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Congressional Hecord 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 
FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 
r Turspay, April 15, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 10, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. WARREN presented petitions, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Casper and Natrona County, in the State of 
Wyoming, praying for the passage of restrictive immigration 
legislation, with percentage quotas based on the 1890 census, 
which were referred to the Committee in Immigration. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Robert 
R. Benner Post, No. 251, the American Legion, of Lewis, Kans., 
favoring the adoption by Congress of the original fourfold 
American Legion adjusted compensation plan, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted by-the Exchange 
Chib, of Canton, Ohio, favoring adequate appropriations for the 
Army and Navy, so as to carry out the intent of the national 
defense act of 1920, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

He also presented petitions, numerously signed, of Sundby 
citizens of Cleveland, West Salem and vicinity, Lakewood, and 
Olmsted Falls, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the pas- 
sage of restrictive immigration legislation, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion of sundry citizens of New Britain, Conn., praying for the 
passage of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 180) for the relief of 
the distressed and starving women and children of Germany, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of Sidney 
Beach Camp, No. 10, United Spanish War Veterans, Depart- 
ment of Connecticut, of Branford, Conn., praying for the enact- 
ment of the so-called Bursum bill, providing increased pensions to 
Spanish War veterans and their widows, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions of the Connecticut Daughters 
of the American Revolution, of Bridgeport, Conn., favoring ade- 
quate appropriations for the proper maintenance of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Forces, so as to foster the national de- 
fense, which were referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

He also presented resolutions of Mattabessett Council No, 12, 
Order of United American Mechanics, of Middletown, and of 
Danbury Aerie, No. 627, Fraternal Order of Eagles, of Danbury, 
both in the State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased compensation to postal employees, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Host 
Roads. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by a caucus of sundry 
Republicans at Andover, Conn., favoring the adoption of the 
so-catled Mellon tax plan, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

He also presented the petition of the Norwalk. (Conn.) 
Branch, American Association of University Women, praying 
for the participation of the United States in the World Court, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of Greenwich, Conn., praying for the 
adoption of the so-called Mellon tax plan, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of the Independent Rambam 
and Vilner Lodges, both of New Haven, Conn., protesting 
against the passage of the so-called Johnson restrictive immi- 
gration bill, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration, 
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He also presented resolutions of Local Union No. 952, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Bristol; 
the Patriotic. Order, Sons of America, of Meriden; the Meriden 
Central Labor Union, of Meriden, and the Connecticut Branch, 
Daughters of American Revolution, of Bridgeport, all in the 
State of Connecticut, favoring the enactment of a restrictive 
immigration law, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration, 

He also presented the petition of the Hamden League f 
Women Voters, of Hamden, Conn., praying an amendment to 
the Constitution regulating child labor, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions of the 
Hartford Typographical Union, of Hartford; the Central Labor 
Union, of Waterbury, sundry members of the Meriden Sports- 
men Association, of Meriden, and the Meriden Central Labor 
Union, of Meriden, all in the State of Connecticut, praying an 
amendment to the so-called Volstead Act legalizing increases 
in the alcoholic content of beers and light wines, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, of Central Village, Conn, remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation permitting the manufacture 
and sale of beer, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. PHIPPS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Genoa, 
Colo, praying for the passage of legislation to create a Federal 
department of education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions and communications in the nature 
of petitions, numerously signed, of sundry citizens of Trinidad, 
Boulder, Fowler, Aguilar, Lamar, Manzanola, and of Huerfano 
and Fremont Counties; of sundry officers and members of the 
Lions Club, of Lafayette, of Silver Star Council No. 1, Sons 
and Daughters of Liberty, of Denver, and of members of the 
Allen Blackburn Post No. 106, the American Legion, of Fowler ; 
all in the State of Colorado, praying for the passage of strin- 
gently restrictive immigration legislation, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented resolutions of Silver Moutain, Lodge 
No, 299, S. N. P. J., of Walsenburg; of Greengarden Lodge, 
S. N. P. J., of Palisade County; of the National Croatian 
Society, No. 284; the Croatian League of Illinois, No. 84; the 
South Slavonic Catholic Union; the Slovenian National Benevo- 
lent Society, No. 101; the Serb Federation Sloga Serbadia, No. 
83; and of Pueblo Lodge, No. 524, I. O. B. B., of Pueblo; in 
the State of Colorado, protesting against ‘the passage of selec- 
tive immigration legislation, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry members of the 
Order B'rith Abraham, of Denver, Colo., remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation further restricting immigration, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Canon 
City, Colo., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Lodge immigration bill, with quotas on the 1910 census, but 
urging that the quotas be based upon the census of 1890, etc, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


“ REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
Was referred the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted compen- 
sation for veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
403) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was recommitted the bill (S. 56) for the allowance of certain 
claims for the indemnity for spoliations by the French prior 
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to July 81, 1801, as yeported by the Court of Claims, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 404) thereon. 

Mr. MONARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 1182) to provide for 
the protection of forest lunds, for the reforestation of denuded 
areas, for the extension of national ferests, and for other pur- 
poses, in order to promote the continuous production of timber 
ou lands chiefly suitable therefor, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 405) thereon. A 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res 1) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
giving Congress power to limit or prohibit child labor, reported 
5 with an ameudment and submitted a report (No. 406) 

ieren., 

Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 246) for the relief of Marguret 
I. Varnum, reported it without amendment and submitted u 
report (No. 407) thereon. r 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on yesterday they presented to the President of the United 
Stgtes enrolled bills of the following titles: . 

S. 1724. An act to amend section 4414 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended by the act approyed 
July 2, 1918, to abolish the inspection districts of Apalachicola, 
Fla., and Burlington, Vt., Steamboat Inspection Service; and 

S. 2597. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Fox River in St. Charles Township, Kane County, III. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 3098) to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 8099) to prevent fraud, deception, or improper 
practice In connection with business before the United States 
Patent Office, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3100) te prohibit parking of motor vehicles in 
front of the entrance from the street to any building or in- 
closure in the District of Columbia except with the consent of 
the occupant of the building; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 3101) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Kepler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bili (S. 8102) to provide for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings of steam railroads In the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEBR: 

A bill (8. 8108) to fix the salaries of officers and employees 
of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the United States 
Court of Claims, and the United States Court of Customs 
Appeals; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr, SPENCER and Mr. SIMMONS each submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed to the bill (S. 2576) to limit the 
immigration of aliens into the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


MRS. PAULINE M. ROBINSON 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to pay $3,500 
to Mrs. Pauline M. Robinson, widow of Fred R. Robinson, late 
consul to Saltillo, Mex., being one year’s salary of her deceased 
husband, who died-while returning to the United States from 
his post of duty from Umess incurred in the Consular Service, 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 8350, the State 
anid Justice Departments appropriation bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to 
be printed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed acts of the following titles: 

On April 12, 1924: 

S. 47. An act to permit the correction of the general account 
of Charles B. Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States; 

S. 706. An act for the relief of William H. Lee; and 


S. 1021. An act for the relief of the Alaska Commercial Co. 

On April 14, 19242 

8. 1339, An act to authorize the widening of Georgia 
Avenue between Fairmont Street and Gresham Place, NW.; 

S. 1708. An act for the relief of J. G. Seupelt; and 

S. 2090. An act to provide for the advancement on the 
retired list of the Regular Army of Second Lieut. Ambrose L 
Moriarty. : 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION - 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Erast Keyes Robinson 
Ball Fernald Ladd Sheppard 
Bayard Ferris 58. — Shields 
sean 8 Nes he: Nele 812 
n cher e ey 00 e 
Broussard Frazier McLean Simmons 
ce rge MeNary Smith 
Bursum Gerry yfiela 
Cameron lase Neely Stanley 
Capper Goodin Norbeck Stephens 
Caraway Harrei Norris terling 
Colt Harris Oddie mm 
Cu: Harrison. Pepper Underwood 
Curtis Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Pittman Warren 
Dial Johnson, Calif: | Ralston Weller 
Edge Johnson, Minn. Reed, Mo, Willis 
Edwards Kendrick 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin IMr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] is absent owing to illness in his family. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Brooxuarr], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones}, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses}, and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are attending a hearing 
before a special investigating committee of the Senate. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuURS?] on account of iness 
in his family. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the immigra- 
tion policy which was overwhelmingly adopted without party or 
sectional discussion by the Congress in May, 1921, and con- 
tinued by reenactment since then, is in certain respects a de- 
parture from the time-honored American policy which has made 


this country a refuge for the oppressed of every nation and has 


opened to our own ancestors larger avenues of opportunity. 
Unless unusual conditions had prevailed we ought not to and 
we would not have entertained for a moment the thought of 
departure from the American policy that has worked so well 
in the past. 

Congress franied the present law restricting immigration as 
an emergency measure because it believed that conditions ex- 
isted in this country and in the world following the recent war 
that necessitated the temporary restriction of immigration 
to vent a great influx of persons seeking to eseape from 
the Soon onile disorder in Europe, The law was considered by 
practically all as a primary step in our after-war reconstruc- 
tion program. 

The facts which led the Congress to favor temporary restric- 
tion of immigration at that time were as follows; 

(1) Tue country was unusually, if not unprecedentedly, un- 
prepared to eare for a large number of newcomers, With a 
rapidly falling market, production was disorganized, factories 
were closing, unemployment—said at that time to affect four or 
five millions—had been increasing rather than decreasing, and 
with credit so enormously inflated no one could foresee how 
much further contraction would be necessary during the return 
to normal conditions. 

(2) The stream of immigration at that itime—i921—already 
large, bade fair’ to rise to unprecedented proportions, prac- 
tieally Hmited only by the capacity of ocean transportation, 
which was rapidly increasing. Reports of consular agents, 
steamship agencies, and others indicated that at least 10,000,000 
persons in war-wrecked Europe would take the first opportunity 
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to escape to our shores.. While we were willing to receive as 
many as possible of them, yet under the then economic con- 
ditions we could not have permitted an avalanche of immigra- 
tion to further add to our problems, : 

(3) The prospective immigrants were, almost exclusively 
unskilled luborers, whop if admitted, would not have spread 
over the country and relieved the shortage of farm laborers, 
but would haye crowded into city areas the overcrowding of 
which was already intensified by the suspension of building due 
to the war and the high cost of materials and skilled labor, 
joining their unassimilated nationals in these congested centers 
and increasing the already enormaus difficulties of Amerirani- 
zation, a menace alike te the public health, the public morais, 
the living wage, and American standards of living. 

(4) A flood of immigration coming coincidently with a 
nation-wide depression in industry would have intensified the 
industrial depression due to the inevitable process of deflation, 
and it seemed certain that these newcomers would not baye 
benefited as they expected to do by immigration, but weuld 
haye only swelled the bread lines and the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. They would have hurt our own workers incalculably 
without helping themselves at all.. Under such circumstances 
humanity to the suffering populations of Europe as well as a 
proper concern for the welfare of our own workers demanded a 
temporary suspension of on to give us time for a 
well-consideved readjustment of our industrial situation and 
jas wise and humane regulation of immigration on permanent 

en. } 

Three years have passed under the numerical-restriction 
provisions of the present immigration law, and we must now 
determine our. future policy, otherwise on July 1 next all nu- 
merical restrictions will be removed. i 

Mr. President, I appreciate there is a strong sentiment 
throughout the country for a continuation of à policy of 
numerical »estriction in immigration. The extent to which we 
should go in limiting immigration upon an equitable and indis- 
criminatory basis is the puzzling problem of Congress. 

‘The basis of the present law is that 3 per cent of the number 
of foreign born residing in the United States, according to the 
census of 1910, shall be admitted aunually. Under this law 
857,803 newcomers may be admitted annually, Under the terms 
of: the pending bill. as reported by a majority of the committee, 
it is proposed to go one step further and limit the number to be 
admitted ench year to 2 per cent. This would reduce the nüm- 
ber of immigrants to be admitted to 238,534, or about 120,000 
Jess than the number provided fer in the present law. 

In my opinion, conditions in this -country do not require a 
further departure at this time from the immigration quota 
declared in 1921 in the midst of a most serious economic 
depression. We went the limit at that time by reversing our 
time-honored policy. : : ; 

Yet to-day, with an entire change for the better of economic 
conditions not only in our own land but throughout the world. 
with the possible exception of Germany, it is proposed to set up 
a further barrier and to more emphatically anneunce to the 
world that immigration to this country is not welcomed. 

What conditions, economic, political, or social, have taken 
placé since 1921 to warrant this further change of poliey? I 
challenge those who take this position to present any proof (1) 
that there has been such a change im the economic conditions in 
this country as to necessitate further restrictions upon immigra- 
tion, or (2) that the conduct of our immigrant population 
in the past has been such as to justify what amounts to a 
pronouncement to the world that America is to extend less and 
less welcome to foreigners seeking here the enjoyment of the 
blessings of liberty and equal opportunity. The intent of the 
bill reported by a majority of the committee is to impose even 
closer restrictions on the admission of aliens that prevailed 
tinder the present law, which will expire June 30 next. 

To make the present quota system more drastic might seri- 
ously embarrass us in the future. At the same time it seems 
but fair and just to the foreign born, citizens and noncitizens 
alike, who haye taken up their residence here, that the door 
should not be entirely closed behind them, therehy shutting out 
their immediate families and near relatives who are now in 
Europe. 

PROPOSED CHANGR FROM THE CENSUS OF 1910 TO THE CENSUS OF 1890 
AS A BASIS FOR THE QUOTA 

Mr. President, the proposal to make the census of 1890, in- 
stead of that of 1910, the basis for the quota hereafter to be ad- 
mitted, as advocated by many, is objectionable on many 
grounds, i 

A few facts regarding the population census of 1890, as com- 
pared with the census of 1910, give practical assurance that a 


great American principle would be violated by the change pro- 


Two per cent of the alien inhabitants in 1890 would total 
about 160,000, whereas the same percentage in 1910 would 
number about 238/000, This represents a material reduction 
in the number of aliens to be admitted and indicates a tend- 
eney to further restrict the number of admissible 


census of 1890 shows that a large majority of our alien in- 
habitants were then natives of northern and western Europe, 
while the census of 1910 shows more nearly equal proportions 
from southern and eastern Europe. In 1890 about 87 per’ cent 
of our alien population were people from northern and western 
Europe, as compared with 56 per cent in 1910. Who can say 
that it would be fair to abandon a basis of calculation that 
is very close to an equal division ‘between the races of northern 
and western Europe and the races of southern and eastern 
Europe and adopt a basis that will give the peoples of northern 
and western Europe 87 per cent of our immigration during 
the coming years? G 

Since we have said to the people of all nations, “ We are goipg 
te admit only a certain percentage of your future ts,” 
can we go further and add chat to certain nationalities we 
shall extend preference? That is what the suggestion of 
the 1890 census basis means. It simply amounts to reducing 
and practically eliminating all emigration from southern and 
eastern Europe. ; 

Whatever may be the surface reason for the change in date, 
it must be insisted that the true reason is racial discrimination. 
An attempt is being made to slip by this proposal, which is 
nimed clearly and mercilessly at the Slav, the Latin, and the 
Jew, under the harmless guise of a change in the date of the 
census. 


Mr. President, if I were convinced that the admission of 
immigrants to this country, however it might ease conditions 
abroad, could. in the slightest degree imperil not merely the 
safety of our institutions, but the prospect of employment for 
our own laborers or of prosperity of the American people, 
i would advocate not lessening Immigration but preventing it. 
But because I believe the immigrants who cultivate the soil, 
such as those who have of recent years taken possession 
of the abandoned farms of New England, contribute to the 
welfare of the country as much as they derive from it, I am 
opposed to too rigidly restricting a source of benefit so impor- 
tant and valuable, a 

‘To everything that has been said concerning the admission 
of insane, diseased, depraved persons persons against whom 
any objection can be made on the score of their capacity-for 
citizenship—I most emphatically subscribe and support. We 
‘have set up stringent requirements to keep out the weak and 
incapacitated. We very properly require that the immigrant 
must possess an established good character, be of sound body, 
and that his political opinions must not be in conflict with those 
principles which underlie the stability of our Government. 
More than that we require—what is not imposed on an Ameri- 
can citizen—the immigrant be able to read a language. What 
more desirable addition to our citizenship can be demanded 
than a man or woman meet all these requirements? If we do 
not rigidly and effectively enforce these requirements, it is 
our own not the immigrants’ fault. 

Mr. President, what is the real driving force behind the 
movement of basing the quota on the census of 1890? The 
peoples of the world will attribute it to our belief that the 
“Nordic” is a superior race. The world will assume that our 
Government considers the Italians, Greeks, Jews, Poles, and the 
Slavs inferiar to the Nordics, congenitally as well as culturally. 
It is a dangerous assumption. Millions of people here in 
America will resent this slur upon their racial character. 
vilification of whole races does not produce a very pleasant 
mental state in that part of our population who happen to be 
foreign born. Do we not realize that we are making for 
ourselves a greater national problem than ever before? Does 
the agitation provoked by the proposed law conduce to the early 
assimilation of the immigrant which you claim is your de- 
sideratum? 

Mr. President, shall we refuse to consider the possibility 
that a discriminatory law may rebound to our embarrassment 
in the conduct of our foreign trade? Will not the countries 
of southern and eastern Europe feel the sting of this law? 
Will they overlook the stamp of disapproval which we haye 
placed upon their nationals who have settled among us? 
Will they extend the same friendly welcome to our merchants 
when they go abroad seeking a market for American-made 
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8 If these countries should choose to reciprocate Men and women, Mr. President, do not come 3,000 or 5,000 
y discriminating against American-made products, as is en- | miles, suffering the utmost hardships of a trans-Atlantic voy- 
tirely within their rights, the effect of this law would be dis- | age, parting oftentimes with the last penny in order to obtain - 
astrous to our American industries. passage, by a desire that is not worthy and commendable. 

I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp at this point | Can there be a higher proof of devotion to the benefits and 
in my remarks a table showing the exports of specified com- | blessings of our country than that men and women to come 
modities, and especially those manufactured in my section of | under its blessings will take all the discomforts and risks of 
the country, to specified countries of southern and of eastern | journeying to a country of whose language they are ignorant, 


Europe during the calendar year 1928. to whose customs they are strangers, leaving their home and 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so | their fireside, often their most loved ones, and the associations 
ordered. of all the generations that preceded them? 
The table referred to is as follows: Leave your places of comfort ‘and visit the places where 


Esparta of specified conimoditics to epectfied countries of Europe the immigrants are found in American life before you con- 
during cal year 1923 


demn them. Whose faces are those going up and down in 
the shafts that bring to the surface of the earth our mineral 
deposits? They are those of our immigrants. Stand at the 
mill gates and the exits of the sweatshops, where those com- 
modities are manufactured that require the most exacting labor. 
Our immigrants are the “factory hands.” Watch at the en- 
trance of a savings bank in our industrial centers. The depos- 
itors most numerous in the lines are our immigrants. Whose 
a children are those running in and out among the vehicles of 
Sites) $27, My the city streets, with no playground but the crowded and lit- 


g 
fe 
8 


1, 080, 090 |... 7, tered roadway in the midst of the cities’ marts? They are our 
sai Sey | Se ont , | immigrants. Whose weary and careworn faces—mothers’ faces 
Greece..... 11, 899, 763 165, 488 | are Jeaning out over the fire escapes in the tenement rows try- 
Hungary... m 137, 70L Pett tes 771 8 ing to catch a breath of fresh air? They are our immigrants. 
4 n C i 11.80% | Look in at the winter sessions of our evening schools. Who are 
Lithuania.. 105, 113 4 500 | the men and women, simply clad, with drawn countenances and 
1, 006, 798 6317 calloused hands, seeking a knowledge of our language and the 

12.110 515 i 35,418 | history of our country? They, too, are our immigrants. 
1, 177, 758 201, 526 The records, Mr. President, show that immigrants must seek 
4 918 os employment where they can find it, and as they are without 
EE 2.547, 086 112 778 | funds to travel any great distance, they are obliged to enter 
1 2, 758, 337 141,631 the mines and mills near the places of their arrival. We have 
Siw pela 1,008 511 2, 052 made them the slaves of our industrial system. Our greed and 


not their self-seeking has directed them and sent them and 
Tol gisis their families into the factories, sweatshops, down into the 
- | depths of the ioe and on herd docks of our waterways, wher- 
7 ALS Massac Mr. Presi the history ever there is lowly and fatiguing work. 
eee 3 3 the 1 thas ming In 1918, 58 per cent of the steel and iron workers were for- 
groups in control of its affairs have regarded each group of | eigu born, 61 per cent of our packers’ labor, 62 per cent of the 
newer strangers as more or less the “enemy” to be feared | bituminous miners and wool weavers, 69 per cent of the cotton- 
d, If possible, trolled. E the year 1700, | Mill operators, 72 per cent of clothing shopmen, and 65 per cent 
254 preceding years, when the DER ALDA. and settled in | Of the sugar refiners’ help came from abroad. 
grent numbers in what is now New York City the English |, Mr. President, we have, I fear, often been the means of caus- 
and Scotch colonists thought them an inferior and an unwhole- ing them to substitute the material for the spiritual, It 1s toil, 
nies. But | toil, ceaseless toil, which we have offered them. The industrial 
ley e NRE R 5 the storm muster is thelr first and often their only teacher of American 
against the previously unwelcome Dutch subsided, ism. They soon learn his interest is not entirely altruistic. 
Then presently came the Irish immigrants, who settled up |, Look about and observe more closely the conditions prevail- 
and down the coast, and the protests of the Dutch were added ius in the immigrant settlements, especially in the crowded 
th f the English and Scotch inst these “ intruders.” | districts of our large cities. What are the conditions in 
Othe Carinae and “Bia” Beaudinayinas, sensing their ‘unwel- | these areas? Overcrowded dark tenements, lack of sanita- 
comeness by the races that had preceded them and settled | tion, sunless und airless narrow streets. Does anyone for a 
along the eastern seaboard, became pioneers in the country | minute believe that the immigrants choose to reside in these 
beyond the Alleghenles. unattractive surroundings? They have no choice. It is true 
Thus, all down the years, history records this haughty spirit 1 ma Pea 1 1 ee . 
e pins oe sand. tecto. in rot cai but hecause they are forced into these districts. Why Aiad that 
Baty this atbentyted Janie pantror baad 1 5 the accident of many of them begin to hoard their sayings that they may soon 
birth, wealth, or privilege has never made any great progress, | return to the sunshine and fields of their native land? 
such unhe d inhuman prejudices can never prevail i Another illustration of what we are failing to do for our 
75 nia coon 5 1 eee immigrant population may be had from the report of the New 
Senators complain that the recent aliens are not being assimi- | York State Commission on Housing: 
lated, That they are not learning our language, are not improv- Rents have risen continuously and congestion has increased. Fami- 
ing their social conditions, is part of your indictment. Who are | lies are now forced into poorer and smaller quarters. They are obliged 
responsible? Who are blamable—they or we? It is true that to double up. Two families live in rooms which under normal condi- 
the progress of assimilation of these newer elements has been | tions would be occupied by one family, They are increasingly forced 
slow. It is due largely to the fact that our immigrants have | to take in lodgers. Tne dilapidated old houses which were considered 
generally clustered about a limited number of industries in the | uninhabitable a few years ago are now fully occupied and overcrowded. 
industrial centers, forming themselves into colonies not easily | The conditions of upkeep and repair have grown steadily worse. What 
penetrated by American infiuence? This is not the immigrants’ | such conditions mean to health, morals, and happiness no intelligent 
fault. person needs to be told. 


Immigrants do not come here with the Intention of clinging 
to shale alien ways. They go where we put them, or, rather, Such are the homes into which we send our immigrants in 


where our captains of industry put them. If they have not | maus of the large cities. 

always come het to escape oppression and poverty at home, Another a tapi from 3 Dr 
they have surely come to obtain for themselves and their chil- 21 oad . € thon. ane pate i . md 19117 5 
dreu the equal opportunity denied them in their native lands | 8Y/Vanla bears er P rege eglect. 

to enjoy a fair share of the blessings of life and liberty. They Q. Are you doing anything in the church, carrying on any work to. 
come here to labor; and industry is a certain guaranty to | Americanize these men?—A. Yes; I certainly am. I insist upon them 
success and a basic mark of good citizenship. taking out their citizens’ papers first of all, to pay their dues regularly, 
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avd get the papers and get instructed in American ways and other 


things that they should do. We have 
project taking place, and they have 
those night schools; but they are not a 
simple reason that the men are overworked—working from 10 to 13 
bours a day—and they do not feel Hke going to the schoals and dè- 
priving their families of their own company and society even after 
those long hours. Sundays they have none, for most of them go off 
to work. 

Q: Have you noticed, In coming inte contact with these men, any 
hostility upon their part toward the institutions of this country 
A. Absolutely none. They have been branded as anarchists and Bol- 
shevists and they resent i. 

Q. You started to tell us about the conditions there—-A. The men 
are worked from 10 to 13 hours a day. ‘The conditions under which 
they are living are bad for America. The housing conditions are ter- 
rible. The work conditions, the hours of work, are absolutely inr- 
possible, and I think that it tends to make the men become disgusted 
with the country and they will say, Well, let us go back to the old 
country; perhaps it is going to be better than it is for us here.” 
There is no hope of them bettering their condition, for they work from 
the time the whistle begins to blow in the morning until they are 
whistled out at 6 o'clock in the evening; they must be at the gates 
there and they have to work all the time. 

Q. Now, about the housing conditions; will you deseribe those}—A. 
Well, two rooms, as a rule, are the headquarters of the workers. The 
Tower part is a kitchen and upstairs Is the Itring room, if you can call 
it such, and the sleeping rooms for the family, and they have to sleep 
there. Sometimes they have boarders and sometimes there are four or 
five sleeping in a room, 


With this knowledge of our neglect, of our indifference to 
the immigrant and his opportunities for assimilation and 
Americanization, how unfair, how injurious is the opprobrious 
language used in the references to him in the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record and the public discussion of this 
measure! They have been called mongrels, garbage, riffraff, 
anarchists, socialists, and Bolshevists. Every conceivable 
name that could be thought of has been used in describing 
these immigrants and their families whom we have forced into 
most unsatisfactory living and working conditions. Men and 
women who have come from the open fields of Europe, farmers 
and peasants who have lived in the sunshine and amid the song 
and laughter of their native surroundings, overnight have been 
forced into the conditions of living of which complaint is very 
properly made. Well you know we have done this, and we 
bave done it regardless of their condition of life, regardless of 
their Americanization, regardless of their souls, regardless of 
their spiritual welfare. Let us be humane and just to the 
immigrant, and if we are we will in the future concern our- 
selves more about the living conditions of these foreigners 
rather than condemn and abuse them and close our ports to 
them. Let us think of them as human beings and less as 
undesirables. š 

Mr. President, our slight work of assimilation, let us frankly 
admit, has been haphazard and often misguided, yet the war 
proved, to the credit of our immigrants, that we were as closely 
united a country as many of the more homogeneous States of 
Europe; we attained. without conscious effort results in assimi- 
e that Germany with all her systematic efforts failed to 
attain. 


an Americanization course in 


THEORISS OF RACH VALUS INSULTING 


The theories of superior race value and selection that have 
accompanied the discussion of this question are humiliating 
and insulting. Do we fancy that the peoples and Governments 
of Italy, Poland, Hungary, Austria, Greece, or Rumania have 
no national pride? 

What are the nationalities whose coming to America is chiefly 
eurtailed by this arbitrary resort to the 1890 census? The 
Greeks, to whom civilization owes so much in the fields of litera- 
ture, science, art, and government. The Italians, who from the 
day of early Roman history have contributed immensely to civi- 
lization along the lines of government, literature, art, music, and 
navigation, including the gift of the discoverer of America. 
The liberty-loving Poles, whose sacrifices and struggles for 

have arrested the admiration of mankind and who 
sayed all Europe from the Turks at Vienna scarcely two cen- 
turies ago, and who were once in the van of culture. The 
Jews, who contributed to the world literature, religion, stand- 
ards of righteous conduct that can not be overvalued. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that many of the advocates of 
the bill deny any contention of inferiority of certain races; but 
the popular and psuedoscientific propaganda of the bill is not 
sò scrupulous. 


‘the American spirit. 


Have we learned nothing from the earlier generations’ mis- 
taken notions about the Dutch, the French, the Irish, the 
Germans, and the Scandinavians, now an essential element in 
our assumed racial superiority? They were condemned and 
criticized by the earlier settlers, just as we are now under- 
taking to condemn the races from southern Europe. Have we 
forgotten that at the time of the Revolution one-fifth of the 
population of America could not speak the English language? 
Haye we forgotten that more than one-half of the population 
of America at the time of the Revolution was not Anglo-Saxon? 

Factors of all sorts enter into play in determining race values, 
and often an alien most desirable from one point of view is 
least so from another. But is not the whole concept in vari- 
ance with fundamental American-principles and policies? 

The whole idea of relative race values is objectionable, un- 
reasonable, and grossly offensive. Ever since Edmund Burke's 
famous saying it has been generally recognized that you can 
not draw an indictment against a whole nation. 

Iiliteracy and poverty may be high among the races from 
southern and eastern Europe, but these are not crimes. In the 
statistics of alcoholism, insanity, and disease, their racial in- 
feriority does not hold. Considering their opportunities, these 
immigrants have done about as well as any other nationalities 
that have been here for the same length of time. All these 
races have brought with them a rich cargo of values, a keen 
sense of good workmanship, tireless industry, a remarkable sane 
and intelligent outlook upon life, a family solidarity, a sim- 
plicity of life, and a depth of spirituality that is most com- 
mendable, 

Attempt to grade our allens! Which race is to be rated“ 100 
per cent American”? It is a shortsighted view which measures 
the desirability or undesirability of any group of aliens only by 
the rapidity or tardiness with which they forget their past 
spiritual connections and allow themselves to be rapidly molded 
into an undeterminate type which is vaguely termed a “100 per 
cent American.” Naturalizing them does not make them 
Americans. 

If I had my way all foreigners could not ipso facto become 
naturalized in five years. The test would not be how quickly 
he could get naturalized, but whether he possessed in his soul 
What is now required? Learn to read 
and write the English language, get to a court and become 
naturalized, and then you are 100 per cent American. 

Mr. President, what group of aliens failed to respond will- 
ingly and serve bravely when our country needed them? On 
the outskirts of this city, in the National Cemetery, within a 
few months we buried the body of an American soldier born in 
Greece, who was acclaimed as one of the bravest of the brave, 
whose heroism in death was one of the thrilling and inspiring 
episodes of the recent war. And we are now, after such an 
illustration of patriotism—and it could be multiplied many 
times—to inform the Americans of Hellenic descent that they 
are among the undesirables, 

Read the names upon the crosses in the American military 
cemeteries in France. Go there, you who are saying that 
certain races are undesirable, and read the names upon the 
graves of the poor lads who had neither father nor mother 
nor any other loved one to request that their bodies be interred 
in Arlington Cemetery. Read the names of these dead; read 
the names of those over whom the poppies now grow, practically 
all of them foreign born—Poles, Italians, Greeks, and Slays— 
scarcely an Anglo-Saxon name among America’s brave dead now 
sleeping in France. 

Stop, I urge you, before you announce not only to Americans 
who are descendants of all the races of Europe but to the 
peoples of the world that certain races are ineligible to enjoy 
American citizenship. 

“Keep America American.” Yes; but do not keep out of 
America through diseriminatory immigration laws any lover 
of liberty, whatever his accident of birth may be, if he is will- 
ing to live in America, accept its ideals, and die, if necessary, 
for the preservation of American institutions. 

More time and thought to making Americans of the aliens 
who migrated here instead of leaving them unprotected to he 
victims of merciless greed and avarice should be our immediate 
problem. More thought to the development of their spiritual 
instinets rather than the exhaustion of their physical force 
will best promote Americanism. 

Immigration would be less of a problem if a fair part of 
those who come could be directed to the cultivation of the soll. 
There is plenty of undeveloped land waiting for the immigrant 
settler, and there are enough immigrants coming in under the 
a Tooo who would be glad to go to this land if rightly 
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Let me divert for a moment to state what I have seen in 
New England in the last 15 years: The old Yankee families are 
steadily abandoning their farms, and in their places the Finn, 
the Swede, the Pole, and the Italian, cultivating the fields and 
preserving the meager agriculture that is possible in New 
England. 

Senators from the South, let ns speak plainly.. You know 
what is taking place in the labor market, You know of the 
present migration from the South to the North. Do you not 
realize that the North will haye your colored people instead 
of immigrants working in its industries and the South will 
have a scarcity of labor to serve it in the important work of 
developing its agriculture? 

An American farm radiates and develops the spirit of 
America, An immigrant colony perpetuates the foreign spirit. 
Put immigrants of almost any race in an American farming 
community, with its churehes and schools, and there will be 
no immigration or Americanization problem so far as they are 
concerned, Huddle them in mining camps or factory colonies 
and you will always have an assimilation problem. 

Mr. President, the aftermath of war may still require rea- 
sonable restriction, to which I would subscribe, but you cer- 
tainly enn not justify doing anything in placing a restriction 
upon immigration that will result in setting race against race. 
Pause, sirs, before you discriminate by legislation in favor of 
one or the other of our alien groups against all the rest. Do 
we really desire and seriously contemplate making an announce- 
ment of inferiority to the fellow countrymen of alien friends of 
America, like Kossuth, who, standing in Faneuil Hall and 
turning to the American flag, shouted, A flag without a stain; 
a country without a crime!” There is scarcely one who has 
come from southern and eastern Europe whose patriotic emo- 
tious are less fervid or whose tribute to America would not 
be equally inspiring. Not language nor clothes nor wealth 
nor education nor naturalization papers constitutes Ameri- 
eanism. Americanism is of the soul. If the spirit, the willing- 
ness to serve anil to sacrifice even life for the preservation of 
our traditions, our self-government, our liberty, is American, 
naught else is of consequence, 

Mr, GLASS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. : 

Mr, GERRY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Fernald Keyes Shields 
Rayard Ferris King Shipstead 
Borah Fess Ladd Shortridge 
LBrandegee Fletcher Lod Simmons 
Brookhart Frazier Mekellar Smith 
Broussard George cKinley Smoot 
Bruce Gerry MecNar Spencer 
Bursum G Maytield Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Moses Stanley 
Capper Hale Neely Stephens 
Caraway Harreld Norbeck Sterling 
Colt tris Norris Swanson 
Cumming Harrison Oddie Trammell 
zurtis eflin Overman Underwood 
ale Howell Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Johnson, Calif, Ralston Walsh, Mont, 
Dill Johnson, Minn. Reed, Mo. Warren 
Edge Jones, N. Mex, Reed, Pa. Weller 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Robinson Wheeler 

st Kendrick Sheppard Willis 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 


the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] on account of 
illness in his family. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, with a constitutional aversion to 
consuming the time of the Senate in debate, it is with no little 
reluctance that I am venturing now to make some comment on 
n topic which has occupied somewhat the time of the Senate 
since Friday of last week. I have neither the desire nor the pur- 
pose to say anything which may be interpreted into an “assault” 
on the President or his Secretary of the Treasury. For the 
former, as well as for the exalted position which he occupies, 
I entertain a high regard. Having for a brief time, at a critical 
period, held the office of Secretary of the Treasury, I under- 
stand something of its perplexities, its anxieties, and the exact- 
ing nature of its more vital problems. Naturally, therefore, I 
could not with any degree of relish hear this public official 


assailed; much less could I feel prompted by any mere partisan 
consideration to join in a chorus of criticism against his ad- 
ministration. 

What I contemplate saying is intended to express in a tem- 
perate way the indignation which any Senator of spirit should 
feel-at the amazing imputations which the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Treasury have directed 
against this body in language of offense as heedless as, in 
truth, devoid of justification. Instead, therefore, of making 
myself a party to an “assault” on the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as suggested by the senior Senator 
from Indiana, I simply feel constrained by every consideration 
of self-respect to repel the unprecedented assault made by 
these public officials upon the integrity of the United States 
Senate. 
— EXECUTIVE PREROGATIVE 

Some weeks ago when the Senate adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing its conviction that the public interest would best be 
served by the dismissal from the President’s Cabinet of Secre- 
tary Denby, I hazarded the opinion that we were deliberately 
inviting, and I confidently believed would receive, from the 
President the very rebuff which he was entitled to make and 
quickly did administer. The resolution, for which I voted with 
no thought that the Senate was engaged in any dirty busi- 
ness,” as a Senator from Pennsylvania was pleased elsewhere 
to describe it, was an unusual, but by no means an un- 
precedented, exercise of parliamentary privilege. In an ab- 
stract sense, it menaced the executive prerogative; and nobody, 
I imagine, was in the least surprised to have the President 
resent the action taken here. This he did decisively, without 
extravagance of expression or apparent desire to seem op- 
probrious, Other Executives had done the same thing, in better 
behalf, I think, but not more tersely nor in better tenor. They 
were widely applauded, just. as President Coolidge was, and 
just as any President must know he will be, for a vigorous 
assertion of Constitutional jurisdiction. That was quite right— 
a thing finely done in an unhappy cause. No considerate per- 
son thought less of the President for doing it nor complained 
of the manner in which it was done. I suspect his bitterest 
enemy, if any he have, respected him the more for the firm 
and clever fashion in which he acquitted himself in distressing 
circumstances, 

QUITE A DIFFERENT THING 

But, Mr. President. a dignified, unylelding assertion of con- 
stitutional prerogative is one thing. An unrestrained arraign- 
ment of a coordinate branch of the Government is different. 
In any event the contrast is painful. But in no circumstances 
could it be more deplorable than when the President of the 
United States, through the prescribed medium of communica- 
tion, levels at the Senate of the United States accusations which 
gravely impeach its honor, in justification of which indictments 
he does not, as I am sure he can not, offer any proof, from the 
record. = 

Until now, sir, when has any Executive of the Nation, in a 
mood of uncontrolled irritation, abruptly faced the Senate of 
the United States with the oficial charge of having instituted 
“a government of lawlessness”? Until now, when has it hap- 
pened, if ever before, that the President of the United States, 
accepting the unauthenticated suspicions of an avowedly 
partisan Senator, accentuated by the personal antipathies and 
apprehensions of a Cabinet minister, has pointedly impeached 
the probity of the Senate by sharply charging it with subterfuge 
and insincerity; with intrusion upon the privacy of the citizen 
and with the creation of a condition actually subversive of 
the most sacred guaranty of the Constitution? 

THD PRESIDENT'S MEANING 

It is all there, sir; and more beside! The President himself 
has not bothered to disguise it. Not in a line or sentence of 
the message is there hesitation or concealment, either as to 
meaning or purpose. The President intended to be vehement. 
The President intended to be threatening. And no Senator 
should visk his displeasure by any attempted interpretation in 
moderation of the plain English of it. Besides, that would be 
vain. No refinement of definition, no misapplication of cir- 
cumstances, no artifice of sophistry, no sort of casuistry can 
ever take from that presidential message, with its attendant 
paper, the inherent nature of its amazing arraignment of the 
Senate of the United States us a menace to orderly government 
in the United States! 

I would not have Senators believe, I expressly beg that no 
single Senator will think, that I speak with any zest of this 
event or derive any satisfaction from animadversion on high 
public officials of an adversary party. It is not so. I have had 
no immediate part in any investigation and have contributed 
no word of consequence to the discussions of them. But I 
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refuse to remain silent when a presidential message is put upon 
the desk which asperses the patriotism and even the honesty 
of the Senate. 


SENATORIAL SELF-ABASEMENT 


Quite intolerable enough it is to have individual Senators go 
about broadcasting the accusations that their colleagues here 
are “indecent,” and engaged in “dirty business” when they 
bring into the light of day the hidden offenses of maladminis- 
tration. Bad enough it is, in this incendiary fashion, to apply 
the fagots of misinformation and vituperation to an already 
inflamed and poisoned publie opinion which would stop pur- 
suit of the actual criminals and punish the Senate for exposing 
crime. Bad enough, indeed too bad, Mr. President, to have 
individual Senators asserting publicly their attestation of the 
Senate’s culpability in this respect. For one, I am totally 
unwilling, without protest, to have the prestige of the Chief 
Magistracy put in the balance against Senators, sworn as they 
are to uphold the Constitution and constrained, equally with the 
President, to a course of fearless and upright official conduct. 

Mr. President, I do not approve the engagement by a Senate 
committee of an attorney to be paid by an individual Senator 
or any combination of Senators, I oppose such a procedure 
as exceptional and, from any point of view, contrary to sound 
public policy. I think it totally out of accord with the dignity 
of the Senate. It may be that I would not have been as dis- 
cerning as a member of the committee as I now am assuming 
to be as a courteous critic of the action alleged to haye been 
taken, There is nothing in the text of the committee resolu- 
tion to indicate who, if anybody, is to pay the attorney selected, 
Accepting the statement made here that the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] is to pay the fee, I express dis- 
agreement with the arrangement. 

Had the President confined the comment of his message to 
this incident or had the Secretary of the Treasury contented 
himself with objecting to this unaccustomed action of the com- 
mittee, all this discussion would have been averted. Had the 
Secretary in his letter to the President, and had the latter in 
his message to Congress, supplemented their remonstrance 
against this exceptional procedure by a positive refusal to fur- 
nish the Senate committee with papers in the Treasury by 
them considered as strictly private, and to furnish which would 
be contrary to the public interest and constitute an unwar- 
ranted intrusion, the Senate could not and would not have felt 
offended, however much it might have disagreed. As had 
happened times without number, the matter would have been 
discussed temperately, if at all, and disposed of without fric- 
tion, certainly without bitterness, 

THE PRESIDENTIAL BROADSIDE 

But, sir, the President nor the Secretary desired to confine 
the controversy. Neither desired to discuss an episode. Both 
wanted to project an issue to the country. AndI reject as un- 
tenable and little less than childish the suggestion that the 
Secretary and the President are protesting solely against an 
irregularity of method, prompted by inconsequential personal 
bickering between a cabinet minister and a Senator of his own 
party on a question of taxation. The text and tenor of Mr. 
Melion’s letter to the President and the latter’s message to 
the Senate afford an effective refutation of such an hypothe- 
sis. I am tempted to call it, not an hypothesis, but the 
most arrant nonsense to which the Senate has ever listened. 
It is not an investigation against which they inveigh; cer- 
tainly it is not against a minor incident of the entire trans- 
action against which they direct their batteries of rhetoric 
and marshal their constitutional argument and apply their 
forebodings of a wrecked republic! Not at all, Mr. Presi- 
dent; there is nothing so sure in letter or message as the 
clearly revealed impatience of the Executive and his Sec- 
retary with the entire business of investigation. May I not ex- 
press the hope that in neither letter nor message is there the 
concealed purpose to arouse anew the abating bitterness 
against the Senate of the United States so diligently propa- 
gated and nurtured among those misguided persons who per- 
sistently have been tanght to believe that it is not possible, 
even if desirable, simultaneously to expel knaves from the 
high places which they have dishonored and reduce the ex- 
cessive tax burden which the people too long have endured? 

A UNIQUE DOCTRINE 

It is not the trifling incident of an irregularly compensated 
attorney, however much to be deprecated, that has caused the 
White House and the Treasury to despair of orderly govern- 
ment at Washington. They tell us it is the “ condition” which 
the Senate has brought about; the “lawless government” 
which the Senate has instituted as a substitute, we must as- 
sume, for the better attuned administration of Fall, as helped 


by Doheny, and Daugherty, as aided by Jesse Smith, and Mr. 
Denby, the pitiable victim of his own guileless stupidity. 

It is this “ condition of lawless government,” created by senn- 
torial investigations, which is creating consternation in the de- 
partments and bureaus and, indeed, alarming the country, we 
are told. It is a unique doctrine, sir, when we are gravely 
assured that the exposure of wrongdoing and the driving 
from office of the criminal and the negligent constitute lawless- 
ness in the Government 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Seni- 
tor for just a moment? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was not that exactly what Daugherty 
said when he was removed from office—that the President was 
substituting lawlessness for the orderly processes of justice? 

Mr. GLASS. I believe the Senator’s recollection is quite 
aecurate. 

And then we are assured that the senatorial investigations 
are hurting business. The same plea was made, Mr. President, 
when Christ drove the hucksters from the temple at Jerusalem. 
The same plea was entered by the image makers at Ephesus 
when Paul preached against idolatry; and now we have it here 
in behalf of the Falls and the Danghertys and the Dohenys. 
Apply the doctrine of this message and letter, and the Senate 
of the United States stands convicted while Fall goes free. 
Apply the philosophy of the President and his Secretary, and 
the Senate ds convicted. while Sinclair enjoys undisputed 
possession of ‘Teapot Dome. Heed these protests against the 
“lawlessness of government by investigation“ and the dis- 
missal of Denby becomes a mockery of justice. Accept the 
extraordinary theory of government advanced by this message 
and letter and the dismissal of Daugherty exceeds all the 
bounds of official propriety, and thereafter any department of 
the Government might be free to defy constitutional limita- 
tions by expending a hundred million dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money without the legally required sanction of the Congress 
of the United States. All that will be required to bring about 
this condition of orderly government will be to put a ban on 
investigation and to rely solely on the willingness of the cul- 
prits themselves to confess their own crimes. Possibly the 
President and the Secretary had this in mind, Mr. President. 
The weirdest, as the most fascinating, product of Edgar Allen 
Poe’s genius is his Imp of the Perverse, in which he so vividly 
portrays that strange trait of human nature which constrains 
one against his better reason to reveal his own transgressions 
of the criminal code. Im effect, the Senate is invited to apply 
to government this remarkable philosophy of the poet. Do 
not investigate; just patiently await the time when the Falls 
and Dohenys, the Forbeses and the Daughertys, in some un- 
happy mood of perversity, shall reveal their own perfidy. Mr. 
President, this may seem an extreme analogy; but if that is 
not substantially the plea of this message and this letter I 
fail to comprehend the meaning of them. 3 

THE SENATE INVESTIGATIONS 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that Senate investigations, far 
from creating the condition graphically described by the Presi- 
dent as “lawless government,” have been fairly effective, and 
when the President angrily presents a contrary view he is 
enmeshed in his own criticism. It was a Senate investigation 
that sent Albert B. Fall to Three Rivers a disgraced man and 
a self-confessed felon. It was a Senate investigation that 
revealed the utter incapacity and indifference to public obliga- 
tion of Mr. Denby, compelled by force of public opinion to 
retire from the Cabinet, despite his repeated defiances and 
oft-ayowed determination to remain in office. It was a Senate 
investigation that confirmed the popular conyiction of Mr. 
Daugherty’s unfitness for high distinction by revealing an of- 
ficial situation and personal contacts which literally shocked 
the Nation and compelled his dismissal from the Cabinet. It 
was a Senate investigation that revealed the appalling con- 
dition of the Veterans’ Bureau, with its frauds upon the 
Government, its immoral orgies, its wicked neglect of sick 
and disabled soldiers of the World War. The culprits, now 
headed for jail, will doubtless agree that Senate investigations 
are disturbing to the usual order of things. It was a Senate 
investigation that disclosed the criminal and fraudulent and 
sordid nature of the oil lease transactions which caused the 
Congress, by sanction of the President himself, to direct re- 
covery of the public domain and the prosecution of the crimi- 
nals. It is by reason of a Senate investigation that attorneys 
chosen by the President and confirmed by the Senate are this 
moment engaged in the prosecution of civil suits and criminal 
actions to restore the Government's proprietary rights and to 
punish the men who acquired them by means of bribery and 
corruption and the betrayal of publie trusts. 


Whatever else may be revealed presents a wide field for conjec- 
ture. But what already has been disclosed, involving the very 
integrity of the Government itself and hundreds of millions 
of property interests, furnishes no justification for the charge 
against the Senate of having instituted “a condition of lawless 


government,” Rather should the Senate be eommended by the 
President and the country for exposing a condition of lawless- 
ness in government which has disgraced one former Cabinet 
minister, discredited another, and confirmed the public detesta- 
tion of a third, Rather should the Senate be thanked for its 
swift and earnest action to recover the Nation’s stolen wealth 
and to visit upon the thieves the severest reprisals. And unless 
the President of the United States desires to be regarded as a 
reluctant, rather than an eager, participant in this joint 
legislative and executive aggression, he must moderate the 
harsh condemnation contained in his message to the Senate 
and withdraw from a position which is not only untenahle, 
but positively distressing to his fellow citizens. 


MR, MELLON’S TAX RETURNS 


When an investigation of the Internal Reyenue Bureau of 
the Treasury Department was ordered, Mr. President, it did 
not once occur to me to believe that anything of a reprehensi- 
ble nature would be revealed by the inquiry. I felt, owing to 
the large business capabilities and useful legislative experience 
of the members of this Senate committee, that they might find 
some cure or some corrective of the detestable spirit 
of bureaucracy which almost inyatiably afflicts the taxgatherers 
of a nation and which is irritating in its best form and 
oppressive in its worst. I observed it in the bureau when I 
was at the Treasury and to me it was constantly a source of 
anxiety. It occurred to me that this Senate committee might 
at least find some remedy for this intolerable attitude. In no 
degree have I been willing to participate m the suspicion that 
actual frand or favoritism is appreciably practiced in the as- 
sessments or refunds to the wealthier taxpayers. I have re- 
jected as ineredible the implication that Secretary Mellon has 
received discriminating treatment in this regard. As I esti- 
mate men, he fs the outstanding figure of this administration, 
which means that at the least he has sense, if not character. 
I think he possesses both and I am sure he has vastly too 
much sense to accept bureau favors or to permit any exhibi- 
tion of partiality toward the companies with which he has 
connection. That would be to deliver himself into the hands 
of his enemies, personal and political. Moreover, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is nothing necessarily singular about large repay- 
ments to large taxpayers any more than there would be about 
small repayments to small taxpayers. The tax returns of per- 
sons of large wealth are intricate and complicated. The 
chances of errors, both of omission and commission, are ten 
times as great as in the case of moderate assessments. These 
things neither surprise nor disturb me, for I know when I was 
at the Treasury the most difficult achievement in this world 
was ever to get back from the Federal Government a dollar 
once collected by the Government. 

When I noted that Secretary Mellon promptly had in- 
vited an inquisition of his tax returns and the Treasury trans- 
actions with his companies, I saw he had done precisely what 
it was assumed he would do. I did not think and do not now 
eonceive that Mr. Mellon could fear an examination of that 
kind. Least of all could I imagine or do I now infer that an 
examination of that sort, by whomsoever made, could seriously 
impede Treasury transactions or create consternation among 
60,000. Treasury employees at Washington and in the field. 
Therefore, Mr. President, when there was read from the desk 
last Friday the extraordinary letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury completely reversing his previously avowed attitude 
toward the Senate investigation, and intemperately assailing 
the Senate itself and deriding its procedure as “ government 
by investigation,” I marveled what the explanation might be. 
It was given us in the address to the Senate on Saturday 
by the senior Senator from Indiana; and I regret not to find 
him in his seat to-day, for I sent him a message stating that I 
purposed saying some things which at least might interest him. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? rs 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Indiana is 
absent because of an impending death in his family. 

Mr. GLASS. That I greatly regret, and, had I known, would 
have induced me to refrain from saying even what I feel now 
obliged to say. 


AN AMAZING SPRACH 


Not less amazing, albeit a little more amiable than the 
President’s message, was the address of the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana. Not less vehement, though. infinitely | 
more enlightening, than Secretary Mellon’s letter was this 
remarkable speech. The Senator told us with startling frank- 
ness that he and the Secretary of the Treasury and the Presi- 
dent of the United States alike stood aghast at the prospect 
of a congressional investigation of the prohibition enforeement | 
unit of the United States Treasury! ; 

Ministering angels, if any there be, defend the President. of 
the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury! Investi- 
gation must end because it may touch the Secretary! The 
Secretary is a main support of the President; and if this sup- 
port should be jostled by inquiry, the whole structure of gov- 
ernment would topple! Let me not state inaccurately, par- 
ticularly in his absence, or misinterpret the senior Senator 
from Indiana, His exact words were: 


Mr. Mellon is one of the main supports of the President of the 


United States and, my fellew-citizens, with all due respect to any- 


body else, the President undoubtedly will be our leader in the next 
campaign. Therefore, whatever militates against him, if it čan be 
brought against him at this time through any kind of investigation, 
bas a tendency to weaken him if it can reach him. 


In this unique theory of government we have an intelligible 
explanation of the Secretary’s changed attitude and of the 
President's alarm. Government by investigation is not gov- 
ernment ;” conversely government by suppression is government. 
The Senate committee is invited, indeed is challenged, to in- 
vestigate Mr. Mellon's tax returns and those of his corporations. 
So anxious is the Secretary for this bootless pursuit, as I 
think, he waives for himself and procures waiver for his com- 
panies as to all their rights of privacy. There was no thought, 
as there was no suggestion, of disorganization or demoraliza- 
tion in consequence of this contemplated committee activity. 
But the Indiana Senator learns that the inquiry may not end 
there. It was designed to extend to the prohibition enforce- 
ment unit, whereupon poise gives way to panic and very sud- 
denly it is discovered that 60,000 Treasury employees through- 
out the country will be diverted and harassed and driven 
from their task of collecting the Government's revenue be- 
cause illicit distillers and bootleggers are to be chased to the 
swamps and creek bottoms. } 

There is a conference; the remedy is discussed and a line of 
action apparently agreed on. The Secretary expresses to the 
President his abhorrence of “government by investigation“; 
the Senator from Indiana by resolution proposes to end the 
inquiry; and the President of the United States before the 
whole country brings in question the probity ef the Senate by 
the astounding charge that its investigations have produced 
“a condition of lawless government.“ 


NO PARTISAN MATTER 


My legislative activities haye had so little to do with partisan 
discussion that I have no aptitude for it. I am not speaking 
pow in any partisan vein or with the remotest desire to 
asperse the Secretary of the Treasury or rudely to criticize 
the President of the United States. But the developments in re- 
gard to the matter now under discussion have profoundly, 
affected me. If the Senate of the United States is what the 
Secretary of the Treasury says it is; if the Senate of the 
United States has done what the President says it has done, 
I would not thrip my fingers to remain a Member of the body 
and I would utter no word of remonstrance against the 
obvious purpose and attempt of these high officials to arouse’ 
against the Senate the great body of citizens who have been 
falsely told that the revenue bill and other imperative legisla- 
tive measures have been impeded or forgotten in an unbridled 
pursuit of political inquiries. 

I am not insensible of the fact, sir, that there are Senators 
with so little spirit and so devoid of proper self-esteem us 
shamelessly to plead guilty to this shocking indictment. The 
senior Senator from New Jersey seemed yesterday to derive 
peculiar satisfaction in the confession which he made of the 
degeneracy of the Senate. He is entitled to speak for him- 
self; but I take leave to suggest that he need not have been 
so specific. The servility with which he accepted the chas- | 
tisement of the Executive message plainly exhibited his abase- 
ment in the presence of titled consequence. Had 1 not the 
highest respect for the President of the United States I might 
be indifferent to his nnwarranted aspersions of this body. It 
is because I highly regard him that E resent, that I deplore, | 
his unprecedented strictures on a coordinate branch of the 
Government. 
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DELAY OF TAX REDUCTION 


The Senator from Indiana made other remarkable observa- 
tions which I should think he would, upon reflection, care to 
revise. He said: 


Mr. Mellon has proposed a tax problem, The tax bill is under con- 
sideration. If in any way they can besmirch him, if in any way they 
enn besmear him, if in any way they can weaken him as a citizen of 
the country or as an honest official, they will weaken to that extent 
the tax plan which he bas proposed and which the President of the 
United States has seen fit to indorse. 


What an imagination it requires, Mr. President, to create a 
relationship between the official obligation to enforce prohibi- 
tion laws and the enactment by Congress of a tax bill! This 
aside, sir, let me ask—and I am distressed that by reason of 
the illness of the Senator from Indiana he is not here to an- 
swer—but let me ask anybody with the inclination to speak for 
him who it was in another House that tore the Mellon plan 
to shreds, and why did they tear it to shreds? Did they in 
another place reject his philosopliy and wreck his entire plan 
of taxation because of any pending senatorial inquiry? Did his 
own party associates in the other branch of Congress bid defi- 
ance both to the President and his Secretary of the Treasury 
because they thought Mr. Mellon had been, or apprehended 
that he would be, “smeared” by investigations at this end of 
the Capitol? Better than the Senator nobody knows that the 
Mellon plan, with some parts of which I thoroughly agree, has 
not the remotest chance of being enacted into law by the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, Better than the Senator nobody knows that 
he and his party associates of the Finance Committee are simply 
causing delay and courting ultimate defeat when they reject the 
compromise plan of the House and bring here the original Mel- 
Jon plan for prolonged and unprofitable discussion. But more 
of this at another time, when the controversy shall be immi- 
nent. 

Mn. MELLON’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Senator can not outstrip me in his desire to commend 
the Secretary of the Treasury for those achievements which 
properly may be set down to his credit. But why should 
the Senator from Indiana have put hiniself at pains, in doing 
this, to overdraw the picture and malign preceding administra- 
tious of the Treasury? Said he: 

Secretary Mellon took the finances of this Government where, every- 
where, they were surrounded by chaos and has brought the Nation 
out until to-day we are the only nation in the world that has reduced 
its taxes and lowered its debt and balanced its budget, 


Ignoring those utterly absurd inaccuracies which are not 
pertinent to the immediate discussion, I intend to ask the 
Senator from Indiana to be specific, and I pause right now and 
invite any Senator disposed to speak for lim to detail here 
those outstanding changes of policy whereby Mr. Mellon trans- 
formed the Treasury from chaos into order, whereby he put the 
credit of the United States at any higher standard than it occu- 
pied when he took the oath of office. : 

I invite any Benator familiar by reason of his seryice on 
the Finance Committee or his service in the Senate to stand 
here now and tell us what so different from that performed 
by the former administration the Secretary of the Treasury 
has done to “rescue the Nation from financial chaos” and to 
give it a higher status in the world of finance. I would wait 
80 long for an answer that we would be gone to the polls on 
election day. 

FORMER TREASURY ADMINISTRATIONS 


Mr. President, administration of the Treasury before the 
World War was a pastime. It was in the tragic: period of 
that conflict when peculiar accomplishments were required and 
when great problems were to be mastered. That such accom- 
plishments were applied and that the problems of the time 
were met aud mastered to the credit of the Nation was uni- 
versally attested by men competent to bear testimony. With 
the conflict ended, the difficulties of initiative and administra- 
tion were accentuated. But in a little while, when the exalta- 
tion of combat was gone, when the spirit of sacrifice had 
subsided, when the reaction from idealism to materialism had 
set in, the Treasury Department floated a loan of $3,500,000,000 
at the same interest charge that prevails to-day after nearly 
six years of peace! Within a few months after that achieye- 
ment the President, by Executive order, upon recommeudation 
of the Treasury, removed the export embargo on gold, which 
instantly gaye us the status of the only gold standard country 
of the earth, a distinction preserved until now. Mr. Mellon’s 
immediate predecessor pursued the established policies and 
handed over to his successor perhaps the best organized piece 
of financial machinery in the world. 
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For seven years the Federal reserve banking system had 


functioned and through its agencies floated twenty billions of 


bonds to defray the expenses of the war. For five years the 
farm loan system had been in practical operation: The great 
Treasury certificate and note selling system was firmly estab- 
lished. The first full fiscal year after the armistice showed an 
adjusted surplus of $291,000,000 in ordinary receipts over ordi- 
nary expenditures, and while the currencies of all other coun- 
tries had been frightfully depraved, the American dollar was 
at a premium in every money market of the earth! 

It was in these circumstances, Mr. President, with these 
established agencies already at hand, that Mr. Mellon took 
over the Treasury. Mr. Mellon accepted and continued these 
policies: As far as I have been able to discover, they prevail 
there to-day, the policies as well as the agencies. So where is 
the extraordinary exhibition of magic which has “rescued the 
country from financial chaos” and given it credit among the 
nations of the world? Be it said to Mr. Mellon’s credit, 
he retained a greater part of the personnel and his undersec- 
retary, in charge of fiscal affairs, the hardest worked and 
poorest paid attaché of the Government, who left its employ- 
ment three months ago, was an invaluable legacy from the pre- 
ceding administration. 


THE WRECKING CREW 


No thanks are due to the practical politicians of his party. 
I asked a while ago what was needed, what was lacking when 
the Treasury was taken over? Since asking that question it 
has occurred to me that there was something lack, or rather 
somebody lacking, and that body was Elmer Dover, a spoils- 
man of national repute. He was put at the Treasury and 
forthwith was assembled the wrecking crew. The key men of 
that great establishment were listed and Mr. Dover was to 
decapitate the whole bunch. Be it said to the credit, both of 
his. courage and his wisdom, Mr, Mellon declined to permit 
the wrecking to proceed, -Be it said to the credit of his courage 
and his wisdom that he made the issue with the very Presi- 
dent to whom he owed his own appointment and prevailed. 
Instead of wrecking the Treasury, as avowed practical politicians 
wanted to do, Mr. Mellon kicked out Elmer Doyer, and what- 
ever he has achieved in “rescuing the Nation from financial 
chaos” and giving it credit in the world he has accomplished 
with the policies und with the personnel, largely, that were 
handed over to him on the 4th of March, 1921, While I highly 
praise his achievements, and while [ impute to him patriotism 
and capability, I stand here to resent the false assumption that 
his renown may be enhanced by misrepresentation of those 
who preceded him in office, 


TIE “MELLON PIAN” 


Sir, if I could diminish the fame of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, good taste and disrelish for such things would 
forbid. But I praise and take satisfaction in his demon- 
strated capabilities, and to the Senator from Indiana, or to any 
Senator who will speak for the Senator from Indiana, I com- 
mend the frankness of Mr. Mellon, When writing to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee of the House the letter 
which so enhanced his reputation in the country, he was fair 
enough to say that he taught no new philosophy and avowed 
no new doctrine, but was following in principle the frequently 
expressed judgment of his three Democratic predecessors. 

I know that some of my colleagues on this side of the Cham- 
ber do not entirely share my views on taxation, as I do not 
in detail completely share the views of Mr. Mellon on taxation. 
I mention these facts only to convict the Senator from Indiana, 
or anybody who here will assume responsibility for his state- 
ments, of the grossest exaggeration when in the flight of par- 
tisan declamation he tells the country that Mr. Mellon inherited 
chaos, and, by waving some magic wand, transformed the 
United States Treasury from a status of wreckage to a state 
of order. 

BOOTLEGGEES IMMUNE 


Mr, President, the Secretary of the Treasury is a seasoned 
financier and a business man of large observation and exten- 
sive experience. So much the worse for him when he forsakes 
his accustomed calm and becomes sharply agitated when a 
Senator of his own party, aided and abetted by the Republican 
governor of his own State, proposes by sanction of the Senate 
of the United States to investigate the administration of a 
single unit within the jurisdiction of the Treasury. S 

And, Mr. President, there seems something sinister about 
the extraordinary contention that enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion laws is not a proper subject of inquiry. The Senator from 
Indiana already has startled the country by his declaration 
that this Government unit must be considered immune, 
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and order of the Nation, for the next five years at least, if this 
administration is continued, will be regarded with complacency, 
4f not with actual compassion. 

But, Mr. President, be this as it may, there is nothing in any 
phase of the questien which could possibly justify this great 
official of the in casting bis fretful opprobrium. upon 
the Senate ef the United States. I say it is everlastingly, to 
be deplored that the President sheuld not only sanction but 
participate and accentuate. 

REPUBLICAN INVESTIGATIONS 


The Senator from Indiana, in extenuation of this Executive 
arraignment of the Senate, reminded this side of the Chamber 
of what a fine sense of restraint was exhibited by his side of 
the Chamber toward the recent Democratic administration. 
Mr. President, I desire to repeat that I have not spoken 
to-day as a partisan. What I have said might as readily be 
said of a Democratic President or a Democratic Secretary of 
the Treasury as of the distinguished men who occupy those 
high posts to-day. But when the Senator from Indiana al- 
Jeges in evidence the generosity of his own party toward its 
adversaries he must imagine that we on this side have short 

memories, indeed, and my retort to him is that never in the 
story of legislative experience wes there such an orgy of in- 
quiry and search as when the Senator's party came partially 
into repossession of ‘this Government. 

Let us not, Mr. President, revive the wretched memory of 
the visit to the sick-bed chamber. Retributive justice ‘has laid 


ists to speculate upon his mental capa- 
bilities as affected by his physical disorders. 

Better were ft; perhaps, net to refer to the facts of record, 
where an adversary Senator from the State of Pennsylvania 
nis place in this Chaniber made the unqualified deciara- 
tión that upon the return of President Wilson and Mrs. Wilson 
from abroad they had brought in free of duty several million 
dollars“ worth of gifts from the crowned heads and people of 
Purope; and then began, by indirection, to inqnire about the 
pocket handkerchiefs and the one or two lace coverlets that 
had been given in token of personal esteem! When officially 
it was shown that a greater libel was never uttered or printed 
in the Conoresstowat RECORD, there was no apology ever made 
for the indecent allegation. 1 have ‘here, and shall, with con- 
sent, insert in my speech the detailed Inventory of the few 
trifling things, gifts of affection and regard, which were 
brought in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. W oh in the chair). 
In the absence of objection, the list will be printed in the 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Brnxus of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recor the statement of the 
Secretary to the President in reply to the resolutions introduced by the 
gentleman. from Lilinois [Mr. Rotienherg] and the gentieman from Iowa 
(Mr, Ramszyanr}. 

The Spmager. The gentleman from South Carolina asks unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the Secretary to 
the President. Ie there eng (After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The following is the statement : 

“ STATEMENT BY MR. TUMULTY 


“ While on his western trip the President's attention was called 
te the resolution of Representative Rodenberg, of Illinois, and the 
statements of Senators Penrose and Sherman in regard to gifts 
received by the President and Mrs. Wilson while they were in 
Europe. 

“Senator Sherman indicated the basis of the various stories 
touching this matter when he said that ‘cloakroom gossip lays 
the value of these gifts at half a million dolars? Senator Penrose 
said he bad been informed that the presidential party brought 
back to this country presents from crowned heads and foreign 
governments amounting to several million dollars.’ 

Here are the facts: 


i 


“ Outside of a considerable number of small gifts, such as books, 
walking sticks, an old silver dish found in the ruius of Louvain, 
war souvenirs made by soldiers or out of war material, and 
numerous medals struck off in his honor, the following are the 
only important gifts received by the President in Europe: 

“In England: 

“ Photograph of the King and Queen of England. 

“A book relating to Windsor Castle. 

“The freedom of the city of London, presented in a gold casket, 
by the lord mayor at Guild Han. 

In Italy: 

“A water-color picture, on bronze easel, presented by the Queen 
of Italy. 

“A bronze figure presented at the capitol, in Rome, a gift from 
the peeple. 

“A figure of ‘Italla Victoria,’ sent to the train at Genoa, either 
by a school or by the citizens of Genoa. 

“A set of bouks from the citizens of Genoa, 

“A mosaic, presented by the Pope. 

“In France: 

“A bronze figure, presented by a body of students. 

“The President also received numerous honorary degrees from 
nearly all of the countries of Europe, and many resolutions of 
respect and gratitude, 

“Knowing that there is a constitutional inhibition against the 
President receiving gifts from foreign rulers or States, the Prest- 
dent, after consulting the Secretary of State, was preparing a list 
of the presents he intended to ask the permission of Congress to 
retain just before he started on his western trip. 

In addition to the gifts receivad by the President, the follow- 
ing tokens were presented te Mrs. Wileon while she was in Europe: 

“In France: 

“A pin of Parisian enamel with tiny diamond chips, presented 
in hetel de ville by the city of Paris. 

“Linen hand-embroidered lunch set (small cloth and dosen 
napkins) in a ase, presented through Madame Poincare and 
Madame Pichon by the workingwomen of France. 

“In Belgium : 

“A small medal, by Cardinal Mercier, 

A Belgian lace table cover, presented by the Queen, 

“A complete file of the Libre Belgique, the paper published dur- 
ing the German occupation, presented by the King, in leather 
folder, 

“In Italy: 

„A reproduction of tbe Wolf and Romulus and Remus, in gold, 
presented by the people through private subscription. 

“A plece of luce in leather case, presented by Signor Orlando in 
behalf .of his colleagues.“ 

“A small reproduction 45 sthver of a pitcher found in the ruins 
of ‘Pompeii. 

In making this statement I am acting upon the express direc- 
tion. ef the President and Mrs. Wilson.” 


ABOUT SMPLOYING ATTORNEYS 


Mr. GLASS. Oh, no, Mr, President, the party of the Senator 
from Indiana had no sense of inquiry. I have here, and shall 
insert as an appendix to my remarks, the list of investigations 
which they did institute, 51 of them going full blast at one 
time, nearly $150,000 being expended at one session of Con- 
gress in special inquiries and $2,000,000 being appropriated 
for the Department of Justice to continue its espionage, 

Oh, a Senate committee has employed an attorney, to be 
paid, it is said, by a member of the committee—of that I have 
spoken—and the President and his secretary become agitated 
when it is feared that this attorney will penetrate too far into 
the mysteries of that house of order rather tham chaos. 

The records before me show what was done by the other 
side in its moments of generous consideration of a Democratie 
administration. They appointed a committee to investigate 
the War Department, and that committee also employed an 
attorney whom no member of it ventured to pay. They took 
a sore, testy, disappointed attaché of the War Department to 
tum upon his associates, and whereas he had been receiving 
$4500 and maintenance, they paid him $20,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money to ‘investigate and expose those with whom he 
formerly had been affiliated. 

What did that committee do? They delegated by formal 
resolution authority to this attorney from the War Depart- 
ment to investigate the War Department. I have here the 
record, which shows that that action was taken, and that his 
man Ansell, the hired attorney of the committee, conducted 
hearings in the absence of every member of the committee. 
The record further shows that when Representative Flood, of 
Virginia, on ome oceasion walked into the committee room 
this man was there seated, in the absence of every member of 
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the committee, taking the testimony of witnesses, with no 
opportunity to cross-examine or to ascertain the truth of what 
they were saying. Representative Flood put upon the com- 
mittee record his protest against that procedure and exacted 
a promise later from the chairman of the committee that the 
offense should not be repeated; but it did occur and the prom- 
ise was violated. Yet the Senate of the United States is sol- 
emnly arraigned Lefore the country for a partisan proceeding, 
it is alleged, and this arraignment by the President and his 
Secretary of the Treasury is sought to be justified by talk about 
the magnanimity and the generous consideration that was 
exhibited for the adversary party when the Republicans re- 
possessed themselyes of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 
NOT A TAINTED DOLLAR 

But what of those 51 investigations? To what has a single 
one of them eyer amounted? Where is the tainted dollar that 
was spent in the eight years of Woodrow Wilson’s administra- 
tion? Ah, the Senator said the money was “recklessly, wan- 
tonly spent.” Granted. We had business before us. We were 
seeking to win a war. We did not pause to higgle or to in- 
quire or to consider how much was spent; but, with all the $40,- 
000,000,000 spent, -where is the tainted dollar? Where is the 
culprit whom you sought? Where is the Cabinet minister dis- 
graced? Where the defrauded soldier? Oh, there was an in- 
dictment of two, but what has become of them? ‘They were 
thrown out of court with a judicial reprimand that should 
have carried at least chagrin and mortification to the lawyers 
who pursued the idle inquiry and prosecution. 

Mr. President, my colleague, [Mr. Swanson] reminds me 
that personal allusion was made by the Indiana Senator to 
Newton D. Baker, the then Secretary of War; and the Senator 
from Indiana put the crowning feather in his cap of generosity 
and party appraisal when he said, “ Baker was not dismissed,” 

No; Baker was not dismissed. Baker had no fear of de- 
moralizing the morale or putting the normal activities of the 
War Department awry by an investigation. He demanded. an 
investigation, and L sat ju that committee room, and never be- 
fore in all my life did I see, nor ever shall I h see, any 
honest man acquit himself with such credit, with such courage, 
with such tact, with. all the refinements of a gentleman; so 
completely was the task performed that I went to him in the 
committee room and told him my only objection to its perform- 
ance was that he was “too damned much of a gentleman.” 

Dismissed? Why, I should think the proudest event in all of 
his life would be the word of testimonial from the General of 
the Army commending without qualification his splendid sery- 
ice and his cooperation with the combat forces in Europe and 
his provision for them. 

GOVERNMENT BY BLACKMAIL 


As I started to say a while ago, I have no doubt that in the 
processes of legislative inquiry things are done not in conform- 
ity to strict rules of evidence in the courts, aud things which 
prudent men must deplore; but, Mr, President, the processes of 
law are not always above suspicion. Government by investi- 
gation! I wonder what the Senator from Indiana—indeed, I 
wonder what the President of the United States or his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—would call the proceeding against the 
junior Senator of Montana [Mr. WuHextxze] at this time, taking 
the guise of lawful action, masquerading in the garb of regular 
process? How I could wish that my personal esteem for the 
President of the United States might have been increased; how 
I wish that his reputation for courage might have been ac- 
centuated, by the instant removal from office of every knave 
who had part in sanctioning or participating in a proceeding 
like that! 

I hesitate to speak of it, because it is in process of investiga- 
tion; but I say if the junior Senator from Montana were satu- 
rated with guilt, as falsely charged, the time and the manner of 
his pursuit and indictment impeaches the very integrity of this 
Government of law and order, It amounted to legal black- 
mailan affront to the Senate, and a threat against this Senate 
committee of investigation, 

I once heard it said authentically that a President of the 
United States had remarked of his Secretary of the Treasury 
that Mellon is a fine fellow, a great financier, but, poor man, 
he knows nothing about polities.” I suppose that is the reason 
why Elmer Dover was sent down to teach him something about 
politics. I am willing to add my attestation to what the Presi- 
dent said of Mellon. He knows nothing about politics, In- 
stead of wasting his time and creating bitterness by affronting 
the Senate of the United States, why did he not attempt black- 
mail, as the Department of Justice did? Why did he not put 
his agents after the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], a 
person of great wealth, and threaten him with a readjustment 


eh his tax returns? That would have been comparable to this 
other y 

‘Too long, Mr. President, have I occupied the patience and 
attention of the Senate. I never should have spoken but for 
my conscientious conviction that this message of the President 
and this letter of the Secretary of the Treasury constitute the 
most extraordinary breach of official etiquette that has ever 
occurred in the history of the Republic, Let any Senator who 
may or please confess his satisfaction with the flagellation. 
For myself, I hope whenever I become so deficient in spirit and 
independence of thought as to accept supinely, or at all, any 
such outrageous arraignment from any official on earth the 
8 2 Virginia may promptly consign me to a well-merited 
obscurity. 7 


APPENDIX 
Parr 1.—INVESTIGATIONS 
(Resolutions introduced on various subjects during Sixty-sixth [Re- 
publican] Congress) 
{An asterisk (“) at left of title indicates resolution was agreed to] 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
To investigate substitutes for railroad crossties. H. Res: 20 (Dyan). 
*To investigate price of coal. S. Res, 126 (Frelinghuysen), 
*To investigate report of socialistic activities in Federal Trade Com- 
mission, S. Res. 217 (WATSON). 
To investigate sugar question, H. Res. 418 (Babka). 
To investigate print paper as to prices and discrimination. 
488 (FULLER, III.). 
COMMITTER ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
To investigate propaganda to influence railroad legislation. S. Res. 
261 (Norris). 
To take testimony outside of Washington to imvestigate Federal 
Trade Commission. S. Res. 295 (Townsend). 
*To investigate strike of railroad employees. S. Res. 346 (Mo- 
Cormick). 
COMMITTEE ON FORETON AFFAIRS (HOUSE) AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 
* (SENATE) 
To Investigate policy of not recognizing Costa Rican Government. 
H. Res. 22 (Gould). 
To investigate default of Russian bonds and reason for troops being 
kept in Russia.. H. Res. 86 (Mason). 
»To investigate peace treaty “leak.” 
»To investigate question of reparation by Mexico, 
(Kix). 
»To investigate status of C. A. K. Martens, of Russia. S, Res. 263 
(Kenyon). 
To investigate Lansing resignation and affairs of other Cabinet 
officers, H. Res. 463 (Mason). 
To investigate situation in San Domingo, S. Res. 513 (Mason). 
COMMITTER ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
To investigate Shipping Board. H. Res. 31 (GREENE, Mass.). 
To investigate merchant marine questions. H. Res. 50 (Gremnn, 
Mass.). 


H. Res. 


S. Res. 64 (Hitchcock). 
8, Res. 106 


COMMITTED OF AGRICULTURE 

To investigate alleged chemical treatment of certain foods. H. Res. 
42 (Mason). 

To investigate garden, city, and suburb movement in Hurope. 8. 
Res. 90 (SHmPPARD). 

*To investigate shortage and prices of sugar. $S. Res. 197 (New). 

To investigate refining of cottonseed ofl. H, Res. 317 (Sanders, 
La.) 

To investigate feasibility of use of saccharin as substitute for sugar. 
S. Res, 209 (SPENCER), 

*To investigate wheat situation and transportation problems in 
Southwest. S. Res. 211 (Own). 

To investigate supply of cars for transportation of grain and food 
products. S. Res, 802 (Gronna). Placed on Senate Calendar Febru- 
ary 11, 1920. 

To investigate United States Grain Corporation officials involved in 
alleged speculations. H. Res. 486 (Hutchinson). 

COMMITTED ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

To investigate Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation. 
H. Res. 49 (CLARK, Fla.) 

*To investigate the whole question of public buildinge and grounds. 
S. Res. 210 (FERNALD). Senate Rept. 336. 

`! COMMITTER ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


To investigate suspension of Miss Alice Wood, 
S. Res. 17 (Jonzs, Wash.). 

* To investigate rents and high cost of living in District of Colum- 
bia. S. Res. 150 (Sherman). Senate Rept. 327. 1 

To investigate improving Botanie Garden, S. Res. 165 (Phelan). 


school-teacher, 
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To investigate financial relations and District matters, H. Res. 257 
(Mapes). 

To investigate charges against R. C. Bruce, assistant superintendent 
of schools of District of Columbia. H. Res. 410 (MADDEN), 

To investigate question of operation of street-car system by Govern- 
ment. S. Res. 351 (Jones, Wash.). 

To investigate bread prices. S. Res. 358 (CAPPER). 

To investigate conditions of the Washington Terminal. 
(Joxxs, Wash.) 


S. Res. 382 


TO APPOINT JOINT COMMITTEES 

Six committees to be appointed and investigate reconstruction — 
lems. S. Con. Res, 3 (CUMMINS), 

To investigate Mexican situation. H. J. Res. 124 (Gould). 

To investigate high cost of living. S. J. Res. 92 (OweEN). 

To investigate public health questions. H. Con. Res. 33 (DENISON). 

To investigate public health questions. S. Con. Res. 13 (France). 

*To investigate activities of Government departments in public 
health matters. S. Con. Res. 14 (France). 

To investigate needs of ex-soldiers. S. J. Res. 145 (ROBINSON). 

To investigate Harriman Geographic Code System. S. J. Res. 188 
(Moses). 

To create joint committee on the reorganization of the administrative 
branch of the Government. S. J. Res. 191 (Smoor). Passed Senate 
May 10, 1920. Failed to pass House on two-thirds vote June 3. 


TO APPOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


*To investigate eligibility of Victor BERGER. H. Res. 6 (DAr- 
LINGER). 

To investigate charges against Secretary Houston by Spillman. 
H. Res. 26 (Cramron). 

To investigate irregularities in lieu of Hughes aircraft report. 
H. Res. 34 (Welty). 

To investigate dealing in cotton futures. H. Res. 59 (CARAWAY). 

* To investigate War Department contracts and expenditures. H. 
Res. 78 (GnAHAu, III.). House Rept. 20. Partial report on food in 
storage. House Rept. 171. Resolution for consideration of same: 
H. Res. 206 (Campbell, Kans.), House Rept. 166. Resolution directing 
sale of Army foodstuffs: H. Res, 212 (GRAHAM, III.), passed House 
July 29, 1919. Resolution for special investigation of hardware sales 
made by Government during war: H. Res. 450 (Garland). Resolution 
requesting War Department to deliver surplus motor vebicles to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for road construction: H. Res. 362 ( vis), 
House Rept. 441. Adopted in House November 6, 1919. House Docu- 
ments 455 and 556, Resolution requesting Secretary of War to review 
war contracts and claims growing out of war: H. Res. 381 (GRAHAM, 
III.), House Rept. 463. Resolution for investigation of camps: H. Res. 
279 (KAHN). Adopted September 8, 1919. Resolution for considera- 
tion of House Report 487, relating to contract adjustments: H. Res. 
416 (GranAm, III:). Adopted December 15, 1919. House Document 
478 contains report of Secretary of the Interior on contract adjust- 
ments on ore productions. Resolution for investigation of hardware 
sales: H. Res. 450 (Garland). Resolution for consideration of House 
Report 637, relating to aviation: H. Res. 482 (Garland) and H. Res. 
483 (Garland). Adopted in House March 5, 1920. Report on General 
Hospital No. 21 at Aurora, Colo.: House Rept. 616. Report on 
aviation: House Rept. 637, two parts (GRAHAM, III.). Resolution 
ealling on Attorney General to prosecute fraud in construction of 
camps and cantonments: H. Res. 515 (GRAHAM, III.). Report on 
same: House Rept, 816. Resolution for consideration of H. Res. 515 
and House Rept. 816: H. Res. 517, report of committee on same being 
House Rept. 819. H. Res. 517 adopted in House April 12 and H. Res. 
517 adopted April 13, 1920. Resolution calling for investigation of 
expenditures of investigating committees: H.. Res. 558 (BYRNES, 
S. C.). Report of subcommittee No. 5 on ordnance, relating to nitrate 
plants: House Report 998, submitted by Mr. GraHam (III.). Resolu- 
tion to indorse recommendations in nitrate report No. 998: H. Res, 


563 (Gnauau, III.). House report accompanying resolution: House 
Report 1002. Rule to consider H. Res. 563: H. Res. 564. 
To investigate methods of Government financial functions. H. Res. 


101 (TINKHAM). 


To devise plan for budget system. S. Res. 58 (McCormick). Sen- 
ate Rept.. No. 12. 

To devise plan for budget system. H. Res. 107 (TINKHAM). 

To investigate strike of telephone and telegraph operators. H. Res. 


120 (Ursnaw). 

To investigate wheat grading and “outside connections,” of C. J. 
Brand, office of Markets and Rural Organization. H. Res. 131 (TincHErR). 

To investigate conditions at Fort Sheridan, Ili. H. Res. 153 (Rick- 
etts). 

To devise legislation to insure plentiful supply of coal. 
(MACGREGOR). 

To investigate high cost of living. H. Res. 158 (Parrish). 

*To create committee on budget. H. Res. 168 (Good). 
Rept. 192, 


H. Res, 157 


House 


*To investigate Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation, 
(Walsh). House Rept. 149, 

To investigate conduct of John Skelton Williams. H. Res. 173 
(MCFADDEN). 

To investigate high prices of meat and food, and profiteering. 
174 (Johnson, Miss.) 

To investigate high cost of living. H. Res. 181 (Parrish). 

To investigate propaganda for sale of coal and to ascertain if there 
is a shortage. H. Res, 188 (HUDDLESTON). 4 

To investigate Washington riots. H. Res. 188 (CLARK, Fla.) 

To investigate losses from forest fires in northern Minnesota. 
Res. 195 (Carss). 

To fix sale price of Shipping Board vessels. H. Con. Res. 23 (Ep- 
MONDS), 

To investigate race riots in Washington. H. J. Res. 160 (Emerson). 

To investigate high cost of living. S. Res. 148 (MCKULLAR). 

To investigate high cost of living. S. Res. 159 (OWEN). 

To investigate railroad questions. H. Res. 248 (HUDDLESTON). 

To investigate income-tax returns of dealers in foods and necessities 
and as to dollar-per-year“ men connected with concerns haying Gov- 
ernment contracts; S. Res. 171 (WALSH, Mass.). 

To investigate accounts of Alien Property Custodian. 
(Calder). Favorable report ordered by committee. 

To investigate Housing Corporation and other housing agencies, 
H. Res. 268 (‘TREADWAY). 

To investigate question of stabilizing purchasing power of gold dol- 
lar. H. Res. 278 (Husted). 

To investigate operations of Vocational Education Board. 
815 (ROGERS). 

To investigate conditions at Walter Reed and St. Elizabetbs Hos- 
pitals. H. Res. 322 (THOMPSÓN). 

To ascertain methods of securing commissions for officers in Army 
for home duty.“ H. Res. 328 (Jounson, S. Dak,). 

To investigate discrimination against individual hackmen in District 
of Columbia. H. Res. 334 (ZnLMAN). 

To investigate question of legislation for Americanization, 
838 (Hulings). 

To investigate coal strike. H. Res: 873 (UPSHAW). 

To investigate treatment of military prisoners at Fort Jay, N. Y. 
H. Res. 392 (Hulings). 

To investigate high cost of print paper. H. Res. 407 (Ricketts). 

To investigate organization activities and methods of business of 
administrative branch of Government, H. J. Res. 298 (Moore, Va.). 

*To investigate public-school system in District of Columbia. S. Res. 
810 (Harrison). Senate Report 685 (May 26, 1920). 

To investigate administration of Federal reserve act. H. Res. 476 
(Kine). 


H. Res. 171 


H. Res, 


H. 


S. Res. 172 


H. Res. 


H. Res. 


To investigate depreciation of market value of Liberty bonds. HI. 
Res. 510 (Mack). 

*To investigate housing conditions and building construction. S. Res. 
350 (Calder), Senate Report 685 (May 26, 1920). 

To investigate sugar question. H. Res. 529 (KELLY, Pa.). 

To investigate mining situation in and near Scranton, Pa. H. Res. 


545 (McLane). 

To investigate expenditures of investigating committees. H. Res. 
558 (BYRNES, S. C.). 

To investigate prices, concentration of wealth, and to inspect tax 
returns of corporations. S. Res. 866 (WALSH, Mass.). 

To investigate escape of Grover C. Bergdoll, convicted of draft deser- 
tion. H. Res. 574 (KAHN), 


MORE THAN ONE COMMITTER 


H. Res. 24 (Mason). 
S. Res. 60 (Poindexter). 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


To investigate unemployment. 
To investigate unemployment, 


To assign men to study “relative value.“ 8. 
by request). 
To investigate “relative values“ under Wagner plan. 


12 (VAILE). 


Con. Res. 1 (Thomas, 
H. Con. Res, 


RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
To ascertain under what authority eastbound tariff No. 30-C was 
issued. H. Res. 80 (Currie, Mich,). 
INDIVIDUAL ASSIGNMENT 
| Charles W. Roberts to audit expenditure of funds by 5 States 
Employment Service. H. Res. 91 (BLANTON). 
STATA DEPARTMENT 


To investigate detention of Dr. William T. Ellis in Cairo. H. Res. 
111 (Mott). 0 

To investigate British embargo on sailing of Argentina steamship, 
. J. Res. 295 (BRITTEN), 
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To investigate question of ofice rooms for’ Senators, 5. Res, 85 
” (McKetrar). 
To investigate truthfulness of statements in S. Res. 94 about Repre- 
sentative Jounson of Kentucky. H. Res, 144 (Jounson, Ky.). 


COMMITTED ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS © 

*To investigate Michigan senatorial election case. 8. Res. 11 
(Pomerene). Referred to Committee to Audit and Control Contingent 
Expenses June 18, 1919, and adopted in Senate December 8, 1919. 

Jo inveatigate campaign expenditures of candidates for presidential 
nomination. S. Res. 857 (BORAH), 

*To investigate presidential campaign expenditures to November 
election. S. Res. 383 (Pomerene). Senate Report 663. 

COMMITTER ON FINANCE 
* To investigate war-risk insurance matters, S. Res. 173 (Gore). 
COMMITTED ON THE JUDICIARY 


To investigate conduct of Federal officials in Kansas, S. Res. 121 

SESS: 

„To investigate peace treaty with France as to its constitutionality, 

S. Res. 154 (Warsa, Mont.). Senate Report No. 215 contains report 
on investigation. 

To investigate imprisonment of E. T. Leech for contempt. H. Res. 
233 (Baer). 

To investigate maximum sale price of necessities of life to fight 
high cost of living. S. Res. 149 (Kirby). ` 

To investigate embargo on necessities of life. 8. Res. 157 (Myers). 

To investigate high cost of living. H. Res. 238 (Goodykoentz). : 

To investigate causes of race riots. S. Res, 189 ¢Curris), 

To investigate acceptance of gifts by President. H. Res. 311 (Roden- 

| berg). 

To investigate race riots and lynchings. H. Res. 319 (Dymr), 

* To investigate case of Robert A. Minor, alleged distributer of Rus- 
gian propaganda, and detained in France. S. Res. 216 (Kine). 

To Investigate action by Department of Justice in sugar question. 
II. Res. 464 (TINEHAM). 

* To investigate action by Attorney General on Louisiana sugar sit- 
uation. H. Res. 469 (Trxxuam), House Report 708. Final report of 
committee; House Report 1090 (June 2, 1920). 

To investigate charges against Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. H. Res. 522 (Hock). 

To investigate complaints of Gabriel Roth and others against De- 
partment of Justice, account property selnures. H. Res. 580 (Mason), 

To investigate trusts and monopolies. S. Res. 355 (Ke). 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


To investigation insane shell-shocked soldiers. IH. Res. 208 (Ricketts). 
To investigate incompetence and loss af prestige in war. H. Res, 472 
(Mason). 


COMMITTER ON APPROPRIATIONS 
To tuvestignte whether Henry Ford benefited from improvement of 
River Rouge, Mich. S. Res. 279 (Sherman). 
COMMITTER ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
To visit borders and ascertain conditions of immigration. 
204 (JonNsoNn, Wash.) 
„To investigate Illegal entry of aliens across borders of United States. 
8. Res, 176 (Phelan). 
*To examine proceedings under which deportations are made, 
879 (Siegel), H. Rept. 459. 
*Committea authorized to employ help, etc, in connection with 
H. Res. 379. H. Res. 382 (JOHNSON, Wash.), H. Rept. 474. 
To investigate enforcement of immigration and deportation of 
aliens, S, Res. 839 (Krnc). 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
*To investigate advisability of reducing money in circulation as 
means of reducing high cost of living. S. Res, 142. 
To investigate complaints in Nebraska against persons claiming to 
represent Federal reserve banks. H. Res. 452 (Andrews, Nebr.). 
*To investigate loans made by Federal Reserve Board on wheat and 
other cereals. 8. Res. 801 (Gronna). 
To investigate charges against steel-plate transferrers at Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. H. Res. 582 (MCFADDEN). 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
To investigate claims of Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma. 
189 (Hastines). 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
»To conduct investigation. H. Res. 210 (Dale). 
COMMITTHR ON EXPENDITURES IN PEPARTMENT OF JUSTICR 
To conduct investigation of department affairs. S. Res. 878 (France). 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN STATE DEPARTMENT 
To investigate participation of troops in Russia and relation to 


bonus held in United States. H. Res. 123 (Mason). Also S. Res, 182 
(Mason). 


I. Res. 


H. Res. 


H. Res. 


COMMITTEM ON EXPENDITURES IN WAR DEPARTMENT q 

‘To investigate care of soldier patients at Denver, Colo. H. Res. 
245 (Vain). 

To investigate treatment of soldiers in certain hospitals. H. Res. 
274 (Tnoursox, Ohio). 

To investigate sales of hardware made by Government during war. 
H. Res. 450 (Garland). See also under “To appoint special commit- 
tees" (previous page). 

To investigate alleged secret sale of vessels, H. Res, 459 (Mason). 

COMMITTER ON MANUFACTURES 

To investigate practicability of establishing bureau of manufactures. 
S. Res. 91 (SHEPPARD). 

*To investigate print-paper prices. S. Res. 164 (RED). Final report 
of committee: Senate Report 662 (June 5, 1920). 

To investigate prices of shoes, 8. Res. 817 (McNary). 
March 22 and placed on calendar March 28. 

*To investigate United States Grain Corporation oficials involved in 
alleged speculations. S. Res. 319 (REED). 

_ COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MBANS 

To investigate use of by-products of eorn in bread, ete. H. Res. 186 
(Mason), 

To investigate income-tax dodging, H. Res. 218 (Igoe). 

SECRETARY OF WAR 

To e claims of Americans account of Mexican insurrection. 

H. J. Res. 9 (HAYDEN). 


Reported 


SECRETARY OF NAVY 
To investigate financial transactions of bank of Quantico, Va., with 
discharged marines. H. Res. 156 (Rodenberg). 
SECRETARY OF. INTERIOR 
To investigate feasibility of acquiring land in California containing 
redwood trees for national parks. H. Res. 159 (Lua, Calif.). House 
Report 871 (Apr. 26, 1920). Adopted in House May 3. 
_ SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
To Investigate wheat situation. H. Res. 167 (FITZGERALD). . 
To secure data on cotton acreage. S. Res. 179 (Smith, S. C.). 
To investigate question of establishing industry for manufacture of 
sugar. H. J. Res. 259 (Crisp). 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
To investigate print-paper situation and make prosecutions. H, J. 
Res, 335 (CHRISTOPHERSON), 
To determine if sugar has baraj: withheld from market. H. Res. 550 
AUDREN; 
JOINT COMMITTED ON PRINTING 
To investigate publicity bureaus of various departments and agencies 
of Government. H. J. Res. 69 (Mott), 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
To appoint joint economic commission to study policy of cooperation 
between capital and labor, S. J. Res. 44 (Epox). 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 
To investigate system of insurance against unemployment. H. J. 
Res. 114 (SanATI). 
INTERSTATE COMMERCR COMMISSION 
To investigate substitutes for railroad exosstles. 
(Dran). House Report 182. 
To investigate claims against Adams Express Company by patrons. 
H. Res. 335 (MADDEN). 
* To investigate extent of Canadian control of railroads in United 
States. S. Res. 222 (McCormick). Senate Document 162, 
* To investigate living conditions of tralnmen who lie over between 
trips. S. Res. 267 (Smith, Ga.). 
To investigate mining of coal in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
S. Res, 874 (WALSH, Mass.). 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
* To investigate prices and supplies of sugar. 
HAM). House Report 222. 
* To investigate discrimination in prices paid for livestock. S. Res, 
133 (Harris). Senate Document 209. 
To investigate oil and petroleum prices. B: Res. 138 (Poindexter). 


H. Res, 186 


H. Res, 150 (TINK- 


To investigate prices of shoes. H. Res. 217 (Igoe). House 
Report 217. 

* To investigate animal feeds. S: Res. 140 (NORRIS). 

To investigate price of fertilizers and farm machinery, H. Rea. 229 


(Flood), 

To investigate cost of manufacturing cotton. 
S. C.). 

To investigate prices of men’s collars, H. Res, 244 (Siegel). 

To investigate high price of cotton goods as compared with low price 
of raw cotton. H. Res, 284 (PARK). 

To investigate manufacture, distribution, and sale of sugar, H. Rea. 
289 (Raker), 


H. Res, 236 (Brxxxs. 
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‘Po investigate sugar question. H. J. Res. 209 (RASER). 
_ To investigate refining of cotton-seed.oil, H. Res. 316 (Sanders, La.) . 


To investigate price of combed cotton yarns. H. Res. 451 (Taat): 


House Report 392, (Feb, 27, 1920). 

“mo ‘investigate price of gasoline. H. Res. 501 (Dyma). 
Report 763. 

To Investigate depreciation In prices of loose-leaf tobacco, H. Res. 
506 (Fields). 

To determine if any corporation has violated antitrust laws touching 
on sugar. H. Res, 521 (KNurson). House Report 861. 

To investigate paper shortage. H. Res. 532 (CurisToPHERSON). 

*To investigate loose-leaf tobacco prices. H. Res, 538 (Fields). 
House Report 1077. 

To investigate sugar question. 


Rede 


H. Res. 538 (Ferris). 
FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
To Investigate price of flour. H. Res. 177 (FITZGERALD). 
AUTHORIZING COMMITTEES TO SEND FOR PERSONS, ETC, 


Committee on Education and Labor. S. Res. 41 (Kenyon). 

*Committee on Commerce, S. Res. 48 (Jones, Wash.). 

*Committee on Appropriations. S. Res. 44 (WARREN). 

*Committee on Post Office and Post Roads. S. Res. 45 (Townsend), 

*Committee on Judiciary. S. Res. 46 (Nelson), 

*Committee on Interstate Commerce. S. Res. 47 (CUMMINS), 

*Committee on Public Lands. S. Res. 51 (Smoor). 

Committee on Banking and Currency, S. Res. 53 (MCLEAN), 

*Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. S. Res. 54 (Gronna), 

*Committee on Military Affairs. S. Res. 55 (WADSWORTH), 

*Committee on Claims, S. Res. 59 (BPENCER). 

*Committee on Judiciary. S. Res. 61 (Nelson). 

*Committee on Naval Affairs, S. Res. 62 (Page). 

*Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H. Res. 97 
(GREENE, Mass.) 

*Committee on Manufactures. S. Res. 65 (La FOLLETTE). 

*Committee on Banking and Currency. S. Res. 73 (Calder), 

*Committee on Foreign Relations. S. Res. 72 (LODGE). 

Joint Committee on Printing. S. Res. 84 (Smoot). 


*Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. S. Res. 89 (STER- 
LING). 

*Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, S. Res. 93 (Fer- 
NALD). 

*Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. S. Res. 97 (FER- 
NALD). 

*Committee on Indian Affairs. S. Res. 98 (CURTIS), 

*Committee on Finance. S. Res. 144 (Calder). 

Committee on Expenditures in Navy Department. H. Res. 151 


(Haskell). 

*Committee on District of Columbia. S. Res. 120 (Sherman). 

*Committee on Expenditures in Navy Department to employ stenog- 
raphers, etc., for investigation. H. Res. 184 (Haskell). House Re- 
port 110. 

*Committee to investigate Shipping Board to employ help, ete. H. 
Res, 209 (Ireland). 

*Committee on Expenditures in, Treasury Department to employ 
help, etc. H. Res. 211 (DALE). House Report 207. 

*Committee on Finance. S. Res. 144 (Penrose). 

Committee on Budget. S. Res. 162 (Smoor). 

*Subcommittee on Foreign Relations investigating Mexican Affairs. 
8. Res. 163 (Fall). 

*Committee on Budget. S. Res. 174. (Suoor). 

*Committee on Territories. S. Res. 180 (New). 

*Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. S. Res. 
185 (McNary). ; 

*Subcommittee on Military Affairs appointed to consider purchase of 
camps, etc. H. Res. 279 (Kann). 

*Committee on Education and Labor. S. Res. 202 (Kenyon). 

*Committee on Immigration. S. Res. 204 (Corr). 

*Committee on Library. 8. Res. 232 (BRANDEGEE). 

*Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. H. 
(Josxsox, Wash.) 

*Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. S. Res. 253 (Fan- 
NALD). 

*Commitfea on Naval Affairs. S. Res. 274 (Page). 

*Committee on Foreign Affairs (counsel for Martens hearing). S. 
Res. 277 (Moses). 

Committee on Interstate Commerce. S. Res. 283 (Frelinghuysen). 

Committee on Naval Affairs (medal inquiry, to employ counsel for). 
S. Res. 285 (HALE). Rejected Jan. 22, 1920, by vote of 31 to 31. 

„Committee on Pensions. S. Res. 300 (McCumber). 

*Committee on Education. H. Res. 495 (Fess). 

*Committee on Education to employ help. H. Res. 502 (Fuss): 


Res. 382 


*Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. S. Res. 342 
(France). 
Committee on Judiciary to employ help. H. Res. 526- (Husted). 


Adopted in House May 3. 


*Committee on Revision of the Laws to employ extra help, 
|548 (LITTLE). House Report 1007. 

Joint a on Revision ef the — created. 8. Res. 387 
(Knox). 


H. Res. 


COMMITTER ON ACCOUNTS 

To investigate salaries and duties of employees of House of Repre- 
sentatives. H. Res. 296 (Ireland), 

COMMITTER TO AUDIT AND CONTROL THE CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF -THE 
i SENATE 

To investigate Michigan senatorial election case. S. Res, 11 (Pome- 
rene). 

COMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICER AND RETRENCHMENT 

To investigate use of power by Postmaster General. S. Res. 186 
(Norris). 

To investigate policy in appointment of ex-service men to postmaster- 
ships. S. Res. 385 (HARRIS), 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR (HOUSE) 

To investigate strike situation in western Pennsylvania. 
868 (Garland). 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR (SENATE) 

* To investigate causes of steel strike. S. Res. 188 (CURTIS for 
Kenyon). Senate Report No. 289. 

To investigate coal strike. S. Res. 228 (Joxns, Wash.), 

COMMITTER ON EDUCATION (HOUSE) 

* To investigate Federal Board for Vocational Education and send 
for persons, ete. H. Res. 495 (Fuss). House Report 755. Final 
report of committee: House Report 1104 (June 4, 1920). 

To employ help for investigation of Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. H. Res, 502 (Fess). House Report 777. 

JOINT COMMISSION 


To report on conditions in the Virgin Islands. S. J. 
(Kenyon). 


H. Res. 


Res. 69 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
To investigate influenza. S. J. Res. 76 (Harding). 
To investigate influenza. H. J. Res. 159 (Emerson). 
To aid States in investigation of control of malaria. H. J. Res. 287 
(Overstreet). 
COMMITTER ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


To investigate fuel-oil shortage. S. Res. 861 (CUMMINS). 
To investigate Naval Training Station at Great Lakes, III. S. Res, 
871 (MCCORMICK). 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I had hoped 
that we might proceed with the consideration of the immigra- 
tion bill, which has been the unfinished business of the Senate 
since March 30. It was made the unfinished business on 
March 30, two weeks ago. Probably there is no single matter 
of legislation of so great importance to America—not only 
Democratic America, but Republican America, and every other 
kind of America—as the proper settlement of this immigration 
problem; and yet, day after day, consideration of that vitally 
important matter has been deferred, and we have listened to 
hour after hour of political discussion, of denunciation of 
the President and of each member of his Cabinet, past and 
present. ‘Che consideration which the Senate has given the 
immigration bill has been limited to about one-half of the time 
that it has been the unfinished business before us; and yet 
the present immigration law ceases to be law on June 30 of 
this year. 

About two months and a half remain, and if we do not 
legislate on immigration before that time the bars are down, 
and all of Europe that can find space in steamers will come 
to this country, and there will be no law to stop them. The 
whole country demands action on this matter of immigration, 
and we know it; yet we are talking nothing but polities be- 
cause we know this is a presidential year, and there is an 
election coming in November. The proper business of the 
United States is being postponed, and the proper business of 
the Senate is being neglected, so that we may make campaign 
thunder for the coming election. 

Mr. President, I do not want to add my contribution to that 
waste of time; but I feel that I must make a statement in 
reply to the attack upon the President that has just been made 
by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLASS]. 

The Constitution of the United States requires the President 
to take an oath of office in which it is provided that he will 
“ preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.“ It is his sworn duty, therefore, if he finds any part 
of the Government of the United States transgressing its 
constitutional limitations or exceeding its authority, to speak 
up in protest and remonstrunce against that excess of constitu- 
tional power. 
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That is what the President has done now, and when the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass) says that it constitutes 
an unprecedented rebuke from the Chief Executive to the 
Senate he must have failed to look up the precedents, because 
I find here many precedents in which the President of the 
United States has called to the attention of the Senate sharply 
the fact that it was transgressing the constitutional limita- 
tions upon its authority. 

Two of them, for example, I have before me; one of them 
back in the days of Andrew Jackson. This is what President 
Jackson said to the Senate of the United States when they 
asked him to send them information and copies of charges 
made against one of his surveyors general, which had caused 
the President to remove him from office; an officer whom the 
Senate had confirmed, and whose efficiency was attacked, and 
on whom the President had acted. The Senate, wanting to 
know about the state of the Union, perhaps, demanded from 
the President transmittal of the charges against that officer, 
and this is what Andrew Jackson said to the Senate: 


The resolution now before me purports to have been passed in 
executive session, and I am bound to presume that if the informa- 
tion requested therein should be communicated, it would be applied 
in secret session to “the investigation of frauds in the sales of the 
public lands.” But if so applied, the distinction between the execu- 
tive and legislative functions of the Senate would not only be de- 
stroyed but the citizen whose conduct is impeached would lose one of 
his valuable securities, that which is afforded by a public investiga- 
tion in the presence of his accusers and of the witnesses against him. 
Besides, a compliance with the present resolution would, in all 
probability, subject the conduct and motives of the President in 
the case of Mr. Fitz to the review of the Senate when not sitting 
as judges on an impeachment, and even if this consequence should 
not occur in the present case the compliance of the Executive might 
hereafter be quoted as a precedent for similar and repeated ap- 
plications, Such a result, if acquiesced in, would ultimately sub- 
ject the independent constitutional action of the Executive in a 
matter of great national concernment to the domination and con- 
trol of the Senate; if not acquiesced in, it would lead to collisions 
between coordinate branches of the Government, well calculated to 
expose the parties to indignity and reproach and to inflict on the pub- 
le interest serious and lasting mischief. [From the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, by Richardson; Vol. III, 1833-1841, pp. 
133-134.] 


More recently a great President, a great Democratic Presi- 
dent, President Cleveland, was asked, in 1886, for documents 
and papers filed in his departments in relation to the manage- 
ment and conduct of the offices held by certain executive offi- 
cials appointed by that President, and this is what he replied 
in that similar case to the request of the Senate: 


While, therefore, I am constrained to deny the right of the Senate 
to the papers and documents described, so far as the right to the same 
Js based upon the claim that they are in any view of the subject 
official, I am also led unequivocally to dispute the right of the Senate 
by the aid of any documents whatever, or in any way save through 
the judicial process of trial on impeachment, to review or reverse the 
acts of the Executive in the suspension, during the recess of the 
Senate, of Federal officials. * è + 

The Senate belongs to the legislative branch of the Government. 
When the Constitution by express provision superadded to its legisla- 
tive duties the right to advise and consent to appointments to office 
and to sit as a court of impeachment, it conferred upon that body all 
the control and regulation of Executive action supposed to be necessary 
for the safety of the people; and this express and special grant of 
such extraordinary powers, not in any way related to or growing out 
of general senatorial duty, and in itself a departure from the general 
plan of our Government, should be held, under a familiar maxim of 
construction, to exclude every other right of interference with Execu- 
tive functions. (Messages and Papers of the Presidents, by Richardson, 
Vol. VIII, 1881-1889, p. 379.) 7 


That from Grover Cleveland. He also said—and it applies 
well to the present state of affairs: 


The requests and demands which by the score have for nearly three 
months been presented to the different departments of the Government, 
whatever may be their form, have but one complexion, They assume 
the right of the Senate to sit in judgment upon the exercise of my 
exclusive discretion and Executive function, for which I am solely 
responsible to the people from whom I haye so lately received the 
sacred trust of office. My oath to support and defend the Constitu- 
tion, my duty to the people who have chosen me to execute the powers 
of their great office and not to relinquish them, and my duty to the 
chief magistracy, which I must preserve unimpaired in all its dignity 
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and vigor, compel me to refuse compliance with these demands. (Mes- 
sages and Papers of the Presidents, by Richardson, Vol. VIII, 1881- 
1889, p. 381.) 


Yet they say this action which the President of the United 
States is now taking is unprecedented. 

What are the circumstances of the case In which the Presi- 
dent has taken this action? A month ago the Senate passed 
a resolution, without concurrence by the House, a mere Senate 
resolution, creating a select committee of five Senators to in- 
vestigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Of that committee 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] was made chairman. 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] was one of the 
other four members. 

That committee met. The Senator from Michigan had in- 
troduced the resolution, and was the most active of the mem- 
bers of the committee in calling for information. They did 
call for information on the functioning of the tax bureaus in 
the Bureau of Internal Reyenue, and they got all the informa- 
tion for which they called and they got all the witnesses for 
whom they called. Among the things they sought were some 
papers, tax returns and other information, to which Congress 
had given the right of absolute secrecy. The animus of the 
investigation was shown by the fact that that request for these 
secret documents was directed only.to companies in which Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon had a personal interest. The 
only private records that were sought to be dragged out were 
the records of those companies in which he is or was supposed 
to be a stockholder. 

What did Mr. Mellon do to meet that attack? Did he assert 
the right to privacy which we have given him by statute? Mr. 
President, he did not. On the contrary, of his own initiative, 
he took up the matter with the officers of each of those com- 
panies and secured from them for the committee complete 
waivers of their rights of privacy, so that in spite of the pro- 
tection given by the statute those companies absolutely re- 
leased the secrets that were there in the bureau, and full in- 
formation was given the committee on all the matters into 
which they wanted to inquire. The result was that they found 
that not in one single case had any company in which Mr, Mel- 
lon is interested, or has been interested, been shown any 
favoritism whatsoever from the moment Mr. Mellon came into 
office until the present. Never was there an inquiry more 
searching and never was the record found clearer, 

Then what happéned? The Governor of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Pinchot, had been engaged in a controversy with the President 
and with the Secretary of the Treasury concerning prohibition 
enforcement. Governor Pinchot, a Republican governor, came 
to Washington privately, consulted the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Couzens], not the chairman of the committee, but one of 
the members, without consulting the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], with a view 
to having an investigation into the prohibition activities of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, which nobody up to that time had 
meant to investigate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A question; yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A question; yes. Was it reprehensible 
that he consulted the Senator from Michigan without consult- 
ing the chairman of the committee, or should anyone who con- 
sults the committee consult every member of it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator will have an 
answer to his question, I think, in a very few minutes, if he 
will permit me to go ahead. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I am asking no more courtesy 
than that given Senators on our side during the speech of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. ‘ 

The Governor of Pennsylvania, a Republican governor, and 
an ardent prohibitionist, came to Washington for privute con- 
sultation with the Senator from Michigan, an ayowed “ wet,” 
if I may use the slang phrase, who is already publicly on 
record as favoring a liberalizing of our prohibition laws so 
as to authorize the use of wine and beer—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania, I think I am correct in the 
statement, am I not? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will have to challenge the Senator’s 
statement on that. I have discussed that question many times 
with the Senator from Michigan. He is not a “wet” in any 
sense of the word. He is as strong for law enforcement as 
any man. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator answer me a 
question, then? Is it not true that the Senator from Michigan 
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Ter OO seeming in favor of permitting wine and beer to 
50 i 

Mr. BROOKHART. Not wine; only beer that would net be 
intoxicating. ; i 1 4 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very good. The Governor of 
| Pennsylvania, who is an ardent prohibitionist and does not 
| favor the sale of beer of any degree, came to Washington for a 
private consultation with the Senator from Michigan, who does 
‘favor the legalization of beer of higher alcoholic content than 
the beer which is now lawful under the Volstead law. Is that 


: He made some statement with reference 
to a percentage which he claimed was not intoxicating. He is 
any intoxicating beer, he claims, I do not 

4 myself, because I think any 
' percentage 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very well. The Senator from 
Michigan believes that a higher percentage of alcohol is non- 
intoxicating than does the Senator from Iowa, and the Senator 
from Michigan is in favor of legalizing beer with a higher per- 
centage of alcohol than that which the Senator from Iowa 
thinks is intoxicating. At all events, now that we have gotten 
to a common basis on that, these two Republican gentlemen 
privately met and agreed that the Senator from Michigan, who 
was not chairman of the committee and had not been authorized 
by the committee to retain counsel, either for himself or for the 
committee, should privately retain a Democrat muckraker from 
San Francisco for the purpose of furthering the great goal of 
prohibition, In order that prohibition might thus be advan- 
taged, it was that the Democratic lawyer from San 
Francisco, Mr. Heney, should privately interview the two Demo- 
cratic members of the committee and that they, voting with 
Senator Couzens, should constitute the majority, which would 
authorize not the retention of this Democratic gentleman from 
San Francisco by the committee—oh, no*-but would authorize 
the employment of our Democratic friend from San Francisco 
by Mr. Couzens, as one of the members of the committee and at 
his own expense. 

That action, in addition to being unauthorized by the Senate 
resolution creating the committee, had the further fault of being 
in flat defiance ef a certain statute which the Congress enacted 
and which was signed by President Wilson on March 3, 1917. 
In addition to being secret and illegal it also was put through 
without any prior consultation with or notice to the Republican 
members of the committee, who were at least entitled to be con- 
sulted before it was passed. i | 

In order that there may be no doubt about it, the act of 1917 
provides in plain words that— 


No person shall make any contribution to or in any way supple- 
ment the salary of any Government official or employee for any 
services performed by him for the Government of the United States, 
and any person violating any of the terms of this section shall be 
deemed guilty ef a misdemeanor, and en conviction thereof punished 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator for a 
question. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Is the clerk that works in the Senator's 
oflice a Government employee? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The clerk that works in the 
Senator’s office is an employee of the Government, and for that 
service is paid nothing extra. For personal services rendered 
to the Senator, I think, and not to the Government, I dare say 
_that each of us pay our clerks compensation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then if the clerk is a Government em- 
ployee sn the Senator pays him, why is not he amenable to the 
statute 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Because that is not within the 
very plain language of the statute 
Mr. CARAWAY, What is the plain language of the statute? 
If he is a Government employee and is paid by a private indi- 
vidual, why is not that within the provision of the statute? 

Mr. RHED of Pennsylvania. For the yery good reason that 
he is not paid for work for the Government in that respect. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Is not the Senator who works in 
Senator’s office an employee of the Government? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator who works in my 
office is only myself. The Senator misspoke himself. He 
meant the clerk. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I meant what I said, but I do not know 
that it quite got to the Senator. 
` Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, That will have to be determined 
by the electorate. 


the 


Mr. CARAWAY. If he does any work in the Senator's office 
and the Senator pays him out of his private 

yiolation of the law, but if he works for 
is a crime. : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It might occur to the Senator 
from Arkansas, that we are not discussing clerks. We are 

attorneys. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Well, the statute does not say an attorney. 
The statute says a Government employee or a person. It is 
certainly begging the question to say we are talking about 
attorneys, because the word “attorneys” does not appear in 
the statute at all 

Mr, REED of Pennsylyania. The Senator is not going to 
drag & red herring of senaterial clerkships across my trail. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg the Senator's pardon. Nobody 
would drag a red herring across the trail.of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. That is not the kind of a trail he makes. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Arkansas 
I am sure will de me the same courtesy that we extended to 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] during his speech. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator does not want to answer 
questions, nobody will bother him. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I am very glad to debate with | 
the Senator from Arkansas at almost any time, but I would 
like to finish this statement without interruption. 
book McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 

at-— 

Mr. CARAWAY, I hope the Senator from Tennessee will 
not drag a red herring across the Senator’s trail. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will he permit a question? Does the 
Senator believe in the statute he just read? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I was not in Congress when 
it passed. The Senator was here, and perhaps can tell me 
whether he believes in it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ido. The reason why I ask is this 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have never considered its 
general desirability, but I am willing to consider it in this 
particular case. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I think the Senator has considered it 
Just a day or two ago he offered an amendment to the immigra- 
tion bill, which, if I mistake not, was adopted, though not 
with my vote, authorizing the trans-Atlantic shipping com- 
panies to pay to the immigration inspectors of the Government | 
extra pay for extra work, which would be in direct conflict 
with the law the Senator just read, and would repeal it to 
that extent if the Senator’s amendment is finally adopted, 
which I certainly hope it will not be. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The Senator could not have 
read the test of my amendment very carefully, because it pro- 
vides specifically that the pay shall come from the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the men. ; 

Mr. McKHLLAR, But it is to be repaid by the shipping com- 
panies, and to that extent it is putting those immigration in- 
spectors in the hands of the shipping companies who bring 
the immigrants in, and it is unfair and unjust, in my judg. | 
ment. 
= Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. If that is the Senator's con- 
struetion of it, I will not stop to debate it at this time, but it 
certainly is not my construction of it. i 

Mr. President, what I say is that the hiring of Heney by the 
Senator from Michigan was a fat violation of the statute of! 
1917 and there can not be any doubt about it. When the Presi- | 
dent of the United States eulls attention to that and to the 
effect that that illegal act is having and ts bound to have | 
in the future, if persisted in, upon his executive department, 
I say he is well within his rights. f 

Furthermore, the fact that this attorney is being paid by the} 
Senator from Michigan entirely from his, the Senators, own 
pocket appeared affirmatively by the record of the proceedings 
of the committee at the time Heney was chosen. The minutes ! 
of the committee show, and Senators who are members of the’ 
committee will verify what I say, that Senator Couzens then | 
and there stated that he expected to pay the fee and expenses | 
of Heney entirely out of his own pocket. : f 

Now, Mr. President, we have the situation against which 
the President of the United States has protested. At the se- 
eretly made suggestion of Governor Pinchot, who has been hay-, 
ing a personal altercation with Mr. Mellon and with the Presi- 
dent, and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], who has 
been having an altercation with Secretary Mellon, an arrange- 
ment is made by which a private lawyer is hired, and privately, 
paid by one of the members of the committee who is not even 
its chairman, to conduct an investigation avowedly into a sub- 
ject which the committee have not been inquiring into. The, 
personal animus of the thing is so plain, the consequences of 
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such an investigation upon the efficiency of the department are 
so bad, that naturally the President resents it and naturally 
the Secretary of the Treasury resents it. He properly can say 
that it is an interference with the executive functions with the 
performance of which he is charged under the Constitution, 
and with which we are not charged. 

Now, Mr. President, in conclusion I have just this to add— 
that in saying what he did the President is speaking the best 
thought of the country. It will not be admitted here in this 
Chamber. Our friends on the other side of the Chamber will 
not admit it, but you will know it, and you know already from 
| your correspondence that what the President said has the sup- 
port of the whole country, that what he said met with the 
approval of the whole country, that the country is sick and 
tired of these investigations which you have been making; that 
starting with proper ones, like that of the Veterans’ Bureau, we 
did uncover dishonesty. I happen to know that it did, because 
I was chairman of it and worked with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH], whose service was most faithful and 
whose attendance unfailing, and the Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Opprej], who was similarly faithful and conscientious, and 
we did unearth a lot of crime, which is now being punished. 
The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] did a fine piece of 
work in what he unearthed in the Interior Department and 
the disclosures that he secured there in showing dishonesty on 
the part of Mr. Fall. But since that was done there has not 
been one single thing that was useful brought out by all these 
investigations, and the country knows it. You will not agree, 
my Democratic friends, but the country knows it and it shows 
it to you in your correspondence. The country is tired of these 
investigations, and you know it, although you will not ad- 
mit it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yleld to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield, 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator ought to make a very sharp 
distinction between the investigations which were conducted by 
the House of Representatives under the preceding administra- 
tion and the investigations that are going on now. The in- 
vestigations that were made by the House—not by the Senate, 
because they did not go into that sort of thing—were made not 
against the head of any department and did not interfere with 
the administration of any of the functions of the Executive. 
On the other hand, the fault that is being found with the Attor- 
ney General is that he was not securing convictions of fraud 
committed by a preceding administration. There was no in- 
vestigation of the Attorney General in the preceding adminis- 
tration. I think that there ought to be a very pronounced 
difference, as well as a full understanding that the preceding 
investigations did not tend to break down the morale of the 
executive department, and therefore the President was justified 
in calling attention to the general trend which this particular 
investigation is taking. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will it disturb the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania if I make an observation? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not in the least, I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS, I would like to call attention to the fact that 
the Senator from Ohio omits to state in- his enumeration 
another very important distinction between those investiga- 
tions and these. Those investigations disclosed no dishonesty 
or fraud or wrongdoing, but these investigations have. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not going to speak about 
the investigations made by the House of Representatives be- 
fore I came into Congress. I would be talking hearsay, and 
I do not want to do that. We have had more than enough 
hearsay in this Congress. What I do want to say is that the 
present investigations, with all their Roxie Stinson hearsay 
evidence, with all the train-robber evidence about what dead 
men have said, are utterly discredited throughout the country 
to-day, and the country is tired of them. You will never admit 
it, my friends, but you know in your hearts that what I say 
is the truth; that the United States of America is fed up on 
these investigations and on incompetent evidence unfairly 
brought out, without a chance for the accused person to cross- 
examine or to summon witnesses himself. The people are tired 
of it, and they resent the impeachment of men and the ruin of 
their reputations by evidence that no justice of the peace 
would eyer admit in a case involving two dollars. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, I wish to say a few more 
words in reference to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
and the criminal charge that is brought against him now. As 
I read the statute, it is only by the wildest flight of imagina- 
tion that the act of the Senator from Michigan could be con- 
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strued 8 be ee. of the law. ma statute relates to Gov- 
ernment employees; Bays nothing about any attorney whom 
the Senator from Michigan might employ. It does not refer to 
his transaction with Mr. Heney at all. If Mr. Heney shall be- 
come a Government employee, from that time it will be a differ- 
ent sjtuation, and I rather think that is what he will become 
before the investigation is over. I think the Senator from 
Michigan ‘has performed a great and patriotic act in bringing 
this investigation to a real test. Government by injunction and 
Government by whitewash must stop in the United States. We 
are not investigating the Treasury Department in the committee 
of which I am chairman on hearsay or “ Roxie Stinson” evi- 
dence, as the objectors like to state. Nevertheless, we are 
touching upon the Department in reference to the 
enforcement of the liquor laws from time to time, and as we 
touch upon that, as the evidence appears, it indicates there 
4 nothing in the United States that so much needs investiga- 
on. 

Mr. CARAWAY. -Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr, CARAWAY. If this were such hearsay evidence and so 
incompetent, why did the President on the strength of that 
evidence compel the Attorney General to leave his Cabinet? 
According to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], the 
President has lent himself to an infamous scheme, and without 
any investigation, and upon testimony which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania states no justice of the peace would receive, has 
driven the former Attorney General out of his Cabinet. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have noticed that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania does not always remain consistent with himself. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Or with anybody else. 

Mr. BROOKHART. He has not done so in this case. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is a good lawyer, a keen lawyer. I 
myself do not like legal technicalities, and I do not like legal- 
minded reasoning. I think it is away out of line with common 
sense all the time. [Laughter.] I get away from it as far as 
I can; but at the same time I want to challenge the technical, 
legal reasoning of the Senator from Pennsylvania in this 
instance. I wish to read the statute which he himself has 
quoted. It reads: 


That on and after July 1, 1919, no Government official or employee— 


Mr. Heney is neither a Government official nor a Govern- 
ment employee— 


shall recelve any salary in connection with his services as such an 
official or employee from any source other than the Government of 
the United States, except as may be contributed out of the treasury 
of any State, county, or municipality; and no person, association, or 
corporation shall make any contribution to, or in any way supplement, 
the salary of any Government official or employee for the services 
performed by him for the Government of the United States. 

Any person violating any of the terms of this proviso shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof ghall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
less than six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, as the 
court may determine, 


That statute can have no effect until Mr. Heney becomes a 
Government employee, which he is not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As an interesting side light reflecting on the 
subject which the Senator from Iowa is now discussing I call 
attention to an article which was published in the Washington 
Herald on October 12, 1922, on page 5, under the headline 
“ Quits Bureau of Standards,” and so forth. This statement 
was published as having been issued by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Hon. Herbert Hoover. It is as follows: 


Secretary Hcover since his advent to office has waged an unceasing 
fight against the low salaries doled out to Federal experts. Determined 
that the pitiful Government pay should not undermine the efficiency 
of his own department, he has surrounded himself with capable 
former business associates, making up the difference in pay out of his 
own pocket. ; 


Clearly the Secretary of Commerce did not regard violations 
of the statute criminal, because in his own newspaper, it being 
understood that he owned at that time the Washington Herald, 
or was the controlling stockholder, he announced his purpose 
to supplement the salaries of Government employees and 
experts in his department who were, in his opinion, inade- 
quately compensated by Congress, in order to encourage them 
to perform their duties efficiently. 
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perfectly manifest by the speech of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Warsow] the Secretary of the Treasury does not desire to 
enforce and has no intention of enforcing. The Secretary. of 
Commerce, however, regards himself as virtuous, if the state- 
ment in the newspaper which I have presented can be relied 
on, when he declares his practiee, his habit of disregarding the 
statute and supplementing the salaries of experts and employees 
in his own department. He boasted of it. $ 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, eyen. at that 

Mr. REED of Missouri.. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Benator from Iowa 
vield to the Senator from Missouri? i 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I wish to direct my inquiry to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr.. Rosrnson}. I ask whether he 
thinks if the Senate should now presume to inquire whether in 
fact Mr. Hoover had been paying salaries to Government 
employees that we be an unconstitutional invasion: of the 
Executive prerogative 

Mr. ROBINSON. “Ob, yes; that. would be. “lawless, govern- 


ment.” 

Mr, BROOKHART, Mr. President, there is. this difference 
between the situation of Seeretary Hoover as deseribed by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Rosinsox] and that of the Sem 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens]. Payment by the Senator 
from Michigan to Mr. Heney would not be payment to a Gov- 
ernment employee at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And the payments. by Secretary Hoover, 
bene I have cited, were admittedly to Government employees? 

BROOKHART., Yes; apparently so. That may be a 
ee violation; I do not know. 

Mr. LODGE, What is Mr. Heney if he be. not a, Government 
employee? | 

Mr. BROOKHART. He is an employee of. the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. LODGE! Assuming that, why was it necessary for the 
committee to pass à resolution. authorizing: his employment? 

Mr. BROOKUART. After the committee shall have done 
that, Mr. Heney will probably be a, Government employee. 
Then ft would be a different proposition. 
~“ Mr. LODGE. It is a question of whether he is a Goyern- 
ment employée at this moment or not? Of course, under the 
Senator’s construction Mr. Heney is not an employee of the 
Government at this moment When does he become an em- 
ployee of the Government? 

Mr. BR . He becomes än employee of the Gov- 
ernment when he is employed, and that will not be until some 
Government authority has employed him. Nobody will say 
that Senator Corzuxs was authorized by the Senate to employ 
him. I think that will not be claimed now. 

Mr. LODGE. Did not the committee give him authority 
to employ him? i 

Mr. BROOKHART. It did not, as T understand. 

L Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. ‘The committee adopted a reso- 
lution authorizing his employment, did it not? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have not been present when the Sen- 
ate adopted a resolution authorizing his employment. As 
Y understand, the original resolution ‘authorizing the com- 
mittee said nothing about the employment of counsel. y 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, ft makes no legal difference 
whether the employment is by resolution or verbally; if the 
committee had no power officially to employ him, they could 
not do it by resolution any more than they could by indi- 
vidual act. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is a second reason why 
it was illegal; first, because the statute forbade it, and see- 
ond, because the original resolution did not authorize it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Iowa has pointed out 
the fact that Mr. Heney was not a Government employee, and, 
therefore, he was not forbidden by the statute from accepting 
the employment by Senator Couzens. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think any fair construction of the stat- 
ute is to that effect. I think there can be no doubt of that 
whatever. There is no language im the stetute that applies 
until he becomes a legal Government employee in some’ way, 
and nobody claims he is that unless he has been employed since 
a resolution has been passed by the Senate, and I do not hap- 


. BROOKHART.. I viel 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I aid not say and I do not think 
chat anybody could be convicted for the employment of Heney, 
for the reason that technically the employment was absolutely 
void. The committee had no right to do as it tried to do, and 
to employ counsel.. If they had had a rigiit to employ any 
counsel, it would have been illegal under the statute, because 
Heney then would have been a Government employee. As a 
matter of fact what they: tried to do. was illegal for the two 
— 
Mr. ROBINSON.. I thought the Senator said a moment 
that it was illegal and criminal. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Tes; he did. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now, ‘he’ says that. if something had oc- 
curred that never happened, it would have been illegal 


[Laughter.} 
Pennsylvania, If that were what 1 had said, 
the Senator would probably be making a fair criticism of what 


E said. 
I was not undertaking to criticize the; 
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Mr. aye 
Senator; I would not presume to do that; I was merely men- 
tioning the substance of his statement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator was here for only 
a part of the time when I was speaking, and evidently did sA 
hear all L said. I called. attention to the fact that the com- 
mittee. was without power te employ any counsel at all, and that 
if it had had: the power the employment would have been a 
crime under the statute. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator makes the declaration and 
takes that position, then it could not have been in violation 
of the statute, and the President was wholly in error, because 
unless the committee had the power to make the employment 
and exercised. the power the statute: ta whieh the Senator | 
refers is not applicable. 

Mr. REED. of Pennsylvania. The President probably as- 
sumed; that the committee had some authority to do as- it 
tried to do, and called enten, wanne fact re the statute 
forbade it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri rose. Í 

The PRESIDENT: pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
nas the floor: Does he yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BROORHART. I have e to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 
aps REED of Pennsylvania E thank the Senator for yield- 

g to me. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Pennsylvania, as 1 
recall his language, in describing the act ef the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr...Covrens]) said that it was both illegal and 
criminaL That is what brought me to my feet. I did not 
believe it and I do not believe it now. I think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is entirely mistaken in his technical legal 
construction of the law itself! There is not any sense in 
it and there is not any law in it, the way I figure it out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Pennsylvania appar- 
ently admits) that the last statement ef the Senator is correct. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to refer to. another criticism , 
which without any doubt was directed: to myself and to the 
committee investigating the Department of Justice. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania referred to the hearsay und Roxie 
Stinson character of testimony that is being 
committee: That committee will not have any apology to 
make for the testimony it has taken. It has summoned the 
associates and friends of the Attorney General to find out what 
was going on in the unusual and mysterious: organization that 
existed in his own office. It has found there a situation that is 
remarkable in the history of the world. T betieve nothing 
like it can be found anywhere else. We are not done yet. 
D do not pretend ta say that the Attorney General has been 
convicted or will finally be convicted upon this evidence, but 
the evidence is tending te show a criminal conspiracy—not 
a conspiracy merely of politics, but a conspiracy to protect 
eriminals and take money for doing it. That has reached into 
the prohibition department, and evidence to-day before that 
committee indieated that the prohibition director of the State 
of Ohio is quite as much involved as is the former Attorney | 
General himself in matters of this kind. 

Under that situation I want to say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania—who has run off, so E can not say it to him 
that the people of this country are not tired of this investiga- 
tion: I want to say that the people of this country will not 
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stop until these facts are known, and they will not stop until 
the last criminal practice in the administration of every depart- 
ment of this Government iş. cleaned out, I hear from re | 


Pennsylvania associates may be 
spiketail-coat crowd, I am not amongst Those people. 
imagine that a few chambers of commerce a few Rotary 
clubs or a few Kiwanis clubs or a 
the people of the United States; but he 
these times to find that they are only a 
people of the United States and that 
of this country are for common honesty every 

Mr. CARAWAY., Mr. President, may 
Senator? 

Mr. BROORHART. T yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We never heard the Senator from Penn- 
sylyania protest against the illegal search of the offices of 
Senators General, did we? 

Mr. BROOKHART, never 

Mr. CARAWAY, Nor the framing up of Members of the 
Senate, even. He protests not against that, does he? 

Mr. BROO! The Senators whose offices were searched 
were insurgents, as 1 recollect. ’ 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Presiden 

Mr. BROORHART. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FHSS. The Benator referred to the prohibition director 
of Ohio? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. Does he refer to Mr. McDonald? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; Russell Is his name, as I recollect. 

Mr. FESS. J. E. Russell? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. The Federal rather than the State prohibition 
director? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Federal director—I believe so; yes. 

Mr. REED of aoe pile Mr, Mee aig while the Senator is 
on his feet, may T a a question 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. pert the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri 

Mr. BROOKHART, I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I observe that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has come into the Chamber. I want to ask a 
0 for ply rh a and I think one or the other of the 
Senators can give it to me. The question is whether or not 
it is true that Mr, n had employed on the tax simplifl- 
cation board his own personal attorney and the attorney of 
his companies, Mr. Beale. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think that has not been brought out 
in our investigation. 

Mr. BEED of Missouri. Perhaps the Senator from Penn- 

sylvania can inform us as to that. 

80 BROOKHART. Perhaps the Senator from Pennsylvania 
can answer the question, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not certain, but oe Mo 
pression is that Mr, Mellon did not pay anything to Mr, 


for his services. 
Has he been acting? Has he been serving? 


{ — 


Mr. ROBINSON. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He is dead now. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Did he serye? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He did serve for several months, 

Mr, ROBINSON, That is the important thing. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And at that time he was under re- 
tainer by Mr. Mellon, and came here 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I can not agree with that. I 
shall have to Wok into the facts to find out. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I thank both the Senators. 

Mr, CARAWAY obtained the floor. 
Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator begins his speech I 
want to be accurate in what I said a while ago about the 
attitude of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] in ref- 
erence to the law that he discussed. He proposed in the immi- 
gration bill a modification of the law of this kind, and it was 
adopted : 

The Secretary of Laber is authorized hereafter, under such regula- 
tions as he may deem advisable, to pay extra compensation to immigrant 
inspectors and other immigration employees when, at the request of 
any transportation company, corporation, or individual bringing aliens 
to the United States, such officers or employees are required to report 
for extra duty or to work overtime, or on nights, Sundays, or holidays 
In connection with the examination of alien passengers or crews; and 
the transportation company, corporation, or individual requesting such 


extra service shal] pay to the Secretary of Labor as reimbursement the 
amounts expended by him for such extra service in accordance with his 
regulations, and such relmbursement shal) be credited to the appro- 
priation “Expenses of regulating immigration.” 


Which, of course, provides in substance and effect that these 
transportation companies bringing in these immigrants shall 
partly pay the inspectors of the Government for their services 
TTV 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Tennessee can not see the difference between that and 
what this committee did in employing Mr. Heney, nothing I can 
say will make it plain, 

Mr. MKELLAR, I am sure of that fact. 

Mr, CARAWAY, Mr, President, I am gure that nothing that 
anybody could say would make anything plain t tue Senator 
from Peupsylvania. But he was kind enough to tell me that if 
I would not drag a red herring over his trail he would answer 
88 I asked; but evidently some one did go, as he forgot 

o answer. 

Here is what I gathered from the able speech of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, aside from his Hl-tempered lecture of the 
Democrats; and I may, e 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr, President, will the gentle- 
man permit me to interrupt him to say that he is a connoisseur 
on that subject? 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator seems to be a 
connoisseur on that sub: 

Mr. CARAWAY. On what subject—the Senator from Penn- 
ae 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The subject of {ll temper. 

Mr, CARAWAY. The temper of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Oh, yes; I know. I tried that out the other day. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania said that we 
had delayed the immigration bill for days by lectures and 
tirades. I am not quoting him exactly, but that is what I 
understood him to say. Of course we could have passed the 
immigration bill some days ago if he had not been so persistent, 
in concert with the Japanese ambassador, in trying to ram down 
the throat of Americans an admission bill for Japanese. That 
took most of the time that has been devoted to discussion of the 
immigration bill. I do not blame him for speaking for those 
people whom he most wishes to serve; he and the Japanese 
ambassador were of one mind, and I think the Secretary of 
State agreed. That made three of them, and they compose 
that entire crowd in America. Bunt I should like to get it some 
time, from some one who is always inveighing against these 
investigations, a clear statement of what these investigations 
have disclosed which they protest. 

Oh, I believe the Senator from Pennsylvania admitted that 
the one that he conducted was a proper investigation; but, 
aside from that, I should like to`have the Senator and others 
who say that these investigations have become a stench in the 
nostrils of the people disclose, what particular thing that has 
been unearthed about which they complain, Do they complain 
because Mr. Forbes is no longer in a position to steal the money 
that Congress appropriated for the disabled soldiers of 
America? Are they complaining because no greater number of 
American soldiers have died of neglect by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau?. Do they wish that there were more in the cemeteries 
than there are by reason of the neglect that the Senate, in a 
measure, by its investigation, stopped, Is that what they com- 
plain about? Are there other national resources that Fall and 
Doh and Sinclair could haye stolen which they wished them 
to steal? Do they complain because the President of the United 
States droye the Attorney General out of office? If so, why do 
they not have the courage to say so? If they do not do it soon 
the country is going to know what all of us know, that they 
are dragging a red herring over the trail of samebody yet undis- 
closed, some criminal yet unwhipped of justice whom they want 
to protect. 

I know that everybody is bound to know that either they are 
complaining about the criminals that have been uncovered, or 
there is a criminal lurking in the twilight zone whe is about to 
be disclosed. They complain of one or the other, and they 
must admit. 

The two Senators from Pennsylvania, you know, have a 
right to speak for the President. It is true that the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Prerrn] has been repudiated; 
but maybe he will find another ‘ keynote” that will strike a 
more responsive chord. When it was found out, however, 
that the President had repudiated him in his “ keynote” speech 
in Maine, then the other Senator from Pennsylvania rose to 
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speak for the President here. Before he had a chance to do so, 
however, the very able Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 


did it. He spoke with authority. He modestly admits it. In 
addition to that—I want to read his exact language—in addi- 
tion to speaking with authority, the afternoon paper yesterday 
carried the statement that the President had approved and not 
disapproved the speech that the Senator from Indiana made 
Saturday. So we have it from both sources that the Senator 
from Indiana was speaking for the President when he made 
his speech Saturday, 

On page 6189 of the Recorp of last Saturday, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] said: 


I am not at liberty to divulge any conversations, but I learned 
upon indisputable evidence that Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, 
had injected himself into this controversy and that Governor Pinchot 
was the man who had recommended the employment of Francis J, 
Heney. I knew what that meant, or thought I did, and I at once 
communicated with the President and the Secretary of the Treasury. 


A little bit later he tells us what he meant, and therefore 
he tells us what he communicated to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the President of the United States, because he 
said that when Pinchot, the Republican Governor of the State 
of Pennsylvania, had induced the Republican Senator from 
Michigan to employ Heney, he knew what it meant, His 
language is: 

I knew what that meant, or thought I did, and I at once communi- 
cated with the President and the Secretary of the Treasury. 


What did he communicate? Here is what he said: 


Why, Senators, when we voted for prohibition, those of us who did, 
we knew that the law could not be completely enforced for five or ten 
years, but voted for it only with the understanding that it would be 
progressively enforced. 


The Senator possibly knows what “progressive” means. I 
do not know, because there has been such a wide divergence 
in the Republican Party as to who is progressive and who is re- 
actionary that the word does not any longer carry any certain 
conviction to one’s mind; but, in other words, here is what ‘he 
communicated to the President: 

Mr. President, they are not enforcing the prohibition law. We are 
letting them run the breweries and the distilleries. We are letting 
bootleggers have the run of the cities, including the Capital of the 
Nation. We are not enforcing the prohibition law, and the Governor 
of Pennsylvania and the attorney employed by the Senator from Michi- 
gan are going to disclose that fact. 


And then he says what will happen? I quote from the Sena- 
tor’s. speech ; 

Everybody knows that with Pinchot back of it and Mr. Heney back 
of it they would never intend to end it until the night before election 
in 1924. There is no use in dragging out all that gossip and scandal 
and having a saturnalia of vifuperation and aspersion unequaled 
hitherto in the political annals of America. 


In other words, there is no use disturbing the bootleggers 
on the eve of election.” I am not saying that. I am saying 
what the Senator from Indiana said when Pinchot got into 
that controversy, and when Heney was brought into it, “I 
knew what was going to happen, and I told the President, 
and I told the Secretary of the Treasury, and this is what I 
told them ”—because that is his next connected statement 
about it. And when he told them that, the Secretary of the 
Treasury wrote a letter forthwith to the President and said, 
“Good Lord, Mr. President, they are going to show I am not 
enforcing the liquor law. What shall we do?" The President 
replied, “I will write a letter to the Senate and tell it to 
cease its investigations. They are going to ruin us all.” I am 
putting the interpretation the Senator from Indiana put on it. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania a minute ago also said—and 
I presume he intended to make his position on it plain, because 
he is a lawyer, I have heard—he said that the Senator from 
Michigan was in favor of legalizing the sale of light wines 
and beer. The Governor of Pennsylvania was opposed to the 
sale of beer or wine at all, and between the two they had 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I fear to say it, but evidently 
he intended to imply that the Secretary thought you ought to 
sell liquor without regard to law. That would complete the 
statement he made. I do not know anything about the en- 
forcement of the prohibition law, except that I picked up a 
Republican paper from Pennsylvania—strange to say there is 
one—and I would like to read the headline; I do not find 
the paper just now, but it contained a statement that last 
Sunday in the city of Philadelphia there were 188 arrested by 
the police for drunkenness. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Eleven hundred, was it not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I think the thousand got away, and 
the hundred and eighty-eight were arrested. They were too 
full to run. I am not. falling out with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Evidently in good faith he does not believe 
that anybody who is honest wants to enforce the prohibition 
laws. He-does not believe that anybody who does is decent. 

On Saturday, April 12, occurred this controversy between the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MoKetrAr}] and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep]. The Senator from Tennessee 
was reading, I imagine, what was published by the Woman’s 
See Government Organization, referring to a magazine, and 


Surely, it is a document that is worthy of that organization. These 
women, no doubt, are honest in their views that the law ought to be 
enforced, and are undertaking to have it enforced. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator 

Mr. MCKELLAR, I should like to know if the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania takes an opposite position from that taken by these good 
women who are trying to enforce the liquor laws of this country? 

Mr. Resp of Pennsylvania. I am not sure that these are good women. 


In other words, if a woman wants to enforce the prohibition 
laws, it arouses in the Senator's mind the suspicion that she 
is not a good woman, or else he did not quite mean just what 
I have read in the Recorp. There is no explanation from the 
Senator from Pennsylvania of any other thought, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Since that colloquy took place 
I have made some inquiry to find out if there is any such 
association as that which the Senator has just named, and as 
far as I have been able to discover there is no such association; 
it has no members whateyer, either good or bad women, and it - 
is merely a name under which somebody put out some propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. CARAWAY, That does not drag a red herring over that 
trail, because the Senator evidently thought there were women 
who wanted to enforce the prohibition law, and when the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee called attention to that fact the Senator 
said, “I am not sure that these are good women,” not that 
there are no such women. He did not say that. He did not 
say, “I am not sure there are any such women,” but, “I am 
not sure they are good women.” That is the position of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. He can drag a red herring over 
that trail if he wants to. He is going to do it in his political 
life if it lasts long, because you can not question that a woman 
is a good woman simply because she wants to enforce the law, 
eyen in Pennsylvania. 

This is what I want to say, and I am going to make it ex- 
ceedingly brief, because I want the defenders of the Japanese 
to get back to the immigration bill. Here is what I want to 
say: Was the President trying to prevent the investigation of 
the internal revenue unit? That is what he said in his let- 
ter. That is what the Secretary of the Treasury said to the 
President, and that is what was brought here to the Senate. 
But immediately thereafter the man who knows the Inside of 
the President’s mind, because he admits it, said that was not 
what was worrying the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
President at all, “because I knew, and as soon as I found 
out, I told them that the Republican Governor of Pennsylvania, 
who believes that the law ought to be enforced, because he 
raised bis hand to Almighty God and swore that he would do 
it, was going to insist that this administration enforce the 
liquor law, When I found that out I told the President, and 
I told the Secretary of the Treasury”; and then we got this 
message, for which the Senator from Pennsylvania thanks 
God, and says that we over here are not honest; that we will 
not admit it, but we know the people applaud the President. 

Of course, I am perfectly willing for the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to speak for himself. I am not willing, however 
accurately he can interpret the mind of his President and of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for him to project himself on 
this, side and say to us that if we were honest we would 
admit the President ought to protect law violators. Of 
course, we are not of the same kind of honesty that seems to 
be the ruling spirit at Pittsburgh, but we pass for reasonably 
honest people in other communities. We deny the statement 
the Senator from Pennsylvania made. But, of- course, it does 
not get anywhere merely to say that the Senator believes one 
thing and I another. If he believes—and he ought to know; he 
is high in the councils of his party—if he believes his party 
stands for corruption, that it would rather have crime ram- 
pant than to have crime exposed, God bless his soul, let him 
speak for his own; but do not let him speak for us, 
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day—oh, no; in 
curately interpret the mind of the 
law-abiding citizen in America will 
that the President did not say 
the prohibition unit in ted.” 
understandable, In view of what the Sena 5 
not send to the 
in which it 


tary of the Treasury’s income tax as much as you wish, but 
for God's sake, and for the sake of peace and harmony in my 
party, keep off prohibition, and all will be at peacé between 
the Senate and the Ex ve.“ 

That is what it means, If their interpretation is correct; 
and I am always willing to permit a Republican, whenever he 
talks about another Republican, to interpret each the intent 
of the other. 

I remember very distinctly—and I do not have to rely upon 
my own memory—the Senator from Pennsylvania denounced 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] as a criminal, as 
having done a criminal act in employing Mr. Heney. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania said Couzens had done a criminal 
act, and then later qualified the statement by saying, if he 
had had the power to act it would have been criminal. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania can take either horn of his 
dilemma he wants. I am not here to defend the Republican 
Governor of Pennsylvania. He was elected by 4 substantial 
majority in that great imperial Commonwealth. Neither am 
I here to defend the Republican Senator from the great Com- 
monwealth of Michigan. If they think it adds to the general 
harmony in their party to impeach each other for honesty, for 
purity of motives, and for the intention to do right, I believe 
the majority of the people will say, God speed both of you.” 


WAR MINERALS RELIEF 


Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. ODDIE. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
Where is a measure I should like to bring up. Hf it is contro- 
verted, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it will take but a moment, I do not object. 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask that Senate bill 2797, the war minerals 
relief bill, be taken up and put on its passage. It was objected 
to when the calendar was last called, but I understand the 
objection has been withdrawn. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senater from Nevada 
asks unanimons consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2797) to authorize the payment of 
claims under the provisions of the so-called war minerals relief 
act. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the purport of the bill? 

Mr, ODDIE. It is a bill authorizing the payment of claims 
under the proyisfons of the so-called war minerals relief act. 
It has been passed on by the Department of the Interior and 
the Committes on Mines and Mining of the Senate, Numberg 


= poople ii Southern and Western States are vitally interested 


Piney hae oot I have no objection to the consideration of 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill; which was read, 


‘e 


Be it ensoteđ, eto., That to enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
Lay fully pay adjudicated claims arising under the provisions of the 
so-called wat minerals relief act there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated such sum or sams, not exceeding $2,500,000, as may be neces- 
f said claims as shall be approved and certified 
for payment by the sald Secretary of the Interior, under the provisions 
of Telfef in cases of contracts 
war, and for other purposes,” 
amended, and that the imitation in said 
amount to be disbursed thereunder 
in the payment of safd clahms iu hereby repealed. ; 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
for a third reading, read the third 


f 
5 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION „A 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to Umit the immigration of 
aliexis into the United States, and for other purposes. 


CORRUPT FEDERAL OFFICIALS AND PORBIGN IMMIGRATION 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Rezp] stated two or three times in his address to-day 
that we on this side of the Chamber knew that he was telling 
the truth when he said the country was tired of these Senate 
investigations, The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway} 
has already well and ably refuted that statement as far as this 
side is I want to say for myself that I have not 
received a single letter indicating that the people are tired of 
the investigations. I have received quite a number of lettera 
from Republicans in Northern States stating that they wanted 
a house cleaning, and that they were not going to vote the 
Republican ticket any more until they could have honest Re- 
publicans in office. 80 if these letters indicate that the people 
are growing weary of the investigation, then the Senator ftom 
Pennsylvania is welcome to the comfort he finds in that situ- 
ation. 

The people are not growing weary. The investigations are 
disclosing some very ugly things. Things that have been dis- 
closed have aroused the righteous indignation of the American 
people, Right recently on a trip to Olio the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. BrookHartT] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] discovered where Mr. Daugherty, who was in debt in 
1920 to the extent of abont $20,000, as I believe his income-tax 
return showed, deposited in a bank at one time out there 
$75,000, and Jess Smith, his side partner and handy man, de- 
posited sixty-odd thousand dollars in bonds. These things, Mr. 
President, may not be of interest to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania, but they are of interest to the people of 
the country, people whe do not want see corrupt men in 
office, and people whe do not want to see public officials make 
of the instrumentalities of Government a matter of common 
barter in the market place. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Bsooxnart], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and other Senators with them have 
disclosed, as I said on yesterday, that agents of the Govern- 
ment under Mr. Daugherty literally bartered the right to vio- 
late the statutes of the United States and that they made 
money by so doing, Surely the Senator from Pennsylvania does 
not want an investigation stopped that is disclosing such things 
as that, -Whether the Senator wants them stopped or not, 
they are not going to be There are, in my judgment, 
enough progressives on the other side of the Chamber to vote 
with the Democrats to continue the investigations. I think 
that there are three or four regular Republicans over there 
who will vote to continue the investigations. 

Senators become very weary of us because we insist that 
Senator Couzens, a sick man, who probably made himself sick 
by his hard work in this imvestigation, shali be permitted to 
hire somebody out of his own immense fortune to do detail 
work for him in his ofice regarding the investigation. They 
held up their hands in holy horror at that, but I have not’ 
heard one of. them complain that the Chief Justice of the 
United States is drawing $1000 æ year from money made by 
Carnegie, at one time the owner of the Steel Trust. That may 


be disagreeable to some Senators on the other side. But he 


has drawn it for a year or more, the newspapers tell us, and: 
not one of them has ever entered protest against it, I remem- 
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ber when that story was published. I like Mr. Taft person- 
ally. I gave out un interview upon this subject at the time 
the matter was first brought to the attention of the public. I 
said that if men of large means in our country desire to set 
aside a fund to give to our Presidents upon retiring from office 
to make their last days comfortable after they retire from 
office and return to the private walks of life, I have no objec- 
tion to it. 

I think it is commendable, But the very moment that one 
of them is called back from the walks of private life into serv- 
ice of his country he owes it to himself and to the country to 
decline to recelye any longer the money set aside for his uses 
as a private citizen. I say in my place as a United States 
Senator, as an American, that Mr, Taft is doing wrong when 
he draws that $10,000 a year out of the estate of Carnegie, 
who in three and one-half years’ time made 5300, 000,000 in 
tariff taxes on the steel products that he sold. Nobody on 
the other side of the Chamber has condemned that, and no 
Republican leader has said anything against it, 

Senator Couzens, who is on a hot trail leading up to the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury, is criticized. But we 
are going to uncover, and you may just as well make up your 
minds to it, all of the crooked doings that are going on in there, 
and I agree with Senator Couzens that there are crooked 
doings up there, No Secretary of the Treasury can defend 
before an honest and intelligent committee, and he can not 
defend before the American people, his act of refunding $200,- 
000,000 in taxes to the big taxpayers of the country in less 
than two years’ time. 

But Senator Couzens has committed a great offense: What 
is it? Why, he has employed Mr. Heney, an able lawyer, a 
man who achieved quite a reputation as an investigator, as 
a prosecuting attorney. Here he has been invited and em- 
ployed by a United States Senator, amply able to pay him, to 
assist him and the committee in their work, just as his sec- 
retary might do it, without a cent of additional expense to 
the Government, and it is said that he has offended the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the President comes out 
boldly upon the mountain top and levels his field guns on 
Senator Couzens for employing Heney. But none of them has 
ever shot In the direction of the Supreme Court, where it is 
said the Chief Justice is drawing $10,000 a year—and so far 
as I know it has never been denied. 

I remember at the time seeing some statement to the effect 
that Mr. Taft was not going to notice it at all; that he was 
not going to make any reply. Fond of him as I am, I think 
that he should have made a reply. When this Government 
reaches the point that other governments that have fallen 
reached in the years that are gone, where high officials ac- 
cepted big gifts and valuable presents from the mighty rich, 
we have started on the road that the others went, and the 
same end awaits us that awaited them. 

I know that it is disagreeable to Senators on the other side 
of the aisle, at least some of them, who do not have the same 
kind of patriotic concepts and moral obligations and fidelity 
to duty that some of us have. I know that when an election 
is looming up before a party that bartered as much as that 
party did to get control of the Government in 1920, and would 
barter twice that much to get control of it again, it is no 
wonder they are tired of these investigations. Of course they 
are tired of them. They would like to see the whole thing 
stopped. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] never 
spoke more truly than when he said a moment ago that he 
was getting tired of them. He also suggested that the people 
were getting tired of them. What he ought to have said was, 
“I am getting tired of them and my associates who see and 
feel like I do are getting tired of them, and those who profit 
by the graft and the corruption practiced are getting tired of 
these investigations, and the officer who is expecting to have 
them say, ‘Stand up; you are next,’ is tired of the investiga- 
tions, and they want them stopped.” 

They now say that we have reached the point where’ the 
work is not constructive but is destructive. Yes, Mr. President; 
it is destructive of the most corrupt practices ever devised by 
the genius of crooks. It is destroying the plans and purposes 
of men whose brazen conduct has branded them as traitors and 
enemies to the country. Yes, Mr. President; it is in a righteous 
way destructive. That is the purpose of the investigations, to 
make it impossible for these things ever to occur again. The 
purpose of the investigations is to get at the truth, to punish 
those guilty of wrongdoing and to rid the Government of them, 
to destroy that character of public official in the life of this 
Government. If that is what you mean by “ destructive work,” 
then “on with the dance!” It is going to be destructive in a 
great many ways for you. 7 


Mr. President, I rose to speak principally on the immigration 
bill. The system of graft and corruption found to exist in 
other departments of the Government has been found in the 
administration of our immigration laws. Foreigners are com- 
ing into the country to-day at so much per head, just as a man 
would pay freight upon so many hogs or cattle in order to ship 
them into the market place. Undesirable foreigners are buying 
passports into the body of the greatest citizenship that ever 
graced the earth, and the birthright of the American boy and 
girl is bartered for money. Agents are growing rich at our 
ports of entry. 

All this is under the reign of the Republican Party. There 
will be no relief until this dangerous and disgusting order of 
things is changed. You have failed in everything intrusted to 
you. You have maladministered the Interior Department. You 
have maladministered the Department of Justice and the Com- 
merce Department. You have maladministered the Navy De- 
partment. You have maladministered the branch of the Gov- 
ernment intrusted with the administration of the immigration 
law. It is a fearful thought, and yet it seems that nothing you 
touch is free from corruption and barter in some form. 

That is a pretty strong statement, but it is the truth. Why, 
Mr. President, I have a statement here from the New York 
Times of March 16, 1923, in which it quotes Judge Rosalsky, of 
New York, as saying, “Seamen can make more money to-day by 
smuggling people into this country than bootleggers.” The 
situation is simply alarming, 

If that judge’s statement is. true—and I think it is—why, 
these immigration agents and seamen are making millions of 
dollars. 

Here they are corruptly buying permission to come into our 
country. One of the judges up in New York conferred the right 
to vote upon several thousand foreigners in a week's time, The 
New York Times of March 18, 1924, states: 


Aliens are made citizens at the rate of 15 a minute. Yesterday six 
judges aided County Clerk Donegan to give 5,000 their final papers— 
Justices Wasservogel, Mitchel, Burr, Cotillo, and Ingraham. 


Commenting on this, the Boston Transcript of March 13, 
1924; editorially stated: 


No real attention could have been paid to these final * * è pe- 
titions, and therefore * * we like to think they could not have 
been carelessly admitted to the privileges of citizenship. Fifteen to 
a minute is a trifle fast for the rate at which the right to vote should 
be conferred, however excellent may be those who gain it. 


At another place this same newspaper, the New York Times, 
under date of March 23, 1924, states: 


Six thousand five hundred became Americans here in a single week, 
County clerk's office did a rushing business in naturalization * * =s 
Fifteen a minute—more than 6,500 in a week—is the record estab- 
lished. Allens were herded— 


Listen to this startling statement, Senators— 


shoved and pushed. They broke windows and one glass door. They 
bruised one another, and one was arrested and fined for disorderly 
conduct. But they repeated the oath of allegiance, kissed the Ameri- 
can flag, and left the county courthouse citizens of the United States, 
The writer (newspaper reporter) heard ‘ Who's President of the 
United States?” (Answer) “Mayor Hyland, of course.” Justice 
Cotillo, who announced to the aliens that he was the son of an 
immigrant, and intended to see that they were treated properly, made 
the highest record by giving 217 papers on Friday and 275 on Satur- 
day. (Sitting two hours each day). Mr. Mullen worked at high 
speed (he's deputy naturalization clerk) the last day of his term in 
office (to-day). In a few minutes more than an hour he recited the 
oath for nearly 300 prospective citizens. . The ‘second. day of the rush 
Mr, Mullen found his gold watch missing. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I gladly yield to my friend from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. NEBLY. I did not understand in what city the natu- 
ralization procedure which is being described by the Senator 
from Alabama took place. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It was in New York City. 

Mr, NEELY. Then, Mr. President, if that be true the Demo- 
cratic presidential nominating convention ought never to go 
there. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, immigration has become a se- 
rious question with the people of the United States. The plan 
for Japan to send her citizens into this country, as was pro- 
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posed by the leaders on the other side of the Chamber in con- 
junction with the President and the Secretary of State, was 
rejected by the Senate on yesterday. The Democrats forced 
that action. The idea of granting the right to Japan to say to 
this Government how many of her citizens should come into the 
United States each year and we to have nothing whatever to 
say about it was dangerous and ridiculous. The Senate repu- 
diated the position of Republican leaders. We struck it out of 
the proposed law on yesterday. I simply say that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to call attention of the Senate to things which are being 
done in order to control this Government outside of Congress 
and outside of the country itself on the all-important question 
of immigration. 

I want to read a statement by Doctor Dawes, of New 
York. Representative Raker, a Democrat from California, 
in the other House, asked during the hearings over there 
this question regarding the awful means employed to send in 
unlimited numbers all kinds of foreigners into our country. 


Are we so heipless that they can pile these people in on us here 
from everywhere? 

Doctor Dawes. Yes, sir. The trouble is that the law is not en- 
forced at the porta of entry to-day. That is the seget, of the whole 
game, 


And, Mr. President, that is what I said at the outset. The 
birthright of the American boy and girl is being bartered by 
dishonest men intrusted to enforce our immigration laws. 

Mr. President, “that is the secret of the whole game.” 
Those people are coming in here from every quarter of the 
globe. They are buying through the corrupt use of money the 
right. to come into our country. I wish now to read to the 
Senate, and to the people of the country through the Recorp, 
a part of an editorial from the ber on Sgr Post of April 14, 
1928, which is as follows: 


IMMIGRATION 


The immigration law: The machinery for its enforcement is neither 


extensive nor widespread, being mainly centered at the ports of dis- 
embarkation, and the only excitement that occurs is when there is a 
race between ships, each trying to be the first to reach land in order 
to be sure to get rid of its passengers before the allowed quota of 
immigrants is exceeded. Even at the ports, however, despite the 
strictest watch, the law is being evaded, and it is being evaded on the 
Mexican and Canadian frontiers. All the devices of ingenuity, crook- 
edness, and graft are being employed to smuggie in aliens in excess 
of the allotment to the country from which they come, and agents are 
reaping a rich harvest as a reward for enabling thelr principals or 
friends of their principals to circumvent successfully the immigration 
law. 3 


Mr. President, it is a -pitiable pass for this great Government 
to have reached so soon in its history, that fanatics and 
criminals from other countries can pay their filthy lucre to 
agents supposed to be guarding our gates for the right to come 
in and become citizens of the great United States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I prefer not to be interrupted. just now with 
aly unanimous-consent request, because I want to finish what 
I haye to say on this subject. 

The Christian Science Monitor, published in Boston, in its 
issue of March 17, 1924, said in part in an editorial: 


The threat is practically made, and it is echoed by some American 
newspapers, that whatever endeavor may be made to secure a proper 
reduction of the tide of immigration into the United States, and a suit- 
able selective scrutiny of those seeking admission, will be resented at 
the polls by the bulk of the present residents of foreign lineage. 


Mr. President, do we get the full force and effect of that 
statement? It means that men who dare to vote for restrict- 
ing immigration are to be punished at the polls by people 
who are not looking for the welfare of the flag, who are not 
looking to the perpetuity of the American form of government, 
but who are looking to bringing more and more people from 
abroad into the confines of the United States. We have reached 
a time when a great American newspaper says editorially that 
those who dare to vote for restricting immigration are threat- 
ened with punishment at the polls. 

The editorial says in another place: 


We have said that it is unfortunate that the immigration bill should 
come up in a presidential year. There are indications that politicians 
are manifesting timorous disinclination to perfect. the Johnson measure 
and to push it on its merits lest they suffer in their home districts, 


Mr. President, this great newspaper says that it is unfor- 


tunate that we are going to pass upon a question of so much im- 
portance to the American people in a presidential year, That 


ought not to be the case. It ought to be opportune at any time 
to legislate for the good of this American household of ours. I 
want the people back in the districts to organize against those 
who threaten Americans with punishment at the polls unless 
they will vote to open the doors and let the criminal refuse 
and the unfit hordes from other countries come in and infest 
our land. I want the American spirit to assert itself, and I 
want the men and women in the districts and in the States 
to plant themselyes squarely behind the candidates for this 
body and for the other branch of Congress who will carry the 
American standard and vote the American ticket. 

The time has come for plain talking, and we oni * as 
well hit the nail squarely on the head now. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a clipping here somewhere that tells of a group of 
foreigners up in Detroit to whom a gentleman was going to 
make a speech, and they would not permit it to be made except 
in the language of the foreigners who live there: They were 
Poles. The English language was taboo. They were not to 
speak that but must speak in the Polish language. 

I have a newspaper clipping in my pocket, given me by a 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, telling about the arrest of a 
negro in New York, in the subway, I believe, by an Irish police- 
man, and he was astounded to hear that negro speak in Yid- 
dish; the Irishman spoke in Yiddish, and they took the negro to 
a judge who tried him in Yiddish, and the story was that the 
Irishman had to adopt that language to hold his job in that 
section of the city. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, we are coming to a pitiful pass in ‘this great 
country when it is unpopular to speak the English language, 
the American language. I would vote for a measure to re- 
quire every alien who put his foot on this soil to speak the 
English language. I know that that announcement is shocking 
to some people who have quite a number of aliens in their dis- 
tricts and States, but I am speaking for the welfare of our 
children and their children’s children through the years to 
come. I am fighting for the good of this Government as a 
truly American Government. We require them to be able to 
speak some language and to read in some language, I believe. 
I would require them to be able to speak the English language 
and to be able to read English. 

Is that too much to ask of them? Why, Mr. President, would 
it be regarded as unjust and unfair for us to require the liberty- 
loving men and women of the Old World who really want to 
better their condition and to come into this great land of 
liberty to learn the language of this country, and to know how 
to speak it when they come? There ought to be only one 
language spoken in this country and that is the American 
language. 

I have here a statement in the hearings in the House where 
one of the immigration officers tells about a Member of Con- 
gress coming to get certain people into this country. The 
officer asked the Member of Congress why he was so insistent, 
stating that they had already exceeded their quota, had 
brought more people in than the law allowed, and the Member 
replied: “I have 8,000 foreign voters in my district.” 

So, Mr. President, we have now come to the most vital thing 
in the life of the Nation when we are passing upon the question 
as to who shall or who shall not make up the citizenship of 
our country. 

I state it as my opinion from what I have already read and 
from what I have read in the last two years, that more than 
a half million people have come into this country each year 
and no account has been made of them in the records of immi- 
grants. I believe that in the last three years at least a million 
and a half have come into our country with no record what- 
ever kept of them. Why? Because they bought from corrupt 
immigration officials the privilege of coming in, and no record, 
of course, was kept of them., I doubt the figures of the records 
that have been kept because an agent who will. sell the right 
to come into this country to the unfit hordes that have come 
will falsify the record that he makes for the Government. He 
has already done something worse when he permits them to 
come, What does he care about making a false statement in 
his record when he has betrayed his trust and sold for money 
the birthright of the American boy and girl? That is what 
he has done. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 


While we are providing for the fortification of our country against 
a foreign foe, I am in favor of fortifying it against the influx of 
undesirable immigration. 


Mr. President, he was a far-seeing man, this great American 
Democrat, the founder of the Democratie Party. He said that 


it was all right to fortify against a foreign foe, but he would 
fortify against the influx of undesirable immigrants. 


and to challenge his right to come; but when those we have 
placed on picket duty, the tion agents of the Govern- 
ment, hold their hands behind them and accept money and per- 


in the open seeking to invade the country. 
protect ourselves against; the other Is secretive, sn and 
doubly dangerous. You are not apprised of what has happened 
until newspaper items like this tell us that 5,000 foreigners, 


tion 

policy that would protect and preserve America for Americans. 

Kenneth L, Roberts, in the Saturday Eyening Post of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1921, said: 


foreign government understands that never im the history of the world 
was there such a movement of peoples as there is to America to-day. 
All the governments understand,” he continued, that we have every 
right te go into the ease of every immigrant with extreme 


thorough- 
ness, because it ls becoming a matter of life and death with eur people.” 


Mr, President, that statement Is Iiterally true. 


Dr. Diedrich Shannon, one of the foremost pulpit orators of 
America, 


said: 
Divided loyalty means a divided citizenship; a divided citizenship 
means à divided government; and a dtvided government means a chaotic 
nation, 


And that is true. Foreigners are coming into our country 
who to all intents and purposes hold all 
from which they came, and they send back home millions of 
dollars every year. Have we not got to some extent the situa- 
tion referred to by Doctor Shannon? J 

The English langnage is not allowed to be spoken in some 
sections. In places in the greatest city in the country court 
officials speak in Yiddish; policemen executing the law there 
speak in Yiddish; the judges in the courts speak in Yiddish. 


There are sections of New York and Boston and Chicago where’ 


you can walk for hours and never hear a word of English 
spoken. Is it too much to ask people who want to come here to 


work and take the place of the American laboring man to 


qualify themselyes to do as he does, speak the language he 
speaks, serve the flag that he serves, and became as he fs—a 
good citizen? Are we, as real Americans, asking too much when 
we, in the interest of our country, are taking these precaution- 
ary steps? I do not think so. | 

I want to show here another way in which they violate the 
law. They get orientals and other foreigners on the steamships 
and they pretend they need them in the crew service, and under 
the law they can leave the ships when they arrive, and they go 
ashore and never return; so they are constantly pouring for- 
eigners into our country through that channel. Oue case is 
cited where a large number of Chinamen came in. This thing 
is going on continually, and foreigners are coming in by the 
hundreds and by the thousands. 

Mr. President, whenever we permit the enemies of law and 
order and the enemies of our country to come here, we are 
sowing tares in the wheat field of American citizenship and 
placing thorns and dragon's teeth in the paths of the American 
people. Large groups of those already here have nothing in 
common with our ideals and institutions. They refuse to 
speak our language. They sneer at our statutes and mock our 
courts, and they hate our form of government. Many of their 
local habitations in our most populous cities are the hotbeds 
of intrigue and treason and the breeding place for all kinds of 
crimes. The criminal Instinct and@sneaking murderous spirit 
so common among the outlaws and bandits of some of the 
European countries are manifesting themselves to an alarm; 
ing degree in foreigners within our gates. 

Less than 10 days ago in New York City, the metropolis of 
America, an American boy bearing an honored American 
name—-William Clifford, jm, a name as old as the Govern- 
ment itself—while walking with his father along the streets 
of his home city in his native land, was attacked without a 
moment's, warning, stabbed in the back, and murdered. before 
his father could realize what had happened. His assailant 
was a 12-year-old boy not long in our country. He is the 
pofsonous product of a stupid and dangero 
policy. His name was Paul Rapkowskie. He had just robbed 
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a store, had committed the double crime of burglary and Jar- 
ceny, and among other things that he had stolen was a dirk 
knife, and when asked why he had murdered young Clifford 
he replied: “I Just wanted to see how deep I could drive the 
dirk into his back.” f 

Mr. President, I am thinking of that brutal and barbarous 
crime against this Amefican hoy, of the crime against his 
father and mother, and of the crime against the institutions 
that the dead boys forbears have loved and supported for 
100 vears and more. 15 $ 

They were soldiers in the, War of the Revolution, 4 dis- 
tinguished American by his name, Nathan Clifford, was once 
a Member of Congress, later Attorney General under President 
Polk, and for 20 years a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But William Clifford, jr., descended from a 
long line of American patriots, is dead as the result of our 
unsound and ineffective immigration policy. No more his, 
welcome footfall is heard in the doorway of the Clifford home. 
Hushed is the music of his merry laughter in the American 
home place now so sad and sorrowful. There a grief-stricken 
American father and a heart-broken American mother long 
for the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a votce 
that is still.” As they looked upon the quiet face and lifeless 
form of their dear dead boy and followed his youthful body 
to its untimely grave, what must have been their thoughts? 
I wonder if in the pain and darkness of that awful hour they 
ever thought that Members of Congress, the President; and our 
immigration offiters, those trusted with the care and conduct 
of their Government, through carelessness and indifference to 
the duty and necessity of protecting the American people from: 
an influx of criminal foreigners, were responsible for the death 
of their boy? 

What are the facts? The young criminal from à foreign 
country, he who sneaked up behind this American boy in an 
American city and without a moment’s warning, murdered him, 
came into our country under an immigration Iaw passed by 
Congress and approved by the President, or some unfaithful 
and corrupt immigration officer in violation of the law accepted 
a bribe and permitted him to come in, and in so doing he 
admitted into the sacred precincts of our dearest inheritances a 
moral degenerate and a dangerous enemy. The passport thus 
bartered to this young European criminal was not paid for 
alone in money. It cost an American boy his life, struck down 
and destroyed one of the indispensable forces in. the national 
defense and left in the heart of an American father and 
mother an aching void that the world can never fill. 

Are we ready to set ourselves to the task of doing with 
this immigration question just what we believe is best for our 
country? Are we ready to take the step necessary to protect 
ourselves and our children from the dangers that come with 
fanatics and criminals from foreign countries? The life of 
young Clifford, this 13-year-old American boy, has been sac- 
rificed upon the altar of a sickening and dangerous immigration 
policy. Foreign countries are anxious to get rid of the crimi- 
nals over there. Corporate greed is bringing cheap labor here 
to destroy the livelihood of the American laboring man. 
Steamship companies are making money hauling them to our 
shores and immigration officials here are growing rieh barter- 
ing to criminals and murderers the birthright of the American 
boy. And what have we witnessed in the last few days in the 
largest city in the land? The blood ef an American boy run- 
ning red on the street; a dead body borne away; erépe on 
the door of an American home and a new-made grave—all to 
gratify the fiendish impulse and criminal instincts of undesir- 
able and dangerous foreigners. that our immigration laws in 
part and some of our dishonest and corrupt immigration officers 
in particular have permitted to come Into our country. 

Are we going to tolerate conditions growing out of improper 
immigration laws or the improper enforcement of the laws, 
that make it unsafe or even. disagreeable or unpleasant for 
native-born Americans to walk the streets of the towns and 
cities in which they live? Are American fathers and mothers 
to be annoyed, frightened, and thrown into panic by criminal 
foreigners who somehow come into our country and announce 
their purpose to make money by kidnaping the children of 
American parents and holding them for ransom? Are we to 
continue to admit people into our household of sovereign States 
who are the deadly enemies of our American form of Govern- 
ment? Shall the United States be made a safe and wholesome 
place for patriotic Amerieans to live and be protected in life, 
liberty, and the pursuit.of happiness, or shall it become the 
dumping ground and home for the criminal refuse and scum 
of other countries? 

ane. American boy has a right to demand protection at our 
han y ; 
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THE BIRTHRIGHT OF THE AMERICAN BOY 


There is nothing more interesting, more fascinating and 
promising than a plain, sincere, and upstanding American boy. 
His intelligent judgment in the years to come and his high 
ideals must help to shape the future of our country and his 
courage and patriotism must be relied upon to defend it in the 
hour of its peril. He will be the Nation’s first and last reliance 
when man power is required for the preservation of our rights 
and liberties. 

Do we give him the concern to which he is entitled? Do 
we recognize his worth and appreciate him as he deserves to 
be appreciated? Are we safeguarding his rights and interests 
as we should? Are we taking the precautions necessary to 
protect him in all that looks to his safety and future well- 
being? He is just a boy now, but he is marching toward the 
threshold of manhood, buoyant and happy in its prospects. 
The future well-being and safety of our country depends in a 
large measure upon him. Those of us charged with the grave 
responsibilities that come with our temporary guardianship of 
the Nation are entitled so far as our power goes to demand that 
he be protected in his life and liberty. He who strikes and 
injures that boy, strikes and injures the country, The Ameri- 
can boy is one of the dearest and noblest things in the great 
household of America, He is one of the priceless treasures 
handed down from one generation to another. He is the 
Nation’s first thought and advance guard in the national de- 
fense. When national dangers threaten and war clouds gather, 
he stands between us and the overthrow of our Government 
and the loss of our liberties. It makes no difference what his 
plans and purposes in life are, if he is needed we call him to 
the colors of his country and he must come. 

We do not consult his convenience or his desires. He bids 
farewell to the peaceful pursuits of life, to home and loved 
ones, and goes where his country wants him to go. He is first 
on the firing line, first to plant his country's colors over the 
ramparts of the enemy, and first to bring back in victory the 
flag of his country. Through him and his hoped-for offspring 
the humane principles and policies in which we believe must be 
upheld and carried forward. But for him and his future our 
preparations of to-day for the years to come would be wasted 
and this Congress would legislate in vain. 

If the American boy is of so much importance to us and to 
the generations that shall come after us, we owe it to him 
and to millions of human beings in America yet unborn to at 
least protect him in his life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness as he comes up through the years to manhood in the land 
where he was born. J 

In recognizing his right to demand of us conditions that 
make for his safety and well-being, we are giving evidence of 
our high regard for the present and future welfare of our 
country. If we were engaged in war with a foreign enemy, 
and he should invade our country and one of his soldiers should 
drive a bayonet through the body of an American boy walking 
peacefully along the streets of any city in the United States, 
it would be a call to arms that would ring in the ears of every 
patriotic man and woman in the country, and our people gen- 
erally would favor employing all the power at our command to 
protect other boys from such a murderous assault and to 
avenge the death of that American boy. Will we not do some- 
thing now to prevent the murder of another American boy 
through the secret invasion of a foreign enemy? 

The question I want to ask you is, What are we doing to 
protect American boys like William Clifford from the dangers 
that lurk in the crooked and corrupt administration of our 
immigration laws? Are we showing them. proper considera- 
tion if we remain silent when we know that dangerous fanatics, 
crooks, and criminals are being brought into our country by the 
corrupt use of money? Did those who fought and died for our 
liberties in the War of the Revolution ever dream that the 
day would come when admission into the United States would 
become a matter of purchase and common barter at the Ameri- 
ean port of entry? 

Did they ever dream that foreign enemies could buy with 
money their way into the very citadel of American liberty? 
As a result of these dreadful conditions we have black handers, 
kidnapers, and murderers with their wild vagaries, their 
guns, dirks, and bombs disturbing the peace and happiness of 
our people, endangering the lives of our citizens, and constitut- 
ing a serious menace and danger to free institutions in America. 

The insidious attacks and dangerous assaults now being 
made upon the American form of government by the disordered 
minds of foreign fanatics quartered in our country constitutes 
one of the gravest dangers that confronts the people of the 
United States. The Bolshevism, communism, and anarchy 
that lift their frightful forms in defiance of Christian con- 
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cepts and constitutional government came here through the 
channels of an unsafe, miserable, and even criminal foreign im- 
migration policy, The immigration policy that permits the 
unfit hordes and criminal refuse of European countries to come 
into our country is nothing but a shameful and disgraceful im- 
migration policy. I am ready to destroy such a policy. 

Mr. President, in behalf of the American boy and his sister, 
I appeal to the Senate to close our immigration doors. If I 
haye my way about it, no immigrant shall come into the United 
States in the next 12 months. I would close the doors for a 
period of two years at least and walt until we assimilate those 
who are here. I would wait until we taught them to speak 
English and taught them American ideals. I would work to 
the end of making of them law-abiding American citizens. I 
would want by the principles of right and the laws of justice 
to educate out of them the spirit of the Bolshevik. I would 
want to crush the spirit of the communist, which is the deadly 
enemy of the American home and the deadly enemy of Christian 
civilization. I would try to get those who are criminals out of 
the ranks of the peaceful, law-abiding people, and into the 
penitentiaries so that boys like young Clifford, who sleeps in a 
grave not yet 10 days old, may be safe as they walk the public 
roads and the streets of the towns and cities of their homeland. 
This boy has not died in vain. In his name and in the name of 
the father and mother who weep for him I ask the Senate to 
wake up on this question and take the American view of it and 
close the doors for the good of our American country. 

In the name of William Clifford, this dead American boy 
who can not speak for himself, and in the interest of millions 
of American boys and girls, and in behalf of all loyal Ameri- 
cans, I appeal to this American Senate to do that which will 
redound to the highest and best interest of the American 
people, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it 
take a recess until to-morrow at noon. $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in line with the 
action of the Senate on yesterday in the matter of the gentle- 
men’s agreement with Japan, we have taken up the subject 
with the two Senators from California, with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson], and with Congressman JoHNson of 
Washington, of the House, and others who have been active in 
the passage of an immigration law, and I send to the desk and 
ask unanimous consent to have considered now an exclusion 
section which is in accordance with the bill that has already 
passed the House. - 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I understand that the adop- 
tion of this amendment is necessary to effectuate and carry 
out the result of the vote yesterday on the so-called Japanese 
exclusion? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; that is the fact. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I haye no objection to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penusyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that an amendment which he 
now presents shall be considered by the Senate at this time. 
Is there objection? i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be read. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Let it be read, and then we may know 
whether anyone objects. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, 
be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment 
will be read. 

The READING CLERK. On page 15, after line 17, insert: 


(C) No allen ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the United 
States unless such alien (1) is admissible as a nonimmigrant under 
the provisions of section 3; or (2) unless such alien is an immigrant 
who continuously for at least two years immediately preceding the 
time of his application for admission to the United States has been, 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of, 
carrying on the vocation of minister of any religious denomination, or 
professor of a college, academy, seminary, or university; or (3) unless 
such alien is an immigrant who is a bona fide student over 18 years 
of age and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose 
of study at an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or uni- 
versity, particularly designated by him and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Labor; or (4) unless such alien is the wife or the unmarried 
child under 18 years of age of an immigrant admissible under subdi- 
vision (2) of this paragraph and is accompanying or following to 
join him. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator say that this is identical 
with the provision in the bill passed by the House? 


I ask that the amendment may 
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Mr. REED of 8 It is identical in its effect. It 
ayoids a duplication of words, but in effect it is exactly the 
same. I ask that the amendment be considered out of order 
and that it shall not displace the amendment now under con- 


I the amendment 
deals solely with the Asiatic situation? 
Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. Solely. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, The question Is upon serene to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr, CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, paaie rent! EOE the 
consideration of executive business. After 85 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate 
(at 5 o’elock and 40 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to- 
morrow, Wednesday; April 16, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Hæeoutive nominations received by the Senate April 15 (legisla- 
tive day of April 10), 1924 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR AEMY 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Maj. 1 gaan Wertenbaker, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from April 8, 192 
To be major 
Capt. Raymond Marsh, Field Artillery, from April 3, 1924, 
To be captain j 
First Lieut. Walter Buford, Cavalry, from April 3, 1924. 
i To de first tieutenants 
Second Lieut. Joseph Conrad Odell, Infantry, from April 3, 


1924. 
Second Lieut. Josiah Toney Dalbey, Infantry, from April 5, 


Ps prea Lieut. Logan Osburn Shutt, Infantry, from April 9, 
1 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
OORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Second Lieut. John Albert Chambers, Air Service, with rank 
from June 12, 1923, 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
Second Lieut. Franklin Mitchell, Infantry (detailed in Ord- 
nance Department), with rank as prescribed by the act of 
June 80, 1922. 
3 FIELD ARTILLERY 
$ Capt, Frank Curtis Mellon, Infantry, with rank from July 
á AIR SERVICE 
First Lieut. Auby Casey Strickland, Infantry (detailed? in 
Air Service), with rank from July 1, 1920. 
Second Lieut. Hugo Peoples Rush, Infantry (detailed in Air 
Service), with rank as prescribed by the act of June 30, 1922. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Zula L. Davis to be postmaster at Prichard, Ala., in place of 
Z. L. Davis. Incumbent’s co expired February 11, 1924. 
Dyer B. Crow to be postmaster at Collinsville, Ala., in place 
7 5 R. M. Crump, Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
Walter Morgan to be postmaster at Woodward, Ala., in place 
1 05 Walter Morgan. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
Willlam K. Cooper to be postmaster at Northport, Ala., In 
place of 27 5 K. Cooper. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 


ruary 11, 1924. 
ARKANSAS 

Effie I. Young to be postmaster at Hampton, Ark., in place of 
A. A. Ables. Office became third class April 1, 1928. 

John W. Reed to be postmaster at Plumerville, Ark., in place 
of K. E. Harrison. Incumbent's commission expired February 
14, 1924. 

CALIFORNIA 

Barbara J. Emerick to be postmaster at Sugar Pine, Calif, 

oe of B. J. Emerick, Office became third class July 1. 


Zylpha Potter to be postmaster at Hughson, Calif., in place of 
Zylpha Potter. Incumbent’s commission expired April 14, 1924. 
Frank M. Lawrence to be postmaster at Mount Shasta (late 
Sisson), Calif., in place of L. F. Merrill. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired February 11, 1924. 
DELAWARE 

William H. Evans to be postmaster at Newark, Del., in place 
Se K. Bowen. Incumbent’s commission expired Mareh 2, 
1 

FLORIDA 

Ernest V. Turner. to be postmaster at Macclenny, Fla., in 
place of G. M. Rhoden, Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 21, 1923. 

Alonzo A. McGonegal to be postmaster at Yelaha, Fla. in 
place of J. S. Godfrey, Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1924. f 

IDAHO 

John P. Eimeres to be postmaster at Grangeville, Idaho, in 
place of C. J. Simmons: Incumbent's commission expires April 
28, 1924, 

ILLINOIS 

John Van Antwerp to be postmaster at Sparland, 1 80 

. S. V. Hodge. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
Rose C. Auth to be postmaster at Rankin, III., in place of 
R. OC. Auth. Incumbent’s commission expired August 29, 1923. 

Fred W. Newman to be postmaster at Grand Ridge, III., in 

pre of J. S. Dearth. Incumbent's commission expired March 
. George W. Fritz to be postmaster at Durand, III., in place of 
F. A. Lilly. Incumbent’s commission. expired March 9, 1924, 

Mary Slocum to be postmaster at Franklin Park, III., in 
place or F. W. A. Noll, resigned. 

Annette G. Ferguson to be postmaster at Annawan, III., in 
place of A. G. Ferguson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 9, 1924. f 

Iowa 

Cella T. Green to be postmaster. at Mystic, Iowa, in place of 
L. E. Evans. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 1924, 

Melvin V. Smith to be postmaster at Akron, Iowa, in place 
12 ra V. Smith. Ineumbent's commission expired April 14, 

h KANSAS- 

Rufus J. Miller to be postmaster at Selden, Kans., in place 
of R. J. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired April 13, 1924. 

Harold H. Brindley to be postmaster at Peabody, Kans., in 
2 eek H. H; Brindley. Incumbent’s commission expired April 

Jemima Hill to be postmaster at Arma, Kans., in place of 
Jemima Hill. Incumbent's commission expired April 18, 1924. 

KENTUCKY 

Clyde. S. England to be postmaster at Russell, Ky., in place 
of G. V. Auxier, Appointee declined. 

Ed J. Salm to be postmaster at Hawesville, Ky., in place 
12 75 J. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

i MARYLAND 

Eunice W. Dement to be postmaster at Indianhead, Md., in 
place of J. D. Rowe. Incumbents commission expired Septem- 
ber 80, 1928. 

MICHIGAN 

Sadie Curran to be postmaster at Caseyville, Mich., in place 
of Charles Dufty, resigned. 

Carrie M. Colegrove to be postmaster at Remus, Mich,, in 
place of ©. M. Colegrove. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 18, 1924, 

Arthur Dillon to be postmaster at East Tawas, Mich., in 
place of J. O. LaBerge. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 26, 1924. 

MINNESOTA 

Omer C. Heys to be postmaster at Glyndon, Minn., in place 
of R, B. Osborn, resigned, 

Thomas Considine to be postmaster at Duluth, Minn., in place 
g BS Considine, Incumbent’s commission expired March 


"Carroll O. Hallstrom to be postmaster at Braham, Minn., in 
pas of S, A, Nebel. Incumbents commission expired Juy 28, 
, MONTANA 
Philip .G. Peterson to be a at Bigfork, Mont, in 
1 of M. H. Lehmicke. became third class October 1, 
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NEBRASKA 
George G. Bruckert to be postmaster at Bruning, Nebr., in 
place of G. G. Bruckert, Incumbent's commission expired April 


9, 1924. 
NEW JERSEY 


G. Raymond Beck to be postmaster at Roebling, N. J., in 
place of J. E. Harris, resigned. 

Charles E. Bishop to be postmaster at „Elizabeth, N. J., in 
place ig et Barry. Incumbent’s commission expired 
uary 

George W. Ivins te be postmaster at New Egypt, N. J., in 
place of G. A. Spanberg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 7, 1924. 

NEW YORK 


Thomas Wheatcroft to be postmaster at Watervliet, N. T., 
in place of E. J. Hanratta. Incumbent’s commission expired 

March 9, 1924. 
Austin E. Hummel to be postmaster at Prattsville, N. Y., in 
expired 


1924. 

A. to be postmaster at Harrison, N. X., in 

place of M. A. Blazina, Ineumbent’s commission expires April 
Little to 


be postmaster at Endicott, N. Y., in place 
Little, Incumbent’s commission expires April 23, 


Albert F. Becker to be postmaster at Livonia, N. Y., in place 
of A. M. Thayer, resigned. 

John Franklin Smith to be postmaster at Patterson, N. Y., 
in place of H. S. Ludington. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 14, 1924. 

1 D. Sanford to be postmaster at Hammondsport, N. Y. 

in place of J. A. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired 
SRE a ean a ba S Anata A OATI bis oA Rio 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Christopher C. Snead to be postmaster at Laurel Hill, N. G. 
in place of J. H. O’Brien. Office became third class January 
1, 1924. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Andrew M. Hewson to be postmaster at Wimbledon, N. Dak., 
in place of A. M. Hewson. Incumbent's commission exptres 
April 23, 1924. 

Agnes L. Peterson to be postmaster at Washburn, N. Dak., in 
place of F. E. Carlson. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 28, 1924 

Gilbert A. Moe to be postmaster at Sheyenne, N. Dak., in 
place of M. L. Vick. Incumbent’s commission expired July 28, 


Thomas G. Kellington to be postmaster at New Rockford, 
N. Dak., in place of T. G. Kellington. Incumbent’s commission 
expired August 20, 1923. 

Paul M. Bell to be postmaster at Elgin, N. Dak., in place of 
P. M. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expires April 23, 1924. 

Marie Siverts to be postmaster at Dodge, N. Dak., in place 
of Hans Burgess. Office became third class April 1, 1923. 


OHIO 


Reinhs::] H. Curdes to be postmaster at Napoleon, Ohio, in 
place of . E. Augenstein, 

Emmanuiel M. Flower to be postmaster at Blackfork, Ohio, 
in place of J. H. Lewis. Offiee became third class January 1, 
1924, 

Louise S. Lovett to be postmaster at Wickliffe, Ohio, in place 
of L. S. Lovett. Incumbent's commission expired April 13, 1924. 

Edwin H. Hayman to be postmaster at Murray City, Ohio, in 
place of E. H. Hayman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1924. 

Carl HE. Richardson to be postmaster at Baltie, Ohio, in place 
of Fred Barthelmeh. Ineumbent's commission expired February 
24, 1924. 

OKLAHOMA 
William T. Bratton to be postmaster at Guymon, Okla., in 


8 W. T. Bratton. Incumbent’s commission expired April 


George B. Bourhill te be postmaster at Moro, Oreg, in place 
1 — ees Urquhart. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
Ernest J. Schneider to be postmaster at Myrtle Point, Oreg., 
in place of E. J. Schneider. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 14, 1924. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Clifford G. Chase to be postmaster at Butler, Pa., in, place of 
re 5 Incumbent’s commission expired February 
Gertrude Klinefelter to be postmaster at Jonestown, Pa., in 
place of Gertrude Kiteefelter, Office became third class October 
1, 1923. 
PORTO RICO 

Jose Monserrate to be postmaster at Salinas, P. R., in place of 
Jose Monserrate. Office became third elass April 1, 1924. 

SOUTH DAKOTA ‘ 

Thomas C. Burns to be postmaster at Mitchell, S. Dak., in 
2 J. D. Haney. Incumbent's commission expired January 
23, 1 

William F. Reinard to be postmaster at Fairburn, S. Dak., in 
place of Anna Starbuck. Office became third class October 1, 
1923. 

Christopher J. Johnson to be postmaster at Centerville, 8. 
Dak., in place of O. W. Dingman, resigned. 

John A. Hawkins to be postmaster at Waubay, S. Dak., in 
piaco ar J. A. Hawkins. Incumbent's commission expired April 
7.1 

Carl O. Steen to be postmaster at Veblen, S. Dak., in place 
102 ry O. Steen. Incumbent's commission expired January 23, 
1 

Edmund A. Barlow to be postmaster at Oacoma, S. Dak., in 
place of E. A. Barlow. Tncumbent’s on expired Jan- 
uary 23, 1924. 

Lottie M. Whalen to be postmaster’ at De Smet, S. Dak., in 
place of L. M. Whalen. Incumbent's: commission expired April 
13, 1924. 

TENNESSEE . n 

James F. Toney, jr., to be postmaster at Erwin, Tenn., in 
place of F. B. Harrington. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 22, 1924. 

William 585 Williams to de postmaster at Bells, Tenn., in 
place of R. Williams, Incumbent’ s% commission expired 
March 8, 1254 

William J. O'Callaghan to be postmaster at Nashville, Tenn., 
in place of C. M. McCabe, Ineumbent’s commission expired 
March, 2, 1924. 

Alice L. Needham to be postmaster. at Trimble, Tenn., in 
place of A. L. Needham. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1924. 

TEXAS . f 

Cynthia M. Martin to be postmaster at San A Tex., 
in place of M. A. Morris. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 5, 1924. 

Clarence V. McMahan to be postmaster at Waco, Tex., in 
place of C. B. McCollum. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 81, 1924. 

Thomas B. Higgins to be postmaster at Reagan, Tex. in 
place of T. B. Higgins. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 81, 1924. 

Sol D. Smith to be postmaster at Granbury, Tex., in place of 
17 — Juliff. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 

i i UTAH 

Arthur H, Reeve to be postmaster at Hinckley, Utah, in 
piace of A. H. Reeve. Office became third class ee i, 
1924 

Benjamin F. Caffey to be pastmaster at Sunnyside, Utah, in 
per be B. F. Caffey. Incumbents commission expired April 

8 VIRGINIA 

Newton F. Smith to be postmaster at Berryville, Va., in 
place of G. H. Levi. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 14, 1924. 

WEST VIRGINTA 

Michael H. Duncan to be postmaster at Crumpler, W. Va. 
in place of M. H. Duncan. Office became third class January 
1 * 

WISCONSIN 

Orestes K. Hawley to be postmaster at Baldwin, Wis., in 
place of EB. H. Wilford. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1924. 
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WYOMING 


Edna M. Booth to be postmaster at Sunrise, Wyo., in place 
of L. S. Pascoe, resigned. i 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Eæecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 15 
(legislative day of April 10), 1924 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF CoLUMBTA 

Cuno H. Rudolph to be commissioner. 
James F, Oyster to be commissioner. . 
Coast AND GEODETIO SURVEY 
William Gibson Craib to be junior hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer. 
` Robert Leo Anderson to be aid. 
John Alexander McCormick to be junior hydrographic and 
geodetic engineer. ; 
Edward Murtone Denbo to be junior hydrographic and geo- 
detic engineer. 
Bruce Edward Lancaster to be junior hydrographic and geo- 
detic engineer, 
PROMOTION IN THE Navy. 


Henry ©, Gearing, jr., to be commander, 
PoSTMASTERS 


COLORADO 
William L. Butler, Vona. l 
CONNECTICUT 
William A. Pratt, Springdale. 
IOWA 
Marvin K. Moore, Pacific Junction, 
LOUISIANA 
Nettie Sojourner, Amite. 
Pierre Mistrot, Arnaudville. s S 
Nannie H. Rogillio, Water Proof. 
Keary E. Ham, Wilson. 
MICHIGAN 
Ralph S. Wiggins, Sunfleld. 
MINNESOTA 
Elias A. Quale, Clarkfield. 
Olaf T. Mork, Madison. 
Ora D. Thompson, Porter. 
MONTANA 
Carl J, Sonstelie, Polson. 
George W. Shearer, Warland. 
NEW JERSEY 
Frank L. Pote, Paulsboro. 
Alfred T. Kent, Summit. 
NEW YORK 
Ward A. Jones, Canajoharie. 
Celia M. Arnold, Chautauqua. 
Clarence R. Chismore, Ilion. 
Frank E. Whittemore, Johnson City. 
George B. Bradish, Malone. p 
Charles H. Griffin, Oakfield. 
J. Arthur Haight, Peekskill. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Jessie L. Kinsey, Beach. 
Oliver Lundquist, Bismarck. 
Ora J. Goshorn, Rhame. 
James G. Acheson, Souris. 
N PENNSYLVANIA 
Clyde G. McMurray, Oakdale. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Cecil S. Rice, Denmark. 
Bessie T. Cooper, Mayesville. 
George S. Wilson, Williamston. 
UTAH 
Edward J. Young, jr., Vernal. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Daisy L. Martin, Hurricane. 
Columbus M. Browning, Logan. 


Herman H. Haeberle, Macdonald. 
Earl E, Erskine, Widen. 


REJECTION 


Executive nomination rejected by the Senate April 15 (legisla- 
tive day of April 10), 1924 


Sprcrar, COUNSEL 


Samuel Knight, of San Francisco, Calif., as special counsel 
to prosecute proceedings and assert and establish the title of the 
United States to sections 16 and 36, township 30 south, range 
23 east, Mount Diablo meridian, within the exterior limits of 
naval reserve No. 1 in the State of California. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay; April 15, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. . 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Most gracious Lord, we thank Thee that it is our rich privi- 
lege to turn aside from the diverting and absorbing problems 
and questions and with a quiet mind tarry in Thy holy pres- 
ence, O Thou who art so rich in wisdom and mercy, exercise 
these virtues toward us to-day. Enable us to forsake the 
things that are wrong and unwise and accept the things that 
are right and prudent. Let us reflect more accurately the 
Master's perfection; let us walk more precisely as He walked. 
Look with gracious favor upon every State in the Union. 
Wherever true men are found, wherever they are striving 
after the truth, consider them, O Lord. May the path that we 
tread be brighter and brighter until the dawn of the perfect 
day. Through Christ. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its elerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill) (H. R. 3852) providing for the final disposition of 
the affairs of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North 
Carolina, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon,’ and had appointed Mr. 
Harretp, Mr. Curtis, and Mr, KENDRICK as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had concurred 
in the following concurrent resolution: 


House Concurrent Resolution 20 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the United States be requested to return to the 
House of Representatives the bill H. R. 6815, entitled “An act to 
authorize a temporary increase of the Coast Guard for law enforce- 
ment.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, BEGG. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I promised my colleague 
[Mr. Zruisranx] to ask unanimous consent that he might extend 
his remarks in connection with the speech he made in support 
of his resolution. I failed to make the request yesterday, and 
I now make it. ! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIALMAN] may 
extend his remarks in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on Philippine independ- 


ence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks in the RECORD on 
Philippine independence. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I came to Congress with an 
open mind on the Filipino situation, but with decided con- 
victions that something should be done to allay the state of 
unrest now existing in those far-away island possessions. 
I felt then and I still feel that America has a duty to per- 
form, a promise to be kept, and that until we meet the situa- 
tion squarely and fairly and with honest regard for the future 
welfare of those liberty-striving“ wards we haye failed to 
meet the demands of conscience. 

I am not unmindful of the moving causes, both in this 
country and in the -Philippine Islands, which strongly back 
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any and all opposition to the granting of independence to the 
Filipinos, There is and has been for years a decided desire 
to retain possession of these islands for the purpose of €x- 
ploitation by “big business” men of this country, and in 
Whatever direction I seek for truth I am brought face to 
face with the stubborn fact that very much of the sentiment 
against Philippine independence is “ manufactured,” and has 
no relation whatever to the honest thoughts of the average 
American citizen. f 

Americans are a liberty-loving people. They delight in their 
freedom and want the whole world to enjoy a like condition. 
Only recently they were found fighting to “keep the world 
safe for democracy,” and in that effort they made no distinction 
against the Filipino, On the contrary, they laid particular 
stress upon their desire that the smaller nations of the earth 
should be given just as much fair play as was to be accorded 
to their larger and more powerful sister countries. 

True, it may be said that the Philippines are not at present 
a separate nation but rather a territorial possession of the 
United States, but no American who reads his modern histery 
can possibly deny that we never intended to keep the Philip- 
pines under our control forever. Indeed, from the very begin- 
ning of our relations with the Filipinos we gave public notice 
of our intentions to rock them eventually in the “cradle of 
liberty,” and I believe that a vast majority of our citizens want 
that rocking to begin very soon. 

President McKinley, the one most responsible for the acguisi- 
tion of the Philippines and one whose honor and integrity 
made a lasting impress upon American history, said in the 
very begiming of American occupation: 


The Philippines are ours, not to exploit but to develop, to civilize, 
to educate, to train in the science of self-government. 


| 


| 


Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the War with Spain to make it a war of 
conquest or for territorial aggrandizement; and 
. Whereas it 4s, as it always been, the purpose of the people of 
the United States to w. w their sovereignty over the Philippine 
Islands and to recognize their Independence as soon as a stable gov- 
ernment can be established therein; and 

Whereas, for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose, it is desir- 
able to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large a 
eontral of their domestic affairs as can be given them without in the 
meantime impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty by the 
people of the United States im order that by the use and exercise of 
Popular franchise and. governmental powers they may be the better 
Prepared to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges 
of complete independence: Therefore 


— 


Mr. Speaker, we have here a pledge Which to my mind is 
just as binding as a sacred contract, and one that should be 
carried out just as faitlifully and performed Just as truly as 
any other act of Congress. í ! 

Without evasion or reservation, it is our public duty to dis- 
cover whether or not a “stable government has been estab- 
lished in the Philippine Islands,” and if so, it is likewise our 
duty to at once grant the Filipinos their independence. 

I know of no better way by which to judge a tree fhan by its 
fruit. If the fruit of a tree meets the expectations of man- 
kind as to form and substance, then such a tree has met the 
required standard and should be so regarded. Likewise, I 
know of no better way by which to judge the qualifications of 
a people for self-government than by the fruits of their labor 
in economies, industry, education, and morale 

Surely, if they have measured up to the average governing 


| our Republic, we are in honor bound to grant them the op- 


Any man who ever came in close touch with McKinley and | portunity to at least try their haud at-self-government. It 
felt the influence of his wonderful character knows full well is only fair, then, that we should scan the record of their 


that he meant every word he then spoke. What stronger can- 
firmation can the doubter desire than is to be found in 
Mekinley's instructions to the first Philippine Commission, 
delivered January 20, 1899, when he expressed the hope that 
his commissioners would be received by the Filipinos as bear- 
ers of— 


The richest blessings of a liberating rather than a conquering 
nation. 


Surely, President Schurman of that commission caught Presi- 
dent McKinley’s idea, for we find him quoted as determining 
and construing the American policy te mean— 


Ever-increasing liberty and self-government * * -+ and it is the 
nature of such continuously expanding Mberty to issue into independ- 
ence. 


President Taft, while civil governor of the Philippines, on 
December 17, 1903, said: 


From the beginning to the end of the state papers which were circu- 
lated in these islands as authoritative expressions of the Executive, 
the motto that “the Philippines are for the Filipinos and that the 
Government of the United States is here for the purpose of preserving 
the Philippines for the Filipinos, for their benefit, for their elevation, 
for their civilization,” again and aguin appear. 


President Roosevelt, in his address to Congress in 1908, said: 


I trust that within a generation the time will arrive when the 
Filipinos can decide for themselyes whether it is well for them to be- 
come independent or to continue under the protection of a strong and 
disinterested power, able to guarantee te the islands order at home and 
protection from foreign invasion. 


President Wilson, in a message to the Filipino people, Octo- 
ber 6, 1913, said: 


We regard ourselves as trustees acting not for the advantage of the 
United States but for the benefit of the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands. Every step we take will be taken with a view to the ultimate 
independence of the islands and as a preparation for that independence. 


And again, in a message to Congress, December 2, 1918, 
President Wilson declared— 2 Goh 

By their counsel and experience, rather than by our own, we shall 
learn how best to serve them and how soon it will be possible and wise 
to withdraw our supervision. ? 


Away back in 1911, Congressman William Atkinson Jones, 
of the first district or Virginia—the place of my birth—began 
the positive agitation for Philippine independence, and in 1916 
the Jones law was written upon our statute books. The fol- 
lowing preamble to that measure certainly leaves no doubt as 
to what Congress intended to do: 


achievements and aspirations and base our action upon the 
results found, Without prolonged effort on our part we can 
easily discover much for which the Filipino is to be praised, 
much that would do credit to any nation. It is my purpose to 
review some of these achievements and to stress their im- 
porfance in the making of a stable gevernment. 

PUBLIC ORDER 


Governor General Smith in 1907 certified to the President of 
the United States that there was complete peace in the Phil- 
ippines; and because of that certification the first assembly 
was established. From that year until the present peace has 
reigned in the islands. Neither during the economic crisis nor 
amidst the hardships of the World War did conditions change. 
Some may say thut I have overlooked certain uprisings. T 
have net. There have been disorderly “mobs” from time to 
time, but must the whole country be -judged by them? We 
here in America have “uprisings” and lawless mobs, but are 
we looked upon as unfit for self-government by reason of 
those facts? Just as in America, there are sonie bad people 
in the Philippines, and no doubt there always will be, but a 
vast majority of the Filipinos are lovers of peace and follow 
peaceful pursuits. Indeed, in some Philippine municipalities 
peace and geod order are so well established that not more 
than two or three policemen are required. Even the Wood- 
Forbes mission—men not very friendly to the Filipinos—were 
forced to admit and did state that the Philippine Constabulary 
was thoroughly dependable and efficient.” > . 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

it is conceded on all sides that the Philippine Supreme Court 
is above all untoward influence, enjoys the confidence of the 
people, and is composed of men versed in the law and of cy- 
eeptional talents. This court is made up of both Americans 
and Filipinos, appointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the consent of the United States Senate. Even the 
Weed-Forbes mission says of this court: 


The supreme court has the respect and confidence of the Philippina 
people, i 

I know of no better way to discover whether the courts of 
frst instance are rightly. and impartially administering justice 
than to compare the percentage of appealed decisions affirmed 
and reversed by the supreme court. Affirmation by the highest 
court must destroy all claims of mistake, ignorance, partiality, 
political or family infiuence, or other motives, In 
1921, just before General Wood teok charge of things, the 
records show that in 1,782 cases the decisions of lower courts 
were affirmed 1,194 times, reversed 372 times, and modified 216 
times. I wonder if this record would not compare favorably 
with our own courts? 
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EDUCATION ? 


The greatest reform established in the Philippines since the 
American, occupation is to be found in the public-school system. 
Even the most bitter critics of the Philippine people admit that 
they are seekers of knowledge. Since 1913 the growth of the 
public-school system has been simply enormous. In 1918 the 
census showed that 49.2 of the Filipinos over 10 years of age 
were literate. I doubt if that record can be beaten even by 
more fortunate nations. 

In 1921 almost 1,000,000 Philippine children were enrolled 
in the public schools. In 1920 the records show that there were 
5,280 primary, 614 intermediate, and 50 secondary schools. In 
just seven years, from 1913 to 1920, there was an increase of 
102 cent in the number of schools established, jumping 
from 2,984 to 5,944. In 1920 there were 17,575 Filipino teachers 
and 841 American teachers in the public-school system. Lead- 
ing educators in the United States have given unstinted praise 
of the Philippine school system. 

One of the oldest and most highly praised educational insti- 
tutions in the world is the University of the Philippines. As a 
thermometer of the Filipino’s thirst after knowledge it is inter- 
esting to note that the attendance upon instructions at this uni- 
versity has increased from 1,400 in 1912 to 4,718 in 1922, an 
increase of 237 per cent. 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


There are five political units in the Philippines for the pur- 
pose of local administration, namely, provinces, subprovinces, 
chartered cities, municipalities, and municipal districts. There 
- are at present 87 regular provinces, 11 special provinces, 10 sub- 
provinces, 2 chartered cities, 889 municipalities, and about 400 
municipal districts. Practically all of the officials and subordi- 
nate employees of these various kinds of local governments, 
whether appointed or elected, are Filipinos, and practically all 
of the responsible officials are elected by the people. A most 
substantial and outstanding result from these local self-goy- 
ernments is the remarkable improvement in finances, notwith- 
standing the difficulties encountered due to the economic crisis 
of recent years. 

In spite of these latter difficulties, improvements have gone 
steadily forward by the establishment of more schools and 
school buildings, market buildings, roads and bridges, artesian 
wells, waterworks systems, electric lighting systems, provincial 
capitols, ete. So extensive has been this program and so in- 
tense the desire of the Filipinos for such improvements that 
whenever the public funds seemed to be exhausted solicitation 
of voluntary contributions from the people in money and ma- 
terials has been the order of the day, such solicitations almost 
always meeting with an enthusiastic and most hearty response. 

In view of recent statements made in this House to the effect 
that at least 18 different languages were being spoken on one 
New York City block, it is both interesting and refreshing to 
note that the English language is the only recognized official 
tongue in the Provinces and municipalities of the Philippines. 
From the very beginning of the American Government in the 
islands the policy has been to make the English language the 
common and official language of the Philippines. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that now almost all provincial boards and 
municipal councils haye adopted and are now using the Eng- 
lish language with success. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The Woman’s Club of Manila enjoys considerable prestige. 
This organization was instituted in 1910 at the initiative of 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, one of America’s most famous and 
best beloved women, and is composed of the most prominent 
ladies of Manila. Through its various committees the club 
has established four day nurseries in the city of Manila, and 
other valuable and beneficial welfare work. During the most 
critical moments of the World War this club, through its civic 
committee, conducted an island-wide campaign in home garden- 
ing and poultry raising. To do this work successfully, branch 
clubs were formed throughout the islands, and through these 
organizations much Liberty loan and Red Cross work was 
done. 

At present there are 342 of these clubs in the islands—all 
well established and rendering much valuable assistance to 
those in official authority. In this manner the Filipino women 
have stepped out of their old shell of seclusion and taken up 
their responsibilities side by side with the men and hand in 
band with their sisters in the most progressive countries of the 
world. ‘The most salient result of club work among the women 
of the Philippines is the educational influence it is bearing upon 
the Filipino women. It is the ardent expectation of every club 


woman to work ultimately for a better standard of living, es- Carew 


pecially among the laboring classes, in order to give their chil- 
dren a fair start in life by giving them a good home and healthy 
moral environments, 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The Philippine Islands are essentially an agricultural country, 
The basic element of their economics is therefore the natural 
resources of the islands. In this respect it is most important to 
the stability of their economic conditions that agricultural land 
should be~evenly divided among small landowners. Out of 
2,000,000 farms in the Philippines, 96 per cent are owned by 
Filipinos, Eight million of them live on their farms, with 
houses of their own, independent of any absentee landlord or 
foreign masters, 

Of the urban property, 91 per cent, consisting of houses and 
lands, is owned by the Filipinos. As democracy thrives better 
where the citizens are owners of the lands and houses wherein 
they live and out of which they earn their living, it is easily to 
be understood that the Filipino has proven his capability for 
self-government. 

In common with other countries, the Philippines passed 
through the recent financial and business depression, but their 
foreign commerce decreased only 32 per cent, while that of 
this country decreased 48 per cent. The Philippine govern- 
ment to-day, as a distinct institution, is on as solid a financial 
basis as any government in the world. It is self-supporting, 
its taxation is adequate to its needs, and the per capita tax of 


0 people is low. In fact, even the Wood-Forbes report stated 
at À 


the Filipinos bear a smaller burden of taxation than the natives of 
Great Britain, United States, Japan, Argentina, and Brazil. 


Both the central and local governments are on a good sound 
financial basis. 

But why, Mr. Speaker, must we go further in search of 
evidence to convince us that the Filipinos are capable of self- 
government? By every sensible test, where honesty and fair 
play predominate, the facts show conclusively that these people 
are not only capable to manage their own affairs but that they 
are now doing it successfully whenever and wherever they are 
given the opportunity. 

Abraham Lincoln, in a speech delivered at Edwardsville, III., 
September 13, 1858, said: 


Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted in us, 
Our defense is in the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of all 
men, in all lands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have planted 
the seeds of despotism at your own doors. 


I agree fully with that sentiment so ably expressed by our 
great “ Preserver of the Republic.” The thoughts that he then 
expressed should be uppermost in our minds when we consider 
the appeal of the Filipino. We know the value of liberty, for 
have we not drank of its life-giving waters? Patrick Henry 
valued it more highly than life itself, and thousands of Ameri- 
cans laid their bodies on the altars of sacrifice in order to 
give us its priceless heritage. Should we not then, in all fair- 
ness, grant unto the Filipino a like blessing? I believe we 
should. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER, By special order. the gentleman from Ken- 
0 [Mr. Barxrey] is entitled to address the House for one 

our. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of no quorum. It is evident there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members falle 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Celler Doyle Hawes 
Andrew Clancy Drane Hawley 
Anthony Clark, Fla. Drewry Hayden 
Bacon Clarke, N. Y Driver Hooker 
Beers Colfier mre Hull, W. E. 
Bell Connolly, Pa onds Humphreys 
Berger ooper, 0 Fairfield Jacobstein 
Bixler ol Fish Johnson, S. Dak, 
Bowling Crosser Freeman Ka 
Brand, Ohio Crowther ne Kerr 
Britten Cullen Gallivan Kiess 
Browne, N. J. Curry Geran Kindred 
rumm Darrow Gibson Knutson 
Buckley Deal Gifford Kurtz 
Bulwinkle Dempsey Goldsborough Langley 
Byrnes, S. C. Dickstein Graham, Pa. 
Cable Dominick Griest dsa; 
Doughton Hammer Little 
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J n O'Connor, La. Reed, W. Va. Taber 
McDuffie O'Connor, N. Y. Rogers, N. H. ague 
McKenzie Oliver, N. X. Rosenbloom Taylor, Colo. 
MeNul Paige ard, N. X. 
Mac. erty Parker Sanders. Ind. Ward, 
Magee, Pa. Patterson Sanders, N. T. ason 
Major, III Peavey g er Wefald 
Mansfiel Perlman Weller 
Michaelson Phillips Welsh 
Mills orter Sears, Nebr, Wertz 
Morgan Prall She Wilson, La. 
Mor Purnell Snell Winslow 
Mudd uayle Snyder Wursbach 
Newton, Minn, amseyer Stalker Wyant 
Newton, Mo. Ransley Sten Zihiman 
O’Brien Rayburn Sullivan 

O'Connell, N. Y.. Reed, N. Y, Sweet 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-four Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. ¢ 

The motion was agreed to, and the doors were opened. 


THE RAILWAY LABOR BOARD 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] is recognized for one hour. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this hour in 
order that I may discuss a matter which I regard of very wide 
importance to millions of people in the country, and, as a 
matter of fact, to the whole country. It relates to the present 
method of settling disputes that arise on the transportation 
systems of this country. 

I have introduced a bill in the House, which is No. 7358, 
proposing to abolish the present Railway Labor Board and to 
set up in its place another scheme of adjustment of railroad 
disputes. 

Before I undertake to discuss the details of the bill which 
I have introduced I desire briefiy to outline the history of 
labor legislation which led up to the passage of the present 
Esch-Cummins transportation act and its labor provisions, 
beginning in 1888. For many years prior to the enactment of 
the first law which undertook, in a feeble and timid way, 
to provide for the adjustment of railroad labor disputes there 
had been much agitation throughout the country upon this 
subject and many bills had been introduced in the House and 
in the Senate, I think, probably, beginning back in 1873, Con- 
gress began to give its attention to the problem of providing 
some way by which labor disputes arising upon our railroads 
might be amicably adjusted so as to prevent interference with 
interstate commerce and at the same time provide a just 
method of settling disputes so as to grant to the carriers and 
their employees the rights to which they were entitled. 

The first bill, however, which ever became a law was en- 
acted by Congress in 1888, That law provided that both sides 
to any controversy, if they agreed to arbitrate the question, 
were to appoint one representative, and that these two repre- 
senting each side should appoint a third, all of whom were to 
be impartial and disinterested. 

The third appointee was to be the president of the board of 
arbitration, and any two members of that board might render 
a decision. They were supposed to meet and organize as soon 
as possible after their appointment, to hear and determine the 
controversy, sign their decision, and file it in the office of the 
Commissioner of Labor, who at that time occupied the posi- 
tion which was subsequently enlarged into the present De- 
partment of Labor. Each member of this board was to receive 

* $10 a day for his services during the time actually consumed 
in the settlement of any dispute. The President was author- 
ized in the same law of 1888 to appoint two commissioners, 
one of whom was to be a resident of the State where the dis- 
pute existed, and who, with the Commissioner of Labor, were 
to investigate the causes of any dispute and suggest a settle- 
ment or remedy, the result to be reported to the President and 
Congress, whereupon the commission ceased to exist. The 
President was authorized to tender the services of this com- 
mission to settle any dispute either on his own motion or on 
the application of either side or upon the application of the 
executive of the State in which the dispute existed. The Presi- 
dent could direct the commission to visit the scene of the con- 
troversy, and it had all the powers given to a board of arbitra- 
tion. It was to hear and consider the disputes, make its report, 
and file that with the Commissioner of Labor, as the board of 
arbitration, which I have already mentioned, was to do, 

That law was in existence from 1888 to 1898, but during its 
entire 10 years on the statutes not one controversy was ever 
settled by the arbitration provisions of that early law, and 
only one dispute was ever considered by the investigating com- 
mission referred to in the latter provisions of the law, and 
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that was the famous Pullman strike which occurred in Chicago 
in 1894 while Grover Cleveland was President, in which Eugene 
V. Debs and others were enjoined from interfering with inter- 
state commerce or with the transportation of the mails. Presi- 
dent Cleveland sent troops out to Chicago to preserve order 
=a uto prevent interference with the transportation of the 


It was recognized during the existence of this law that it-was 
inadequate, and there began a movement for its amendment, 
Various bills were introduced in the House and in the Senate. 

In 1898 the sentiment which had crystallized for some amend- 
ments to this law took form in the House and in the Senate 
by the enactment of the law now known as the Erdman Act. 
The Erdman Act was limited in its application to employees who 
were engaged in actual train service and had no application to 
the settlement of disputes arising among any other class of 
railroad employees. It did not provide for any investigation, 
as authorized in the act of 1888, but provided for mediation and 
conciliation, for which the former law did not provide in terms, 
although the committee of investigation authorized to be ap- 
pointed by the President might be said to correspond in some 
degree to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation provided in 
the Erdman Act, 

Under the Erdman Act in case of any controversy over wages, 
hours of labor, or conditions of employment the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Commissioner of 
Labor were to communicate with both sides and try to settle 
it by mediation and conciliation. In the event they failed to 
bring about a settlement by mediation and conciliation they 
were to endeayor to bring about arbitration through a board of 
three, one of whom was to be named by the road or roads in- 
volved in the controversy, another by the employees involved in 
the dispute, and these two were to name a third, and a ma- 
jority of this commission of three or Board of Arbitration might 
render a decision. 

Under the terms of the Erdman Act any agreement to arbi- 
trate was to be submitted in writing, under certain stipulations 
which the law provided, which I need not detail. After the 
award was made it was to be filed in the office of the clerk of 
the United States circuit court in the district where the dispute 
arose or where the arbitration was entered into, and was to go 
into effect within 10 days from its filing. Exceptions might be 
filed by either side within 10 days to the award, and it was to be 
tried out in the circuit court of the United States. 

If the report of the award was sustained by the court, it 
was to become binding and, under the terms of the Erdman 
Act, no employer could discharge an employee pending the 
settlement or for three months after the settlement without 
30 days’ notice, and the employees could not terminate their 
employment by any concerted action upon their part except 
under the same conditions. There was no penalty attached in 
this statute which would punish either side for a violation of 
that provision. 

The law also provided that all members of any corpora- 
tion should cease to be members in case they used force to 
bring about the settlement of any railroad dispute, but a cor- 
poration was not liable for the acts of its members, nor the 
members for the acts of the corporation. The corporations 
referred to evidently were not only the railroads but the 
labor organizations, which were incorporated in certain cases. 

Contracts prohibiting any employee from joining an organi- 
zation were declared to be void. This provision was after- 
wards declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 

Under the terms of the Erdman Act all the provisions of 
the act of 1888 were repealed. 

For eight and a half years after the passage of the Erdman 
Act only one attempt was made to use it, and this attempt 
failed; but during the remainder of its existence, which was 
until the Newlands Act was enacted in 1913, 61 disputes aris- 
ing upon the railroads of this country between the carriers 
and their employees were settled and adjusted under its pro- 
visions. No award made under this act was ever repudiated 
by either side, and only one appeal was ever taken to the 
courts of the United States as a result of awards made under 
the operation of the Erdman law. 

One of the greatest improvements of this act over that of 
1888 was a provision for a permanent Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation instead of a temporary board appointed for each 
particular emergency, but during all the existence of this 
law agitation became widespread throughout the country and 
in both Houses of Congress for its further amendment, aud 
many bills were introduced by Members of the Senate and 
by Members of the House. ; 
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The result of this, in 1913, was. the law which has since been 
known as the Newlands Act, which was in fact a mere amend- 
ment and extension of the Erdman Act, but which was after- 
wards known as the Newlands law and which repealed the 
provisions of the Erdman Act. 

This law, like the Erdman law, applied only to employees 
engaged in actual train service. In the event there was a dis- 
pute between the roads and their employees over wages, hours 
of labor, or. conditions of employment, either side might re- 
quest, as in the Erdman Act, this permanent board of media- 
tion, which was provided for in the law, to make an effort to 
bring about a settlement. If the board of mediation was unable 
to bring about a settlement, the law provided for an arbitra- 
tion by another board of three, one to be appointed by each side 
and one by the two, or if they failed to make the appointment, 
the third member was to be appointed by the board of mediation 


mediation and conciliation. 
in the law that there should be, in 


an agreement to arbitrate, and this 
by both sides 
I believe there were 12 


different things that the agreement had to stipulate. The award 


exception might be filed within 10 days to its provisions, to be 

court, after they were tried out 
sustained, it likewise 
became were. nọ excep- 
tions filed, the award became binding after 10 days. 

In the agreement both sides had to agree that 
they would abide by the result of the arbitration, which, of 
course, was subject to be nullified on grounds of fraud or that 
it did not comply with the law or the terms of arbitration. 

In addition to this, the President was to appoint a commis- 
sioner of mediation and conciliation, who was made a perma- 
nent officer of the United States, and in addition to this com- 
missioner he was to designate two other officers already in the 
Government service, who were to compose the board of three 
to be known as the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, with 
the commissioner of mediation us the chairman, who was to 

- receive, I believe, a salary of $7,500 per annum. It provided 

also for an assistant commissioner of mediation and concilia- 
tion, and the old law of 1898 was likewise repealed. 
That was in 1918, and the Newlands Act was in force from 
that time until the Government took over the raflroads in the 
latter part of 1917. During that four and a half years up to 
June 30, 1917, many controversies were adjusted and settled. 
In all I believe 71 separate and distinct controversies between 
the railroads and the employees arising out of dispute over 
wages, hours of service, and conditions of labor were settled 
and adjusted under the Newlands Act, and in all a total of 
148 cases were brought to consideration, some of which were 
withdrawn or otherwise disposed of. 

Then, in 1916 the Adamson law was enacted, which provided 
for an eight-honr day, which I need not take the time to discuss 
and which many Members will remember, and which did not 
apply to any settlement of dispute by mediation and concilia- 
tion because the dispute was settled by act of Congress. 

During the operation of the railroads by the Government a 
different method was set up for adjusting railroad disputes. 
In fact, when the Government took over the roads there was a 
dispute pending between the rallroad employees and the car- 
riers which had been pending for several weeks or months, 
but was settled some time after they were taken over, and the 
director general gaye out a statement in which he said this 
dispute which existed at the time the Government took the 
roads over and inherited it would be settled, and that the men 
should go on with the work and depend on the Government to 
bring about a method of settlement which would be just and 
fair to both sides. 

Acting under that statement, the director general appointed 
a commission composed of four members; that commission held 
hearings for many months and considered the disputes and 
finally brought in a report which recommended a certain in- 
crease in wages. That report, with very slight changes, was 
put into effect by the director general, and on account of the 
delay in bringing about that adjustment it was made retroac- 
tive, to take effect January 1, 1918. 

After that dispute was settled, recognizing the fact that, as 
history had already demonstrated, other disputes were likely 
to arise in the operation of the roads between the carriers and 


be filed in the United States circuit court, and 


the men, a board of railroad wages and working conditions 
was created, whose report had to be submitted to the director 
general before going into effect. 

There are two sorts of disputes that arise on raflroads. 
One kind is à dispute growing out of the interpretation of 
agreement as to wage scales or working conditions that already! 
exist, These disputes might be termed grievances; they might 
affect a large number of men in some way and they might 
affect only a small number of men, or they might affect a sin- 
gle individual, Recognizing the difference between the char- 
acter of these disputes, the director general instituted boards 
of adjustment which were not to deal with the questions in- 
volved in changes of wages, their increase or decrease or 
change in the working conditions or hours of service, but these 
boards were to deal with adjustments and were to be com 
of the representatives of the men themselves and of the carriers, | 
to be selected by the respective sides of the dispute, or if there 
was no dispute the boards were created- and made permanent 
during the Government operation and they were to settle all 
grievances of every kind and character growing out of dis-| 
putes that arose over the interpretation of existing agreements 
as to scales of wages and conditions of service. 

The board on wages and working conditions was a board 
which after the first settlement was to settle all disputes 
arising with reference to increase or decrease in wages or 
changes. in working conditions. The boards of adjustment 
were numbered adjustment board No. 1, dealing with one elass 
of employees, and board No. 2, dealing with a different class of 
employees, and board No. 8, dealing with still other classes. 

Not only the first director general, but Walker D. Hines, 
who was subsequently appointed, the railroads themselves, 
the Department of Labor, and every organization and every 
agency that had any. opportunity to ebserve the operation of 
this system of settlement haye testified to its efficiency, to its 
fairness, and the wise metheds which were adopted in the 
settlement of disputes. 

When the railroads were turned back to the owners under 
the Esch-Cummins Act, which passed in February, 1920, a new 
method was set up for settling disputes arising between the 
railroads and employees. It seemed to be recognized by Con- 
gress, and by a large number of people, that the railroads ought 
not to be turned back to the private owners without providing 
some method of adjusting disputes that might arise, During 
the latter days of the operation of the Newlands Act there 
had grown up a widespread belief among many people, and 
particularly among the employees of the railroads, that the 
Newlands Act itself in many respects ought to be amended 
and changed. In November, 1919, Mr. Esch, of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, introduced the original Esch bill ‘restoring the railroads 
to private operation, and in that: bill he provided a method by 
which disputes might be settled between the roads and their 
employees, and that method was that conferences were en- 
joined by the act itself upon the employees and the carriers 
in an effort to bring about an adjustment of their difficulties 
without interference from the outside. 

That bill passed in November, 1919. During its considera- 
tion the Anderson amendment introduced by the gentleman’ 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANpDERsoN] was substituted for the Esch 
provisions as introduced by the committee in the House in 
November, Even that amendment provided for conferences and , 
the appointment of adjustment boards and for provision for 
mediation and conciliation somewhat similar to the provisions ' 
of the Erdman and Newlands: Acts. 

That bill went to the Senate with the Anderson amendment 
included within it, as passed by the House. In the meantime, 
Senator Cuamins, of Iowa, had introduced a bill which was 
radically different from either the Anderson amendment or the 
original text provision, and which provided for compulsory ar- 
bitration, providing a drastic and stringent law that made it 
unlawful for any two or more men to agree to quit their work 
prior to the submission of a dispute to arbitration, pending the 
arbitration and after it had been arbitrated. So that under the 
terms of that bill any two men, father and son, brother and 
brother, at the breakfast table in the morning, who were par- 
ticipants in a dispute with the raflroad company, if they 
agreed, talking things over at their breakfast, that they would 
quit, would violate the law, and they might be punished by 
heavy fine and imprisonment. When the House bill went to 
the Senate, after its consideration here, the Cummins amend- 
ment was inserted and was passed by the Senate practicaily 
as introduced by Senator Cummins. When that bill came back 
here from the Senate it provided for compulsory arbitration 
and for drastic antistrike provisions which punished by fines 
and imprisonment any two or more railroad employees on any, 
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road engaged in interstate commerce and subject to the act 
to regulate commerce, who got together and agreed to quit, 
The bill was sent to conference. The conferees were engaged 
every day for six weeks in undertaking to adjust the differences 
between the House and the Senate, and after many laborious 
days of consultation and conference, debate and dispute, the 
conferees brought back into the House and into the Senate 
the Esch-Cummins law as it now exists. Two of the members 
of the conference, of whom I was one, refused to sign that re- 
port, and refused to vote for it upon its passage. Title III of 
the Esch-Cummins law provides that there shall be a conference 
between the railroads and their employees in an effort to bring 
about an adjustment of all disputes, not only involving griey- 
ances or the interpretation of existing contracts, but in order 
that all disputes arising out of controversies over increases 
or decreases of wages, or any change in the working conditions 
might be settled by a conference among the railroads and their 
employees, 

The history of railroading in this country has demonstrated 
that the most satisfactory method of adjustment of all railroad 
disputes involving labor and working conditions has been when 
the men on both sides were permitted to sit down at a table 
and settle their own disputes without interference from the 
outside. [Applause.] But in the event that they could not 
settle their disputes by a conference, the present Esch-Cum- 
mins law provides that there shall be set up voluntary adjust- 
ment boards, to be composed of men on both sides. There is 
no compulsion, however, in the law relative to the setting up 
of these adjustment boards. They were supposed to take the 
place of the adjustment boards provided in the operation of 
the roads by the Federal Government, so that where confer- 
ences had not been able on the ground to settle these disputes 
they might be referred to these various boards of adjustment 
set up either in regions or in any locality by common consent 
of the roads and their employees. After the adoption of this 
law the railroad employees, from one end of this Nation to 
the other, offered to enter into agreements setting up these 
adjustment boards. They made these propositions not only 
nation-wide, but they made them to their individual employers 
upon the individual roads of the United States. Some of the 
railroads agreed to these adjustment boards, but many of 
them did not agree, and until this time many of the railroads 
have refused to enter into agreements with their employees 
establishing these adjustment boards either in the regions or 
upon individual roads, so that this particular part of the pres- 
ent law has been ineffective, for the sole reason that many 
railroad companies have refused to carry out the spirit even 
of the Esch-Cummins law in the formation of these adjust- 
ment boards. 

The present law provides for the present Railroad Labor 
Board, composed of nine members, three of whom are to be 
appointed by the President from a list submitted by the rail- 
road employees, three of whom are to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident from lists submitted by railroads, and the other three to 
be appointed by the President from the public. 

These nine men now form the Railroad Labor Board. So 
far as the labor provision in the Hsch-Cummins law is con- 
cerned, I do not know yet where that particular title came 
from. It was brought into the conference committee some- 
where from the outside. No employee was ever consulted with 
reference to its provisions. They were not permitted to come 
before the conference committee to express their desire with 
reference to labor legislation, but they have entered into the 
operation of this objectionable provision in a spirit of patriot- 
ism. They submitted their names to the President. It was 
contemplated that no dispute arising from disagreement as to 
the interpretation of existing wage scales and agreements 
should have to go to this Railroad Labor Board, except in 
eases where these adjustment boards referred to have been 
unabie to reach an agreement. The Railroad Labor Board as 
now formed was intended to deal with larger questions—ques- 
tions of wage increases or decreases or the questions of 
changes in the fundamental conditions of labor that might 
apply upon the transportation systems of the country; but 
because many of the railroads themselves have refused to 
cooperate with their employees in the appointment of these 
local or regional adjustment boards the Railroad Labor Board, 
nine men in Chicago, have been compelled not only to adjust 
differences involving the larger questions of railroad employ- 
ment, but they have been compelled to consume their time in 
petty disputes arising on individual roads from the interpreta- 
tion of a grievance, and even to take up their time adjusting 
individual disputes between individual men and the employers. 
As a result, the Railroad Labor Board has been unable in many 
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cases and unwilling in others so to function as to give satis- 
faction to either side in disputes arising. 

That Labor Board has been in operation now less than four 
years, and there are to-day pending before it on behalf of 
four railroad brotherhoods alone 845 unsettled railroad dis- 
putes. Some of those cases have been pending before the board 
for more than three years- As the result of the refusal of 
many railroads to cooperate with the employees in forming 
the local adjustment boards the Railroad Labor Board has 
been swamped with all kinds of large and small disputes grow- 
ing out of the interpretation of conditions, This has given 
rise to universal dissatisfaction over the operation of the law. 
The three members appointed by the public have assumed that 
they were arbitrators, that they were to cast their votes for or 
against one side or the other, and some of the members who 
were appointed from the public, notably, the chairman of 
the board, the Hon. Ben W. Hooper, saw fit to denounce 
the railroad employees in cases when they did not conduct 
themselves to suit these gentlemen, and before the Senate com- 
mittee recently he also critized some of the railroads for not 
obeying the decisions of the board. I have not time to go into 
details about the character of cases which are pending, but the 
fact is that it has resulted in a practical denial of justice where 
men have appealed to the Railroad Labor Board, and either 
beeause it was so swamped with work it could not consider it 
or for some other reason best known to themselves, many of the 
employees have waited 39 months to secure a decision from 
the present Railroad Labor Board in a controversy in which 
they were inyolved. It is generally conceded that the Rail- 
road Labor Board has in general given satisfaction neither to 
the employees nor to the railroads nor to the rest of the public, 
Now the present law operates as a distinct advantage to the 
carriers in the settlement of railroad disputes because there is 
no power either in the board itself nor in the courts to enforce 
a decision of the Railroad Labor Board. Therefore the carriers 
violate it whenever they Want to, and there is no power that 
ean compel them to obey it and no punishment that can be 
inflicted by reason of their disobedience. 

In a report made by the chairman of the Railroad Labor 
Board he calls attention to the fact that up until November, 
1923, there had been 148 violations of the decisions of the Rail- 
road Labor Board by the carriers in the United States. If 
an employee or group of employees is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Railroad Labor Board all they can do is to quit 
Work. They either must abide by the decision or subject ther- 
selves to discharge by their employer, or quit work. In other 
words, the carrier has the means of enforcing the law against 
the employee by compelling him either to quit or to go on strike, 
while the employee has no remedy either legal or economic 
against the carrier who disobeys the orders of the commission 
except to strike. 

Mr, REECE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I Will. 

Mr. REECE. Does the gentleman have figures to show how 
many cases have been settled by the board? 

Mr. BARKLEY, No; I have not any figures to show how 
many cases have been settled, but I should say there are some- 
thing over 2,000. But many of these were petty grievances. 
Now, in the message delivered by President Coolidge on the 6th 
of December he calls attention to the inadequacy of the Rail- 
road Labor Board as it now exists, and suggested that it ought 
to be remedied. He says this: 


The settlement of railroad labor disputes is a matter of grave 
public concern, The Labor Board is not altogether satisfactory to the 
public, the employees, or the companies. If a substantial agreement 
can be reached among the groups interested there should be no hesita- 
tion in enacting such agreements into law. 


Mr. Hoover, in an address before the Transportation Con- 
ference, which met in Washington in January, made a very 
strong statement as to the dissatisfaction which had been created 
by the operation of this board out in Chicago, and he said that it 
ought to be amended. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, Will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has the gentleman’s attention 
been recently called to a speech delivered by President Harding 
in Kansas City on the transportation problem on June 22, 1923, 
in 3 he referred to the unsuccessful operation of the Labor 
Board à 

Mr. BARKLEY. In his speech at Kansas City on June 22, 
1928, on the subject of transportation, President Harding de- 
clared himself in favor of such modifications in the Railroad 
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Labor Board and the law governing it as would make the plan 
successful, Which he declared it had not been up to that time. 
But 


He said— 


there is little to hope for until all concerned are ready to comply 
promptly with the board’s decisions, I am frank to say that I do 
not hope for compliance on the part-of the employees so long as de- 
cisions are ignored by the managers, 


Mr. BLANTON. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I do not desire to begin yielding I will 
yield, however. 

Mr. BLANTON. Only for one question. The gentleman 
from Kentucky, who has studied this question, says where 
parties are called and sit across the table from each other they 
can settle these disputes, and that that was the ideal method. 
I want to ask the gentleman this, if the gentleman is leaving 
ont altogether there the interest of the public in such settle- 
ments? 


Mr. BARKLEY. No; not at all. I am going to deal with 
that phase of the subject a little later. In the annual report of 
Secretary Davis, Department of Labor, for the year 1923 he has 
this to say in reference to the settling of disputes on trans- 
portation systems: 


Apparently the differences vetween the management of the railroads 
and their employees haye been increased and complicated rather than 
diminished by the operation of the machinery provided by section 800 
of the law (transportation act). The practical operation of that plan 
brings about unreasonable delays in the adjustment of minor disputes 
and accentuates to the dignity of a contest petty differences with refer- 
_ ence to wages and conditions of labor. - 


Judge George W. Anderson, judge of the circuit court of 
appeals of the first circuit, and who was at one time public- 
service commissioner in Massachusetts, and a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has made a similar recom- 
mendation with reference to the present transportation ‘act. 

In testifying at the hearings of the New England Committee 
on Railroad Consolidation in Boston, December 20, 1922, Judge 
Anderson said, among other things: 


Turning to the labor provisions of the transportation act, the situa- 
tion is still blacker. A large part of the dominant managerial forces 
did not accept in good faith the labor provisions of the act. Those 
labor provisions, in which I never had much confidence, were * * * 
an attempt on the part ef many of the legislators to safeguard the 
essential rights of labor and avold interruption of railroad service by 
strikes. There was not sufficient political courage in Congress to 
make strikes flatly Illegal or to provide adequate responsible representa- 
tion of labor in the initial management so as to make them practically 
impossible. The compromise was to leave the labor forces at the mercy 
of the exploiting forces that dominate the railroads and to proyide 
a tribunal to arbitrate in the controversies certain to result. How 
the scheme would have worked if it had been accepted in good faith 
by practically all the raflroad managers no one can say. It was not 
so accepted. The shopmen's strike of last July was the result“. 
To repeat, the labor provisions were practically their own scheme for 
dealing with labor, and they showed neither good faith nor tolerable 
efficiency in working their own scheme, * * + 

The general result is that the mass of railroad employees were, 
în my opinion, never so embittered and so distrustful of railroad 
management as now. The relations between the managerial staff 


and the operating staff were never so bad. Except in a few spots, | 


there is no such thing as loyaity to the existing railroad corporations. 
No amount of printed propaganda and deception can conceal the fact 
that railroad equipment is now utterly inadequate for its job. The 
shopmen's strike has cost the railroads many millions of dollars in 
direct cash outlays and hundreds of millions more in loss of traffic. 
It has cost the American people untold sums, probably millions in the 
aggregate. Nothing has been settled. The strike was lost by both 
sides, so far as labor cost was concerned. If it taught us any valuable 
lesson, it Is that we must have a radical change in the relations he- 
tween the human forces absolutely essential to the ongoing of our trans- 
portation industry and the managerial forces. The labor provisions of 
the transportation act are effecually discredited. So is the Labor 
Board. ¢ * 


Mr. Charles Rippin, president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League; at the national transportation conference, held 
in Washington, January 9 to 12, on behalf of his organization 
advocated the repeal of the Labor Board provision of the trans- 
portation act. He said in part: 


In the first place the board as constituted under the law is not a 


disinterested tribunal. The presence of the partisan representatives 


upon an administrative or judicial board has a tendency to destroy its 
usefulness as a tribunal, We believe that private industry will be 
better off without the Railroad Labor Board. 


Dr. Emory T. Johnson, dean Wharton School of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania; expert on transportation, United 
States Industrial Commission, 1899; expert on traffic, National 
Waterways Commission, 1909; member public service com- 
mission, Pennsylvania, 1913-1915; transportation expert, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States; and author of books, 
etc, on transportation, at national transportation conference, 
Washington, January, 1924, said: 


I have never been content with the tripartite organization of the 
Labor Board. I have reached that conclusion as the result of some 
experience, not only as a theoretical study, and I am inclined to think 
that the effect of the present board is to minimize the settlement of 
disputes directly by negotiation between representatives of the carriers 
and the employees, I mean disputes as to wages, not as to working 
conditions—and I sincerely hope that the resolution committee will 
have put before it other plans than the present Railway Labor Board 
plan, and that out of this conference may come one of two things: 
Either a recommendation for a conference such as Mr. Hoover sug- 
gested, namely, between employees and carriers, or a definite recom- 
mendation for a different organization of the Railway Labor Board. 


Mr. Henry Bruere, vice president Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., for years in charge of industrial investigations 
and research; Federal director United States Employment 
Service for New York State; director National Railways of 
Mexico, and so forth, at national transporfation conference, 
Washington, D. C., January, 1924, is reported in 76 Railway 
Age, 287 (240), as follows: 


Henry Bruere * * * proposed that the railroad managers and 
their employees hold a conference to establish some plan of cooperation. 
He asked whether it would be appropriate for the committee —on resolu- 
tions—to add a suggestion that the management of the railways and 
their various groups of employees early confer in some appropriate 
way regarding a general plan of cooperation between the companies 
and employees in their mutual interest and in the interest of the public. 
And that such conference also address itsclf to the establishment of 
methods, including the necessary public machinery for maintaining such 
cooperative relations. 


Mr. Edwin E. Witte, chief legislative reference library, State 
eet made the following statements regarding Title 


The present law has failed to preserve industrial peace on the rail- 
roads of the country. * * * 

The jabor provisions of the present law and the Railroad Labor Board 
are discredited among the organized railroad employees of the country. 
The railroad men’s unions, practically without exception, regard the 
railroad labor board as an ally of the antiunion railroad ex- 
ecutives, * P * : í 

The present law has utterly failed to bring about better. relations 
betweeu the carriers and their employees. * * * 

The Railroad Labor Board in its decisions has failed to accord to the 
railroad employes any guaranty corresponding to the guaranties to 
capital invested in the carriers. This is illustrated in the decision of 
the board denying to common labor on the railroads a living wage aud 
ridiculing the idea of a living wage. 


Other statements by equally prominent and well-informed 
men have been made from one end of this country to the other 
with reference to the operation of the present transportation 
act, particularly Title III, undertaking to deal with railroad- 
labor disputes. t 

Now, in order to remedy the evil to which I have called 
attention, I have introduced into the House a bill which is 
known us the railway labor act, and it has been likewise in- 
troduced in the Senate. 

EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 

The purpose of the proposed railway labor act is to insure 
continuity and efficiency in the transportation system of the 
country by providing means whereby the management and the 
employees, through representatives of their own choosing, shall 
confer on the problems of the “human side” of railroading, 
and through such conferences, first, enter into collective agree- 
ments respecting wages and working conditions, and, second, 
adjust differences of all kinds. To carry out this purpose a 
duty is imposed on both parties— 
to exert every reasonable effort to make and to maintain agreements 
concerning rates of pay, rules, and working conditions. 

Disputes over ‘proposed changes of rules or rates of pay, or 
over the application of agreements, are to be settled in confer- 
ence, if possible; and the machinery of boards of adjustment, 
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and a board of mediation and conciliation or reference to 
arbitration is to be resorted to only when a conferenee can not 
produce an agreement, 

The proposed legislation utilizes the successful provisions 
of former acts (the act of 1882, the Erdman law, the Newlands 
law, and Title III of the transportation act) and seeks to 
avoid the weaknesses that developed in the practical operation 
of these laws. 

MACHINERY PROVIDED 


The proposed act provides four ways in which differences 
between the men and the management can be adjusted: 
2. CONERRENCES. 


The primary emphasis is latd on conferences, Section 3 (A): 


(1) imposes a mandatory duty upon the parties invetyed in a 
dispute to confer. Such conferences must be held whether a 
dispute is one— 


arising ont of grievances or the application of agreements concerning 
rates of pay, rules, or working conditions, or proposed changes in rates 
of pay, rules, or working conditions. i 


While there is no duty upon the parties te decide such dis- 
putes in such conferences, the parties, through their repre- 
sentatives, must meet and endeavor to agree, 

The framers of this bill, which has been drafted chiefly by 
practical railroad men, have provided that in these all-impor- 
tant conferences the workers shall have genuine representa- 
tion; otherwise such conferences are useless. If g manage- 
ment is permitted to exert pressure to influence the choice of 
conferees or to refuse to meet conferees whom it does not select 
or approve, the satisfactory results of ces are impos- 
sible and autocratic dictation is made doubly offensive by the 
pretense of democratic cooperation. The much-censured con- 
duct of certain railroads in seeking to control the choice of 
representatives of its shop and clerical forces shows that the 
effectiveness of the conference system depends entirely on this 
principle of independence, 

The bill therefore provides (sec. 8-A-2) that the representa- 
tives shall be designated by the parties In such manner as their 
own organization shall decide 
without interference, influence, or coercion exercised by either party 
over the self-organization or designation of representatives by the 
other, and it shall be deemed a. violation of the obligution herein 
imposed upon carriers for any carrier * *® to interfere with 
or to attempt to inflwence or control, directly or indirectly, the organi- 
nation of employees or subordinate officials or participate in the func» 
tioning theree? or the designation of employee or subordinate official 
representatives. 


2 BOARDS OF ADJUSTMENT 


If a dispute (except disputes involving changes of rules or 
wages) can not be disposed ef to the satisfaction of the par- 
ties in a conference, the act imposes upon the parties the duty 
to refer such disputes to the appropriate board of adjustment, 
where the controversy will, if possible, be decided. 

(The boards of adjustment have nothing to do with changes 
of rules or working conditions. Controversies over such ques- 
tions may be settled (1) in conference; (2) through media- 


tion, or (3) by arbitration. The boards of adjustment are 


therefore eoncerned solely with questions of operation under 
existing agreements. It is henee a te and desirable 
that they should be composed exclusively of practical railroad 
operators.) $ i j 

The members of the boards of adjustment are government 
officers, appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. However, these boards are not third- 
party tribunals, but are an extension of the conference plan on 
a national scale, where men skilled in railroading, representing 
both managements and the employees, can try to adjust the 
human problems of their common business. 

There are four such boards, divided roughly as follows: 

Board No. I. Train service men. 

Board No. II. Shop and mechanfeal workers. 

Board No. III. Clerical and station workers, stationary firemen, and 
maintenance-of-way men. 

Board No. IV. Marine workers, 


The organization of board No. I is typical. This board is 
composed of 14 members, Seven are representatives of man- 
agement, appointed by the President from not less than 14 


names presented by the carriers. Seven are representatives of 
labor, appointed by the President likewise from a list of not 
less than 14 nominees, each of the “nationally organized 
crafts” within the classifications embraced by board No. 1 
being authorized to nominate two men. 

Again, it should be emphasized that these are not third-party 
tribunals or boards of arbitration. The members are not ex- 
pected to stand“ impartially” between those who bring con- 
treversies before them fer adjustment. ‘here is no “public 
member or “neutral” or “umpire.” Long experience has 
convinced railroad men —employers as well as employees—that 
the continuity of railroad service can most often be secured, not 
through referring technical problems to individuals enjoyiny 
so-called impartiality—individuals unfamiliar with the prob- 
lem of the engine eab, the train, the yard, the ship, and tlie 
machine shop—but rather through providing disputants with a 
full and fair opportunity to present their claims before an equi- 
partisan board. The suecessful operation of just such boards 
for years on various railroads and covering all railroads dur- 
ing Federal control and some of the gratifying results of similar 
machinery in Canada in recent years have demonstrated the 
effectiveness of this method of settling controversies. 

The bill provides in addition for the exceptional situation 
where the parties may be unable to adjust their differences 
within the industry itself, either in conferenee or before the 
appropriate equipartisan board of adjustment. In that event— 
(a) the board of mediation and conciliation may be invoked 
or may intervene; or (b) there may be submission of the dis- 
pute to arbitration. 

8 BOARD OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 


The composition and the function of this board are quite dif- 
ferent from the intraindystry machineries heretofore discussed. 
This board is made up of five commissioners, appointed by the 
President. They are all to be impartial and not associated in 
interest with either the carriers or the unions. Unlike the 
present Railroad Labor Board, this board is not an impotent 
court, authorized to “ decide” cases, but witheut power to make 
its decisions effective. The creation of this hoard would inaugu- 
rate a return to the successful mediation provisions of the Erd- 
man and Newlands Acts. 

The functions of the commissioners are threefold: 

(a) The board may try by mediation to induce the parties. 
to settle all disputes as to the application of agreements which 
can not be adjusted either in conference or before the proper 
board of adjustment The board may act either on the request 
of either party or on its own initiative 

(b) The board may take similar action in the case of pro- 
posed changes of rules or wages, which have not been agreed 
upon in eonference between the parties. 

(c) If conferences, adjustment, mediation, and conciliations 
have all failed to result in an agreement, the board shall en- 
deayor to induce the parties to submit their differences to arhi- 
tration under the conditions provided in the bill; and if this 
effort succeeds, the board help to organize the arbitration’ 
proceedings, 

4, ARBITRATION 


> Wie 
The bill provides for voluntary arbitration of either class of 
disputes which have not been settled in conference, (I) of dis- 
putes regarding the application of agreements which have not 
been settled in conference or by a board of adjustment or after 
mediation, or (2) of @ispytes regarding changes of rules or 
wages which have not been’ settled directly in conference or 
after mediation. In either event if the board of mediation has 
failed to bring*about an amicable adjustment 

the said board shall at once endeavor, as its final required action, to 
induce the parties to submit thelr eontroversies to arbitration, (See- 


tion 5-A.) 

The beard of arbitration may consist of three to six por 
sons, as may be stipulated in the arbitration agreement. If a 
board of three is provided, each party shall choose one; if a 
board of six, each party shall choose two, If the parties fail 
to agree upon the third arbitrator, or upon the fifth and sixth 
arbitrators for a board of six, it is the duty of the board of 
mediation to choose the one er two disinterested arbitrators 
(sec, 5-D). The form and contents of the agreement to arbi- 
trate are set forth in section 7-0, and comprise a restatement 
of the best provisions of arbitration agreements under previous 
laws. In this agreement it is provided that the parties shall 
agree to execute faithfully the award and that it shall be 
filed with the clerk of the appropriate district court and judg- 
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ment shall be entered upon it: Provided, however, That the 
court shall have power to set aside the award only upon the 
three grounds— 

(a) That the award or the proceedings were not in con- 
formity with the act; or $ 

(b) That the award does not conform to the agreement to 
arbitrate; or 

(c) That there was fraud or corruption which affected the 
result of the arbitration. 

These provisions of the agreement to arbitrate, whereby the 
parties expressly limit the power of judicial interference, are 
for the purpose of preventing the delays or harassments of 
litigation, whereby the purposes of arbitration are defeated. 
This marks an important advance over previous legislation. 


5. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


There are certain provisions of considerable importance not 
covered in the previous description of the machinery provided 
in the act which should be briefly described. 

(a) Section 6 requires 80 days’ written notice of any changes 
of rules or wages and an opportunity for consideration of such 
changes in conference and for the use of the services of the 
board of mediation before such changes may be made effective, 
imposing a penalty that in cases of changes without notice 
or prior to fulfilling the requirements of the, act such changes 
shall be void and the offender liable in damages to double the 
amount of the loss occasioned by such unlawful action. Sec- 
tion 4-B provides for an interpretation by a board of adjast- 
ment of any decision concerning the application of which a 
controversy may arise, and section 5-O makes a similar pro- 
vision regarding interpretation by the board of mediation of 
agreements reached through mediation. These provisions are 
intended to prevent the reopening of controversies which have 
been presumably settled and to prevent either party from de- 
stroying the value of a settlement through an unfair iuter- 
pretation of the agreement of settlement. 

(b) Section T-A (2) specifically provides that the refusal of 
a party to submit to arbitration shall not be considered as a 
violation of a legal obligation in order to prevent attempts to 
force parties into arbitration by judicial action. It is the 
underlying principle of the entire act that if opportunity is 
provided for ample hearing and fair consideration of matters in 
disagreement, the representatives of employers and employees 
can be relied upon to adjust amicably their differences, as they 
are more vitally interested than any other persons can be. 
The use of coercive methods to force agreements or to compel 
men to serve under unacceptable conditions is not only opposed 
to American principles but has been shown to be destructive 
of, and not productive of, harmonious industrial relations, 

(c) In like manner, although arbitration awards are bind- 
ing upon the parties thereto, it is especially provided in section 
7-D (8) that nothing in the act shall be construed to require 
an individual employee to render compulsory service. It 
should be obvious that although organizations properly may 
be bound by their contracts and the members equally bound 
while rendering voluntary service, no individual can be com- 
pelled to render service so long as the Constitution of the 
United States forbids involuntary servitude. 

The railway labor act is presented as a constructive measure 
for the adjustment of industrial controversies that affect the 
transportation service in such a manner as to promote the coop- 
erative efforts of employers and employees, to insure harmony in 
and to improve the efficient operation of the American railroads. 


THe Boanps OF ADJUSTMENT—EMPLOYEES WITHIN BACH BOARD AND 
THE CORRESPONDING NATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


BOARD NO. 1 


Engineers: Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 

Firemen and hostlers (including outside hostler helpers): Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Conductors: Order of Railway Conductors, 

Trainmen; Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Switchmen and yard train service men: Switchmen’s Union of North 
America. 

Telegraphers (including telephoners, agents, lever men, train direc- 
tors, towermen, and staffmen): Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Train dispatchers: American Train Dispatchers’ Association. 


BOARD NO. 2 


Machinists, helpers, and apprentices: International Association of 
Machinists. 

Boilermakers, helpers, and apprentices: International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of America. 

Blacksmiths, helpers, and apprentices: International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers, 


Sheet metal workers, helpers, and apprentices: Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

Electrical workers, helpers, and apprentices: International Brother 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Carmen, helpers, and apprentices: Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America. 

Signalmen, helpers, and assistants: Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America. 

BOARD NO. 8 


Railway and steamship clerks, freight handlers, warehouse, store- 
house, express, and station employees: Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 

Stationary engineers, firemen, and oilers, engine house and shop 
laborers: Brotherhood of Stationery Firemen and Oilers. 

Maintenance of way employees, bridge and building employees, sec- 
tion men, coal-chute laborers, crossing watchmen, and pumpers: United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railroad Shop 
Laborers. 

BOARD NO. 4 


Masters, mates, and pilots: National Organization Masters, Mates, 
and Pilots of America. x 

Longshoremen: International Longshoremen’s Association. 

Marine engineers: National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
of the United States of America. 


This plan has been offered, my friends, in good faith, as a 
constructive method to bring about peace, confidence, coopera- 
tion, and justice among the great transportation systems of the 
United States. Neither side now has confidence in the Railroad 
Labor Board. The railroads themselves have no confidence in 
it, because they have violated its decisions 148 times in less 
than four years, and the railway employees have no confidence 
in it, because it has been used for the purpose not only fre- 
quently of working injustice to them, but it has actually been 
used in some cases in an attempt to break up the organizations 
of the railroad men that exist from one end of the Nation to 
the other. and the public has no confidence in it because it has 
been unable to do what Congress supposed that it would be 
able to do, bring peace and good order upon the railroads and 
prevent strikes among railroad employees. 

The greatest strike that has occurred in the history of Ameri- 
can railroads has occurred under the Railroad Labor Board as 
it now exists. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. What is the status of your bill, and what 
is it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am just coming now to discuss that. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY, Yes, p 

Mr. FREDERICKS. What are the features of the proposed 


bill which you think would ingure the confidence of the employ- 
ers and employees and the public, which you say they haye not 
in the present system, assuming that the proposed features of 
the bill would function? : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, in the first place, the bill provides 
that, after the whole course has been run, mediation has been 
attempted and arbitration has been brought about, both 
sides must agree to abide by the award. That award is filed 
in a district court of the United States and becomes a binding 
judgment upon both sides, 

The reason why the enactment of this law would inspire con- 
fidence is that it gives equal representation to both sides and no 
advantage to either side. When an employer and employee can 
sit down to adjust their differences, and if they feel sure they 
have a fair and square board which will give both sides justice, 
it will increase confidence on the part of the railroads and their 
employees, and_when that confidence has been increased the 
public will be willing to accept it as a fair solution of the 
problem. 

Mr. McKENZIE and Mr, SPROUL of Kansas rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not yield much more, because I have 
only seven minutes remaining. However, I will yield to my 
frtend from Illinois. 

Mr. McKENZIE. As I understand, the gentleman’s bill pro- 
vides that they must make every effort to settle their disputes 
among themselves, but in case they fail, then in the final 
analysis it is compulsory arbitration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are compelled to submit their dis- 
putes to the machinery set up and agree to its action to the 
extent that arbitration is provided. They are compelled to 
sign an agreement that they will abide by the verdict of the 
arbitrators, except, of course, that the verdict may be set aside 
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for fraud or if it does not comply with the law or the agreement 
to arbitrate. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. In what way can this final decision 
be enforced in order to avoid a strike? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course it can be enforced against either 
side as a group and the law provides that, but the provisions of 
the law do not compel any individual to work against his will 
if he does not want to, but they provide a remedy in damages 
where either side as a group may violate the provisions of the 
award, 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yleld for just a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Does it not bring us right back again to the 
injunction? 

Mx. BARKLEY. No. There is no such provision in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended 10 minutes. He has studied this question 
very_carefully and should be heard.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to ask for an extension. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is making a very inter- 
esting speech which I think we all like to hear, but we have a 
number of important things to complete to-day. 

Mr. N. Give the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. we wunt to conclude general debate on 

lan appropriation bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I could get along with five minutes more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
Has five minutes still remaining of the time originally allotted 
to him. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then the gentleman will have 10 min- 
utes further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the Chair understand, Is 
there a request for further time? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have fiye minutes additional, 

The SPEAKER por tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Kentucky be extended five minutes beyond the hour originally 
granted to tim, Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ip Will the 


eee yield? 
Mr. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
fama 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Suppose that elther side of the contro- 
versy—employers or employees—refuses to submit to arbitra- 
tion, i there any compulsory provision for enforcing an agree- 
ment 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. Of course, there is no way by which 
you can actually compel the specific submission of anything by 
anybody. All you ean do is to provide the remedy available to 
both.. But if they agree to arbitrate, they must abide the 
result, 

Mr, RAYBURN.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield to my colleague on the com- 
| mittee. 

Mr. RAYBURN, Suppose they do agree to arbitrate but do 
not agree, then what? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Of course, if they agree to arbitrate then 
| the bill provides for the appointment of arbitrators and they 
sign an agreement, both sides specifying the terms of the arbi- 
tration and what shall be arbitrated. Then if this board fails 
to make an award there is no way to compel them to do it; 
but if the board of arbitration makes an award, then that 
award is filed in the district court and is subject to 10 days’ 
| exception; then it is tried out by a- Federal judge, and if it is 
sustained it becomes binding on both sides, and both sides may 
| be bound to it as groups. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Before they get to that, suppose they can 
| not agree on the terms of the arbitration. 
| Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if they can not agree on the 


terms of the arbitration there is no arbitration, but that has 


been true in all the laws that have heretofore been enacted. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam sorry, but I must conclude, as I have 
but little time remaining. 
| Mr. HERSEY, It is a very short question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Make it short. However, I can not always 
| make my answers short. 

Mr. HERSBY. Two sides can now arbitrate without any 
| Jaw, can they not? 


! 


Mr. BARKLEY. Certainiy th I can go 
Suk an ALTIS Sit a6 want toma © Laad: At ah Wa hed 
a dispute we would. 

This: bill wns introduced in the House on ith day 


a partisan measure. [Applause.] Because the settlement of 
dlifheulties which arise on the transportation systems of this 
country is not partisan and ought not to be partisan, and can 
not be if we expect to obtain the best results from any law 
that may be passed by Congress. [Applause.] 

I am a member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which this bill was referred. I have mude 
numerous efforts to secure its consideration in the committee. 
Those who are backing this bill have made a request for hear- 
ings on it, but up to this time the committee lias taken no 
action on it. They have refused to grant hearings upon it; 
they have even refused to grant the proponents of this measure 
one day in which they might make a statement to the com- 
mittee with reference to the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Will the gentleman tell us why 


they refused? 

- Nr. BARKLEY. Well, I can not insert my eyes into the 
bosom of every member of the committee to find out why he 
refuses to grant hearings or take up the bill, All I know is 
that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
not taken it up. It has refused to take it up; it has refused 
to grant hearings, although the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce has granted the proponents and the opponents 
of this bill a hearing and the hearings have been completed on 
both sides, and the te is now under consideration by a sub- 
committee bs ni ey by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. I am unable to un d why the United States 
Senate, with all of its business with the charges that have 
been fitmg at it to the effect that it is not transacting the 
public business because investigations are interfering, has been 
able to grant the workers of the United States a hearing on an 
important measure, While the House of Representatives has 
thus far, through its eommittee, refused to give any considera. 
tion to this measure. LApplause. ! 

I do not know whether we shail be able to secure considera- 
tion of this bill {n the committee or not. If I were permitted 
to make a venture, I would hazard the guess that that com- 
mittee will not consider it during this session; it will not con- 
sider it during this Congress; it will not grant any hearings 
to either side during this Congress; and if the bill is considered 
by the House of Representatives it will have to be considered 
under the rule which was adopted at the beginning of this ses- 
sion permitting the Members of this House to discharge a com- 
mittee from the consideration of a bill after it has been in that 
committee for more than 30 days. 

I desire to say for the benefit of the Members that that motion 
will be made [applause], and the Members of this House will be 
given un opportunity to determine whether they are willing for 
that committee or any committee to smother deserving and 
meritorious legislation by refusing to give it consideration. 

Mr, NELSON of Wisconsin tose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the i gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I was just going to ask the gen- 
tleman what he was proposing to do. Some of us who are very 
much in favor of the legislation will be glad to cooperate with 
the gentleman. : i 

Mr. BARKLEY. I intend to file to-day a motion to disc 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce.  [Ap- 
plause.}] That motion will be available at the Clerk's desk or 
in the custody of the Journal Clerk for the et of Mem- 
bers under the rule. 

My friends, this measure was not Introduced as a 
measure. It is not intended to give either the employee or the 
employer an advantage in the settlement of railroad disputes. 
It gives both sides the same chance; it gives both sides the same 
representation; it gives both sides the same power; and if Con- 
gress shall enact this bill into law it will do more to restore 
the confidence of the great body of the public and of the working 
people of the United States in the agencies of government to 
adjust their disputes than any other legislation which has been 
proposed since I have been a Member of Congress. 

There are some hére who May think that the public only has 
an interest. There are some here who may think that the man 
in overalls ought to take whatever conditions are handed down 


to him. I want the railroads to make money. I want them to 
but while I want them to prosper and desire that the 
stockholders shall receive an adequate return, yet the 2,000,000 
men who work day and night to make the railroads of this 
country successful in carrying and freight from one 
end of the country to the other are entitled at least to a part 
of the glory that will come by reason of the successful operation 
of the great transportation systems of the country. [Applause.] 
When this motion has been submitted I trust, if the committee 
to which it has been referred does not take action upon it, the 
House will, and, having taken that action, it will pass the bill 
and send it to the Senate, so that the Senate may enact it into 
law and we may complete what I believe to be one of the most 
constructive pieces of legislation that has ever been submitted 
to the Congress of the United States for the settlement of the 
problems of labor and those who employ labor. [ Applause. } 


RELIEF OF FARMERS OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
presents a resolution from the Committee on Rules which the 
Olerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 246 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of the drought-stricken 
farm areas of New Mexico. That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Mr, Havaen, and the ranking member of the minority on 
the Committee on Agriculture, Mr. ASWELL, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House, with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr, Speaker and Members of the House, this 
rule permits the immediate consideration of Senate Resolution 
No. 52, which allows the United States Government to lend 
the citizens of New. Mexico $1,000,000 on conditions prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. It is similar in character to 
a number of resolutions previously presented to and adopted 
by Congress to relieve stricken sections of the country. The 
Senate resolution was reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Agriculture, adopted without opposition in the United 
States Senate, came over to the House side, and was reported 
favorably by unanimous vote of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and was brought to the Rules Committee because, under 
the call of the calendar, the resolution would be so delayed as 
to virtually nullify its purpose. It was therefore necessary 
to expedite its consideration by the rule now offered. 

The merits of the proposition have been fully considered by 
your Committee on Agriculture. Its importance and the urgent 
necessity of its immediate consideration seemed obvious to 
your Committee on Rules, and therefore we have presented this 
rule in order to allow the House to take the matter up, if it 
so desires. I do not wish to discuss it further unless there 
are some questions, 

Mr. BLANTON. I want five minutes on the rule. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, of course, the five minutes 
will be wasted. I can not stop the passage of this resolution. 
It will pass because this Congress has been in a mood ever 
since it met, and when you get the Congress in a mood you can 
not stop the passage of freak legislation like this. Seven years 
ago the State of New Mexico, all of the western portion of the 
State of Texas, as big as four States in the Union, most of the 
State of Arizona and most of the State of Colorado, were 
suffering an unprecedented drought. I rode over thousands of 
acres of land where there was not a sprig of grass left. The 
turf was gone. Many people had nailed up their houses and 
left, and lots of people were suffering. I came before the Con- 
gress with some pretty strong recommendations from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, setting forth these conditions, and you could not get 
the Congress to make a move to grant relief for those people of 
four States. That was not one State. That was for the people 
of four States. 
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But here is only one State which is now suffering and it is to 
be granted $1,000,000 of loans direct to its farmers. They are 
to be loaned $6 an acre up to the extent of $1,000,000. We may 
get some of it back, and we may lose most of it, and the proba- 
bilities are that we will lose most of it. But this is campaign 
year. This is primary year. This is general election year, 
ang we are to lend $1,000,000 to New Mexico under those con- 
ons. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I can not. If the gentleman will 
yield me five more minutes, I will yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am not going to ask you a question that will 
take you five minutes to answer. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield me time I will 
answer any question anybody wants to ask me, but I can not 
do that in my five minutes. 

You know what this resolution is for. It is a stepping-stone 
to other similar resolutions, paternalistic resolutions, if you 
please, unconstitutional resolutions, if you please, to lend 
money direct to certain communities over the United States 
where votes are going to be necessary this fall. I can not 
stop it. If I could, I would stop it. It is going to keep on and 


on and on, but I am not going to let it pass without registering 


the protest of at least one Member of Congress. 

I represent an agricultural district, but I want to tell you 
that the real farmers of America are those who do not want 
direct loans from the Government. The real farmers of 
America are those who want only one thing from the Govern- 
ment, and that is the chance to keep their products from being 
manipulated by Wall Street and other combinations, and they 
want fair rates of transportation. If you give them a fair 
market that is all they want. 

How long are you going to keep this up? You are setting a 
bad precedent and I hope the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Tucker] will make his voice heard here before 
this resolution is passed. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CHINDBLOM). 
the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman from 
Texas permit me to say: I assume that if the gentleman had 
been successful in his efforts in behalf of similar relief he 
would have more sympathy with the present appeal. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think we have done enough for New 
Mexico already. 

Mr. SCOTT, Possibly the gentleman will be interested to 
know that since the origin of the Government in the advances 
we have made to the citizens of the various States the repay- 
ment to the United States Government on all such loans has 
been 77 per cent, together with the interest thereon. [Ap- 
plause.] I am just as much opposed to a paternalistic system 
as the gentleman from Texas, but I do think the United States 
Government is capable of extending financial aid to a stricken 
section of the country and not in any sense become thereby 
committed to a paternalistic policy. 

The gentleman from Texas attempts to insinuate that this 
matter was brought before the House at this time for the pur- 
pose of capitalizing it politically, Of course, the gentleman 
shows his unfamiliarity with the subject, because both the 
Senate and House resolutions were offered by gentlemen of his 
party. 

Mr. TINCHER rose. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. I was merely going to call attention to the 
fact that the gentleman from New Mexico espoused the bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. And I want to call attention to the fact that 
it was introduced in the Senate by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The question is on adopting the 
resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 52, for 
the relief of the drought-stricken farm areas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Dowm in the 
chair. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the resolution. 


The time of 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. BLANTON. On page 8, section 2, of the bill it reads: 


Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any monéy in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $1,000,000, to be immediately available. - 2 


That is clearly against the rules of the House to put such an 
appropriation as that in a bill that does not come from the 
Appropriations Committee. I make the point of order on that 
ground. i ; 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, this is a Senate bill, and the 
gentleman’s point of order will not lie. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Speaker held that a bill coming from 
the Senate is subject to the same rule as though it originated in 
the House. That has been held twice by the Speaker. The 
Chair will readily see the force of such an argument, for other- 
wise the Senate could introduce all the bills, 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the committee authorized the 
insertion of the word “ authorized” in case anyone objected. 

Mr. CRAMTON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is this the proper time to raise such a 
point, or should it not be in the course of reading the bill when 
the section is reached? 

Mr. BLANTON, ‘The rule says it may be raised at any 
time. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The point should be raised at this 
time, because if it is not an appropriation bill, the whole thing 
fails. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is there any possible defense 
against the charge that it is an appropriation? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not at all; because it appropriates $1,000,- 
000. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, while the rule does say it 
may be raised at any time, the decision in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress held that, being a Senate bill, it would be necessary 
to make the point of order effective by an amendment. The 
orderly way would seem to be that when the section is read, 
if it is subject to a point of order, the point of order could be 
made. The rule says it can be made at any time, thus guaran- 
teeing that the gentleman will not lose his rights. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The point then being made, if sustained, 
that part of the bill to which the point of order is made would 
be stricken out, thereby acting as an amendment, as the 
Speaker ruled in the Sixty-seventh Congress; but the point 
being made now before there is general debate, before the res- 
olution is read under the five-minute rule, the effect of it is 
only to hold that the resolution is not in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know how you can send a mes- 
sage to the Senate declaring that a Senate resolution is not in 
order. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose the House did not adopt the 
amendment, then the House would be in the position of taking 
advantage of its own rules. x 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; it would not. 

Mr. BLANTON. This rule is to protect a minority in the 
House from having a legislative committee bring in an appro- 
priation when it is not authorized to do so. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, if the point 
of order is raised as to à particular provision of a bill, and that 
point of order is sustained, then that part of the bill is stricken 
out, that action of the Chair acting as an amendment to the 
bill, and it would go to the Senate as an amendment to the 
bill. I suggest that the proper course is to wait until a section 
is ay to which the gentleman wishes to make the point of 
order. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, along the same line indicated 
by my friend from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], I refer the Chair 
to section 826—a, under paragraph 4, of Rule XXI, at the bottom 
of the page, where it says: 


The point of order should be directed to the item of appropriation 
in the bill and not to the act of reporting the bill. 


I read also from a note under the same section: 


A point of order under this rule can not be raised against a motion 
to suspend the rules, and it can not be made against a Senate amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill, but it may be directed against an item 
of appropriation in a Senate bill, and in such event takes the form of 
an amendment. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland, 
yield? — 

Mr. TILSON. Les. : 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I call the gentleman’s attention to 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


section 974 of the manual, where a similar point of order was 
raised by Mr. James R. Mann, of Illinois. He raised the point 
of order that a legislative committee had no right to report 
such an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order, I do not want to let the gentleman filibuster against the 
time of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of 
order. We ought to have a ruling upon that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the joint resolution. 

Mr. HAUGEN. © Mr. Chairman, I ask ous consent that 
the first reading of the joint resolution be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the resolution appropriates 
$1,000,000 to be used for the purchase of seed and feed, at the 
rate of not to exceed $6 per acre. The loans to be made 
through agencies designated by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the loans to be secured by a first lien upon the crops. 

The conditions in New Mexico seem to be very distressing. 
The testimony before the committee indicated that 4,070 farms 
in the last year haye been abandoned, and 35 per cent of the 
banks in New Mexico have closed their doors and are in the 
hands of receivers. The farmers have borrowed money and 
have exhausted their credit facilities and are now unable to 
obtain funds. It seems proper that the Congress should come 
to their rescue. The committee believes that this resolution 
has merit and recommends its passage. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the evidence presented to 
the Committee on Agriculture was very convincing, making 
this an exceptional case in view of the fact that the entire 
State of New Mexico was affected by the long drought of three 
years, No portion of the State has been sufficiently prosperous 
so that the people are able to pay their taxes. This made it a 
state-wide matter, and that is fundamentally the reason why 
I think the resolution ought to be adopted speedily. 

I yield four minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McKrown]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I know there is a disposition upon the part of Members 
of the Heuse to hesitate te enact resolutions of this character. 
I say to you that this legislation will do more to stop in this 
country the great feeling of unrest that exists than anything 
else. There is no question as to the necessity of this legislation 
in this particular case. We have a similar situation in Okla- 
homa, and however embarrassing a man feels in coming to 
Congress and asking it to loan his people money, yet he must 
do so when men and women are suffering the hardships that 
some families on the farms undergo. We hear talk about sur- 
plus wheat, and yet there are men in this southwest country, 
and as good men as God ever made, who I dare say have not 
had flour in their homes for some months. I am not overdraw- 
ing the situation; I ain not drawing a picture to appeal to your 
sympathy. The Congress of the United States seems always 
ready to open the doors of the Treasury when an appeal is 
made for people who live abroad, thousands of miles from here, 
but when it comes from this country, our own flesh and blood, 
some men here hesitate, and they say that we must close the 
Treasury doors and not do anything. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOQWN. For a question. 

Mr, BLANTON. Did they give the gentleman from Okla- 
homa a measly little $5,000 that he asked for a park? No. 
They turned him down. arnt 

Mr. McKEOWN, I am talking about something to eat, or 
for something to help to raise something to eat. They do not 
care anything about scenery. They have enough scenery down 
in New Mexico now. What they want is something to eat—an 
opportunity to live. $ 

I want to tell you now that in regard to some of our people 
in Oklahoma about which I have suffered great embarrassment 
in coming before the committee and asking assistance for those 
people. I am willing to forego the personal embarrassment to 
me if I can render some service for those unfortunate folks. 
But the Committee on Rules has seen fit to deny me an oppor- 
tunity for my plea to be heard, You talk about a campaign; 
there will be a campaign slogan in Oklahoma next fall; it will 
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be, $10,000,000 for the Germans and not a cent for Oklahoma. 
{Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Hnz ]. à 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the report from the Committee on Agriculture 
says that— 


In view of the desperate economic situation that confronts the citi- 
zens of the State of New Mexico, the committee deems it proper and 
just that this bill receive favorable action on the part of the House. 


Yesterday we took up a bill which states that on account 
of the emergency conditions alleged to be existing in reference 
to rental conditions in Washington, which are supposed to be 
a continuation of the war emergency, that a commission to 
regulate and fix the price of rents shall be created. To-day 
this agricultural relief of $1,000,000, to be loaned by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for seed, and so forth, in New Mexico, 
is brought before this committee 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman: yleld? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In just a moment—on the exeuse 
that there exists “a desperate economic situation.“ 

The time has come to stop this sort ef legislation, which 
Will rapidly change the Federal Government into a benevolent 
paternalism. The bill yesterday, against which I joined in 
a most enjoyable filibuster—my very first—endeavored— 


Td erente and establish à commission, as an independent establish- 
ment of the Federal Government, to regulate’ rents in the District of 
Columbia. $3 ‘ 


The first section of the bill made the following excuse for 
its proposal: EN q 

That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in Title II, 
of the food control and District of Columbia rents act still exists and 
continues: in the District of Columbia, and tt is further declared, after 
investigation, that it will continue for an indefinite time in the future, 
and that the housing and rental conditions therein require further 
remedial legislation. 


The bill of yesterday, the Rent Commission bill, attempted to 
keep alive the war measure of May 31, 1918, as eonstrued by 
the act of October 22, 1919. I want you to note section 122 of 
that act, because we saw yesterday and see again to-day an 
attempt to pass emergeney legislation that is not proper. Lis- 
ten to section 122 of the rent act of 1919, as follows: 


Sec. 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this title are 
made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war with the Im- 
perial German Government, resulting in rental conditions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia dangerous to the public health and burdensome to 
public officers and employees whose duties require them to reside within 
the District and other persons whose activities are essential to the 
maintenance and comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby, 
embarrassing the Federal Government in the transaction of the public 
business. It is also declared that this title shall be considered tem- 
porary legislation and that it shall terminate on the expiration of two 
years from the date of the passage of this act unless sooner repealed. 


The armistice was November 11, 1918. Yesterday was April 
14, 1924, and yet it is claimed that a war emergency still exists. 
We need to-day demobilization of the war centralization of 
power in the Federal Government in Washington: 

There is no war emergency in rents to-day, nor is there n 
proper agricultural emergency in New. Mexico that justifies this 
pending bill. j l 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, no one feels more sympa- 
thetic than I do toward the farmer, because the people in my 
distriet N 17 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In just one moment. Will the gen- 
tleman give me more time? 

Mr. ASWELL, I have not any time to spare. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In à minute I will yield. No one 
feels more sympathetic to the farmer than I do, and there is 
no one more practically interested in the welfare of the farmer 
than the men in the crowded city districts, because they abso- 
lutely depend upon each other. There is no one more sympa- 
thetic to the Mexican border of this country than Iam. I 
spent the winter of 1916 in Texas, and I know that country and 
sympathize with its needs; but we are asked here from day 
to day insidlously to fix more strongly on the fundamental 
fabric of our Government in these special relief measures and 
to add all sorts of extra matter 

Mr. ASWELL. Wim the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Just one word. If there is a reason 
why we should provide funds to lend seed to the farmers of 


New Mexico, there is no reason why it should not be Jent to 
the farmers of Oklahoma. If there is a reason why we should 
lend money for seed, there is no less reason for lending money 
for the raising of cattle or other stock, and when we once get 
to attempting to extend it, we are adding to the fabric of the 
e purposes for Which it was never called into ex- 
nce. 
Mr ASWELL. How did the gentleman vote on the German 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes; I voted on the German gift. 

Mr. ASWELL. T said, How did the gentleman vote? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I voted for the German gift. 

Mr. ASWELL. I thought so. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman thought so, but the 
gentleman did not take the trouble to Hsten to my reason, My 
reason was that it was because of the mishandling of the peace 
conference by the American representatives that the economic 
recovery of Germany was delayed to such an extent that a 
condition existed where as a matter of decent 

Mr. ASWELL. Have the economic’ conditions been much 
better in the last five years? 

ae HILL of Maryland. very much better in the last two 
years. f 

Mr. ASWELL. Conditions much improved? 

Mr. HILE of Maryland. Conditions are much Improved. 

ee PERETE It shows how little the gentleman knows 
nbout it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I happened to be in France about 
that time. I do not know where the gentleman was in 1918 
and 1919, but I know something about conditions overseas at 
that time 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. ef Maryland. With pleasure, to the gentleman 
from. Kansas. | i 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman is not prejudiced agalust 
the people of New Mexico because their suffering was caused 
by drought? ; AJ 

Mr. HIEL- of Maryland. No; I will say to the gentleman. 
that that type of drought is a different type of drought, but. it 
strikes no more decidedly at the fundamentals of the fabric of. 
the American Constitution than the other t; of drought 
which the gentleman has in mind, | [Langhter. 

I am full of sympathy for the farmer of New Mexico, but L 
can not tax the farmers of Maryland to buy seed for the 
farmers of other States. We need farm help in Maryland just 
as much as they do in New Mexico, but this type of aid is not 
anon by the Federal Government in either place. [Ap- 
planse. yoy 

Mr, BLANTON: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Texas, 

The CHAIRMAN, . The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tuckznl. {Applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER... Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I came to the 
House this morning expecting te have the privilege of address- 
ing you on the rum treaty, but I see there is very little chance 
for that, and I am now invited to say a word on this bill. 
Mr. Chairman, I represent a district in this House from which 
came a Representative years: ago who was called upon to vote 
for am appropriation for the overflowed sufferers in the Missis- 
sippi; Valley. At the time he was. called. upon to make that 
vote he had a daughter in the overflow who had not seen land 
for 10 days; but, thank God, he voted: against it, Why, what 
does this thing mean? Poor suffering people in New Mexico! 
Mr. Chairman, I may be mistaken, but I have a belief that 
the true province of government is not to put money into the 
pockets of any man, but to keep any man from putting his 
hand into your pockets. [Applause.}, What does this amount 
to? Why if this appropriation is given, where does it, come 
from? It comes from the farmer, constituents of my honorable 
Tanaim gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TNonnl—and mine 
as well 

Mr. ASWELL. Win the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr, TUCKER. One moment. The downtrodden farmers 


of the West with their broken banks, with their demands for 


help, are called upon now to put their hands in their meager 
pockets and take out what they have for somebody else: Why, 
it is robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

The only principle, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, with all 
the sympathy that I have for these suffering people—the only 
thing for us to do, unless we are determined to make this Gov- 
ernment a socialistic concern entirely, is to stop this thing at 
once. Obsta principlis—“ stop the very beginning of evil“ 
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is a good principle. I wish we had adopted that a long while 
ago. Let us get down to hard work. What the people of this 
country want is relief from the burdens of taxation; and when 
you give a million dollars to the farmers of New Mexico, our 
friends from Oklahoma will probably ask for another million 
for their farmers, and then somebody from the great Northwest 
will ask for a similar sum, and then our own farmers will want 
to know when their share is coming. 

Mr. ASWELL. As the gentleman will recall, this is not a 
gift; it is a loan. The Congress made a Joan to the very section 
you are weeping over now, the great Northwest, and has col- 
lected two-thirds of it. 

Mr. TUCKER. But when you loan money you haye first to 
get it; and how ean you get it except by taxation? 

BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlema’ 
yie 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In reference to the gift referred 
to by our friend from Louisiana, is it not a fact that the Agri- 
cultural Department admits that out of the three and a half 
million dollars loaned about a million and a half will never be 
collected? Over a million dollars has been lost. 

Mr, ASWELL. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon; he is in 
error. 

Mr. TUCKER. Gentlemen, are you going to start upon a 
policy that will lead you to destruction? In the awful condi- 
tion of the farmers of our country, all through it, if you give 
this million, how can you resist an appeal coming from any 
other part of the country? And where is the money coming 
from? With every kind of feeling for your people 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If a private institution were to lend three 
and a half million dollars and lose one and a quarter of it, how 
long would they stay in business? 

Mr TUCKER. About 15 minutes. I want to read to you—I 
happen to have it with me for another purpose this morning— 
an extract from a letter by the President of the United States, 
a letter which he recently wrote to the Senate. I would like to 
read it, for there are many things that he says that I agree 
with. He says: 


It is time that we return to a government under and in accordance 
with the usual forms of the law of the land. The state of the Union 
requires the immediate adoption of such a course. 


To follow any other course must lead us to destruction, and 
“T beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God,” for 
He has been good to the people of this country in the past, 
stand by the eternal principles of this Constitution that we 
love, live within its principles, and the starving people of the 
West and the suffering people of New Mexico will soon revive to 
rejoice in the perpetuation of these life-giving principles. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia yields back 
one minute. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the bill: 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, a number of home owners in 
New Mexico will be unable to have a crop this year unless they 
can have a loan of money to buy seed. There are no banks in 
any of these counties. All the banks have failed, and in many 
places there are no credit facilities. 

There is no constitutional question involved in this resolution. 
There was a time when the constitutional argument made by 
my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], whom I always admire 
and often agree with, was very conclusive in this House; but 
that was before the Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of an act to promote agriculture. Ever since I have been in 
Congress and for many years before it has been the practice of 
Congress to appropriate money for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment or the people when an emergency or calamity had the call. 
There have been appropriations for the relief of flood sufferers 
since I have been here, and there have been some dozen appro- 
priations for the purchase of seed, The last thing that my 
predecessor did before I came to Congress was to obtain a loan 
of a million dollars which was used in my congressidnal district 
to plant wheat. = 


. 


Mr. BLANTON. Was not that the thing that caused him to 
stay at home? 

Mr. TINCHER. No, Every dollar of that loan was returned 
with the interest, and the Government benefited from it in the 
war. No; that was not the thing that kept him at home. He 
had a number of things to his credit. 

I do not understand the reasoning of some people; I do not 
understand the reasoning of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton] to-day, when he will take five minutes in charging 
that this is for political effect. I have no acquaintance with 
Senator Jones or the Congressman from New Mexico IMr. 
Morrow], who introduced this bill. They are responsible for it. 

I deny having any political interest in them. But the fact 
that they are Democrats while I happen to be a Republican 
will not warrant me in casting a vote which would mean the 


| abandonment of four or five thousand farms with four or five 


thousand families down in the good old State of New Mexico. 
Some day, by reason of the staying qualities of those patriots 
and homesteaders there, New Mexico will be one of the greatest 
States of this Union. Some day the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Hix] will be proud of the fact that New Mexico is a 
sister State. And some day my friend from Maryland, who 
can vote for $10,000,000 to relieve suffering Germans from 
hunger and starvation, will change his mind and be rushing for- 
ward here for a chance to help the good people of New Mexico 
if he gets a chance. A mind whose constitutional proclivities 
would permit him to vote for a $10,000,000 gift to Germany 
and not permit him to vote for a one-million loan to New 
Mexico is an example of a peculiar process of reasoning to me. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Our colleague from New Mexico Is such a 
splendid gentleman and valuable legislator that I do not want 
the people of New Mexico to hold this against him in the next . 
election. 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not think the people of New México 
will hold it against him. He is indeed an excellent gentleman, 
and he appeared before our committee, and we heard him tell 
how those thousands of families in his State would have to 
leave their farms if they did not get help. 

I did think then that he was a worthy Representative, and I 
think now that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton! 
ought to get right once and apologize to the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. Morrow], withdraw his objection to this bill, 
and say this is one bill we will pass by unanimous vote. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN, I just want to say a word with regard to 
the workings of different men’s minds. One thing which puz- 
zles me most about the workings of the minds of some of the 
men who are opposing this proposition is the fact that they 
voted in the recent revenue bill to pay a bonus of $232,000,000 
to the big taxpayers of the country, or, at least, to remit that 
amount which they themselves admitted they had already 
passed on to the ultimate consumer, and yet those same men 
now come here and oppose making a loan to the farmers of New 
Mexico in order to enable them to make a crop. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, I have no doubt that the gentleman, 
with more time, could make a better speech than that in favor 
of this bill, but I thank him for that statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORTON D, HULL. May the gentleman from Kansas 
have one more minute, so that I may ask him a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Kansas one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized for one additional minute. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, What guaranties are there that 
this will not be a recurring condition in New Mexico; that 
the climatic conditions, and so forth, are not such that we 
may have to be making loans of this character again. 

Mr. KETCHAM. May I answer that question? I may say 
that the hearings brought out the point that for three suc- 
cessive years the climatic conditions have made it impossible 
for them to produce a crop, but that so far this year the rain- 
fall has been such that the coming year has the greatest prom- 
ise of any of the years they have known in recent years, and 
if they can have this relief now to purchase seed they will not 
only be able to repay the loan many times but they will put 
themselves beyond the necessity of future loans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New. Mexico [Mr. Morrow]. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Mexico is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. [Applause.] 
Mr. MORROW. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I am very 


House from the State of New Mexico, and I want to say to you 
here and now that I hope I represent not only the Democrats 
of New Mexico but the Republicans also in this matter. I 
believe when I am in this House I should discard political mat- 
ters entirely, outside of party measures, and represent the peo- 
ple of my State, and I am attempting to do that. No Republi- 
can in the State need hesitate to write me asking a favor, be- 
cause if it is within my power legitimately it will be granted. 

The question has arisen in regard to this loan and the neces- 
sity for the same, It is true that certain portions of the West 
for seyeral years haye had a drought condition, and it has 


of the United States 


money was not repaid, I want te say this: 
Dakotas paid back 86 per cent and the other of the Dakotas 
paid back 76 per cent; 814 per cent was returned by the State 
of Idaho to the United States Treasury, and the only State 
which failed to pay was the State of Montana, although that 

56 per cent of the amount borrowed from 
the United States for crop p I want to say to you, 
gentlemen, that the State of New Mexico will return this money 
` if this measure passes. There are conditions in that State now 
which clearly demonstrate that this year, with the moisture, 
there will be a crop raised. 

My friends, New Mexico has suffered from a drought for a 
period of three years, a greater drought than has occurred in 
that State in 50 years, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I would like to ask whether it is impossible 
to get a loan of this kind from the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico? Can it not handle its own internal problems? 

Mr. MORROW. I will clear up that question, As I say, 
in my State there bas been extreme drought for a period of 
three years. This Congress knows they passed a resolution 
providing that cattle from that State might be taken across 
the border, to Mexico for pasture purposes; the cattle were 
shipped from this State to California for pasture purposes; 
they were shipped to Kansas for pasture purposes, and during 
the entire period of three years most of the cattle have re- 
mained out of the State. Deflation in securities and deflation 
in Livestock prices haye brought such a crisis upon the State 
of New Mexico that 43 ont of 130. banks in the State have gone 
into the hands of receivers, and many of those within the past 
six months. Only 22 per cent of the taxes baye been paid in 
the State for this past year, the year 1923. Taxes amounting 
to $5,000,000 are now due the State of New Mexico. The banks 
under the stress of conditions and under the arbitrary methods 
of our Federal reserve banks baye had their loans called in 
my State, and the banks are unable to advance further money 
to the people living there. As has been stated, 4,070 farms have 
been abandoned in the past year, and there are 5,685 
farmers who can not plant a crop unless receive some 
advancement. 3 ' 

I want to say to you gentlemen that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment will take care of this loan; it will be returned to the 
United States, and I do not believe one dollar will be lost, 

Mr, TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. While I appreciate the gentleman is prob- 
ably answering my question, what I really wanted to know 
was whether it was possible for a loan in the State of New 
Mexico to be floated by the Government of New Mexico. 

Mr, MORROW. I am trying to explain to the gentleman 
that the tax conditions are such that the State could not do 
that at the present time. The taxes have not been collected. 
Conditions must change in the State. Many schools in the State 
have closed. The Santa Fe Railroad Is now lending the farm- 
ers money to plant crops in the State, and this Government 
has loaned the railroads $407,000,000 for 15 years; and if the 
Government of the United States can lend to our railroads, 
and the railroads in turn can lend to the farmers, one to sup- 
port the other, it seems to me this Government can advance 
this loan to the people of my State. 

My friends, a great argument has been made here that this 
is unconstitutional. It was one of the policies of this Govern- 
ment when it was established that the Government should pro- 
vide for the general welfare of its people. When any catas- 


trophe occurred anywhere in the United States—for instance, 
in the State of Texas, where the Galveston flood occurred, and 
a calamity fell upon that great State, which is to-day the 
greatest State in the American Union in the production of 
crops—what did this Government do? They lent money to 
those people in order that they might be protected : When a 
great calamity bas occurred anywhere else in the United 
States—for instance, upon the Mississippi River—there is not 
a E N 19055 n Me oa the Govern- 
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to pay it back. That is the history of my State. x 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORROW, Tes. 

Mr. HUD SPETH. I would like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to another matter. When a great drought about 25 years 
ago visited the Rio Grande section of Texas this Government 
purchased seeds, purchased foodstuffs, and shipped to the 
farmers of Texas, and I do not know whether the Government 
was ever paid back or not. 

Mr. MORROW. I thank the gentleman for the interruption. 
It is also true that when the grasshoppers devastated the 
great States of Kansas and Nebraska they were given money 
in order that their farmers could get upon their feet again. 

Gentlemen, if New Mexico and her population are to remain, 
it is mecessary that this Government come to the aid of the 
mmm 


I have facts and figures here which were recently gotten 
out. Twenty-four thousand people in that State have left 
the farms. Many of them have gone outside the State of New 
Mexico.: Hight thousand people have gone from the State in 
the past three years. The others have gone into the towns. 
New Mexico has lost 8,000 people. New Mexico is not an im- 
poverished State, New Mexico ranks fortieth’ among the 
States in agricultural pursuits. It ranks twenty-fourth in 
the production of minerals and mineral wealth. One-third of 
the entire 122,000 square miles of that State is underlald with 
coal, which will be developed in time. Every resource known 
to man exists within the State, but at this time the farming 
conditions and the condition of the people are very distressing. 

I want to say to you that there is no political thought in this 
matter. It originated from whom? From the business men 
of the State of New Mexico, from the banking interests, and 
from the farmers themselves, who appealed to the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr.. Jongs], requesting that this 
effort be made in behalf of the citizens of that State, and, my 
friends, that is why this measure is before you at this time. 

I appreciate the need of economy, and when this matter was 
first brought to my attention it was a question in my mind 
whether it was a proper thing for my State or not, but in the 
light of what this Government has done in the past and in the 
light of the fact that the Government has always protected 
her people, after studying the measure, I beleve it is a very 
proper one, i 

Mr. SIMMONS, win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORROW. Les. 

Mr, SIMMONS... What percentage of your farming popula- 
tion is in need of this relief? 

Mr. MORROW. I stated there were 5,685 farms in New 
Mexico that would not be planted this year unless they re- 
ceived aid, i 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. What percentage is that of your total farm- 
ing population? 

Mr. MORROW. That represents about one-fourth of the en- 
tire farming population of the State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that include farms that haye been 
abandoned up to this time? 

Mr. MORROW. No; that is the actual number of farmers, 
and I may add a census has been taken by the agricultural 
department of the State, through’ the farm department, and by 
the agricultural representatives in each county and the officers 
of the Sate, and they have determined that 5,685 actual farmers 
residing upon their farms, who desire to plant a crop this year, 
are without means of purchasing seed or food for their live- 
stock, and the banks can not assist them, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is that situation localized in any particular 
community or is it general over the State? 

Mr. MORROW. It is in all parts of the State, outside of the 
irrigated districts. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORROW: Yes, 

Mr. KETCHAM. As indicating something about the unusual 
security for. the payment of these loans, would the gentleman 
kindly tell the committee something about the special pro- 


visions governing that matter as provided under the law of 
your State? : 

Mr. MORROW. My State has a crop mortgage law that 
permits anyone, after a crop is planted, to borrow money upon 
the crop in the ground, and that is especially provided for in 
this resolution. The whole matter of the extension of the 
loan, the amount of seed, the quality of the seed, and the par- 
ticular farmer to whom it shall be granted are all matters 
that are under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In that connection I would like to call 
the attention of the committee, if the gentleman will permit, 
to the testimony of Senator Jones touching that very point. 
He said: l 1 t 


In my State you can not give a Hen except on the growing crop. 
However, there is a statutory provision that anyone that makes ad- 
vances for seed shall have a lien. 


So that would seem to me to make it doubly secure, so far 
as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. MORROW. Without consuming your time further I 
believe under the regulations now of the Department of Agri- 
culture they have learned a good deal in regard to the kind of 
seed, and I think that this loan will be entirely repaid with 
interest to the Goyernment. 

One question I feel on which I should enlighten the Members 
to the best of my ability and it is this, which I know must 
naturally arise in your minds, that is: If New Mexico has had 
this drought, is it not to continue? Taking into consideration 
that New Mexico is in the arid portion of our country—and 
many no doubt feel that ordinarily vegetation can not be pro- 
duced without irrigation—I will say this, as one who should 
speak with some knowledge of the conditions of the State, that 
the agricultural success largely depends upon the snowfall 
during the winter period; if there is a heayy fall of snow, 
supplemented by summer rains, a crop usually very bountiful 
ean be produced. This condition of moisture for crop growth 
is extremely favorable... Allow me to place before you the fol- 
lowing data given as of very recent date: The average snow- 
fall for the State to March 15, 1924, was 42.3 inches, which has 
been exceeded but twice in 33 years. Seventeen inches of this 
snowfall was in December, 1923. The Weather Bureau repurts 
more stored moisture for the ‘coming season than at any 
time in several years; so the outlook for a crop is the best 
possible. ' j 

I desire here to quote from two of the daily papers of the 
State: 


[From the New Mexico State Tribune, Albuquerque, N. Mex.] 


New Mexico should ask aid. Other States are not trying to conceal 
their economic desperation. New Mexico should face the truth bravely 
and militantly and fight for constructive rellef at once. The slump in 
the enttle business and two years of general drought have wrecked 
thousands of good men. They have been unable to pay their notes in 
the banks, with resulting losses to the banks. Many of our banks have 
impaired capital. Almost none are able to give the debtor the length 
of credit on old debts and the present help necessary tq do business 
the present year, New Mexico must not be overlooked when relief is 
being planned. We must have help if we are to rebound quickly from 
our present predicament. Otherwise our prospects are not encouraging. 
Climatic conditions are good. With financial help we will recover 
much lost ground this year, But we are too weak to go alone. 


{From the Santa Fe New Mexican, Santa Fe, N. Mex.] 


While there may be over 5,000 farmers in New Mexico who have 
dropped the hoe and hiked to the city hunting a white-collar or a 
blue-overall job—anything to get the money to tide over the two-year 
drought—it fs rumored that nearly 10,000 people have left New Mexico 
to hunt work elsewhere. What is New Mexico going to do about it? 
Now is the time to act, say the wise men; now is the time to get 
money on a loan to buy seed to put in those crops, and the year 1924 
will bring bumper crops, In the opinion of agricultural experts. There 
is plenty of moisture; the ground is good and is about to be plowed in 
many parts of the State; the farmers left their wives and families 
on the farms, and their teams are there ready for work. All they need 
is the money to buy seed. 


G. F. MeWherter, Mountainair, Torrance County, N. Mex.: 


We wish to indorse and ask of you your hearty support of the joint 
resolution introduced into Congress calling for a million-dollar relief 
fund to be secured by first lien on crops for ‘relief of the drought- 
stricken farmers of New Mexico. We have had two dry years, In the 
Mountainair district the 1922 crop amounted to 8 per cent of normal 
and the 1928 crop amounted to 8 per cent of the normal crop. Some 
other districts produced less. After all this, about the only security 
our farmers bnye to offer is their 1924 crop. Taking into considera- 


tion the present good prospects for a bumper crop for this year, if our 
farmers can get the aid, as spoken of above, the dry-farming section 
of the State should preduce a most bountiful crop for 1924. With 
aid, as above, the Mountainair farming district alone should cultivate 
over 40,000 acres and produce over a million dollars’ worth of pinto 
beans, saying nothing of the other erops, This is an example of only 
one little community. 


Me. Hugh B. Woodward, district attorney at Clayton, N. Mex, 
es: 


However, the situation in New Mexico, and particularly the north- 
eastern part of it, is so critical that I feel it should be called to your 
attention. In Union County I estimate that three-fifths of our people 
have abandoned thelr farms and ranches and left the county. There 
is no bank or business institution in the county which is making any 
money, and most of them are in jeopardy of failure unless conditions 
are modified in the near future. Despite the fact that we have been 
trying to collect taxes by tax sales of the lands of Union County, the 
parties owning the lands have been unable to pay and we have found 
no other bidders who would be willing to take the lands and pay the 
taxes. In all probability the entire school system of Union County will 
have to be closed when the term js about half over because of lack of 
funds. These conditions are so serious that they merit the gravest 
consideration of the thinking people of the State. 


O. M. Pearce, postmaster at Progresso, N. Mex., writes: 


We have had two years of drought here (20 miles south of the Bs- 
tancia Valley, Torrance County). The farmers have exhausted their 
means to the extent that they can not get any eredtt. The merchants 
have gone their limit; the local banks can do nothing, Here is our 
condition: If the farmers can not get ald in the way of feed, seed, and 
groceries, they can not farm. 


Mr, H. B. Gerhart, Santa Fe., N. Mex., says: 


In so far as New Mexico is concerned, I feel that this is by all odds 
the most important legislative matter pending before Congress, It is 
the only possible chance to finance the farmers this season. In 1921 
the Estancla Valley alone sold $2,000,000 worth of beans, and I need 
not recall to you the possibilities for the production. of new wealth by 
the nonirrigating farmer in this State with the help of just a fair sea- 
son and a little money. 


Lorin F. Jones, county agent, East Las Vegas, N. Mex.: 


Farmers are surely needing some help from some souree or other, and 
unless this help comes to them the acreage planted in this part of the 
State will fall short of the possible acreage by at least 50 per cent. 
The bankers and wholesalers estimate that fully 75 per cent of the 
farmers of the county will not be able to secure all the seed which they 
need for the planting of the spring crop. The moisture is in the soil 
to a greater extent than it has been in years, and the prospects are 
that this year will be one of the best that we have ever experienced. 


Mr. T. W. Conway, East Las Vegas, N. Mex.: 


There will be 150 families commence farming this year on virgin sod 
on the Storrie project, lying just east of Las Vegas and I am 
entirely familiar with their condition. I am also familiar with the 
dry-farming section, 88 miles wide, which lies just east of us, and 
I can assure you that this measure, which calls for a loan of not 
exceeding $6 per acre to these farmers, is not only a godsend, but 
is a necessity: The drought of the last several years has put them 
in a penniless condition, with their credit already extended, and this 
relief will put them on their feet again. Due, among other things, 
to the drought and as showing the need of help, many of our rural 
schools have been and will be closed for want of finances to carry 
them on. 


Mr. J. Floersheim, chamber of commerce, Roy, N. Mex. : 


The suffering among the farmers m Harding County is positively 
beyond description and unless the Government comes to their imme- 
diate relief, so they will be able to put in a spring crop, there is 
no telling what will become of them. They are positively destitute. 


Mr. J. A. Perkins, Mountainair, N. Mex.: 

There are thousands of acres of land, farmed heretofore, which will 
have to He idle If ald is not provided, and the banks and merchants can 
not do it. 

Mr. D. F. Laubman, county agent, Fort Sumner, N. Mex.: 

You will recall that we have gone through two very bad seasons and 
our people, who might expect to produce crops this season, are with- 
out funds with which to carry on their work. Our farmers certainly 
need this assistance or they would not be making the request for the 
funds at this time. 


John F. Kelton, attorney, Fort Sumner, N. Mex.: 


Thousands of farmers in this State will not be able to make crops 
without this ald, It is coming quite Jate at the best and should it be 
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delayed very long many of them will not commence a crop. I think it 
should pass promptly and the farmers should at once be informed that 
this ald is coming. I suggest this, as many of them who will not com- 
mence a crop will probably be induced to make the effort if they could 
have reasonable assurance that they will be able to have the aid by 
‘April or May. Even with its immediate passage the machinery neces- 
sary to get the money into the hands of the people will require some 
time to get Into operation. This should be one law passed by the Fed- 
eral Government that the benefits to be derived shall go to the people 
who are actually in need of the aid. It should be so arranged that no 
rake-off to go-betweens will be made. 


Charles Hibler, Mountainair, N. Mex.: 


I am writing you this letter asking you to help us drought-stricken 
farmers secure Federal ald and to enable us to make a crop this coming 
year. We have had two years of drought in this part of the State and 
we can not make a crop without help this year. This being a newly 
settled country where we are located, we have had to put what money 
we have made back in the farm in the way of improvements. And 
therefore we have nothing laid up for this terrible dronght. We now 
have the best moisture in the ground that we have had for years. 


Mr. Jeff Dulaney, Chico, N. Mex.: 


I am writing you to do all you can to secure the loan to the farmers 
of money to buy feed and seed, so they can plant and raise a crop. 
You no doubt know the condition that the farmers have been in for 
two years, due to drought, and an early frost last year caught us before 
anything matured. Banks are not making any new loans, But if we 
can get a little feed and seed we can get there yet. 


Mr. S. B. Hibdon, Mountainair, N. Mex.: 


Unless we get help now we can not make a crop. Our prospects are 
fine for a 1924 crop, but we have not the feed and seed, and unless we 
get help now, we will be forced to abandon our homes. Many have gone 
already, This is a serious thing with us farmers, and we must have 
help or sink. A 


Democratic executive committee, Albuquerque, N. Mex., H. 
Charles Roehl, chairman : 


Reported hearings on Jones bill for relief of New Mexico farmers will 
commence before House Agriculture Committee to-morrow. Bernalillo 
County executive committee in session to-day urges you do everything 
humanly possible to hasten passage of this bill. Immediate action im- 
perative if assistance is to arrive in time for use in connection 1924 
crops. Please vigorously push matter and advise prospect for securing 
early results, 


Republican State convention, Santa Fe, N. Mex., George W. 
Prichard, chairman: 


The Republican convention at its sesison held here on the 20ih and 
2ist instant indorsed the legislation now pending in Congress for the 
relief of the agricultural and livestock industries of New Mexico and 
the efforts of our Representatives in Congress for its passage, and in- 
structed us to wire you requesting your continued efforts tending tọ 
the early passage of the said legislation and speedy enactment. 


Portales citizens, Portales, N. Mex.: 


We are informed that the bill known as the Jones bill, designed to 
give relief in the drought-stricken areas of New Mexico, will be con- 
sidered by committee in House of Representatives this week. We ask 
you to go before this committee and urge them to report it favorably, 
then work to secure its passage. 


D. F. Laubman, county agent, Fort Sumner, N. Mex.: 


Your letter received. You have our appreciation for your interest in 
this matter. We would suggest that word“ food“ be eliminated from 
bill as our people can provide for themselves on condition horse feed 
and planting seed are made available for them. The cause is just and 
demand very urgent. 


Corona Trading Co., Corona, N. Mex.: 


The Jones bill passed by the Senate some time ago has not been 
acted on by the House of Representatives as yet. This bill for the 
relief of New Mexico farmers is imperative it they are to plant crops 
this year, as they are unable to buy their seed and feed unless they 
have aid, and they must have aid soon. Would therefore urge you to 
do everything in your power to secure passage of this bill at an early 
date, 


New Mexico Bean Growers’ Association, Mountainair, N. Mex.: 


The farmers of this section are anxiously awaiting some encourage- 
ment from Washington regarding the Jones bill. We have gone through 
two droughts exbausting our resources as well as those of our mer- 
chants and banks. Sufficient moisture this winter insures us a large 
crop provided funds are available for feed, seed, and groceries. We 
do not petition you or Congress for a gift but a loan which we believe 
we will repay with interest this fall. 
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Willard Mercantile Co., Willard, N. Mex.: 


Respectfully urge that you do everything in your power to have 
Jones resolution passed by House earliest possible date; this loan vital 
to people in drought-stricken area, Our State farmers must be financed 
if crops are to be grown. 


G. O. Caldwell, Mountainair, N. Mex.: 


The farmers here are in a pitiable condition. Their only salvation 


is the passage of the Jones bill. Please wire me action of committee 
as soon as they report. 


Rotary Club, Santa Fe, N. Mex.: 


Santa Fe Rotary Club urges passage of Jones relief bill. Winter 
conditions bave practically insured good crop season, and all that is 
now needed is money to. purchase seed to enable settlers to plant their 
crops. 


Gross Kelly & Co., East Las Vegas, N. Mex.: 


Conditions never more favorable for crops than now, but seed situa- 
tion desperate; crops practically assured if seed can be secured; the 
entire State depending on passage of Jones relief bill. 


Kiwanis Club, Santa Fe, N. Mex.: 


The Kiwanis Club of Santa Fe, last night, passed a resolution urging 
quick and fayorable action by the House of Representatives on the 
Jones bill for relief of New Mexico farmers which was passed by the 
Senate several days ago. In view of critical conditions prevailing 
the club feels that the prompt enactment of this legislation is most 
vital to the agricultural industry and general prosperity of the State. 


O. L. Howell, Commercial Club, Duran, N. Mex. : 


We urge your indulgence for the bill providing for the drought 
relief. Very much dclay will make it too late for our farmers, Elim- 
inate red tape, insert emergency clause. 


Farmers & Stockmen’s Bank, Estancia, N. Mex.: 


Immediate passage of Jones bill necessary or entire agricultural 
industry of this State handicapped 70 per cent. Farmers will be 
forced to leave. Moisture conditions unsurpassed in history of State; 
we implore immediate action. 


Santa Fe Woman’s Board of Trade, Santa Fe, N. Mex.: 


Ranta Fe Woman's Board of Trade strongly urges passage of Jones 
bill for relief of farmers in New Mexico. Serlous conditions make 
such action imperative. 1 


San Miguel County Chamber of Commerce, East Las Vegas, 
N. Mex.: 


This organization earnestly urges Jones resolution for agricultural 
relief drought-stricken areas in New Mexico; urging your active sup- 
port of measure for its greatly needed assistance in rehabilitating 
areas suffering during past three years from lost production, 


J. W. Ware, county agent, Alamogordo, N. Mex.: 


Please do all you can to rush action on Jones bill, Planting time 
nearly here and our farmers must have financial aid to purchase seed. 
We are depending on you. 


Robert McClughan, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 


We urge your cooperation and support in passage of Jones measure 
for drought-stricken sections of New Mexico. Estancia Valley east of 
Albuquerque is in deplorable condition. Prospects are good for crop 
this year if money can be secured for seed and feed. 


J. F. Hinkle, Governor of New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. Mex, : 


Advised Jones seed-relief measure has passed Senate; if this is to 
prove of any benefit, it should have immediate passage in the House. 
The season conditions all over the State are very good for early plant- 
ing, but many can not make preparations until they are assured of 
some relief, and unless such relief is had many will be unable to plant. 
Therefore I wish to impress upon you the very great importance of 
getting this measure through the House at once in order that these 
funds may be available. 


Citizens of Fort Sumner, N. Mex.: 


New Mexico farmers must have help at once or many of them can 
not make a crop this year. Jones resolution will give needed help; 
all banks in this county closed. Many banks in other parts of State 
closed. Can not advance money to farmers. You can not put it too 
strong; immediate action is necessary to save situation. 


Roy Chamber of Commerce, Roy, N, Mex.; 


Resolutions passed last night to wire you to help for the immediate 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution No. 52, as the farmers need immo- 
diate aid to put in their spring crops. Help us all jou can, 
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Kiwanis Club, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 


Kiwanis Club fo-day ask resolution urging Congress immediate 


action on Jones agricultural relief bill for New Mexico. Assistance 
can not be delayed if crop be planted. 


In conclusion I want to say that this relief should be granted 
the people of my State from this Government, that has always 
been generous to its citizenship and to all people, even to for- 
eign countries, and certainly in this trying ordeal, whea the 
real backbone of the Nation, the man of the soil, the producer, 
is calling for help to tide bim across. He needs assistance. 

[Mr. Monnow had leave to extend his remarks; also right of 
inserting certain letters and correspondence. ] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. r 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this bill comes kere under 
a rule from the Rules Committee, I want to call attention to 
the fairness of the Rules Committee. It has a right to do away 
with all the rules of the House, and it has done away with 
them because the rules of the House permit in every debate 
the time to be equally divided, half for those in favor and 
half for those against the measure. But this Rules Committee 
comes in here and says there shall be an hour of debate and 
one-half shall be controlled by the gentleman who is chairman 
of the committee, who reports the bill, and the other half 
shall be controlled by my friend from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL], 
who is equally in favor of the bill, So the whole hour, Mr. 
Chairman, by this fair Rules Committee is put into the lands 
of the proponents of this measure, and we who oppose it have 
to beg a little time from our friends. 

That is the Rules Committee of the House, and T want to 
say to the Minnesota delegation and to the Wisconsin delega- 
tion, who yesterday formed a bloc to prevent any debute from 
being had upon a 35-page bill—I want to say to them that they 
will never accomplish anything by that inconsistency. You 
fought at the beginning of Congress for a fair rule and a fair 
debate, but when you want a bill to pass, you gentlemen who 
want to pass a bill without debate, you form a ploe to leave 
out all debate on the measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman lus expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time; but I would like to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that he is not quite fair to the Rules Committee, because he 
made the request for time for the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Tucker] to speak against the bill, and I granted him all 
the time that the gentleman from Texas asked for. In addi- 
tion to that, I have granted the gentleman from Texas two 
minutes, all he asked for. 

Mr. BLANTON. Nine minutes out of the hour. 

Mr. KETCHAM. And did not the gentleman from Maryland 
have five minutes at the request of the tleman from Texas, 
making it a 50-50 proposition on the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, that is unfair arithmetic, {Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for umend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution (B. J. Res. 52) for the relief of the drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico, 

Whereas many sections of New Mexico are inrpoverished because ef 
a continued drought that bas persisted for the past three years, and 
farmers so affected haye borrowed money from ail sources until now 
thelr credit facilities are exhausted, and they can no longer obtain 
funds te continue the cultivation of their farms; and 

Whereas weather conditions now prevailing in New Mexico point to 
a very successful year for farming providing the farmers of these 
drought-stricken areas cam obtain the necessary funds to operate their 
farms and thereby be able to recuperate*their losses caused by re- 
peated crop failures: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized, for the spring and fall planting of 1924, to make advances or 
loans to farmers in the dronght-stricken areas of New Mexico, where 
he shall find that special need exists for such assistance, for the 
purchase of seed and feed for actual farming purposes, not Including 
the purchase of equipment, as he may find need for the cultivation of 
farm lands within the said State, not to exceed in any instance the 
sum of $6 per acre. Such advances or loans shall be made upon such 
terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall prescribe, including an agreement by each farmer 
to use the money obtained by him for the production of such crops 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may designate and to give a valid 
lien on the growing crops to be produced from money obtained through 
such loan or advance in manner and form as reguired by the laws ef 
New Mexico, which said lien, when recorded, shall have priority ia 
payment over all other liens or encumbrances of whatsoever kind on such 
crops. A first lien on the crop to be produced from money obtained 
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through this loan or advance made under this act shall, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be deemed sufficient security 
therefor. All such loans or advances shall be made through such 
agencies as the Secretary of Agriculture shall designate, and in fo 
instance shall any portion of funds obtained through the administra- 
tion of this act be used for the payment of obligations other than 
these ineurred under the regulations as provided by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the administration and in accordance with the provisions 
herein contained. 

Sec, 2. That for the purpose of this act there is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury net otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,000,000, to be immediately available, and not more than 
$10,000 may be used in tke District of Columbia ty the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the administration of this act. 

Sec. 3. That any person who shail knowingly make any false rep- 
resentation for the purpose of obtaining a loan or advance under the 
foregoing section, upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
of not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
or both. 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out “seed, feed, food,” and insert in place 
thereof “seed and feed.” 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the committee amendment. At the end of line 
4 strike out the words “and feed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kincuecor offers an amendment to the committee amendment 
by striking out the words “and feed” at the end of line 4, page 2. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Agri- 
culture Commitiee, after we gave thorough consideration to 
the bill I cohsented to vote to report it to the House. I think 
I shall vote for this bill. In former cases we have appro- 
priated money to bny seed for citizens of the Northwest terri- 
tory, but I do not remember—and I think I am correct about 
it—that at any time in the history of the Government we have 
appropriated any money for feed or food in a bill of this char- 
acter. 

I can conceive of a condition where a great calamity has 
come like that testified to in the hearings on this bill, where if 
the drought did not get them on one side the flood got them on 
the other, that people canbe in such dire straits that the 
strong arm of the Gove ent—although I may question the 
policy —can reach out and with impunity help these people, but 
I de not believe that this Congress now ought to burden this 
proposition. by not only appropriating money for seed, but 
for seed and for food. The Senate passed it for food. I think 
this Government will do a charitable act, I think a magnani- 
mous act, if it goes as far as to say to these people in their 
dire straits in this restricted territory that Inasmuch as you are 
the victim of circumstances over which you have no control, and 
in order that by your own labor you can rehabilitate yourselves 
and get away from the conditions in which you are, we will 
appropriate this money for seed only. But, gentlemen, I be- 
lieve we are going 4 little far afield when we say we are 
going to appropriate the money not only for seed but for feed 
or food, or either. I think the thing to do is to follow the 
precedents and eliminate the feed proposition and assist these 
people to the extent of a million dollars, loaning them that sum 
that they may procure seed with which to plant their crops, 
in order that they may help themselves, and when we do that 
I think the Govermment has done a generous thing and that 
we have gone as far as we ought to go in the matter. 

We haye never gone further than that. I have had the 
clerk of the committee look the matter up, and of the 83.500.000 
of appropriation that we have made for the people of the 
Northwest it was for nothing but seed. I think we will make 
a mistake if we go any further than that, and if we estab- 
Heh (Sis eee it may rise up to plague us in the 

ure. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. If these people have no money with which to 
buy feed or seed, what good does it do to loan them money to 
buy the seed, if they would still be unable to feed their stock? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If we are going to provide feed, then we 
should provide food and shelter for those who are without 
shelter. I am talking about past precedents in this House. I 
am in sympathy with these people and expect to vote for this 
resolution. 

Mr, EVANS of Montana. In many instances have we not 
provided shelter in case of calamity? 

Mr. KINCHEL OE. Yes; in case of flood, where the floods 
have washed away the homes, but this is not a parallel case. 
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This is to rehabilitate an agricultural section of the country 
so that they may be able to help themselves, I am not under- 
taking to say that they do not need feed or food, but I do say 
I think this Congress will go far afield when we break the 
precedents made heretofore and provide these people with 
those things, however worthy they may be. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Les. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman will recall that 
two Congresses ago we passed a bill which provided not only 
seed but foodstuffs for the sufferers of Mississippi, Alabama, 
88 Louisiana, and, I think, even extending into South 

arolina. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That was a flooded territory. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, There can not be any difference 
between sufferers as the result of flood and sufferers as the 
result of drought. 

Mr, KINCHELOD. If you are going to provide feed, then 
you ought to provide food and agree to the Senate language. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Congress has done so heretofore. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Under different circumstances, that is 
true. 

Mr. MK EO WN. If the gentleman is serious about giving 
these people aid, he must realize that it is necessary to have 
some provision for feed for the stock. 

Mr. KINCHELOW. Then if that ig true, you ought to put 
in the word “food.” A hungry man can not plow. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. As to the matter of precedent, 
I think if the gentleman will look at the record he will find 
that as early as 1890 Congress did set the precedent of mak- 
ing an appropriation like this, including seed, feed, and food- 
stuffs for the early settlers of Oklahoma by reason of drought. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Replying to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, I think he‘ must be mistaken about that. The clerk 
of the Committee on Agriculture has investigated this to quite 
an extent. I do not think that Congress has ever gone so 
far in the rehabilitation of an agricultural section. In the 
case of flood and fire, where homes have been swept away, 
that is different, because that is the only way in which they 
could be rehabilitated. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. As to the precedent of which 
I speak, I know it to be true, because I helped to distribute 
those supplies sent into the Territory by the Government. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Were there any floods in that? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. No; it was by reason of 
drought in 1889. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If that has been done, I think it is 
bad precedent. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I proposed just such an 
amendment as this in the committee, but after full investiga- 
tion I personally was convinced that it would be of little 
value to these people of New Mexico to make these loans 
for seed when they have nothing with which to feed the stock. 
I am convinced that it would be a useless procedure to make 
it possible for these people who are suffering as the evidence 
shows there, to have seed and then to haye no stock feed. 
You might just as well kill the resolution. I offered the amend- 
ment once, but I was afterwards convinced they need the feed, 
and I withdrew it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. After mature consideration does not the 
gentleman think that we ought to vote down the committee 
amendments and pass the resolution as it was passed by the 
Senate? The committee has amended the bill by striking out 
the words “seed, feed, food, and” on page 2, line 4 and by 
striking the word “expenses in line 5, and inserting the word 
“ purposes.” If we were to vote down the House committee 
amendments we would then provide for the purchase of seed, 
feed, and food and provide that it may be used for actual 
farming expenses. If we are going to furnish seed, and if we 
are going to furnish feed for the stock, why should we not 
also furnish food for the people if they are in ‘distress. Why 
should we not pass this resolution just as it passed the Senate, 


Mr, ASWELL. The Representative from New Mexico, Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and Members of the House, appeared before 
the committee and all agreed that the word “food” should 
be stricken out. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I did not know that. That is entirely 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, it is true that the loans made 
to the Northwest States were for the purchase of seed, but con- 
ditions are quite different in this case. Here we find 4,070 
abandoned farms and 85 per cent of the banks in the hands of 
receivers. The conditions are different, and it appeared to the 
committee that Congress would be justified in making the ap- 
propriations for the purchase of seed and feed. So far as the 
matter of expense is concerned, that is quite a different thing. 
If they are furnished with seed and feed we expect these 
people to till the soil. It did not seem to us that it was neces- 
sary to provide for labor and expenses, 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. If you find these 4,070 farms 
abandoned and you propose to furnish feed and seed, how are 
those people going to return to those farms and live upon them 
and plant these crops unless they can be supplied with food 
also? Does not this bill provide also for a limit on the loan, 
and would it not be better to let these people use it as their 
necessities dictate rather than to handicap them by limiting 
it to these two items? 

Mr. HAUGEN. So far as expenses are concerned, I do not 
believe that Congress should appropriate and loan the money 
to pay the expenses; that would include the labor; but so far 
as feed and seed are concerned, one seems to be as necessary 
as the other in this case. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We are going to loan this money to the 
farmers of New Mexico. It is the loaning of money they are 
expected to pay back. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; exactly, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then have not they the right to use this 
money they borrow for any particular need they have for it, 
for seed, for food, or for clothing, or anything else? We are 
loaning this; we are not giving it to them. 

Mr. HAUGEN. They have not the right to do it. They 
might do it, but it would be in violation of the agreement 
to be entered into. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
do it? 

Mr. HAUGEN, This is for the purpose of the purchase of 
seed and feed. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But we are loaning the money. 

Mr. HAUGEN. For a specific purpose. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Section 2 of the bill provides that 
if they do that they are subject to a fine of not exceeding 
$1,000. ‘They can not borrow for one thing and use it for 
another. It has a criminal penalty. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I would like to ask the gentleman the 
reason why these farmers can not borrow this money from the 
War Finance Corporation? 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘They have not the security. It could not 
lend money on that kind of security. That would be an un- 
usual thing to do, It is taking a chance whether the loans 
made will be paid in full or whether we stand a loss. We 
take a chance and shall have to take what we get out of it. 
We made loans on practically these same terms to the North- 
hes 0 States, and about 75 per cent of those loans were re- 
paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the committee 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out the word “expenses” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ purposes,” 


The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2, That for the purposes of this act there is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,000,000, to be immediately available, and not more than 
$10,000 may be used in the District of Columbia by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the administration of this act, 


Why should not they have the right to 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the paragraph that it is an appropriation on a 
legislative bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, In- 
sert y 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But I have a point of order pend- 
ing, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to in- 
sert 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
We are supposed to conduct the matter under proper parlia- 
mentary procedure. The gentleman from Maryland made a 
point of order and that is in preference to an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Texas is correct, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TINCHER. I supposed the Chair sustained the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustained the point of order. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Haucen: Page 3, after line 4, insert a 
new section to be known as section 2, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $1,000,000, and not more than $10,000 
may be used in the District of Columbia by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the administration of this act.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the joint 
resolution, ; 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Dowext, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 52, had directed him to report the same with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the joint resolution as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. By the rule the previous question is or- 
dered. Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read the third time; 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the joint 
resolution, 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 19. 

So the joint resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I move to reconsider—— 

The SPEAKER. Without objection—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Before that is done—— 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to make a parliamentary inquiry 
before that is done. 

The SPRAKER. The Chair will vacate it without objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHEL OE. I wanted to ask the Speaker if it is not 
ee for the preamble to be stricken out of the joint reso- 
ution 

The SPEAKER. 
not necessary. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 
amble be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the preamble be stricken out. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

On motion of Mr. HaucEen, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT-——INTEBRIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the Interior Department appropriation bill (H, R. 5078). 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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It is the custom to have it done, but it is 


I ask unanimous consent that the pre- 
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An act (H. R. 5078) making appropriations for the Interior Départ- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House fur- 
ther insist upon its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the amendment of the House to the amendment of the 
Sma No, 47, and agree to the conference asked for by the 

a „ 

The SPEAKER. That is the only one in disagreement? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; that is the only amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House further insist, upon its disagreement and agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. r 

The question was taken; and on a division (requested by Mr. 
CRAMTON) there were—ayes 83, noes 0. 7 

So the motion was agreed to; and the Speaker announced 
as the conferees on the part of the House Mr. CramrTon, Mr. 
Muxr nx, and Mr. CARTER. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the purpose of considering the bill (H. R. 8350) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, and 
for other purposes; and pending that motion I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] if we can agree 
upon time for general debate? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I recognize that it would be well 
to conclude the general debate as soon as possible, and I think 
four hours would be sufficient, two hours on a side. 

Mr. SHREVE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the general debate be limited to four hours, one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] 
and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the general debate be limited to four 
hours, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama and one-half by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I state to the chairman that this bill is the first one that 
has been before the House involving four departments of the 
Government. It enibraces appropriations aggregating $63,349,- 
160.80, Is it the gentleman’s understanding of fairness of 
debate involving four hours of time to have the time controlled 
by members of the committee who are both in favor of every 
provision in the bill? There are a few of us, I take it—and I 
am one—who has serious objections to a few paragraphs in this 
bill. It is-impossible for the members in opposition to these 
paragraphs to get any time at all, 

Mr, SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that when we 
come to those paragraphs we will be very generous under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we should have at least a few minutes 
in these four hours of general debate. For my part I can state 
all my objections in 10 minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will give the gentleman five 
minutes of my time. 

Mr. SHREVE. And I will give the gentleman five minutes 
of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 78 . 

The SPRAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tir- 
SON] will please take the Chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 8850) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, with Mr. Timson in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
bill 8850, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8850) making appropriations for the Departments of 
Stute und Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Department of 
Commerce ami Labor, for the flsenl year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. I want gust a little time on the 
Department of Labor. I shall not object. When we come to 
the Department of Labor, on immigration, will the gentleman 
give us a reasonable time to explain our position on It? 

Mr. SHREVE. I shall be pleased to do it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I shall not object if the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SuexEve] will agree that the bill be printed in the Reoorp. This 
is an important bill. I think these bills ought to go into the 
Record, especially these important ones, and I shall insist that 
they shall be printed in the Recorp hereafter. I do not want 
to take up the time of the committee, to have the bill read, but 
if the gentleman will agree to have it Inserted I shall not ob- 
ject. . 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can enforce that. All he 
has'to do is to object, and that forces it to be read. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not want to take up the time of the com- 
mittee to read the bill, but I think it ought to be printed in the 
RECORD. 


Mr. SHREVE. So far as the committee Is concerned, that is 

tly satisfactory, although it has not been customary, as I 

am told by the parliamentary clerk. I am not myself familiar 
with the rules. 

Mr, RANKIN. The result Is that when we want to refer 
to any one of these bills we have to send out for copies. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point in lieu of its being read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be printed in full in the 
Nuconb. Is there objection? i 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr, Chairman, will anyone enlighten us with informa- 
tion as to the cost of printing a bill of 92 pages in the RECORD? 
I am told by those familiar with the matter that it costs much 
more than it is worth to avoid the slight inconvenience that 
may be involved of stepping a few feet across the room to get 
a copy to read, . y 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not. suggest that the committee take 
the time to read the bill; but if it is printed, the gentleman 
can find it in the Recorp, It will not cost nearly as much to 
print it in the Reconp as it would for Congress to stand still 
while the Clerk reads it into the RECORD. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8350) making appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out 

of auy money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 

Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 

Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1925, namety: 

Tirrn I—DePARTMENT OF STATE 

OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE 
Salaries: For Secretary of State, $12,000; Undersecretary of State, 
and other personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, including temporary employees, 
$1,057,600; in all, $1,069,600: Provided, That in expending appro+ 
printions or portions of approprintions, contained in this act, for the 
payment for personal services in the District of Columbia in accord- 
ance with the classification act of 1923, the average of the salaries 
of the total number of persons under any grade or class thereof in 
any bureau, office, or other appropriation unit, shall not at any time 
exeeed the average of the compensation rates specified for the grade 
by such act: Provided, That this restriction shall not apply (1) to 
grades 1. 2, 3, and 4 of the  clerical-mechanical service, or (2) to 
require the reduction im salary of any person whose compensation is 
fixed, as of July 1, 1924, in accordance with the rules of section 6 of 


such act, or (3) to prevent the payment of a salary under any grade 
at a rate higher than the maximum rate of the grade when such 
higher rate is pernritted by the classification act of 1923 and is specifi- 
cally authorized by other law. 

For contingent and miscellaneous expenses, including stationery, fur- 
niture, fixtures, typewriters, exchange of same, repairs and material 
for repairs; books, maps, and periodicals, domestic and foreign, for the 
library, not exceeding $4,000; maintenance, repair, and storage of 
motor-propelled vehicles, to be used only for official purposes; automo- 
bile mail wagons, including storage, repair, and exchange of same; 
street-car fare not exceeding $150; and other miscellaneous items not 
included in the foregoing; $40,000. 

À PRINTING AND BINDING 


For all printing and binding in the Department of State, Including 
all of its bureans, offices, institutions, and services located in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and elsewhere, $154,785, 

PASSPORT BUREAUS 


For salaries and expenses of maintenance, incInding rent outside the 
District of Columbia, of passport bureaus at New York City, N. Y.; 
San Francisco, Calif. ; Chicago, III.; Seattle, Wash.; and New Orleans, 
La.; $49,130. 

DIPLOMATIC Servicn 
AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS 


Ambassadors extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Argentina, Brasil, 
Chile, Cube, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Peru, Spain, and Turkey, at $17,500 each, $227,500; 

For ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Belgium and 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Luxemburg, 
$17,500 ; 

Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to China, and 
the Netherlands, at $12,000 each, $24,000; 

Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to Albania, 
Austria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Para- 
guay, Persia, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, Siam, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, and Venezuela, at $10,000 each, and to the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, $10,000; in all, $320,000; 

Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Esthonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania, $10,000; 

Minister resident and consu} general to Liberia, $5,000; 

Agent and consul general at Tangler, $7,500: 

Provided, That no salary herein appropriated shall be paid to any 
official receiving any other salary from the United States Gov- 
ernment; 

Total, ambassadors and ministers, $611,500. 

CHARGÉS D'AFFAIRES AD INTÉRIM 
For salaries for chargés d'affaires ad interim, $40,000. 
SECRETARIES IN ‘THE DIPLOMATIC. SERVICE 

For salaries of secretaries in the Diplomatic Service, as provided in 
the act of February 5, 1915, entitled “An act for the improvement ot 
the foreign service,” as amended by the act making appropriations for 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, approved July 1, 1916, and the act making appropriations for 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, approved June 4, 1920, $386,875; 

Japanese secretary of embassy to Japan, $5,500; 

Turkish secretary of embassy to Turkey, $5,500; 

Chinese secretary of legation to China, $5,500; 

Chinese assistant secretary of legation to China, $4,000; 

Japanese assistant secretary of embassy to Japan, $4,000 

Turkish assistant secretary of embassy to Turkey, $4,000 

Total, $415,375. 

CLERKS AT EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS 

For the employment of necessary clerks at the embassies and lega- 
tions, who, whenever hereafter appointed, shall be citizens of the 
United States, $350,800; and so far as practicable shall be appointed 
under civil-service rules and regulations. 

ENTERPRETERS TO HMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS 

Interpreter to legation and consulate general to Persia, $2,000; 

Interpreter to legation and consulate gencral to Bangkok, Siam, 
$2,500 ; 

For 15 student interpreters at the legation to China and the em- 
bassies to Japan and Turkey, who shall be citizens of the United States 
and whose duty it shall be to study the language of the country to 
whieh assigned with a view to supplying interpreters to the legation or 
embassy and consulates in such country, at 51,500 each, $22,500: 
Provided, That the method of selecting said student interpreters shall 
be nonpartisan: And provided further, That upon receiving such ap- 
pointment each student interpreter shall sign an agreement te continus 
in the service as an interpreter at the legation, embassy, or consulate 
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in the country to which assigned so long as his services may be 
required within a period of five years; 

For the payment of the cost of tuition of student interpreters in 
China, Japan, and Turkey, at the rate of $350 per annum each, $5,250; 

No person drawing the salary of interpreter or student interpreter 
as above provided shall be allowed any part of the salary appropriated 
for any secretary of legation or other officer: 

Total, $32,250. F 


QUARTERS FOR STUDENT INTERPRETERS AT BMBASSIBS 


For rent of quarters for the student interpreters attached to the 
embassy to Japan, $1,200; : 

For rent of quarters for the student interpreters attached to the 
embassy to Turkey, $600; 

Total, $1,800, 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, FOREIGN MISSIONS 


To enable the President to provide, at the public expense, all such 
stationery, blanks, records, and other books, seals, presses, flags, and 
signs as he shall think necessary for the several embassies and lega- 
tions in the transaction of their business, and also for rent, repairs, 
postage, telegrams, furniture, typewriters, including exchange of 
same, messenger service, operation, and maintenance of launch for 
embassy at Constantinople not exceeding $1,800, compensation of 
kayasses, guards, dragomans, and porters, including compensation of 
interpreters, translators, and the compensation of and rent for dis- 
patch agents at London, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, and New 
Orleans, and for traveling and miscellaneous expenses of embassies 
and legations, and for loss on bills of exchange to and from embassies 
and legations, including such loss on bills of exchange to officers of 
the United States Court for China, and payment in advance of sub- 
scriptions for newspapers (foreign and domestic) under this appro- 
priation is hereby authorized, $720,000: Provided, That no part. of 
this sum appropriated for contingent expenses, foreign missions, shall 
be expended for salaries or wages of persons not American citizens 
performing clerical services, whether officially designated as clerks or 
not, in any foreign mission. 


GROUND RENT OF EMBASSY AT TOKYO, JAPAN 


For annual ground rent of the embassy at Tokyo, Japan, for the 
year ending March 15, 1925, $250. 


CONSULAR SERVICE 
SALARIES OF THB CONSULAR SERVICE 


For salarics of consuls general, consuls, and vice consuls, as pro- 
vided in the act approved February 6, 1915, entitled An act for 
the improvement of the foreign service,” $1,940,000. Every consul 
general, consul, vice consul, and wherever practicable every consular 
agent, shall be an American citizen ; 

For salaries of seven consular inspectors, at $5,000 each, $35,000; 

Total, $1,975,000. 


EXPENSES OF CONSULAR INSPECTOES 


For the actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses 
of consular inspectors while traveling and inspecting under instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of State, $22,000: Provided, That inspectors 
shall not be allowed actual and necessary expenses for subsistence, 
itemized, exceeding an average of $8 per day. 


SALARIES OF CONSULAR ASSISTANTS 
For 15 consular assistants, $19,424. © 
ALLOWANCE FOR CLERK HIRE AT UNITED STATES CONSULATES 


For allowance for clerk hire at consulates, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, $1,550,000. Clerks, whenever here 
after appointed, shall, so far as practicable, be appointed under civil- 
service rules and regulations. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, UNITED STATES CONSULATES 


For expenses of providing all such stationery, blanks, record and 
other books, seals, presses, flags, signs, rent (so much as may be neces- 
sary), repairs to consular buildings owned by the United States, 
postage, furniture, including typewriters and exchange of same, statis- 
tics, newspapers, freight (foreign and domestic), telegrams, advertising, 
messenger service, traveling expenses of consular officers and consular 
assistants, compensation of interpreters, kavasses, guards, dragomans, 
translators, and Chinese writers, loss by exchange, and such other 
miscellaneous expenses as the President may think necessary for the 
several consulates and consular agencles in the transaction of their 
business and payment in advance of subscriptions for newspapers (for- 
eign and domestic) under this appropriation is hereby authorized, 
$980,000. 


RELIEF AND PROTECTION OF AMERICAN SEAMEN 

For relief and protection of American seamen In foreign countries and 
in the Panama Canal Zone and shipwrecked American seamen in the 
Territory of Alaska, in the Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, and Philip- 
pine Islands and the Virgin Islands, $200,000. 
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DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 


SALARIES, DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS WHILE RECHIVING IN- 
STRUCTIONS AND IN TRANSIT 


To pay the salaries of ambassadors, ministers, consuls, vice consuls, 
and other officers of the United States for the period actually and 
Necessarily occupied in receiving instructions and in making transits to 
and from their posts, and while awaiting recognition and authority to 
act in pursuance with the provisions of section 1740 of the Revised 
Statutes, $40,000. 


TRANSPORTATION OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS 


To pay the itemized and verified statements of the actual and neces- 
sary expenses of transportation and subsistence, under such regulations 
as the Secretary of State may prescribe, of diplomatic and consular 
officers and clerks in embassies, legations, and consulates, including 
officers of the United States Court for China, and their families and 
effects in going to and returning from their posts, or of such officers 
and clerks when traveling under orders of the Secretary of State, but 
not including any expense incurred in connection with leaves of ab- 
sence, $275,000: Provided, That no part of said sum shall be paid for 
transportation on foreign vessels without a certificate from the Secre- 
tary of State that there are no American vessels on which such officers 
and clerks may be transported. . 


EMERGENCIES ARISING IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


To enable the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising in 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service, and to extend the commercial 
and other interests of the United States, and to meet the necessary 
expenses attendant upon the execution of the neutrality act, to be 
expended pursuant to the requirement of section 291 of the Revised 
Statutes, $400,000. 

ALLOWANCE TO WIDOWS OR HBIRS OF DIPLOMATIC OR CONSULAR OFFICERS 
WHO DIB ABROAD 

For payment under the provisions of section 1749 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States to the widows or heirs at law of diplo- 
matic or consular officers of the United States dying in foreign coun- 
tries in the discharge of their duties, $2,000. 

TRANSPORTING REMAINS OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS, CON- 

SULAR ASSISTANTS, AND CLERKS TO THÐIR HOMES FOR INTER- 

MENT 


For defraying the expenses of transporting the remains of diplo- 
matic and consular officers of the United States, including consular 
assistants and clerks, who have died or may die abroad or in transit 
while in the discharge of their official duties, to their former homes in 
this country for interment, and for the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses of such interment at thelr post or at home, $5,000. 


POST ALLOWANCES TO DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS 


To enable the President, in his discretion, and in accordance with 
such regulations as he may prescribe, to make special allowances by 
way of additional cumpensation to diplomatic and consular officers 
and consular assistants and officers of the United States Court for 
China, in order to adjust their official income to the ascertained cost 
of living at the posts to which they may be assigned, $125,000. 

INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS, COMMISSIONS, BUREAUS, Erc. 
CAPE SPARTEL LIGHT, COAST OF MOROCCO 

For annual proportion of the expenses of Cape Spartel and Tangier 

Light, on the coast of Morocco, including loss by exchange, $250. 
RESCUING SHIPWRECKED AMERICAN SEAMEN 

For expenses which may be incurred in the acknowledgment of the 
services of masters and crews of foreign vessels in rescuing American 
seamen or citizens from shipwreck gr other catastrophe at sea, $3,000. 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

For contribution to the maintenance of the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, in conformity with the terms of the convention 
of May 20, 1875, the same to be paid, under the direction of the Bec- 
retary of State, to said bureau on its certificate of apportionment, 
$3,000, 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR PUBLICATION OF CUSTOMS TARIFYS 

To meet the share of the United States in the annual expense for 
the year ending March 31, 1925, of sustaining the international bureau 
at Brussels for the translation and publication of customs tariffs, 
pursuant to the convention proclaimed December 17, 1899, $2,187. 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

To enable the President to perform the obligations of the United 
States under the treaties of 1884, 1889, 1905, and 1906, between the 
United States and Mexico, including not to exceed $900 for rent, 
$40,000. 

BOUNDARY LINE, ALASKA AND CANADA, AND THE UNITED STATES AND 

CANADA 

To enable the Secretary of State to mark the boundary and make 
the surveys incidental thereto between the Territory of Alaska and 
the Dominion of Canada, in conformity with the award of the Alaskan 
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Boundary Tribunal and existing treaties, including employment at the 
seat of government of such surveyors, computers, draftsmen, and 
clerks as are necessary; and for the more effective demarcation and 
mapping, pursuant to the treaty of April 11, 1908, between the United 
States and Great Britain, of the land and water boundary line be- 
tween the United States and the Dominion of Canada, as established 
under existing treaties, to be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of State, including the salaries of the commissioner and the 
necessary engineers, surveyors, draftsmen, computers, and clerks in 
the field and at the seat of government, expense of necessary traveling, 
for payment for timber necessarily cut in determining the boundary 
| line not to exceed $500, and commutation to members of the field 
| force while on field duty or actual expenses not exceeding $5 per day 
| each, to be expended in accordance with regulations from time to time 
| prescribed by the Secretary of State, $38,515: Provided, That when 
the commissioner is absent from Washington and from his regular 
place of residence. on official business he shall not be aHowed artual 
and necessary expeuses of subsistence in excess of 88 per day. 
INTERNATIONAL PRISON COMMISSION 


For subscription of the United States as an adhering member of the 
International Prison Commission, and the expenses of a commission, 
{Including preparation of reports, $2,550. 

PAN AMERICAN UNION 

Pan American Union, $100,000: Provided, That any moneys received 
from the other American Republics for the support of the union shall 
be paid into the Treasury as a credit, in addition to the appropriation, 
and may be drawn therefrom upon requisitions of the chairman of the 

governing board of the union for the purpose of meeting the expenses 
of the union and of carrying out the orders of the said governing 
board. 

For printing and binding for the Pan American Union, and the 
Publie Printer is authorized to print an edition of the montbly bulletin 
not to exceed 6,000 coples per month, for distribution by the union 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, $20,000. 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THD PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 

To meet the share of the United States in the expenses for the 
calendar year 1923 of the International Bureau of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, created under article 22 of the convention con- 
cluded at The Hague July 29, 1899, for the 1 settlement of tnter- 
national disputes, 52,000. 

BUREAU OF INWTDRPARLIAMENTARY UNION ron PROMOTION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ARBITRATION 

For the contribution of the United States toward the maintenance 
of the Bureau of the Interparfiamentary Union for the Promotion of 
International Arbitration, to be immediately available, $4,000, 

INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON ANNUAL TABLES OF CONSTANTS, ETC. 

To the International Commission on Annual Tables of Constants 
and Numerical Data, Chemical, Physical, and Technologteal, as estab- 
Ushed by the Seventh International Congress of Applied Chemistry in 
London and as continued by the eighth congress in New York, as a 
contribution by the United States toward the publication of annual 
tables of constants, chemical, physical, and technologieal, $500. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AT ROME, ITALY 

For the payment of the quota of the United States for the support 
of the International 8 of Agriculture for the calendar year 
1925, $19,577; 

For salary of the one meaner of the permanent committee of the 
International Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 1925, 
$5, 7 

For the payment of the quota of the United States for the cost of 
translating into and printing in thé English language the publications 
of the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, $5,000; 

Total, $29,577. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS 

‘To pay the quota of the United States as an adhering member of 
the International Railway Congress for the year ending April 15, 
1925, $800. 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY BUREAU 

For the annual share of the United States for the maintenance of 

the International Sanitary Bureau for the year 1925, $11,154.29. 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

For the payment in gold francs of the quota of the United States 
for the year 1925 toward the support of the International Office of 
Public Health, created by the international arrangement signed at 
Rome, December 9, 1907, in pursuance of article 181 of the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention signed at Paris on December 3, 1903, $3,860. 
ARBITRATION OF OUTSTANDING PECUNIARY CLAIMS BETWEEN THE UNITED 

STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 

For the expenses of the arbitration of outstanding pecuniary claims 
between the United States and Great Britain, in accordance with the 
special agreement concluded for that purpose August 18, 1910, and the 
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schedules of claims thereunder, including salary and expenses of the 
tribunal, and of the agent to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, counsel, joint secretary, and 
other agsistants, contingent expenses, and personal services und rent 
in the District of Columbia, and elsewhere, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, $66,750. 


INTERNATIONAL RADIOTELEGRAPHIC CONVENTION 


For the share of the United States for the calendar year 1925, as a 
party to the international radiotelegraphic conventions heretofore 
signed, of the expenses of the radiotelegraphic service of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of the Telegraphic Union at Berne, $5,750, 


UNITED STATES SECTION OF THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGH COMMISSION 


To defray the actual and necessary expenses on the part of the 
United States section of the Inter-American High Commission, $20,000, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


WATERWAYS TREATY, UNITED STATHS AND GREAT BRITAIN : INTERNATIONAL 
JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


For salaries and expenses, including salaries of commissioners and 
salaries of clerks and other employees appointed by the commissioners 
on the part of the United States, with the approval solely of the 
Secretary of State, cost of law books, books of reference, and peri- 
odicals, and necessary traveling expenses, and for one-half of all 
reasonable and necessary joint expenses of the International Joint 
Commission incurred under the terms of the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain concerning the use of boundary 
waters between the United States and Canada, and for other purposes, 
signed January 11, 1909, $33,000, to be disbursed under the direction 
of the Secretary of State: Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be expended for subsistence of the commission or secretary, 
except for actual and necessary expenses, not in excess of $8 per 
day each, when absent from Washington and from his regular place 
of residence on official business: Provided further, That a part of 
this appropriation may be expended for rent of offices for the com- 
mission In the District of Columbia in the event that the Public 
Buildings Commission is unable to supply suitable office space. 


PAYMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF PANAMA 


To enable the Secretary of State to pay to the Government of 
Panama the thirteenth annual payment, due on February 26, 1925, 
from the Government of the United States to the Government of 
Panama under artiele 14 of the treaty of November 18, 1903, $250,000. 


PAYMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF COLOMBIA 


To enable the Secretary of State to pay to the Government of 
Colombia: the third payment from the Government of the United 
States to the Republic of Colombia under article 2 of the treaty 
of April 6, 1914, $5,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


To pay the annual share of the United States, as an adhering 
member of the International Research Council and of the Associated 
Unions, organized at Brussels, July 18-28, 1919, as follows: Inter- 
national Research Council, $240; International Astronomical Union, 
$1,440; International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry, $540; 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, $2,496; International 
Union of Mathematics, $120; International Union of Scientific Radio- 
telegraphy, $192; in all, $5,028, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of State. 


INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BUREAU 


For the annual contribution of the United States toward the main- 
tenance of the International Hydrographie Bureau, $3,860. 


POREIGN HOSPITAL AT CAPE TOWN 


For annual contribution toward the support of the Somerset Hos- 
pital (a foreign hospital), at Cape Town, $50, to be paid by the Sec- 
retary of State upon the assurance that suffering seamen and citizens 
of the United States will be admitted to the privileges of said hospital 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE-MARK REGISTRATION BUREAU, QUOTA OF UNITED 
STATES 


For the annual share of the United States for the expenses of the 
maintenanee of the International Trade-Mark Registration Bureau at 
Habana, including salaries of the director and counselor, assistant 
director and counselor, clerks, translators, secretary to the director, 
stenographers and typewriters, messengers, watchmen, and laborers, 
rent of quarters, stationery and supplies, including the purchase of 
books, postage, traveling expenses, and the cost of printing the bulk 
letin, $4,961. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE UNION FOR THE PROTECTION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


For the share of the United States in the expense of conducting the 


International Bureau of the Union for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, at Berne, Switzerland, $1,700, 
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MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GERMANY 


Bor the expenses of determining the amounts of claims against Ger- 
many by the Mixed Claims Commission established under the agreement 
concluded between the United States and Germany on August 10, 1922, 
for the determination of the amount to be paid by Germany in satis- 
faction of the financial obligations of Germany under the treaty con- 
elnded between the Governments of the United States and Germany 
on August 25, 1921. including the expenses which under the terms of 
such agreement of August 10, 1922, are chargeable in part to the 
United States; and the expenses of an agency of the United States to 
perform all necessary services In connection with the preparation of 
claims and the presentation thereof before said mixed commission, in- 
eluding salaries of an agent and necessary counsel and other assistants 
and employees, rent in the District of Columbia, printing and binding, 
contingent expenses, traveling and subsistence expenses, and such other 
expenses im the United States and elsewhere as the President may 
deem proper, $182,140, 

JUDICIAL 
UNITED STATES COURT FOR CHINA 

Judge, $5,000; district attorney, $4,000; marshal, $3,000; clerk, 
$3,000; stenographer and court reporter, $2,400; court expenses, in- 
cluding reference law books, $8,500; in all, $28,900. 

The jadge of the said court and the district attorney shall, when 
the sessions of the court are held at other cities than Shanghai, receive 
in addition to their salaries thelr necessary actual expenses during 
such session, not to exceed $8 per day each, and so much as may he 
necessary for said purposes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, is appropriated, 

For expenses of maintaining in China, the former Ottoman Empire, 
Egypt, and Persia institutions for inearcerating American convicts 
and persons deelared insane by the United States Court for China or 
any consular court, Including salaries of not exceeding $1,800 for the 
deputy marshal and $1,200 each for three assistant deputy marshals at 
Shanghai; wages of prison keepers; rent of quarters for prisons, and 
for the expenses of keeping, feeding, and transportation of prisoners 
and persons declared insane by the United States Court for China or 
any consular court in China, the former Ottoman Empire, Egypt, and 
Persia, so much as may be necessary; in all, $15,000. 

BRINGING HOM CRIMINALS 


For actual expenses incurred in bringing home from foreign countries 
persons charged with crimc, $2,000. 

No portion of the sums appropriated in Title I of this act shall, 
unless expressly euthorized, be expended for rent in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere In the United States. 

TITLE II—DxEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
OFFICE OF Tun ATTORNEY GRNRRAL 

Salaries: For Attorney General, $12,000; Solicitor General, $10,000; 
Assistant to the Attorney General, $9,000; and other personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia in accordance with the classification 
act of 1928, Including the solicitors of the State, Treasury, Interior, 
Commerce, aud Labor Departments, the Solieitor of Internal Revenue. 
and the office forces of the solicitors of the Treasury, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments, $553,040; in all, $584,040, 

For the purchase of law books, books of reference, and periodicals, 
including the exchange thereof, for the Department of Justice, $7,700. 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICH 

For stationery, furniture, and repairs, floor coverings not exceeding 
$500, file holders and cases; miscellaneous expenditures, including tele- 
graphing and telephones, foreign postage, labor, typewriters, and 
adding machines and the exchange thereof and repairs thereto, street- 
ear fares not exceeding $300, newspapers, press clippings, and other 
necessaries ordered by the Attorney General; official transportation, 
Including the repair, maintenance, and operation of a motor-driven 
passenger car, delivery truck, and motor cycle, to be used only for 
official purposes, and purchase and repair of bicycles, $51,750. 

For rent of buildings and parts of buildings in the District’ of 
Columbia, $75,000, if space can not be assigned by the Public Buitd- 
ings Commission in buildings under the control of that commission. 

For printing and binding for the Department of Justice and the 
courts of the United States, $200,000. 

For traveling and other miscellaneous and emergency expenses, in- 
cluding advances made by the disbursing clerk, authorized and ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, to be expended at his discretion, the 
provisions of section 3648, Revised Statutes, to the contrary notwitb- 
standing, $7,500. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Conduct of customs cases: Assistant Attorney General, $8,000; 
special attorneys and counselors at law lu the conduct of customs 
cases, to be employed and their compensation fixed by the Attorney 
General, as authorized by subsection 30 of section 28 of the act of 
August 5, 1909; necessary clerical assistance and other employees 
at the seat of government and elsewhere, to be employed 
and their compensation fixed by the Attorney General; supplies, 


Supreme Court Reports and Digests, and Federal Reporter and Digests, 


traveling, and other miscellaneous and incidental expenses, to be 
expended under the direction of the Attorney General; in all, $89,470, 

Defending suits in claims against the United States: For necessary 
expenses incurred in the examination of witnesses, procuring evi- 
dence, employment of experts, and such other expenses as may be 
necessary in defending suits in the Court of Claims, including Indian 
depredation claims, to be expended under the direction of the Attorney 
General, $79,500. 

Detection and prosecution of crimes: For the detection and prose- 
cution of crimes against the United States; for the protection of the 
person of the President of the United States; the acquisition, collee- 
tion, classification, and preservation of criminal identification records 
and their exchange with the officials of States, cities, and other in- 
stitutions; for such other investigations regarding official matters 
under the control of the Department of Justice and the Department 
of State as may be directed by the Attorney General; hire, mainte- 
nance, upkeep, and operation of motor-propelled or ‘horse-drawn pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles when necessary; firearms and ammunition, 
such stationery and supplies for use at the seat of government or 
elsewhere as the Attorney General may direct, including not to ex- 
eced $10,000 for taxicab hire to be used exclusively for the purposes 
set forth in this paragraph and to be expended under the direction of 
the Attorney General, whose certificate as te the expenditure thereof 
shall be conclusive on the General Accounting Office; per diem in tieu 
of subsistence when allowed pursvant to section 13 of the sundry 
civil appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, ineluding not to 
exceed $260,000 for necessary employees at the seat of government, 
and including a Director of the Bureau of Investigation at not ex- 
ceeding $7,500 per annum, $2,188,862; for the investigation of the 
official acts, records, and accounts of marshals, attorneys, and clerks 
of the United States courts and the Territorial courts, and United 
States commissioners, for which purpose all the official papers, records, 
and dockets of said officers, without exception, shall be examined by 
the agents of the Attorney General at any time; and also, when re- 
quested by the presiding judge, the official acts, records and accounts 
of referees and trustees of such courts, Including $85,260 for neces- 
sary employees at the seat of government, $112,880; in all, 52. 301, 
722; to be expended under the direction of the Attorney General: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall be available for advances to 
be made by the disbursing clerk of the Department of Justice when 
authorised and approved by the Attorney General, the provisions of 
section 3648 ef the Revised Statutes to the contrary notwithstanding: 
Provided further, That for the purpose of executing the duties for 
whieh provision is made by this appropriation the Atterney General 
is authorized to appoint officials who shall be vested with the authority 
necessary for the execution of such duties: Provided further, That not 
exceeding $10,000 of this appropriation shall be immediately available 
to meet obligations incurred on account of expenses incident to crimi- 
nal identification records, 

Enforcement of antitrust laws: For the enforcement of antitrust 
laws, including not exceeding $10,000 for clerical services and not ex- 
ceeding $40,000 for compensation of attorneys at the seat of govern- 
ment, $201,200: Provided, however, That no part of this money shall 
be spent in the prosecution of any organization or individual for enter- 
ing into any combination or agreement having in view the increasing of 
wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for 
any act done in furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful: Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation shall he expended for the 
prosecution of producers of farm products and associations of farmers 
who cooperate and organize in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain 
and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products, 

Enforeement of acta to regulate commerce: For salary and expenses 
of assistant to the Solicitor General in representing the Government in 
all matters arising under the act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, including traveling 
expenses, to be expended under the direction of the Attorney General, 
including salaries of employees in the District of Columbia, $10,000. 

Investigation and prosecution of war frauds: For the investigation 
and prosecution of alleged frauds, either civil or criminal, or other 
crimes or offenses against the United States, growing out of gr arising 
in connection with the preparation for or prosecution of the Iate war, 
including the institution and prosecution of suits for the recovery of 
moneys which contain no element of fraud bit arose Incident to the 
investigation of alleged frauds, to be available for the employment of 
counse! and other assistants, rents, and all other purposes in connec- 
tion therewith, whether in the District of Colunthia or elsewhere. in- 
cluding not to exceed $10,000 for communication service, the purchase 
of furniture, law books, ‘books of reference, and other neressary equip- 
ment and supplies at the seat of the government; $500,000, to be ex- 
pended in the discretion of the Attorney Generul: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall not be available for rent of buildings im the District 
of Columbia if suitable space is provided by the Puble Buildings Com- 
mission: Provided further, That not more than one person shall be 
employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding $10,000 per 
annum. i 
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TupICcIAL 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Salaries: Chief Justice, $15,000; 8 associate justices, at $14,500 
each ; marshal, $4,500; 9 law clerks, 1 for the Chief Justice and 1 for 
each associate justice, at not exceeding $3,600 each; 9 stenographic 
clerks, 1 for the Chief Justice and 1 for each associate justice, at. not 
exceeding $2,240 each; in all, $188,060. 

For printing and binding for the Supreme Court of the United 
States, $25,000, and the printing and binding for the Supreme Court 
shall be done by the printer it may employ, unless it shall otherwise 
order; and for printing and binding the official reports of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and advance pamphlet installments thereof, 
during the fiscal year 1924, to be expended as required, without allot- 
ment by quarters, $25,000; in all, $50,000. 

For the salary of the Reporter, 88,000; and for his expenses for 
professional and clerical assistance and stationery, to be paid upon 
vouchers signed by him and approved by the Chief Justice, $3,500; in 
all, $11,500. 

SALARIES OF JUDGES 


For salaries of 83 circuit Judges, at $8,500 each; 128 district judges 
(including 2 in the Territory of Hawaii and 1 in the Territory of Porto 
Rico), at $7,500 cach; and judges retired under section 260 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended by the act of February 25, 1919; in all, 
$1,880,500: Provided, That this appropriation shall be available for 
the salaries of all United States justices and circuit and district judges 
lawfully entitled thereto, whether active or retired, 

For salary of reporter, Territory of Hawaii, $1,200. 

NATIONAL PARK COMMISSIONERS 


For commissioners in the Crater Lake, Glacier, Mount Rainier, Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, and Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, at 
$1,500 each, $9,000. The provisions of section 21 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act approved May 28, 1896, shall 
not be construed as impairing the rights of said commissioners to 
receive the salaries provided herein, 

COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS 


Salaries: Presiding judge and 4 associate judges, at $8,500 each; 
marshal, $3,000; clerk, $3,500; assistant clerk, $2,000; 5 steno- 
graphic clerks, at $1,600 each; stenographie reporter, $2,500; messen- 
ger, $840; in all, $62,340. 

For rent of necessary quarters in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, $10,000; books and periodicals, including their exchange; sta- 
tionery, supplies, traveling expenses; heat, light, and power service; 
drugs, chemicals, cleansers, furniture, pay of bailiffs and all other 
necessary employees not otherwise specifically provided for; and for 
such other miscellaneous expenses as may be approved by the presid- 
ing judge, $3,960; in all, $13,960. 

COURT OF CLAIMS 


Salaries: Chief justice, $8,000; four judges, at $7,500 each; chief 
clerk, $5,000; assistant clerk, $2,500; bailiff, $1,500; clerks—two at 
$1,600 each (one of whom shall be a stenographer), one at $1,400, two 
at $1,200 each; four stenograpbers, at $1,200 each; chief messenger, 
$1,000 ; two assistant messengers, at $720 each; three firemen, at $720 
each; three watchmen, at $720 each; elevator conductor, $720; two 
laborers, at $660 each; two charwomen, at $240 each; in all, $68,080. 

For custodian of the building occupied by the Court of Claims, 
$500, to be paid on the order of the court, notwithstanding section 
1765 of the Revised Statutes or section 3 of the act of June 20, 1874, 

For printing and binding for the Court of Claims, $35,000. 

For auditors and additional stenographers, when deemed necessary, 
in the Court of Claims, to be disbursed under the direction of the 
court, $14,000. 

For stationery, court library, repairs, including repairs to bicycles, 
fuel, electric light, electric elevator, and other miscellaneous expenses, 
$6,600, 

For reporting the decisions of the court and superintending the 
printiag of the fifty-ninth volume of the reports of the Court of Claims, 
$1,000, to be paid on the order of the court to the reporter, notwith- 
standing section 1765 of the Revised Statutes or section 2 of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation act approved July 31, 1894, 
or section 6 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
act approved May 10, 1916. 

TERRITORIAL COURTS 

Alaska: Four judges, at $7,500 cach; four attorneys, $5,000 each; 
four marshals, at $4,000 each; four clerks, at 88,500 each; in all, 
$80,000. M 

Hawail: Chief justice, $7,500; two associate justices, at $7,000 
each; in all, $21,500. 

Four judges of circuit courts, at $6,000 each, $48,000. 

MARSHALS, DISTRICT ATTORNEYS, CLERKS, AND OTHER EXPENSES OF 
UNITED STATES COURTS 

For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and their 
deputies, including services rendered in behalf of the United States 
or otherwise, services in Alaska in collecting evidence for the United 


States when so specially directed by the Attorney General, and main- 
tenance, alteration, repair, and operation of motor-driven passenger- 
carrying vehicles used in connection with the transaction of the official 
business of the United States marshal for the District of Columbia, 
$2,931,000: Provided, That there shall be paid hereunder any neces- 
sary cost of keeping vessels or other property attached or libeled in 
admiralty in such amount as the court, on petition setting forth the 
facts under oath, may allow: Provided further, That marshals and 
office deputy marshals (except in the District of Alaska) may be 
granted a per diem of not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence, instead 
of, but under the conditions prescribed for, the present allowance for 
actual expenses of subsistence. 

For salaries of United States district attorneys and expenses of. 
United States district attorneys and their regular assistants, including 
the office expenses of United States district attorneys in Alaska, and 
for salaries of regularly appointed clerks to United States district 
attorneys for services rendered during vacancy in the office of the 
United States district attorney, $1,199,780: Provided, That United 
States district attorneys and their regular assistants may be granted 
a per diem of not to exceed $4 in Heu of subsistence, instead of, but 
under the conditions prescribed for, the present allowance for actual 
expenses of subsistence, 

For regular assistants to United States district attorneys who are 
appointed by the Attorney General at a fixed annual compensation, 
$652,800: Provided, That except as otherwise prescribed by law the 
compensation of such of the assistant district attorneys authorized by 
section 8 of the act approved March 28, 1896, as the Attorney General 
may deem necessary, may be fixed at not exceeding $3,500 per annum. 

For assistants to the Attorney General and to United States district 
attorneys employed by the Attorney General to ald in special cases, and 
for payment of foreign counsel employed by the Attorney General in 
special cases (such counsel shall not be required to take oath of office 
in accordance with section 366, Revised Statutes of the United States), 
$840,000, to be available for expenditure in the District of Columbia. 

For salaries of clerks of United States circult courts of appeals and 
United States district courts, their deputies, and otber assistants, ex- 
penses of travel and subsistence, and other expenses of conducting 
their respective offices, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
approved February 26, 1919, and the act approved June 1, 1922, making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and for the 
judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, $1,504,405: Pro- 
vided, That per diem in lieu of subsistence not to exceed $4 per day 
may be granted to deputy clerks and clerical assistants to clerks of 
United States district courts, instead of but under conditions applicable 
to the allowance for actual expenses of subsistence, as provided in the 
above-mentioned act of February 26, 1919. 

For fees of United States commissioners and justices of the peace 
acting under section 1014, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
$500,000. 

For fees of jurors, $1,600,000, 

For fees of witnesses and for payment of the actual expenses of wit- 
nesses, as provided by section 850, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
including the fees and expenses of witnesses on behalf of the Govern- 
ment before the Boards of United States General Appraisers, such pay- 
ments to be made on the certification of the attorney for the United 
States and to be conclusive as provided in section 850, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, $1,430,000. 

For rent of rooms for the United States courts and judicial officers, 
$80,000. 

For bailiffs and criers, not exceeding three balliffs and one crier in 
each court, except in the southern district of New York and the north- 
ern district of Illinois, $290,000: Přovided, That all persons employed 
under section 715 of the Revised Statutes shall be deemed to be in 
actual attendance when they attend upon the order of the courts, but 
no such person shall be employed during vacation; expenses of circuit 
and district Judges of the United States and the judges of the district 
courts of the United States in Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, as pro- 
vided by section 259 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved Mareh 3, 1911; 
meals and lodging for jurors in United States cases, and of bailiffs in 
attendance upon the same, when ordered by the court, and menis and 
lodging for jurors in Alaska, as provided by section 198, Title II, of the 
act of June 6, 1900; and compensation for jury commissioners, $5 per 
day, not exceeding three days for any one term of court. 

Yor such miscellaneous expenses as ma} be authorized or approved by 
the Attorney General, for the United States courts and their officers, in- 
cluding so much as may be necessary in the discretion of the Attorney 
General for such expenses in the district of Alaska, and in courts other 
than Federal courts, $789,000. 

For supplies, including the exchange of typewriting and adding ma- 
chines, for the United States courts and judicial officers, including fire- 
arms and ammunition therefor, to be expended under the direction of 
the Attorney General, $78,000. 

For purchase of law books, including the exchange thereof, for United 
States judges, district attorneys, and other judicial officers, including 
the nine libraries of the United States circuit courts of appeals, includ- 
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ing not to exceed $4,000 for the purchase ef continuations of the Fed- 
eral Reporter as issued, to be expended under the direction of the Attor- 
ney General: Provided, That such books shall in all cases be transmitted 
to tbeir successors in office; all books purchased thereunder to be 
marked plainly, “ The property of the United States,” $38,860, of which 
not to exceed 20 per cent, in the discretion of the Attorney General, may 
be used for the purchase of United States Reports and the Federal 
Reporter. 
PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

Leavenworth, Kans., Penitentiary: For subsistence, including sup- 
plies from the prison stores for warden, deputy warden, and physician, 
tobacco for prisoners, kitchen and dining-room furniture and utensils, 
seeds and implements, and for purchase of ice if necessary, $185,000. 

For clothing, transportation, and traveling expenses, including mate- 
rials for making clothing at the penitentiary; gratuities for prisoners 
at release, provided such gratuities shall be furnished to prisoners sen- 
tenced for terms of imprisonment of not less than six months, and 
transportation to place of conviction or place of bona fide residence in 
the United States, or to such other place within the United States as 
may be authorized by the Attorney General; expenses of shipping re 
mains of deceased prisoners to their homes in the United States; 
expenses of penitentiary officials while traveling on official duty; 
‘expenses incurred in pursuing and identifying escaped prisoners and 
for rewards for their recapture, $101,800. 

For miscellaneous expenditures in the discretion of the Attorney 
General, fuel, forage, hay, light, water, stationery, fuel for generating 
steam, heating apparatus, burning bricks and lime; forage for issue 
te public animals, and hay and straw for bedding; not exceeding $500 
for maintenance and repair of motor-propelled and horse-drawn pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles; blank books, blank forms, typewriting sup- 
plies, pencils and memorandum beoks for guards, books for use in 
chapel, paper, envelopes, and postage stamps for issue to prisoners; 
Jabor and matertals for repairing steam heating plant, electric plant, 
and water circulation, and drainage; labor and materials for construc- 
tion and repair of buildings, general supplies, machinery, and tools for 
use on farm and in shops, brickyards, quarry, limekiln, laundry, bath- 
rooms, printing office, photograph gallery, stables, policing buildings 
and grounds; purchase of cows, horses, mules, wagons, harness, veteri- 
nary supplies; lubricating oils, office furniture, stores, blankets, bed- 
ding, iron bunks, paints, and oils, library books, newspapers and 
periodicals, and electrical supplies; payment of water supply, tele- 
grams, telephone service, notarial and veterinary services: advertising 
in newspapers; fees to consulting physicians called to determine mental 
conditions of supposed insane prisoners, and for other services in case 
of emergency; pay of extra guards or employees when deemed necessary 
by the Attorney General: Provided, That livestock may be exchanged 
or traded when authorized by the Attorney General, $179,520. 

For hospital supplies, medicines; medical, and surgical supplies, 
and all other articles for the care and treatment of sick prisoners; and 
fer expenses of interment of decease@ prisoners on the penitentiary 
reservation, $10,000. 

For salaries of all officers and employees, including guards and 
foremen, $182,700. 

In all, Leavenworth, Kans., Penitentiary, $659,120. 

Atlanta, Ga., Penftentiary: For subsistence, including the same ob- 
jects specified under this head for the penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans., $200,000. 

For clothing, transportation, and traveling expenses, including the 
same objects specified under this head for the penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., $110,000. 
` For miscellaneous expenditures, including the same objects specified 
| under this head for the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., of which 
$20,000 shall be available only for drainage, and not exceeding $500 for 
| maintenance and repair of horse-drawn and motor-propelled passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles, $176,880. 

For hospital supplies, including the same objects specified under this 
| nena for the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans. $8,000. 

For salaries of all officers and employees, including guards and fore- 

en $188,740. 

The appropriation of $150,000 for the fiscal year 1928, for a work- 
ing capital fund, is reappropriated and made available for the fiscal 
‘year 1925; and the said working capital fund and all recefpts credited 

thereto may be used as a revolving fund during the fiscal year 1925. 
In all, Atlanta, Ga., Pentjtentlary, $683,620. 

McNeil Island, Wash., Penitentiary: For subsistence, including the 
tame objects specified under this head for the penitentiary at Leaven- 
| worth, Kans., and for supplies for guards, $44,500. 

For clothing, transportation, and traveling expenses, including the 
same objects specified under this head for the penitentiary at Leaven- 
| worth, Kans., $31,000, 

For miscellaneous expenditures, including the same objects specified 

under this head for the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., $49,760. 

For hospital supplies, including the same objects specified under this 
head for the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., $2,000. ; 
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For the salaries of all 


officers and employees, includin rds and 
foremen, $45,600, e 
In all, McNeil Island, Wash., Penitenitary, $172,860, 


National Training School for Boys: Superintendent, $2,500; assist- 
ant s $1,500; teachers and assistants, $12,900; chief 
clerk, $1,000; nurse, $900; matron of school and nurse, at 


assistant office clerk, $480; 
physical director, $720; six matrons of families at $240 each; foremen 
of shop and skilled helpers, $4,200; assistant farmer and assistant engi- 
neer, at $420 each; laundress, $360; teamster, $420; florist, $540; 


engineer and shoemaker, 
housemaids, $216; seamstress, 
$240; assistant cook, $300; eight watchmen, at $420 each; secretary 


plumbing, painting, glazing, 
medicines, and medical attendance, stock maintenance repalr and oper- 
ation of passenger carrying vehicles, fencing roads, all repairs to build- 


In all, National Training School for Boys, 

Apprepriations in this act under the Department of Justice shall not 
be used for beginning the construction of any new or additional buila- 
ing, other than those specifically provided for herein, at any Federal 
penitentiary. 

Support of prisoners: For support of United States prisoners, in- 
eluding necessary clothing and medical aid, discharge gratuities pro- 
vided by law and transportation te place of conviction or place of bona 
fide residence in the United States, or such other Place within the 
United States as may be authorized by the Attorney General; support 
of prisoners becoming insane during imprisonment, and who continue 
insane after expiration of sentence who have no friends to whom they 
can be sent; shipping remains of deceased prisoners to their friends or 
relatives in the United States and interment of deceased prisoners 
whose remains are unclaimed; expenses incurred 
pursuing 


The unexpended balance of the appropriations of $100,000 for ex- 
penses of additional courts, contained in the third deficiency act ap- 
cae March 4, 1923, shall remain available during the fiscal year 

Titty III.—DEPARTMENT or COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Salaries: Secretary of Commerce, $12,000; Assistant Secretary, and 
other personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance with 
“the classification act of 1923,” including the chief clerk and super- 
Intendent who shall be chief executive officer of the department and 
who may be designated by the Secretary of Commerce to sign official 
Papers and documents during the temporary absence of the Secretary 
taso ho Assistant Secretary of the department, $218,380; in all, 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


stu- 
tionery; furnitures and repairs to same; carpets, matting, oilcloth, 
file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges; fuel, lighting and heat- 
ing; purchase and exchange of motor trucks and bicycles; maintenance, 
repair, 
hicles 


cellaneous items and necessary expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$225,000, which sum shall constitute the appropriation for contingent 
expenses of the department and shall also be available for the pur- 
chase of necessary supplies and equipment for field services of bureaus 
and offices of the department for which contingent and miscellaneoua 
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appropriations are specifically made in order to facilitate the purchase 


through the central purchasing office (Division of Supplies), as pro- 


vided in the act of June 17, 1910 (36 Stat. L. p. 531). 

For rent of bulldings in the District of Columbia, $66,500. 

For rent of storage space outside the Commerce Building, $1,500. 

For all printing and binding for the Departmeut of Commerce, in- 
cluding all of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services in - the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
amount not to exceed $2,000 of this allotment may be expended for 
salaries of persons detailed from the Government Printing Office for 
service as copy oditors. 


BURVAU OF FORRIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


Salaries: For the director and other personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in accordance with “ the classification act of 1923,” 
$266,477. 

Commercial attachés: For commercial attachés, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, after examination to be held under bis 
direction to determine their competency and to be accredited through 
the State Department, whose duties shall be to investigate and report 
upon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of foreign 
countries as may be of Interest to the United States; and for the com- 
pensation of a clerk or clerks for each commercial attaché at the rate 
of not to exceed $3,000 per annum for each person so employed, and 
for janitor and messenger service, travellngeand subsistence expenses 
of officers and employees, rent outside of the District of Columbia, 
purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, type- 
writing, adding and computing machines, accessories and repairs, books 
of reference, and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, 
manuseripts, newspapers (both.foreign and domestic) not exceeding 
$400, and all other publications, travel to and from the United States, 
and all other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing; such 
commercial attachés shall serve directly under the Secretary of Com- 
merce and shall report directly to him, $241,000: Provided, That 
not to exceed two commercial attachés employed under this appro- 
priation may be recalled from their forelgn posts and assigned for duty 
in the Department of Commerce without loss of salary. 

Promoting commerce, Europe and other areas: For all necessary ex- 
penses, Including investigations in Europe and other areas, purchase of 
furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, add- 
ing and computing machines, accessories and repairs, purchase of 
books of reference and periodicals, maps, reports, documents, plans, 
specifications, manuscripts, newspapers (both forelgn and domestic) 
not exceeding $400, and all other publications for the promotion of 
the commercial interests of the United States, rent outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and 
employees, and all other incidental expenses not included in the fore- 
going, to further promote and develop the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States $385,000, to be expended under the direc- 
tlon of the Secretary of Commerce: Provided, That not more than 
$25,000 of the foregoing sum may be used for personal services in 
Washington, D. C.: Provided further, That not more than four trade 
commissioners employed under this appropriation may be recalled from 
their foreign posts and assigned to duty in the Department of Commerce. 

District and cooperative office service: For all expenses necessary to 
operate and maintain district and cooperative offices, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent outside 
ot the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of 
officers and employces, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery 
and supplies, typewriting, adding and computing machines, accessories 
and repairs, purchase of maps, books of reference and periodicals, re- 
ports, documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, newspapers (both 
forcign and domestic), not exceeding $400, and all other publications 
necessary for the promotion of the commercial interests of the United 
States, and all other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$166,000. 

Promoting commerce, South and Central America: To further pro- 
mote and develop the commerce of the United States with South and 
Central America, including personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery 
and supplies, typewriting, udding and computing machines, accessories 
and repairs, books of reference and periodicals, reports, plans, speci- 
fications, manuscripts, documents, maps, newspapers (both foreign and 
domestic), not exceeding $400, and all other publications, rent outside 
of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of 
officers and employees, and all other incidental expenses, not included 
in the foregoing, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce, $248,000: Provided, That not more than two trade com- 
missioners employed under this appropriation may be recalled from 
their foreign posts and assigned to duty in the Department of Com- 
nrerce. 

Promoting commerce in the Far Bast: To further promote and de- 
velop the commerce of the United States with the Far Fast, including 


personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase 


of furniture and equipment, 


stationery and supplies, typewriting, 
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$475,000 :. Provided, That an 
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adding and computing machines, accessories and repairs, books of ref- 
erence and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, manu- 
scripts, maps, newspapers (both foreign and domestic) not exceeding 
$400, and all other publications, rent outside of the District of Colum- 
bia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, and 
all other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, $213,000: 
Provided, That not more than two trade commissioners employed under 
this appropriation may be recalled from their foreign posts and as- 
signed to duty in the Department of Commerce. 

Enforcement of China trade act: To carry out the provisions of 
the act entitled China trade act, 1922,” including $23,520 for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, traveling 
and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, purchase of furni- 
ture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding 
and computing machines, accessories and repairs, purchase of books 
of reference and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, 
manuscripts, and all other publications; rent outside the District of 
8 and all necessary expenses not included in the foregoing, 

1,020. 

Export industries: To enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to investigate and report on domestic as well as foreign 
problems relating to the production, distribution, and marketing in so 
far as they relate to the important export industries of the United 
States, including personal services in the District of Columbia, trav- 
eling and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, purchase of 
furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriters, adding 
and computing machines, accessories and repairs, books of reference 
and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, 
and all other publications, rent outside District of Columbia, and 
all other incidental expenses connected therewith, $582,550. 

Raw-material investigations: For all necessary expenses, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase 
of books of reference and periodicals, .rent outside of the District of 
Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, 
and all other necessary incidental expenses not included in the fore- 
going, to enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to 
collect and compile information regarding the disposition and han- 
dling of raw materials and manufactures, $50,780. 

Transportation and interment of remains of officers and employees: 
For defraying the expenses of transporting the remains of officers 
and employees of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce who 
may die abroad or in transit, while in the discharge of their official 
duties, to their former homes in this country for interment, and for 
the ordinhry expenses of such interment at their post or at home, 
$1,500. 

Transportation of families and effects of officers and employees: 
To pay the itemized and verified statements of the actual and neces- 
sary expenses of transportation and subsistence, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of Commerce may prescribe, of families and 
effects of officers and employees of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in going to and returning from their posts, or when travel- 
ing under the order of the Secretary of Commerce, but not including 
any expenses incurred in connection with leave of absence of the officers 
and employees of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
$25,000: Provided, That no part of said sum shall be paid for trans- 
portation on foreign vessels without a certificate from the Secretary 
of Commerce that there are no American vessels on which such 
officers and clerks may be transported at rates not in excess of those 
charged by foreign vessels. 

Customs statistics: For all expenses necessary for the operation 
of the section of customs statistics, transferred to the Department 
of Commerce from the Treasury Department by the act approved 
January 5, 1923, including personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere; rent of or purchase of tabulating, punching, sort- 
ing, and other mechanical labor-saving machinery or devices, including 
adding, typewriting, billing, computing, mimeographing, multigraph- 
ing, photostat, and other duplicating machines and devices, including 
their exchange and repair; telegraph and telephone service; sub- 
sistence and traveling expenses of officers and employees while travel- 
ing on official business; freight, express, drayage; tabulating cards, 
stationery and miscellaneous office supplies; furniture and equip- 
ment; ice, water, heat, light, and power; street-car fare; and all other 
necessary and incidental expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$294.000. nd ° 

Lists of foreign buyers: For all necessary expenses, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase 
of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, 
adding and computing machines, accessories and repairs, lists of foreign 
buyers, books of reference, periodicals, reports, documents, plans, 
specifications, rent outside of the District of Columbia, traveling and 
subsistence expenses of officers and employees, and all other incidental 
expenses not included in the foregoing, to enable the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce to collect and compile lists of foreign buyers, 
$9,300. x j 
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Investigating sources of crude rubber: To enable the Department of 
Commerce to investigate and report upon the possibilities of developing 
the rubber plantation industry in the Philippine Islands and Latin 
America; to investigate the conditions of production and marketing of 
other essential raw materials for American industries, including nitrate 
and sisal; and to investigate related problems in the development of 
the foreign trade of the United States, including personal services, in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere; traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses of officers and employees, purchase of necessary furniture and 
equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding, and comput- 
ing machines, accessories and repairs, medical supplies and first-aid 
outfits, books of reference, periodicals, reports, documents, plans, speci- 
fications, manuscripts, and all other publications, rent outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and all other incidental expenses not included in the 
foregoing, $94,000. $ e 

Investigation of foreign trade restrictions: For all necessary ex- 
penses, including personal services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, 
typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories and repairs, 
books of reference and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifica- 
tions, manuscripts, and all other publications, rent outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and 
employees, and all other incidental expenses not included in the fore- 
going, to enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to col- 
lect and compile information regarding the restrictions and regulations 
of trade imposed by foreign countries, $25,650. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Salaries: For the director and other personal services in the District 
of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $973,000. 

Collecting statistics: For securing information for census reports, 
provided for by law, semimonthly reports of cotton production, periodi- 
eal reports of stocks of baled cotton in the United States and of the 
domestic and foreign consumption of cotton; quarterly reports of to- 
bacco ; per diem compensation of special agents and expenses of same 
and of detailed employees, whether employed in Washington, D. C., or 
elsewhere; not to exceed $100,000 for temporary personal services in 
the District of Columbia, to be selected from the registers of the Civil 
Service Commission, the cost of transcribing State, municipal, and other 
records; temporary rental of quarters outside of the District of Coium- 
bia; for supervising special agents, and employment by them of such 
temporary service as may be necessary in collecting the statistics re- 
quired by law: Provided, That the compensation of not to exceed 10 
special agents provided for in this paragraph may be fixed at a rate 
not to exceed $8 per day, $805,000. 

Census of agriculture: For salaries and necessary expenses for pre- 
paring for, taking, compiling, and publishing the census of agriculture 
of the United States for 1925; for rent of office quarters outside the 

` District of Columbia; for purchases of supplies, including cards, ma- 
terlals, and other contingent expenses; printing and binding; the 
rental, construction, and repair of card-punching, card-sorting, and card- 
tabulating machinery; personal services on a piece-price basis or other- 
wise in the District of Columbia and in the field; salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of supervisors, enumerators, clerks, and interpreters, 
$3,500,000, to continue available until June 30, 1926: Provided, That 
existing law shall not operate to prohibit the use of such portion of 
this appropriation as may be necessary for the purchase of supplies, 
printing and binding, and other contingent expenses in connection with 
the census of agriculture, 

Tabulating machines: For constructing tabulating machines, and 
repairs to such machinery and other mechanical appliances, including 
technical and mechanical service in connection therewith, whether in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere, and purchase of necessary 
machinery and supplies, $89,470. 


STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE 


Salaries: For the Supervising Inspector General and other personal 
services in the District of Columbia in accordance with “ the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, $27,960. 

Steamboat inspectors; For 10 supervising inspectors, at $3,450 each, 
$34,500 ; 

Inspectors of hulls and inspectors of boilers, as follows: 2 at $2,950 
each, 14 at $2,700 each, 28 at $2,500 each, 12 at $2,850 each, 36 at 
$2,100 each; in all, $217,500; 

Assistant inspectors, as authorized by law, for the following ports: 
New York, 34 at $2,500 each; New Orleans; 6 at $2,850 each; Balti- 
more, 8 at $2,350 each; Providence, 4 at 82,350 each; Boston, 6 at 
$2,350 each; Philadelphia, 14 at $2.350 each; San Francisco, 12 at 
$2,350 each; Buffalo, 6 at $2,100 each; Cleveland, 6 at $2,100 each; 
Milwaukee, 4 at $2,100 each; Chicago, 4 at 82,100 each; Grand Haven, 
2 at $2,100 each; Detroit, 4 at $2,100 each; Norfolk, 8 at $2,100 
each; Seattle, 12 at $2,100 each; Portland (Oreg.), 4 at $2,100 each; 
Albany (N. T.), 2 at $2,100 each; Duluth, 2 at $2,100 each; Portland 
(Me.), 2 at $2,100 each; Los Angeles, 2 at $2,100 each; Galveston, 


2 at $2,100 each; Mobile, 2 at $2,100 each; Savannah, 2 at $2,100 
each; Toledo, 2 at $2,100 each; 8 traveling inspectors, at $3,000 
each; in all, $350,100; 

In all, for inspectors, Steamboat Inspection Service, $602,100. 
Clerk hire, Steamboat Inspection Service: For compensation, not 
exceeding $1,500 a year to each person, of clerks to boards of steam- 
boat inspectors, to be appointed by the Secretary of Commerce in 
accordance with the provisions of law, $115,700. 

Contingent expenses: For the payment of fees to witnesses; for 
traveling and other expenses when on official business of the Super- 
vising Inspector General, Deputy Supervising Inspector General, super- 
vising inspectors, traveling inspectors, local and assistant inspectors, 
and clerks; for instruments, furniture, stationery, janitor service, and 
evety other thing necessary to carry into effect the provisions of Title 
52, Revised Statutes, $139,110. t 

BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 


Salaries: For the commissioner and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia in accordance with “the classification act of 
1923,” $55,140. 

Admeasurement of yessels: To enable the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to secure uniformity in the admeasurement of vessels, including 
the employment of an adjuster of admeasurements, purchase and 
exchange of admeasuring instruments, traveling and incidental ex- 
penses, $4,500, 

For purchase and repair of instruments for counting passengers, 
$250. 

Enforcement of nayigation laws: To enable the Secretary of Com- 
merce to provide and operate such motor boats and employ thereon 
such persons as may be necessary for the enforcement, under his direc- 
tion by customs officers, of laws relating to navigation and inspection 
of vessels, boarding of vessels, and counting of passengers on excursion 
boats, $67,915. 5 

Preventing overcrowding of passenger vessels: To enable the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to employ, temporarily, such persons as may be 
necessary, of whom not more than two at any one time may be em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia, to enforce the laws to prevent 
overerowding of passenger and excursion vessels, and all expenses in 
connection therewith, $14,000. 

Wireless communication laws: To enable the Secretary of Commerce 
to enforce the acts of Congress “to require apparatus and operators 
for radio communication on certain ocean steamers” and “to regu- 
late radio communication" and carry out the international radio 
telegraphic convention, examine and settle international radio accounts, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia, and to employ 
such persons and means as may be necessary, traveling and subsistence 
expenses, purchase and exchange of instruments, technical books, tabu- 
lating, duplicating, and other office machinery and devices, rent and 
all other miscellaneous items and necessary expenses not included in 
the foregoing, including the transfer from the office of the Director 
of Naval Communications to the Department of Commerce of mechan- 
ical and office equipment and supplies now in use in connection with 
the examination and settlement of international radio. accounts, 
$158,778. 

Shipping Commissioners; For salaries of shipping commissioners in 
amounts not exceeding the following: Baltimore, $2,000; Boston, 
$8,000; New Orleans, $2,500; Newport News, $1,500; New York, 
85.000; Norfolk, $1,800; Philadelphia, $2,400; Portland, Me., $1,300; 
Seattle, $3,500; Providence, $1,800; Galveston, $1800; San Francisco, 
$4,000 ; in all, $30,600. . 

Clerk hire: For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, of not to exceed $1,600 per annum to each person or clerk in 
the offices of shipping commissioners, $70,000: Provided, That one 
clerk may be employed hereunder at a compensation not to exceed 
$2,200 per annum. 

Contingent expenses: For rent, stationery, and other requisites for 
transaction of the business of shipping commissioners’ offices and for 
janitor in the commissioner's office at New York, $840; in all, $10,000. 

nunnau OF STANDARDS 3 

Salaries: For the director and other personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, 
$500,000. 

Equipment: For apparatus, machinery, tools, and appliances used 
in connection with buildings or work of the bureau; laboratory, sup- 
plies, materials, and supplies used in the construction of apparatus, 
machinery, or other- appliances, including their exchange; piping, 
wiring, and construction incident to the installation of apparatus, ma- 
chinery, or appliances; furniture for laboratories and offices, cases for 
apparatus, $71,000, 

Contingent expenses: For fuel for heat, light, and power; office 
expenses, stationery, books and periodicals, which may be exchanged 
when not needed for permanent use; traveling expenses (including 
expenses of attendance upon meetings of technical and professional 
societies when required In connection with standardization, testing, or 
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other official work of the bureau); street -ear fares not exceeding $100; 
expenses of the visiting committee; expenses of attendance of Amert 
can member at the meeting of the International Committee of Weights 
and Measures; supplies for operation, maintenance, and repair of pas- 
senger automobiles and motor trucks for official use, including their 
exchange; and contingencies of all kinds, $44,500. 

Improvement aud care of grounds: For grading, construction of 
roads and walks, piping grounds for water supply, lamps, wiring for 
Ughting purposes, and other expenses incident to the improvement and 
care of grounds, including foreman and laborers in the District of 
Columbia, $11,460, 

Testing struetural materials: For continuation. of the investigation 
of structurai materials, such as stone, clays, cement, etc., including 

| personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $230,000: 
Provided, That as much of this sum as necessary shall be used to 
collect and disseminate much scientific, practical, and statistical 
information as may be procured, showing or tending to show approved 
methods in building, planning, and construction, standardization and 
gdaptabiliity of structural unfts, Including bullding materials and 
codes, economy in the manufacture and utilization of building ma- 
terials and supplies, and such other matters as may tend to encourage, 
| Improve, and cheapen construction and housing. 

Testing machines: For maintenance and operation of testing ma- 
chines, including personal services in connection therewith in the 

_ District of Columbia and in the field, for the determination by the 
Bureau of Standards of the physical constants and the properties of 
materials as authorized by law, $39,460. 

Investigation of fire-resisting properties: For investigation of fire- 
resisting properties of buflding materials and conditions under which 
they may be moet efficiently used, and for the standardization of types 

or appliances for fire prevention, including personal services in the 
| District of Columbia and in the field, $29,000. 

Investigation of public-utility standards: For investigation of the 
| Standards of practice and methods of measurements of public utili- 
| ties, such as gas, electric light, electric power, water, telephone, cen- 

tral station heating, and electric railway service, and the solution of 
the problems which arise In connection with standards in such service, 
` Mncluding personal services in the District of Columbia and in the 
field, $105,000. 

Testing miscellaneous materials: For testing miscellaneous ma- 
terials, such as varnish materials, soap materials, inks, and chemi- 
cals, including supplies for the Government departments and inde- 
pendent establishments, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and in the fleld, as authorized by law, $45,260. 

Radio research: For investigation and standardization of methods 
and instruments employed in radio communication, including personal 
services tn the District of Columbia and in the field, $45,680. 

Color standardization: To develop color standards and methods of 
munufacture and of color measurement, with special reference to 
their industrial use in standardization and specification of colorants, 

| such as dyestuffs, Inks, and pigments, and other products, paint, paper, 
and textiles, in which color is a pertinent property, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $10,000, 

Investigation of clay products: To study methods of measurement 
and technical processes used in the manufacture of pottery, brick, 
tile, terra cotta, and other clay products, and the study of the prop- 

erties of the materials used in that industry, including personal serv- 
| fees in the District of Columbia and in the field, $30,000. 

Standardizing mechanical appliances: To develop methods of test- 

ing and standardizing machines, motors, tools, measuring instru- 
ments, and other apparatus and devices used in mechanical, hydraulic, 
and aeronautic engineering; for the comparative study of types of 
| apparatus and methods of operation, and for the establishment of 
| standards of performance; for the accurate determination of funda- 
| mental physical constants involved in the proper execution of this 
work; and for the scientific experiments and investigations needed 
in solving the problems which may arise in connection therewith, 
especially in response to the requirements of aeronautics and aviation 
for information of a purely scientific nature, including personal sery- 
ices in the District of Columbia and in the field, $80,000. 

Investigation of optical glass: For the investigation of the problems 
involved in the production of optical glass, including personal services 

In the Distriet of Columbia and in the field, $25,000. 

Investigation of textiles: To investigate textiles, paper, leather, 
and rubber in order to develop standards of quality and methods of 
measurement, including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and in the field, $27,000. 

Sugar standardization: For the standardization and design of 
sugar-testing apparatus; the development ef technical specifications 
for the various grades of sugars, with particular reference to urgent 
problems made pressing by conditions following the war, especially 
involving the standardization and manufacture of sugars; for the 
study of the technical problems incidental to the collection of the 
revenue on sogar andi to determine the fundamental scientific con- 
stants of sugars and other substances; for the standardization and 
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production of rare and unusual types ef sugars required for the medl- 
cal service of the Government departments; and for other technical 
and scientific purposes, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, $40,000. 

Gauge standardization: To provide by cooperation of the Bureau 
of Standards, the War Department, and the Navy Department for 
the standardization and testing of the standard gauges, screw threads, 
and standards required in manufacturing throughout the United States, 
and to calibrate and test such standard guages, screw threads, and 
standards, including necessary equipment and personal services in the 
District of Columbia and in the field, $40,000. 

Investigation of mine, scales and cars: For investigating the condi- 
tions and methods of use of scales and mine cars used for weighing 
and measuring coal dug by miners, for the purpose of determining 
Wages due, and of conditions affecting the accuracy of the weighing 
or measuring of coal at the mines, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and in the field, $15,000, 

Metallurgical research: For metallurgical research, jneluding alloy 
steels, foundry practice, and standards for metals and sands; casting, 
rolling, forging, and the properties of aluminum alloys; prevention of 
corrosion of metals and alloys; development of metal substitutes, as 
for platinum; behavior of bearing metals; preparation of metal speci- 
fications; investigation of new metallurgical processes and study of 
methods of conservation in metallurgical manufacture and products; 
investigation of materials used in the construction of rails, wheels, 
axles, and other railway equipment, and the cause of their failure; - 
including personal services in the District of Columbia and in the 
field, $44,000, 

High-temperature Investigations: For laboratory and field investiga- 
tions of suitable methods of high-temperature measurements anti con- 
trol in various industrial processes and to assist in making available 
directly to the industries the results of the bureau's investigations in 
this field, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
in the field, $10,000. 

Sound investigation : For the Investigation of the principles of sound 
and their application to military and industrial purposes, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $5,580. 

Industrial research : For technical investigations in cooperation with 
the industries upon fundamental problems involved in industrial de- 
velopment following the war, with a view to assisting in the perma- 
nent establishment of the new American industries, Including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, $173,820. 

Testing railroad track and other seales: For investigation and test- 
ing of railroad-track scales, elevator scales, and other scales used in 
weighing commodities for interstate shipments, and to secure equip- 
ment and assistance for testing the scales used by the Government in 
its transactions with the public, such as post office, navy yard, and 
customhouse scales, and for the purpose of cooperating with the States 
in securing uniformity in the weights and measures laws and in the 
methods of inspection, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, $40,000. 

Standardization of equipment: To enable the Bureau of Standards 
to cooperate with Government departments, engineers, and manufac- 
turers in the establishment of standards, methods of testing, and in- 
spection of instruments, equipment, tools, and electrical and mechant- 
eal devices used in the industries and by the Government, including 
the practical specification for quality and performance of such devices, 
and the formulation of methods of inspection, laboratory, and service 
tests, including personal services in the District of Columbia and in 
the field, $110,000. 

Standard material: For purchase, preparation, analysis, and dis- 
tribution of standard materials to be used in checking chemical analyses 
and in the testing of physical measuring apparatus, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and im the field, $10,000. 

Investigation of radioactive substances: For an investigation of 
Tadioactive substances and the methods of their measurements and 
testing, including personal services in the District of Columbia and in 
the field, $11,000. 

Rope investigation: For determining fundamental data required by 
engineers and others regarding Internal strains of ropes and cables 
used in mines, elevators, bridges, rigging, etc.; for developing in- 
struments and methods suitable for field use, for indicating stresecs and 
incipient flaws and defects in advance of rupture; and for the study 
of defective ropes and cables with a New to improving methods of 
manufacture, determining proper usage, ete. ; including personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia and in the fleld, $8,000. 

Investigation of automotive engines: For the promotion of economy 
and efficiency in automotive transportation by land and by air through 
investigations of the basic principles underlying the design, perform- 
ance, operation, and testing of automotive engines, their fuels, lubri- 
cants, accessories, and the power-transmitting system used in con- 
nection with them, also such elements as brakes and brake linings; 
to promote economy In the use of liquid fuels and safety in vehiculer 
traffic} including ‘personal services in the District of Columbia and in 
the field, $25,000, 
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During the fiscal year 1925 the head of any department or independ- 
ent establishment of the Government haying funds ayailable for scien- 
tific investigations and requiring cooperative work by the Bureau of 
Standards on scientific investigations within the scope of the functions 
of that bureau, and which the Bureau of Standards is unable to perform 
within the limits of its appropriations, may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce, transfer to the Bureau of Standards such 
sums as may be necessary to carry on such investigations, The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall transfer on the books of the Treasury 
Department any sums which may be authorized hereunder, and such 
amounts shall be placed to the credit of the Bureau of Standards for 
the performance of work for the department or establishment from 
which the transfer is made. 


BURRAU OF LIGHTHOUSES 


Salaries: For the commissioner and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, 
$90,000. 

General expenses: For supplies, repairs, maintenance, and incidental 
expenses of lighthouses and other lights, beacons, buoyage, fog signals, 
lighting of rivers heretofore authorized to be lighted, light vessels, other 
aids to navigation, and lighthouse tenders, including the establishment, 
repair, and improvement of beacons and day marks and purchase of 
land for same; establishment of post lights, buoys, submarine signals, 
and fog signals; establishment of oil or carbide houses, not to exceed 
$10,000: Provided, That any oil or carbide house erected hereunder 
shall not exceed $550 in cost; construction of necessary outbuildings at 
a cost not exceeding $500 at any one light station in any fiscal year; 
Improvement of grounds and buildings connected with light stations and 
depots; restoring light stations and depots and buildings connected 
therewith: Provided, That such restoration shall be limited to the 
original purpose of the structures; wages of persons attending post 
lights; temporary employees and field force while engaged on works of 
general repair and maintenance, and laborers and mechanics at light- 
house depots ; rations and provisions or commutation thereof for keepers 
of lighthouses, working parties in the field, officers and crews of light 
vessels and tenders, and officials and other authorized persons of the 
Lighthouse Service on duty on board of such tenders or vessels, and 
money accruing from commutation for rations and provisions for the 
above-named persons on board of tenders and light vessels or in work- 
ing parties in the field may be paid on proper vouchers to the person 
having charge of the mess of such vessel or party; reimbursement under 
rules preseribed by the Secretary of Commerce of keepers of light sta- 
tions and masters of light vessels and of lighthouse tenders for rations 
and provisions and clothing furnished shipwrecked persons who may be 
temporarily provided for by them, not exceeding In all $5,000 in any 
fiscal year; fuel and rent of quarters where necessary for keepers of 
lighthouses; purchase of land sites for fog signals; rent of necessary 
ground for all such lights and beacons as are for temporary use or to 
mark changeable channels and which in consequence can not be made 
permanent; rent of offices, depots, and wharves; traveling expenses; 
mileage ; library books for light stations and yessels and technical books 
and periodicals, not exceeding $1,000; traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses of teachers while actually employed by States or private persons 
to instruct the children of keepers of lighthouses; all other contingent 
expenses of district offices nnd depots; and not exceeding $8,500 for 
contingent expenses of the office of the Bureau of Lighthouses in the 
District of Columbia, $4,192,500. 

Keepers of lighthouses: For salaries of not exceeding 1,800 light- 
house and fog-signal keepers and persons attending light exclusive of 
post lights, $1,283,200, $ 

Lighthouse vessels: For salaries and wages of officers and crews of 
light vessels and lighthouse tenders, including temporary employment 
when necessary, $1,650,000. 

Superintendents, clerks, etc.: For salaries of 17 superintendents of 
lighthouses and of assistant superintendents, clerks, draftsmen, and 
other authorized permanent employees in the district offices and depots 
of the Lighthouse Service, exclusive of those regularly employed in the 
office of the Bureau of Lighthouses, District of Columbia, $416,000. 

Retired pay: For retired pay of officers and employees engaged in 
the field service or on vessels of the Lighthouse Service, except persons 
continuously employed In district offices and shops, $90,000. 

Public works: For constructing or purchasing and equipping light- 
house tenders and light vessels for the Lighthouse Sérvice as may be 
specifically approved by the Secretary of Commerce, not to exceed 
$100,000, and for establishing and improving aids to navigation and 
other works as may be specifically approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, $473,000; in all, $573,000, 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, including maintenance, repair, or operation 
of motor-propelled or horse-drawn vehicles. for use in field work, and 
for the purchase of surveying. instruments, including extra compensa- 
tion at not to exceed $1 per day for each station to employees of the 
Lighthouse Service and the Weather Bureau while observing tides or 


currents, and the services of one tide observer in the District of Co- 
lumbia at not to exceed $1 per day, and including compensation, not 
otherwise appropriated for; of persons employed in the field work and 
commutation to officers of the field force while on field duty, at a rate not 
exceeding $8 per day each, to be expended in accordance with the regu- 
lations relating to the Coast and Geodetic Survey prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, and under the following heads: 

Field expenses, Atlantic coast: For surveys and necessary resur- 
veys of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. of the United States, including 
the coasts of outlying islands under the jurisdiction of the United 
States: Provided, That not more than $45,000 of this amount shal be 
expended on the coasts of said outlying islands, and the Atlantic en- 
trance to the Panama Canal, $120,000. 

Pacific coast: For surveys and necessary resurveys of coasts on the 
Pacific Ocean under the jurisdiction of the Unjed States, $250,000. 

Tides, currents, etc.: For continuing researches in physical hydro- 
graphy, relating to harbors and bars, and for tidal and current observa- 
tions on the coasts of the United States, or other coasts under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, $29,000. 

Coast Pilot: For compilation of the Coast Pilot, including the em- 
ployment of such pilots and nautical experts in the field and office as 
may be necessary for the same, $6,800. 

For continuing magnetic observations and to establish meridian 
lines in connection therewith in all parts of the United States; mag- 
netic observations in other regions under the jurisdiction of the United 
States; purchase of additional magnetic instruments; lease of sites 
where necessary and erection of temporary magnetic buildings; con- 
tinuing the line of exact levels between the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
coasts; establishing lines of exact levels in Alaska; determination of 
geographical positions, by triangulation or traverse for the control of 
Federal, State, boundary, and other surveys and engineering works in 
all parts of the interior of the United States and Alaska; determination 
of field astronomic positions; for continuing gravity observations; for 
the maintenance and operation of the latitude observatory at Ukiah, 
Calif., not exceeding $2,000; and including the employment in the field 
and office of such magnetic observers as may be necessary, $134,800. 

For executing precise triangulation and leveling in regions subject 
to earthquakes, $12,000; 

Hawaiian triangulation: For adjusting the triangulation of the 
Hawaiian Islands, including personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and in the field, $5,000; 

For special surveys that may be required by the Bureau of Light- 
houses or other proper authority, and contingent expenses incident 
thereto, $4,500; I 

For objects not hereinbefore named that may be deemed urgent, in- 
cluding the preparation or purchase of plans and specifications of 
vessels and the employment of such hull draftsmen in the field and 
office as may be necessary for the same; the reimbursement, under 
rules prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, of officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for food, clothing, medicines, and other supplies 
furnished for the temporary relief ef distressed persons in remote 
localities and to shipwrecked persons temporarily provided for by them, 
not to exceed a total of $550; actual necessary expenses of officers of 
the fleld force temporarily ordered to the office in the District of 
Columbia for consultation with the director, and not exceeding $500 
for the expenses of the attendance of representatives of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey who may be designated as delegates from the United 
States at the meetings of the International Research Council or of its 
branches, $4,620; in all, field expenses, $566,720, 

Vessels: For repairs of vessels, including traveling expenses of persons 
inspecting the repairs, and exclusive of engineer's supplies and other 
ship chandlery, $75,000. i 

For all necessary employees to man and equip the vessels, including 
professional seamen serving as mates on vessels of the survey, to 
execute the work of the survey herein provided for and authorized 
by law, $530,000. 

Pay, commissioned officers : For pay and allowances prescribed by law 
for commissioned officers on sea duty and other duty, holding relative 
rank with officers of the Navy, including 1 director with relative 
rank of captain, 2 hydrographic and geodetic engineers with relative 
rank of captain, 7 hydrographic and geodetic engineers with rela- 
tive rank of commander, 9 hydrographic and geodetic engineers with 
relative rank of lieutenant commander, 38 hydrographic and geodetic 
engineers with relative rank of lieutenant, 55 junior hydrographic and 
geodetic engineers with relative rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 
29 aids with relative rank of ensign, and including officers retired in 
accordance with existing law, $500,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of Commerce may designate one of the hydrographic and geodetic 
engineers to act as assistant, director. 

Office force: For personal services in the District of Columbia in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923, $402,380. 

Office expenses: For purchase of new instruments (except surveying 
instruments), including their exchange, materials, equipment, and 
supplies required in the instrument shop, carpenter shop, and drawing 
division; books, scientific and technical books, journals, books of 
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reference, maps, charts, and subscriptions ; copper plates, chart paper, 
printer's ink, copper, zine, and chemicals for electrotyping and photo- 
graphing; engraving, printing, photographing, and electrotyping sup- 
plies; photolithegraphing charts and printing from stone and copper 
for immediate use; including the empleyment in the District of 
Columbia: of such personal services other than clerical as may be 
necessary for the prompt preparation of charts, not te exceed $8,220; 
stationery for office and field parties; transportation of: instruments 
and supplies when not charged to party expenses; office wagon and 
horses or automobile truck; heating; lighting; and power; telephones, 
including operation of switchboard; telegrams, Ice, and washing; 
office, furniture, repairs, traveling expenses of officers’ and. others 
employed in the office sent on special duty in the service of the office; 
miscellaneous expenses, coutingencies of all kinds, and not exceeding 
$200 for extra labor, i 
Appropriations be made for the Coast and Geodetic Survey shall 
not be available for allowance to civilian er otber officers for sub- 
sixtbence while on duty at Washington (except as hereinbefore provided 
for officers of the field force ordered to Washington for short periods for 
consultation with the director), except as now provided by law. 


BUREAU OF FISHERIES 


, Commissioner's office: For the commissioner and other personal 
services in the District of Columbia in accordance with the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, $160,760. x 

Alaska service: Pribilof Islands—superintendent, $2,400; two agents 
and caretakers, at $2,000 each; assistant to agent, $1,200; two phy- 
siclans, dt $1,800 each; three school-teachers, at $1,200 each; two 
storekeepers, at $1,800 each; Alaska service at large—agent, $2,500; 
assistant agents—two at $2,000 each, one $1,800, one 51,500; Inspector, 
$1,800; wardens—one 51.200, seven at $1,000 each; in all, $38,200. 

Buployees at large: Assistant, $2,520; field superintendent, $1,800; 
field asgsistants—one $1,500, one $1,200; scientific assistant, $1,200; 
clerks—ane $1,200, one §900; fish-culturiste—one $960, two at $900 
each; three local agents, at $600 each; five machinists, at $960 each; 
two coxswains, at $720 each; In all, $21,120, 

Distribution (car) employees: Five. captains, at $1,400 each; six 
messengers, at $1,100 each; five assistant messengers, at $1,000 each; 
five apprentice messengers, at $840 each; five, cooks, at $720 each; 
in all, $26,400. _ + ; 

Employees at fish-cultural stations: Thirty-four. superintendents, at 
$1,500 each; foremen-—thirteen, at 81.200 each; one $1,080, one $1,000, 
one $860 ; fish-culturists—four at $960 each, thirty-six. at $900; appren- 
tice fish-culturists—six at $900 each, one $780, seven at $720 each, 
elghty-eight at $000 each; custodian of Jobster pound, 8720; custodian, 
$360; engineers—two at $1,100 each, one $1,000; two machinists, at 
$900 each; firemen-——two at 8720 each, eight at $600 each; cooks—two 
at 5900 each, one $480; im all, $184,620, 

Fish-reacue station, Mississippi River Valley: District supervisor, 
$2,500 ; superintendent, $1,500; two field foremen at $1,200 each; four 
fish-oulturists at large at $960 each; engineer, 51,200; clerk, $1,200; 
two coxswains at large at $720 each; two apprentice fish-culturists at 
$400 ; in all, $15,280, > 

Employees at biological stations: Director, $1,800; superintendent, 
$1,800; superintendent and director, $1,500; superintendent of fish- 
culture, $1,500; scientific assistante—two at $1,400 each, one $1,200; 
laboratory, aid, $900; shell expert, 81,200; foreman, $1,200 }, clerk, $900; 
two fiah-ulturists, at $900 each; five, apprentice fish-culturists, at $600 
each; two engineers, at 51,000 each; two firemen, at $600 each; in 
ali, $22,800, 

Steamer Albatross: Naturalist, $2,750; general assistant, $1,400; 
fishery expert, $1,400; clerk, $1,200; in all, $6,750, 

Steamers Gannet, Halcyon, and Phalarope> Masters—-one $1,700, one 
$1,500, one $1,400; first officer, 61,200; engineers—oue $1,400, two 
at $1,200 each; assistant engineer, $1,200; firemen—one $840, four 
at $780 each; seamen—five at $810 each, two at 5780 each; two 
cooks at $870 each; cabin boy, $600; in all, $22,710. 

For officers and crew of vessels for Alaska fisheries service, $31,630. 

Administration: For expenses of ‘the office of the commissioner, in- 
cluding stationery, scientific and reference books, periodicals and 
newspapers for library, furniture and equipment, telegraph and tele- 
phone service, compensation of temporary employees, and all other 
necessary expenses connected therewith, $2,900. 

Propagation of food fishes: For maintenance, repair, alteration, 
improvement, equipment, ang operation of fish-cultural station, ineclud- 
ing $15,000 for Saratega, Wyo., of which not to exceed $8,000 shall 
be available for construction of buildings, general propagation of food 
fishes and their distribution, including movement, maintenance, and 
repairs of cars, purchase of equipment and apparatus, contingent 
expenses, temporary labor, and not to exceed $10,000 for propagation 
and distribution of fresh-water mussels and the necessary expenses 
connected therewith, $886,250. 

Maintenance of vessels: For maintenance of vessels and launches, 
including purchase and repair of boats, apparatus, machinery, and 


other factlities required for use with the same, hire of vessels, and all 
other necessary expenzes in connection. therewith, and money accruing 
from. commutation of rations and provistons on board vessels may be 
paid an proper vouchers to the persons having charge of the mess of 
such vessels, 6107, 178, of which $10,000 shall be immediately available 
for the procurement of supplies and equipment required for shipment 
pL Ph ae 

Commutation of rations (not to exceed $1 per day) may be paid to 
olllcers and crews of vessels of the Bureau af Fisheries during the 
fiscal year 1925, under regulations prescribed. by the Secretary of 
Commerce, 

Inquiry respecting food fishes: For inquiry. inte: the causes of the 
decrease of food fishes in the waters of the United States, and for 
inyestigation and experiments in respect to the aquatic animals, plants, 
and waters in the interests of fish culture and the fishery industries, 
including maintenance, repair, improvement, equipment, and operations 
a biological stations, expenses of travel and preparation of reports, 
$38,170. y 

Fishery industries: For collection and compilation of statistics of 
the fisheries and the study of their methods and relations, and the 
methods of preservation and utilization of fishery products, including 
compensation of temporary employees, travel, and preparation of re- 
ports, Including temporary employees in the District of Columbid not 
to exceed $1,800, and all other necessary expenses in connection there- 
with, $26,200. 

Sponge fisheries: For protecting the sponge fisheries, including em- 
ployment of inspectors, watchmen, and temporary assistants, hire of 
boats, rental of office and storage, care of seized sponges and other 
property, travel, and all other expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act of August 15, 1914, to regulate the sponge fish- 
erles, $2,000. 

Alaska, general service: For protecting the seal fisheries of Alaska, 
including the furnishing of food, fuel, clothing, and other necessities 
of life to the natives of the Pribilof Islands of Alaska, transportation 
of supplies to and from the islands, expenses of travel of agents and 
other employees and subsistence (or per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
while on said islands, hire and maintenance of vessels, including 
$10,000 to be used in providing a reserve supply of food, clothing, 
medicines, and other necessities on the Pribilof Islands, and for all 
expenses necessary to carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act, to protect the seal fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 21, 1910, and for the protection of the fisheries of 
Alaska, including travel, hire of boats, employment of temporary labor, 
and all other necessary expenses connected therewith, $217,000, of 
which $100,000 shall be available immediately. 


TITER: IV.—DarartMent om LABOR 
OFFICH OF THD SECRETARY 


Salaries: Secretary of Labor, $12,000; Assistant Secretary, Second 
Assistant Secretary, and other personal services in the District of 
Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $183,900, 

Commissioners of conciliation : To enable the Secretary of Labor to 
exercise the authority vested in him by section 8 of the act creating 
the Department of Labor, and to appoint commissioners of conciliation, 
for per diem in lien of subsistence at not exceeding $4 traveling ex- 
penses, and not to exceed $18,800 for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and telegraph and teléphone service, $200,000. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the offices and bureaus 
of the department, for which appropriations for contingent and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. are not specifically made, including the purchase 
of stationery, furniture, and repairs to the, same, carpets, matting, 
ollcloth, file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges, laundry, street-car 
fares not exceeding $200; lighting and heating; purchase, exchange, 
maintenance, and repair of motor cycles and motor trucks; purchase, 
exchange, maintenance, and repair of a motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicle, to be used only for official purposes; freight and ex- 
press charges, newspaper clippings not to exceed 8900, postage to 
foreign countries, telegraph and telephone service, typewriters, adding 
machines, and other Jabor-saving devices; purchase of law books, books 
of reference, and periodicals not, exceeding $2,500; in all, $36,500; and 
jn addition thereto such sum as may be necessary, not in excess of 
$13,500, to facilitate the purchase, through the central purchasing 
office as provided in the act of June 17, 1910 (86 Stat. L. p. 531), 
of certain supplies for the Immigration, Service, shall be deducted from 
the appropriation “ Expenses of regulating immigration made for the 
fiscal year 1925 and added to the appropriation ‘“‘ Contingent expenses, 
Department of Labor,“ for that year; and the total sum thereof shall 
be and constitute the appropriation for contingent expenses for the 
Department of Labor, to be expended through the central purchasing 
office (Division of Publications and Supplies), Department of Labor. 

Rent: For rent of buildings and parts of buildings in the District of 
Columbia for the use of the Department of Labor, $24,600. 
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Printing and binding: For printing and binding for Department of 
Labor, including all its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services located 
in Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, $215,000. 

BUREAU, OF LABOB STATISTICS 

Sularies: For the commissioner and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia im aecordance with the classification act of 1923, 
$215,000, 


Per diem in lieu of subsistence not exceeding 84 of special, agents 


and employees, and for their transportation; experts and temporary 
asristanece: for fleld service outside of the District of Columbia, to be 
paid at the rate of not exceeding $8 per day; compensation of experts 
in the District of Columbia not te exceed im all $10,000; temporary 
statistical clerks, stenographers, and typewriters in the District of 
Columbia, to be selected from civil-seryice registers, the same person 
to be employed for not more than six consecutive months, the total 
expenditure for such temporary clerical assistanee in the District of 
Columbia not to exceed $6,000; traveling expenses of officers and em- 
ployees, purchase of reports and materials for reports and bulletins of 
the Burenu of Labor Statistics, 872,840. 

For periodicals, newspapers, documents, and special reports for the 
purpose of procuring strike data, price quotations, and court decisions 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 8300. 

BURBAD OW IMMIGRATION: 


Salaries: For the commissioner and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1928, 
891,840. 

Regulating immigration: For enforcement of the laws regulating 
Imutigration of aliens into the United States, inctuding the contract 

labor laws; cost of reports of decisions of the Federal courts, and 
digests thereof, for the use of the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion; salaries and expenses of all officers, clerks, and employees ap- 
pointed to enforce said laws, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia not to exceed $50,000, and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence when allowed pursuant to section 18 of the sundry civil 
appropriation act approved August 1, 1914; enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the act of February 5, 1917, entitled “An act to regulate 
the immigration of aliens to and the restdence of aliens in the United 
States,“ and acts amendatory thereof; necessary supplies, including 
exchange of typewriting mrachines, alterations and repairs, and for all 
other expenses authorized by said act; preventing the unlawful entry 
of Chinese into the United States by the appointment of suitable om- 
cers to enforce the laws in relation thereto; expenses of returning to 
China all Chinese persons found to be unlawfully in the United States, 
including the cost of imprisonment and actual expenses of conveyance 
of Chinese persons to the frontier or seaboard for deportation; refand- 
ing of head tax, maintenance bills, and immigration fines upon pres- 
entation of evidence showing conclusively that collection was made 
through error of Government officers; all to be expended’ under the 
direction of the Secretary of Labor, $3,800,000: Provided, That the 
purchase, exchange, use, maintenance, and operation of horse’ and 
metor vehicles required in the enforcement of the immigration and 
Chinese exclusion laws outside of the District of Columbia may be 
contracted for and the cost thereef paid from the appropriation for 
the enforcement of those laws under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of Labor may prescribe: Provided further, That not more than 
$12,000 of the sum appropriated herein may be expended in the pur- 
chaise and maintenance of such motor vehicles. 
IMMIGRATION STATIONS 


For remodeling, repairing (including repairs to the ferryboat Huis 
‘Island), remodeling buildings, and purchase of equipment, $100,000, 


BURBAU OF NATURALIZATION 


Salaries; For the commissioner and other personal services fn the 
District of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, 
$108,920. 

General expenses: For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of 
Labor, of examiners, interpreters, clerks, and stenographers, for the 
purpose of carrying on the work of the Bureau of Naturalization, pro- 
vided for by the act approved June 29, 1906, as amended by the act 
approved March 4, 1918 (Stat. L., vol. 3T, p. 736), and Muy 9, 1918 
(Stat. L., vol! 40, pp. 542-548, inclusive}, including not to exceed 
$52,000 for personal services in the District of Columbia, and for their 
actual and nécessary traveling expenses while absent from their offt- 
cial stations, including street-car’ fare on ‘official’ business at official 
stations, together with per diem in lien of subsistence, when allowed 
pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act approved 
August 1, 1914, and for such per diem together with actual necessary 
traveling expenses of officers and employees of the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation in Washington while absent on official duty outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; telegrams, verifications of legal papers, telephone 
service in offices outside of the District of Columbia; not to exceed 
$20,000 for rent of offices outside of the District of Columbia where 
suitable quarters can not be obtained in public buildings; carrying into 
effect section 13 of the act of June 29, 1906 (84 Stat., p. 600), as 


amended by the act approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., p. 765), and in 
accordance with the provisions of the sundry civil act of June 12, 
1917; and for mileage and fees to witnesses subpanned on behalf of 
the United States, the expenditures ‘from this appropriation shall be 
made in the manner aud under such regulation as the Secretary of 
Labor may prescribe, $561,560: Provided, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be available for the compensation of assistants to clerks 
of United States courts. 


CHILDREN’S BURBAU 

Salaries: For the chief, and other personal services in the District 
of Columbia in aecordance with the classification act of 1923, $117,820. 

To investigate and report upon matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and child life, and especially, to investigate the questions 
of infant mortatity, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, $236,080. 8 

Por traveling expenses and per diem in licu of subsistence at not 
exceeding $4 of officers, special agents, and other employees of the 
Children’s Bureau; experts and temporary assistants, to be paid at 
a rate not exceeding $6 a day, and interpreters to be paid at a rate not 
exceeding $4 a day when actualy employed; purchase of reports and 
material for the publications of the Children's Bureau, newspapers, 
and clippings net exceeding $700 to enable the Children’s Bureau to 
secure data regarding the progress: of legislation affecting children and 
the activities: of publie and private organizations dealing with children, 
and for reprints from) State, city, and private publications: for distri- 
bution when said reprints can be procured more cheaply than they 
ean be printed by the Government, $72,000. 

Promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy: For 
carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the promo- 
tion of the welfare and hygiene ef maternity and infancy, and for other 
purposes,“ approved November 23, 192%, $1,007,092.51: Prosided, That 
the apportionments to the States and to the Children’s Bureau for ad- 
ministration shall be computed.on the basis of not to exceed $1,240,000, 
as authorized by the set entitled An act for the promotion of the 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for other purposes,” 
approved November 23, 1921. 

j WOMEN’S BUREAW 


For carrying out the provisions of the aet entitled“ An act to establish 
in the Department of Labor a bureau to be known as fhe Women’s 
Bureau,” approved. June. 5, 1920, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere; purchase of material for reports and 
edueational exhibits, incliding newspaper clippings not exceeding $200, 
and traveling expenses, $107,380. 

EMPLOXMBPNT SPRVICD 


To enable the Secretary of Laber to foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United States, including juniors 
legally employed, to improve their working conditions, to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment by regularly coltecting, fornish- 
ing, and pablishing employment information as to opportunities for 
employment; maintaming a system for clearing labor between the 
several States; cooperating with and coordinating: the public employ- 
ment offices throughout the country, including personat services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, and fer their actual necessary 
traveling expenses while absent from their oficia} station, together with 
their per diem im lieu of subsistence, when allowed pursuant to sectiom 
13-of the sundry civil appropriation aet approved August 1. 1914; sup- 
plies and equipment, telegraph, and telephone service, and miscellaneous 
expenses, $206,284. 


Mr, SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, before taking up the bill in 
detail I desire to express my deep appreeiation of the valuable 
services rendered by the members of the subcommittee, and I 
have reference to the members on both sides of the aiste. 
For several weeks this subcommittee has been earnestly at 
work with all the multitude of details involved in the four 
bills. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that it has been teamwork 
of the highest type. Therefore, I wish to express my deep 
eat it of the very valuable services rendered. [Ap- 
plause. 

This bill carries the regular annual appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice, including the judiciary, and 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor. Heretofore these 
departments have been appropriated for in two separate bills, 
the Departments of State and Justice being provided for in 
one bill, and the Departments of Commerce and Labor in an- 
other, so that the appropriations for the four departments are 
here presented in one Bill for the first time. 

The entire amount recommended in the bill for the four 
departments is $66,849,160.80. 
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This includes $3,500,000 for the census of agriculture, which 
the law provides shall be taken once in every five years, and 


which was not appropriated for last year. Deducting the 
amount for the census of agriculture, the total recommended 
for 1925 for comparable items is $399,863.70 less than the cur- 
rent appropriations for 1924—including the $240 bonus—and 
$214,343 less than the Budget estimates for 1925, which in- 
clude reclassification for positions in the District of Columbia, 
but not for the field service. 

The appropriations recommended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia are on the basis of the allocations estab- 
lished by the Personnel Classification Board pursuant to the 
provisions of the classification act, approved March 3, 1923, 
and, in form, are in accord with the practice adopted by the 
committee in previously reported appropriation bills for the 
fiscal year 1925. The restrictive provision regulating the ex- 
penditure of appropriations for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, contained in the bills heretofore considered 
by the House, is recommended in this bill, and will be found in 
the paragraph making appropriations for salaries in the office 
of the Secretary of State on page 2 of the bill. 

In computing rates of compensation the classification act 
provided that the existing pay should be the base pay, plus any 
bonus the employee was receiving. To this amount was added 
the Increase necessary to make the rate of pay for the particu- 
lar position come within the rates of pay established in the 
classification act for 1923. The actual increase, therefore, 
under the net is not the difference between the base pay for 
1924 and the amount recommended for 1925, but the difference 
between the combined amounts for base pay and bonus and the 
amount recommended for the fiscal year 1925, In several of the 
bureaus and offices the effect of this has been that, although 
there is an apparent increase in a recommended appropriation 
for personal services for 1925, compared with the appropria- 
tion made for the fiscal year 1924, an actual reduction has 
taken place. 

The increases for the departments provided for in this bill 

due to the classification of personnel in the District of Colum- 
bia are as follows: 
State Department 
Justice Department. 
Commerce Departmen oe 
Labor Department. 202 2 

Statements showing by bureaus and offices the salaries in the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1924, separated accord- 
ing to base pay and bonus, compared with the initial rates fixed 
for the fiscal year 1925, in accordance with the classification 
act, are printed at the end of the hearings for each department. 

The committee’s first report accompanying this bill was very 
materially in error as to the comparison of the Budget esti- 
mates for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 1925 
with the appropriations for 1924. This was due to the fact that, 
by oversight, there had not been taken into the calculation a 
deficiency appropriation of $400,000 for crude-rubber investiga- 
tions and one of $150,000 for customs statistics. These defi- 
ciency appropriations were made for 1923, but had also been 
made available for expenditure during 1924, and while, techni- 
cally, they are 1928 appropriations, and have been so regarded 
by the Budget Bureau, the disbursements thereunder have 
fallen mostly within the fiscal year 1924, and, out of fairness to 
the department, they should have been included as 1924 appro- 
priations when comparisons with the 1925 Budget estimates 
were under consideration. 

There was also a 1924 appropriation of $150,000 for customs 
statistics which had originally been made for the customs service 
under the Treasury Department and which was subsequently 
transferred to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This should, as a matter of justice, have been included in the 
calculations. 

The committee has obtained the consent of the House to cor- 
rect the report and revise it in a manner to show the true 
situation, and this has been done. Persons desiring to know 
just how the Department of Commerce, and particularly the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has fared under 
the bill reported by the committee should obtain House Report 
No. 419 (star print), and refer to pages 7 to 12, inclusive. The 
revised report shows (page 8) that the Bureau of the Budget 
had recommended for the Department of Commerce for 1925, 
aside from the amount of $3,500,000 for the census of agricul- 
ture, $20,547,025. The 1924 appropriations, exclusive of 
$1,399,873 for the $240 bonus for the field service for which 
no estimate was submitted, is $20,445,084. The amount esti- 
mated is, on this basis, $101,941 more than the comparable 
1924 appropriation. The 1925 estimates, however, include an 
increase of $298,073 on account of classifications of salaries, 


and when this is taken into consideration there is a net de- 
crease in the Budget estimates, aside from classification and 
bonus, of $196,132. f 

For the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce the 
Budget increase for strictly new work, leaving out of con- 
sideration any increase on account of bonus and classification, 
was $236,632. This, however, was a net figure. Among the 
items for that bureau was a voluntary decrease of $275,000 
in the crude rubber item, and with that eliminated there was 
a net Increase in all other items for the bureau of more than 
$500,000. This increase the committee felt was entirely dis- 
proportionate. A few other bureaus received slight increases, 
but these were, in the aggregate, less than the increase for the 
single Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

The Lighthouse Service in the Budget recommendations re- 
ceived a reduction of $343,500 in the current appropriations. 
The committee thought that it would not be wise to endanger 
the safety of life and property by curtailing the Lighthouse 
Service, nor did it believe that Congress and the country would 
approve such a step. But, in framing the appropriations for 
1925, the committee had to keep in mind its general policy 
of keeping the aggregate of the appropriations in a given bill 
within the Budget total, and consequently within the revenue. 
The committee could not restore the appropriations for the 
Lighthouse Service without making reductions under the Budget 
estimates elsewhere in the bill. Inasmuch as the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce was the only bureau in the 
department which had received a very material increase in the 
Budget estimates there was no other quarter in which the 
committee could effect a decrease in the estimates from which 
it might allocate moderate increases in the Budget figures for 
other services where the estimates were below current law. 
Accordingly the bill as reported does carry material reductions 
under the Budget estimates for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. On the other hand, with one or two un- 
important exceptions, and with the exception of the appropria- 
tion for crude-rubber investigations, which the bureau itself 
regards as & temporary activity, the amounts recommended in 
the bill for 1925 constitute in every instance a substantial in- 
crease over the amount of the current appropriation plus the 
inerease occasioned by the classification act and the absorption 
of the $240 bonus, These increases aggregate $171,843. No 
other service in the entire bill received such liberal treatment 
at the hands of the Budget Bureau or of the Committee on 
Appropriations as did the Bureau of Foregn and Domestic 
Commerce. It is well to reflect at this time upon the ecomparu- 
tively recent and unusual enlargement of the funds for the 
support of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

For the fiscal year 1920 it received a total of $1,085,000; for 
1921, $1,136,000; for 1922, $1,451,000; for 1923, $1,925,000; and 
for 1924, $3,056,000.. In other words, it has jumped from the 
fiscal year 1920, four years ago, from $1,085,000 a year to 
$3,056,000, nearly $2,000,000 increase in the annual appro- 
priation. 

The amount which the committee recommends in this bill 
will give a further increase of $171,000 for new work; and this 
sum, taken into consideration with the past unprecedented 
growth, should give still further room for conservative and 
Sane advancement. To have granted all that was demanded 
for the bureau would have been exceedingly unwise, taking into 
consideration the other problems with which the committee 
had to cope. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What is the nature of this new work 
the department is undertaking? 

Mr. SHREVE. The new work consists principally in the 
establishment of commercial attachés and trade commissioners 
in some of the countries where we are not now represented. 
It also has to do with enlarging the division of export com- 
modities, which is largely in operation in the United States, 
and various other minor matters of that sort. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The committee, I assume, made some 
examination into the nature of this work and determined it to 
be beneficial. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that probably no 
branch of the service received such careful attention from the 
committee as the Department of Commerce, for the reason that 
we all recognize the splendid work that department has been 
doing. Because of that we wanted to give them every last 
dollar we could, and it was with deep regret that we found 
ourselves in a position where we had to make some reduction 
below the estimates made by the Bureau of the Budget. ‘ 

The appropriations for general expenses of the Lighthouse 
Service was reduced by the Budget in the sum of $140,200. The 
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committee has restored the appropriation to the current figure, 
although there is an apparent reduction of $7,500, due to the 
transfer of that sum to the appropriations for contingent 
expenses of the department. 

The appropriation for public works under the Lighthouse 
Service was cut by the Budget in the sum of $201,500, of which 
$140,600 applied to the construction of light vessels and tend- 
ers und $61,500 to establishing and improving aids to naviga- 
tion. The Budget reduction of $140,000 for light vessels was 
allowed to stand, but the committee has restored the amount of 
$61,500 for aids to navigation, 


Let me say that pressure came from every quarter of the |. 


United States when it was learned that the general expenses 
for this bureau had been reduced. When it was learned that 
the aids to navigation along the Paeifſe coast und the Atlantic 
coast, as well as in the various rivers and lakes of our country, 
were to be reduced, and when it began to be broadcast that there 
was likely to be a curtailment in the serviee rendered, they im- 
mediately began to make their wants known to Congress, and T 
am glad to say we have nestored this just as far as we could 
with the funds available. 

Another Budget reductien whicli the committee has restored 
is that of $78,040 im the appropriation for regulating immigra- 
tion. The hearings disclosed no reduction in the volume of work 
imposed by law upon this bureau. On the contrary, it was 
shown that surreptitious entries in violation of law are, if any- 
thing, increasing, and that the volume of work imposed upon 
the border forces in connection: with the examination of appli- 
eants for lawful entry leaves but little time for any effective 
3 of the borders against surreptitious entry on the part 

ef those who are barred by the law. As a result it is known 
that large numbers of aliens are being smuggled into the coun- 
try In violation of the provisions of the immigration act. 

This bureau turned into the Treasury in the fiscal year 1923 
a total of $4,651,180.83, which is over $1,000,000 in excess of the 
total appropriations for that year. In view of the undiminished 
volume of work confronting the bureau for the coming fiscal 
year, the committee felt that it should restore the amount of 
the Budget ent, and has recommended that the amount of the 
current appropriation be continued for next year. 

In the Bureau of Fisheries the Budget reductions under the 
current appropriations of $15,000 fer the propagation of food 
fishes and $5,000 fer inquiry respecting food fishes have been 
restored, and the bill carries for these two items the amounts 
now available under the current law. ‘These two appropriations 
have already been reduced in recent years to pre-war levels, 
The most recent available statisties disclose that there is an 
annum production in the United States and Alaska of more than 
two and one-half billions of pounds of fishery products, with a 
value to the fishermen of $86,000,000, and the committee was of 
the opinion that the Government's activities in aid of this im- 
portant industry ought mot to be farther curtailed. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


The committee has recommended for the State Department, 
including the foreign service, a total of $14,058,646,29, which 
is $240,019.21 less than the appropriations for 1924, and $1,800 
less than the Budget estimates for 1925. 

The reduction under the estimate is occasioned by trans- 
ferring the item for $1,800 for the hire of a steam launch at 
the embassy at Constantinople to the appropriation for con- 
tingent expenses, foreign missions, without the lat- 
ter appropriation. 

Of the sum of $14,958,646.29 recommended for the depart- 
ment, $5,000,000 is for the annual payment to the Government 
of Colombia, under the treaty settling the dispute between the 
two Governments with reference to Panama, and $250,000. is 
for the annual payment to the Republic of Panama under 
the treaty according this 8 the right to construct 
and operate the canal across the Isthmus. Then there are 
various other appropriations under this department totaling 
$583,632.29, representing additional obligations arising from 
treaties, so that we have a total of $5,833,682.29 net properly 
chargeable to the cost ef operating the State Department, 
Deducting this sum from the total amount carried in the Dill 
for the department, there remains $0,125,014. ee this 
sum the department shows u large annual cash income. In 
1923, $4,000,000 was collected In fees for viséing alien. pass- 
ports; over one and one-quarter million dollars was collected in 
fees for passports issued to Americans, which, together with 
other fees, made the total cash receipts for that year $7,950,000, 
Dedueting this sum from the 8 which le as appropriated 
for running the department, there remains $1,1 9 N Which 
represents the estimated net cost of operating the State De- 
partment during the fiseal year 1925. 


The department approaches the new fiscal year with the 
possibility of two important changes in the diplomatic situa- 
tion, namely, the of the embassies at Constantinople 
and at Mexico City. At the former the Government has been 
represented for a number of years by a commissioner in the 
form of a naval officer, The other governments have been 
similarly represented, or by a chargé d’affaires. Concerted 


new immigration legislation, the bill for which 
is now pending in Congress, 

The bill as neported carries no additional personnel for the 
tal service, altheugh evidence adduced at the hear- 


In 1922 the personnel was reduced under the preeeding year 
by 112, while the number of pieces of incoming and outgoing 
mail was increased by 158,000. In 1923 the personnel was still 
but the department’s mail was increased 


for many years been the budget officer of the department, 
stated that the past reductions had brought the personnel to 
bedrock, It ought to be said here that no more faithful, efi- 
client, and loyal servant ef the Government than Mr. Carr has 
ever appeared before the Appropriations Committee, 

The Budget estimates and the bill as reported to the House 
carry the following reductions under the current appropria- 
tions; 


Chargés d'affaires ad repi er 


be- ‘diplomatic and Pand, consult 


IRR Se ENEE EA 


officers while recelying 


gro ee es ie ies tt EES SAS EE RE A eA 10, 000 
Transportation of datsmane and consular o Seid ESTER OOS , 000. 
Embassy, legation, and consular bulldings ‘aa grounds. 17, 000 
Post wances mame Siento S eee , 000 
Mixed Claims Commission TOIME ARAN REO EELS, „000 


Important savings were effected by the adoption of the sug- 
gestion of the Budget Bureau to drop the appropriation for 
salaries and expenses of interpreters and guards to consulates 
and that for administering the passport control act and to 
transfer the personnel of the former appropriation to salaries 
of the Consular Service, and of the latter to the appropriation 
for clerk hire at United States consulates, and to provide for 
the expenses of the two appropriations to be abolished out of 
the appropriation for contingent expenses at United States 
consulates. On account of the greater flexibility which the 
department may exercise in disbursing these funds where the 
appropriations are combined it has been possible to reduee the 
aggregate amount. 

The Mixed Claims Commission, charged with the responsl- 
bility of settling claims of the American Government or of 
Ameriean citizens against the German Gevernment or 
nationals, has made a notably creditable showing. Of the 
appropriation ef $180,000 for the fiscal year 1923, $84,500 was 
saved and returned to the Treasury. The current appropria- 
tion is $222,300, but the American agent, testifying before the 
committee, estimated he would be able to save this year about 
$39,000, The estimate for the fiscal year 1925 fs $40,160 under 
the current appropriation. Since the organization of the com- 
mission, up to the time of the hearings, 12,416 claims had been 
filed, aggregating $1,479,064,313.92. Claims to the number of 
296, in the aggregate sum of . gate haye been disposed 
of by awards totaling $13,287,285 

There have been 69 claims pyaar) Aggregating $39,644,- 
092.26, and 156 claims withdrawn and rejected, amounting to 
a total of $31,327,301.87. As a result of one decision on the 
war-risk-insurance premium claims there will be 3,190 dig- 
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missals, aggregating $345,442,796.17. That leaves to be dis- 
posed of by the commission 8,704 claims, totaling $1,045,301,- 
487.03, which include the claim of the United States Govern- 
ment amounting to $255,554,810.58 for the army of occupa- 


The appropriation for post allowances to diplomatic and con- 
sular officers which has been carried for a number of years 
for the purpose of supplementing the compensation of officers 
in the foreign service to meet the added cost of living due to 
the disturbed condition of the world has been reduced by the 
Budget from $150,000 to $125,000. ‘This is in line with the 
policy which Congress has followed in recent years of gradu- 
ally reducing this appropriation which at one time stood at 
$700,000. If the so-called Rogers bill for the reorganization 
of the foreign service is enacted into law, it is hoped that the 
necessity for the post-allowance appropriation will be obviated. 

The bill carries an apparent increase of $203,860 for the 
salaries in the office of the Secretary of State. Of this amount 
$78,700 is due entirely to classification and the remainder 
is the amount of the $240 bonus which is made a part of the 
permanent pay by the classification act. The principal other 
increases in the bill compared with the 1924 appropriations 
are as follows: 


In to embassies and legations_......-.......... $500. 
pointes Of ce ante so Sue a ea 1, 700. 
N co mmission, poitea States and Mexico. ~-. 14, 086. 50 
International Railroad . PORDAS ANSE 800. 
International Sanitary Bureau 154. 29 
Pecuniary claims between United States and Great Britain- 380. 00 
American High Commission 5, fe 


The appropriation for interpreters to embassies and lega- 
tions bas been increased in the sum of $500 to provide in- 
creased compensation for the interpreter at the legation at 
Bangkok, Siam. The department represented that the present 
incumbent is a very valuable man and that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to retain his services at the low salary of 
$2,000. In case of his resignation the d ent has no one 
in view with the necessary qualifications to fill the vacancy. 
The department’s request for the increase had been granted 
by the Budget Bureau, and the committee deemed it advisable 
to accede, 

The increase of $1,700 for salaries of consular assistants is 
due entirely to automatic salary increases under the law. 

The approaching resumption of full diplomatic relations 
with Mexico has made it appropriate to increase the appropria- 
tion for the Mexican Boundary Commission to a figure ap- 
proaching the amount carried in former years. Accordingly 
the Budget estimate of $40,000 for this work has been granted, 
an increase of $14,086.50 over the current appropriation. 

The International Railroad Congress, which was not included 
in the bill of a year ago, is carried in the present bill in the 
sum of $800. The United States has been a contributing mem- 
ber of this congress since its organization, and Mr. Carr in- 
formed the committee that this Government has been re- 
quested to pay its quota for the current year, and is morally 
obligated to meet it, notwithstanding the fact no appropriation 
has been made. A deficiency estimate for the current year’s 
quota has already been submitted. Membership in this organi- 
zation is for periods of five years, the present period termi- 
nating at the end of 1924. If at the end of the five-year period 
an adhering government does not serve notice of its intention to 
withdraw, the obligation for another period is automatically 
renewed. In the absence of an express direction of Congress 
so to do, it is not believed the Secretary of State will serve 
such notice of withdrawal, in view of the fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has recommended the continuance 
of our membership in the Congress. 

The appropriation for the United States section of the Inter- 
American High Commission has been increased from $15,000 to 
$20,000. For a number of years this appropriation stood at 
$25,000. In the act for 1923 it was reduced to $19,600, and last 
year it was further reduced to $15,000. The work of this com- 
mission can not be better described than by reading a brief 
extract from the hearings, as follows: 


Mr. BHERWELL. The Inter-American High Commission has nothing 
to do with diplomatic matters. What we mainly do is this: If the 
necessity for a Pan American agreement on some economic or financial 
matter, or one to facilitate trade, is felt, then this matter is placed 
before the different sections of the commission; they discuss it freely 
and when they come to an agreement which seems practical they may 
even draw up a tentative draft of a treaty and pass it to the respective 
Departments of State. Then they are through. The Deparfments of 
State will enter Into negotiations and do anything that ís required 
after that. When the treaty is signed, the sections of the commission 
urge its ratification in each country; and when it is ratified they see 
that it is carried out in their respective countries. 


Mr. TINKHAM. That is, when these treaties touch upon economic 
matters? 

Mr, SHERWELL. These treaties touch upon economic matters entirely. 
In the Fifth Pan American Conference held at Santiago, Chile, last 
spring, all the economic subjects—I think I may say all—were pre- 
pared by the Inter-American High Commission. The Secretary of State 
asked the chairman of the council for memoranda on these subjects. 
Those memoranda were prepared by the Council of the Inter-American 
High Commission and sent to the United States Department of State, 
and they were the basis of the instructions to our delegates. The 
treaties that were entered into and the resolutions passed were based 
on the work of this commission. 


The work of this commission has been materially increased 
as a result of the Fifth Pan American Congress. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I am satisfied the committee 
has brought out this bill with painstaking care, and the ques- 
tions I want to ask are not asked in a spirit of criticism but 
for the purpose of gaining information. I note that through- 
out the bill appropriations are made in accordance with the 
classification act. I would like to ask the gentleman what in- 
formation the committee itself had before it from which it 
could determine that the number of employees suggested in the 
classification act, and for which these appropriations are made, 
was necessary and that the employees were performing their 
functions and were necessary in these departments. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that we gathered 
that information from a careful examination of the witnesses 
who appeared before the committee. If the gentleman will take 
up any matter he has in mind and make an examination of the 
hearings he will find that those things are all carefully worked 
out in the statement made by the Bureau of the Budget. There 
is a recommendation as to how this new money—provided 
there is an increase—shall be used. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I am not speaking of the new 
work, but of the general appropriations. What I am getting at 
is this: How does the Congress know whether this given num- 
ber of employees for which we are providing are really per- 
forming full service or not, 

Mr. SHREVE. Simply by placing the man in charge and 
who has the information on one side of the table and the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee on the other side. The members of 
the subcommittee then ask those very questions of him. They 
ask him how they are getting along with this help; if they 
are all employed; if they can not get along with a less number 
of employees; and it is all worked out in that way. The gen- 
tleman will find all of that information in the hearings. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. The gentleman will under- 
stand, of course, that I am asking these questions for informa- 
tion. It is my impression that we have too many Government 
employees, and along that same line I notice that traveling 
expenses and contingent expenses are allowed in lump sums. 
What evidence—and the gentleman will understand that these 
questions are not asked in a spirit of criticism but for informa- 
tion—is there before Congress that these traveling expenses 
are all necessary and that the amount asked by these various 
bureaus are justified? 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that those things 
are all shown in detail. The man who has occasion to travel 
must keep an accurate account of his expenses; he must take 
receipts, and those accounts have to pass through the audit 
division. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I understand that, but my 
inquiry is directed to this: What information Congress has as 
to the necessity for all of the traveling done by these different 
bureaus? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, of course, we have to depend some- 
what on the intelligence of the men who are directing the è 
bureaus. They are the ones who, in the last analysis, know 
whether the traveling is necessary, and it is absolutely impossi- 
ble for us to analyze all those small details, 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Of course, this is rather out 
of the line of the gentlemen of the committee, but I would like 
to ask if the gentleman does not think that perhaps there might 
be times when Congress, for its own information and in order 
to act intelligently on these matters, should make an investiga- 
tion into these matters and ascertain why it is that we can not 
travel anywhere in the United States without running into 
representatives’ of bureaus, departments, commissions, and 
boards traveling at the expense of the Government? 

Mr. SHREVE. I am very happy to say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma—who has not been with us so long—that that 
has been our business for the last four or five years, and 
probably the Committee on Appropriations has had more to do 
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with it, because it has simply refused to make appropriations 
so that these people could be carried on the pay roll, and we 
have separated from the pay roll more than 45,000 Government 
clerks in the last three or four years, This, of course, was the 
combined effort of both sides of the House. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I understand that. I helped 
to draw the Budget bill in the Sixty-sixth Congress and I have 
had experience as the State auditor of my State in handling 
such matters. I am seeking information because it is my 
candid opinion that many of them could well be cut off if 
we would go at it like a business concern and cut them off 
and leave them at home and leave them off of the pay roll. 

Mr. SHREVE. I think myself there is an opportunity there 
for some more careful investigation. 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLY. I was called out for a few moments and did 
not hear all of the gentleman’s very excellent speech, but I 
would like to ask the gentleman, if he has not already touched 
upon the subject, to give us some information regarding the 
division dealing with the Pan American Union. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to my colleague and to the gentle- 
men of the House that there was a time when the people of 
South America were not friendly to us on account of our 
Monroe doctrine, but when we went to war wiith Spain and 
drove the haughty Spaniard forever from the American Conti- 
nent, pacified the island of Cuba, rendering the island sani- 
tary and her homes habitable, and even built the little red 
schoolhouse up on the hillsides and then gave back the gem 
of the Antilles to its original owners, the people of South 
America began to realize that after all the Monroe doctrine 
was enunciated for our own protection rather than for the 
purpose of acquiring territory, and I will say to the gentle- 
man that it was not so very long after the Spanish War that 
Colonel Roosevelt, Elihu Root, and a number of prominent 
South Americans, organized what is known as the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. It is a union of all the States, north and south, 
and Jet me say that the South American Republics have all 
adopted the Constitution of the United States in so far as it 
is applicable to their condition, and we all have the same 
ideals and the same common patriotism. To my mind the 
Pan American Union is the mightiest combination and in- 
fluence for universal peace and good will among the nations 
of men that the world has ever seen. [Applause.] I stated 
on a former occasion that the people of North America and 
South America should stand together. We should make the 
two Americas the last word in the world’s civilization. We 
should establish a fixed policy with our South American na- 
tions which would become the firm foundation upon which 
the destinies of the world shall rest. That should be America’s 
highest purpose. [Applause.] It is inspiring, it is unifying, 
and it is fundamental. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The appropriations for the Department of Justice logically 
fall into three main divisions, namely, the department proper, 
judicial, and penal institutions. Under the department proper 
are included the Attorney General's office, contingent expenses, 
printing and binding, and so forth, the appropriations for spe- 
cial activities such as conduct of customs cases, enforcement 
of antitrust laws; investigation and prosecution of war frauds, 
and so forth, and detection and prosecution of crimes. 

Under judicial are grouped the appropriations for salaries 
and expenses of the various United States courts, marshals, 
attorneys, and other court officers; fees of witnesses and jurors, 
and so forth. The expenses of the Federal penitentiaries and 
of maintaining Federal prisoners in State and county institu- 
tions are appropriated for under the head of penal institutions. 

The Budget estimates for the department proper were $166,- 
525 in excess of the current appropriations. The committee 
granted $152,962 of this increase, of which $44,920 was for the 
Attorney General's office, to absorb the $240 bonus and the 
increases under the classification act. Printing and binding 
was increased in the sum of $35,000, most of which is for 
increased printing for the courts. An increase of $19,500 was 
allowed in the appropriation for defending suits in the Court 
of Claims, making the total for next year $79,500. Out of 
this appropriation is paid the cost of stenographers, reporters, 
the traveling expenses of the Government’s attorney, and trav- 
eling expenses and fees of witnesses, many of whom are highly 
expert, and may not be obtained except upon the payment of 
relatively large fees. When it is considered that there are now 
pending in the Court of Claims 2,300 cases, involving an aggre- 
gate of slightly more than one and three-quarter billions of 
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dollars, the proposed appropriation of $79,500 seems a very 
modest sum for the expenses of defending the interests of the 
Government. * 

During the fiscal year 1923, 283 cases were disposed of, in 
which the claims aggregated $46,416,041.88. With an appro- 
priation of only $65,000 the department won 203 of the cases 
outright, the amount claimed being $33,753,550.83, and of the 
$12,662,491.05 claimed in the remaining 80 cases, judgments 
were obtained in the total sum of only $2,731,395.74 On July 
1, 1922, there were 747 cases pending in the Court of Claims, 
involving $805,000,000. A year later the number of cases 
pending had increased to 1,957, involving $1,346,000,000, and on 
March 11, 1924, there were 2,300 cases pending aggregating 
$1,774,847,673,35. | 

For detection and prosecution of crimes the bill carries 
$2,301,722, an increase of $56,722. This increase is occasioned 
in part by certain additional personnel in Washington; partly 
by the difference between the present base pay of employees in 
the District of Columbia and the amount necessary for com- 
pensation under the classification act; and the balance by sup- 
plies, material, and equipment for the criminal-identification 
bureau. 

A portion of the appropriation, namely, $112,860, has been 
allotted for the purpose of the inspection of the judicial offices. 
There will be an increase of seven in the number of employees 
assigned to this important work, which is amply justified by 
the recent increase in the number of courts. For the work of 
the bureau of investigation the sum of $2,188,862 has been 
allotted. In this bureau there will be an increase of about 20 
in the personnel at the seat of Government, made necessary by 
the department’s recent action in removing the criminal-iden- 
tification work from the Leavenworth prison to Washington. 

The subcommittee allowed the Budget estimate of $89,470 for 
the conduct of customs cases, an increase over the current 
appropriation of $6,370. Of this increase $4,000 is for an addi- 


‘tional special attorney, $1,200 for a stenographer, $620 for a 


messenger, and $1,300 for additional travel expenses. The office 
of the Assistant Attorney General in charge of this work is 
located, by provision of law, at New York City. Dockets for the 
hearing of these cases are maintained in more than 40 cities of 
the United States, and the department’s attorneys must travel 
this circuit to defend the interests of the Government. The 
tariff act of 1922 has resulted in a large increase in the number 
of cases. For the fiscal year 1920 the number of cases filed 
involving the classification of merchandise was 2,416. In suc- 
ceeding fiscal years the number of cases filed was: 1921, 4,863; 
1922, 12,336; 1928, 26,303; and for the first six months of 1924, 
20,778. Corresponding increases are noted in the cases involv- 
ing the valuation of merchandise and in the number of appeals. 

The bill carries for the enforcement of antitrust laws $201,200, 
an increase of $1,200 over the current appropriation, occasioned 
entirely by the increases of compensation over base pay under 
the classification act. Eleven new cases were instituted during 
the fiscal year 1923, four of which have been disposed of. A 
total of 25 cases were terminated in 1923, 11 of which were civil 
and 14 criminal. Thirteen of the 25 were ultimately determined 
in favor of the Government, 8 were decided adversely to the 
Government, and 9 were dismissed on motion of the Govern- 
ment, 3 of which were pending as to only one or two defend- 
ants, the cases having theretofore been decided favorably to the 
Government as to the principal defendants. 

Five cases are now pending in the circuit court of appeals 
and three in the Supreme Court. Fines were imposed in 1923 
in the sum of $191,500, and to date, in 1924, $107.350. Two 
hundred and ten separate and unrelated investigations looking 
to the bringing of suits were under way in 1923, and about 
the same number of investigations are in progress at the 
present time. During the present fiscal year the department 
has opened an Office in San Francisco with an attorney in 
charge for the purpose of initiating and conducting suits in 
antitrust cases arising on the Pacific coast. Theretofore, on 
account of the great distance from headquarters, the proper 
amount of attention could not be given to cases in this ter- 
ritory. One of the cases arising since the opening of the San 
Francisco office is that against the builders’ exchange of that 
city. It was charged that the material dealers had formed a 
combination to withhold building material from contractors 
who employed union labor. The case had been tried and lost 
in the State court. The department could get jurisdiction 
only if it could show that interstate commerce was involved, 
which was a close question. However, the Government won 
the case, and it is now pending in the Supreme Court on ap- 
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For the investigation and prosecution of war frauds the bill 
earries $500,000, which is the amount of the Budget estimate 
and of the current appropriation, Aecording to the testimony, 
the work of this section has not yet reached its peak. There 
has been established by Executive order a joint board com- 
posed of about six officers of the War Department and the 
members of the advisory council and the heads of the various 
units of the war transaction section of the Department of 
Justice for the purpose of facilitating the audit of the books 
of the War Department and the bringing over of the claims to 
the Department of Justice for prosecution, so that the work 
of the war transaction section may be brought to a conclusion 
at as early a date as possible, Suits are now pending in 117 
cases involving $62,242,741.23. 

There are 19 claims pending with receivers or trustees in 


claims have been disposed of by collection in full or by eom- 
promise, in the total amount of $6,019,889. Meanwhile there 
are 300 cases which have been brought over from the War De- 
partment which are under investigation and on which no 
action has as yet been taken. The total number of cases 
which have come before the war transaction section sinee its 
establishment, and which have. either been disposed of or are 
in guit or under investigation, is 574, involving a total amount 
of $112,831,875.56. Since the hearings have elosed the sub- 
committee in charge of the bill has received a letter from 
Judge Bigger, a member of the advisory council of the war 
transaction section, setting forth the amount of recoveries to 
the Goyernment, ; j 

The amount of money recovered to date is $5,888,262.15, of 
. Which $4,938,262:15 has actually been paid into the Treasury 
in cash and $900,000 is in the ferm of deferred payments, 
which have been secured to the satisfaction of officials of the 
Treasury Department. In addition, the Government has bid 
in a large manufacturing plant at $350,001, being two-thirds of 
the appraised value, under foreclosure of mortgage held by 
the Government by virtue of a judgment for $514,588.01, so 
that the sum total of recovery to date is 56,188,263. 15. 

Further settlements have been practically: agreed upon 
which the department has every reason at present to believe 
will within a yery short time bring the recoveries to approxi- 
mately $9,000,000; and Judge Bigger states it as his belief 
that before the end of the fiseal year the recoveries will ap- 
proximate $10,000,000. The appropriations’ for this activity 
up to the close of the present fiscal year total $1,000,000; 80 
that if the expectations of the department are realized the 
cost to the Government will be about 10 per cent of the 
amounts recovered. 

Let me say to you, gentlemen, that a number of very im- 
portant matters are still pending, among them the cantonment 
cases. I believe the Camp Sherman case is already at issue 
and ready for trial. Three other cases have been prepared and 
are awaiting trial. There are 12 cases in all and they involve 
a sum of over $60,000,000. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I desire to insert in the RECORD 
a copy of a letter sent me by Judge Bigger. 

The letter referred to follows: 


DEPARTMENT oF JUSTICE, 
; Washington, D. C., March 27, 1924. 
Hon, MILTON J. SHREVE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D, Q. 

Dear SIR: In response to the suggestion made by a member of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, of which you are chairman, for a 
brief statement of the results of the work of the War Transactions See- 
tion of the Department of Justice in money recovered for the Goyern- 
ment to this date, you are advised that the amount of money recoyered 
to date is $5,838,262.15. In addition to this amount recovered in money, 
in an action in the United States court the Government recovered a 
Judgment for $514,588.91, and under a decree in foreclosure of a mort- 
gage held by the Government a large manufacturing plant was bid in by 
the Government at two-thirds of the appraised value, being $350,001, 
the purchase price being applied upon, the judgment. This amount 
being added to the recoveries in money, makes the sum total of re 
covery to date §$6,188,263.15. 

The cash actually paid into the Treasury up to this date, according 
to our records, is the sum of $4,938,262.15; deferred payments amount 
to $900,000, the same being secpred to the satisfaction of the officials 
of the Treasury Department, 

In addition to this amount, settlements have beeni practically agreed 
upon which we have every reason, at present, to believe will within a 
very short time bring the recoveries to approximately $9,000,000, and 
it is our belief that before the end of the present fiscal year we will be 
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able to report recoveries in the amount of approximately $10,000,000. 
This statement is made in the light of what seems to us to be a reason- 
able expectation of what the Government should recover by the Ist of 
July, 1924; bat is, of course, subject to the ordinary uncertainties in- 
cident to the work in which we are engaged. 

In reference to the suggestion of the possibility of reducing the force 
of attorneys, accountants, and clerical help now employed in this sec- 
tion, it is our opinion that this can not be done without serious detri- 
ment to the interests of the Government. Indeed, the force should be 
substantially increased te accomplish the best results. It should not be 
lost sight of that time is an important factor in the recovery of money 
illegally paid by the Government, although there is no statute of limita- 
tions running against the Government in civil actions. If eriminality 
should be disclosed in the investigation of these claims, the statute 
will have barred prosecutions om November 12, 1924. A large number 
of important suits are pending in the courts involving many millions of 
dollars, and others invelying millions more ure about to be brought. 
The aecounting branch of this section has been kept dewn te the mini- 
mum mecessary to accomplish the work committed te it, and the sery- 
ices of these accountants are absolutely indispensable. [Including the 
advisory council we have only a force of 29 attorneys upon the pay 
rolls in this section actually engaged in the preparation of the mass 
of claims sent to this section, and it is our opinion that if ne more 
claims should come te the section that the examination and prepara-⸗ 
tion of these claims necessary to the bringing of suits upon them woula 
employ the energies of the entire force for, at least, six months, and 
probably more, and we have mo reason to believe that no more claims 
will come to the seciion; but, on the eontrary, that there will be a 
large number of additional claims sent to this section for investiga- 
tion and netion. i 

Very sincerely yours, T. M. Brocer, 
Advisory Counsel. 

Mr. SHREVE. Just a word about the judiciary, Of course, 
the expenses have been very largely increased by reason of the 
new courts we liave established in the last two or three years 
and the new judges that have been appointed. They, of course, 
have to have sufficient clerks, marshals, attorneys, and so forth, 
to conduct the business, and the increases in the Department 
of Justice have been mainly for the purpose of taking care of 
the new courts, 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman will yield, it 
might be sald in that connection that we had heretofore been 
providing for that by (deficiencies, and we are hoping to avoid 
such a deficiency for another year. 

Mr. SHREVE. I thank the gentleman very much. That, 
unfortunately, has been the practice. They have been obliged 
to come before the deficiency subcommittee, but this year, the 
committee has endeavored to recommend amounts which it has 
every réason to hope will be sufficient in each case so that 
deficiency appropriations will not be necessary. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Perhaps the gentleman may 
give me information which I have sought in vain to gather 
from the Department of Justice. I notice that our bill carries 
a large sum of money for the prosecution of war frauds. I 
notice that two years ago we appropriated a like sum of money 
for the prosecution of war frauds. What I would like to 
know, if the gentleman has the information, is whether the 
expenditure of that million dollars, approximately, within the 
past two years, or even going further back into the former 
administration—hayve any such prosecutions ever resulted in 
carrying a war-fraud grafter to the penitentiary? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, I am not prepared to answer that ques- 
tion. A criminal prosecution, as the gentleman knows, Is a 
case that requires very peculiar and exact evidence, and the 
evidence in these cases is scattered all over the United States. 
Let me say to the gentleman that work on war-frand cases is 
all handled and disposed of first by what is known as the 
advisory council. 

It consists of Judge Bigger, of Ohio; Judge Kerr, who: was 
formerly a Federal judge at Panama; and the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, the ex-Senator from that State, Mr. 
Hardwick. These three men are the ones who determine what 
class of cases shall be tried, whether they shall be compro- 
mised, and who shall have entire control of the matter. After 
the cases have come from the War Department they make 
their examination and they determine to which one of the 
branches of the war-fraud section these cases shall be alio- 
cated. Certain men are trained in certain kinds of cases, and 
it is true there has been appropriated not only this $500,000 
but another $500,000. There has been $1,000,000 already ap- 
proepriated by the United States Congress for this purpose, and 
I am very happy to say to the gentleman that we have actually 
turned in, in cash, something over $5,000,000. T had the exact 
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amount before me just a few moments ago. Then the settle- 
ments which have been received through these war-fraud cases 
run the total up to $8,000,000 or $9,000,000. The committee 
considered it as a most remarkable showing that it has only 
cost the Government 11 or 12 per cent of the amount of money 
that has been collected. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I thank the gentleman for his 
answer, which is very lucid, except it does not answer my 
question at all. [Laughter.] Really, Mr. Chairman, I think 
I, as a Member of Congress, ought to be able to secure a state- 
ment from some source as to what has been accomplished 
with this money. Gentlemen will recall that I tried to secure 
from the Attorney General the information, I tried to get 
him to tell me the number of war-graft men and their names, 
how many of them have been put into the penitentiary as the 
result of prosecutions. I never could get an answer. I am 
asking in good faith, and I am not playing politics, I am ask- 
ing you to tell me if you know whether anybody prosecuted 
for graft by the present administration, or by the preceding 
administration of four years ago, has ever been carried to the 
penitentiary and remained there as a result of these prosecu- 
tions. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will state to the gentleman that I am not 
able to answer his question. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Is anybody able to answer it? 

Mr. KVALE. I ean state to the gentleman that an ex-service 
man who stole a can of beans worth 15 cents was sent to the 
penitentiary. 

Mr. SHREVE. If the gentleman will refer to page 172 of the 
Department of Justice hearings,ehe will find that three large 
criminal cases were tried within the last year, in each of 
which 8 or 10 men were indicted for conspiracy. In two of 
them the juries brought in verdicts of acquittal and in the 
third the court, after the conclusion of the testimony, instructed 
the jury to acquit. There are 28 indictments pending, involving 
94 individuals and 1 corporation, The gentleman realizes that 
the crime of conspiracy is extremely difficult to prove. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Well, that is the best answer I 
have secured from any source up to date. 

Mr. SHREVE. Now, a word about the judiciary: The ex- 
penses of the United States courts, the salaries of the judges 
and of the marshals, attorneys, clerks, witnesses, jurors, and 
other officers of the court, are carried in the bill under the cap- 
tion “ Judicial.” Without exception, the Budget estimates have 
been granted. The total of the amounts recommended exceed 
the current appropriations by $1,994,385. For several years 
deficiencies in substantial amounts have occurred in the appro- 
priations for marshals, United States attorneys, fees of the 
United States commissioners, witnesses and jurors, and other 
like items, which have been appropriated for in deficiency acts. 
This year the Budget recommended, and the committee has 
adopted, the policy of appropriating amounts which it deems 
suilicient to meet the needs of the various classes of court ex- 
penses, and it is hoped that the usual large deficiency appropria- 
tions will not be necessary for the fiscal year 1925. The in- 
crease in the number of United States courts, together with 
the general increase in the number of criminal cases, due 
largely to prohibition and the antinarcotic and automoblle-theft 
legislation, have rendered unavoidable the increased cost of 
operating the machinery of justice. 

On pages 217 to 220, inclusive, of the hearings for the De- 
partment of Justice will be found detailed tables showing the 
number of cases commenced, the number of cases terminated, 
the number of cases pending at the close of the year, and the 
department’s expenditures for each year since 1912; a com- 
parative statement by classes of cases of the number of actions 
commenced, terminated, and pending for each of the years 
1921, 1922, and 1923; a statement of cases, both civil and crimi- 
nal, under the national prohibition act; and a statement show- 
ing the revenues of the department. from various sources in 
1922 and 1923. 

In 1912 the department expended $10,196,572.91 and in 1923 
$21,619,116.02, or a little more than double the amount for 
1912, For the same period the number of cases commenced 
during the year increased from 50,691 to 143,095, the number 
of cases terminated increased from 46,648 to 131,469, and the 
number of cases pending from 102,209 to 179,346. 

During the years 1920 to 1923, inclusive, a total of 120,410 
criminal prosecutions were commenced under the national pro- 
hibition act, 97,865 cases were disposed of, resulting in con- 
victions in 79,093 cases, for which fines were imposed in the 
sum of $18,839,560.09, of which $9,825,871.69 has been collected. 
In addition $336,015.64 has been realized by the Government 
from judgments obtained in civil cases and $145,360.58 has 
been collected in criminal cases without prosecution, making 
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a total revenue to the Government since the enactment of 
prohibition from fines and civil judgments thereunder of $9,806,- 
12510 with 84,514, 188.40 outstanding for fines, forfeitures, and 
penalties, 

The total revenues of the department for 1922 were $9,322,- 
270.51 and for 1923, $16,306,777.73. 


PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


The increase in the criminal business of the United States 
courts is reflected in the increases in the appropriations recom- 
mended for the Federal prisons and the cost of maintaining 
Federal prisoners in State and county institutions. The Budget 
estimates, which have been granted by the committee, are 
$796,490 in excess of the current appropriations for similar 
objects. A slight reduction under the current appropriation for 
Leavenworth Prison has been effected by reason of an unusually 
good crop year on the prison farm, the products from which 
are consumed by the prisoners. An increase of 18 in the num- 
ber of guards at Atlanta, together with the automatic annual in- 
creases of salary provided by law for the guards at all the 
prisons, has necessitated an increase in the appropriations for 
salaries. The total amount recommended for the Atlanta prison 
is $84,620 in excess of the current appropriation and the total 
for McNeill Island prison exceeds the current figure by $16,860. 

The average population of the three Federal prisons for the 
fiscal year 1923 was 5,323, while that for the current fiscal year, 
up to November 30, 1928, was 5,484, an increase of 111. The 
actual prison population of January 8, 1924, was 5,558, which is 
623 in excess of the normal capacity., The bill carries $1,795,000 
for support of Federal prisoners in State and county institutions, 
including prisoners awaiting trial. The current appropriation 
for this item is $1,100,000, but the department anticipates a 
deficiency in the current year’s appropriation of $600,000, so 
that the amount recommended for 1925 is only $95,000 in excess 
of anticipated actual expenditures for 1924. 

The number of days’ subsistence of United States prisoners 
confined in jails and other State institutions in 1913 was 
589,609; in 1922, it was 1,400,488; and in 1923, 1,600,140. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


For the Department of Labor the Budget estimates were 
$207,679.49 less than the total of the appropriations for 1924, 
excluding the $240 bonus, and if the latter be taken into the cal- 
culation the estimates were less than the current law by $774,- 
819.49. The committee accepted the Budget figures with the 
exception of the appropriation for regulating immigration. The 
Budget had reduced this item under the 1924 appropriation by 
$78,940, and the committee had restored the amount for reasons 
which were fully set forth in the early part of my remarks. 
The committee feels that the bill as recommended for these four 
important Government departments fully meets the requirements 
of the policy of economy in Government expenditures. At the 
same time, it provides each department with sufficient funds to 
meet all the legitimate demands of the public service, and in 
some quarters fo enlarge the scope of service. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, for a good 
many reasons I have not been able to be present on the floor 
for the last 10 days. I.was transferred to the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee from the Naval Affairs Committee and have 
had to work almost night and day, so that I have not been able 
to express myself as I wished. No sooner had Naval Affairs 
completed its hard labors when I went off and started. with 
Rivers and Harbors on a herculean task of helping to frame 
a general bill. There is something throbbing beneath my 
heart, speaking facetiously, and I want to express myself. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] was not able to give 
me time, as he said I was tardy in making the request. I have 
not been able to see the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SHREVE], and so it occurred to me that if I could secure unani- 
mous consent to speak for five or six minutes out of order, 
which would not be taken out of the four hours’ time fixed by 
the House, it would answer the purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the committee 
would not be authorized to change the order made by the 
House not to exceed four hours’ debate. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Would that be changing the 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be enlarging the time as fixed 
by the House. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think we can give the gentleman time. 

Mr. SHREVE. That will be arranged for the gentleman 
later. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield 25 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. 


the name of “ Holmes,” an employee of Thompson, began bor 


rowing and dealing in Sinclair stocks, borrowing in“ Holmes’s” 


name in Chase National Bank, of which Thompson was a di- 
rector. 


000, secured by 208,200 shares of Sinclair stock. They were 
worth $32.12, or $6,687,384 worth of stock. Late in November, 
1920, he sold out—just after election—and paid the note. 
Thompson himself sold from July, 1921, to November, 1921, 
10,471 shares. In January, 1922, he went in again and bought 
in January and February, 1,520 shares, This he sold in April, 
1922. The lease to Sinclair was made April 7. Thompson's 
representative could not give the date in April that he sold. 
Thompson and his syndicate then owned at one time, Septem- 
bet 7, 1920, 208,200 shares Sinclair oil stock. 


Sharcs 
He bought in 192222 ä we your) 1, 520 
110 Boyce Thompson plant owned 72 79 
His Newmont plant owned 172, 934 
Total ĩð ß ³˙ 6 2 426, 448 

Add shares held individually uad sold In 1921 10,471 ESAD 


all told, he and his associates owned first and last, and 27,657 
shares. were sold after April 1, 1922. It went up $12 a share 
about that time, or a profit of $631,894 on the shares sold. 

Those shares sold after April 1, were Thompson individual, 
1,520 shares bought in January and February, 1922, and New- 
mont Co., 26,187 shares (evidence before the, Senate com- 
mittee). 

So. one of the great lenders of the Republican organization 
was deeply interested in Sinclair's getting u good thing, Who 
will be next? I regret: that Mr, Thompson's health did not 
permit him to appear in person betore the committee. 

On March 17 in this House I closed what I had to say 
about Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and his brother Archie, by asking the question: When 
was Archie’s salary raised to $15,000?” Up to this time the 
colonel has failed to answer, but his friend and benefactor, 
Mr. Henry F. Sinclair, bas given us the information, unvon- 
tradicted up to the present, from which I am enabled to de- 
termine that question. I want to state chronologically the 


connection that Colonel Roosevelt and his brother had with the 


Sinclair Co. and let the public draw its own coneélusions. 
First, Colonel Roosevelt makes tlre following statement of 
: his own business connection with the Sinclatr concern y 


Senator Warsm. Colonel Roosevelt, were you ever a director or 
stockholder in any of the Sinclair companies? 

Assistant Secretary Roosrvevr, Yes; 1 was one of the original 
directors of the Sinclair company when it was originally organized. 
Then I was a stockholder of the company, I resigned as director when 
I went to war, and my partner sold my stock during the war, Then 
the only securities I ever had of the company after that T bought, or 
rather my wife bought g thousand shares of the Sinclair stock in the 
autumn of 1920. 1 held it for about a year and sold it.. 

Senator WatsH. What is that company, Colonel? 

Assistant Secretaty Roosnvert, That was the consolidated Sinclair 
Co, Incidentally I sold it at a Joss, 

Senator WALSH. And during that time did you act as a director? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. I acted as a dtrector—this I will 
again have to ask for corroboration on—I acted as a director from, 
I should have said, 1915 to 1917. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. 1916, I think. 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. 1916 to 1917. 

Senator Watsn of Montana. And your stock was sold some time 
during 1917 or 1918? 

‘Assistant Secretary Roosgvent. My stock was sold, I should say, 
in the winter of 1918, 

Senator Watsm of Montana, And them your wife became a stock- 
bolter in 1920? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. In 1920, 
1921, L think I can tell you approximately, 
sold it In 1922, 

Senator Warsa of Montana, Are there any other members of your 
family interested in the Sinclair Co.? 

Assistant Secretary Roosevett. My brother is an employee of the 
Sinclair Co, 

Senator Warsa of Montana. Does he hold any official position 
there? / 


and sold that stock in 
It wag, I think, in 1922; 


Mr. Chairman, Mr, Wallace, attorney 
for William Boyce Thompson, says that William Boyce Thomp- 
son became chairman of the ways and means committee of 
the Republican executive committee in December, 1919, and 
was heavily interested in Sinclair stocks. His syndicate; under 


The amounts were all large and renewal and increases 
were numerous. On September 7, 1920, the Ioan was $3,825,- 


Assistant Becretary ROOSEVELT. Yes; he ts an employee. I do not 
know whether you would call it an official position. I will ask Mr. 
Sinclair, however. 

Mr. Sxcram. He is vice president of one of the subsidiary com- 
panies, 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. Vice president of one of the sub- 
sidiary companſes. 

Senator Warsi of Montana. Is he a director in any company? 

Assistant Secretary Roosxvxür. Again I will have to ask Mr. Bin- 
clair. 

Mr. Srxcnar. He is not a director in the original company; he is 
in the subsidiary company. 

Senator Warsi of Montana. Do you know how long he has sus- 
tained these relations to Sinclair Co.? 

Assistant Secretary Roosrvett. Yes; since the spring of 1919. 
(Pages 400-401, hearings before the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, United States Senate.) 


Second. Archie says that Colonel Roosevelt was with Mont- 
gomery & Co., Sinclair's bankers, when he came back from 
the war and that the colonel requested Sinclair to take him 
on, which was done August 1, 1919. (Pages 1883-1884, hearings 
before the Committee on Public, Lands, and Surveys, United 
States Senate.) 

Third. Mr. Sinclair states that Archie was started at $5,000 a 
year, August 1, 1919. 

Fourth, On February 1, 1920, this was increased to $6,000 
a year, according to Mr. Sinclair, and continued at that until 
after the colonel entered the Navy Department. 

Firth. On March 4, 1921, Calonel Roosevelt was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Sixth. On or about April 1, 1921, the matter of the transfer 
of the nayal reserve from the Secretary of the Navy to the 
Secretary of the Interior, Fall, was taken up with Colonel 
Roosevelt who was at first opposed to it and subsequently 
became friendly to the proposition.. 

} On page 395 of the hearings already referred to we find the 
‘oHowing: 


Senator Wala. Well, did you at that time form atiy definite opinion 
of your own as to the wisdoni or unwisdom of making the transfer? 
Assistant Secretary Roossvers At that time I was not personally 
in favor of making the transfer, but became convinced afterwards that 
it was the correct thing to do. 


Seventh. On May 1, 1921, while this matter was pending be- 
fore Colonel Roosevelt, Archie's salary, according to Sinclair, 
was increased to $10,000 a year, a raise of $4,000. 

Eighth. On May 31, 1921, Colonel Roosevelt carried the order 
transferring the naval reserves to Secretary Fall’s jurisdiction 
to the President of the United States and assured the Presi- 
dent that it was all right with both Secretaries nnd procured 


the President's signature thereto (pp. 396, 898, 399, hearings 


above referred to). A 
Ninth. After protracted negotiations, the lease of the Teapot 


Dome to Sinclair was made on the Tth of April, 1922. 


Tenth. On the ist of July, 1922, Archie Roosevelt’s salary 
was increased to $15,000 a year, making it three times the 
salary of Colonel Roosevelt, and béing an increase of $9,000 


since the colonel came into the position of Assistant Secretary 


of the Navy, being 150 per cent increase. 

Eleventh. On the 29th of July, 1922, Assistant Secretary 
Roosevelt, in the absence of Denby and without consulting 
the President, at the request of Fall, sent the United States 
marines to put other Claimants (called squatters) off the 
Teapot Dome and put Sinclair in possession instead of leaving 
him to establish his rights in court, as other people do. (Sea 


Twelfth. Mr. Sinclair and Archie Roosevelt agree that Archie 
was doing practically nothing for the company, although receiv- 
ing $15,000 a year (pp. 1878, 1882). 

Holonel Roosevelt stated in his intetview concerning my 


his testimony of March 13, 1924.) 


former remarks that he made in private life twenty times his 


salary as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. This would be 
about $100,000, Surely he would not want to put his brother 
Archie as an almoner on his friend Sinclair when he was able 
to take care of himself and the family. Now, if Denby, who 
had no known connection with Sinclair and whose only offense 
was mechanically signing the tease atranged by Fall and de- 
fending it afterwards, was unfit to continue in the department 
to control its policies, can it be possible that Colonel Roosevelt, 
whose life and interests, both personal and financial, had been 
so vlosély Interwoven with the organization which has perpe- 
trated this alleged fraud on the Government, is still available 
and proper to hold the office he does? 

I am anxious to Know, though it is none of my business, I 
suppose, what were the basis of such wonderful earning 
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capacity in the colonel. Possibly the name which he bore was 
of considerable value; but as Mr. Brisbane says: 


In business you actually have to deliver something. 


I have in my hand an advertisement cut from the Philadel- 
phia Record of May 1, 1922, ornamented at the head with the 
picture of the doughty Colonel Roosevelt, who in this instance 
seems to be at the head of the dough brigade. The bond is as 
follows: 


Know all men by these presenta that— 

Kolb Bakery Co. is held and firmly bound unto the purchaser of this 
loaf of Bond bread (Trade-mmurk Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.), and hereby 
warrants that the loaf of bread contained within this germ-proof and 
dust-proof wrapper is made from the following: 

Pure-food materials and no other ingredients of any kind; best 

Wheat flour, compressed yeast, pure filtered water, best fine 

Salt, pure lard, granulated sugar, and condensed milk. i 

Koln BAKERY Co. 


Speaking of this bond, Theodore Rooseyelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the United States Navy, says: 


A manufacturer should be confident of the value of his product. If 
he is, he should be willing to back his opinions. (Signed) Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


I do not know whether it is this trailing of the Roosevelt 
name into a Dutch bakery that, makes him prosperous or 
whether this is just a manifestation of his fondness for seeing 
his name and picture in the papers. This, however, has all the 
appearance of a bartering of the distinguished name he wears 
and of his distinguished position as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy either to boost bread or for a valuable consideration. 

This excursion into the advertising field impressed me with 
the thriftiness of the statesman involved, and makes me realize 
that the quartering of Archie upon Sinclair is merely a demon- 
stration of the good old doctrine “A penny saved is a penny 
made,” and so as Sinclair would put out $15,000 a year there 
was that much saved from the colonel's resources. But I hope 
after the inspection of this use being made of the Roosevelt 
name that violent partisans of that name will not find it neces- 
sary to fall into the vocabulary of a fish wife in flinging bil- 
lingsgate at anybody who exercises the right of criticism of any 
one of the family whe happens to be in office. 

On July 4, 1776, this great country abolished royalty and at 
the same time abolished the rule “ That the King ean do no 
wrong, and therefore that the King and royal family are not 
Subjects of criticism.” My people backed that declaration with 
their manhood and their blood, and from that day to this it has 
been the right which we have exercised to criticize a public 
servant, and in this instance I repeat that the above connection 
admitted by all of Colonel Roosevelt with Sinclair makes it im- 
proper for him to occupy the position of Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy in this Government, and I call attention to the fact 
that Mr. Knight, of California, a lawyer of distinguished at- 
tainments, I am told, and irreproachable character, has just 
been rejected by the committee, although appointed by the 
President as attorney to prosecute the case to annul certain 
oil transactions in the West, on the sole ground that he was 
once attorney for a bank which was controlled by the owners of 
the Standard Oil Co. How much closer the above facts place 
Colonel Roosevelt to the man who has debauched public officials 
and captured and is brazenly holding on to a Government asset 
worth many millions of dollars to him, and if the Government’s 
claim is established and the property recovered how incongru- 
ous for Colonel Roosevelt to be there in the department to ad- 
minister the same property again when he on three or four 
occasions has stated that he approved the policy adopted in 
leasing this property to Sinclair? 

What does the Government allege as to these leases which he 
states that he approves? The attorneys appointed by the Presi- 
dent allege that President Harding's order transferring the 
Navy’s oil reserves to Fall's custody was “invalid and illegal,” 
and this is the order procured by Colonel Roosevelt to be signed 
Sree 9 77 had been working over it from about April 1 to May 

wok 

The complaint also alleges that the Teapot Dome lease was 
“null and void” and effected without authority in law, and 
that the contracts for building tanks were equally “null and 
void” and without authority of law. These allegations are 
made on the authority of the President of the United States. 

Colonel Roosevelt was one of the architects of the order 
which is therein attacked. Can he safely be trusted again with 
the control of this great business? 

To show you that I was not the only person thinking this way, 
I set forth here editorials from three different papers, one pub- 
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lished on the 14th and two on the 15th of March, 1924. Al) pub- 


but none of which were available before I spoke, all 
taking the position that the colonel should retire. 


[From The Nashville Banner, March 14, 1924] 
A ROOSEVELT COLLAPSE 


It was unfortunate and will prove disastrous to the political career 
marked out for himself by the present Theodore Roosevelt that he in- 
volved himself with the Sinclair oil interests by asking for and securing 
a job from Binelair for his young brother. 

There is no reason for believing that his influence would have pre 
valled but for the political prestige he possessed. His brother Archie 
had no especial entitlements, certainly had no commercial experience 
of so outstanding a character as to make him worth $15,000 a year te 
Sinclair. Yet he was started on $10,000, which was raised shortly 
thereafter to 815,000, which sum is $3,000 more than is paid the Vice 
President of the United States, $5,000 a year more than is paid the 
Governor of New York, and the same that is paid the Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

After exposures began to come thick and fast of scandalous deals 
between the oil magnate and Government officials, Archie withdrew. 
Which, however, didn’t help the fortunes of Theodore, who since March, 
1921, had been Assistant Secretary of the Navy, closely associated with 
Denby, and should have known as much regarding the oil leases as his 
chief. 

Prior to that Theodore was the almost certain nominee of his party 
for Governor of New York. He has not since been seriously considered 
for the distinction. It is all very unfortunate, but he was caught in 
the mesh and doesn’t look pretty to anyone any longer. 


[From the Washington Daily News, March 15, 1924) 
DON’T BE A GOB 


When a mere gob in the United States Navy goes to sleep while on 
watch he is arrested, court-martialed, deprived of privileges, impris- 
oned, or roasted unmercifully, 

When the gob’s boss goes to sleep at the switch he gets promoted. 

That's the way It worked out in the Navy. 

Young T. R., according to his own testimony, was the man who car- 
ried the Teapot Dome naval oil lease from Secretary Fall to the Prest- 
dent for bis signature. That made him a party in the plot to give 
away the Navy's off. 

T. R. also admitted on the stand that he took orders from Fall to 
send a captain of the marines and four men out to Teapot Dome field 
to help Sinclair get possession. He said he had not considered the 
megal aspects of this. 

The President's oll counsel in the suit filed at Cheyenne, Wyo., to 
recover Teapot Dome for the Navy charge that the leases were signed 
by former Secretary Fall for “inadequate, improper, and frandulent 
consideration“ and “without authority of law.” Denby also signed 
the leases, and Roosevelt not only knew about them, but he went 
before the Senate committee to defend them. 

He was asleep on watch when this raid on the Navy’s oil was made. 

Was he nabbed and put in irons? 

Naw; not young T. R. 

The moral of this little story is: 

“Tf you're going to join the Navy, don’t be a: gob. Be Assistant 
Secretary, and then, if you fall asleep on the job, you won't be jugged 
or put on k-p.” 


[From the Commercial Appeal, March 15, 1923] 
SWEEP THEM OUT 


Never in the history of this country did such a set of harpies move 
in as most of the crew which came into office with President Harding. 
Mr. Harding is dead, peace to his ashes with that respect that must 
go to the dead, but if Mr. Harding had lived the responsibility of the 
appointment of men unfaithful in most startling ways would have 
been his, and his humitiation would have been great. 

here is nothing quite so coarse, so reckless, and so vulgar as the 
story leading up to the ordering of marines into the heart of the 
country to drive some citizens off a piece of land the ownership or title 
being disputed. 

We thought things had reached a low pass when an ex-Cabinet 
minister admitted he had lied under oath to a Senator, officially ap- 
pointed to elicit information from him. Then came McLean, the rich 
boob, who needs a guardian for his person, as he has trustees for his 
estate, and admitted that be lied because his friend, Fall, asked him 
to lie. If McLean were mentally responsible the infamy of his action 
would be marked, but his weakness saves him from contempt and ex- 
cites-pity rather, because he did lie for a friend. 4 

It is not justifiable to le even for a friend. Certain very good men 
have lied to save the reputation of a woman, but so far women have 
not been among the cattle at the Washington feed trongh. 3 

But supreme over all was the story in yesterday's paper. 
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Young Roosevelt was Acting Secretary of the Navy. Fall was Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Fall asked Roosevelt to issue an order to the 
marines to clear trespassers off Harry Sinclair’s Teapot Dome reser- 
vation. Now, Roosevelt, acting head of the Navy, was as big as Fall. 
If he had been like his daddy he would have told Fall to go to the 
place where. the devil lives. Instead he executed an order and placed 
it in the hands of General Lejune. General Lejune sent for Captain 
Schuler and told Schuler that Mr. Fall wanted to see him. Schuler 
went to see Fall. Fall gave him his orders. Fall asked him what he 
might do if an injunction was thrown on him. Schuler said, “I never 
saw an injunction, and I would file it.“ This tickled Fall and he said 
to Captain Schuler, “I guess you will get along all right out there.” 

Fail told Captain Schuler that he had taken the matter up with 
Prev@len€ Harding, but lest we err we quote the captain literally. 

“ He—Fall—said he had taken the matter up with the Presi- 
dent that morning, and that the President did not want to take 
this action because an officer of the company that was trespassing 
was a close personal friend and contributed to the campaign fund. 

“And Mr. Fall told me that he had told the President that his 
friend was a low down , and Mr, Fall said that the Presi- 
dent told him that he supposed he was all that when he sent him 
his check, and Mr. Fall said that he told the President, Mr. 
President, by God, he was.’ But he said the President finally con- 
sented, and that was why the marines were to go out.“ 

So, Mr, Harding did not want to be hard on the trespassers. One of 
them, he said, had contributed to the campaign fund, Yes; the cam- 
paign fund, The campaign contributor who wants to be paid back a 
thousand per cent. È 

Just think this matter. over. 

Roosevelt admitted that he took General Lejeune over and talked o 
Fall about the business. When Senator WALSH asked Roosevelt if he 
did not think that a process at law would do the job the young man 
naively answered that he was no lawyer, If young Roosevelt hasn't 
sense enough to kaow, though he is not a lawyer, that the courts have 
full power to remove trespassers and to issue writs of ejectment, then 
he hasn't sense enough to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy or assist- 
ant anything else. 

Fall seemed to have been the master mind. He was afraid to run 
afoul of the courts. He therefore ordered out the marines and the 
marines went and the marines did the job. The marines do obey or- 
ders. That thing has won for them imperishable glory on battle fields 
of two continents and on decks of ships fighting in all of the seven 
BCAB. 

Therefore, how important is it to have at the head of the Navy De- 
partment and in the White House men who know when to issue orders 
to the marines, because the marines do obey. When they are told to 
shoot they shoot. A member of the German Imperial Staff who came 
in contact with some of them on the bloody day of Chateau Thierry 
reported to his imperial master and to Ludendorff as to these marines 
that they have a strange spirit which may best be summed up in the 
statement of one who said, ‘ We do not care what we are here for. Our 
business is to kill or be killed.“ 

It looks like we need a man with the marines’ spirit in the White 
House. What a pity Pershing was not elected President in 1920, so 
long as the combination of fate, stupidity, and ingratitude decreed that 
a Republican should succeed Wilson. 

Mr. Fall domineered at the White House. Harding did not want to 
order out the marines. -Harding did not want to be hard on the man 
who had furnished slop for Republican voters. But Fall had his wos. 
Something piratical about Fall. If he bad not lied and betrayed his 
oath of office he might have been regarded as an attractive old buc- 
cancer, 

What a crowd did come in with the Harding administration! What 
a decline from such Cabinet members as Jefferson, Gallatin, McCulloch, 
Gresham, Garland, Manning, Bayard, Bonaparte, Glass, and Daniels! 

What's to be done? 

The whole crowd, their heirs and their beneficiaries must be swept 
out of office, The good men in both parties, if there are enough good 
men in both parties to control, must see to it that their nominees are 
clean and have ideals and are brave enough to stand up for their ideals. 

Tt matters more that honest and patriotic men be in office than the 
party badge which they wear, 


In addition to that I set forth the statement of Mr.-Sinelair as 
to Colonel and Archie Roosevelt published on March 23, 1924, 
and an editorial comment of Mr. Arthur Brisbane thereon pub- 
lished in the Washington Herald of March 24: 


On January 16, 1924, I left the United States for Europe on busfness. 
I should have gone 40 days before I did, and was prevented from doing 
so only by my required attendance before your committee. It was not 
until I had appeared before the committee five different times over a 
period of about five months and had been finally excused from further 
appearance that I left to make this business trip. 
TESTIMONY OF “ EVIL INTENT” 


In the course of my appearances I had given the committee every fact 
and circumstance and had produced every book and paper requested of 


me. Despite all this, I had not yet reached Hurope when testimony, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of insinuations, conclusions without basis in 
fact, and the rankest kind of hearsay, was broadcast from the committee 
rooms. Pvidence, if it is entitled to the dignity of that description, 
was given of a character so false and so base and given with such ap- 
parent evil intent that I can not permit it to go unchallenged. 

On January 21, 1924, Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and Archie Roosevelt, his brother, came before the committee. 
Theodore Rooseyelt testified in substance to a conversation he had held 
with his brother, and, without attempting to yerify in any manner cer- 
tain suspicions that Archie had communicated to him, said he deemed it 
his duty to appear before the committee in order to request that his 
brother be afforded the opportunity to testify regarding those suspicions. 
Archie Roosevelt then came before the committee and testified in sub- 
stance that he had been an employee of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corporation up to a day or two before his appearance before the com- 
mittee; that he was familiar with the foreign business of that corpora- 
tion, ahd that on account of his familiarity with its foreign business he 
felt certain that there was no business need for my going to Europe on . 
January 16. 

ASSAILS BOTH ROOSEVELTS 


He further testified that both Mr. Zevely and Mr. Doheny had also 
left the country, and yet within four days after Roosevelt’s appear- 
ance both of these men appeared before the committee to give testi- 
mony, thus branding as false and ridiculous Roosevelt's testimony that 
they had gone away. He then proceeded to relate an alleged con- 
versation between himself and Mr. Wahlberg, my former private secre- 
tary. He testified that in a conversation Wahlberg had said to him 
that he, Wahlberg, had canceled checks to the Amount of $68,000 
payable to the foreman of Mr. Fall’s ranch. Then Roosevelt gave evi- 
dence as to confused telephone conversations between the parties. 
Wahlberg followed with testimony denying emphatically that he ever 
sald to Archie Roosevelt in any conversation that he had canceled 
checks for $68,000 payable to the foreman of Mr. Fall's ranch. 

It is evident, therefore, from the recorded testimony of the two 
Roosevelts and Wahlberg that there was a direct, unequivocal con- 
flict between them about this alleged $68,000 payment. Here was a 
disputed question regarding a material fact; a fact which if it could 
be established would be interpreted everywhere as an illicit payment 
that I had made for some ulterior and improper purpose. The Roose- 
velts knew that it would be so interpreted. Nevertheless, they not 
only refrained from taking any action to establish the truth or falsity 
of their conclusions, but they even counseled Wahlberg not to speak 
to Mr. Stanford, my personal attorney, who they knew would by rea- 
son of his close association with my affairs be familiar with the facts. 
The Roosevelts evidently conceived it their duty not to investigate, 
not to try to ascertain what was true or what was false, but to volun- 
teer their suspicions, their rumors, and their shady insinuations with- 
ont any regard to accuracy or truth, 


SAYS ARCHIE PAILED TO MAKE GOOD 


8. C. Hildreth, the manager of my New Jersey stock farm, was sum- 
moned before this committee and testified under oath that the checks 
In question, amounting to $68,000, bad been paid to him for services 
rendered, and that he had deposited the checks in his bank, and the 
checks themselves and Mr. Hildreth’s bank book were produced for the 
examination of the committee, definitely establishing the accuracy of 
his evidence. 

Some time later the committee had before it a man who had in a 
public meeting broadcast a scandal concerning the late President Mard- 
ing, and his statements received the public contempt they deserved 
when he admitted that he had no foundation upon which to base them 
except rumor and suspicion. The two Roosevelts had previously ap- 
peared before the committee and had broadcast their contributions of 
suspicion and rumor. They also were compelled to admit, when under 
oath, that they had no definite facts to present. The parallel between 
the two cases is clear and suggestive. 

In July, 1919, Theodore Roosevelt. the present Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, brought his brother, Archie Roosevelt, to me and re- 
quested that I give Archie employment. Although the young man was 
equipped with no previous business experience of any value to us, I 
acted on the request and took him into our organization. I gave him 
opportunities that no other man in our organization has had, and was 
enthusiastic in the hope that he would Hye up to the expectations I 
held regarding him, I tried him in one after another of the branches 
of our business, and each time without success. He wanted to live in 
New York, so I placed him in the foreign department, and there again 
his work was a disappointment. He went to Russia In May, 1923, and 
at the conclusion of that trip I was convinced that, notwithstanding 
all the opportunities and encouragement that had been given him, he 
never would and never could make good. 


SALARY RAISED $5,000 TO $15,000 


Roosevelt's salary during the period he was employed by us ranged 
as follows: 
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Per year 


From Aug. t, 1919, to Jan. 3f, 1920. — 19999 
From Feb. 1, 1820, to Apr. 30; 1821 —.——.—— 000 
From May i, 1921, to June 30, 1922 ——..—.—.— 10, 000 
From July 1, 1922, fo end of his employment.-_------------- 15; 000 


The salary increases were given to him partly as. encouragement 
and evidence of our continuing hope in him and partly im order to 
help him to meet the inereased cost, af supporting himself à his 
family in a manner appropriate to the werk for which we were trying 
to train him. ; ; 

During the last few months of his employment, in spite of his record 
of failures, L did not wish to discharge him, because it was reported 
to me that he was looking for other employment and I was reluctant 
to damage his prospects before he could arrange another business 
connection, 

This is the man who, as soon as I had left for Europe on January 
16, 1924, attempted to assassinate my character by offering as testi- 
mony before the committee suspicions and assumptions which he 
himself admitted to be without supporting evidence. I have to state 
further that I have learned that a considerable part, of his time during 
the last two years had been spent in. intrigue directed against various 
other members of our organization. 


PALSH AND MALICIOUS 


I pubiſely brand as absolutely false and malicious the suggestion 
im his testfmony that I had no business. oeeasion to go to Europe on 
January 16, 1924, and as worse than a He the conclusion he was 
apparently so eager to establish that IF had given 568,000 to the 
foreman of Mr. Fall's ranch, when he knew that ils alleged informant 
denied emphatically that there ever was such a payment and that it 
would be easy for him to ascertain the facts, Such testimony can 
have been given for one purpose only, and I think the fair-minded 
public has already detected that purpose. 

In a statement made public a few days ago Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
denied certain allegations made regarding him on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and held up to public scorn those who 
circulate or help to circutate misleading instnua tions and false charges: 
I am glad to assure Mr. Roosevelt of my cordial approval of the 
point of view he expressed and ta congratnlate him for the change 
that has oecurred, in that point of view sinee he appeared before. 
the committee: to: introduce Big brether. 

I have read the testimeny of Mr. Wahlberg. and. I think the; evidence 
clearly shows that Wahlberg, to use a common expression, was 
“framed” by the Roosevelts: But he defeated their purpose when he 
denied making the statement attributed to him by the Roosevelts- in 
reference to the $68,000 payment. As no such payment was ever 
made, his testimony must and will prevaif over the false’ suspicions 
they sought to establish. 

Bywane, Mn. SINCLAIR 
{By Arthur Brisbane) 
(Copyright, 1924, by Star Co.) s 

Mr. Sinclair, the oil man, tens how Theodore Roosevelt the second, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, asked him to hire his brother, Arclite: 
And be adds that he tried young Archie in almost every department 
of the business, giving: him a salary as high as $15,000 a year; but 
Archie never made good tn anything“ 

Mr. Sinclair should know that bustness fs vulgar, amd that Roose- 
velts are not expected to “mate good“ in such pursuits. Their 
specialty is showing their teeth in office. 

Make Archie or Theodore the second President and the story will 
be different, Business is awkward because you actoaly have to de- 
liver something. i 

What fs Mr. Sinclair thinking of when he says, publicly, of young 
Roosevelt’s statements: I publicity’ brand {these statements] as tüse 
and malicfous, and worse than a lle ? 

Does Mr. Sinclair not know that such remarks addressed to a Roose 
velt, even if true, call for blood? ‘The end of all this is not yet, or 
the real Roosevelt wilt rest uneasy in Iris grave: 


The action of Theodore and his brother Archie in turning 
their backs upon a benefactor and rushing to cover is char- 
acterized by Mr: Sinelair somewhat strongiy, but the Ameri 
can people are not enamored of ingrates, amd the desire to save 
a political hide or to make a political grand stand should never 
justify an act of base ingratitude and will never elevate: the 


nume of any man connected with such a performance im the 


eyes of the people of the country, and E regret that the name: of 
a great President ef the United States, transmitted by imher- 
itance to another generation, should have been marred by the 
evidence of a yellow streak thus: dispinyed. 

The foundation stone of this lease business was the order of 
President Harding transferring. the control of the naval reserve 
oil fields from the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of 
the Interier.. That order was made by President Handing on 


the 31st day of May, 1921. It was canvassed between Mr. 


Roosevelt, Secretary Denby, and Admira?) Griffin, and an 
amendment was to the drafts. submitted by Secretary 
Fall. Mr. Roosevelt carried the proposed order and proposed 
amendments te Secretary Fall, and they agreed upon an amend- 
ment, and the erder was drafted carrying the amendment 
whieh Fall aeceepted and was carried by Mr, Roose- - 
velt to the President, he says, without any letter from either 

„ and he assured the President that it was satisfac- 
tory to both Secretaries, and the President signed it, thus lay- 
ing the foundation for the leases which were subsequently made 
under such disreputable circumstances. 

Colonel Roosevelt says (p. 400) that Mrs. Roosevelt’ owned 
her stock at that time, had owned it since 1920, and continued 
to own it until 1922, although she sold it, they say, at a loss 
three months before the lease was finally made. I stated and 
I reiterate that the ownership by Mr. Roosevelt's family ef this 
stock when he was participating im these transactions whieh 
were liable to affect the value of the steck was a circumstance 
that rendered his position very equivocat at the present time, 
and if a lawyer fn private life who had received a fee for Tegiti- 
mate business was disqualified to act for the Government in a 
capacity in any wise related to the of] business, that Mr. Roose- 
velt should Ukewise be incapacitated for m lite service. 

Third, when Mr. Roosevelt returned from the war he took 
a position witi Montgomery & Cb., bankers, who it seems 
were bankers for the Sinclair Oo., and his brother, Arehie, re- 
turned in 1919 from the war and wanted w position; and at 
Colonel Roosevelt's request, the Sinclair Co. took him on. F 
state here Archfe's statement of the transaction whieh is found 
on pages 1883 and 1884 of the record’: 


Senator DILL. Mr. Roosevelt, you may have stated, but I did not get 
it clearly, as to just how yow came to go inte the employ of the Sineteir 
Co, í 

Mr. Roossvevr. You cam help me on tlie Mr, Stanford, T think 
Montgomery & Co, were bankers for the Sinclair Co., were they not, 
at, one time? 

Mr. Srangorp. I think so, 

Mr. RooseveLT, And my brother was with Montgomery & Co., and 
had represented Montgomery & Co. with the Sinclair Cb. This is a 
long time ago, and T don’t know about ft as well as perhaps yow would. 
And he said to me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Who said to you? 

Mr. RoossvuLT. My brother Ted; he safd, “There is a clap I know 
in New York, and he might give you a fob.“ He sait, "T served on 
his board of directors, and he might give you a job.“ And that was how 
iit came about. 
| Senator Dinu. Well, did your brother go to Montgomery & Co. Iw 
| your interest? 

Mr. Roosuve.t, To Montgomery—on, no. He was with them. 

Senator DILL. He was with Montgomery & Co. 7 

Mr., ROoSEVEL.. Yes, 

Senator Duty, And did your brother go to the Stuchair Co. for you? 

Mr. Rooszvuta. Oh, yes; he helped me there. 

Senator Dinu. He helped yon get it? 

Mr. RoosayeLt. He helped me get the Job; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any further questians? If not, we will excuse Mr, 
Roosevelt. 


This employment continued until Jamuary, 1024, and in 1923, 
according to Archie's testimony, he did practically nothing 
page 1882 of the record: 


Mr. Sraxvonb. Now, Archie, as a matter of fact, yow haven't had 
much to do with the Sinclair Co.'s business far the past year, have you? 

Mr, Roosnvurr. No, sir; nothing, except that Russian thing. 

Mr.. STANFORD. That. Russian thing? 

Mr. Roosryevr. Yes. 

Mr, STANFORD. And that was when we went over to Russia In May, 
1029 7 

Mr. Roosnvetr. Yes. 

Mr. Sraxronn. And T beleve you made a report? 

Mr. Roosnvrtrr. Tes, sir. 

Mr, STanrorp. And you have done some little work under Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Roospverr. Yes, str: 

Mr. Sranvorp. Pn reference to disposing ot some gasoline over there? 

Mr. Roossyser. Tes, sir; T canre up here—tere ik anettier place I 
got—I came up here and tried to get Mr. Watts to dispose of some 
gasoline in regards to some contract’, errytiow—I have forgotten now— 
to the Nuvy Department; and the Navy Pepertment turned us dewn 

Mr. Stanrorp. Weil, that has’ been puactienlly tlie extent’ of your 
business in connection with the foreign work of the Sinclair Co. in the 
tast year; has it not? 

Mr. Rooswvevr. Practically entirely; yes, sit: T watched and got 
reports, you know, from. Mr. Woodman and Mr. Longshore, and when 
I was m London F did one or two little trivia? things, yow know. 
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Archie also testified, on page 1878, as follows: 


Senator WALsH of Montana. You must have had qualifying stock 
to become an officer? 

Mr. Roospvert. Yes; I suppose so. Those things came up, and they 
would tell me I have to serve on the board of directors, and I say, 
“All right,” you know those holding companies, I took those and took 
a share of stock. 

Senator Warsa of Montana. Your official position seems to have 
been somewhat nominal then? 

Mr. Roossve.t. Yes, 


I think this demonstrates that Archie’s position was a sine- 
cure. Yet Colonel Roosevelt said before the Senate committee 
on March 18 that he was started at a salary of $10,000 a year 
and it was subsequently raised to $15,000 a year, but that he 
did not request this raise. Mr. Sinclair says he started at 
$5,000. He was there as a protégé apparently of Colonel Roose- 
velt. He was admittedly doing nothing of considerable value, 
and oil men are not accustomed to give away either $10,000 
or $15,000 without value received. These men needed no re- 
quest. I would like to know what Mr. Sinclair thought he was 
getting for these services, and, mind you, they were going on 
when the order was given by President Harding which made 
the lease possible, and when the lease was signed and until 
January, 1924, the thing got into such a situation that it ap- 
peared that somebody would get into trouble when Archie 
withdrew. Archie, in his child-like simplicity, admits that he 
was afraid that his connection with Sinclair was tending to 
discredit or embarrass his distinguished brother, and if he 
thought so, should I be condemned in thinking like him. He 
says on page 1872: 


Well, I have been worried about this thing for quite a while for 
several reasons. You can see that with my family connected with the 
Government and in the Navy Department, I was anxious about it all 
the way through. 


He says on page 1878 in reply to questions of Senator 
Warsa of Montana: 


Senator Wals of Montana, When did you go to Germany? 

Mr. ROOSVELT. I think I went to Germany right after Christmas. 

Senator Watsu of Montana. That is, Christmas, 19217 

Mr. RoosevsLT. Yes, sir. 7 

The CHAIRMAN, How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Roosgvevt. I came back, I believe, in February—January or 
February. 


Senator Wars of Montana. You did not hear anything about it 


then, before you went away? 

Mr. Rooszvevr. No, sir. 

Senator Warsa of Montana, And you did not learn anything about 
it after you came back? 

Mr. Roosrvett. No, sir. 

Senator WaLsu of Montana. Except as you saw it in the papers? 

Mr. RooseveLT, No, sir; I did not know a thing about it. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Well, did you confer with anybody about 
it In the office after you learned about it from the papers? 

Mr. RoossvxLr. Oh, no, sir; I was only mildly interested in it then. 
I was interested in it because Ted was in the Navy Department, and 
that was all; that is the only interest I had in it at tnat time. 

Senator Warsa of Montana. Well you were a stockholder, were you 
not, of the Sinclair Co.? 

Mr. Roosxvxr. At that time I don't think I was, sir, then; no. 
I haven't been a stockholder of the Sinclair Co. for quite a while. 

Senator Wats of Montana. How long? 

Mr. Roosgvevr. Oh, I think for over a year. 

Senator Warsu of Montana. Well, this, you see, was two years ago. 

Mr. Roosxvxvr. Well, yes; I am inclined to think I haven't bad any 
stock for two years, 


It will be noted that he was testifying as to his attitude in 
January, 1922, and that he was interested in it because Ted 
was in the Navy Department, so that he as an officer of the 
Sinclair Co., and as a simple-minded straightforward young 
fellow realized that there was such connection between this oil 
leasing business and his brother Theodore, that anything 
crooked in the oil-leasing business was embarrassing and would 
be fg ene ari to his brother Ted and his family, and I agree 
with him. 

Now, the date of the increase of his salary has been fixed, 
and it is true that Colonel Roosevelt was not in public life 
when the original employment was made, but Archie says he 
was with the bankers of Sinclair Co., and had represented 
those bankers with the Sinclair Co., page 1883 cited above. 
Before he became Assistant Secretary of the Navy it was in- 
creased $1,000 to 86,000. 

After he came into the Navy Department and during the 
pending of these transactions it was increased $9,000, and he 


certainly was deeply interested in the Sinclair Co., or he was 
without moral capacity to appreciate a fayor, for that company 
was handing a $15,000 gratuity annually to his brother, and 
continued to do so until afterwardg- and that should impel 
him from a sense of propriety to withdraw from his official 
position from which his chief has gone without having been 
shown have had any of the points of contact with the offend- 
ing company which he has had. Oh, but they say he did not 
approve the program, Let us quote some of the testimony 


chronologically. In April, 1921, see page 394 of the record, he 
was informed of it: 


Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT, As I recall it, Senator, it was after 
a Cabinet meeting. The Secretary returned to the department and 
told me that this subject had come up for discussion at a Cabinet 
meeting. 

Senator WatsH. And can you fix the time with reference to the 
date of the order, which is May 317 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. No; except that it was probably a 
number of weeks before. 

Senator Wars. Admiral Griffin told us yesterday that it was about 
the Ist of April that the Secretary first spoke to him about it. -Would 
that accord with your recollection? ; 

Assistant Secretary Roosxyxtir. That would accord approximately 
with my recollection. It was some time in April, I should say, 

Senator WALSH. Now, did you canvass the subject with your su- 
perior, the Secretary? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. At that time? 

Senator WaLsR. At any time prior to the issuance of the order? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSUVXLT. I- discussed it in general with him; 


yes, sir— 


And he ultimately approved it, page 395— j 


Senator Wars. Well, did you at the time form any definite opinion 
of your own as to the wisdom or unwisdom of making the transfer? 
Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT, At that time I was not personally 
in favor of making .the transfer, but I became convinced afterwards 
that it was the correct thing to do. x 


This was with reference to thè transfer from the Navy De- 
partment to the Interior Department. He goes on to show 
that he was active in getting that order prepared and actually 
carried it to the President and had it signed. 


The CHAIRMAN. You mean the Executive order? 

Assistant Secretary Roossvett. The Executive order. And then I 
took the order in my hand, with both the amendments of Secretary Fall. 
and Secretary Denby, to the White House. 

The Cuarnman. And was the order signed by the President? Z 

Assistant Secretary Roospyerr. I think that was the first order 
signed by the President, E 

The CHAIRMAN, That may be an explanation of the change in tho 
dates, 4 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. I think that is the answer, because I 
took the order simply and not any letter, after having this particular 
amendment inserted. May I ask Commander Stuart, who Is here, 
whether that checks up with his memory? No; I do not think I took 
any letter. I think I took nothing but the Executive order with me. 

Senator Wats. Well, you would not take the Executive order to the 
President without some letter from either one or the other Secretary, 
would you? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT, I think I did. 

Senator WALSH, Requesting his signature? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. I think I did. I think I took it 
there and informed the President that both Secretaries had told me 
to say that they were agreeable thereto. That is my memory, 

Senator Warsn. So you think it went to the White House without 
any letter at all from elther Secretary? 

Assistant Secretary RoosVWILT. That is my memory. And I am prob- 
ably responsible, because I think I carried the order oyer immediately 
after. G 


So that is the foundation stone of the whole business. He 
was thoroughly informed and he also was actively engaged in 
getting the order and approved the same, At that time he 
admits that his wife had an interest in the Sinclair Co. and 
that his brother Archie was getting $10,000 a year from the 
Sinclair Co, Then the leases were made; he says, without his 
knowledge. The contract was made to build enormous storage 
tanks, one at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii (which he says he knew 
about), and paid for in oil out of the oil reserves amounting 
to from fifteen to twenty million dollars, and he says he 
approved the general policy. 


Senator Warsa. Well, what I would like to know of you now is 
whether you have considered the question as to whether it is ad- 
visable to use one-third of the oil that comes out of these reserves 
to us for the purpose of constructing tanks or whether it would not 
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be the better policy to keep all of the ofl that we can get out of it 
and build the tanks by appropriations from Congress? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. The fact we were faced with was to 
endeavor to conserve all the oil we could, and the policy decided upon 
was the policy which we believed would conserve the greatest amount 
ef oil as a reserve for the Navy. 

Senator WALsH. But, of course, you will see that if Congress agpro- 
. priated money to build these tanks you would conserve just one-third 
more, would you not, assuming that it takes one-third of the oll to 
build the tanks? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. Yes; we would. 
stands to reason. 

Senator Warsm. Now, what I want to know is whether you have 
sat down, Colonel, and figured the matter out and found out that 
if you did use one-third of the oll to build those tanks there is still 
enough oil left to meet any reasonably to be expected emergency? 

Assistant Secretary Roossverz. I have sat down and figured out the 
fact that there is, according to the war plans, about enough oil to 
meet the emergency. In other words, we ought to be able to fill the 
tanks suggested in the war plans of which I speak, 


On page 417 of the record he says: 


At the hearing on Saturday while Senator WALSH was questioning 
me I was not asked whether I had any connection with or knowledge 
of the signing of the Teapot Dome lease. I did not volunteer the fact 
that I did not, because I felt to do so would carry the impression that 
I disapproved the lease, which is not the case. 


So while he was busy at something else the lease was signed; 
but he expressly asserts that he did not disapprove it but, 
on the other hand, seems to have approved it. Again, on page 
420 of the record, when asked about the expenditure of fifteen 
or twenty million dollars without the authority of Gongress 
and out of the naval reserve to build tanks by private contract 
and without competitive bidding, he says: 


I approved the general policy of endeavor to arrange the situation 
so that the oil which was evidently intended by Congress to con- 
stitute the naval reserves should be kept as a naval reserve in the 
only way possible, which was that. 


I have, therefore, his opinion that the method pursued for 
which Secretary Denby has been kicked out of the Cabinet was 
the only way by which the reserves could be preserved, and 
we assume, therefore, that he still approves that course. 

The lease, the storage contracts, the letting of a private con- 
tract without competitive bidding, the expenditure of $20, 

000 of the oil reserves without authority from Congress, was 

the only way, according to that statement. Hence, it appears 

if Denby is disqualified from having followed that course, he 

himself should be disqualified, as he maintains that that was 

the only course. He further reiterated that at a later meeting, 
page 1300 of the record: 


Senator Warsk. Well, you knew then that those tanks thus being 
constructed were to be paid for, not in cash 

Assistant Secretary Roosxvxt (interposing). But in kind. 

Senator WaLsH (continuing), But in oll that came out of the 
reserves? 3 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. I did. 

Senator Walsh. And did you know also that the contract provided 
for with the Pan American Co. for the construction of these storage 
tanks were to be paid for in oll? 

Assistant Secretary Roosnvent, I did 

Senator WALSH. Out of the reserves? 

Assistant Secretary RoosxVYRLT. I did, 

Senator WausH. And did you know also that the contract provided 
for the construction of docks, wharves, and the conduct of extensive 
dredging of a channel, so that the ships might approach their moor- 
ing places, the whole to cost some four or five hundred thousand 
dollars, to be paid in ofl? 

Assistant Secretary Rooszvent, That I did not know about; at 
least, I do not recall whether I knew about that or not. But if I 
approved the policy of conserving the oil in tanks for the good of the 
Navy at those points, I normally would have felt that whatever was 
necessary to make that oil valuable there should be done. 


And again on page 1803: 


Senator WALSH, Yes, sir; you did not know anything about it? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. Just the general policy. 

Senator WaLsu. Just what do you mean by the general policy? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT, Well, whether the oil contracts 
should be made to build tanks and as a part of the contract payment 
in oil 

Senator WaLsu (interposing), To be paid for in oil? 

Assistant Secretary Rooseveur. To be paid for in oil. 


Of course, that 


T/ R. DECLARES HH WILL KEEP POST—NEW TACK IN OIL CONSERVATION 
WINS HIM COOLIDGE FAVOR, REPORT 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy Theodore Roosevelt stood intrenched 
behind oratorical embattlements yesterday as further attempts were 
made on the hill to bring about his resignation. 

A close associate of the colonel said: 

“ Every time Mr. Roosevelt goes out of town they fire a barrage 
at him in Congress. When he was away recently Representative 
STEVENSON, of South Carolina, popped off, and yesterday it was 
Senator Ditt. But it doesn't matter what the pirate crew does; 
they are not going to make him walk the plank. He is sticking 
like a blister,” 

Roosevelt’s new tack on oll conservation, it was said, has put bim 
again in fayor with President Coolidge. 


I call attention now to the fact that my friend from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Rogers, rushed in here on March 15 and said that 
I asserted these various connections on my own responsibility, 
and continued: 


So far as I know, they have not been set forth in consecutive Wen 
before this moment. 


It will be observed that this is to be consecutively stated for 
the first time. 
Mr. Roorrs of Massachusetts then continued: 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt's connection with the oil leases was, briefly, 
as follows: Shortly after President Harding's induction into office Sec- 
retary Denby sent him, Roosevelt, a copy of a proposed Executive order 
transferring the naval oil reserves to the Department of the Interior 
without recourse. 


That, according to the statement made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and I have no doubt on infor- 
mation which he thought was reliable, was the first step. If 
he will look at the testimony I set out here he will see that it 
was not the first step, but that it was a month after that before 
the order was sent down. Yet the gentleman came in here to 
lecture me when I made a mistake as to one little transaction. 

The distinguished colonel made a statement that I ought to 
be driven out of public life when he gave out his “ hot” inter- 
view regarding what I had said here on the floor of this House, 
exercising my right of criticism. It seems to me that I heard 
that he was to be the nominee of the Republican Party in New 
York for governor this year, and yet that matter seems to have 
faded out, too. In the language of a very distinguished sup- 
porter of his from New York, they have dumped him, and he 
is the man who is going into private life, and he is asking for 
my company, I suppose. Some people have criticized me by 
saying that he should come down to my district and canvass it 
with me on that proposition. I am a practical man, as was 
the gentleman’s father. If he wants me retired from public 
life, he will have to get the citizens of the fifth South Carolina 
congressional district to retire me. Therefore I ask him as a 
practical man to come down and try his hand. That is all I 
have to say, and that ends my discussion. I am not anxious 
that the gentleman shall get out of office, because I expect to 
see him there as a liability of the Republican Party all of this 
year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message in writing from the President of 
the United States was communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also 
informed the House of Representatives that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On March 12; 

H. R. 5557. An act to authorize the settlement of the in- 
debtedness of the Republic of Finland to the United States of 
America. 

On March 13: 

H. R. 3444. An act for the relief of certain nations or tribes 
of Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Washington; and 

H. R. 6901. An act to amend section 252 of the revenue act 
of 1921 in respect of credits and refunds. 

On March 14: 

H. R. 4577. An act providing for the examination and survey 
of Mill Cut and Clubfoot Creek, N. O. 

On March 18: 

H. R. 2818. An act to grant the consent of Congress to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a dam and spillway across the. 
Waccamaw River, in North Carolina; 

H. R. 3845, An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Little Calumet River at Riverdale, III.; 
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H. R. 4120. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Greater Wenatchee irrigation district to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Columbia River; 

H. R. 4182. An act authorizing the city of Ludington, Mason 
County, Mich., to construct a bridge across an arm of Pere 
Marquette Lake; 

H. R. 4187. An act to legalize a bridge across the St. Louis 
River in Carlton County, State of Minnesota 

H. R. 4984. An act to authorize the Clay County bridge dis- 
trict, in the State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge over Cur- 
rent River ; 

II. R. 5337. An act granting the consent of Congress to con- 
struct a bridge over the St. Croix River between Vanceboro, 
Me., and St. Croix, New Brunswick; 

H. R. 5348. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the St. John River between 
Fort aot Me., and Olairs, Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada: 

H. R. 5624. An act authorizing the construction or a bridge 
across the Ohio River to connect the city of Benwood, W. Va., 
and the city of Bellaire, Ohio; and 

H. R. 7039. An act to amend section 72 of chapter 23, printing 
act, approved January 12, 1895, relative to the allotment of 
public documents, 

On March 19: 

H. R. 4457. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
aims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter Judgment in any 
claims which the Cherokee Indians may haye against the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

On March 21: 

H. R. 5633. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Hinds County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi ; 

H. R. 5737. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Kankakee, State of Illinois, and the counties of Lake 
and Newton, State of Indiana, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Kankakee 
River at or near the State line between section 19, township 
31 north, range 15 east of the third principal meridian, in the 
county of Kankakee, State of Illinois, and section 1, township 
81 north, range 10 west of the second principal meridian, in 
the counties of Lake and Newton, State of Indiana; 

H. R.6420. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Mississippi River in section 17, township 
28 north, range 23 west of the fourth principal meridian in the 
State of Minnesota; and 

H. R. 6925, An act granting the eonsent of Congress to the 
city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
at or near One hundred and thirtieth Street in the city of 
Chicago, county of Cook, State of Illinois. 

On April 2: 

H. R. 7449. An act making appropriations. to supply deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental. appro- 
priations for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 


purposes, 

On April 3: 

H. R. 1316. An act for the relief of William R. Bradley, 
former acting collector of internal revenue for South Carolina. 

On April 4: 

H. R. 6349. An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1925, and for other purposes. 

On April 7: 

H. R.6623. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula Railway Co., its suc- 


cessors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Mahoning 
River in the State of Ohio. 

On April 9: 

H. R. 8682. An act authorizing the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and improvement of roads and trails, Inctusive of neces- 
sary bridges, in the national parks and monuments under the 
jurf&adiction öf the Department of the Interior. 

On April 12: 

H. R. 4439. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code 
as amended; 

H. R. 472. An act to authorize the deposit of certain funds 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
Navajo Tribe of Indians and te make same available for ap- 
W for the benefit of said Indians; 

H. R. 2812. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands not longer needed for the Rapid City 
Indian School; 

H. R. 2877. An act providing for the reservation of certain 
lands in New Mexico for the Indians of the Zia Pueblo; 

H. R. 2883. An act to validate certain allotments of land 
made to Indians on the Lac Courte Oreille Indian Reservation 
in Wisconsin ; 

H. R. 4117. An act authorizing an appropriation” for the con- 
struetion of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4803. An act to authorize the sale of lands and plants 
not longer needed for Indian administrative or allotment pur- 
poses: 

H. R. 4804. An act to authorize the allotment of certain lands 
within the Fort Yuma Indian Reservation, Calif., and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 6724. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Sibley and Scott, Minn., to construct a bridge across 
the Minnesota River; 

H. R. 6483. An act amending an act entitled “An act for the 
division of the Jands and funds of the Osage Indians in Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes,” approved June 28, 1906, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto; and 

H. R. 6943: An act Sane the consent of Congress to the 
village of Port Chester, N. Y., and the town of Greenwich, Conn., 
or either of them, to construct, maintain, and eperate a dam 
across the Byram River. 

On April 14: 

H. R.2876. An act to previde for the payment of claims of 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for back annuities, 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR APPRO- 
PRIATION BIEL * 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. ACKERMAN]. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am venturing to invite 
the attention of the committee to some facts in regard to our 
foreign and domestic commerce, inasmuch as Congress is 
generously appropriating liberal sums which it is hoped will 
additionally stimulate our trade with foreign countries. 

From the Statistical Abstract of the 1922 edition, supple- 
mented by the figures of 1923 which have been obtained from 
the same sources, the excess of exports over imports was $376,- 
cole which shows an export batance per day of over $1,- 

Total exports foreign and domestie for 1923 were $4,091,- 
146,000, an increase of $334143,000 over 1922; in other words, 
our foreign commerce increased over $1,000,000 a day, except 
Sundays, in 1923 over 1922. 

Herewith is a table of our foreign conmmerce from 1790: 


Merchandise imported and exported, and the annual excess of imports or exporta; Specie salues, 1790 to 1922 


Yoar ended— 


~ 


1,000 
dollars 


SEIN PSIS 
8888 5 
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Merchandise imported and exported, and the annual excess of imports or exports; Specie values, 1790 to 192#—Continued. 


K 1,000 1 1,000 1,000 1 
Jnue 30—Continued dollars Ales, dollars dollars dollars dias 
875-18, 508,717 13, 605 142, 278 823, 302 465, 580 30.0 1,077,902 
794, 060 16, 522 0, 207, 752 477, 476 685, 228 30.3 | 1, 495, 810 
701, 963 13, 288 228, 030 446, 844 674, 874 33.8 | 1,430,125 
886, 706 15,773 902, 479 $82, 850 413, 755 796, 605 48.1] 1,699, 084 105, 874 
1, 020, 565 19,364 | 1,039, 920 341, 325 376, 600 717, 025 47.6 | 1,757,854 322, 004 
1,370,764 | 23,719 | 1,394, 483 367, 237 482, 704 849, 941 43.2 | 2,244,424 544, 542 
1, 460, 463 27,302 | 1. 487, 785 339, 609 483, 563 823, 172 41.3 | 2,310, 937 664, 593 
1,355,482 | 26,237 | 1,381,719 896, 819 506, 502 908, 321 43.9 | 2,285, 040 478, 398 
1, 392, 231 27,911 | 1,420, 142 426, 181 509, 538 | 1, 025, 719 41.5 | 2,445, 861 304, 423 
1, 435, 179 25,648 | 1,460, 827 22 536, 957 991, 087 45.8 | 2,451,914 469, 740 
1, 491, 745 26,817 | 1,518, 562 517, 442 600,071 | 1, 117, 513 46.3 | 2,636, 075 401, 049 
1,717, 954 25,911 | 1. 743, 865 540,624 | , 676,933 | 1,226, 562 | - 44.8 | 2,970,427 617, 303 
1, 853, 718 27,133 | 1, 880, 851 644, 030 790,391 | 1,434,421 44.9 | 3,315,272 446, 430 
1, 834, 786 25,987 | 1,860,773 525, 603 668,739 | 1,104,342 44.0 | 3,055,115 666, 431 
1, 638, 356 24,655 | 1, 663, 011 599, 557 712, 363 | 1,311,920 45.7 | 2,974,931 351, 091 
1,710, 084 34,901 | 1,744, 985 765, 311 801,636 | 1,556, 947 48.5 | 3,301, 932 188, 038 
2, 013, 549 35,771 | 2,049,320 776, 973 750,253 | 1, 527,226 50.8) 3,576, 546 522, 004 
2,710,320 | 34,002! 2, 204, 322 881, 671 771, 694 | 1, 653, 265 53.3 |. 3, 857, 587 551, 057 
2, 428, 506 37,378 | 2,465, 884 987, 524 $25,484 | 1,813,008 64.5 | 4,278,802 652, 876 
2, 329, 684 34,895 | 2, 304. 579 1,127, 503 766,423 | 1,893, 926 59.5 | 4, 258, 506 470, 653 
2, 716, 178 52,411] 2,768,589 | 1, 033, 527 640, 643 | 1, 674,170 61.7 | 4,442,759 | 1,004,419 
4,272,178 | 61,305 | 4,333,483 | 1, 492, 647 705,236 | 2, 197, 883 67.9 | 6,531,366 | 2, 135, 600 
6, 227, 164 62, 884 6,290,048 | 1,848, 841 810, 514 2, 650, 355 69.5 | 8,940,404 | 3, 630, 693 
Dis or 5, 838, 652 81,059 | 5, 919, 71 2, 118, 599 827,056 | 2, 945, 655 71.9 | 8,865,367 | 2,974,056 
ec, 31: 
1918 (6 months) 3, 122, 534] 63, 327 | 8, 174, 86: 1, 146, 543 838, 666 | 1,485, 209 77.2 | 4,660,070 | 1,689, 652 
1919_. 2... ---| 7,749,816 | 170 610 7,920,426 | 2,698,703 | 1,205,662 | 3,904,365 69.1 | 11,824,791 | 4, 016, 
1920. 8,080,481 | 147,535 | 8,228,016 | 3,117,011 | 2,161,471 5, 278, 481 59.0 | 13,606,498 | 2, 949, 
1921. 4,378,928 | 106,103 | 4,485,031 | 1,562,292 946, 856 | 2,509, 148 62.3 6,994,179 | 1,975, 
1922. 3, 765, 091 66,686 | 3,831,777 | 1,871,917 | 1,240,830 | 3,112,747 60.1 | 6, 944, 524 719, 
1 4, 001, 146 76,774 | 4,167,920 2. 135,903 | 1,655,973 | 3,791,875 56.3 | 7, 959, 795 376, 


1 Average for the period. 


It is hoped that the membership of the committee may find 
time in connection with their other duties to read the hearings 
occupying 500 printed pages wherein the subcommittee went 
into detailed examination of all the various items that were 
brought before them. 

It is stated by the Department of Commerce that Great 
Britain is making increasing efforts toward making more 
effective competition with American and all other foreign 
goods. This statement is amply borne out by the fact that 
Great Britain had organized and is about to open an exhibi- 
tion—the greatest that has ever been known—a $200,000,000 
exposition surpassing all others in size. 

Now that the Dawes report has been given to the world the 
greater will be the interest manifested by students of eco- 
nomics in the wealth of nations and their relations to each 
other as measured in terms of national wealth, and therefore 
there is herewith presented various tables as to the wealth of 
the United States and its population at the date of the various 
census enumerations, all of which is obtained from govern- 
mental sources, although many of the deductions and percent- 
ages have been worked out by the New Jersey Member who 
has been much interested in observations of this kind over a 
third of a century and more, These statements are not given 
prominence except as a report of what has been done in the 
past and to emphasize the necessity and to show the wisdom 
for the appropriations of the present. Of course, it will be 
perceived that with greater intensity of activity which would 
come from further increase of appropriations that perhaps a 
still further increase of wealth might be obtained in a shorter 
time than by a more normal growth, but inasmuch as these 
activities must be founded on an increasingly strengthened and 
adequate foundation the wisdom of the Executive order issued 
by President Coolidge on April 4, 1924, is apparent. So that 
said order may be had for ready reference I am appending it 
herewith: 

BXECUTIVE ORDER 

The following regulations are hereby prescribed for the guidance 
of the representatives of the Government of the United States in 
foreign countries, with a view to giving unified direction to their 
activities in behalf of the promotion and protection of the commercial 
and other interests of the United States, insuring effective coopera- 
‘tion and encouraging economy in administration. 

Whenever representatives of the Department of State and other 
departments of the Government of the United States are stationed in 
the same city in a foreign country, they will meet in conference at 
least fortnightly, under such arrangements as may be made by the 
chief diplomatic officer or, at posts where there is no diplomatic 
officer, by the ranking consular or other officer. 

It shall be the purpose of such conferences to secure a free inter- 
change of all information bearing upon the promotion and protection 
of American interests, 


It shall be the duty of all officers to furnish in the most expeditious 
manner, without further reference, all economic and trade informa- 
tion requested by the ranking officers in the service of other depart- 
ments of the Government assigned to the same territory: Provided, 
That where such compliance would be incompatible with the public 
interest, or where the collection of such information requires research 
of such exhaustive character that the question of interference with 
regular duties arises, decision as to compliance shall be referred to 
the chief diplomatic officer or to his designated representative, or, in 
the absence of such officers, to the supervising consular officer in the 
said jurisdiction. All failures to provide information requested as 
hereinbefore set forth shall be reported immediately by cable to tho 
departments having jurisdiction over the officers concerned. 

With a view to eliminating unnecessary duplication of work, officers 
en the same jurisdiction shall exchange at least fortnightly a com- 
plete inventory of all economic and trade reports in preparation or in 
contemplation. S 

Copies of all economic and trade reports prepared by consular or 
other foreign representatives shall be filed in the appropriate em- 
bassy or legation of the United States or, where no such office exists, 
in the consulate general, and shall be available to the ranking 
foreign representatives of all departments of the Government. Extra 
copies shall be supplied upon request by the officer making the 
report, 

The customary channel of communication between consular officers 
and officers of other departments in the foreign field shall be through 
the supervising consul general, but in urgent cases or those involving 
minor transactions such communications may be made direct: Pro- 
vided, That copies of all written communications thereof are simul- 
taneously furnished to the consul general for his information. It 
shall be the duty of supervising consuls general to expedite 
intercommunication and exchange of material between the Con- 
sular Service and all other foreign representatives of the United 
States. 

Upon the arrival of a representative of any department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in any foreign territory in which there 
is an embassy, legation, or consulate general, for the purpose of 
special investigation, he shall at once notify the head of the diplomatic 
mission of his arrival and the purpose of his visit; and it shall be 
the duty of said officer or of his designated representative, or in 
the absence of such officer then the supervising consular officer, to 
notify, when not incompatible with the public interest, all other rep- 
resentatives of the Government of the United States in that terri- 
tory of the arrival and the purpose of the visit, and to take such 
steps as may be appropriate to assist in the accomplishment of the 
object of the visit without needless duplication of work. 

In all cases of collaboration, or where material supplied by one 
officer is utilized by another, full credit therefor shall be given. 


CALVIN CooLIDGM, 
THs Warre Hovusp, April 4, 192}. 


It is the purpose of the Executive order herewith promul- 
gated to establish in the foreign service of the United States 
the basis for a coordination of effort in advancing American 
economic and eommercial interests which will eliminate -un- 
necessary duplication of work and encourage representatives 
of this Government in fereign countries to cooperate more fully 
in the accomplishment of their repective missions. The order 


does not modify the existing functions of the several executive | Petrocum—.—. 12580 Be 
departments, nor will it affect any changes hereafter made in = 2 
these functions by subsequent act of Congress. As originally oF a 2 5 
proposed, it applied only to relations between foreign officers 399 | 09, 446 
of the Department of Commerce and the Consular Service. In oe 25,308 
its perfected form it is reciprocal in nature and all-inclusive 11283 


in scope, placing alike upon all representatives of this Gov- 
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ernment abroad the responsibility tọ assist their colleagues of 8 125 
nih foreign service in the performance of all regularly assigned | Technical: r 
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It may be appropriately stated that the regulation of inter- Finan rc 925 
departmental relations in the foreign field as herewith ordered statistids 530 
is in harmony with the efort now proceeding through the M ROLLS Acs 10,764 
Bureau of the Budget and the Joint Congressional Committee | Miscellaneous. 289.711 


on Reorganization to realize a balance in administrative rela- 
tions which will conserve the public funds. It is confidently 
expected that in effect this regulation will give purposeful 
unity to the activities ef this Government in foreign countries, 
and in so doing will give additional impetus here at home to 
the endeavor being made to practice intelligent economy in 
public expenditures through coordination of the work of the 
several executive departments. 

In this matter the Executive has had the friendly and most 
helpful counsel of Members of the Congress acquainted with 
the practical phases of administrative problems in the foreign 
service. Being a great believer in doing everything we can to 
strengthen and increase our foreign trade through every avail- 
able means, and having been an observer in traveling through 
many foreign countries, I am naturally vitally interested in 
helping to the extent of my ability the furtherance of plans 
so that there may be no relapse experienced by our agricultural, 
Industrial, and manufacturing interests. 

In the district which I have the honor to represent are 
located manufactories having world-wide points of distribu- 
tion for their products, and the hold they have in the markets 
of the world must be maintained if they are to keep up home 
activities and thus keep steadily employed therein the thou- 
sands of employees now earning remunerative wages. In pass- 
ing, may I say I have seen the products of these factories in 
the markets of Constantinople and Beirut, Cairo and Wady- 
Halfa, Caracas and Port of Spain, Rio de Janeiro and Santos, 
Montevideo and Valparaiso, Buenos Aires and Mendoza, Yoko- 
hama and Osaka, Shanghai and Peking, Reikjavik and Trom- 
soe, Calcutta and Darjeeling, Rangoon and Mandalay, Hong- 
kong and Macau, Mukden and Seoul, Kobe and Nagasaki, Bata- 
via and Djokokarta, Colombo and Kandy, Palermo and Naples, 
Kingston and St. Vincent, Progreso and Merida, Guadalajara 
and Chihuahua, Madrid and Lisbon, Singapore and Johore, 
Agra and Delhi, Prague and Botzen, Warsaw and Helsingfors, 
Leichtenstein and Monaco, and a hundred other places; for 
having crossed the Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans 50 times on ves- 
sels of many lines and having 400,000 miles of foreign travel 
te my credit, ineluding complete round-the-world journeys in 
beth directions, and South and Central American and West 
Indian ports also visited, I know how necessary it is for the 
United States of America to be properly and adequately rep- 
resented in the diplomatie and commercial activities that are 
going on at all points, if we are to hold our own with the 
intensive and expanding activities of our principal competitors; 
therefore attempts to further reduce beyond the committee rec- 
ommendations the appropriations will be found upon analysis 
not to be based upon economic solicitude for the taxpayer, for 
the appropriation as presented for your approval wiil bring, in 
my bumble opinion, a great harvest. 

Let us see what the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington and its nine district offices in the United 
States has done during the periods indicated in answering 
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5 ree ee months of this period estimated on basis of averages obtained for January 


Does 8 inquiries handled by foreign service of the bureau (28 
80 representatives) and by the cooperative officers maintained by the bureau in 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade in the United States. 

This classification of inquiries under “Commodity,” “Technical,” and “Miscel- 
Tete for fiscal year 1022 covers only the period from Oct. 2, 1921, to 

115 OOLE of Towa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. What is the nature of those inquiries? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. They have had inquiries, for instance, in 
respect to agricultural implements, 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. That is from would-be purchasers in 
foreign lands? 

Mr, ACKERMAN... Yes; and for varlous other things. 

Mr, COLE of Iowa. Those inquiries showed an interest in 
American goods? i 

Mr. ACKERMAN. A tremendous and increasing interest in 
American export trade. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Yes. 

Mr, LOWREY. I am asking for information and not in- 
dulging in criticism, I was down to, the Department of Com- 
merce lately and was told that a leading German financier 
had said that they would have used 50,000,000 bushels more 
of wheat this year than they did if they could have arranged: 
to get it and pay for it. Another leading German operator, I 
was told, had said to a representative of our Department of 
Commerce that they would have used an immense amount of 
American cotton if they could have arranged to pay for it 
Has the gentleman any suggestion as to any way to help out 
agricultural exports? P: 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I shall touch on that a little later on. 
Along those lines I might say that the commercial attachés in 
the foreign countries have always the question of agricultural 
commodities and farm products in mind, and in this connection 
I refer to the report of the committee, wherein it sets forth 
that we are appropriating $25,000 additional for commercial 
attachés this year over last year. That has been a gradually 
increasing appropriation in order tọ give a greater volume of 
exports, if possible, to the American farmer, even at a time 
when many other items are greatly reduced. 

The situation is well summed up by the Financial and Com- 
mercial Chronicle, of New York, who have kindly allowed me 
to quote them as follows from a recent editorial in their 
valuable paper: 


Full details are now available regarding the foreign trade of the 
United States during the calendar year 1923. This foreign trade 
during that period was somewhat irregular. In the aggregate the total 
value of both importas and exports was in excess of the two preceding 
years; in fact, with the exception of 1919 and 1920, when values were 
so far above normal and conditions were so exceptional as to make all 
comparisons meaningless, and the years 1916, 1917, and 1918, in 
which exports were swollen by the needs of the European war, the 
tetal value of our foreign commerce during 1923 was far im excess of 
anything previously known. Values in some Instances were higher in 
1928 than they were in 1922 or 1921, amd in part the higher prices 
last year will account for the larger volume of trade with foreign 
countries over the preceding year, but only in part. Comparisons with 


commercial inquiries : 
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the pre-war period are so far out of line because of the difference in 

prices that they have very little significance. Merchandise exports 
during 1928 continued in excess of the imports, but the amount of the 
excess of exports for last year was very much less than for 1922 or 
1921; in fact, the exeess of exports in 1928 was below that of many 
of the years of the pre-war period back to 1900. During several months 
in the early part of 1923 the value of merchandise imports was in 
excess of exports, a very unusual condition in our foreign commerce, 
In the Jast six months of the year, however, exports again took the 
lead and were larger than the imports, so that there was an excess of 
exports over imports for the entire 12 months. 

The actnal value of the merchandise exports from the United States 
during 1923 was $4,167,946,321, as against $3,881,777,469 for 1922, an 
increase of $836,168,852. Merchandise imports were $3,791,938,012, 

` as against $3,112,746,883, the increase here being $679,191,180. The 
excess of exports in 1923 was $376,008,808, as against $719,030,636 in 
1922. In the early months of 1923 there was a heavy expansion in 
the merchandise Imports, but later in the year merchandise Imports 
were again on a reduced scale. The valne of merchandise exports 
during each of the months of 1923 was quite steady and, as usual, 
increased materially during the later months of the year, owing to the 
movement abroad of the agricultural products, especially of cotton, 
the exports of the latter being very heavy in the fourth quarter of 
the year and the value being very high. The total value of merchan- 
dise exports In 1923, however, was only 8.8 per cent larger than in 
1922. On the other hand, imports of merchandise in 1923 were 21.8 
per cent heavier than in the preceding year. 


Merchandise exports and ¢mports {calendar years) 


braces textiles, which includes raw cotton, and shows an increase in 
the value of exports in 1923 over 1922 of nearly 16 per eent, but by 
far the larger part of this gain is due to the heavy exports of raw 
cotton and the much higher price prevailing in 1928 than in 1922. The 
textile group, the leading one of the 10 into which the Government report 
of exports is divided, constitutes 25 per cent in value of all merchandise 
exports from the United States in 1928, and the total value of the 
textile group in 1923 was $1,002,041,000, which contrasts with $863.- 
679,000 for the preceding year. The second highest group is classed 
as nonmetallic minerals, made up so largely of petroleum and other 
mineral oils, the total value of exports in this group in 1928 being 
$680,401,000, as against $478,835,000 in 1922, an increase of about 
21 per cent. There are four other groups for which the total value 
of the merchandise exports in 1923 for each group was in excess of 
$4006,000,000, one of the four being the group embracing breadstuffs; 
and three of these groups show larger merchandise exports in 1923 
than in 1922, The six groups so far mentioned covered in 1923 nearly 
85. per cent of the total value of all merchandise exports from the 
United States for that year. 

In the following table the changes from year to year in a number of 
leading staple articles of export are shown, also the relation that each 
of these articles bears to the total movement from this country to 
foreign ports, 


Hæports of leading products for three calendar years 
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1, 829, 516, 729 
—— 2, 002, 260, 740 


Of the 10 groups into which the export figures are separated by the 
department, 9 show a considerable inerease in the value of merchandise 
exports in 1928 over the preceding year and 1 shows a decrease in 
values, the latter being the group embracing vegetable food products, 
which includes breadstuffs. This group shows a decrease amounting to 
nearly 35 per cent. The group representing the highest value em- 


“United States wealth in bitions 


I shall now insert some tables of the population and wealth 
of the United States of America and other countries, but will 
not burden the committee with reading them at present, in- 
serting them under leave graciously granted by the committee 
to extend my remarks. 

The tables are as follows: 


M 
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1912——————— — 
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Population and wealth of United States 


[From Moody’s Investors’ Service for 1923] 

Wealth of the United States compared with various groups of for- 
eign countries, showing also conrparison of population and the per 
capita wealth: 

MANUFACTURING COUNTRIES 

United Kingdom, Germany, France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
Population, 160,388,300; wealth, $282,000,000,000; per capita, $1,760. 

United States. Population, 110,000,000; wealth, $321,000,000,000; 
per capita, $2,918. 

COMMERCIAL COUNTRIES 

Austria, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden. 
974,100; wealth, $125,000,000,000; per capita, $762. 

AGRICULTURAL COUNTRIES 

Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Cuba, Greece; Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Rumania, Spain, South African Union, Uruguay. Popu- 
lation, 146,374,734; wealth, $98,000,000,000; per capita, $669. 

UNCLASSIFIED COUNTRIES 

Bolivia, China, Colombia, Egypt, India, Nicaragua, Peru, Portugal, 
Russia (1915), Turkey, Venezuela. Population, 796.317,318; wealth, 
$145,000,000,000 ; per capita, $183. 


Finland, Italy, 
Population, 163,- 


Population 


163, 974, 100 
146, 374, 734 


796, 317, 318 


The wealth of the United States of America exceeds that of 
the manufacturing countries by thirty-nine billions of dollars 
and exceeds that of all the commercial countries, the agricul- 
tural countries, and the unclassified countries, with the excep- 
tion of India and China, according to these tables, by seven 
billions of dollars. 

House bill No. 14408 of the Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session, after providing for investigations on crude rubber and 
on— 
the conditions of production and marketing of other essential raw 
materials for American industries including nitrates and sisal— 


Includes the clause— 


and to investigate related problems in the development of the foreign 
trade of the United States in agricultural and manufactured products. 


Related problems in the development of the foreign trade 
of the United States in agricultural products with which this 
work is concerned was taken as referring to the conditions 
of production and marketing these products in foreign trade 
since that is the wording of the preceding clause to which it 
is assumed the term “ related problems” refers. 

In organizing this work Secretary Hoover first appointed a 
committee consisting of representatives of farm organiza- 
tions, and of the trade, agricultural economists, and others, 
including representatives of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Federal Reserve Board. The personnel 
of this committee is as follows: 


SYDNEY ANDERSON, Member of Congress; T. C. Atkeson, the Na- 
tional Grange; Julius Barnes, United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Charles 8. Barrett, Farmers’ Union; James F. Bell, flour miller; 
Joseph A. Broderick, National Bank of Commerce; J. G. Brown, Na- 


tional Livestock Producers’ Association; C. W. Hunt, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; W. G. Jamison, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; Julius Klein, Department of Commerce; George McFadden, cot- 
ton exporter; Ralph Merritt, California Rice Growers’ Association; 
Adolph Miller, Federal Reserve Board; Alonzo E. Taylor, Food Re- 
search Institute; H. C. Taylor, United States Department of Agri- 
culture; G. F. Warren, Cornell University; Carl Williams, American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange; Thomas Wilson, Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 


Before any work was started on this investigation this 
committee was called together and a tentative plan of work 
placed before them. After an all-day session in which modi- 
fications of the tentative plans were made and discussed in 
detail unanimous approval was given to the outline of work 
proposed. Particular attention was given to avoiding duplica- 
tion of work already done or being done at that time by 
other Government departments, The attendance of Dr. H. O. 
Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture, at the committee meeting and the 
submission to him of detailed plans of this work, as well as 
frequent conferences, is taken to insure no unnecessary dupli- 
cation of work, either on their part or on ours. 

Inasmuch as the Department of Agriculture has devoted 
much attention to the production of agricultural products, 
both domestic and foreign, it was taken as the intent of Con- 
gress that this work should be largely devoted to a study of 
the marketing of agricultural products in foreign trade, since 
that phase of the work lies particularly in the field or the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce, as indicated in 
the organic act and in the appropriations made for that bureau 
over many years. 

Starting from this point of view the outline of the work fell 
into three separate phases. First, a study of methods employed 
by exporters, dealers, and others in handling the export trade 
of the more important agricultural products and a complemen- 
tary study of the methods employed by importers, dealers, and 
others in handling imported agricultural products in foreign 
countries. Second, a detailed study of foreign trade statistics 
from the marketing standpoint in order to show where the prin- 
cipal agricultural products exported from this country are 
marketed, where our competing countries market their products 
and conyersely where the chief consuming countries get their 
supplies, together with the changes shown by the post-war trade 
as compared with pre-war. Detailed statistics of this character 
showing the source and destination of imports and exports of 
agricultural products have never been available. Yet they serve 
to show where the chief markets for these products have been, 
where new markets may be established, and whether this 
country is holding its own against competing countries or is 
getting its fair share of trade. From a marketing standpoint 
they should fill a long-felt want. 

The third phase of this work is a study of the economic con- 
ditions in the consuming countries which might affect the 
market for agricultural products. Since we send more than 
80 per cent of all our agricultural exports to Europe this in 
practice means ù study of the. economie conditions in Europe 
as they may affect our market for these products. This bureau, 
by reason of its established commercial attachés and trade 
commissioners in all important countries, is in a particularly 
udvantageous position to make such a study. These men who 
have been at their posts for many years have had as one of 
their regular duties to study and report upon the changing 
economic conditions in these countries and their effect upon 
trade. The manuscript of the report on this subject is now 
ready to go to the Printing Office and is reported by those who 
have,read it as the best summary of present European economic 
conditions in existence. It deals particularly with these con- 
ditions as they affect the markets for farm products. 

Up to the present, four bulletins have been issued giving the 
results of particular phases of this investigation. One other 
bulletin dealing with “ Transportation in relation to the export 
trade in agricultural products ” is now in the Government Print- 
ing Office, while the sixth bulletin on European economic condi- 
tions as affecting the market for agricultural products will be 
sent to the Printing Office in a few days. The manuscript of 
several other bulletins is now being edited and will be ready 
for publication at an early date. In all, it is expected that 
from 25 to 30 bulletins will result from the work already done 
on this investigation. A tentative list of these bulletins is at- 
tached to this memorandum, 

Of the bulletins already issued, the first (Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 177) deals with The distribution of agricultural 
exports from the United States.” There has been available 
for many years compilations showing the total exports of agri- 
cultural products, from which it was evident that approximately 
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50 per cent of the value of our total foreign trade consists of 
such products. But we have never before had these data 
analyzed to show the destinations of these products as a whole. 
The fact that upward of 80 per cent of our total agricultural 
exports go to Europe has never before been brought out and 
has not been fully appreciated. Other North American countries 
take another 10 per eent, thus leaving only 10 per cent of our 
agricultural exports going to the balance of the world, includ- 
ing South America, Asia, Africa, and Oceania. 

ius bulletin brings out the further faet that within Europe 
it is the small, highly industrialized region in the northwest, 
including the United Kingdom, Germany, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium, that is the dominant importer of farm 
products. ‘This small section takes four-fifths of all the agri- 
cultural exports from this country to Europe and two-thirds 
of the total farm products exported from the United States. 

The second and third bulletins (Trade Information Bulletins 
183 and 185) of this series dealt with “Methods of merchandising 
American wheat in the export trade.” The first of these two 
bulletins has the subtitle Buying wheat for export,“ and the 
second, “Selling American wheat abroad.” These bulletins 
attempt to describe methods used by exporters in buying and 
selling wheat together with the methods and practices followed 
by intermediate dealers and ‘handlers. Comments by numerous 
marketmen have described these bulletins as by far the best and, 
in fact, the first comprehensive attempt to discuss these phases 
of our marketing problems, i 

The fourth bulletin of this seriés (Trade Information Bul- 
letin: No. 210) bears the title International competition in the 
production of wheat for expert.” This bulletin discusses 
briefly the present world wheat situation, the trend of produc- 
tion throughout the world, the trend of international trade, and 
the relationship of the United States to this trade. 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF BULLETINS TO BE ISSUED ON WORLD TRADE 
IN FARM PRODUCTS 


1. Agricultural Products in International Trade—General Discus- 
sion. 

2. The Destination of Agricultural Exports from the United States. 

8. The Sources of Agricultural Products Imperted into the United 
Stu tos. 

4. The Relative Importance of and the Destination of Groups of 
‘Agricultural Products Exported from the United States, 

5 The Relative Price Levels of Agricultural Products in Important 
Countries. 

6, The International Movement of Whert Fricas, 

7. The International Trade in Wheat, Wheat Flour, and Rye. 
talled Statistical Study. 

8. International Trade in Corn. 

9. International Trade in Oats: 

10. International Trade in Barley. 

11. International Trade in Cotton. 

12. International Trade in Wool. 

13. International Trade in Fibers other than Cotton and Wool. 
eluding Silk, Flax, Hemp, Sisal, etc. 

14. International Trade in Meats and Meat Products. 
„International Trade in Vegetable Olis, Oil Cakes, and Meal. 
. International Trade in Tobacco, 

. International ‘Trade in Sugar. 
. International Trade in Hides and Skins. 
International Trade in Fruits, Vegetables, Eggs, and Dairy Prod- 


De- 


In- 


. Agricultural Conditions and Comparative Marketing Costs in 
Important Agricultural Producing Countries. 

21. Cooperative Marketing and its Relation to Distribution in the 
Principal Countries. 

22. Agricultural Credit Policies in the Principal Countries. 

23. Export Credit Policies and their Effect upon the Movement of 
‘Agricultural ‘Products, 

24. Transportation in Relation to the Export “Frade in Agricultural 
Products. ; 

25. Foreign Import Duties on Agricultural Products. 

20. Methods of Marketing Wheat and Flour for Export. 

27. Methods of Marketing Cotton for Export. 4 

28. Methods of Marketing Tobacco for Export. 

20. Methods of Marketing Meats and Meat Products for Export. 
80. Methods of Marketing ‘Vegetables, Of], and Oil Seed Products 
for Export. 

#1. Methods Employed by Importers of Wheat and Wheat Flour in 
European Markets. 

32. Methods Employed by Importers of Meat and Meat Products, 
Cotton, and Tobacco in European Markets, 

‘88. European Hconomic Conditions and their Effect upon the Impor- 
tation of Agricultural Products. L 

84. General Summary and Conclusion by Committee. 


It is expected that this serles of bulletins will contain up- 
ward to 1,500 pages, including some 300 diagrams and numerous 
tables, showing in detail the international movements of the 
important agricultural products both from this country and 
from all other important producing areas. 


ESTIMATED EXPENSES—INVESTIGATING SOURCES OF CRUDD RUBBER 


In accordance with a request the department submitted a 
statement showing the estimated cost of the various surveys 
for the eruderubber survey: 


SG CS. Sa eT PT ate 4 „128. 
Par b Part FERTA — $9 Baa. oe 
Reclaimed rubber Srüdies2—.—.—.— 801000. 
Ana 8 . 39, 910. 33 
ns n, supplies, equipmen' 
miscellaneous ve expenses..._ 40, 268. 80 
Total a ah A ³ ³ AAA Bie O88 a8 
Total nitrates survey ::: AE TS: |: Ba OF) 
Total Sisal, survey —. N 5. 005. 25 
Total tanning material survey 21,917. 04 
Total ag tural products survey 82,967.18 
emer we: fap DED D Feo Co came eines „000. 00 
r eee . 


W. H. HAUN, 
Chief, Auditing Section. 
(No outlay for airplanes.) 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—CRUDE-RUBBER SURYEY 
IMPORTANCE 


The value of the world’s production of rubber in 1923 was 
$240,000,000, of Which the United States imported $185,000,000 
worth, or 77 per cent of the total. In this year crude rubber 
ranked fourth in imports, only three other eommodities—raw 
silk, sugar, and coffee—exceeding it in value. 

` RESTRICTIVE MEASURES 


The measure known as the Stevenson Act, which provided 
for the restriction of the exports of rubber in the rubber-pro- 
ducing region of the East within the British Empire, focused 
the attention of consumers in the United States on the fact 
that the production of this commodity was controlled almost 
entirely by foreign capital, largely British. As a result the 
Sixty-seventh Congress appropriated funds to conduet an in- 
yestigation of the Far Bast and other tropical regions with a 
view to making the United States less dependent—in a product 
so essential to our economie welfare—on a source of supply far 
removed from our shores, 

CHARACTER OF INVESTIGATION 


The investigation was placed in charge of Dr. H. N. Whit- 
ford, professor of forestry, Yale University, who had extensive 
experience in tropical regions. Under his direction a staff of 
men with long practical experience in rubber was built up, and 
scientists from the Department of Agriculture were attached to 
the various field parties. 

There was little doubt but that portions of the Philippine 
Islands and of South and Central America were climatieally 
suitable to the cultivation of Hevea, for South America was its 
original home. The scientific experts with the field parties 
were to verify this feature of the investigation. ‘The commer- 
cial aspect assumed the greater importance, because any attempt 
to establish a rubber-producing industry in these countries would 
encounter competition from the east, where there are vast reser- 
voirs of cheap labor. In view of the scarcity of labor in the 
regions under investigation, it became necessary to demonstrate 
the commercial practicability of developing a new industry in 
our own territory ox on our own continent, by drawing the nee- 
essary lahor from the east, thereby insuring a greater measure 
of political seeurity to our supplies of the raw material; as 
opposed to this was the proposition of expanding American 
holdings in the east, where ample labor is available, at the 
sacrifice of some measure of political security. 

FIELD PARTIES 

Four field parties were sent out: The party sent to the east 
has returned, nnd its report will be in the hands of the printers 
within a few days. It visited Ceylon, India, Malaya, Sumatra, 
Java, and Cochin China. This report deals with the geographi- 
cal region that produces 95 per cent of the rubber of the world. 
It discusses the econemic factors surrounding the industry, 
with speelal emphasis on costs of production and the extent to 
which the future potential ontput from the present planted 
area can be depended upon to meet the world's increasing 
demand 


A second party was sent to the Philippine Islands to in- 
vestigate the suitability of regions there for large developments, 
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This party also visited British Borneo, The members of the 
party are at present en route to America. 

A third party, sent to Central America and the northwestern 
part of South America has just returned. This party visited 
Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Salvador, Co- 
lombia, and the west coast of Ecuador, and their report is 
being prepared for publication. 

A fourth party was sent to the Amazon regions. It has con- 
ducted investigations in all political units of this great basin. 
The field work will be completed by July 1 or a little after. 

Through domicile in British territory and through ownership 
elsewhere Great Britain controls 11 per cent of the plantation 
rubber industry. Holland exercises political control over 30 
per cent of the industry (including the British-owned estates 
in Netherlands India), The United States consumes nearly 
three-fourths of the world’s supply. Aside from the question 
of safeguarding our supply of raw materials in the remote 
contingency of war interrupting the present channels, there is 
a grave danger from the centralized control which is wielded 
from London at the present time. It can be said with con- 
fidence that there is no disposition on the part of the present 
leaders in the industry to abuse their power of control at the 
expense of American consumers, but with a recovery of the 
plantation industry from the depression which it has undergone 
during the last few years, the altered psychology of the market 
may bring about a type of leadership which will greatly en- 
danger the position of our consumers. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, therefore, for America to take some steps to extend its 
influence in this vitally essential industry. 


EXPENSE 


The investigations have been conducted with greatest. ccon- 
omy. No money has been expended in use of airplanes, notwith- 
standing reports to the contrary. 

REPORTS 


The reports will be the most comprehensive on crude rubber 
that bave ever been published. 


FUTURE WORK 


The investigation indicates that there are other regions than 
those visited where It might be possible to produce plantation 
rubber. Investigations in southern Mexico, which were in the 
original plan, have had to be abandoned for the present time 
because of disturbances there. Some regions in Africa and 
northern South America offer great promise, but these could 
not be included in the present program. 

The work of the Amazon party can not possibly be com- 


- pleted before the first of the next fiscal year and some of the 


reports of the other parties will not be finished before that 


time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
there? 

* Mr, ACKERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I saw the report to which the 
gentleman has just referred and read it over and I suggested 
to them they add some facts to it which they stated to me and 
which were not in the report. I hope they have submitted 
to the gentleman an amended report which they promised to 
have 3 this afternoon. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I have not received that. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. If they do, I hope the gentleman 
will insert that in his report. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Perhaps the gentleman will do it him- 
self, then we may have the latest information, which I will be 
very glad to have. 

Our exports in 1928, as per the tables shown, were $376,- 
045,000, or let us for convenience say a million dollars per day. 
A million dollars a day of exports over imports! Just think of 
it! There is not another country in the world that can match 
that record, and I say it without fear of successful contradic- 
tion. The nearest approach to it are the countries of Argentina 
and Canada. The former has $276,000 per day, or 27.6 per cent 
of our balance; the latter $354,000 per day, or 35.4 per cent of 
ours, There are only about a dozen other countries in the world 
that export more than they import. They are Costa Rica, Chile, 
Colombia, Canal Zone, Czechoslovakia, Dutch Hast Indies, Egypt, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Siam, Tunis, 
and Venezuela. The total exports over imports are $223,000,000 
per annum, or $600,000 per day. The exports of the United 
States during 1923 over imports were almost as much as the 
balances of all the countries in the world. 

With one-tifteenth of the world’s population, we do one-fifth 
of the entire world’s trade—five times as much in proportion to 
our population as the rest of the world. 


Will the gentleman yield right 


But as great as these figures are, they are not as vast as the 
total import trade of the world, which for the latest available 
date was $21,620,000,000, and the export trade, 517,632,000, 000, 
which of course is exclusive of any participation therein of the 
United States; and the total of these figures is slightly over 
$39,000,000,000, which is just about what our internal commerce 
amounts to, according to the best ayailable figures. 

For this tremendous amount of commerce the Budget has 
seen fit to allow the modest sum of $50,000. A dollar and thirty 
cents per million dollars! I know and fully appreciate and 
realize how important it is to keep appropriations down, but 
think of the possibilities that might develop if a few hundred 
thousand dollars were put actively to work in the domestic 
field. Let us say we might be willing to appropriate in the 
future, not now, the price of a 2-cent postage stamp per annum 
for every 10 persons in the United States; do you realize what 
that would amount to? Of course the committee does. -A mental 
calculation discloses the fact that it would equal $220,000, or 
four times the present amount allowed. Then suppose that 
amount could be doubled. I am sure it would bring forth not 
ten or twenty fold but a hundredfold. Let us keep that thonght 
in mind for the future. With a sum like that, I am told, from 
reliable sources, that the following might be accomplished: 

That a study of domestic commerce, resulting in better under- 
standing of some of the problems, would mean fewer business 
failures, a lowered cost of doing business, a more certain profit 
to manufacturers and distributers, and a reduced cost to con- 
sumers is the belief of the Department of Commerce. In 1923, 
a year of prosperity, there were 19,159 business failures, with 
liabilities amounting to $631,200,000. The department also 
says that— 


To-day 50 cents of the consumer’s dollar is required to pay the cost 
of getting the finished product from the factory to the consumer, 
Transportation costs under the present methods are a heavy toll on busti- 
ness. Goods originating in one part of the country are frequently 
shipped to another part and then reshipped to the point of origin for 
consumption. 

There is at the present time no adequate measure of markets; so a 
manufacturer in a certain community has no way of knowing how big 
an area he must cover to dispose of his output, and many times to get 
volume he extends his selling into remote areas, where the distribu- 
tion cost for him is abnormally high. Information on all these points 
would benefit producer, distributer, and consumer. 3 

There is need to-day of a study of the underlying principles con- 
nected with cooperative buying and cooperative marketing, snbjects 
that are attracting attention, but regarding which comparatively little 
is known. 


According to the estimates of the Mechanics & Metals Bank, 
of New York City, the savings in the United States for 1922 
were $8,000,000,000. According to the same authority, the say- 
ings in 1923 were $12,000,000,000 additional. 

Here is an amount of $20,000,000,000, equal to the present 
value of all railroads, added to the national wealth in two 
years. What shall we do to have our savings increase and 
multiply? Have them usefully employed, of course. And is 
there any better way than to have that capital, in some part 
at least, employed in a diversification of manufactures, which 
would thus in itself make a demand for additional products of 
the farm, of which we now have a surplus? 

Additional markets for farmers to aid their disposal of sur- 
plus products would make them happier and thus the necessity 
of even contemplating the issue of scrip might be avoided. 

An intensive drive for new internal markets for the farming 
community would be hailed with delight by millions, If the feat 
of obtaining additional permanent markets for this most esti- 
mable and hard-working class of citizens became a reality, 
surprise really would be manifested and perhaps astonishment 
might be expressed that the experiment had been so long delayed 
of pushing to its utmost the obtaining and enlarging of domestic 
markets. 

Our export trade is receiving attention, and the results are 
manifest. In another year it would be appropriate to examine 
more particularly into a possible extension of the Domestic 
Commerce Department. 

The statistics herewith presented form a logical basis from 
which proper conclusions can be deduced. Those in charge of 
these commercial activities are to be congratulated upon the 
results obtained. 

The country is growing and prospering, but commercial zeal 
must be tempered with judgment; material things, while neces- 
sary and proper, must not be allowed altogether to obscure the 
necessity of also taking care of the moral fiber of our citizens, 
We must not forget the lines of Goldsmith: t 
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In fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied, 


{Applause.} 

Mr. LOWREY. If the gentleman has a little time, will he 
yield for a question? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LOWREY. I very much enjoyed the gentleman’s re- 
marks and I agree with him right through. The thing I de- 
sire to suggest is that I have myself been startled at the 
number of newspaper clippings I have compiled in regard to 
the cotton trade and wheat trade abroad, and I notice this, 
for instance, that England is going earnestly to work in the 
production of cotton in Africa and Australia, and South Ameri- 
can countries are going to work to produce cotton, and then, 
of course, the wheat trade of America has got to be maintained 
and has got to be enlarged now or we are going to lose our 
foreign market. I am going to venture to call the attention of 
the gentleman to this that he will note some remarks of mine 
on these particular features. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, I have no doubt they prove a very valu- 
able contribution of great benefit to the country. 

Mr. LOWREY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon for taking 
his time, but he was closing his discussion and I wanted to 
call the gentleman’s attention to it. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I thank the committee for their atten- 
tion, and will yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KVALE]. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS 


Mr. KVALE. Mr, Chairman, the present crisis in agricul- 
ture has been described on this floor by scores of speakers. 
Almost every day some allusion has been made to the emer- 
gency existing in the agricultural sections of the country. And 
yet, despite this reiteration on the part of so many, I am con- 
vinced that there are still a great many Members who fail 
utterly tó realize the plight of the farmer to-day. 

As for myself, I can say that scarcely a day has passed since 
the opening of Congress that I haye not attended a hearing of 
the Committee on Agriculture, a gathering of some kind in the 
Capitol or in some place in Washington where the agricultural 
problem has been discussed, or personally conferred with mem- 
bers of the committee and other Members of Congress, 
Through it all I have somehow had a feeling that I was butt- 
ing my head against a stone wall, and this for the very reason 
that the agricultural situation is not adequately understood 
by a great many Members of Congress. 

Scores of you gentlemen come here from the industrial cen- 
ters—the large cities—where wages are high, times are good, 
and money flows like water. It is difficult for you to realize 
that less than 48 hours’ travel would take you into a section 
of the land where millions and millions are facing abject ruin 
and despair. Superlatives can not exaggerate the conditions 
that obtain in the once prosperous Northwest. 

And I resent the charge that we who call attention to these 
conditions in an effort to secure some remedial action are 
alarmists and aré people who do not best serve our constit- 
uency. To be assured of the truth of this statement you would 
but have to glance at the flood of petitions and protests from 
organizations and individuals of every class and occupation 
which reach my office. Take the word of a man who is known 
throughout the Northwest as a very conservative man, the 
president of one of the largest banks in Minnesota, when he 
says that “if something is not done, then God help the North- 
west.” 

ECONOMIC BLIGHT HAS INFESTED NORTHWEST 


It is as though some blight had infested the beautiful 
park region of the United States. A scourge, like an economic 
bubonic plague, has left farms evacuated and has forced their 
occupants to give up their homes where they had toiled and 
labored a lifetime; it has left merchants bankrupt, banks 
1 885 and a once happy people discouraged, dissatisfied, em- 

ittered. 

And why all this? Has the sun withheld his rays, or the 
clouds their moisture? Or have the men grown slothful, and 
the women become indolent? Far from it. Men, women, and 
children toil from early morning till late at night. The land 
is still the most fertile on which the sun ever shone, The 
fields have yielded abundantly for man and beast, 
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Then whose the blighting hands at whose foul touch this 
Garden of Eden has been turned inte a wilderness, economi- 
„drying up the very fountains of life und steal- 


cally speaking 
ing the happiness of many millions of people? 


I can best designate them by using the term lately used by 
the National Commander of the American Legion, “The Wall 
Street group.” Yes; to a few men, aptly named by Commander 
Quinn, must he laid this unprecedented devastation. Theirs 
the blight, and theirs the curse. 

How came they, a small group of men, to wield this enor- 
mous power, a power such as the Hapsburgs or the Hohen- 
zollerns or the Romanoffs never dreamed of in their palmiest 
days? That colossal power has been acquired at first grad- 
ually, imperceptibly, then by leaps and bounds. All under the 
sheltering wings of a Government intended by its founders 
to be a shield and defense for the weak and the oppressed, 
but now turned into a shelter and protection for the spoiler, 
the looter, and the plunderer. Nero fiddling with Rome in 
flames was a Sunday-school picnic in comparison with the 
war profiteers of the land wallowing in all their wanton 
profligacy, with the mainstay of the Nation, the producers, 
bled white. 

I am glad the people of this country will soon be given an 
opportunity to express their opinion of those who occupy posi- 
tions of power in our Government and turn a deaf ear to the 
pleadings of 40,000,000 Americans until political exigency makes 
it expedient to listen. 


FARMERS HAVE BEEN DENIDD JUSTICE 


I charge the President of the United States with having 
been derelict to his highest duties in refusing to call a special 
session of Congress last summer to take under advisement the 
enactment of legislation to relieve and remedy the emergency 
existing in the agricultural sections of the country. 

Is that an empty accusation without a foundation in fact? 
Even a member of the President’s Cabinet, according to news- 
paper reports, said that the Government was in part to blame 
for the farmers’ plight. And if a member of the Cabinet can 
allow himself to tell that much of the truth, the rest of us 
surely ought to be pardoned for telling the whole truth, which 
is that the Government of the United States is to blame for the 
present plight of the farmer. 

Hundreds of meetings of farmers and business men were 
held all over the Northwest last summer. Messages by the hun- 
dreds poured into the White House; delegation upon delegation 
was sent Kast to plead the necessity for a special session of 
Congress to enact legislation that might bring some measure 
of relief. That was the time to act Millions upon millions 
of wealth could have been saved to the farmers; nay, human 
life could have been saved. Just a little of the same interest 
in the problems of the farmer that has of late been shown 
by the President in his hurry-up message to Congress to rev 
fund the 1923 income tax of the millionaires would haye ac 
complished marvels. 

Not long ago a special session of Congress was hurriedly 
called at the behest of the money barons to enact special legis- 
lation in their favor. But no need of an extra session last 
summer, for then it was only the farmer who suffered, And 
what mattered it then? 

Or was it perchance a failure to realize the gravity of the 
situation? If so, it was culpable and inexcusable ignorance. 
We of the West do not expect a full appreciation and under- 
standing of our problems by anyone hailing from fhe land of 
the cod and the Cabot. But when a man becomes President 
of these 48 United States we have a right to expect that he 
shall at least make an honest attempt to realize that New 
England is not the Nation nor Massachusetts the hub of the 
universe, 

NORTHWEST IS WORLD’S BREAD BASKET 


I come from a section of the country which has been called, 
and rightly so, the bread basket of the world. I represent 
215,000 of the most loyal and most enlightened of American 
citizens. And I say this advisedly, despite the aspersions cast 
upon our section of the country by a Senator from the effete 
East. Of these 215,000 people, about 65 per cent are directly 
engaged in agriculture, and practically all the others are in- 
directly dependent upon agriculture as their main source of 
support. I represent a portion of the country whose workers 
are feeding the Nation. And I confess it is humiliating to 
come here pleading. It should be a demand and not a plea, 
Those without whose unceasing labors the Nation would 
starve have to come here and on bended knee beg a few 
crumbs at the hands of the Government, a Government which 
has poured out lavishly to men in almost every other occu- 
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pation but pulls its purse strings tight when the farmer ap- 
pears on the scene. Farmers founded this Government, farm- 
ers defended it when it was in danger, farmers have been the 
very backbone of, the Nation through all these years, and 
more than any other class have made this Nation what it is 
to-day, And yet we are witnessing the, ef having 
these farmers treated as stepchildren, as mendicants, by the 
very ones who have profited by their arduous toil. 

Shall it be said by the historlan of the future that this, 
the richest Nation on earth, in a period of national prosperity 
reduced the real producers of the Nation’s wealth to the status 
of peons and serfs? For that is really what we are headed 
for if conditions obtaining for the last three years are to con- 
sinus vere mech donna. And when I here speak of the farmers 

I. include, of course, the merchant and the banker in the rural 
communities, Wor their interests are indissolubly bound up 
with those.of the farmer, 

I dread to look ahead. I dislike to think of what may tran- 
spire 50, or perhaps but 25 years hence, when the producers 
nf the Nation, the men who toil on the farm, in shop and factory, 
have gained control. And if you doubt the coming of that 
day, if you actually believe that the interests which are in 
abselute control of the economic ma of this country 
will continue so to control it, I say you haye a faith and trust 
worthy of a better cause. 

CHANGE IN CONDITION IN INEVITABLE 

Rest assured another day will come. Amd I shudder to think 
of what might happen if those who then will have absolute 
control of the necessaries of life and so have a strangle hold on 
humanity should use that power as it is now being used against 
them—refuse to produce food enough. 

You of the mantfacturing Hast may yet live to see the day 
when you will recall with deep regret the pleadings that came 
out of the West and fell on deaf ears. When, five years from 
now, conditions haye changed, farms have deen depleted, 
farmers have gone to the city, lured by opportunities to work 
and by high wages, when cities again are overcrowded with 
workers, men walk the streets looking for jobs, soup kitchens 
and bread lines are once again the order of the day, and you 
send ont the appeal to the country, I hope your entreaties will 
meet with a kindtier understanding of the gravity of the situa- 
tion than ours seem to meet with to-day. Instead of food 
rotting on the ground by the trafhload because a few men 
have mon transportation on land ‘and sea and use it for 
profit only, with not a thought of humanity, there would then 
not be food enough for the most pressing needs of the popula- 
tion, because the producers had learned the lesson, and were 
thinking of profit only and not of a God-given duty to humanity, 

Oh, you men who perhaps would resent the idea of repre- 
senting the great interests that are throttling the life of the 
Nation, but who, nevertheless, show by your attitude that you 
‘sare in sympathy with their views on economic conditions to- 
day, even ff things may go on in this way for a while, have 
you thought of what your children may live to see? Have you 
react the history of the struggles of humanity up through the 
centuries? - 

Do you really, ostrichlike, find any consolation in the fact 
that despite all these seemingly endless struggles, the mon- 
arch, be he king by divine right or by the right of wealth, still 
wits enthroned in all too many governments of earth? Oh, but 
do not lose sight of the fact that the last 25 years have seen 
greater changes in the scientific world than were witnessed by 
8,000 years of the accumulated wisdom of man, And in the 
future, as in the past, these scientific changes will be the bases 
and the forerunners of the greater changes in the social, 
economic, and political Hfe of the people. 

And you would only need to read the history of the world 
during the last few years, nay, even months, to have your eyes 
opened to the colossal changes taking place before our very 

yes. 

S RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ENGLAND 

Take note of what has happened in England Ten years ago 
the possibtlity of seeing events that ate now history in Eng- 
land would never have entered the rosiest dreams of the wild- 
est enthusiast, or have been a part of the most hideous night- 
mare of the worst autocrat and oppressor that ever lived: 
Wonld that changes so beneficial to humanity and movements 
hig with promises for the nations of earth might always be 
brought about as peacefully and harmoniously! I fear the 
opposite for my country. 

In Great Britain wealth is willimg to listen to reason. In 
Great Britan you can pass a law compelling those who profit 
by war to pay 80 per cent of their profits into the national 
treasury. In my the man who even daves to speak of 
introducing into the National Legislature a bill embodying such 


provisions is blackened amd perseeuted and referred to by men 
in high official position as dangerous and revelutionary. In 
Great Britain you can talk calmly and soberly with the wealthi- 
est men of the realm about a capital tax and the possibility of 
applying it in some modified form at some time in the future. 
In my country and yours the very mention of a capital levy 
is like flaunting a red flag in the face of a mad bull. This 
despite the fact that as far back as in 1912, when there was 
not one-half the reason for taking the stand that there is now, 
Theodore Roosevelt proposed a tax which should be “so framed 
as to put it out of the power of the owner of one of these 
enormous fortunes to hand down more than a certain amount 
to one individual.” 

When the representatives of these enormous fortunes, the 
profiteers and leeches of the Nation, come here, what do we 
see? Do they ask? Do they petition or reason? Not they. 
They command. Thus and so it shall be. This for myself; 
that for my next of kin, Here are the figures, This or nothing 
shall be the law, If you dare to differ, we read you out of the 
party and expel you from the select coterie of men who can 
claim to be American., Unless you dance to the tune we 
whistle our iron heels shall be upon your necks, 

And this from whom? From those who produce the Nation's 
wealth? No. From those who prey upon and exploit the pro- 
ducers of the Nation. When those who do produce the Na- 
tion's food come to the Nation’s Capital they have no com- 
mands to give, no orders to issue. They have to stand, hat in 
hand, and petition, and beg, and plead, and pray for an oppor- 
tanity to make known their wants. And what do we give 
them? To the parasites of the Nation we give the choicest 
morsels, unstintingly; to the producers of the Nation we give a 
bone, and give that grudgingly. A starving man, I suppose, 
will condescend to beg for bread. But I tell you, gentlemen, 
there is a feeling among these people that he but for whose 
unceasing work the Nation would starve, that he who feeds the 
Nation should not be compelled to beg of fhat Nation a Hving 
Wage: Not in the twentieth century of the Christian era. 


LApplause.] 
FARMERS An NATURE'S NEAL NORLEMEN 


They are nature's noblemen, shorn of all claptrap. Almost 
every other class lives in comfort to-day, No one deplores this 
change. We rejoice in the modern conveniences, the develop- 
ments in science and industry, and all phases of life that have 
brought about the definite rise in the standard of living for 
practically every class of citizen. A better people, a better 
Nation will result. But why should we expect the farmer, 
why should we stand calmly by and see him be the one to pay 
and pay, instead of sharing in this fortune? He is sent hack 
to shift for himself. All we de is virtually to make of him an 
economic serf of the feudal barons of America. 

How long do you think this will last? I hope the Anancial 
barons who now contrel the destinies of the Nation will for 
their own good, for the sake of their children, for selfish rea- 
sons if for no other, permit the change to be brought about 
gradually and peaceably. I do not want to see another revolu- 
tion, either of the French or of the Russign variety., I do net 
want to see the pursued turn on his pursuer and rend him in 
a thousand pieces, And if men will but open their eyes in 
time, this need never be. 

What does the farmer ask? This is what he asks; Cost of 
production plus a reasonable wage. That is all he aska Un- 
reasonable demands, are they not? And he asks this of his 
Government. And why? Because the Government by A ir ae 
tion has given it to every ether occupation in the lan I 
repeat it; the Government has done this, and it has yee it 
by legislation. 

But here is where we strike the snag; here is where we meet 
opposition, We are told that “the farmers’ probiems can not 
be solved by legislation.” “You can not legislate prosperity.” 
No; not for the farmer. We can for the millionaire manufac- 
turer, for the railroad manipulator, and for the big banker. 
But when we mention the farmer the answer is that he must 
help himself, 

MR. LITTLE ASSAILG GRAIN GAMBLERS 

We license grain gamblers that prey upon him and exploit 
him. And here let me quote from a speech by a distinguished 
Member of this House, Mr. LITER, of Kansas, delivered this 
last February 25. Mr. Hiri has time and again protested 
against the Government running errands for the grain gum- 
blers by sending out annually reports of a large crop and an 
oversupply of wheat. He makes this statement: 

The propaganda directed the world over against the price of wheat 
by these fakirs is the most menacing and the most injurious graft 
that the commerce of the world has to meet, and it has robbed the 
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American farmers during the present year of at least $150,000,000 
that they would have had in their coffers if the Government of the 
United States had done its simplest duty and kept the facts before the 


world, * + œ If the Department of Agriculture will do its plain 
duty by the American farmers we will come out of the contest with 
fiying colors everywhere. 


But the crime is that the Government is not doing its simple 
duty by the farmers, We permit, nay, we assist the grain 
gambler in bleeding the farmer. We bleed him through our 
tariff rates that raise the cost of everything he has to buy. 
We bleed him through our high freight rates. We bleed him 
through Federal reserve inflation and deflation, bleed him white 
in all these various ways. But, when it comes to giving him 
new blood, we are told that he himself must furnish the blood 
for the transfusion. 

It was sound economy to fix prices for all the above-mentioned 
beneficiaries of special legislation and put money into their 

kets by so doing. But when it is proposed to do the same 

ing, or a little of it, for the farmer, then it suddenly becomes 
“unsound economy that will ultimately bring ruin to the 
farmer and endanger the Government,” to use the words of 
our President. 

Which reminds me of the reports issued recently to the effect 
that the White House is unsafe and is a very dangerous place 
in which to live. There were, to my certain knowledge, several 
gentlemen in the United States who were willing to take the 
risk of living there four years without having it repaired. And 
I can say I am personally acquainted with several farmers who 
would be willing to risk being “ruined” by the Government 
if a Government marketing agency could take complete charge 
in the present emergency, with full power to buy and sell, 

FEDERAL RESERVE DEFLATION UNCALLED FOR 

Oh, but such a step might take us near the Treasury of the 
United States, they cry. It might, and it might not. But 
where would be the crime in the event that it did? The farmer 
would be receiving only a part, an infinitesimal part, of what 
that same Government has taken out of his pocket and put 
into the pockets of the big bankers, the manufacturers, and 
the railroad manipulators of the country. 

In three years, according to reliable sources, such as the 
Manufacturers’ Record, for instance, agriculture was deflated 
thirty-two billions of dollars. ‘Thirty-two thousand million 
dollars taken out of the pockets of the farmer. Eighteen bil- 
lions in land values and fourteen billions in crop values, and 
some place it still higher. 

Who wrought this havoc? Your Government and mine was 
instrumental in bringing it on. Now, when it is history, you 
can read of the secret meetings conducted under the auspices 
of the Federal Reserve Board at which this policy was agreed 
upon, From May until October, while this damnable outrage 
was ripening, not a farmer knew of it, nor did Congress know 
of it. Not even Henry Ford knew of it, for they wanted to 
get him. But, mark you, the favored few financiers of the 
Nation seem to have found out, immediately after the secret 
meeting, what transpired there and what course was agreed 
upon. 

And yet when it is a question of enacting legislation to right 
this enormous wrong, even in a small degree, we are blandly told 
that we can not legislate prosperity. It would seem to be the 
viewpoint of some people that as far as the farmer is concerned 
the United States Government is only a negative proposition—it 
can injure and damage, but it can render no help. 

Money is dipped out of the National Treasury by the basket- 
ful, by the hundreds of millions, for the railroads. That is eco- 
nomically sound. Money by the wagonload, billions and billions, 
are squeezed out of the farmer, the small banker, and the mer- 
chant of the agricultural districts and poured into the coffers of 
the Money Trust. But all this is economically sound. To 
criticize it is dangerous radicalism and Bolshevism, from which 
our Mitchell Palmers and our Daughertys are called upon to 
save the Nation. 

CORPORATION IS INADEQUATE REMBPDY 


And now a $10,000,000 corporation has been formed to save 
the bankers and merchants and farmers of the Northwest from 
ruin. Ten million dollars is about what they take out of us in 
a week. One name appearing on the list of promoters is that 
of J. Pierpont Morgan. Which reminds me of an incident that 
took place in a western town—perhaps. A thief entered a home 
and, under cover of darkness, stole all the provisions of the 
family in pantry and cellar, The next day a fine-appearing 
gentleman, a philanthropist, appeared on the scene and pro- 
vided the children of the family with crusts of bread to keep 
them from starving. Later it was discovered that the thief and 
the philanthropist were one and the same person; also that each 


crust of bread had a string attached to it by which the child 
could be kidnapped when the time seemed opportune. 

Think of it! The same coterie of men, practically, who 
have extracted and squeezed out of the farmer of the North- 
west hundreds of millions and into the billions the past three 
years now magnanimously proffer their aid of $10,000,000. 
As a gift? Oh, no. The farmers would resent the offer. As 
a help, perhaps, to pay the farmer a fair price for his commod- 
ity? Foolish question. Bless you, it is another loan. The 
farmer is drowning. Here is more water in which to drown. 
An extension, and at the same time a strengthening of the 
rope that keeps him bound hand and foot as an economic 
slave to the Eastern money power. Another string to kidnap 
the small banker of the Northwest. Eastern capital to-day 
owns more than one-half the land in many of the Western 
States. But a starving child will grab the bread and think 
afterwards of the string. 

Is it not time, I ask you, to do something to wrest the con- 
trol of the Federal reserve system out of the hands of the 
Wall Street group and make it function in the interests of 
the people according to the original intent of the law? Read 
in the Concressionar. RECORD of March 27 the speech of my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Kent], and see if you think the Federal reserve should 
be looked into. Oh, I know some people do not wish any more 
investigations. They are tired of them. Some people are, to 
be sure; they have reason to he. 

I claim that no honest man in public life, no group or 
corporation or body performing a public duty which has sin- 
cerely and honestly striven to carry out its trust with its 
best endeavors has any reason to fear these investigations or 
to deplore or deprecate them. If the Federal reserve policy 
decided upon at this meeting was justifiable and necessary, 
if it was imperative that this deflation be begun and be kept 
secret for many months, surely the investigation should be 
welcomed instead of being discouraged. 

i LOWER TRANSPORTATION RATES NEEDED 


There is the problem of transportation and the excessive 
freight charges so ruinous to the farmer. Has this Congress 
no time to grapple with the transportation act of 1920, the so- 
called Esch-Cummins law? The farmers of the country are 
well-nigh unanimous in demanding that an operation be per- 
formed on that animal. The yery least we can do is to ampu- 
tate the tail, the infamous guaranty section. And if there are 
enough of you gentlemen to join me we will proceed to cut off 
that tail right behind the ears, and then substitute some other 
animal that will prove a less dangerous to the agricul- 
tural sections of the country than has the iniquitous Esch-Cum- 
mins law. 

If a bill is enacted into law providing for the much-talked-of 
ratio price for what the farmer has to sell, why not also put 
a ratio price on what the railroads have to sell, which is trans- 
portation? But this would perhaps be “ economically unsound.” 
Due to the operations of the Esch-Cummins law the railroads of 
the country have made a larger profit during the past year 
than was ever reported for a similar period. And this while 
the farmers of the Nation were being fleeced due to that same 
law. i 

The farmers ask as an act of simple justice that there be a 
revision downward of the tarif rates at present protecting the 
manufacturing industries of the East. These infant industrieg 
have fattened on the farmers of the country, and they have 
grown fat in the same proportion that the farmers have grown 
lean. The farmers ask that the iniquitous Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law be wiped off the statute books. And if this Congress 
is unwilling to tackle the job, they are going to send a Congress 
here that will undertake to do it. 

Will you say there is no time? No time, you say, to legislate 
on the problems of the Federal reserve, the tariff, and the rail- 
roads? Why is there not time? Because the multimillionaires, 
through their spokesmen in the Government, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and others, have issued a fiat to this Congress 
that their income taxes must be reduced. And in slavish obedi- 
ence to that dictum we are forced to consume days and weeks 
of valuable time in a desperate fight to compel those gentlemen 
to pay even a portion of their just share. 

REPUBLICANS RESPONSIBLE FOR LEGISLATION 

You, the majority party, who are responsible for the legis- 
lation brought before this Congress, and for the legislation 
prevented from being considered heré, go to the country and 
tell them you did not have time to take up the Federal reserve, 
and prevent it from again being used to deflatesthe farmers’ 
prosperity, you did not have time to consider the tariff, you 
did not have time to wrestle with the transportation problem, 
and the country will give you the answer you deserve on No- 
vember 4. No; we did not have time to consider matters of 
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paramount importance te 110,000,000 people, bacause a few 

multimillionaires demanded that we give first consideration 

70 problems in which they had a very vital and a very personal 
terest. 

No; we had no time for these vexing problems because, for- 
sooth, we had to devise ways and means to lighten the burdens 
ef Andrew Mellon, Mellon, whe made $29,000,000 out of the | 
suffering and bleeding and dying of men in Flanders Field, and 
who can not afford to pay a compensation to those she | 
returned to a country which still harbors within its confines | 
such ungrateful human beings. [Applause.] | 

REMEDIAL MEASURDS PROPOSED s | 


But, if we may not hope to see this Congress enact legisla- | 
tion that will be of some permanent benefit to the farmer, I am | 
glad that there are prospects of some remedial Jegislation, 
however meager, of a temporary nature. : 

We haye price-fixing bills, hills providing for subsidizing the | 
farmer, bills creating marketing corporations, bills of almost 
every conceivable kind and description. 

A pertinent question regarding all of them is this: Do these 
various bills interfere with the grain gambler and the food 
speculator, or do they give them free hands to continue to 
fleece beth producer and consumer? It might be difficult to 
say regarding, some of them, One thing is very evident, bow- 
ever, and that is that certain of these bills have been fonght 
from the very first by these profiteering interests that get 
us coming and going at every turn in the road. And the gen- 
tlemen have very good reason for opposing them. They will 
enpose the various price stabilization measures for the same 
reason. 

There is also the Peek plan of relief, ealled the McNary- 
Haugen bill. This biH is fearfully and wonderfully made. 
So intricate in its mechanism is it that no one in this House, 
no ordinary mortal, can deny that there is a reasonable doubt 
as to how it is going to work out in actual practice. 

So far no one im Congress or out ef it has been able to give 
us definite assurance that, as originally drafted, it will really 
mocomplish what, it promises. If it ds to amended, either in 
the committee or in the House, as te remove this doubt, I.shall 
most cheerfully and enthnsiastically support it and vote for it, 

The Norris-Sinclair bill and other bills, while promising 
less; are sure to accomplish aoa tuns eren if not all that 
could be desired. I hold that be certain of a little good 
is better than te be bopefulof much. But if no better measure 
than the McNary-Haugen bill is reported to the House with 
any promise of being passed, I shall certaſuly give it my whole- 
hearted support. 

There was the Coulter plan, called the Norbeck-Burtness 
bill. This was nothing but the old “cow bill” of the despised 
and condemned Nonpartisan League Legistature of North 
Dakota. Oh, they had hung a few pink ribbons on the berns 
and tail, but it was the same old cow; and if given a chance 
Bhe might have proved a good milker. 

This cow bill was good in its day and age. It would have 
been ‘better ‘than nothing even now. And I shouid gladly have 
voted for it on tthe ground: that half a loaf is better than mo 
bread. But it was not what the farmers of the Northwest 
need, and what they have a right te expect and demand of 
their Government. Away back in 1919 this bill was dangerous 
socialism.” And se it was, surely enough. But the world ‘do 
move.“ The dangerous socialism of a few years ago is good 
orthodox Republican doctrine to-day; What was termed the 
socialistic vagaries of the Nonpartisan League four years ago 
fs now recommended te Congress by the most reactionary Re- 
publican that ever lived in the White House. 


PROGRESSIVD PLATFORMS ULTIMATELY ADOPTED 


It was ever thus. The radicalism of to-day is fhe conserva- 
tism of to-morrow. And it is because of this fact that we, the 
progressives of whatever party, take renewed hope and courage. 

We read the history of the Republican Party during the last 
quarter of a century and we find a continued repetition of 
principles rejected by it in terms of the strongest condemna- 
tion, and then four years later, acting the part of the proverbial 
animal returning to what has been disgorged, adopting these 
same principles as a part of its platform. 

Every four years the La Follette wing of the Republican 
Party has a definite constructive program to offer to the na- 
tional convention. And the staid and dignified chairman 
of said convention promptly proceeds to jump on chair and 
table and in,stentorian tones denounce the whole program as 
dangerous socialism. And it is rejected with shouts of derision. 
And then, forthwith, the same convention proceeds to adopt 
measures which if condemned in 


od 
eight years earlier, This practice has become a sort of con- 
timuous vaudeville performance at the Republican National 
Convention for the last 20 years. f 
Jf there is such a thing as the composite mind of the Repub- 
lican Party, the process by which it works seems to be some- 
what akin to that of Limburger cheese—it requires a certain 
length of time in which to ripen. The cheese may be perfect 
when freshly made, but it is not good to eat until it has arrived 
at a certain age. The only exception is cheese bearing the 
Mellon stamp. That is guaranteed ready for consumption as 
soon as manufactured. But the progressive variety must age 


| before use. 


By the same token T have no doubt that some of the agricul- 
tural relief bills sponsored by the La Follette group in the 
Senate and the House might become good orthodox Republican 
doctrine in two or four years more. In a few years more the 
Republican Party will have caught up with these bilis. ‘The 
trouble in this case is that “mens grüsset gror, dör koen”— 
while the grass is sprouting, the cow is starving to death. 

Tt should be said here that the Republican Party has always 
been willing to make concessions to the wants and demands of 
the common people. It is the same brand of willingness evinced 
by King John on the plains of Runnymede—willingness at the 
point of the bayonet. And the bayonet in this case Is political 
exigency and the coming election. 

How infinitely better for our country if those in positions of 
power ‘would be guided by principle and a consuming desire te 
lighten the burdens of the weak and oppressed, instead of mov- 
ing only when compelled by the force of publie opinion. 

J ! WORLD NENDS MBN OF PRINCIPLE 

What marvelous changes could be wrought in this country if 
men could be placed in command who have proven a lifelong 
interest in and devotion to the cause of the privates in the 
ranks in place of a tender solicitude for the colonels and gen- 
erals in the army of humanity. 

But time brings wonderful changes. And in our day and age 
these changes come thick and fast. | . 

Lloyd-George was hissed and rotten-egged because he opposed 
his country’s imperialistic war on the Boers. In a few years 
he was the head of the government of his country. 

Ramsay MacDonald was ostracized, shunned, hated, perse- 
cuted, and branded a ‘traitor because he refused to be stam- 
peded by the fabrieations and lies of the gingees of the nation. 
And to-day Ramsay MacDonald is ruler of the greatest empire 
the world has ever ‘known. l 

The war profiteers and dollar-a-year patriots of this country 
hounded and persecuted and crucified on the tree of public 
opinien the greatest living constructive statesman of this or 
any other nation, because he showted open defiance to the lying 
hypocrites proclaiming their patriotism to high heaven as they 
went forth to loot and plunder and exploit, wrapped in the 
ailken folds of the flag of freedom. But after every crucifixion 
in the history of mankind there is a corresponding resurrec- 
tion. It may take three days, three years, three decades, or 
even three centuries, but it never, never fails to come. 

The plundering, silk-hatted mob of America that went out 
to loot a nation may yet live to see the day when he whem 
they thought safely buried under ail their vile slander and 
calumny will be the respected leader of the greatest Republic 
of modern times. Stranger things than this have happened 
even in the memory of men now living. And the only man 
who needs to fear such au outcome js the man who is afraid 
that justice will be meted out and has his reasons for that fear. 


Ae 8 
I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentlemam from Pennsylvania IMr. KLLx I. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mfttee; several weeks ago I made a rather extended speech on 
the floor of the House in explanation of H. R. 4128, the 
measure I have introduced for a reclassification of postal sal- 
aries. Since that time a great deal of water has passed under 
the bridge and I am sure every Member will be interested in 
knowing the progress made on this measure. 

Subcommittees of five members each were’ named from the 
Senate and House Post Office Committees to hold hearings on 
the proposed reclassification. ‘These Representatives and Sena- 
tors met in joint session and held hearings which continued 
for seven days. A vast amount of information dealing with 
the entire Postal Service and the need for action in increasing 
the compensation of postal employees was brought before the 
committee. 

‘Two hundred and seventy-ane Members of Congress appeared 
before the committee and urged earnestly that a just scale of 


strong terms four or | wages be adopted for the employees who make the postal estab- 
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| lishment of the United States the greatest human service organi- 
| zation in the world. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


field? 

Mr. KELLY. I hope the gentleman from Maryland will not 
interrupt me, much as I should like to yield, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Just for one statement, A great 


many Members are in favor of this bill who were unable to be 


| present at the hearings. They are also in entire sympathy with 
this just measure. 

Mr. KELLY. I thank the gentleman. He gives additional 
proof to the statement that an overwhelming majority of Mem- 
| bers of this Congress are determined to establish a just scale of 
| pay for postal employees. I have been here a number of years 
and have attended many hearings but I never saw such una- 
nimity of feeling as was expressed before this joint subcom- 
mittee at the hearings. 

However, Postmaster General New sent a somewhat negative 
statement to the committee and it was read at the beginning of 
the sessions. After arguing that a cost ascertainment com- 


mittee took figures last year and will be able to report results’ 


later, he said in conchision: 
It wonld seem, therefore, that a proper procedure at this time would 


| Justify the submission of all these matters affecting increases in salaries | 


| and changes in conditions of employment involving increases in pay, 
| to some general body, such as a congressienal cammission, who will 


have the time and opportunity to inquire fully into the merits of al 


the propositions and who will have before them the results of the cost 
ascertainment and be able to determine the rejation between them and 
proper postage rates and fees for special services and the revenues of 
the department, in order that the merits may be properly considered 
and that suitable and desirable legislation growing out of the whole 


| situation may be considered at one and the same time; and I so recom- 


mend, 


This counsel of indefinite delay in the solution of a problem 
which concerns the welfare of every postal employee and the 
efficiency of the Postal Service found little sympathy among the 
members of the committees charged with responsibility in de- 
ciding fundamental policies in the Post Office Department. 
There has been no attempt to measure costs in the Postal Serv- 
ice for many years, and that has not been the fault of the un- 
derpaid workers. To attempt to stave off the answer to their 
just requests on any such excuse does not square with the con- 
science of Congress or the American people. Mhe postal work- 

ers can not stave off their own costs of living and they need no 
extra time to be convinced that those costs are tragically above 

-the salary they receive for faithful and devoted service to 
Uncle Sam’s greatest enterprise. 

American public sentiment has crystallized into a nation-wide 
demand for prompt and effective actien. That sentiment is well 
expressed in the statement of Han. George W. Maxey, judge in 
e Judicial district of Pennsylvania. Here is his 
ap) $ 

The taking of private energy for public use without just:compensè- 
tion ought to be as uneonstitutional and unmoral as the taking of 
private property for public use without just compensation, Our postal 
employees are a class of men distinguished for their honesty, efficiency, 
and energy, and anything that Congress dees to secure them the com- 
pensation to which they are in justice entitled will be greatly appreci- 
ated by both the postal employees and our citizens generally. 


When it beeame apparent at the hearings and throughout the 


country that there could not in justice be a postponement of a 
eee reclassification of salaries the Post Office Department offl- 
\cials declared that they were in favor of an increase. It was 
argued, however, that the increases in the so-called Kelly-Edge 
bill were very much too high. The scale provided in that bill 
for postal clerks and letter carriers was from $2,000 to $2,400, 

an increase of $600 a year in each grade. 

The Postmaster General then submitted a differential scale 
by which clerks and carriers in first-class offices having annual 
receipts of $600,000 or more would receive an increase of $200 
a year, while clerks and carriers in first-class offices having 
receipts of less than $600,000 a year and in all second-class 
offices would receive an increase of $100 a-year. This proposal 
would make the scale in the lower offices range from 51,500 to 
$1,900 a year and in the higher grade offices from $1,600 to 
$2,000 a year. 

Mr. Chairman, such a salary adjustment as that is as unsat- 
isfactory as it is unjust. The werk in the offices above and 
below that artificial dividing line is identical. The hours are 
the same, the carriers routes are of equal length, the same 
responsibility exists, and the same degree of competency is 

required. 


e based on the idea that the receipts 

of the post office have a relation to the cost of living, and that 
the cost of living is the only factor in determining just wages. 
I deny both postulates. There 


week, FFF carrier getting the 
highest possible pay now would receive an inerease of 57 cents 
a day, and that drop in pon mill pond would only go to the 
employees in New York City and the other larger 8 The 
clerks and carriers in other eities would have to be satisfied 
with an addition of about 28 cents a day. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, let us be fair and just. 
Let us realize that we are dealing with the fundamental ques- 


tion of honest wages for honest serviee, and there is more than 


a single factor in that question, 
The question of just and reasonable wages in the various in- 


dustries of America is today. one of our most important prob- 


lems, for upon it depends the life, liberty, and happiness of a 
majority of American families. 

Congress has reeognized its vital character by a clear-cut 
declaration .of the factors which enter into such a wage. In 
the transportation act of 1920 this provision is included: 


All the decisions of the Labor Board in respect to wages or salaries 
and of the Labor Board or am adjustment board in respect to working 
conditions of employees or subordinate officials of carriers shall estab- 
lish rates of wages and salaries and standards of werking conditions 
whieh in the epinion of the board are just and reasonable. In deter- 
mining the justness and reasonableness of such wages and salaries or 
working conditions the board shall, so far as applicable, take Into con- 
sideration, among other relevant circumstances : 

1. The scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other in- 
dustries ; 

2. The relation between wages and the cost of living; 

8. ‘The hazards of the employment ; 

4. The training and skill required ; 

5. The degree of responsibility ; 

6. The character and regularity of the employment; and : 

7. Inequalities of Increases in wages or treatment the result of pre- 
vious wage orders or adjustments, 


Let us apply these principles to the wages of postal employees, 
who perform an essential service in American life. 

First, the scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in 
other industries, Letter-carriers, post-office clerks, and railway- 
mail clerks live, ahmest all of them, in cities, for there are more 
clerks and carriers in New York City alone than in ali the 
towns in the United States under 5,000 population. 

The Post Office Department informs me that on March 1,1924, 


there were 6,428 clerks and 2.708 letter carriers employed at 


post offices in cities and towns of 5,000 and less population. 

In New York City on that date there were 9,083 clerks and 
8,169 letter carriers. 

In the five largest post offices there were 20,257 clerks and 
9,568 letter carriers, three times as many as in all the towns 
in the United States ef 5,000 population or less. 

On account of that fact it is ridiculous to talk of establish- 
ing differentials in the salaries of these employees based on 
receipts of pest offices. Such a departure from a uniform scale 
of pay would be a veritable Pandora’s box of trouble because 
of the burning injustices it would oceasion. There are many 
small suburbs in the great industrial districts with separate 
post offiees and comparatively small receipts where every class 
of labor receives the same seale of wages paid in the central 
city itself. Besides, the pitiful sum saved by such injustice 
would be eaten up in the additional overhead expense involved. 

The present .rate of pay of all these postal workers is shame- 
fully out of line with that paid in other similar lines of employ- 
ment. 

Men who have spent many years in “this essential public serv- 
ice are receiving the pay of boys just breaking into business 
life. 

The printing trades’ average is $59.a week, while the highest 
weekly pay the regular clerk and earrier now receives is lesa 
that $35 a week. 

The metal trades average $51 a week; clothing trades, $50 
a week; bakers’ trades, $47 a week. 

In New York City, for instance, the express company pays its 
chauffeurs 5175 a month. The Post Office Department assigns 


+ certain earriars to motor delivery trucks, expert chauffeurs as 
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well as trained letter carriers, and pays them $150 a month at 
the maximum rate, $300 a year less than the express company. 
The trained clerk in the great city stores receives $200 a 


month plus commissions. The post-office clerk, subject to con- 


tinuous examination and required to perform nerve-racking 


night work, gets as a maximum $150 a month. 

In Pittsburgh the plasterers have just signed a two-year 
agreement for $12.50 daily wage. The average rate all over the 
country is 81.35 an hour. In other building trades the same 
conditions prevail. The average pay for carpenters in the 
United States, cities and towns, is 97 cents an hour; bricklayers, 
$1.27 an hour; painters, $1.10 an hour; and so on through the 
entire list. . 

Perhaps some one will declare that the comparison should be 
made with employees in public service, 

The most inferior employees of the city of New York, the 
messengers, receive $1,828 a year, more than the present maxi- 
mum pay of clerks and carriers. 

Oilers in the Government navy yards get 76 cents an hour, 
while those skilled postal employees get about 62 cents an hour. 

Privates in the fire department of New York City receive 
$2,500, while the letter carrier and postal clerk get $1,800. 
Privates in Detroit receive $2,160, in Hoboken $2,250, and in 
Atlantic City $2,100. 

But we-.need only take the expression of this Congress. The 
other day 200 Members, a large majority of those voting, went 
on record on a scale of pay for clerks of committees of the 
House and Senate. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
brought in the bill and urged its adoption. 

Did that measure fix a maximum of $1,800 for clerks, even 
of committees which seldom meet? No; it provided an average 
rate of $3,300 a year for clerks of Senate committees and 
$2,880 for clerks of House committees. 

The lowest rate provided was $2,360 for clerks of committees, 
I yoted for the bill, but I could never satisfy my own conscience 
or my constituents if I voted for that scale for clerks here and 
then opposed giving at least a maximum rate of $2,400 to the 
postal employees who are steadily and efficiently performing 
their arduous duties during the weeks and months when con- 
gressional committees are not in session, as well as when they 
are holding meetings. 

The second principle laid down by congressional enactment 
in the determination of a just and reasonable wage is “ the rela- 
tion between wages and the cost of living.” 

It should require little argument to prove that postal wages 
have not kept pace with living costs during the past 10 years. 

In 1913 the maximum pay for letter carriers was $1,200; 
to-day it is $1,800, an increase of 50 per cent. During that 
same period the cost of living has averaged more than 60 per 
cent increase, Although the pay was originally low enough, in 
all conscience, it is lower to-day. The man who received $1,200 
in 1913 to-day receives $1,080, measured by purchasing power. 

The Labor Department and many research organizations have 
outlined budgets in hundreds of cities for the merely decent sup- 
port of a family of five. 

The average is $2,360 for the actual necessaries of life in the 
average city. In that figure lies stark tragedy for many thou- 
sands of homes where the breadwinner is a postal employee 
with his highest possible pay $1,800 a year. Many times there 
are more than three children in the family, and then even the 
$2,360 figure is less than physical well-being demands. 

The present wages for these faithful workers keep them and 
their families always next door to the poorhouse. It is a sad 
fact that many of these men and their wives and children go 
hungry because they can not buy sufficient food. 


“If any serious accident should befall the postal department, we 
couldn't deliver mail,” said Postmaster John W. Smith, of Detroit, the 
other day. The regulations demand we shall have a list of 200 sub- 
stitutes. We have not one man on that list. There is no possible 
chance of getting anybody, Day after day men come to me with 
sorrowful expressions and tell me they hate to leave the service. 
“We hate to leave, Posmaster, after all the preparations we've made, 
but a man can’t deliver mail and go hungry half the time,’ they 
tell me.” 


Somewhat of a novelty in petitions to Congress is the appeal 
signed by 35,000 wives of postal employees for favorable com 
sideration of their husbands’ wage increase request. These 
women, who are equal partners in the home, know well the con- 
stant sacrifices required in order to live on the comparatively 
small salaries their husbands receive from the Government. 
They point aut that, owing to the increase in living costs, many 
have lost the homes they had begun to buy, being unable to keep 
up payments. Others have been compelled to go deeply in debt. 
The wives also mentioned the long hours of labor their hus- 
bands are frequently forced to put in and the hardships of 


night work, which gives them little time for becoming 
acquainted with their families, 

The only alternative to stark want is for the postal worker 
to take on another job during his off hours and his wife to 
secure work for herself to eke out the family income. 

Here is a letter from a postal clerk which carries the mes- 
Sage of thousands; and he comes from an office where the 
receipts are less than $600,000 a year, too. He says: 


During the war, when men were scarce and work was plentiful, I 
received several offers of work with local corporations at almost 
double the salary I was getting. 

Believing that Uncle Sam" would appreciate loyalty by granting 
us increased pay in proportion to the advance in the cost of living, I 
stayed with the service, working night turn, and secured five hours“ 
work each day in a hardware store. This I kept up about a year, 
increasing my salary by about $50 per month. During this time I 
sold a piece of reul estate and after paying back debts had about 
$600 left, which I had to use in living expenses. 

My wife was taken ill in the spring of 1919, and after two months 
illness at home was removed to the hospital, where an operation kept 
her for six weeks. This affair cost me about $400, which I did not 
have and which has not been fully paid yet. Since that time my 
wife has had considerable sickness, which has placed her in the hos- 
pital a second time in a serious condition. This has to the present 
time cost me about $550, which I have had to borrow and with no 
Prospect of meeting when due. 

Five years ago the house I am living in cost me $26 per month 
rent. To-day J am paying $45 and consider it fairly reasonable when 
compared with others. This house is not modern nor is it in a 
desirable residence district. ` 

For several months the latter part of last year my wife worked 
in a store until she was taken ill. My 15-year old daughter bas for 
more than a year been working on Saturdays and during the sum- 
mer and holiday vacation periods at a local department store. 

Summing up 16 years in the Postal Service I have accumulated a 
family, have had an existence (I would not call it living), haye used 
several hundred dollars realized from the sale of property to live on, 
and am at the present time in debt about $800. Any of these facts 
ean be verified very easily. This is not intended as a hard-luck story. 
However, what applies to one may just as well apply to hundreds. 
I might also state that the wives of a number of the local employees 
are working every day in order to help keep the home fires burning. 


There is an American problem in that compelling of wives to 
secure jobs in order to maintain a home. ‘Tired wives and 
weary husbands, both broken on the wheels of necessity do not 
build deep and sure foundations under the American home. 
But how is the young postal employee to marry unless his 
bride adds her income? How are they to live without con- 
tinuing to add incomes? 

Much has been said about the entrance age of post-office clerks. 
Attempts have been made to create the impression that only 
mere youths—high-school lads—enter the Postal Service. Such 
is not the case. 

The Civil Service Commission’s statistics show an average en- 
trance age of 28 years 3 months. The entrance age for the 
Postal Service is somewhat lower. The best and most reliable 
information we have on this subject is found in the final 
report of the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries, volume 2, On 
page 278 of this report there is a detailed analysis of question- 
naires covering clerks in first and second class post offices. A 
total of 19,391 clerks answered the commission's questionnaires. 
The average of these clerks was 35.93 years. The average 
length of service was 9.97 years, This shows that the average 
entrance age was 25.96 years, or approximately 26 years of age. 

It is safe to assume that the situation with respect to en- 
trants has not changed materially since these questionnaires 
were submitted in 1919, Therefore one is safe in saying that 
the average age of entrants into the post-office clerical group 
is above 25 years, 

This Nation can not live unless homes are founded. We will 
pay a heavy penalty for forcing mothers and prospective mothers 
to work. It is bad enough in a private industry where cut- 
throat competition prevails. It is criminal for Uncle Sam to 
do it in an essential service which is a Government monopoly 
and where charges for service are absolutely in his own hands. 
This Congress can perform no greater public service than by 
seeing that the 340,000 employees have a fair chance to main- 
tain homes on incomes which shall provide the necessaries of 
life for themselves and families. 

The third principle in determining just and reasonable wages 
is “the hazards of the employment.” 

Occupational diseases and injuries are ever at the elbow of 
postal employees. When 20,000 railway mail clerks start out 
on their duties on January 1 it is absolutely certain that one 
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| of every seven of them will be killed: or injured before the next 
New. Year's Day. Ges 

Read the reports of the Joint Postal Commission and learn the 
intolerably unhealthful conditions: which prevail in the large: 
post offices and terminals. — . 

Seventy per cent. of postal clerks work at night, under arti- 
ficial light and in poisonous air. They meet the penalty which 
comes from the violations of the laws of that nature which 

| provided the daytime for work and the night for rest. 

The United States Public Health Service recently compared 
the morbidity rates of 18,894 letter carriers with those of 71,728 

| industrial employees. It finds that the letter carriers’ average 

| rate of sickness is 87.7 per cent above that of the industrial 

| workers. Letter carriers are especially prone to have diseases 

| of the heart because they carry their mail sack on their left 

| shoulders; so they can get into it with their right hands. Their 
rate of heart affliction above the industrials in the comparison. 
is 154 per cent. 

Can you compare such conditions with that of clerks In 
bank or stores or factories? By every standard the hazards 

of average postal employment are such that they deserve to 
lead the wage scale for similar work instead of holding the last 
position, as at present, 

The fourth legislative principle in determining a just and: 

| reasonable wage is “ training and skill required.” 

In my speech on the floor February 1, 1924, I gave in detail 
the qualifications necessary for letter carriers, postal clerks, 
and railway-mail clerks, I showed that a man to measure 
up alt * tasks must be above the average physically and 
mentally, 

Not only that but they must apply themselves diligently to 
study of sehemes, routes, and so forth. They are subject to 
continual examinations and must make records approximating 
perfection. 

While postal employees must spend years mastering the 
technical details of a profession, they can not sell the knowl- 
edge acquired to other employees. The postal business is 
specialized find there is none other like it in the United States. 
That is one reason why the older men stay in the service under 
most unjust conditions. The Government has in the past used 
this advantage by keeping the wage scale shamefully low. It 
Is time to end such an un-American situation. 

To become an efficient postal employee requires as much 
energy and application as any skilled trade. ‘They are entitled 
to high rank on the basis of training and skill required. 

The fifth principle in determining a just and reasonable 
wage is “degree of responsibility.” 

These postal employees are dealing with valuable letters 
and other mail matter at all times. 

They handle $1,500,000,000 in money orders every year. 
They handle $150,000,000-in postal savings: They are charged 
with handling and delivering to the proper person 14,000, 000, 000 
letters a year. 

These employees are bonded and they are responsible for 
errors. Many of them are under tremendous strain when re- 

| 5 for the safety of millions of dollars in currency and 

ecks, 8 

No other class of employees in the country are charged with 
a greater degree of responsibility than the postal employees. 
Judged on that basis, their work shouid be the highest paid in- 
stead of being the poorest paid of all similar occupations. 

ae sixth principle is “character and regularity of employ- 
ment.” 

It is true that postal employment is difetime employment 
steady, straight, sure pay. That fact means as much to the 
Postal Service as to the postal workers. Any employer of labor 
| will state that his labor turnover is his most vexing problem 
and the source of his greatest loss. If they could be sure of a 
corps of employees from 25 to 65 years of age delivering the 
goods every day in the year, competent to qualify on examina~ 
tions at regular periods, they would be relieved of their greatest 
problem. That is proved by the efforts made to retain efficient 
employees through special adyantages based on length of 
service. 

It was the private employer, not the Government, that estab- 
lished the first retirement system in this country. They did it 
ow strict business principles—that of retaining the services of 
competent men during their most productive period and retiring, 
them when age robs them of their greatest efficiency, 

Loyalty of Post Office employees, especially carriers and 
clerks, enabled the service to function from April 1 to July 1 
last year when it. was threatened to curtail the service because 
of the shortage of $2,500,000 in the appropriatien. It was 
planned to cut deliveries and window service, but through in- 
tensive effort this was not necessary. i 


At that time the Post Office business had increased more than 
10 per eent ever the previous year. The service of substitute 
carriers and clerks was cut in half and the burden was shifted 
to the shoulders of regular men. This meant extraordinary 
effort; heavier: mail packs, and deliveries speeded up to the point 
of exhaustion.: So- diligent were these regular men that the 
eee moved as usual, notwithstanding the increase in 

ess. : s 

This is admitted by Postmaster General New in his last re- 
port. He says: i 

There is probably no service elther private or governmental other 
than the Postal Service which has the capacity for taking on new. 
business without a proportional increase in force and established 
facilities, This ability is phenomenal, as was shown in the aasimila- 
tion of the parcel-post business with the maila and its successful han- 
dung notwithstanding its rapid growth. The reason lies largely In 
the organization of the department and the seryice, its adaptabllity 
as well as efficiency, the versatile character of its genius, and the 
spirit of its personnel which is preeminently that of seryice. 

But during the year this ability was severely taxed by tha extraor 
inary Increase in business under appropriations inadequate to meet 
even the average normal growth, Furthermore, to use a descriptive 
simile, the service has taken on new business under these conditions 
to the point of saturation, ‘This Is shown by the increase in the 
weight, volume, and extent of the mails as compared with the in- 
crease of the personnel to handle them. 

The facts show a vast increase in the business handled. This bas 
been done with a much less increase in force proportionately. 

This new business was measured by an Increase of $47,974,384.38 
in revenues, or 9.89 per cent; as contrasted with a past average of 
T per cent and of 4.61 per cent for the preceding year. For the first 
nine months of the fiscal year the increase in revenues was 10.17 
per cent. To care for this volume of business the appropriations for 
the entire service was 1.61 per cent less than for 1922, 


If, for no: other reason, the devoted service of post-office 
employees through a lifetime of efficient service should entitle 
them to a higher wage rate than in other occupations. 

The seventh legislative principle is “ Inequalities in: increases 
of wages, the result of previous wage orders.” À 

This scarcely applies to the Postal Service, There are in- 
equalities in previous classification of employees, but they are 
matters of legislation to be corrected by Congress. The meas- 
ure I introduced last December, H. R. 4123, relieves a number 
of these inequalities, 

The one great inequality is the standard. of pay for the men 
in the ranks who make the service possible. We propose to 
make the foundation right, for without that the building abova 
can not be plumb: and true 

Mr. Chairman, I contend that the one issue involved is 
justice in postal pay. America is rich enough and great enough 
to face that issue and settle it. No matter where the revenues 
come from, through taxation or postal revenues, America 
can not afford to have her Postal Service a sweatshop in- 
dustry. 

One thing is certain. If postage rates had been inereased 
during the past 10 years in proportion to the increase in every 
other product and service under the sun, the resulting reve- 
nues would not only be: sufficient. to pay a living wage ta 
every postal worker but there would be a tremendous surplus 
over all costs of operation, 

The exact. facts as to the conduct of this greatest distinctive 
business, in the world, this most marvelous of human enter- 
prises is worthy of the study of every, Member of Congress and 
of every American. 

Domestie mail matter is divided inte, four classes, first, 
second, third, and fourth classes, and togethers they produced, 
for the fiscal year of 1923 the sum of $464,245,746.70, Other 
services of the department, foreign mail, money orders, reglas 
tration. of letters, insurance, C. O. D., and so forth, brought in 
$68,582,178.39,, making total revenue: receipts: of $532,827,925.09. 

The total expenses of the: Postal Service for 1923 amounted 
to: $556,850,966.41, making a. paper deficit of $24,022,041.82. 

But remember the total expenses; of the Post Office Depart- 
ment 10 years ago were just about half of those af last year, 
While the cost of the factors entering into the service was 
bounding upward almost 100 per cent, what about the rates 
for the service rendered? 

Let us take a survey of the different, classes of mail matter 
and answer that question. 

BIRST-CLASS: MAIL, 

First-class mail consists. of letters, postal cards, and all mat- 
ter in writing, as well as all mail sesled against inspection. 
‘The rate on such matter is 2 cents per ounce or fraction thereof 
for letters, and 1 cent each: for postal curds; i 
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That rate was fixed some 40 years ago, when it was reduced 
from 8 cents. There has been no change since, the war-time 
measure of an additional cent having been a taxation provision 
with the receipts going into the General Treasury, 

In other words, during the past 10 years, when the price of 
every known commodity and service was being skyrocketed, the 
price of letter postage has remained stationary. Two cents in 
1883 would buy more than the nickel of to-day in everything 
except the product of the Post Office Department. 

During this same 10-year period practically every public- 
service corporation within the United States, including rail- 
roads, express companies, telegraph and telephone service, 
street-car transportation, and similar public-service corpora- 
tions, have increased their rates for service. Taking the rail- 
roads as an example, we find, according to data furnished by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the following compara- 
tive facts: 

In 1913 the average rate per ton per mile transported by 
railroads was 0.729, In 1923 the average rate per ton per mile 
was 1.116, or an increase of more than 53 per cent. 

In 1918 the average receipt per passenger per mile was 
2.08. In 1923 the average rate per passenger per mile was 
8.018, or an increase of more than 50 per cent. 

During the recent war period the telegraph and telephone 
lines were taken over by the Government and operated by the 
Post Office Department. During the period of Government 
control telegraph rates were accorded a flat increase of 20 per 
cent, embracing all wire service in all parts of the country. 
This 20 per cent rate increase has been retained. 

But the fact is that, instead of remaining stationary, first- 
class postage rates have been decreased steadily. This is due 
to the continual expansion of the number of foreign countries 
to which such mail goes at regular rates. To-day you can send 
a letter to 41 countries for 2 cents, but there are yery few coun- 
tries whose citizens can send a reply at the same rate. For 
instance, you can mail a letter in San Francisco, have it han- 
dled by the letter carrier who collects it, by the postal clerks 
who dispatch it on its way across the continent, by the Railway 
Mail Service in trains and terminals; have it carried across the 
ocean and delivered to an address in Madrid, Spain, for 2 cents. 
But the Spaniard who sends back a reply pays 10 cents into the 
Spanish post office for that service. 

The Post Office Department recognizes that there has been 
this lowering of letter postage, and on page 46 of Postmaster 
General New's recent report there is the significant heading 
“Reduction in letter postage.” Here is what he says: 


EEDUCTION IN LETTER POSTAGE 


As assisting to bring about closer commercial relations between this 
and the countries concerned, the letter-postage rate through agreement 
entered into has been reduced to a number of countries, including Spain 
and its colonies. At this time there is a 2-cent letter-postage rate to 
Great Britain, Ireland, Spain and its colonies, New Zealand, and British 
Samoa and to all countries and places in South and Central America 
and the West Indies, except Chile, Dutch Guiana, French Guiana, 
Venezuela, Guadeloupe, and Martinique, and the French part of St. 
Martins. 


While the United States postage rates, the lowest in the world, 
were being reduced still further practically every other country 
was increasing its rates in substantial degree. 

International postage rates are determined within certain 
limitations at the Universal Postal Congress, in which prac- 
tically all the nations of the world are represented and which 
are held from time to time. The Universal Postal Congress 
at Rome, Italy, held in 1906, provided for an international 
letter rate of 25 centimes (5 cents) per unit for the first unit 
and 15 centimes (8 cents) for each unit thereafter. 

This international postage rate was changed in 1920, at which 
time the Universal Postal Congress was held in Madrid, Spain. 
This Congress adopted a provision whereby the international 
postage rate was increased from a maximum of 25 centimes 
to 50 centimes for the first unit and 15 centimes to 25 centimes 
for each unit thereafter. Provision was made, however, in 
the protocol of the Madrid convention that any country was 
privileged to use the old international letter-postage rate of 
25 centimes per ounce and 15 centimes for each additional 
unit if it so desired. The United States retained the old and 
cheaper international postage rate. With few exceptions all 
other countries increased their international postage rate in 
accord with the privilege accorded by the Madrid Congress. 
Thus we find that while 2 cents per ounce In many instances 
and 5 cents per ounce in many more will carry a letter from 
the United States to foreign countries, a rate of 10 cents per 
unit of postage is required to mail a letter from the great 
majority of foreign countries to the United States, 


Let me show you the difference between United States postal 
charges on mail sent to foreign countries and the charges levied 


by those countries where mail is sent to America. These fig- 
ures are from Official Postal Guides: 
Letter rates | Letter 
2 iied 
tries from the | „States from for- 
U countries 
Country 
Each 
First addi- ada 
ounce tional unit tional 
ounce unit 
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Centimes | Centimes 

Cc ( AAA A 2 2 50 25 
Sweden 5 3 50 25 
5 3 50 25 

8 — 5 3 50 25 
St. 5 3 50 25 
To 5 3 50 25 
T 2 2 20 15 
Ain 2 5 3 50 25 
Turkey 5 3 50 25 
Turks Island 2 2 25 15 
5 3 30 15 

Uruguay 2 2 50 25 
Venezuela_____. 5 3 50 25 
2 2 20 15 

Fc 5 3 50 25 


The weight unit of international letter postage rates varies 
according to countries from 1 ounce to 20 grams, or about three- 
fourths of an ounce to 15 grams, or a little more than half an 
ounce. The United States uses the maximum weight unit. 
International postage rates are based on gold. In countries 
where a depreciation in money values have occurred postage 
rates have been frequently raised accordingly to conform with 
the gold basis. The following news item shows that France 
has recently increased its postage rates: 


Parts, March 29.—Notice was given to-day of a 50 per cent increase 
in postage on letters from France to foreign countries, effective April 1. 
This will make the postal rate to the United States 75 centimes, with 
an additional 75 centimes for registered letters. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN POSTAL CONVENTION 


As a further indication of the comparative modesty of United 
States postage rates, as compared with the postage rates of other 
countries on the Western Hemispliere, the following instance is 
cited: 

In the Spanish-American postal convention, signed at Madrid, 
November 13, 1920, between Spain, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, the United States, the Philippine Islands, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, the following regulation, 
among others, was approved: 


It is decreed as a fundamental principle that in the postal relations 
between the contracting countries the rates which each administration 
has established in its domestic service shal] apply. 


In keeping with the terms of the foregoing provision, the 
domestic postage rates of each of the several contracting coun- 
tries shall apply in their international postal relations. Thus 
we find that while the United States charges only 2 cents for 
each ounce and 2 cents for each additional ounce thereafter, 
letter postage rates, that the rate charged by these several con- 
traeting countries for the same service is much ‘higher. The 
following table shows the rate charged for mail consigned for 
delivery in the United States: 


Table showing domestic letter postage rate of countries included in the 
Spanis iat-American Postal Convention, November 13, 1920 


Cents 


Wi VJ 2 2 
Argentina 2 2 
Bolivia. 5 2h 
Brazil. 10 5 
A 3 
—. — 10 3 
——ů — 2 
33 
10 eo 
— —.— 5 3 
3 3 
5 5 
3 2 
P 10 5 
ATAQUBY..- ~~ ~~ 2 = a nw nn „ 
K 2} 
10 2 
STIE SP oe i Sa FRISIAN INE 10 5 


Mr. Chairman, during the past 10 years the average price of 
all commodities and services in the United States has in- 
creased 70 per cent. If letter mail were increased by that 
same percentage, there would be a postal surplus of more than 
$ eee after paying all present costs of the entire depart- 
men 

SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER 

8 mail matter includes newspapers, magazines, 
and other periodicals bearing notice of entry as second-class 
matter, Rates are based on eight zones and cover the adver- 
tising portions of the periodical with a rate of 14 cents a 
pound on the reading portions. But newspapers and other 
periodicals may be sent by others than the publisher or news 
agent at a rate of 1 cent for 4 ounces. 

Second-class rates are the only ones which have been in- 
creased during the past 10 years. In 1914 the rate was 1 cent 
a pound any distance. In the war revenue act of 1917 the 
zone system was established with rates on the advertising 
portions amounting to 2 cents in the first and second zones, 
8 cents in the third, 5 cents in the fourth, 6 cents in the fifth, 
7 cents in the sixth, 9 cents in the seventh, and 10 cents in 
the eighth. 

In other words, the advertising portion of a periodital sent 
to the eighth zone now costs 1,000 per cent more than it cost 
10 years ago. 

The total weight of mailings on newspapers and periodicals 
as second-class matter at the rate of postage and the free in 
county publications during the ‘fiscal year of 1923 was 1,826,- 
947,557 pounds. 

On mailings at the pound rate the revenue was $28,601,345.20. 

The advertising portions of the publications subject to 
pound rates mailed during the year weighed in the aggregate 
488,937,101 pounds, on which $17,544,758.14 was collected, 
making the average cost 3.58 cents a pound. 

On both reading matter and advertising in publications sub- 
ject to the zone rate the average postage paid was 2.46 cents 
a pound. 

There has been an increase in the postage rates on the ad- 
vertising portions of these publications during the past 10 
years of 258 per cent. And counting both reading and adver- 
tising matter there has been a general advance in second-class 
rates amounting to 146 per cent. 

The rates now are considerably higher than fourth-class rates 
on similar merchandise. For instance, a parcel of printed 
matter weighing 50 pounds can now be sent a distance of 150 
miles by parcel post for 54 cents. Fifty pounds of advertising 
matter in newspapers sent by the publisher having second-class 
entry the same distance costs $1. 

Any person can send a periodical weighing 1 pound from 
Washington to San Francisco for 4 cents. But if the publisher 
of that periodical wants to send it and it contains half advertis- 
ing and half reading matter it will cost him 5} cents to do so. 

The second-class rates are also higher than express rates and 
as a result a large volume of this class of mail is being carried 
by private means of transportation. 

The express companies also offer inducements to publishers 
that they can not secure through the post office. They collect 
the bundles, offer more expeditious delivery to news agents, give 
unlimited insurance, have greater facility in claim collections 
and show delivery receipts. 

It is the practice now of many magazine publishers to have 
different offices of entry or to send their publications by fast 
freight and express to certain centers and then mail to points 
within the first zone. The entire expense of delivery is thus 
put upon the Post Office Department, while the profit that might 
be secured on the transportation cost alone is lost. 

If anyone will propose a practical scheme of securing more 
revenue from these publications I will support it gladly. It can 
not be done by adding to the present zone rates, for that will 
simply drive more of this matter out of the mails. It might 
be done by a revision of the rates to get a greater volume into 
the mails at the point of origin instead of at centers of first 
zones, 

In any case the entire revenues last year from all second- 
class matter amounted to but $28,000,000, so that it is impussible 
to expect any large additional amount from this class of mail 
matter. 

THIRD-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


Third-class mail matter includes circulars and miscellaneous 
printed matter less than 4 pounds in weight. 

Under existing postal laws and regulations a great many ex. 
ceptions and incongruities exist with respect to third-class 
(printed matter) and fourth-class (parcel post) matter. 

The rates for printed matter are as follows: Up to 4 pounds, 
1 cent for each 2 ounces; over 4 pounds, parcel-post zone rates; 


printed books, T cent for 2 ounces up to 8 ounces; aver 8 ounces, 
zone rates apply. : J 

The rates for parcel post are 1 cent for edch ounce up to 4 
ounces, and the zone rates for parcels over 4 ounces. 

Seeds; bulbs; and so forth, 1 cent for eaeh 2 ounces up to 8 
ounces; over 8 ounces, zone rates. 

Printed matter—third elass—weighing less than 4 pounds 
can not be insured ner sent C. O. D., but cam be 
Hovrever, when such matter weighs over 4 pounds it can be 
insured or sent C. O. D., but can not be registered, as the classi- 


classified, under the fourth elass and, therefore, can be insured 
or sent C. O. D., but can not be registered. ; 

A parcel of printed matter weighing 4 pounds when sent from 
a given pest office to another post office in the second zone, the 
postage: chargeable is 32 cents, but if such a parcel weighs 4 
pounds 1 ounce it can be mailed between the same two cities 
for 9 cents. 

Cases. like the following frequently happen: A patron pre- 
sents two rolls of printed matter for mailing to the post office 
in the third zone, one weighing 3 pounds 12 ounces, which re- 
quires 30 cents. postage; the other, exactly the same 
kind of inclesures, weight 4 pounds 15 ounces, and requires 
postage in the amount of 14 cents only. These charges are ex- 
actly in aceordance with the regulations, but it is a difficult 
matter to explain to the patrons of the service how they can send 
a larger parcel for less than it costs to send a smaller one to 
the same place. Also a parcel of printed matter weighing 7 
pounds, when mailed to the eighth zone, the postage chargeable 
is 84 cents. However, if the patron chooses to divide the parcel 


into two pareels weighing 3} pounds each the charge is 28 cents 


for each parcel, or 56 cents for the two, against 84 cents for 
the single parcel. Í 

Seeds, bulbs, and so forth, if intended for planting, have a 
special rate of 1 eent for 2 ounces up to 8 eunces, but if 
intended for food, the rate chargeable is 1 cent for each; ounce 
up to 4 ounces, after which it takes the parcel-post zone rate. 
In other words, onions for planting require a different rate of 
postage than if intended for food. 

Printed, books are. classified as parcel post, regardless of 
weight, but in many instances it is very difficult to determine 
at what point the change takes place from a pamphlet to a 


book. It is a general understanding, however, that pamphlets. | 


cuntaining 24 or more pages are to be rated as books. 

Postal employees have considerable difficulty in discriminat- 
ing between third and fourth elass matter, For example, 
blank paper is fourth class; the same paper, if printed, is 
third class. If printed, but intended for use as sampes of 
paper, it is fourth class, Printed forms, if mainly printed 
that is, more than one-half of the surface being printed—are 
regarded as third class; while if less than one-half the sur- 
face is printed, are regarded as fourth class. In many in- 
stances it is very difficult to determine the classification. 
Lithographs are third class, while drawings are fourth class. 
Maps printed on paper are third class, but if printed on cloth 
are fourth elass. 

The foregoing are a few of the inconsistencies, in the classi- 
fication of mail matter, The regulations require that when a 
parcel containing both third and fourth elass matter the 
postage applicable to the higher class should be charged. 
When such parcels are presented, it is necessary for the re- 
ceiving clerk to figure the postage at both rates in order to 
ascertain the higher rate. If a parcel of mixed third and 
fourth class matter is presented weighing 3 pounds, and in- 
tended for mailing to the fifth zone, the postage at the fourth- 
class rate is 20 cents, while the postage at the third-class 
rate, or 2 ounces for a, cent, is 24 cents, therefore the parcel 
takes the third-class rate. 

Another actual condition that prevails is in the ease of 
premium coupons issued by tobacconists. Such coupons, if 
printed, are third-class, but if tin tobacco tags are used, they are 
fourth-class. The coupons may be registered. The tags can 
not be registered, but can be or sent C. O. D., but if the 
printed coupons weigh over 4 pounds they can not be registered 
but can be sent insured or ©. O. D. 

There appears to be no logical reason for distinctions between 
third and fourth class matter. Why should merchandise weigh- 
ing 4 ounces or less be charged 1 cent postage for each ounce, 
and printed matter of the same weight 1 cent for each 2 ounces, 
while merchandise over 4 ounces is subject to the cheaper zone 
rates, whereas printed matter would have to reach 4 pounds 
before such rates would apply. 

The consolidation of the two classes of mail matter referred 
to appears to be urgently needed for the simplification of rates 


and classifications: Such consolidation would be of much 
benefit to the postal employees and to the mailing public, and 
would relieve pastmasters and the Post Office Department of 
the necessity of deciding many of the technical questions that 
arise únder the present arrangement. It would undoubtedly 
be advantageous if the terms third-class matter and fourth- 
class matter were diseontinued and all such matter embraced 
under one elass designated parcel post.“ y 

There haye. been no changes in third-class rates during the 
past 10 years. If third and fourth class were consolidated into 


is | parcel-post mail, it would be a source of satisfaction to the 
‘| present shippers of third-class mail and by fair adjustments 


could also be made to yield an increased revenue. 
FOURTH-CLASS MAIL- MATTER 


Fourth-class mail matter embraces that known as domestic 
Parcel-post mail and includes merchandise, farm and fac- 
tory products, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants; 
books, including catalogues, miscellaneous printed matter 
weighing more than 4 pounds, and all other mailable mat- 
ter not included in the other three classes. 

The present rates are 1 cent for each 2 ounces on parcels 
welghing 8 ounces or less containing books, seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants. 

One cent an ounce on parcels weighing less than 4 ounces 
containing other articles. 

Other parcels are chargeable at pound rates according to 
distance and zone. 

For the information of the committee let me cite section 8 
of the act of August 24, 1912, known as the parcel post law. 
It reads as follows: 


That hereafter fourth-class mail matter shall embrace all other 
matter, Including farm and factory products, not now embraced by 
law fh efther the first, second, or third class, not exceeding 11 pounds 
in weight, nor greater in size than 72 inches in Iength and girth 
combined, nor in form or kind likely to injure the person of any 
postal employee or damage the mall equipment or other mail, matter, 
and not of a character perishable within a period reasonably required 
for transportation and delivery., i 

That for the purposes of this section the United States and its 
several possessions, excepting the Philippine Islands, shall be divided 
into units of area 30 minutes square, identical with à quarter of the 
area formed by Infersecting parallels, of latitude and meridians of 
Tongitude, represented on appropriate postal maps or plans, and such 
units of areas shall be the basis of eight postal, zones, as follows: 

The first zone shall include all territory within such qnadrangle, 
in conjunction with every contiguous quadrangle, representing an 
area having a mean radial distance of approximately 50 miles from 
the center of any given unit of ares. 

The second zone shall include all units of area outside of the first 
zone lying in whole or in part within a radius of approximately 
150 miles from the center of a given unit of area. 

The third zone shall include all units of area outside the second 
gone lying in whole or in part within a radius of approximately 
300 miles from the center of a given unit of area. ; 

The fourth zone shall include all units of area outside the third zona 
lying. In whole or in. part within a radius of approximately 600 nriles 
from the center of a given unit of area. 

The filth zone shall include all units of area outside the fourth zone 
lying in whole or in part within a radius of approximately 1,006 
miles from the center of a given unit of area. 

The sixth zone shall include all units of area outside the fifth zone 
lying in whole or in part within a radius of approximately 1,400 
miles from the center of a given unit of area. = 

The seventh zone shall include all units of area outside the sixth 
zone Tying in whole or in part within a radius of approximately 1,800 
miles from the center of a given unit of area. 

The eighth zone shall include all units of area outside the seventh 
zone. 

That the rate of postage on fourth-class matter weighing not more. 
than 4 ounces shall be 1 cent for each ounce or fraction of an ounce; 
and on such matter in excess of 4 ounees in weight the rate shall be _ 
by the pound, as hereinafter provided, the postage in all cases to be 
prepaid by distinctive postage stamps affixed. 

That except as provided in the next preceding paragraph, postage 


on matter of the fourth class shall be prepaid at the following rates: 


On all matter mailed at the post office from which a rural route 
starts for delivery om such route, or mailed at any point on such 
route for delivery at any other point thereon, or at the office from 
which the route starts, or on any rural route starting therefrom, and 
on all matter mailed at a city-carrier office; or at any point within its 


‘delivery limits, for delivery by carriers from that office, or at any 


once for local delivery, 5 cents for the first pound or fraction of a 
pound and 1 cent for each additional pound or fraction of a pound. 
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For delivery within the first zone, except as provided in the next 
preceding paragraph, 5 cents for the first pound or fraction of a pound 
and 3 cents for each additional pound or fraction of a pound, 

For delivery within the second zone, 6 cents for the first pound or 
fraction of a pound and 4 cents for each additional pound or fraction of 
a pound. 

For delivery within the third zone, 7 cents for the first pound or 
fraction of a pound and 6 cents for each additional pound or fraction 
of a pound, 

For delivery within the fourth zone, 8 cents for the first pound or 
fraction of a pound and 6 cents for each additional pound or fraction 
of a pound. 

For delivery within the fifth zone, 9 cents for the first pound or 
fraction of a pound and 7 cents for each additional pound or fraction 
of a pound. 

For delivery within the sixth zone, 10 cents for the first pound or 
fraction of a pound and 9 cents for each additional pound or fraction 
of a pound, 

For delivery within the seventh zone, 11 cents for the first pound 
or fraction of a pound and 10 cents for each additional pound or frae- 
tion of a pound. 

For delivery within the eighth zone and between the Philippine 
Islands and any portion of the United States, including the District of 
Columbia and the several Territories and possessions, 12 cents for the 
first pound or fraction of a pound and 12 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction of a pound. 

That the Postmaster Generai shall provide such special equipment, 
maps, stamps, directories, and printed instructions as may be neces- 
sary for the administration of this section; and for the purpose of this 
section, and to supplement existing appropriations, including the hiring 
of teams and drivers, there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $750,000. 

The classification of articles mailable, as well as the weight limit, 
the rates of postage, zone or zones, and other conditions of mailabil- 
ity, under this act, if the Postmaster General shall find on experience 
that they or any of them are such as to prevent the shipment of 
articles desirable, or to permanently render the cost of the service 
greater than the receipts of the revenue therefrom, he is hereby au- 
thorized, subject to the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion after investigation, to re-form from time to time such classifica- 
tion, weight limit, rates, zone or zones, or conditions, or either, in 
order to promote the service to the public or to insure the receipt 
of revenue from such service adequate to pay the cost thereof. 

The Postmaster General shall make provision by regulation for the 
indemnification of shippers for shipment injured or lost, by insurance 
or otherwise, and, when desired, for the collection on delivery of the 
Postage and price of the article shipped, fixing such charge as may 
be necessary to pay the cost of such additional services. 

The Postmaster General may readjust the compensation of star-route 
and sereen-wagon contractors If it should appear that as a result of 
the Parcel Post System the weight of the mails handled by them hag 
been materially increased. Before such readjustment, however, a de- 
tailed account must be kept as to the amount of business handled by 
such star-route or screen-wagon contractors before and after this sec- 
tion becomes effective for such a period to clearly demonstrate the 
amount of the increase and that such increase in the weight of the 
mails was due to the adoption of the Parcel Post System. 

That the establishment of zones and postage rates of this section 
shall go into effect January 1, 1913. 

That this act shall not in any way affect the postage rate on seeds, 
cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants as fixed by section 482 of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations. 

That for the purpose of a further inquiry into the subject of the 
general parcel post and all related subjects, a joint committee of six 
persons (Members of Congress), three of whom shall be appointed by 
the President of the Senate and three by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, is constituted, with full power to appoint clerks, 
stenographers, and experts to assist them in this work. That the Post- 
master General and the Interstate Commerce Commission shall fur- 
nish such data and otherwise render such assistance to the said com- 
mittee as may be desired or available. For the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of this committee the sum of $25,000 is hereby appro- 
priated out of the moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
The committee shall report fully to Congress at the earliest date pos- 
sible. 

That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of 
this section are hereby repealed. 


The joint committee to investigate the parcel post act was 
composed of Senators J. L. Bristow, chairman, C. E. Townsend, 
and N. P. Bryan. The House Members were D. E. Finley, D. J. 
Lewis, and John J. Gardner. 

This report, which is dated December 1, 1914, contains the 
only data on the number of packages of parcel-post matter 
received and dispatched at post offices. 


The parcel post law was inaugurated January 1, 1913. The 
period covered in the inquiry and investigation by the joint 
commission was one month less than two years. The report 
stated that the figures show an excess mail-order business 
aggregating 74,783,645 parcels, while the excess farm-products 
business was 7,225. 

One of the most convincing arguments used in Congress for 
the enactment of the parcel post law was the great convenience 
and help it would be to the farmers. But this report did not 
show that it had so resulted. The following summary of recom- 
mendations winds up the report of the committee: 


The reestablishment of the first zone, so that the equitable adjust- 
ment of rates originally given local shippers may be restored. 

A revision of the rates and weights of third and fourth class mail 
matter, so as to protect the revenues of the department. 

A change of rates for parcels, so that fractional parts of a pound 
may be charged for at the rate of 1 cent an ounce until such charge 
equals the pound rate to zone of destination. 

The substitution of some other type of container than sacks for a 
large part of the parcel-post mail. 

The separation of fourth-class mail from other mail when it seriously 
interferes with the safety or prompt dispatch and transportation of 
other mail. 

The discontinuance of delivery of parcel-post matter from moving 
trains. 4 
The providing of penalties for the improper handling of mail by 
postal employees, 

A more complete system of record for insured and C, O. D. mail in 
transit, and permission to examine the contents of C. O. D. parcels by 
the addressee before acceptance of the same, under proper restrictions, 

The designation of departmental officials in every commercial center 
of the country who shall be authorized to adjust claims for damage to 
insured mail. 

The devising of a system by which the interest of the rural and 
star-route carriers may be more nearly identical with that of the 
patrons by basing the compensation of the carriers to some —_— 
upon the amount of business which they handle, 

The readjustment of the rates to the different zones so that the sum 
of the local rates will not be less than the through rate, in order that 
the reshipment of parcels at an intermediate point between the post 
office of origin and that of final destination shall no longer be profitable. 


Since the inauguration of parcel post the following list of 
departmental orders amending the Postal Laws and Regulations 
with respect to parcel-post and fourth-class mail matter has 
been issued: 


Order No. 7241, June 26, 1913, making all postage stamps valid in 
payment of postage on parcel-post matter. 

Order No. 7349, July 25, 1918, increasing the limit of weight of 
parcel-post matter in the first and second zones from 11 pounds to 20 
pounds and modifying the postage rates on matter for local delivery 
and for delivery within the first and second zones. 

Order No. 7706, December 6, 1913, increasing the limit of weight of 
fourth-class mail for delivery within the first and second zones from 
20 to 50 pounds and in the other zones from 11 to 20 pounds and 
moffifying the postage rates on parcels for delivery within the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth zones. 

Order No. 7705, December 6, 1913, extending the parcel-post classi- 
fication to books. 

Order No. 7880, March 13, 1914, putting into effect the act of March 
9, 1914, regarding the postage on seeds, etc. 

Order No. 8000, April 27, 1914, putting into effect the act of April 
24, 1914, regarding the postage on seeds, etc. 

Order No, 9005, July 10, 1915, increasing the limit of size of parcel- 
post matter to 84 inches in length and girth combined. 

Order No. 9010, July 18, 1915, increasing the rate of postage on 
parcel-post matter for delivery within the first and second zones in 
eases where the distance by the shortest regular mail route from the 
office of origin to the office of delivery is 300 miles or more. 

Order No. 1140, February 26, 1918, increasing the limit of weight of 
parcel-post matter to 70 pounds within the first, second, and third 
zones and to 50 pounds in the other zones. 


The Parcel Post Service was instituted January 1, 1913. As 
originally established its operation was placed on a zone sys- 
tem, from first to eighth zones, inclusive, a classification which 
still exists. Subsequently a local delivery zone with special 
postage rates applying thereto has been added. 

As originally established, 11 pounds was the maximum weight 
limit admissible to parcel post. This weight limit has been 
increased from time to time until it now stands at 70 pounds 
for the first, second, and third zones, with 50 pounds for the 

zones. In many instances parcels intended for for- 
eign countries weighing 22 pounds are admissible. 
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My As originally established the girth limit of a parcel acceptable 
for mailing was 72 inches, This girth has been increased to 84 


As originally established the schedule of parcel-post postage 
rates was some 50 per cent (estimated) higher than the pre- 
valling rates. These postage rates have been reduced from 
time to time until the present classification applies. In no 
instance has there been an increase in parcel-post postage rates. 

The reductions in rates on parcel post through these orders 
of the Post Office Department may be summarized as follows: 

Tue ORIGINAL PARCEL Post SYSTEM E/Nacren AUGUST 24, 1912, 

ErrecTIve January 1, 1913 
WIGHT 
One to, and including, 11 pounds. 
siza 
Not to exceed 72 inches in combined length and girth. 
ZONES 

Hight gones, exclusive of local Umits. 

RATES . 

Local zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent each additional pound. 

First zone: 5 cents first pound, 8 cents each additional pound. 

Second zone: 6 cents first pound, 4 cents each additional pound. 

Third zone: 7 cents first pound, 5 cents each additional pound. 

Fourth zone: 8 cents first pound, 6 cents each additional pound. 

Fifth zone: 9 cents first pound, 7 cents each additional pound. 

Sixth zope: 10 cents first pound, 9 cents each additional pound. 

Seventh zone: 11 cents first pound, 10 cents each additional pound. 

Eighth zone: 12 cents first pound, 12 cents each additional pound. 

Tuy PARCEL Post SYSTEM AS AMENDED JULY. 25, 1913 
WEIGHT 


One to, and incmding, 20 pounds for local, first, and second zones. 
One to, and ineluding, 11 pounds for other zones. 
RATES 

Local zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent additional for each additional 
2 pounds. 

First zone: 5 cents first dbu: 1 cent additional for edch addi- 
| tional pound. A 

Second zone: B cents first pound, 1 cent additional for each addi- 
tional pound. 

Third zone: 7 cents first pound, 5 cents additional for each addi- 
tional pound. 

Fourth zone: 8 cents first pound, 6 cents additional for each addi- 
tional pound. 

Fifth zone: 9 cents first pound, 7 cents additional for each addi- 
tional pound, 

Sixth zone: 10 cents first pound, 9 cents additional for each addi- 


: 11 cents first pound, 10 cents additional for each 
| additional pound. 

Eighth zone: 12 cents first pound, 12 cents additional for each 
| additional pound. 


PARCEL Post System as AMENDED DECEMBER 6, 1913 
WEIGHT 
One to, and including, 50 pounds in local, first, and second zones. 
One to, and including, 20 pounds in other zones: 
RATES 
Local zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent for each additional 2 pounds. 
First zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent for each additional pound. 
Second zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent for each additional pound. 
Third zone: 6 cents first pound, 2 cents for each additional pound. 
Fourth zone: 7 cents first pound, 4 cents for each additional pound, 
Fifth zone: 8 cents first pound, 6 cents for each additional pound. 
Sixth zone: 9 cents first pound, 8 cents for each additional pound. 
Seventh zone: 11 cents first pound, 10 cents for each additional 


Eighth zone: 12 cents first pound, 12 cents for each additional 
pound. 


PARCEL Post System as AMENDED FEERUARY 26, 1918. 
WEIGHT 
One pound to 70, inclusive, in local, first, second, and third zones, 
One pound to 50, inclusive, other zones. 
RATHS 
Loca? zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent for each additional 2 pounds. 
First zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent for each additional pound. 
Second zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent for each additional pound. 
Third zone: 6 cents first pound, 2 cents for each additional pound. 
Fourth zone: 7 cents first pound, 4 cents for each additional pound. 


Fifth zone: 8 cents first pound, 6 cents for each additional pound. 

Sixth zone: 9 eents first pound, 8 cents for each additional pound. 

Seventh zone: 11 cents first pound, 10 cents for each additional 
pound. 

Highth zone: 12 cents first pound, 12 cents for each additional 
pound, 


The facts show that on the bulk of parcel-post mail there 
has been a reduction of 50 per cent in the rates during the past 
10 years. fixed a price for this service which was be- 
lieyed to be fair In 1913. Since then there have been unprece- 
dented conditions of rising costs, but the Post Office Department 
has practically cut the original rates in two on the large pro- 
portion of the business. 

Now, in this survey, I have shown that during the past 10 
years there has been no increase in first-class and third-class 
mail, a marked reduction in fourth-class, and only second-class 
has been increased. 

While the department sold its own service at a stationary or 
decreasing rate in the main, it had to pay much more for every 
character of service or supplies which it had to buy. 

Tremendous additional expenses without proportionate in- 
creases in rates have been picked up and carried on the 
Shoulders of the most devoted soldiers of the common good who 
ever served a government. Work has been speeded up, loads 
have been made heavier, the number of operations per unit has 
ee e 


That record made in the last 10 years I believe to’ be without 
aa ana in any business in the world, Let us analyze it just 
a 


TOTAL WAGE INCREASES, 1913-1923 


During the past 10-year period, and for the purpose of meas- 
urably offsetting steadily advancing prices, the wages of postal 
employees have been increased, These increases, small when 
individually considered, total an 
collectively. Under date of October 6, 1923, in a news release 
from the information service of the Post Office Department, the 
public was told why postal deficits | occurred. I quote from this 
statement: 


The cause —or at least one of the contributing causes —of these 
deficits may be more clearly understood by an examination of the fol- 
lowing table, showing the increased cost to the department in compen- 
sation to employees under three special acts of Congress passed in 
1918, 1919, and 1920: 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919-.--__- = $33, 202, 6 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 68, 901, 000 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, e eee NEEE SFA T56, 000 
For the fiscal year ending June 80, 1922-2 Laan 118, 251, 000 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928__-__..-___-____.. 122, 882. 500 
atari id. Hi pe lk ie ene 


The foregoing table shows that approximately half a billion 
dollars in increased wages had to be met by the Post Office 
Department during the past 10-year period out of postal reve- 
nues fixed on a 1913 basis. This of itself is an obligation that 
would have bankrupted any private concern- and is without a 
parallel in all industry. But this is only a part of the story. 


INCREASED CHARGES FOR MAIL TRANSPORTATION 


Mail is transported by railroads and other means of trans- 
portation. The item of railway transportation is second only 
to the item of postal wages in postal expenditures. During the 


past 10-year period the base pay for railway mail transporta- 
tion has scored a substantial increase. From time to time the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has approved petitions from 
the railroads for increase in the base pay for mail transporta- 
tion. The steady increase in the amount allotted railroads for 
this item is shown in the following table: 


Audited erpenditure for railroad transportation 


RENT, LIGHT, AND FURL 


The rent of buildings for post-office purposes, and the items 
of light and fuel incidental thereto, amounts to a considerable 


——— aaa 


Compensation for transportation and pay for railway post office 
ears consolidated in 1918. 
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postal During the past 10- 
year period, because of steadily costs, the amount 
expended under this Tisting has in by leaps and bounds. 
Postmaster General New, in his most recent annual report, 
estimates the increased rentals -of post-offlee -quarters -since 
1913, at 125 per cent. In this connection, Postmaster General 
New said: à l ; 

In the annual report for 1921 and again in 1922 the difſiculties en- 
countered in securing suitable quarters at reasonable rentals are set 
forth in detail, The situation at the end of 1923 was somewhat im- 
proved, but it fs still far from satisfactory. During the fiscal year 
1921 the rentals for quarters leased to replace expiring leases were 
mt a rate 147 per cent higher than those replaced, In 1922 it was 
131 per cent higher and in 1923, 77.3 per cent higher. 

In fact, the problem of advancing rentals for post-office pur- 
poses became so serious that former Postmaster General Work 
under date of August 21, 1922, and agaim under date of Decem- 
ber 14, 1922, addressed a communication to the Joint Conference 
on Postal Service recommending a sweeping post-office build- 
ing program as a means of escaping these high rentals. 

Under the law as it exists to-day— 

Said former Postmaster General Work— 


the department is absolutely compelled to execute leases on the best 
terms it can get, whether they are reasonable or otherwise. 


The following table shows the totals for rent, light, and fuel 
in buildings used for post-office purposes since 1913 up to and 
including the fiseal year ending June 30, 1923: 


11% ———F ——. 0 mm 
1915 4, 857, 925. 18 
. ͤ—ꝛt-.—'— . — Se eae SEES 5. 159, 036.39 
1917 347, 612. 29 
1918 5,751. 273. 40 
1019.2 TS 6, 138, 173. 74 
1920. 6, 553, 812. 55 
19: T, 878, 445. 40 
6 . LOI See BP Ee MS 10, 031, 041, 07 
a ⁰‚] ̃ĩᷣ n, 


INCREASED COST OF POST-OFFICE SUPPLIES 


As further evidence of the fact that everything purchased by 
the Post Office Department during the past 10-year period had 
to be bought on a steadily rising market is shown in the case 
of ordinary postal supplies. The following table lists the items 
-f stationery, wrapping paper, registry and official enyelopes, 
money-order, registry, and postal+savings supplies, and facing 
ane in their aggregate totals since 1914, up to and including 
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„ 874. 
1915 9223 023 


523, 022. 


ADDITIONAL FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


During recent years additional financial obligations have been 
charged to the Post Office Department which were formerly not 
charged against it. Quoting from the recent report of Post- 
master General New we ‘find that the expense of the department 
proper, amounting during the fiscal year 1923 to ,$3,416,547.14, 
were for the first time charged to the expenditures of the Post 
Office Department. Moreover, in the Post Office uppropriation 
bill to cover postal expenditures for 1925 the employees of the 
department have been granted an increase:in salary which here- 
after will have to be paid out of postal revenues. 


POSTAL DEFICITS VERSUS POSTAGE RATES 


Notwithstanding a steady decline in most postage rates on 
one haud and a ‘steady increase in postal expenditures on 


the other, postal deficits in comparison with the volume of 


business are proportionately no greater ‘to-day than they were 
20 or 30 years ago. All things considered, this is a -record-with- 
out parallel in all industry. In the fiscal year 1880, postal 
receipts amounted to a total of $33.315,479, while the postal 
deficit for the same year was $3,227,325; in 1890 postal 
receipts amounted to $60,882,098, while the postal deficit for 
the same year was 55.377.450; in 1900 postal receipts 
amounted to $102,354,579, while the postal deficit was $5.385,- 
688; and in 1910 the postal receipts totaled $224,128,657 
and the postal deficit was $5,848,567. The following table 
shows the receipts and the expenditures of the Post Office 
Department for the past six years: 


Mr. Chairman, I think I -have shown beyond a question that 
the so-called postal deficits during the past 10 years have been 
due solely to a policy of keeping postage rates stationary or 
reducing them during a period of rapidly mounting costs. 

Thus far the postal workers have taken all burdens upon 
their shoulders and carried them. They have never com 
of the extra work, for they stand for service first, last, and 
always. But while doing this work with marvelous energy and 
efficiency they have a right at the very least to compensation 
which will enable them te provide the necessaries of life for 
themselves and their families, 

We have reached a crisis in this service of which every Amerl - 
ean is proud. The old men may stay in the service, because 
there is no outside market for their highly specialized skill and 
knowledge. But new men will not enter the Postal Service. 
From every city comes the cry that there are no substitutes on 
the eligihle lists and that men will not take the examination. 

Postmaster Smith at the hearings declared that the turnover 
last year in the Detroit post office was more than 100 per cent, 
and that such a condition would bankrupt any private business 
in the land. 

We must establish a scale of just wages for postal employees 
lest this great service be demoralized -under our eyes. That 
means that the money to do justice must be secured either 
through taxation or through increase in postage rates. 

If it is deemed best to secure these funds through postal 
revenues, I believe the logie of the situation drives us to the 
eonclusion that the pareel post offers the best means of secur- 
ing them. 

This is a freight and express business, and it has always 
been the theory that the matter carried in such a service should 
pay its own way. The rates have been decreased when they 
should have been increased. According to a statement issued 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad system it costs 52 per cent more 
2 than it did in 1918 to haul a ton of freight one or more 

es. 


The express companies are engaged in similar service. Have 
‘they reduced rates during the past 10 years? It is absurd to 
ask the question, In the face of Government monopoly competi- 
tion they have met increased costs by increasing their own 
rates from 35 to 50 per cent. 

The patron of parcel post sends a 1 pound package a dis- 
tance of 150 miles for 5 cents. The express rate on the same 
‘package for the same distance is 37 cents. Does not common 
sense indicate that the Post Office Department can not carry 
a package that distance and deliver it for 5 cents? Also that 
substantial increase in the parcel-post rate would not drive 
the business to the express companies? `: 

The mere handling of a parcel costs a considerable amount. 
The National Retail Dry Goods Association made an -investi- 
gation as to the expense of department stores in delivering 
packages within city limits. It was found that from 12 to 
15 cents would be a fair average throughout the country when 
all items of expense were charged against the service. 

In_a bill which I introduced some -time ago, H. R. 8487, I 
propose to consolidate third and fourth .class mail into parcel- 
post mail matter and fix a special pareel fee rate of 5 cents 
on every package above 8 ounces in weight. 

There are about 2,500,000,000 parcels now going through the 
mails. That one provision would produce from _$100,000,000 
to $125,000,000 and it would not put a burden upon any patron 
nor would it injure the Parcel Post System. 

The Post Office Department agrees in principle with that 
proposal: Although a statement appeared in the press a few 
days ago credited to the Postmaster General that my pro- 
vision would injure the Parcel Post System, he made almost 
identically the same proposal te the joint committee of the 
House and Senate Post Office Committees. He changes the 
rates, but he puts a 5-cent additional charge on the first pound 
of practically every parcel shipped, with the exeeption of those 
which go to the seventh and eighth zones, He also suggests 
reductions in additional pounds in several of the zones. 

His proposal will provide practically all the revenues needed 
to carry out the salary schedules carried in the Kelly-Edge 
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The Postmaster General also makes other recommendations 2 — roe eee advertising META 
as to Increased fees for various services and increased rates 

on second-class mail. 
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Mr. Chairman, the small advance proposed for parcel post 
through either the parcel fee, as I have suggested, or the rates 
suggested by the Postmaster 1 would not bring parcel- 
post rates within hailing distance of express rates. 

The present rates are surprisingly low even in the eyes of 
the great mail-order houses which profit most from them. 

I recently received a tire catalogue from one of the largest of 
these houses, A catalogue which I understand was sent to every 
possessor of an automobile license in the United States. Here 
is the glowing tribute to parcel-post rates I read in that cata- 
logue: i 

Ordering by mail from Ward's is ubout as easy and simple as using 
your telephone. Did you ever stop to think that the battery or tires 
you buy locally probably were ordered by mail? In fact, there are 
many firms selling tires and auto supplies by mail to dealers only. 
Selling by mail wak originated by Montgomery Ward & Co. more than 
52 ‘years ago. ‘To-day Ward's bas more customers than ever before. 
So why should you pay extra profits on tires, a battery, or other sup- 
plies, to have some one else order them for you, when you can order 
them yourself at Ward's and get fully guaranteed merchandise direct 
from Wura's at a big saving? i 

PARCEL-POST ‘RATES ARE LOW 

It is truly surprising how a good-size package containing a pair of 
tires may be shipped several hundred miles for u few cents. A study 
of the extremely low cost for shipping tires and tubes shown in the 
column next to the prices will reveal another of the big reasons why 
each year more people are buying from us. This amount is so small 
that it is only a fraction of your savings. Remember this—you receive 
packages shipped from Ward's by parcel post at a lower cost than you 
many times have to pay to have them carried a few blocks by any other 
method of delivery, 


I am of the opinion that a fair increase in these parcel-post 
rates would still enable these concerns to advertise that they 
are ‘surprisingly low“ while producing revenues to be used in 
paying a living wage to the workers who make the system pos- 
sible, 

Mr. Chairman, this whole question is fundamentally an 
American. service question for which Congress alone is respon- 
sible. There has been the statement made that the Canadian 
postal service is on a lower wage basis than America and that 
that is an argument that the present wage scale should stand, 
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Why, ‘gentlemen of the committee, there is twice as much bust- 
mess done in the New York post office as in the entire Dominion 
of Oanada. f 

And the fact is that when everything is taken into considera- 
tion the Canadian postal service is on as high a basis as ours, 
On the comparison with receipts it is very much higher. Here 
is an official statement from the Canadian railway mail service 
which should be enlightening: 

Canadian Ratlway Mail Service 
SALARIES 


acting annual salary of employee with dependents 2 
Mileage (1 cent per mile), unnunai amount approximately__--. 300 


Annual income PALES EAR EE se GLO St 2 
Vacations: 18 days annually, plus all holidays. 


(Amounts up to $10,000) 

: $9.82 per annum per thousand for life, 7 
: $9.44 per annum per thousand to 65 years, 
: $13.32 per annum for 20 years, 
: $15.60 per annum for 15 years. 
: $20.28 per annum for 10 years. 
8149.70 single premium paid-up policy. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Can qualify with 90 per cent rating. Untted States requtres 97 per 
cent rating. 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

Forty-eight hours per week, United States same except that Cana- 
dian service recognizes night differential hy giving night trains one 
crew more than day trains thus reducing the actual number of hours 
on duty. 

Those who compare Canadian with United States postal pay 
should also not forget to state that the Canadian employees re- 
cently took a 98 per cent vote to strike unless they received 
more adequate co on. 

Contrast that with the methods of the United States em- 
Ployees. Faced with dire distress they have only respectfully 
petitioned Congress for relief. Without dreaming of the use 
of the strike weapon; counting themselves public servants who 
must never waver or falter in their work; deprived of the 
political weapon in the hands of other groups; they have made 
their appeal to Congress and the taxpayers, They have won 
their victory in the favorable expression of opinion. Now that 
reread unanimous desire must be written into the law of 

e 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter for Congress to decide. The 
responsibility for fundamental policies does not rest on the Post 
8 5 but upon the law-making representatives of 
the people. 

The Joint Commission on Postal Service, after four years of 
study and investigation, recoguized that fact clearly. 

In its final report presented by Senator STELLING February 7, 
1924, the commission states: 


The appropriation for the Postal Service now approximates $600,- 
000,000 annually. It directly employs approximately 255,951 people, 
and indirectly, as in the transportation of the mails by railroad aud 
steamers, many thousands more, and there is no other branch of tho 
Government that approaches the importance of the postal system in 
this respect. The system spreads over the entire country and to the 
most remote foreign lands. It is patent with a system so vast, so com- 
plex, and affecting so many persons that it is only by painstaking, in- 
telligent, and continued study that provision can be made for its, 
proper conduct, The Congress has been obliged to rely upon the re- 
porte which are made to it hy department officials, and though these are 
very valuable, and very generally reliable, they must perforce be in- 
fluenced by the personal ejuation. 


I know, Mr. Chairman, we have been hearing a great deal 
about economy in government, and there is need for real 
economy. But the underpayment of as loyal and efficient a 
class of workers as the employees is not what the Amer- 
ican people mean or understand by economy. ‘There is a point 
when low wages become wasteful and extravagant. That is the 


exact situation ag to present ‘postal pay. ‘If continued, the rates 
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now paid will destroy the service by driving out efficient em- 
ployees through despair, by lowering the morale of all, their 
efiiciency and standards of living. It is never true economy to 
— saints workers, and fair play is the truest economy in 
end. 
During this year the Postal Service gets only about 98 cents 


out of every $100 paid into the General Treasury. We can 
afford more than that without being charged with extravagance, 
or we can adjust postage rates and pay living wages out of the 
revenues accrued from a service which would then be the cheap- 
est in all. the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the Postal Service is a service of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. It comes into more inti- 
mate contact with all the people than any other agency of 
government, P 

The letter carrier— 

Said former Postmaster General Hays— 
is an ambassador from Uncle Sam to the homes of America, 


To send that city or rural letter carrier out on his daily 
visits, reminding every American of the dependability and 
regularity of governmental operation, requires an, army of 
coworkers. It requires the laborers and clerks and super- 
visors and postmasters in the post offices. It requires the 
Railway Mail Service and the inspectors. It requires motor 
delivery service and the directing heads in Washington. It 
requires 350,000 men and women enlisted in the greatest peace- 
time army the world has ever seen mustered for human service. 

President Harding in his inaugural address made a great 
statement when he said— 


Service is the supreme commitment of life. I would rejoice to pro- 
claim the era of the golden rule and crown it with the autocracy of 
service. 


I have all confidence that this Congress will make a 1924 
application of the golden rule by passing without a day’s 
unnecessary delay a just scale of compensation for those who 
serye an appreciative and appreciating public through the 
Postal Service. 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield seven minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. FATRFIELD]. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania has been discus- 
ing the post-office situation. There has been no public-build- 
ing program, Federal in character, in this country since 1913. 
There was a recommendation made in 1922 that these build- 
ings that were needed ought to be appropriated for. That 
recommendation went before the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee. President Harding and Secretary Work sub- 
mitted a report that had been most carefully prepared by the 
department, recommending only where there was absolute 
need of increased buildings. The word came back from the 
committee that no bill would be reported out unless it took 
care of every seeming need, which was interpreted as the need 
of an individual Congressman to get a public building in his 
district. 

I have gone over the recommendations by the department and 
find that it recommended 140 buildings. There are 485 Con- 
gressmen, and only 140 buildings recommended. ‘These build- 
ings would have been distributed through 41 States, I want to 
read the concluding paragraph of a letter from Postmaster Gen- 
eral Work when he submitted that list. It is as follows: 


Let me remind you in closing that this list of cases is but tho 
beginning. They are the ones which are at this moment on my desk 
pressing for decision. If the policy of constructing post-office build- 
ings is to begin it is apparent that we must discontinue to take care 
of the acute cases by leasing. There may be many other situations 
in the country as much in need of additional facilities ns some of those 
in this list, and when our investigations have been sufficiently com- 
pleted we will present them to you, together with the situations as they 
occur from time to time when leases expire. 

Let me also call to your attention the fact that the business of the 
Post Office Department, doubling every 10 years, can never be placed 
on an efficient and stabilized basis until the erection of suitable build- 
ings at suitable places is planned not only on an economic basis but 
from a scientific and service viewpoint. 

Very truly yours, HUBERT WORK, 
Postmaster. General. 


Unfortunately I have a situation in my own district where 
the congestion is such that the leading business men in that 
city can not understand how Congress can neglect to take care 
of the pressing business situation. The post-office building 
_built when the city contained 25,000 people is still there, and 
the city now contains 100,000 people. In 1890 the income from 


the post office was $54,000, and to-day it is $750,000. There 
have been times when the business had to be carried on out of 
doors and down on the sidewalk in congested conditions. 

It does seem to me, gentlemen of the committee, that there 
ought to come a time when the Members of this House will 
say we have enough courage, we have enough conviction as to 
our sense of duty that we will pass a bill to take care of the 
needs of the Post Office Department, even if we can not pro- 
vide for each individual Congressman in his particular district. 

I shall introduce a bill to-day covering these 140 cases, dis- 
tributed through 41 States, and while I am not at all in sym- 
pathy, in general, with the idea that legislation should be 
taken away from a committee, I do believe that the time 
ought to come when necessary buildings should be provided 
for, independent of political logrolling. [Applause.] There is 
no chance for any individual to get out of the committee a 
particular bill, The members of the committee that my people 
are calling upon do not respond. If this House will take the 
recommendation of men who know in the administration, if the 
House will take charge in a business way of the appropriation 
for necessary public buildings, the country will applaud. 

The average citizen is not deceived by the cheap politics of 
men who are trying to secure unnecessary appropriations. On 
the other hand, it is difficult for the efficient business man to 
understand why a great Government like ours will not provide 
adequate facilities for carrying on its business with dispatch 
and economy. Some relief should be given. The department 
is fully informed as to where the need is most pressing. Per- 
haps not a half dozen cities in the country are to be compared 
with the needs of Fort Wayne, Ind. Every inspector of the 
department, every bureau in the department, the Postmaster 
General, and the President himself have all recognized the ne- 
cessity for a new building, and, together with the other cities 
named in the bill which I have introduced to-day, all have 
urged the pressing need of immediate relief. The committee 
refuses to act. If there was ever reason for the House taking 
pending legislation from a committee it would be amply justi- 
fied in dealing with the present situation. I am perfectly will- 
ing to leave this matter as to who shall be first served to the 
Post Office Department, which knows all the facts and will 
give relief where most needed. It is well to remember that 
the bill which I have introduced is to take care of those places 
only which the department has said are in dire need of imme- 
diate relief. 

My own constituency have approved my course in steadfastly 
refusing to support any political logrolling measure intended 
to take care of the political necessities of the Members of the 
House. Let us hope that in harmony with the spirit which 
inspired the Budget law the House will solve the problem 
of a public-buildings program in the interest of the needs of 
the service and independent of political considerations. ‘The 
bill which I have introduced comes from an executive depart- 
ment that in its recommendation knows no North nor South, 
nor East nor West, but recommends that buildings be erected 
where the department fully recognizes their essential need. 

Mr. SHREVH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’Connor.] 

Mr, O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE] for his 
courtesy extended to me in granting me a part of his limited 
time. I felt that I did not have any call upon him, but his 
gracious attitude is something that I appreciate very much 
indeed. 

Two days ago a bill that came from the Senate passed the 
House, and in all probability is law to-day. It is a bill granting 
to the Public Belt Railroad Commission of the city of New 
Orleans the privilege of building a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at New Orleans. 

At first glance or thought that does not seem so important 
in this wonderful age of vast industrial enterprise, engineering 
triumphs, architectural conquests, and commercial argosies 
that surpass in real adventure the classical story of Jason and 
the Golden Fleece, and yet, as one thinks the second time of 
a bridge across the Father of Waters at New Orleans, the whole 
history of the great valley looms on his vision and the imagina- 
tion is stirred with the stories of rafts, of steamboats, the 
trips of the Natchez and the Robert F. Lee, and the memorable 
race of those two magnificent steamers that held spellbound 
millions of people nigh onto 50 years ago. But the bridge! 
Some years ago I heard Robert Ingersoll, who was then 
familiarly known to his countrymen from ocean to ocean as 
Bob Ingersoll, say down in New Orleans during the course of 
one of his magnificently inspiring addresses that it is a long 
cry from the trunk of a tree thrown across a creek to the 
Brooklyn Bridge, and I thought on that night that a wonderful 
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vista of the past was opened to me, for with that expression 
he unlocked the gates of history. A man possessing imagina- 
tion who heard that remark could see history unroll its iong, 
bloody, and awe-inspiring annals and in fleeting vision pass 
before his mind’s eye. The last word in bridge engineering, 
of course, is supposed to be in the wonderful bridges that cross 
the rivers at Néw York, but from the cursory reading that I 
have given the subject it appears that after all from a scien- 
tific, from an engineering, standpoint we have not made such 
marvelous progress as we may flatter ourselves in this direc- 
tion—in many, many centuries—because probably beginning at 
a period not less than a thousand years before the birth of 
Christ there were remarkable bridges thrown across the 
Euphrates, the Tigres, the Nile, the ruins of which are the mar- 
vel, the wonder, the admiration of the engineering world to- 
day. Babylon, Greece, and Rome long before the Christian era 
could boast of bridges that really furnished the models for the 
splendid structures that spanned the Tiber, the Seine, the 
Thames, and in later times the Hudson, the Mississippi, and 
other great rivers. 

But the point I want to come to is that we have at last 
reached a point where we are about to build the last bridge on 
the Mississippi River above the magnificent, the beautiful, the 
famous old city of New Orleans, the city of song and story, of 
tradition and romance, of history and atmosphere. “East is 
east and west is west and never the twain shall meet” will no 
longer be applicable to the east and west branches of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and all that they mean presently to the students 
of history and to the commercial progress of this country. It 
is remarkable, Mr. Chairman, that one can contemplate, that 
one can talk about building a bridge at New Orleans that will 
require in all probability the going down for 100 or 200 
feet below the surface in order to get a substantial founda- 
tion, Yes, my friends, remarkable, for 40 years ago the 
engineering world would have laughed at the idea. And that 
brings to my mind the thought that after all the growth 
of the country is not entirely evidenced by its territorial ex- 
pansion, or by the number of people that may be found within 
its borders. The growth of a country from a sanitary, scientific, 
engineering, architectural standpoint may, after all, be more 
important. I can remember as a boy in the city of New Orleans 
when you could not drive a spade in the ground more than 2 
feet without striking water, and I can remember the tears that 
sprang to my eyes as a child when I saw coffins put down in 
the cemeteries after unusually heavy tropical rains, where they 
were practically covered with and inundated in water. Yet I 
saw that city under the magic touch of engineers, scientists, 
raise itself out of what might have been termed a swamp until 
to-day we have structures 25 stories high, in the cupola of 
which there are lights that may be seen from 40 miles down 
the Mississippi River. 

During that period of, say, forty three or four years that have 
passed over my lifetime on this earth I have seen some of the 
most wonderful things a man could contemplate, but-nothing 
grander than the butterfly growth of New Orleans. I am glad 
that I have lived in the age where I saw a city taken, as I say, 
out of a veritable morass and transformed into one of the 
greatest emporiums in all the world. It is wonderful to think 
of a city lower than the Mississippi by a great many feet when 
the Mississippi is at its highest show by its engineering skill 
What can be done under adverse conditions to construct a 
drainage and sewage service that meant the redemption of 
that city, and that so added by its experiments and progress 
to scientfle knowledge that to-day engineers can go down and 
find a foundation in that city just as secure as they can in the 
rocky foundations of New York. Yes; New Orleans is to write 
another great chapter to the history of America, and when it 
is completed you must come down there and see it—the last 
bridge on the Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional moments. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
thank the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] for his 
courtesy. I am glad to have had the opportunity of listening 
to the wonderful constructive addresses that we have heard 
here to-day. I wish that every newspaper man in this coun- 
try—by that I mean the editors and the young men who do the 
reportorial work—as well as the head of every big institution, 
from the president and manager down to the man who performs 
the humblest service in every corporation of this country who 
are interested in knowing how their countrymen are getting 
along, could have been here to-day, or who will read the in- 
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forming addresses delivered by my colleagues. After all, the 
old saying that one half of the world does not know how the 
other half lifes is not quite a truism. We have found out a 
great deal to-day as to how our own countrymen live and 
how they would like to live. I wish these people to whom I 
refer could have heard the wonderful speech of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], showing the splendid organi- 
zation of the Postal Service, 

I wish they could have heard the address made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Farrrrerp] on the 
necessity for this country keeping abreast of the times and 
furnishing the necessary buildings in order to transact our 
postal and other administrative business. I am quite con- 
vinced at times that some of the most interesting parts of 
congressional life are to be found here under general debate. 

I am going to conclude because I know the hour is getting 
late. I have spoken in a desultory and perhaps somewhat 
disconnected way, but if I have gotten to my countrymen 
through these few remarks an idea of the wonderful progress 
that we have made in the city away down at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, almost at the Gulf of Mexico, I can 
feel satisfied for the effort I have made at interesting you in 
our dreams, hopes, and accomplishments. For, after all, we 
are one great, strong people—and from the part you may judge 
the whole. What New Orleans has won in the way of com- 
mercial success and material splendor indicates the marvelous 


‘growth and the glory that was of Greece, the grandeur that 


was of Rome, worthy the country as a whole, during the last 
half century. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Truson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
8350, had come to no resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TEMPORARY INCREASE IN THE COAST GUARD 
To the House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the request contafned in House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 20, of April 12, 1924, I am returning here- 
with House bill No. 6815, entitled “An act to authorize a tem- 
porary increase in the Coast Guard for law enforcement.” 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THe Wuite Hovse, April 15, 1924. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the clerk’s desk a con- 
current resolution and ask its immediate consideration: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut presents 
a concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Concurrent Resolution 21 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
of the President pro tempore of the Senate in signing the enrolled 
bill (H. R. 6815) entitled, “An act to authorize a temporary increase 
of the Coast Guard for law enforcement,” be rescinded and that in 
the reenrollment of the said bill the following amendment be made, 
viz: On page 2, line 44, after the word “ enlisted,” insert “ warrant.” 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, this makes the correction, 
The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 


agreed to, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, 


Mr. Morrn was granted leave of absence indefinitely on 

account of illness in family. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 41 
minutes p, m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 16, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

435. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the legislative estab- 
lishment of the United States for the fiscal year ending 


APRE 15 


June 80, 1925, for expenses of inquiries and investigations 
ordered by the Senate, including compensation to stenog- 
raphers, $100,000, was taken from the Speake?'s table and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
S. 1971. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to accept certain land in the District of Columbia 
dedicated by Charles C, Glover for park purpases; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 511). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr, SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. J. Res. 
237. A joint resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to. withhold his approval of the adjustment ef the Northern 
Pacific land grants, and for other purposs; with amendments 
(Rept No, 512). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. S. J. Res. 
22. A Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States fixing the commencement of the 
terms of President and Viee President and Members of Con- 
gress, and fixing the time of the assembling of Congress; with 
on amendment (Rept. No. 513). Referred to the House Cal- 


endar. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
7145. A bill granting the Fort Macon (N. C.) Military Reser- 
` yation to the State ef North Carolina; with amendments (Rept, 
No. 515). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Milttary Affairs, H. R. 
8259. A bill to authorize the President te reconsider the case 
of Frederic K. Long and to reappoint him a captain in the 
Regular. Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 514). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. y 7 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan; A bill (H. R. 8679) to es- 
tablish a Federal system for the cooperative marketing of agri- 
cultural products and to encourage and develop a more orderly 
and economical method in distributing and marketing such 
products in interstate and foreign commerce; to create a Fed- 
eral marketing board and provide for cooperative commodity 
boards; to encourage and aid in the formation and extension 
of cooperative marketing associations, cooperative clearing 
house associations, and terminal marketing associations; to 
correlate the activities of such boards and associations and pro- 
vide for their inclusion within such system; to bring about 
education and cooperation in the diversification, production, and 
marketing of agricultural products, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. B, 8680) for 
the purpose of preserving life at sea, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 8681) to erect a post-office 
building in the city of North Wilkesboro, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8682) to erect a post-office building in the 
city of Thomasville, N. C.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 8683) providing for the 
holding of the United States district court at Okmulgee, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8684) to amend the 
act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 389, par. 7, 37 Stat. 555), making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 8685) to amend section 1 of 
an act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts re- 
gpecting copyright,” approved March 4, 1908; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. JEFFERS: A bill (H. R. 8686) authorizing the 
health officer of the District of Columbia to issue a permit for 


the removal of the remains of the late George Mauger Burklin 
and the remains of the late Anton Lerch Burklin from Glen- 
wood Cemetery, District of Columbia, to Fort Lincoln Ceme- 
tery, Prinee Georges County, Md.; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. $ 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bin (H. R. 8687) to authorize altera- 
tions to certain naval vessels and to provide for the construc- 
tion of additional vessels; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 8688) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to purchase wheat at the farmer's home 
market town, instead of on the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
to store, sell, and export that wheat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 8689) to recognize the 
military war services of adjutant generals and United States 
property and disbursing officers as Federal military war duty 
during war period, April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918, and to 
issue suitable testimonial of appreciation and recognition to 
members and former members of district and local draft boards, 
medical and legal advisory boards, and Government appeal 
agents for their services during war period, and to consider 
additional recommendations for awards and citations to former 
officers and enlisted men of the National Guard on account of 
World War services; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FAIRFIHLD: A bill (H. R. 8690) to increase cost of 
certain public buildings, to authorize the enlargement, exten- 
sion, remodeling, or improvement of certain public buildings, to 
authorize the erection and completion of public buildings, to 
authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 243) for 
the purpose of stabilizing money values and to reestablish 
normal trade among the nations of the world; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 
244) creating a joint committee of three Members of the Senate 
and three Members of the House to investigate and report to 
the Congress in respect to the expenditures of the United 
States relating to its departments, bureaus, boards, and com- 
missions, officers, and employees; the duties thereof and the 
necessity therefor, and to recommend which, if any, of such 
departments, bureaus, boards and commissions, officers and 
employees can he abolished, discontinued, and dismissed, and 
to Investigate and report upon the duplication of work and 
services now being performed and rendered by the Federal 
Government and the several States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 8691) granting a pension to 
Clarissa Stratton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 8692) for the relief of 
Harry Best; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. : 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8603) granting 
a pension to Catherine Wolvogel; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 8694) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward J. McCauley; to the Committee on 
Pension, 

By Mr, COLLIER: A bill (H. R, 8695) for the relief of C. T. 
Dillon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8696) to award 
a medal of honor to William J. Pearmain; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 8697) granting a pension to 
Hannah M. Atha; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ` 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 8698) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate G. Caton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 8699) granting a pension 
to Rachel Norfolk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 8700) granting a pen- 
sion to Effie F. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MoKENZEZIE: A bill (H. R. 8701) granting a pension 
to Joe Townsend; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (B. R. 8702) granting a pension 
to Mary L. Speer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8708) granting n pension to 
Belle Boots; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SITES: A bill (H. R. 8704) for the relief of Charles 
Webster Buck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


1924 


By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8705) granting 
an. increase of pension to Kitty A. Freeman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8706) granting 
a pension to Jemima A. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


PETITIONS, BTO, 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2415. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of American 
Civil Liberties Union, New York City, N. Y., favoring the 
immediate recognition by the United States of the Philippine 
rer as an independent State; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

2416. Also (by request), petition of members and friends of 
the National Woman's Party meeting at national headquarters, 
Capitol Hill, Washington, D. ©., requesting Congress to submit 
to the State legislatures for their approval the equal rights 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2417. By Mr. BOYON: Petition of the Consumers’ League of 
Delaware, Wilmington, Del., favoring the adoption of pro- 
posed child labor amendment. to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2418. Also, petition of Sabbath School, First Central Presby- 
terian Church, Wilmington, DeL, approving and indorsing the 
Permanent Court of International Justice; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2419. By Mr. BULWINKLE: Petition of the board of dl- 
rectors of the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, approving the 
provisions of the national defense act, providing for a citizens’ 
army, and for an appropriation by Congress of the sum of not 
less than $6,000,000,000 to meet the requirements designated 
by the act; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

2420. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Thomson-Crooker Shoe 
Co., Boston, Mass., protesting against the passage of the shoe 
tag bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2421. Also, petition of Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; Boston, Mass., recommending that the 
Newton bill, now pending, be modified so as to authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, upon complaint that ade- 
quate facilities are not afforded at any port or ports, to re- 
scind the application of section 28 as to any such port or ports 
if the public interest and the advantage and convenience of the 
commerce of the people warrant such action; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2422, Also, petition of the Hillson Co., Boston, Mass., pro- 
testing against the proposed tax on mah jong games; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2423. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the Detroit Council of 
Postal Associations, Detroit, Mich., favoring the Kelly-Hdge 
bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

2424. By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: Petition of citizens of the 
city of Chicago, State of Illinois, in behalf of Johnson immi- 
gration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

2425. Also, petition of Chicago Lithuanians, opposing the 
Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

2426. By Mr. MoSWEENEY: Papers to accompany House 
bill 7431, granting a pension to Raymond E. Fisher, late of 
Troop K, Sixth Reglment United States Cavalry; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2427. By Mr. SITHS: Petition of Harrisburg Camp, No. 8, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Harrisburg, Pa., dated March 
28, 1924, indorsing the proposed legislation to increase the pen- 
sions of veterans of the Spanish-American War, the Phillipine 
insurrection, and the China relief expedition; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Wennespay, April 16, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 10, 1924) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 


7 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call 
e roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 
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Adams Fletcher McKellar Shortridge 
ayard Frazier McKinley Simmons 
Borah r Georgo McLean Smith 
prandegeg MeNar Smoot 
Broussa gau Mayfield Spencer 
ruce oding Moses Stanfield 
Bursum Hale eely Stephens 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Sterling 
Capper Harris orris Swanson 
Caraway H n die Trammell 
Colt Heflin Overman Underwood 
Copeland Howell Pepper Wadsworth 
Cummins Johnson, Minn. Phipps Walsh, Muss. 
Curtis gon, N. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dale endrick Ralston Warren 
Dial Keyes Reed, Pa. Weller 
Edge Kin Robinson Willis’ 
Edwards 2 5 
Ernst Lodge Shields 
Fernald McCormick Shipstead 
Mr, CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Sena- 


tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] owing to illness. 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce the absence of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] on account of illness in his family. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce ‘that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrookHarr], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Joxrs], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are absent in 
attendance upon hearings before a special investigating com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr, GERRY, I wish to announce that the Senator from 
7 choi [Mr. AsHurst] is absent because of illness in his 
amily. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators 
have answered to their names, There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

ie. GLASS. Will the Senator yield to me for just a mo- 
ment 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, purely on the assumption that 
none of my colleagues on this side of the Chamber and none 
of the representative leaders of my party outside of the 
Chamber will want to be held responsible for the address 
which I ventured to make yesterday I want to correct a 
newspaper statement with reference to it. 

I find in the New York Evening Post of yesterday, as well 
as in the Washington Star, a statement which has the cap- 
tion: 


Grass berates President in bitter speech after conference with party 
chiefs, Address considered significant as representing planned mi- 
nority move. 


In the text of the article it is stated that 


it became known, as the Senator was speaking, that he had decided 
on the major points of his address after a conference with a group 
of influential men of his party, both in and out of Congress. 


Mr. President, the only group that knew anything about my 
Speech was the group of women stenographers employed in my 
office to whom the speech was dictated. Not a living human 
being on this side of the Chamber or out of the Chamber had 
notice of a word that I would utter until it was spoken. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL BEVENUE BUREAU 


Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Virginia made the statement he has just made, though it was 
quite needless, for I do not believe anyone who knows the 
Senator from Virginia would suppose he was making a group“ 
speech for anyone. 

I dislike extremely to take any time which ought to be de- 
voted to the business now before the Senate. I haye tried to 
avoid making any speeches because it seems to me the first 
duty of the Senate is to dispose of the very important legisla- 
tion now pending. The immigration bill which we have before 
us at this moment is a bill of the greatest possible importance 
to the people of the United States. It will have an effect upon 
the qualities of American citizenship in years to come when 
we all have passed away. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia made a speech 
yesterday criticizing, as he had an entire right to do, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury. I have no suggestion 
of fault to make with the manner of the speech, for the Senator 
from Virginia knows very well how to be severe and parliamen- 
tary at the same time. But it seems to me to be a speech of 
such importance that I do not think I can allow it to pass with- 
out any comment at all. 

The Senator from Virginia is not one of those who ever for a 
moment mistakes lungs and language for a speech. His speeches 


I ask 
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are always able, eloquent, show a great deal of thought, and 
are powerful presentations of his view of an important subject 
before the Senate in which he is interested. I am™not given to 
meaningless compliments, which are so frequent in this body, 
but I not only have a great respect for the Senator from Vir- 
ginia but I shall always recall, while I still hold a seat here, 
one speech he made on the settlement of the British debt which 
I can say without exaggeration, after a good many years of 
experience, was one of the most impressive and important 
speeches I have ever heard made in this body. Therefore all 
he said on the matter of the message which the President sent 
to the Senate and on the letter which accompanied ‘it, written 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, is of moment. 

I desire to comment upon and sustain the President’s mes- 
sage to which the junior Senator from Virginia devoted a large 
part. of his attention. I hold in my hand the message of the 
President of the United States to which he referred. 

Mr. President, in the first place, I do not think there is any 
possible ground for attempting to find fault with the President 
because he communieates his views on a matter like the subject 
of this message directly to the Senate. Our history shows that 
Presidents have never hesitated under the authority given them 
by the Constitution to communicate to Congress or to give their 
views on many subjects, and especially on any which they have 
believed affected injuriously the administration of the Govern- 


ment. Anyone who is curious on this matter might refresh his } 
memory by reading some of the Senate debates during the 


administration of Andrew Jackson, and especially those relat- 
ing to what is known as the resolution of censure which was 
passed by the Senate and the subsequent resolution, when the 


Democrats had regained control of the Senate, to expunge the | 


former resolution of censure. I may say there were some 
personalities in both instances, and the action taken by the Sen- 
ate in passing both the resolution of censure and tnen the sub- 


sequent resolution to expunge the censure seems to me, as a | 
a p Senate itself. I have always during my service here supported 


mere question of history, to have been entirely futile. 

Presidents have exercised a wide discretion on the subjects 
upon which they may communicate with the Senate. As re- 
cently as the administration of President Wilsen, Mr. Wilson 
enme here and addressed the Senate on the subject of a con- 
stitutional amendment in connection with which, under the Con- 
stitution, the President has no part. No fault was found with 
his doing so, and I see no reason to find any. The recent nies- 
sage of the President relates directly to the cenduct of the public 
business, with which the President is charged as Chief Execu- 
tive. 

The President begins by stating that— 


There exists, and always should exist, every possible comity between 
the executive departments and the Senate. Whatever may be neces- 
sary for the information ef the Senate or any of its committees, in 
order better to enable them to perform their legislative or other con- 
stitutional functions, ought always to be furnished willingly and expe- 
ditiously by any department. The executive branch has nothing that 
it would wish to conceal from any legitimate inquiry on the part of the 
Senate. But it is recognized both by law and by custom that there is 
certain eonfidential information which it would be detrimental to the 
public service to reveal. 


The right of the Executive to refuse to send doeuments, 
papers, or other information to the Senate if he regards sending 
them as incompatible with the public interest is an authority 
whieh the Executive must exercise; he must have that power 
in all completeness. There are things in his eharge which 
it would be detrimental to the public interest to publish. In 
every resofution that the Senate, which is addressed to 
the President, and which relates to foreign affairs, I think, the 
clause “if not incompatible with the public interest is always 
inserted. In fact, I think there is no question as to the au- 
thority of the Executive over papers and information in any 
department of the Government which are in his charge and 
which must be in his charge. The President in his message 
continues: 


Such information as can be disclosed I shall always unhesitatingly 
direct to be laid before the Senate. I recognize also that It is per- 
fectly legitimate for the Senate to indulge im political discussion and 
partisan criticism. 

But the attack which fs being made on the Treasury Department goes 
beyond any of these legitimate requirements. 


Certainly if there is anything under our system of govern- 
ment which should be within the direct control of the Hxecu- 
tive, so far as correspondence and information go, it should be 
the Treasury Department. We have laws providing for holding 
private certain papers and documents relating to taxes which 
are under the jurisdiction of the Treasury. Whether that is 


wise, as a general law, Oe SI RS OEE TER lodian, 
but that it is the law to-day is beyond doubt. 
After stating— 


But the attack which is being made on the Treasury Department 
goes beyond any of these legitimate requirements— 


The President then states— 


Seemingly the request for a list of the companies in which the See- 
retary of the Treasury was alleged to be interested, for the purpose 
of investigating their tax returns, must bave been dictated by some 
other motive than a desire to secure information for the purpose of 
legislation. 


I think there can be no question in the mind of anybody that 
the purpose of that request could not have been otherwise 
than to inguire into the character of the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself. The President then continues: 


The Senate resolution appointing this committee is not drawn im 
terms which purport to give any authority to the committee to dele- 
gate their authority or to employ agents and attorneys. 


I believe that is undoubtedly true. 


The appointment of an agent and attorney to act in behalf of the 
United States but to be paid by some other source than the Public 
Treasury is in conflict with the spirit of section 1764 of the 9 
Statutes, the act of March 3, 1917. 

The constitutional and legal rights of the Senate ought to be 10 
tained at all times. Also the same must be said of the executive 
departments. But these rights ought not to be used as a subterfuge 
te cover unwarranted intrusion, It is the duty of the Executive to 
resist such intrusion and to bring to the attention of the Senate its 
serious consequences. 


Mr. President, I think it was well within the province of the 
President to call attention to what be regards and what many 
people regard as going beyond the legitimate rights of the 


to the best of my ability the rights and prerogatives of the 
Senate; I think I have often been considered rather a stickler 
on that point; I certainly have been criticized for my attitude 
at times when we had a President of a different party; but I 
have also always believed that the rights of the other branches 
of the Government should be equally observed and that we who 
stand for our own rights very vigorously, as we should, should 
be extremely careful not to invade the rights of the other two 
departments of the Government, either the executive or the 
judicial. That division of powers and that observance of rights 
applies to all the departments of the Government equally, and 
I think in this particular case, as to the committee to which 
the President refers, the proposition of the subcommittee went 
clearly beyond the rights of the Senate. 

Mr, President, in regard to the point that was especially 
made eoncerning the employment of counsel to be paid by an 
individual Senator, which action was approved by the subcom- 
mittee, there is this to be considered: Wholly apart from the 
statute, it has never been the practice here, to my knowledge, 
for any committee to employ attorneys—which is, I think, very 
rarely done—or other outside assistance without a direct order 
from the Senate itself. The committee is a creature of the 
Senate; it is made by the Senate and intended to represent the 
Senate, and therefore all power fer the expenditure of money 
by a committee must come through the Senate. That is recog- 
nized in every resolution whieh we adopt authorizing an in- 
quiry. Having an attorney paid by an individual member and 
not responsible to the committee, again apart from the statute, 
seems to me an impossible policy for any great legislative 
body to adopt. 

I can net believe that it is the intention of the full committee 
or of the Senate to allow any such step to be taken. In fact, 
under the resolution as it passed, there is no such authority given 
by the Senate. That is a question which must be decided. It 
is not necessary at this time to go over the points that may 
be raised under the statute. I think the statute against 
payment by outsiders would cover any Government employee,” 
which is a very broad term. If strictly enforced, it would no 
doubt, in my judgment, prevent Senators from hiring or engag- 
ing persons to help them in their offices. 

To take another example, I can not see how we have a right 
to provide that men doing overtime work, either fi the night 
inspection of Immigrants or in the inspection and examination 
of goods in vessels arriving at night, shall be paid directly or 
indirectly by the vessels requiring those overtime services. I 
introduced myself, without giving proper attention to the act— 
indeed, without recalling it—a bill to- give overtime pay to cus- 
temhouse inspectors. They ought to have it. They are miser- 
ably underpaid now, and so are the immigration inspectors; 
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tut if this law is to be enforced with the utmost rigidity it will 
Save to be modified. The same is true, I should think, of the 
traffic police in the city of Washington, whom year after year 
Congress has permitted to be paid by the railroad companies 
io order that we may have traffic policemen, especially at the 
crossings, Even those cases require modification af the law 
i it is to be rigidly enforced, and it ought to be modified in 
those certain directions; but, Mr. President, this case Is one that 
it seems to me no modification ought to cover. There can be 
zo doubt that an attorney employed in an investigation by a 
tommittee of the Senate represents the Senate itself to that 
extent; and, whatever we do, the proposition of the subcom- 
mittee ought not to be concurred in. 

To that the President called attention, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury still more sharply. When the President, then, 
referred to intrusion, he referred, of course, to bringing in an 
sutsider, and apparently giving him the right to make public 
tertain papers, not only in disregard of the law on the subject, 
but apparently relieving him from that law by resolution of 
the Senate alone, which I do not think can be done, There are 
many papers, some covered by law, some not, which it would be 
utterly impossible and wrong for the Executive to send in for 
publication in the newspapers of the United States, for that is 
what it amounts to, 

The President says: 


Under a procedure of this kind the constitutional guaranty against 
anwarranted search and seizure breaks down, the prohibition against 
what amounts to a Government charge of criminal action without 
the formal presentment of a grand jury fs evaded, the rules of evi- 
dence which have been adopted for the protection of the innocent 
are ignored, the department becomes the victim ef vague, unformu- 
fated, and indefinite charges, and instead of a government of law 
wo have a government of lawlessness. Against the continuation of 
such a condition I enter my solemn protest, and give netice that 
in my opinion the departments sucht not to be required to partici- 
pate im it. It ft is to continue, if the Government is to be thrown 
Into disorder by it, the responsibility for it must rest on those who 
are undertaking it. It is that we returned to a government under 
and in accordance with the usunl forms of the iaw of the land. The 
state of the Union requires the immediate adoption of such a course. 


That is strongly. stated, but it is in defense of the un- 
doubted Executive rights, and it merits my full concurrence. 
I do not see how it can be distorted into an ſusult or even an 
incivility to the Senate. The Senate has been extending in 
various directions its activities or, certainly, its practices. In 
the language of the newspapers it has created a new office, 
which Is called “the committee prosecutor.” Being the high 
court of impeachment before which the House of Representa- 
tives alone can appear as bringing the impeachment, it has 
sent to the House a resolution—which, constitutionally, I sup- 
pose, it had an entire right to do—in which, substantially, 
it invites the House to impeach a given person—a collector 
of customs, I believe, somewhere on the border in Texas 
and then, if the House impeaches that person, the court which 
has sent the resolution to the House is going to try the accused 
a mere mockery of justice. It may be all constitutional I 
did not oppose it. I thought it was just as well to, let it 
get through, because no one was disposed to hinder investi- 
gations, and also because I felt a reasonable assurance, 
without. knowing anything about it, that the House of Rep- 
resentatives were not devold of a sense of humor, and that 
we should never hear any more of the solemn resolution 
of the Senate. i 

We have now undertaken in a subcommittee to permit the 
Payment of attorneys who represent the Senate itself by an 
individual Senator. It might just as well be by an outsider. 
Against those things the President of the United States has pro- 
tested. He has protested in vigorous 1 He has pro- 
tested because he feels strongly about what he regards, righüy 
or wrongly, as an invasion of Executive rights, He has stated 
a complete recognition of the rights of the Senate, but he has 
condemned the procedure by which those rights are being exer- 
8 in the Senate, and I think he was entirely justified in 

ong so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 
gavhusetts yield for a question? . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
ae the interpretation placed upon the President's message 
and the purpose attributed to it by the Senator from Indiana 
IMr. Watson]? e 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that is something I do not un- 
dertake to answer. I was not here when the speech was deliv- 
ered, and I kaow nothing about it. 

Mr. ROBT The Senator, of course, has read it? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I have read such portions as appeared in 
the newspapers. 

Mr, ROBINSON. The Senator from Indiana stated to ti 
Senate that he had conferred with the President, and expressed 
the conclusion that there Is an intention to investigate the pro- 
hibition unit in the Internal Revenue Bureau, and that that 
fact is the occasion for criticism of the Senate’s course and tile 
course of the committee of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of that I know nothing. I ain 
not fond of nor do I give weight to hearsay evidence, whic 
has been very popular in the Senate for some time. I am takin 
what the President said and for which he is responsible, nor 
what somebody else said he said. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Will the Senator be kind enough to yield 
to another question or two? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. z ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has placed what appears to 
me and what I believe appears tọ the press of the country to 
be a very narrow construction upon the President's message, 
and consequently has given a narrow application to it. He has 
indicated that it is confined solely to criticism of the arrange- 
ment for the employment of Mr. Heney, and te objections to the 
alleged purpose of the committee to require the publicatien of 
confidential records in the Department ef the Treasury. Does 
nof the Senator think that, considering the message as a whole, 
it is an expression of resentment toward the general policy of 
the Senate as revealed in the investigations now in progress un- 
der the order of the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not so read it. I think it is perfectly 
clear what he is objecting to. 

Mr. ROBINSON, If the objection is to the employment of 
an attorney by an individual member of the Senate committee, 
it is perfectly clear that if it is desirable that the committee 
be autherized to employ attorneys, that action can be taken 
very promptly by the Senate. Does the Senator from Massa- 


New Mexico [Mr. Jonss] and its passage 
the poems authorizing the committee to employ counsel and 
experts f 

Mr. LODGH. I think if proper limitations are put on the 
employment I shall be in favor of it. 

un ROBINSON. What limitations would the Senator sug- 
gest 

Mr. LODGE. That no one shall be allowed to name an attor- 
ney except: the committee, and that no money shall be paid ex- 
cept by the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the committee should be authorized to 
make the employment, it would fellow as a matter of course 
that the employment must be by the committee, would it not? 

Mr. LODGE. By the committee, subject te the approval of 
the Senate. I should wish to put that in. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Was that course ever taken before in au- 
thorizing a committee of the Senate to employ counsel? 

Mr. LODGE. I dare:say not; but a great many things have 
been done at this session that never have happened before. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, then, is in favor of an un- 
usual and extraordinary course in authorizmg the employment 
of this counsel? He would make the atterney the employee of 
the Senate rather than of the committee? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I think it would be an improvement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the eecasion for the extraordinary 
course that the Senator suggests? 

Mr. LODGE. In order to get a proper investigation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does not the Senator think that the Senate 
committee can, do that? 

Mr. LODGE: Not if it is going to employ Mr. Heney. 

Mr. ROBINSON: The Senator's objection, then, is to Mr. 
Heney? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but there may be other Mr. Heneys. I do 
not know. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator is unwilling to have the com- 
mittee ‘exercise its discretion in the selection of an attorney 
except upen the condition he has named? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I am, under the existing situation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator knows that a very distin- 
guished public man, Governor Pinchot, suggested the selection 
of Mr. Heney, and that Governor Pinchot is the governor of 
the State from which Mr. Mellon comes, or in which Mr. Mellon 
lives. 
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Mr. LODGE. I do not see that that has any bearing upon 

it. I object just as much to Governor Pinchot ting our 

5 as I do to the payment of their by a single 
enator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has no more objection to 
Governor Pinchot making a suggestion to the committee than 
to the President doing so, has he? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think anybody has suggested anyone 
to the committee except the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens]. It is not usual for the Senate to select Government 
counsel. I have never seen it done here before; but we pro- 
vided that we should select Government counsel to try the most 
important case involved in the resolution first presented by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaxsxH]. 

I was entirely in accord with that. I think it was well 
that the Senate should take part in the selection of those 
counsel. I think it has reached the point in this committee 
where the assent of the Senate will be equally valuable to the 
proper conduct of the inquiry. 

Mr. President, I want to say a single word—and I shall 
be very brief—in regard to the letter which was transmitted 
by the President, a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself. I do not think, and I did not mean to suggest that 
I thought, that the President’s message was confined at all 
to the matter of the appointment of Mr. Heney. That was but 
one detail. I thought that what the President was particularly 
aiming at was this attempt of the Senate to enter into general 
charge of the papers of an important unit of the Treasury 
Department without regard to the statute law, or to the prac- 
tice of the Senate and of the Executive in relation to papers. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator be kind enough to yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield again to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LODGE, I will. I should like to get through, but I 
will yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator has any impatience about 
the matter, I will not press my questions at this time. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator knows, of course, that the 
special committee had not requested that any papers in the 
Treasury Department be submitted to it to which the Secre- 
tary had raised the slightest objection. The Senator knows 
that; and that the only papers which the committee had re- 
quested that it be permitted to investigate are papers which 
the public are entitled to see under the law. In other words, 
the committee had not sought, either expressly or impliedly, to 
procure possession of any records, or to get the right to examine 
any records, which under the law are withheld from publicity. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator knows perfectly well that the 
Secretary of the Treasury waived all rights he had, or might 
have had, and all objections to the investigation of papers 

Mr. ROBINSON. If he did that, why should the President 
of the United States 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator let me finish my sentence? 
I at least ought to have the floor for that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. He waived any objection that could be made 
to the production of all returns relating to any corporation in 
which he had any personal interest. Those were asked for by 
the committee, I think. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Since he did make the waiver, how can 
the President complain that the committee has acted im- 
properly? It was within the province of the Secretary to 
refuse the waiver, in which event the committee could not have 
seen the papers; but since he did waive the privacy, I can not 
comprehend how the President finds it a circumstance which 
justifies him in criticizing the course of the Senate and re- 
fers to it as a lawless procedure. It was for the Secre- 
tary himself to determine whether he would waive privacy 

g the tax returns, and prior to the time when he was 
requested to do so by the special committee of the Senate, he 
had on his own motion expressed a purpose to do so, and had 
requested that the Senate committee take the course which it 
subsequently took. When the Senate committee acted upon 
the suggestion of Mr. Mellon and proceeded to investigate his 
private tax returns and the tax returns of the companies in 
which he was interested, it did so at his suggestion and request, 
and there was not the slightest occasion, according to my 
humble opinion, for the President either to feel or express re- 
sentment toward the Senate for its course and characterize it 
as having promoted lawless government. 

Mr. LODGE. There is only one Secretary of the Treasury 
who could be affected and who was asked, and he made the 
waiver. The President, I take it, is undertaking to protect the 
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great body of innocent people, who have no political value in 
an Inquiry, from haying all their private business dragged out 
in a committee investigation on the chance of finding something. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment, with the Senator's per- 
mission. The Senator from Massachusetts, of course, knows 
that it has been stated repeatedly in the Senate, and has never 
been questioned, that it was the purpose of the committee to 
hold confidential the information which it obtained, unless 
Some consideration sounding in the public interest required 
publicity; so that there was not the slightest danger of any 
stockholder in a Mellon company being injured or prejudiced 
by the action of the committee, 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator knows that when such things 
are discussed in a committee they get out. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I know he 
does not want to labor under a misapprehension—— 

Mr. LODGE. I am laboring under no misapprehension. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the Senator is—— 

Mr. LODGH. If I have misstated a fact, I shall be glad to 
be corrected. 

Mr. SWANSON. The senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] stated 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I can save my time and the 
Senate’s. I am not going to discuss the speech of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not discussing his speech. 

er It is not relevant, and I am not going to dis- 
cuss 

Mr. SWANSON. This is a statement of fact. 

Mr. LODGE. I decline to yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts declines to yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to complete what I have to say about 
Mr. Mellon. I am not here to discuss the Senator from Indiana 
or his speech. He can do that himself, and do it very well. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the junior Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. I have no disposition in the world to interrupt 
the Senator or to divert him ftom his line of argument; but it 
just occurs to me to point out to him, if I may in a moment, 
that the President could very easily and quickly have met the 
precise situation by calling attention to the fact that under the 
law no tax return in the Treasury may be examined without 
the consent of the President himself. So that there was no 
possibility of the committee, in the circumstances, dragging 
out any private papers in the Treasury. 

Mr. LODGE. It appeared to me from what I read of the 
proceedings of the committee that that was precisely what they 
8 intending to do. That was the whole point of their inves- 

gation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just wanted to ask the Senator if this 
language of the Secretary himself about it would not preclude 
sa es statement on the part of the President. Mr. Mellon 

d: 


I feel, however, that it is due to me and to the companies involved 
that your committee make immediate investigation in order that you 
may thoroughly satisfy yourselves and the public whether or not these 
companies have received any favors at the hands of the Government, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Secretary of the Treasury 
knew perfectly well that the whole investigation under that 
committee was directed against him, and, like an honest man, 
he proceeded to answer it at once. This whole investigation is 
aimed at Mr. Mellon, and I am about to say something in 
regard to him and his conduct of the department. 

In my judgment he has been treated by that committee in a 
way which, if it had been applied to my friend the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass], who was an admirable Secretary 
of the Treasury, whose integrity was never questioned, who 
did the very best he could or that any man could do in a diffi- 
eult situation—if he had been subjected to this, I think I know 
his temperament well enough to know that he would have 
resented it in language which everybody would have remem- 


bered. 

This investigaton is aimed at Mr. Mellon, not merely because 
he happens to be a Republican and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but because he is the principal figure in the work of fram- 
ing a great bill aimed to reduce the taxes of this country, a 
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bill in which the whole country is interested. Some of us be- 
lieve in the bill as he framed it, many do not, and there are 
honest differences of opinion; but this investigation has as- 


sumed the position of an attempt to break him down, and there 


is much more behind it than mere polities, nm my judgment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
certainly does net mean to imply that any comment which I 
have made was intended to break down any tax plan? 

Mr. LODGE. I am absolutely certain there was no such in- 
tention. E listened to every word the Senator said. He made 
a very able speech, as I have already said, and I am perfectly 
certain that nothing of that sort was In his mind. 

On account of the conduct ef this committee, and because of 
the kind of questions that have been asked, Mr. Mellon natu- 
rally feels the irritation and resentment that an honest man 
should feel. Mr. Mellon has oecupied this great past, and has 


something 
by an investigating committee can possibly be. 

When Mr. Melton came into office, on the 4th of March, 1921, 
the Liberty 3ps were selling for $90.92. - 
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I will now read in the same order the prices at which they 
are selling to-day, 

Liberty 33's are selling for 899.03, an advance of 9 points, 
Liberty first 4's have gone from $87.22 to $99.25. Liberty. second 
4’s have gone from $87 to $99.23. Liberty first 4's have gone 
from $87.22 to 809.27. Liberty third 42’s have gone from $90.26 
to par and 0.04. Liberty third 44's have gone from $90,12 to par 
and 0.02. Liberty fourth 43’s have gone from $87.1S to 899.29. 

Mr. President, I do not for a moment say that that great rise 
in the securities of the United States was owing solely to Mr. 
Mellon, but I do say, and it can not be contradicted, that there 
never would have been such a rise in our securities if the people 
had not trusted the man at the head of the Treasury, and had 
not known that his general policies were sound and wise, and 
| that he was working for the interests of the finances of the 
| United States. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I not only agree with that statement, but I go 
further and say that had not the people of the United States 
trusted the Secretary. of the Treasury of the United States the 
securities of the Nation would have gone even lower than the 
| first quotation made by the Senator from Massachusetts But 
| does the Senator from Massachusetts think he is exactly fair 
| in not further indieating that there has been a period of more 
| than three years in which private investors in the country 
| have had an opportunity to absorb. those securities, and does 
— the Senator know that in that very process itself the 

.| securities were obliged to rise in value? 

Mr. LODGR. Oh, yes; I thought I had stated clearly that 
I did not attribute this all to Mr. Mellon. What I did say 
was that there would not have been that rise if he had been a 
| Secretary of the Treasury in whom the country did not have 
confidence. 

Mr. GLASS. Why, of course that is so, 

Mr. LODGE. I was going to say another word in regard 
Be that when the Senator interrupted me. I was on the com- 
mittee which authorized these bond issues; and when we came 
to the later bond issues, of course we consulted with the 
| Secretary of the Treasury—-Mr. McAdoo at that time—as we 
did on all of them. As members of that committee who are 
| here now remember, there was a question as to the rate The 
Secretary of the Treasury believed that the bonds could be 
| sold successfully at par, owing to the excitement and patriot- 
ism of the country, then greatly aroused. In that judgment 
| events showed he was perfectly right. I thought at the time 
| that he was right on that point, but I differed with him as to 
the rate, because I felt sure that after the excitement of war 
| had subsided those securities were sure to reach a much lower 
market level, to the distress of small holders, It seemed to 
me at the time—perhaps I was wrong—that it would have 
been better to have made a higher rate and prevented the 
| shrinkage which afterwards took place, for which the Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, was in no wise responsible, 
| nor was anyone else. It was simply the natural effect of cer- 


tain economie forces, and the Senator from Virginia has just 
alluded to some of them. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President hs 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask the Senator to yield for a question 
that is not intended to interfere with the Senator’s argument, 
but intended pessibly to throw a little light upon the advance 
in the price of the Federal securities, 

When the refunding of the British debt was arranged for, 
I believe it was a part of the contract that the Federal Treas- 
ury should accept at par, when presented by the British Gov- 
ernment, any American Government securities They were at 
that time, I believe, selling quite a bit below par. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. I will say to the Senator that those 
bonds weré at at the time the settlement was made. The 
Senator from esota said they were greatly below par, but 
))õãĩ—»2;ß EAE: MERION: BONS DT 
are ay. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I want also to call attention to the 
revenue act of 1921 which made Federal securities tax exempt 
when held by corporations. I believe Mr. Mellon stated in 
his letter to Mr. Green, which is made a part of his annual 
report for last year, that a tax-exempt security yielding 5 per 
cent was as goad as a taxable security yielding 11 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Provided the income of the individual hold- 
ing the tax-exempt security ran into the highest brackets of 
the income tax law. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. I simply wanted to point out to 
the Senator the faet that on account of that provision of the 
revenue act of 1921 it has evidently had a great deal to do 
with the rise in price of Federal securities, 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, Mr. President, the great: rise had taken 
Place long before that, If the Senator will look over the fig- 
ures he will find that to be the fact. The rise began much 
before March 4, 1921, 

The public debt on August 31, 1919, reached its peak, higher 
than it was in 1918, because there were a great many outstand- 
ing debts and obligations that had to be met. It went up to 
$26,504,000,000. On February 28, 1921, it had come down to 
$24,049.527,000. On March 31, 1924, it had come down to 
$21,623,777,000, a reduction in the three years since Mr. Mellon 
has been in the Treasury of $2,425,000,000 of the debt, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield te the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would like to inguire the 
opinion of the Senator as to the advisability of such an enor- 
mous reduction in the public debt in the very short period of 
time to which the Senator refers, Would it not have been 
much better for the people of the country to have had their 
taxes lowered than to continue to pay such a high rate of 
taxation, but reduce the debt? 

Mr. LODGE. That is a very large question of financial 
policy. I think the policy suggested by the Senator from 
New Mexico would be a mistake, but I do not care to discuss 
that large question of financial policy at this time. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE., I yield to the Senator from Virginin, 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator has, of course unwittingly, failed 
to state that there had been a reduction of more than $1,500,- 
000,000 in the public indebtedness between the years 1919 
and 1921. 

Mr. LODGE. I stated that. I did not give the figures, 
but I stated the fact. I have the figures here. I did not mean 
to overlook the figures. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator did not make the fact known 
and indicate just what was the reduction, But what I rose 
particularly to say was that the law itself provides a stated 
sinking fund, and had Mr. Mellon been dead and had the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts occupied the post 
ef Secretary of the Treasury the same reduction of public 
indebtedness would have taken place, 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; if there had been the same reductions 
made in other directions. Those were not the only reduc- 
tions. 

r. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 
he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts again yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LODGE. Not at this moment. I want to reply first 

to the Senator from Virginia. I gave the pubtie debt at the 
as $26,000,000,000. I gave it as of February 28, 1921, 
figures showing a reduction of about $2,500,000,000, 1 
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then gave the reduction in 1924, which was $2,500,000,000 
more. I omitted to state—and I ought to have stated—that 
in round numbers the total reduction since the peak of 1919 
was about $5,000,000,000, which had been taken from the in- 
debtedness ; and, of course, part of that was when the Senator 
from Virginia himself and, I think, Mr. Houston were at 
the head of the Treasury. 

It is not necessary now, because I am not making a financial 
speech, to go into the sources of those reductions. They were 
not all from one source. The Senator knows that better than 
I do. Some were from reductions in expenses. Others were 
from great sales of Government property which had to be 
disposed of. In the period of time before the Republican 
administration came in on March 4, 1921, half of the great 
reduction of $5,000,000,000 had been made. But the whole 
point is not to argue the merits of one financial policy or 
another, but simply to say, and I believe the Senator from 
West Virginia will agree with me in this—— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that is the second time the 
Senator has mislocated me. I am from Virginia. 

Mr. LODGE. I mean the junior Senator. That is a fact 
of which I ought to be well aware. I know of course who 
the senior Senator from Virginia is. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico and Mr, NEELY addressed the 


Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield first to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. NEELY. I should like to say that the Senator from 
West Virginia is very glad the Senator from Massachusetts 
complimented the distinguished Senator from Virginia by 
locating him in our State. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not know I did as badly as that. I 
thought I made the mistake of not calling him the junior 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator now yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LODGE. ~I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator has doubtless 
observed the total reduction of the debt of the United States 
last year was $1,072,000,000. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts believe that it was a wise policy to have continued 
the high tax rate of the people so as to reduce the debt by 
that amount? 

Mr. LODGE. What does the Senator mean? To what debt 
does the Senator refer? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I refer to the debt of the 
United States, to which the Senator from Massachusetts has 
just been adverting. The debt was reduced last year. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it was reduced by $1,072,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; $1,072,000,000. I should 
like to inquire of the Senator if he believes it is a wise policy 
to make such an enormous reduction in the permanent debt of 
the United States in one year? 

Mr. LODGE. We are engaged in trying to reduce taxes in 
view of the surplus which has been attained. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the Senator believe it 
should have been done prior to this time? 

Mr. LODGE. I believe in the very old-fashioned doctrine 
that there is no wealth in debts, and that the best way is to 
pay them as soon as it can be conveniently and safely done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is anyone in the country 
who realized that the business of the country would increase 
as it did and enable us to collect the amount of money under 
the existing law that was collected. Senators will remember 
the amount that was given as the estimate of receipts during 
the year 1922. The amount collected has exceeded every esti- 
mate in every case, beginning with the amount estimated to be 
collected by the tariff down through every section of the reve- 
nue law. As the Senator from Massachusetts has said, we 
would have had a bill passed to reduce the taxes for the year 
1923 to the extent of 25 per cent, but it failed of enactment 
before March 15. However, the Senator knows that such a 
proyision is incorporated in the revenue bill that has just been 
reported to the Senate, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would like to make this ob- 
servation about what the Senator from Utah has just said. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be through in a very few moments, and 
then I will yield the floor to the Senator permanently. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no desire to ask the 
Senator to yield the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have mentioned these facts 
simply to show that the administration of the Treasury De- 
partment by Mr. Mellon has been eminently wise and eminently 
successful. He feels that the character of the investigation 
now proposed to be carried on not only reflects on him, as it 
was intended to do when it was started, but that it is bringing 
about a situation which will be very deleterious to the transac- 
tion of public business in the Treasury, although he would be a 
better judge of that than I. 

I can quite conceive, however, that the business of that great 
department would be most prejudicially affected, and thereby 
the business of the country would be injured if we unchained 
a criminal lawyer and turned him loose in that department with 
power to look into the affairs of rich and poor, guilty, if there 
be any guilty, and innocent alike. I can quite understand that 
men who are working in that great force of 60,000 employees 
will work less if they think they have a spy at their shoulders 
all the time. The great bulk of them are honest men, deing 
their duty honestly. I can quite see the President's point. 
Against that he makes a protest, and I am glad he has made 
the protest, for it involves not Mr. Mellon alone but, in my 
opinion, it involves the future of the tax bill and also a con- 
tinuance of a sound administration of the Treasury. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. McKELLAR, and Mr. BRUCE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me in order that I may make a request for unani- 
mous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas 
for the purpose he has stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday next at 2 o’clock the unfinished business then 
before the Senate, if any, be temporarily laid aside, and that 
if in the meantime the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate shall not have reported 
upon the resolution submitted by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] authorizing the special committee charged with 
the investigation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue to employ 
counsel, experts, and accountants, the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the resolution and that the 
Senate proceed to vote upon the resolution and all amendments 
which may be submitted to it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
Senator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me in order that I may state the reason for my objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Some of the rest of us would like to express 
our opinion in reference to the question which has just been 
under discussion. Indeed, there are some of us who think we 
should do so. I simply make this statement in order that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrtnson] may understand that 
I had a good reason for making the objection which I did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama yield to me in order that I may make a statement 
with reference to what has just been stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. J yield to the Senator from Tennessee“ 
for the purpose he has indicated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say to the Senate that, so far 
as two of the members of the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate are concerned, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] and myself have 
made very active efforts to secure a meeting of the committee 
and to have the resolution referred to by the Senator from 
Arkansas—the Jones resolution—reported favorably, but the 
chairman of the committee has declined to call a meeting, or 
at least he has not done so, and wishes the matter postponed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House further 
insisted on its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
to the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate No. 47 to the bill (H. R. 5078) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, and for other purposes; agreed to the further con- 
ference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
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two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Cramron, Mr. MURPHY, 
and Mr. Carrer were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of the drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had adopted 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 21) proyiding that the 
action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, in signing the enrolled 
bill (H. R. 6815) to authorize a temporary increase of the 
Coast Guard for law enforcement, be rescinded and that the 
said bill be reenrolled with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 655) to provide for a tax 
on motor-vehicle fuels sold within the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, and it was thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. KEYES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wal- 
pole, N. H., praying for the participation of the United States 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the Niagara-Shawnee Agriculture Club at Niagara, N. Dak., 
favoring the passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen export 
corporation bill in its original form, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Molly, Foster Berry Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of Fort Scott, Kans., praying for the 
passage of the so-called Johnson restrictive immigration bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented petitions, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Miami and vicinity, in the State of Florida, 
praying for the passage of the so-called Johnson restrictive 
immigration bill, with quotas based on the 1890 census, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Akron, Ohio, praying for the passage of the so-called Johnson 
immigration bill, with a 2 per cent restriction and quotas based 
on the 1890 census, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of James Grooves and sundry 
other citizens of Salem, of 450 members of the Central Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and of 400 members of the Grace Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of Columbus, all in the State of Ohio, 
praying for the passage of restrictive immigration legisla- 
tion, with quotas based on the 1890 census, etc., which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CAMERON. I present a letter from Charles S. Taylor, 
department adjutant-treasurer, Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War, of Tucson, Ariz, transmitting certain resolu- 
tions adopted at the recent convention of the Department of 
Arizona, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, which 
I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

There being no objection, the letter and accompanying resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA, 
DISABLED AMERICAN VHTERANG OF THE WORLD Wan, 
Tucson, Ariz., April 10, 1924. 
Hon. RALPH CAMERON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Si: I beg to inclose copies of resolutions Nos. 5, 7, and 16, passed 
and adopted by the Department of Arizona, Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, in convention assembled at Tucson, Ariz., April 1, 2, 
and 3, 1924. 

I am especially asked to call your attention to resolution No. 5 and 
to request your careful consideration of the matters therein contained. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES S. TAYLOR, 
Department Adjutant-T'reasurer. 
Resolution 5, requesting that the United States Veterans’ Bureau Hos- 
pital No. 51, Tucson, Ariz,, be made a permanent hospital, and that 
necessary improvements be authorized. 

Whereas an official of the United States Veterans’ Bureau has recom- 
mended that the United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 61, 
Tucson, Ariz., be made a permanent hospital; and 


Whereas the climate along the coast of the twelfth district is too 
damp for a certain class of tuberculosis patients, and the altitude at 
Whipple Barracks is too high for another class of tuberculosis patients; 
and ; 

Whereas United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 51 is located at 
an altitude that is neither too high nor too low for any class of tuber- 
culosis patients; and ; 

Whereas this hospital is located in an ideal dry climate, especially 
favorable to the treatment of tuberculosis of all types; and 

Whereas there is a special need for an institution of this class in 
the twelfth district, so that tubercular yeterans needing this special 
care and treatment can obtain it under favorable conditions and proper 
supervision without being sent to far-distant hospitals, where they 
would be kept separated from their families and those who are near and 
dear to them; and 

Whereas the present type of wooden shacks and buildings are hot in 
summer and cold in winter, poorly equipped, and otherwise unsuited to 
the proper care of tubercular veterans; Therefore be it 

Resolved that the Department of Arizona, Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, in convention assembled, Request the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to take immediate steps to make the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 51 a permanent hospital, and have mod- 
ern permanent buildings erected, and make other necessary improve- 
ments; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be mailed to each Congress- 
man and Senator from the said twelfth district. 

Passed and adopted at Tucson, Ariz., April 1, 1924. 

Resolution 7, requesting amendment of war risk insurance act to 
include men who were disabled in service between April 6, 1917, 
and enactment of war risk insurance act, on November 6, 1917. 
Whereas there are many men who were discharged from the service 

after April 6, 1917, on account of disabilities incurred in the service, 

who did not have an opportunity to apply for insurance under the 
war risk insurance act, which was passed at a later date; and 

Whereas these men should be entitled to the same insurance bene- 
fits as other men who were disabled in the service of their country 
during the World War: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Arizona Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War, in convention assembled at Tucson, Ariz., 
April 1, 2, and 3, respectfully petition the Congress of the United 
States to amend the war risk insurance act so that any person who 
served in the active military service after April 6, 1917, and who was 
discharged from service because of disabilities incurred in the service 
prior to the enactment of the war risk insurance act on October 6, 
1917, shall be deemed to have made legal application for, and shall 
be entitled to receive, all insurance benefits of the war risk insurance 
act as amended, 

Passed and adopted at Tucson, Ariz., April 2, 1924. 


Resolution 16, being a resolution concerning the retention of non- 
tuberculosis patients at United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 51, 
at Tucson, Ariz. 


Whereas the Veterans’ Bureau has announced its intention to trans- 
fer all nontuberculosis patients from the United States Veterans’ 
Hospital No, 51, at Tucson, Ariz.; and 

Whereas a certain class of men who are suffering from bronchitis, 
asthma, and other respiratory diseases have found that the climate in 
this vicinity has proven very beneficial to them, and that they have 
failed to improve in other localities: Now, therefore, be it A 

Resolved, That the Department of Arizona, Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, in convention assembled at Tucson, Ariz., 
April 1, 2, and 3, 1924, go on record as opposing the transfer of non- 
tuberculosis patients from United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 51, 
at Tucson, Ariz., but that separate quarters and mess hall be provided 
for such nontuberculosis patients. 

Passed and adopted April 3, 1924. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 354) for the relief of J. H. Toulouse (Rept. No. 
408) ; and 

A bill (S. 825) for the relief of Archibald L. Macnair (Rept. 
No. 409). 

Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the joint resolution (S, J. Res. 
95) to authorize the American National Red Cross to continue 
the use of temporary buildings now erected on square No. 172, 
Washington, D. C., reported it without amendment. 

Mr. DIAL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 4200) to provide for the cleaning of the ex- 
terior of the post-office building at Cincinnati, Ohio; and 


>» 

A bill (H. R. 6059) authorizing the conveyance to the city of 
Washington, Mo., of 10 feet of the Federal building site in said 
city for the extension of the existing public alley through the 
entire block from Oak to Lafayette Streets. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 3091) declaring an 
emergency in respect of certain agricultural commodities, to 
promote equality between agricultural commodities and other 
commodities, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No, 410) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3104) for the relief of Elie Rivers (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3105) for the relief of Clara D. True; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr, LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3106) to incorporate the American Psychological 
Association; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HEFLIN (by request): 

A bill (S. 3107) to amend the United States cotton futures 
act, as amended ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (8. 3108) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Spencer, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 3109) for the relief of Frank H. Walker and Frank 
E. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 7 

A bill (S. 8110) to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing 
suits against the United States in admiralty, suits for salvage 
service, and providing for the release of merchant yessels be- 
longing to the United States from arrest and attachment in 
foreign jurisdictions, and for other purposes,” approved March 
9, 1920; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WARREN: : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 114) authorizing an investiga- 
tion of the proposed Casper-Alcova irrigation project, Natrona 
County, Wyo. ; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT TAX LAWS 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1786) to amend sections 5, 6, and 7 
of the act of Congress making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1908, approved July 1, 1902, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. - 

AMENDMENT TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
revenue bill and ask that it be printed in the Record and lie 
on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Harris to the bill 
(H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to previde revenue, and 
for other purposes, viz: Insert as an additional section the follewing: 

`“ Sec. —. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
in respect of the excess over the sum of 51,000 which any person, 
family, firm, association, or corporation shall give, advance, pay, 
expend, subscribe, or contribute in the aggregate during any taxable 
year for the purpose, directly or indirectly, of influencing the nomina- 
tion or defeat of any candidate or candidates for nomination, or the 
election or defeat of any candidate or candidates for office, or the 
success or defeat of any proposition, to be voted upon at any primary 
election or general or special election at which candidates for Membars 
of the House of Representatives or for United States Senator or 
presidential electors are to be nominated or eleeted, a tax equal to 
1,000 per cent of such excess; such expenditures or contributions to 
include all sums in any form contributed, subscribed, advanced, ex- 
pendod, paid or given to or fer or against such candidate, candidates, 
or proposition or to or for party or other political committees or 
campaign funds, but not to include lawful expenditures made by such 
candidates or regular political committees or out of such campaign 
funds of moneys lawfully contributed to them. 

_“ Every person, firm, and corporation required by law to make an 
income-tax return shall state therein specifically each item and the 
date thereef of all gifts, advances, expenditures, subscriptions, pay- 
ments, and contributions made, and to whom, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the result of such primary and general elections and of all 
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taxes due thereon under the previsions of this section. And the 
treasurer or chairman of all State or congressional committees and 
of all political committees as defined in the act of Congress approved 
June 25, 1910, entitled ‘An act providing for publicity of contribu- 
tions made for the purpose of influencing elections at which Repres 
sentatives in Congress are elected,’ and of all associations or commit- 
tees organized to promote or prevent, or engaged in promoting or pre- 
venting, the nomination or election of any candidate for Member of 
the House of Representatives or of the Senate of the Congress of the 
United States or for presidential elector or electors, shall within 30 
days after the eleetion to be held therefor file with the collector for 
the district where the headquarters or other office where such com- 
mittee or association is located a return stating specifically all sums 
of money received, from whom received, and the date thereof.” 


SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to an- 
nounce that he has been advised by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean] that in view of his duties upon the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and the Committee on 
Finance, it will be impossible for him to serve on the com- 
mittee, to which he was recently appointed relating to an 
examination of matters touching the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER]. The Chair appoints in the place of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Molaan] the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], 

INCREASE OF COAST GUARD 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a con- 

current resolution of the House, which was read, as follows: 
Concurrent Resolution 21 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House ef Representatives and 
of the President pro tempore of the Senate in signing the enrolled 
bill (H. R. 6815) entitled An act to authorize a temporary inerease 
of the Coast Guard for law enforcement,” be rescinded and that in 
the reenroliment of the said bill the following amendment be made, 
vin: On page 2, line 44, after the word “ enlisted,” insert “ warrant.” 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the word“ war- 
rant” was inserted as an amendment to the bill on the floor 


«of the Senate, and was concurred in by the other House, but 


in enrolling the bill it was left out. The purpose of the passage 
of the concurrent resolution Is to correct the enrollment. I, 
therefore, move that the Senate concur in the House resolu- 
tion. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous” 
consent and agreed to. 


BELIEF OF AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS IN NEW MEXICO 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of 
the drought-stricken farm areas of New Mexico, 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, ask a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 


The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Norris, Mr, McNary, and Mr. Sztrrg conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS subsequently said: Mr. President, may I ask 
the Chair who were appointed conferees on the part of the 
Senate on the joint resolution (S. J. Res 62). for the relief 
of the drought-stricken farm areas of New Mexico? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair was temporarily abseht from the Chamber at the time the 
conferees were appointed, but he is informed the conferees ap- 
pointed were the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnrs], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SMITA]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask that I be relieved from 
serving on the conference committee, because it is a physical 
impossibility for me to give the attention to the matter which 
it will require. ID ask that some other Senator may be ap- 
pointed in my place? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from 
Nebraska suggest the name of another conferee? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Chair desires to go down the list of 
names on the majority side of the committee, I suggest the 
next Senator on the list would be the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CAPPER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In accordance with the 

ion of the Senator from Nebraska, the Chair appoints 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrere] as a member of the 
conference committee in place of the Senator from Nebraska. 
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RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to address the 
Senate for a short time on the pending bill looking to per- 
manent restriction of immigration coming into the United 
States. Conditions change and necessarily the laws of our 
country must be changed in order to meet changing conditions, 
Up to the year 1880 we had no immigration policy in_this 
country, and there was no need of one prior to that time, We 
had a great empire in the West which was unsettled and which 
needed the acquaintance of the plow and the advance of civ- 
ilization. The immigration which was coming from Europe 
at that time came unassisted; it came to find homes; it paid 
its own way. There were homestead lands which were prac- 
tically free to the settler who came to claim them. The result 
was that the restrictions on immigration then practically re- 
lated merely to good character and to health. This condition 
in regard to our law remained until the act of 1913 was passed, 
adopting an educational test. 

Mr. President, I think in considering the problems which are 

involved in the pending bill we should go back to the purpose 

and object of restrictive legislation. We did not adopt the 
original immigration law for the purpose of restricting certain 
classes of immigration coming from Europe, but the main pur- 
pose in passing legislation of any kind on the subject was to 
protect certain American standards. The real issue involved is 
the standard of American life and American living. On ac- 
count of the great opportunities that were presented to the peo- 
ple of America in developing this wonderful continent, with its 
great natural resources in mine, forest, and field, the standard 
of American living had risen far above the average of any other 
country in the world. It is naturally the desire of our people 
to maintain that standard, and it should be the desire of the 
legislative body to keep that standard at least as high as it has 
been in the past, if it can not be made higher in the future. 

Where that standard is most difficult to be maintained is in 
the field of labor. The fight in all the civilized world from the 
beginning of civilization has been at the Head line, where the 
human being fought for his daily bread. There it is that labog 
must come in contact with competition. If the standard of 
living at home has been built higher than it is-accustomed to 
be maintained abroad, and then the lower standard is brought 
in contact with the standard at home, of necessity the lower 
standard has a tendency to draw the higher one down to its 
level. Therefore, the principal purpose for which legislation to 
restrict immigration into this country has been entered upon 
is to protect American labor in its efforts to maintain the high 
standard of wages and the proper standard of living which it 
has built up in the decades that lie behind us. 

Restriction of immigration is primarily a question that ad- 
dresses itself, first, to the American laborer and the ideals of 
American labor; and there we find the basis of our Republic. 
It is that great class of citizens who toil for their living; that 
great class of our people who must fight through their lives in 
order that they may have comfortable homes for their families 
and suitable education for their children, who determine the 
real standard and on whom the success of the American Repub- 
lie depends. To those who are in comfortable circumstances, 
to those who do not have to toil for their daily bread, this issue 
does not present itself; and, on the other hand, although those 
in comfortable circumstances in this country do their part by 
the Government, often being the captains that direct the force 
of energy, yet the real position, both in peace and war of the 
American Republic, is determined by the standards of the Amer- 
ican toller. So, that I regard this bill establishing a perma- 
nent policy for the restriction of immigration as one of the great 
and vital legislative endeavors that has come before the Con- 
gress of the United States in my time. > 

I say “permanent” because we all recognize the fact that, 
although some years ago we passed a bill restricting immi- 
gration along this line, at the time of its passage a limitation 
was placed on the life of the bill and it was more or less 
regarded as a temporary expedient, but to-day the Congress 
is invited to enter upon a permanent policy to take its place 
in the future life of the Nation. 

Unless labor may have a fair and a living wage, then the 
whole life of labor in this country must move backward; and 
the only field in which the wage of labor can be protected and 
determined, in the last analysis, is the field of competition. 

You might adopt temporary expedients; you might by law 
attempt to shelter this employment or that; but in the end, in 
times of stress and disaster, no law could maintain an arti- 
ficial standard, The standards of American labor must be 
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maintained and can only be maintained in the great field of 
competition; and that feld of competition is determined by the 
man who applies for employment who is within the continental 
limits of the United States, 

I recognize that there is something in the argument that is 
being made that we may bring on a degree of hardship in some 
of our factories and foundries or in the development of our 
agricultural land if there is a continued restriction of immi- 
gration; but I think and always have thought that it is far 
better for the onward progress of the Nation to move more 
slowly, to develop more surely, and carry the great ideals of 
American life and American living along with the Nation as it 
moves onward. 

I have always regarded this as one of the most important 
questions that confronted our country. As far back as the 
year 1902 I offered in the House of Representatives an amend- 
ment to a pending immigration bill providing for an educa- 
tional test for immigrants coming into this country. It was 
adopted by the House, and came to the Senate; but the Senate 
rejected the amendment, and it went out of the bill, and for 11 
years it stood at the door of Congress inviting enactment. 
In 1918, my colleague from Alabama, a splendid man and a 
statesman whose memory may be revered, the Hon. John L. 
Burnett, of Alabama, reported an immigration bill containing 
the same clause. It was enacted into law, and is the law of 
the land to-day. It was intended to raise the standard of 
immigration coming into this country so that a higher 
standard of immigration would be presented on the fighting 
line where it came into competition with the American laborer. 

I say this because I want it understood from what I am to 
say hereafter that I have always believed in restricting immi- 
gration and believe in it now. 

I am in favor of the passage of this bill in its main features 
as it was reported to the Senate; but there is an issue presented 
to the Senate that will come before us for consideration before 
the final vote on this bill, and I have taken the floor to make 
clear my own position in regard to that matter. 

A few years ago, when we passed the existing law restricting 
immigration to 8 per cent of the foreign population of this 
country, as shown by the census of 1910, we adopted the stand- 
ard of 1910 because it was the latest census report that was 
available. There was no other purpose in its adoption. It 
was fixed as the basis of restricted immigration. Before the 
Great War immigrants were coming into this country from 
Europe at the rate of more than a million of people per annum. 
In some years, I think, it ran as high as a million and a half 
people. It was a serious pressure on American labor to main- 
tain its standards and meet the inflow of so great an amount 
of immigration; but after the enactment of the pregent law the 
immigration coming into the United States was reduced to some 
350,000 immigrants. In other words, the inflow of competition 
at the labor market was reduced to a fourth or a fifth of what 
existed prior to that time. The dangers and difficulties that 
confronted the people of the United States were in a large 
Measure removed, and do not exist to-day, and will exist in a 
much less degree if the pending bill is enacted. 

Under the pending bill, providing for the admission of 2 per 
cent based on the census of 1910, the immigration coming into 
this country will amount to about 288,000 immigrants, reducing 
by a third the immigration now admitted into the United States, 
The census of 1890 showed over 7,000,000 of foreign-born resi- 
dents in this country from northern and western Europe, and 
only 800,000 from southern and eastern Europe; but when you 
come to the census of 1910, by reason of death or removal, the 
residents of this country under the census of 1910 from northern 
and western Europe amounted to only 6,500,000, and from 
southern Europe to 5,200,000. It is perfectly clear, then, te 
anybody who desires to consider the facts—in truth, it is ad- 
mitted—that the purpose of changing the present standard of 
the law is to discriminate against immigration coming from 
southern and eastern Hurope. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should not like to have that 
statement pass unanswered, The purpose, I think, of most of 
us in changing the quota basis is to cease from discriminating 
against the native born here and against the group of our 
citizens who come from northern and western Europe. I think 
the present system discriminates in favor of southeastern coun- 
tries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania understands his position clearly, but he does not 
make it clear to me, 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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ae KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. T yield. 

Mr. KING. I did not hear the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Does the Senator, in that statement, assume to speak for the 
committee? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am speaking for myself and, 
I think, for many on the committee. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that in the committee we 
adopted the 1910 basis. - 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not make the statement 
for the committee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr, President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] that I entirely concur with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rep]. My idea, and I think 
the idea of a majority of the committee, was to discriminate in 
favor of the American people; and if it should fall heavily 
upon one of the other nations, that was not a material matter, 
We looked only to the interests of the American people. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My friend from Tennessee has inter- 
preted the statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania, so I 
now understand what he meant. In other words, the Senator 
thinks that it is in the Interest of the American people to cut 
down the immigration that is coming from southern Hurope and 
to ‘increase the immigration from northern Europe. That is 
just what T said. I did not apply it in that way, but I never 
try to disguise my position by words. The purpose of this 
change is not to reduce immigration coming into this country 
that is going to force itself up against the bread line. It is not 
a question of protecting the standard of American labor and 
American life and the American home—no; it is not that, be- 
cause that is determined by the brawn and sinew of each man’s 
arm. It is numbers that count in the standard of daily work. 
In fact, if there were any discrimination, the higher the stand- 
ard of those you admitted in ‘efficiency and ability to work, the 
greater competition you would have at the dinner pail. 

The purpose of this change in the bill is quite evident. It 
is not to protect American labor. It is ‘to discriminate 
against one class of immigration in favor of another. 

Tf we were going to build our country from foreign lands, 
if we were going to allow unlimited immigration to flow into 
this country from all sources, I can readily see how that ques- 
tion might be material, But when we are limiting immigra- 


in favor of restriction feel that we have reached the limit, as 
expressed ‘in ‘this legislation, the question of assimilation is not 


the serious question it would be if we had unrestricted immi- 


on. 


Some may ask me why I take this position and voted the 


other day against the admission of Japanese into this country. 
In the first place, let me say that the question of immigrants 

into this country is entirely a domestic issue. It has 
Always ‘been recognized as a domestic issue. It was pro- 
claimed as a domestic issne when the treaty of peace was 
signed at Versailles and was recognized as a domestic issue 
at the W conference. It has been recognized by all 
countries in the world that each and every nation for itself 
must determine whom it will admit to its shores to come in 
contact with its own people. 

More than that, if the situation were reversed the Empire 
of Japan would take exactly the position we are proposing to 
take in this bill. Why do I say that? Because when Japan 
was threatened with unlimited immigration coming from China 
she herself restricted Chinese immigration coming into Japan 
to the business classes and the merchant classes, and removed 
Chinese immigration from competition with the labor of Japan. 
I.do not say this in any way to reflect on the Japanese people. 
They are a great people. They are an ancient people. ‘They 
have proved their standing among the nations of the earth 
at the sword's point. The whole world recognizes that they are 
great warriors, and they have demonstrated their ability 
within little more than half a century to adopt the methods 
and the genius of western civilization and make them their 
own. It is not because we wish to reflect on them or because 
we discriminate against them that we have included in this 
bill a restriction against Japanese immigration coming to this 
country, but it is because of racial integrity. 

There never was a race in the world that did not desire to 
maintain its own racial integrity. The Zulu chief in Africa 
| resents the foreigner. The American Indian welcomed to his 
shore Columbus’s sailors until they wanted to dominate the 
Jand and carry back the Indian women of America. Then they 
turned and massacred those whom Columbus had left in the 
port in the West Indies on his first trip. ! 


ion 
tion to a very narrow field, to the field as to which those most 


‘sia, 14,278; and from Italy, 23,949, making a total of 


Racial integrity will be maintained always by every race of 
people, and we can not permit the yellow and the brown races 
to come to this country in large numbers without destroying 
racial integrity. More than that, we have recognized that fact 
in our law, and have refused to grant citizenship to immigrants 
of either the yellow or the brown race. 

No man should be admitted as an immigrant to this country 
unless the law itself expects at some time that he may become 
an American citizen and take part in the affairs of our Govern- 
ment, so there is a reason for the exclusion of those from the 
Asiatic shores without in any way reflecting on them that makes 
it entirely different from European immigration. 

The great body of European immigration comes from the 
same source. Their blood has been mixed through the cen- 
turies. There may be a division in language. There may be 
some dissimilar racial characteristics. But they belong to the 
white blood, to the Caucasian race, and it Is more opportunity 
that has made the division than it is racial characteristics. 

As I said a moment ago, it is idle to say that this change ‘is 
made on the basis of protecting the American standards and 
American labor, because under this bill as it stands we are 
going to allow to enter this country only 238,000 immigrants a 
year, and, if the change is made adopting the census of 1890, we 
will allow 169,000 immigrants to come in, making a change of 
competition at the bread line of only 69,000 human beings, halt 
of whom at least will be not wage earners, but those who will 
be dependent on others. So that the number is insignificant as 
compared with the great flood of immigration that beat upop 
our shores but a few years ago. 

More than that, if that were all that was involved, if it 
‘were only a question of the numbers that should be admitted, 
without reflecting on anybody, the basis could be reduced from 
2 per cent to 11 per cent figured on the census of 1910, and 
there would be fewer immigrants coming into this country than 
would come in under the 2 per cent provision with the census 
of 1890 as the basis, à 

So it is perfectly apparent that the purpose of the change in 
this bill is not to protect the standards of American labor, and 
mot to protect the standards of American life and American 
ideals, but it is to déscriminate against one class of European 
immigrants coming into our country as in favor of another. 
Mr. President, if we will look at the census returns, and com- 
pare the number of immigrants who come in from these coun- 
tries, we will find that from northern Europe, under the census 
of 1910, as compared with that of 1890, there is an Increase 
from Austria, which is a German country, of 3,704; of 333 
from Belgium; of 764 from Norway; of 596 from Esthonia; of 
2,269 from Finland; of 567 from the Netherlands; of 1,481 from 
Denmark ; of 4,601 from Sweden; and of 221 from Switzerland, 
making a total increase from those countries of 14,536. ‘There 
would be an increase of those coming from Czechoslovakia of 
7499; from Yugoslavia, 3,349; from Poland, 11,580; 8 Rus - 

There are some smaller countries involved on both sides 
of this equation where the difference in change would be less 
than 100 to each country, and I shall not worry the Senate 
by going into all the minute details; but the fact is that if 
we adopt the census af 1910 as the basis as against the pro- 

amendment making the census of 1890 fhe basis, we 
will get 60,000 additional immigrants from Ozechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Russia, and Italy. That is the Issue. 

I do not know how far Senators who are going to vote on 
this bill have analyzed conditions in those countries, but 
there is no portion of Europe where there is a finer industrial 
development, a worthier civilization, a straining after higher 
ideals and the best in government, in social life, and in 
industrial and agricultural development than will be found 
in Czechoslovakia. But we want to change the standard so 
that we will eliminate 7,499 from that country. Those who 
are coming from Yugoslavia are comparatively few in the 
estimates. 

To Poland we close the doors, and yet if I remember rightly 
on one of the great squares in this Capital Oity, facing the 
White House, within my time of service in one of the branches 
of the Congress, we have erected a statue to the heroism of a 
great Pole who came here during the Revolutionary War and 
drew his sword and offered his life to sustain the independence 
of the American Government. They are white. They belong 
to the race of northern Europe. They have established a re- 
public of their own; and although in the late war a large por- 
tion of Poland was under the control of Germany, the heari- 
beats of the entire people were with our cause and with our 
soldiers. i 

Russia? What is the difference between the Prussian, whom 
you desire to admit, and the Russian across the border? They 
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come from the blood of northern Europe. They are both Slavie 


in their original ancestry. The difference is that one has had 


tlhe advantage of a development of civilization. to a longer 
extent than the other. But in Russia we find a great white 
race, a pure white race, a race that belongs. to what we in 
later years call the Nordic tribes, It has produced great 
soldiers, for we must not forget that on the battle lines in the 
early years of the Great War, before England was ready to 
go to the relief of France, before we were involved, this same 
Russian peasant, whom you, now desire to condemn and write 
against his race the bar sinister, held the line for civilization. 
Between 1914 and 1916 if the Russian line had broken the 
German Empire would have succeeded and have been the 
dominant power of the world to-day. Yet by your action to- 
day you are writing the bar sinister against this race of peu- 
ple who held the line of civilization for you and for me. 

Then the other race are the people of Italy, 23,000. They 


are not excluded because they are fighting the bread line. 
You could exclude them at the bread line without reflecting | 


on their racial characteristics or their standard among nations. 
If that is all you desire, reduce your percentuge from 2 to 1} 
per cent and you will get less people than you would have by 
adopting the standard of 1890. 

What are the Italians? You object to some of them because 
you do not think they are up to the standard that you want. 
The Lombards, of Italy are as much Nordic in their type as 
your own race. They have been great warriors in their time 
and are to-day. All the arts of cixbiration have been bred 
and grown in their midst, sculpture, painting, and the other 
arts, literature, all the modern sciences. But u few, you say, 
do not come up to your standard. Why, Senators, if we are 
to be judged by the minority there are places in continental 
United States that will not measure up to the standards of 
European. life. If you: want to pick a spot on the universe: to 
judge of the whole, look at your own country. Reverse the 
situation. If we are to be judged of by the minority, 10 per 
cent of the population of continental United States is binck. 
Europe would not accept that as a standard under which to 
allow. American immigration to go into Europe. But are we 
to be Judged as a Nation because our stamlard does not ring 
true all along the line? No! Are you to judge of a nation 
itself that you are weighing and measuring in the balance 
because forsooth some small portion of that nation does not 
measure up to the ideal standard which you desire? 

No, Mr, President; I say that this is, a; mistake. 
There is nothing to be accomplished by it that will aid in the 
maintaining of the high standard of American labor and 
American life that we all desire to accomplish. They are only, 
endangered at the line of competition, the bread Mne.. But 
when you say to a very large portion of the people of the 
United States, citizens of this country, men. and women who 
have the right to vote and sit In the councils of your Nation, 
“We draw this line against you and yours because we believe 
that you are unworthy of the high standard of American life 
and living,“ yow are doing an act of injustice to those people, 
an act to which I shall not commit myself by my vote. 

More than that, why should we forget that the same Italian 
people were in the three-power pact when the Great War 
broke out? ‘They refused to invade France. They refused to 
teur down the last protecting wall which would save the 
political life of France: Then, in the end, they joined our 
allies. Thelr boys with your boys battled together in the 
Great War. The boys of their race who had adopted America 


as their home stood on the battle line with your sons and with, 


mine. One great division from the State of New York was 
largely made up of the sons of these people, and when the 
killing days in the Argonne came they held the line, They 
held it for you and for me. And yet you are prepared to 
write the har sinister against their names and say that. they 
are unworthy of mixing with your blood: ‘That is what you 
mean, and that is what the preposed amendment means. 


Mr. President, I have been for restricted immigration and 


have said so on the floors of the Congress for more than 25 
years. It is no new thing to me. 


American standards. But when you ask me to go to the 
point where I must discriminate against and bar the men 
who stood in the battle line with my son and fought the fight 
with him I decline to go with you, It is not American, it 
is not democratic to do it. 

The great genius of this Republic was due to the fact that 
America opened its gates on the rock-bound coast of New 
-England to provide a harbor of refuge for the Pilgrim 
Fathers who were driven. from old England by persecution. 
Then but a few years later the scene changed, and within a 


‘met and wrote Constitution: 


As I said, I myself pro- 
posed the first educational test to protect American labor and | 


4 
e United States: the Catho- 
shores of Maryland from 
New England and Maryland 
the United States, which 
is the guaranty of our liberty, the protection of our homes, 
and the standard of our Republic and our lives, 
question of proscription is nothing. new. It was here 
at the birth of the Democratic: Party. It was out of this 
idea. of intolerance that, under John Adams, the alien and 
sedition laws were written in the history of this country. 
The greatest Democrat who ever lived, standing for human 
rights, human liberty, and freedom of conscience, carried the 
issue to the country, and Thomas Jefferson became the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Under, his administration the alien and sedition laws were 
removed from the statute books of the country. Yet the spirit 
of intolerance came down through the decades, and again 
showed itself in the fifties, when a party calling itself the 
American Party of the United States and known in history as 
the Know Nothing Party proclaimed the same idea ofi racial 
and religious intolerance. 

I am glad to say that the party of which I am a member, 
the party in whose principles I hold faith, has always met 
this issue squarely and stood for human rights and human lib- 
erty.. I wish, to. read into the Recorp of the Senate how that 
party proclaimed itself when it met in convention for the cam- 
paign of 1856. Section 10 of that Democratic platform reads 
as follows; 


That the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence and sanctioned in the Constitution, which makes ours 
the land of liberty and the asylum of the oppressed of every nation, 
have ever been cardinal principles tn the Democratic faith, and every 
attempt to abridge the privilege of becoming citizens and the owners of- 
soll among us ought'to be resisted with the same spirit which swept 
the alien and sedition laws from our statute books; and 

Whereas, siuce the foregoing declaration was uniformly. adopted by 
our predecessors In national conventions an adverse political und re- 
ligious test has been secretly organized by a party claiming to be 
exclasively American, it is proper that the American Democracy should 
clearly define its relation thereto and declare ite determined opposition 
to all seeret political societies, by whatever nume they may be called: 

Resolved, That the foundation of this Union of States huving been 
laid in und its prosperity, expansion, and preeminent example in free 
go vermment built upon entire freedom in matters of religious concern- 
ment and no respect of person in regard to rauk or place of birth, no 
party can justly be deemed national, constitutional, or in accordance 
with American principles which bases its exclusive organization upon 
religious. opinions and accidéntal’ birthplace. And hence à political 
crusade in the nineteenth century and in the United States of America 
against Catholic and foreign born is neither justified by the past his- 
tory or the future prospects of the country nor in unison with the 
spirit of teleration and enlarged freedom which peculiarly distinguishes 
the American system of popular government. 


Mr.. President, I do not make: that declaration ; other Senators 
do not make that declaration; but, as that platform states, from 
the day of Jefferson down to the adoption of this clause in the 


‘platform of 1856 it was the principle; the great and enduring 
Prineiple, of the Democratic Party. 


The party of Thomas Jefferson has lived for human rights; 
it has lived for human freedom; it has always stood fer free- 
dom of religious worship, and if the hour bas come when the 
democracy of America. can no longer ring true to the funda- 
mental, principles of this great party, then the seed of discord 
and corruption has already entered its soul and its destiny 
is ended. j 

What did Thomas Jefferson leave behind him to write his 
mame among the foremost of our great Republic? It was net 
that he had been a great President of the United States; it 
was not that he had been ambassador to France in the hour 
of danger and. difficulty facing the young American Republic; 
and it was not that he had been Governor of the great State 
of. Virginia. No; when he came to die he wrote his own epitaph 
and he ordered written on his tombstone at Monticello— 


Here lies the body of Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declara- 


tion of Independence, of the statute of religious freedom in Virginia, 


and father of the University of Virginia. 


Three great achievements, all standing for human rights and 
human liberty, for freedom of men; and yet we have reached 
a time when the great party to which I held allegiance, the 
Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independ- 

party of Mason, who wrote the Bill of Rights, the 
of Madison, the father of the Constitution, is preparing to 
the principle that it declared in its platform of 1856 
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and that is the foundation stone of the party to which we give 
allegiance—and exclude immigrants from this country, not 
because they endanger American civilization, not because they 
endanger labor at the bread line, but, forsooth, because we 
have become so nice that we do not wish to associate with peo- 
ple coming from particular foreign countries. In other words, 
instead of standing for the great principles of human rights and 
human liberty, and freedom of conscience, we are going to tear 
down our standard and yield our cause to passion and to 
prejudice. On that ground I will not follow. 

There is no discrimination in the present law; there is no 
reason for its change; there is no danger to American ideals 
in the bill reported by the Senate Committee, but if the change 
shall be made it will be made for the purpose directly, and for 
no other purpose, of discriminating against one class of people 
in favor of another, on grounds that are not democratic and 
not American. ; 

Mr. SHIELDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yesterday afternoon the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. S§rekLING] both inquired of me whether there 
was going to be any record vote during the remainder of the 
day as far as I could tell, and I assured them that there would 
not be. In giving that assurance I meant to say that no 
yea-and-nay vote would be called for on any proposition so 
far as I could see. They very naturally interpreted what I 
said as meaning that there would be no vote on any subject. 
As a matter of fact, the Senate did vote without yeas and 
nays on the Japanese-exclusion section which I offered, and 

have unmeaningly done them an injustice in leading them 

think there would not be any vote. For that reason, Mr. 
President, and at the request of both of those Senators, I 
ask unanimous consent for a reconsideration of that vote and 
an immediate yea-and-nay vote on the question, so that they 
may enter their dissent to the adoption of the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
Is there any objection? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Does the Senator want an immediate vote? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. If the Senator will yield for 
that purpose; otherwise, I can not presume on his courtesy. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If I do not yield the floor, and if that is 
an accommodation to the Senator, I will do so. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, may I ask what the Senator's 
request was? I have just come into the Chamber. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have just explained that un- 
wittingly I did an injustice to the Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. Corr] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
LING], both of whom wanted to vote against the Japanese- 
exclusion section, I assured them there would be no record 
vote, meaning no yea-and-nay vote; but a viva voce vote was 
taken, and they were not here because of my assurance, I 
am now asking that without discussion, and without its re- 
sulting in the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] losing 
the floor, the Senate shall now take a yea-and-nay vote on 
the adoption of that section. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, if I do not yield the floor, 
and there is no discussion, I will yield for the accommodation 
of the Senator, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no objection; but 
as the bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, 
and there will be another opportunity for a vote when the bill 
goes into the Senate, I should like to ask the Senator why we 
should call the roll now? A 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I suggested that, but the Sena- 
tors who are concerned felt that they would like to register 
their protest promptly, and that is the reason for the unusual 
request which I make of the Senate, 

: Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to say just 
this word: I thought I had left word yesterday that T should 
be notified in case that amendment came up before the Senate; 
but I think the parties with whom I left the word overlooked 
the matter, and I was not notified, or I would have been here, 
of course, at the time. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I did not hear the Chair’s 
statement in regard to my agreement to yield the floor only for 
this yote on condition that I shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from Tennessee. Is there any objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears none. 
The yote whereby the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered, 
and, under the unanimous-consent agreement, the yeas and nays 
are ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 


1 vew 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 
There seems to be a misapprehension as to what is the pending 
eee Is it not upon the adoption of the exclusion amend- 
men 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
question. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 15, after line 17, the Senate on 
yesterday inserted the following amendment: 


(c) No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the United 
States unless such alien (1) is admissible as a nonimmigrant under 
the provisions of section 3; or (2) unless such alien is an immigrant 
who continuously for at least two years immediately preceding the 
time of his application for admission to the United States has been, 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of, 
carrying on the vocation of minister of any religious denomination, or 
professor of a college, academy, seminary, or university; or (3) unless 
such alien is an immigrant who is a bona fide student over 18 years 
of age and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose 
of study at an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or uni- 
versity, particularly designated by him and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Labor; or (4) unless such alien is the wife or the unmarried 
child under 18 years of age of an immigrant admissible under subdi- 
vision (2) of this paragraph and is accompanying or following to join 
him. 


The PRESIDING OFFIONR. 
the calling of the roll. 

The reading clerk resamed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. WILLIS (when Mr. Fuss's name was called). My col- 
league, the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], is unavoid- 
ably absent. If he were present, I am advised that he would 
vote for the pending amendment. 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Batt], who is absent. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and will vote. 


The Secretary will continue 


J vote “ yea.” 


Mr. ERNST. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Srantry], but I understand that he would 
vote as I intend to vote. Therefore I vote yea.” 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My colleague [Mr. JoHnson of Cali- 
fornia] is absent. If he were present, he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I observe that the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], 
with whom I am paired, is absent from the Chamber. I have 
already voted, but I understand that the Senator from Maine 
would vote as I have voted, and I therefore permit my vote 
to stand, 

Mr, GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. WarTson] is absent owing to illness in his family, 
If present, the Senator from Indiana would vote “ yea.” 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lewroor] is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 71, nays 4, as follows: 


YDBAS—71 

Adams Ernst Ladd Robinson 
Bayard Fletcher Lodge Sheppard 
Borah Frazier M rmick Shields 
Brandegee George McKellar Shipstead 
Brookhart Gerry McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Glass Mea Simmons 
Bruce Gooding Mayfield Smith 
Bursum Hale Moses Smoot 
Cameron Harreld Neely Spencer 

pper Harris Norbeck Stephens 
Caraway Harrison Norris Swanson 
Copeland Heflin die Trammell 
Curtis Howell Overman Underwood 
Dale Johnson, Minn. Pepper Wadsworth 
Dial Jones, N. Mox. Fhipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dil Jones, Wash. Pittman ‘Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Rálston Willis 
Elkins Keyes Reed, Pa 

NAYS—4 
Colt McLean Sterling Warren 
NOT VOTING—21 

Ashurst Ferris Lenroot Walsh, Mass. 
Ball Fess wen Watson 
Couzens Greene ansdell Weller 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Reed, Mo. 
Edwards tan, | tanfield 
Fernald La Follette Stanley 


So the amendment of Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania was agreed to. 
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Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the future immigration: pol- 
iey of the United States is challenging the most serious atten- 
tion of the American people. They demand that this policy be 
changed from one of practically the open door to all peoples 
of the world to one of rigid restriction if not absolute probibi- 
tion of immigration. This is-a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance and must have prompt and favorable consideration. The 
immigrants we are receiving to-day are of a different character 
from those that came in the early history of our country, and the 
great numbers in which they are arriving is a cause of serious 
alarm and menaces the purity of the blood, the homogeneity, 
and the supremacy of the American people and the integrity and 
perpetuity of our representative form of government. 

The highest duty of every nation is to protect its nationals 
and its government. Our constitutional form of government is 
recognized to be the wisest that was ever constructed and put 
into successful operation. ‘We have boundless natural resources, 
surpassing those of all other countries in variety and value. 
But it is the sturdy and indomitable people who populated this 
country and founded our Government, developed these vast 
resources, who haye made this the greatest, richest, and most 
powerful Nation in the world. If we permit the great American 
type of citizenship to be diluted, mongrelized, and destroyed, 
our civilization and free institutions will not survive. No mon- 
grel race lias ever achieved greatness in peace or war. 

The people of the United States recognize in these great 
hordes of new immigrants a foreign invasion fraught with 
consequences as disastrous and humiliating as those of a mili- 
tary invasion. They are as much opposed to a peaceful con- 
quest through the migrations of millions of undesirable alien 
immigrants as a conquest by an army with force and arms. 

Mr. President, the apprehensions of the people are well 
founded, and conditions call for prompt and vigorous action, 
We must have a new and permanent policy which will prohibit 
further migrations of alien peoples and preserve the purity and 
integrity of American citizenship and republican institutions: 

CONDITIONS BEQUIRING LEGISLATION 

I will briefly review the facts that have produced. these alarm- 
ing conditions and call for this legislation. 

There have been, great migrations of peoples from one coun- 
try to another in all ages, and many of them have submerged 
and supplanted the peoples inhabiting the countries to which 
they migrated and overthrown their governments. 

The migrations to the United States in recent years have 
broken all precedents. Where hundreds of thousands migrated 
to other countries, millions haye come to America. Since 1820, 
35,000,000 aliens have migrated to the United States, The great 
majority of them have come since 1880, 10,000,000 during the 
last 15 years. Comparatively few came before 1880, the won- 
derful increase of our population up to that time being almost 
entirely from colonial stock. These migrations gradually in- 
creased from 1880 to 1914. From 1902 to 1914 ever 750,000 
eame annually, and during flve of these years more than 
1,000,600 came each year, 1,218,480 arriving in 1914. 

The census of 1920 shows that we have a total. white popu- 
lation of 94,820,915, of which number 58,421,956 are of natiye- 
born, parentage, and that 86,228,058 are foreign born or of 
foreign-born parentage—-13,712,754 foreign born, 15,694,539 of 
parents born abroad and 6,991,465 of mixed parentage—that 
igs one parent born abroad and the other native; and that 
only about one-half of the foreign born are naturalized Ameri- 
ean citizens, 

This census further shows that of the pepulation of our 
cities. there are 24,556,729 born of native parents, and 26,- 
063,355 of foreign birth or foreign stock, and of these 10- 
886,983 are foreign: born. The city of New York, with a 
population of 5,600,000 has 4,200,000 of foreign stock, of which 
1,900,000 are alien by birth. Chicago outof a total population of 
2,700,000: has 1,940,000, or 75 per cent, foreign stock. There are 
other cities, where the majority of the population are foreign 
born or of foreign stock. 

New England has almost changed its original stock of 
people; over 60 per cent of the pepulation consists of those of 
foreign birth or whose parentage is foreign wholly or in 
part. Rhode Island leads all the States with a foreign stock 
of 69 per cent, followed by Massachusetts, with 66 per cent; 
Connecticut and North Dakota, with 65 per cent; Minnesota, 
64 per cent; New York, 62 per cent; Wisconsin, 59 per cent; 
and New Jersey, 58 per cent. The total foreign stoek for 
the Southern States, including Missouri; Oklahoma, and Texas, 
is only 8 per cent as against 40 per cent in the rest of the 
country. : : 

There are more than two-fifths of our white population 
foreign born and of foreign or mixed foreign parentage of the 
present generation. Without reference to the character of 
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the individual immigrants, this is ample cause for alarm and 


-serious apprehension for the safety and supremacy of the 


American stock, who built our free institutions and are re- 
sponsible for their maintenance. 

These, conditions have never existed or been approached in 
the history of our Government, and they fully justify the 
interest of all patriotic Americans in restricting immigration. 


THE OLD IMMIGRANTS 


Mr. President, the thirteen original States were British col- 
onies, settled by Immigrants from the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and northern and western Europe—France, 
Holland, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries, less than 
10 per cent coming from the latter countries. These peoples 
were originally of the same common origin and stock, hav- 
ing much the same love of liberty and freedom and principles 
of Government, and comparatively easily assimilated. 

The colonists from Great Britain and Ireland brought with 
them the customs, the language, ideals, aspirations, and the 
laws of that great Anglo-Saxon nation and established a Goy- 
ernment which seeured for them the inalienable rights of per- 
sonal liberty, private property, security of the home, 
of religious belief, free speech and press, trial by jury, and 
other rights of a free and sovereign people. The Nation which 
they created here is of the great Anglo-Saxon family, with the 
fixed principles and ideals which these people have carried with 
them and upheld in every part of the world they have settled 
and controlled. 

The immigrants who came here from 178T to 1880 were of 
the same stock, in about the same proportions, as these who 
founded our Nation and our Government, those coming from 
continental Europe increasing about 25 per cent In the last 20 
years of that period. They came here for the purpose of 
acquiring homes, enjoying our free institutions, and becoming 
loyal American citizens. They brought their families with 
them and distributed themselves all over the country and were 
assimilated and merged into one homogeneous people with one 
language and attached to the same Jaws and the same prin- 
ciples and form of government. They assisted in subduing the 
forests, clearing the lands, and building our great cities and 
developing our great natural resources. 5 


THE NEW IMMIGRANTS 


Mr. President, the character and nationality of immigrants 
have changed since 1880. Immigration for some years has been 
almost entirely from southern and eastern Europe and Asia; 
countries whose nationals are racially different from the old 
immigrants. The total number of immigrants to the United 
States from northern and western Europe between 1871 and 
1880 was about 2,700,000 and the total from southern and 
eastern Europe only 181,000, but between 1901 and 1910 the 
total of the former was 2,000,000 and those from southern and 
eastern Europe increased to 6,128,000. While previous to 1900 
immigration from southern and eastern Europe constituted 
only 9 per cent of the European immigration, since then it 
has increased to 75 per cent of the total. More than three- 
fourths of the immigrants during the last 10 years came from 
Italy, Greece, Hungary, Poland, the Balkans, Russia, and 
some from Asia. 

We have many splendid men and women, loyal and patriotic _ 
citizens, from all these countries who eame to make America 
their home and to become Americans. We respect and honer 
them and are glad to have them. They are entitled to equal 
opportunities and equal rights with those who came before 
them. There should be no diserimination against them. They 
are all now Americans and many of them are successful busi- 
ness men and able and distinguished citizens, holding high 
positions and offices of trust, honor, and power. What I am 
now going to say does not apply to this class of immigrants. 

The great majority of the present-day immigrants do not, 
like the old ones, distribute themselves over the States, mingle 
with and become absorbed in the great body of American 
people, and bulid homes, cultivate lands, or, in other words, 
become permanent and loyal American citizens. They do not 
have the social characteristics of the original stock. They 
are not assimilable and do not seem to desire to be assimilated. 
They bring with them lower standards of living and labor con- 
ditions and customs and ideals of social Justice and 
government. Civil and religious liberty do not attract them, 
but they come here to enjoy our prosperity and possess tho 
country our forefathers redeemed from the wilderness and 
improved as none other in the world. 

They largely congregate in cities and form communities of 
their several f nationalities; they speak their own lan- 
guages and train their children to do so. They continue to 
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‘cherish their former traditions, social aspirations, customs, and 
ideals of government, and more than half of them remain un- 
naturalized and owe allegiance to foreign governments. ‘There 
are more than 38,000,000 of them who can not read or write 
English and perhaps 2,000,000 who can not speak our language. 
The city of Monessen, Pa., has a population of 21,000, only 3,000 
of whom can speak the English language. There are whole 
wards in New York and Chicago where the English language is 
seldom heard and no newspapers printed in it read. These 
conditions are the natural consequence when a large number 
of immigrants come from one country. 

The investigation of the great strike of the employees of 
the United States Steel Corporation developed the fact that 
more than one-half of the strikers were foreigners, represent- 
ing 21 nationalities and speaking as many different languages. 
' Thirty-five per cent of those immigrants are illiterate and 
densely ignorant, and many of them are physically, mentally, 
and morally unsound. Secretary Davis recently stated that 20 
per cent of the inmates of the insane asylums of our country 
are men and women of foreign birth, A large number of 
them are of the lawless class and undesirable citizens in every 
respect. It is well known that the governments of the coun- 
tries from which these people come encourage and stimulate 
this class of immigration and keep at home the best of their 
nationals. 

Mr, Secretary Davis, after a careful investigation, classified 
the present-day immigrants as follows: 


Wary — i te 8) 080,262 


We have received over 8,000,000 immigrants in 30 years below 
normal mentality, and their progeny have added to the num- 
ber of degenerates, criminals, and inmates of insane asylums, 
burdening our country with obligations which have more than 
offset the real value of the desirable immigrants. 


THE MENACE OF COMMUNISM 


Mr. President, these undesirable immigrants are seriously 
endangering the peace and tranquillity of our people and the su- 
premacy of our laws and Government. There are many of them 
who begin to plan to destroy our institutions as soon as they 
-arrive in this country. They are not content with the American 
principle of equal opportunity, but demand equal conditions 
without deserving them. There are many who are intolerant 
of all restraint and all law and would introduce into this 
country the wildest doctrines of Bolshevism. We get the ma- 
jority of the communists, the I. W. W.’s, the dynamiters, and 
assassins of public officers from the ranks of the present-day 
immigrant. ; 

Communism has become a menace to our Government. There 
are many organizations, under different names, which are con- 
stantly plotting to overthrow our Government by force and 
violence when conditions offer favorable opportunity for such 
action, They have made insidious efforts to obtain control of 
organized labor; but, while it is said they have made converts 
in some of the unions, Mr. Gompers and other labor leaders, 
with commendable patriotism, have met and thwarted their 
efforts. They denounce all interests and all organizations not 
in accord with their views, and only recently in a meeting in 
Chicago the American Legion was denounced as an auxiliary of 
capital and all workers were ordered to withdraw from its 
membership. The strength and activities of the communists 
are found in the eastern and northern cities, where aré the great 
body of undesirable immigrants. We have very few of them in 
the South, where the immigrants are of the better class, and 
are making good citizens; but this is a national problem, and I 
am discussing it from a national standpoint. 

Mr. President, there are to-day more than a thousand daily, 
weekly, and monthly publications, in 42 different languages, 
printed in the United States which openly and defiantly adyo- 
eate the overthrow of our Government. In addition to these, 
socialistic and anarchistic papers, advocating violence and 
bloodshed, published in Europe in foreign languages, are dis- 
tributed in our country. Meetings are held in all centers of 
the foreign population in our cities and speeches made in for- 
eign languages urging bloody revolution and ultimate confisca- 
tion and destruction of all private property. 

The Communist, the official organ of the Communist Party, 
which is printed in a half dozen foreign languages, advocates 
organized revolution in the United States. Addressing the 
working men and women, it declared in so many words: 


You must organize the shops and use the strike against the Govern- 
ment; you must be prepared so that ‘when the revolutionary crisis 
comes you can turn a general strike against the Government into an 
armed uprising to overthrow all government. 


There are said to be 2,000,000 radical communists in the 
United States. These people made necessary the espionage 
laws of the war, which unexplained, are a reflection upon the 
patriotism of the country. 

Present conditions in Europe tend to increase immigration 
to this country of the idle, thriftless, and criminal classes. 
It is estimated that but for the restrictive legislation enacted 
in 1921, no less than 2,000,000 of these undesirable classes 
would have come to our shores from southern and eastern 
Europe during the last year. ; 

If we allow this to continue, the character and distinguish- 
ing qualities of our nationals will be changed, and physical, 
mental, and moral degeneracy of the American people will 
inevitably follow, and our Government will be altered in con- 
formity with their socialistic views and ideals, 


NEW IMMIGRATION POLICY REQUIRED 


Mr. President, the great migrations of the nationals of for- 
eign countries must stop. We must adopt a fixed and firm 
policy, not apologetic, but militant and aggressive for that pur- 
pose. We must declare to the nations of the world now and for 
all time in no uncertain terms that we will not longer allow 
great migrations of people from any country to our shores. 
America has too long been made the dumping ground for their 
undesirable populations. As a sovereign nation it is our solemn 
duty to foster and protect the purity of blood, the character- 
istics, and ideals of the American people. The harmony and 
unity of our nationals must be preserved. We will do this 
without consulting the convenience and interest of any other 
government. Their officious interferences and protests against 
this bill are an insult to our sovereignty and should be re- 
sented by all Americans, 

We do not need immigration. We are a world power and 
ean safely depend and rely upon our own people for prosperity 
and defense of our country, The immigrants of to-day come 
to share our prosperity and not to contribute to it. The 
natural increase of our nationals will enable us to keep up 
with the populations of other countries. We do not want a 
densely populated country with the attendant evils found in 
such countries in Europe and Asia, Overpopulation destroys 
individualism and independence and weakens the physical and 
mental development of the people. Great Britain, France, 
Germany, nor any other civilized country permits hordes of 
immigrants from foreign countries. 


IMMIGRATION A DOMESTIC POLICY 


Mr. President, the problem which confronts us is not inter- 
national. Immigration is a domestic problem solely within the 
control of each sovereign State. This question was fully dis- 
cussed when the Senate had under consideration the approval 
of the covenant of the League of Nations contained in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. One of the most important reservations reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations was that declaring im- 
migration to be a domestic question and reserving to the United 
States the absolute control of immigration to our country. 

I consider the possible interference of foreign governments 
in our immigration policies to be one of the gravest conse- 
quences which would follow our becoming a member of the 
League of Nations. The protests that Italy, Rumania, Japan, 
and other countries are making against this legislation con- 
firms this apprehension. 

Our immigration policy must be determined by the American 
people, and the laws for its enforcement written by Americans 
and for America. The welfare of the Nation must control. 
Temporary economic, industrial, and commercial interests must 
give way to the safety of our people and our institutions. Con- 
tractors for cheap labor and foreign steamship companies 
reaping great profits from transporting immigrants, must not be 
allowed to further infiuence our immigration laws, 


AMERICA HAS AIDED EUROPE 


Mr. President, the argument that the policy and laws proposed 
are harsh and unjust to the people of Europe is without founda- 
tion in fact, humanity, or justice. We are under no legal or 
moral obligations to receive and provide for them. America 
has done more for Europe than Europe has done for herself. 
We have been taking care of their surplus population, good and 
bad, to the prejudice of our people and our institutions for the 
last 40 years; We lent them more than $10,000,000,000 during 
the last war, which most of them show no disposition to repay. 
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Since the war we have given them nearly $1,000,000,000 in 
charity and have no evidence of their gratitude. Their con- 
stant demands upon us are-for more favors and for more 
money. 

Notwithstanding these facts, we have among us men and 
women who are constantly insisting that we must “do some- 
thing for Europe.” Just what they mean, they do not say and 
I do not know, unless it is to contribute more of the earnil gs 
and savings of the American people to support the peoples of 
those countries while they are devoting themselves to their 
racial, commercial, and territorial prejudices and struggles. 
There are some who are insisting that we release their in- 
debtedness to us, in order, as they say, to encourage them in 
their economic and industrial pursuits. They do not seem to 
have any consideration for the interest of the American people, 
who need that money to pay the Liberty loan bonds sold to 
raise it. 

POLICY OF WASHINGTON 


I believe in- the policies of Washington and Jefferson: 
“Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or 
persuasion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none,” 
and which were eloquently approved by President Woodrow 
Wilson in his speech made in Washington, on May 6, 1914, 
when he said: “There are just as vital things stirring now 
that coucern the existence of the Nation as were stirring then ;” 
to wit, in Washington’s time, and every man who worthily 
stands In this presence should examine himself and see whether 
he has the full conception of what it means. America should 
live her own life. 

Wasnington saw it when he wrote his farewell address 
It was not merelf because of passing and transitory circum- 
stances that Washington said we must keep from entangling 
alliances. It was because he saw that no country has yet set 
its face in the same direction in which America had set her 
face. We can not form alliances with those who are not 
going our way, and in our might and in confidence and definite- 
ness of our Own purpose we need not and we should not form 
alliances with any nation in the world. Those who are right, 
those who study their conscierces in determining their policy, 
those who hold their honor higher then their advantages do 
not need alliances. When we go out from this presence, we 
ought to take the idea with us that we, too, are devoted to the 
purpose of enabling America to live her own life, to be the 
most just, the most progressive, the most honorable, the most 
enlightened nation in the world. 

Mr. President, I have no racial or religious prejudice against 
any of the Caucasian races, and I would not discriminate 
against any of them, but as an American citizen, whose paternal 
ancestors fought with Washington and assisted in driving the 
British armies from American shores, I am in favor of the 
American people and the American Government against all 
races and against all nations. I believe that the sound political 
policy of the American people is to keep Europe out of America 
and to keep America out of Europe. 

While we have no right to suggest what other governments 
should do with their surplus populations, we know that there 
are vast unoccupied countries which are open to colonization. 
Africa is a vast country, sparsely populated and of great 
natural resources almost wholly undeveloped. France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Great Britain have great dominions there which 
these people may occupy and develop. Let them go there and 
work and build up that country and establish their own forms 
of government as our forefathers did in America. We are not 
called upon to divide our country or our prosperity—the result 
of years of hardship, sacrifice, and industry—with them. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE 


If we permit foreign nations to continue to colonize their 
nationals here as they have in the last few years, those of 
foreign blood will soon outnumber the American stock and con- 
trol our Government. They are now exercising great influ- 
ence in some sections of the country. There are many of them 
now among us who are opposing this legislation, not in. their 
own interest but for that of the peoples of the countries from 
which they emigrated. Their opposition to legislation for the 
protection of American citizenship and American institutions 
is not creditable or patriotic. Their sympathies ought to be 
solely with America and Americans. It proves that residence 
and naturalization will not make Americans. The true and 
loyal American must be for his country in heart, soul, and 
body. and against all other peoples and all other governments 
whose interest conflict with our interest and safety, 
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Congress, I repeat, should declare that the present and future 
policy of the United States is opposed to the migrations of 
the nationals of other countries to its borders, and should 
pass appropriate legislation to enforce this policy. 


THE PRESENT LAW 


Mr. President, the adoption of a fixed policy is the important 
thing. The means for the enforcement of this policy are only 
secondary and can be changed from time to time as may be 
necessary for the exclusion of aliens. Congress has for years 
recognized the necessity of legislation restricting immigration, 
A bill for this purpose was passed in 1912 and vetoed by Presi- 
dent Taft. What is known as the Burnett immigration bill, 
passed in 1917, contained about the same provisions as that bill. 
It prohibits the admission of immigrants who are idiots or in- 
sane, paupers, vagrants, polygamists, prostitutes, those afflicted 
with tuberculosis or any other loathsome, dangerous, or conta- 
gious disease, those convicted of felonies involving moral turpi- 
tude, anarchists and those who oppose all kinds of organized 
government, those who favor the assassination of public officers 
and unlawful destruction of public property, contract laborers 
and all aliens over 16 years physically capable who can not read 
the English or some other language, and any other delinquents, 
so as to prevent all undesirable immigration. This bill was 
vetoed because of the educational test, but it was passed not- 
withstanding and is now the law. 

That bill did not go far enough—there was no restriction 
upon the number of immigrants, and too many loopholes for 
evasion. Congress, to remedy this defect, passed May 19, 1921, 
and continued in force for two years, by resolution May 11, 1922, 
what is known as the quota law, under which emigration 
from foreign countries was restricted to an annual quota equal 
to 3 per cent of the nationals of each particular nation already 
in the United States, as shown by the census of 1910, subject 
to the prohibitions and provisions of the Burnett law. This 
law does not apply to the other countries of North America nor 
those of South and Central America, and allows exceptions in 
favor of the relatives and dependents of residents in the United 
States and certain other nationals of other countries, as pro- 
vided in the Burnett law, which it supplements. 

The aggregate of the annual quota allowed under this law is 
857,000, but almost an equal number may be admitted under the 
exceptions. The year before this law was passed we received 
805,228 immigrants. 3 


THE JOHNSON-REED BILL 


Mr. President, the bill now under consideration, known as the 
Reed bill, reduces the annual quota of immigrants for each 
country to 2 per cent, based upon the census of 1910, which, 
with some exceptions to be stated, is practically the same as the 
Johnson bill just passed by the House of Representatives. The 
other countries of North America and those of Central and 
South America and the West India islands are not included in 
the quota restrictions, and immigrants as before are allowed to 
enter our country without limitation as to numbers. Officials of 
foreign governments and their families, aliens visiting the 
United States temporarily, as tourists, for business, study, or 
pleasure, and some others are also excepted from the quota 
restrictions. 

There are no exceptions, as in the Burnett bill and subse- 
quent legislation, in favor of the near relatives and dependents 
of immigrants in the United States, but preference under the 
quota limitation is given to the unmarried child under 21 years 
of age, father or mother over 55 years of age, the husband or 
the wife of a citizen of the United States, which is deemed 
sufficient to allow to come in those occupying these relations to 
all immigrants now in this country and who have manifested 
their determination to become Americans by being properly 
naturalized. 

The bill also contains provisions requiring written applica- 
tions of the nationals of other countries proposing to emigrate 
to the United States, to our consular agents abroad who are 
vested with broad powers and discretion in allowing or refus- 
ing certificates giving them the right of admission, subject, 
however, to be rejected at the port of entry if found to be un- 
desirable immigrants within the provisions of the immigration 
laws of the United States. These provisions are believed to 
constitute a selective system in the country of the nativity of 
the immigrant, which, while it may not be perfect, is a step in 
advance and will eventually prevent the coming of all the un- 
desirable and prohibitive class of immigrants to our shores. 

The aggregate annual quota of immigrants allowed under the 
bill as reported to the Senate, 2 per cent based upon the cen- 
sus of 1910, exclusive of exceptions, is 240,459. There are sey- 
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er amendments pending, one of which suspends all immigra- 


tion for five years, excluding from the restrictions certain near 
relatives of the eltlzens of the United States and the class con- 
tained in the exceptions in the Reed bill, except that immi- 
grants from Canada, Mexico, Central and South American 
countries are also excluded, Another amendment fixes, the 
‘quota at 2 per cent and based upon the census of 1890 and 
applies to all countries, which will reduce the number of fmmi- 
grants allowed to enter our country each year to 169,803, ex- 
clusive of the special exceptions contained in the bill under 
consideration, The bill also contains numerous administrative 
provisions which will greatly aid in controlling immigration 
and immigrants, and which I favor. 

Mr. President, I will support the amendment proposing to sus- 
pend immigration to the United States for three years, with the 
exceptions stated hereinbefore liberally construed and adminis- 
tered in the cause of humanity and the just expectation of those 
wliom we have already admitted to ci hip in this country 
and are now a part of us and Americans, because I belieye, for 
the reasons which I have already stated, that it will require 
that time at least to assimilate those of foreign birth and some 
of foreign parentage now in this country, and without this we 
can not maintain the unity and harmony of our citizenship. 

Shonid the Senate not approve this amendment, which is 
probable, I will then support the amendment fixing the annual 
quota at 2 per cent based upon the census of 1890, which was 
approved In the House by more than two-thirds majority, in- 
suring that, if necessary, it will be passed over an Executive 
veto. 

Mr. President, I will not go into any analysis of how the 
adoption of the census of 1890 will affect the different nations 
of the world. I will not discuss the protests of some of them, 
nor the supposed equities asserted. They have no rights to 
protest and no equities which we are called upon to recognize. 
The admission of their nationals to this country is not a matter 


of right and rests entirely upon comity and tolerance, which 


should not be permitted to interfere with the material interests 
of our country. The proposed law is solely for the benefit of 
America and Americans of to-day and for all future time. If it 
is discriminatory, it is in the interest and for the benefit of 
Americans and not because of any prejudice against other 
peoples. We will not discriminate against any nation for the 
benefit of another nation. When the law affects nations dif- 
ferently it is because it is required by the interests of our own 
people, for whom it is our right and duty to legislate. 

I am frank to say that I believe if we must have immigration 
it is best for it to come from Great Britain and Ireland and 
the countries of western and northern Europe, as in the early 
days, as these people are more like our people in their charac- 
teristics and their ideas and principles of government conform 
more to ours than the peoples of southern Europe and Asia, and 
they are therefore more easily assimilated. But I can not now 
see how further immigration from any country can contribute 
to the safety, happiness, and prosperity of our people and the 
f. of our Government, and I would be glad to see all 
mmigration, with the exception hereinbefore stated in favor 
of relatives and others, prohibited for a reasonable time. This 
is for the interest of all Americans, whether they came early 
or last year. 

Mr. President, the American people are aroused to the neces- 
sity of stopping the great migrations of aliens to our country, 
and they almost unanimously favor rigid restrictions, as pro- 
vided in this legislation. 

The great body of the American people, including the Sons 
of the American Revolution, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the American Legion, and all the great patriotic 
organizations, and practically all of the civic, commercial, and 
political organizations of the country are earnestly supporting 
immigration restrictions and this bill. They voice the sov- 
ereign will of the American people and without further delay 
that will should be written into the law of the United States, 
Bi GEORGE, Mr. HARRIS, and others addressed the 

air. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia: 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wonder if we can not 
get an agreement now to limit the debate so that we may come 
to a final vote on the pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognized the 
Junior Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not rise for the purpose 
ef discussing at length at this late hour in the debate the 
immigration bili—the general on. I wish merely to 
state my views and very briefly the reasons therefor. 


On the day before’ yesterday we voted down the committee 
amendment which recognized the so-called gentlemen’s agree- 
ment with Japan, and to-day we voted to place in the pending 
bill a provision which will exclude the Japanese altogether. 
Senators for whose views I have very great respect have 
found justification for their affirmative vote on the question 
Just indicated in a veiled threat or implied threat contained 
in a letter from the Japanese ambassador to the Secretary 
of State. So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, I find 
no basis for my yote, which also was in the affirmative, on 
that question in anything that is or is not contained in the 
letter of the Japanese ambassador. 

Whether the letter from the Japanese ambassador contains 
a veiled threat or an implied’ threat necessarily raises a ques- 
tion between two parties, and on that question Japan, as of 
right and in conformity with our method of dealing with all 
nations, is entitled to be heard. I am not, therefore, sur- 
prised, Mr. President, and I will not be surprised in the fu- 
ture, to hear the Japanese Government deny that in the letter 
of the Japanese ambassador there was contained any veiled or 
implied threat. 
If that were the only justification for my vote on that im- 


portant question, I should have voted in the negative. I am- 


Stating this, Mr. President, because the consideration which 
persuaded me to: vote in, the affirmative on the question to 
which I have referred is very largely controlling upon my vote 
upon the general question involved in the immigration bill 
before, us. In other words, however we may seek to avoid 
the issue and however we may persuade ourselves that a false 
sort of diplomacy will enable us to state the issue in a way 
that will not disclose the true meaning of our act, I think that 
we must come to the conclusion that there are races of people 
that are not assimilable. They may be classed as wholly non- 
assimilable. There is no need to raise the question whether 
they can assimilate with us or we with them, or whether it is 
worth while to discuss the relative inferiority. or superiority 
or equality of the two races. I do not desire to enter into a 
discussion of that question at all; but since there are races 
that are wholly unassimilable, it is. my conviction that there 
are also peoples that are less assimilable than other peoples; 
and so, Mr. President, I should like to have a philosophy upon 
which I can base my position on. the very important question 
of immigration, and I should like that philosophy to have some 
justification, at least in my own mind and conscience. 

The question of immigration is the most important domestic 
question, certainly, before the Nation. Upon the determination 
of that question rests the future of America in a very vital 
way. The future ideals of America are involved in the proper 
solution of that question. Our industry and our agriculture 
can not hope to escape the’ effect of the immigration measure 
finally adopted by the Congress. Indeed, the question is one 
that underlies and overshadows all other questions. 

I do not agree that the unrestricted immigration to which 
we were once accustomed presented but one evil, and therefore 
that immigration législation must take into consideration the 
correction of one evil only. I heard the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] to-day in the Senate declare 
that our immigration legislation was primarily based upon a 
consideration of American labor and the standards of Ameri- 
can labor, That his statement is true, certainly in part, no 
man would deny; but I do not think that the policy of unre- 
stricted immigration presents a single evil. It undoubtedly 
is true that under the policy of unrestricted immigration the 
total number of immigrants coming into the country reached 
the enormous total of 1,200,000 in one year. This mass, of 
course, made itself felt upon the body of American laborers, 
made itself felt upon the standards of American life, made 
itself felt upon the American home—unquestionably so. About 
1880, however, and certainly as late as 1890, the character of 
the immigrant himself had changed, and instead of the natural 
infiltration of the immigrants coming to this country seeking 
a new and a better home, we had the unfortunate and disagree- 
able experience of opening our doors or of continuing to hold 
them open to vast numbers of immigrants who were coming 
not. into a virgin and a growing and a young nation but into 
a nation already settled, which had already reached the stage 
of comparative manhood. 

So, Mr. President, there were two evils. One was presented 
in the sheer number of immigrants coming, and the other in 
the. character and in the class of the immigrants coming: 
About 1880, and certainly as late as 1890, as I have just said, 
the immigrant coming to this country established his own 
quarter; he established his own section; he established his 
own institutious; he established his own printing presses. In 
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fact, he solidified himself, and out of his solidity grew a form, 
consciously or unconsciously, of aggression; and this was pre- 
cisely the cause of the restless and unhappy mood and atti- 
tude of the old or native stock. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Senator 
if I should ask him a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not at all. y 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I have just come into the Chamber, and I heard 
the last sentence of the Senator, namely, that following a cer- 
tain year a large number of immigrants came into the United 
States, they established their own quarters, they solidified 
themselves, and assumed rather an aggressive mood. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. KING. The idea of aggression at any rate was implied 
as I interpreted the Senator’s remarks, 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly; but may I state it to the Senator? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. In the solidification of the new immigration 
there was necessarily born, consciously or unconsciously, this 
spirit of aggressiveness under which the native stock—and 
that was the point I was emphasizing—manifested more or 
less restiveness and unhappiness. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator was alluding to the native 
stock having a spirit of aggressiveness, of resentment, rather 
than the immigrant? 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly so, and alluding to the cause of it, 
in my candid judgment. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think—perhaps it is not 
germane to what the Senator is discussing—that the fact that 
the immigrant established himself in a quarter, rather isolated 
himself from the mass of the American people, resulted largely 
because of the exclusive manifestations of the native popula- 
tion? We did not welcome them in the way that perhaps 
they thought we should welcome them, and perhaps in the 
way that we should have welcomed them if we sought their 
prompt assimilation. We crowded them into the more forbid- 
ding parts of congested districts of the United States; we 
gave them the lowest class of work—that which paid the 
least—and we made them feel that they were inferior to us. 
We assumed—that is the view of some, and I am inclined to 
think there is very much truth in it—a superiority over them ; 
and the tendency of our manifestations was to make them 
herd together, to become gregarious, because they felt that we 
were drawing a line of cleavage between the American citi- 
zen, the native born, and the immigrant. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that much of the situation is due to the failure of 
the people of the United States to adopt a proper attitude to- 
ward the immigrant, to provide means of Americanization, and 
to provide legitimate and proper means more quickly to as- 
similate the immigrant into the social organisin? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am perfectly willing to admit that in large 
measure what the Senator says may be true, and for the pur- 
poses of my statement here it might be admitted that it is 
wholly true. I do not admit that it is wholly true; but there 
undoubtedly is a great deal of force in what the Senator has 
had to say. The important point, however, Mr. President, is 
that, whether the fault be upon our side or upon the side of the 
immigrant, the fact—and the fact only that I desire to em- 
phasize—is that precisely the condition I was attempting to 
describe exists. 

Mr. President, neither in my discussion nor in my thought of 
the question do I compare one race with another, much less one 
nation with another. I know that America always should 
strive as far as possible, consistently with its own best interest, 
first, to give no offense to any other nation. I know that it has 
been our policy from the first to have a decent regard for the 
opinions of mankind, and I am not considering, and in my 
thought of the immigration question I never have considered 
the question of the inferiority or the superiority of my own race 
or of any race. We can not shut our eyes to one fact, how- 
ever, and that is that after 1890 the immigrants coming into the 
United States did establish their quarters, did live in their own 
districts, did establish their own institutions, did establish their 
newspaper presses, and in large measure set up conditions that 
tended to preserve the alienage which they brought into the 
country. 

It may be that we were very largely responsible for that. It 
may be that we are in very great measure responsible for that 
condition; but we can not remedy the character of our own 
people wholly, any more than we can control and remedy and 
reform the character of those people who come to us from 
other countries. So, Mr. President, just as this Nation 40 years 


ago declared exclusion against Chinese immigration and Mon- 
golian immigration, and just as to-day we have placed total 
exclusion against Japanese immigration, and upon the final 
ground that those races are nonassimilable, it seems to me that 
we must take into consideration the character of other peoples 
who come to us with reference to the very question of the ease 
or the difficulty with which we can assimilate them. 

That, Mr. President, is the basis upon which I shall vote on 
this question of immigration. That is the basic reason upon 
which I shall act, as nearly as I can make my vote represent my 
conyictions, my vote on this question. 

Mr. President, when we think of the Chinese and the Jap- 
anese—and I refer to them not because I wish to arouse for one 
moment any sort of antagonistic sentiment or spirit upon the 
part of the Chinese or Japanese—we must think of them as in- 
dustrious peoples. We must remember that the labor of these 
peoples builded the great Pacific railways. We must remember 
that they developed a great system of agriculture in the West. 
We must think of them as law-abiding, as men of reasonably 
correct habits. We must think of them, Mr. President, as chil- 
dren of a very ancient civilization. They possess a culture that 
was old while yet all of Europe was peopled by naked savages. 
They possess a culture and are the children of a culture that 
was old when the civilization and culture of Greece and of 
Rome were young. When Senators speak about the glorious 
examples that every race and every nation can present to us, 
and when they remind us that in the trenches with our own 
sons in the World War were the sons of the immigrant citizen 
of America, we may well ask, if we view the question courage- 
ously and fairly and candidly, What has that to do with the 
question? What has it to do with the question at all? 

No man is more ready to admit, and no man more cheerfully 
admits, that from every race, indeed, from every land, have 
come illustrious citizens who by their achievements have made 
our Nation great in peace and in war. But what has that te 
do with the question? 

Mr. President, we have in America a peculiar government, a 
self-government that is peculiar to the people of America. That 
Government has many very great excellencies, but it has no ex- 
cellency that makes it fit and proper for every race of men that 
live upon the globe, nor can you fit every race of men, whatever 
may be their excellencies, to our form of government. = 

Washington was a fairly good American. He had a fairly 
good view of the character of our people at the date and on the 
occasion when he delivered his Farewell Address to the people 
of the United States, and he felicitated the people of the United 
States in this language: x 


With slight shades of difference, you have the same religion, manners, 
habits, and political principles. 


Washington regarded these things as fundamental, certainly 
as significant. He was emphasizing these things. He knew, 
as well as we know, that he had in his own army atheist and 
Protestant and Catholic, but in his calm judgment there was 
no such vital difference of religious principle as prevented the 
men in the Revolutionary Army acknowledging loyalty to the 
same essential political principles, There were Jews in his 
army and Gentiles in his army, but Washington did not re- 
gard those differences as making it impossible, or even difficult, 
for the men who made up the Nation at the time of the Revo- 
lution, and at the time that he was President of this Nation, 
to hold to the same general principles of self-government. But 
he undoubtedly recognized that in the slight shades of differ- 
ence, so far as religion and manners and habits and matters 
of principle were concerned, lay the security, or a part of the 
strength and stability of our form of government, and that 
fact I think he meant to emphasize. 

The attitude of Mr. Jefferson and the party of Mr. Jefferson 
has been referred to here to-day. No longer ago than yes- 
terday there was quoted in this Recorp the language of Mr. 
Jefferson, and I read that language again: 


While we are providing for the fortification of our country against 
a foreign foe, I am in favor of fortifying it against the influx of 
undesirable immigration. 


He used the word “undesirable.” That language was used, 
Mr. President, when this country was a very young Nation, 
when all the great West was yet undeveloped, when we needed 
people. Even in that early time the founder of the Democratic 
Party, Mr. Jefferson, was expressing himself about this impor- 
tant question, and he had the courage to express himself can- 
didly and frankly on it. I think the big part of the whole immi- 
gration question is to be found in the candor and in the frank- 
ness with which we shall meet and face and solve our prob- 
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When the Chinese exclusion laws of 40 years ago were passed 
there were liberal Americans who said, Lou affront a great 
people. You make for yourself trouble. You raise perplexing 
questions.” Mr. President, I congratulate myself at least that 
the statesmen of 40 years ago had the courage to face the ques- 
tion fairly, and to-day 1 do not believe China regards more 
highly any nation on the face of this globe than she regards the 
United States of America. Is 

More is to be gained by a clear and definite statement of 
those policies that are indispensable to national existence than 
by any sort of diplomatic language designed to cover up the 
essential principle that must control our actions. I do not see 
the necessity of it, Mr. President; I can not appreciate the 
necessity of it. It is not.a question of superiority or inferiority. 
It is the question of the assertion of à purely national right, and 
there is but ene question about it, What is the wise policy? 
Jow ought it to be settled? i 

Tf you go back to your newspapers of 40 years ago, you will 
read the language of the liberal'and tolerant American giving 
vent to his fears because of the policy then about to be adopted 
with reference to China. Yet we know perfectly well how China 
has received and how she-has accepted What we regarded as a 
necessary policy on our part. Precisely the same thing will 
occur in the case of Japan, I think, because she is a great 
nation, because we make no question of superiority or inferiority, 
but because we insist upon a right that is purely national, 
purely domestic, and because we have the courage und the 
wandor and the frankhess to say that we fre doilig it upon the 
ground that 


Wast is east und west Is west, 
‘And ‘never the ‘twain shalt meet. 


‘There is n good deal more history in that than poetry. There 
‘is ho occasion for excitement about it, but there is less occa- 
sion for apology about it. 1 believe, and I helleve it has been 
true, so far us our actions in the past with reference to the 
Chinese and the yellow races in general are concerned, that 
Japan will recognize the full wisdom of our course; but I know 
that there can never be a question concerning anything but the 
wisdom of our course, U 

Therefore, Mr. President, I took océasion to say, and T take 
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that after a dnote flxed, Congress ‘shall fix the total of immi- 
gration to be admitted In any one year, and shall apportion 
that total to the various nations in exact necordauce with 
their proportionate representation in the Whole population 
of the United States at the present time, With certain excep- 
tions, of course, of those whom the Senator himself has 
pointed out. j 

I believe that amendment is u good amendment and is a 
wise amendment, becuuse I believe that the amendment will 
in actual application permit to come into the United States 


‘aelarger number of easily assimilable people and-a smaller 


number, relatively a very small number, of those people more 
difficult ot absorption or assimilation. s 

Therefore, I believe that the principle stated in the amend- 
ment is sound. It ean not give any offense even to the nations 
who have a feeling upon the question ‘of emigration. There is 
but one possible objection to it and that objection is this: As 
yet the basis to be used in the Senator’s amendment has not 
been fixed; at least it is mot officially declared. I think it is 
highly desirable that we should finally fix ‘our immigration 
policy; in other words, I can not think we should longer 
enact alaw which in its very nature expires by its-own terms 
or is ‘understood at the time of Its adoption to have only tem- 
porary: application. 

Since the basis on which the quota is to be applied is now 
not. definitely fixed tind determined, or, at least, officially deter- 
mined, 1 do not like the ‘idea of passing an immigration: law 
and leaving it open for future action by the Congressthat Is, 
fin the terms of the law itself inviting action by the Congress. 
Of course, I recognize that the Congress can at any time in 
the future, and will from time to time in the future, I have no 
doubt, deal with the great question of immigration. At the 
same time, I believe it highly desirable ‘at this time that we 
settle upon a fixed policy of immigration, and that we put it 
in effect as speedily as possible. 

Now, my colHeague, the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 


/Harnts], bas an amendment pending which will exclude for a 


fixed period all Immigration. I must say very candidly that I 
do not see the necessity of that amendment. I will vote with 


my colleague on it because he sees the necessity of it, but I 


myself do not recognize the necessity of total exclusion of all 


“occasion to repeat, that I could not vote on the proposition to | miraton even for a stated or a given number of years. 


exclude the Japanese from this country upon the grount that 
in n message or letter of the Japanese anibassidor 1 had found 
a ‘veiled br implied threat. 

I know that that raises a question between two people, and 

on that question both ure entitled to be heard, but 1 vote on 
the broad ground that we are settling a domestle question, a 
vitally: necessary and ‘indispensable question, and ‘because we 
shall fairly and candidly settle it upon the basis that two races 
are not assimilable, that we are dealing with a question which 
oniy this Nation has the rigtit to decide, 
. Bo I think that in determiuing the broader question involved 
in this immigration meusure before us we must of necessity 
‘keep in mind the ease or difliculty with which separate races 
und the nationals of other ‘nations Can be ‘assiniilated, can be 
absorbed, without injury to them or to us, if we want to consider 
their interests, but certainly without injury to us. 

I recoghize perfectly well, so far as 1 ain concerned, that 
‘some ruces fre more easily assimilable, some races und some 
peoples are more easily, absorbable into our body ‘politic, and 
without injury to us. Tf 1 did not recognize that I would not 
vote for any measure that seemed to me to distriminate uguinst 
any nation. I do not like the word “discriminate,” because 
it hus no proper place in my discussion of the immigration 
question, I ‘know that the question is u big one, and Tt is 80 
big that any Senator has perfect justificntion for shades of 
view upon the bill and the important question presented in the 
‘pill before the Senate. But, so far as I am concerned, it does 
seem to me that, inasmuch as I can recognize that certain 
rates are nonnssimilable, 1 have no difficuity in realizing thut 
the nationals from certain nations or certain peoples are less 
easily assimilable than those from others. 3 

I believe in the principle contained in the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. erp]. 
I believe very thoroughly in that principle. I do not believe in 
‘that principle because I think that by the adoption of it I shall 
give no offense to any other nation. If I mean and intend no 
offense, I do not fear the giving of offense, and 1 have tried 
to make it perfectly plain that in my thinking on the question 
of immigration I do not take into consideration so much the 
question of inferiority or of superiority, or even of equality 
of races or of nations. 

The principle involved, in the amendment offered by the 
Junior Benhtor from Pennsylvania, as I understand It, is this, 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. GoRGE. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HARRIS, It is very kind of my colleague to vote for 
my amendment when he does not see the necessity of it, but he 
does, not state my amendment as it is. We define an immi- 
grant and make certain exceptions—for instance, a Govern- 


ment oflicial, his family and attendants, aliens visiting the 


United States temporarily, tourists for business, study, or 
pleasure, an alien in, continued transit through the United 
States, children of foreigners, children of foreign-born Ameri- 
can citizens—the children being under 18 years of age—and a 
father and mother who are over 56 years of age. So far as I 
am concerned, that lets in more than I would like to have 
come in, I would really like to limit it more than that. 

Mr. GBORGE, I recognize what my colleague says is, of 
course, true, that his amendment does contain certain excep- 
tions, but I was about to say that I do not see the necessity at 
this time of the amendment. There might have been great 
necessity for such an amendment immediately following the 
World War. We anticipated that there would probably be a 
larger number of immigrants coming into the country than had 
hitherto:.come in during any given period. But my real objec- 
tion, if I haye a real objection to my colleague's amendment, is 
this: It also leaves open the final determination, or the deter- 
mination of what we must hope to be a relatively final solu- 
tion, of the whole question of immigration. I think it ought 
to be settled. 

I have often heard Senators give expression about the will 
òf the people and the speedy enactment into law of the will 
of the people. If that is a valid consideration, if it is one that 
must be given force and effect by an American Congress—and, 
of course, it has its weight—I do not believe there can be much 
doubt but that the people of the United States are as nearly 
Unanimous upon the question as they can be upon any great 
question which offers so much justification for honest differ- 
ence of opinion and view. I believe that they favor restric- 
tion, and very rigid restriction, but I think they also favor 
legislation in its nature and character permanent, using the 
word in its relative sense. 

Therefore, I think, as highly desirable as my colleague's 
amendment may have been just after the conclusion of the 
World War or as It may be now for certain purposes, that tt 
still leaves open the big question of immigration, leaves it for 
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the future consideration of Congress, and it seems to me that 
we ought to settle upon a definite policy. It seems te me that 
we are able to settle upon a definite policy now. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt my colleague? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to his colleague? 

Mr, GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. J wonder if my 


then be in a position to settle the question better than at 
time, because the war and the after-war conditions 


gone, 

Mr. GEORGE. Possibly so. I should hope so. I am giving 
to my colleague the benefit of every doubt upon the question. 
am going te vote with him on his amendment, but I am 
pressing my views upon the question. I am saying that 
amendment has merit and it has at least the merit, when 
offered by him, to induce me to give it my support. 

With that I pass merely to a final statement, and that is the 
statement with reference to the quota. I have no difficulty 
in supporting the substitute offered by the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. I believe it, perhaps, to be 
the wise policy to adopt in the matter. I believe that we 
should take the census of 1890, not because the census of 1890 
discriminates against any people or discriminates in favor ef 
any nation, but because, as I believe, the census of 1890 will 
approximate most nearly to the basis of the computation fixed 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{ My. Reen]. 

I do not take his amendment nor the census of 1890 upon any 
reason other than this: Both the census of 1890 and the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania seem to me to 
admit the largest number of assimilable, wholly assimilable, 
easily assimilable, races into the United States, and to exclude 
those races or the people from those nations that are with most 
difficulty absorbed into our life without injury to us. In mak- 
ing this final statement permit me to repeat that the whole 
question is ene of such broadness and one of such great im- 
portance as to admit ef very great variety of opinion and of 
marked and strong differences of view about it. But it does 
seem to me in the discussion of the question that we should 
discuss it candidly and frankly, without regard to the question 
of inferiority or superiority or equality of races that so often 
finds its way into a discussion ef the immigration question. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I submit the 
unanimousvonsent agreement which. I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The Secretary will read the 
proposed unanimous-consent 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that after the hour of 2 o'clock 
p. m., on the calendar day of April 17, 1924, debate shall be limited 
upon the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United Stntes, and for other purposes, so that no Senator shall speak 
more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more 
than ence or longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment offered 
thereto. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed agreement? 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I haye taken no time in the dis- 
cussion of the bill and I have no present intention of doing so. 
It seems to me the Senate is making progress, and because the 
Senate regards the bill as of very great importance I do not 
pine the Senator should ask fer a cloture rule at this time. 

object. 
eae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
objects, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I then ask unanimous consent 
- that when the Senate shall conclude its business te-day it will 

take a recess until noon to-morrow, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not intend to object to 
the Senator's: request, but I desire te ask for the information 
of the Senate whether he has given consideration to the matter 
of holding night sessions upon the bill? It is a measure very 
important and other bills are crowding for consideration. It 
seems to me the Senate might well devete some time in the 
evening to the pending bill. Has the Senator considered that 
matter? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I agree with the Senator from 
Ohio, but I have been hoping that we may have a limitation 
of debate. I had understood when I offered the consent agree- 
ment at this time that there would be ne objection to it, but 
apparently I had not reconnoitered my ground sufficiently. If 
we can not agree to limit debate, we shall have to hold a night 
session either to-night or to-morrow, 


Mr. WILLIS. I hope the Senator will persist in that pur- 


pose, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not object, but I suggest to the Senator 
that he give notice if the bill is not concluded to-morrow we 
shall have a session to-morrow night. That will give every- 
one notice and perliaps hurry the meastre along. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. I have been hoping that we 
would run rather late this afternoon and continue the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Pennsylvania that when the Senate 
shall have concluded its business to-day it take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow? The Chair hears no objection, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Missonri obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I assure the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that from all I ean learn there will be no difi- 
eulty in having the pending bill disposed of by day after to- 
morrow. That is the reason why I objected to cloture. 


myself suggested 

Senators had indicated their desire to speak, and that until they 
had finished I had best withhold the request. I was told a 
little while ago that all objection had been withdrawn. That 
is the reason I submitted the request, but I very much hope 
that the Senate will see fit to limit debate within the next 
day or two, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think probably the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was informed subsequently to the conversation that I 
had with him by some Senator that I had withdrawn my objec- 
tion to a limitation of debate at this time. After some oppor- 
tunity shall bave been afforded to discuss amendments which 
may have been offered from the floor and that are not in order 
now I shall be perfectly willing to limit debate; but it would 
be a yery unusual proceeding in the Senate to limit debate be- 
fore the committee amendments have been disposed of and 
before amendments offered upon the floor are in order. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania will be patient, and will 
give us merely a reasonable time to discuss amendments which 
may be offered upon the floor—and on to-morrow, I think, we 
shall get to that order—so far as I am concerned, I shall be 
perfectly willing to agree to a time to vote. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I understood 
that that was the feeling of the Senator from North Carolina, 
and it was not until I had received the information that he 
felt an agreement would be in order now that I ventured to make 
the suggestion which I have made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That was an entire mistake, Mr. President. 
As I said to the Senator from Pennsylvania this morning, I 
will not consent to a limitation upon debate until some oppor- 
tunity shall have been given to discuss amendments which are 
offered to the bill from the floor. í 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will thé Senator from Missouri 
yield to me for just a moment in order that I may make a per- 
sonal explanation? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. i 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, as the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RreD] has stated, I have been trying to get action 
on the immigration bill for some time. I misunderstood the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] in discussing the 
question with him. I have been waiting here to hear the Sena- 
tor’s speech for two or three days, and he has been anxious to 
get the floor, He told me, as I stated this morning, that he 
would wait until the amendments came up in the regular order 
on the bill; and I understood that he had withdrawn his objec- 
tion to considering amendments under the 10-minute rule; and I 
so stated to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, will the Senator 
from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri: I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should like to give notice now 
that if the immigration bill shall not have been disposed of by 
to-morrow afternoon, I shall ask the Senate to remain in ses- 
Sion to-morrow night in order to continue its consideration. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, at this late hour in 
the discussion of the bill, with full knowledge that probably 
every Senator has made up his mind on the subject, and with 
but few Members of the Senate in the Chamber, I do not 
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presume to think that I shall change a single vote, or that my 
remarks will have any other present effect than to register my 
own views regarding this character of legislation. I shall try 
to do that briefly. 

There has been introduced into the bill a principle in which 
I firmly believe and which I advocated on the floor some years 
ago, and that is the principle that immigrants shall be ex- 
amined, their character ascertained; and their fitness for resi- 
dence or citizenship in the United States determined by some 
board representing this country. I recognize the fact, as we all 
have recognized the truth, that there are in every country 
undesirables who are no credit to their native land and who 
would be of no advantage to this country. By the establish- 
ment of such a tribunal every undesirable could be excluded, 
except a very small percentage who might succeed in deceiving 
some American tribunal appointed to pass upon their fitness 
for citizenship. So that, with that provision in the bill and 
assuming that it will be fairly enforced, we will be protected 
against an influx of people who are, to use the oft-repeated 
expression, nonassimilable; and, with that principle in the bill, 
all that is left is to restrict the number of people coming to the 
United States who will make good citizens after arrival. 
Assuming that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to which I haye just referred shall become a 
part of the measure, the bill ought to be entitled “a proposal 
to bar from the United States all human beings who will make 
good citizens of the United States if they exceed the number 
of 160,000.” The proposition stated in that way is an absurdity, 
because we are denying to ourselves the addition“of a popula- 
tion that will amalgamate with our so-called native population 
and will make good and valuable citizens of the country. 

Every argument as to the undesirability of races is re- 
moved; every argument as to the undesirability of certain 
citizens of different nations is removed the moment we es- 
tablish tribunals judicially to examine and pass upon the 
qualifications of the individual, So that we are brought here 
face to face with the naked proposition of excluding people 
who will make good citizens and who our own tribunals haye 
declared will make good citizens. I repeat, that is the last 
word in know-nothingism, and I use the term “ know-nothing- 
ism". in the political sense in which it was employed when 
know-nothingisin raised its ugly, vicious, and ignorant head 
in the United States, with the result that one political party 
went out of business. 

There can be but one justification for a restriction upon im- 
migration, and that is that the individual coming here is not 
fit to live here after he gets here. But when we have set up 
our own tribunals and have judicially examined into the 
character of the applicant and have determined that he is fit 
to live here after he gets here, and then exclude him, we are 
doing a very absurd if not a very wicked thing. 

Mr. President, every human being who is capable of sup- 
porting himself and who is capable of making and who will 
make a good citizen of the United States is an addition to the 
moral, the intellectual, the physical, and the financial assets 
of the United States. The fact that a man happened to be 
born on the other side of the red line of the map does not 
make his presence bere any less valuable than that of a man 
who happened to be born on this side of the line if the two 
men are equal in character and equal in their love for this 
country. It is as absurd to exclude from this country a good 
man who will make a good citizen as it would be to expel 
a good man who is also equally a good citizen. 

I do not expect to stop this craze; I do not expect to arrest 
this movement; but I say that it is one of the narrowest and 
most contemptible movements that ever cursed the American 
people. Here are two of God's children. One of them hap- 
pened to be born under the tlag of some European monarch, 
but we take him and judicially examine him. 

We find that he wants to leave that mionarch’s rule because 
he loves liberty, We find that he is intelligent. We find that 
he is attached to American institutions. We find that he wants 
to move into a land where he and his children may enjoy the 
blessings of liberty, and we say to that human being, “ You shall 
not enter here. It is true when you come you are well inten- 
tioned toward our Government; it is true you will support your- 
self; it is true you will add to the wealth of this country; it is 
true you are of such a character that you aud your children 
can be amalgamated into and assimilated with the present popu- 
lation of the United States; and yet, because you happen to 
haye been born under another flag than ours, you shall not 
enter these holy precincts of the United States. When you 
come as an adult, you are worth actually in the market, us au 
asset to the country, a large amount of money.” 


To refuse admission to this country of men who have been 
determined to be of the character I have referred to is as ab- 
surd as it would be for the president of a bank to refuse gold 
at his counter, and it is as narrow as the proscriptive spirit 
that has run through the ages and has cursed the world. 

More than that, the absurdity is increased by the fact that 
many men who are supporting this bill have recently been talk- 
ing about democratizing the world, of carrying the benefits of 
our civilization elsewhere for the benefit of the world, of unit- 
ing with the other nations of the world to set up a sort of world 
tribunal or world government, and doing this for the benefit of 
other nations and other races whom they in turn say can not 
be democratized enough to become American citizens when they 
come here swearing by the Almighty God in whom they believe 
that their purpose is to become good American citizens, and 
when we judicially determine that they are capable of that 
achievement and that that is the purpose of their hearts and 
the intention of their souls. 

The distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], to 
whom I have listened with profound respect the few times that 
he has favored us with his views, and for whose mastery of 
logie and honesty of purpose I have the highest regard, said in 
the closing part of his speech that this was not a question of 
race N at all, but that that question could be disre- 
garded. 

Mr. President, it can not be disregarded. It is the very 
essence of this whole question; but I claim that it will be 
eliminated from the question if we adopt that provision of the 
bill which proposes to set up tribunals to determine the fitness 
of the prospective citizen, for, under that, if an individual is 
of such race or such blood or such character that he can not be 
assimilated into the white population of the United States and 
become a part of the great spirit of America, then he could be 
and would be properly rejected by any such tribunal. 

Mr. President, I have said that this spirit of proscription 
and narrowness has come down through the ages. There has 
not been a race of men who have ever established themselves 
upon this earth but have assumed that they were God’s chosen 
children. They have set up barriers against the stranger. In 
the savage days they imprisoned him or slaughtered him if he 
entered within their domains; and just in proportion as they 
adhered to that narrow policy they have circumscribed their 
own well-being and limited their own development; and just in 
proportion as nations have recognized the fact that they are 
only one of the great family of nations, just in proportion as 
they have generously opened their doors to the peoples of other 
countries, have nations grown into magnitude and power. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I was rather impressed until the Senator 
made this speech that he was against the league; that he thought 
we ought to live exclusively by ourselves. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has been properly im- 
pressed. The difference, perhaps, between the Senator’s view 
and mine is this: He thinks we ought to go over into another 
man’s country and interfere over there, but that we should stop 
that man from coming here when he wants to come voluntarily 
and join us. We just differ on that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator another question? 
Then I presume the difference is this: If the Senator sees a 
row in the street, he wants to bring it into his own home and 
have it in his parlor instead of having it out there? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no; but if I thought enough of 
a man to go out and interfere in his row in the street and 
hunt a chance to get into it and try to set myself up to boss 
him over there I would think that probably he was a good 
enough fellow, if he came here and asked the privilege of living 
in America, to let him come. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If I thought a man was such a bad man 
that I was not willing to do anything for him in Europe, I would 
not want to incorporate him in with my own people. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That may be the Senator's view. 
I do not think they are too bad to do anything for them. I 
never have taken that view. What I have said is that they 
are not good enough to set up a government in which we will 
be a minority, and by their votes, as citizens of other countries, 
to control us. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has the Senator no confidence in them 
as long as they live beyond the seas, but is he perfectly willing 
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to incorporate them with our own people and let them control 
us here at home? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator, as usual, discusses a 
question that is as foreign to the question E am discussing 
as the fall of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Mr. CARAWAY. At least 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, wait a minute, until I 
answer the Senator. I have said that where there are govern- 
ments in Europe, monarchies and republics, loyal unto them- 
selves and their people loyal unto themselves, I was unwilling 
to enter into a super world government in which we would be 
a minority party, and those people, who may be our enemies, 
and who may have many interests opposed to us, would con- 
trol the policy of America by their votes. That is a yery differ- 
ent proposition than denying admission to this country to an 
individual of any other nation who comes here and says: 
“I want to join your country. I want to swear allegiance to 
your flag. I am willing te live by your rules and die by your 
rules.” If the Senator can not see that distinction, it is be- 
cause he has put aside his usually very acute intellect for the 
purpose of merely trying to nag me, whieh is his long suit in 
life, and if he ever Iost that he would die. 

Now, I proceed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest to the Senator that I put 
in pretty nearly half my time defending the Senator instead 
of nagging him? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, certainly; and when the 
Senator is doing fhat, that is what gives him his good standing 
in this body. Otherwise, the Senator makes mistakes. 

Now, let me proceed. I say that in one breath people are 
preaching here world love and the universal brotherhood of 
man; that there should be a super world government; that we 
should join in it; that we should go owt democratizing the 
world; and then the same gentlemen refuse to permit a lover 
of liberty, a lover of democracy, to came here and swear alle- 
giance to our flag. It, however, is a minor ineident in what I 
am saying, and I refer to it only to impress the absurdity of 
this whole movement 0 

I was saying, Mr. President, when I was interrupted, that 
you can take the history of the nations of this world, and the 
only nations that haye made great progress are the nations 
that have been reasonably liberal in the matter of admitting 
the peoples of other countries within their own domain, The 
nation which built a Chinese wall about itself limited its 
opportunities, circumscribed its career, and arrested its march 
of progress. Those nations that are composed of the mixed 
bloods of many peoples are the nations that have controlled 
this world from the very first. 

Rome was composed of many peoples and of many bloods. 

France is composed of many stocks. She first took her great 
place in the world after the Franks had swept down from the 
forests of Germany and established themselves as a part of the 
people of ancient Gaul 

Great Britain, which boasts of her lineage, must admit her 
admixture with the Romans, with the Norsemen, with the 
Angles and the Saxons who came in from Germany and grafted 
themselves upon the original stock of the British Isles. 

Germany herself is composed of many different tribes and 
many different peoples. 

Austria in like manner was composed of many peoples. 

It is in the admixture, the flux of humanity passing back 
and forth, that nations get their virility and their life and 
their energy, and the thing that bas given to the American 
citizen his peculiar dominance in the world—for with all his 


-shorteomings, I regard him as the most dominant character 


in the world—is the fact that he is the product of the ad- 
mixture of many races, 

So this policy of exclusion, whieh began originally by killing 
every man who was a stranger in the land, then gradually 
broadened itself until they were admitted in some countries 
with generosity—this policy of exclusion has been a part of 
our national history. This movement that we have in the 
Senate to-day is as old as America It seems to me that the 
first individual who set his foot on the soil of America turned 
around and looked across the sea and said to all his own 
brethren he had left behind, None of you at all can come 
over here. I am the native-born American citizen.” That is 
rather an extreme statement, but it illustrates a general situa- 
tion. 

Some Englishman came over here, then some Englishmen. 
were sent over here; then some Irishmen eame over here, and 
the English told the Irish they were not fit to settle here. 
Then some Germans came over and some Dutch came over, and 
away back, immediately succeeding the Revolution, we had this 
same struggle. 


There has been talk here to-day about these foreigners com- 
ing here and settling in communities. They have done it from 
the frst. There is no change in that. Go over to Pennsylvania. 
It appears from a document which was brought to me, and 
which I put in the Recorp in the speech I made on this matter 
before, that so great a man as Benjamin Franklin, away back 
in his day, warned the people that this country was going to 
be turned into a European provinee, for over in Pennsylvania 
they actually transacted the business in the German language, 
and they actually used it in their courts. The Germans were 
there in such dominant numbers that he came to believe that a 


| foreign : principality was to be established on our soil, and 


when I remember that Benjamin Franklin made that mistake, 
with all his wisdom, I do not wonder that the statesmen of this 
day naturally will fall into error. 

Yet what happened in Pennsylvania? What oecurred with 
reference to this population that herded together so that they 
used their own native language instead of using the American 
language? Is there any better State than Pennsylvania? Are 
there any better people than the Pennsylvanians? Are they 
a discredit to our Nation? Are they an asset to us in peace? 
Are they a source of strength to us in time of war? Have they 
added to the sum total of the moral standing and intellectual 
power of the people of the United States? Yet these people 
herded at that time. 

When the Irish first came here they came very largely, the 
great influx after the famine . They were poor, they 
were they came in the steerage of ships. They were 
denounced. The highbrows met in indignation in all parts of 
the country. 

The gentleman with proscriptive soul was there. He de- 
clared the Irish would ruin this country, because, he said, they 
were ignorant; and they were ignorant, largely ignorant be- 
cause a tyrannical government has closed their schools and 
persecuted their schoolmasters and had closed the door of 
learning in their face. They were poor. Poverty and want 
had put its white finger upon them and reduced them to a con- 
dition of absolute starvation. They came here and herded to- 
gether. They slept in shanties. Some of them lived in the 
most impoverished and desperate condition for many years. 
Yet who is it to-day who dares in America denounce a man 
of Irish Hneage? They are numbered among ohr orators, our 
poets, our statesmen, The sons of those immigrants have taken 
their place proudly with the rest of the people. 

Then the German came, and the German was abused. He 
herded. There are German colonies all over the United States, 
in which gradually the language disappears, gradually the 
racial characteristics become less and less. They melt into the 
great community. But they have herded, just as we hear the 
ery of herding now. Yet I venture to say, in the face of that 
spirit which still exists succeeding the war, when every effort 
was made to fan the hatred of this country for that race be- 
cause we were at war with their country, that the German 
citizen has contributed his full share to the greatness of 
America. 

I see upon this map the great number of people coming from 
Austria is pietured as a warning. I remember very well when 
they came from Austria—from a Province of Austria, from 


the filthy passage they had been compelled to endure. Few of 
them had any money. They settled in colonies. I saw them as 
they walked with their wooden shoes on the depot platform, the 
old women carrying feather beds upon their backs, and cooking 
utensils, the men wearing leather waistcoats that had been 
handed down, it appeared to me, from past generations. They 
went out in the country and settled and lived in sod houses. 
They were regarded as a scourge. All of the alarmists were 
there; all of these native-born American citizens were there to 
denounce the poor Bohemian. Yet I lived to see the sons and 
daughters of those people enter the public schools, and I 
entered with them. I found that about as hard a competitor as 
I had te meet in my classes was a Bohemian boy or girl. The 
stalwart Americans, and the girls were as beau- 
of the so-called American aristocrats whose 
“ granddaddy ” happened to have come here, instead of the 


witnessed the proscriptive movements. I haye seen 
the man who says, “I am better than thou art,” the fellow 
who thinks that the country would suffer if anybody was in 
any manner different from him. Yet 99 times out of 100 the 
man of that sort is the man who lacks the breadth of judgment 
and the charity to recognize the faet that the peoples of all 
countries and of, all lands have their good and their bad; that 
they have their geniuses and have their sloths; that they have 
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of the white race of Europe you find splendid men and splen- 


did women who, given a decent opportunity of life, will make 


good American citizens—the great mass of them. 

In our Fourth of July days we used to think that courage was 
the peculiar heritage of the American people; but the late war 
demonstrated to us and demonstrated to the world that the 
peoples of Europe can stand and fight and die as valiantly, I 
will say—almost as valiantly, at least—as can our Own sons. 

We used to think that we knew all there was in civilization. 
Yet their schools of art and their wonderful achievements in 
music answer back to us that we have much to learn from the 
Old World. 

We used to think that we were the great inventive race of 
the world. Yet when we came into contact with the arts of 
invention that were employed in the late war by European 
nations, we learned that there were other brains that could 
think, and that there were other hands that were cunning. 
When we survey the field of scientific achievement, we must sit 
at the feet of the savants of Europe quite as often as they sit 
at our feet. e 

When we look at the march of progress that has gone on in 
this world, we are bound, if our vision be not clouded, to have 
regard for the fact that while we have been cultivating educa- 
tion here in point of literacy we are far below every European 
state, Sweden leads the list in literacy, closely followed by 
Germany, and in several European countries we find that there 
is a lower degree of ignorance than there is in the United States 
among our own native-born population. 

Moreover, when we examine the figures—and I put them all 
in the Recorp when this debate was on before—we find the 
startling fact that the citizens of foreign countries send a 
greater percentage of their children to school than do the native 
born American citizens. 

The senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] has offered 
an amendment to exclude all immigrants for five years. I do 
not want to speak disrespectfully of Georgia, and I do nat; it 
is a great State, with a great history; but in point of literacy, 
the white population of Georgia is far below the white popula- 
tion of Norway, or of Sweden, or of Denmark, or of Germany, or 
of Holland, or of Switzerland. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Certainly. 

Mr GEORGE. Of course, I know the Senator means no 
disrespect to my State. He said he did not, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think it is a wonderful State. 

Mr. GEORGE. What I want to ask the Senator is this, is 
ree the presence there of a different race, in very large num- 
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) Mr. REED of Missouri. I am speaking of the white popula- 
tion. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know; but has not the other race some- 
thing to do with that condition? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. With dragging down the white? 

Mr. GEORGE. Is there not some relation between the two? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know. The Senator would 
have to answer that for himself. I say this, I think when we 
consider conditions in the Southern States—and in that I will 
include my own State, for we are semisouthern, at least—I 
think we will agree that that part of the country suffered so 
from the Civil War that in the recovery from the economic 
conditions those States were retarded in the matter of educa- 
tion; but there is the condition, without criticism. I am sim- 
ply saying that it is proposed to exclude the people of other 
lands, to exclude a man because of his race. We should ex- 
clude him because of his character, but not because of his 
race. If his character is bad, let those tribunals find it out 
and close the door in his face, but if his character is good let 
the door swing open. When I say his character is good, I 
mean when his character for citizenship is good. 

When did we get this way? I picked up a paper this morn- 
ing and read the statement that a Russian woman had solved 
the riddle of the ages which from the days of Hippocrates 
down to this hour has puzzled all of the students of disease 
and medicine. She had discovered a remedy for leprosy. I 
do not know, but she is quite as likely to discover it as though 
she liad not happened to have been born in Russia. 

We talk about the wonders of radium. A French- woman 
solved that problem. So I might, if I wanted to, stand here 
until to-thorrow morning reciting the achievements of other 
races. You propose to say to people of that kind, “keep out,” 
and you propose to say it based upon a fallacy which I pro- 
pose to expose in a moment. Let me dwell on this a moment. 
There sits upon the Supreme Court bench of these United 
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States a man who would be excluded by the amendment pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Georgia 
Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the Senator means to bring 
me in, because I did not offer the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I meant the senior Senator from 
Georgia. I misstated myself, but I understood the Senator 
to approve it, and I was sorry to hear him say it, for there is 
nothing unkindly in my remarks, as the Senator knows. 

There sits upon the Supreme Court bench of the United 
States a man who once honored this Chamber by his genius and 
his intelligence, who was born outside of the United States— 
born in England. There sat here nearly 80 years a great 
Senator who landed in this country when he was 8 years of 
age with one silver dollar in his pocket, the late Knute Nelson, 
the Norwegian, Was there ever a better American citizen, 
one who loved his country more? 

There sit in this Chamber to-day two or three or four men 
who I understand were born in other countries. I see the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Jounson] here. I have 
traveled all over that great State of his. If we would take 
the Swedes and the Norwegians and the Danes out of Minne- 
sota we would almost depopulate it, and most of them came 
there in my lifetime. As we go over that State we find its 
farms are beautiful; we find its people largely with names that 
indicate they are of Scandinavian origin. What did those 
people do when they got here? They went up there and took a 
piece of prairie that was not doing anybody on earth any goot; 
was not even a pasture for buffalo any more, for the buffalo 
were not there. 

They plowed that sod, they planted it and raised crops. 
They built habitations and barns. They reared children and 
established schools and erected churches. They became a part 
of the great body politic of the United States, and they have 
been just as good citizens as some of those people whose grand- 
fathers happened to come here instead of the individuals them- 
selves coming. Would we add to our wealth if we_ obliterated 
the greater part of Minnesota? Why, somebody will say they 
went in crowds. They did. We find a large percentage of the 
population there of Scandinavian origin. Naturally when one 
man goes from a country and locates he writes home to tell 
his brethren about it, and they come and write to their brethren, 
and we thus get a certain concentration of people. 

Where did this narrow spirit of proscription come from? 
This used to be the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. It used to be taught that here was a habitation for the 
oppressed of the earth. We remember that along the lines 
of Lexington, at Concord, at Valley Forge, at Yorktown, there 
stood many races of men, speaking many languages. I think 
there were 36 different languages spoken in New York before . 
the Revolution. They had many religions, Some of them did 
not have any religion. They all had the religion of liberty in 
their hearts, their divine fires of God Almighty planted in the 
hearts of men, the divine fires of liberty burning there. They 
helped to establish and make this country. They have stood 
on the field of every battle that has been fought, and they have 
stood in the arks of peace, in the avocations of civie life, side 
by side with the man whose grandfather came from the same 
country only a little while before, and they have made good. 

Where is your menace? In what respect have they destroyed 
us? Were they traitors during the recent war? Are they any 
worse in morals than the so-called native-born American citizen? 
Are they any lower in point of education, the second genera- 
tion, the generation first born here? I say they are not, and 
the statistics prove it. 

Native-born American citizens?) How did you happen to be 
born here? Some of our ancestors were sent over here as in- 
dentured servants. Some of our ancestors came here as pris- 
oners. Some of our ancestors came here to escape religious 
persecution. Many of our ancestors, the great majority of 
them, came to escape the hard conditions of life in Europe. 
As soon as a man lands here he turns around and wants to 
slam the door in the face of somebody else just as good a man 
as he is, and he calls that Americanism, 

Now, we have an argument here that there are certain races 
of men in which there is a very large percentage of those who 
are undesirable, and that those undesirables ought to be kept 
out. I agree to the proposition of keeping out every undesirable. 
When we establish these boards, if they are properly adminis- 
tered, we can afford to take down all of the doors and let as 
many come in as come here equipped for American citizenship. 
But as I look at the diagram on the wall to which I have in- 
vited attention I take it that it is intended to demonstrate that 
immigration from the United Kingdom was all right when it 
was yery large in proportion to the total of the immigrants, 
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and that it was all right to come from Germany in large num- 
bers; but that the trouble is there has been a diminution of the 
people from. the United Kingdom and from Germany and a 
larger number of people proportionately have come from the 
other countries. Singularly enough, the map, which must be a 
very bungling affair, does not show anything about the menace 
of immigration that has come from Scandinavia. They are put 
in with “all others.” 

What made this change in immigration? Economie conditions 
in Europe were such that the people of the United Kingdom did 
not much care to move. Economic conditions in Germany were 
such that the people of Germany did not care to emigrate in 
later years. Of course, they have been shut out since the war, 
and therefore the figures are utterly deceiving, utterly deceptive. 
Now reverse the economic conditions and you will reverse immi- 
gration, There is not a man in this Chamber who does not 
know that if we were to open the doors to-morrow and say to 
every German who wants to come to this country and can 
qualify, “The doors are open,” that we would have a large 
immigration from Germany. So that if it is desirable you can 
get it by letting them come in. 

Let us have no more of this hocus-pocus and false pretense. 
If you want to keep a German out, say so; but do not put up a 
map here indicating to me that he was desirable and is desir- 
able, and that there are so few of them coming that that is 
one reason why we are putting this bill through. You know 
and I know that with the present economic conditions in Ger- 
many, if you will open the doors you will have plenty of immi- 
grants from Germany. Moreover, if we are to judge anything 
by what we hear of economic conditions in the British Isles, we 
would have a large increase in immigration from there. We 
would have a large increase, undoubtedly, from all of the north- 
ern countries of Europe, because the applications that have 
come and the desire to come in from those countries already 
indicate it. 

What about Austria? Is Austria to be condemned? Of 
course, I am not speaking of present little Austria. Are not the 
Austrians capable of good citizenship? Among them were the 
Bohemian, the Czechoslovakian, and different peoples from those 
smaller countries. Open your doors and see if they do not 
come Take off your limitations, but put up your tribunals 
and let your tribunals say if a man is not fit for citizenship that 
he can not come in, no matter in what country he was born. 
That is the proper solution. 

Now, I want to give you a little final thought on this that 
may be popular or may not. When I believe a thing I say it, 
regardless of popularity. You want to solve the farmers’ 
problem, do you? If you had two or three million more people 
in this country, two or three million more mouths to feed here 
at home, you would have mighty little surplus sent abroad, 
and the farmers’ problem would be largely solved. 

Moreover, the farmer would be able to get some labor upon 
his farm at prices which he could afford to pay. The farmer 
has been undergoing this sort of an experience: The auto- 
mobile came along and practically destroyed one branch of h 
industry—the rearing of horses and mules. Practically tha 
has ceased as an industry. Those animals used to eat great 
quantities of farm products. To-day that avenue of consump- 
tion is largely closed. Bring over some human beings to this 
country. Let them go onto farms, as they will largely go on 
the farms; let them work for moderate wages, so that the 
farmer can afford to live. After a while they will begin to get 
their feet under them and they will, perhaps, become the 
owners of farms. In the meantime, however, there will have 
been an increased consumption in the United States, and it 
will be found at the end of a reasonable period of time that the 
farm problem will have been largely solved by the creation of a 
market at home that could consume that much of the products 
which the farmers raised and save them from the disability of 
selling their surplus on the broken market of Hurope. 

It is worth while to think a little about these matters; it is 
worth while for you men of the South to ask yourselves the 
question whether you do not need a larger white population in 
the South. Some question ought to be asked as to what is to 
solve your labor problem in the South. I do not pretend to 
instruct you; I do not pretend to say what you ought to do, 
You know that section better than I know it, and one principle 
that I have held to is that States ought to be allowed to run 
their own business, because the people of the State know the 
business of the State better than the people of the other States 
know it. 

I do know, however, to-day the American farmer has to pay 
wages that are prohibitive upon his farming industry, as my 
friend from Minnesota [Mr. JoHNnson], I think, will bear me 
out. 


Mr. President, this movement is but a part of a general swing. 
We are going to exclude everybody; we are going to keep this 
country just for ourselves, we think; but we are simply deny- 
ing ourselyes the wealth of the world, the splendid men and 
women who want to come to this country and live under our 
flag and become a part of this great people. You may do it; 
you doubtless will do it. 

As for myself, I would restrict the immigration simply by 
determining that the individual was capable of becoming and 
intended to become a good American citizen; that he was 
capable of amalgamation into our population and into our 
civilization; that he was well adapted to become a thorough- 
going American citizen. Having done that, I would say to all 
who desire to come, “The doors are open, and we welcome 
vou.“ So we shall develop our own country; we shall increase 
its wealth, its prestige, its power. ‘There will come from other 
lands men with the genius of painters and artists, men with 
a capacity for hard work, men and women with a gift for in- 
vention and music; and all the adornments and all the utilities 
of life they will bring over in their brains and in their hearts, 
just as our fathers brought similar qualities when they entered 
this land. Our country will become greater and better because 
of the addition of that kind of people. This movement may be 
popular to-day, but it is a narrow movement; it is a proscrip- 
tive movement, and in a sense it is a destructive movement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask leave to 
perfect the pending amendment by the elisions and additions 
which are shown on the copy which I send to the desk. I ask 
that the Secretary read the amendment, as I desire to per- 
fect it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania modifies and perfects the amendment which is now 
pending. The Secretary will read the amendment as proposed 
to be modified. 

The Reaping CLERK. The amendment as proposed to be 
modified reads as follows: 


At the end of section 8 insert the following: 

“On or before March 4, 1926, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor shall jointly make an esti- 
mate showing as nearly as may be the several national origins of the 
persons who in 1920 comprised the whole population of continental 
United States, excepting the descendants of such persons as were 
involuntary immigrants into the territory now included therein. In 
the preparation of such estimate the said officers are authorized to call 
for information and expert assistance from the Bureau of the Census, 
and to receive and utilize any information that may be available from 
other sources, 

“After July 1, 1927, the maximum total number of immigrants that 
shall be admitted into the United, States in each fiscal year shall, 
unless the Congress shall in the interim provide otherwise, be 150,000, 
and the annual quota of each nationality shall bear the same ratio to 
said maximum total number of immigrants as the number of inhabit- 
ants of the United States having that national origin shall bear to 
the whole number of inhabitants other than the descendants of inyol- 
untary immigrants. On or before April 1, 1927, said officials shall 
jointly proclaim and make known the quotas of each nationality, 
determined as aforesaid, and thereafter the said quotas shall continue 
with the same effect as if specifi¢ally stated herein, and shall be sub- 
ject to correction and readjustment only if it shal] be made to appear, 
to the satisfaction of said officials, that an error of fact has occurred 
in said estimate or in said proclamation.” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the changes 
that have been made in this amendment consist in postponing 
the date for the effective application of the method by one 
year, making it July 1, 1927, instead of July 1, 1926. Another 
change in date extends the time for the commission, consisting 
of three Cabinet officers, to make their report to March 4, 1926, 
the purpose of that being, in case there should be a change in 
the administration, to give the new officials ample time to 
make their report to the Congress. I may say that these 
changes have been drafted after a conference with the Senator 
from Mississippi and other Senators on the other side of the 
aisle, and I understand that with these changes the amend- 
ment is now generally acceptable. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. On yesterday, or the day before yesterday 
I believe it was, when the Senator offered his amendment, it 
carried with it the provision that in 1926 the method proposed 
in his amendment should apply. The amendment has now been 
very materially changed, and in view of the modification of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania, I 
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shall withdraw the substitute which I offered, with the expecta- | evem if the amendment should be adopted, will not interfere 
tion of qffering the amendment, which: I reserved the right to with the mation the Senator from Mississippi proposes to make? 
offer when we began the consideration of this bill, to change | Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator from Pennsylvania in- 
the basis of the quota frem the census of 1910 to the census of 


tend to have a vote to-night? I have not said anything with 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Missis- 


respect to my amendment. I have been awaiting an opportunity 
when it might be discussed. 
sippi withdraws the substitute for the amendment whieh is 
new pending. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not expect to ask for a vote 
Mr. WELLIS. May I interrupt the Senator 


on the Senator's amendment to-night, but I think we might as 
well vote on the pending amendment. I do not understand that 
Mr. HARRISON. May 1 say further, before the Senator | there is any opposition to it. 
proceeds, that under the manimous-consent agreement the The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
vote will come first on the amendment offered by the Senator | amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania as 
from Pennsylvania, and then E understand the Senator from | modified. i 
Ohio [Mr. Wazis] desires: that in lieu of 2 per eent, as pro- ‘The amendment as modified was agreed to. 
vided by the committee amendment, he may offer an amend- Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. President, I ask that 
ment fixing the percentage at 1 per cent on the basis of the the amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris], 
census of 1910. which proposes total exctusion for a period of five years, be now 
Mr. WILLIS. If 1 may interrupt the Senator there, it will | laid before the Senate and be considered next. 
not be necessary formally to present the amendment, although | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to that 
it has been pending for some time, because the vote, as I order? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will state the 
understand, under the agreement now reached, will come first 
upon the committee amendment in line 10, on page 12, and 


proposed amendment of the Senator from 
The Rramxe CLERK. On page 12, it is proposed to strike 
those who, like myself, favor the 2 per cent provision need 
only vote against the committee t. 


out lines 9 to 22, both inclusive, and to insert in lien thereof 
amendmen the following: 
Mr. HARRIS. Then, when that question is out of the 
wa 


That for the period of five years, beginning 60 days after the pas- 
y— sage of this act, the iminigration of aliens into the United States is 
The PRESIDENT pro e e ee desires to 8 prohlbited. 
e wnanimous-consen 
mind the 8 6 the Senator from Penn. The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is upon: agree- 
sylvania is the pending amendment. ne te ee ee t Mr. Presid 
Mr. WILLIS, I understand that, and I am quite agreeable r. ennsyivania. Mr. President, I do not mean 
to that; but after that amendment, as modified, shall have been | t° 3 amendment at length, but I will ask the Senate 
ai 4 of, th the question will recnr—and if I am mis- to bear mind in voting on it just what the effect of total 
taken about that I hope I will be corrected by the Chair— | exclusion will be. 
agreeing to the committee amendment in line 10, on page I agree with the Senators who think that the United States 
12, which will raise the question that I am specifieally inter- 2 ae along very well on 2 population. This country 
ested in, namely, to adopt an amendment providing that the | i$ no longer underpopulated; but the amount of immigration 
quota shall be 1 per cent. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the Chair understands, 
that is the situation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am going to object to the 
unenimous-consent request. The logical place for the amend- 
ment which I have offered—and I think it was the first amend- 
ment offered—is before any of the other amendments which 
lave been presented. As E understand, the agreement pro- 
posed by the Senator from Pennsylvania would allow a vote en 
practically every other amendment before voting on my amend- 
ment, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think the Sena- 
tor from Georgia has not caught the drift of what I said. I 
am not asking for any unanimous-consent agreement whatever, 
and I believe the Senators who have in mind a vote on the 
percentage question and on the censuses to be established as a 
basis would not object to a vote first being taken on the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia, which proposes total 
exclusfon. It seems to me that logically the Senator from Geor- 
gia should have his amendment voted on before we go into the 
question of percentages and censuses, and I should expect to 
second his request that his amendment be considered. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do nof think there is any objection at all 
to the request of the Senator from Georgia. . 

Mr. HARRIS. With that understanding, then, of course, it 
is agreeable to me. 

. WILLIS, E the Senator will yield to me for a moment, 
Iam very greathy interested in obtaining a vote on the commit- 
tee amendment in line 10 om page 12, but I am quite agreeable 
to the suggestion now made by the Senator from Pennsylvanfa 
and the Senator from Mississippi that before that is done, the 
Senator from Georgia may have a vote on his amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think there will be any objection to 


that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Not at all 2 

Mr. HARRIS. Then, we will get a vote on the amendment to 
provide. total exclusion for five years; we will get a vote on the 
racial-group proposition; we will get a vote on a 1 per cent 
quota based om the census of 1910, and we will get a vote on the 
2 por cent quota based on the census of 1890. 

Mr. WILLIS. Precisely. 

Mr. HARRISON. So that the Senate will have an opportun- 
ity te express itself by record vote as to which one of the 
methods they lke the best. 

Mr. REED of Pemnsyivania. That fs exactly the situation. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understand, a vote on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania and now pending, 


had before that I feel sure that the United States will not 

suffer from the amount of immigration provided under any of 

them, and when we consider the cruelty and the suffering that 

ee e ee ee it seems 
me—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
make a statement like that, because it is misleading, I should 
like to have the Clerk read my amendment. I have exactly 
the same exeeptien in my amendment, in the very same words, 
that the Senator has. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have misunderstood the 
Senator’s amendment if it does take care of such cases. I ask 
that the Secretary state the amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
state the amendment. 

„The Reaptwe CLERK. The amendment proposes to strike out 
lines 9 to 22, both inclusive 

Mr. HARRIS, That is not the amendment. I send the 
amendment to the desk and ask to have it stated. : 

The READING CLERK. On page 12, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 9 te 22, beth inclusive, and to insert the following: 


Phat for the period of five years, beginning 60 days after the pas- 
sage of this act, the immigration of aliens into the United States is 
prohibited, 

| DEFINITION OF “ IMMIGRANT” 

Suc. 3. When used in this act the term “immigrant” means any 
alien departing from any place outside the United States destined 
fer the United States, except (1) a government official, his. family, 
attendants, servants, and employees; (2) an alien visiting the United 
States temporarily as a tourist or temporarily for business, study, or 
pleasure; (8) an alien im continuous transit through the United 
States; (4) am alien. lawfully admitted to the United States who 
later goes im transit from ene part of the United States to another 
through foreign contiguous territory; (5) a bona fide allen seaman 
serving as such on & vessel arriving at a port of the United States and 
seeking to enter temporarily the United States solely in the pursuit 
of his calling as a seaman; (6) an allen previously lawfully admitted 
to the United States who is returning from a temporary visit abroad; 
(7) the unmarried child under 18 years of age, father or mother over 
65 years of age, the husband, or the wife of a citizen of the United 
States; and (8) an alien entitled to enter the United States solely 
to carry om trade under and in pursuance of the provisions of a pres- 
ent existing treaty of commerce and navigation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In order that the Recoxp 
may be entirely clear, the Chair desires to state that the 
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amendment just read from the desk is the amendment to 
which the unanimous-consent agreement applies. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And not the amendment first 
read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And not the amendment 
first read. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 
The amendment that was just adopted, offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, was to part of section 8. This amendment 

applies to it in its original form. Does this supersede the 
amendment that was offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and which was just adopted? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As I understand, the amend- 
ment now pending would supersede subsection (a) of section 
8, but would not affect the amendment just adopted as to 
national origin. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Georgia 
whether he intends to nullify what the Senate did with respect 
to the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania a few 
minutes ago? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, there is so much confusion 
that I could not hear the Senator's question. 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, that was adopted a while ago, as modified, pro- 
vides that beginning on July 1, 1927, the number of immigrants 
shall not exceed 150,000 annually, based on racial groups in 
this country. The amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
provides for total exclusion for five years, as I understand. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is it, with such exceptions as are stated, 

Mr, HARRISON. Consequently, it would nullify the amend- 
ment just adopted by the Senate; and the Senator intends to 
apply his amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, the same as to the rest of section 8? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is my intention. 

Mr. HARRISON. We had better know what we are voting 
on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. 
1 ting the question.] By the sound the noes seem to 

aye it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). 
general pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses]. If that Senator were present, however, be would 
vote us I propose to vote, and I therefore feel at liberty to vote. 
1 vote s nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE (after having votel in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 
Understanding from his speech that he would vote as I have 
voted, I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. In his absence I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I haye a general pair with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. BAYARD]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moss] and will allow my 
yote to stand. 

Mr. WILLIS. My colleague, the junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess], is unavoidably absent. I am advised that if he 
were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky {Mr. StanLEy] to the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. COLT (after haying voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrooxHart) and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Batt], who is unavoidably absent. I am informed that he 
would vote as I have yoted, and I will therefore allow my vote 
to stand. - 

Mr. McNARY. My colleague [Mr. STANFIELD] is unavoidably 
absent. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST] on account of serious illness 
in his family. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent. 


I have a 


I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Warsow] is absent on account of serious illness in 
his family, and that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] 
is absent on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 46, as follows: 


> YEAS—16 
Adams Harris Mayfield Sheppard 
Caraway Harrison Neely Shields 
Dial Heflin Overman Smith 
George Jones, Wash. Pittman Stephens 
NAYS—46 
Brandegee Fernald McLean Simmons 
Broussard Fletcher 3 Smoot 
Bursum Gerry orbe Spencer 
Cameron lass orris Sterling 
cape: Hale Oddie wanson 
Colt Harreld Pe per Wadsworth 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Ph Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Kendrick Rals “4 Warren 
Dale Keyes Reed, Mo. Weller 
ge King Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edwards 2 Robinson 
rust McKellar Shipstead 
NOT VOTING—384 
Ashurst Elkins Ladd Stanfield 
1 . Ferris La Follette Stanley 
Bayard Fess Lenroot Trammell 
Borah Frazier McCormick Underwood 
Brookhart Gooding McKinley Walsh, Mont. 
Bruce grene Moses atson 
Couzens well Owen Weller 
Curtis i onsen Calif. Ransdell 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Shortridge 


So Mr. Harrts’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed to the bill to-morrow, but I am 
going to ask the privilege of having the amendment read, for 
the reason that it may come on for discussion early in the 
morning. I ask that it may be read, and then be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
proposed amendment. 

The Repo CLERK. On page 12, at the end of line 22, the 
Senator from South Dakota proposes to insert: 


Provided, however, That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration to ascertain the. different racial groups con- 
stituting the people of any nation entitled to its quota of immigrants 
under this act, and the approximate number of people in each of said 
groups, and when it shall appear that the people of any nation are 
composed of commonly recognized and well-defined distinct racial 
groups such quota shall then be apportioned to the several racial groups 
in the ratio that the number in each such group bears to the entire 
population of such nation. That immigrants belonging to any racial 
group shall not be admitted in excess of the number so apportioned, 
nor shail the number of immigrants from any such nation or country 
exceed the aggregate of those apportioned to the several racial groups. 
The Commissioner General shall, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Labor, preseribe all necessary rules and regulations for carrying 
these provisions into effect, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask that the committee amendment on page 
12, line 10, be now reported. It was the understanding reached, 
that that is to be the next amendment taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the pending amend- 
ment. The Secretary will state the amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 12, line 10, the committee 
proposes to strike out “200 and in addition thereto 1,” and to 
insert the word “ two,” so as to read: 


Sec, 8. The annual “quota” of any nationality shall be 2 per 
cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality 
resident in continental United States as determined by the United 
States census of 1910. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, just a brief statement con- 
cerning the parliamentary situation. I had printed an amend- 
ment intended to be offered reducing the percentage from 2 to 1. 
It will not be necessary to call up that amendment, because the 
same thing can be accomplished by voting down the com- 
mittee amendment. Those who desire to reduce the percentage 
from 2 to 1 should therefore vote against the pending amend- 
ment. 

It will be noted that the secretary properly read some other 
language; namely, 200 and in addition thereto”; that is to 
say, the bill provided originally for a minimum quota of 200, 
but at the bottom, in lines 21 and 22, that is changed by the 
committee to 100. So the question now inyolved is simply 
whether the percentage shall be 2 per cent or 1 per cent, based 
on the census returns of 1910. 


The amendment will be 
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There are two points to which I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate in that behalf. The argument urged against 2 per 
cent based on the census returns of 1890 Is the fact that it is 


to some extent discriminatory against peoples coming from 
certain countries. For example, under the present law there 
can be an immigration from Austria in the year of 7,300. That 
would be cut down under the 2 per cent provision based on the 
census returns of 1890 to 1,100. Under the proposed amend- 
ment—that is to say, if the Senate votes against this amendment 
and makes it 1 per cent—the number would be 2,400. 

Take another example. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rur] some time ago referred to the people of Czechoslovakia. 
Under the present law 14,000 can come in from that country 
every year. Under the 2 per cent proposition based on the ecen- 
sus returns of 1890 the number would be cut down to 2,000, but 
8 the proposition I am suggesting 4,200 would be admis- 
sible. 

Take the case of Denmark. Under the present law 5,600 can 
come in from that country. Under the 2 per cent proposition 
based on the census of 1890 the number would be cut to 2,900. 
Under this proposal it would be 1.800. 

In other words, the people of no nation can complain, be- 
cause we are using the basis of the present luw, and we pro- 
pose to apply it to all natfons the same. It is a fact that the 
argument can justly be made against 2 per cent based on the 
returns of 1890 that it does discriminate in favor of some na- 
tions and against others. Indeed, frankly, that is the purpose 
of that amendment. f 

I am calling the attention of the Senate to the fact that this 
proposition, which can be attained by simply voting down the 


- committee amendment, is fair and equitable to all nations. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator, his 
proposition is to strike out 3 per cent and insert 1 per cent. 

Mr, WILLIS. My proposition, and what I hope the Senate 
wilt do, is to vote down the committee amendment proposed 
to be inserted on line 10, which is to insert the word two.” 
If the Senate will vote that down, then the language of the 
original bill will stand, making it 1 per cent, if we leave it 
on the basis of the census of 1910. Of course, there may he 
other amendments, to change the census; but we are now 
talking about the percentage. 

Mr. KING. The effect of the Senator's amendment would be 
to restrict immigration to approximately one hundred and 
fifteen to one hundred and twenty thousand? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; approximately one hundred and fift 
or one hundred and twenty thousand. * 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to make 
a statement at this point. When this committee amendment 
was reached in the regular course of procedure, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris] offered the following amendment 
to it: On page 12, line 10, strike out “two” and insert “one,” 
ang in that situation the entire subject was passed over. The 
Chair is bound to recognize the pendency of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia to strike out “two” and 
insert “ one.” 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President, I thought that had been cov- 
ered in the agreement that was reached. Of course, I do not 
care whose amendment is voted on, I introduced an amend- 
ment at the same time, but I may suggest to the Senator from 
Georgia we will get at the specific thing in which he is inter- 
ested, and in which a number of us are interested, simply by 
voting against the committee amendment. I hope the Senator 
from Georgia will consent to withdraw his amendment, as I 
have done mine, so as to come at the matter directly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I. offered an amendment to 
shut out immigration for five years. That having been voted 
down, I would now like to have the percentage reduced to 
1 per cent, that being the next best thing. I am perfectly 
willing to have the Senator from Ohio offer his amendment in 
whatever form he desires to present it. 

Mr, WILLIS. If the Senator will note, what he has in view 
by the introduction of his amendment and what I have sought 
to accomplish will be brought about directly by voting against 
the committee amendment. 

There is only one other word I want to say; and that ts to 
answer a question as to the effect 1 per cent will have on the 
number coming in. To those who are interested in restriction 
I want to say that this proposition to make it 1 per cent, 
based on the census of 1910, will make the number admissible 
practically 120,000 per year, but if it is made 2 per cent, 
based on the census of 1890, it will be more than that; that 
is to say, 169,000. The basis proposed in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania would make it ap- 
proximately 150,000. To those who actually want to restrict 
immigration I will say that this proposition will reduce it to 


a smaller number than will any amendment now presented. I 
hope the Senate will vote against the pending committee 
amendment, and thus fix the basis at 1 per cent based on the 
census of 1910, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on the table there is an 
amendment which I offered on the 3d of April proposing to 
change the word “two” to the word “three.” Is it proper 
to present that amendment at this time as a substitute for 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Ohio? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio has 
not offered any amendment. l 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it proper for this amendment to be 
offered as a substitute for the amendment proposed by the 
committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question, as 
the Chair understands it, is on the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hagris]. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Georgia announeed his 
willingness and desire to withdraw his amendment, as I under- 
stood him, so the question would be on tlhe committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 
stand the Senator from Georgia as withdrawing his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, what I want is to get a 
vote on the proposition to reduce the percentage from two to 
one. If the Senator's amendment reaches that result without 
any complications, I am willing that it should be offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chafr understands, 
then, that the Senator from Georgia withdraws his amend- 
ment, and the question is upon agreeing or disagreeing to the 
committee amendment. The Senator from New York asks if 
a further amendment to that amendment is in order. A fur- 
ther amendment is in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It seems to me that under our 
unanimous-consent agreement the next business before the 
Senate is the adoption or rejection of the committee amendment, 
which is to strike out the words read by the Secretary and to 
insert the word “two.” Under our unanimous-consent agree- 
ment no other amendment can be considered until the com- 
mittee amendments are first disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment suggested 
by the Senator from New York is an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, and fs therefore in order. 

Mr, COPELAND. I offer, then, as an amendment on page 12, 
line 10, that the word “two” be stricken out before “per 
centum ” and the word “three” inserted, I want to speak on 
that in due time, but perhaps the Senate would like to recess 
now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr, COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I think we might as well recess 
now, because I know the Senator is very much in earnest about 
his amendment and I know that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wars] will oppose anything that has 8 per cent in it. 
{Laughter.] We will therefore have a long controversy and 
we might as well recess now. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand an agreement has already been 
made to take a recess at the conclusion of to-day’s business. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. An agreement has already, 
been made to take a recess, and if the Senator from New York 
will yiet® to me to make the motion 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the unanimous- 
eonsent agreement be carried out and that the Senate take a 
recess until noon to-morrow, 

Mr. COPELAND, I understand that I will have the floor 
to-morrow. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to take a recess, 
is not in order as long as the Senator from New York has the 


oor. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand it has been agreed that we shall 
take a recess when the Senate concludes its business to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has not con- 
cluded its business. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it hardly fair for me to detain 
the Senate to-night. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senator from Arkansas 
will state the point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think the Chair does not understand the 
situation, The point of order is that the Senator from New 
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York [Mr. Corananp] yielded to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rexo] to make a motion that the Senate carry out its 


unanimous-consent agreement and take a recess until 12 o'clock 


to-morrow. 

Mr. LODGE, That motion is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 
stand the Senator from New York to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LODGE. He yielded for that precise purpose, 

Mr. ROBINSON. If he did not do so then, I know he will 
do so now, 4 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York a moment ago,.as the Chair understood him, stated that 
he had not yielded for that purpose. 

‘Mr, COPISLAND. I beg the Chair’s pardon; I stated I 
would yield that a recess might be taken. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from New York yield to 
me now? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield, 

Mr, ROBINSON. I move that the Senate execute its unani- 
mous-consent agreement heretofore made and take a recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield for that purpose? : 

Mr. COPELAND, -I yield. 

The PRESIDENT -pro tempore. The question is on the me- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

_ The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until ‘to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 17, 1924, at 12 o’clo¢k meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, April 16, 1924 


The House met at 12 o’clock-noon, and -was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Loving hesvenly, 1 DR Serra Whose mighty world 
we are gruteful to be awake agaln—we thank Thee for the 
morning hour with its new révelation of Thy power and glory. 
‘Renew our strength with the birth of each new day. Reveal 
to us the beauties and the opportunities of life, and may our 
‘daily labor become to us a sacrament. Always keep our ambi- 
‘tions ‘and purposes set on worthy objects. O give us the wis- 
dom and the grace to receive Thee to our hearts, This day 
go benuttful—may the glory of nature above and the promise 
of the earth below inspire us to see Thy face and to magnify 
Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


‘MESSAGE FROM ‘THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
Was requested: 

S. 2797. An act to authorize the payment of claims under 
the provisions of the so-called war minerals relief act, 

SENATE (BILL REFERRED 


‘Under ‘clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the ‘Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee as indicated ‘below: 

S. 2797. An act to authorize the payments of claims under 
the provisions of the so-called war minerals relief act; to the 
Committee en Mines and ‘Mining. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM from the Committee on Enrolled Bills 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 655. An act to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels 
sold within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 

AN EXPLANATION 

Mr. SARS of Florida. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemau from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

“Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, when the immigration 
bill was up for consideration my ‘colleagues, Messrs. Crank 
and Drawer of Florida, were tnavoidably absent. I understand 
they were both paired, but there is some misunderstanding, 


and the report has gotten out that they were opposed to the 
Immigratlon bill. If my colleagues had been present I have 
been assured, and I can assure the House, I believe, that ‘both 
of them would have voted for the immigration bill as it passed 
the House, and therefore I desire to make this statement and 
have it go in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is chere objection? 

There was no objection, 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE TYSON OF ALABAMA 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr, Speaker, on Monday last, the 
House made an order setting aside Sunday, May 18, 1924, 
for memorial services on the life, character, and public services 
of Hon, Jonn R. Tyson, late a Representative from the State 
‘of Alabama. I ask ununimous consent that that order be set 


‘aside and-vacated and that an order be entered setting aside 


‘Sunday, May 25, 1924, for memorial services on the life, 
character, and ‘public services of Hon. JohN R. Tyson, late a 
Representative from the State of Alabama, 

The SPEAKER, ‘The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, ‘May 25, be substituted for May 18, 
for memorial services on the life, character, and public services 
‘of Hon. Jonn R. ‘Tyson, ‘Inte a Representative from the State 
‘of Alabama. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. It is so ordered. 


OLDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask ‘unanimous 


‘consent for one minute. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unni- 
-mous consent to proceed ‘for one minute. Is there objection’? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask ‘the 
‘attention of our administration friends on ‘my right to ‘the 
fact that we have enough Members on this side to transact 
business this morning. We understand that the public busi- 
ness ins been much delayed, and we are ready to help, but they 
do not seem to come to our aid. I am just suggesting to the 
‘gentlemen on the other side of the aisle that here we are rendy 
to transact the business of the country, und ‘we plead with 
‘them that they keep ‘enough Members here to help keep bust- 
ness going. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Does the gentleman believe that 30 Mem- 
bers ure enough to transact business? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is twice 15. : 

Mr, HOWARD of Nebraska. I not only believe ‘but know 
that all the time we have been keeping enough over here to 
‘help vou folks do business, but often you do not have even a 
hundful. It is not right. 


HOUE OF METING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK Ar M. 


Mr. BONGWORTH. ‘Thanking ‘the gentleman for his as- 
Butane that the Members on his side are ready to help trans- 
ct business, I ask ‘wnanimous ‘consent that when the House 
‘aijourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKDR. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day ft adjourn ‘to 
meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Pardon me, Mr. Speaker; will 
that be Friday? 

The SPEAKER. No; Thursday. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska, I would object if it were Fri- 
day, but as it is I do not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Thursday always follows Wednesday. 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is fhere objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Honse meets to-morrow, after the disposal of matters 
on the Speaker’s desk, I be permitted to address the House for 
40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
‘consent to address the House for 40 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
what subject? 

Mr. DAVEY. The occasion for this address is the fact that 
the President of the United States has proclaimed next week 
as forest-protection week, and I desire to address the House on 
the subject of trees and their advantage to human life, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If we are going to continue work 
on the legislation that is now before us, all right; but the 
making of addresses of the kind the gentleman wants to make 


Reserving the right to object, on 
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2 interfere with public business. However, I shall not 
0 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in extending remarks on 
the immigration bill, I would like to haye permission to in- 
clude a letter which I received from Secretary Davis, of the 
Department of Labor, on Mexican and Canadian immigration, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. The immigration bili, H. R. 7995, which 
we have passed in this House does not apply the quotas to 
contiguous or other American territory. I believe this is its 
weak point, one that ought to be remedied by immediate supple- 
mental legislation. What shall it avail us to close the ways 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific, if we leave open the thousands 
of miles along our southern and northern boundaries? 

If across these boundaries we received only Mexicans and 
Canadians, the matter might not be so serious, but we find 
many Europeans entering America by these back doors which 
we have left open. We let in not only Mexicans who can pass 
the literacy and health tests, but Europeans who have lived 
five years in those countries, and the forging and falsifying of 
certificates of residence are easily accomplished. 

The extent of this immigration is almost inconceivable. 
During the first six months of the present fiscal year we have 
admitted 41,769 from Mexico and 103,616 from British North 
America, as set forth in Mr. Davis’s letter. These numbers 
were admitted legally. How many more came illegally be- 
cause we have not men enough in the service to patrol these 
borders? The extent of this illegal immigration is also set 
forth in the letter of the Secretary of Labor. 

It has been said in the course of the debates on the bill 
which we have passed that if the existing laws were enforced 
not a thousand could come in from Mexico, for it was estimated 
that from 75 to 90 per cent of such applicants are illiterate. 
This is not borne out by the facts. The Mexicans who are ad- 
mitted can pass and have passed such literacy tests. I believe 
the requirement is the ability to read 41 words, and the Mexi- 
cans seem to have proceeded that far in their education. We 
can not protect ourselves by merely enforcing existing laws. 

Smugglers in immigration operate on our land borders as 
successfully, or more so, as smugglers in alcoholic liquors, To 
the south there is what the Secretary of Labor calls “an imagi- 
nary line through a 1,000-mile desert.” Smugglers charge im- 
migrants $4 a head, which is half of the legal price per head. 
It constitutes a profitable business. The immigration officials 
are constantly on the alert with what men they have at com- 
mand, and they are constantly deporting immigrants who have 
entered Ulegally. We ought to give to the Department of Labor 
more men and means to do this work if we want it done at all. 
And if we do not do it, of what avail are the restrictions in the 
bill which we have just passed and which we hope to see enacted 
into final law?. 

APRIL 15, 1924. 
Hon. Jauxs J, Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. SECRETARY: During the course of a debate on the 
floor of the House on the immigration bill, it was asserted by Rep- 
resentative Raker, of California, that while the number of Mexican 
laborers and Canadians entering the country was large and to that 
extent serious, the situation did not call for new legislation, for the 
reason that these admissions were due to nonenforcement of existing 
laws und not due to lack of laws. This, and other statements of like 
nature, leads me to submit to you the following questions ; 

1. Are these statements correct? 

2. What number of Mexicans and Canadians have entered the 
conntry in recent years? 

3. Are the literacy, physical, and mental tests being enforced 
against aliens applying for admission from contiguous territory? 

4. What changes in the immigration law enforcement personnel 
have been made since the beginning of the present administration? 

5. What active steps does the Immigration Service take against 
aliens smuggled in across land borders? 

6. Would larger appropriations for the enforcement of the immigra- 
tion laws reduce immigration from Canada and Mexico? 

7. Would the registration of aliens help to stop the illegal entry 
of aliens into this country? 

I would be pleased if you could furnish me with answers to these 
questions, for I believe that they would help to solve a problem that 
was left unsolved by the bill which was passed in the House last week 

Sincerely, Cyrenus COLB. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
z e OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 15, 1923. 
Hon. C¥renvs COLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : In answer to your letter of April 14, * will 
answer, so far as possible, seriatim, the questions you raise. 

1, That statement that more rigorous enforcement of the idea 
immigration laws would reduce materially the number of admissions of 
aliens from Canada and Mexico is not substantially correct. While it 
is true that a larger patrol force would reduce the number of surrep- 
titious entries, all the forces in the world could not keep out any alien 
able to read the required language cards, pass the mental and physical 
tests, and pay the small head tax of 58 so long as the law places no 
other restriction or limitation against him, Millions could qualify for 
admission to-day if they but presented themselves at a regular Inspec- 
tion point. The illiterate Mexicans who-are here have come in surrep- 
Utiously. 

2. Following is a table showing number of aliens admitted from Mex- 
ico and Canada during the past five years: 


First siz months, 1924 


First sig months, 1924 
9 ee Ä es STs ae eee 103, 616 


The fluctuations shown above represent many factors other than 
economic conditions. They reflect to a great extent the vacillating 
policy with reference to law enforcement on the Mexican border prior 
to the coming in of the present administration, to some extent they 
reflect war conditions, and to a large extent the present policy of 
limiting immigration from Europe. The greater the restriction against 
Europe the greater will be the number of Mexican and Canadian ad- 
missions, unless the same restriction is made to apply to the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere. If a demand exists for common labor and 
that labor is not permitted to come in from Europe, the employers 
of labor are going to look toward Mexico and Canada as a source of 
supply. An “open-door"” policy toward the Americas also leads to 
greater activity for smugglers of aliens and an increasingly difficult 
enforcement of all the provisions of the immigration law. 

You will note the fluctuation in these recorded admissions. One cause 
for this was an order made on May 22, 1917, by the then Sccretary 
of Labor, instructing immigration officials on the Mexican border to 
disregard the literacy test, the contract-labor section, and the head-tax 
provision of the immigration law with reference to the coming of 
Mexican people who were to engage as workmen in agricultural pur- | 
suits, This order remained in force until March 2, 1921, or until 
within two days of the passing out of the Wilson administration. I 
have never been able to learn how many people came under that pro- 
vision. I find one statement in the files to the effect that during 
the fiscal year 1919 there were imported under this rule a total of 
9,098. It is my understanding that none of those coming under this 
arrangement were counted as immigrants, because they were admitted 
on the theory of coming temporarily and with the condition that they 
must be returned to the place from which they came. I have been 
unable to kuow how many of them returned. Substantially, the report 
was made to me that most of them had violated the conditions of 
their admission and had left the particular employers to whom they 
had come. 

It appears that about January 1, 1920, a suggestion was made for 
legislative action atithorizing the practice of permitting Mexican 
laborers to come for agricultural purposes- regardless of the contract- 
labor, literacy, and head-tax provisions of the law, and that pending 
such action instructions went out that the original order remain in 
force. 

Under date of March 19, 1920, the assistant chief of staff for 
military intelligence made a report to the director of military intelli- 
gence upon this subject. He reports, among other things, that since 
the suspension of the provisions of the immigratior law relating to 
Mexican laborers it was estimated from facts furnished by Mexican 
and American Lorder officers that in excess of 100,000 Mexicans entered 
the United States between February 1, 1920, and the date of his 
report; that these laborers entered the United States ostensibly for 
the purpose of seeking employment; that but a small part of this 
number had passed through immigration stations, and that by far 
the greater part of them had entered the country surreptitiously ; 
that for many weeks prior to his report every road leading from the 
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south into Sam Antonio, Tex., had on it a stream of these immi- 
grants, many of them in tags; that many of these Mexicans, declared 
they were leaving Mexico to escape abuse and mistreatment: by, armed 
factions in that country; that not in a single case investigated did 
it appear that these. people came to the United States because of 
offers of employment or indveements of that kind. 

1 find many. reports in the; files covering this, transaction, and in 
other files that these Mexicans were crowding American workmen out 


of their jobs because they were willing to take employment at wages 


which, would not permit the worker to live on the basis of American 
standards of living. One report, in March, 1920, indicates that there 
were at that time about 100 Mexicans, in the eity of Pocatello, Idaho, 
and that two-thirds, of, them were working, on municipal improve- 
ment work and, on buildings in open competition with American 
Workers, I 1 

3. All ot the literacy, physical, and mental, laws prescribed. by the 
act of 1917 are being enforced against aliens, applying: for admission 
from contiguous territory, Aa I have, previously, indicated, the, laws 
were very much relaxed under the former administration and were 
not all again of¥cialJy put into force, until March 2, 1921. Lon 
realize, however, that the Department of Labor, is not responsible 
for the adequacy or efficiency, of the physical and mental tests. They 
are imposed by the, Public Health Service, After I took office I in- 
sisted that the slack which was given out during the previous, years 
be taken up so that the borders should be as tightly closed as pos 
sible against surreptitious entries and especially im, the enforcement 
of all the provisions, of the law applicable to those applying regularly 
at immigrant stations.. This has been done, and, the Commissioner 
General, with whom I have again just conferred, states that he has 
received reports from every inspector in charge that my instructions 
unve been carried out and that the tests are all in full force and 
effect. The literacy test cards have been changed from time to time 
to make them more effective, 

While endeavoring to assume undue credit for extenslye and persis- 
tent enforcement of the immigration laws on the Mexican border, it 
is my firm, belief that the law has never been more rigidly adhered 
to. It is also my belief that the fact that, the official reports for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, indicate a very large increase of 
immigration from Mexico to the United States, is explained by the 
gradual success of, efforts to prevent surreptitious entry from that 
country by compelling those who wish to come to pass through. the 
official stations in the regular way and meet the requirement of the 
law. I am net vai enough to believe that our efforts have been 
wholly: successful, and I admit with considerable humiliation: that E 
believe that at least as many more entered from Mexico: during the 
past fiscal year through irregular channels as were recorded by the 
officer of the Government: at our immigration, stations, Assistant 
Secretary Henning has just returned from an Inspection of conditions 
on the southern, border, He reports that it is generally estimated 
that there is not less than twice as many surreptitious entries as legal 
ones and our inspector in charge at Laredo. places the number at 
five times the legal admissions. The Rio Grande River bas practically 
a dry bed during eight months of the year and forms a thousand 
miles of boundary between Mexico and the United States: Even when 
it is at Its maximum flood, it Is not too much of a barrier, Our 
files indicate that smugglers agree to carry alſens across and endeayor 
to land them safely at $4 per head, which is only half the amount 
of the head tax, From Et Paso west there is only an imaginary line 
through a thousand miles of desert, and many people find it conven- 
leut to cross to the States from Mexico at points where there is no 
human habitation for a hundred miles. 

4, There have been no extensive changes in the personnel of the 
Immigration Field Service. You are fully aware, Congressman, that 
the personnel of the Immigration Service is almost wholly made up 
of ciyil-service employees, and for the most part, changes which have 
occurred during the present administration are the natural result of 
resignations and replacements controlled by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The service has, however; been reorganized so that we are 
getting more out of the men employed, and given them to understand 
that the job of immigrant inspection is not one to be played with. 

We have; in addition to the regular force, organized a patrol! under 
the leadersttp of a man well known for his ability in handling 
‘smugglers and detecting the presence of Mexiear violators of the law, 
He has pursued his activities so religiously that a price has been 
jald on his head by Mexican bandits, making his activities exeeed- 
ingly dangerous to him. I merely mention this fact to slow you the 
activity of our immigration patrol. For the most part, however, 1 am 
not responsible for the personnel of the service. It was here when 
I came, 

5. T have just referred to the activity of our border’ patrol on the 
Mexican ftontier: A similar force is organized on the Canadian front; 
though its duties are mot attended by such great personal tisk as on 
the southern border. We are constantly on the watch for smuggled 
aliens and follow every lead giver to us in running them down. When 
caught they are immediately slitpped out. Alles wlio have come from 
other countries and merely used the adjacent territory asa means of 


evading: the laws: relating to admission by the front @eor’’ are 
returned to the, countries from which they originally came. If the 
alten be a; Mexican, ineligible fer admission because of inability: to 
pass the required tests and furnish the $8 head tax, he is escorted 
across| the border. There is nothing, of course, to prevent that alien 
from doing the same trick over again and perhaps the second, third, 
or some later time succeed: in making hia way into one of the Northern 
States, This 10 a very active process. 

6. As to your query, would larger appropriations for enforcement of 
the immigration laws: reduce immigration from Canada and Mexico, 
the Commissioner General of: Immigration recently testified before the 
Immigration Committee of the House of Representatives that with 
250 additional men ow patrol on each border the number of surrepti- 
tious entries could) be decreased to the minimum, and that to provide 
this: force, together with necessary equipment, would) require about 
$4,006,000. ‘This, however, would not m any manner affeet the number 
of Mexicans and Canadians who would or could enter through regular 
channels. Io the very Hmit of its ability the Immigration Service has 
sought owt! and deported these unlawfully here, and prosecutions. have 
been instituted, and in a: great many cases convictions have been 
obtained: against thase responsible for and participating in the Illegal 
entry of aliens, but such activity can never take the place of a law 
restricting the number which may be admitted by inspectors. That 
number will increase rather than decrease with the tightening of the 
border and the increasing demand for common labor which can not be 
supplied. from Europe, 

I baye been given to understand that the Mexican Government is 
opposed to the immigration ot Mexican; workmen. to, the United States. 
I find in my files, for example, à letter of the Secretary of State of 
the United States, dated March 29, 1920 (Me 81111.504/203),, in 
which he transmits a copy of a despatch dated March 11, 1920, from 
the American consul at Mexico City, “in further relation to the 
steps the Mexican Government is reported to be taking to prevent 
Mexican laborers from’ emigrating to the United States for the pur- 
pose of accepting employment in this country.” In his communication 
the Ameritan consul calls to the attention of the Seeretary of State 
of the United States the sallent points in a bulletin issued by the 
Mexicam Ministry of the Interior and published in the Official Gazette 
March 10, 1920, and states, This bulletin is in line with the policy 
ef the Mexican Government to discourage such emigration.” 

I have learned through personal contacts with prominent men in 
Canada that the Canadian people would gladly submit to a uniform 
rule with reference to the movement of aliens from all the world inte 
the United States if that rule would result in keeping the United 
States free from the presence therein of large numbers of people of 
low. standards of living, who are not assimilable with the Cancasian 
race, They believe over there that the presence in the United States 
of great numbers of these people will ultimately mean their entry 
ipto Canada. You, of course, know that under existing law Canadian 
authorities reject many Americans. who desire to enter Canada, and in 
many, ways the restrictions in Canadian law are more potent and 
extensive than the proposed quota limitations for the coming of 
Canadians to the United States under pending American legislation, 

T. Now, your question about the registration—of course that would, 
iu my mind, settle the whole problem. There is some opposition on the 
part of some of the representatives of Jabor to this plan on the theory 
that it sayors of espionage. I want you to understand, Congressman, 
that I will not sponsor a bill which would permit of Government officers 
spying on the alien or work a hardship upon “him in any way as long 
as he is legally within the country and conducting himself as a peace- 
ful and law-abiding resident. What I am trying to do is to work out a 
plan in the form of.a bin which might be called “Uncle Sam's frater- 
nity "—an organized moyement to be helpful to the alien. Personally 
I would not want to call aliens those who come here to join with us in 
bullding up this country. I would call them “friends.” We should 
provide some means of helping the worthy alien and weeding out at the 
same time the undesirable ones, That Is the purpose and essence of my 
enrollment plan. As soon as 1 have completed the draft of the bill 
which I shall recommend I will be glad to send vou a copy. 

In closing, Mr. Congressman, let me call your attention to Senate 
bill S. 2365, introduced by Senator Wa'rson, of Indiana the provisions 
of which extend the principle of limitation of Immigration to the coun 
tries of ‘the Western Hemisphere, It also provides a method for taking 
care of seasonal and speetal labor needs through the use of special immi- 
gration certificates. Pam inclosing a copy of this bill; and I know you 
will agree with me that we should not lock the front door without 
supplying some means of closing: the back gate. 

Sincerely yours, ; 
James J. Davis. 


What is the remedy for the evils set forth in this letter from 
the Secretary of Labor? There must be a remedy found, or 
All we have done so far will have been in vain. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box}, a member of the 
committee, “ greatly regretted” that the provisions of the bill 
could not be applied to Mexico, and, by inferenee, to Canada. 
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The same gentleman confessed, or admitted, that the committee 
found the task so great that they did not dare to extend the 
restrictions to Canada and to Mexico, in fear of losing support 
for the bill. 

Was that fear reasonable? I think not. The bill would have 
passed with as large and, perhaps, larger majority had its pro- 
visions been extended to the two contiguous territories. Many 
professed their opposition to the bill was based on the fact 
that it did not include Mexico. The chairman of the committee 
[Mr. JoHNson] has promised that some supplemental legisla- 
ton will be introduced. I hope that will be done. 

I am sorry it was not included in the bill that we have 
passed. We could have cleaned up this whole matter in one 
piece of legislation, had the committee so willed it. 

I believe that the least we can do now is to place both Canada 
and Mexico under the same quotas, with, perhaps, regulated 
admissions from Mexico, in conformity with seasonable em- 
ployments, the same to be under the control of the Department 
of Labor. The 2 per cent quota, if applied to Mexico, would 
admit only 1,500 a year from that country—and if we want to 
keep America and American labor especially, truly American, 
that number may be ample. 

The bill which has been passed is in need of immediate 
revision. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the committees, 
The Committee on Agriculture was called. 


SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS ABROAD 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Agriculture, I call up the bill H. R. 7111. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
H. R. 7111, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7111) to promote American agriculture by making 
more extensively available by expanding the service now rendered 
by the Department of Agriculture in gathering and disseminating 
information regarding agricultural production, competition, and de- 
mand in forelgn countries in promoting the sale of farm products 
abroad, and in other ways. 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar and the 
House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, just a moment, Before we 
go into the committee, I think we ought to have some under- 
standing about time. 

The SPEAKER. The rule provides the time. That is a 
matter for the committee to determine and not for the House. 

Mr. BLANTON, I thought it might be determined here, 
I just want a few minutes. I do not ask to control any time, 
but I want just a few minutes on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. That can be determined in the committee. 
The House automatically resolves itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CH1NpBLoM] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7111) to promote American agriculture by making 
more extensively available by expanding the service now 
rendered by the Department of Agriculture in gathering and 
disseminating information regarding agricultural production, 
competition, and demand in foreign countries in promoting the 
sale of farm products abroad, and in other ways, with Mr. 
CHINDRLOM in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
7111, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7111) to promote American agriculture by making 
more extensively available by expanding the service now rendered 
by the Department of Agriculture in gathering and disseminating 
information regarding agricultural production, competition, and de- 
mand in foreign countries in promoting the sale of farm products 
abroad, and in other ways. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. KercHam]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. KINCHELOB.. I understand that under the rules of the 
House on Calendar Wednesday there is an hour on each side. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the rule, as the Chair understands 
it. Any Member, within the ordinary practice as to recogni- 
tion, who is opposed to the legislation before the committee 
will be entitled to recognition after the gentleman in charge 
of the bill has either exhausted his time or reserved the balance 
of his time. 

Mr. KINCHELOEH. My purpose in asking that was that I 
did not know whether there would be anybody having control 
of the time or not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman proposing the bill is 
entitled to an hour, which he can use as he desires, and then 
any gentleman opposed to the bill is entitled to an hour. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The point I had in mind was whether 
the time would be under the control of two gentlemen and 
they would dispose of that time for and against the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I believe that it has so long been the custom 
that it might be considered as the established practice in this 
House that on Calendar Wednesday the one in charge of the 
bill has an hour, and then if anyone of the committee is 
opposed to the bill he is recognized first. After that, if no 
member of the committee is opposed to the bill, some other 
oe of the House should be recognized if opposed to the 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands the rule and 
practice and will govern himself accordingly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the Chair will pardon me, I be- 
lieye it to be the best practice that when there is no opposition 
that only an hour is taken in debate; that is to say, that any- 
75100 who is not in opposition is not entitled to an additional 

our. ` 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair so understands the rule and 
the procedure. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KercHam] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the purpose of this bill, H. R. 7111, is well indicated 
in the title, and if I may have the attention of the committee 
I think a careful reading of it will clearly convey to all who 
are interested what is intended to be accomplished by the bill. 

The title reads as follows; 


A bill to promote American agriculture by making more extensively 
available by expanding the service now rendered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in gathering and disseminating information re- 
garding agricultural production, competition, and demand in foreign 
countries in promoting the sale of farm products abroad, and in 
other ways. 


The bill contains four brief paragraphs intended to give 
legislative form to the suggestions incorporated in the title. 

I think all of us who are at all familiar with the agricultural 
situation recognize the great difficulties which it confronts, 
and I'am sure that the temper of this body is to do everything 
that can be done in the way of legislation tc give relief. 

It has seemed to some of us—and I believe that much of the 
legislation before the House of Representatives points in that 
direction—that a careful consideration of the development of 
foreign markets is one of the things that will afford a very 
considerable measure of relief to agriculture, and it is with 
that purpose that the bill has been introduced, giving to the 
Department of Agriculture a bit more leeway with reference 
to the conduct of its work in the development of foreign 
markets. 

I may say for the information of the committee that for 
many years—going back as far as 1883 and coming on down 
through the years from that time—there have been appearing 
in our appropriation bills for the Department of Agriculture 
sections that gave that department the right to go into the 
foreign fields and gather and to disseminate information that 
would be valuable to our American farmers, looking particu- 
larly toward the sale of their products in foreign fields, 

All of you who have followed the development of agriculture- 
in recent years know that with the intensification of that work 
many new ideas have been developed, not only in.our own 
agriculture but especially in fields abroad, and I think we may 
fairly say that many of the farmers of Europe have developed 
various plans that would be of great value to us, and so studies 
have been made in many of these foreign countries where 
their practices have in them something of suggestion to our 
own farmers, and these studies have been brought back by the 
Department of Agriculture and made available for our own 
farmers. 

It is the purpose of this bill to mark out clearly the fields 
in which our Department of Agriculture may work. They 
have been doing considerable work in this field in the days gone 
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by, but the department feels that possibly the lines have not 
been marked out with sufficient clearness, and it is the purpose 
of the various paragraphs of this bill to do just that thing. 

Now, may I call attention, very briefly, to the four para- 
graphs of the bill, The first one simply gives form to the 
purpose expressed in the title and indicates the field into 
which the department’ may go in obtaining and disseminating 
this information, and the language of the bill, I think, would 
be enlightening at this point and I do not think any discussion 
beyond the mere reading will be necessary. 3 

Paragraph 1 gives the Department of Agriculture the power 
to acquire and to disseminate useful information that will 
enable American farmers to adjust their operations and prac- 
tices better to meet world conditions, especially information 
concerning agricultural economics, farm management, and agri- 
cultural marketing practices employed in foreign countries, 
and the past, present, and prospective production of and de- 
mand for agricultural products in foreign countries, including 
animals and animal products, dairy products, cereals, fibers, 
fruits, vegetables, nuts, and other farm and forest products. 

Paragraph 2 simply gives the Department of Agriculture 
the authority to cooperate with American producers, farm 
organizations and associations of various kinds in extending 
ong strengthening the demand for agricultural products 
abroad. 

Paragraph 8 of the bill gives to these representatives of our 
Department of Agriculture abroad, the rank of agricultural 
attachés, and in order that the members of the committee 
may understand that this has the approval of the Department 
of State, I submitted paragraph 3, to the Department of State, 
together with a suggested substitute for it, in order to meet 
fully what was believed to be the wishes of the Department 
of State, and I submit a letter from the Secretary of State 
giving his approval of the substitute that will be offered, 
differing only in language from the section that appears in 
the bill: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 19, 192}. 
Hon. JOHN C. KETCHAM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Sim: I am in receipt of your letter of March 8, 1924, submitting 
a redraft of section 3 of your bill, H. R. 7111, relative to the manner 
of accrediting agricultural attachés. As observed by you the original 
language of this section is not altogether appropriate as it pro- 
poses that the Department of State shall accredit agricultural at- 
tachés in the same manner as a secretary in an embassy or legation, 
whereas in the strict sense only ambassadors and ministers are ac- 
credited to foreign governments. The language of the proposed sub- 
stitute appears to meet all requirements and to provide in the correct 
way for establishing these officers with appropriate standing as a 
part of the diplomatic mission. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


Paragraph 4 simply gives to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
power to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, and also the right to 
cooperate with any department or agency of any government, 
any State, Territory, District, or possession in connection with 
this work. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM, In just a moment. I have almost com- 
pleted my statement, and at its conclusion I shall be very glad 
to yield to anyone to answer any questions I may be able to 
answer. f j 

I may say that this bill has been given very careful study 
not only by the Department of Agriculture and all the depart- 
ments that are interested particularly in it, specifically the De- 
partment of State, but has been submitted also to the various 
farm organizations of the country. 

The approval of the Department of Agriculture is expressed 
in a letter from Secretary Wallace, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 23, 1924. 
Hon. G. N. HAUGEN, 5 
House of Representatives. 

Dean Mn. Harcen: I have your letter of February 16 requesting my 
opinion on a bill (H, R. 5568) introduced by Mr. Ketcuam, To pro- 
mote American agriculture by making more extensively available and 
by expanding the service now rendered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in gathering and disseminating information regarding agricultural 
production, competition, and demand in foreign countries in promoting 
the sale of farm products abroad and in other ways.” 
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This proposed legislation has been given very careful study by this 
department. We regard it as necessary to enable ys to continue un- 
hampered our sewice to American agricultural interests. It is not 
necessary for me to explain to you the need of this work and especially 
the necessity of leaving nothing undone that can be done to maintain 
and extend foreign markets fór our surplus agricultural products. ‘This 
bill defines the scope of the work of the department in the foreign 
field and puts it in the form of permanent legislation, so that there can 
not possibly be any misunderstanding as to the authority for work 
which the department has been carrying on for the past 40 years. I 
trust there will be no delay in enacting it into law. 

Very truly, 
Hexny C, WALLACE. 


The following statement shows that the farmers’ organiza- 
tions indorse it: 


H. R. 7111, introduced by Mr. KETCHAM, is a bill to promote 
American agriculture by making avaflable and expanding the service 
now rendered by the Department of Agriculture in gathering and 
disseminating information regarding agricultural production, competi- 
tion, and demand in foreign countries in promoting the sale of 
farm products abroad and in other ways. We strongly urge all 
Senators and Congressmen to facilitate the passage of this bill. There 
never was a time in the history of American agriculture when there- 
was a greater need of the activities contemplated by this bill. 

Respectfully submitted. 


L. J. Taber, master National Grange; T. C. Atkeson, Wash- 
ington representative of the Grange; C. S. Barrett, 
president Farmers“ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America; F. J. Haganbarth, president National 
Wool Growers’ Association, by 8. W. McClure; A. M. 
Loomis, secretary American Dairy Federation and 
secretary National Dairy Union; Geo. C, Jewett, gen- 
eral manager American Wheat Growers’ Association; 
Chas. V. Holman secretary National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation and secretary National Bourd of 
Farm Organizations; Chester Davis, commissioner of 
agriculture, State of Montana; Western Tarif! Asso- 
ciation, by S. W. McClure, manager; Pendleton Com- 
mercial Association, by S. R. Thompson, chairman 
agricultural committee, also president of Oregon Ex- 
port League; Chas. E. Hearst, president Iowa State 
Farm Bureau, Des Moines; George E. Duis, North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, Grand Forks, N. 
Dak.; W. L. Stockton, Clarkston, Mont., president 
Montana State Farm Bureau; Carl Gunderson, South 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, Mitchell, S. Dak. ; 
G. P. Mix, Moscow, Idaho; T. C. Winn, Nephi, Utah: 
A. R. Shumway, Milton, Oreg., Oregon Wheat Growers’ 
Association; Hubert Egbert, president Farmers’ Union, 
The Dalles, Oreg.; S. Sykes, president Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, . - 


Mr. Chairman, summing up the argument in support of 
this legislation, the purpose of this bill is to put into per- 
manent form legislative authority now carried in the annual 
appropriation bill; to clearly define the field of activities of 
the department relative to foreign markets for American agri- 
cultural products and relative to competition in agricultural 
production in foreign countries, in order to remove any uncer- 
tainty as to legal authority; and to broaden the language so 
as to include in the scope of the department's work a consid- 
eration of relative cost of production, cooperative marketing, 
standardization of farm products, and so forth, as applied to 
world agriculture. 

It is now well recognized that, to be of most service to the 
farmer, information as te production and marketing agricul- 
tural products must embrace the whole field of agricultural 
production and cover the potential world demand for these 
products, as prices are fixed lurgely by world production and 
foreign demand. With respect to the United States, the annual 
appropriation acts provide for collection and dissemination of 
crop and market information, economic and cost studies of 
the production and distribution of farm products, standardiza- 
tion, methods of handling, shipping and marketing of farm - 
products; in short, provides for a complete coordinated pro- 
gram covering all essential subjects on which information 
should be had regarding the marketing and production of farm 
products. 

This bill proposes to give the authority to the Department 
of Agriculture to continue its activities which will enable the 
American farmer to have information with regard to supply 
of and demand for agricultural products throughout the world 
and a knowledge of probable future developments in the agri- 
cultural situation in foreign countries. 
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The need for a well-defined and consistent policy with regard 
to collecting and disseminating information- with regard to 
world demand for and production of agri products is 
greater now than at any time in the history ef the country. 
The American farmer is looking to the Department for intelli- 
gent guidance in planning his program of production, and this 
can be given only when the department is in an unhampered 
position to study conditions thropghout the world. 

I think sufficient has been said unless there are some ques- 
tions. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska, The speaker has very clearly 
elucidated all but one provision of the bill, and I am not quite 
clear about that. I would like to know whether or not it is 
the intention of the committee to have these appointments made 
from the civil-service list, or are they to be made at the will and 
the pleasure of the Secretary of Agriculture alone? 

Mr. KETCHAM. If the gentleman will pardon me for the 
moment, I will get a draft of the substitute for paragraph 3, 
‘which has been approved by the Secrefary of State, and read if. 
I think that will answer the question more clearly and more 
directly than anything I might say to the gentleman, ‘The lan- 
guage of paragraph 3, as approved by the Secretary of State, 
reads as follows: 


The agricultural commissioners at present representing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in foreign countries shall, hereafter he known as 
agricultural attachés, and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to appoint from time to time other agricultural attachés, after an 

examination to be held under his direction and in accordance with the 
regulations of the Civil Service Commission to determine their compe- 
tency. Such officers when designated for assignment to foreign posts 
by the Secretary of Agriculture shall, through the Department of State, 
be regularly and officially attached to the diplomatic missions of the 
United States in the countries in which they are to be stationed, and 
when ‘such officers are assigned to countries in which there is no diplo- 
matic mission of the United States, appropriate recognition and stand- 
ing with full fucilities for discharging their official duties shall be 
arranged hy the Department of State: Provid 1, That the Secretary of 


Mr. KETCHAM. Yes; it is contemplated that that will be 
done, and the purpose of this bill is net in any way to come in 
conflict but to supplement the work that is being done by 
other agencies of the Government. 

Mr. MAPES. The Department: of Commerce, through the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, sends men into the 
same countries that these men will go, doing work for in- 
dustries outside of agriculture, does it not? a 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES, And the State Department is doing some 
such work through the Consular Service? 

Mr. KETCHAM. It has done some work of that sort. 

Mr. COLTON. This requires a technical knowledge that 
men who have not the knowledge can not get. 

Mr. KETCHAM. That is true. Agriculture has become so 
highly differentiated that there is much technical information 
that must be gathered and made available for our own people, 
and that requires people particularly skilled and trained in a 
Hine of work that can not be done by other men in other 
departments, It is not duplication of work or trespassing 
on work in other territory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michl- 
gan has expired. : 

Mr. HAUGEN: T yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KETCHAM: I will. 

Mr. MAPES. My understanding was that the Department 
of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture were attempt- 
ing to get together and to reach an understanding so that it 
would prevent duplication of this work; has that been accom- 
plished? =. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I thitik the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture may submit a statement from the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce that will be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. MAPES. A few days ago I received information that 


| this bill would not come up to-day or until after an understand- 


State may reject the name of any such officer whose assignment to ing between the two departments had been worked out. 


the foreign post for which be has been designated would, in bis judg- | 


ment, be prejudigdal to the public policy of the United States. 


By this language the gentleman will clearly see that these 
attachés are to be appointed after an examination to be held | 
under the direction vf the Secretary of Agriculture and in 


accordance with the regulations ef the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to determine the competency of the men to be appointed. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. That is very satisfactory, 
and will the gentleman permit just one more question? Does 
the gentleman not think that in our splendid American lan- 
guage there might be some word to take the place of that 
nasty foreign word you bave in there—attaché? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am sure that the genius and the ability 
of the gentleman in such matters is very greatly appreciated, 
and I am enough of an American to share some of the spirit 
he has, but inasmuch as this is the language in which all the 
diplomatic business of the world is couched, L suppose prob- 
ably we had better fall into the form and forego our patriotism 
in that particular, ; 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. That genius and ability of 

which the gentleman speaks is laid at his feet, and if you 
want me 12 help rewrite the bill in the American language, 
I will do it. 
Mr. KETCHAM. In turn, may I say I will submi; that to 
those who have these matters in charge? ‘They are matters 
beyond the purview and the power of the gentleman who is 
now occupying the floor. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the. gentleman. yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. COLTON, Reverting to paragraph 3, wilr there be a 
duplication of work on the part of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Commerce? Is it not a fact 
that the Department of Commerce now gathers much of this 


é I may say to the gentleman that the 
purpose of this bill is to avoid any duplication with any other 
department or any conflict, 

Mr. COLTON, Let me say to the gentleman that I am 
entirely in sympathy with the bill, and I had understood there 
would be no duplication. 

Mr. MAPES., Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM, I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr, MAPES. Other departments, are sending men abroad 
to do work for other industries outside of agriculture similar 
to that it is proposed to have these agents do for agriculture, 
are they not? 


Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will permit, I conferred 
with the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and he is perfectly willing that the bill should 
come up and the gentleman will be here on the floor. 

Mr, HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KY TCOANM. I will 

Mr. HERSEY, I understand from the gentleman’s bill that 
this is enlarging the work of the Agricultural Department along 
similar lines that they have worked in the past. 

Mr. KQTCHAM, Somewhat. 

Mr. HERSEY.. Now, will the gentleman give us. some esti- 
mate of the probable additional cost, the annual. cost, by the 
enlargement of the bureau along these lines. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I can not answer that, but whatever small 
increase is required could be handled under the provisions now 
in the appropriation bill. If it is found that the work is so 
important as to require a special appropriation the department 
might come baek and submit estimates in the regular way, but 
no Pe in the appropriation is asked under the terms of 
this bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentléman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KEPCHAM. I will. 

Mr. MAPES. Am I to understand that the committee has 
consulted with the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce who has introduced a bill somewhat 
similar for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
the Department of Commerce, and that this bill is satisfactory 
to the Department of Commerce as it is now drawn? 

Mr. KETCHAM. That is the word of the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that the farm organizations throughout the country—the 
names of which he will place in the Recornp—have indorsed this 
bill? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Have any of them opposed it? 

Mr. KETCHAM. None has opposed it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has it been generally submitted and have 
they had an opportunity to study the provisions of tlie bill? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. ý 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is no minority report? 

Mr. KETCHAM. No. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Was there any objection to the bill before 
the committee? 

Mr. KETCHAM. No objections in the hearings before the 
committee. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my 
time, and I ask permission to revise and extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in op- 
position to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is any member of the committee op- 
posed to the bill? If not, the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Texas. ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, had there been any member of the committee opposed 
to this bill, I would have preferred taking 10 or 15 minutes 
from him, and I hope to use only that length of time; but 
in discussing the question with some of my colleagues from 
time to time as to the manner by which we are increasing 
from year to year the number of bureaus, institutions, and 
expenses of the Government, I have found that many Mem- 
bers do not know how and where it creeps into our system. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Has the gentleman been informed that this 
bill does not increase the salary, does not increase the num- 
ber of employees, does not increase any expenses nor any 
bureaus? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to show that it does. If my 
distinguished friend from Louisiana has that idea of the bill, 
he never was more mistaken in his life. 

I am here to do my duty as a Representative of the Gov- 
ernment, 1 of the 435 Members. When I find year by year 
that the bureaus are increasing, that the institutions of 
Government are increasing, that the expenses are increasing, 
that the appropriation bills are coming in regularly, calling 
for more and more money out of the Treasury, and that the 
people must be taxed to put that money in the Treasury be- 
fore it can be taken out, then I find myself thoroughly awake 
on the proposition, and I carefully study and am going to 
inspect every bill that comes on this floor that seeks to take 
more money out of the Treasury and seeks to add one single 
employee more to the pay rolls of the Government. 

I am going to watch and find out where these increases of 
bureaus come in, and if you will talk with the membership 
they will tell you that they have not been able to find out how 
it is enlarged every year. It is enlarged every year by just 
such bills as this. 
` I know that it is rather dangerous politically for a Member of 
the House to oppose a bill that has as many farm organization 
indorsements as this bill has, It is rather dangerous if he rep- 
resents an agricultural district, as I do. This bill is indorsed 
by the representatives of every farm organization. I know 
that. I have read the indorsements, I have seen their signa- 
tures in the report, but that does not deter me one minute from 
rising here against a growing system of waste and extrava- 
gance that means increased taxation to the people of the 
country. 

Let me call your attention to what this bill does. My friend 
from Louisiana [Mr. Aswerr] is one of the most dist nguished 
Members of the House. He has had long service here. He pays 
rather close attention to legislation. He has good ideas and 
good judgment on many things. I have consulted with him 
many times 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman is not going to cut that out 
of the Recoxp, is he? 

Mr. BLANTON. I take his judgment on lots of things. I 
follow him on everything on earth that is proper. I am going 
to show him where he has slipped a cog on this bill. He says 
that it will not cost a dollar more. That was his statement. 
He says that it will not add an extra employee. That was his 
statement, and if it was not I want him to deny it now. I shall 
show him now where he has slipped a cog. I read from subdi- 
vision 3 of this bill: 


The Department of State shall accredit, in the same manner as a 
secretary of an embassy or legation of the United States, as agricul- 
tural attachés with diplomatic standing, to such countries ag the Sec- 
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retary of Agriculture shall deem advisable, the agricultural commis- 
sioners at present representing the Department of Agriculture in for- 
eign countries, and such other agricultural attachés— 


Mr. KETCHAM, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I want now to convince 
my friend of where he has slipped a cog. The bill does not stop 
there. It continues: - 


and such other agricultural attachés as shall be appointed from time to 
time by the Secretary of Agriculture 


And so forth. 7 

Mr. ASWELL. That does not increase the number at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Department of State shall accredit such 
other attachés as shall be appointed from time to time by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. What does that mean? It means 
that there are going to be others appointed under the provi- 
sions of this bill, and that this legislation is a warrant to pay 
their salaries and their expenses through the Committee on 
Appropriations. This is the legislation that is going to warrant 
that. Without this legislation the appropriation if brought in 
would be subject to a point of order, and we otherwise could 
control it in the various appropriation bills. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, In just a moment. I am going to yield to 
the gentleman later. Let me show you something else about 
this bill. I read now from subdivision (4): 


The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act * * * 
and shall have the power to appoint, remove, and fix and pay 
the compensation of such officers and employees, not in conflict with 
existing law, and make such expenditures for rent outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia— 


That means foreign countries, if you please; that means In 
Paris, that means in England, that means in China, that means 
in Japan, that means in every country of the world wherever 
he sees fit. And he shall— 


* + make such expenditures for rent outside the District of 
Columbia, printing, telegrams, telephones, law books, books of refer- 
ence, maps, periodicals, furniture, stationery, office equipment, travel, 
and subsistence allowances and other supplies and expenses which 
shall be necessary to the administration of the act in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, and as may be appropriated for by Con- 
gress. 


Mr, ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. We, the Congress, fix 
subsistence allowances in other bills. 

We, the Congress, fix travel pay in other bills; we, the Con- 
gress, fix compensation in other bills; but in this bill as to these 
employees we are leaving it, we are passing the buck, we are 
transferring it from the Congress to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to fix the salaries first and then fix travel and subsistence 
allowance second and then to pay such of these expenses as he 
wants to in his own discretion. 

Mr, KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

15 BLANTON. I am not willing to do that. Yes, I will 
yiel ; 

Mr. KETCHAM. In the first place, does the gentleman think 
there is really any great alarm about the size of an organiza- 
tion, in view of the fact that in 40 years this organization has 
only develoned something like seven men abroad. Is the gen- 
tleman alarmed as to the development which may come to agri- 
culture after 40 years 
Mr. BLANTON. It is because Congress has allowed only 
seven, I know how much this bill means to my friend, and I 
sympathize with him. This is his pet, and I would like to do 
him the kindness to vote for it were it not for the fact of tak- 
ing money out of the pockets of the American people. The gen- 
tleman speaks of these farm organizations, their representatives 
having signed this report, having indorsed it. I want to tell 
you where I get my instructions from for fighting this bill. 
Do you remember when the distinguished member of the Repub- 
lican steering committee [Mr. Darrow] brought in on the floor 
of this House a bunch of petitions to this Congress which cov- 
ered all of that large stand there, signed not by these repre- 
sentatives of farmers but by 850,000 actual dirt farmers them- 
selves of the United States. They were the ones I will have 
back of me, if you please. They brought that petition in here, 
and Mr. Darrow put it in the Recorp. What was it those 
farmers told us. They send here a solemn mandate to us and 
said “Men, we command of you that you shall cut down the 
expenses of the Government. We demand of you that you stop 
increasing taxes; we demand of you that you stop increasing 
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*salaries; we demand of you economy in Government.“ That is 
What the dirt farmers whom I:represent: back home have said; 
that is the kind of mandate they sent to me and to vou. I 
want to tell you I would take their mandate before I Will that 
of their representatives who have signed this report indorsing 
the bill. z l 

Let me say this to my friends: It. Is very easy to pass a bill 
of this kind. The distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, in whom we all have confidence and whom we all 
-love, brings this bill in here. “He is*representing the farmers 
apparently—ostensibly. Nobody else has risen in opposition to 
it. It is the kind of bill chat iscexpetted to be taken up and 
‘passed unanimously without reading. About the only opposi- 
tion we heard was that of the gentleman from Nebraska | Mr. 
Hewanp l, who got up and said, I object to the word tat- 
taché.“ I Want that changed to an American word.“ Whut do 
‘the farmers of the country care about ‘foreign: pronunelation of 
a ‘word? It is money in the bill that is taken out of ‘their 
pockets with which they ure most concerned; vet the distin- 
‘guished gentleman from Nebruska says that if you change the 
word “attaché” tos some American word, then all right; that 
he will go out and get his lunch, and thus the bill passes, and 
the money is taken out. And we go back home to our constit- 
nents and they call us tocaceount, and we say that we can not 
help it; that it was a unanimous report; that if we had gotten 
up and fought it we could not have stopped it; and they would 
answer, “Why did not yeu fight ar make an effort?“ And we 
say it would not have done any good; it would have passed 
anyway. I am here telling you I am going to stand here on 
this floor and fight such measures that increase taxes, and 1 
do not care if my vote is the only one against it. Sooner- or 
later the people are going to send Representatives here Who are 
going to back me up in my efforts for economy, and you watch 
‘and see if they do not do it. I Will have some company here 
‘sooner or later who are going to fight with me to reduce taxes, 
because I um going to continue this fight on this floor until it 
accomplishes something for the people of this country. 

I want to show you what is in this appropriation bill we 
sidetracked yesterday that embraced 663,349,160. I am for 
ifereign representation in foreign countries. I am for having 
some to represent our interests. I am for having some- 
body there, to look out for the foreign markets; but I want to 
show; you here in this $63,349,160 appropriat ion bill that we 
provide already hundreds of thousands of dollars for just such 
purposes. Now I am going to yield to my friend, and I want 
him to’get' up here and tell you just what happened in the last 
few duys that has caused the Secretary of Commerce to with- 
draw his opposition from this bill. Tell us, please, what Hap- 
“pened. 1 yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KBHTCHAM. May I say I did not ask for the privi- 
lege of the floor? 

Mr. ‘BLANTON. I ‘did not think the gentleman could tell 
us, So T“shall not insist on yielding to ‘him unless he wants 
to be -ylélded to. I ‘will yield to some member of the com- 
mittee to tell us, Will not some member of the committee. get 
up here and tell us? “Iam going to yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas because he ‘rises to enlighten us. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, I am a member of the Committee 
zon Agrieuttyre—— l 

Mr. ‘BLANTON. Tél us just What caused the Secretary 
‘of Commerce to ‘withdraw ‘opposition to this bill? 5 

Mr. TINOHHR. My understanding is he never had any 
opposition tothe bill, and never having had any he could not 
withdraw it. If the gentleman knows that the Secretary 
f OCommerte ever objected to the “provisions of the bill, I 
wish he would inform ‘the committee of something that we 
never heard of. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that tlie distinguished gentteman-~-the author of the 
‘pill—be granted permisslon to revise his remarks in whith he 
referred to any ‘opposition that the Secretary of Commerce 
formerly had to this bill, so he will be consistent with the stand 
‘taken by the gentleman from Kansas. I say that because he did 
refer to opposition. I did not bring it in. 

Mr. TINCHER. I understand ‘the reference was to the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
“merce, He had two bills here, and there was some difference 
between the two committees concerning the bill. What you 
are talking about is Secretary Hoover objecting to this bill, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Has there been any objection from the 
Department of Commerce? 

i r. KETCHAM. I have had no communication from the 
Secretury uf Commerce with reference to the bill. | 


‘status in these, foreign countries, 


Mr. ‘BLANTON, Has the chairman of the Committee on 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce any objection to it? 
Mr. KETCHAM. I Will not answer as to that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not ask you to answer if you do not 
want to. But I want to show you what is in this Commerce 
Department appropriation bill for our foreign representation, I 
want to show you that we already have foreign representation 
With respect to the marketing of our various products. I read 
on page 46 of the appropriation bill making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor, that we argued yesterday in the House, 
the following: 


‘Commercial “attachés; For ‘commercial “attachés, to be appointed 
e * * by the Secretary of Commerce, $241,000! ~ 

Then the “next paragraph, „Promoting commerce, Europe 
and other areas, $385,000.” 

Then, further, “District and cooperative office service,” if 
you please, $166,000 more. 

Do you know that every bit of this money that is in this 


‘appropridtion bill has been ‘made mandatory on the Committee 


on Appropriations to put in this bill because we passed just 
Such legislation as this heretofore? From time to time some 
such bill has been brought in here as is brought in now, and 


“we pass it. We have sought the paths of least resistance, 


and have said nothing and let it pass, Now, we have. to pass 
appropriations to respond to that system. 

Now, here is something else in this $63,349,160 appropriation 
bill: “Promoting commerce, South and Central. America,” 
$243,000. And again, Promoting commerce in the Far Bast,” 
$213,000 more. Then for “ Export Industries, to enable the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to investigate and 
report on domestic as well as foreign problems relating to the 


‘production, distribution, and marketing in so far as they 


relate to the important export industries of the United States,” 


and so forth, $582,550 more in this bill, Then for Raw-material 
investigations,“ $50,780. Then for “Collecting statistics: Fer 


securing information, * * * reports of stocks of baled 
cotton in the United States, and of the domestic and foreign 
consumption of cotton”—get that, ,gentlemen—* the domestic 


and foreign consumption óf cotton,” $805,000 more in this bill 
that you are to pass to-morrow. 


Mr. GARBER. What page is the gentleman reading from? 
Mr, BLANTON. Page 55—$805,000 more, if you please. 
Do you know what happens when we have our Secretary ef 


State give the standing of an attaché to an individual in a 
foreign country? Do vou know what happens? You are con- 
‘ferring on that individual social prestige. 
‘our diplomatic attachés, and we already have our cammereial 


We already have 


attachés, and now we will have our agricultural attachés. 
They ‘have all got to be socially classified and have a social 
They have got to know 
which one can go ahead of the others. They have got to know 
exactly what ‘kind of clothes they have got to wear on certain 
occasions. They haye got to know gust where to go at the table 
when they go out to dine; that is, which séat they are to 
occupy, how far they can go down the table, and where they 
have to stop, whonr they have to follow, and whom they have 
78 precede. Whose are some of the main duties that they per- 
orm. K 
I want to cut out all that monkey business. We:are paying 
for it with huge sums of money every year. That is what was 
in the minds of those 350,000 actual dirt farmers of the country 
when they sent that box-car petition demanding economy to the 
chairman of your, Republican steering committee. That is 
what they had in mind, Do you-think you can fool the farmers 
pacs pompi They are the hardest class of people in the world 
0 foo 

Last summer I drove oyer a good part of the United States 
in my car, and finaly landed at home in Texas. I drove back 
another way to Washington through the country. I went 
through quite a number of States. I stopped along the road 
and talked to the farmers. I Wanted to see whether the 
farmers in other States were any different from the farmers 
of Texas. I wanted to get their ideas. I wanted to find out 
what they are thinking about with respect-to their Government 
business. I did not merely:stop:the farmers, but I stopped along 
the road and talked with the laboring men; I stopped in cities 
and towns and talked to members of chambers of commerce; I 
talked to the business men in their places of business. I found 
that the one central idea that is uppermost in the minds of 
every individual, from farmer to banker, if you please, is 
‘economy in Government business. There must be more economy 
In it. We must use common ‘sense in the passage of legislation. 
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We must use more common sense in the appropriation of public 
funds out of the Public Treasury. And I came back to Wash- 
ington with one resolve wppermost in my heart, and that was 
that I was going to work and stand here and fight for economy 
as I had never fought for it before. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, to my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I have just been informed that 
the gentleman, while I was out taking my coffee, had assaulted 
the only champion he has on the floor here with reference to 
his position on this bill. Now, I wonder if the gentleman would 
be kind enough to yield to me, from his possession of all the 
time, two or three minutes to speak on my position with re- 
spect to this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have taken up a good deal 
of the time. How much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied 27 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is more than I intended to do, and I 
know that the gentleman from Nebraska could not damage my 
speech by an interspersion, and so I am going to reserve the bal- 
ance of my time and yield to the gentleman such time as he 
desires, and will then finish my speech later. How much time 
does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. As long as it takes me to say It. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr, KINCHELO®. Mr. Chairman, I think the time should be 
allotted in an orderly manner. The chairman of the committee 
in charge of the bill has the right to yield time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman from Nebraska mind 
waiting until I get through? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska, Not at all I will grant any 
reasonable request. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will finish my re- 
marks first because I was almost through. - 

Gentlemen, I want to appeal to you on this matter. Let us 
not just take it for granted that this bill is necessary. I am 
Just as good a friend of the farmer as you are. I represent 
as many farmers as any man in this House, without any ex- 
ception. I represent 314,314 people. Did you know that? And 
most of them are farmers. Can any of you beat that? Why 
should I not be just as much their friend as you are? Do not 
let us take it for granted that this bill is a necessity and must 
pass because a few farmers’ organizations have indorsed it. 
Lots of farm representatives look at something and think, 
“That is something coming out of the Treasury; what do we 
care? There might be some good in it, and it can not do us 
any harm, so we will just pass it.” But taxation and economy 
are the questions we must keep uppermost in mind. 

I beseech every one of you to stop and consider whether this 
bill is a necessity. Here is your chance to stop these encroach- 
ments of Government bureaus; here is your chance to stop 
extensions abroad. They say charity begins at home. Let us 
do something first for the farmers at home, while this is to 
do something abroad. If you will get the $63,849,160 appro- 
priation bill which is to come up to-morrow and which we 
debated yesterday, you will find that we have plenty of foreign 
representatives abroad to find markets for our farm products 
and commerce. Let us hesitate a while, study this bill, and 
see whether we can not do without it. Now is the time to stop 
these encroachments and these enlargements and expenses of 
government. Now is the time to save expense for the people. 
Here is your opportunity to reduce taxes. What are you 
going to do about it? Just seek the path of least resistance? 
It is a lot easier to vote for it than it is to vote against it. 
It would be lots easier for me to get up here and vote for 
the bill, and I would make more friends if I voted for all these 
bills here in Congress than if I fight them. It takes hard work 
for me to dig up the facts about bills, and to do that I have 
to stay awake at night when some of you are asleep. 

And the newspapers! I know how you feel about them. 
If you get up and fight a bill, the newspapers will attack you. 
Why, did you know that any man on earth who makes a fight 
and tries to accomplish something for the people of the country 
will be barked at? You can not keep a dog from barking at 
you, can you? But he does not hurt you so long as he does 
not bite you. I do not mind being barked at. It does not 
hurt you for the newspapers to say unkind things about you; 
it does not hurt you unless what they say is true. Ah, if you 
will conduct yourself in life properly and walk the straight 
and narrow line so that what they say about you can not hurt 
you because it is not true, you are impervious to those assaults. 


untrue; nor do they hurt me with my people at home because 
my constituents know me. They may hurt me some with 
strangers, but I am going to do my duty here in this House 
regardless of the barkings, snarlings, and snappings. 

Mr. I reserve the balance of my time, and yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howanb]. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hav- 
GEN] desire recognition now? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman if he desires to take 
more time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Unless something unusual comes up” I do 
not want any more time, but I merely reserved the balance of 
my time out of an abundance of caution. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What is the gentleman’s disposition now? 
Does he want to go on? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, How- 
ARD] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I rise in opposition to this bill. I shall not dis- 
cuss it along the lines of my distinguished friend from Texas. 
I would like, if I could, to let every good thing that he uttered 
in opposition to the bill be understood to be indorsed by me. 

I simply rise to call attention to the high type of statesman- 
ship of the gentlemen on this side of the aisle at this time in 
connection with this bill. I am not going to talk polities; I am 
going to talk with reference to this bill. 

This bill provides for a vast army of—well, the bill calls 
them attachés, to be connected with our foreign legations and 
embassies for the purpose of gathering information of value to 
our American agriculturists. I have asked the question of the 
chairman of the committee presenting the report, and he tells 
me that as amended the bill will provide that the appointments 
be made under the civil service. Well, I presume every Demo- 
cratic Congressman here present understands what that means. 
For the enlightenment of you gentlemen on the administration 
side, let me tell you what the present operation of the civil 
service means. For instance, we poor Democratic Congressmen 
will be notified that a postmaster is to be appointed at Jones 

> we are informed that there are three eligibles. 
Then we are in doubt what to do. We would like to recom- 
mend the best one of those three, the one who would administer 
the office for the best interests of the people surrounding that 
post office, and yet under the civil-service program it is very 
dangerous for us to do so, because the situation is about this: 
The best qualifications an applicant for a post office may have 
is positive proof that he is a Republican in good standing. 
[Applause.] And, of course, no righteous Democrat could cer- 
tify in favor of that kind of an applicant as his first choice. 
When we certify in behalf of some fellow who has been rightly 
reared and is a Democrat we thereby run the risk of destroying 
all chances he might have for holding the post office. 

So I am asking the gentlemen in charge of this bill to tell me 
if they will—and then perhaps E might vote for it—if they 
would tell me that under the rules for the appointment of these 
attachés—and I do not want any good Democrat to ever wear 
that nasty foreign name—that a Democrat will sometimes have 
a show for his white alley. [Laughter.] 

Now, here comes the profound statesmanship of the gentle- 
men on this side. Most of them intend to vote for this bill. 
They would like to say simply because it is in harmony with 
agricultural legislation, but I will let you folks on the other side 
into a secret. They are not voting for it for that reason only. 
They positively know that one year from this day these ap- 
pointments will be controlled not by the present administra- 
tion, but by a Democratie administration. [Applause.] And, 
oh, what a beatiful bunch of fat patronage that will be for us 
boys over here, [Laughter.} You know everybody loves to 
get a foreign appointment of some kind, and if he can get a 
foreign appointment with a French word attached to it, all the 
better. [Laughter.} Just think of the great flocks of worthy 
and hungry Democrats who, under the provisions of this bill, 
may be appointed by the new administration to go over the sea 
and wear the proud title of a foreign attaché to an embassy of 
ours over there and to draw the fat salary which @ liberal 
Democratic Seeretary of Agriculture is going to attach to each 
one of these appointments. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Do you not want to hear any 
more of that? [Laughter.] í 

The.CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Nebraska the Chair asked the committee to be in order. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Ah! Oh, well, let it go. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


The newspapers do not hurt me because their criticisms are | gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrry]. 
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Mr. KINCHELOEB. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield to me, has the chairman disposed of all his time to Mem- 
bers who are not on the committee? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have a number of requests, and so far I 
have not had any requests from members of the committee. 


Mr. KINCHELOR. I do not want to make a speech and I 
do not care about it, because I am going to vote for the bill, 
but Mr. AswELL, the ranking member of the committee on this 
side, wants some time, and I understand the chairman has dis- 
posed of all the time to Members who are not on the committee. 

Mis LOWRBY. I yield my five minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Oh, no; I do not want that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LOWRBY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. ACKERMAN] made a very interest- 
ing and informing speech yesterday in regard to the increase 
of our foreign commerce and the value of the commercial 
attachés abroad. I recommend that you read it if you did not 
hear it. The gentleman who introduced this bill, or who first 
discussed the bill, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KercHam], also made an interesting speech, calling attention 
to the great importance and the imperative demand just now 
for increasing our foreign market for agricultural products. 

Everybody knows that American export trade is largely de- 
pendent on agriculture. Under normal conditions about 55 per 
cent of all our exports are in agricultural products. We 
export about one-fifth of our wheat crop and from 60 to 70 
per cent of our cotton crop. We export very little corn as 
corn, but we export annually about one and three-quarter billion 
pounds of meat products from the animals to which our corn 
has been fed. 

This year wheat and cotton, especially, have “hit the bot- 
tom.” Wheat prices have been about equal to the pre-war 
average, with the cost of production 50 per cent higher than the 
pre-war cost. Cotton prices have been higher than the pre- 
war average, but the cost of production has been considerably 
higher still. We have sold at an average loss of from 3 to 4 
cents a pound, 

In this connection it is interesting to note that last year we 
raised 867,598,000 bushels of wheat and exported 164,691,565 
bushels, a little less than one-fifth of it. This year we raised 
785,741,000 bushels and exported 98,524,405 bushels, about one- 
eighth of it. The exportation last year was about equal in 
bushels to the average exportation since 1890, but was several 
points lower in percentage of the crep. ‘This year there ts a 
heavy falling off both in percentage and in number of bushels 
exported. It is obvious that if the exportation had held up this 
year the price also would have held up, and the wheat farmers 
would not now be in such desperate straits. 

The same applies to cotton, except that the figures are more 
striking. Last year our cotton crop was 9,761,817 bales. We 
exported 6,113,818, about 65 per cent of it. This year we raised 
10,081,000 bales and exported 5,279,165, about 52 per cent of it. 
Here again it is perfectly clear that the cotton farmer is hard 
pressed as a direct result of the failure of his foreign markets. 

And cotton bas been the backbone of our foreign trade. It is 
the one item which over a period of 100 years has turned the 
balance of trade in our favor. Please let me quote the follow- 
ing from Cotton News of April 1: 


Hnd cotton been eliminated from our trade balances from the incep- 
tlon of the Nation dewn to the beginning of this century, America 
would have remained a debtor nation during that entire period. Even 
as it was, with -eotton doing yeoman service for our exports, we re- 
mained a debtor nation until 1874. From 1790 to that year the bal- 
ance of trade was uniformly against us, computed by the average of 
decades, except during the decade of 1840-1849, for which period there 
was a favorable balance of something less than $10,000,000. The average 
balance against us during three-quarters of a century ran from $4,000,000 
in 1820-1829 to $92,000,000 in the years subsequent to the Civil War. 
In the years from 1790 to 1893, 103 years, the balance was against us 
78 years and in our favor 30 years. 

In the decades from 1874 to 1914 the balance was in onr favor on 
an average from $80,000,000 in 1885-1889 to 4666,000,000 in the year 
1908. In the year immediately prior to the Great War the balance in 
our favor was $470,000,000; but in this same year even the export 
value of raw and manufactured cotton was $661,000,000. 

WHAT COTTON HAS DONE FOR US 


It was not until 1895 that the balance in our favor ever ran as high 
as $150,000,000; but the value of our cotton exports passed $200,- 
000,000 in 1870 and has never been as low as $150,000,000 from that 
day to this. The export value of the staple, raw and manufactured, 
reached the enormous total of $1,538,000,000 in 1920, 


Since the beginning of the present century there have been several 
years, conspicuously those of the war od, when we would have 
remained a creditor nation even had cotton values not been credited 
on our side of the ledger. From 1790 to 1910 the final total balance 
in our favor for the entire period was $8,200,000,000. In the period 
from 1800 to 1914—114 years, it will be observed, as against 120—our 
raw and manufactured cotton’s export value to the Nation was $16,- 
400,000,000, or exactly double. The point is that had cotton been elimi- 
nated we would have been debtor to the world by $8,200,000,000 in 
1914 instead of being creditor to that same amount. And this, it will 
be remembered, takes into no account whatever the wealth that has 
accrued to us in consequences of our domestic production, manufacture, 
and consumption of cotton. 


Why are we losing our foreign trade with the resulting loss 
on American farmers? First, because Europe is not in condi- 
tion to buy. Before the war Germany used annually two and 
a quarter million bales of American cotton, She is now using 
less than 1,000,000 bales. Before the war France used one and 
a half million bales of American cotton. She is now using 
about 1,000,000 bales. England used nearly 5,000,000 bales. 
She is now using a little more than 8,000,000. 

If America had done her part in making peace as she did 
her part in making war, she would haye saved already within 
these five short years hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
American farmer. And that is only the beginning. 

For the most serious phase of the situation is this: What 
Europe is able to buy she is buying as largely as possible 
from other markets, not from America. We are losing not 
only our immediate sales but we are losing our trade affilia- 
tions on which sales in future years must be based. Before 
the war England bought 75 per cent of her cotton from us; 
last year she bought 70 per cent. Before the war France 
bought 78 per cent from us; last year she bought 74 per cent. 
Before the war the United States produced 72 per cent of tha 
world’s export cotton supply. Last year she produced 68 
per cent. 7 

Here again this is only the beginning. England is making 
tremendous efforts to develop within her own colonies and 
dominions sufficient agricultural production to supply the 
Empire. For this she is not to be blamed. France and Japan 
are following suit. Really, Germany is the only considerable 
manufacturing country that is not following suit. She has no 
colonies. 

Please let me cite again some recent press notices. 


Here is what India Is doing, taken from the New York World 
of February 26: 


UNITED STATES COTTON THREATENED—GAINS IN 
MBNACE AMERICAN CONTROL 
Lonpon, February 26.—A serious threat to American control of the 
world’s raw cotton is indicated in recent figures on Indian cotton pro- 
duction, For the five years before the war India exported an average 
of 50,000 to 60,000 bales to England. Last year the total was 
275,000, and this year, according to figures just issued, it will be 
A report by the secretary of the board of agriculture says the 
world will be enrancipated from American monopoly of raw cotton 
within 10 years, largely due to Indian production. 


This from South Africa, found in the New York Times for 
March 28; 


COTTON IN SOUTH AFRICA—PREPARING FOR LARGË EXTENSION OF ITS CUL- 
TIVATION THERE 

So marked has the interest in cotton growing in South Africa be- 
come that the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation has offered to pay 
the expenses of three specially trained officers to help develop the 
industry there, Cotton production in that part of the world has been 
increasing steadily since 1919, according to W. E. Vaughn, jr., secre- 
tary to the trade commission in Johannesburg, who, in a report to 
the Department of Commerce, says that during the 1922-23 season 
the crop amounted to 2,400,000 pounds of lint, This is about 4,800 
bales of 500 pounds each, compared with 1,096,182 pounds for the 
previous year, 

“It is estimated that the area under cotton cultivation in 
South Africa at present,” the report continues, “is approximately 
20,000 acres. Practically al! of the cotton is exported. It has 
been officially announced that a bill will be introduced in the 
House of Commons early in the forthcoming session to obtain 
parlianrentary sanction for the construction of a railway line 
near Somkele to the Pongola River in Zululand. The proposed 
line will open a quarter of a million acres of good cotton soil in 
that country.” 7 

In a recent address a cotton expert for Eastern Transvaal said that 
South African lint is of good quality and regarded highly by manufac- 
turers in Great Britain, France, and Belgium. He believes that the 


INDIA’S PRODUCTION 
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cotton experimental stage in South Africa has passed. The country is | OUTLOOK FOR WORLD'S GRAIN CROPS IN 192¢—DWCREASE POoRESHADOWED 


free to-day from two of the worst cotton pests, and there are from 
8,000,000 to 4,000,000 acres ef virgin land suitable for the production 
of high-class cotton. The biggest factor, however, is the lack of sum- 
cient labor of the right kind. 


This is from the New York Evening Journal, February 21, 
in reference to Australia: 


AUSTRALIA GROWING COTTON 


Austraiia, which has been able to grow limited quantities of good 
staple cotton, is setting out to raise 1000/00 bales a year, abeut 10 
por cent of the American output in recent years, The area under 
cultivation in Queensland has increased from 166 acres in 1920 ‘to 
more than 100000 acres in 1924. Moreover, between 20,000 and 
30,000 acres will be planted in New South Wales this year. — 

The natural advantages for cotton growing sre with the Southern 
States, whose leadership ought to persist through the years. The 
Increasing competition, however, serves mew notice on the cotton 
plantors te improve their technique. More intensive cultivation under 
scientific methods could unquestionably lower the average cost of pro- 
duction. As long as the consuming public must pay tribute to the 
waste of IIl-gulded and unintelligent farming methods. America’s 
virtual monopoly in raising cotton will be increasingly challenged. 


And here is the rest of the British Empire: 
NEW BRITISH COTTON FELS 


A new plan for tncregsing the cotten-preducing irea of the British 
Empire is outlined in the aunouncement from Bagdad of a system of 
irrigation projected dar the Diala Valley, which will add 1,500,000 
‘acres to the Mesopotamian cotton fields. This undertaking is in the 
mature of an experiment. Cotton is now grown iz limited quantities 
in Mesopotamia, and df the Diala region project is profitable other 
dands of the Euphrates Valley in upper Mesopotamia and Syria will 
de brought under cultivation by a similar system of inrigation. 

‘The interest to the world in this undertaking Mes ‘im the fact that 
for at least 20 years the British have been endenvoring to find a source 
of unfailing raw material for the great Emglish cotton milis. This 
search bas had the support and encourngement of the ‘Government. 
It bes resulted dn numerous expensive and often unsuccessful experi- 
ments. It has, however, hrought about an increased cotton production 
im India and the development of ootten growing in Australia, the 
upper Nile Valley, the Sudan, and the tropical regions of Africa, 

‘arly this year the British colonial office laid before the House #ts 
plan for ithe expenditure of $40,060/000 in the develapment of cotton 
production in Uganda, tropical Africa. The experimental stage there 
passed when a production of 9000 bales of 400 pounds was reached. 
It is estimated that the potential production is 1/000,D00 ‘bales. The 
appropriation Is to be expended in railways which will bring the crop 
to the sea coast. 

Last year the British Government underteck the further develop- 
ment of ithe upper Nile cotton region by building a railway inte the 
Gash Valley and extending its system of ärrigation se as to inckude 
‘about 100,000 more acres of cotton land. ‘The cotton area in the 
Blue Nile and Kassala districts will be increased by about 500,000 
acres; The British ‘Government expects te acquire also 5,000,000 
acres of fine cotten- growing tamā beyond the Sudan border through 
an agreement with Abyssinia, 

Tt ds to these already partially developed African fields, to India, 
Queensland, and the experimental flelds. in Mesopotamia that the 
British cotton industry will look for its maw material. 


I wish you would get that, please, 1,500,000 acres being added 
in M ia now besides the great increase in cotton pro- 
duction in Africa, Australia, and so forth. 

These are very large figures. Think of England's bringing in 
at two strokes 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 acres of cotton land and 
think of what it would mean to America to lose our cotton 
trade abroad. If that is going to be done in England—and 
nobody can object to England's right to do it—if England is 
going to make her own cotton markets and raise her cotton in 
her own dependencies, it means we haye got to enlarge our tot- 
ton trade elsewhere und we have got to find the commerce 
abroad that will correct the situation with reference to the 
exportation of our American product. 

There are at least two other countries which are coming to 
compete with us largely in cotton production. The New York 
Journal of Commerce, March 31, says that the Brazilian crop 
this year is estimated at 1,000,000 bales; and our Department 
of Commerce says that the Chinese crop is estimated at from 
2,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales. Here are two countries which a 
few years ugo produced almost no cotton, now producing at 
least a third as much as we 
4 . is true also of wheat. Take note of 

e following. PFF 
the New York Times of March 23: 


IN NORTH AMERICA OFFSET BY INCREASE IN OTHER CONTINENTS 


Reviewing the agricultural situation in the world outside of the 
United States, the monthly bulletin of the Department of Agriculture 
points eut that in the Northern Hemisphere reports of fall 
have been recetred from nine countries, Including the United States 
and Canada, and that these reports show decreased acreage of about 
8 per cent in the 1924 crops. In the case of rye there is à 15 per cent 
decrease in the United States, offset by increase In Czechoslovakia, 
Sweden, Poland, and Rumania. The Argentine wheat » prat- 
tically completed in January, is now estimated at 259,000, 000 
‘bushels, comparing with the final estimate of 189,000,000 for the 
season 1922-23. 

The Chilean wheat crop is estimated at 25,000,000 bushels, as against 
23,000,000 last year, In AustraHa the new wheat crop is now 
estimated at 125,800,000 bushels; the harvest of the previous season 
was 109,200,000. The opinion is expressed that at least three-fourths 


ot the available Russian surplus of wheat and rye has been exported; 


‘a total figure of 40,000,000 is expected. Credence is giyen to the 
reports of grain shortage im parts of Russia, indicating that the Gov- 
ernment requests for export may have unduly reduced the food supplies 
of the Russian people. 


This is from the Washington Star: 


‘SEES CANADA LEADING IN EXPORTING WHBEAT—UNITED ‘STATES BOON EO 
PRODUCE ONLY ENOUGH FOR HOME NEEDS, SAYS HERBERT HOLT 
(Special dispatch to the Star) 

"WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, February 29.—Canada will soon have a virtual 
monopoly of the export trade in wheat from North America, according 
to Sir Herbert Hott, president of the Royal Bank of Canada. 

“Present tendencies In the United States,” said Sir Herbert, 
“indicate that within the next few years the Republic will pro- 
duce only enough wheat for Its domestic needs, leaving Canada, 
already the leading exporter of the world, as the sele exporter of 
wheat from North America. 

“Canada’s wheat exports to the world have increased more than 
2,000 per cent since 1900. In that year the Dominion shipped 

~ Out 9,359,640 bushels of wheat. In the year ending August 1, 

1923, Canada’s exports of wheat amounted to 299,681,000 bushels.” 


And this is from the New York Sun of March 21: 
JAPAN AND CHINA BUY MUCH ‘CANADIAN WHEAT 


Japan and China are becoming large consumers of wheat and fiour, 
and Canada is getting a good share of the business in these commodi- 
ties. Pre-war exports of Canadian wheat to Asia averaged 154,000 
‘bushels, but last year’s exports were 2,610,000 bushels. Pre-war ex- 
ports of Canadian flour to Asia averaged 83,000 barrels but last year 
reached 758,000 barrels. 


These clippings might be multiplied indefmitely. They mean 
that the time has passed when America has a monopoly en 
egricultural preduction and can nide her farmers with heavy 
protective tariffs to enrich ber manufacturers. Unless we mean 
te sacrifice our greatest and mest vital industry, agriculture, 
bell seed in rar AUA IONO RENE ARTEO Ribs Lael 
American farmer in position te compete. With the wisest 
sort of statesmanship it will take several years to de that. 

Meanwhile it is urgently importent that we do something to 
catch back the markets that our own folly has set slipping 
from us. We may not be able to save the situation as regards 
Great Britain. Rather, it is pretty certain to become at no 
distant date a question of competing with her fer the conti- 
nental trade. That is largely a question of financing. Tha 
Oontinent is bankrupt. Its trade now is being financed from 


the world’s gold supply. 
intelligently she can save her farmers and save herself and 
save the world. If she does not use it intelligently the world 
will finally save itself, but the American farmer will mean- 
while be ruined, immediately and permanently, and America 
herself will be humiliated and injured in a corresponding de- 
gree. 
Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I haye on 


rosperity unless the agricultural 
classes participate in that A an pada I have also pointed out 
the imperative necessity of enlarging our export markets for 
our surplus farm products. I had hoped that before this time 
Congress would have had an opportunity to consider a legis- 
lative program having for its object the amelioration of this 
nation-wide agricultural anemia. But the Committee on Agri- 
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culture has reported to the House no general and comprehen- 
sive agricultural relief program. I am not a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and, of course, have no desire to 
criticize the committee for the delay in reporting out bills that 
have been introduced and which are designed to remove the 
handicap under which agriculture has so long and so un- 
necessarily labored. I understand the committee is working 
hard on these bills and is making an earnest and honest effort 
to reconcile differences and overcome objections to several of 
the pending bills. I favor a legislative program which will, in 
so far as possible, rehabilitate American agriculture, enlarge 
and extend our markets for our surplus products, and in every 
reasonable manner contribute to the alleviation of the present 
intolerable conditions. 

I am heartily in favor of the bill that we are now considering, 
the first important agricultural measure, because it is a step 
in the right direction and looks to the enlargement of our 
foreign markets. One trouble with the United States is that 
we have been content for a hundred years to exploit our own 
people, develop our own natural resources, trade with one 
unother, and swap dollars with our fellow citizens. That 
policy, through shortsighted, was excusable until our natural 
resources were developed, but we haye now reached the point 
of national development where it is absolutely necessary for 
us to go out and make a real fight for the markets of the world. 

May I respectfully suggest to the President and to the present 
administration that the War Finance Corporation will not and 
ean not afford the American farmers the relief to which they 
are entitled? The farmers of this Nation are not asking for 
more credit; they as a class are not seeking to borrow more 
money; but they need and demand énlarged markets and better 
prices for the commodities they produce. For several years the 
farmer has not been able to sell his commodities at a price 
equal to the cost of production, much less at a price that would 
yield a profit. 

The late war made this Nation the financial mistress of the 
world. By reason of this preeminence we should and must 
make a conquest of the world markets if we are to establish 
and maintain our agricultural, industrial, and commercial su- 
premacy. But we can not win these markets without a struggle. 
The European nations, particularly Great Britain, are exert- 
ing tremendous energies to repossess the markets that we cap- 
tured during the World War. Canada within the last year has 
made a tremendous encroachment- upon the foreign-trade terri- 
tory of the United States, especially in Europe and the Orient. 
By a shortsighted legislative policy the United States has con- 
tributed to the growth and power of Canada as a competitor 
in the wheat markets of the world. 

The American farmers haye awakened to a realization that 
Canada is now and will continue to be our strongest competitor 
in the wheat markets of the world. Those in charge of our 
national affairs, aided by the newspapers and periodicals, have 
kept the American farmers in the dark as to the agricultural 
situation and have held out to them the false hope that high 
prices for our farm products could be obtained by the imposi- 
tion of high tariff duties. No greater fallacy has ever deceived 
or deluded a confiding public. A high tariff will afford a cer- 
tain degree of protection when levied on commodities of which 
we do not produce an exportable surplus, but such a tariff is 
impotent and powerless to increase artificially the domestic 
price of a commodity such as wheat, of which we produce annu- 
ally an exceedingly large exportable surplus. It is funda- 
mental that the domestic price of wheat is regulated and de- 
termined by the export price and the export price is deter- 
mined in the open markets of the world where our wheat enters 
into competition with wheat from Canada, Argentina, Australia, 
India, North Africa, Turkey in Europe, Turkey in Asia, Russia, 
and the Balkan States. 

I grant you that in the case of wool or any other commodity, 
the production of which is only about half of what we need for 
our domestic manufactures, a high tariff may automatically, 
under certain conditions, increase the market price, because 
we do not produce a surplus of wool and each year must im- 
port large quantities of it to meet our domestic needs. 

No one who is familiar with the situation and who has given 
the wheat problem any careful attention will claim that the 
tariff on wheat has any effect whatever on the price of the 
hard winter wheat or red wheat produced in the United States, 
and these varieties constitute the great part of our wheat pro- 
duction. However, it is claimed that the price of high protein 
in wheat (northern spring wheat) is enhanced by the tariff 
which excludes from our market the high-protein wheats (or 
northern spring wheat) grown in Canada. But the quantity 
of high-protein wheat grown in the United States is negligible— 
in fact, so small as not to materially influence market prices. 


In other words, the producer of high-protein wheat in the 
United States receives a few cents per bushel more premium 
for his high-protein wheat in comparison with the price of 
domestic low-protein wheat. The Canadian wheat contains 
a higher protein content than the great bulk of wheat raised 
in the United States, and by blending the two grades some of 
the wheat which is rather low in gluten can be used to make 
a stronger flour. If the use of Canadian wheat for domestic 
milling purposes in the United States were prohibited entirely, 
I grant you that the effect would probably be to increase the 
premium of high-protein wheat over low-protein whieat, but 
this spread may result, not necessarily from the increase in the 
price of the high-protein wheat, but from a decrease in the 
price of low-protein wheat. We do not produce in the United 
States a sufficient quantity of high-protein wheat to meet the 
needs of the American mills for milling purposes. ; 

At an early date it is my purpose to discuss every phase of 
the wheat problem and every element that enters into the agri- 
cultural situation. I shall demonstrate that there is no over- 
production of wheat in the United States or in the world; that 
so-called diversified farming will not cure the economic ills 
with which the American farmers are suffering; that while 
high-tariff duties will automatically increase the domestic price 
of any commodity. of which we do not produce a surplus, such 
duties will not and can not enhance the price of a commodity 
like wheat, of which we produce a large exportable surplus 
and which surplus must be sold in the open markets of the 
world in competition with wheat from all wheat-producing na- 
tions; that the increase of 12 cents per bushel in the tariff duty 
on wheat has not, will not, and can not increase the price of 
wheat in the United States or elsewhere, and such increase is 
in no way beneficial to the American farmer. These and cor- 
related subjects I propose to discuss in detail from time to time, 
but in the limited time at my disposal this afternoon I desire 
to call your attention to some of the conditions with which the 
American farmer stands face to face in the markets of the 
world and which conditions vitally affect the interest and wel- 
fare of American agriculture. 

I desire this afternoon to discuss briefly one particular phase 
of the wheat problem. Since we became a Nation we have lived 
“next-door neighbor” to Canada, with only an imaginary line 
separating the Dominion from the United States. Our Nation 
has had such a remarkable industrial and commercial develop- 
ment and we have enjoyed during the last century such unprec- 
edented prosperity that we haye become imbued with the belief 
that our prosperity would continue forevér, that there would 
always be a demand in the markets of the world for our surplus 
products, and that the world would continue to come to the 
United States for grain and foodstuffs with which to satisfy 
the hunger of mankind. 

We haye grown so rapidly in wealth, influence, and power 
that we have failed to observe the growth of our neighbor 
on the north, until now we are awakening to a realization 
that Canada has become the greatest and most dangerous 
competitor of the United States in the grain markets of the 
world. And may I add that by shortsighted legislative policies 
we have materially contributed to the growth and the deyelop- 
ment of that rival that now threatens to drive us from the 
market which we have-in the past dominated and controlled. 
We have been asleep at the switch and even now the scales 
have not fallen from the eyes of many men in public and 
private life who do not realize that the Canadian wheat 
farmers are slowly but surely driving the American wheat 
farmers from the world markets, 

I want you and the American people to look this situation 
squarely in the face, because unless we do correctly analyze 
the situation and adopt measures to correct the existing con- 
ditions, the world markets will soon slip from our hands once 
and forever. 

I desire, therefore, to call your attention to the character of 
the competition from Canadian sources which the American 
farmers must “go up against“ in the world markets. 

If the agricultural classes in the United States are com- 
pelled to battle with an adversary for our just proportion 
of the world markets, it is well for us to learn all we can 
about the giant that threatens our economic life to the end 
that we may arm ourselves to meet and overcome the -foe. 
For this reason I call your attention to some interesting 
features relating to the competition which so seriously threat- 
ens our trade in the markets of the world. I desire to hold up 
this Canadian menace in its true light so we may correctly 
understand the situation and devise ways and means to cor- 
rect it. I am forced to relate some unpleasant facts, but they 
are truthful facts which we should know and consider if 
we really- desire to remedy the present disagreeable situation. 


The flour-milling industry has attained its greatest eff- 
ciency in the United States, and without a tariff wall much of 
the flour that is now being ground in Canadian mills would be 
ground in American mills, This would afford labor for 
thousands of our citizens and give us the hran, shorts, and 
other by-products which are badly needed by our farmers for 
feeding purposes, 

This would not affect the price of American wheat or Ameri- 
can flour, because practically all of this flour, whether ground 
in Canada or in the United States, is exported to Europe and 
other foreign countries. If flour ground from Canadian wheat 
is exported to Europe, it makes no difference, so far as the 
price of wheat and flour in the United States is concerned, 
whether it is ground in Canada or in the United States, -be- 
cause, wherever ground, it sells in competition with our wheat 
and flour in the open markets of the world. 

Until recent years the flour-milling industry was not highly 
developed in Canada, but largely as a result of our high tariff 
laws the Canadians are each year grinding more of their wheat 
into flour and shipping the flour to Europe instead of shipping 
the wheat. May I call your attention to the tremendous com- 
petition we have from Canada in the world markets? 

By our high tariff we are building up in Canada a great 
milling industry. The milling industry in Canada has made 
wonderful strides during the past 10 years and has every 
promise of prosperity before it. At the present time there are 
1,250 flour mills in Canada capable of producing 40,000,000 
barrels of flour a year. In 1923 the production was approxi- 
mutely 20,000,000 barrels, 11,000,000 barrels of which were 
exported. In other words, only about 22 per cent of the total 
possible production will be needed for domestic consumption. 
If the Canadian mills should be operated to full capacity, 


thereby producing 40,000,000 barrels of flour annually, 31,200,- | 


000 barrels would be for export and would compete with 
American flour in the open markets of the world, tariff or no 
tariff. 

zy making an intelligent and aggressive fight in the world 
markets the Canadians have been able to maintain the export 
demand on a level with that of the war period, and in 1923 the 
export demand for Canadian flour was in excess of the demand 
during the war. No one can study the statistics in relation to 
the flour exports from Canada and escape the conviction that 
the Canadian milis are forging ahead and are rapidly over- 
taking the exports of American mills, which have always been 
Canada’s most serious competitor in the foreign markets. 

Whe exports of flour from the United States and Canada in 
1913, 1916, and 1923 were as follows: 


Year 


That is to say, in 1923 the exports of flour from the United 
States were 2,622,000 barrels more than in 1913, while in 1923 
the exports of flour from Canada were 6,306,000 barrels more 
than in 1913. In 1923 the exports of flour from Canada were 
only 3,700,000 barrels less than the export from the United 
States. In other words, the exports of flour from the United 
States in 1923 were only 21 per cent in excess of the exports 
in 1913, while the exports of flour from Canada in 1923 in- 
creased nearly 150 per cent. These statistics emphasize the 
remarkable growth of Cunadian exports, while the flour ex- 
ports from the United Stutes for the past few years remained 
almost stationary. Let us see how the Canadians themselves 
look at the problem we are considering. 

Mr. F. ©. Cornell, secretary of the Canadian Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, said in a recent interview: 


The trade reports no diminishing in the flour orders during the last 
month, and the very low price at which they ure now selling to many 
important countries has brought much business to Canadian mills. 
This market is a highly specialized one and at all times needs close 
watching. European countries, by reason of military expediency, are 
encouraging flour milling at home and the importation of wheat instead 
of fiour. The Canadian millers’ most serious competitor, therefore, is 
Canadian wheat. There is also, of course, a competition of United 
States, Australian, and Argentine mills. 

Canadian mills ship to more than 80 different countries and most 
of them take no wheat, getting all their bread requirements in the 
form of flour. Looking to the future, Canadian millers foresee no 
obstacle likely to hinder the steady growing of the Canadian flour- 
milling industry, and there are many who predict that the Dominion 
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is rapidly taking the foremost place in the world as a producer of 
flour. Inland freight-rate structure gives a material preference to 
the movement of wheat to the seaboard as against flour. Canadian 
millers are strongly urging Canadian railways in the interest of the 
industry and the welfare of Canada to correct this handicap. Amer- 
ican millers, on a more favorable rate structure for flour, are turning 
their mills to grinding Canadian wheat in bond. It is hoped that 
an adjustment of freight rates will remedy this situation. 


Of course, it is understood that the Canadian wheat that is 
milled in bond in Minneapolis, Buffalo, and other American 
cities is not consumed in the United States and does not enter 
into competition with our domestic wheat or flour, but in pass- 
ing through the United States is stopped in transit long enough 
to be milled into flour and then exported to European or other 
world markets, The Canadian wheat which is milled in bond 
constitutes the greater part of Canadian wheat that crosses the 
international boundary to the United States. 

I call attention to the Western Canada Flour Mills Co. (Ltd.), 
which has mills in the prairie Provinces of Brandon, Calgary, 
Edmonton, and St. Boniface, and in Ontario at Goderich and in 
British Columbia at Victoria. The mills at St. Boniface, Cal- 
gary, and Goderich are grinding extensively for the export 
trade. Recently Andrew Kelly, president of this company, gave 
out an interview in which he said: 


A very satisfactory feature of the milling trade at the present time 
is the keen demand for Canadian fiour for export. These inquiries 
from Europenn countries are more numerous this year than we have 
ever known before. Many inquiries with reference to possible supplies 
from Canada are being received from new sources in Europe by the 
Canadian Millers' Association, by boards of trade, and by other bodies, 
as well as by individual milling companies, showing that these buyers 
are in the market to take our product. They do not seem to have any 
insuperable difficulty in arranging for necessary funds to make these 
purchases. They have large credits in New York and are ordering our 
flour and paying for it. Our mills have been shipping steadily and 
expect to continue. All our flour mills are running night and day to 
capacity. Of the output of our St. Boniface mill, about 60 per cent 


is for export, and from the Goderich mill the per cent is nearly the 
same, 


It will be obseryed that there is a keen demand for Canadian 
flour for export and that inquiries are more numerous this 
year than ever before. It also seems that the foreign nations 
that are buying Canadian wheat have no trouble in arranging 
for the necessary funds with which to make the purchases, 
and these foreign customers have large credits in New York 
City and are buying Canadian flour and paying for it. Every- 
one familiar with the world movements of wheat and flour 
knows that the facts are as stated by this astute Canadian busi- 
ness man. If these foreign nations have money on deposit in 
New York City with which to finance the purchase of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour, why can not that trade be diverted to the 
United States and the money used to purchase American 
wheat and flour? The explanation is obvious. The Canadian 
wheat growers are fighting the American wheat growers in the 
open markets of the world and are rapidly winning the fight. 
The Canadians realize that they must sell their wheat in the 
open markets of the world, and they have organized their 
forces, planned their campaigns, aud have gone into the world 
markets and are there getting the trade that in years gone 
by came to America, Every week the Canadian wheat growers 
increase their sales in practically every world wheat market, 
and every week they are encroaching on the world trade of the 
American farmers and are winning our customers away 
from us. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. I Will. 

Mr. LOWREY. I call the gentleman's attention to a state- 
ment I made yesterday. It seems that Germany wanted 
50,000,000 bushels of our wheat this last year, and they could 
not get it because we did not make the credit with them so that 
they could get it. 

Mr. LOZIER. The gentleman from Mississippi is quite 
correct. 

Moreover, the Canadians are sending their trade scouts all 
over the world seeking new markets for the sale of their sur- 
plus wheat. In the last few years the Canadians have ex- 
ported wheat in large quantities to the Orient, and especially 
to Japan, where the Canadians are rapidly appropriating the 
trade that in former years was largely supplied by American 
wheat. 

In this connection may I add that in 1923 many of the 
wheat growers in Alberta formed a pool for the marketing of 
their wheat which resulted in the members receiving 8 cents 
more per bushel for their wheat than nonmembers of the pool. 
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Eighty per cent of this Alberta pool wheat was marketed out- 
side of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and Aaron Sapiro, the 
cooperative marketing expert, asserts that the Alberta pool 
made a blunder by marketing even 20 per cent of its wheat 
through the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. I mention this in 
passing as indicating that cooperation is a much more power- 
ful factor in stimulating the price of wheat than legislation. 
Recently Mr, J. K. R. Williams, a prominent business man 
.in Regina, Canada, in an interview in the Manitoba Free Press, 
said: ; 


* 


The United States farmer has rendered a certain service to Canada 
without intending to do so. He has demanded a high protection 
against Canadian competition, indicating that the cost of production 
is lower on this (Canadian) side of the line. The present drop south 
of the line is in part, although not wholly, due to the enormous pro- 
duction of this country, but we should not allow this depression to 
react on us, 


In other words, without a tariff the natural and. normal 
movement of Canadian wheat is through the United States to 
Europe and to the Orient. But little of the Canadian wheat that 
enters the United States is consumed here, but the great bulk 
merely passes through the United States in transit to Europe 
or to other world markets. A tariff wall merely deprives the 
Canadians of their privilege of shipping their wheat into the 
United States to be ground into flour and then exported to 
Europe, With or without a tariff the ultimate destination of 
Canadian wheat is Europe or the other world markets, and 
the Canadian wheat that goes directly from Canada to the 
European markets competes just as much with wheat from the 
United States in these markets as if the Canadian wheat had 
passed through the United States in transit. 

The Manitoba Free Press, a leading Canadian paper pub- 
lished at Winnipeg, in discussing the effect of the increase in 
the tariff duty on wheat said; 


The important overnight news was the action of the President of 
the United States in raising the wheat duty from 30 to 42 cents per 
bushel. 

The action of increasing the duty is not expected to affect the 
Canadian market to any extent but may enlarge the foreign demand, 
as the foreigner will naturally turn to these markets for his supplies, 
owing to the higher prices that will probably’ prevail in the United 
States, and the American problem will be to get rid of their surplus 
supplies, And the increased duty may also have a tendency to increase 
production, especially in the Northwestern States. 


But the increase in the tariff duty did not increase the price 
of wheat in the United States or stimulate buying, but on the 
contrary immediately on the publication of the President's 
preclamation wheat began to decline and has declined 10 
cents per bushel since the increase in the tariff was announced 
by the President. 

Baird and Botterell, prominent grain dealers in Winnipeg, 
in commenting recently on the increase in the tariff duty on 
wheat, said: 

The action of the wheat market to-day was rather a disappointment. 
The trade impression prevailed that the increased duty proclamation 
would have the effect of belping American prices and relatively to 
some extent in this side market, but American values practically un- 
changed, while Winnipeg fractionally lower. . 


Canadian farmers, millers, and grain nien are indifferent 
concerning the 12-cent per bushel increase in the tariff duty 
on wheat. The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922 placed 
an almost insurmountable barrier against the importation of 
wheat and flour from Canada, so that the construction of a 
still higher wall can do no harm to the Canadian wheat 
grower, miller, or dealer. 

James Stewart, a well-informed Canadian grain man, in a 
recent interview said: 


The volume of Canadian flour going into the United States since the 
Fordney tarif went into effect has been so insignificantly small that 
the going off of the market can have little effect. If the horse can not 
jump a 4-foot wall there is no use trying it at a 6-foot one. 


John W. Horn, of the Western Canadian Flour Mills, cites a 
possibility of Canadian millers deriving some benefit from the 
added duty. He said: 

Since the Fordney tariff went into effect there has been an increase 
in the number of inquiries for export trade, and this new duty may 
possibly increase this demand, 

The United States can make its tariff as high as it likes 


Said N. J. Breen, of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co.— 


The Fordney tariff closes that market to the Canadian millers, sọ 
the new duty can not do us any barm, 
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This same view Is held by R. R. Dobell, of the Ogilvie Mil- 
ing Co., who said: 

We could not do business there since the duty was raised in 1922, 
so the additional tax can not do us any harm. 


I quote from a prominent Winnipeg newspaper under date of 
March 10: 


The general opinion of the Winnipeg grain trade, as expressed Satur 
day, was that the increase in the duty of 12 cents per bushel, or from 
30 to 42 cents, would not affect the Canadian trade to any material 
extent, and certainly would not hurt it. American millers are forced 
to buy a certain amount of Canadian hard wheat for mixing purposes, 
and this they will take at the advance duty. The change will affect the 
American consumer and producer, as they will have to pay more for 
their flour, and exporting their surplus will be more difficult, owing to 
the advance in both wheat and flour, and will result in the foreign 
buyer turning to the Canadian markets for his supplies, which will 
continue on a world’s price basis, 


The following table will emphasize how rapidly our exports 
of wheat and flour are falling off: i 


United States exports of wheat and flour 
{Domestic production] 


154, 951, 000 | 164, 692,000 | 98, 413, 000 
14, 883, 000 | 15, 025, 000 | 16, 040, 000 


July 1, 1923, to March 1, 1924, eight months: Wheat, 63,322,000 
bushels; flour, 11,117,000 barrels; total wheat and flour, in terms of 
wheat, 113,348,000 bushels. 


Quoting from the issue of January 28, 1924, of Commerce 
Reports, a weekly survey of foreign ‘trade published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


The falling off— 


Of wheat exports from the United States— 


in recent months has been largely due to the fact that some com- 
peting countries—in particular Canada, Australia, Argentina, and 
India—hayve underbid the United States on price, when quality and 
grade ig considered. The world takings of wheat and fiour in grain- 
importing countries are practically up to normal and even show some 
increase over pre-war years, This is rather unexpected, as it was 
thought that the large grain crop of Europe during the past season 
would tend to cut down the demand from that quarter. The grain 
imports of Europe for the last six months of 1923 appear to be about 
equal to the previous year when the European crop was smaller. 

In the flour trade the most significant fact is the increased exports 
from Pacific ports and Jarge exportations by China. In pre-war years 
the United States was shipping around 1,250,000 barrels of flour to 
China yearly, but this rose to 2,750,000 for the year ending June 
80, 1923, and for the past six months the shipments have been at 
the rate of 4,500,000 barrels a year. Another outstanding feature 
of our Far East flour trade is the fact that since the pre-war perlod | 
our exports have increased by fully 100 per cent, though in some 
quarters—particularly in Japan—Canada has proven a strong com- 
petitor. This fact, coupled with the further fact that Japan has been 
expanding its home flour-milling Industry, explains the decrease in our 
flour shipment to that country. 


Proponents of a high tariff have constantly represented to the 
American farmer that without a tariff on wheat Canadian 
wheat would swamp our domestic markets. I hope at an early 
date to discuss this claim in detail and to demonstrate that the 
manufacturing interests, in order to continue an outrageously 
high schedule of tariff duties on their commodities, have de- 
liberately deceived the American farmers. I will also discuss 
the several methods. by which wheat enters the United States 
from Canada and show that there was no occasion for the 
12 cents per bushel increase in the tariff on wheat, and the wheat 
tariff was increased purely for political purposes by the pres- 
ent administration in a desperate, yet futile, attempt to pro- 
long the wheat-tariff delusion.” In view of the radical decline 
in the market price of wheat since the duty was increased, I 
assume that no rational person will continue to argue that a 
high tariff on wheat means an increase in the market value of 
wheat. It is not my purpose this afternoon to discuss in detail 
the quantity of wheat exported from Canada to the United 
States in the last few years, but I will say that the quantity 
has been negligible as compared with the production of wheat 
in the United States, as the following statistics will demon- 
strate: 


1924 
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Between June, 1921, and June, 1922, only 14,555,197 bushels 
of wheat were imported into the United States from Canada. 
Of this amount, only 8,455,578 bushels. were consumed in the 
United States, the balance having been imported for milling 
in bond and for immediate export to Europe or other world 
markets, Between July, 1922, and June, 1923, only 18,012,467 
bushels of Canadian wheat were imported into the United 
States, of which only 7,408,150 bushels were consumed in the 
United States, the balance having been milled in transit and 
immediately thereafter exported. 

Between July, 1928, and December, 1923, only 6,997,711 
bushels of wheat were imported from Canada for consumption 
in the United States, the balance, approximately 7,000,000, 
were imported for milling purposes and immediately there- 
after exported. Now when we consider that in 1921 the 
United States produced 814,905,000 bushels of wheat, 856,- 
211,000 bushels in 1922, and 785,741,000 in 1923, it is very 
evident that the amount of Canadian wheat imported and 
consumed in the United States during that period has been 
trivial and so insignificant as not to infiuence to any degree 
the market price of our domestic wheats. 

I have mentioned these matters to emphasize the outstand- 
ing fact that the real Canadian competition is not in the 
United States but in the open markets of the world, where 
the owners of Canadian wheat recognize conditions and make 
concessions in prices which enables them to sell their wheat, 
thereby depriving the farmers of the United States of the 
market which they largely dominated a few years ago. 

May I also sound this note of warning? The production 
of wheat by Canada has not yet reached its maximum. 
Millions of acres of virgin lands are yet to be developed in 
the prairie Proyinces of western Canada. The Canadian 
wheat lands are more productive than the wheat lands of the 
United States, because they have not been impoverished by 
long cultivation and wheat growing. The quality of Canadian 
wheat can not be excelled because of its large gluten content. 
Gluten is a combination of two proteid substances—gliadin 
and glutenin. The great flour-milling concerns maintain a 
staff of experts to analyze wheat and ascertain the proportion 
of gluten and also to determine what proportion of the gluten 
is liadin and what part glutenin. And the value of the 
wheat for flour-making purposes depends upon the result of 
these examinations, This explains why the American millers 
will pay a premium on Canadian wheat because it contains 
a greater proportion of gluten and a larger amount of gliadin 
content than most American wheats. Wheat produced on new 
lands inyariably contains a larger amount of gluten and of 
gliadin content. These technical matters are factors in the 
wheat equation which materially influence the price millers 
are willing to pay for wheat. 

So our surplus Amerienn wheat meets the surplus Canadian 
wheat in the great world markets. Each competes with the 
other and with wheat from other nations. The Canadian wheat 
is grown on cheap fertile lands. The American wheat is largely 
grown on lands that have been impoverished by excessive culti- 
vation, but which lands are nevertheless high priced“ as com- 
pared with the Canadian land. It costs less to produce the 
Canadian wheat, It can be sold at a lower price than American 
wheat and yet the Canadian farmer will fare as well as the 
Yankee neighbor. 

I have studied the Canadian wheat problem long and thought- 
fully. I have accumulated a wealth of statistics in relation to 
the production and marketing of Canadian wheat as well as 
the production and the marketing of wheat from all other 
wheat-growing regions. I have tried to analyze the situation 
with a view of suggesting some method by which our domestic 
wheat growers may meet this and other competition in the 
world market and receive for their commodities, not only the 
cost of production but a fair profit in addition. I confess that 
the problem is a serious and complicated one. Permanent re- 
lief, in my opinion, will not come until there is a radical re- 
construction of our economic system, but I believe that some 
worth-while temporary relief can be obtained by the enactment 
of some legislation now pending in this Congress. Until this 
legislation has been definitely formulated and reported to the 
House for consideration it would serve no useful purpose for 
me or anyone else to discuss it, because we do not know in what 
form this legislation will be presented. But I desire to state 
that in this national emergency I shall feel justified in sup- 
porting every measure which promises substantial relief for 
the agricultural classes. The national welfare demands that 
agriculture must be restored quickly and permanently to the 
class of profitable occupations. The American farmer must not 
be reduced to a condition of economic servitude. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

[Mr. Lozrer was granted leave to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to take 
any time on the bill because anyone who examines the bill and 
reads the hearings soon realizes that there is no controverted 
matter. I want only to take a moment in fairness and jus- 
tice*to the committee because some have taken the floor in 
opposition to the bill and made representations that will be 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which will look ridi- 
culous unless answered, 

The bill is to give men that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
in foreign countries the same status, the same official stand- 
ing, that the other department heads give their men in for- 
eign countries. That is necessary because agriculture is a 
basic industry of this Nation, and because we must, as the gen- 
tleman just stated, pay some attention to our exportable sur- 
plus food products. 

The bugagoo about increasing the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment I want to say is imaginary. It is the unanimous 
judgment of the Committee on Agriculture that it will not 
have a tendency to increase the expenditures a dime. -That is 
foreign to the issue. The only issue is whether the men over 
there now should have this status. I can understand how a 
man that gets inflamed when he reads the word “ attaché” in 
a bill and thinks that the postmasters of the United States are 
under the civil service—how it would be practically impos- 
sible for him to understand a bill even after having read and 
studied it. He says the postmasters are under the civil serv- 
ice, which, of course, is not true. He says, for that reason, if 
these men go under the civil service they will be appointed 
from a partisan standpoint. Every Member of Congress, ex- 
cept the gentleman himself, knows the facts about that. There 
is not a Member of Congress who knows the politics of the 
men in the department. As a matter of fact, they care yery 
little about the politics of these men. What we want to know 
is about their efficiency. I do not believe there is a man here 
who has been called upon for a recommendation for any man 
who has gone into the Department of Agriculture under the 
civil service since—— 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I heard former Secretary 
Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, say that he had 
9,000 employees and he did not know the polities of 9 of them. 
Later I heard Secretary Houston say, when told what Secre- 
tary Wilson said, “That beats me. I know the politics in 
the Department of Agriculture only of myself and my private 
secretary.” 

Mr. TINCHER. Is there any Member of Congress that was 
ever called upon or ever did recommend a man for a civil- 
service position in the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Tes. 

Mr. RUBEY. I agree with the gentleman about politics in 
the Department of Agriculture. Will the gentleman say that 
he does not know the politics of the postmasters appointed in 
his district? 

Mr, TINCHER. Postmasters are not under civil service. 
That is the thing that I was criticizing the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howanrp] for, The President issued a proclama- 
tion by which he is using the Civil Service Department for the 
purpose of conducting certain examinations to obtain an eligi- 
ble list, but no one has ever dreamed that the postmasters are 
under the civil service. 

Mr, RUBEY. Under the administration preceding this the 
man who got the highest grade, regardless of politics, was ap- 
pointed. Under the present plan one of the three highest is 
selected, and he is always selected according to his politics. 

Mr. TINCHER. I represent-a good big congressional dis- 
trict. We have lots of postmasters in it. Under the Wilson 
administration every one of them was a Democrat, without a 
single exception. Under the Harding administration and the 
Coolidge administration they have all come to be Republicans, 
except two or three. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. In all good humor I think the gentleman 
from Kansas will have to revise that statement that the post- 
masters are not under the civil service. I suppose he means 
certain great ones here and there, 
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Mr. TINCHER. Oh, I do not yield further, because the 
gentleman has manifested a lack of information on the sub- 
ject that I am discussing to such an extent that I do not want 
to have him use any more of my time. 

Mr. UPSHAW. In thorough good humor I deny the allega- 
tion and I defy the allegator. 

Mr. TINCHER. There is a way that we can put the post- 
masters under the civil service if we want to. This law will 
put these attachés under the civil service, and I claim that 
there is not a Member of Congress who will say that politics 
has anything to do with the civil service, and no man in the 
Civil Serrice Department has ever been affected by politics. 
If the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howard] has not any 
better opportunity for position after the next election than to 
be appointed to a civil-service place by reason of his being a 
Democrat, then he would better run again for Congress or take 
some other long shot, because he will not get it in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINSTLOWI. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my purpose in taking time to-day is not only to say a 
good word for this bill but also to refer to certain other pro- 
posed legislation which we hope will soon come before the 
House. We have been working in committees, several com- 
mittees, for some weeks and months in the interest of three 
bills which might very properly be considered together, if it 
were possible so to do. I refer to a Rogers bill, so called, 
which affects the operations of the State Department and the 
personnel of it. I refer to this bill, the contents of which you 
know. I refer also to another bill which affects the interest 
of the Commerce Department in respect of its foreign bureau 
in pretty much the same way and pretty generally along the 
same lines as this Agriculture Committee bill affects the De- 
partment of Agriculture. All three of these bills are worthy 
of consideration, support, and passage. They provide for three 
distinct arms of the foreign service of this country, which 
under proper regulation should work together ana form as 
much of a unit as the palm of the hand and the fingers upon 
it. They ought to be operated, and can be, in the interest 
primarily of the United States without regard to what depart- 
ment they come from. In the next place, they ought to be, 
and can be and I believe will be, operated in behalf of the 
particular function of government as to the department which 
each provides. 

We have a foreign field, and we have been going forward in 
that foreign field in the last few years to an extent and degree 
hitherto unknown in the United States. Competing foreign 
countries have known the lesson of seeking trade in foreign 
lands for a long time, and we have done practically nothing 
as to taking trade until within the last 10 years. Preceding 
that we had some here, some there. We were spasmodic. We 
did not have sense enough to manufacture our wares with par- 
ticular reference to the demand of the foreign buyer, but we 
would insist on making what we thought was best, ship it, 
and then have it sent home again, and altogether we made a 
fine mess of it. That led sooner or later to the development 
of further and more careful consideration of the foreign field. 

For many years the State Department has had its staff di- 
vided, speaking generally, in two parts, the essentially diplo- 
matic division and the consular division. The diplomatic 
rather runs out of our line of vision at the moment and ought 
not to be brought into this picture, but when it comes to the 
consular division we come immediately to a branch which is 
of great importance’ in the field of commerce in foreign coun- 
tries. We should consider it. The Consular Service has done 
a good work for many years, and I think we have depended 
upon it until comparatively recently for about all the inspira- 
tion and all of the results which we have had in connection 
with foreign business, but since commerce has developed as it 
has we have found the representatives of this country in the 
Consular Service unfitted by the character of their attain- 
ments and by virtue of stress of other duties which they had 
to perform, for the function of directing extended attention 
specifically in the line of trade developments, and so we have 
had grow up foreign trade matters automatically in two 
other departments. The Agricultural Department has car- 
ried on their work according to their own lights, and later on 
and for the last 10 years the Department of Commerce has 
carried along their foreign work in a very much bigger, 
broader, and more comprehensive way than ever before. The 
result of it is that we are now in a place where we are either 
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to go into the foreign trade of the world and go after it 
systematically, regularly, in an intelligent way, with a view of 
getting it, or we may as well shut it all off. The elements 
which enter into the foreign trade are many. All departments 
of the Government affecting trade have now come to.realize 
that there is a foreign interest for each, and we have all lines 
of trade—textiles, minerals, all products of the soil, lumber, 
machinery, anything and everything that you can think of 
being considered with a view to foreign consumption. 

I come specifically to this bill. I have had occasion, it 
has been my duty to have occasion, to study this foreign 
field work of all departments carefully for the last four 
months, and I have been led to study it more carefully by 
virtue of the fact that some people, who apparently had not 
studied it as carefully, were led to believe that certain infiu- 
ences of the Government and of Congress and of committees 
were directly against this agricultural bill. That has never 
been so, The contrast was drawn between what is known as 
the Winslow bill, emanating from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce in behalf of the Department of Commerce, on 
the one hand, and this bill on the other. Some overenthusias- 
tie agriculturists, and I am speaking in a friendly way, seem 
to think because commerce needed something and was going 
for it that they were necessarily opponents of Agricultural 
Department progress, That is not so. Those of us who have 
been proponents of the development of the foreign bureau 
of the Commerce Department are as much interested in the 
development of agricultural interests in any and all of the chan- 
nels where it can be possibly developed as we are in the devel- 
opment of the Commerce Department end. But we havea bill— 
the Rogers bill—for the State Department, the Haugen bill 
for the Agricultural Department, and the Winslow bill for 
the Commerce Department. There is nothing in this bill, in 
my judgment, which would interfere or need to interfere 
with the bureau representatives in other directions. I do 
not agree at all with my young friend from Texas with re- 
gard to the sole purposes for which men go into the Consular 
Service of our foreign service, I do think, however, that 
the time has been when the personal adornment, the manner 
of dress, the delivery of the card, played an all too important 
part in an effort to pass the time away. Now has come a 
condition of affairs wherein the consular office is overloaded 
and run over by foreign business possibilities. Is the country 
going to say we will be cheap and parisimonius while clamor- . 
ing for foreign business, and shall we continue to resolve in 
our political platforms for foreign business, yet not put out 
a dollar in an effort to get back $1.10? Business is not done 
that way. You must have the courage 

Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Nothing doing. A 
I will yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Go ahead. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 


I will take that at the end. [Laughter.] 

I withdraw the yielding, Mr. Chairman. 

x Now, if we are tò follow the ordinary trend 
of business, which means we must put out something before we 
take it back at a profit, we must allow our Government, which 
is the only central organization which ever can develop foreign 
trade possibilities, and so forth, to put out its dollar. It is not 
a question of whether or not we put out a dollar that need be 
concerned. It is a question of what use we make of our dollar 
when the dollar is put out. If we can put out the dollar ad- 
vantageously, let us put it out, and the more the better. There 
appeared before our committee in respect of agricultural fea- 
tures, which is absolutely essentially necessary for the develop- 
ment of commerce and control of it, representatives of the farm 
interests, marketing, for instance, of rice and raisins, I believe, 
cotton, tobacco, the largest distributing organizations represent- 
ing our productive element in this country, and in every in- 
stance they contributed very valuable testimony to the good they 
had received from the operations of our foreign d ents. 
Now here is a bill to strengthen our arm. We want this bill, 
and we want the others, one working along one line, one work- 
ing along another line, and for my part I am not looking for 
votes from an agricultural district at all, I am looking for the 
good will of the people who make fabrics, who make machinery, 
textiles, boots and shoes, and a lot of things. We want to sell 
them in foreign countries. We want to know all the economic 
and other phases of the foreign business which will in any way 
affect the well-being of our interests there. But we know this: 
With closest regard for the institutions of the United States 
it is not enough for us to ask to haye a Department of Com- 
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merce or of Agriculture, or anything else, set up with reference 
to and solely for its own interests. 

We must have a department set up for the interest of every- 
body in this country and get the benefit of it wherever and 
however we can. So for this reason, and with the explanation 
of the fact that this bill ought to be regarded us a good bill on 
its own, but a better bill if it may be combined with two other 
bills which will go through, or ought to go through, in order to 
make this one the great suecess that it ought to be, I hope every- 
body will support it, and I will register the hope also that when 
the other two bills come before the House attention will be paid 
to each. A nonpartisan and broad American view should be the 
only view of the membership of the House. Hach will help 
build up and make solid and more complete the bureau or bu- 
reaus for foreign trade through which we hope to be able to 
take a big share for our people. [Applause.] 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT’. Will the gentleman give way? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I Will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask the gentleman if in his 
judgment the appointment by this country of attachés in for- 
eign fields at our legations have already justified their existence 

` from the practical results they have received in increasing our 
foreign commerce? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that I came into the room for a twofold purpose, or perhaps 
with the choice of two purposes. The first was to indorse this 
bill on its merits: The seeond was to indulge in a scrapping 
match, if any need arose, with those persons who have been 
credited with an intention to fight violently against the com- 
merce department development on certain lines. This is a maga- 
zine full of dynamite and all sorts of statistical ammunition. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I do not care to press the question. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would like to have it pressed. of course, 
but this is not my day; it is not my inning. I will give you 
just a little suggestion. One department of the Government— 
and it shall be nameless, unless I am forced to reveal it by 

somebody else—had from July 2, 1922, to July 30, 1928, 881,521 
direct communications from the publie of the United States in 
reference to foreign trade. This year, on an estimate based 
on seven and one-half months,“ it will go to 1,100,000. That is 
giving a fair suggestion of the development of foreign trade 
interest and the work which is being done in that line by de- 
partments of this Government, Does that answer the gentle- 
man's question? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. You mean by that that is an indication 
of the increasing interest of our people and our commercial in- 
terests in foreign trade, and the faet that they consider this 
is an excellent agency from which to get necessary information 
to deal with foreign trade? $ : 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. And that is only one department. 
I need not mention others. > 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. One other question. Does not the 
gentleman think It is necessary to have these additional agri- 
cultural attachés? And then why it is not possible, if this 1s a 
matter of foreign commerce, for the Department of Commerce, 
through its own system of commertial attachés, to cover the 
extension of trade in our agricultural products as well as the 
other commodities that go into commerce? ; 

Mr. WINSLOW. | Owing to a tack of time I hesitate to go 
into it, but here is the answer in general: The Commerce De- 
partment is not particularly called upon to do a great deal, 
except on special occasions now and then, with what you might 
call the sefentific consideration of agricultural matters. It has 
fo do more with what ‘we call the trade considerations. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a short question? 

Mr. WINSLOW, I want to answer this one first. The Agri- 
culture Department ‘not only has a field of usefulness in con- 

‘nection with trade, but by virtue of the fact that they have a 
lot of men who are especially trained for the consideration of 
| agricultural matters, as the Department of Commerce has men 
| especially trained for the consideration of the general trade mat- 
| ters, there are many lines of endeavor for purposes of report which 
they can fulfill which the commercial men could not perhaps 
do as well, because they do not have in the Department of Com- 
| merce men especially trained on agticultural subjects, That is, 
the agriculturally trained men can do a lot on the trade in gen- 
| eval and help a lot, and so the commerce man can carry on his 
regular duties and, although untrained, can do a lot to help out 
| the agricultural interests as bearing on commercial considera- 
tions. 
12105 SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
| yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. ? 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I was interested in the gentleman’s 
statement to the effect that the diplomatic branch of our opera- 
tions belongs to the State Department, Has the gentleman 
observed this paragraph in section 3 on page 2— 


The Department of State shall accredit, in the same manner as the 
secretary of an embassy or legation of the United States, as agricul- 
tural attachés of diplomatic ‘standing to such countries as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall deem advisable, the agricultural commis- 
sioners at present representing the Department of Agriculture in foreign 
countries and such other agricuitural attachés as shall be appointed 


‘from time to time by the Secretary of Agriculture, 


Does not that bring these attachés into different relation 
with the foreign countries than those of any other department? 
That is, diplomats are accredited and attachés are certified 
and consuls are notified, 

Mr. WINSLOW.. There is to be an.amendment put in there 
which will bring that in accord with the proposed plan of the 
Commerce Department in their proposed development with the 
Agriculture Department. 

The GHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman fiye 
minutes. I want to ask him a few questions. 

Mr, WINSLOW... I will give the time to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one 
question of the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who is one of the very ‘suecessful business men of the United 
States, and I will say that I am a great admirer of him, not- 
withstanding that fact, [Laugliter.] There might be some of 
my colleagues who would be afraid to say that they are ad- 
mirers of the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, but 
Iam not afraid to say that, 

Mr. WINSLOW. Everybody likes pleasant words, and I am 
not an exception. ` : 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman if he owes his 
success in business to any commercial attaches in Europe? Did 
not his success come in consequence of j 

Mr. WINSLOW.: One question at a time, please. You ask 
and I answer. Lam going to tell you no, and then I am going 
on, because when. I handled the work that I have referred 
to there was no Commerce Department organized to do it, and 
I had trouble with the consular department because they were 
not properly organized to do it. That is one of the reasons 
why I am now favoring the development of the Commer 
Department and the Agricultural Department. f 

Mr. BLANTON. But notwithstanding the fact that we did 
not haye those commercial aad agricultural attachés, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, with extraordinary 
American ingenuity, overcame all obstacles and made a suc- 
cess in his business? 2 4 : Hell j 

Mr. WINSLOW. Granting that, rather than ‘arguing it, I 
did it with great effort and at great expense as contrasted 
with prompt service now furnished by our Commerce Depart- 
ment. : > if i 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentieman another question? 

Mr, WINSLOW... Go ahead. 

Mr, BLANTON. In view of the fact that the Agricultural 
Committee sent for the gentleman to come here to answer the 
gentleman from Texas—— | ' i 

Mr. WINSLOW, No; I eame of my own yolition. 

Mr, BLANTON, I understood that the gentleman came here 
with that primary purpose in mind. 

Mr. WINSLOW, No. i was watching them, but they have 
not behaved as I thought they might. 

Mr. BLANTON. -Physically, I will not cross swords with the 
former distinguished athlete from Harvard; I will only cross 
swords with him on the floor in a parliamentary way, I want 
to say this: The bill which the gentleman indorses provides 
not only that our present representatives shall be accredited 
by. the State Department as agricultural attachés, but it pro- 
vides that they shall also accredit such other agricultural 
attachés as shall be appointed. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Why not? ; 

Mr. BLANTON. How many are going to be appointed? 

Mr.. WINSLOW. I do not know. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not think the gentleman did know. 

Mr. WINSLOW, I hope the gentleman will let me answer. 
I trust they will appoint just one more than they really have 
all-day use for, so as to be a little bit ahead of the game. 
[Applause.] : 

»Mr. BLANTON. Applause from the committee—a sporting 
committee. Let me ask the gentleman another question. This 
bill provides, out of the ordinary, that the subsistence allowance 
of these men shall be fixed not by Congress but shall be fixed 
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by the Secretary of Agriculture. Does the gentleman know 
how much of a subsistence allowance he is going to allow? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No; but they have to eat. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but he could allow $5 or $10 or 
$20 or $30 or $50. 

Mr. WINSLOW. They would live well on $20 a day; they 
would get by on $10, and probably go hungry on $5. 

Mr. BLANTON. But if they had to assume extra social 
obligations over there by reason of this accrediting business, 
they could probably use $25 or $30 or $50, could they not? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes; but it is not provided for in this bill. 
- Of course, we do not care what they do of their own accord. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this is a legislative bill? 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we provided for it by law, then the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], in the Appropriations 
Committee room yonder, will bring in the money necessary 
as a natural sequence to the legislation. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Has the gentleman an agreement to that 
effect with Mr. MADDEN? z 

Mr. BLANTON. I know he does his duty under the law. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think so, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Ir. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. 

Mr. KING. Iam going to make a suggestion. 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I have got to answer 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincuesr] first, who said that 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HowaArp] displayed igno- 
rance when he made the statement that postmasters are under 
the civil service. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] 
said that none of them were under civil service, and he likewise 
accused my friend from Georgia [Mr. UrpsHaw] of ignorance 
because he said postmasters were under civil service, and the 
distinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrncHEr] said there 
were none under civil service. Usually when he shakes those 
woolly locks of his and says something it is hard to dispute him, 
but I am going to dispute him now. What about fourth-class 
postmasters? Are they not under civil service? 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. But they do not furnish a list of them like 
the gentleman was talking about. 

Mr. BLANTON. But they are postmasters and they are 
under civil service, and the gentleman said there was none 
under civil service. 

Mr. TINCHER. I never said that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I will leave it to the gentleman from 
Georgia if the gentleman from Kansas did not say that. Did 
he say that? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I so understood him. 

Mr. BLANTON. And others so understood him. We tried 
to check him and correct him, but he would not let us; he 
would not yield for correction. But let me tell him something 
else. He said that during the Wilson administration there 
were no Republican postmasters in office. I want to say to 
my friend from Kansas that in my old home town of Albany, 
Tex., where I was married and where I raised my family, the 
splendid postmaster there during eight years of the Wilson 
administration was a Republican and was indorsed by all local 
Democrats. 

Mr. WEFALD. How could he live in Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to state that one of the best post- 
masters in another city in my district was a Republican dur- 
ing that administration and Mr. Wilson knew it, and I want 
to say that I indorsed those two men in spite of the fact that 
they were Republicans, because they were good men. And yet 
the gentleman from Kansas talks about partisan politics and 
appointments under the Wilson administration. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Both of those postmasters, however, 
were Blanton Republicans, were they not? 

Mr. BLANTON. If they had not been, they would not have 
been such good men. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They would not have been good Re- 
publicans, 

Mr. BLANTON. The good men of my district are backing 
Buantow here and have always backed him, Republicans and 
Democrats alike. 

Mr. STENGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 


— 


—— U 
—— 


Mr. BLANTON. I yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr. STENGLE. I just want to call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that the postmaster of Boston, Mass., is a 
Republican taken from the civil-service list by order of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, of course. Whenever President Wil- 
son found a good man needed for a certain place his politics 
did not make much difference—once in a while. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am enough of a partisan Democrat, how- 
ever, that if there were two men, both of required qualifica- 
tions and both good men, I would want the Democrat ap- 
pointed instead of the Republican and would insist on it, and 
so would you Republicans vice versa. ” 

5 1 SHALLENBERGER. Would he have to be just as 
goo 

Mr. BLANTON. Almost as good; but let me say in con- 
clusion, because I have taken up too much time already 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield myself three more minutes. 

Let me say that the reason we can not reduce expenses is 
because we do not make the start. Every time a committee 
comes in here with a bill it is going to steam roller any man 
who gets up against it: If they have not the men on their com- 
mittee qualified to answer a man, they will send out and get 
the big chairman of the big Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee to come in and sandbag him. [Laughter.] That is 
the reason you can not stop such measures. The committee will 
not let you stop them, but I want to.tell you right now that you 
had better train up some more men in your Harvard athletic 
association, because I am going to oppose these committees here, 
and you are going to have to send out and get some more of 
them, because I have downed the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, with all his athletic experience, on the facts of this bill. 

The gentleman said he indorsed it and he does not know any- 
thing about it. I showed him that he did not know how many 
attachés could be appointed under this bill. He does not know 
now. I showed him that he did not know how much subsistence 
allowance was provided for. 8 1 
. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

. BLANTON. I yield. 

. WINSLOW. Do you know? 

. BLANTON. I know this—— 

. WINSLOW. Do you know how many? 

. BLANTON. I know it is unlimited. 

. WINSLOW. Do you know how many? 

. BLANTON. I know that no man knows. 

. WINSLOW. Do you know how many? 

. BLANTON. No. 

. WINSLOW. Neither do I. 

. BLANTON. And no man knows. That is what I am get- 
ting at. It is my business to know and it is your business to 
know before we pass legislation. Your very question is an argu- 
ment against this bill It shows that none of us knows, and 
none of us knows how much subsistence allowance they are 
going to give these agricultural attachés abroad, and we ought 
to know before we pass this bill. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia, or whatever time I have left. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Five minutes, and then I am through. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think I can 
prove by my good friend the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TrncHER] that I have never taken an active part in partisan 
debate. I have, somehow or other, preferred to leave that to 
the great party bellwethers on either side; but I am unwilling 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which our critics declare is “ bril- 
liant only in the flames,” to carry the statement or the indict- 
ment, first, that the gentleman from Georgia did not know any- 
thing about postmasters under the civil service, and, further, 
for it to carry what I count the very erroneous statement that 
“postmasters are not under civil service, and everybody in Con- 
gress knows it.” I think that was about the statement. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is it not possible that the gentleman mis- 
understood the gentleman from Kansas? The gentleman means 
that the present administration is paying no attention to the 
civil service. 

Mr. UPSHAW. My experience prepares me to accept the 
gentleman's interpretation. 

I rejoice to vote “dry” with the gentleman from Kansas 
and vote with him also and always for the farmer, but on 
this question of history and administration procedure we will 
have to part company just a little. 
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These facts of civil-seryice abuse are widely known. I have 
this incidet in my district: In one town in my district a 
eivil-service examination for postmaster was called. It was 
announced as a eivil-service examination and held under civil- 
service auspices. ‘There were only two eligibles reported to 
my office and both of them were Democrats, A Republican 
stood the examination but could not make the grade. No. 1 
of the eligibles, declined to accept the position and resigned 
in favor of No. 2. No. 2 was the assistant postmaster for eight 
years, wonderfully popular, and I presented with my own 
hands at the Post Office Department here a petition signed 
by every business man in that town, except the firm with 
which the Republican was connected. 

They refused to appoint this man who had served the dis- 
trict eight years so acceptably wholly and only because he 
was a Democrat, and called a new examination, and then 
immediately appointed as aeting postmaster the very man who 
had failed to make the grade, and he has been serving in that 
eapacity now for twe years over the widespread opposition of 
those who overwhelmingly indorsed the other man. That ts 
one illustration of my contention that the so-called civil service 
connection which is supposed to be nonpartisan is an absolute 
travesty on the hame. 

Mr. LOWREY. ‘Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. UPSHAW, Certainly. 

Mr, LOWREY. I had an exactly similar case in my dis- 
trict, The man whose rating wes way down about 50 was 
appointed acting postmaster and is there yet, and the man who 
made the 0 0 grade, nearly 90, was an ex-service man who 
nad how 3a the service two years, serying about 18 months 
abroad. 

Mr. UPSHAW, Good; I am going to duplicate that incident. 
In another office in my (istrict a splendid young man, who 
was, wounded at Chateau-Thierry, whose brother was shot 
down at his side, was appointed postmaster, being the only 
eligible, four years ago. When his time expired or was about 
to expire they called an examination. 

This man, here of the most pivotal battle, perhaps, in the 
World War—yes, and the hero of his home community life— 
backed by a petition of something like 3,000 in the county, made 
first grade; and yet the third one on the eligible list was ap- 
pointed over him for the sole reason that this popular post- 
master was a Democrat. Now, this is my point—and I am not 
saylng this politically. I do not blime—nobody blames tlie 
Republican at either place for accepting the position after 
securing the indorsement of the Republican chairman, but I 
want to join hands with the gentleman from Kansas and’ in- 
troduce a bill, if he will, that will make a civil-seryice exami- 
nation absolutely final and that will keep Congressmen and 
Senators of both parties away from the Post Office Department 
to influence an appointment, Let the first one on the list be 
appointed, purely on the basis of proven merit, if we are going 
to call it civil service. If not, wipe out this travesty on the 
name of “civil service.” 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I will gladly yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHHR. The fourth-class postmasters by law are 
under the civil service; but has the gentleman ever heard any 
complaint regarding either party about them outside of fourth- 
class postmasters? 

Mr. UPSHAW. The gentleman does not deny, of course, that 
it is true of third-class postmasters, second and even first, that 
it is announced there is going to be un examination and that 
the civil service announces that examination? 

Mr. TINCHER. Les. 

Mr. UPSHAW. The very spirit of the civil service is to 
remove partisan politics. In all good humor I issue a chal- 
lenge to the gentleman from Kansas now to join me in pre- 
paring and presenting a bill making civil-service ratings man- 
datory and keeping Congressmen and Senators from trying to 
ien with the grade that has been made by qualified ap- 
plicants, j 

Mr. HARDY: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman, know that in civil- 
service appointments all along the line three men are selected, 
and of those the one most desirable gets the postmastership, 
as along other lines of the civil service? 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield the gentleman another minute. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I will say to my goed friend from Colorado 
that that is the yery point of which I complain. If ure leave 
any leeway, the Democrats and Republicans both oll 
down there and wink at the authorities in vee OF of thete 


If we put in the man or the woman who wins the crown of 
merit and keep political influence away from both sides, the 
civil service will no longer be a political travesty but will be 
51 we) of its very name and its original spirit. [Ap- 
ause; 
BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
Fag "Oklahoma three minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has two minutes remain- 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr, Chairman, I came in the House at a 
very interesting point in this discussion and that was with 
reference to the civil service as applied to the postal appoint- 
ments. I was very greatly heartened and strengthened when 
I heard that part of the President's message last December 
in which he advocated an extension of the civil service. On 
that occasion he said: 


The maintenance and extension of the classified civil service is 
exceedingly Important, There are nearly 550,000 persons in the execu- 
tive civil service drawing about $700,000,000 of yearly compensation. 
Four-fifths of these are in the classified service. ‘This method of 
selection of the employees of the United States ig especially desirable 
for the Post Office Department. The Civil Service Commission has 
recommended that postmasters at first, second, and third class offices 
be classified. Such action, accompanied by a yepeal of the four-year 
term of office, would undoubtedly be an improvement. I algo recom- 
mend that the field force for prohibition enforcement be brought 
within the classified civil service without covering in the present 
membership, The best method for selecting public servants is the 
merit system. 


This language would lead the people of the country to be- 
lieve that the President was earnestly in favor of the civil 
seryice, and of course expeeted the present civil service law 
a l to postal employees to be sympathetically admin- 
stered.: 

I want to emphasize what has already been said, and that 
is that the civil service law as administered through the 
Post Office Department at present is a farce. 

Now, what are the facts? What is true in my district, the 
second district of Oklahoma, is true throughout the Nation. 
They advertise and hold e¢ivil-service examinations, and a list 
of eligibles is certified, and the department is supposed to select 
one from the list of three, the highest on the eligible list. 
Preference is supposed to be given to the ex-service men. hate 
has been entirely disregarded. 

Unless. the name of a partisan Republican is found on the 
list of eligibles some excuse is made and another examination 
is held. There has not been a single Democrat appointed to 
a post office ef any consequence in the secand congressional 
district of Oklahoma during the present administration. This 
is also true as to the appointment of rural carriers. A list 
of eligibles is sent out by the Post Office Department contain- 
ing the names of those certified by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and attention is invited to section 10 of the civil service 
atts and to civil service rule 1, section 8, on the following 

rm: 

Hon, W. W. EASE 
House of Representatives. 

Mx Dear Me. Hastings: The department is considering the ap- 
pointment of a postmaster at „ An office of the fourth class, 
from the following Ust ot eligibles; 


—— —— — a ee 


Information from any. source regarding the character or residence 
of eligibles will be considered, but because of the statute and civil- 
seryice rule (this being au appointment in the classified service) the 
department is not permitted to consider or file recommendations of a 
political or religious nature, 

Sincerely yours,, 
JOHN H. BARTLETT, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 
(Civil service act, see. 10) 


That ne recommendation of any person who shall apply for office 
or place under the provisions of this act which may be given by any 
Senator or Member of the House of Representatives, except as to the 
character or residence of the applicant, shall be received or considered 
by any person concerned in making any examination or appointment 
ie to 20 act, 

í (Civil service rule 1, sec. 3) 

No eee of an applieant, eligible, or employee in the 
‘competitive Service Involving a disclosure of his political or ous 
‘opinions or affilistions shall be considered or-filed by the commission 
or by any officer concerned in making appointments or promotions, 
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Everyone knows that the politics of every applicant is com- 
municated to the department before an appointment is made. 
No one on the floor will deny this, and surely the department 
will itself not deny it. 

There may have been a few fourth-class postmasters ap- 
pointed who live at remote places in the country where the 
compensation is practically nothing and where no one else could 
be found to accept the office. 

The country should know that the present administration has 
no regard whatever for the civil service. My constituents, 
having read the President’s message to Congress and believing 
him to be sincerely desirous of extending the civil service law, 
continue to write me with reference to appointments in the 
Postal Service, and I want to bring to their attention in this 
public way the fact that the civil service is entirely ignored 
as applied to post-office appointments. No appointment is made 
until the politics of the applicant is known to the appointive 
powers. Neither is the preference given to ex-service men. 
Partisans are given the preference over those who fought for 
the fiag. You ask me what is done in the event all on the 
eligible list are Democrats? That reminds me of a story told 
on a passenger conductor on a western train at an early date. 
He said that he flipped the coin paid him by the passenger, and 
if it did not lodge on the bell cord it was his, and if it did he 
flipped it again. If the list does not contain the names of 
partisans recommended by the county committee, a new list is 
called for. The country, therefore, should not be deceived by 
the statement of the President about civil service. Every 
Member of the House understands it. The country, including 
the ex-service men, will finally come to know the truth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. HERSEY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HERSEY. A little while ago I went out, and at that 
time we were considering the agricultural bill. I would like 
to know what became of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Chairman, I consider H. R. 7111 as a very 
important measure in favor of the farmers of the land. 

Under its provisions the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to acquire and disseminate information which, among 
other things, will enable the farmers to better meet world 
conditions and inform them of the demand for farm products 
in foreign countries. 

In order to do this the Secretary is authorized to appoint 
persons qualified to acquire this information, and they will be- 
come a part of our embassies and will go with the persons sent 
to represent our country in foreign lands. This will give them 
official standing. It is also provided that the Civil Service 
Commission shall determine the competency of these agents. 

Of course, much of their usefulness to the farmers will depend 
upon the selection and appointment of men who are well quali- 
fied along these lines and who fully realize the importance of 
foreign markets for the farmers. 

The majority of our people live upon the farm. Farming is 
our basic industry. When the farmer prospers all other indus- 
tries prosper. They largely produce their own living and the 
food for those engaged in other industries. They produce more 
than can be consumed in this country, and the surplus must be 
disposed of in the markets of the world. In that market they 
must compete with the labor of other countries. There can be 
no tariffs levied to control those markets or the level of prices 
therein. They are compelled to accept the world price, less 
the cost of transportation and handling. 

There has been quite a revolution of thought on the question 
of the importance of foreign markets for agricultural products 
in recent years. 

Only a few years ago we were told that all that the American 
farmer needed was the home market; that it would be suffi- 
cient to make him prosperous. 

We were also told that we should have nothing to do with 
other countries, and that we were not interested in them. 
Sober second thought, due largely to the changed conditions 
of the farmers, has convinced most people that the doctrine of 
isolation, or having nothing to do with other nations, is not a 
good policy for the farmers. 

Commercially we can not entirely separate ourselves from 
other countries, but are interested in and affected by their 
conditions and their ability to purchase of us that which they 
need and can not produce themselves. 

The farmer can not leaye his farm to hunt for markets in 
foreign countries for his surplus. If he can not sell it, it 
reduces the price of the part he does sell in the domestic 
market. The Government must aid him in finding markets. 
Legislation for that purpose must be enacted as soon as possible. 


It expended last year over $69,000,000 to teach him how to pro- 
duce crops, and is it not about time that it should spend some 
money to find a place where he can sell them? It will be a waste 
of public money to keep on expending it to encourage pro- 
duction if he has no market for his surplus after it is produced. 

This bill will not entirely relieve the present distress of the 
farmers of the land, but it is a step in the right direction. 
Other comprehensive legislation will be required to- relieve 
his present condition and prevent its recurrence, but this will 
help. It will enable the Secretary of Agriculture to have- 
agents in every country who will keep in touch with the con- 
ditions in each and report to him the demands that may exist 
for our agricultural products therein. He can then communicate 
this information to the farmers’ cooperative associations and 
other selling agencies in this country. I go upon the theory 
that it is rare that too much will be produced if that which is 
produced can reach the mouths of the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the world who are hungry. 

The present deplorable condition of the farmers has aroused 
a new interest in the need of foreign markets, and it is rather 
strange that more vigorous steps to secure them have been so 
long delayed. This condition has emphasized the importance of 
keeping this need in mind in shaping remedial legislation. The 
farmer must have more than the home market. 

When the present depression began to appear the Secretary 
of Agriculture in report to the President in 1921 said: 


Had some way been found for the people in need to buy our sur- 
plus at prices which would cover the cost of production, the American 
farmer would have been prosperous and the country would have 
prospered with him. It 18 a terrible indictment of modern civilization 
that with such abundance here there are millions of people overseas 
suffering for the bare necessities, and other millions starving to 
death, and surely we are sadly lacking in our understanding of 
economic laws or in the adjustment to them when the production 
of bounteous crops grown by the hard labor of 18,000,000 farmers 
and farm workers and their families is permitted to play such large 
part in paralyzing our industries and business at home, for that 
is what has happened. The purchasing power of the principal farm 
crops of the year 1921 at the present time is lower than ever before 
known. 

* 5 * * * $ * 


The purchasing power ot our major grain crops is, little more than 
half what it was on an average for the five pre-war years 1910-1914, 
inclusive. j 

When we remember that approximately 40 per cent of all our people 
live in the open country and are dependent upon what grows out. of 
the soil, the baneful effect upon the Nation of reducing the purchasing 
power of that 40 per cent so far below normal is obvious. 


Then the Secretary adds: 


The farmer is compelled to practice the most rigid economy, to wear 
his old clothes, to repair his own machinery, to refrain from pur- 
chasing everything he can possibly do without, and to deny himself 
and his family not alone luxuries but many of the ordinary comforts of 
life. 


This statement is a complete answer to the policy of isolation. 
The conditions which the Secretary describes, instead of becom- 
ing better have grown worse and wili continue to grow worse as 
long as present conditions remain unchanged. True, the farmer 
has lost millions in the purchasing power of his products, but 
that is not all. 

In addition to that he has lost over one-third of his capital 
in the fall of the price of his land. Many have lost their 
farms and many others are facing bankruptcy. 

This statement of the Secretary was made just before the 
opening of the regular session of Congress in 1921, What was 
done by it or any subsequent Congress to afford relief from 
the conditions which he so clearly deseribes? 

It will be noticed that the Secretary says in substance, “If 
some way had been found to sell our own surplus abroad, the 
farmer would have been prosperous.” 

It is incumbent on those who have had control of Congress 
and of our foreign policy since that utterance to explain why 
they have not found that way. 

It seems to me that the highest duty of this Congress is to 
take up the whole question and see whether or not that way 
can be found. I am in favor of remaining here until every 
possible form of legislation for the relief of the farmer can be 
enacted. 

If we do not, his distress will spread and soon reach the 
other industries of the land. 

The C The time for debate is exhausted, and 


HAIRMAN. 
the Clerk will read the bill. 7 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized: 

(1) To acquire and disseminate information which will enable 
American farmers to adjust their operations and practices better to 
meet world conditions, especially information concerning international 
agricultural economics, farm management, and agricultural product 
marketing practices employed in foreign countries, and the past, pres- 
ent, and prospective production of and demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts in foreign countries, including animals and animal products, 
dairy products, cereals, fibers, fruits, vegetables, nuts, and other farm 
and forest products. 

(2) To cooperate with producers, farm organizations and associa- 
tions, and others, both individually and collectively, in demonstrating 
standards for agricultural products, and by all such other methods of 
facilitating the handling of and extending and strengthening the đe- 
mand for agricultural products as require special agricultural skill and 
knowledge, 

(8) The Department of State shall accredit, in the same manner as 
a secretary of an embassy or legation of the United States, as agricul- 
tural attachés with diplomatic standing to such countries as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall deem advisable the agricultural commis- 
sioners at present representing the Department of Agriculture in for- 
eign countries and such other agricultural attachés as shall be ap- 
pointed from time to time by the Secretary of Agriculture after an 
examination to be held at his direction and in accordance with the regu- 
lations of the Civil Service Commission to determine their competency. 

(4) The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act and 
may cooperate with any department or agency of any government, any 
State, Territory, District, or possession, or department, agency, or 
political subdivision thereof, or any person, and shall have the power 
to Appoint, remove, and fix and pay the compensation of such officers 
and employees, not in conflict with existing law, and make such ex- 
penditures for rent outside the District of Columbia, printing, tele- 
grams, telephones, law books, books of reference, maps, periodicals, 
furniture, stationery, office equipment, travel and subsistence allow- 
ances, and other supplies and expenses as shall be necessary to the 
administration of the act in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
and as may be appropriated for by Congress. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “which” and insert in lieu 
thereof “through agricultural extension agencies and by such other 
means as.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 6, strike out lines 6 to 23, inclusive, and insert: 

“To cooperate with American producers, farm organizations, asso- 
ciations, departments of the Government, and others, both individually 
and collectively, by all such methods as require special agricultural 
skill and knowledge in facilitating the handling of and extending and 
strengthening the demand for agricultural products abroad and in 
demonstrating standards of cotton, wheat, and other American agrl- 
cultural products in foreign countries. 

“The agricultural commissioners at present representing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in foreign countries shall hereafter be known as 
agricultural attachés, and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to appoint from time to time other agricultural attachés after an ex- 
amination to be held under his direction and in accordance with the 
regulations of the Civil Service Commission to determine their com- 
petency. 

“Such officers when designated for assignment to foreign posts by 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall, through the Department of State, be 
regularly and officially attached to the diplomatic missions of the United 
States in the countries in which they are to be stationed, and when 
such officers are assigned to countries in which there is no diplomatic 
mission of the United States appropriate recognition and standing with 
full facilities for discharging their official duties shall be arranged 
by the Department of State: Provided, That the Secretary of State may 
reject the name of any such officer whose assignment to the foreign 
post for which he has been designated would, in his judgment, be 
prejudicial to the public policy of the Unifed States.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. I understood the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the Department of State have had 
some correspondence concerning subsection 3. Do I under- 
Stand the language proposed is in accordance with the desire 
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and suggestion of the Department of State and the Secretary 
of State? 


Mr. KETCHAM. I will say in response to the gentleman 
that I have here a letter submitting or suggesting the form of 


‘the amendment and the reply of the Secretary of State, which 


I will read if the gentleman wishes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I would like to have the 
gentleman read it. 

Mr. KETCHAM (reading)— 


The language of the proposed substitute appears to meet all re- 
quirements and to provide in the correct way for establishing these 
officers with appropriate standing as a part of the diplomatic mission. 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The proposed substitute is 
in the language suggested? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Identically. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
easy to get the exact meaning and effect of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. I have no doubt it has 
been carefully prepared and considered by the committee and 
am not saying it is not right. But I notice the reference to the 
Civil Service Commission, which indicates that appointments 
are to be made as the result of civil-service examinations, I 
am not criticizing the commission nor its examinations, but I 
have some information as to how our commercial attachés and 
trade commissioners representing the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in the Department of Commerce are se- 
lected and appointed. If I understand the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa, the plan it would prescribe would 
not be as effective in securing the right kind of officials as is 
the plan long pursued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. In that bureau a board is selected by the Secre- 
tary, I believe, from among the officials of the bureau. That 
board is not always the same, its make-up depending upon the 
character of the work to be done by those who are to be ap- 
pointed and the country into which they will go if employed. 
That board requires two examinations, oral and written. A 
written examination is first held by or under the direction of 
the Civil Service Commission, which certifies the names of the 
more competent candidates to the board. The board then con- 
ducts an oral examination of applicants whose names have been 
certified to it by the commission. My understanding is very 
satisfactory results are reached and that employees, agents, 
attachés, or whatever they may be called, are more capable and 
more satisfactory than will in all probability be the case if 
appointments are determined practically altogether by civil- 
service examination. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. -I remind the gentleman in 
this connection that almost the identical plan, just announced 
by him, is in practice in selecting consuls and secretaries of 
embassies and legations in the Department of State, so that 
there are two analogies as opposed to the one proposed in this 
bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is.not the gentleman im- 
pressed that that plan would work better than if we turned the 
whole matter over practically to the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I think it has worked ex- 
tremely well so far as the character of the personnel in the 
State Department is concerned, and also as to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, I make that suggestion to 
the chairman of the committee and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The plans in force in the Department of 
Commerce and in the Department of State have evidently 
worked well. They provide for an examination by which 
applicants for appointment in each case appear before a board 
and submit to an examination. They can be looked over and 
their qualities can be investigated and determined, whereas in 
many, if not all, examinations by the Civil Service Commission 
candidates do not appear; examinations are all in writing. 
Stock questions, often more or less so, are asked, and unfor- 
tunate results are often reached, and unworthy and incom- 
petent persons are employed. This bill will provide very 
important positions, and the men and women appointed to them 
ought to be carefully selected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. 1 I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It would seem to me that 
the plans that haye worked so well in other departments ought 
to be adopted, and my only purpose is to have the best possible 
selections made. I approve heartily of the purpose of the bill. 
I suggest that more attention be given to plans that are in 
vogue now in the other departments, Are we not giving, under 
the bill, too much authority to the Civil Service Commission— 
asking too much of them, taking too great a chance in making 
selections solely by a written examination by a commission that 
neyer sees the applicants? These are not criticisms; at least 
not unfriendly ones. I do not say what I have because I am in 
any sense opposed to the bill. I favor it, as does the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. I appreciate the desirability of having this 
work done; but a great deal depends upon the character of the 
men to be employed. I wish the best possible plan of selection 
to be provided and followed. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The amendment which has been worked out 
was worked out in a conference between the two departments, 
and I take it it is along the policy of the Department of State. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: As I heard it read, it does 
not seem to me that it embodies the idea that I have sug- 
gested to the committee. Too much is left to the Civil Service 
Commission. There is no provision for an examination by a 
qualified board in the department. I am not so familiar with 
the working of the board in the State Department, but in the 

t of Commerce selection is- made by a board ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of officials of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. ‘The personnel of that board is not 
always thè same. Selections are made having in mind the 
character of work te be done and the part of the world into 
which the applicant is to be sent. 

Mr. ROGERS. of Massachusetts: Does not the gentleman 
think that for this type of service abroad the oral examination 
is of prime importance? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I would think that it is of 
more importance than a written examination. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The man who is an expert 
at his books and who may pass the examination may prove 
to he an extremely unfortunate representative of the United 
States abroad. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Yes; and the gentleman 
understands that applicants who are given an oral examination 
are only. those who pass satisfactorily written examinations 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission. In that way those 
who are incompetent or who do not show themselves as quali- 
fied as far as educational requirements go do not come before 
the board for oral examination. The portions of the bill to 
which I have directed attention are very important, and I sag- 
gest that more care be given to drafting them. As I under- 
stand it, the only examination provided for is to be conducted 
by the Civil Service Commission according to its rules and 
regulations, many of which we know a great deal about and 
results of which are in many instances not satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
lias again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, whieh I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Branton to the committee amendment: After 
the word “ attachés,” in the fifth line of subdivision (3) of the amend- 
ment, add the words "as Congress from time to time may authorize.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want only a minute. At 
present the number of the new attachés which could be ap- 
pointed under this. bill is unlimited. It is all right fer the 
Seeretary to: attach the ones that we now have over there as 
agricultural attachés.. I do not object to that, but such new 
ones as he desires to appoint ought first te be authorized by 
Congress. 

We ought to retain control over this matter of the Treasury 
purse strings. Now, if Congress does not want to do it, of 
course it can not be helped, but I appeal to you gentlemen 
that we ought to retain it. We ought to say to all of them, 
when you want employees, come to Congress and tell us. We 
ean provide them very easily here. Let me call attention to 
this. While they do not have to be appointed through the 
civil service you are providing a civil-service status for them, 
and when once appointed you can not get rid of them. ‘They 
are on the pay roll for life. Lou might have a Secretary of 
Agriculture who would appoint more than should be appointed, 
and you can not get rid of them thereafter because they have 
a civil-service status. Do you want to de that? We are not 
objecting to the purpose of the bill in requiring that the Secre- 


tary shall come to Congress if there are new attachés needed. 
I, wish the committee would adopt this amendment, as: it 
ought to be passed, 

Mr STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word., 

That will be an amendment in the third 
degree. 

Mr. STENGLE. I rise in opposition to the amendment. Mr. 
Chairman, I had no intention of entering into this discussion, 
but we haye been traveling far afield in the last few minutes 
in the very pleasurable pastime of seeking to attack the Federal 
Civil Seryice Commission, and in many instances we have gone 
far afield from the truth. It is only right that we try to stick 
to the facts. My friend from Michigan. [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] 
referred to the necessity for various kinds of tests, and my 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. impressed upon us the 
necessity of the oral examination. Now, it is just as well that 
we understand the plan of procedure in order to obtain this 
class of candidates. I believe I am fairly well acquainted with 
the procedure in the Federal civil service as well as in some of 
the larger cities. In a case like this of a scientific nature, 
where it is of great importance to secure experienced and quali- 
fied men for attachés in foreign places for a specific public 
purpose, the first thing that your commission does is to sit in 
conference with the head of the department that is to make 
the appointment and go over the necessary subjects. and dis- 
cuss the requirements before they announce the test, and after 
they have done that, diyide that test by giving experience a 
certain weight, a written test a certain weight, have an oral 
examination for the purpose of looking a man over to see 
whether his personality is such that he can meet the require- 
ments of that particular position. It is only fair we have 
these facts before us before we electrocute the Civil Service 
Commission without any regard to the other facts, 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENGLE. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. . How does the gentleman stand on my 
amendment? Does not the gentleman want to retain the power 
here and control over these employees? 

Mr. STENGLE. I only want to say in reply to the gentleman 
from Texas that I went a long way with him until he stated 
something that was not the fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. What was that? 

Mr. STENGLE. He said this: If you get these men in the 
civil service, you can not get them out. If you have too many, 
you can not reduce the number. Those are not the facts. A 
man can be laid off for lack of work or lack of appropriation at 
any time by the head of any department. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, 65,000 of them 
are retained now, as against 87,000 when we entered the war, 
and we can not lay them off to save our souls. 

Mr. STENGLE. But the fact remains that you can lay them 
off if you. want to lay them off, 

Mr. BLANTON. But they have not done it. 

Mr. STENGLE. I can not answer that question, unless you 
allow me to read the minds of department heads. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I desire to say that they have seven now in 
the service, and if additional are required the amendment will 
require an authorization of Congress. I think it is not neces- 
sary to come to Congress to ask for an authorization every 
time an additional employee is required, and I trust the 
amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from. Texas, 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Can the gentleman from Iowa tell us 
what the rank or grade of these appointees will be? Will they 
be of the grade of commercial attachés, as are now employed by 
the Bureau of Foreign und Domestic Commerce, or will they be 
of the grade of trade commissioners that are appointed by that 
bureau? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
reclassification. fs 
Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I think I can answer that 
question, if the gentleman will permit. & trade commissioner 
is not accredited tbrough the Secretary of State to a foreign 

country. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Tam spenking of employees 
or agents of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Commerce Department. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts; I understand, and T am an- 
swerihng the question. The commercial attachés of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are accredited through ihe 


That, of course, can be determined by the 
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Department of State to an embassy or legation and therefore 
have what is technically called a diplomatic standing. The pur- 
pose of the bill offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KercHam] is to give agricultural attachés also a diplomatic 
standing, utilizing the same method of accrediting them abroad, 
Lesser officials or particularized officials, either of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or of the Agricultural Department, will not 
have that special diplomatic standing and will be in a secondary 
category. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Of course, our commercial 
attachés have very important positions, very high officials, and 
there are comparatively few over the world, only 17 I believe, 
with salaries ranging from $5,000 up to $8,500 a year. Of the 
trade commissioners there are a large number, but they are of a 
lower grade and their salaries range fom $4,500, I believe, to 
$7,500. But I was thinking possibly that appointees under this 
bill will have a grade corresponding to the grade of some 
similar employees in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Can the gentleman give any idea of the grade of these 
men? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If not determined by the reclassification, it 
will be for Congress to determine what the salaries are. 

In the past Congress has been fixing salaries for the various 
employees. Now under the reclassification act the salaries are 
determined by the classification. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If they have any relation 
whatever to, or are comparable with, the officials I have spoken 


of, the trade commissioners and the commercial attachés, their 


salaries will not be fixed by Congress. The number of them and 
the salary of each will be determined entirely by the depart- 
ment and will depend solely on the total amount of the appro- 
priation available for the purpose. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Unless a limitation is placed on the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. As the law now stands and 
as the bill reads, there is no limitation whatever on the number 
or on the amount of salary, It is a little unusual, and in my 
judgment it is not a good way to legislate. I will not complain 
or suggest a change, but will just say to the House, what many 
Members know, that the number is entirely determined, and the 
salary of each and every one is determined, by the total amount 
of the appropriation which Congress will from time to time 
make for the kind of work to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment, After the word “ attachés,” in section 3, third 
line, strike out all down to and including the word “ compe- 
teney.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LINTHICUM : Line 3 of subsection 3 of 
the amendment, strike out, after the word “ attachés,” all the remainder 
of line 3 and all of lines 4, 5, 6, and 7 down to and including the word 
“ competency.” 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, my idea about that is 
just this: According to this amendment, any number of at- 
tachés can be appointed by the Department of Agriculture 
and then designated by the Department of State to the various 
United States embassies and legations to which they are as- 
signed. 

Now, I am opposed to increasing the number of employees; 
we have too many already. I do not think we need them. 
We have at the present time special attachés of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and with these it seems that the members of 
the staffs of the consulates and embassies can certainly look 
after the agricultural interests of the country as well as these 
proposed men could do. 

Mr. ASWELL. How could the Department of Agriculture 
increase the number without it first being acted upon by the 
Committee on Appropriations and Congress? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The amendment gives them the right to 
make appointments. Of course they will have to get the ap- 
propriations to pay them. But has the gentleman ever known 
a case where Congress refused to appropriate for the men 
who have been appointed? 

Mr. BLANTON. If so, that was before I came here. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman please 
read the language as amended by him? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have already read the amendment, 


5 ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it based on the printed 


Mr. LINTHICUM. It is based on the amendment itself. 
We have in every one of these consulates a large staff of men, 
and up to the time of the war those men were able to attend to 
everything, including our commercial interests, and to-day 
they are able to attend to them. But during the war, or just 
before the war, we created these special attachés, and they 
are doing absolutely the same work as the members of the 
staffs of the consulates are doing, and now we are proposing 
an additional man at these consulates to be called “ the agri- 
cultural attaché.” 

If you are going to do that you will have a staff at the con- 
sulate to do the work, and the attaché under the Department 
of Commerce, and then the attaché under the Department of 
Agriculture, Where are you going to stop? Are you going 
to give a representation in the embassies, legations, and con- 
sulates to every branch of the Government and to every in- 
dustry? After a while we shall have duplication in all this 
work, It simply means larger appropriations, more job hold- 
ers, and more taxation. I tell you, gentlemen, it does net 
make any difference how many men you appoint to foreign 
countries, whether they be agricultural attachés, commercial 
attachés, or what not, you will never increase the foreign 
business of our country until you lower the tariff wall that 
you have established and until you have reestablished the 
nations of the world so that they are financially able to do 
business with us. [Applause.] All the solicitation you can do 
will not increase our foreign markets until we give the people 
in the foreign countries u chance to deal with us. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr, WINSLOW. Perhaps inadvertently the gentleman made 
the statement that the consuls had been doing all the business 
that is done by the commercial attachés. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I said that prior to the war the staffs 
at the consulates were able to attend to all the business of 
our country abroad; yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Can you say that they are able to attend 
to it now, with the addition of business since that time? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I say that tlie staffs at the consulates 
can attend to the affairs just as well as you can have it done 
with representation by the Department of Commerce und by 
the Department of Agriculture. If you have not a sufficient 
number of men to do the work appoint additional men, but 
not men under the Department of Commerce or under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Let them represent the various in- 
dustries of our country but under the Department of Stute. 
Appoint where necessary but limit to that, 

Mr, WINSLOW. Why did they not do it before the war? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They did it before the war. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Not a tenth part of what has been done 
along commercial and agricultural lines since. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is because business throughout the 
world with the United States increased. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Now? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. During the war. 

Mr. WINSLOW. But since the war? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Since the war it has been pretty good, 
but since the passage of the tariff bill it has been very poor, 
and will continue so; and all the agricultural attachés you 
may appoint will not change it. You must remove the cause 
if you wish to increase our foreign business. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. The question is ou agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. BLANTON, ‘There is one important amendment that 
has not been acted upon. 

Mr. RANKIN. We have discussed this for three hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman from Mississipp! has 
made the motion that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to amend that, so that it shall 
close in eight minutes, five of which shall be controlled by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havoen]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
motion made by the gentleman from Mississippi that all debate 
shall be closed in a minute and a half. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The 
amendment that all debate close in a minute and a half. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed ito. 

Mhe CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the motien of the 
gentleman fvom Mississipi as amended. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the ‘Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment diferet by Mr. BuAwron: ‘Page 8, tine 68, after the 
word “employees,” insert the words “as from time to time may be 
authorized by Congress.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. That amendment can only be offered 
for information at this point, because it is not an amendment 
to the committee amendment, 

Mr. BLANTON, I thought they were closing all debate on 
the entire bill, and I want my minute and a half on the next 
section, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there is no 
next section, and there are about 45 seconds left of the time 
fixed for debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. The time for debate was a minute and a 
balf, and not for ather matters. The Chair will readily see 
that the time is for debate and does not eover any other 
matter. I ask recognition on fhis amendment for a minute 
and a half, 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment ‘has been read and can 
be read only for information. If the gentleman wants to be 
recognized on his amendment he can be recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. I prefer to wait until the -committee 
amendment has been vated on. 

The The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. i 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas IMr. BLANTON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 8, line 6, after the word employees," insert the words 
“es from time to time may be authorized by Congress.” 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. ‘Chairman and ‘gentlemen, if you want 
te keep control of the number of Government employees ‘you 
rite pe ‘adopt this amendment, but if you do not you can vote 
t down. 

J am going to offer another amendment in a minute which 
will provide for controlling the amount of expenses to “such 
as ‘authorized by Congress.“ I will not have a ‘chance to de- 
bate it so I mention it now. If you want ‘to ‘control the ex- 
penses of this foreign organization you should vote for this sec- 
ond amendment. Of course, ff you do not, all right. I am doing 
my duty in presenting ‘it to you, and when I have presented it 
to you I have done my full duty im trying to effect ‘economy. 
If you can not agree with me I am a ‘good sport and will say 
all right. But I want to say ‘that we ‘ought to control the 
number of employees and we ought to control the umount of 
expenses. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. ‘Srenace] ‘awhile ago 
said we could get rid of Government employees. J told him 
we ‘had over 65,000 right now -as against 37,600 when we went 
into the war in 1917. Why do we not get rid of them if we 
can do it? I will tell you why. Tou once put them on the 
pay roll and they will not let a ‘Congressman get rid of them. 
Tf the department declares them surplus and seeks to discharge 
them ‘they immediately come to you and you take them down 
and say to the department, Put them back,“ and they are put 
back, That is what happens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. f 

Mr. ‘RANKIN. I am going to make a motion in ‘order ‘to 
have no misunderstanding, I move that all debate on this 
bill do mow close. 

The ‘CHATRMAN, That is the effect of the motion ‘already 
adopted. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill ns amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 10, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment ‘for 
the introductton ‘cf u new section to the bill as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 


gentleman from Texas offers an The ‘Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WIxSLew: Page 3, line 18, after the 
word Congress insert: 

„Su. 2. Nothing in this act shall be construed aa affecting the 
functions under existing law of any other department or independent 
establishment of the United States, or of any oficer, agent, or em- 
ployee thereof.“ 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, all there is to that 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. ‘Chairman, I make the point of order 
thut debate has been closed. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Upon the section thut was before the com- 
mittee. This is a new ‘section. 

Mr. BLANTON, I make the point of order that for the 
purpose of debate as ruled ‘by all Chairmen, and I call atten- 
tion to the very lengthy opinion rendered by the ‘gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Tmson], to the ‘effect ‘thet ‘any subse- 
quent new section for ‘the purposes of debate is considered a 
part of the preceding section. i 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my request ‘for 
recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ‘gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wrnstow] does not desire to be heard upon his amendment. 

The ‘question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


Jos) there were - ayes 28, noes 27. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Wellers were ordered and the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Mr. WIxSsrow and Mr. JONES. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 34, noes 46. 

Bo the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I make the point of no quorum, Mr. 
Ohairman. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The ‘Chair win 
eount. [After a pause.] One hundred and eight Members 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, Toffer an amendment. 

The -OHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from "Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANxroN: Page 8, line T, after the word ex- 
penditures,” insert the words “as Congress may authorize.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call attention to the fact 
1 we have passed that section and there was a new section 

ered. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I was trying to offer this 
told the Chair I had an amendment to the third section when 
the Ohair recognized the gentleman from Massachusetts, and I 
was on my feet urging and doing everything I.eould to get in 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair heard the gentleman say in 
débate that he proposed to offer an amendment, s 

Mr. BLANTON. And I tried to offer it. 

Mr, TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas un- 
derstands his rights on this floor. His was a preferential ; 
amendment, and he knows howto get his rights here. Noboily 
has to instruct him. He had his right to offer it as:a prefer - 
ential amendment, and the gentleman could ‘have stopped tlie 
other amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but J can not pull the Chair off tf 
the bench. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman can almost do it. 

Ebe CHAIRMAN. The Chair was watching the gentleinan 
from Texes'to:see whether he proposed to offer ithe amendment 
and ‘he made mo effort to ‘offer it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did the best J could to offer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whe point of order is overruled. 
Mr. BLANTON. Of course, I am used ‘to ſthe steam roller and 
gubmilt to the ruling of the Chair and reserve my:exception. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment as a new section at tlie end af the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Rocers of Massachusetts: At the end of the 
bill insert a new section, as follows: 

“Src. 2. Agricultural .attachés may be removed at the pleasure of the | 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 
Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, debate is 

not exhausted upon this section. 
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; The CHAIRMAN, . Not on a new section, 
Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I have just a word to 


say—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate on the bill lias been closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not on a new section. 

Mr. RANKIN, On the whole bill. I rose and made a mo 
tion that debate close on the entire bill, and the Chair in- 
formed me that that had already been done by my previous 
motions 

The CHAIRMAN. There was then pending a motion to 
close debate on the section and all amendments thereto, 

Mr. RANKIN. -And I rose later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair remembers that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi was on his feet. If the gentleman from 
Mississippi now wishes to make a motion to elose debate upon 
the bill, the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have made that motion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I can not 
be taken off my feet for that purpose, I suppose? J 

Mr. RANKIN. I made the motion a while ago, and if the 
Chair recognizes me I renew that motion now, that all de- 
bate on this bill do now close. 

Mr. GRAHAM of IIlinols. Mr, Chairman, I heard the gen- 
tleman make the motion, but the question was not put, and 
the Chair did not recognize the gentleman for that purpose 
at that timé. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I have only 
a word to say in support of the amendment which, I under- 
stand, is satisfactory to the committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I have a right to have the 
Chair rule on my motion, to say the least of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s motion was not put. 

Mr. RANKIN. I put the motion, and thé Chair asked me 
a moment ago if I renewed the motión: and I made the motion 
that all debate on this bill do now close, } 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not recognize the gentle- 
man to make the motion and the Chair did not put the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. RANKIN. I mate the motion awhile ago, and the 
Chair ‘informed me that had already been done, and now the 
proposition is to open debate again, and I submit I am en- 
titled to have my motion put to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the situation. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts sought recognition upon his 
proposed new section. Some one made the point of order 
that debate had been closed upon the entire bill. The Chair 
then stated that the motion that was passed was to close de- 
bate upon the section and all amendments theréto. There- 
upon, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winstow] de- 
sisted from his attempt to secure recognition and withdrew his 
request for recognition. 

Mr. RA Let me remind the Chair that this is what 
happened 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have a point of order pending, 

Mr. ASWELL. I have a right to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. : 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that, but yon have no right 
to do that until I get through with this point of order. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINstow] rose, and I 
said to the Chair that in order that there might be no mis- 
understanding about it I would make the motion to close de- 
bate on the entire bill, and thé Chair Informed me that had 
already been done. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentléman will state it. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is it in order now to move that all debate 
close? i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts in- 
sists that he has been recognized. 8 

Mr, ASWELL. I would like to have the Chair decide that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, Chairman, can we 
not settle this thing. I only want two minutes. I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this bill and all amendments 
thereto be closed in two minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to have the Chair rule on the 
proposition. I think this matter ought to be settled in the 


right way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Mississippi is correct. At that time the Chair was under the 
impression that debate had been closed on the entire Dill, 
because it then consisted of only one section. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then I am willing to accept the proposi- 


tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 


— 
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he CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] proceeding for two min- 
utes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is with the understanding that all 
debate close in two minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, the amendment which I Have offered 
simply gives the Secretary of Agriculture the right to remove 
atiy agricultural attaché at any time. These men go forth over 
the world in a quasi diplomatic function. They will be called 
upon to perform delicate and diffienit and intricate duties, If 
they are to be completely. responsive to the foreign policy of the 
United States, they must be removable at any time, without 
the necessity of complying with the elaborate formula which is 
required ‘in the case of the removal of civil-service employees 
generally, | Š 

This amendment will give the foreign work of the Department 
of Agriculture the flexibility which it needs. The amendment 
is satisfactory to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and to the author of the bill. I hope it will be accepted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KINCHELOH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KINCHELOH. Does the ‘Secretary of State and th 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor ne the same power? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Ves. Dach has the power 
to remove without cause their agents in the foreign field. The 
ambassadors in Paris and London and the secretaries of the 
embassies and legations must be removable at any time in order 
that the foreign functions of the Government may be efficiently 
performed ‘and may’ be responsive to the policy of the Govern- 
oea of the United States. The authority has never been 
abused. 

í ee Are any of the attachés under the civil 
ser = 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. None of them. This bill 
quéstionably puts agricultural attachés tinder the civil service. 
I want to overcome the objection in respect to the removal 
feature, which would otherwise result from giving them a civil- 
service status. 

Mr. CLANCY, _ A parliament inquiry. If this amendment 
should be adopted, would it not kill the provisions of the bill? 

The That is not a parliamentary inquiry. The 
question is on the amehdment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rockns ]. 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UGEN” Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise—— 

Mr. RUBEY. A parliamentary inqulry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, RUBBY. Is it in order to move to lay the bill aside and 
call up another bill without the committee rising? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union is sitting 
for the purpose of considering this particular bill, and the order 
of the House ean not be changed in committee. 

Mr, HAUGEN. I move that the committee do now rise, re- 
port the bill baek to the House with amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, CHINDBŁOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7111) to promote can agriculture by making more exten- 
sively available by expanding the service now rendered by the 
Department of Agriculture in gathering and disseminating infor- 
mation regarding agricultural production, competition, and de- 
mand in foreign countries in promoting the sale of farm prod- 
ucts abroad, and in other ways, and had directed him to report 
the same back with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended 
do pass, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were egreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and Was read the third time. 


Mr. B N. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit this bill to 


the Committee on Agriculture with instructions to report the 
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2 back to the House forthwith with the following amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am. 

The Clerk read the motion to recommit, as follows: 


In line 5 of subdivision (3) of the committee amendment, after the 
word “ attachés,” insert “as from time to time may be authorized by 
Congress,” and on page 8, in line 6, after the word “ employees,” add 
“as from time to time may be authorized by Congress,“ and on page 
8, in line 7, after the word “ expenditures,” add “as may be authorized 
by Congress.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous question, 

The SPEAKER. This motion to recommit is not in order. 
It seeks to amend an amendment already adopted in the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. But, Mr. Speaker, the previous question on 
the motion to recommit has been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. No; the Chair did not recognize the gentle- 
man from Iowa to move the previous question, 

Mr. BLANTON. None of these amendments have been agreed 
to. 

The SPEAKER.» The form of the gentleman's motion to 
recommit says an amendment to an amendment. 

me BLANTON. Yes; an amendment to the committee amend- 
men 

The SPEAKER. That has been adopted by the House. That 
is not in order, 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Then, Mr. Speaker, I offer it with the 
first part, referring to the committee amendment, left out. I 
offer it with regard to page 3, lines 6 and 7. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 6, strike out lines 6 to 28, inclusive, and insert: On 
page 3, in line 6, after the word employees,“ add “as from time to 
time may be authorized by Congress,” and on page 8, in line 7, after 
the word “ expenditures,” add “as may be authorized by Congress.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 
Mr. BLANTON. I desire to say a word on the motion to re- 
commit, 


The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the Chair has just stated he did not 
recognize the gentleman to move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Not on the motion to recommit, but the 
previous question has been ordered on the bill and all amend- 
ments to final passage, and that covers the motion to recommit. 
The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was being taken, and Mr. LinrHrcum made the 
point of order that no quorum was present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will count, 
{After counting.] One hundred and nine Members present; not 
a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the motion was lost. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 33, nays 222, 
not yoting 177, as follows: 


Greene, Mass. Lankford Newton: Minn. Stedman 
Greenwood Lazaro O'Sulliy: Stapgls 
Hadley Lea, Calif. Oldfield Stephens 
Hard Leavitt Peery treng, Kans. 
Harrison Lehlbach Porter Summers, Wash, 
Hastings Lineberger ‘ou Swan 
Haugen Little Purnell Swing 
Hawley Longworth uin Swoope 
Hayden wrey ainey Taylor, Tenn. 
Hersey Lozier Raker emple 
Hickey “Luce Rankin Thompson 
Hill, Ala, M ab Ransley Tilson 
Hill, Md. McLaughlin, Mich. RAYMI Timberlake 
Hill, Wash, McLaughlin, Nebr. Reece Tincher 
Hoch McReynolds Reed Tinkham 
Holaday eSwain Roach Treadway 
Hooker MacGregor Robinson 7 5 Underwood 

Judson MacLa sy Robsion Vincent, Mich. 
Hudspeth agee, 7 Rogers, aaa, Vinson, Ga. 
Hull, Morton D. Major, Mo. Romjue Wainwright 
Hul — Manlove Rube Watkins 
Jacobstein Mapes Sabath Watres 
James Martin Salmon Weaver 
Johnson, Ky. erritt Sandlin Wefald 
Johnson, Tex. Michener hafer Weller 
Johnson, W. Va, Miller, Wash Schneider Welsh 
Jones Milligan Sears, Nebr. White, Kans. 
Kearns Minahan Shallenbeger White, Me. 
Keller Mooney Shreve Williamson 
Kendall Moore, Ohio Simmons Wilson, Ind. 
Ketcham Moores, Ind. Sinclair Wilson, La. 
Kincheloe orehea Binnott Wingo 

Šópp Morgan Sites Winslow 
Kunz Morrow Smith olt 
Kvale . Murphy Smithwick Woodruff 
Lampert Nelson, Me. peaks 

nham Nelson, Wis. Sproul, Kans, 
NOT. VOTING—177 

Abernethy Eagan McFadden Sandee: Ind. 
Aldrich Edmonds McKenzie Sanders, N. X. 
Anderson Favrot eLeod Schall 
Andrew Fish eNulty Scott 
Anthony Fleetwood McSweeney Sears, Fla 
Bacharach Frear Madden eger 
Bacon n — , Pa. Sherwood 
Beers Fun Major, III. Snell 
Bell Gallkvan Mansfeld Snyder 
Bixler Geran Mea Sproul, III 
eed N. X. Gibson Miennelson Iker 

Bloom ifford Miller, III. Steagall 
Bowling ldsborough Mills Stevenson 
Boylan raham, Pa. Montague Strong, Pa, 
Britten Green, lowa Moore, III. Sullivan 
Browne, N. J. Griest Moore, Va. Sumners, Tex, 
Browne, Griffin Morin weet 
Brumm Hammer Morris Taber 
Buckley Hawes Mudd Tague 
Bulwinkle Howard, Okla. Newton, Mo, Taylor, Colo, 

utler Hull, William B. Nolan Thatcher 
Byrnes, S. C. ull, Tenn. O'Brien Tydings 

arew . 8 O'Connell, N. J. d 
Carter Johnson Dak. O'Connor, La. Vaile 
Celler Johnson, Wash. O'Connor, N. X. Vare 
Christopherson Jost Oliver, N. X. Vestal 

ancy Kahn aige Voigt 

Clark, Fla. Kelly Parker Ward, N. Y. 
Collins Kent Parks, Ark, Ward, N. C. 
Connolly, Pa. Kerr Patterson Wason 
Cooper, Ohio Kiess ‘eavey Watson 
Corning Kindred erkin erts 
Crisp King Perlman Williams, III. 
Crosser Knutson Phillips Williams, Mich, 
Crowther Kurtz Prall ilson, Miss. 

zullen LaGuardia uayle Vinter 
Curry Langley Ragon Wood 
Darrow Larson, Minn, Ramseyer Wurzbach 
Davey Leatherwood Rathbone Wyant 
Deal Ler. Ga Reed, N. Y. Yates 
Dempse: Lindsay Reed, W. Va. Young 
Dickstein Logan Reid, III. Zihlman 
Doughton Lyon Rog N. H. 
Drane cClintle Rosenbloom 
Dyer McDuffie ouse 


YEAS—33 

Allen Garner, Tex. O'Connell, R. I. Tucker 

llgood Gilbe: et Oliver, Ala, u shaw 
Black, Tex. Howard, Nebr. Park, Ga. Vinson, K. 

and H nddieston ichards Williams, Per. 
Blanton Jeffers Sanders, Tex, Woodrum 

Ox Larsen, Ga. Taylor, W. Va, Wright 
Brand, Ga. any Thomas, 00 27 

uchanan Linthicum Thomas, Okla. 

usby Moore, Ga Tillman 

NAYS—222 

Ackerman Burton Cramton Faust 

Imon Byrns, Tenn. Croll Fenn 
Arnold Cable s Fisher 
Aswell Campbell Dallinger Fitzgerald 
Ayres Canfield Davis, Minn, Foster 
Bankhead nnon Davis, Tenn. Fredericks 
Barbour casey enison Free 
Barkley Chindblom Dickinson, Iowa Freeman 
Beck Clague Dickinson, Mo. French 
Beedy Clarke, N. Y. Dominick Fulbright 
Begg auy Dowell Fuller 
Berger Cole, Iowa Doyle Fulmer 
Boies Cole, Ohio Drewry arber 
Boyce lier Driver ardner, Ind. 
Brand, Ohio lton Elliott Garrett, Tenn, 

riggs Connally, Tex, Evans, Iowa Garrett, Tex, 

g Connery Evans, Mont. Gasque 

Burdick Cook Fairchil Glavtelter 
Burtness Cooper, Wis. Fairfield Graham, III. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected, 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Wason with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr, Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Mr. Wyant with Mr, Bulwinkle. 

Mr. Gibson with Mr. Logan. 

Mre Morin with Mr. Hawes, 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Prall. 

Mr. Parker with Mr. Doughton, ` 
Mr. Vare with Mr. Collins 

Mr. Bixler with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Geran. 

Mr. Reed of West Virginia with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Major of Illinois. 

Mr. Johnson of Wasbin. acy with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Kelly with Mr. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Black of New York. * 

Mr. Brumm with Mr. McNulty. 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. G ien of New York. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Reed of New York with I. Tydings. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. King with Mr. Favrot 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Mr. Perkins with Mr. Tague. 
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Mr, Seger with Ma M ation of the problems and hearings of the multiplicity of in- 
Bey, Maer of Pennsylvania with Mr. Dickstein, terest involved in order to get the facts and information 80 
Mr. Thatcher with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. that it could outline a comprehensive law—something to. build 
Mr. Anderson with Mr. Griffin. 


. Green of Iowa with Mr, Hammer. 
. Greist with Mr. Sullivan. 


- Bacon with Mr, 

. Vaile with Mr. rors of. Georgia. 
5 ae with Mr. ue of Georgia. 

. Underhill with Mr. McSweeney. 

< Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Bloom. ‘a 
Mr, Edmonds with Mr. Bell. 

. Yates with Mr. pa ad 

. Kiess with Mr. Sherwo 


Mr. Graham ef Pen 25 1 1 with Mr. Steagall. 
Mrs. Nolan with Me: ontagu 

Mr rrow 1 N 

Mr. Snell with Mr, O'Connor of New Tork. 
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7 Winter with Mr. M McDuihe, 

. Frear with Mr. Rag of Tennessee. 


Mr. Crowther with Mr. Maca 

Mr. Bacharach with Jost. 

Mr. Williams of ‘Illinois’ with Mr, O'Connor of Louisiana. 
Mr. 8 ge Mi 3 with Mr. Corning. 

Mr, FEAE y. 

Mr. a mee umphreys 

Mr; M rey of Tunes with Mr. "Buckley. 

Mr. Strong of N wania, ‘with Mr. O'Brien. 


ee ae 
. Taber w: r, 
Sproul of Ilinois with Mr. Mansfield. 
ichaelson with Mr, 


Gasque. 
Mr. Madden with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. Schall with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
Mr. with Mr. Sears of Flori 
p with Mr. 


4 d. 
r. Christ herson 19 Mr. Sumners o 

x e with Mr. Ward ot Nxt K 
. Sayder with pate: ons. 


„ pia Mr, Kerr. 
Ir, Thompson with Mr. 


Lindsay. 
Mr. Connolly of sylvania with Mr, Goldsborough. 
Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Deal. 
Mr. Wurabach batt) Mr. Eagan. 
Mr, Rathbone MS Sonn 
Mt. Wertz a Ai r. 


The result of the Sa was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were reopened. 

The SPEAKER.. The question is on the passage of the bill, 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed, 

The title was amended so as to read; “A bill to promote 
American agriculture by making more 1 avallable 
and by ee the service now rendered by the ene 
of Agriculture in gathering and tion 
regarding agricultural production, competition, and demand 
in foreign countries in promoting the sale of farm products 
abroad, and in other ways,” 

On motion of Mr. Havars, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REFORESTATION 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 4880) 
to provide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforesta- 
tion of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, 
and for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous pro- 
duction of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa calls up the 
bill H, R. 4830. This bill is on the Union Calendar, The 
House will automatically resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill, and the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM] will take the chair, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4830, with Mr. Curspstom in the chair, 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Chairman, I ask Sr gai consent 
that the. first reading of the bill be AAA wh 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman fram Towa, asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? i 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HAUGEN. r. Chgirm: I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. J. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, this reforestation bill is a bill that comes out 
of the Agriculture Committee by a unanimous vote, It has the 
indorsement of the Bureau of the Budget, and is a forward 
looking step in a comprehensive conservation plan of establish- 
ing a Satona reforestation palicy, No man who has given any 
thought to the great subject of reforestation byt knows that 
this problem is an imminent one, and in order to get something 
that should avoid all controversial the great Commit: 
tee on Agriculture of this House spent weeks in the conslder : 


on not alone for this day, but something to look forward to 
as our duty to the to-morrows. In addition to the hearings 


of our Committee on Agriculture, a select committee of the Sen- 


ate was appointed which went out into 16 States and held 24 
different meetings, so that all of the interest involved and all 
people who had given serious thought to the problem of refor- 
estation could appear before this committee to present reasons 
why such a policy should be adopted and what that policy 
should be. 

They came forward and the bill now under consideration, 
II. R.-4830, represents not alone the unanimous report of the 
Agriculture Committee, but also represents the unanimous re- 
port of the select committee of the United States Senate. 

I wish now to explain to you in detail something of what 
this bill means, the purposes of the bill, if you please: It is a 
great cooperative effort, cooperative in the sense that the Fed- 
eral Government, if this bill is enacted into law, will cooperate 
with the States; will cooperate with private agencies within 
the States under State supervision, in an effort to get going a 
national policy and get to growing trees upon our hills also 
too badly needed. 

Sections 1 and 2. The purpose of these two sections is that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to devise and recommend 
an adequate system of forest protection and fire prevention in 
the several States and, if there is cooperation, to extend finan- 
cial cooperation to such States. These sections extend thut co- 
operation now extended under section 2 of the Weeks Act. We 
have now a. fairly successful fire-prevention system, but in 
the face of that we now have 50,000 forest fires annually over 
8,000,000 acres; so we need a greater and larger cooperation be- 
cause 75 per cent of the losses that come in our forests come 
from fires and this bill is a forward-looking step in that direc- 
tion. 

Section 8 provides for an extensive study of the tax laws 
of the States, for just taxation comes next to fire prevention 
as a factor of encouragement in promoting and encouraging re- 
forestation, Private enterprise needs that encouragement to 
go forward on the denuded lands, the cut-over lands and to set 
out trees and not fear that the tax assessor is going to pounce 
upon them when 10 or 20 years have gone with unfair ap- 
praisals tending to discourage or prevent the growing of trees. 

Section 4 contemplates the cooperation of Federal and State 
Governments in the furnishing of forest tree seeds or plants 
and the procuring and distribution of the same. In these great 
United States to-day there are 81,000,000 acres of denuded land 
suitable for reforesting, and it is worthy of note that in the 
entire United States but 80,000 acres were planted and re- 
forested in the year and yet little Japan in that same year 
multiplied by 10 times (300,000 acres) the®icreage that was set 
out to trees in the United States. 

Mr, ALMON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I certainly will 

Mr. ALMON, The gentleman has stated the purpose of the 
bill, among other things, was to get trees to grow on our barren 
hills, I would like for the gentleman to — some idea about 
the character and what lands are to be reforested and by 
whom they are owned, whether by individuals, corporations, 
or oy the United States Government. 

Mr. CLARK of New York. Well, there is a large amount, 
probably 80 per cent of the denuded lands of the United States, 
n private ownership. Many of these millions of acres are cut- 
over lands. They are more suitable for the growing of trees 
than for agricultural purposes, They are also needed for the 
Rive of the stream flow of our navigable streams. 
RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? — 

Me CLARKE) of New York, I Will. 

Mr. RAKER, I am very much interested in the gentleman's 
discussion and the provisions of this bill. I had occasion to 
make some examination of the laws practically of all the 
States with regard to this subject; reeeived them from the 
various secretaries of those States. Has the committee made 
any such study of the laws of Pennsylvania regarding re- 
forestation? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Well, that is one of the very 
purposes of this bill; we have secured much tax data and 
other information that is now in no particular place. This 
information will be placed before the proper organization in 
their States, 


Mr, RAKER. This thing I want to bring to the attention 
of the gentleman and to the committee: Has the committee 
gone into the method that Pennsylvania uses hi, acquiring pri- 
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vately owned land for the State forests, and then the method 

of the State in handling these lands with respect to taxation 

after acquiring them? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. We have. If the gentleman 
will look at the hearings, he will find we heard not alone Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, of the State of Pennsylvania, but we heard 
other students of the reforestation problem from Pennsyl- 
vania. However, this information was not alone submitted 
to our committee of the House but was also submitted, in the 
rhea days of the hearings, to the select committee of the 

ate. 

4 RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
on? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Surely. 

Mr. RAKER. Did the committee come to any conclusion as 
to the advisability of the Government taking over these cut-over 
lands, which can be bought now at a nominal price—whole 
counties—and the States return for what they would receive 
for taxes if they remained in private ownership? i 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Some States are now getting 

returns where reforested lands are being cut through a sever- 

ance tax, I think the return is about 25 per cent that is going 
back to the States. 

Mr. RAKER. For instance, Pennsylvania has a piece of land 
which is returned to the State; the State owns it and the State 
itself pays that county the amount a private individual would 
pay for a like amount. Has the gentleman’s committee gone 
into that? 

MI. CLARKE of New York. Yes; the gentleman will find in 
the hearings of the select committee of the Senate that very 
proposition was fully discussed, and it was given very full con- 
sideration by our committee. ' 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman one 
more question? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. The committee, then, has not determined 
whether or not they are willing now to provide a plan whereby 
the Federal Government would pay and return to the county or 
the State wherein the Federal Government has taken over the 
private cut-over lands an amount equal to the amount that the 
county would obtain if the land had remained in private owner- 
ship? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. In answer to that, of course, 
the question of taxation is primarily a question for the States 

to determine. It is true that practically only three or four 

States of the Union to-day have laws that meet the situation to 

encourage private owners to go into the growing of trees. In 

those States we authorize $100,000 to be expended for the study 
of the taxation laws of the States, by States and by forest re- 
gions, because in many cases the forest region overlaps the 
boundaries of States. We think that through the appeal that 
can be made by ageareful study of these laws we can get the 

States to go on more rapidly than they are now doing in the 

solution of this tax problem. It is primarily a matter for the 

States to attend to. 

Mr. RAKER. Suppose there are 100,000 acres of cut-over 
land in Plumas County, Calif. The Government can take that 
over at a nominal price. Will the gentleman provide in this 
bill that it shall be returned to the county of Plumas by the 
Federal Government—the amount that it now receives from 
the private individuals for taxes who own the land? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I will say to the gentleman 
that not exactly that question has come before us in our hear- 
ings, but almost that identical question. We have tried to 
keep out all controversial features from this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I see. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. For the very reason that we 
feel that now, when we are getting our reforestation problem 
going, and in order to get it going more rapidly we are not 
considering the question of supervision of the cuttings and 
slashings and the burning of slashings and the other proposi- 
tions of privately owned lands, it is preeminently neces- 
sary to keep away from these controversial constitutional ques- 

tions, and we say Here are the fundamental, noncontroversial 
propositions that the best minds have arrived at in the con- 
sideration of these questions,“ and we give them to you urg- 
ing a speedy answer. 

Mr. RAKER.- Did the committee go into the legal feature, 
that if the Federal Government desired it, it could to-day 
pass a law requiring private individuals who own timberlands 
to cut the timber on their land so as not to destroy the water- 
shed that now feeds the navigable streams and thereafter they 
would have to cut their lands as the Federal Government 
does it? : 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 


Mr. LITTLE. What three States does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Massachusetts, Louisiana, and 
New York. 

Mr. LITTLE. And Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman answered a former question 
that I propounded, and said that about 80 per cent of the lands 
that are to be reforested are owned now by private individuals. 
What interest would the Federal Government have in that 
private property after it was reforested, or what control or 
supervision would it have over it, and what interest would it 
Meee = it other than the general interest that it owes to the 
public 


0 os CLARKE of New York. Primarily it is a general in- 
eres 

Mr, ALMON. If the Government goes into the reforestation 
of cut-over lands owned by private individuals, what interest 
would the Government have in that land or timber, or what 
supervision would the Government have over it, or what in- 
terest would the people of the United States have in it other 
than the general interest which it has in preserving the timbers 
of the country? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. That is primarily the purpose 
of the bill. 

Section 6 amends the Weeks Act, authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to recommend and authorize for purchase such 
forested, cut-over, or denuded land within the watersheds of 
navigable streams as, in his judgment, may be necessary to the 
regulation of the flow of navigable streams or for the produc- 
tion of timber, and to report to the National Forest Preserva- 
tion Commission the result of such examination. It does not 
remove the limitation upon the acquisition, and it must be 
within the watersheds of navigable streams. If you will study 
section 6, I think you will find the answer to some of the 
questions just asked me. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Surely. s 

Mr. RAKER. What I contend for is this, and there is no 
such law on the statute books: In the privately owned timber- 
land where the land has been denuded—and there are privately 
owned lands that have not been denuded—that timber holds the 
water which makes a constant supply which feeds the stream 
and makes the river navigable, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RAKDR. Therefore if the Federal Government passed a 
law requiring a man to cut timber so as not to destroy the 
natural development of it and the watershed, he would have to 
cut it in such a way as not to produce barren land that dries 
up our rivers, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. This section 7 supple- 
ments the right to purchase on the part of the Government by 
authorizing the Government to accept by gift, bequest, or devise 
such lands as may be offered. It is to be noticed that over 
400,000 acres were involved in one case where the owners were 
willing to turn that cut-over land over to the Government aud 
the Government had no power to accept it. That is where you 
ean handle it in an economical way as a forest region. This 
provides for the acceptance of land. Even these great lumber- 
men are public spirited, and they realize that if the Federal 
Government does not take a hand in this work they can not 
well do it all. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again 
for a question? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. This question is so vitally interesting to the 
Western States that I am sorry that I was not able to present 
the facts and data that I have to the committee, Would your 
committee be willing now to study, preparatory to inserting 
a proviso in this bill, the question whether counties in a State 
might feel assured that they were going to be protected by all 
the land that is turned over to the Federal Government and 
cut-over land, and that the Federal Government will repay 
to these counties a fair proportion of what would be the tax 
on this land if it remained in private ownership? 

Mr, CLARKE of New York. I can assure the gentleman 
that, so far as our committee is concerned, we shall be very 
glad indeed to give consideration to any data which the gentle- 
man from California may submit. r 

But what I can not understand is that with all the advertised 
hearings of this select Senate committee and our hearings in 
the consideration of this bill that that data was not submitted 
to us or the select committee of the Senate at the time it held 
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hearings in the gentleman’s own State. I will say this to the 
gentleman, however, that the committee is willing to give con- 
sideration to any data which will throw light or prove helpful 
on this subject. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York, Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Has the committee given con- 
sideration to the probable cost of the operation of this bill 
during a period of years? 2 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. The bill authorizes an appro- 
priation of $2,700,000 as an annual appropriation. This has the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That appropriation is not con- 
tained in the bill? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Only the authorization is there. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, In a hurried reading of the bill it 
occurs to me—and I imagine that is the intention of it—that 
$100,000 is to be spent in furnishing seed and seed plants to 
private interests without compensation to the Government. 
Is that the meaning of the bill? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Would the gentleman mind stating, 
briefly, a reason as to why the Government should furnish 
these things free to private owners? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Suppose the Government has 
a tract of land with trees growing on it and there is a piece of 
cut-oyer land adjoining the Government land which the Gov- 
ernment wants to use for the purpose of developing a water- 
shed, growing trees, or something like that, is it not right that 


the Government should furnish the plants and the seed to ac-. 


complish that purpose? The State of New York is to-day 
furnishing almost 9,000,000 young trees for the people of the 
State to plant, and the State is doing that at anywhere from 
50 cents to $2.50 per thousand. 

Ms. BLACK of Texas. I was wondering whether this bill 
provided for an absolutely free gift or whether it provided for 
a sale at cost, such as the gentleman has indicated is done by 
the State of New York? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. It is contemplated that they 
shall be distributed at cost. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That would suit me perfectly; but 
I would not like to see the Federal Government go into the 
business of furnishing tree plants without compensation. The 
gentleman states it is the plan to charge the cost of these 
things. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York, Oh, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. Is there any opposition to the bill? If not, I yield 10 
8 to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that I 
personally believe we should not delay this debate and in view 
of the further fact that extensive hearings were held on this 
bill, I shall not take much time in discussing it, At our hear- 
ings not a discordant note was heard and not a word of oppo- 
sition or criticism, Everything was unanimous, and every 
person who appeared before the committee and every member 
of the committee has favored this bill. In all the correspond- 
ence I have had and in all the letters and telegrams I have 
received there has not been a word of objection to this bill. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, the opinion throughout 
the entire country is uniform, unanimous, and urgently in 
favor of the passage of this bill. That being the case, Mr. 
Chairman, I see no reason for discussing it, debating it, or 
prolonging the discussion in any way. 

I merely rise to give my most earnest and cordial indorse- 


ment of the bill, and hope it may be speedily passed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I am very much interested in the bill and 


have been interested in this kind of legislation for many 
years. Section 3 of the bill deals with the question of taxa- 
tion, which to me seems to be the greatest obstacle in the way 
of satisfactorily carrying out legislation of this character, 


Is there any hope of the States generally taking a reasonable, 
far-sighted, and, I might say, statesmanlike view on this 
question of the taxation of land that is being reforested? 

Mr. ASWELL. That question, I will say to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, was discussed quite fully in the committee, 
and the information the committee received was to the effect 
that the interest in taxation favorable to this sort of reforesta- 
tion is rapidly increasing throughout the country, and that the 
effort of the bill to have a study made of the taxation laws of 
those States that are progressive, and Jaying that information 
before the other States will have a great influence in bringing 
all the other States into line and result in hastening the re- 
forestation of the land. 

Mr. TILSON. It would seem to me that would be the most 
useful kind of work to be done in connection with this bill, 
because without a wiser and more far-sighted taxing policy 
than that which now generally prevails it will be almost im- 
possible to reforest our land. 

Mr. ASWHLL: That is as far as the Government can go in 
that direction. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What States have reforestation laws? 

Mr. ASWELL. -. Louisiana has the best in the world, as 
well as Massachusetts and New Tork. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Those three? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. KINGHELOE. If the gentleman will permit, the hear- 
ings show that there are only 12 States in the Union which have 
not any kind of a reforestation law. Here are some of the 
States which do not have such a law: South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was going to claim time in opposition to 
the bill, but the gentleman from Iowa promised to yield me five 
minutes, If there is any question about it, I claim an hour in 
opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a matter of argument. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Iowa promised to yield 
me fiye minutes, ` 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman want it now? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; I would like to have it now. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman from Texas is going to 
run the Agricultural. Committee bills when they are on the 
floor and shut out the members of the committee, like the chair- 
man did a while ago, as far as I am concerned you can take 
this agricultural legislation and go with it. But I want to 
serve notice on you now that you have got to “ tote” fairly with 
members on the Agricultural Committee representing this side 
in the consideration of its bills in this House. 

Mr, HAUGEN. The gentleman has had time. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. I did not have any time at all. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa is in charge 
of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The chairman is not supposed to go around 
and ask everybody about wanting time. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KINCBELOE]. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand the gentleman from Iowa has 
an hour on this bill and is yielding his time. Now, there is an 
hour that can be used otherwise on the bill, is there not? 
The CHAIRMAN. Only by some one who secures recogni- 
tion who is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the Chair's attention to the 
fact that it has been ruled at least two or three times that a 
man does not have to say he is opposed to the bill in order 
to use the two hours on the bill, ; 

The CHAIRMAN. That situation has not arisen yet, but 
it is the opinion of the present occupant of the chair that in 
order to claim recognition on Calendar Wednesday it must 
2 that the person asking for recognition in opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed so it, but I 
only want five minutes. That is all I want, ant I want to 
get it one way or the other. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the com- 
mittee yielded me 10 minutes and I only used 3, and I will 
yield it to either one of the gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
back his time? | 

Mr. ASWELL. To the control of the chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN, |The gentleman ylelds back five minutes. 
The gentleman from Iowa has ‘control of the time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 10 ume iaf the ee from 
1 [Mr. KxcH RTO]. 

KINCHELOD. Mr. Chairman, 25 am not going to: usa 
dame minutes of time. iam going to aS in. = way similar ta 
the gentleman from Louisiana, 

1 want to ay im the beginning 1 do not thun there is 4 
bill on either calendar of this House, barring none, that is as 
Important as this bill not only to the present generation but 
to the generations in this country to follow. {Applause}: I 
want to say to you gentlemen: that after months of hearings by 
the Committee on Agriculture not only in this Congress but in 
the last Congress, after reading the report of the speelal com- 
mittee’ of the Senate which went over the country and held 
hearings, as the gentleman from New York has stated, hearing 
all the interests of the country, I think it is a crime and a 
shame for this American Congress to neglect: the reforestation 
of the lands of this country for the benefit of the generations 
yet unborn. [Applause.] 

I am not going into the details of the bill now, but will do 
so under the five-minute rule. The bill is a cooperative system 
in connection with the States, starting like we started the good- 
roads proposition. There are only 12 States in the Union that 
do not have some kind of reforestation laws. I say it some- 
what with shame that four years ago Kentucky, my State, re- 
pealed its reforestation laws, but the State saw its mistake and 


the legislature which adjourned a few days ago reenacted af 


reforestation law. 

A startling statement made by the Chief Forester of the Agri- 
cultural ent shows that there are 60,000,000,000 Rye 
of lumber that are taken from the domain of this country in 
a year, and of that 60,000,000,000 there are 7,000,000,000 feet 
that go up in flames and in ashes. The main purpose of this 
bill is that the appropriation carried in it is to protect the eut- 
over lands and the timbered lands from fire, and whenever you 
have complete protection of that kind you are then starting 
something that is constructive not only fer the preservation of 
the timber that is merchantable to-day but for the cut-over 
lands of the country. Lou can not reforest a tract of land 
when it is burnt over every year. That is one thing that this 
bill proposes to accomplish, 

The Weeks bill has been a great bill, atid IT think one of the 
unfortunate: acts of recent Congresses has been cutting down 
that appropriation. That bill provided for the buying of Tand 
for the protection of watersheds and also for protecting the 
timberlands of the country, This Congress and the Congress 
before has cut that appropriation very materially. It used to 
be $1,000,000 a year and they have cut it down to only 8400, 
000. That is the only national appropriation we have for the 
protection of the timbered and cut-over lands of this country. 
Let me show you what the States do under that bill even with 
the measly sum of $400,000. The States of this Union have 
responded’ and have appropriated $1,900,000, and tlie! private 
owners of timbered lands have contributed 5,000,000. In 
other words, we are spending and getting a protection costing 
t'a little over 83,000,000 for the timbered and cut-ever lands 
of this country with an appropriation of only $400,000 out of 
the Federal Treasury. I submit to you that if the States of 
the Union are sufficiently interested to cover that appropria- 
tion practically 8 te 1, if you enact this law, which has an 
appropriation of $2,700,000, saying to every State in the 
Union, including the 12 that have no reforestation laws, just 
as Uncle Sam says to them in the road law, Dvery time you 
put down a dollar for the reforestation and protection of your 
timbered lands Uncie Sam will put down a dollar,” the result 
will be astounding. With the expenditure of this measly sum 
of py OOA whieh Is now available, the hearings show they 

as best they can, 160,000,000 acres of forest 
and in this country, and yet this Congress has neglected for 
all these years to enter upon a constructive policy which 
means the reforestation of the cut-over lands of millions of 
acres and to: protect the virgin forests from devastation by 
fire and other causes, 

Another provision is to encourage the reforestation of the 
| wood lots throughout the country. 
so far from the center of population that the freight rates on 
the timber after it is sawed is practically more than the tim- 
ber is worth when it is eut down. 

We should reforest these timber lots throughout the country 
and call the attention of the farmers to the importance of it. 


I believe if you will read this bill yow will agree with me 


it is a. constructive bilt and will agree that it will do more 
for the reforestation of the cut-over lands of s- country than 


These timbered lands are f: 


any other bill that has ever been, before the Congress of the 
United States 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will’ the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOD. Yes, i 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In réading section 4 of this bill it 
looks to me as though the bill contem nae! aah that the Federal 
Government will furnish tree seed and plants to private par- 
omg free of charge. I am wondering if that is a wise thing 

o do. 

Mr. KINCHELON, ‘That question came up in the commit- 

15 ory ae 1 0 will 1155 ni committee 1 8 
e will see tha only applies pr ta windbrea 
shelter belts, and farm Wood abt. j si 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It goes ahead and adds different 
items, and it seems we are going far away to put the Federal 
Government into the business of furnishing tree plants to the 
big lumber interests of the Nation, 

Mr. KINCHELOR. I do not think it contemplates that, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And I will not be a party to it if 
I am the last Member on the floor of the House, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman has that AF 2A bani Si but 
it does not contemplate that; it is to encourage the farmer who 
owns the small wood lot or windbreak in going ahead and 
protecting his wood lot and there are thousands of them and 
encouraging them to the extent of furnishing plants and seeds 
in order to keep it intact. 

Mr, MOREHHRAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOEH. 1 will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOREHHAD. I am seeking rmation, Is it not a 
fact that a large percentage of these lands is now in the hands 
of large interests who acquired title without paying the Gov- 
ernment anything, and if we reforest these lands will we not 
again be them a present in a short time? 

Mr, KINCHELOH, This is to be done in cooperation with 
State legislation. The State legislature has got to pass laws 
to, be entitled to participate in the Federal fund, and that will 
be aided by priyate contributions which has amounted to over 
a million dollars for the measly sum of $400,000. . 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. And may I point out, that the 
States are not losing anything, even taking the statement of 
the gentleman as absolutely true. The moment you grow trees 
pron, inga you increase the, taxable income of the State. 

MOREHEAD. I was referring to the large tracts of 
Mesi “for. instance on. the Pacific coast, where I find, there is a 
disposition of the State to charge a tax on stumpage and other- 
wise to increase the taxes rather than to encourage reforesta- 
tion. 

Mr, KINGHELOH, That will be a question for each State 
to work out just as it is under the Federal road act. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOR. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I want to call attention to the fact that it 
takes a tree longer to grow into maturity than the life of a man 
and in order to encourage the use of these lands even in private 
ownership that are more feasible for producing timber than 
for agricultural purposes it is necessary for the Goyernment 
to act not only now but through, the. lifetime of many men 
and look forward to encouraging. the men who own land pri- 
yately and keep the growing timber in order that future gen- 


erations may be supplied with timber. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. To show the progress that has been made 
with what little legislation Congress has enacted, take the Weeks 
law, The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtpy] is a member 
of that commission, and that commission has bought with the 
appropriations heretofore made by Congress amounting to 
2 } acres, of land. At the hearings before the Agricultural 
Committee in the last session of Congress when we had the Snell 
bill before us I think the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
LEX] testified that that land that they have bought under the 
provisions of the Weeks bill is worth from 60 to 100 per cent, 
more than the Federal Government paid for it, Why? Because 
they haye been protecting it, keeping fires away from it, and 
therefore it has been reforested to such ap, extent that it has 

a wonderful success. 

Mr, WATKINS. . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOH. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WATKINS. In the gentleman’s time I want to submit 
one statement. One of the objects of the bill that will justify 
every Member of the House voting for it is best stated by the 
Department ef Agriculture, as follows: 


The average forest-fire damage in Oregon and Washington for the 
‘five-year period amounts to 51,380,492. of which $1,098,060 was for 


timber destroyed; in 1022 it aniowited to 83,081,551, of whieh 
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$1,660,669 was the value of timber damaged and destroyed. For 
Oregon only the average amount of damage for a five-year period 
is $544,691—$443,074 for timber alone—while for 1922 the total loss 
due to forest fires was $480,891, of which $228,151 was timber de- 
stroyed, 


I say that fire prevention alone would justify the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. That is the major thing in the bill. I 
have no more interest in the bill than you have, but it is a na- 
tional problem and I do not believe there is a more important 
bill on the calendar of this House than is this, and it ought to 
be passed at the earliest possible moment. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am. Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize 
to my distinguished friend from Kentucky for butting into his 
Agricultural Committee’s bill. I know how he feels about it; 
he feels that all the balance of us are outsiders and have no 
business fooling with his bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman wants my opinion, I 
think he sometimes opposes a bill in order to display his 
oratory. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am apologizing to my friend now for 
daring to oppose it. I am not out of humor about it, and I 
am sorry that that idea possesses the gentleman. 

There is a bad governmental policy in this bill that I am 
going to convince my friend of, and I believe others here 
will be convinced of it. I am going to use just a few minutes 
in doing it, if I am not interrupted. If the gentleman had not 
pushed me to it, I was going to get only five minutes from 
the chairman of the committee, but whenever it is intimated 
that the balance of us have no right to the floor because it is 
a bill from the Agricultural Committee, then I am going to 
resort to the rules of the House to obtain my rights. 

If the Ways and Means Committee brings in a bad bill, 
I reserve the right to fight it, and that is the biggest com- 
mittee in the House. If the Committee on Appropriations, the 
next largest one, brings in a bill that I think is bad, I shall 
fight it without hesitation. No committee in this House can 
get so big that when it brings in a bill I think is bad I shall be 
prevented from fighting it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the Dill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall get down to the bill. 

That is a good point of order. My friend is learning the 
rules. I sustain his point of order. [Laughter.] Let me show 
you the first bad feature in the bill. We are creating an annual 
appropriation and revolving fund for all time to eternity in 
this bill. If you read section 8, you will see that it provides 
that every year from now on, and that is from now to eternity, 
annually, we shall authorize an appropriation of $2,500,000, to 
be used by this Secretary. That is to be an annual appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000, and any part unexpended becomes a revoly- 
ing fund. 

Mr. ALMON. Does the gentleman mean that it is revolving, 
or does it all go out? 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is not all spent it is still in his hands, 
with $2,500,000 more every year. 

Mr. ALMON. Then it will not revolve. 

Mr, BLANTON. If there is any left, it revolves. Read sec- 
tion 4, and you will find there is another annual appropriation 
provided there of $100,000 each year for the Secretary to use 
every year from now until our grandchildren grow gray, for 
the purpose of furnishing. forest seeds, and so forth. Then 
read section 5 of the bill. and you will find another annual ap- 
propriation authorized there of $100,000 for the Secretary of 
Agriculture every year from now to eternity, which he may 
lend to the farmers in order that they may build windbreaks, 
and so forth. I am not in favor of any such system of thus 
authorizing annual appropriations for all time to come, I am 
in favor of this bill, and I mean by that I am in favor of the 
main fundamental policy of the bill. However, I am not in 
favor of these lump sum annual appropriations that are pro- 
vided for in the bill which shall extend beyond our term of 
office from now to eternity. When I voted for the good-roads 
proposition I made up my mind then that that was the last of 
the kind that I was going to vote for. I have seen this re- 
volving fund of over $100,000,000 supplemented by additional 
appropriati®ns annually, kept in the hands of the Shipping 
Board, and wasted every year extravagantly, and I made up 
my mind that I would not vote for another piece of legislation 
of that kind, You can do it, if you wish. 

I regret to make my shed friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. KINCHRTLon] mad by butting into his bill. I hate to make 


it appear to my other colleagues here, as it does to him, that 
it is a pleasure to get up here and speak, when it is an effort 
and hard work. I do not know how much longer I am going 
to last, I have seen about 40 of my colleagues die here, and I 
may be the next one, but I would die in a good cause, and my 
friend from Kentucky may be sorry some day that he intimated 
that the hard work I do is to get notoriety. It is for the 
benefit of my country that I do this hard work. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. In view of the fact that less than one-third 
of our virgin timber remains, and in view further of the fact 
that in one State, my own, we lose more in dollars than this 
whole bill provides, does not the gentleman think it is about 
time we did something to prevent fire alone, eliminating all of 
the other provisions? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not objecting to your doing anything, 
if you strike out the word “annually ” in sections 3, 4, and 5. 

Mr. WATKINS. And the gentleman will not say another 
word about it? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; not another word. 

Mr. WATKINS. And will vote for the bill? 8 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. There are three places in the bill 
where you should strike out the word “annually.” It should 
be struck out in section 8 and out of section 4 and out of sec- 
tion 5. If you do that, I will vote for your bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. I know; but fire occurs every year, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will there not be a Congress here next 
year? Does the gentleman think that this is the last Congress 
we are going to have? 

Mr. WATKINS. Some people think it may be the last one 
that we will be Members of. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I live, it will not be the last one that I 
am a Member of, I promise the gentleman, for my constituents 
at home are backing my work here. We will be back here next 
year and the year after next. There will be a Congress here as 
long as the Republic lasts. Why do we not let the succeeding 
Congress attend to its business in the future? “ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
think it would be worth a good deal if we could avoid going 
through with this thing every year? If it is a good thing to do 
it one year, it ought to be for the next and the next. Let us 
conserve the forests, and let the gentleman conserve his health. 
Just a minute ago I heard the prediction that the gentleman 
could not possibly hold up very long under the strain under 
which he is putting himself here. We do not want to lose him, 
Let us save the forests and save the gentleman as well. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell the gentleman how I am able to 
keep up. When we get through here this evening the gentleman 
will probably go to a reception or a dance 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Oh, now—— 

Mr. BLANTON. For a rare change, I am going to take a 
nice drive over here in Maryland to-night and in that way get 
new blood in my veins, 7 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Do I understand the gentleman 
is going to follow the gentleman from Maryland over there? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I am going to follow our distinguished 
friend from Florida for a few hours. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman does not 
know that the gentleman from Washington goes to a fox chase 
oftener than he does to a dance. He does not happen to be in 
the same group mentioned by the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Does not the gentleman think we ought to 
have forest conservation in order that we can go on a fox hunt? 

Mr. BLANTON, That is one goud thing at least about the 
bill, that it gives cover for foxes so that we may have a chase 
two or three times a year. I am not going to take up any more 
of your time, but, in conclusion, I want to say this: That if 
you strike out that word “annually” Congress is going to be 
in session and we can provide these funds every year if Con- 
gress sees fit, but we should not make this an annual fund. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will ö 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman read in the language of 
paragraph 4, for instance, that we are to make an annual 
appropriation for all time? s 

Mr. BLANTON. It says “annually.” 

Mr. TILSON. We authorize the appropriation to be made 
annually, but the appropriation will have to be made every 


year, 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me ask the gentleman this, because he 
is one of the strong men of this House—— 

Mr. TILSON. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. BLANTON. If we pass a legislative bill authorizing the 


Appropriations Committee to make an appropriation, does the 
8 from cut believe that committee will not do 
Fi g 


Mr. TILSON. Les; but if hereafter we do not think it should 


be made we do not have to appropriate; we can simply turn it | 


down, > 

Mr. BLANTON. It has never. been turned down. 

Mr. TILSON. Let us assume—— 

Mr. BLANTON. But Congress every year, when we have 
authorized it in a legislative bill, puts the appropriation in the 
appropriation bill, 

Mr. TILSON. But the gentleman admits we can stop any 
year if we think it is not wise. 

Mr. BLANTON. We can not stop without repealing the leg- 
islative act. 

Mr, TILSON., If we do not think we should appropriate for 
that purpose, we can fail to appropriate any year and stop it. 


Mr. BLANTON. The Appropriations Committee always 
obeys legislative mandate. é gentleman is getting technical 
now. 


Mr. TILSON. I am not technical, but I am stating the fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill is the legislative mandate to the 
Appropriations Committee, 

Mr. RUBHY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will. i 

Mr. RUBEY. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that we ought to 
pass this bill every year? r j 
Mr. BLANTON, is my opinion when fhe Forest Service 
needs money we ought to do with it like we do with the War 
Department, with the Navy Department, with the Post Office 
Department, the Treasury Department, the Commerce Depart- 
-ment, and every department of the Goyernment—give them 
what they need every year. When we are providing for them 
we can proyide for the Forest Seryice just as well. 

Mr. RUBHY. If the gentleman wilt yield further, you can 
not give that which is not authorized by law. Here we are 
authorizing by law, and it comes up to this body annually to 
give the money if we want to do so 

Mr. BLANTON. I know it; but Í do not like that kind of 
legislation, and I am going to vote against it. I think it is one 
ef the kind of measures, upon which we ought to go on record. 
I am not going te ask for a roll call this evening with some 
ef our friends absent, but I am going to try to get the chairman 
not to have any vote on bill this evening, because it is one 
bill that we ought to have a record vete on as to whether or 
not we shall adopt this kind of polfey. 

Mr. SCHAFER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, ; 

Mr. SCHAFER, I understood the gentleman made the remark 
that he did not like this kind of legislation. Is there any legis- 
lation that comes before this House that the gentleman likes? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I have several good bills here I intro- 
duced myself, and I hope the gentleman will vote for them. 
{Laughter.] I reserve the remainder of my time, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Qali- 
fornia [Mr. Raker], 5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
: [Mr. Bracs], and the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is reeog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RARER, Mr. Chairman, there are various viewpoints on 
this subject. The committee is trying to do a splendid thing. 
First, it has been suggested that a great deal of forest land has 
been destroyed by fire, Of course my distinguished friend from 
Oregon [Mr. Watkins] knows that the authorization for ap- 
prop: ons for fire protection now is unlimited, so that we 
ean appropriate any amount of money desired for protection of 
the forests against fire. That question is not involved in this 
bill, because we haye. the legislation now. All we need is the 
money and the men, 

Mr, TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TINCHER. There is not any organization for the 
matching of dollars by the State for ours? 

Mr. RAKER, Ne. I am talking about the general appro- 
priation. 

There are so many things for one to attend to that one can 
not attend to them all, but I think one of the fundamental 
things that ought to be done by this Congress, and should have 
been done years ago, is to, pass a law requiring private in- 
dividuals to so cut the timber on their lands as not to absolutely 
destroy it as well as destroy the watersheds f our country. 
It is a matter of keeping up stream flow and keeping up navi- 
gation, and there is not the slightest doubt in my mind but 


that it is constitutional and ought to be on the statute books. 
Many private individuals who now own timber are cutting it 
in accordanee, with the general rules and regulations of tlie 
Forest Service. This I have observed throughout the West 
in the last year. 

Three years ago I spent practically two months in the forests - 
of California and what little there is left of them in Nevada 
and in Washington and Oregon, studying this subject. Now 
there is involved in this bill a feature that is not provided for; 
I guess it can be done in another bill, though I Wish the com- 
mittee would not object to it going in this Dill. 

The committee could act on it now. There is a great deal of 
cut-oyer land in the West in the public-land States that is owned 
by private individuals. They are paying taxes on it, and they 
are hardly getting enough return to pay the taxes. They are 
renting it for grazing purposes, barely receiving enough to pay 
the taxes assessed thereon. They are anxious, of course, to be 
relieved of this land and the burden. Now, what we ought to 
do and what is the fair thing to do is to keep the timber on the 
land, not for reservations in the way of parks, for military, or 
other functions of that kind, but to keep it as a proprietary 
owner would keep it for the benefit of bis family, which in this 
ease consists of 110,000,000 people in the United States. We 
are maintaining a greater part of the civil government in keep- 
ing these forests In shape and in exercising police control of the 
country in which the Jand is situated, The Government is doing 
that now from receipts, not from the contributions of the gen- 
eral public, but by money earned right on the ground, which we 
police atid maintain for the Government, and we return to the 
States a certain amount for roads and some money. for school 


purposes. 

What the people are anxious about and desirous of is to ob- 
tain for the Federal Government cut-over land, which to 
a great extent we are policing and controlling now, where we 
Are maintaining a fire brigade to protect it, because we protect. 
a tract of Government Iand over here, and another one over 
here, und a privately owned piece of land may He in between, 
and we have got to watch that; so that our people are paying 
out the ena I have been hoping to get the data together so 
that I could place before the committee the results of the 
studies and investigations I have made on the subject, and the 
last letter I received on this subject was from the officer in 
charge of public lands in the State of Louisiana, 

Our people are in favor of reforestation projects and of put- 
ting the land back where it ought to be; but we feel, when the 
land is owned by the Government, not for the use of the people 
of my country or my State or of adjoining States but for the 
people of America, just as in the ease of a private tax holding, 
that when it is proposed to take over privately owned land, 
where this cut-over land is returtied to the Government—and 
it ought to be, because we can now get it cheaply—the Govern- 
ment, out of the General Treasury of the United States, ought 
to pay approximately What the individual owner would pay in 
taxes. For instance, here is à tract of land owned by private 
individuals and it is assessed at a certain value; here is a 
tract of land lying side by side and identically the same, owned 
by the Federal Government and held for all the people, not for 
governmental use but for all the people’s use; the Government 
ought to return to the county the same proportion of taxes as 
the private individual pays by vittue of texation, so that we 
may maintain our roads, our schools, our civil government, and 
pay our expenses. 

I was in hopes that when this legislation, came up—upon 
which this committee was acting last year and took testi- 
mony—they would be able to consider this. I have eollated 
the testimony of the men who appeared before the committee 
and I find that practically every one testified that when the 
Government obtained the title to the land, the Government, out 
of the Federal Treasury, should reimburse the county in pro- 
portion and at practically the same rate as the private indi- 
vidual pays taxes to the county for the land he owns. Now, 
is not that fair, gentlemen? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. May I have three minutes more? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield the gentleman three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. That will then put the Forest Service where 
it should have been all the time and that would putethe cut-over 
land in the class where it belongs, 

I want to call the committee’s attention to this fact: But very 
little land in the Western States is like the land in the Bastern 
States. You ean not use the land for agricultural purposes. 
Cut over once and it is barren, unless it is taken care of. Byen 
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in my short time I have seen thousands and tens of thousands 
of acres of land with virgin timber on it; the timber was cut 
off, and to-day the land is as barren as this floor. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Who are the private owners to 
whom the gentleman refers? 

Mr, RAKER. There are many, scattered over the Western 
States. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Are they timber companies which 
have denuded this land? 

Mr, RAKER, Yes; that is right. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. And now you want the Government 
to buy that land of them and pay the taxes on it, do you? 

Mr. RAKER. What™io you do in this bill? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas, I am just asking the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. Is not that just exactly what is in this bill? 
Is not that so, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER, The chairman answers yes: That is in this 
Dill, unlimited in acreage and amount of land. That is right, 
is it net, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. HAUGHN. We have been purchasing land for the last 
10 or 12 years. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I am interested in that point. Just 
what objection has the gentleman to allowing the ownership 
of this land to remain where it is vested and let them pay the 
taxes to build your roads and schools? 

Mr. RAKER. What I want to say to the gentleman is this: 
I have seen land within the last 15 years which has been cut 
over and I have seen a growth of new timber; T have seen in 
40 years in California trees from 2 to 3 feet in diameter which 
have grown up after the land was cut over, but the Jand was 
taken care of. There are tens of thousands of acres of pine 
land which have been cut over; the land has been properly 
cared fer; the fire has been kept out, and in 40 or 100 years 
there will be a growth of timber that will be of great commer- 
cial value and of untold value to the people of the United 
States. 

What I am ‘suggesting is that this privately owned land, this 
gut- over land, should be turned over to the Government, as we 
can get it for a small price, and the people of America can 
afferd to hold that land and have it reforested, as it ought to 
be. But the Federal Government, out of the General Treasury, 
ought to return to the county in ‘which the land is held by the 
Federal Government for this purpose a reasonable amount of 
money in order to complete the amount of money it would have 
received had the land remained in private ownership for 
taxation. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes: 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER.. The ‘provision to which the gentle- 
man refers, requiring the Federal Govermment to pay taxes on 
the land after it acquires it, is not in the bill. 

Mr, RAKER. -That is the trouble with it. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. It is not in the bill, but the gentle- 
man wants it in the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Tes; and I have a bill pending for that pur- 
pose. I say that is what ought to be in it and the Government 
ought to pay this proportion to ‘the comty. The Federal 
Government owns the lands, but the Federal Government is not 
holding it for park purposes or for military-purposes. It is 
holding it for the benefit of the American people und the ex- 
pense of it ought to come out of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

I am for this kind of legislation, but I do hope the committee 
will permit the adoption of the amendment I have ‘suggested 
before the bill is finally passed. 

The bill refer to was introduced by me on December 5, 1923, 
and is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 148) to provide compensation in Meu of taxes for the 
several States with respect to certain lands of the United States 
within the borders of said States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That when used in this act, unless the context 
indicates otherwise, the term lands of the United States means 
lands set apart, reserved, or withdrawn under the provisions of sec- 
fion 24 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, entitled An 
act to repeal timber culture laws, and for other purposes,” and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto. 

The term “Secretary” means the Searetary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. That the United States Government hereby assumes, subject 
to the conditions of this act or any subseguent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of money eguivalent to the 
amounts which such States would receive from the taxation of said 
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lands of the United States within thetr respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals. 

Sud. 8, That the Secretary shall, as soon as practicable after the 
Passage of this act and annnally thereafter, at such time of the year 
as the legislature of the State may designate, send a statement to the 
governer, or ‘such other officer as the legislature may designate, of every 
State in which such lands are located, describing the location, size, and 
character of all lands of the United States within the barder of such 
State, together with such information respecting such lands as he may 
possess which may be useful in properly determining their value. 

Sec. 4. That no payments shall be made to any State under the 
provisions of this act until such State hes, with respect to the lands 
of the United States in question, acting through its officers and agents 
duly authorized therefor— 

(1) Properly assessed such lands of the United ‘States at a rate 
no higher than that at which other similar lands within such State 
are assessed. 

(2) Applied to such assessed valuation n factor no higher than the 
tax rate applied to the assessed value of other similar lands within 
such State, 

(3) Secured in this manner, a figure from which shall be deductefl 
any allowances made by such State to its taxpayers in similar cases 
for prompt payment of taxes or for amy other reason. 

(4) Certified the figures so reached with respect to each piece of 
such lands of the United States, accompanied by statements as to the 
methods employed in arriving at zuch figures, to the Secretary. 

(5) Furnished the Secretary with such further information as he 
may request respecting the methods employed in valuing and assessing 
such lands of the United States and in assessing and taxing other 
similar lands within the State. 

(6) Complied with such rules anā regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary shall receive und examine the figures 
submitted by the States under the provisions of section 4. In the 
event that any State shall submit figures with respect to any lands 
of the United States, based (1) on a higher valnatlon than the Sec 
retary believes to be the actual value of such lands, or (2) on-a higher 
rate of assessment or of taxation than he believes is employed in the 
case of other similar lands within such State, or (3) in whole or in 
part on any other improper consideration, he shall so revise and re- 
dece such figures as to allow and compensate for such error or miscal- 
culation, Such revised and reduced figures shall be final and conclusive 
when 80 determined by the Secretary, except that he may, in his dis- 
cretion, permit any State affected by such revision or reduetion to 
offer such evidence and argument respecting the matters in question 
as he may deem advisable, after which the Secretary may change his 
determination in such manner as he shall deem proper- 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury annually and as promptly as practicable with respect te 
every State receiving benefits hereunder the amounts to which such 
State is entitled under the provisions of this act. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall thereupon cause such amounts to be paid to the 
designated officers of the States inflicated. ‘Whenever the Secretary 
shall determine that any State bes, for any reason, ‘been paid more 
than the amounts to which it is entitled under the provisions of this 
act, he shall deduct such overpayments from the next amounts terti- 
fied te the ‘Secretary of the Treasury for payment to such State. 

Suc. 7. That no payments shall be made to any State, under the 
provisions of this act, with respect to any such ‘lands of ‘the United 
States which de not remain such for the entire tax year of the State 
in which ‘they are located, nor with respect to any such lands of the 
United States which the State might lawfully tax by reason of the 
fact that the beneficial interest in such lands 46 not vested In the 
United States, 

‘Sec. 8. That the Secretary ‘shall have power to prescribe rules and 
regulations for carrying put the ‘provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the ‘Tressury not otherwise xpproprinted, such sums as 
may be necessary to enable the Secretary of the ‘Treasury from time 
to time te make the payments required ‘by this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Call- 
fornia has expired, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, sections 1 and 2 of 
this bill relate te fire prevention and provide a system of o- 
operation between the Federal Government and the several 
States, and authorizes a sufficient appropriation therefor. Of 
course, I think that is a legitimate function of the Federal 
Government. We are doing that now. Protection of private 
property by publie agency from fire destruction is a proper 
governmental function, and I am in sympathy with it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the gentleman say we are now pre- 
venfing fires find protecting the timbered lands, and doing that 
now? 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. On forest reserves we are doing a 


great deal of it. We have employees on these great forest re- 
serves in the West, who are there for this very express purpose. 

Mr. WATKINS. We are not preventing fires, We may be 
authorized to do it, but we are not doing it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I say we are doing the best we can, 
with the number of men employed for that purpose.. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there for a 
question? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. N 

Mr. BAKER. Out in the western country last year airplanes 
flew over the national forests and were paid by the Federal 
Government to prevent fires and put them out. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. It was done just one summer to try it out 
by the War Department. Last summer it was not done and 
millions of dollars of property was destroyed and is destroyed 
every year, and we are not preventing forest fires. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, If the gentleman will permit, I, of 
course, did not mean to say that we were doing as much along 
that line as we should do, and the gentleman, no doubt, under- 
stood me to say that I favored that part of the bill now before 
us which authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
greater efforts in this line by means of cooperation with the 
several States. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there just for 
another question? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
fornia. 

Mr. RAKER. The reason we did not protect them last year— 
and the western people were in favor of it—was because there 
was not the money appropriated for that purpose which was 
authorized and could bave been appropriated if they had wanted 
to appropriate it. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, the administration bought 
garden seed and sent them out, but would not take half of that 
sum and help to protect the forests of the West? 

Mr. RAKER. No; they even denied us garden seed last 
year. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Now, if the gentlemen will permit me 
to use a little of my time—and I have been glad to yield to both 
of them—it was upon the subject of free distribution of seeds 
and plants—not garden seed, but forest seeds and plants—that 
I wanted to address myself. Section 4 of this hill reads as 
follows: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed 
to cooperate with the various States in the procurement, production, 
and distribution of forest-tree seeds and plants for the purpose of estab- 
lishing forests, windbreaks, shelter belts, and farm wood lots upon de- 
nuded or nonforested lands within such cooperating States— 


And so forth. y 

Now, mind you, there is no provision in the bill that confines 
this Government’s activity to public lands. It authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 annually to be spent by the Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the several States in dis- 
tributing these tree seeds and tree plants, Upon that section I 
made an inquiry of the gentleman from New York [Mr. CLARKE], 
who has given a great deal of consideration to this subject, and 
the gentleman says that his own State of New York has a sys- 
tem of distributing these tree plants at cost to those who desire 
to use them. That is all right. I would like to see the Federal 
Government do the same thing toward increasing our forest 
resources, but there is not a thing in the world in this section 
to prevent, and, in fact, it looks to me like the only purpose of 
it is to authorize the Secretary to make a free distribution of 
these tree seeds and these tree plants. í 

I can very well see how these large lumber companies who 
own these great acres of cut-over lands—I can readily see how 
they would like for the Federal Government to furnish them 
free of charge with tree plants and tree seeds. That would 
be fine for them but not a fair deal for the taxpayers of the 
country. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman permit a 


question? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. In the first place there is only 
$100,000 authorized and that is spread out over many States. 
Taking the gentleman’s own statement and the gentleman’s own 
theory, does not the gentleman think it is better for the Govern- 
ment to tell a man who has, we will say, 1,000 acres of cut- 
over land, “If you will only take these young trees and plant 
them, we will be glad to donate them to you”? Dg you not think 
it is better to encourage that private owner than it is to allow 


Yes; I yield to my friend from Cali- 


those lands to be absolutely nothing but waste? Do you not 
think that is better as a matter of public policy? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman grant me about 
three more minutes and then I will conclude. I want to state 
my views a little more completely. 

Mr. ASWELL. May I ask the gentleman just one question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The time is very limited, but I will yield 
to the gentleman three more minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he had 
noted that it would be impossible for the Federal Government 
to do that unless it had the cooperation of the State? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Oh, the language so states. Of course 
the State government would have to provide a fund for the 
free distribution of these tree seeds and tree plants before the 
Federal Government would be called upon to pay its part. I 
can see how the Federal Government might engage in many 
kinds of philanthropy, various sorts of gratuities, which would 
be helpful to private interests, but are we to continue to launch 
out upon these so-called cooperative methods which act as a 
constant drain upon the Public Treasury and is one reason why 
taxes are so high? Oh, yes; the Federal Goyernment can give 
away money in lots of different ways, but in the end the people 
pay the bills. 

I am going to offer an amendment to this section which will 
provide that no forest trees or plants shall be distributed un- 
der the provisions of this act to private interests for less than 
the cost thereof, and the receipts therefrom shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana. - 

Mr. LEAVITT. If you were going to invest money that 
would bring you no return for a period of 60 or 80 years, 
would you consider it a good personal investment, although it 
might be a good investment for your heirs? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am not here to pass upon whether 
the cut-over lands are good investments or bad investments. 
We have in our State cut-over lands which produce timber in 
a much less time than 60 or 80 years, and I know very well 
that we have owners of these large areas who would like 
mighty well to have the Federal Government come in and say, 
“We will reforest your lands for you; we will furnish the 
tree plants and the tree seeds out of the Treasury of the 
United States.” { 

Gentlemen, we have too many things of this kind already 
living out of the Public Treasury. We have many other calls 
upon us that we might answer, too, if we are to answer them 
at the expense of the taxpayer; but I think we will have done 
enough in the matter of tree-seed distribution and tree-plant 
distribution if the Federal Government defrays the administra- 
tive expenses and furnishes the seed and plants at cost. We 
passed a bill yesterday to lend the farmers in the State of 
New Mexico $1,000,000 for the purchase of seeds. Their need 
was very great, but we did not intend to make a donation. 
We provided to loan them the money, and we are to take a 
first lien upon their crops for reimbursement. 

I am going to offer an amendment to this bill, and I hepe 
you, gentlemen will support it, which will say to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture “ You shall get the cost of the seed and 
the plants when you distribute them and shall cover the re- 
ceipts therefrom into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey]. 

Mr. RUBBY. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to consume any 
of the time so kindly allotted to me by the chairman of our 
committee. I indorse this bill, but I shall not prolong the 
time of the debate. The committee has given it careful con- 
sideration, and, as has been said by the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. AswELL], men have appeared before our commit- 
tee from every part of the Union urging its passage. The 
Committee on Agriculture is unanimous in its report. We- 
have received communications from all over the country urging 
this legislation. ‘There is no opposition to it from any source. 
I simply say I hope the bill will be passed as speedily as 
possible. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JEFFERS]. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, I want to use these two 
minutes to ask a question of the author of the bill, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CLARKE]. As I understand it, sec- 
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tion Y of the bill H. R. 4830 provides that in the case of a Gov- 
ernment-owned military reservation the forests within such 
a reservation may be conserved and preserved by establishing 
such a reservation as & national forest, to be administered by 
the Seeretary of Agriculture under such rules and regulations 
and in accorflance with such general plan as may be jointly 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
War, to provide for the use and occupation of such lands and 
for the sale of products from such lands, but remaining sub- 
ject to the unhampered use of the War Department for mili- 
tary purposes. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. That is all true. There are 
600,000 acres in military reservations better adapted to grow- 
ing trees, and the Secretary of War is pleased with this pro- 
vision, 

Mr. JEFFERS. I simply wanted to get that straight, as I 
have a bill (H. R. 33), as the gentleman knows, to establish 
the McClellan National Forest in the State of Alabama, which 
already has the approval of the Secretary of Agrieulture and 
the Seeretary of War, and I wanted to be sure that it will be 
previded for in this general bill, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I am for this 
bill for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of 
denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for 
other purposes, in order to promote the continuous produc- 
tion of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. I will work 
for it and vote for it. As my good colleague, Doctor ASWELL, 
has said, the people of Louisiana are for it, and inferentially 
and facetiously, therefore, I say the people of the country 
ought to be for it. Many prominent men and women from 
every part of Louisiana have written me on the great im- 
portance of this bill and asking me to vote for it. I rise, Mr. 
Chairman, not only to announce this attitude on the part of 
patriotic Louisianians who are interested in all of our great 
natural and national resources and who believe that by their 
care the general welfare may be best promoted, but also for 
the purpose of asking unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by printing a letter I received from Mr. Augustus B. 
Harris, president of the New Orleans Branch of the Federal 
Employees Union, and a copy of a letter he has written to Mr. 
Martin B. Mappen, chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 


tions. 

In his letter to the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations Mr. Harris has so clearly and forcefully and yet 
conservatively, eloquently, and yet modestly and patriotically 
expressed the case of the customs employees at New Orleans 
that any attempt at elaboration on my part would be a super- 
erogation. It might not be amiss for me to say, however, that 
never have I seen a case so convincingly set forth alleging 
and evidencing discrimination against himself and associates 
without even unconsciously showing a justifiable bitterness of 
spirit, so sure is he apparently that justice will be done by 
the American Congress in a case where justice cries out, and 
will insistently ery out, for a redress of a grievance suffered 
and patiently endured by a large number of our countrymen. 
Such a letter is really a testimonial to the unfaltering confi- 
dence that Americans have in their Government. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Unirep States Customs SERVICE, 
New Orleans, La., April 14, 1924. 

My Dpar Mr. O'Connor: I am inclosing a copy of a letter which I 
have to-day sent your good friend Mr. MADDEN. 

After giving this matter much thought I concluded that it was only 
fair to you gentlemen who have worked so hard and so persistently 
In our cause to let the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
know that there was substantial basis for the actlon you have taken 
in our behalf. 


Sincerely yours, 
Aucusrvus B. HARRIS. 


APRIL 14, 1924. 
Hon, MARTIN B, MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Daar Sm: I am in receipt of a letter from our esteemed friend, 
Hon, James O'Coxxon, in which he informs me of the failure of the 
conference committee to agree to Senate amendment to the Treasury 
Department appropriation which sought to add $2,500,000 to provide 
increases in compensation for customs employees. In conveying this 
information to me Mr. O'CONNOR quotes from your splendid amd candid 
expression on this subject appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 


the 18th ultimo, and whieh, since it states the intention of your com- 
mittee to support an appropriation which shall put all departments on 
@ parity by July 1, gives us much encouragement. 

I am presuming to address you on this subject that you may more 
fully understand why our Representatives in Congress seem 80 per- 


sisteut and so anxions to secure an appropriation which shall enable 


the Treasury Department to wipe out a discrimination against the 
great port of New Orleans, which has been handed down through suc- 
cessive administrations and which Assistant Secretary McKenzie Moss 
stated at a hearing before the Senate committee having the Preasury 
appropriation in charge that he was unable to understand, 

While desirows of taking as little of your time as possible on a 
matter which concerns. however vitally, our port alone, I feel that 
you can have a better understanding of our plea if the salient facts 
are before you. For your information I invite your attention to the 
standing ef the six leading ports other than New York for the fiscal 
year 1923: 


It will be seen from the above statement that at New Orleans the 
volume of business is greater, and the cost of handling it about one- 
fourth of the cost at San Francisco, yet here the average annual salary 
is $284.48 less. At Baltimore the cost of collection is 100 per cent 


more, and yet there the average annual salary is 8261.24 higher. At 
Boston the cost is practically the same as here, yet the average salary 
there is $289.63 than here. 

As you are probably awure, the Treasury Department from time to 
time sends commissions of fts very best special agents to check up the 
varions ports and to make such suggestions and recommendations us 
these officers believe to be for the best interests of the service. Re- 
cently such a commission spent several months going over the port of 
New Orleans. They conducted their investigation and study along 
Ines laid down by the office of the Secretary. I cite from their report 
to question No. 50, which was as follows: 

“Considering the character of the wark performed by the sev- 
eral employees, and their efficiency, is the salary in any instance 
excessive, and more than is usually paid for similar services at 
other ports, or is the salary in any case deficient? 

“Their answer was: In our opinion, there are no excessive 
salaries. paid at this port; in fact, the salaries are below those 
paid at other ports of equal importance. As practically all of the 
salaries from special deputy collector to messenger are Jess than 
are paid to employees performing the same or similar service at 
other ports, we recommend that the department consider the ad- 
visability of a general readjustment of salaries in the customs serv- 
ice at New Orleans with a view to placing the employees at this 
port on a more equitable basis.“ 

Their report was submitted to the collector of customs by the Treas- 
ury Department, and criticism invited. In commenting upon the com- 
mission's reply to question No, 50, the collector stated as follows: 

„1 have long been of the opinion that the salaries paid at 
this port are below those paid at other ports for similar work. 
The statement of the special agents that ‘practically all of the 
salaries from special deputy collector to messenger are less than 
are paid the employees performing the same or similar service at 
other ports’ is a confirmation of my opinion by those who know. 
It is evident, therefore, that this port has been discriminated - 
ageinst. The cause of this discrimination and its correction 
appear to be matters for the consideration of the department.” 

Perhaps, ix we of the customs service in New Orleans, you will 
find it difficult to understand this condition. I shall not seek to 
offer an explanation, for, frankly, the task is beyond me. When it 
is borne in mind that customs empicyees at this port are required 
to pass the same entrance exuminations, and, in the discharge of 
thelr duties, use the same forms, enforce the same regulations based 
upon the same statutes, work the same number of hours, and, in every 
other particular, meet all customs requirements as do the employees 
at the other major ports, it seems that we are the same in every 
respect except in the matter of compensation. Of course, nothing 
can be done in this matter unless sufficient funds are provided. While 
we concede that customs employees throughout the United States 
have not been given increases sufficient to meet the increased cost 
of living, we have no hesitancy in saying that the condition of the 
customs employee at the great port of New Orleans is most appealing. 
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I take this opportunity of thanking you for your material and sus- 
tained interest in the welfare of Federal employees throughout the 
Nation, It is really refreshing to know that, in, the midst of the 
whirl and turmoll of the present session, and notwithstanding the 
ever-increasing demands from all quarters upon the good will of the 
gentlemen of the Congress, there are those who realize that the 
toller in the Federal service is entitled to some consideration. We 
nre grateful indeed for your splendid efforts in our behalf, and I am 
sùre that I voice the sentiment of our entire local corps in giving 
this expression of our deep gratitude. 

Sincerely yours, 


AUGUSTUS B. HARRIS, President. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. LEAVITT]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it would hardly seem necessary to say anything more 
than has been said on this question, for we are practically in 
unanimous agreement. Personally I believe that with one ex- 
ception there is no more important bill that has been presented 
to the House this session. I believe the measure should be 
passed without amendment, preferably, and if any amendments 
are determined upon they should not in any way interfere with 
the purpose of the bill. I say this because for 11 years I was 
enguged in the forestry work, and I know the problems that are 
helped toward the solution by this bill as a matter of first- 
hand- experience. 

Several questions have been raised here that are easy to 
answer. Something has been said about the loss of taxation, 
the depriving of communities of returns as a result of areas of 
cut-over lands coming into the possession of the United States. 
We must balance that against two things: One is that this 
bill provides that studies shall be made to bring about a con- 
structive taxation program within the different States which 
will meet problems of this kind, and the other is that those 
of us who know States that years ago were ¢overed with fine 
stunds of timber, and have seen with the denuding of those 
timberlands the passing away of one prosperous community 
after another which had depended on forest products for 
prosperity, or who have seen agricultural communities practi- 
cally ruined along the foothills, through the washing down of 
silt out of the hills and the mountains, and by floods which 
tollowed the cutting and burning of the forests from the slopes 
of the hills, will recognize that the bringing back again to tim- 
ber production of much of the cut-over land of this country will 
restore to prosperity many communities of this sort, agricul- 
tural communities, and communities supported by the manu- 
facture of forest products. There would, therefore, be restored 
within a comparatively short period of years so much taxable 
property that all the loss of taxes sustained for the time being, 
while the forest lands were being again developed, would be 
much more than made up and under a permanent policy of 
protection. But it is also entirely possible to work out a plan 
that will return continually to the different counties and States 
a fair payment of funds from the holding of these lands as a 
matter of equity, or from handling of forest and forage prod- 
ucts which will be continually growing upon them. 

But in this connection we must keep in mind that one reason 
why there are great denuded areas of forest lands in this 
country is that incorrect systems of taxation have been fol- 
lowed in many different States. Systems of taxation have 
been followed which have forced timber owners to cut their 
timber, sometimes even in advance of a proper market, because 
they could not afford to hold it and pay taxes year after year 
on property that was not yielding anything. We have th 
helped to bring about this unfortunate situation. . 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. Isit contemplated that the Federal Government 
shall interfere to the extent of restraining the local authorities 
in the exercise of their function to levy taxes? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No, indeed. This measure simply carries a 
provision that will allow a study, in conjunction with the 
States, of proper taxation systems to help obviate these condi- 
tions causing the forced cutting over of timberlands. 

Mr. BOX. Is it not true that many of these lands are capable 
of cultivation and could make homes for productive citizens— 
the lands being now held by large land companies for specu- 
lative purposes—and that the country would benefit as much 
by the development of those lands as from their remaining in 
forests? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Undoubtedly so; and lands of that kind, as 
I understand it, do not come within the scope of this bill. 
We simply aim to restore timber to lands more suitable for the 
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production of timber than for agricultural purposes. More- 
over, in connection with the carrying on of our agriculture, 
we must keep in mind that the conservation of a timber cover 
at the heads of streams is essential to the preservation of a 
steady stream flow, necessary for irrigation, necessary for 


domestic purposes, for water power, and for navigation. The 
forest growth is so essential to the preservation of a country 
that if you will follow the history of different nations in their 
rise and fall, you will observe the interesting ‘fact that 
they have flourished when their natural resources, largely 
timber, were in their most productive state, and that they 
began to fall as the forests disappeared from the hills. With 
the loss of timber went the productivity of the land, and there 
was a falling off of industries and a depletion of population, 
leaving desolate great areas which in the past had supported 
large communities. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I agree with the gentleman as to the 
injurious effect of the cutting of the forests and the way in 
which it is being done, but I had supposed that the Govern- 
ment was doing something now with reference to reforestation. 
Can the gentleman advise me as to that? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I would be glad to do so. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


In the national 


forests something is being done, but there is no provision at the 


present time for the reforestatio of great areas of land which, 
largely before the establishing of the national forests, had by 
the working of our land laws passed into the hands of, first, 
the homesteader, and then the great private owners. They have 
denuded their land to a great measure. Some of these cut-over 
lands are valuable for agriculture, it is true, but in great 
measure they are of little Value except for the production of 
timber, and meanwhile constitute the greatest of fire menaces 
to the great areas of virgin timber that still remain in the 
national forests and in private ownership. These cut-over lands 
often lie, as has been: stated here this afternoon, among areas 
of valuable timberlands, which must be protected. These in- 
tervening areas must therefore be protected also, because there 
ean be no forestry policy, no forest conservation plan of any 
kind, that is not based primarily on adequate fire protection. 

Something has been said about the failure entirely to prevent 
fires in the national forests. That is impossible. I remember 
one time when I was a forest ranger, riding over a mountain 
ridge and seeing where another ranger had nailed upon a tree, 
which had been struck by lightning, a warning against setting 
fires in the woods. It was of course a joke, and I laughed at his 
attempt to serve a fire warning on the Creator. But the fact is 
that perhaps 50 or 60 per cent of the forest fires are caused by 
lightning. You cannot preyent their being set, but you can 
overeome their destructiveness very largely through an adequate 
system of fire protection and patrol. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Gladly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have not had an opportunity 
to examine the bill. Do I understand the gentleman that the 
bill provides for taking over lands privately owned for the pur- 
pose of reforestation? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It provides that owners of such private lands 
may cede them to the Government under such provisions and 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall make. That 
means, of course, in areas large enough so they can be admin- 
istered economically. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAPDWAVI. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, ordinarily I am not one 
of those in favor of cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. I think, perhaps, we have gone as far 
as we should in many details in that form of cooperation. It 
seems to me, however, that it is very difficult to accomplish 
the full desire of the people for future protection in the line 
that this bill provides without the assistance and cooperation 
of the Federal Government. Therefore I am very glad indeed 
to support this bill. It is of very great interest to the New 
England States. Of course, being the first settled sections 
of our country it was natural that our timberlands disappeared, 
perhaps, more rapidly and at an earlier date than in some 
other regions. I have been particularly interested in reading 
the testimony before the Committee on Agriculture of the repre- 
sentative of the Forestry Association of Massachusetts, wherein 
he has given very important statistics as to the need both 
of this legislation and the extra expense we, in New England, 
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are under from the necessity that now exists of securing our 
It costs from $18 to $20 per 
thousand, I believe, for transportation from the Pacific coast 
to New England, and, so, as a practical business proposition 
the protection of our woodlands and reforestation of cut-over 
It happened to be my privi- 
lege to be a member of the Massachusetts Legislature when 
somewhat similar legislation to this in the State was taken 
up, and I became greatly interested in the subject. We, in 
the State of Massachusetts, secured many hundreds of acres 


lumber from remote sections. 


timberland is extremely desirable. 


of land both by purchase on the part of the State and by do- 


nation on the part of interested citizens, and the scheme of 
reforestation has been a very marked success. Then, too, we 
have found it of very great benefit to us in the protection of 
the watersheds. The -educational side of this reforestation 
question is particularly interesting also. The authorities of 
and communities have so developed 
reforestation on watersheds as to increase our various water 


various cities, towns, 
basins. Many watersheds have also been properly and scien- 
tifically cut over. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How long has this been carried on in 
your State? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It was about 1908 that we went into 
it in a broad way. The State forester was in office previously ; 
I should say possibly five years previously to that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, And you can already see the bene- 
ficial results? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; particularly where the white pine 
has been planted. It is a very fast grower, and I think that 
is the usual selection, particularly about watersheds. Of 
course, as to the possibility of recutting, so far as that is con- 
cerned now, that is impossible. There has not been a suffi- 
cient lapse of time. But, further than that, we have also fol- 
lowed the system which is also under consideration in this bill, 
of fire protection. The slashings that are left after the cut- 
ting off of a section of timber land are the most dangerous 
articles possible. They are just like a tinder box. 

Mr. RAKER. I am not sure now, but it is my recollection, 
in reading over your Massachusetts laws, that you have some 
State forest land that you are protecting? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; we have a large acreage of it. I 
have not seen the records of the State forester for several 
years, but if I am given permission to extend my remarks I 
will be glad to insert extracts from our State forester’s reports, 
which would give valuable information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert separately the extracts to which my attention was called 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] from the re- 
port of the State forester of Massachusetts and other documents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to insert also such documents as have been 
described by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. s 

Mr. RAKER. Would the gentleman also insert in that the 
law of Massachusetts as to how they handle and control that 
land? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I did not know that this bill was 
coming up to-day. Otherwise I would have had on hand the 
material to which I refer. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. If the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will come to my office, I can show him a copy of the 
Massachusetts statutes on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by in- 
serting the document mentioned. Is there objection? 

There was not objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, under leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks on the Clarke forestry bill and on 
the requests of various Members for copies of the statutes of 
Massachusetts, I place in the Recorp herewith letter from the 
State forester of Massachusetts, together with extracts from 
the laws of that State: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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THR COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, DIVISION OF FORESTRY, 
Statehouse, Boston, April 18, 1924. 
Hon. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : Your telegram just received. I am sending 
you under separate cover our last annual report and also our booklet of 
laws relative to forestry. 

You will find our reforestation and purchasing acts on pages 8, 9, 
10, and 11, and also our town forest law on pages 12, 13, and 14. In- 
serted at page 18 you will find our new law on forest taxation, which 
I believe is the best forest taxation law yet adopted by any State. 

You will be interested to know that up to the present time 85 towns 
have established town forests and that at the present time our State 
forest acreage amounts to 72,845 acres, distributed in 35 State forests. 
There is a tremendous boom in forestry and we have had great dif- 
culty In finding trees enough this year to distribute for all our various 
calls. Our nurseries now contain 20,000,000 trees of all ages from 
1 to 4. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you, please let me know 
immediately. * * * 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. A. L. BAzxLx, Commissioner. 


— 


Forest Laws OF MASSACHUSETTS, INCLUDING TAXATION OF FOREST 
REFORESTATION 
G. L., c. 182, f 10, as amended by c. 271, acts of 1921. The com- 


missioner, with the advice and consent of the governor and council, 
for experiment and illustration in forest management and for reforesta- 
tion as set forth in this section may expend annually such sum as is 
appropriated by the general court in purchasing lands situated within 
the commonwealth and adapted to forest production. Land so acquired 
shall be under the control and management of the forester, who may, 
subject to the approval of the governor and council, cut and sell trees, 
wood, and other produce therefrom. The price of such land shall not 
exceed in any instance $5 per acre, nor shall more than 80 acres be 
acquired in any one tract in any one year except that a greater area 
may so be acquired if the land purchased directly affects a source or tribu- 
tary of water supply in any town óf the commonwealth. All such lands 
shall be conveyed to the commonwealth, and no lands shall be paid 
for nor shall any money be expended in improvements thereon until 
all instruments of conveyance and the title to be transferred thereby 
have been approved by the Attorney General, and until such instruments 
have been executed and recorded. For assisting in reforestation a por- 
tion, not exceeding 20 per cent of the money authorized to be expended 
under this section may be used by the forester for the distribution, at 
not less than cost, of seeds and seedlings to landowners who are 
citizens of the commonwealth, under such conditions and restrictions 
as the forester, subject to the approval of the governor and council, 
may impose, The owners of land purchased under this section, or their 
heirs and assigns, may repurchase the land with 10 years after the 
purchase, upon paying the price originally paid by the commonwealth, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, together with the 
amount expended in improvements and maintenance. The commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the governor and council, may execute in 
behalf of the commonwealth such deeds of reconveyance as may be 
necessary, and every such deed shall contain a restriction that trees 
planted by the commonwealth of less than eight inches in diameter at 
the butt shall not be cut from such property except with the approval 
of the forester. 

G. L., c. 132, § 5. The forester shall replant or otherwise manage all 
land acquired by the Commonwealth and held by it under section ten 
in such manner as will produce the best forest growth both as to 
practical forestry results and protection of water supplies, 

G. L., c 132, § 2. The commissioner of conservation, in this chapter 
called the commissioner, with the approval of the governor and council, 
may accept on behalf of the Commonwealth bequests or gifts to be 
used for the purpose of advancing the forestry interests of the Com- 
monwealth, under the direction of the governor and council, in such 
manner as to carry out the terms of the bequests or gifts; and he 
may, subject to the approval of the deed and title by the attorney gen- 
eral as provided in section ten, accept on behalf of the Commonwealth 
gifts of land to be held and managed for the purpose provided in such 
section. A donor of such land may reserve the right to buy back the 
land in accordance with said section; but in the absence of a pro- 
vision to that effect in his deed of gift he shall not have such right. 

STATE FOREST LAW 

G. L., e. 132, § 30. The commissioner may, subject to the approval 
of the advisory council of the department of conservation, acquire for 
the Commonwealth, by purchase or otherwise, and hold, any woodland. 
or land suitable for timber cultivation within the Commonwealth, and, 
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with the approval of the governor and council, may take such lands in 


fee by eminent domain under chapter seventy-nine. The commissioner 
may, subject to the approval of the advisory council of the department 
of conseryation, after a public hearing, sell or exchange any land thus 
acquired which in his judgment can no longer be used advantageously 
for such purpose. The uverage cost of land so purchased by the com- 
missioner shall not exceed five dollars an acre. 

G. L. c. 182, § 31. Lands acquired under the preceding section shall 
be known as State forests, and shall be under the control and manage- 
ment of the forester. He shall reforest and develop such lands, and 
may, subject to the approval of the commissioner and advisory coun- 
ell of the department of conservation, make all reasonable regulations 
which in his opinion will tend to increase the public enjoyment and 
benefit therefrom and to protect and conserve the water supplies of 
the Commonwealth. 

G. L., c. 182, § 82. The forester, subject to the approval of the 
commissioner and advisory council of the department of conservation, 
may expend such sums as are annually appropriated for the necessary 
expenses incurred under section 31. 

G. L., c. 132, § 88, as amended by c. 238, acts of 1921. In addition 
to lands acquired under section 80, the commissioner may purchase or 
take by eminent domain and hold for State forests lands within the 
Commonwealth suitable for the production of timber to the extent of 
not more than 100,000 acres. The land shall be purchased before Au- 
gust 5, 1935, at a rate not exceeding an average cost of $5 per acre, or 
at such price as the general court may from time to time determine. 
The forester shall reclaim the said lands by replanting or otherwise in 
order to produce timber and to protect the water supply of the Com- 
monwealth. The forester may employ temporarily such persons as for- 
esters, assistant foresters, engineers, surveyors, forest fire observers, 
and foremen as he deems necessary to assist him in carrying out his 
duties under this section, and the employment of such persons shall not 
be subject to chapter 31. 

G. L., e. 132, § 34. The commissioner may make rules and regula- 
tions relative to hunting and fishing or otfer uses of any such land, 
provided that snch rules and regulations shall be consistent with all 
laws in relation to the protection of fish, birds, and quadrupeds. 

G. L., c. 132, f 7. The forester, in the reforestation, maintenance, 
and development of lands purchased under sections 30 or 33 shall, so 
far as practicable, obtain the labor necessary therefor under sections 
83 and 84 of chapter 127. 

G. L., c. 132, § 36. To meet the expenditures authorized by sections 
83 to 35, inclusive, the said department may expend before August 5, 
1935, such sums not exceeding $3,000,000, as the general court may 
from time to time appropriate. 

TOWN FOREST LAW 

G. L. e. 132, § 85. Towns may acquire by purchase, gift, or bequest 
lands fer the purpose of forestation at a rate not exceeding an average 
cost of $5 per acre and may reelaim and plant such lands: The said 
department may, upon application in such form as the forester may 
preseribe, furnish such towns free of charge with ‘seedlings for the 
planting of their lands, 

G. L., c. 45, § 19. A town, by a two-thirds vote at an annual town 
meeting, or a city, by a two-thirds yote of the city council, may deter- 
mine to take or purchase land within its limits, which shall be a publie 
domain, and may appropriate money and accept gifts of money and 
land therefor. Such public domain shall be devoted to the culture of 
forest trees or to the preservation of the water supply of such city or 
town, and the title thereto shall vest in the city or town in which it 
lies, except that cities or towns owning land within the territorial limits 
of other cities and towns for water-supply purposes may, as herein pro- 
vided, convert such land into a public domain and retain the title 
thereto. 

G. L., c. 45, § 20. If a eity or town has determined to take land 
for a public domain as provided by the preceding section, the alder- 
men or the selectmen shall within 10 days adopt an order for the 
taking of such land in fee by eminent domain under chapter 79. 

G8. L., v. 45, § 21. The forester of each city or town, with one or 
more keepers appointed by him, shall have the management and 
charge of all its public domain. But a tewn, by a two-thirds vote 
at an annual town meeting, or a city, by a two-thirds vote of the 
city council, may place all such public domain under the general 
supervision and eontrol of the State forester, who shall thereupon, 
upon notification thereof, make regulations for the care and use of 
sueh public domain and for the planting and cultivating of trees 
therein; and the city or town forester in such ease and his keepers 
under the supervision and direetion of the State forester, shall be 
charged with the duty of enforcing all such regulations and of per- 
forming such labor therein as may be necessary for the care and 
maintenante thereof. The city or town forester and his keepers 
within such public domain shall have the powers of constables and 
police officers. 

G. L., e. 45, §°22. Any city or town owning a public domain 

may lease any building thereon, and it may erect thereon any building 


for public instruction and recreation; Provided, that if such public 
domain has been placed under the supervision and control of the 
State forester under the preceding section, no such building shall be 
erected unless his approval shall first be obtained. All sums derived 
from rents or from the sale of the products of any such domain shall 
be applied, so far as necessary, to the management thereof. 

G. L., c. 45, $ 23. No land shall be taken or purchased for a 
Public domain, no building erected thereon and no expenditures 
authorized or made or liability fmeurred therefor until an amount 
sufficient to cover the estimated expense thereof has been appropriated 
therefor as provided in section 19, and all contracts made for expendi- 
tures in exeess thereof shall be void. The expenditures shall not ex- 
ceed the appropriations therefor. 

G. L., e. 44, f 7. Cities and towns may incur debt, within the limit 
of indebtedness Prescribed in section 10, for the following purposes, 
and payable within the periods hereinafter specified: (2) For 
acquiring land for public parks or publie domain under ehapter 45, 
thirty years; but no indebtedness incurred for public domain shall 


exceed one-half of 1 per cent of the last preceding assessed valua- 
tion of the city or town. 


[Chapter 360] — 


Ax ACT PROVIDING von THE TAXATION OF Fonnsr PRODUCTS AND THD 
CLASSIFICATION AND TAXATION OF FOREST LANDS 


Be iż enacted, etc., as follows: 
Section 1, The General Laws is hereby amended by striking out 
chapter 61 and inserting in placa thereof the following: 
LHA 611 
“TAXATION OF FOREST PRODUCTS AND CLASSIFICATIONS AND TAXA- 
TIONS OF FOREST LANDS 


“ Spcrion 1. An owner of forest land valued on the town tax 
list of the preceding year for land and growth at not more than 
$25 per acre, and which does not contain more than 20 cords per 
acre on the average, but which fs so stocked with trees as to 
promise a minimum prospective average yield per acre, exclusive 
of water, bog, or ledge, of 20,000 board feet for or 
8,000 board feet for hardwoods, or for mixtures of the two such 
volume between said limits determinable by the relative percent- 
ages of the two classes of growth, may apply in writing to the 
town assessors to have safd land Hsted as classified forest lund, 
and such application shall contain a description of said land 
sufficiently accurate for identifleation. Section 2. Within 30 days 
after the receipt of. said application the assessors shall decide 
whether the property fulfills the requirements for classification 
and shall notify the owner of their decision, giving their valua- 
tion of the tract as land alone; and ff within 10 days of notifica- 
tion the owner accepts their decision, the assessors shall give him 
a certificate containing the name of the owner and à description 
of the parcel to be classified and stating that the Iand describd 
conforms to the requfrements for classification under this chapter. 
Upon the recording of this certificate by the owner of the registry 
of dceds for the county or district where the land lies, the parcel 
shall become classified forest land. Bach parcel of land se elassi- 
fed shall thereafter be designated in the annual valuation list of 
the town, in the column provided for the description of each par- 
eel of land, as Classified forest land so long as the parcel remains 
so classified. The valuation and tax annually assessed upon land 
classified under this chapter shall not include the yalue of forest. 
trees growing thereon. When classified forest land is sold or 
otherwise changes title the obligations and benefits of this chapter 
shall devolve upon the new holder of the title. Section 3. The 
standing growth on classified forest land shall not be taxed; but 
the owner of such land, except as hereinafter provided, shall pay 
a products tax of 6 per cent of the stumpage value upon all 
wood or timber cut therefrom, and one-tenth of such taxes cok 
lected by the town shall be paid to the State treasurer. Trees 
standing on such land shall not be Inctuded in the town valuation 
in apportioning the State or county tax among the tewns, But 
an owner of classified forest land may annually cut, free of tax, 
wood or timber from such land, not exceeding $25 in stumpage 
value: Provided, That such wood or timber is for bis own use 
or for that of a tenant of said land only. Buildings or other struc- 
tures standing on classified forest land shail be taxed as real 
estate with the land om which they stand. 

“ Classified forest land shall be subject to special assessments 
and betterment assessments, The owner shal! make a sworn return 
to the assessors before May 1 in each year of the amount of all 
wood and timber cut from such innd during the year ending on the 
preceding April 1. Section 4. When in the judgment of the asses- 
sors classified forest land centains on the average per acre 25,000 
board feet for softwoods, or 10,000 board feet for hardwoods, or 
for mixtures of the two such volume between said limits deter- 
minable by the relative percentages of the two classes ef growth, 
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they shall notify the owner that two years from date of notifica- 
tion the forest-products tax of 6 per cent of the value of the stand- 
ing timber based on the above volumes will be leyied and that the 
land and timber will at that time be taken from the classified list 
and placed in the general-property tax list. Should the owner elect 
to reduce within two years the volume of timber below the volume 
mentioned in the preceding sentence, the land shall remain clas- 
sified; but if at the end of five years from time of cutting the 
growing stock on the tract does not meet the requirements for 
classification contained in section 1, the tract may be taken from 
classification by the assessors and any taxes due thereon collected, 
An owner may withdraw his land from classification at any time 
by the payment of the land tax and the forest-products tax of 6 
per cent on the estimated value of the standing timber. Within 30 
days after an owner requests to withdraw his land from classifica- 
tion the assessors shall determine the taxes due thereon, which 
shall be paid before the land is taken from the classified list, 
When in the judgment of the assessors classified forest land be- 
comes more valuable for other use than the production of trees 
they may, after 80 days’ notice, withdraw said land from classifica- 
tion, and any taxes due thereon shall be paid at the time of with- 
drawal: Provided, That the owner may appeal from such withdrawal 
to the commissioner, whose decision shall be final, Whenever land 
is withdrawn from classification the assessors shall record in the 
registry of deeds for the county or district where the land lies a 
certificate setting forth such withdrawal and containing reference 
by book and page to the record of the certificate under which sald 
land was classified, Section 5. In case of dispute as to the eligibil- 
ity of land for classification or as to the yolume of wood or timber 
contained on such land or cut therefrom either party may appeal 
to the State forester, who shall examine the property and hear 
both parties and whose decision shall be final, Section 6. Any 
owner of classified forest land who fails to comply with the require- 
ments of this chapter shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished 
by a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $500, and in addition 
to said penalty the land may be withdrawn from classification by 
the assessors, 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the passage of this act, all land and 
the trees, wood, and timber-thereon which are, on the date when 
this act takes effect, subject to the provisions of chapter 61 of the 
General Laws shall continue to be subject thereto in accordance 
therewith. (Approved May 2, 1922.)” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on certain features of the pending 
revenue Dill. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on certain features of the 
pending revenue bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, an important but not 
generally well understood feature of the House revenue Dill 
is the increase in inheritance taxes and a provision for the 
deduction from the amount assessed by the Federal Govern- 
ment of any inheritance tax paid to the several States. 

It has long been the opinion of our best economists that 
heavier inheritance taxes should be levied upon the great 
estates by the Federal Government, and this view has heen 
supported by such prominent business men as Andrew Carnegie 
and others, and equally prominent statesmen, such as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. In the past, however, the influences of those 
wishing to preserve these enormous aggregations of wealth, 
which both in amount and number far exceed those of any 
other country, have prevented any such legislation being 
adopted. There was also the practical argument against rais- 
ing the Federal inheritance taxes on the great estates that it 
interfered with these estates becoming a source of revenue to 
the States wherein the owner resided. On the other hand, the 
States were hampered in taxing these estates themselves because 
the owners had only to take up a residence in some other State 
that did not impose any inheritance taxes in order that their 
estates might escape the inheritance tax, and by this action 
the State also lost the personal-property tax which it might 
have received during their lifetime, 

There has been much misrepresentation of the provisions of 
the House revenue bill, and, among other things, it has been 
stated that this provision doubled the present inheritance 
taxes, This is not true. In the present law the tax begins 
at 1 per cent on the amount above $50,000 and is graded up to 
40 per cent on $10,000,000 or over, the rate remaining the same 
on all estates up to $100,000, It should be borne in mind that 
the amount on which the tax is imposed is not the whole 
estate, as $50,000 is entirely exempt from such taxation, 
There is in the bill the further important provision that any 
inheritance tax paid to any State or States can be deducted 


from the amount of the Federal tax. This will have the effect 
of making the tax exactly the same, no matter in what State 
the original owner of the estate resided. 

Nearly all of the great writers on social subjects agree that 
the immense estates which exist in this country are a menace 
to the future of our Government and institutions by reason of 
the concentration of power in the hands of a few, and everyone 
who has made a study of the subject recognizes that the more 
widely wealth is distributed the more secure is law and order, 
The history of the past has shown that nothing has contributed 
so much to the downfall of governments as extreme wealth on 
the one hand and extreme poverty on the other, for the two 
naturally go together. Prominent economists also agree that 
taxation upon inheritances is subject to less objection than any 
other, for the reason that such taxation does not operate to 
check initiative or endeavor and the person upon whom it falls 
receives the inheritance without any effort upon his part. 
Unlike other kinds of taxation, it is almost impossible to evade. 

A statement has been given out by the Treasury to the effect 
that under the House bill a large estate would be sacrificed by 
a forced sale of assets to pay the tax, but the House bill 
allowed six years for the payment of the tax, from which it 
will be seen that there is nothing in this contention. The tax 
is no higher than that of England; in fact, not as high on the 
small estates, because only $500 is exempted, instead of $50,000 
as in our law, but the exemption from the Federal tax should 
be larger, because of the inheritance taxes in some States 
which do not make any exemptions, 

This increase in the Federal inheritance taxes on the great 
estates will not in the least interfere with the several States 
obtaining revenues from the same source. On the contrary, it 
actually assists the States, because it becomes impossible to 
escape taxation by a change of residence, for the tax on the 
estate will be the same, no matter where the decedent who 
owned it resided. 

The House revenue bill, so far as the provisions of it re- 
lating to income taxes are concerned, will produce as much or 
more than the so-called Mellon bill. The tables attached to 
the revenue bill as reported by the Senate are in effect an ad- 
mission that the original estimate of the Treasury with refer- 
ence to the loss of revenue resulting from the Mellon plan was 
$100,000,000 in error, as I stated at the time. The table at- 
tached to Secretary Mellon’s letter of November 10, 1923, writ- 
ten to me shows that the loss on the surtaxes would be only 
$101,000,000. I had heretofore given out a statement that the 
loss on the surtaxes under the Mellon plan would be about 
twice that amount. The report of the Senate committee on the 
Senate bill, page 3, which used the Mellon rates, now admits 
the error by showing correctly that the loss on the surtaxes is 
$200,000,000. 

The maximum surtaxes might well be placed at 35 per cent 
instead of 374 per cent, as in the House bill. Whether the rate 
be placed at 35 per cent or 25 per cent will make little 
difference so far us investments in tax-exempt securities are 
concerned: It will still be advantageous for many wealthy men 
to invest in tax-exempt securities at whichever rate is adopted, 
and it will still be possible for them to escape a considerable 
portion of the surtaxes by reason of having their investments 
in es which only distribute a part of the profits 
made, 

The statement given out by the Treasury with reference to 
the decline in revenue received from those having large incomes 
is very misleading. The table begins with 1916, when war 
profits were at their height, for during the war it was not re- 
markable for a million dollars to be made in a few months. 
There never was and probably never will be again a time when 
profits were so high. There was a continual falling off, very 
naturally, in the number of such individuals until the year 
1921, which is the last year given in the table. Since then 
the number of large incomes reported has been nearly station- 
ary. It is claimed that the reduction to 25 per cent should be 
made to lessen the investment in tax-exempt securities, and the 
astonishing claim is that the Government will get more revenue 
at this lower rate. The absurdity of this proposition can be 
seen at a glance, when we realize that there will always be the 
Same amount of tax-exempt securities in circulation, and the 
same amount of money withdrawn from active business and in- 
vested in them, and that consequently any shifting of inyest- 
ments in this line would make but little, if any, difference in 
the Government revenues. In this connection another point 
ought to be noticed. It is universally admitted that tax-exempt 
Securities are bought by the extremely wealthy and others for 
the purpose of avoiding the income taxes, and that they are 
willing to pay a higher price for them than they would for 
taxable securities or to accept a lower rate of interest. But if 
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the income taxes are passed on there would be no object in 
buying tax-exempt securities instead of any other bonds which 
were equally well secured. This is another place where the 
claim that income taxes are passed on will not stand argument. 

The gift taxes impesed by the House bill are a corollary to 
the inheritance taxes and are based on the same rates, with an 


exemption of $50,000. It is idle to impose high inheritance 
taxes upon estates and permit the owner thereof to escape them 
by making a pretense of dividing his estate among his. near 
relatives during his lifetime. There is a double incentive to do 
this, as the owner of the estate thereby decreases the amount 
of the surtaxes upon the aggregate of the estate, and the Gov- 
ernment has lost more by such divisions and the creation of 
revocable trusts and other devices intended to evade taxes than 
it has by tax-exempt securities. While the gift tax would not 
bring in much revenue directly, it indirectly would largely in- 
crease the revenues, The claim that it would accomplish 
nothing is. mere pretense, as has been shown by the vigor and 
persistence with which the tax has been fought. 

The new rates for inheritance taxes, with the provision that 
the State inheritance taxes should be eredited on the amount 
assessed by the Federal Government, and the gift taxes present 
a much-needed reform in our tax system. The forces of re- 
action may block progress in this direction for a time, but in 
the end the change is certain to be made, and it is te be hoped 
that the new revenue bill as finally enacted will retain these 
important features of the House bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That if the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that the eys- 
tem ond practice of forest-fire prevention and suppression provided by 
any State substantially promotes the ebjects described in the fore- 
going section, he is hereby authorized and directed, under such con- 
ditions as he may determine to be fair and equitable in each State, to 
cooperate with appropriate officials of each State, and through them 
with private and other agencies therein, in the protection of timbered 
and Torest-producing lands from fire. In no case other than for pre- 
liminary investigations shall the amount expended by the Federal 
Government in any State during any fiscal year, under this section, 
exceed) the amount expended by the State for the same purpose during 
the same fiscal year, Including the expenditures of forest owners or 
operators which are required by State law or which are made in pur- 
svance of the forest-protection system of the State under State 
supervision and for which in all eases the State renders satisfactory 
accounting. In the cooperation exteniled to the several States due 
consideration shall be given to the protection of watersheds of nayi- 
gable streams, but such cooperation may, im the diseretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, be extended to any timbered or forest-pro- 
ducing lands within the cooperating States. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a new 
section, to be numbered section 23.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Add as a new section the fo“ 
lowing: 

“ Sree. 23. That when used in this act, unless the context indicates 
otherwise, the term lands of the United States means lands set apart, 
reserved, or withdrawn under the provisions of section 24 of the act of 
Congress approved March 3. 1891, entitle? ‘An act to repeal timber 
culture laws, and for ether purposes,’ and acts amendatory thereof and 
supplemental thereto. 

The term Secretary means the Secretary of the Interior. 

“Sec. 2. That the United States Government hereby assumes, sub- 
Jeet to the conditions of this act or any subsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of money equivalent to the 
amounts which sueh States would receive from the taxation of sald 
lands of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the reading has gone far 
enough to show that the amendment is subject to a point of 
order. I make a point of order on it, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TREADWAY,. May 1 ask if this is a substitute for the 
present bill, or what is it? 

Mr. RAKER. It is simply a new section to carry out the co- 
operation between the States and the Federal Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not germane to the section which it 
succeeds, 

r. TINCHER. And it transfers jurisdiction from the De- 


partment of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior. 


Mr. BLANTON. It is not germane. It is certainly subject | ness. 


to a point of order as far as it has been read. 


The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair the reading 
has not proceeded far enough yet to determine whether it is 
subject to a point of order or not. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the amendment, as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the Secretary shall, as soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act and annually thereafter, at such time of the ycar as 
the legislature of the State may designate, send a statement to the 
governor, or such other officer as the legislature may designate, of 
every State in which such lands are located, describing the location, 
size, and character of all lands of the United States within the border 
of such State, together with such information respecting such lands as 
he may possess which may be useful in properly determining their 
value, 

Sec. 4. That no payments shall be made to any State under the pro- 
visions of this act until such State has, with respect to the lands of 
the United States in question, acting through its officers and agents 
duly authorized therefor— 

(1) Properly assessed such lands of the United States at a rate no 
higher than that at which other similar lands within such State are 
assessed. 

(2) Applied to such assessed valuation a factor no higher than the 
tax rate applied to the assessed valme of other similar lands within 
such State 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order. 
The pending bill has reference to the control of forest lands 
entirely by the Department. of Agriculture. The proposed 
amendment bas in view their control entirely by the Secretary 
of the Interior. I submit that at this time in the afternoon 
we ought not to be obliged to sit here and witness the idle 
performance of reading an intricate bill as an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. -The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from California whether, as a matter of fact, it does not 
1 a new element of taxation with respeet to Federal 
l S 

Mr. RAKER. No; it is not taxing Federal land, I would 
like to be heard on the point of order. I have not had the 
time to change “Secretary of the Interior” to “Secretary of 
Agriculture,” but I will ask unanimous consent to do. that 
before we get through. 

I want to call the Chair’s attention specifically —— 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order 

Mr. RAKER, The Chair gave me the right to be heard on 
the, point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I am going to make another point of 
order which takes precedence—that we have no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no querum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. RAKER. Will not the gentleman from Texas withhold 
his point of order so that this may be printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. BLANTON, I suggest that the gentleman from Cali- 
ral ask unanimous consent to have his amendment printed 
n the 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas with- 
hold his point of order for that e? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I withhold it for the present. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
this amendment may be printed without further reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point ef order is pending. 

Mr. BLANTON.. The point af order ts withheld. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent, with the point of order pending, that the 
balance of the amendment may be printed in the Recoxp with- 
out further reading. 

Mr. TINCHRR. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is pending. 

Mr. BLANTON. I renew the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas renews his 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Aceordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the ehair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
4830 and had come to no resolution thereon. 

= 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 
To Mr. Szeen, fer four days, on account of important busi- 


To Mr. MontAcue, for two days, to fill a public engagement, 
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EXEENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert my remarks in the :Recorp on the vent legislation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the same request, Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I make the same re- 
quest. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lamegrrr], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], and the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hirt] ask unanimous consent 
to extend their remarks in the (Recorp on the rent legislation. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


THE DISTRICT GF COLUMBIA RENT COMMISSION, 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the 
bill for the continuation of the District of Columbia Rent Com- 
mission came before this House for consideration. I at that 
time opposed the bill, because it gave as the excuse for the con- 
tinuation of the Rent Commission the existence at the present 
time of a war emergency, on the basis of which the Rent Gom- 
mission was created during the recent war. No war emergency 
exists. at the present time, and no legislation can properly be 
asked for at the present time on the theory that any War 
emergency still exists. 

One of the greatest needs at the present time is entire de- 
mobilization of the necessarily autocratic powers exercised by 
the Federal Government in the extraordinary emergency of 
the late war. ‘The attitude of mind still exists, however, in 
Congress on many matters that the Federal Government should 
‘continue to exercise war powers. | 

I actively opposed the passage of the bill providing for the 
continuation of the District of Columbia Rent Commission with 
its extraordinary powers for the regulation of rents, there be- 
ing no more reason at the present time, in my judgment, that 
rents, should be regulated by the Federal Government in the 
District of Columbia than that the price of eggs, the price of | 
beef, the price of butter, or the price of any other necessity of 
life should be so regulated. 

The Rent Commission has not prevented increases in rents | 
and has contributed to restriction in the normal progress of 
development of rental properties in Washington. I have re- 
ceived a letter from one of the most experienced real-estate 
men in the District of Columbia, a man of the highest Possible 
standing, who was familiar with real-estate conditions in the 
District for a number of years before the war, and who is 
familiar with conditions to-day. I understand that in a few 
days another attempt will be made to pass the legislation 
providing for a continuation of the Rent Commission. I there- 
fore desire the membership aes the House to have the benefit 
of the views of Mr. Randall H. Hagner, as expressed to me 
in the following letter of April 18: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16, 102). 


| 


Hon, Jonx PHILIP HILL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dnan Mn. Hitt; I was very glad to see that you have taken 
an active interest in opposing the continuation of the rent bill, As 
you know, this legislation was first enacted as a war emergency 
measure, and in many ways as such it served its purpose, The war 
ia. long since over. In my opinion, further continuation is most 
dangerous and un- American legislation not only as far as the District 
ef Columbia is concerned, but dangerous in establishing a precedent 
which the States comprising the country may follow. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that any intelligent person could regard the continua- 
tion of legislation such as this as a usable substitute to improve upon 
an economic law, namely, the law of supply and demand, The only 
effect that this law has bad upon the housing situation in Washing- 
ton has been to drive most of the qapital into improving properties 
not under the control of the Rent Commission. This bas resulted in 
a serious shortage of ayallable residential rental properties and an 
overabundance of properties for purchase and, incidentally, an equal 
surplus of available business properties, . 

Were the Rent Commission to go out of existence when the present 
act expires there would immediately be available for rental a large 
number of dwellings, which have heretofore been withheld from the 
rental market, solely ‘because, under the rent act, a rental contract 
between an owner and tenant no longer means anything. There 
are to-day hundreds of vacant apartments in Washington—in fact, 
I dare say, that there are as many buildings with vacant apartments 
in them as there are buildings totally or completely rented. In addi- 
tion there are a great number of apartments now under construction. 

1 noticed in the newspapers a short time ago a statement to the 
effect that there were some eleven or twelve hundred houses offered 
for sale in Washington. This statement is not only misleading, but is 
absolutely incorrect. There are thousands of houses in Washington 
offered for sale, The only shortage that exists to-day in the housing 
situation is the very one which the rent legislation itself has caused; 


| rent law makes possible. 


namely, the scarcity of individual houses offered for rental. An un- 
‘biased survey to-day will show that there are actually hundreds of new 
houses on the market for sale—which houses are held for sale and not 
offered for rent merely because under the rent law a contract entered 
into by an owner of a house with a tenant may be changed by the 
Rent Commission to such a point that the owner’s net return on his 


investment would be not only 
eliminated. 

Anyone who is willing to look at the house situation In Washington 
from an unbiased viewpoint, will coneede the fact that Washington 
is rapidly being overbuilt in houses for sale, but it is greatly under- 
fbuilt in houses for rent. This condition is the very one which tlie 
With the contimustion of the rent law no 
owner is going to enter into a rental agreement with a tenant when 
there is a representative tenant body standmg ready to mullify that 
agreement and hand down an opinion regulating the rental and condi- 
tion under which the house may be held by a tenant. It is now possible 
under the present law for a tenant the day after signing a lease to go 
to the Rent Commission and haye the lease set aside, and they decide 
on what basis the tenant may continue to occupy the house, No 
intelligent person is going to invest money in real estate under such 
conditions. It is Impossible, however, for an owner to appeal to tbe 
Rent Commission to have any change whatsoever made in the terms 
of the agreement he has entered into. 

As I understand it, under the Ball rent act, neither a landowner 
nor a realestate broker may hold office on the Rent Commission. In 
other words, this body must be entirely composed of people who are 
tenants; consequently how can any owner of rental real estate expect 
to get an unbiased decision from a body having only a ‘tenant's view- 
point? Before the War there were numbers of houses offered for rental, 
due to the fact that the average builder of houses would rent them at 

a fair rental and dispose of them to investors. ‘This form ot the real- 
Bie te ‘business has totally disappeared solely and absolutely for the 
above reason. 

In addition to the above, the rent law makes it totally impossible for 
an owner of rental residential real estate to dispose of it with the 
promise of possession to the new owner, I shall try to demonstrate 
this point. If I own a house and Jones live in it, and you want to 
buy it, aud the laase uus u clause providing that Jones vacate in the 
event of a sale, I, as owner, can not dispossess, Jones because I do not 
intend to use the house for my own eccupancy. The result is that »you 
have got to buy the house and literally buy a lawsuit. in addition in 
order to get the tenant out. The only way this can be done is fer you, 
us the purchaser, to pay for the house and become the title owner, and 
then enter a claim that you meed the house for your own occupancy. 
This is only possible after yeu have actually takeun title to the property 
and paid me for it, and very often several months elapse before you 
can get possession of the property. Lou can readily see that the 
average prospective purchaser does not wish to get into this sort of a 
lawsuit dn order to buy a place to liye, and that ds the reason why 
houses offered for sale will not be rented. 

To my mind, no condition could be mare impractical, unfalr, or 
detrimental to Jaw in general than legislation which makes such a 
situation necessary. 

Two years ago business properties were taken from under the control 
of the Rent Commission, -~ As & result, to-day there are hundreds of 
ayallable business locations. In other words, most of the capital in- 
vested in residential investment meal estate has been diverted to busi- 
ness property, solely because an owner of residential real estate has 
no voice in the return he might receive. 

My interest in the elimination of the continuation of this law is 
solely for the purpose of reestablishing the faith of the inyesting public 
in Washington real estate. As long as the ownership of real estate is 
regulated by a body of persons more or jess representing the tenants, 
investors hesitate to buy realty holdings if a lawsuit is to be the result. 

To my mind the rent law as it stands to-day is discriminatory, con- 
fiscatory, and totally un-American, It violates every principal of prop- 
erty rights as set forth in the Constitution. Except as a war emer- 
gency measure it has no justification, The war Is long since over, and 
somewhat similar rent laws have been declared unconstitutional by 
the courta, of Missouri and California. There is no Representative or 
Senator In Congress to-day whose constituents would tolerate legislation 
of this sort in their communities, Consequently, it seems to me that as 
Washington is, you might say, the ward of Cangress, we who live here 
deserve from Congress the same treatment that their constituents would 
get were some one attempting to inflict legislation of this kind on those 
constituents. 

With kind regards, 

Yours very sincerely, RANDALL H. Hagner. 


There is no one in this House who more actively desires fair- 
ness on the rent question than I do, or who is more actively 
interested in protecting the person of moderate means who 
desires to rent a dwelling house or an apartment. 

‘(he Rent Commission, however, does not offer, under existing 
circumstances, a proper remedy for any abuses which may have 


jeopardized, but possibly totally 
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occurred in charges for such dwellings and apartments. I 
therefore hope that this House will not continue a commis- 
sion, the only excuse for the continuation of which is alleged 
in the first paragraph of the proposed bill to be an indefinite 
continuance of the war emergency 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’cleck and 32 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with the order 
previously made, adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 
17, 1924, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. S. 1918. An act relative to officers in charge of 
public buildings and grounds in the District of Columbia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 516). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8170) granting an increase of pension to 
Norma McEnhill; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8212) granting an increase of pension to 
Lizzie Wright; Committee on Inyalfd Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8707) to authorize taxation 
of the interests of entrymen on Federal irrigation projects; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 8708) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to create a Federal Power Commission; to provide for 
the improvement of navigation; the development of water 
power; the use of the public lands in relation thereto; and to 
repeal section 18 of the river and harbor appropriation act, ap- 
proved August 8, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved June 
10, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8709) to authorize the payment of claims 
under the provisions of the so-called war minerals relief act; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8710) to amend 
section 4874 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, pro- 
viding for the selection of superintendents of national ceme- 
teries; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 8711) to authorize the con- 
solidation and coordination of Government purchases, to en- 
large the functions of the General Supply Committee, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 8712) to further regulate 
interstate commerce and the Post Office Department, and to 
prescribe penalties for violating such regulations; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 245) to create a 
commission to secure plans and designs for and to erect a monu- 
ment or memorial building in the city of Washington to the 
memory of the negro soldiers and sailors who fought in the 
wars of our country and the late World War; to the Committee 
on the Library. *` 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York favoring the construction of a bridge across Lake 
Champlain connecting the States of New York and Vermont; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 8713) granting a pension 
to Mary McGinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 8714) granting a pension 
to Jane F, Cochrane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 8715) granting a pen- 
sion to Elmer J. Hartman; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 8716) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Quinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTHIN: A bill (H. R. 8717) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy W. Fuller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8718) granting a pension to Jerusha G. 
Gilbert ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8719) granting a pension fo Orpha H. 
Lawton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 8720) for the relief of Richard 
E. Sands; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOST: A bill (H. R. 8721) granting a pension to Leo 
Edmund Owings; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8722) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Tapp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8723) granting an increase of pension to 
Clatness V. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 8724) granting a pension to 
Julia F. Gannon Veats; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 8725) granting an increase 
of pension to Maggie Fetterman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8726) grant-- ` 
ing a pension to Julie Cowan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 8727) for the relief of 
Roger Sherman Hoar; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8728) granting a pension to Isaac T. Osler; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 8729) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Stewart; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8730) for 
Pinar of the Kanawha Valley Coal Co.; to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8731) for the 
aye of Robert F. Foote; to the Committee on Military 

rs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2428. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of the San Luis poe. 
County (Calif.) Farm Bureau Grain Exchange, indorsing the 
rs a ea bill (H. R. 5563) ; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2429. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of Wm. F. Scannell 
Chapter, No. 6, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, 
of Liberty, N. Y., urging the immediate enactment of pending 
legislation in behalf of the disabled veterans; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2430. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the New England 
Nurserymen’s Association, expressing approval of a national 
botanic garden and arboreatum on the Mount Hamilton site by 
the Anacostia River; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
grounds. 

2431. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hatchard, 93 
Alexander Street, Dorchester, Mass., recommending favorable 
consideration of the Dill radio bill; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2432. By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, of Fall River, Mass., 
against the legalization of beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2433. By Mr. JARRETT: Petition of citizens of the county 
of Maul, Territory of Hawaii, asking favorable action on Sen- 
ate bill 2600, aimed to give freedom to radio broadcasting; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2434. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of New York Produce 
Exchange, opposing the reinsertion of the tax on telephone and 
telegraph communication in the proposed revision of the revenue 
laws; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2485. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Meyer, Lyra & Co, 
(Inc.), general exporters, New York, N. Y., that in the interests 
of the export trade, pressure will be brought. to bear in favor 
of bill introduced by Representative W. R. Newton, leaving 
application of the act to the discretion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2436. Also, petition of C. J. Marion, Federal Building, Oswego, 
N. Y. asking that Senate bill 1718 be passed, as of great benefit 
to all employees in the Steamboat Inspection Service; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
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2487. Also, petition of Mrs. Jacob D. Posner, “Dr. A. Posner, 
Shoes (Inc.),” that the shoe tag bill be defeated once and for 
all; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2438, Also, petition of American Shoe Workers’ Protective 
Union (Inc.), 182 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., protest- 
ing against the provisions of Senate bill 794 in connection with 
plan to manufacture shoes, etc., at Leavenworth prison, and 
urging opposition te this legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, = 

2439. Also (by request), petition of the MacSwiney-Fitzgerald 
Council of the American Association for Recognition of the 
Irish Republic, who appeal for the immediate release of the 
Hon, Eamon de Valera; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
ee 

ork, reques at the proper dev: of the Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, be permitted by providing the funds necessary for the 
adequate support of this important work; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

2441, By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of St. Paul 
Council of the American Association for the Recognition of the 
Irish Republic, urging support of House Resolution 208 and 
House bill 1552; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 1 


2442, Also, petition of sundry citizens of Minneapolis, Minn,, |: 


urging support of the Reed-Sterling educational bill; to the 
Committee on Education. t 

2448. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., 
urging support of drastic restriction of immigration and that 
quota of 1890 be used as a basis; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 118 5 

2444. By Mr. YOUNG: Petitions of North Dakota Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, of Flasher, N. Dak., and Niagara-Shawnee 
Agricultural Club, of Niagara, N. Dak., urging the passage of 
the MeNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, April 17, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, Aprit 10, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o’chock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. ; 11 i 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE t 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 7111) to promote American agriculture by mak- 
ing more extensively available and by expunding the service 
now rendered by the Department of Agriculture in gathering 
and disseminating information regarding agricultural, produc- 
tion, competition, and demand in foreign countries, in promot- 
ing the sale of farm products abroad, and in other ways, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. matt 
call OF THE ROLL 
Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 
The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Adams Ernst Keyes Shields 
Ball Fernald King Simmons 
Bayard Ferris Lad Smith 
Borah Fess Lodge Smoot 
Brandegee Fletcher McCormick Spencer 
Brookhart Frazier McKellar Stanfield 
Broussard George McKinley Stephens 
Bruce Gerry cLean Sterling 
Barsum Glass McNa Swanson 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Trammell 
apper ale Neely Underwood 
Caraway Harreld Norris Wadsworth 
Colt Harris Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Harrison Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Heflin Pepper Warren 
Curtis Howell s ~ Weller 
Dale Johnson, Minn. Willis 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Robinson 
Elkins endrick Sheppard 
Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness, I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I aiso wish to announce that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] is absent owing to finess in his family. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF VETERANS’ BUREAU IN ARIZONA 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have a letter from Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, in which he trans- 
mits for my consideration a communication addressed to me 
by Maj. Louis T. Grant, under date of April 3, 1924, concerning 
a letter from the Hon. George W. P. Hunt, Governor of Ari- 
zona, which was printed in the Recorp. Inasmuch as the 
letter of Governor Hunt appeared in the Recorp, I ask that the 
letter of Major Grant be also printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNED STATES VETERANS’ BURBAU, 
San Francisco, Qalif., April 8, 1924, 
Hon. Ruard. Smoor, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. d. 

Dear Sexaron Saroor: My attention has been called to a letter ap- 
pearing In the CONGRESSIONAL RECÒRD, on page 4704, from Governor 
Hunt, of Arizona, addressed to Senator Camunon, of Arizona. There 
is one portion of this letter I wish to call to your attention, because it 
intimates that an insufficient amount of money is being allowed for 
telegraphic service in the subdistrict of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau located in Phoenix, Ariz. - ges 
I feel that in the administration of veteran relief every resource of 
the Government should be utilized as far as directed by law for the 
benefit, of the disabled veteran, but also every business precantion 


should be taken to see that no unnecessary expense is incurred. Fol- 


Towing this belief, in this district a very careful budget system has been 
established, in which telegrams and other expenses are carefully esti- 
mated for each quarter in advance, The total allowance, made be 
central office for the current quarter, January to April, in this district, 
which comprises the States of California, Arizona, and Nevada, was 
$375. The basfs of allotment Is upon the number of pieces of mail 
sent from each subdistrict office. On this basis Phoenix, sending out 


3,200 pieces of mail for the month of February, may be taken as a 


standard with a welght of 1. Carrying ont this same method, the 
yarious other offices in the district would total up 244, making a 283 
total. If the apportionment for the Phoenix office had been solely on 
that basis, it would have recelved about $15 for the quarter, but there 
were some other elements entering into the case which made the total 
allotment for the telegrams for the quarter $33.75. The fact is that 
at the termination of the third quarter, March 31, 1924, the Phoenix 
office had an unexpended balance of $11.33, which indicates that the 
sum allotted was ample and that there has been no failure on the part 
of the bureau to afford all necessary relief to veterans because of any 
curtailment of funds, as the letter from Governor Hunt would seem to 
indicate. f 

1 address this letter to you as chairman of the Finance Committee in 
order that the Senate may understand both sides of the question. and 
not gather an impression that there exists any failure to carry out the 
various acts’ for veteran relief. The wording of Governor Hunt's 
letter, in which the expression ‘The subdistrict office is allowed only 
20 cents a day for telegrams,” might be construed as a curtailment of 
necessary use of the telegraph, but, as above shown, such is not the 
fact. Not only have sufficient funds been allowed, but there was ab 
unexpended balance at the end of the quarter. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis T. GRANT, 
District Manager, 


SALARIES IN THE UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a report 
submitted by the United States Veterans’ Bureau, showing, by 
location, salary range, and bureau designation, employees re- 
ceiving an aggregate annual salary of $2,000 and oyer, as, of 
April 1, 1924, for the central office, and as of March 1, 1924, 
for the field, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

PETITIONS AND” MEMORIALS 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fia., praying for the passage of a drastically 
restrictive immigration law, with 2 per cent quotas based on the 
1890 census, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a letter, in the nature of a petition, 
jointly signed by V. H. Harrison, general chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Metal Craft Employees, and D. W. Boyce, general 
chairman of the Association of Car Department Employees, 
both of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., remonstrating against the passage of the so-ealled Howell- 
Barkley railway labor bill, or if that bill is passed to be se 
amended as to protect the rights of their organizations, whieh 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. LADD presented a petition of sundry citizens of Norwich, 
N. Dak., praying for the passage of the so-called Johnson re- 


strictive immigration bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Greybull, Wyo., praying for the passage of legislation to create 
a Federal department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial. of the Woman’s National 
Committee on Law Enforcement, of Clay Center, Kans., remon- 
strating against the passage of legislation increasing the alco- 
holic content allowable in wines and beers, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the Who's Who Study Club, 
of Chanute; the Atheneum Reading Club, of Parsons; sundry 
members of the Kansas State Council of Carpenters, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Chanute; 
and Branch No. 10, National Association of Letter Carriers, of 
Topeka, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of 
stringently restrictive immigration legislation, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I present sundry telegrams in the nature of 
petitions from citizens and business organizations in the State 
of Colorado praying for the adoption of the so-called Mellon 
tax plan in the pending tax-reduction bill, which I ask may 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DENVER, COLO., April 9, 192}. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C, PHIPPS, 
United States Senate: 


Industrial interests and business organizations through the State gen- 
erally believe that the Senate Finance Committee, appreciating that 
business is beginning to slacken, have realized the imperative necessity 
of adopting the Mellon tax plan. This message is sent as a result of 
the action taken by members of this association indorsing the Mellon 
plan, and representing approximately 2,600 manufacturers in the State 
of Colorado. We perfectly appreciate your position in this matter, 
Senator, and felt that this wire would be of assistance to you in your 
deliberations. a 

W. J. H. DORAN, 
President Colorado Manufacturers and Merchants Association, 


MONTE Vista, COLO., April 8, 1924. 
Senator LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


I have considered the revised tax schedule and believe personally in 
the Melion plan. If consistent with your position, I should like you 
to support it. 

J. NORMAN FULLER, 
Secretary Rio Grande County Republican Central Committee, 
CEDAREDGE, CoLo,, April 11, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


I urge you to work hard for the Mellon income-tax reduction proposi- 
tion, as such tax on large interests drives money into tax-free securities 
and paralyzes industry. 

First NATIONAL BANK OF CEDAREDGE. 


i 


DELTA, COLO., A 11, 1924, 
Hon. Lawrencn C. PHIPPS, k wg 


Washington, D. O. 

I urge you to work hard for the Mellon income-tax reduction propo- 
sition, as such tax on large interests drives money into tax-free securi- 
ties and paralyzes industry. 

+ DELTA CREAMERY, 


. ECKERT, COLO., April U, 1924. 
Hon. Lawrence C, PHIPPS, 


Washington, D. O.: A 
I urge you to work hard for the Mellon income-tax reduction propo- 
sition, as such tax on large interests drives money into tax-free securi- 
ties and paralyzes industry, ‘ 
A. L. REYNOLDS. 


DELTA, COLO., April 11,192}. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 


Washinyton, D. 0.: 

I urge you to work for the Mellon plan income-tax reduction. The 
present surtax rates curtail business expansion. They put a premium 
upon tax-exempt bonds, of which we already have enough to keep the 
small taxpayer poor for a generation. Rally to this cause. 

Tue States Bank oF AUSTIN, 
Austin, Qolo. 
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DELTA, COLO., April 11, 1924. 


Hon, Lawzzncn C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I urge you to work for the Mellon plan income-tax reduction. The 
present surtax rates curtail business expansion. They put a premium 
upon tax-exempt bonds, of which we already have enough to keep the 
small taxpayer poor for a generation, Rally to this cause. 

GUDGEL AND MATNEY, 
DELTA, COLO., April 11, 1925. 
Hon. Lawrence C. PHIpps, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to work for the Mellon plan income-tax reduction. The 
present surtax rates curtail business expansion, They put a premium 
upon tax-exempt bonds, of which we already bave enough to keep the 
small taxpayer poor for a generation. Rally to this cause. 

H. E. PERKINS, 
Mrs. H. E. PERKINS. 


— 


CEDAREDGE, COLO., April 11, 192}. 
Hon, Lawrence C. PHIPPS, 

Washington, D. O.: $ 
I urge you to work for the Mellon plan income-tax reduction. The 
present surtax rates curtail business expansion. They put a premium 
upon tax-exempt bonds, of which we already have enough to keep the 

small taxpayer poor for a generation. Rally to this cause. 

Harry A. COBBÐTT, 


DELTA, COLO., April 11, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to work for the Mellon plan income-tax reduction. The 
present surtax rates curtail business expansion. They put a premium 
upon tax-exempt bonds, of which we already have enough to keep the 
small taxpayer poor for a generation. Rally to this cause. 

S. Y. Sytyzsren, Hotchkiss, Colo, 


CEDAREDGE, COLO., April 11, 1924. 
Hon. Lawrencey C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I urge you to work hard for the Mellon income-tax reduction proposi- 
tion, as such tax on large interests drives money into tax-free securities 
and paralyzes industry. 

F. J. STEWART, 

Devta, COLO., April 11, 1924. 

Hon. Lawrence C. PHIPPS, . 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Urge you to work for the Melon plan income-tax reduction. The 
present surtax rates curtail business expansion; they put a premium 
upon tax-exempt bonds, of which we already have enough to keep the 
small taxpayer poor for a generation. Rally to this cause. d 
Crarence A. SMITH, 
Henry J. BAIRD. 
Harry G. SHAFFER. 

M. SPRINGER. 
W. B. STOCKHAM, 
SETH J. KYFFIN. 
CEDAREDGE, COLO., April II, 1923. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. O.: 

I urge you to work hard for the Mellon income-tax reduction propo- 
sition, as such tax on large interests drives money into tax-fre) securi- 
ties and paralyzes industry. 

Dr. C. L. BOLTON. 


DELTA, COLO., April II, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. O.: 

I urge you to work hard for the Mellon income-tax reduction propo- 
sition, as such tax on large interests drives money into tax-free securi- 
ties and paralyzes industry. 

NORTH Fork STATE BANK, 
Hotchkiss, Colo. 


Monts Vista, COLO., April 9, 1924, 
Hon. Lawrence C. PHIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0O.: 
We heartily support and urge passage Mellon tax bill as originally 
written. 
WaLLace Stats BANK, ' 
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Monts VISTA, COLO., April 8, 1924. 


Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C., 
We urge you support passage of the Mellon*tax bill. 
Tum Rio GRAND HARDWARB Co, 


MONTE Vista, COLO., April 8, 1924, 
Hon. Lawrence C. PHIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Trust you will support the passage of the Mellon bill. 
C. E. BARBER. 


MONTE VISTA, COLO., April 8, 1924. 
Hon, LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
We respectfully ask you to support passage of Mellon tax bill. 
TRR Monts VISTA FLOUR MILLS. 


MONTE VISTA, COLO., April 8, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Your efforts toward passing Mellon bill will be appreciated. 
F. M. HOOPER. 
Monte VISTA, COLO., April 8, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
We think Mellon bill should pass. Request you support it. 
Tun Monts Vista MOTOR Car Co. 


MONTE VISTA, COLO., April 8, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, S 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Respectfully request you use your efforts in passing Mellon bill. 
Finsr NATIONAL Bank. 


MONTE VISTA, COLO., April 8, 192}. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. G.: 
Recommend use your, efforts in support Mellon tax bill. 
Boxe Co. 


MONTE VISTA, COLO., April 9, 1924. 
Hon. Lawrence C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Please use your best efforts toward the passage of the Mellon bill. 
THE MONTE VISTA BANK & TRUST Co. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill.(H. R. 4122) to amend an act 
entitled An act to revive, with amendments, an act to incor- 
porate the Medical Society of the District of Columbia,” 
approved July 7, 1838, as amended, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 411) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2598) for the extension of Rittenhouse Street in the 
District of Columbia, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 412) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Olaims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 

` amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3148) for the relief of Bernice Hutcheson (Rept. 
No. 418) ; 

A bill (H. R. 5541) for the relief of Hubert Reynolds (Rept. 
No. 414); and 

A bill (H. R. 5808) for the relief of Edward T. Williams 
(Rept. No, 415). 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

Mr. NORRIS (for Mr. La FOLLETTE) ; 

A bill (S. 3111) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
‘Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Stockbridge Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3112) to 9 the distribution and sale of 
certain dangerous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalis, and other 
substances in interstate and foreign commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 


By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3118) to establish a Federal system for the coopera- 
tive marketing of agricultural products and to encourage and 
develop a mòre orderly and economical method in distributing 
and marketing such products in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; to create a Federal marketing board and provide for 
cooperative commodity boards; to encourage and aid in the 
formation and extension of cooperative marketing associations, 
cooperating clearing-house associations, and terminal marketing 
associations; to correlate the activities of such boards and asso- 
ciations and provide for their inclusion within such system; to 
bring about education and cooperation in the diversification, 
production, and marketing of agricultural products; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

By Mr. COPELAND- (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3115) for the relief of Rosa B. Smolik; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


LIMIT OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask leave to introduce a bill for refer- 
ence to the Committee on the Judiciary, and I ask that it may 
be read at length. 

The bill (S. 3114) to limit campaign contributions in presi- 
dential, senatorial, and congressional elections was read the 
first time by its title, the second time at length, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


A bill (S. 3114) to limit campaign contributions in presidential, 
senatorial, and congressional elections 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any corporation 
organized by authority of any law of the United States, or for any 
other corporation howsoever or wheresoever organized, or for any 
partnership or firm to make, directly or indirectly, by charging the 
same to expense account or otherwise, any money contribution in con- 
nection with any election at which presidential or vice presidential 
electors or a Representative in Congress or a United States Senator 
is yoted for. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person to make a money 
contribution in connection with any election at which presidential or 
vice presidential electors or a Representative in Congress or a United 
States Senator shall be voted for or upon in any sum in excess of 
$500 for presidential electors, or in any sum in excess of $100 in the 
election of Representatives in Congress or the United States Senate; 
and no person shall contribute to the campaign of more than one politi- 
eal party or to the campaign of more than one candidate for Repre- 
sentative or Senator in Congress. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any candidate for President 
to contribute to the campaign fund at any election at which presi- 
ential or vice presidential electors are voted upon in an amount in 
excess of the sum of $10,000, exclusive of personal and traveling 
expenses of such candidate. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any candidate for the office of 
United States Senator to make any contribution to the campaign fund 
in connection with the election in which he is a candidate in an 
amount in excess of the sum of $5,000, exclusive of personal and 
traveling expenses of such candidate, nor shall the aggregate sum 
expended for said candidate be greater than the sum of $10,000. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful for any candidate for Representa- 
tive in Congress to make any contribution in connection with any elec- 
tion in which he is a candidate for Representative in an amount in 
excess of the sum of $3,000, exclusive of personal and traveling ex- 
penses, nor shall there be expended for him an aggregate amownt 
greater than $5,000. 

Sec. 6, That it shall be unlawful for any person to contribute to 
the election of any candidate for Representative in Congress or United 
States Senator outside of the State in which such person Is a citizen. 

Suc. 7. That it shall be unlawful for any national committee of any 
national] political party to spend in any national election any sum of 
money in excess of $1,000,000; and the total sums collected and dis- 
tributed by such committee shall be ‘reported and accounted for as 
now required by law. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be unlawful for any national political party, 
after an election is over, to collect from any source or contrary to the 
terms of this statute any sum in excess of the Umit of $1,000,000 
hereinbefore provided for. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be unlawful for any State or district political 
committee or organization to spend any sums of money in behalf of 
presidential or vice presidential electors. 

Sec, 10. That any person or the officer or representative or agent 
of any political party organization or of any corporation, firm, or 
partnership, violating any of the provisions of the foregoing act, shall, 
upon indictment and conviction, be punished by fine of not less than 
$1,000 or more than $5,000, and be imprisoned not less than sixty 
days nor more than two years and shall be disqualified from holding 
any office of trust or profit of the United States for a period of four 
years. 


— 

Sec, 11. That any corporation, firm, or partnership violating’ any 
of the fortgoitig sections shal) be punished by a fine of not less than 
$1,000 and not exceeding $20,000 aud shall forfeit their corporate 
existence, and the district attorney for the district in wich they have 
their situs shall at once file a bill in the Federal court to wind up 
the affairs of such corporation and distribute the proceeds among its 
stockholders. 


Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recor as a part of my remarks and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary an article written on this subject by 
the distinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKrtrax], 
which appeared in the New York Times several weeks ago. 

There being no objection, the article was referred to the Com- 
3 on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the N nn, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Sunday, March 30, 19241 
CAMPAIGN FUND EVILS BESET Bota Parties—Laner CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
Samm PERSON ro Born REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS. MOST CRITI- 
CIŻÉD— TENNESSEE SENATOR PRoposws To Limit INDIVIDUAL CONTRI- 
BUTIONS—* Mika CORRUPT Practices Law Mons Ric” 


Still another inquiry is proposed at Washington—into campaign con- 
tributions. Whether or not such an investigation be held, the subject is 
in. the forefront of discussion. It will receive increasing prominence in the 
weeks ahead, because both the great parties are faced with the prob- 
lem of how funds are to be raised to conduct the coming presidential 
campaign, The author of the following article is the junior Senator 
from Tennessee. He is a Democrat. 

(By Kexxern D. McKetran, United States Senator) 

As the primaries and as the quadrennial presidential election dates 
come om another important question arises. We are beginning to hear, 
with increasing frequency, the question asked by men and women of all 
parties, What of the campaign contribution evil?’ It is one which, 
it my interpretation. of the signs of the times is correct, must be an- 
swered in the not far-away future, It is a question that interests every 
man and woman in the United States, every lover of good. government, 
every lover of houest and fair dealing, every lover of the purity of the 
ballot.: j 

1 do not exaggerate when I say that the upstanding men and women 
of this country, regardless of party affiliations, have become convinced 
that the campaign contribution habit in the United States has assumed 
alarming proportions and has grown to: be an evil which must be elime 
inated if we are to have honest government. , 

I do not mean that all campaign contributions must cease- But 1 do 
mean that the giving of fabulous sums of money to hring about the nomi- 
nation of candidates and their subsequent election to office must stop. 
Can any reasonable persom take the position that the contribution of 
hundreds of. thousands of dollars to further the political fortunes of a 
candidate will not, in the ordinary course of events, Influence the acts 
of such a person in the event of his election to offlee? Of course not. 
It would be an insult to a man's intelligence even to argue that such 

would not, under even ordinary REACH: be the. resulting situa- 
tion. 

WHAT THR DONOR MUST EXPECT 


Again, and I do not think the assertion will be disputed, can any 
sane-thinking voter take the position that a mau who gives thousands 
of dollars to a compaign fund does so from simple love of his own 
party? Oan it be argued that in the pivihg of a fortune in bringing 
about the election of « certain candidate for office; it is without some 
éxPectation of future reward? Can anyone think that such gifts are 
gifts without strings to them? 

When a man parts with $100,000; or, as is of record, many times that 
aum, to be expended in the interest of the candidacy, of a particular 
candidate for office, are there any Who really believe in their hearts 
that the giver of such a sum will, im the event his candidate is elected, 
not exert an influence on the official activities of that candidate? It 
seems to me that no one familiar with the political conditions in Wash: 
ington, or In the United States, would argue to the contrary. 

While it is true and has been true for generations back that the 
Republicans always have more money at their command than the 
Democrats, still I am not at this time looking at the problem from à 
partisan standpoint. ‘The big contribution is wrong in principle and 
it makes no difference to which political party the money is given— 
Republican, Democratic, Progressive, or whatever the party name 
may be. N ‘ 

There is now drawing to a conclusion an investigation that 18 
destined to go dowti into history as the most successful investigation 
ever conducted by either branch of the Government since the founda- 
tion of the Republic. IT refer to the investigation of the naval reserve 
oil leases now being conducted by the Public Lands and Surveys Com- 
mittee of the Senate. The reference to that investigation here is 
for the purpose of reciting certain facts which show the campaign 
giving menacd fh its very worst Hight. 1 mean the new habit which 
has developed in recent years of contributing to both ef the major 
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parties; and when a wan or a corporation does contribute to both 
parties it is not possible, even for the politicaNy erfl-minded, not 


to see that the gift Is sinister in its origin. The only purpose of 
such gifts is to obtain favors that ought not to be obtained from the 
Government. Whichever party wins: 


OIL MONEY FOR BOTH PARTIES 


The records of the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills inquiry will disclose 
that Edward L. Doheny and Harry F, Sinelaſfr, the two most im- 
portant figures with the exception of ex-Secretary Fall, in that his- 
toric investigation, have admitted under oath and in shameless 
fashion that in 1920 they contributed to both the Democratic and 
Republican campaign funds. In the case of Sinclair he not only con- 
tributed to the Republicaw 1920 campaign fund—and for this we 
have the word of Will H. Hays, who was chairman of the committed 
in 1920—but he gave an additional $75,000 for the purpose of helping 
to wipe out the $1,600,000: deficit that the committee came out of the 
campaign with. 

I don’t believe anyone will belieye that these gifts were made by 
these two men with any other purpose than to do what is called in 
gambling parlance “play both ends against the middle.” With these 
tremendous gifts to both parties their idea was that they could get 
enormous returns, whichever way the election went. 


8 CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES IN 1920 


I wish here to call attention to the report of the committee pre- 
Sided over by the then Senator Kenyon, which investigated campaign 
expenditures for 1920. 

Senator Kenyon is one of the purest and best and ablest statesmen 
and jurists’ in this country. In conducting this investigation and in 
makiig’ the report he performed a wonderful service to the people 
of the United States. The report of that investigation was that the 
Republican, national and congressional committees expended in the 
regular election $6,022,678.66. The Democratic national and congres: 
sional committees spent $1,849,447.07... Whe 48 Republican State com- 
mittees: spent an aggregate of $2,078,060.55. The 48 Democratic 
State committees» spent $888,323.64. The total spent by the Re- 
publicans was $8,100,738.21, and the Democratic total was $2,- 
237,750.71. 

These figures do not include the expenditures of the county and 
other local committees. To these sums must be added a $1,600,000 
deficit by the Republican committee, making the grand total spent by 
them in the 1920 regular election the enormous sum of- $9,700,738.21. 
There must also be added a $300,000 deficit by the Democratic com- 
mittee, making the grand total spent by them of $2,537,750.71. 

From these figures it is seen that the Republicans, according te their 
own reports, spent nearly four times as much as the Democrats, and 
the effect of this. money was unquestionably seen in the enormous ma- 
jority, of 7,000,000 that Mr. Harding received. 


PRECONVENTION CAMPAIGN TOTALS 


These enormous sums of money are too much to be spent in any na- 
tional campaign. | The Democratic sum was entirely too large. The 
Republican total was practically four times as bad. The expenditure 
in either case constitutes a stigma upon popular government, and steps 
should be take by the Congress to minimize the expenditures to actu- 
ally necessary expenses. 

The sums spent in the regular election, however latite they were, 
were not all that was spent in the 1920 campaign. From the same 
report of Senntor Kenyon's committee, in the Republican preconvention 
campaigns ft is shown there Was spent for Calvin Coolidge, 888,378: 
for Senator Harding, $113,109; for Herbert Hoover, $173,542; for 
Hiram Tolmson, $195,395; for Gov. Frank G. Lowden, $314,984; and 
for Gen. Leonard Wood the enormous sum of $1,278,303. 

It will be recalled that General’ Wood came very near getting the 

Republictitt nomination, and it he bad got ft there would have been 
charges that it was due in large part to the use of money in his behalt. 
Such gifts tell their own story. 


W. C. PROCTER BACKED WOOD 


William Cooper Procter, of Procter & Gamble, soap manufacturers, 
was the money man of the Wood campaign. I quote his own words as 
taken from the record: 

“Mr. Procrer. Contributions have been to me vety disappoint- 
ing, and the burden of the campaign has fallen upon myself. T 
made a contribution of $10,000. Since est time I have advanced 
approximately $500,000. 

ne CHAIRMAN. Out of your own pocket? 

“Mr. Procter, Out of my own pocket. My advances I know are 
more than the balance of the contributions.” 

On the Democratic side Mitchell Palmer spent $59,610; Governor 

Cox, $22,000, and other Democrats insignificant sums. 
Among the contributors to Mr. Harding’s preconvention campaign 
are to be found Harry M. Daugherty, James G. Darden, Jess W. Smith, 
R. B. Creaget, all in the limelight in the investigations now under 
way in Washington, 
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It appears that Mr. Daugherty was the largest contributor to Mr. 
Harding's preconvention campaign, with $14,500, or nearly one-seventh 
of all that was contributed. Looking over the list of Republican cam- 
paign contributions we find many names of gentlemen prominent in 
administration circles, Whether they would have been in their present 
position but for these contributions, who can say? 

BELIEVED SYSTEM FRAUGHT WITH BVIL 

The system is bad. It is fraught with evil for this Republic. A 
large contributor to a campaign fund necessarily expects to receive 
attention and consideration after the election is over. If he wants 
an appointment, naturally his claims are superior to those better fitted 
for the place he seeks or not. This is inevitable. 

I do not mention the Democratic contributors, because the Demo- 
erats were defeated and have no favors to grant. 

I know a Senator of very limited means. His contests usually come 
in the primary of his State. He is unable to put up campaign funds 
to any extent, but he limits contributions by his friends to $100. He 
does not believe that anyone who contributes $100 to a campaign fund 
would be entitled to superior rights becaus> of such modest contri- 
butions. If presidential contributions could be limited to a reasonable 
relative sum, it would be much better for the country. Say for instance, 
that no sum in excess of $500 should be made by any individual, and no 
corporation should be permitted to make a gift at all, 

The evil effect of large campaign contributions is most frequently 
pointed out in the after-arrangement of tariff schedules. A man who 
has contributed large sums and whose business is influenced by tariff 
rates naturally feels that he is entitled to better treatment in the ar- 
rangement of these schedules, and to the extent that this factor enters 
into tariff laws it is government by campaign contributions. Where 
such campaign contributions raise the enormous sum of $10,000,000 
for one campaign it is easily seen how pernicious such a system may 
become. This $10,000,000 would be paid back ten times over 
within a year after tariff schedules have been raised; Whether there 
is any agreement about it or not, the implied understanding must nec- 
essarily be: “I give you campaign contributions and you allow me 
to tax the people by means of tariff duties affecting my business. 
I pay you so much cash now, My expectation is to get back many 
times the cash given in the way of tariff bounties from the Gov- 
ernment,” ` 

It is a pernicious system. It is calculated to undermine the very 
foundations of this Republic if it is not đone away with or curtailed 
to actual expenses. 


TAX REFUNDS AND FUTURE CAMPAIGNS 


It is quite remarkable that tax refunds up to 1920 were virtually 
nothing. Since 1920 they have increased and multiplied until now 
one of the principal drains on the Treasury is tax refunds. In round 
numbers, these tax refunds in 1921 were $28,000,000; in 1922, $48,- 
000,000; in 1928, $124,000,000, and the deficiency bill just passed 
has just added $105,000,000, Three hundred million dollars in tax 
refunds—sometimes more than a million going to an individual tax- 
payer. Again, these refunds are made secretly. The public is not 
familiar with them until after they are made. There is no court hear- 
ing. There is no going before a committee. An application is made 
by a taxpayer to a clerk in the revenue department, his recommenda- 
tion is obtained, and the matter goes through. 

The sum of $229,000,000 in the fiscal year ef 1923 in tax returns! 
Why this enormous inereaset Is it in furtherance of a program of 
preparedness for the 1924 campaign? To whom does this money go? 
The lists of recipients have been made out. It is easy to understand 
how mistakes can be made in taxes by tax officials. There are many 
eases where refunds should be made, but the idea of this Government 
returning $229,000,000 a year in tax refunds! 

It is almost inconceivable that such returns are absolutely made. 
It is inconceivable that the revenue department, under the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, could make a mistake of more than $1,000,000, 
sometimes more than $2,000,000 with one taxpayer's returns. If 
the system is kept up, what an inviting feld it is for campaign con- 
tributions! How easy it would be in the future, with such a system 
going on, to promise a taxpayer, expressly or impliedly, “ fair treat- 
ment” in consideration of a big campaign contribution! 

I do not mean to charge that any of these tax refunds are due 
to campaign contributions, but if we want to avoid the appearance of 
evil we had better change the system. We ought to establish full 
publicity of tax returns and we want to establish a public tribunal 
to which those taxpayers who are entitled to refunds can openly apply 
and have mistakes corrected and illegal levies set aside and all proper 
tax adjustments made. 

The present system of secrecy of tax returns must inevitably lead, 
if it has not already led, to corruption. It may be said that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is now required to publish tax refunds. The 
requirement is that he must give the names and amounts to the 
Speaker of the House. These were buried in the Ways and Means 
Committee's document room, and when I attempted to find them it 
was almost impossible to get them. That kind of publicity is value- 
less to the taxpayers of the country. 


The evils of the campaign contribution system are not only found in 
the contributions of big business or those engaged in big business but, they 
are also found in arrangements made with the smaller contributors, 
In my own State of Tennessee it developed early in this administration 
that every applicant for office was assessed by the Republican organiza- 
tion with a certain amount which it was claimed was to be paid over. 
to the Republican National Committee in order to take care of the 
deficit. 

I found the national committeeman from Tennessee, John W. Overall, 
receiving checks from applicants for post offices, rural carriers, and 
other offices, both civil service and those not under civil service, 
When it was found, on indisputable proof, that this sale of offices was 
going on, Mr. Overall denied that he got the money personally, and 
said it was being applied to the deficit of the Republican National 
Committee, that Tennessee’s quota of the deficit had been 
fixed and that he and others were requiring these office seekers to put 
up the money before the offices were bestowed. It turned out that 
the same condition of affairs existed in Arkansas, South Carolina, and 
perhaps other Southern States, at least. A more disreputable and 
corrupt system could hardly be imagined. 

There are a number of laws on the Federal statute books relating to 
campaign contributions. The first, approved January 6, 1917, prohibits 
any national bank or other corporation organized under the Federal 
Government from contributing any money to the election of President, 
Vice President, or Representative or Senator in Congress. 

Section 118 of the Criminal Code provides that no Senator or 
Representative, or officer, or employee of either House, and no executive, 
Judicial, military, or naval officer of the United States, and no clerk or 
employee of any department shall directly or indirectly solicit or 
receive in any manner any subscription or contribution from any 
person receiving any salary or compensation from moneys derived from 
the Treasury of the United States. 

CORRUPT PRACTICES LAWS 


By an act approved June 25, 1910, publicity of contributions are 
provided for. By an act approved August 19, 1911, this publicity 
was extended to Senators and Representatives in Congress and limita- 
tion fixed upon the amount that might be expended. By an act 
approved August 28, 1922, these acts were further amended. By an 
act approved October 16, 1918, it was provided that whoever shall 
promise, offer, or give, or cause to be promised, offered, or given any 
money or other thing of value, or shall make or tender any contract, 
undertaking, obligation, gratuity, or security, for the payment of money 
or for the delivery or conveyance of anything of value to any person 
either to vote or withhold his vote or to vote for or against any 
candidate, or whoever solicits, accepts, or receives any money or other 
thing or value in consideration of his vote for or against any candidate 
for Senator, or Representative, or Delegate in Congress at any primary 
or general or special election shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both.” 

In the Newberry case, the Supreme Court of the United States held 
unconstitutional so much of the publicity and limitations of campaign 
expenses act as applied to primaries. But it is easily seen that with one 
party admitting that it spent nearly $10,000,000 and another party 
admitting that it spent more than $2,000,000, the spirit and, no doubt, 
the letter of the law has been violated in innumerable instances. It is 
an awful practice, and ought to be stopped. 

NEWBERRY DECISION CALLED UNFORTUNATE 


It will be seen from the foregoing laws that Congress has frequently 
undertaken to fix a remedy. The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Newberry case, declaring that the statute could 
not, under our Constitution, apply to primary elections, was a body 
blow to clean politics in this country. In many of the States the 
primary election is the principal election and constitutes the real 
election, and, to say the least of it, that decision, favorable to a man 
who resigned afterwards, while still under fire, was the most unfortunate 
decision for greater honesty in elections, and, indeed, in all public 
affairs. s 

The campaign-contribution evil is gnawing at the very vitals of this 
Republic. There must be some remedy for it. The Congress should 
pass a law limiting the amount used to actual expenses. Sums to be 
used on election day for the payment of workers at the polls should be 
absolutely forbidden. Sums paid out to persons, except for clerical 
work, should be absolutely forbidden. No contributor to the national 
campaign should be allowed to contribute in excess of $500. No cam- 
paign committee should be allowed to borrow enormous sums from a 
bank, but such sums should be limited. 

No person should be allowed to put up collateral to secure such 
loans or indorse notes for such loans, No corporation should be allowed 
to contribute at all, directly or indirectly, under severe penalties. No 
person who contributes over the specified amount, directly or indirectly, 
should be allowed to hold office under the incoming administration, 
No civil-service employee should be allowed to contribute, and no appli- 
cant for any civil-service office should be eligible to that office if he ` 
contributes to any deficiency. No postmaster or applicant for post- 
master should be allowed to contribute to any national campaign. 
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Within a few days I shall introduce a corrupt-practices bill embodying 
all or some of these suggestions. This bill, of course, will be drawn to 
conform to the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Newberry case. 


` Mr. McKELLAT subsequently said: Mr. President, this morn- 


ing I introduced a bill concerning campaign expenditures. I 
have in my hand a short article giving the views of President 
Coolidge in reference thereto, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp, following the statement made this morning, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The President’s statement is as follows: 


[From the Washington Star, April 12, 1924] 
Cort. man OPPOSES LARGH PARTY Gurrs—Orrmion Baszp ON LIKELIHOID 


or SUCH Donations CREATING Bap ImMPRESSIONS—-SEES PROBLEM 
Dirricuta—Dovats ABILITY TO OFFER TixeD. RULE ON DONATIONS 


President Coolidge has let tt be known that he does not approve of 
farge contributions to political campaign funds because of the likeli- 
bood of their creating bad impressions and giving the idea of a wrong- 
ful motive. 

In discussing this subject with eallers at the White House the Execu- 
tive is represented as saying that while he doubts his ability to give 
any fixed rule governing campaign contributions that would be par- 
ticularly helpful, he thinks it would be well to keep in mind that It 
is not so much the size of a contribution as the purpose in that a large 
contribution could be given for a perfectly proper purpose, while a 
small contribution could be made for an entirely unjustifiable purpose. 
The President wus represented as not meaning that a contribution made 
for the general purpose of supporting party policy or promoting party 
principle ls without any reason for criticism, but a very small contribu- 
tion made for selfish purpose, perhaps for securing a personal favor or 
something of that kind, would, of course, be subject to just criticism. 

A CRITICIZED BY BORAH 

Contributions of large sums to both political parties recently were 
criticized by Senator BORAH, Republican, Idaho. k 
} * * * * * s . 

BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $2,500,000, to enable the Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution to commence the erection of a suitable fire-proof build- 
ing with granite fronts for the National Gallery of Art, includ- 
ing the National Portrait Gallery, and the history collections 
of the United States National Museum, on the north side of the 
Mall between the Natural History Building and Seventh Street, 
provided that the total cost of said building complete, includ- 
ing heating and ventilating apparatus and elevators, shall not 
exceed $7,000,000, intended to be proposed by him to the second 
deficiency appropriation bill for the fiscal year WRA which was 
tatiy to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

ni 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie.on the table and to be printed. 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Mr. ODDIE submitted amendnients intended to be proposed 
Dy him to the bill (S. 2257) to consolidate, codify, revise, and 
reenact the laws affecting the establishment of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau and the administration of the war 
risk insurance act, as amended, and the vocational rehabili- 
tation act, as amended, which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7111) to promote American -agriculture by 
making more extensively available and by expanding the serv- 
ice now rendered by the Department of Agriculture in gather- 
ing and disseminating information regarding agricultural pro- 
duction, competition, and demand in foreign countries, in pro- 
moting the sale of farm products abroad, and in other ways, 
was read twice by its titie and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S.2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am loath to enter upon a 
discussion of the amendment which I propose to introduce to 
the pending bill before it is reached in the regular order, but 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] advises me that, 
in his opinion, it will take only a very short time to finish 


the committee amendments and that my amendment will then 
be reached. j 

I concede that there is hardly any question of greater im- 
portance to the American people at this time than the question 
of a proper control of immigration. I recognize that the con- 
ditions of to-day more than at any time in our history call 
for drastit restrictive legislation upon the subject. Personally 
I have always been in favor of restrictive legislation. I have 
never thought at any time that we ought to throw our doors 
wide apen to immigration from the Old World. I have sup- 
ported every measure that has been introduced looking to the 
restriction of immigration, because I thought the rights of the 
American who has built the Natlon and made it what it is ought 
to be carefully guarded. f 

Early in my service in this body I introduced to the immigra- 
tion bill then pending in the Senate an amendment imposing an 
educational qualification upon immigrants into this country. 
That amendment, with certain suggestions made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopee] which 
I accepted, was adopted, and it is now, with practically little 
change, if any, what is known as the literacy test in our immi- 
gration plan. I am not only in favor of restrictive immigration, 
I am not only in favor of the restrictions that we have here- 
tofore imposed, but I am in favor of further radical restriction. 
I voted for the 3 per cent limitation in the present law. I shall 
yote for the 2 per cent limitation proposed by the committee to 
the pending bill. 

I am in favor of selective immigration, but I want the selec- 
tion based upon something else and in addition to the require- 
ment that the immigrant shall be able to read and write in 
some language, that the immigrant is an able-bodied man, 
that he is not a criminal, and is a man of good character. 
Those are very necessary restrictions; they ought to be ap- 
plied in the process of selection; but I want the selective prin- 
ciple carried further than the present law would carry it. I 
want it based upon something in addition to the test of ad- 
missibility. I want it to go to the point of the kind and 
character of immigration we need and want to come to this 
country. A selective principle which disregards the economic 
needs and the economic wants and requirements of the pres- 
ent situation will be wholly inadequate to accomplish the 
purpose that I desire should be accomplished through the 
principle of selective immigration. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 1 shall offer is di- 
rected, partially, at least, to the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. I want to read that amendment as I have now redrafted 
it and as I shall submit it, in order that the Senate may 
fully understand it before I the arguments. which, ‘to 
my mind, support it and prove it to be of the utmost impor- 
tance in connection with our present economic situation, es- 
pecially so far as that economie situation concerns the vital 
interest. of agriculture in this country. 

The amendment which I prepose is to be inserted at the 
end of section 4, on page 6, after line 4. That section relates 
to the preference to be given immigrants upon the ground of 
the relationship to foreign ‘citizens who are already in Amer- 
ica: That is the only preference specifically given in the bill 
as reported by the committee. It may, therefore, if my amend- 
ment shall be adopted; be described as the first preference. 
My amendment deals with other preferences, and is, in words 
and terms, as follows: 

(¢) In the issuance of immigration visé certificates preference shall 
be given by the consuls to persons who give satisfactory evidence that 
they are skilled in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or animal hus- 


bandry, and who are going to the United States to enter into agricul- 


ture, and to experienced farm laborers who are going to some agri- 
cultural district to engage in farming. 

(d) Whenever the legislature or the governor of a State makes a 
request of the Secretary of Labor for skilled farm laborers or for 
skilled farmers who are expert In agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or 
animal husbandry, of any nationality, for the purpose of filling a spe- 
tific need in that State, the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Agriculture may make a review of the situation, and upon their ap- 
proval, in the issuance of immigration visé certificates preference shall 
next be given by the consuls to skilled farmers and experienced farm 
laborers, subject to such regulations as will insure that they go to the 
‘specified locations. The preference provided in (e) and (d) of this sèc- 
tion shall not in the case of any one country exceed 50 per cent of the 
quota allotted to such country. 


So it appears upon the face of the amendment that the 
selection is to be made from the quota, and that the selection 
shall not exceed 50 per cent of the immigrants alletted to any 
one country. 

I propose, Mr. President, in the discussion of this matter to 
confine myself, as I said a few moments ago, entirely to the 
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agricultural situation and agrieultural needs, because my 
amendment relates only to labor of that character. 

The situation of agriculture in this country to-day is exceed- 
ingly precarious, I think, Mr. President, that will go without 
saying. ‘There is a crisis in the economic agricultural situation 
both of the South and of the West. I need not dwell upon it, 
because I take it that that is conceded by everyone. It is so 
outstanding that there is no controversy with respect to it, nor 
as to its extent 

That agricultural situation is due, so far as the South is con- 
cerned, to two chief reasons. There are subsidiary reasons 
which I will not discuss; but the two chief reasons are, first, the 
inyasion of the boll weevil, now extending to a very large per- 
centage af the entire cotton area of the South, which has made 
cottun farming in that section under present conditions un- 
profitable. Cotton farming will not have to be abandoned alto- 
gether, because we hope for success in combating the evil, at 
any rate, greater success than we haye heretofore achieved. and 
if we can change our method of cultivation in the South we 
may in the not very distant future relieve the situation. But 
under present conditions the ravages of the boll weevil have 
contributed very largely toward making cotton farming in the 
South unprofitable. 

There is another reason why we are confronted with difficulty 
in our agricultural operations, not only as to cotton but as to 
the growing of all sorts of crops, and resulting in the wholesale 
abandonment of farms in- the South, and that is the loss of our 
labor supply. Cotton is cultivated in the South chiefly through 
negro labor and negro tenants. They are the chief reliance. 
Deprive us of that source of supply in the South and it would 
be impossible for us to cultivate under the best condititons 
much more than a third of the acreage that we usually cultivate 
in cotton. 

The emigration of the negro’ from the South in the last 
two or three years have been enormous, Mr. President. 
It has been due to two causes: First, of course, the ravages 
of the boll weevil have made cotton farming unprofitable. 
Cotton Is the one crop that the colored man knows how 
to cultivate; it is the one crop that he insists upon cul- 
tivutiug. The fact that that crop has become unprofitable 
is one of the chief reasons why this movement to leave 
the South has started. It has been a progressive movement. 
As the boll weevil has advanced, as his ravages have increased, 
more and more of the colored population have left and more 
and more of them will leave. That movement, however, was 
made ‘possible, and, to a certain extent, was superinduced by 
the fact that our restrictive immigration measures have brought 
about a pronounced shortage of labor in the great industrial 
centers of the North and the West, and in order to recruit the 
losses they have sustained by reason of the exclusion of that class 
of labor which the manufacturing industries have always relied 
upon for common labor, they have gone to the South and in- 
augurated a systematic movement, curbed only by the laws 
of the specific State in which it is attempted to operate, to 
induce the negro laborers to migrate to the North and West 
to take the place of the immigrants, the unskilled laborers, 
who have heretofore been recruited in and who have come to 
this country from the southern and eastern portions of Europe. 

‘Phe effect, Mr. President, has been disastrous to the Cotton 
Belt of the South. The same condition, though to a less de- 
gree I assume, obtains in the West. At any rate, in the wheat- 
growing sections of the West agriculture is not prosperous. 
Agriculture is in distress, just as it is in the South. 

I do not khow to what extent the factories have drawn upon 
the farms of the West to make up the shortage in labor which. 
confronts them, which is a problem with them, not only for the 
purposes of normal operation but in connection with any pros- 
pective expansion of their business; but I know this, Mr. Presi- 
dent: If we shall pass this immigration bill—and I hope we 
will pass it; the general welfare of this country requires that it 
should be passed—if we shall pass it, I repeat, and this shortage 
in factory labor shall continue, if there is to be expansion and 
development in the manufacturing industries of this country— 
and I hope there will be—it Will be necessary for them to get 
their unskilled labor, at least, in this country, and there is 
nowhere that they can get it in this country except from the 
farms; and while the movement of recruiting labor from the 
farms for this purpose may not up to this time have begun in 
the West, undoubtedly it will begin as soon as the supply in 
the South has been exhausted, and the West, if not now in a 
very short time, will find itself in the same condition of labor 
shortage which confronts us in the South. . 

Mr. President, no man can contemplate the condition of 
agriculture in this country -without feeling some degree of 
alarm. The apprehension which obtains throughout the coun- 


try with respect to the future fate of this industry is well 
founded. I believe that fact is conceded. Something, there- 
fore, must be dome to relieve the situation. Some effeetive, 
adequate remedy must be found unless more than 40 per cent of* 
the population of this country who produce that from which 
we derive our wealth and our prosperity are to be overwhelmed 
with ruin and bankruptey. No more serious situation has ever 
confronted a country. 

The life and the prosperity of the most vital industry, the 
fundamental, primary industry of this country, are placed 
in serious jeopardy; and it behooves every man who is in a 
position of responsibility, in a position which may enable him 
to contribute to the relief of this situation, to address him- 
self seriously to it, and to aid in every way he ean in devising 
some effective, adequate method of relief. 

Many remedies for this situation have been suggested and 
discussed—discussed in the press both commercial, politieal, 
agricultural, and industrial; discussed in the two Houses of 
Congress, and discussed by the administration. The impor- 
tance of the matter has not been ignored, but no adequate 
remedy has been yet found. Remedies have been suggested 
and discussed, most of them relating to Government aid, 
but none of them have been felt to meet the situation, and 
none of them have been practically adopted. They do not 
meet the stuation. The situation can not be met in that way. 
We must do for the farmer that which will enable him to 
work out this greatest of his problems. s 

It will do no good to give him credit. There was a time 
when it was absolutely necessary for us to extend Government 
credit, but that was to reHeve a different situation, Mr. 
President, What is the remedy? I say these first remedies 
relating to aid through Government instrumentalities and sub- 
sidies or grants or credits have been rejected. They would 
have been ineffective if adopted. The public mind im the 
agricultural districts of this country, represented by the farmer 
in his associations, represented by the agricultural press— 
the consensus of opinion from those sources and of the people 
at large who have given thought and consideration te this 
subject is that the one and only adequate remedy discovered 
up to this time is diversification in agriculture and intensive 
cultivation. 

The mind of the agriculturist in this country is concen- 
trated to-day upon that as the remedy. The relief will not 
be instantaneous. The relief may not be entirely and fully com- 
plete; but that it will enable him to bridge over the present 
difficulties, and get himself in a position where he may rapidly 
advance to h state of prosperity, is a firm conviction in the 
minds of all people, both agricultural and of other callings, 
who haye studied this problem; and in every section in the 
West and the Seuth to-day, everywhere, they are discussing 
the question of diversification and intensive farming in the 
cultivation of crops as the one hope in sight. 

We have had some evidence of that here recently in con- 
nection with the debates in this body upon what was known as 
the Norbeck bill. The farmers of the wheat section of the 
West came to Congress and asked, through their Senators, 
that the Government should advance as a revolving fund, I 
believe, fifty or seventy-five million dollars for the purpose of 
affording the distressed wheat farmers of the country an 
opportunity to put themselves in a position where they could 
diversify their crops, where they could get away from the 
one-crop principle upon which their agriculture heretofore 
has been based. That is the problem in the South to-day. 
That is what they are all talking about and nothing else. 
“We must diversify,” they say. “We must introduce the 
intensive method of farming, thereby increasing production, 
and reducing labor requirements. We must do it, but we recog- 
nize that the transition will be expensive.” 

Mr. President, to my mind diversified farming and intensive 
farming are the remedies. But diversified farming and inten- 
sive farming are things with which the farmers of the West 
and the South are not familiar. We are not familiar with 
them in the Cotton Belt, because we have confined ourselves, 
as they have in the wheat-growing sections, to one erop. We 
know nothing about them. We have been trained to another 
system. Our labor is experienced, but it is experienced in 
another system. The negro is a pretty good cotton farmer, 
because he has followed it for generations. He is not only 
trained but he has inherited an instinct for it. He knows 
nothing about other crops, however. He has given no atten- 
tion to them. A parallel situation confronts us in the wheat 
sections, I think. 

If we undertake this transition, which I say is essential to 
the future prosperity of the agricultural interests of these 
sections, unprepared, with no experience, with no training, 
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with no aptitude, it is apparent that the transition must be 
accomplished at great waste and loss, and.in making it either 
in the West or in the South with men utterly unfamiliar with 
‘and untrained in that kind of farming, the transition, if even- 
tually successful, will only be successful after losses that will 
in many cases mean ruin and bankruptcy, 

If we are to diversify, we must have men who know some- 
thing about diversified farming. Diversification of agricul- 
ture does not consist only in diversifying the plant crops. 
Under that term is properly included horticulture. At the 
present time we are experimenting in horticulture in the ‘agri- 
cultural sections of North Carolina. In one section of the 
State, where the lands haye not heretofore been supposed to 
be of much value, citizens from the outside—some of them 
are North Carolinians, but they are chiefly citizens from the 
outside, and a few of them of other nationalities—have en- 
tered upon the raising of peaches, and while there were fail- 
ures and are still failures, wherever there is an attempt to 
raise that crop with the proper skilled labor, labor trained in 
the application of proper methods, it has resulted in a signal 
success, thereby diversifying our agriculture to that extent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I should 
like to continue my remarks. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would like to clear up one question in 
my own mind. The Senator's remarks would seem to lead to 
the thought that we ought to broaden the restrictions. He 
alluded; for instance, to the shortage of labor on the farm. 
As I understand, the Senator does not mean to increase the 
quota 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But to give preference to those engaged in 
agriculture? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all. 
quota at all. A 

Diversification covers not only forestry, but it covers also 
animal husbandry. That probably is the most important part 
of diversification. That is the character of diversification they 
are contemplating in the South, and, judging from what I 
gathered in the discussion of the Norbeck bill, it is largely 
the character of diversification they are contemplating in the 
West. I do not know how it is in the West, but in my part of 
the country, where the farmers have settled upon the raising 
of cotton, where they thought best to raise cotton and buy the 
other things they needed, we haye had no animal husbandry, 
except for a few dairies located around the larger cities to sup- 
ply the city demands for milk and butter. In most instances 
the farmer, especially the cotton farmer, who is chiefly a ten- 
ant, a white tenant or a colored tenant, but usually colored, 
does not eyen have a cow. ‘The owners of the large planta- 
tions have generally left them and gone to the cities, and the 
plantations are rented out. g 

Again, Mr. President, there is another very important thing 
embraced in the term “ diversification of farming.” "t has rela- 
tion to forestry. A large part of the forests of thi> untry are 
attached to small farms, or belong to farmers of sinull or large 
extent, as the case may be. Rapidly our forests are being de- 
stroyed. They have already been destroyed in the Old World, 
and the people there have been confronted with and have met 
the problem which in a few years will confront’ us and will 
have to be met. We had better take time by the forelock. So 
it is a matter of the utmost concern to the farmer who owns 
a small body of forest land that he should be advised about 
reforesting ; not only advised, but that he should take measures 
to reforest and to do those things that are necessary to pre- 
serve the forests. 

This is diversified agriculture. It covers all of these things, 
and most of them are scientific. They are things which can 
not be done successfully by men not experienced or trained in 
doing them. 

In addition, Mr. President, to diversified farming, we must 
have the application of intensive methods in our agricultural 
husbandry. We know but little about that. This country has 
suffered the loss of untold millions in productiveness because, 
first, of a lack of diversification, and, secondly, because of a 
lack of intensive cultivation. 

I am told that the great wheat areas of the West are pro- 
ducing each year less and less per acre. I know that in large 
sections of the South, while there has been some increase in 
the output of acreage put in certain crops, in many other crops 
the yield has been reduced as the result of careless methods 
of cultivation. The effect of those methods of cultivation upon 
the yields are shown not only in the smaller output from year 
to year, as in the case of wheat, but they are shown in the 
ultimate production of agriculture in this country. Even the 
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best farmers, the most intelligent farmers we have in this 
country to-day, have not, except in rare instances, learned 
either the principle of diversification ‘or the principle of in- 
tensive farming. 

In my State we raise white potatoes for market. It is quite 
a truck crop in the trucking area, and the lands in which they 
are cultivated are very thoroughly prepared, But we have not 
yet gotten to the point, even in the cultivation of potatoes, where 
we can make one-half as much per acre as is being produced 
in Europe to-day in countries where they practice intensive 
farming upon lands naturally less fertile and less productive 
than ours. 

Mr. President, the point I make is this: If we are going to 
diversify our farming, if we are going to introduce and inaugu- 
rate a more intensive system of farming, what do the farm 
laborers of the South, the negro tenants or the white tenants, 
or the negro laborers or the white laborers upon our farms 
know about diversified farming or about intensive farming? 
What do those gentlemen who raise wheat in the West know 
about diversified farming or intensive farming? My under- 
standing is that in the West they recruit most of their labor 
during the harvest seasons from the cities. They go into the 
slums, perhaps, and pick up such labor as they can find there. 
That is the kind of labor they employ, in addition to the 
farmer and his family and the surplus labor of the neighbor- 
hood, where there is any. That is the kind of labor they use 
in the cultivation of wheat crops. What do those farmers and 
what do those laborers know about diversification or intensive 
farming? ; 

If we are going to diversify and intensify, then, unless we 
want to accomplish this necessary evolution and transition at 
enormous waste, and probably without success in the first in- 
stance, if ever, we must haye.intelligent, skilled, trained, ex- 
perienced men and laborers in the inception of the movement 
in order to saye us from mistakes which will bring ruin and 
loss. f 

It may be said that we have some skilled farm laborers in 
this country. I have no doubt there are some in some sections 
of the country, but they are needed where they are. If they 
should all leave where they are and come to the distressed sec- 
tions of the South and the West there would not be enough of 
them to go half around nor a quarter around nor one-tenth 
around, and probably not one-fiftieth part around. The scheme 
would not sneceed in the first instance. I know of but one 
scheme of diversified farming carried on systematically in my 
section of the country that has succeeded, and succeeded to a 
wonderful degree, so much so that it has become an outstanding 
demonstration of its success, not only in the State of North 
Carolina but in the surrounding States. That movement was 
inaugurated by a man of large means in my State, a man who 
all his life has been deeply interested in agriculture. He con- 
ceived the iden of doing something by way of demonstration that 
would be helpful to that industry in his own State. After very 
mature study of the question of what was required in the way 
of lands and what was required in the way of help to inaugurate 
the system he put it into operation. He got a large part of his 
help from abroad. He went to countries like Holland and 
similar countries in Europe to procure it. He studied the situa- 
tion and succeeded in getting some very suitable immigrants and 
brought them to this country. The place is known as Castle 
Hayne. It was a famous old colonial plantation. I do not 
know exactly how large it is, but I think it covers seven or 
eight hundred acres, It was a broad level farm upon which 
cotton or corn or something like that was cultivated. He had 
it divided up into small 10 or 20-acre tracts. Some of those 
people who came had money, and built their own houses, and 
he helped others to build their homes. 

They are mostly foreigners, high-class men, good citizens. 
To-day that is the most prosperous community in the South. 
Practically every one of those men that came here empty handed 
or with a small amount of money is to-day a citizen of independ- 
ent means. This gentleman tells me that by actual calculation 
the productiveness of that piece of land, cultivated as it is 
now being cultivated, as compared with its productiveness as a 
farm previously, is as 500 to 1. 

Now the question and the only question to my mind is, can 
we get the kind of people we desire? Will they come to us? 
This same gentleman to whom I have just been referring has 
recently, after making a survey of agricultural conditions in 
this country, made under the authority of the governor of the 
State, I believe, gone to Europe and investigated conditions 
there. In the countries he visited up near the Baltic he found 
a very strong disposition on the part of many of the well-to-do 
farmers to come to us. He found that the situation in Europe 
has made it possible for us to get a class of people, trained, 
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skilled people, that we could net have gotten before the war. 
The German markets have collapsed and many of the smaller 
countries up there depended very largely upon the German 
markets. By reason of that and other domestic and economic 
complications over there, those people find that it is not profit- 
able for them to remain where they are, and gre anxious to 
come to us. So there is no trouble about that feature. Not 
only our situation invites as it never Invited before, and holds 
out inducements such as it never held out before, but the situa- 
tion in the countries from which we would have to get these 
skilled farmers and experienced laborers lends itself to their 
coming. We therefore have a combination of circumstances of 
primary importance to the scheme of diversification and inten- 
sive farming which has not existed before and probably will 
never exist hereafter except for a short period of time. We can 
take advantage of it as we want to. 

I want to put in the Recoxp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, without detaining the Senate to read it, a. statement 
by this gentleman, Mr. McRae, with reference to the European 
situation which he found, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 5 


I have just returned from a trip abroad, through Denmark and 
Holand, and I presented there the data and the growing-season chart 
prepared as I have stated, to the Danes and Hollanders, and proved 
to them that our soil map was perhaps the most complete, and our 
part of the country the most favored agricultural country in the world. 
And these northern people, who would, all will agree, make fine citi- 
zens, expressed their desire to come into the South to engage in agri- 
eulture. I am also quite sure that they would desire to come to other 
parts of the country. As I say, I am only speaking of that because 
1 know of the conditions in the South. 

Now, the rainfall chart, they know what that means. They know 
that you must have actnally a certain amount of rainfall to be sue- 
cessful in agricultural operations. We can show them that our prox- 
imity to the markets fs a great asset, and they know that they can 
carry on the kind of agriculture they are accustomed to, which is 
intensive agriculture. 

The courts have ruled that they are not skilled laborers; I do 
not know. I would rather have a skilled farmer than a skilled watch- 
maker or å skilled worker in a factory. I have just come, as I said, 
from a study of intensive farming. I have seen it in the last six 
montbs and I know what they can do, The average southern tenant 
farmer is as unskilled as a farmer can be; and the average farmer 
of Denmark and Holland is as skilled as a man can be. 

The CHAIRMAN. What practical suggestions haye you to make? 

Mr. Menak. We have tried for 15 or 20 years to get these Hol- 
landers and skiiled farmers into the Castle Haynes colony in North 
Carolina, where wonderful results may be attained by intensive farm- 
ing, When we started with that we were producing in a certain area 
only $1,000 per year, and that same land last year produced $500,000, 
under intensive cultivation methods. In other words, practically 500 
times as much, That came as a result of skilled farming; but as 
long as you say there is no skilled farming you will not get anywhere, 

Now, these desirable people and families want to come to the South, 
not as laborers, but as families of the independent farm owners. They 
want to come where there are no disadvantages; where they are 
wanted for specific purposes, and where the rewards would justify their 
expectations. And I am confident that a few words put into your 
bill will add $1,000,000,000 annually to our agriculture without any 
harm to anyone, and it may add $5,000,000,000 a year, because I 
believe we can double the agricultural products of the South. And 
I have made a study of this subject long enough and worked at it long 
enough so that I will be accepted, in our country af least, as an 
authority, In fact, I was asked by the agricultural commission of 
our State to go with them to Utah and California and other Western 
States to study these subjecta. And from there I went to Denmark 
and Holland, from which I have just returned. 

* * s * * * . 

. I went over to Holland to see if there was any group 
over there who would come and any who would direct immigration. 
I found that the governors and other influential people, the best 
people of Holland, were forming such a group. They were willing 
to take the best people in Holland and let them come to the United 
States or wherever they were needed. And the reason for that is 
this: Holland t so densely populated—about 500 peeple to a square 
mile—that it is necessary for them to, have an outlet for their people. 
These people must go to Canada or other places if we do not have 
them come to America. If we admit them here they will help us to 
develop our land, because it is known that they are the finest farmers 
in the world. They will come to accredited locations with 
the approval of their government officials and selected by them, This | 
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is possible because of ihc aftereffects of the war and the eollapse of 
the German markets, which absorbed a great proportion of the products 
of Holland, Denmark, and other countries of northern Europe. 

It has been said by a Secretary of Agriculture that he could, with 
100 selected families of this kind, revolutionize the agriculture of 
the South. With their knowledge and skill and through their example 
this could be done easily with a few thousand families. By using 
them to replace the gaps in the economie structure caused by the 
e of negroes only the greatest benefits would result to the 

ut 

Take any quota you want; I am in favor of a restricted immi- 
gration. But if you will put in there instructions to your consul to 
give the skilled and diversified farmer the preference, you will get 
farmers instead of men that come into this country and drift into 
the slums and never get anywhere else. And wherever you get a 
man on the Iand he will love your country. 

Senator WILrrs. Your suggestion then is that this skilled farmer 
should be put into a preferred class? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes; he should be given a preferred class, ahead of 
preachers, doctors, lawyers, etc. We have enough of them. We all 
have to Live off the farmer, and ‘why not get enough good skilled 
farmers to tilt our soil? 


RECOMMENDED BY AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


In & report made by the American Bankers’ Avsociation—and they 
have given this subject careful study—it is recommended that we take 
special care to get skilled farmers, and that agricultural labor and 
families wishing to settle on farms be admitted beyond the quota; and, 
further, that appropriate governmental agricultural services be at the 
disposal of the immigrant to direct him to the land. * + + 

Senator Keras. I would like to ask the witness if he will not prepare 
such an amendment as he suggests. 

Mr. McRaxs. Our Senators from North Carolina would be glad te 
prepare such an amendment. 

If a selective immigration law is substituted for the present purely 
restrictive Igw, and the movement of skilled farmers available is 
directed to aceredited localities, the effect would soon be felt over 
wide areas, because such progressive city dr community would ask for 
and take proper care of groups of intensive farmers, Seleetive immi- 
gration makes it possible for the United States to get the class of citi- 
zens it wants rather than those whom other countries wish to send. It 
would supply skilled agriculturaHsts and experienced farm Jaborers 
trained in intensive and diversified farming, who are required to meet 
definite demands in certain localities. It will make it possible to select 
nationalities which have shown an aptitude to become American citi- 
gens. It will give an opportunity to avoid arbitrary discrimination 
against those nations of northern Hurope which have always been 
regarded as the sources from which the best elass of immigrants have 
come to the United States, 

Secretary Wilson and Secretary Wallace and Mr. Husband to the 
same effect approve the principle of the bill. 


Mr. SIMMONS, Now, with reference to the proposition I 
make, the preposition of preference to the farmer, I do not 
hesitate to say that upon every consideration of justice the 
farmer is entitled to a preference. My amendment does not 
extend that preference to the whole quota. My amendment 
would extend it only to one-half of the quota. The farmer is 
entitled to this consideration because, as I stated, the farm 
labor in my section of the country is being recruited for the 
factories. ‘The farm laborers of the West, as the factories de- 
velop and extend and as the southern supply of unskilled labor 
gives out, will be drawn upon to furnish the needs of the fac- 
tories just as the farms of the South are now drawn upon. The 
cotton factories of my State, as I said here the other day, up 
to this time have been able to reeruit practically alt the labor 
they employ im their industry from the farms of North Carolina 
and the adjoining States. That has resulted in the past in no 
very serious depletion, because we are a prolific people in North 
Carolina, and in the western seetion of the State where the 
factories are located the country is mountainous and there is 
not very much arable land. 

Now the factories of the North and of the West are recruiting 
from our farms, and, as I said, they will soon begin to recruit 
from the wheat farms of the West. In some sections you are 
using now labor that you got in part from Mexico and from 
the cities. You have to go out and find it. 7 

The time will come soon when the demand will far exceed the 
Supply. If the restrictions against foreign commen labor con- 
tinue in our law, and they are going to continue, then in the 
process of ordinary development and expansion these factories, 
these mills, these mines will draw from the farms to the point 
of depletion and we shall haye a condition in the country of 
the basic industry of the country starving, literally starving, 
as a result of lack of labor. The abandoned farm situation 
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which has existed in New England will not compare with the 
abandoned farm situation which will exist in my section of the 
country and possibly in the West. 

Mr. President, I have proposed that we ask for a preference 
for the farmer in this bill because of two things. Under the 
law as it has been in this country for a long time, we have nad 
a provision against contract labor, but there was an exception 
to that and that exception was skilled labor. Under that ex- 
ception the factories, and in some instances the mines of this 
country, imported a large amount of so-called skilled labor. It 
was very helpful to them. They employed it extensively. But 
under that section the farmer was not able to get any relief 
at all—why? Because the Government bureau having charge 
of the matter classified farming as an unskilled occupation, and 
the farmer as an unskilled person, and the farm laborer as an 
unskilled laborer; so he was not embraced in the excepted class 
and we got no benefit from it. 

Mr. President, the situation which we have in this country is 
a keen unsupplied demand for labor on the part of the manu- 
facturers of the country, an organized industry, thoroughly en- 
trenched, thoroughly familiar with the method of getting pref- 
erences and expert in fitting conditions to the preferences. 

This bill should not be passed without. preference being given 
to the farmer to bring in the skilled farmer and a few trained 
laborers, who are the best practical teachers. I undertake to 
Say they should change their definition of farming in the bureau 
and promptly conclude that farming is a skilled occupation 
and classify skilled farm labor as they have classified skilled 
industrial labor. This I think they will be forced to do, because 
what has happened in this country and is happening makes 
it apparent that the farming we want to do in the future and 
which we will have to do for self-protection will be one of the 
most skilled of all occupations. It will not only call for train- 
ing but it will call for high intellectual equipment and scien- 
tific knowledge. E 

But unless the farmer is given the preference and unless the 
Congress by some legislative declaration shall so classify farm 
labor as to bind the Department of Agriculture to definition of 
it as a skilled occupation I undertake to say that when the 
industrials of the country have gotten through there will not be 
a sop left for the farmer, not a sop. 

Mr. President, my proposition is simply to give the farmer a 
preference. I propose to give him a preference of 50 per cent 
because he is the man who deserves a high per cent. He dè- 
mands it not only because he needs it but because that need has 
largely been brought about by the action of the industries of 
the country. Therefore they should not insist that the farmer 
be limited unduly in the number of immigrants that he shall be 
allowed to bring in. 

Is this proposition sound, Mr. President? You do not have 
to take my word for that. You can not wave it aside by the 
gesture, “' The Senator from North Carolina is a member of the 
minority; he represents the Cotton Belt, and those people have 
a grouch; he is after something special for his own section.” 

I am not, Mr. President, asking for anything for my section 
that I do not demand for every other section of the country. 
However, I am backed up in this demand by authorities that 
must be recognized by the other side of the Chamber as well 
as by this side of the Chamber. I have read from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Husband, Commissioner General of Immigration, 
before the Committee on Immigration when they were con- 
sidering the pending bill. Mr, Husband gives a most emphatic 
indorsement to this proposition, not exactly in the terms in 
which I have drafted the amendment, but in substance. - I 
want to read what Mr. Husband says, for it is very enlighten- 
ing. In answer to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kitna], who 
had asked him merely a simple question—I suppose some 
other question preceded it which I have not here—on page 
67 of the hearings, Mr, Husband testified as follows: 


Senator KING. However, it is within the quota? 
Mr. Husnaxp. It is within the quota. Now, it seems to me that 
ought to stop there 


When he says “that ought to stop there,” he is referring 
oe mo preference which is given to families to bring in their 
atives. 


And then give the preference to fit the circumstances, 
example— 


Mr. Husband shows what he means. 


This is not a hardship case, but in the State of Pennsylvania there 
is a demand for dairymen; apparently a strong, legitimate demand 
for dairymen who could be employed all the year around, and they 


Take an 


need them. And in Holland there are excess dairymen, and the 
people in Pennsylvania want to go to Holland and bring those dairymen 
in. They can not do it because the quota is gone, i 


That is, unless there should be a preference, 
The quota has gone to the industrials. 


If there were ħ law of preference which did not include dairymen, it 
could not be done eyen if there was a quota. But this is recognized— 


That is because of the need of skilled labor, I presume— 


But this is recognized as a legitimate demand. If some one could 
say— 


This could not be said under the old law— 


if some one could say to the consul in Holland, Give preference to 
so many dairymen who are needed in Pennsylvania,” it would obviate 
the difficulty. There is also a great demand down South for Germans 
to take land, where they are splitting up the great plantations. If 
that is desirable, it seems to me some one ought to have authority to 
say to the consul in Germany to give the preference to 500 Germans 
who are coming to Mississippi, for instance. 


Not only that, but Mr. Henning, the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor also referred to this matter, Senator WIIIIs asked him 
this question: 


Senator WiILIs. If the chairman has finished, I want to pursue a 
little further the inquiry suggested by the chairman's question, 
It is provided bere by Senator Wartson’s bill: 

“That labor of a like kind unemployed can not be found in the 
United States, and that a strike or lockout does not exist or im- 
pend in a particular industry.” 

Mr. Henning, do you believe it is the proper thing to vest in the 
Secretary of Labor such authority as that? 


Senators will remember that my amendment invests the 
Secretary of Labor, in conjunction with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, with the authority there referred to. 


Assistant Secretary HENNING. We have it now, Senator. 


His statement has reference, I presume, to the contract labor 
law. 


Assistant Secretary HENNING.-We have it now, Senator. 

Senator WILLIS. You do have it now? 

Assistant Secretary HENNING. Oh, yes. The law has for years pro- 
vided for the bringing in of certain skilled labor under contract. It 
is a modification of the contract labor law, Senator, which prohibits 
the coming here of any alien under contract of employment. It pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Labor may permit the coming under con- 
tract of skilled labor, upon a showing that skilled labor of a like 
kind and unemployed can not be found in the United States. We have 
those applications constantly. 

Senator WILLIS. I wonder how the Secretary in practice goes at it 
to determine that labor of a particular kind can not be found in the 
United States? 


Then he gives ‘the method employed. Further, he says: 


About two years ago we had an application from Indiana with refer- 
ence to some process in pottery, and a dozen men were brought over 
here especially for that purpose. 

We also have right now the application of the Slate Mining Asso- 
ciation of the United States, concerns engaged in mining slate in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. They come along and make application, 
saying, “We need 500 slate miners. The slate-mining industry was 
slow during the war, and we have no trained apprentices. The busi- 
ness is now very prosperous, but we are short of slate miners. There 
are a great many in Great Britain, in Wales particularly, and we want 
the privilege of bringing in 500 of them,” 

They make thelr application in due form, and we refer it to the 
contract labor men in the particular locality where the industry is. 
They go there and make an investigation, and they use their best 
judgment as to the good faith on the part of the men who ask for this 
privilege. They usually run advertisements in the newspapers for 
slate miners—blind ads—and see what the response is. 


That is in reference only, however, to the manner in which the 
present law as to skilled labor is enforced. I am providing in 
my amendment for the enforcement of this law practically in 
the same way. 

A little later the Senator from New York [Mr, COPELAND] 
asked some very important questions, I quote: 


Senator CopgLAnp. Mr. Henning, is a farmer a skilled laborer? 


I said a little while ago, Mr. President, that no farmers came 
in under the contract labor law as skilled laborers, because 
farmers were not held to be skilled laborers. 
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Senator Copzuanp. Mr. Henning, is a farmer a skilled laborer? 
Assistant Secretary HENNING. I say he is, but everybody else says 
he is not. 


What does he mean by “everybody else”? He means, I 
think, everybody else in the department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. I 
want to make the farmer a skilled laborer. If he is not one, I 
want to make him one by law. Now I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, I can not see 
why the Senator should compare a farmer with a skilled laborer. 
We have been so skilled in the art of producing commodities 
on the farm, and we have produced such great quantities that 
we can not sell them. - 

If we had had an opportunity to set the price, as the owners 
of spinneries in the Senator’s section of the United States have 
had for years, we would have been in a position to pay a living 
wage to the people who work for us. The reason we are hard 
up to-day is that we have not had the opportunity to set the 
price. 

Referring to skilled labor on the farm, we raised, as I said a 
few weeks ago, 20,000,000 bushels of potatoes in my part of the 
State of Minnesota alone. Did we not overproduce potatoes in 
that instance? So the more who are brought in to milk cows 
and raise dairy products on the farm the more the price of 
those commodities goes down. Letters are coming to my office 
by the dozen asking for higher tariff rates on eggs and butter 
because the price of those commodities is going down. So it 
would not pay to import others to engage in the same business. 
If, however, we had a price set, if there was a profit in farming, 
we would not need to be skilled. I would take off my coat and 
spit on my hands and go to work and produce more, would I 
not? I wish that the Senator would explain these matters 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator had heard 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. If the Senator will pardon me 
just for a moment longer, I wish to say that the more people 
we import here to produce butter, butter fats, and eggs and 
wheat the worse our condition will be. When the Senator refers 
to the broad acres of wheat we are raising and says that the 
land does not produce enough, let me remind him that we had 
a surplus of wheat last year of approximately 180,000,000 
bushels in the United States alone and a surplus of 300,000,000 
bushels in the world. The wheat farmers had to encounter that 
condition. If we had an opportunity to set the price, we could 
curtail production so as to be able to make a living wage work- 
ing on the farm. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator had listened to 
my presentation in the beginning of my remarks he would have 
seen that I covered the very point that he is making now. The 
trouble with the West just at this time is that it is a one-crop 
section, just as the South is a one-crop section; and we have 
always gotten in the South at least a third less than the value 
of our cotton because we produced more than was necessary to 
supply the demand of the world, and every year we have had to 
carry over from five to six and eight million bales of cotton 
unconsunied, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota, And still the Senator from 
North Carolina yoted against the Norbeck-Burtness bill to assist 
diversification on the farms of the Northwest. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I did vote against it, and I voted 
against it because I did not believe that we ought to put the 
Government into the private business of the people of this 
country, and I knew that if the Government started it here 
there would be no end to it. That is a policy that I do not 
desire to see inaugurated in this country and carried on to its 
ultimate logical consequences and results. 

The Senator says he can not get enough for his wheat. They 
are raising so much wheat out there now that they are unable 
to sell it at a reasonable price. They are losing instead of 
gaining. They are producing at less than the cost of produc- 
tion; and why? Because they are producing more than the 
situation requires; and the remedy which is suggested, and 
which was suggested in the Norbeck bill that the Senator talks 
about, for which he says I did not vote, was a diversification of 
your crops. That was the remedy. That is what you said you 
wanted the $55,000,000 for, 

You did not say you wanted it to raise more wheat. You 
said you wanted it to pay the expenses incident to diversifi- 
cation, and you need diversification because the time has come 
when we ought to quit this one-crop business in wheat and 
this one-crop business in cotton, We are now producing more 
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of those staples than the world requires, and if we continue 
it we will continue to produce probably to a greater extent 
in excess of the requirements of the world than we are pro- 
ducing now. ~ 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair), Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ido. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest that the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jomnson] says they produced more potatoes 
than were consumable and more wheat than was consumable, 
and yet he finds fault with not voting for the Norbeck bill, 
which would have increased production; but it did not cure 
the trouble. The Norbeck bill did not fix the price. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not going to have any 
3 interruption now, if the Senators please, as I want to 

ish. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Will the Senator pardon me 
just one moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I explained on the floor of 
the Senate why I did vote for and support the Burtness bill. I 
do not know whether the Senator from Florida was in the 
Chamber at that time or not, but I can explain it any old time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not doubt that the 
Senator has an explanation that is entirely satisfactory to 
himself, and perhaps a very good one. I am not finding any 
fault with him about it. I should have liked to help the 
farmer in that way. I should have liked to help him with 
money to diversify. He wants to diversify. That is what he 
was asking this money for. He does not want to stick to the 
one crop of wheat that the Senator now talks about. He 
wants to get into new lines of agriculture, and he asks for it; 
but, Mr. President, he asks what the Government can not 
grant unless the Government is going into the business of 
granting assistance and aid to every industry in this country 
for any other legitimate or reasonable purpose for which it 
is asked, and ultimately we shall be confronted with the Gov- 
ernment in business up to its eyes—the very thing that the 
present administration said it did not want to have done. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to read a little further from 
the testimony of Mr. Henning. I had not quite finished, when 
I was interrupted, reading from the testimony of Mr. Henning 
about the farmer. The Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND] said: 


I tried to pin the Secretary down on that the other day, but he 
dodged it. 


That is, whether or not the farmer is a skilled laborer. 


Assistant Secretary HENNING. I was born and reared on a farm. 

Senator CorELAND, The most skilled laborer in the world is the 
farmer. He is electrician, mechanic, blacksmith, veterinary surgeon, 
horticulturist—he is everything. 

Assistant Secretary HENNING. I think he certainly is a skilled 
laborer, 


Mr. President, he has not been treated in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws up to this time as a skilled 
laborer. I want to give him this preference, and I want to 
designate him as a skilled laborer, so that there will be no 
further controversy or dispute; no further denial of that propo- 
sition. 

I only want, in addition, to read from a recent article which 
appeared in the American Federationist of April. This article 
is written by the present Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, and 
in it he discusses the very question that I have been discussing. 
He discusses first—and I shall not detain the Senate to read 
that part of it—the process. He suggests a bill covering the 
principle of the bill which I have introduced, a bill which pro- 
vides for supervision on the part of the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. He is approving of it, and he 
explains it. He says: 


By the same process I would provide for the admission, regardless 
of quota, of farmers and skilled or unskilled labor where labor of like 
kind can not be found unemployed in the United States. 

0 0 * * s * * 

There can be no doubt that there are times in our economte history 
when we need man power. . S 

Europe is not a reservoir of all kinds of labor waiting to be tapped. 
When we need a special class of worker we should admit that special 
class in order that all other workers in the industry dependent upon 
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the labor which Is lacking may not be thrown out of employment, 
This proposal is safeguarded by provisions for full and ample hearing 
and investigation by the Secretary of Labor into the conditions under 
which it is sought to bring labor into the country. 

> * „ > * * * 


Despite our hastily Imposed quota Umitations thousands of alien 
workers were admitted to the United States only to be added to the 
army of idleness and to become a burden upon American industry. 


Yes, Mr. President; admitted on the western border, Mexi- 
cans; 63,000 of them were admitted last year. They work in 
the wheat fields of the West as seasonal labor. They will not 
be taken from those people by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND.. Mr. President 

Mr, SIMMONS. Will the Senator wait until I finish? Then 
I shall be very glad to yield to him, 

Mr, COPELAND. All right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The farmers of the West have a source 
from which to recruit labor if their labor is taken away from 
them. When their wheat is ready to be harvested they can go 
over into Mexico and get the labor. We have nowhere to go to 
get experienced farm labor to help us in the process of diversifi- 
cation which is now being forced upon us and which is now 
our only salvation from a hopeless condition. 

I proceed with Secretary Davis's statement. I quote: 


Through the special certificate system 


That is the one which is to be applied to these people that I 
want to come in 


we would be able to bring into America just what we need, when we 
need it, and no more. This system would enable us to take care of any 
necessary seasonal movement of workers across our northern and south- 
ern barders. 


He puts that in because, Mr. President, he is in favor of and 
urges in this article the application of our exclusion laws to 
Mexico and to the other countries upon this hemisphere, as well 
as to the countries.of the Old World. ' 

Concluding, he says: 


Under the present economic conditions in Europe we aré in a position 
to pick and choose those who may come to us. There are literally 
miilion$ in the stricken nations abroad who would be glad to find their 
way to America. We hear much talk of discrimination between nations 
im this matter of immigration. But it is clear to me that we can have 
no restrictive legislation which will not in some way be discriminatory, 
Cortatnly any numerical restriction in the form of percentage limitation 
will be discriminatory. 


Then he proceeds: 


The present law, with its exemption of the nations of North and 
South Anrerica, is certainly discriminatory. Under it Italy was re- 
stricted. last year to 48,280 immigrants, while Mexico sent us some 
65,000, in addition to the thousands who crossed the border surrepti- 
tlously and without complying with our laws. 

American organized labor has taken.a high stand in this matter of 
immigration. Representative leaders in the labor movement, in con- 
ference in my office, have made it clear that they are not ironclad 
restrictionists, but that they favor bringing into Anrerica just the immi- 
grants we need, and not a single one more. They would bring in the 
common iabor which is necessary to supplement our American skilled 
labor whenever that labor is needed. 

z am convinced that this probiem can be and will be settled on the 
basis of what is best for America. 


Mr: President, what I ask is substantially what Mr. Davis 
asks. A few days ago I had a telephone call upon this subject 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace. He was the 
person who called my attention to Mr. Davis's article. He 
asked me to get it and read it. He conveyed to me the impres- 
sion that he was in favor of that course; not that he would, 
like Mr. Davis, go outside of the quota. 1 did not so under- 
stand him. I understood him to say that he would remain 
within the quota. fam not proposing to go outside of the quota. 
If you want to restrict this to 2 per cent, restrict it to 2 per 
cent, If you want to restrict it to 1 per cent, restrict it to 1 per 
cent. I do not ask for the admission of a single man outside 
of that quota from any country upon the face of the earth; 
but within that quota I propose a preference in favor of 
farmers, skilled farm labor and skilled farmers, and that is all 
I do propose. p 

Mr. President, if no preferences are provided, what are we 
going to have? .We are going to have immigrants come in to 
the full extent of the quota. Ten times as many more would 
come in if we would let them, but they are going to take up 
their full quota and come in. What will you get? You will 
get men that have been subjected to no test in the world ex- 


cept to find out whether they can read or write, except to 
ascertain whether or not they have a sound body, except to 
ascertain whether or not they have a sane mind, except to 
ascertain whether or not they haye a criminal record, 

That will be the only test. Europe and these other countries, 
to the extent of the quota, will be permitted practically to send 
us whoever wants to come, whether they are fitted to our con- 
ditions and circumstances or not, whether or not they come 
with a view simply to locating in the slums of the great cities, 
going into the sale of fruits, the keeping of restaurants, and 
speculative schemes of all kinds. 

Mr. President, we will get no farm labor that way. We will 
not get the very labor we need. We will get labor selected 
for us either by the countries from which the immigrant comes 
or selected for us by the immigrant himself. Why should we 
not, in the application of this selective principle, apply it first 
so that nobody will be able to come in unless he is suited to 
Some special requirement of this country until our requirements 
are all filled or supplied? Why should not America, 2 
itself in favor of selective immigration, apply a principle o 
Selection fitted to its needs and its requirements instead of 
applying the selective principle only upon the tests of admissi- 
bility which relate to the moral, the mental, and the physical 
condition of the immigrant alone? Without this preference, we 
have no provision in this bill that enables us to apply the selec- 
tion further than to ascertain whether the immigrant is a 
prong able-bodied man or not; and if he is, we have to take 

m. 


J want to deny to the consuls that right, and I want the Con- 
gress to say what kind of people we shall admit, and I want to 
give the farmers a preference in the admission of immigrants, 
That is the character of my amendment, and I have taken up 
this time to discuss it because in my section of the country this 
is a vital question. I want no man to charge me with being in 
favor of unrestricted immigration, I want no man to charge 
that in offering this amendment I have proposed in any way to 
violate any principle of restrictive immigration as it has been de- 
fined in the past and as it may be defined in this bill. I ask 
nothing outside of it. My people ask nothing outside of it. 1 
am in favor of it. It is all right. I simply ask that we shall be 
allowed to say for ourselves what kind of men we shall bring 
into this country, and not let somebody else determine that 
vital question for us. 

I apologize to the Senate for the length of time I have taken. 
I have taken so much time because I am convinced the ques- 
tion is of extreme importance, especially to my section of the 
country, and I believe it is very important to the agricultural 
interests of the whole country. 

Mr, COPELAND obtained the floor, 7 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Ne 
York to yield to me to make a unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 


MUSCLE SHOALS (8. DOC. NO. 88) 


Mr. NORRIS. It is very important, I think, that the request 
I am about to make should be complied with at once. ‘The 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry are having hearings 
now on the Muscle Shoals proposition. We have had hearings 
on à bill pertaining to fertilizer, which have been closed, and 
the committee expects to act on the subject as soon as they can 
go into executive session to do so. 

There has been prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce a general review of the nitrogen situation in 
the United States. It has been prepared by Harry A. Curtis, 
chief of the nitrogen division. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed as a Senate document, together with the 
accompanying diagrams. 

In due course of time it wonld be published anyway, but I 
am informed by the officials that if it went through the neces- 
sary red tape it might be two or three months before it was 
published. This is something the Senate, and particularly the 
Committee on Agriculture, ought to have at the very earliest 
practicable moment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask the Senator a question while 
he has the floor? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was in the rear of the Chamber when 
the Senator began to speak, and I did not hear the first part of 
his statement. Whose report is this? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a review of the nitrogen situation in the 
United States by Harry A. Curtis, chief of the nitrogen division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in the Department 
of Commerce. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the Senator whether 
it is a report which takes a partisan stand on the issues now 
before the Senator's committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not read it myself, but I found they 
were making that kind of an investigation, and made a request 
that they send the report to me, because the Committee on 
Agriculture ought to have it. I assume it is a fair statement 
of what it purports. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Waiting for the publication of this 
report will not delay the action of the committee on the Ford 
offer? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should not think so, although we would 
not have the benefit of the information if we acted before we 
got it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The reason I say that to the Senator 
is because the Muscle Shoals project is in my State, and I 
feel more than an ordinary interest in it. We are approach- 
ing the completion of the dam at Muscle Shoals, and a definite 
policy ought to be determined upon. The Government of the 
United States invited the Ford offer. It was not injected by 
Mr. Ford, but it was invited by the Government itself, and I 
feel that at an early date we should have an opportunity in 
the Senate to express our viewpoint on that issue one way 
or the other. 

The offer has been made. It went over one Congress and it 
is here in another Congress. It can not be changed. We have 
to accept or reject the offer as it stands. I feel that the time 
has come when we ought to have an opportunity to declare 
what is the sentiment of the Senate, whatever it may be. I 
would not like to agree to anything that would delay action, 
although I would like to have all the information I could get 
on the subject. 

Mr, NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that the com- 
mittee began hearings yesterday. There are several other of- 
fers and there is a disposition, in my judgment, shared by 
every member of the committee to expedite the consideration 
of those offers just as much as they can be expedited, but it 
will probably take a week or 10 days, perhaps two weeks, to 
finish the hearings. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator intends to lay them be- 
fore the Senate no matter what his own views may be or how 
he may report the issue and give the Senate a chance to vote 
direetly on this question before we adjourn, I suppose? 

Mr. NORRIS. I certainly will do nothing to prevent the 
Senate from voting on any proposition or any part of any 
proposition; to take any action it sees fit to take. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In regard to the disposition of the 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. There is no disposition to delay it un- 
necessarily. I think it is conceded by those who know what 
‘the committee have been doing that we are going to reach a 
conclusion in the committe just as soon as we can, giving due 
consideration to the evidence that is being produced and that 
will be produced. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator ask that it be printed as a 
public document? 

Mr. NORRIS. As a Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to know whether it is a depart- 
ment document or not 

Mr. NORRIS. It comes from a bureau in the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that it has been the rule 
of the House and the Senate in the past not to print as a 
House or Senate document any department document. I 
would like to know about that before I give consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say frankly to the Senator—perhaps 
he was not here when I stated it 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I was not. 

Mr. NORRIS. This comes to me upon my own request. I 
found out through investigations I was making on the fer- 
tilizer question. that this bureau had been making a general 
survey of it. This is a part of the report. It is not all of it, 
for there are some other parts. This particular part of the re- 
port refers to nitrogen, and that is the question which the com- 
mittee is now considering. It has been a subject on which 
information has come from day to day and from month to 
month, and on which scientific men of the world are all work- 
ing. I would like to get, and I think every man interested 
in the fertilizer proposition wants to get, all the information 
that can be obtained from reliable sources. I have not read 
the report myself. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not believe I yielded 
for a discussion of the subject, although I am glad to give all 
the time necessary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
was recognized and has the floor, and he yielded temporarily 
to the Senator from Nebraska to present his request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator from Nebraska to know 
that I have no objection whatever to the printing of the re- 
port as a Senate document if it is not a department document. 

Mr. NORRIS. I say frankly to the Senator that I suppose 
it is a part of what in due time would be a department docu- 
ment. It is only one part of it, as I understand from my 
3 with the representative of the bureau with whom 

talked. 

Mr. SMOOT. Are there any illustrations? 

Mr. NORRIS. There are diagrams with it and charts show- 
ing lines. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants those printed, he will 
have to include them specially in his request. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did make that statement in my request. 
The Senator was not here at the time. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I was not. € 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not an illustration like a photograph, 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make any difference; a diagram 
or any kind of photograph must be specially ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator from Utah object? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not going to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the request 
of the Senator from Nebraska is granted, and it Is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF STATE HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp a copy of the speech 
made by Secretary of State Hon. Charles E. Hughes, in the 
city of New York on the evening of April 15, 1924. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES E. HUGHES, SECRETARY OF STATE, AS TEMPORARY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, HELD 
AT THE TOWN HALL, NEW YORK CITY, ON THE EVENING OF TUESDAY, 
Aut. 15, 1924, i } 
Mr. Hucues. We approach the presidential campaign with the con- 

fidence which welcomes a candid appraisal of achievement. That 
appraisal will be had. They reckon ill who think that it can be evaded 
by general denunciation. We are fortunate in our leader. The country 
has no misgivings as it places its trust in the firm and skillful guid- 
ance of President Coolidge. 

Let it be understood that we do not condone wrong; we extenuate 
no crime. We would not put any obstacle in the way of discovery 
and punishment of any official dereliction. We would bring to the 
bar of justice every dishonest official and every perverter of adminis- 
tration in or out of office. This is a duty which can be, and will be, 
competently discharged by the appropriate agencies without any sacri- 
fice of constitutional procedure. 

Neither political party has a monopoly of virtue or of rascallty. 
There are crooks in every community and in every party. Now and 
then one gets into office. Let wrongs be exposed and punished, but 
let not partisan Pecksniffs aff “a holler than thou“ attitude. The 
corrupting currency may be found in Democratic satchels. One who 
is corrupt is as faithless to his party as to his Government. Guilt is 
personal, and corruption knows no party. 

To-day counsel of eminent ability and unimpeachable integrity, 


selected from both the great parties by a Republican President, are 


taking appropriate legal proceedings by which all the questions which 
have been raised as to the leasing of the public domain will be 
threshed out, every publie interest will be safeguarded, and every guilty 
person punished. These cases are in the courts where they belong, and 
the courts will decide. It would be foolish, false, and unpatriotic to 
breed distrust either of the integrity of the Government or of the sound- 
ness of American life. That would be to assail the honor of the hosts 
of officials devoting their lives with unselfish fidelity to the country's 
interests. President Coolidge has said: 

“For us we propose to follow the clear, open path of Justice. 
There will be immediate, adequate, unshrinking prosecution, crimi- 
nal and ciyil, to punish the guilty and to protect every national 
interest. In this effort there will be no politics and no partisan- 
ship. It will be speedy; it will be just. I am a Republican, but 
I can not on that account shield anyone because he Is a Re- 
publican. I am a Republican, but I can not on that account prose- 
cute anyone because he is a Democrat.” 

That is a fair, high-minded, unequivocal statement. That is the 
Republican position, 

While the American people detest crookedness and corruption they 
are not fond of scandal-mongers. In every part of the land, in the 
more than 2,500 counties of our States, our people are sitting as grand 
jurors and petty jurors pursuant to our time-honored traditions, sifting 
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oyidence, finding and refusing indictments, trying the facts, convicting 
and acquitting, stigmatizing wrongdoing and protecting innocence, thus 
vindicating the methods of judicial procedure and fair trial which have 
been established for generations both to protect the publie and to 
safeguard the saered right of individuals to be secure in person and 
reputation against unfounded accusations. Throughout this favored 
country in countless jury rooms our people are dealing directly with the 
credibility of witnesses, with the exhibition of the grudges and per- 
‘sonal animosities of talebearers, and they know the difference between 
jeyidence and hearsay, between proof and malicious reports, between 
|scurrilous innuendoes and sustained charges. They do not wish the 
| guilty to escape, but they know that there is no security for life or 
‘liberty or character if the standards of justice are ignored and guilt is 
assumed before it is established. ‘The injunction of Jehovah to the 
great lawgiver of Israel is still pertinent: 

“Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment; thou shalt not 
respect the person of tbe poor, nor honour the person of the 
mighty; but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor. Thou 
shalt not go up and down as a talebearer among thy people.” 

The workers of this country are entitled to an administration of 
government which safeguards the opportunities of industry, which 
lives within its income, which reduces governmental expenditures and 
thus makes possible relief from oppressive taxation, which practices 
national thrift, the key to national prosperity. Four years ago, the 
Republican Party promised this, and it has kept its promise. We 
point not to professions but to actual, extraordinary achievement. 
Every business man, every wage earner has a stake in the continu- 
ance. of this sort of administration. 

Recall the conditions when the Republican Party came into power. 
The crisis of the year 1921 has been described by the most competent 
authority as one of the most serlous this country has ever ex- 
perfenced. The wat had wrought economic dislocation and induced a 
profligacy in expenditure. Throughout the world there was instability 
and grave apprehension. We were in a state of unrest and were 
suffering from the strain of excessive excitement. Our activities 
needed adjustment; some hàd been overstimulated, others had been 
depressed. Capital was timid, a blight rested upon industry, nearly 
5,000,000 of our workers were Out of employment. Instead of pros- 
perity we were facing disaster if relief could not be had. If the 
Republican administration had not grappled with these difficulties 
there would have been just ground for complaint. That it was able 
to deal with them and to marshal all the assistance that government 
could render to surmount them is ground for congratulation and con- 
fidence, The administration at once addressed itself to the problem, 
No means of securing the widest cooperation of our people in every 
department of activity was neglected. Every effort was made to 
foster industry and trade. The administration wasted no time on 
claptrap or quack remedies. Aided. by sound economic policies and 
the skillful management of the finances of the Government, business 
recovered and labor was fully employed. 

It was necessary to revise the tariff. In years gone by we have 
debated the principle of a protective tariff. There is no longer need 
to debate that principle. The contest now is over the application of 
the principle to which the Republican Party has consistently 
adhered. In the case of any tariff, the inescapable test is in practice 
and our experience under the last tariff has effectively disposed of 
certain objections strongly urged. Thus, it was insisted that the new 
tariff would injuriously affect our foreign trade. It was asserted that 
the increase in duties would limit our imports and thus impair our 
ability to export. But consider the actual consequences. I am ad- 
vised by the Department of Commerce that comparing the 17 months 
preceding the enactment of the new tariff (May, 1921, to September, 
1922, inclusive) with the succeeding 17 months (October, 1922, to 
February, 10924, inclusive) our imports increased from $3,761,822,000 
to $5,353,186,000, or 42 per cent. Our exports for the same period 
increased from $5,353,893,000 to §6,025,162,000, or 12 per cent. The 
duties colleeted in the two periods above mentioned increased from 
$521,000,000 to $807,000,000. It is interesting to note the increased 
imports from Canada, Latin America, and Asia, indicating the extent to 
which we are going directly to the source of production for our raw 
materials instead of getting them partly manufactured from Europe. 
For example, with respect to the Enst, comparing the two calendar 
years 1922 and 1923, I am advised that our imports from China in- 
creased from $135,000,000 to $187,000,000; from India from $91,- 
000,000 to $128,000,000 ; from the Straits Settlements from $94,000,000 
to $154,000,000; and from the Dutch East Indies from $34,000,000 to 
$56,000,000, To some extent, the increases) in value represent the 
upward tendency in prices, but undoubtedly the most important factors 
are our enlarged demand for raw materials and their direct importa- 
tion. On the other hand, the increase in our export trade seems to 
show that our greater purchases from Canada, Latin America, and 
Asin have developed the purchasing power of these regions and an 
incrensed demand for American products. 

The Republican administration has established an effective Budget 
control. The highways of politics are strewn with broken promises 


of economy in government. This time the pledge has been redeemed. . 
The people of the United States wish their taxes reduced, and a broad, 
scientific plan of tax reduction would already have been in operation 
if it had not been for the opposition to the sound proposals of the 
administration. But reduction in taxation would not be possible were 
it not for retrenchment in governmental expenditures, To this most 
difficult of all tasks the administration set itself determinedly, Not 
only was provision made by law for a Budget system but President 
Harding took the words of the statute and made them a living force 
by a supremely efficient organization. He demanded of his department 
chiefs the most rigid economy. He evoked a new spirit of efficiency. 
He not only required that requests for appropriations should stand the 
minutest inquiry, but after reduced appropriations were granted he 
insisted upon spending less than the amounts appropriated. He did 
not propose to diminish governmental activities required by law or 
denmnded by the public need, but as he said, there was first the 
commitment to efficiency and then commendable strife for economy.” 
He dissipated the notion tiat Government departments must expend all 
their appropriations and that no ayailable cash should go back to the 
Treasury. In the forwarding of this great reform President Harding 
supplied the driving force, and this alone entitles him to. lasting honor. 

What was the result? The reduction in governmental expenditures 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, as compared with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, was about $1,700,000,000. There was a 
surplus of about $300,000,000, The current expenses for the year 
were about $600,000,000 less than the departmental estimates. These 
econonvies are being maintained and further restrictions in expendi- 
tures are being effected. ' 

In connection with this economizing, there has been a brilliant 
management of the Government finances by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. When the Republican administration came into power the public 
debt amounted to about $24,000,000,000, or about ten times what it 
was at the close of the Civil War and about twenty times the public 
debt at the end of the Spanish War. Of this debt approximately 
$7,500,000,000 was short-dated debt. maturing within two aud one- 
half years. ` ; i 

The larger part of this debt had to be refunded, but to accomplish, 
the refunding in time of peace of such an enormous amount was a 
stupendous task. It was accomplished, however, without any disturb- 
ance to business. In addition to the refunding operations the adminis- 
tration made substantial reductions in the public debt. It has adopted, 
the policy of including in its ordinary Budget certain fixed debt charges, 
including the sinking funds. In addition to these retirements the sur- 
plus receipts are applied to debt reductions, The result is that by 
March 1, 1924, there had been effected a reduction in the public debt 
of about $2,269,000,000. 

It was this rigid economy in governmental expenditures and this 
wise fiscal management which made it possible for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to propose a thoroughgoing scientific plan of tax reduction 
which has met countrywide approval. He proposed a reduction which 
would carry benefits to all the workers in the country. It would have 
effected a readjustment not only fair im itself as a relief from excessive 
war taxation but so arranged as to produce larger revenues, while at 
the same time inviting capital to embark more freely in productive 
enterprise and thus stimulate our trade and commerce, There is no 
doubt that the opposition to this plan and the delay in providing this 
needed relief is responsible for holding back a movement which it is 
believed would have already given to the country an increased pros- 
perity. Certainly the responsibility for delay must rest with those 
who oppose the plan and not upon those who proposed it. The Repub- 
lean administration prepared the plan of tax reduction; the Republican 
Président has urged it. The program of national economy, of debt 
liquidation, of well-balanced tax reduction is the Republican policy, It 
ig a policy which in large part has passed beyond the promises of party 
platforms into a record of distinguished performance, Our people 
know that if the Republican administration is supported at the coming 
election this sound program of competent and efficient national housekeep- 
ing will be continued. Our economic ills, in whatever part of the country 
they may be found, can not be cured if we permit extravagance and 
waste. We can not have progress and prosperity without national thrift, 

Another gratifying accomplishment is the funding of the British 
debt of $4,600,000,000 on terms fair to both nations. The American 
people have been opposed to the cancellation of the debts owing te 
us by European nations and incurred during and after the war, be- 
lieving that these were obligations of honor and that the necessary 
basis of international eredit must be found in the recognition of the 
sanctity of international engagements. But we bave no desire to be 
harsh or oppressive in the terms of settlement. The British adjust. 
ment is in the highest degree ereditable to the British Government, 
constituting a most important contribution to stability and renewed 
confidence, A similar adjustment has been made of the debt of Fin- 
land and other refunding negotiations are in progress. 

When the Republican administration came into power we were stin 
in a technical state of war. In the Far East our relations were em- 
barrassed by suspicion and distrust, giving rise to grave apprehen- 
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sions. In this hemisphere. old sores were still festering. For these 

reasons our foreign relations were far from satisfactory. The situ- 
ation was a most difficult one as the opportunities for dispute lay on 
every hand while the chances of finding adequate means of accom- 
modation were extremely meager. 

It is not intended to revive an old dispute, but it is believed that 
dispassionate history will record. the serious mistake of making a 
permanent plan for international organization, or for a society of 
vations, a part of a treaty embodying the terms of peace laid down by 
the victors in the Great War, and of introducing into that plan 
political commitments which were opposed to the genius of our in- 
stitutions. It soon became apparent that the United States would not 
participate in such a plan without adequate reservations. Even 
then the opportunities for compromise were rejected by the former 
administration ond the treaty failed of approval. When President 
Harding took office it was manifest that it would be worse than 
futile to reopen that debate on any pretext or proposal, and he fol- 
lowed the only course in which there was promise of achievement, and 
this promise was abundantly realized. 

The technical state of war was speedily ended. Treaties with enemy 
powers safeguarding our own rights without derogating from the 
rights of our former associates in the war were concluded and ap- 
proved by the Senate. In addition a claims agreement was made with 
Germany, and a unique tribute was paid to the American sense of 
Justice by placing the deciding vote in the hands of one of our own 
citizens. 

The American people cherish their independence. They were un- 
willing te enter into ambiguous commitments which in one breath 
were sought to be explained away as having little significance and in 
another were strenuously demanded as being of vital importance. 
They refused to assume by any form of words an obligation to take 
part in the mever-ending conflicts of rival ambitions in Burope, but, 
nevertheless, they earnestly desire peace and seek in every way con- 
sistent with their traditions to promote it. President Harding imcar- 
nated this desire and purpose. The exigency avd opportunity lay at 
hand, and perhaps there bas never been à more important contribution 
to the cause of peace than that which was made under the auspices of 
this Government through the Washington conference. I have observed 
here and there the effort to depreciate the work of the conference, but 
such an endeavor will not prosper im the face of world knowledge and 
appreciation, and merely serves to betray a narrow vision or a partisan 
extremity. The conference was limited to a few nations and in its 
aims; but for that very reason succeeded. The powers possessing 
great navies met to discuss the limitation of armament. They, with 
four other powers especially interested, considered Far Eastern and 
Pacific questions. For the first time a limitation of the naval strength 
of the great powers was agreed upon. By common consent the best 
measure of that strength was found im the capital battleships of the 
Tival navies, The agreement put an end to the competitive programs 
in these ships, saving to tax-burdened peoples, including eur own, 
hundreds of millions of dollars: The agreement was fair to all, as is 
abundantly shown by the complaints of the dissatisfied in each coun- 
try. The United States had the privilege of leadersbip and it made its 
sacrifices, but these were proportionate and were relatively fair. There 
are two sorts of critics who constitute the chief obstacles to progress, 
whatever: labels they may wear: They are those who want nothing 
dene and those who are only content with the impossible. 

The most important result of the Washington conference was the 
establishment of a new understanding in the Far East. The darken- 
ing clouds were dispelled. Distrust yielded to mutual confidence. 
The Anglo-Japanese alliance was brought to an end, and provision 
for the future was made by an agreement which did no violence to 
American tradition but in its very simplicity and adaptability con- 
tained the highest promise of continued accord. Peace in the Pacific, 
80 far as this generation can see ahead, is undoubtedly assured. The 
American polley of the “open door” was taken out of diplomatic 
notes and made the subject of a formal treaty with more explicit 
terms than that in which it had ever been expressed. When the 
treaties relating to China go into effect, and we trust that will de 
in the near future, there will be afforded practical methods of help- 
fulness in the very difficult situation that is now presented. Our 
policies in the Far East have been defined and a sound basis of co- 
operation has been laid. It should be added that these treaties dis- 
posed of the ambiguous Lansing-Ishii agreement which was subse- 
quently formally canceled: 

The Washington conference established a precedent of controlling 
importance. It is safe to say that all who may in the future labor 
for further limitations of armament will emulate the example and 
evoke the happy spirit of cooperation which animated that con- 
ference. While the greater part of the proposals of this Government 
were adopted, there were other portions which could not be progressed. 
This unfinished business will be taken up as soon as there appears to 
be a reasenable prospect of success. As President Harding said, we 
want “ less of armament and none of war.” 


‘There is sound reason for gratification in the increasing good will 
and mutual helpfulness which have characterized during the last 
few years the development of the relations between the United States 
and her sister Republics of the American Continent. This hemisphere 
should be the exemplar of peace and friendly cooperation. Whatever 
contribution we can make elsewhere to the progress of civilization, 
here is our first duty and immediate opportunity to present ‘an ex- 
ample of unity of ideals and unity of purpose, of a common deter- 
mination to settle all differences by the orderly processes of confer- 
ence, mediation, and arbitration. 

You may recall that it was just three years ago, at the unveiling of 
the statue of Bolivar in this city, that President Harding set forth the 
attitude and aims of the administration with respect to our relations 
with Latin America. And there has been no deviation from the princi- 
ples he then declared. The record of these years has been an inspiring 
one, not only because of the definite results achieved but mainly by 
reason of the new spirit of confidence and friendliness which pervades 
our inter-American relations. 


The administration has enjoyed the privilege of haying advanced 
toward settlement a question which for 40 years has disturbed the 
relations between two of our sister Republics, Chile and Peru. This 
controversy has hung like a cloud over the international relations of 
Latin America, and it is a great satisfaction to be ahle to announce 
that the proceedings are now being concluded for its final submission 
to the arbitration of the President of the United States. The trouble- 
some difficulties which for many years have disturbed our relations 
with Mexico have yielded to a friendly adjustment. We have been able 
to resume our normal intercourse, and two conventions have been 
entered Into for the arbitral determination of claims, More important 
than any formal arrangements of this sort is the better understanding 
and friendly accord which have been reached, holding promise for the 
first time in many years of a mutually beneficial cooperation upon a 
sound basis. I am glad to be able to add that the efforts to secure an 
independent and stable government in Santo Domingo, so as to permit 
the ending of our occupation, have met with gratifying success. Elec- 
tions haye been had to establish a provisional Dominican Goyernment, 
and it is expected that the plan for a permanent government will soon 
be carried into effect. 


In short, during the last three years we have been able to convince 
the governments and the peoples of the American Continent, not only 
by our declarations but by outstanding example that ours is a Govern- 
ment respectful of their rights, as well as regardful of our own, and 
that we are always willing to join with them in the furtherance ot 
those larger purposes of international right and fair dealing upom 
which, in the last analysis, the peace and progress of the entire conti- 
nent must depend. 

In addition to the speeial conventions concluded at the recent Pau 
American Conference at Santiago, a treaty was signed to prevent com- 
flicts between the American States. This treaty, signed by the rep* 
resentatives of 16. American States, provides for the submission of 
all controversies which may arise between two or more! of the con- 
tracting powers, and which it has been impossible to settle through 
diplomatic channels, or to submit to arbitration in accordance with 
existing treaties, shall be submitted for investigation and report to 
the commission of inquiry. Contracting parties undertake not to 
begin mobilization or to engage in any hostile acts or preparation fer 
hostilittes until the commission bas rendered its support. Any one of 
the Governments directly interested in the investigation of the facts 
giving rise to the controversy may apply for the convocation of the 
commission. The representatives of the American Republics have thus 
sought in an entirely practicable way by a general agreement to assure 
the maintenance of peace in this hemisphere. To this important treaty 
the Senate of the United States has given its prompt approval. 

The determinative prineiples of our foreign policy are those of inde- 
pendence and cooperation. Independence—that does not mean and 
never has meant isolation. Cooperation—that does not mean and never 
has meant alliances of political entanglements. If there are those 
among us who wish to Involve this country in the political contro- 
versies of Europe, who desire our part in the Great War in defense of 
our own security and of the cause of liberty itself to be made the 
occasion or the basis of participation in the intrigues and rivalries of 
European polities; if there are those among us who think that that 
sort of participation is the only means of cooperation in the interest 
of peace and humanitarian ends, they are, I am sure, m a hopeless 
minority. If there are those who think that with our vast resources, 
our increasing relative power, our varied contacts and complex inti- 
macies, cultural and commercial, we can withdraw into ourselves, and 
that, deaf alike to the appeals of interest and the calls of humanity, 
we can lead an isolated national lite, they are the victims of an un- 
fortunate delusion. There is the just middle course of national safety, 
of national honor, of national interest, of national duty. It is the 
course of an appropriate cooperation congenial to our traditions and 
institutions, 
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The only room for debate is as to the means of that cooperation. In 
seeking the wise and available course it is a serious mistake to sacri- 
fice substance for form, to -make everything turn on the question of 
formal organization and our relation to it. The question of formal organi- 
zation has been fully discussed, and it would serve no useful purpose to 

- reopen the controversy. The provisions of the covenant of the league, 
to which there was decisive objection here, remain unaltered. The par- 
ticipation in political questions abroad, to which we were invited, is 
still opposed by preponderant sentiment. It would be idle to project 
a bitter and paralyzing dispute over forms of association when the 
substantial objects of a suitable cooperation can be otherwise achieved. 

The real question is as to the subjects in relation to which we should, 
and we can, effectively cooperate. It is frequently overlooked that 
even if we had a representative at Geneva he would not speak when our 
Government desired him to be silent. His presence there would not 
permit him to participate in discussions or action when our Govern- 
ment did not wish such participation, What our Government would 
desire in each case would depend upon the subject matter, our tradi- 
tional attitude, and our conception of national interest. It would 
depend upon sentiment here, not upon sentiment abroad. Moreover, if 
the Congress undertook to authorize such a representation, the Con- 
gress itself most probably would reserve the authority to give in- 
structions, and you can well imagine what the debate would be and 
what the instructions would be in cases where European political 
questions were involved and matters foreign to our interests were 
concerned. 

The truth is that we cooperate now where the subject matter is such 
that we would be able to cooperate at all. Indeed, we cooperate with 
a facility and elasticity which might be impaired or lost in the event 
of association in a formal organization, if this led to restrictions im- 
posed through a fear of the possible abuses of opportunity which such an 
association would afford. 

It may be observed that there is nothing obscure or reprehensible, 
nothing derogatory to our influence, dignity, or prestige, in the form of 
our cooperation. It is simply adjusted to an inescapable fact. Of 
course, as the United States has decided not to become a member of 
the League of Nations, this Government can not act as though it were 
& member, This Government can not appoint its representatives as 
members of the league’s council, assembly, or committees. And this 
fact is properly recognized when we appoint so-called “ observers” or 
unofficial representatives who have appropriate contact with such 
committees in matters affecting our interests or the humanitarian 
concerns ‘which appeal to us. They are unofficial simply in the sense 
that they are and can not properly become members of the league 
organisation or committees. But, so far as our Government is con- 
cerned, they represent it just as completely as those designated by the 


and negotiations which he properly authorizes in the conduct of our 
foreign relations, Of course, such representatives can not enter into 
any agreements with other governments until they are approved in 
accordance with the requirements of our Constitution. There is noth- 
ing new in that. ' i 

There is no more difficulty in dealing with the organization of the 
league in this way for the purpose of protecting our interests or fur- 
thering our policies than there would be in dealing with the British 
Empire. Because several nations have formed an organization of 
which we are not a part is no reason why we can not cooperate in all 
matters affecting our proper concern. We simply adjust our forms 
of contact and negotiation to the existing conditions, 

The matter of real importance is with respect to the subjects we 
take up. We do not take up subjects which involve political entan- 
glements. We do not take up subjects which would draw us into mat- 
ters not approved by American sentiment. When we do take up a 
subject it is because thig Government desires it to be taken up, and 
the same would be true under any form, of action. 

For example, the United States is a party to The Hague convention 
of 10912, directed to the control of production and distribution of 
opium and derivative drugs, This is a matter in which we are deeply 
interested and in which we have had the privilege of leadership, 
Under the covenant of the League of Nations it was sought to transfer 
the administration of that convention to the league. Measures to 
carry out more adequately the purposes of the treaty were needed, It 
was important that we should take the matter up most actively and 
this we did by dealing with the league committee, This Government 
did not appoint members of that committee but it appointed its own 
representatives to present its views and to urge the reforms which 
were deemed to be imperative. Mr, PORTER, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, headed this repre- 
sentation and made a determined fight for the proposals of this Goy- 
ernment to put an end to the excessive production of opium and the 
evils of thé distribution and consumption of narcotic drugs, Similarly, 
we have had the representatives of this Goyernment in collaboration 
with the committees of the league in relation to anthrax, public health, 
antitoxic serums, traffic in women and children, relief work, and the 
control of the traffic in arms. When an invitation to a conference is 
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not accepted by this Government, or when we take part only under 
prescribed limitations, it is simply because the competent authorities 
of this Government who are concerned with the particular matter do 
not think it advisable either to take part at all or to have a broader 
participation by reason of the particular circumstances or objects of 
that conference. When we do not approve a convention arrived at by 
the other powers, it is simply because its terms are not congenial to the 
Policies of this Government or the requirements of our Constitution. 
In short, we have, as we have always had, our full competence in 
obtaining information and in negotiating agreements, The President 
designates representatives for that purpose. Our record as a Govern- 
ment in the cooperation we have maintained during the past three 
years in matters not involving political entanglements or injurious 
commitments is one which should afford gratification to all our people 
irrespective of party. This substantial cooperation, in giving effect 
to our dominant national desire to be helpful in all matters engaging 
our interests and our humanitarian purposes, we propose to continue. 

The United States is recognized throughout the world as possessing 
and exercising an Influence second to none in promoting international 
peace. We favor international conferences whenever there is a rea- 
sonable prospect of forwarding in this manner conciliatory measures 
or of renching useful agreements, We have always advocated the 
judicial settlement of international disputes, and to this end both 
President Harding and President Coolidge recommended, upon appro- 
priate conditions, the support of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. In the meantime, we are promoting the use of the processes 
of arbitration; 

Our activity In the field of international accord is shown by the fact 
that in the past three years we have signed 50 treaties and inter- 
national agreements, exclusive ot postal conventions. Five of there 
required no action by the Senate. Of the remaining number, 40 have 
been submitted to the Senate, and of these 37 have already received 
the Senate's approval. These agreements embrace treaties of peace, 
the Washington conference treaties, the Santiago conference treaties, 
claims conventions, treaties protecting the United States from dis- 
criminatory measures iu mandated territories, reinforcing the policy 
of the “open door,” extensions of arbitration conventions, treaties to 
facilitate trade and commerce, and extradition treaties. There is also 
that unique and most important treaty with Great Britain to facii- 
tate search and seizure, so that we may stop rum running off our 
coasts... Similur treaties with other governments are In course of nego- 
tiation. 

Even more important than formal governmental relations is the 
cooperation between peoples. The contribution of the American people 
throughout the world in relief, in investment, in the substantial aid 
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the deepest satisfaction. No appeal of the starving and distressed is 
made in yain to the American heart. The suffering in every land are 
voicing gratitude for American beneyolence. Aid to self-help is even 
better than charity, and great productive enterprises in every part of 
the world find support in American capital. 

Billions of American money have been put into investments abroad 
to aid economic recovery, . Whoever says that America stands aloof 
and withbholhis her support from a stricken world is guilty of reckless 
We do stand aloof from political entanglements but not 
otherwise, American aid, American advice, American impartiality in 
dealing with difficult problems are sought and given. This most 
valuable contribution is aided rather than hindered by the fact that 
it is not governmental. Our Government is one of restraints wisely 
imposed to place checks upon official discretion and to protect the 
different departments of government from encroachment upon each 
other. Governmental action generally requires the coordinated effort 
of different branches of government: It must issue from the fields 
of political controversy and is subject to the conflicts of opposing 
groups. It generally involves the rigidity of statutory enactments, 
Private actlon may be more direct, more flexible. 

There has just been dramatic illustration of this. American brains, 
American experience, American competency of the highest order have 
been given to the solution of the most urgent European problems. A 
practicable adjustment of the questions pertaining to reparations is 
the essential foundation of the economic recovery for which the world 
is waiting. Central Europe has been in an economic chaos and has 
suffered the resulting evils of mistrust, of industrial distress. Nor has 
the injury due to the inability to find a settlement been limited to 
Europe. Our farmers have suffered through the decreased consum- 
ing power and the lack of markets. With a sound basis for economic 
recuperation abroad there will be new hope and the promise of the 
dawn of a new era of general prosperity and peace. Had this Gov- 
ernment attempted to make this contribution, we should still be in 
controversy and be held, as Europe has been held, in the grip of 
politics and racial antagonisms. The world needed the unfettered 
services of men of affairs to deal with the vital problems of industry 
and finance upon their merits. It is none the less an American con- 
tribution because It has been made by such men in the only practicable 
way. 
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We pause to pay our tribute of esteem to the beloved leader who 
has been taken from us, the man of warm heart, of generous’ purpose, 


of patriotic devotien; I have spoken of the achievements of his ad- 
ministration. No ome can adequately voice the deep affection in 
which we hold the memory of President Harding. In his loyal serv- 
ice he gave life itself. 

We turn to the future. When President Harding was taken from 
us another was ready for the task. You will search in vain for a 
more ideal Executive than President Coolidge. The American people 
have already indicated their determination to keep him where he 18. 
Whether you consider background, temperament, ability, equipment, 
and experience, or conception of publie duty, fidelity to obligation, 
and personal integrity, he satisfies the public need. Upon the farm, 
among the hills of Vermont, was. nourished a life which knows the 
frvgality, the industry, the treasuring of every opportunity for selt- 
help, the pursuit of knowledeg despite all difficulties, the fine aspira- 
tions and patriotic ideals of what we take delight m regarding as the 
typical American home. The old tree is still bearing the finest fruit. 

President Coolidge is his own platform. His first message was a 
comprehensive survey of conditions, requirements, and purposes, which 
has charted the course of the Republican Party and commanded the 
appröval of the country. No other platform is needed. The program 
of President Coolidge is that of national economy, of retrenchment in 
expenditures, and reduction of taxation. It is that of the unsparing 
enforcement of the law with no immunities, no partiality, no sacrifice 
of public Interest either te favor or to clamor. 
determination he embodies the spirit of justice. In foreign affairs his 
Policy is that of national independence, of cooperation, faithful to our 
traditions, conserving American rights and cherishing every oppor- 
tunity to assure peace and to aid the cause of humanity. In domestic 
affairs his program touches with intelligent appreciation every depart- 
ment ef public activity. He would foster agriculture and protect in- 
dustry. He would make more efficient the established highways of 
commerce and be would open new highways by the improvement and 
construction of new waterways from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
and by the great power and navigation project of the St. Lawrence 
River, to the benefit of the great Middle West and without impair 
ment of the opportunities of the Bast. He would provide adequate care 
of our veterans, protect the public health, and make better provision 
fer educational interests. He would promote American prosperity by 
holding abuses in check and at the same time assuring stability and 
the just confidence of enterprise without which the opportunities of 
progress wither and remedial legislation becomes but empty words. 

No one can foresee the exigency which an administration may have 
to confront. It is the unexpected that happens to Presidents as to 
others. For this reason, character is more important than declara- 
tions. To-day there is no occasion for experiment; no reason for 
uncertainty. The best assurance of the future is the character of 
Calvin Coolidge. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration 
of aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk ealled the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Etkins —.— Reed, Pa. 
8 Fernald Lod: Bhepperd 
randegee ern e eppa 
Brookhart Ferris MeCormick elds 
ssard Fess McKellar Shipstead 
Pletcher ey Shortridge 
Bursum Erazier McNa immons 
Cameron George Mayfield Smoot 
Capper Glasg Neely Stanfield 
Caraway Hale s 
Colt d Norris Sterling 
Copeland Harris Oddie Swanson 
Camm Harrison Overman Trammeil 
efin Underwood 
Dale Howell Phipps, Wadswerth 
Dial Johnson, Minn. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
DU Jones, Wash. Ralston Weller 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Mo. Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The pending 
question is the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Corax to the amendment of the committee, and 
the Senator from New York is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. Président, we have before us a bill 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. The 
House has passed what is known as the Johnson bill. The 
House bill provides for a 2 per cent quota on the census of 
1890, and the total number of ts to be admitted, ac- 
cording to figures presented, would be about 170,000. But in 
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addition to that there are certain relatives and friends who 
can be brought in as nonquota immigrants, so it is fair to pre- 
sume that under the operation of the Johnson bill, if it were 
to become a law, there would be admitted to the country 
250,000, certainty as many as under the Reed bill. 

The Reed bill provides for a 2 per cent quota on the census 
of 1910. This would bring in, according to figures presented 
to us, about 240,000 persons. These figures are outside figures, 
because under the Reed bill there are no exceptions. While 
provision is made for the admission of friends or of families or 
parents or children or wife or husband, as the case may be, all 
such persons must be counted under the quota. 

So we have the line very closely drawn. The House bill 
proposes the admission of about 240,000 or 250,000 and the 
Senate bill about 240,000. So far as numbers are concerned; 
there is no choice between the bills. But there are very differ- 
ent methods used in the selection under the provisions of the 
two bills. 

X want to say at the outset that, in my opinion, it is the right 
and duty of this country to determine for itself all problems 
relating to immigration, the number of persons to be received, 
and the countries from which they may come. 

There can be no doubt of our right and duty to maintain 
that position. I may say for myself that, under normal con- 
ditions, I would be glad to have the restriction even greater 
than either one of the bills proposes. I think, under normal 
conditions, I might be willing to have and to vote for a 1 per 
cent quota. But I am here to say, sir, that we are Hving in 
very abnormal times, and I want to review some of those con- 
ditions in order that we may not overlook anything of im- 
portance in voting upon the question of the admission of im- 
migrants. 

Twice since the war I have had occasion to visit Europe, 
the western front, the northern Italian front, and the eastern 
front. I think that we should not forget, in seeking to find a 
solution of the immigration problem, the conditions confront- 
ing the people of the Old World. A few months: ago i went 
up to Warsaw on my way to the Russian front: I think 1 
mentioned that fact the other day in the Senate. 

Our Senate is a peripatetic body. We sometimes have one 
group present, and on other occasions other groups, so I think 
there is no safer place in the world to risk repetition of a state- 
ment than in the United States Senate. I feel sorry always for 
the Presiding Officer because if he is a considerate presiding 
officer he has to listen or appear to listen to all the oratory 
which is splashed around the Senate under circumstances like 
this. 

At any rate, when I got to Warsaw I found that a member 
of the eabinet had been assigned to look after me. It would 
be a very dangerous proposition at this time to have a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate looked after by a member 
of a cabinet anywhere. He might come in contact with 
petroleum oil, But, I must say, this cabinet officer was kind. 
He gave me a private car to ride in, not the kind of a private 
car that Harry Sinclair uses, but if you can imagine the 
caboose on a freight train you will have a better idea about 
that particular private car. Then, just to make an American 
feel more at home, they put a Ford automobile on the car. 

They gave me a chauffeur, a cook, servants, and a doctor 
a very formidable retinue for a Democrat te travel with. 
Then the minister was plainly embarrassed. He said, I am 
sorry we have no appropriation for food. We will supply the 
food and cook it for you, but you will have to pay the Gov- 
ernment for the food.” I said, “That is fair; I will pay for 
the food for the party.” There were seven men on that par- 
ticular trip along the Russian border for four days, and when 
we got back to Warsaw I paid the servants so liberally that 
they bowed to the floor in appreciation of my generosity. I 
paid them, and paid for the food for the entire party. The 
whole bill was $3.50 in American money. 

We went on this private car as far as the railroad would 
take us. Then we unloaded the “flivver” and went over the 
broken ground up to the Russian front. 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask the Senator about what num- 
— 1 at Warsaw were waiting to come to the United 

tates 

Mr. COPELAND. All of them were waiting to come to the 
United States. I did not see anybody who was not waiting 
to come. 

Mr. HARRIS, it we should let down the bars, they would 
all come? 
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Mr. COPELAND. Yes, sir; they would all come; I am going 
to admit that, and even enlarge upon it, I may say to my col- 
league from Georgia, 

Seven hostile armies went through Poland during the Great 
War, and when that war was over the Poles had a three-year 
war with the Russian Bolsheviks. When the Russians were 
finally driven out of Poland they destroyed every building—I 
mean that literally, because it was done deliberately—took 
away the flocks and herds, and carried three and a half mil- 
lion persons into captivity. Under the treaty of peace between 
Russia and Poland those refugees are to be brought back 
through seven points. The chief one is Baranowice, a place on 
the old line of railroad between Moscow and Warsaw, almost 
up to Moscow, in what was the heart of old Russia. It was 
through this point that last year and the year before a million 
refugees came back. Baranowice was a great city before the 
World. War, but now it is utterly destroyed. Nothing remains 
there but a few wooden shacks surrounded by barbed wire. It 
is much like a prison camp on the western front. It is to such 
* a desolate and God-forsaken place that the Polish citizens are 
returning. 

On the first trainload of refugees that I saw come across the 
border from Russia the morning I got to Baranowice there 
were 1.300. Five hundred of them were children. I saw them 
haye the first warm meal they had had in their lives. Those 
1,300 persons, regardless of sex or creature comforts or family 
relationship, had been crowded into cattle cars. 

They had been locked in those cars for eight months and had 
"had nothing to eat during that time except a quarter of a ioaf 
of bread per day per person. That bread was made of black 
earth, the seeds of weeds, and the excreta of animals. Senators 
can imagine their condition. They were ragged, dirty, filthy, 
vermin-infested, and diseased. One truinload started out with 
2,600 passengers, but when it got. to Baranowice there were only 
600. of them alive. Two thousand died on the way, and their 
bodies had been thrown oferboard. Those persons were not 
peasants; many of them, it was very apparent, had been per- 
sons of education and culture; but they were all alike there. - 

Throughout the eastern section of Poland, a section which 
had been highly cultivated, the land is now grown up. with 
poplars and scrub pines, just as are deserted lands in our coun- 
try, and it has the same appearance as such land will take on 
after five or six years, Those people are coming back to such 
desolation. They have no agricultural implements; they have 
no building materials; they have no seeds. 

Now, once more I say to my colleague from Georgia, they all 
want to come to the United States—every last one of them. 
They can not all come; it would not be proper for many of 
them to come because of their physical condition; but, so far 
as. we may properly relieve the situation, let America be an 
asylum and a home for those persons, I want to say for my- 
self. that I think as large a number as we can possibly assimi- 
late without embarrassment to our present population should 
be permitted to come in. 

I want to speak a little more about this, because I wish the 
Recorp to show exactly why a Senator from New York is adyo- 
cating a larger quota of immigrants than that which is proposed 
by the pending bill. I was a student in the University of 
Vienna 25 years ago. 

On my recent visit I saw some of the old professors I had 
known and respected suffering from what we call osteomalacia, 
a softening of the bones, a condition in old people much like 
rickets in children, caused by privation and the lack of proper 
food. They were too proud to beg and too good to steal, In 
consequence they have become hunchbacked, knock-kneed, and 
their joints are enlarged, all as the result of improper and 
insufficient food. The same conditions prevail throughout cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. 

There never was a time in the history of immigration when 
so many persons who are versed in the sciences and in the arts, 
persons of good family, educated and refined, were seeking to 
come to the United States than there are right now. I am not 
speaking now of those who have suffered disease as the result 
of the war, but of those who have suffered. that social and eco- 
nomic distress incident to war and who because of it are 
anxious to come to America, 

Mr. President, the bill now pending before the Senate, the 
Reed bill, differs from the House bill in that it is founded upon 
the census of 1910. The provisions of the Reed bill would 
permit 21,000 persons to come in from Poland, as against 9,000 
under the House bill. It would permit the admission of 16,000 
from Russia, as against 2,000 under the House bill. In other 
words, if we were to adopt as a basis the 1890 census, the census 
proposed by the House bill, it would make a difference of 65,000 
in the number of persons admitted to the United States from 
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Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, Russia, and Yugoslavia. 
That is, 65,000 more would be admitted from central and eastern 
Europe than under the House bill. If the amendment which I 
propose were to be accepted, we would admit from the portion 
of Europe to which I have adverted in the neighborhood of 
ninety or a hundred thousand persons more than under the bill 
passed by the House. 

If we were to be inconsiderate enough in the Senate to turn 
aside from the bill as reported by the committee and to 
accept the House bill, it would shut the gates upon a great 
group of persons such as I have described. 

Now, who are they? Most of them are the Jews. 

1 suppose it is eminently proper that a Senator from New 
York should be the one to speak for the Jews. We have had 
the Jews with us in New York since 1654. In 1620 there was 
a settlement of Jews in Brazil. They were driven out and 
some of them were taken by the Dutch West- Indies Co. 
to New Amsterdam, as New York was then called. In 1654 
23 of these refugees applied for admission to New Amsterdam, 
and our famous but grouchy governor, Peter Stuyvesant, 
objected. to the admission of the Jews. It was only upon their 
promise that they would forever maintain their own and fake 
care of their sick and their disabled that Peter Stuyvesant 
would permit them to land, They took a solemn vow that they 
would do that, and I want to say for the honor of the Jewish 
people in my city that they have never broken that.vow. They: 
haye taken care of their own from that day to this, through: 
this long period of time. 7 Í 

I wish to say something more about them. Personally I 
never saw a Jew until I went to college. I think perhaps I 
had the same prejudices that other Americans have. I notice 
it is customary on occasions in the Senate to speak of the fact 
that “My ancestors. came over in the Mayflower?! Well, 
mine did. In my family, too, we are 100 per cent Americans 
like those who boast of such things. But for myself I have 
not forgotten why. the Mayflower came and why the Puritans 
landed. I have thought at times that some of our friends 
who are descendants of those who came over in the Mayflower 
have forgotten why their forefathers left their native land. 
They came because ef. persecutions abroad, because of the 
fact that they could not maintain themselves longer in Europe; 
they came to America and found asylum here. i 

I want to say that the Jews whọ came to New York have: 
been among our very leading citizens. I think if I were a 
Member of the Senate, sitting on the other side of the aisle, I 
would bear in mind the fact that the Republican political. 
boss“ in New Vork. is Mr. Sam Koenig, a Jew, and a good 
min, too, in spite of his politics, , 

I want to say for the Jews in New York that they are the 
ones who make use of the libraries. A friend of mine, a mem- 
ber of the library board, says that the greatest demand for 
good books is found in the district libraries in the Jewish see- 
tions. The Jews are leading students in our educational 
institutions. 

I think of Mr. Henry Morgenthau, of my city, who served 
this Nation as ambassador to Turkey. I remember that Mr. 
Otto H. Kahn is called upon whenever there is under considera- 
tion any matter having to do with finance. 

I can not disregard the great work done by Jacob Schiff in 
our city, where he founded not alone his great financial house, 
but where he founded the Henry Street Settlement, which has 
done its noble work of mercy through district nursing in that 
great city, 

I can not overlook the work done by Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, 
who is a member of the prison commission, and one of the 
leading citizens, always found in the forefront of every good 
work. ) 

Then I want to speak particularly about the Straus family. 
Where is there an American citizen who is not proud of the 
three Straus brothers—of Isidor and of Oscar Straus, who 
served in two or three Republican Cabinets of this country? 
If I may be permitted to choose between these brothers, I 
want to speak about Mr. Nathan Straus, who, to my mind, is 
the greatest living benefactor of this generation. What he has 
done for child life in New York and throughout the world 
entitles him to the finest monument which can be built by men. 

I have heard many discussions here in the last two or three 
days about the insane asylums and the feeble-minded: homes 
and the jails and the prisons, and it has been stated that they 
are filled with persons from the Old World. While this charge 
has been grossly overstated, the wonder to me is that there are 
not more such persons in our asylums and prisons. Under the 
immigration methods which prevailed up to very recently 
anybody in the world could come in. Undoubtedly those who 
had been doing evil in other countries, whe did not thrive 
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there, who were mentally defective in some way, perhaps, 
entered our doors by the thousands; but that can not happen 
any more. Under our methods of examination in New York 
Harbor it is not possible for such persons to come in, and of 
course no Member of the Senate under any circumstances 
would want the admission of such persons, nor would he 
tolerate a system which would permit it. 

T am not conyinced myself that the literacy test is so im- 
portant. You know, it may well happen that a man: who 
speaks eight or ten languages and writes in every language 
of the world, can be a crook of the highest caliber. On the 
other hand, one who has not had the opportunities of educa- 
tion—and that is true of so many on the other side—may have 
qualities of heart and of soul and of mind which will make 
that man, under right circumstances of development, one of 
our conspicuous and useful citizens. 

But we are not seeking in any way whatever to break down 
our guard at the port of New York. We are not proposing to 
do that. We have in the Reed bill many excellent and ad- 
vanced features, I hold in my hand an analysis made by the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Corr]. 

In passing I want to say to the Senate that we owe Senator 
Corr a great debt and the country owes him a great debt for 
his study of this great problem and the intelligence which he 
has contributed to its solution. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr, KING, Before the Senator takes up that propesition I 
desire to make one brief comment apropos of the charge that 
in the asylums and the penal institutions of our country there 
is a greater number of foreign birth in proportion to the popu- 
lation than of the native born. 

Mr. President, from information which I have and from 
some statistics which I have seen, those charges are very 
greatly exaggerated and are based upon an imperfect survey. 
According to the same figures, looking at certain asylums, jails, 
and so forth, that were visited, the negro was far superior to 
the white in freedom from mental ailments and physical ail- 
ments, insanity, and many other defects; all of which goes to 
show that the data upon which those figures were based were 
wholly inadequate, because we know that the deductions drawn 
with respect to the whites and the colored people were wholly 
inaccurate, So that a proper survey of the penal institutions 
and the asylums of our country will not justify the wholesale 
charges that have been made with respect to aliens. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator, Mr. President. I 
agree fully with him. It is well known that anything can 
be proved by statistics; but I want to say for myself that the 
worst rascal I ever knew had 10 generations of colonial an- 
cestry back of him, It does not always happen that the ras- 
cals are found among those who haye come recently from the 
other side. I am sure that if these figures are analyzed the 
statement made by the Senator from Utah will be borne out— 
that the proportion of foreign born or of those of recent im- 
portation into this country in these institutions certainly is no 
greater than that of those who have been here through 8 or 
10 generations. 

To return to the discussion of the Reed bill and the analysis 
of it made by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], I 
find these figures: 

The number of immigrants admissible under the Reed bill 
would be 238,000. After deducting the 10 per cent for cer- 
tificates issued but not used the number would be 236,000. 

Under the plan proposed by the committee the admissions of 
the year are divided into twelfths—so many for each month— 
and it may readily happen that some of the certificates which 
are issued will not be used. That, I think I am right in saying, 
we estimated at about 10 per cent. Am I right in that, I will 
ask the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That was estimated by the 
Commissioner General of Immigration. Personally, I think his 
estimate is a bit high. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the Senator from Rhode Island has 
deducted from this number. of 236,000 the number of those 
returning home. Of course, this matter of migration is not all 
in one direction, Not all of the movement is from Europe to 
the United States, but all the time there are persons in the 
United States going to Europe. So it is estimated, on the basis 
of figures furnished by the department, that about one-third 
as many go away as come in; so that would leave a net immi- 
gration to America of 157,000 persons, Of these, 78,000 would 
be male immigrants of 16 years or older, From northern and 
western Europe would come 43,000 such persons, while from 
southern and eastern Europe would come 35,000. 


The point to be developed by the presentation of these figures 
is that the net result of this law will be so restrictive as to 
bring in a negligible number of persons. It is because of this 
fact that I have felt constrained to propose that we shall make 
it a 3 per cent quota instead of a 2 per cent quota, and I think 
it will be seen that the figures are so small that we could 
readily assimilate the slightly larger number. 

There are so features about the Reed bill which are 
commendable that I shall not venture to speak of all of them; 
but I do want to emphasize the fact that this bill provides 
for selection. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] » 
this morning, in his very striking and convincing address, em- 
phasized the importance of selection. That is exactly what 
is provided for here. It will not be as it has been in the past, 
that anybody could come; but if one desires to come to the 
United States of America he must go before the United States 
consul and pass a stated examination. He has to fill in a 
blank giving facts about himself. He has to sign that blank 
in the presence of the consul. He must bring his prison record, 
if he has one. In other words, there is a sifting of the material 
appearing before the consul, and from that material the consul 
selects those who seem best qualified for our citizenship. 

There is a very significant clause which says that the consul 
may refrain from issuing a visé certificate if he has personal 
knowledge why the alien should not have it. In other words, 
if the applicant is a known revolutionist, one who has been 
mixed up at all with any criminal procedure or is a doubtful 
character in the community, the consul will not issue the visé 
certificate. 

I am sorry the Senator from North Carolina is not here, 
because he made such a strong plea this morning for skilled 
laborers, particularly farmers. I am glad that the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. JoHNson] is still here. He will not have 
any complaint to make of me as he did of Senator SIMMONS, 
because I did vote for the Norbeck bill. I want these Senators 
to know I have been striving for a long time to get the Secre- 
tary of Labor to say that a farmer is skilled. ‘Those of us 
who were born on the farm, though perhaps not so expert as 
po Senator from Minnesota [Mr. JoHNsoN], know that it 
akes a lot of skill to milk a cow. 

They do say that the Secretary of Agriculture has greater 
facility in that direction than the Senator from Minnesota, but 
perhaps in that I am not properly advised. 

The farmer must be a mechanic, he must be a carpenter, he 
must be a blacksmith, he must be an electrician, he must be a 
horticulturist, he must be a veterinarian, he must be a bacteri- 
ologist, he must be a chemist, with a knowledge of soils and of 
the air. If there is any man in the world who is skilled, it is 
the farmer; and so it seemed to me that the present administra- 
tion was very short-sighted in failing to recognize the superior 
qualities of the farmer, and permit under the skilled-labor clause 
of the present immigration law the admission of farmers, It 
has refused to do that very thing. 

If the Senator from North Carolina were here, I should point 
out to him further how it would be possible, under a proper 
allocation of those who come to this country, to have in the 
South all the labor necessary to take care of the cotton fields. 

Mr. President, why should 87 per cent of all the immigration 
of the United States come through the port of New York? It 
is absurd to have it so. We should have an allocation of the 
persons coming to America with reference to their industrial 
preparedness. If they have had training in agriculture, let 
them be sent to Savannah or Galveston, or some other point 
contiguous to the soil. Then the problàn of the South would be 
solved. As the Senator from North Carolina pointed out, it is 
possible to have all the labor necessary for the cotton flelds 
without any change in the quota law. That can be done either 
by the adoption of his amendment or by proper allocation of 
those who come to the United States. 

I am myself fixed in the belief that no person, under any 
law, should be permitted to leave Europe for a permanent 
residence in the United States unless he is in possession of all 
the qualifications, mental, moral, and physical, which we should 
demand in raising a proper standard of citizenship in this coun- 
try. I believe that under the operation of this bill, if it is 
enacted into law, with the percentage based on the census of 
1910, and with the other wise provisions of the bill, there will 
be proper guarding of the country. 

Who are these persons who are coming, this very restricted 
number, under the provisions of any or all of the proposed 
immigration laws? Who are they? They are largely the fire- 
side friends and relatives of persons now here, 5 

We must make provision to admit them because of the indus- 
trial depression in the Old World, conditions over there which 
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' we have not striven to relieve. If I were a Republican I should 
be ashamed to think that nearly four years have passed and 
no effort has been made on the part of the Republican Party 
to bring about relief of economic conditions on the other side 
of the ocean. In my opinion, at the last day, there will be 
a lot of persons held responsible for a failure to seek relief 
for conditions existing over there. But if there is a failure 
of activity on the part of the administration, at least this 
Congress can pass a law which will give a little relief. By 
permitting the admission of some of these persons, they may 
enjoy the privileges of America, in spite of the failure of 
the administration to help improve conditions over there so 
that they might stay at home and live in decency. 

There are things which must be corrected. The law must 
be humanized. For instance, I remember that a Russian colo- 
nel and his wife started for the United States by way of Con- 
stantinople. When they got to Constantinople the American 
X. M. ©. A. had a lot of Russian refugees there, and nobody 
could speak the language. So they begged this Russian colonel 
to stay and act as interpreter. He was good enough to do 
that. After his work in connection with the Y. M. C. A. was 
ended, he sought then to come to the United States. But in 
the meantime a baby had been born, and when the family 
reached Ellis Island the authorities said the father and mother, 
being Russians, could come in, but the baby, born in Constan- 
tinople, was a Turk, and conld not come in. This was on the 
theory, I suppose, that if kittens are born in an oven they are 


not kittens but are biscuits. I do think that under this Dill’ 


no such thing can happen again. 

At the time of the massacre at Smyrna a little boy saw his 
father and mother and brothers killed and his sisters carried 
away to worse than death. This little chap slipped away, got 
down to the water front, went on board an American ship, and 
hid away in the hold. He was found after two or three days, and 
when they got to Ellis Island they took him off the boat, and be- 
cause the quota was exhausted sent him back to Smyrna. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota.. I saw in the papers a couple of 
days ago that the Senator from New York made a speech in 
Washington informing us that 90 per cent of the Senators are 
lawyers. Why is it, then, that these able attorneys, lawmakers, 
have not provided in the laws which they have for years and 
years been putting on the statute books some means of giving 


a leeway to certain officials of this Government to use common 


horse sense? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I will say, in reply to the 
Senator from Minnesota, that since the lawyers have failed to do 
that, it is the business of the laymen, like the Senator from 
Minnesota and myself, who are in the Senate now, to find a 
way to correct the defect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. But we need more laymen’ here 
Ton that purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, when we read a law we find 
on every third line the word “ provided.” Wherever that word is 
put in, it is where one of the lawyers of the Senate has inter- 
jected himself. 

There was once a family of six persons cast away on a desert 
island, and it looked very desperate for them. Because there 
was no ship in the offing, they were worse off than Robinson 
Crusoe. One member of the party happened to find a paper in 
his pocket, which turned out to be a real-estate lease drawn by a 
lawyer. In this were found so many provisions that the family 
was able to live on them for six months. 

I am sorry the Senator from Minnesota left after asking his 
questions. But, of course, we both believe there really is some 
virtue in lawyers and that they have their uses. 

My own idea is that we should complete this bill, so excel- 
Jent in its framework and in most of its parts, by making pro- 
vision in it for the exceptional cases such as I have described. 
We must make sure that the law is so humane that no wicked- 
ness can be perpetrated under it. Certainly no law of man 
should rise above the law of God in making possible the ex- 
clusion of persons who are clearly entitled to receive asylum 
in our country. I think we should see that the law is so writ- 
ten that they may be brought in if they are worthy and quali- 
fied. 

I hope the suggestion the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep] has made of a commission or of a body of some sort 
to study this question so that a permanent and scientific 
i tion law may be worked out will be adopted. T do 

that in the meantime we may well afford, for a period of 
two or three years, to be more generous in the admission of 
immigrants. Then, when the crisis which now confronts the 
world has been overcome and passed, I think all of us will be 
glad to have yery much more rigid restriction than at present, 


Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield for a question? 
Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 


Mr. FHSS. A good deal of the’ complaint against the ad- 
ministration of the law now on the statute books has been 
the treatment of immigrants at Ellis Island, and some of the 
statements made by the foreign press—including the press of 
Great Britain, for example—would lead the public to believe 
that Bilis Island nad become a detention station, and there- 
fore rather disgraceful. I have read so many very bitter 
complaints that have come through some agency to our desks 
that I took the matter up with the Secretary of Labor, and 


he wrote a statement for publication in which he said that if 


any person is detained overnight, it is in violation of the 
law: Consequently, that practice seems to have grown out 
of our quota regulations. If we limit the immigration to any 
particular percentage, the percentage will be violated, and 
the public here think we ought to cure that on the other side; 
that the examinations should be there rather than here. The 
public does not seem to realize that that would be rather diffi- 
cult without some treaty relations. I wonder whether we are 
taking steps in this measure to relieve that situation, at least. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very glad to answer 
the question of the Senator from Ohio. I had occasion, be- 
cause of my own official duties, to have intimate knowledge of 
conditions at Ellis Island. I want to say this, both for the 
present commissioner, Major Curran, and for his predecessor, 
Commissioner Wallis, that never were two finer; more ‘hu- 
mane men in the world in public office than those two men. 
It was not their fault that such things as those described could 
happen. An unlimited number of persons left the other side, 
more than the commissioner and his staff could handle. 
Away up at the Russian border I saw a great advertisement 
of a steamship line, an advertisement as long as the side of 
this Chamber, advertising the virtues of America, and saying, 
Come on.“ They were striving to get great numbers of per- 
sons to come over here. So, because of the lack of any pro- 
vision in the law preventing it, at midnight of the last day of 
every month there was a line of boats out at the 3-mile limit 
line, with steam up, smoke belching out of the funnels, captain 
on the deck, all waiting for the stroke of 12 In order to make 
a race for quarantine. The citizenship of our country: was 
determined, not by the quality of the souls on those ships but 
by the quality of the iron and the steel that made the vessels, 
the coaling of the furnaces, and the ability of the captains in 
the race. It was an outrage.’ In consequence thousands of 
immigrants: were crowded into the buildings which had been 
made for very much smaller numbers. Of course, there was 
overcrowding, and many of the things we read about hap- 
pened; but through no fault of the men in control. Such 
things can not happen under this bill. It would be impossible. 

Mr, FESS. That is what I want to know, whether this bill 
will correct that. 

Mr. COPELAND.: These evils can happen no longer. Under 
this bill the quota is divided into twelfths, and each consnt 
has a limited number; we will say, of red tickets for August, 
and blue ones for September. He can issue only the number 
he has. That number will never be in excess of the quota. 
So, under reasonable limits, every person who leaves the other 
side knows that he will be admitted to the United. States. 

Of course, there is sovereignty in every pation which can 
not be disregarded, and we can not go so far as to make the 
thorough examinations which are necessary for final determi- 
nation. So there will be physical examinations made at Ellis 
Island, as now; but the wicked, cruel things which have 
sone place in the past will be avoided after the passage of 

is bill. 

We can not afford to-shut the gates to the downtrodden and 
the oppressed unless we repudiate our history and our national 
spirit. We could well afford to be a little more generous, I 
think, than we are in this bill. We could afford, for a couple 
of years at least, to make the percentage, based on the census 
of 1910, 3 per cent instead of 2 per cent. $ think that the 
Jews and the Italians, and the others who would be cut off 
under the operation of a quota based on the census. of 1890— 
if we were to go back to the census of 1890, which would be a 
wicked discrimination against those from Poland, from Russia, 
and from Italy—haye proven that they have God's right to 
tread upon American soil. The soil which the Pilgrims have 
sanctified is the home of the refugee, 

Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soll where first they trod; 

They have left unstained what there they found 
Freedom to worship God. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, as long as the waters of 
Niagara pour into the channel below they produce a seething, 
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foaming, leaping torrent that never rests, As long as a stream 
of migrating peoples rushes over the gangways of the ships 
that bear them from other lands to this they produce a 
swirling, turbulent, disordered mass that is never permitted 
to reach an angle of racial, political, intellectual, or spiritual 
repose, While fertile lands in public or in private possession 
remained available on fairly easy terms and while the cities 
were still small the new accessions were distributed with a 
minimum of disturbante and maladjustment. With the dis- 
appearance, however, of the public-land frontier, the rise in 
price and the almost complete occupation of the habitable, 
cultivable, and readily obtainable areas until they are beyond 
the reach of the masses, who have only their labor to exchange, 
the extensive concentration of people in the factory districts 
and the cities, a condition has developed whereby the Amer- 
ican standard of living, a standard which still means for the 
majority of our population the most liberal supply of the 
things that sustain and beautify existence any country has 
ever known is being seriously imperiled, and whereby the dis- 
cord and the turmoil of former years are rendered tenfold 
more dangerous and intense. 

With our natural resources practically absorbed, and with 
humbers weighing upon subsistence to an ominous extent, any 
further entry, for the present at least, of inhabitants from the 
overcrowded and pauperized sections of the globe will but add 
to the economic crisis that is beginning to confront those 
already here and hasten the reduction of our standard of 
living toward the point of bare physical survival. With the 
farmers already here finding it increasingly difficult to make 
a living that will preserve American standards, why bring in 
more? With wage earners already here receiving an average 
return of only $1,100 a year why bring in more to compete for 
that inadequate return and then make it more inadequate? 

Let the foreign stream, from which all of us came, be arrested, 
therefore, until the reservoir into which it has been discharging 
may find a safe and peaceful level. 

The tremendous impetus immigration received shortly after 
the Civil War has made the position of native workers still 
more. difficult, that of the captains of industry still more power- 
ful, enabling the latter through the advantages afforded by an 
overcrowded labor market to add to their already enormous 
fortunes, helping to perpetuate and magnify the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth which came with the mechanical era. 
Since the Civil War over 25,000,000 aliens have swarmed into 
this Republic, only 1,000,000 less than all the white citizens in 
the United States in 1860, most of them unmarried and compet- 
ing on that basis with native hands of families, whereas only 
four or five million aliens had entered during our entire history 
from 1790 until the Civil War, and these were almost wholly of 
the same racial strains as those already here, namely, strains 
from northern Europe and the United Kingdom. Many of the 
25,000,000 entering since the Civil War have died, many have 
returned to the homelands after accumulating a stake at the 
expense of native standards, but the number here in 1920 was 
nearly 14,000,000, more than a fifth of our entire male popula- 
tion 21 years and over, and 7,000,000 of these were unnatural- 
ized birds of passage. 

The result is that the old pre-Civil War American stock is 
diminishing, its families decreasing because they can not be 
maintained against competition like this. The native white 
American laborer of pre-Civil War stock has already been 
driven from eastern industrial centers in such numbers as to 
change materially the racial complexion of States and com- 
munities famous in the struggle for American independence, In 
New York City, the foremost American metropolis, 53 per cent 
of the male population, 21 years and over, is foreign born; in 
Boston, 46 per cent; in Massachusetts, 41 per cent; in the New 
England States, 88 per cent; in the States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 35 per cent. I mention these con- 
ditions in no spirit of racial hostility, but to show that the 
United States is a veritable Tower of Babel. I join unreservedly 
in the eulogies of the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
on distinguished representatives of various races. 

Faneuil Hall in Boston, one of the landmarks of American 
history, has become the market place of a foreign quarter, and 
the English language is rarely heard about its walls and portals. 
Fifty-two foreign languages are spoken in this country, more 
than in all the European countries combined. Our national 
party committees find it necessary to print their literature in 
16 different languages, While these immigrants for the most part 
go quietly about their business, a large element forms the main 
source and breeding ground of revolutionary and anarchistic 
propaganda in this country, such as Bolshevism, I. W. W-ism, 
communism, and similar movements countenancing violence 


and disorder, There is no room for such movements beneath the 
American flag. Modern steamships and the demand for cheap 
labor in our rapidly expanding industries, our vast transporta- 
tion and construction enterprises undoubtedly gave the greatest 
impetus to the human tide that soon began to inundate our 
shores. Naturally the huge industrial organizations conspired 
with the steamship companies to unload these multitudes on 
our coasts. The result was a labor market so overstocked as to 
be more than ever at the mercy of industrial managers, the 
further massing of men, women, and children in tenements and 
slums amid surroundings of utter misery and want—wages, 
working hours, and conditions being such as to condemn them 
to thorough wretchedness. 

Judge Gary, of the Steel Trust, has been clamoring for more 
immigrants. A flooded labor market means wages on the lowest 
possible basis, and this means disastrous conditions for the 
retail merchant and the products of the farm. 

Meanwhile on the Pacific coast immigration from the Orient 
began to present threatening questions of racial, economic, and 
religious character. A little Japan has been established in the 
United States, as have duplicates of other countries almost 
equally antagonistic in racial characteristics, standards, cus- 
toms, and ideals, in various sections of the Republic. We 
possess no longer the racial unity and harmony which were 
ours when we declared American independence and established 
American liberty. We are a medley—a discordant, chaotic 
medley—of all the nations of the earth, and it is beyond human 
power to foretell the outcome. True Americanism demands 
that immigration cease until we can make careful analysis of 
the situation and work out some just and safe solution. 

Temporary admission for trade, exhibitions, study, travel, 
and so forth, admission of immediate members of families 
already here, and the other exceptions enumerated in the Harris 
amendment on which we voted yesterday should, of course, be 
allowed, 

In June of 1919, at a service in commemoration of Americans 
who had died in the World War, Arthur Twining Hadley, the 
well-known former president of Yale University, used the fol- 
lowing language: 


These men have fought their fight; ours remains before us. Fifty 
years ago Abraham Lincoln pointed out the way—the only way—in 
which the living can worthily commemorate the dead. It is for us to 
see that these heroic dead shall not have died im vain, The visible 
memorials which we may erect, whatever their usefulness or their 
beauty, are but symbols of our gratitude and affection. The gratitude 
and affection themselves are manifested in seeing that the work of the 
dead is not left half done. 

The need of this admonition is even greater to-day than it was when 
Lincoln spoke, for the dangers to freedom are more immediate and more 
complex to-day than they were 50 years ago. At the close of the Civil 
War we faced the comparatively simple problem of preserving freedom 
for men already trained in the principles of law and morals on which 
free institutions had been based, To-day we have to secure freedom 
to many races, with many standards of law and morals, more accus- 
tomed to despotic authority than to the exercise of self-government. 
Liberty is threatened from below as well as from above. 


Mr. President, when a man of the vision, the genius, and the 
standing of Arthur Twining Hadley tells us that the dangers to 
freedom are more immediate and more complex to-day than 
they were 50 years ago, due to the multiplication of races within 
our borders, it is well that we should pause. In the interest 
of the man from abroad who became an American citizen but 
yesterday, aS well as descendants of the first man who landed 
at Jamestown or Plymouth Rock over 300 years ago, in the 
interest of all who have assembled here from every land and 
clime, I support the proposal to discontinue immigration until 
an adequate standard of living, a unity of thought and spirit, 

be permanently safeguarded for all the myriads of man- 
kind that now constitute our population. 

Mr, HARRISON. If there is no one else to speak, can we not 
have a vote now on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Coretanp] to the amendment of the com- 
mittee? On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], 
and vyote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. = 

Mr. LODGE. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unpeswoop]. I transfer that pair to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr, Watson] and vote nay.” 


Mr, ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sraxxxxri to the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. EDGE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin IMr. Lengoor] is absent on 
account of illness. 

I also desire to state that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
‘Warson] is absent because of illness in his family, and that if 
present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce. that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]} is detained temporarily on busi- 
ness of the Senate, and that if he were present he would vote 
“yea” on the amendment to the amendment. 

The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 72; as follows: 


YEAS—-8 
Colt Edwards Gerry Sterling 
Copeland Elkins King Wellex 
NAYS—72 
Fernald Ears Reed, Pa 
aes — Ferris La in —. 
a ess ppa. 
2 Fletcher Metormick Shields 
AERE 8 McKellar Sdotrige 
roo! eo: cKinley ortri 
Broussard 8 Mclean Simmons 
Bruce Smith 
Hale . 
Cameron Harreld Neely field 
Ca Harris Norbeck Stephens 
Caraway n Norris Swanson 
Cum: Heflin Oddie 8 
Curtis Howell Overman adsworth 
Tale Jo Minn, . Walsh, Mont. 
Dial J + Mex, P Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pittman Wheele 
Ernst en Ralston Willis 
NOT VOTING—16 
Ashurst Johnson, Calif. Owen Stanley 
uzens La Follette Ransdell Underwood 
Eilge Lenroot Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mass. 
Greene Moses Smoot Watson 


So Mr. Coretann’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. WILLIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi. : 

Mr: HARRISON. I desire now to offer an amendment to 
mike the 1890 census the basis of the quota, unless the Senator 
from Ohio IMr. WAIXS] desires to offer an amendment propos- 
ing a 2 per cent quota. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I had expected at this time to 
offer the amendment as to the percentage, and, if the Senator 
from Mississippi will be as well satisfied with that arrange- 
ment, I shall now offer that amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I should prefer to vote on the question of 
the census basis before voting on the percentage. T realize, 
however, that because of the parliamentary situation the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has a right to perfect the Senate committee 
amendment before I have a right to offer my amendment, and 
if he insists upon that, of course, I shall have to abide by his 
insistence. 

Mr. WILLIS: I feel inclined to insist upon that right, and 
therefore I offer the amendment whieh I send to the desk. 

Mr. HARRISON.. I had desired recognition at this time to 
speak on my amendment, but if the Senator from Ohio wishes 
now to offer his amendment and desires to discuss it I will yield 
the floor te him. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Ohio to the committee amendment will be 
stated, 

The Reaprne Crunk. In the committee amendment, on mee 
12, line 10, before the words “per centum,” it is proposed to 
strike out the word “two” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ one.” 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President, the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment which has just been stated, having been 
explained somewhat at yesterday’s session, I shall take only a 
very short time in calling attention to it now. The Senate has 
just voted on the amendment offered by the Senator fram New 
York [Mr. CoreLAnp] to change the quota from 2 per cent to 
8 per cent. The amendment I am now proposing goes in just 
the opposite direction, In other words, if this amendment shall 
be adopted the quota will be 1 per cent instead of 2 per eent, 
as proposed by the committee amendment. 

I have offered this amendment, Mr. President, because there 
are some of those who believe in rigid restriction of immigra- 
tion, who at the same time feel that a basis founded upon the 
census returns of some year other than the year 1910 might 
work an unfavorable discrimination as against people of cer- 
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tain nationalities. For example, under the present law there 
are entitled to come into this country from Italy 42,000 immi- 
grants. Under the 2 per cent quota based on the census of 1890 
that 42,000 would be reduced to 4,000, and under the amendment 
which I now propose it would be 14,000. It Is likewise with 
various other nationalities. It is not necessary to elaborate 
upon that. 

I am one of those who believe in rigid restriction of immi- 
gration, but I am more concerned about holding the number 
down to a minimum than I am about undertaking to select 
upon racial and national lines. Therefore, I call the attention 
of the Senate to this amendment, first, because it is not ‘is- 
criminative; it does not give any one nation advantage úver 
another; and, secondly, being fair and equitable, at the same 
time it provides the lowest quota that is afforded by any of the 
different propositions pending before the Senate. So Senators 
who actually want to restrict immigration can vote for this 
amendment in the knowledge that it will give the smallest 
quota afforded by any of the different plans. Under it the 
quota will be approximately 120,000 a year; that provided 
under the Reed amendment, so called, will be 150,000, or 

000 more, and that provided under the 2 per cent quota, 
based on the census of 1890, commonly known as the John- 
son bill, will be 169,000, Therefore, those who wish to restrict 
immigration and at the same time enact’ a law which will be 
fair and equitable should vote for this amendment. I ask 


Mr. HARRISON. - Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, were the issue to be 
drawn solely between the census of 1910 and the census of 
1890 as the basis, respectively, for the quota provision, I would 
support the census of 1890, considering that to be preferable; 
but I have believed since the beginning of the discussion that 
the wisest and best provision was that contained in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerep],’ 
known as the “national origins“ amendment: That I think 
affords the soundest basis. Now, that the Senate by unani- 
mous vote as of yesterday has added the Reed amendment to 
this bill, to take effeet approximately ‘three years from now, 
I believe that in the interval between now and the taking 
effect of the national origins amendment it will perhaps be 
fairer to use the census of 1910 and thus obviate the un- 
doubted disappointment, and I may say bitterness, which would 
accrue were we to use the census of 1890 for that short period. 
I, therefore, expect to support the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio, to the effect that for the next three years immigra“ 
tion shall de at tiei rute of) 1 per cent on the basis‘ of the 
census of 1910. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I neglected to state what T 
should haye stated as a matter of fairness; that is; that this 
amendment was also offered by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Hants], and he very kindly consented to withdraw his 
amendment in order that this might be considered. 

X eall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. : 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the parlia- 
mentary situation were different, and if we were first voting 
on the census to be used as a basis for these quotas, I think I 
should vote for the census of 1890; but as it is reversed, and 
we are voting on the percentages before we vote on the census, 
and as I feel that if we are going to use the census of 1910 
the figure ought to be only 1 per cent, I expect to vote yea” 
on the amendment offered by thei Senator from Ohio; but if 
the 1890 census is adopted, I expect then to vote for a recon- 
sideration of the percentage, assuming that 1 per cent is 
adopted, for the reason that 1 per cent of 1890 would be far 
too small. 

In other words, if I have stated my position clearly, it comes 
down to this: In my judgment, the decision ought to be elther 
1 per cent of 1910 or 2 per cent of 1890; and I understand that 
the Senator from Mississippi expects, if his amendment pre- 
vails to make it 1890, to follow that with a motion to recon- 
sider the percentage quota. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I feel exactly as the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania feels about the matter. I shall vote 
for 1 per cent on 1910, but immediately following that I shall 
offer an amendment for 2 per cent upon the basis of 1890. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I hope the Senator will not do 
it immediately, because it seems to me wise that we clear up 
the only remaining committee amendment about which there 
is no debate; and then, under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
the Senator’s motion to adopt 1890 as the basis will be the next 
business. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, as we have not the opportunity 
to vote on the date first, which I think is the proper way of 
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proceeding, I shall vote as the Senator from Pennsylvania sug- 
gests, with a view, if 1890 prevails, of then making it 2 per 


cent. We shall have an opportunity to do that in the Senate. 

Mr. GERRY. Bir. President, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] has just stated that the national origin 
amendment offered yesterday by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep] was agreed to unanimously. I know that 
the Senater from New York did not intend to make a mis- 
statement, but I do not want that statement to go unchallenged. 
It was not a record vote. It was a viva voce vote, but it was 
not a unanimous vote. There were those of us, myself among 
them, who were epposed to the amendment: 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, there may be other Sena- 
tors who find themselves in a situation like that of the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator from Pennsylvania. The 
consideration of this bill bas been somewhat complicated by 
gentlemen's agreements. I shall vote as the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILIS] to 
the amendment of the committee, Upon that question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 792 

Mr. BROUSSARD. (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses}, I transfer that pair to the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep], and will vote. I vote “nay.” Í 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair as on the last vote, I yote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. A vote “yea” means a vote for the 
amendment. that reduces the percentages to one? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The amendment is to strike 
out the word “two” and insert the word “ one.” 

Mr. SMITH. And a vote yea” is a vote for “one”? I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr, GERRY (when the name of Mr. WAusH of Massachusetts 
was called). I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] is absent’ temporarily on official 
business of the Senate. If he were present he would vote 
“nay” on the pending question. 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. ERNST. Making the same statement as before, I vote 
„ ” 

yea. 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 25, as follows: 

YBAS—55 
Adams Fess Ladd Reed, Pa 
Bayard Fletcher ob. m 
Borah Frazier McCormick She; 
Bruce George McKellar Shields 
Cameron Glass McKinley immons 
Capper Gooding MeN: Smith 
Caraway Hale Mayfield Smoot 
Cummins Harris 2 + Stanfield x 
Curtis Harrison e Stephens 
Dale eflin erman Swanson * 
Dial Howell Pepper Trammell 
Diil Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Wadsworth 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Pittman Willis 
Ferris Kendrick Ralston 
NAYS—25 

RKrandegee Elkins McLean Walsh, Mont. 
Brookhart Fernald Norbeck Warren 
Broussard Gerry Norris Weller 

ursum Harreld ipstead Wheeler 
Colt ohnson, Minn Shortridge 
Copeland Keyes meer 
Edwards King Sterling 

NOT VOTING—16 

Ashurst Greene Moses Stanley 
Ball Johnson, Calif. Owen nderwood 
Couzens La Follette Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Lenroot Reed, Mo. fatson 


So Mr. WiLts’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I move that on line 10 of 
page 12 the word “one” be made “two,” and that on line 13 
of page 12 the figures 1910“ be changed to “1890." That is 
an 17 7 8 that will make the quota 2 per cent on the basis 
of 1 y A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator allow the 
Chair to suggest that the question now is upon agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, As I understand, the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. WIIIIsI has had an amendment adopted to the amendment 
proposed by the committee. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio 
offered an amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr, LODGE.. And that was adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And it has been agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. The question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. After that vote:is taken will the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Hangison] be in order? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. LODGE. One moment, Mr. President. The amendment, 
already amended by the proposition of the Senator from Ohio, 
which has been agreed to, is still open to perfecting amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Undoubtedly. 
$ ME MOREE: And we can bring the vote on the date there, 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
submit the question whether the Senate, having just voted to 
substitute “one” for “two,” can turn around immediately and 
substitute “two.” for one.“ 

Mr. LODGE. I thought the whole clause included the year. 
I see that it does not. I was mistaken, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am quite sure that the 
Senator from Ohio would not insist on any rule that might 
preclude the offering of an amendment fixing the number at 2 
per cent on the basis of 1890. I withdrew my amendment so. 
that the Senator might make his quota 1 per cent. I ean move 
to strike out this proposition and insert a substitute making it 
2 per cent upon the basis of 1890. There is not any use in 
getting into a Pau sige erect} wrangle about the matter. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President, if I may make a suggestion to 
the Senator from Mississippi, I suggest that we may have the 
vote which he desires in the Senate. I assure him that I 
recognize the truth of his statement that this matter was 
arranged by mutual understanding, 

Mr. HARRISON. I prefer to have the vote in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall not object to the request of the Sena- 
tor, although I call attention—— - ; 

Mr. LODGE. I hope the request, if I understand it, will be 
agreed to. We ought to settle now the question of the date of 
the census we will adopt. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the next 
amendment be held in order, so that we can vote upon the 
amendment changing “one,” in line 10, page 12, to “two,” and 
that I may move to strike out “1910” and make it “1890.” 
That will present the question of making it 2 per cent, based 
upon the census of 1890, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the Senator from Mississippi if he will not divide his 
proposition, so that we may vote upon substituting the census 
of 1890 for that of 1910, and then vote on the substitution of 
2 per cent for 1 per cent? i 

Mr. HARRIS. That is just what I was going to ask. 

Mr. HARRISON. If Senators desire to do that, it is 
entirely agreeable to me, 

The ati carta pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request? 

Mr. McCORMICK. There ought to be a definition of the 
unanimous-consent agreement which would be intelligible to all 
Senators. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent again that my 
amendment now be considered pending, and that the percent- 
age be fixed at 2 per cent, based on the census of 1890. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator couple with that the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from South Carolina, that there be a 
division, and that the two propositions be voted on separately? 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to get a vote on the 2 per cent 
proposition, based on the census of 1890. 

Mr. SMITH. Before that is agreed to, I would like to say 
that I do not feel disposed to vote for the 2 per cent propo- 
sition, coupled with the 1890 provision. I would like to vote 
for the 1890 proposition, but not for the 2 per cent. I think 
it would be better to vote on the date, and then to vote on the 
percentage. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I insist that the amend- 
ment be divided so that we can vote on the question of making 
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it 1 per cent or 2 per cent, based on the census of 1890. I 
object to the unanimous-consent agreement unless that is 
authorized in the agreement. The question can be divided. 

My reason for it is that if we adopt 2 per cent, based on the 
census of 1890, then those of us who may desire to vote for 1 
per cent, based upon the census of 1890, will have been pre- 
cluded absolutely from voting on that question, unless we can 
obtain another unanimous-consent agreement. We can ascer- 
tain the sentiment of the Senate and the will of the Senate by 
dividing the question. i 

Mr. HARRISON. I will change my request. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to me 
for an explanation? 

Mr. HARRISON. Just let me state my unanimous-consent 
request. It is that we vote on the question of basing the quota 
on the census of 1890, and then afterwards we can fix what- 
ever percentage we want to fix. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
for just a moment? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We already have a unanimous- 
consent agreement giving the Senator from Mississippi ex- 
actly what he is now asking. If the Senator will permit the 
pending committee amendment to be voted on, and will allow 
the next committee amendment to be voted on, we already 
have a unanimous-consent agreement, made two weeks ago— 
so it is no wonder the Senator has forgotten it—by which his 
motion to change 1910 to 1890 must next be taken up, after 
the last committee amendment. It will come along in’ due 
course, if the Senator will permit us to proceed. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator that I realize 
that that is true, but the trouble with the situation is that 
it has been suggested that because of the committee amend- 
ment having been amended we might be precluded from 
voting again on the percentage after the census of 1890 has 
been fixed. If the date should be fixed by a majority vote 
we would be precluded from going back and voting on changing 
the percentage. I merely want the situation so that the Senate 
can vote to express itself as to whether it wants 1 per cent or 
2 per cent, based on the census of 1890. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Could not the Senator move 
to reconsider the vote by which we fixed 1 per cent, if the 
other vote were taken? $ 7 

Mr. HARRISON. I think so, and it could be done in the 
Senate, as far as that is conterned. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is not necessary to take the time to do 
that when we could do it by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRISON. If there is to be no further debate on the 
rest of the committee amendments in section 8, let the Senate 
vote on them, and then I will proceed with this other propo- 
sition. I understand I have unanimous consent now to offer 
the amendment changing “1910” to “1890.” : 

Mr. McCORMICK. Without reference to the percentage? 

Mr. HARRISON. Without reference to the percentage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Mississippi, which, as the Chair 
understands it, is that it will be in order at this time to offer 
an amendment in line 13, page 12, changing “1910” to “1890? 

Mr. HARRISON, I understood there was some committee 
amendment that was to be acted upon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us vote on that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. For that reason I object, and 
I ask that we proceed in order with the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question, in regular 
order, is upon agreeing to the committee amendment in line 
10, page 12, as amended: 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
inguiry. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, that would mean concurrence 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio, making it 
1 per cent based on the census of 1910? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not attempt 
to interpret it. The Chair suggested what the Chair believed 
to be the proper method of dealing with this parliamentary sit- 
uation, and it was not followed. The Chair can not attempt 
to interpret what the amendment will be if adopted as amended. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire just what the question will 
be? As I understood, the motion of the Senator from Ohio 
was to strike out “two” and insert one.” 

Mr. LODGE. That has been done. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Then what becomes of the remaining com- 
mis eee striking out from line 13 to “1910,” in 
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Will the Senator listen to me 


Mr. WILLIS. That is the pending question. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment has been perfected by insert- 
ing “one” instead of “ two.” 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr, President, a parliamentary inquiry, 
further. 
er PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 

quiry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In that case there was no sense in moving 
to strike out “two” and insert “one,” because by agreeing 
to the committee amendment we would have settled the whole 
question. 

Mr. WILLIS. There were two different ways of reaching 
the same end, and we have adopted this way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is something purely perfunctory and 
not worth while. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is one more committee 
amendment to be acted on. There is no disagreement about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 12, line 13, after the numerals 
“1910,” it is proposed to strike out down to and including the 
numerals “1910,” in line 21, and to insert “but the minimum 
quota of any nationality shall be 100,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


The annual “quota” of any nationality shall be 1 per cent of the 
number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resident in con- 
tinental United States as determined by the United States census of 
1910, but the minimum quota of any nationality shall be 100. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move to strike out “1910,” on line 18, 
page 12, and to insert “ 1890.” 

Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a few moments. 
I want to say in the beginning that in all the history of the 
Government there has never been any partisanship touching 
the immigration question. Representatives and Senators have 
voted their individual convictions on the subject. When the 
first literacy provision was adopted in an immigration bill it 
was vetoed by Grover Cleveland, a Democrat. The next liter- 
acy provision that was adopted by the Congress was vetoed 
by President Taft, a Republican. The next by President Wil- 
son, a Democrat. President Harding signed the first quota 
law, and the expression of the present President of the United 
States—Mr. Coolidge—is familiar to all. In his first message 
to Congress one of the best parts of that message—indeed, I 
would say the best part of the message—was that touching 
immigration, and let me recall to the Senate what he said on 
that occasion: 


American institutions rest solely on good citizenship. They 
were created by people who had a background of self-government. 
New arrivals should be limited to our capacity to absorb them into 
the ranks. of good citizenship. America must be kept American. For 
this purpose it is necessary to continue a policy of restricted immi- 
gration. It would be well to make such immigration of a selective 
nature— 


We have done that in this bill 
with some inspection at the source— 
We have done that in this bill 
and based either on a prior census or upon the record of naturalization, 


I shall not read further. The President makes it plain that 
he is for basing our immigration quota upon a census prior to 
that of 1910. He could not have used stronger language in in- 
dorsing the 1890 census—which is the only other census that has 
been discussed and been considered—than he employed in that 
particular message. 

Indeed, we will comply with the President’s request if we 
adopt the 1890 census in toto, because the “national origin” 
amendment, offered yesterday by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania, has already been incorporated in the bill, to take effect 
July 1, 1927. If we go a step further and adopt the amendment 
I have proposed, we will then have complied in full with Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s request. 

As a further evidence that there has never been any politics 
in this question, may I say that the first amendment proposing 
to base immigration on the census of 1890 was offered by a 
Republican Senator, our colleague, the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. That was followed up by the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Republican Party in this body, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], who indorsed 
it by offering an amendment fixing the 1890 census as the basis. 
Indeed, a Republican Member of the House, Congressman 
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JOHNSON of Washington, was the author of the proposal in the 
House, and it was incorporated there. I read in the report of the 
House Committee on Immigration on the bill that the 1890 cen- 
gua was adopted by 15 out of the 17 members of the committee. 
Only two opposed it. 

Now, I subinit to the Senate that we are all anxious to proceed 
with the legislation before us. Much legislation is on the calen- 
dar to be finished. ‘The American people are demanding a tax 
reduction. Both sides of the Senate have told the people we 
would give it to them at the very earliest moment. The revenue 
bill is here. It awaits our action. 

The House has adopted a basis of 2 per cent on the census of 
1890. If we adopt a basis of 2 per cent on the census of 1890, 
we have put that part of the question behind us. In conference 
that will not be in disagreement. The two bodies will have 
come together and we will bé that much nearer to taking up the 
tax reduction measure and considering it, as well as other im- 
portant legislation, in this ‘body. 

Let us study the figures on the proposition as to whether we 
would rather have a basis of 1 per cent on the census of 1010 
or 2 per cent on the census of 1890. I voted yesterday for total 
exclusion, and I voted for the amendment providing 1 per cent 
on the census of 1910, because I want to go to the limit, But I 
believe the wise thing for this body to do is to adopt the basis 
of 2 per cent on the census of 1890, so that the House and the 
Senate will have agreed on that point and the matter will be 
concluded, so far as that question is concerned. ; 

Then there would be little left, because the two bodles 
agree on the basis of selection of the immigrants at the source, 
Splendid, wise provisions have been incorporated in both. the 
bills, and there will be little remaining in disagreement. In 
view of the action of the Senate on yesterday in adopting the 
Reed amendment, operative after July 1, 1927, putting into 
effect the racial or national group idea, we can not do anything 
else but vote for the 1890 census basis, because all the argu- 
ment that was made yesterday in support of the Reed amend- 
ment dealing with national origin bears out the theory that im- 
migration should come ‘into this country according to quotas 
fixed on the census of 1890. If we adopt the census of 1910 
as a basis, we would discriminate not only against the Ameri- 
cans here but against northwestern Hurope in too great a de- 
gree. 

It has been said, and some Senators are led astray by the 
statement, and some people in the country believe from what 
has been said, that the 1890 census discriminates: against 
southern and southeastern Europe, It does not do anything 
of the kind. Why did we not adopt 1920 instead of 1910, I ask of 
those who voted for it and who believe in that idea? The 1910 
basis is a discrimination against the 1920 census just as much 
as the 1890 census might be a discrimination against the 1910 
census. But, as I said a moment ago, the 1890 census does not 
oe eriminate against southern and southeastern Europe, and 
why? 

According to the estimates of aliens from southern and 
southeastern Europe, there are 6,000,000 of them living in the 
United States, Six millions! There are in the United States 
about 95,000,000 white people. The number born in southern 
and eastern Europe now living in this country is only 5 per 
cent of our total white population. 

It has been admitted in this discussion, and the statistics 
will bear out this statement, that the 1910 census would give 
southern and southeastern European nations 45 per cent of the 
total immigration quota. That would be nine times their pro- 
portionate share. To-day there are in the United States ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 persons who were born or their parents 
born in southern and eastern European countries. To put it 
another way, there are 12,000,000 persons now in the United 
States: of southern and eastern European stock. That number 
constitutes approximately 113 per cent of our total white popu- 
lation. Under the 1890 census approximately 15 per eent of 
the total immigration quota would come from southern and 
eastern Europe. You will see, sirs, that that is practically 4 
per cent more than that section would be entitled to. There 
is not a single alien citizen in the United States who comes 
from southern or eastern European. stock who has cause to 
complain against the 1890. census. The discrimination is in his 
favor instead of being against him. Why should he desire the 
diserimination in his favor that would assuredly come from 
southern and eastern Europe on the 1910 census? In that 
event, while he is entitled to only a little more than 11 per cent 
of the total number of immigrants to the United States, 
southern and eastern Europe would then be able to send four 
times that number, r 

May I point out to the Senate the startling fact that up until 

1890 immigration that came to the United States from northern 
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and western Europe was 91 per cent of the whole, while from 
southern and eastern Hurope it was only 9 per cent? In the 
years following, let us see how the figures change. They tet the 
tale. They point the reusons why public opinion is crystallized 
in behalf of the 1890 census as à basis. Take the next 20 years 
following 1890, From southern and eastern Europe the number 
had increased from 9 per cent to approximately 69 per cent, 
while the percentage of those who had come from northern and 
western Hurope had decreased during that period from 91 per 
cent to 31 per cent. Now take the period from 1910 to 1920. 
We find that from northern and western Europe only 22 per cent 
came, while from southern and eastern Europe the number had 
increased to 77 per cent. If we had not restricted immigration 
under the present quota law and the bars had remained down, 
tlie number that would have come from eastern and southern 
Europe would have been startling. 

And, sirs, if the present condition and unfair quota from that 
particular section of the world are permitted to continue, the 
time will come when, because of the powerful influences they 
work upon their representatives in Congress, it will be im- 
possible to pass any other restrictive immigration legislation. 
I have not anything against any man in these United States, no 
matter from what country his ancestors or he may have come. 
I app te the splendid American citizens, in millions.of cases, 
that they have made and the high services they have given to 
their country. I do not forget when the call to arms came in 
the late Great War how they responded to the colors and in 
10,000 instances showed real and true Americanism, P 

The amendment I have offered is intended to cast no reflection 
upon any alien citizen in this country, nor reflect upon any 
foreign country. I just belieye we have permitted under our 
liberal immigration regulations far too many to come from 
some countries. It can not be a wise policy for the United 
States to admit a greater number of foreign peoples than it can 
properly assimilate. If we do this we will lose the real Ameri- 
can spirit. The very great numbers that have come to this 
country during the last 10 years have presented a dangerous 
situation. > 

We have seen foreign colonies built; we have seen a constant 
enlargement of foreign newspapers established; we have seen 
a growing influence upon the part of these people in American 
politics that have sometimes shown that they love thelr mother 
country more than they do their adopted country. Whenever, 
the situation is presented that alfen citizens In the United 
States, when conditions arise between this country and their 
former country, feel that they must employ their influences in 
behalf of the old country against the United States, then it has 
become a dangerous situation. I appreciate and I applaud that 
alien character in America who has properly imbued the spirit 
of our institutions and employs his talents to promote the com- 
mon welfare of our country; but I loathe, and I would like to 
see driven from our shores, every alien citizen who, when crises 
arise, is foreign in sympathy and un-American in feeling, It is 
not fair to those alien citizens who came, or whose ancestors 
came, from southern and eastern Europe to have thrown into 
this country as their neighbors and as their kind undesirable 
citizens of that country. It reflects upon the patriotic alien here 
who breathes the spirit of true Americanism. And be not de- 
celved, sirs; there are thousands and thousands of these alien 
citizens who came, or whose ancestors came, from that section 
of the world who desire only the cream of the population of 
those sections to cast anchor here. And they do not desire that 
they come in such numbers that they can not be properly as- 
similated and become real American citizens. I sympathize 
with the reasons that prompt American labor to champion re- 
stricted immigration. It is unfair to our own labor that the 
cheap labor of Europe should be thrown upon America to de- 
stroy our standard of. living; but it is fot that question that 
influences me most and fills me with a conviction that we should 
restrict immigration to America. That question is 1 ed 
but it is not paramount. God bless us, there is something 
deeper than that, something that moves me stronger than that, 
and that is our American civilization, the preservation of our 
ideals and the sanctity of our institutions. Let us look at the 
proposition from the broad, the big American viewpoint. 

In the consideration of this question, let us pay less attention 
to the protests that come from allens and pay more attention 
to the petitions that come from Americans. In this fight for 
the adoption of the 1890 censts and to restrict immigration, 
may I say, sirs, that while we may bring down upon our heads 
the disfavor of a few, we will receive the approval and ap- 
plause of those splendid and patriotic organizations through- | 
out this country that are fighting to preserve American tradi- 
tions and uphold American principles. If it was unfair to 
Italy and Greece, do you imagine that those brave young lads 
that comprise the American Legion--comrades in arms with 
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the gallant soldiers from those countries in the late Great War— 
would want it adopted? There is not a single organization in 
this country, the principles of which were founded upon real 
Americanism, that is not to-day appealing to this Congress for 
the speedy adoption of this amendment. And to me, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is a beautifiul thought that this week while a great 
organization of splendid and noble women is gathered here, at 
the annual convention of the Daughters of the American Rey- 
olution—gatbered by the thousands from every section of this 
broad land, women descended from those sturdy patriots who 
came here from northern and western Europe and made possi- 
ble this Government, an organization inspired by lofty Ameri- 
can ideals and the true American spirit—we should be consid- 
ering this question. As they bring their convention to a close, 
let us bring their ideas into the pages of this legislation. It 
can not be done more appropriately than through the adoption 
of this amendment. It incarnates the principles upon which 
that great organization was founded. I would rather accept 
the views of that organization than to be diverted either by 
threats or fear of some society that does not breathe the same 
high principles of real Americanism. 

We ought to adopt the 1890 basis. It is the right method. 
It will put behind us any differences as between the House 
and Senate. It would be a closed chapter in the permanent 
immigration policy of this country. Let us get together on 
it and put it through, and it, together with the other very pro- 
gressive and wise provisions of this legislation, will insure to 
America an immigration so restricted and so carefully selected 
that it will make for our future good. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I have not taken very 
much time on the bill and therefore venture to add a word 
to what has been said by my friend from Mississippi. 
consideration of the bill during the last two days, in the dis- 
cussion of the parliamentary mosaic which has been laid out 
by those in charge of the bill, little stress seems to have been 
laid upon prospective, the almost immediately prospective 
unemployment in the United States. Whatever may have 
been said on the floor, most of us will acknowledge in the 
cloakroom that there is every promise that during the next 
year there will be a diminution of employment and that if it 
become widespread enough, strikes, reduction of wages, lower- 
ing of the standard of living of the American workmen, will 
follow. The first signs of inevitable unemployment are found 
in the reduction of wholesale prices by manufacturing estab- 
lishments, Any man may learn upon inquiry that every- 
where bids are being made which promise no profit to the 
bidders; that here and yonder there is part-time employment; 
that there is here or there a diminution of employment. 

There are some who haye been bold enough to predict that 
the settlement of the reparations will inaugurate an era of 
intensive trading between European. countries, the purchase of 
foodstuffs for western and central Burope, from Rumania 
and Poland, and that presently for a period the reparations 
settlement will redound to the economic injury of the United 
States until, after a lapse of years, Europe has been economi- 
cally restored. Those countries trading upon a proper basis, 
the reparations question settled, will trade with one another 
before they buy from us. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrrson] has said that 
this question never has been a partisan question, We would 
be partisans if we were to disguise from ourselves or from the 
country the impending reductions in the volume of manu- 
facture, the probable reduction of the tonnage carried by the 
railways, the diminution of employment, and unless the volume 
of immigration be restricted rigidly, widespread unemploy- 
ment and widespread diminution of wages by American wage 
earners and the consequent results to the American farmer 
who will have need of an American market when the European 
PHY for American goods is very much smaller than it is 
to-day. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a 
very short time. I think I ought to say a word, however, as 
to the objections which have been urged in support of the 
proposition of going back to the census of 1890. 

The quota law under which we have been working for the 
past three years was something new. There was a threatened 
flow of immigration from Europe at the close of the World 
War, especially from southern and eastern Europe. The quota 
law was designed to check that flow. It has operated to do it; 
it has achieved its purpose. r 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say just a word as to the 
present situation. I am not dealing with the racial origins 
plan which is designed to become operative some years hence, 
if. we can work out that great problem; but I am dealing with 
present conditions. The present quota law was based upon the 
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number of nationals of each group living in the country at the 
time the law was passed, That was the principle of the law. 
We could not take the census of 1920, because the figures were 
not available, so we took the nearest approach to it, which was 
the census of 1910. For three years that quota law has been 
in operation, The different groups coming in under the law 
have been selected, and it has been adjusted to those groups. 
They have become accustomed to the principle upon which this 
emergency quota law was based, namely, the number of 
nationals here at the time. Under the operation of that quota 
law northern and western Europe got 55 per cent and southern 
and eastern Europe got 45 per cent. It was not exactly an 
equal distribution, because it slightly favored northern and 
western Europe, but we may say that it operated with sub- 
stantial equality. That law has been in force for three years. 
The 12,000,000 of foreign born from Europe have become 
accustomed to the operation of that law. 

Now, to go back and base the quota on the census of 1890 
is practically the same as providing a quota of 1 per cent 
for southern and eastern Europe and 5 per cent for northern 
and western Europe. Let us deal with present conditions, not 
with what may happen three or four years hence, when we 
may solve what may not prove to be the unsolvable problem of 
racial origins. Let us deal with the present state of the 
world and consider the 12,000,000 foreign-born residents of 
this country. 

Do Senators wish to depart from the principle of substan- 
tial equality based upon the number of nationals who are 
here, and enact a law which will admit five Prussians to one 
Italian? If Senators are going to do that, why go back to 
the crude artifice of adopting the census of 1890 when there 
were hardly any of the southern and eastern European people 
here, and when the number of northern and western Euro- 
peans had reached a maximum? 

For what reason is it proposed to go back to the census -of 
1890? The reason is the desire to exclude southern and eastern 
Europeans. If you are going to do that, do it openly. It is 
proposed for the very purpose of discrimination and for no 
other purpose; and that will be its operation. It will admit 
five immigrants from northern and western Europe to one 
immigrant from southern and eastern Europe; it will allot 
87 per cent of our immigrants to northern and western Hu- 
rope; and it is being done for the very purpose of discrimina- 
tion and with the intent to classify those who come from 
southern and eastern Europe as undesirable, or as being on 
a lower level. 

Mr. President, we have 6,000,000 of southern and eastern 
Europeans living among us who are just as proud of their 
races as we are of our race. Nothing so accentuates national 
prejudice as racial discrimination, It is now proposed to 
divide our 12,000,000 of alien population in the United States 
to-day into two groups of 6,000,000 each. We are in effect 
saying to one of these groups of 6,000,000, “We wish you 
never had come here; you Italians are on a lower level than 
are the Prussians.” Italy replies, We fought by your side; 
will you now admit five of our enemies to one loyal Italian?” 

The proposal to use the census of 1890 as a basis, as I 
have said, is a crude artifice; it is a subterfuge. The same 
purpose could be accomplished openly and above board by 
providing a quota of 1 per cent, based on the census of 1910 
for southern and eastern Europe and 5 per cent, based on the 
same census for northern and western Europe. 

Mr. President, my protest rests on the ground of this dis- 
crimination. I never will consent to base our immigration law 
upon the new principle of racial discrimination that is involved 
in this proposition. For 130 years we have had Selection, so 
far as Europe is concerned. Now, we have a quota limiting 
the number, and here it is proposed to raise the question of 
racial discrimination. It is proposed to drift from broad 
American nationalism to racialism; it is proposed to adopt, 
so far as our foreign born are concerned, the policy of Ger- 
many. It was the racial feeling of Germany that Germans 
were a superior race in the world that led to their downfall. 

I tell you, Mr. President, that in this proposition to go back 
to the census of 1890 as a basis for the quota calculation there 
is involyed the adoption of an immigration law based upon 
racial discrimination, which is the most dangerous and un- 
American principle ever propounded in the American Senate, 

I protest against adopting the census of 1890 as a quota basis 
as a crude artifice founded upon racial discrimination. There- 
fore, I hope the Senate will not adopt it. It would be better to 
suspend immigration than to take this step, for then all would 
be upon an equality; it would be better to make the quota 
one-tenth of 1 per cent; it would be better to do anything, I 
say, rather than to proclaim in the United States the doctrine 
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that as between two great racial groups of 6,000,000 each one is 
superior and the other is inferior. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in taking the American posi- 
tion I can hardly be accused of taking a stand that means dis- 
crimination against any particular nation or people, I voted on 
yesterday to close the door, except as to those provided for in 
the amendment of the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris], and absolutely to prevent any foreigners from coming 
into our country for a given period of time. I did that, Mr. 
President, upon a conviction that had come to me from a close 
study of this question for 16 years and more. 7 

I have seen the growing danger of unrestricted immigration, 
aud I have seen the time come when the law that we have which 
permits immigrants to enter our country is not being enforced. 
We have fallen upon a time when immigration agents are 
growing rich out of, as I said on yesterday, selling the birth- 
right of the American boy and girl for money. We have come 
to a time when in some of the States in our Union as much as 
62 per cent of their population are foreign born or the children 
of foreign born, I suggest, as an humble American, that it is 
high time that this country wake up to the dangers that 
threaten it. If, as the able and eloquent Senator from Missis- 
sippi has said, it is hard to pass a measure restricting immigra- 
tion now, what will it be 10 years from now, if the racial groups 
spoken of by the Senator from Rhode Island are banding them- 
selves together to fight against an American plan to protect 
this Republic from the dangers that threaten it? If they are 
strong enough now seriously to handicap Congress in passing 2 
measure of this kind, what will their influence be 10, 20, or 30 
years from now? 

Mr. President, we have reached the time in the life of this 
Nation when those who are for America must stand out on the 
one side and those who are willing to throw the gates of our 
country open to an indiscriminate horde of unfit foreigners must 
stand on the other side. 

As for myself, I prefer to take my stand at the altar place 
with those who love America better than any other country on 
earth. I want to do, in this legislation, what is to the highest 
and best interest of my own country. I am not legislating for 
Italy or for any other foreign country. They have nothing to 
say upon this subject. I am legislating, if I know my own 
heart, for the good of the people who live here now and those 
who will be born here and live here when I am gone. 

Mr. President, I have seen a dangerous step taken by Re- 
publican leaders recently. I have seen the leadership on the 
other side, with their President and Secretary of State, commit 
themselves to a policy that would permit diplomatic arr: 
ments to say who shall come into this country and become citi- 
zens here, They did that with reference to Japan. I saw that 
position beaten to a frazzle by Democratic leadership in this 
body, aided by a few Progressives on the other side. 

Mr. President, the people ought to wake up. If we have 
come to the time when, instead of guarding our own household 
and saying who shall come into our American household and be 
a citizen in it, we can parcel out that right to one nation. how 
long will it be before other nations will demand that right and 
say, “ You have given that right to Japan; you withhold it from 
me; therefore you are discriminating against me”? That 
would be a kind of discrimination that the nations would resent. 

Mr. President, the position of those who say that we must 
not restrict immigration now is untenable. 

I hold in my hand a newspaper clipping from the Washington 
Times of April 11 telling about the difficulties encountered 
when this measure was up for passage in the House: 


The opposition to the 1890 census as a basis for the quota is vigor- 
ous and determined. It is led by Congressmen from the large cities, 
where there are many foreign-born citizens, and from New England, 


My good friend who has just spoken is from Rhode Island, 
a splendid State in our sisterhood, but there are over 60 per 
cent of foreign born and their offspring in his State. Have we 
enough Americans here to speak the American spirit, to talk 
the American language, to vote for the benefit of America, to 
take a positive American stand on this question now? If not, 
Mr. President, the day is coming when we can not take it, I 
said here once before, and I will remind the Senate again—it 
seems to be necessary to remind some people a good many 
times—that James Randall, the great old poet of Maryland, 
who wrote Maryland, My Maryland, said just before he 
passed away— 

I have no fear of my country, except that the time will come when 
you can draw a line through it and ask the native stock and their 
offspring to get on one side and the foreigners on the other, and they 
will outnumber the Americans, 
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Mr. President, we have reached the time now—this paper is 
telling the truth—when pressure is being brought to bear by 
some people here who want more people to come. That is nat- 
ural, Mr. President. I am not complaining at some of them; 
but shall we permit them to have their way when we haye 
discovered that it is not good for our country for them to con- 
tinue to come in such large numbers? I ought to speak for 
America, and so ought you; and I want to suggest again that 
the American stock in these districts and in these States ought 
to get their heads together and do a little thinking, and just 
say to the foreigners in their midst: “We welcomed those of 
you who are here who are making good citizens. We are glad 
to have you in our midst if you are American patriots, but we 
think you ought to manifest more interest in the institutions of 
America, instead of lending your influence to build up traffic for 
steamship companies and make rich corrupt immigration agents 
in bringing people in here who are not fit to become citizens of 
the United States;” and they have been coming, hundreds of 
them. Thousands and hundreds of thousands of them have 
come. 

It is the duty of a nation to protect itself against a danger 
of that character, and that is what we are trying to do; and 
this paper tells us that those who have large numbers of for- 
eign voters in their districts are the ones who are fighting 
this legislation to the death. We are told that New England 
is against this measure; that New England does not want 
restricted immigration. Why? Because more than 50 per cent 
of the population of some of their States is foreign born and 
the offspring of foreigners. 

Mr. President, I want to read a line from an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Post of March 24, 1924. 


Much of this opposition to restrictions on immigration is traceable 
to an effort to curry favor with so-called foreign votes. 


Think of that, Senators. The time has come for somebody 
to give attention to the American voter. Will not American 
men and women remember these things? Are they going to 
the polls and vote blindly and permit men to be punished who 
dare to vote to keep cutthroats, kidnapers, bomb throwers, Bol- 
sheviks, anarchists, and communists from poisoning our very 
civilization? Are they going to punish an American because 
he stands up and says, “I am for America“? 

The Bible says: 


If any provide not for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, be hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel. 


And yet here are Americans seeking to provide for their own 
household, to protect it, and to say to all in it, “ Let us stop 
and take an accounting. Let us take stock. How many for- 
eigners. are here? What are they doing? How many criminals 
are amongst them, how many communists, spreading the poison 
of communism, assailing the American home and running 
counter to the concepts of the Christian religion and Christian 
civilization”? But they say, “No; do not bother about that. 
You will lose the foreign voter. The foreigner will punish you. 
Sh-h-h! Do not say that. If you do, whisper it, because the 
foreigners will punish you.” Well, I hope to be able to get 
on the hustings a good deal this fall, and I am going to ask 
some of these people whether or not they are for doing that 
which pleases the foreign voter in our midst or doing the thing 
that will safeguard the ideals and institutions of America. 

All praise to those who have come here from abroad and 
have become Americans in the true sense. I am not criticizing 
them except wherein they permit their influence to be used 
to pour into our country others that we are not ready to 
assimilate. 

Mr. President— 


A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself. 


The farseeing statesman will undertake to provide against. 
a danger that a great many people may not see. I saw, under 
the leadership of the opposition, the worst panic that ever 
cursed a country burst upon America, when a few eastern finan- 
ciers raked up millions. That was in 1920 and 1921; and what 
happened? In addition to destroying property values by the 
billions, it drove 7,000,000 working men and women out of 
employment. 

What are you doing with unrestricted immigration? You are 
bringing in a horde of foreign laborers to work in competition 
with these already here. You are swelling the army of wage 
earners in America; and when another disturbance comes, in- 
stead of there being enough work to keep these employed, 
more will be turned out or working for wages that will make 
them eke out a miserable existence. 
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T plead for fuir play for the laboring man. Four millions of 
boys were culled! to tlie colors, und over half of them yes; 
two-thirds of them Were boys wllo earned their living by the 
sweat of their brow or who worked’ with their Hands, When 
they were dischargéd from the Army, what became of them in 
the time of this panic? Foreigners who had come here had 
their places, and our boys slept in parks in the big cities’ of the 
country— those who had! dared to do and offered to dié in behalf 
of our flag. I want somebody to think of them to some extent’ 
When we are diseussing this question. 

Let me read further from this editorial: 


The fighting line along which the forces of patriotism, are or should 
be engaged runs'across the hearths’ of Atherican homes and the altars 
of American ideals and the monuments of American development and 
tue foundations of American institutions. 


That is what is at stake, Mr. President, 


If an invasion by armed forcé: were tlireatened, all true Americans 
everywhere! would be rallying to defense. But the invasion threatened 
by immigration is meeting with no such general resistance, Neverthe- 
less it is an invasion of! Avrerica’ that it menaces, and not the less 
wInenacing because it comes not with banners flying and drums beating. 
Rather it i» for that more dangerous, move threatening, more nienac- 
Ing to America and to things American, + 
| The invasion thus threntened goes to the home, to the town, to the 
city, to the State, to the Nation. It is directly or indirectly’ aimed 
against American’ institutions, aguinst American ideals; American con- 
cepts, American: ways: of sentinent and thought, It menaces American 
industry and American citizenship and American blood. 


This editorial Is a trumpet call to Americans the country 
over. 

I want somebody to give attention to the other side of this 
question—the side that puts America’ first in our minds, and 
hearts, and votes. What are we here for? To pass an immi- 
gration law that will please certain foreign nations? Not at 
all. The Senator who feels that. way is not taking the Ameri- 
can view and is not voting for the American, side of this im- 
portant question. What motive, then, will induce Senators to 
vote for a proposition that is not for, the best interests of our 
own country? Is it in order to have himself reelected? My, 
election and yours: to the office of United States Senator is an 
insignificant thing compared to the welfare of America and 
Americans now and in the years to come. The Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party can well afford to lose men 
who will vote in order to carry out the mandates of a forelgn 
country on the most vital questions that so vitally affect the 
present and future welfare of our Nation. 

I remember a few years ago the father of restricted immigra: 
tion; representing a district in. Congress from my State; Hon. 
John L. Burnett—peace to his ashes—made a trip through the 
Old World studying the immigration question. He visited Sicily, 
und he asked the citizens there what had become of the Italian’ 
bandits who used to annoy them and give them so much trouble. 
They spoke! with one voice, and said; „They have all gone to 
America.“ So outlaws’ and criminals’ are coming Here from 
foreign countries. A few years ago the King of Denmark 
pardoned 700 convicts; criminals in the penitentiary, with the’ 
distinct understanding that they go to the United States; and 
they came, 

Oh, Mr. President, a humiliating confession to make, but the 
eriminal refuse’ of other countries can by paying money to 
corrupt immigration agents, tuy passports, and come into our 
country: The steamship companies are making money hauling 
shipload after slifpload of foreigners to our shores. Quotas are 


ignored and forgotten, and immigration agents are filling their 


pockets by permitting the unfit hordes of Europe to flood our 
shores. Is it not the duty of Americans to wake up? It does 
not make any difference whether, you make the number 150,000 
or 500,000; they will permit a million to come. Admission into, 
the United States seems to have become a matter of barter 
through which immigration agents aud steamship companies are 
making millions. 

Mr. President, we have reached a time when it seems, as I 
said once before, that corruption. has reached into every de- 
partment of the Government, and now they are selling citizen- 
ship to the highest bidder, to the unfit hordes and criminal 
refuse of other counties. 70 

Ts it not time to close the doors? 

1 quoted a New York judge the other day who said that sea- 
mien could make more money smuggling in foreigners than all 
the bootleggers of the country. 


Doctor Dawes, of New York, the other day, when Congress- 
man Raker, of California, was questioning him. Doctor Dawes 


if that is so, they are making. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars a year. I read,a statement from 


Had been telling’ about how helpless we were, and How they 
were pouring these foreigners’ upon our shorés, Mr. RARER, 
a Oalifornlu Demverat, said, Are’ we so helpless that they can 
pile these people in on us here from everywhere?“ Doctor 
Dawes: answered, Yes; sir. The truth is that the law is not 
en forced at the ports of entry to-dhy. That is the secret of the 
whole game.“ 

Oh; Mr. President, where is the American spirit that must ba 
relied’ upon to answer every call that suggests dunger to Amer- 
ivan institutions? Have we reached the time now where out- 
side influence is greater than inside influence? Do our people 
need to be aroused und stirred up to a’ proper realization of 
tlie grave’ dangers that lurk in our immigration policy of to- 
day? Here is a’ greit physician in New York, Doctor Dawes, 
wlio tells us about the awful conditions that exist. The law 
is not enforced: There is a judge over there who says that 
seimen can make more money smuggling in foreigners than the 
bootleggers make. 

T read an editorlul the other day from the Washington Post 
telling how the immigration agents were growing rich selling 
adinission into the United States. Let here we are humming 
and hawing and halting about a décisive’ stand on this great 
question. I discussed this question dt some length day befora 


| yesterday, and I want this bill to be acted on to-night, if it 


is possible, and I will be glad to help do what I can to that end. 
But T read what the founder of the Democratic Party said, and 
Y want to read it again. Thomas Jefferson said: 


While we are providing for the fortification of our country against 
a foreign foe, I am in favor of fortifying it against the influx: of 
undesirable immigration. 


That is what we ave driving at. We have enough here now, 
until we can take stock, and! assimilate’ those who are here. 
Olosing the doors will be best for those alreudy here who! are 
using their influence to bring others in. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia, closing 
the doors; provides that where some of tlie relatives are already 
over here, and in the interest of humanity these relatives should 
be allowed to come over, they may be admitted. There would 
not be many of those; so that no hardship would be worked in 
the matter of breaking close family ties. How much better it 
would be for America and Americans, all of them, If that thing 
could be done, To that end I am going to offer an amendment 
to make it two years, since you have defeated the five-year plan, 
in order that our people may have a breathing spell and we can 
clean out the crooked immigration agents who infest our border 
line and put in men, upstanding and honest, who will enforce the 
law. If we do not permit anybody to come, our agents, guarding 
our shores, will be particular to see that they do not get off the 
ships, but when we permit a few thousand to come, nobody, 
watches very closely, and these agents permit them to. come in 
in large numbers and no record of course is kept of them. But 
if we shat them out entirely for a time every citizen would take 
notice if they admitted foreigners into the United States. 

Mr. President, on day before yesterday I said that those to 
whom corrupt. immigration agents sell passports are not counted 
at all and those whom they permit to come in under the quota 
law from each country, in my judgment, are not counted sepa- 
rately, because, I repeat, an agent who will sell the birthright 


iof an American boy or girl to a foreigner and permit him to 


pass. into the country will falsify his record, He has already 
permitted the civilization of the country to be poisoned, and, 
of course, he does not care if he tells something that is false 
in a record he makes for the Government, saying how many 
have-come in from the different countries. 3 

These’ are things which the American people ought to know 
about. I am going to remind the Senate again of what I said 
the other day of one section of the city of Detroit where a man 
was to address some Poles; and he started to speak in English, 
and they would not let him speak. They said: he must speak in 
the Polish language- 

I want to remind the Senate of w section in New York where 
Pat, an Irishman, had to speak Yiddish in order to be a police- 
man. It was said a negro! up there was talking Yiddish also. 
Think of that, an African talking Yiddish ; and when they took 
him into court to try him for some offense the judge spoke in 
Yiddish and the whole: proceeding! wits in Yiddish. 

Where is the English language in the land that we love? 
Why is it that we can not make them speak the American 
tongue? If I were in a foreign land and knew the story of 
the struggles of the colonists: and of the liberty achieved in 
this western world, reading of American ideals and institutions, 
I would be glad to crawl on my knees, work by day and night, 


‘and read by a pine-knot fire until I learned to read and speak 


the English language. 
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I would say: “I ask nothing more than that you permit 
me to make my application to become a citizen of your great 
country in English, and to take the oath of allegiance in Eng- 
lish.’ And then let him come with uplifted hand, and in all 
sincerity say: “I mn for America and I will do all in my 
power to support and sustain the American form of govern- 
ment.” 


But that is not what we are doing. We have these corrupt 
and dishonest agents holding out their hands behind them to 
permit these criminal hordes to pass in, immigrants who are 
going out to take the places of American laboring men who 
have wives and children living yonder in cabins on the hill- 
sides, They go and offer to work for half for what the Ameri- 
ean works, and he is out of a job, in a little while walking 
the streets of his native land. 

And that is not the only unpleasant and dangerous feature 
in our miserable immigration policy. I reminded the Senate 
the other day of the recent murder of William Clifford, jr., 
of New York City. William Clifford, sr., one of the old stock, 
400 years ago was a professor in English in London, and the 
Cliffords were in the War of the Revolution—good old Ameri- 
can stock. William Clifford, Jr., was walking down the streets 
in New York 10 or 12 days ago with his father, when a little 
foreigner with a dirk in his hand ran up behind him and 
murdered him without a moment's warning. When asked why 
he did it, he said, “I wanted to see how deep I could drive 
the dirk into his back.” The blood of this boy was poured 
out- before his father’s eyes to gratify the criminal instinct 
of this fiendish foreigner, There is a sad home over there 
of old American stock; and who is responsible for that Ameri- 
can boy's death? The corrupt immigration agents who failed 
to enforce the law we have, or the Congress and the Presi- 
dent who had to do with passing the law? If the responsi- 
bility is ours, we must take it. Is the blood of that American 
boy on the hands of the American Congress? If so, let us 
resolve to do the thing necessary to make it safe for American 
men and American women and American boys and American 
girls to walk the streets and highways of their homeland 
undisturbed by the kidnapper, the assassin, and murderer 
from foreign countries. 

In conclusion I want to say that I am for closing the gates. 
Shut this gate of immigration while you can. Let us take time 
to think this immigration question over carefully and decide 
in the interest of our own country just who should be per- 
mitted to come into our country. If you do not do that now, 
the day is not far distant when you will not be able to do it. 
These influences that are manifesting themselves about this 
Capitol now are insidious and dangerous. The forces concen- 
trated in Washington to prevent the passage of this bill do 
not mean good for our American institutions. It seems to be 
hard to make some people here realize and fully appreciate 
just how dangerous the situation really is. $ 

Mr. President, down at Fort Mims, in my State, not many 
miles from the Horseshoe Bend, where Jackson and his men 
broke the power of the Creek Nation in 1814, there was a fort 
in which the white people of that seetion dwelt. It was not 
far from the river; there was a big gate in the wall around 
the fort, and when they closed that mighty gate to this walled- 
in place they were safe from the Indians. But they grew care- 
less and indifferent, as some Americans have done on this ques- 
tion. One day Lucy Dean, one of the girls living in the houses 
within this inclosure, looked down and saw the big gate open, 
and she said, “ Who left that gate open?” They said, “ That 
don't make any difference. There isn’t an Indian in 50 miles 
of here.” She said, “It won’t do to take any chances. 
Weatherford, the Red Eagle, is the leader of Creek Indians, 
and he will surprise you. Close that gate. If they see that 
gate open they will march in and destroy every human being 
in the confines of these walls.” Just then a little white boy 
living with his parents in the fort ran through the open gate 
and said, “I saw a man down by the river side with red paint 
on his face and feathers in his hair.” They screamed with one 
voice,“ Indians! Close the gates!“ They started with a rush 
to the gate, but the Red Eagle, with his Creek warriors, had 
already entered. It was too late! Too late! The Indians 
marched in and, with the exception of two or three prisoners, 
they massacred the whole white population at Fort Mims. 

I am appealing to the Senate of the United States to close 
the gates, close them now while we can, If we do not close 
them now, the time will come when we will be unable to close 
them at all. And in that sad day we will cry in vain, “ Close 
the gates.” 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I feel like apologizing to 
the Senate for taking even a moment, because I realize how 


anxious we all are to conclude this matter this evening. I 
desire to say, however, that I shall detain you for a very brief 
time only. Owing to the importance of the question, I feel 
that I should say a few words. As a matter of fact, the votes 
I have already cast with reference to amendments to the pend- 
ing bill indicate how I feel on the subject of immigration, but 
I should like to be indulged to express myself in a brief way. 

Mr. President, although there are many great questions now 
before the Congress and the Nation, I feel that they all pale into 
insignificance when compared to this question. The revenue 
bill, railroad legislation, relief of the distressed condition of 
the farmers, the building of roads, and many other matters ` 
demand attention and are of great importance; but, as I said, 
they are not to be compared in importance with this proposi- 
tion. They are economice and financial problems in large 
measure. 

The question of immigration involves economics, finances, 
social life, social order, the perpetuity of our institutions, the 
life of the Nation itself. 

Believing this, I feel that the time for action, drastic action, 
if you please, has come. My views on this subject do not spring 
from the narrowness of a mistaken patriotism, nor from a 
lack of the widest sympathy for the people of other nations, 
nor from a feeling of prejudice against them. My action is 
influenced, as I believe, solely by the conviction that the time 
has come when we must protect ourselves, our homes, our 
country from a condition that is assuming threatening and 
dangerous proportions. We have heard Senators pleading for 
those across the waters and referring to human rights. The 
human rights in which I am most interested are the rights of 
American citizens. 

There have been some very able speeches made against the 
bill. Senators have grown eloquent in discussing the condi- 
tions that exist in foreign lands. They have paid high tribute 
to those who haye come to our shores and made their homes 
here. I realize full well that many have come who have 
contributed much to our social, our political, and our national 
life. I would not minimize those contributions, but I remember 
also that many more who have come, several times as many, 
perhaps, have not made those splendid contributions to us. 
Every nation has sent good people here. Some of our best 
citizens, men and women who are loyal, patriotic, cultured, and 
high minded, were born in foreign countries. We are proud of 
them; but all do not measure up to that high standard. 

On yesterday one of the ablest Senators in this body paid a 
splendid tribute to certain great foreign nations. I refer to 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. He 
spoke of Greece and Rome and certain other nations of Europe, 
and referred to the contributions they had made to the civili- 
zation of the world, We recognize those things, we appreciate 
them, we realize that they added much to the glory, grandeur, 
and civilization of the world; but, Mr. President, I want to 
remind Senators that conditions have changed, and changed 
materially, from the times to which he made reference. 

Speak if you will of the spirit for culture that existed in 
those days, of the love of literature, music, and art; boast of 
the genius for law and government that those great people had. 
I deny none of these; but I say that some at least of those 
nations haye disappeared, the glory and grandeur of those days 
are gone, washed out in large measure by the stream of 
foreign immigration that invade their confines. 

Ah, Mr. President, I feel that we might well learn a lesson 
from the experience of some of those great nations, We have 
been negligent. Thousands of foreigners come every year who 
have no clear grasp of the principles of democracy or of re- 
publican institutions. They have neyer eyen dreamed that 
such principles exist. They are entirely alien to our character, 
institutions, and instincts. They have no active sympathy 
with efforts directed toward progress and the uplift of man- 
kind. Appeals for the cultivation of the finer side of their 
natures are not understood or go unheeded. 

We must not sacrifice our own people or our institutions. 
Sympathy for distressed foreigners should not cause us to 
carry hospitality a single step beyond the line where American 
institutions, the American standard of living, and American 
political ideals will become imperiled. We should have not 
maudlin sympathy but practical patriotism, 

It has been denied that there is any threat of danger to us 
from the presence of so many foreigners within our borders. 
I want to assert that whenever there is a numerous citizenship 
among us who do not recognize the great principles of 
democracy, who have not been taught the high ideals of 
American life and civilization, who do not have those ideals 
and those instincts that have caused us to grow into such a 
great nation, there is a threatening danger in our midst. 
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It has been stated that it is but natural that these people 
coming here should colonize themselves in certain great centers, 
Perhaps it is natural, but it is an unhealthy condition and one 
that should not exist. I voted on yesterday for the Harris 
amendment, so called, because I believe the time has come 
when we should have a period for digestion, a time to assimi- 
late those people who do not recognize our ideals and who are 
not in sympathy with our civilization. One danger of the 
colonization of foreigners is that there they keep alive their 
old customs, their old habits, their old ways of thinking. Every 
time an additional one from their former home comes among 
them, the very presence of that additional one tends to keep 
alive the old spirit. i 

My attention was called a day or two ago to a clipping from 
a newspaper published in the city of New York, published in 
a foreign language. It indicates that there are certain individ- 
uals at least, and I believe perhaps they are very numerous 
indeed, who do what they can to keep alive the foreign spirit; 
that they recognize an allegiance to their native country. They 
do not encourage their brethren to become true American citi- 
zens. In addition to that they endeavor to influence legislation, 
as was so well said a few moments ago by the Senator from 
Alabama. [Mr. Hertrn], Listen to the suggestion that was 
made to the readers of this foreign paper: 


Nothing is so effective as à few tens of thousands of votes. This 
being the case, dear readers, we must muke our power stronger, our 
threats blunter, our Damocles sword sharper than ever. Are you 
voters? It is not necessary to be in condition to cast your votes. 
Prepare your fitst naturalization papers. Do to-day what you neg- 
lected to do yesterday. The country of your birth— 


I ask you to listen to this: 
The country of your birth— 


Not the United States of America, not the country in which 
you live, not the country from which you draw the sustenance 
of life, but “the country of your birth,” 


The country of your birth will understand exactly the purpose of 
your step. y 


We know that these people have been raised in a different 

political atmosphere; we know that their political ideals are 
yery different from ours; we know that they are not in full 
sympathy with all of our laws and with all of our institutions. 
Knowing that, I say there is a direct threat in the proposition 
that they are urged to make themselves stronger, and, also, 
when they are told, We do not ask you to forget your native 
land; we do not ask you to forget the sovereignty of the 
country in which you were born; we do not ask you to forget 
any obligation that you may owe back yonder; your country 
will understand why you are doing this thing.” 
This indicates clearly that allegiance to foreign powers is 
recognized and that there is a desire and intention to influence 
legislation. The pressure of a large number of foreigners will 
naturally have its influence. Yielding to such influence is but 
an exhibition of human nature. It is but an exemplification 
of the fact that it is rather hard to forget self-interest. Usually 
the greater the number of foreigners, the more vigorous the 
protest against restrictions of immigration. 

Mr. President, it was stated on yesterday by a Senator who 
was opposing this bill that the immigrants’ would go very 
largely to the farms. We know that statistics show that that 
has not been the case in recent years. At one time it was 
trne; and the Senator painted a graphic picture of those im- 
migrants who went out into the western section of the country 
and there broke the sod, planted crops, and became splendid 
citizens, They did this; but the character of immigration has 
very greatly changed. There is a strong line of demarcation 
between the old and the new immigration. In former times 
immigrants did go out in large measure into the agricultural 
sections and they developed into splendid citizens. Why? 
Because in those sections they had an opportunity to come in 
contact with real Americans; they had to engage in business 
with them; they became familiar with the customs of our land; 
they learned to know something of our law; they observed the 
conduct of our courts and how the laws were applied, and, in 
the main, they learned to appreciate American ideas and ideals. 
To-day, however, such is not the case. As has been stated, im- 
migrants now colonize themselves and keep alive the foreign 
spirit, 

An “immigration holiday“ will give these people an oppor- 
tunity to learn the fundamental, moral, social, and political truths 
underlying our Government. This should be done. We are 
gradually drifting away from the “old landmarks of the 
i fathers.” The produrt of the “ melting pot” depends upon what 


is melted. There has been too large a proportion of foreign 
immigration going into the pot to keep our political ideals 
up to the high standard set by those who founded the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, there is much that I should like to say on this 
subject; but, as I stated in the beginning, I have no desire (o 
detain the Senate or to keep a vote from being had to-night. I 
do, however, wish to say that I believe we should have adopted 
the so-called Harris amendment in order to afford a five-year 
period of assimilation. I know that a horrible picture of the 
broken hearts that would result was drawn, but there was a 
limitation on condition, I think, in the very amendment itself 
which would haye prevented a breaking up of families. Certain 
exceptions were made so that those who were related to those 
already in this land in a large measure would have been al- 
lowed to come. 

I trust that this bill will carry the provision adopted by the 
House, fixing the 1890 census as the basis of calculation. It is 
true that the adoption of the amendment providing a rate of 1 
per cent would bring a less number, but in the circumstances 
that might defeat this legislation. We should take the safer 
course. As has been stated by my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson], by a mathematical calcula- 
tion it can be shown that under that provision there 
will be little, if any, discrimination against any nation in 
Europe. 

Now, Mr. President, let me say—and I shall be simply repeat- 
ing myself in saying it—that no more important question con- 
fronts us than the question of Immigration. If the future nis- 
tory of our country shall record us as another nation that has 
gone down in wreck and ruin, it will be a sad ending for our 
once glorious Republic; and that ending I believe will have been 
hastened very much by the character of immigration which we 
have had in recent years to our country. 

Severar, Senators. Vote! 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. REED of Pennsylvania asked for 
the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am going to 
vote for the proposition that will admit the fewest number of 
immigrants into this country. One per cent based on the 
census of 1890 will admit fewer people than would be admitted 
by fixing the quota at 1 per cent on the census of 1910. 80 I 
propose to vote to make the census of 1890 the basis. Then I 
propose to vote against the proposal to make the quota 2 per 
cent instead of 1 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison]. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (When his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as before concerning my pair, and trans- 
ferring that pair to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], 
I vote “nay.” i 

Mr. ERNST (When his name was called), I transfer my 
general pair with the senior’ Senator from Kentucky to the 
Junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and vote “ yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. ; 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Rxxp] is paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Mosrs}. If present, the Senator from Mis- 
souri would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that, if present, the Sen- 
ator from Callfornia [Mr. Jornson] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epek] would vote “nay” on this question, 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WArson] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenzoor], if present, would vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 32, as follows. 


j YRAS—47 
Borah Ferris Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Brookhart Fess Ladd Robinson 
Bursum Fletcher Tadge Sheppard 
Cameron Frazier McCormick Shields 
Capper George McKellar Simmons 
Caraway Glass McKinley Smith 
Curtis Hale McNary. Stephens 
Dale Harreld Mayfield Swanson 
Dial Tarris eely Trammell 
Din Harrison Overman Warren 
Erast Heflin Pepper Willis 
Fernald Jones, Wash, Ralston 

NAYS—32 

Adams Cummins McLean Spencer 
Ball Edwards Norris Stanfield 
Bayard Gerry Oddie ~ Sterling . 
Brandegea Gooding Phipps Underwood 
Broussurd Johnson, Minn. Pittman Wadsworth 
Bruce Jones, N. Mex. Shipstead Walsh, Mass., 
Colt Keyes Shortridge Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland King Smoot Weller 
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So Mr. Hanrtson’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, L move that on line 10, 
page 12, that “one” be made “two”; and I offer that amend- 
ment with this explanation: 

Ordinarily I would be for 1 per cent on 1890, and it shows 
a little inconsistency upon my part to offer this amendment, 
having voted for total exclusion yesterday; but the peculiar 
parliamentary situation was that I had to offer the amend- 
ment changing 1910 to 1890, and 1 per cent was left in the bill. 
There are many Senators here who voted on the last roll call 
for 1890 on the theory that they would have an opportunity to 
vote for 2 per cent on 1890. There are Senators who voted in 
the affirmative for 1890 a moment ago who would not have 
voted for 1890 if they had thought that the 1 per cent would 
remain; and so, in carrying out good faith upon the proposi- 
tion, I haye offered the amendment to make it 2 per cent. 

Another reason, Mr, President: I should much prefer to 
see 2 per cent on 1890 than 1 per cent on 1910. It is quite 
trne that, when you take the total number of immigrants that 
might come in, under 1 per cent on 1910 about 120,000 would 
come in, and under 2 per cent on 1890, 160,000 would come in; 
but when we look at the quotas from the various countries 
under the 1 per cent on 1910 or the 2 per cent on 1890 we find 
these facts: 

Let us take the immigration from Great Britain and Ireland, 
for instance. At 1 per cent on 1910, 25,000 could come in. 
At 2 per cent on 1890, 62,458 could come in—a difference of 
40,000 from Ireland and Great Britain, both. So we can take 
the countries of northwestern Europe down the line, and we 
will find that more could eome in under 2 per cent. on 1890 
than could come in under 1 per cent on 1910, Indeed, let us 
take Italy: 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator ee for 
a question there? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator has illustrated the number 
that might come in under 2 per cent on 1910. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I said 1 per cent on 1910. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; that is correct. Now, then, how 
many would come in undér a 1 per cent basis on 1890 from 
Great Britain and Ireland? 

Mr. HARRISON. Thirty-one thousand two hundred and 
twenty-nine. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In other words, 6,000 more could come in 
from Great Britain and ireland under a 1 per cent basis on 
1890 than eould come in under a 2 per cent basis on 1910? ! 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Does the Senator object to their 
coming in from Ireland and Great Britain? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not object at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendment providing for 2 per cent 
on 1890 provides that 30,000 more could come in. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If the Senator will permit another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to ask him if, as a matter of 
fact, under a 1 per cent basis on 1890 we would not get more 
from Great Britain and Ireland than we would get on a 2 per 
eent basis on the 1910 census? We would get 6,000 more. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under a 2 per cent basis on 1910 there 
could come from Great Britain and Ireland 51,562, and under 

2 per cent on 1890 there could come 62,000 from Great Britain 
and Ireland. No matter how we work it around, we will get 
the best citizenship, the kind that has made this country great, 
under the 1890 census, 

That is all I desire to say, Mr. President. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr President, I do not quite understand 
the logic of the Senator’s argument I judge that he is trying 
to impress us. that if we adopt the 1910 census, either on a 
basis of 1 per cent or a basis of 2 per cent, we would get a 
greater number of immigrants from Great Britain and Ireland, 
when, as a matter of fact, according to the figures, whether we 
adopt a 1 per cent basis on 1890 or a 2 per cent basis on 1890, 
we get a greater number of citizens from Great Britain and 
Ireland, 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, absolutely. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Therefore, so far as concerns permitting 
immigration from Great Britain and Ireland to the United 
States, we get a greater proportion if we adopt the 1890 census 
on a 1 per cent basis than we would get if we should adopt the 


I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that it is necessary to reconsider the vote by which 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
may be reconsidered, and that my amendment may be in 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I object to a reconsideration by unani- 
mous consent. Let it be done in the regular way; by motion. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I thought it was understood 
here, when the matter was up before, that a vote could be 
had upon this question. I recognize, of course, that the 
motion of the Senator is not in order; and yet it was the 
understanding, as I recall, that he was to have an opportunity 
for this vote. I shall not object, and I hope there will be no 
objection, and that the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, my sole object in doing 
this was to try to keep faith with Senators who voted for 
1890 a moment ago, when they voted for it with the under- 
standing that it would be 2 per cent; that is all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, of course some of us were 
not consulted about 2 per cent. I am opposed to 2 per cent. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I never made any agreement of that kind. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not say there was any agreement, 
but I know it came to me from the other side. Many Senators 
there 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not mean to say that the Senator com- 
mitted this side to anything of that sort. Some of the mem- 
bers of the committee must have hað some understanding on 
the subject. If they had some understanding about the par- 
liamentary (procedure, that was all right so far as they were 
concerned. 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw the request, Mr. President. 
That will settle it for the moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have already got the 1 per cent on 1890, 
I believe, and I am willing to drop it right where it is. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not willing to drop it; and when the 
bill gets into the Senate I will offer the amendment for 2 per 
cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I suggest to the 
Senators that the Senate is, after all, wasting time in debating 
the question whether we can have a vote on this, because it is 
going to be perfectly easy to have a vote on it when the Dill 
gets into the Senate, and it seems to me that it is a matter of 
common sense to dispose of the question now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All that the Chair has sug- 
gested is that à change in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole will require a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the 1 per cent was adopted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I make such a motion— 
that we reconsider the vote by which the committee amend- 
ment was amended. We might as well have it settled this 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The Senator from New York 
moves that the vote by Which two“ was stricken | out, and 
“one” substituted for it, be reconsidered. 

Mr. LODGE., That motion is in order now, and it is made 
by a Senator who voted with the prevailing side. 

Mr. WILLIS. I eall for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As many as are in favor of 
the motion, will say “aye.” [A pause] Those opposed will 
say “no.” [A pause. ] By the sound the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

‘Mr. NEELY. I call for a division, 

90 HARRISON. Now I make the motion for 2 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think I am entitled to recog- 
nition before we rush this thing through. I am at least en- 
titled to express my opinion about the situation as I see it, 
and the position that it has placed me in. 

When the Senator from Mississippi offered his amendment 
involving two propositions—namely, putting back 2 per cent 
and changing 1910 to 1890—I asked for a division of that ques- 
tion, because I preferred 1890. with 1 per cent to 1910 with 1 per 
cent; but I did not prefer 1890 with 2 per cent to 1910 with 
1 per cent, because 1910 with 1 per cent brought in less than 
1890 with 2 per cent, and I did not care to stultify myself by 
asking an expression of the Senate in a way that might result 
in the very situation that has developed. As the matter now 
stands, under the division of the proposition, having adopted 
1890, we have 1890 with 1 per cent. To reconsider that and 
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make it 1890 with 2 per cent would give us less diminution in 
immigration than we had with 1910 with 1 per cent. 

I do not know what agreement was entered into here by the 
Senator from Mississippi with other Senators who desired to 
have a greater number of immigrants come into this country; 
but I for one was thoroughly clear as to what my objective 
was—to divide the question, reduce it to 1 per cent, and sub- 
stitute 1890, and I would have what I desired—namely, 1890 
with 1 per cent. r 7 

Mx. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did not the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones} put everybody on notice that there would be an effort 
to get 1890 and 1 per cent? 

Mr, SMITH. That was my understanding. Now, at this 
stage of the game, by gerrymandering the situation, to put 
those of us who desired fewer immigrants in a position where 
we have more by this very process than we would have gotten 
had we voted against any change from 1910 with 1 per cent, 
is to put us in an absolutely absurd position. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If I understand the Senator from South Caro- 
lina correctly, I think he is wrong; 1890 with 1 per cent will 
admit fewer immigrants, 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes; but 1890 with 2 per cent will admit 
more than 1910 with 1. We have 1910 with 1 per cent now, 
and that gives us only 120,000, whereas 1890 with 2 per cent 
gives us the present figures. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator and I think together on that. 
I am for 1890 with 1 per cent. . 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely; and that is what I am contending 
for. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. SMITH. Just a minute, and you will get an opportunity 
to yote. Under the 1910 proposition reduced to 1 per cent we 
get 120,000. Under the proposition now offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi to increase that 1 per cent to 2 per cent, based 
on 1890, we get 169,000 immigrants. In other words, we get 
40,000 more under his proposition than we have now fixed the 


law. i 
Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is mistaken as to his figures. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARRIS. We would get 84,000, Mr. President. 

„ Under 1 per cent of 1910, 119,270 could 
come in. 

Mr. SMITH. I am figuring upon the percentage basis. 

Mr. HARRISON, Under 1 per cent of 1890, 80,429 could 
2 — in; but the big number would come from northwestern 

Jurope. e T 

Mr. SMITH. But just wait a minute. Under the table that 
I have in my hand under the 1910 proposition of 2 per cent we 
would get 240,000. By a vote of the Senate we reduced it to 
1 per cent on the basis of 1910, which would necessarily reduce 
the 240,000 one-half, which would be 120,000. As it stood be- 
fore we substituted 1890 for 1910, we had reduced it by a vote 
of the Senate to 120,000. 

Now we have substituted the census of 1890 for the census of 
1910. If we stop right there we will have 84,540, but if we raise 
it to 2 per cent we will get it right back to 169,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I yield. r 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was about to say that Senators have 
cast their respective votes on these matters with differing 
motives, all of them honest, of course. Some preferred 1 per 
cent, and some 2 per cent, and some have preferred 3 per cent. 
Some have preferred the census of 1910, and some that of 1890. 
Now we have settled on a census, that of 1890, and I think the 
Senate ought to have a chance, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the Senator from Mississippi, to decide on a percentage. 

Mr. SMITH. Then the Senator will agree that we will have 
to reconsider the vote, and take action on the amendment 
again. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
What was the motion of the Senator from New York? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
has moved to reconsider the vote by which the word “two” was 
stricken out of the committee amendment on page 12, line 10. 

Mr. NEELY. I move to lay that motion on the table, and on 
the motion to table I demand the yeas and nays. : 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, was not the motion of the 
Senator from New York agreed to, and did not the Chair then 
hear my motion to make the percentage 2 per cent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to say that this 
is a matter of good faith, and I think this motion to reconsider 
should prevail. The Senator from Mississippi has stated the 


inquiry. 


situation correctly. A considerable number of Senators ex- 
pected to have this opportunity. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to say that I voted 
for 1 per cent, based on the census of 1910. I was assured that 
the parliamentary situation was such that I would have an 
opportunity to vote on the 2 per cent proposition, if we should 
adopt the census of 1890. I do not know how the parliamen- 
tary situation has become such that I can not do that. I was 
in accord with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON ] 
and followed him on these votes. I have favored the House 
provision making it 2 per cent, based on the census of 1890. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
West Virginia if he could not reach the result he desires just 
as well by having a vote on the motion to reconsider? It would 
Save another roll call. 

Mr, NEELT. Mr. President, as a matter of accommodation 
to the Senator from Connecticut, and in view of the fact that 
it is the desire that the motion be withdrawn, I withdraw my 
motion to lay on the table the motion of the Senator from 
New York to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York moves to reconsider the vote by which the word “two” 
was stricken out and the word “one” was inserted in the 
committee amendment on line 10, page 12. On the motion to 
reconsider the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ yea.” à 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senatór from Kentucky [Mr. STAN- 
LEY] to the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and 
vote yea,” 5 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 60, nays 16, as follows: 


Making the 


YEAS—60 

Adams Ernst King Shipstead 
Ball Fernald Lodge Shortridge 
Bayard Ferris McCormick Simmons 
S oes 

randegee etcher Kinley enc 
Brookhart rge cLean Stanfield 
Broussard Gerry McNary Stephens 
Bruce Glass Norris Sterling 
Bursum Hale Oddie Swanson 
Colt Harreld Overman Underwood 
Copeland Harrison Pepper Wadsworth 
Cummins Johnson, Minn. Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex Pittman Warren 
Dale Kendrick Ralston Weller 
Dill Keyes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 

NAYS—16 

Cameron Frazier Jones, Wash. Shields 
Sapper Gooding Mayfield Smith 
Caraway Harris Neely Trammell 
Dial Heflin Sheppard Willis 

i NOT VOTING—20 
Ashurst Greene Lenroot Reed, Mo. 
Couzens Howell 5 oses Robinson 
Edge Johnson, Calif. Norbeck Stanley 
Edwards Ladd wen Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins La Follette Rausdell Watson 


So Mr. WApswortn’s motion to reconsider was agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests that the 
vote by which the amendment as amended was agreed to should 
also be reconsidered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I move that the vote be recon- 
sidered by which the committee amendment was amended by 
changing the word “two” to the word “one.” 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIILISs ], to 
strike out the word two,“ in the committee amendment on line 
10, page 12, and to insert in lieu thereof the word “ one.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thought that that had been carried before 
the last vote on the yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We have reconsidered both 
votes, and the question now is upon the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a second. I have the floor. I simply 
want to say that I voted to reconsider because I thought the 
Senator from Mississippi was entitled to a reconsideration, 
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under the parliamentary situation which arose; but I intend 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All the committee amend- 


to vote to retain the percentage at 1 per cent. 1 simply voted | ments are now disposed of. 


to reconsider on account of the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, am I to understand now 
that the census of 1890 has been adopted as the basis? I ask 
that because I have been misled several times on account of 
the parliamentary situation, and I want to know whether the 
census of 1890 has been adopted as the basis? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SWANSON, I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The present situation is that 
the Senate has adopted the census of 1890 as the basis for 
the calculation of quotas. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘There is no question about that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is no question about it. 
The pending motion is to amend the percentage, changing it 
from 2 per cent to 1 per cent. A vote in the negative means 
a preference for 2 per cent based on the census of 1890. A 
vote in the affirmative means a vote in favor of 1 per cent 
based on the census of 1890. 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to vote for 2 per cent based on the 
census of 1890, and if I vote in the negative, and a majority 
of the Senate votes with me, the percentage will be 2 per 
cent based on the census of 18907 i 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is it exactly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIILIs] to the amendment 
of the committee, the yeas and nays are demanded: 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, and several 
Senators responded to their names. 

Mr. NDELY. I ask unanimous consent that the question be 
onee more stated, There is so much confusion in the Chamber 
that Senators are not able to hear what the question is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calling of the roll has 


Mr. SMITH. The Senator from West r asked the 
Chair for certain information that is to say, to state the 

question—so that he might vote intelligently on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio to strike out two“ and 
insert “one” in the committee amendment on line 10, page 12. 
The roll call will proceed. 

The roll call was resumed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY] to the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
and vote “nay.”' 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Warson’s name was ealled). The 
Senator from Indiana is detained. from the Senate berause of 
illness in his family. it, he were: present: and not. paired, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 23, nays 56, as follows: 


YBAS—23 
Adams Frazier Mayfeið Shields 
caraway Gooding Gaal Trammell 
way 0 amme! 
Cuni Harris Overman Underwood 
Dale Heflin Pittman ihis 
Jones, Wash. Sheppard 
NAYS—56 
Ernst King Sho 
Bayard Fernald Simmons 
Borah Ferris MeCormick Smoot 
Brandegee Fess McKellar , — 
Brookhart Fletcher McKinley Stanfield 
Broussard 2 McLean Stephens 
Bruce McNary Sterling 
Bursum Hale Norris Swanson 
Capper Harreld Pepper Wadsworth 
Colt n Phipps Walsh, Mass 
Copeland Johnson, Minn, Ralston Waish, Mont. 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pa. Warren 
Dill Kendrick Robinson. W. 
Edwards Keyes Shipstead Wheeler 
NOT VOTING—17 
Ashurst Howell Moses Stanley 
Couzens Johnson, Calif. Ronee’ Watson 
en 
Elkins La Follette Ranadell 
Greene Lenroot Reed, Mo. 


So Mr. WILLIS’S amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is now upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have read an amendment which I propose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 6, after line 4, insert: 


(c) In the issuance of immigration visé certificates preference shall 
next be given by the consuls to the extent of 25 per cent of the 
quota to persons who give satisfactory evidence that they are skilled in 
agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or animal husbandry, and who are 
going to the United States to enter into agriculture, and to experienced 
farm laborers who are going to some agricultural district to engage 
in farming. 

(a) Whenever the legislature or the governor of a State makes a 
request of the Secretary of Labor for skilled farm laborers, or for 
skilled farmers who are expert in agronomy, forestry, horticultnre, or 
animal husbandry, of any nationality, for the purpose of filling a 
specific need in that State, the Secretary of Labor, with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, may make a review of the situation, and, upon their 
approval, in the issuance of immigration visé certificates preference 
shall next be given by the consuls to skilled farmers and experienced 
farm laborers, subject to such regulations as will insure that they go 
to specified locations. 

The preferenee provided in (c) and (d) of this section shall not, in 
the case of any one country, exceed 50 per centum of the quota allotted 
to each country. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Carolina a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment is a very important one and 
was read in the midst of much confusion. I wish to ask the 
Senator, so that I may understand it correctly—I think one 
question will cover it—if this is simply a provision for prefer- 
ence within the quota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; absolutely within the quota, 

Mr. LODGH. It does not add to the quota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; not a single immigrant. 

Mr. McKHLLAR: win the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to me for a ee 

Mr. SIMMONS... Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The City Club of Memphis has sent me 
a resolution adopted by that club indorsing the principle of 
the amendment, just offered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. I shall vote for the Senator’s amendment. I ask unani- 
mous consent at this point to have incorporated in the Recorp 
us à part of my remarks an amendment proposed by the City 
Club of Memphis as covering the principle now presented in 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is se 
ordered. - 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


AN ADDITION TO OR AMENDMENT OF ANY IMMIGRATION LAW OF EITHER THE 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES OR THE SENATE, PROPOSED BY THE IMMI- 
cxATION CoMMITTEm oF THE CITY CLUB OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 


AUTHORITY OF PRESIDENT OYER IMMIGRANT SKILLED FARMERS 


Spc, — (a). In order to restrict and regulate foreign immigration 
into the United States and to put into force and effect the policy of Con- 
gress by this act Intended, recognizing that agriculture is the basic im- 
dustry of all industries with which none other is to be compared and 
that the agriculturist or skillful farmer has ever been considered a 
worthy citizen in any country, always differentiated from ordingry un- 
skilled labor, whether on the farm or elsewhere, and further izing 
that previous acts of Congress have been construed otherwise, thereby 
causing needless and unintended refiection pon ali farmers, even to the 
practical exclusion ‘of immigrant skilled farmers from portions of the 
United States which had no excess of foreign-born population, no over- 
production in agriculture and sorely needed a moderate proportion of 
such skilled farmers to assist the pative-bern farmers In agricultural 
production and care of the farm lands, the President of the United 
States is hereby given special limited authority by Congress in refer- 
ence to agriculture and over immigrant skilled farmers as hereinafter 
Gescribed, defined, and limited. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States shall 
report in writing to the President— 

First. That he bas received a certified petition signed by 10 per cent 
of the qualified voters of any congressional district of the United States, 
hereinafter referred to as district, or any legislative unit thereof, herein- 
after referred to as unit, asking for an investigation of its agricultural 
conditions and for an addition of skilled farmers as hereinafter de- 
fined} 
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Second. That he has made such investigation in such district or unit 
thereof and finds the following state of facts therein to exist: 

A. That there is no overproduction in agriculture. 

B. That there is real need of more skilled farmers, 

C. That opportunity for profitable farming by skilled farmers exists 
and is likely to continue. 

D. That the foreign-born population is not excessive, not exceeding 
23 per cent of the native-born populaton of that district or unit thereof. 

Then and in that event the President shall proclaim that such 
congressional district or legislative unit thereof is open and there- 
upon it shall be open to the entry of immigrant skilled farmers from 
avy foreign nation which suffered extremely during the World War 
to a number not exceeding 10 per cent of the native-born population 
of said district or unit thereof upon such plan or arrangement as shall 
be approved by the Secretaries of State, of Agriculture, and of Labor 
of the United States. 

(c) Should the aforesaid petition specify the nationality or na- 
tionalities from which immigrant skilled farmers were desired the 
authorty herein accorded by this act to the President shall be limited 
as to that district or unit thereof to that nationality or those na- 
tionalities, 

(d) An immigrant skilled farmer within the meaning of this act 
shall be limited and defined as follows: 

A. He shall be a native of some foreign country which suffered ex- 
tremely during the World War. 

B. He shall successfully have passed an examination held in his own 
country by some agency or person designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture which shall show that he has sound agricultural 
knowledge of soil, of plants, and livestock, with proper care of 
same; that he is mentally and physically fit practically to apply such 
knowledge; that he is reputed competent to conduct the business inci- 
dent to farming and can show satisfactory evidence that he has been 
in responsible care of a farm or farm lands. 

C. He shall have given bond that he will not abuse, under penalty 
of repatriation, the privilege accorded him by the President under this 
act of entering a portion of the United States where there exists no 
excess foreign-born population by leaving that general area for an area 
of the United States containing more than the prescribed Hmit of 
foreign-born population for a period of 10 years, or until he shall have 
become a naturalized citizen of the United States, but shall not be 
restricted to any congressional district or legislative unit thereof. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I took occasion earlier in 
the day to enter into a somewhat detailed discussion of the 
amendment just offered, but there are many Senators here now 
who were not present at the time I spoke, and I should like 
within 5 or 10 minutes to state the general purport of the 
amendment, which I consider of very vital importance. 

The amendment I propose is to follow the section of the bill 
giving preference of admission to certain relatives of immi- 
grants, residents and citizens of this country. That is the only 
preference now provided In the bill. As the bill now stands 
the selective provisions of the bill only have application to im- 
migrants who can show that they are admissible under the 
ordinary tests, which embrace, of course, physical and mental 
condition and noncriminal record. Under the bill as it now 
exists the consul would have no discretion, provided the immi- 
grant complied with the ordinary tests, except as to relatives 
of immigrants already in this country. 

I desire to add another preference in favor of agriculture. 
That preference is altogether within the quota and can never 
exceed 50 per cent of the number of immigrants that any 
country could send us within the quota. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SIMMONS. ° Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would like to ask the Senator, if it 
will not interrupt him too much, if his preference interferes 
with the preference already contained in the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It leaves the preference named in the 
bill as the first preference? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and this would be the next preference. 
The principle of the amendment has the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, Mr. Husband. It has the approval 
of the Assistant Secretary of Labor, Mr. Henning. It has the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, It has the 
approval, as I gather from a telephone conversation I had with 
him, of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace. I read into 
the Recorp this morning statements of Mr. Husband, ef Mr. 
Henning, and of Mr. Davis in a prepared article which was pub- 
lished in the American Federationist during the present month. 

The reason why the preference ought to be given is the condi- 
tion of agriculture in the South and West. In the South we are 
suffering for two reasons; First, because the boll-weevil infes- 


tation has made cotton farming unprofitable, that being practi- 
eally the only crop made by a large number of the farmers in 
that section of the country. Secondly, we are losing, and have 
been losing for some time, our farm labor to supply the shortage 
of labor in the industries of the North and West, brought about 
by the restriction of immigration. 

The South is now and so is the West, as I understand it, 
contemplating the diversification of their crops. Heretofore 
those two sections—the cotton section in the South and the 
wheat section in the West—have been largely one-crop sections. 

The labor that we employ in the South in the production of 
cotton is chiefly colored. They are for the reasons given going 
in large numbers to the factories of the North and West, but 
he is the chief tenant in the South. The result is a shortage of 
agricultural labor and abandoned farms. I presume something 
of the same thing is happening in the wheat-growing sections of 
the West. If not, unless the trend is changed, it will soon 
happen. 

We have been discussing in this chamber, and it has been 
discussed in the country as well, various methods for relief 
against a situation which threatens both the western farmer 
and the southern farmer with bankruptcy and ruin. Many 
remedies have been suggested, but upon investigation they have 
been found either temporarily inadequate or unadvisable. 

The result of this discussion seems to have crystallized senti- 
ment into the belief that the most effective remedy for the 
situation consists in diversified agriculture and intensive meth- 
ods. Diversified agriculture and intensive farming, if to be 
successfully and economically inaugurated, call for a degree 
of training, experience, and skill not generally possessed by 
the farm laborers of the South. Most of the laborers and 
tenants in the cotton-growing sections of the South, as a rule, 
have been accustomed for generations to the cultivation chiefly 
of one crop; namely, cotton. They have little; if any, experi- 
ence that would qualify them for efficiency in prosecution of 
the new methods and systems of diversified agriculture, which 
include horticulture and animal husbandry, and so forth, to a 
diversified, intensive system of farming, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, is the chief remedy for the situation. If we were 
to undertake to make the change from the one-crop system to 
diversification and intensive farming with inexperienced and 
unrestrained and unskilled supervision and direction—if we 
ever successfully accomplished it, it would be after great loss 
and waste. 

If we wish to accomplish the result speedily, economically, 
and safely we have got to have experienced and skilled farmers 
and laborers in order to work it out—to enable them to meet 
the situation and apply this remedy which they all seem to 
have agreed is the surest and most effective remedy which the 
situation offers. x 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? ` 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have introduced two amendments on this 
subject, and I wish to make an inquiry in order to make cer- 
tain as to the terms of the Senator's amendment, so as to ascer- 
tain whether or not I can support it. First, I desire to ask is 
there any limitation in the Senator's amendment on the num- 
ber of immigrants who will be permitted to come in under it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My amendment provides that not exceeding 
50 per cent of the quota allowed to any country shall be subject 
to this preference. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIS. Secondly, I desire to ask is the preference 
given inside or outside the quota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is all inside the quota. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is a provision in the amendment that 
upon application the Secretary of Labor, cooperating with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, shall investigate the situation and 
determine whether additional labor is required. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yleld to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if his amendment includes laborers who are skilled 
in the handling of livestock? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is expressly provided for in the 
amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In my section of the country in the West we 
are exceedingly interested in that proposition. In certain lines 
of employment in the livestock industry there has been a scar- 
city of labor for some time; in fact, representatives of the 
State of Nevada have sent out to various other States looking 
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for that character of labor; and I think the whole West is in 
the same condition with regard to that character of the labor. 
Mr. SIMMONS. My amendment reads: 


Skilled in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or animal husbandry, and 
who are going to the United States to enter into agriculture. 


Mr. PITTMAN. That class of labor would be included under 
the general term “animal husbandry ”? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Then, I am very heartily in favor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to inquire of the Senator from North 
Carolina if the description in his amendment, skilled labor” 
includes in his opinion common farm labor? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My amendment reads: 
laborers.” 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate the language, but I want the 
Senator’s understanding of the amendment. Does the Senator 
classify the people who work in orchards picking the fruit 
and on the farms cocking hay and threshing grain as skilled 
Jaborers or as common laborers? Could they come in under 
the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They might be simply classified as experi- 
enced farm laborers. The amendment reads: 


Skilled in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or animal husbandry, 
and to experienced farm laborers. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the amendment, of the Senator from 
North Carolina contain any provision with reference to keep- 
ing these people on the farm? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it does not, neither do the selective 
provisions of the pending bill contain any such provision; but 
the class of people whom we hope to get and whom we now 
can get from Europe when they come here and go on the farm 
will in all probability remain on the farm. They have always 
done so heretofore. 

8 HARRISON and Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota addressed 

e Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator _from 
North Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield first to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania if he will not allow the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Carolina to go to con- 
ference? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want a bona fide vote on the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I mean, of course, to have the Senate ac- 
cept the proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To accept what proposition? I did not 
hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. To accept the amendment offered by the 
i ont North Carolina, 

Mr. TTMAN. That would mean to kill it. I think we 
ought awe a vote on it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I prefer to have a bona fide vote on the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, the Senator 
from North Carolina refers to skilled labor. We have some 
skilled labor on the farm. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not doubt it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. But the reason the farmer 
does not get a fair price for his product is that he is not ina 
position where he can get any skilled labor. If he had re- 
ceived an adequate price during the last two years, he could 
have had all of the people he wants to work for him on the 
farm. 

Mr. President, there are hundreds of farmers leaving the 
farm every month. Why? Because they can not afford to 
stay on the farm, as the price of their products is too low. As 
I stated this very afternoon the price of butterfats is going 
down every day, as is also the price of eggs, and letters are 
coming from the Northwest asking for a higher tariff on eggs 
and butter. I do not know that that would help any. We put 
a higher tariff on wheat and it went down the next day 8 
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cents a bushel. [Laughter.] We have too many farmers now. 
What is the use of importing more farmers? The amendment 
is a joke. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, just one word, and I will 
yield the floor. One of the troubles with the West and one of 
the troubles with the South is that we have been raising more 
of one crop than the world demanded. We are doing that in 
the South now, despite the boll weevil, and every year before 
the advent of this pest we were carrying over from five to six 
million bales of cotton in excess of consumption. What we need 
in the South—and our farmers have finally come to realize it— 
is diversification in farming and to break away from the one- 
crop idea and system. To do this successfully and economically 
we need trained and experienced labor and competent super- 
vision, and we can get these in such countries as Holland and 
Sweden, where they have practiced this system for generations. 

We haye some skilled farmer laborers in this country, it is 
true; but in the sections that are now distressed they are not 
in sufficient numbers, and we can not get them from anywhere 
else inside the United States in sufficient numbers. The surplus 
supply to be had here is not one-half or one-fourth or even one- 
tenth enough to go around, so to speak. It is, Mr. President, 
to enable us to get that help from the outside that I offer this 
amendment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Would the Senator object to having his 
amendment rend“ skilled and experienced“? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment now employs the word 
experienced.“ 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is in the amendment now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment reads “skilled and ex- 
perienced.” 

75 BROUSSARD. I was reading on line 4 and did not 
see it. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It is in lines 6 and 7. 

Mr: REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, I should like 
again to make a request for unanimous consent. I ask that 
after noon to-morrow, following the recess which we hope to 
take in a few moments, no Senator shall be permitted to speak 
more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill or 
more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment 
thereto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania makes a request for unanimous consent, which will be 
stated by the Secretary. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that after the hour of 12 o'clock 
m. on the calendar day of April 18, 1924, debate shall be limited upon 
the bill S. 2576, a bill to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes, so that no Senator shall speak 
More than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill or more 
than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment offered 
thereto. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should like to say also, Mr. 
President, that if that agreement shall be entered into I be- 
lieve it will be possible to take a recess until 12 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. KING. I sincerely hope that the request of the Senator 
will be granted. I am a member of the committee, and hope 
there will be no objection to the agreement proposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
agreement proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I recognize the fact that the 
Senate is very tired and desires to conclude its session and is 
not disposed to listen to any discussion, and I do not for that 
reason feel disposed to interfere with the request of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I hope that the agreement 
will be entered into. I think the time has come when we 
ought to limit debate on the pending bill 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the agreement is entered into. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to the bill which I desire to offer and want to have 


pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

RECESS 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, April 


18, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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APRIL 17 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘THURSDAY, April 17, 1924 


The House met at 11 o'clock a, m. 
The Chaplain, Rey, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, Thou art not far from us at any time; 
may Thy voice reach our listening hearts. We thank Thee, 
© Savior of men, for the sweetness, the simplicity, and the 
infiuite tenderness with which Thou hast blest the earth; 0 
be Thou in us the hope of glory. Always enable us to be 
Thy faithful colaborers in bringing happiness and prosperity 
to our country. Sustain and encourage every plan and act 
that means greater stability to our free institutions and 
richer blessings to all the people. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings ef yesterday was read and 
approved. 

NO QUORUM—OALL OF THE HOUSE f 

Mr. MOORE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia makes the 
point of order that there is not a quorum present. It is clear 
there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


Abernethy Eagan Larson, Minn, Richards 
Anderson Edmonds Lea, Calif. Rogers, N. H. 
Andrew Fleetwood Leatherwood Rosenbloom 
Anthony oster Leayitt , Reuse 
Bacharach Fredericks Lindsay Salmon 
Barbour reeman Little Sanders, Ind. 
Barkley French gan Sanders, 
Beers nk on Scbafer 
Bell Gallivan cPadden Schall 
Bixler an McKeuzie Nchnelder 
Bland ifford McNulty Sears, Fla. 
Rloom Glattfelter McSweene Sears, Nebr. 
Boylan Goldsborougu MacLaffe Seger 
tten G jPa, jor, III. Sherwood 
Browne, N. J Green, iowa Manstield Smith 
Brumm Griest ead Snyder 
Buchanan Griffin Merritt Speaks 
ckley Hammer Michaelson Sproul, In. 
Bulwinkle Hastings a woul, Kans, 
Burdick Havgen Montague alker 
Burtness Hawes ooney Stevenson 
Byrnes, 8. C, Hawley Moore, III Strong, Pa. 
Carew Hayden Morin Sullivan 
Casey aoe Muda Sweet 
Celler TIU, Wash. Newton, Mo Tague 
Clancy Hoch O'Brien Taylor, Colo. 
Clark, Fla. ooker O'Connell, N. X. Taylor, 
Cole, Ohio Howard, Okla, O'Connor, cker 
Collins Hudson “Connor, N. Y. Vare 
‘Connolly, Hull, Iowa O'Sullivan Ward, N. X. 
~ Cooper, ‘Ohio Hull, Tenn. Oliver, Ala. Ward, N. C, 
Corning Je B. KE gurer, N. X. — 
A eaver 
Crowther Kahn Peavey Weller 
Cullen Kendall Perkins Wertz 
Curry Kent Perlman Witttame, III. 
Deal rr Phillips Williams, Tex. 
Kindred Prall Wilson, Miss. 
Dicks uayle Wright 
Dominick * ' Knutson mee: Wurzbach 
Doughton Reed, N. X. Wyant 
Drane LaGuardia Reed, W, Va. Jates 
Reid. III. Zihiman 


Langley 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and fifty-eight Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were reopened. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 52) for the relief of the drought-stricken farm areas of 
New Mexico, had asked a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. McNary, Mr. Carrrn, and Mr. Sutra as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had concurred 
in the following resolution: 3 


House Concurrent Resolution 21 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 


of the President pro tempore of the Senate in signing the enrolled 
bill (H. R. 6815) entitled “An act to authorize a temporary increase 
of the Coast Guard for law enforcement” be rescinded and ‘that in 
the reenrollment of the said bill the following amendment be made, 
viz: On page 2, Une 44, after the word “ enlisted,” insert “ warrant.” 


The SPEAKER. By special order the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Davey] is entitled to address the House for 40 minutes. 


THE TREE 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
with your permission I should like to decline to yield for ques- 
tions during the course of my remarks, but if there is any time 
left I shall be glad to answer any questions at the end. I 
would like to give you a connected story of the tree as a living 
thing and a story of forest, devastation as it has been pro- 
gressing in this land of freedom and opportunity. 

There will be distributed by the Doorkeeper some leaves 
Just ordinary leaves—and I would like to haye you bear in 
mind that these leaves represent a great fact in the whole 
Scheme of life. I want to develop the fact that the leaf is 
the most important thing in all the world, without exception. 


THE VITAL RELATION OF TRETS AND HUMAN LIFE 


The most beautiful tribute to a tree that I ever heard was 
given at a time when I addressed the Rotary Club of lx ria, 
Ohio. The president of the club in introducing me told this 
story. He said: 


I have the most wonderful tree in the world ont at my house. Same 
15 years ago I had a little boy who was then 3 years of age, In the 
early fall he would go out to gather up the buckeyes— 


I suppose he meant horse chestnuts because there are very 
few buckeyes in the Buckeye State. He said: 


The little fellow would gather the buckeyes, sometimes by pocketfuls ` 
and sometimes by baskettuls, and would ‘bring them im and play with 
them. One day he took sick. The next day he was better, so he „tnt 
out us usual and brought in just one large fine buckeye and played 
with it; nnd the next day he dletl. 


After a little pause he continued: 


1 took ‘that large, fine buckeye and carried it with me all the lang 
winter. 1 took it out every ttle while and locked at it and was 
reminded of him. And then when the springtime came, I went out 
and planted it down under his sand pile. Later the sand was taken 
away and the buckeye spronted and came up, a healthy little piant. 
Then 1 ‘bullt a fence around it to protect it, aud I called the boys of 
the neighborhood together and told them the stary. I asked them to 
help me protect this tree. I told them they might break anything else 
1 had, the windows in my house, my antomobile or anything else, but 
please don't break this tree. They have respected that request, and 
the tree stands there to-day 15 years old, a healthy young specimen, 
the most wonderful tree in the world, 


It seemed to me as I listened to this story that there is in 
this Itving tree not alone a monument to a little boy wht died, 
but also a monument to a father’s love. 

Most folks, unfortunately, do not realize that the tree is a 
living, breathing organism. It is Just as much alive as yuu 
and I. It breathes; it has a circulation; it digests its food; 
it has sexnal processes. It is perfectly true that it has no 
nervous system as we have in the human body. 

It lacks the power of locomotion, It has no intelligence as 
we understand that term, but it does have the power to adapt 
itself to its environment. In fact, it adapts itself amazingty 
well. Where trees grow close together, they grow one-sitted 
in order to accommodate themselves to each other. Where 
they grow thick, they grow tall in order to reach the sun- 
light. Frequently the roots of a tree travel long distances 
around boulders and almost insurmountable obstacles in order 
to reach the source of their food and water supply. In all of 
these elemental things the tree is Just as much alive as man 
himself. 

The tree breathes through its leaves chiefly. I hope that 
all of you some time will take occasion to look at the underside 
of a leaf through the microscope. You will find there a myriad 
of little openings or cells into which the air penetrates just 
as truly as it does into the human tungs, and in those cells 
the air is separated into its parts, just as it is in our lungs. 
The carbon dioxide is extracted from the air and is taken into 
the body of the tree as part of its food material, and the oxygen 
is thrown off for the benefit of man and all animal 


of the bellows movement, as In the human lungs, 
reathing in just as true a sense as that 
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The tree has a circulation that is just as real as our own. 
Way down underneath the ground, where the roots are working 
day after day, they gather up the food in liquid form. The 
area of the roots is approximately equal to the spread of the 
top. If you see a tree whose top is 50 feet in diameter, its 
root area is approximately the same. The all-important hair 
roots are largely out at the ends of the whole root system about 
under the edge of the branches. It is this myriad of hair 
roots that gather up the food in liquid form and send it up 
through the body of the tree to the leaves. 

I suppose all of you have seen a cross section of a tree. This 
is the same as the top of a stump. Just imagine you are look- 
ing at the cross section of a tree now. In the center you see 
the pith. That was there from the time it was a baby tree, 
Around the pith is a layer of wood, which represents the first 
year's growth; and around that a second layer, which repre- 
sents the second year’s growth; and around that a third layer, 
which represents the third year’s growth, and so on out to the 
bark. In the beginning these central cells were active sap- 
carrying tissues, but as the tree grew in size these central celis 
became more and more dormant—that is to say, filled up more 
and more with mineral elements—so that they became less and 
less active. But as you go outward toward the bark you find 
that the cells are more and more active as sap carriers, so that 
the last few layers, meaning the last few year’s growth, are the 
active sap-carrying tissues. It is in those outer wood cells that 
the crude sap is carried upward from the roots to the leaves. 
Outside of the last layer of wood is what is called the cambium 
layer, where all the growth and healing take place, and outside 
of everything else is the bark, which serves the twofold purpose 
of protecting the living tree and providing the cells in which 
the digested food material can travel back in its downward flow. 

Now, then, this food material having been pumped out of the 
soil by the hair roots is sent up through the small roots to the 
large ones, then through the trunk to the limbs and out to the 
twigs and then to the leaves, where it umdergoes the wonderful 
chemical change that makes it available as food material. 
After having been digested it is then sent back in the inner 
cells of the bark all the way down to the same littie roots from 
whence it came, building all the way down and depositing this 
food material out of which the structure of the tree is created. 

The tree digests its food in just as real a sense as man him- 
self. This food material, that has been pumped up from the 
roots, undergoes in the leaf a maryelous chemical change under 
the influence of the sunlight and is transformed into available 
food material. Thus we find the leaf is both the lungs and the 
stomach of the tree. P 

I would like to tell you a story that I read in the New York 
Times nearly three years ago that illustrates a profound truth. 
It was a story written by their correspondent from the famine- 
stricken portions of Russia. I doubt if the correspondent real- 
ized the tremendous importance of the thing he was telling. 
He described how he came upon a house where a little child 
lay sick. Its eyes were still and glassy and staring straight 
upward. Over its body was a quilt. It looked as though 
there were a pillow underneath the quilt. The correspondent 
looked at the child and then at the mother; and she, divining 
his purpose, pulled back the quilt and disclosed a horribly mis- 
Shapen body. Its little belly was terribly distended, and its 
arms and legs were emaciated. It had very much the appear- 
ance of a kewple. 

Then she told this story of what had happened: She said that 
hunger had driven them so far that they had fed this little 
child a blue clay called “eel.” You and I haye no conception 
of what real hunger is. We think we know what it means to 
be hungry, but only in these famine-stricken lands is it pos- 
sible for human beings to know the extent of that terrible 
suffering. You can imagine what it means when human beings 
are driven so far that they will eat clay. This clay sticks to 
the teeth and sticks to the walls of the stomach, and it stills 
for the time being the intense craving of hunger; but there is 
no power in the human system to throw it off, and it remains 
there and clogs the stomach and the intestines. Then the 
worms start to work and the end is near. I tell you this story, 
even with the touch of horror which it contains, because it 
illustrates a profound truth of far greater magnitude and 
importance to human life than might appear. 

The leaf is the most important thing in all the realms of 
life. It is the one and only connecting link between the organic 
and the inorganic worlds. There are only two minerals that 
man can take into his system and assimilate—water’ and 
salt—and these only in limited quantities. Everything else 
that we eat and, in fact, most of the things that we wear come 
to us through the leaves of vegetatlon—not of trees alone but 
of all vegetation, 


It is the leaf which takes the dead mineral elements from 
the soll, the inorganic elements, and transforms those minerals 
into organic, living cells and makes it possible for them 
to feed the whole of the living world. And thus it appears 
that the great God who created the world and the life that in- 
habits it made of the lowly leaf the greatest and the most im- 
portant instrumentality of that life. 

The tree has sex processes that are just as real and just as 
beautiful as in any other form of life. The male and female 
exist as positive factors. The pollen is created in the male 
parts and is carried largely by the winds to the female organs, 
where conception takes place and the continuity of life is made 
possible. I wonder if you have noticed in the spring that two 
trees of the same type will come out into flower at different 
times—one a little earlier than the other. That which comes 
into flower earliest is the male, to be ready for its mate. 
No doubt you have seen the wonderful orchid, the magnificent 
flower that comes to us from the Tropics. You may have won- 
dered why it is that the orchid remains beautiful so long. It 
is because the insect which fertilizes it ean not live in this 
latitude. And so it happens that the lovely and delicate orchid, 
the flower of regal beauty, remains beautiful for a long, long 
time, waiting—waiting for its mate. 

Now, I would like to tell you a little about another phase 
of the great tree question that seems to me of monumental 
importance. This has to do with the subject of forest devas- 
tation and its bearing upon the present and the future of 
America. In order that you may understand that what I am 
about to say is not the product of my imagination, I want to 
read to you very briefly from the report of the United States 
Forest Service that was published nearly four years ago, This 
followed a resolution by the United States Senate calling upon 
the Forest Service for such investigation and report. It was 
the most exhaustive investigation ever made in this country. 
Among other things this report says: 


(1) That three-fifths of the original timber of the United States fs 
gone, and that we are using timber four times as fast as we are 
growing it. The forests remaining are so located as greatly to reduce 
their national utility. The bulk of the population and manufacturing 
industries of the United States are dependent upon distant supplies of 
timber as the result of the depletion of the principal forest areas east 
of the Great Plains. 

(2) That the depletion of timber is not the sole cause of the recent 
high prices of forest products, but is an important contributing cause 
whose effects will increase steadily as depletion continues. 

(3) That the fundamental problem is to Increase production of 
timber by stopping forest devastation. 

The virgin forests of the United States covered 822,000,000 acres, 
They are now shrunk to one-sixth of that area. Of the forest land 
remaining and not utilized for farming or any other purpose, approxi- 
mately 81,000,000 acres have been so severely cut and burned as to 
become an unproductive waste, This area is equivalent to the com- 
bined forests of Germany, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and Portugal. Upon an enormous additional area the 
growth of timber is so small in amount or of such inferior character 
that its economic value is negligible. 


Some 300 years ago our forefathers came to the enstern 
shores of this country and discovered a land that was endowed 
as richly as any in the history of the world. Those who 
had landed in Virginia under Capt. John Smith found what 
Seemed to be a veritable paradise. They sent back word to 
the mother country that they had discovered a land of inex- 
haustible fertility, and so it seemed; but to-day you can go 
into the State of Virginia and buy thousands of acres for 
almost a song, because it has been robbed of its fertility and 
it lacks the power of producing things necessary for man and 
animal life, Those who landed on the rock-bound coast of 
New England came face to face with a wonderful covering of 
trees, magnificent trees everywhere; but to-day that wonderful 
supply of native timber is three-fourths gone. About half the 
remaining supply is in the State of Maine, and that is largely 
of pulp-wood varieties. The New England States to-day, that 
originally were so richly endowed, import 30 per cent of their 
own consumption and will import more and more as time goes 
on. About 50 years ago New York State was the greatest pro- 
ducer of timber in the Union, and to-day the great Empire 
State has so far depleted its timber resources that it produces 
only 10 per cent of its own consumption. It produces 30 board 
feet per capita and consumes 300 feet. 

Then the tide flowed to Pennsylvania—Penn’s Woods—which 
was so named because of its wonderful covering of trees; but 
to-day Pennsylvania produces less than enough for the Pitts- 
burgh district alone, about 20 per cent of its own consumption, 
But that is not all of the sad story of Pennsylyania. I wonder 
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how many of you have taken a daylight ride across the Alle- 
ghenies. I hope everyone of you will do so and look ont across 
those hills, as I have, and see for miles and miles the desolate 
waste, 

This is what happens out in the native woodlands, The rain 
comes down through the leaves and settles into the loose, 
porous soil and finds its way into the subsoil, and from there 
to the springs which feed. the little streams, and they in turn 
feed the rivers. But man comes along and cuts away the for- 
est covering, leaving behind him the débris, the leaves and chips 
and small branches, making a veritable tinder box and a con- 
stant fire hazard. Then the fire sweeps over the land and 
destroys the remaining vegetation. Then, when the rain comes 
down, it sweeps across the surface of the land and takes with 
it the fertile topsoil that nature has taken centuries to build 
up. It is said that it takes nature 10,000 years to make an 
inch of fertile topsoil. The whole lower Mississippi Delta, 
in fact the whole lower valley, is made up of rich topsoil that 
has been swept down from the interior. 

There is in Vinton County, Ohia, one township of 10,000 
acres that tells the sad story of what has happened. I haye 
this on the authority of a representative of the forestry depart- 
ment of Ohio. He told me that two years ago he went down 
to this place that was once covered with a magnificent growth 
of trees, The large trees had been cut away for lumber pur- 
poses and the smaller trees had been cut down to be used as 
mine props.: Then the fire swept over the land and destroyed 
the remaining vegetation, followed by floods that took the 
fertile topsoil. He told me that just three families exist in 
this whole township of 10,000 acres, and he went out across 
this land looking for other signs of fe, He said, “I could not 
find a bird and not even a rabbit.” So the destruction of 
timber is of more far-reaching importance than merely the loss 
of lumber. 

Some 35 or 40 years ago the tide turned to the Lake States— 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. About that time men 
came back fram that section, which was then covered with an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of wonderful white pine, and 
they told how this supply could never be cut away, and yet to- 
day it is almost gone. The original supply of white pine in the 
Lake States was estimated to have been 350,000,000,000 board 
feet, To-day it has been reduced to 8,000,000,000, and it will be 
all gone in about 10 years commercially, The section from 
which I come—Ohio, and west from there, Indiana and Illi- 
nois—has almost ceased to be a factor in the production of lum- 
ber, and yet that section in years gone by produced wonderful 
hardwoods. A gentleman told me of the magnificent trees that 
were cut down at the time of the Civil War, Great oaks, 4 
feet in diameter, were sent from northwestern Ohio to build 
the Monitor, which proved the turning point in the Civil War; 
and yet that section is now practically denuded. Still I see 
even to-day trucks going out bringing in one by one the last 
remaining specimens. of the primeval forest. 

To the south of that section, in the southern Appalachian 
region, there was and still is a very considerable reservoir of 
hardwoods, but the Government estimates that this supply will 
be gone commercially in from 18 to 20 years. 

In the South Aflantic and Gulf States there was a wonderful 
supply of yellow pine, and yet that supply which was con- 
sidered inexhaustible is four-fifths gone. It is estimated that 
it will be all gone in from 15 to 20 years from a commer- 
cial standpoint. There still remains in the southern Missis- 
sippi section one last great reservoir of timber, including the 
wonderful cypress, but the Government estimates that this 
supply also will be gone in from 20 to 25 years. So that within 
the next 25 years—most of us I hope will Hye that long—we will 
see a time when the great eastern section of the United States 
will be practically denuded of its timber from a commercial 
standpoint. 

There still remains, however, a very impressive quantity of 
trees for lumber purposes in the West—Washington, Oregon, 
California, northern New Mexico and Arizona, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana, If you look at the figures you 
would probably conclude that this supply in the West also would 
be inexhaustible, and yet the Government estimates that it will 
be all gone commercially in from 30 to 40 years. 

However, even to-day we are paying the price of our destruc- 
tion as this steadily, dwindling supply is being pushed farther 
and farther away from the centers of population. Some 30 
years ago Chicago, which is perhaps the greatest lumber market 
in the country, secured its supply largely from the surrounding 
States. The freight rate was then about $3 per 1,000 feet. 
To-day the Chicago market receives its supply chiefly from the 
far South and the far West, and the freight rate is now about 


In talking with Gifford Pinchot some two years ago, he made a 
significant statement. I suppose you all know who Gifford Pin- 
chot is. He was the Chief of the Forest Service under Teddy 
Roosevelt. He was for a number of years commissioner of for- 
estry in Pennsylvania and put that State to the forefront in the 
matter of State reforestation. He is one of the outstanding ex- 
80 of pacar fsb pica ana reforestation, and with it all is new 

e Governor of Pennsylvania; so he ought to be a perfecti 
good authority to quote. He said to me: x 


Mr. Daver, in my judgment there will be à lumber famine u this coun- 
try within 25 years, and such a tumber famine will make ‘itself felt 
before the end of the 25-year period. 


Do you believe that these things do not affect you and me? 
Stop to think, friends, that about one-fifth of the total lumber 
products of this country is consumed in the manufacture of 
boxes, barrels, and crates for the transportation of your manu- 
factured products and food supplies from one section of the 
country to the other. Nearly one-half of the lumber products. 
is consumed on the farms of America for the production of 
our food supply. Lumber and its products enter into every 
phase of American life, and no one could do business as it is 
now done without it. 

For you who love the great ont-of-doors, to hunt and fish 
and tramp, there is a. sinister threat in the fast declining timber 
area. Let me say, friends, that without the forest home there 
can be mighty little game, and without a continuons and 
adequate supply of water there can be mighty few fish. Fish 
can not live in streams that are alternately raging torrents 
and dried up bottoms. The whole question of an adequate 
water supply for the cities of America is involved in this 
matter of forest conservation and reforestation. It has a more 
direct bearing upon the Itfe of this country probably than any 
question that can come before our people. 

I am reliably informed that the city of Columbus, Ohio, was 
threatened with a water famine a year ago last summer, just 
as many other cities have been threatened in the recent past. 
The people of Columbus were warned that there was a Eare 
three days’ supply in the reservoir. Their water is taken from 
the Scioto River, which was nearly dried up. Nothing but a 
providential rain saved them from the catastrophe. This con- 
dition is due very largely to the destruction of the woodlands 
around the headwaters of these streams. It is the wood- 
lands that hold the water in check and allow ft to seep out 
gradually. Without that there can only be alternating floods 
and droughts. 

There is just one thing more that I want to say, and I would 
like to leave this with you as a concluding thought. All of us 
have heard for years past of the famine conditions in Ohina. 
That country once had a wonderful covering of trees, very simi- 
lar to that in America; but China, poor benighted land that it 
is, did what we are doing in America, cut away fts trees and 
allowed the land to be burned over. The vegetation was de- 
stroyed over vast areas; then the water swept over the land and 
carried with it the fertile topsoil. So there are millions of 
acres in China that constitute a barren waste not capable of 
producing vegetation. China has one crop in seven years, and 
in the other years of that period must look to the world for 
food to feed her teeming millions. 

China has become, and will remain for long years, a land 
of perpetual famine because she has destroyed her forest cover- 
ing, subjecting herself to the devastation of alternating floods 
and droughts, and has sacrificed the fertile topsoil over such 
a vast portion of her domain. 

A representative of the Davey Tree Expert Co., with which 
I am connected, recently returned from a trip around the 
world, during which he made observations on the results in 
other lands. Among other things he described what he saw in 
China. Sailing through the Yellow Sea he was impressed by 
the fact that much of it was of a deep chocolate color, the re- 
sult of soil that had been washed down from the interior. 
Looking out across the land he saw miles and miles of barren 
waste from which the soil had been washed away, because no 
trees were there. He told of haying seen groups of women out 
gathering weed stocks with which to cook their rice. They 
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have no wood for heating, and none for fuel, just weed stocks, 
gathered laboriously from the countryside. Over vast areas 
not even bushes are growing on the land; China is to-day pay- 
ing a terrific and ghastly price for her folly, 

No nation in the history of the world was more richly blest 
by the Creator in the matter of its natural resources than 
America. It seems that God Almighty created here His richest 
garden plot where there could be brought together the best 
blood of the best races in the world, out of which could be built 
up u new nation of great power, great purpose, and great possi- 
bilities. Weare dissipating our assets very much like the reck- 
less son of a wealthy father who comes suddenly into his in- 
heritance. America can not long remain the great land of 
freedom and opportunity unless we protect and conserve the 
very things which have made us what we are. My plea to you, 
and to all in this land that was originally so blest, a land of 
great promise and boasted opportunity, is that we wake up and 
conserve the remnants of our once great forest wealth and begin 
to reforest while yet there is time. 


God Almighty gave unto us, when He gave us these rich. 


blessings, a tremendous responsibility. This land is ours to 
dress and to keep it, as the injunction was given to Adam witen 
he went into the Garden of Eden, It is our problem, as the 
representatives of the American people, to consider the fact 
of forest devastation and the folly of our lack of conservation 
in this country, and to firmly resolve that we shall do our duty 
before it is too late, 

Gentlemen, I beg of you to consider this problem as among the 
very great and far-reaching things affecting America. Oh, there 
are so many things of small importance on which we waste our 
time in useless discussion, while we are allowing the process of 
devastation and deforestation and wastefulness to consume the 
heritage which has come to us under the providence of God 
and through the heroic sacrifices of our forefathers, and we 
have the safety and welfare of our heritage. 

That is my plea to you. I think there is nothing that affects 
the future of America more, and very few things that are of 
equal importance. Gentlemen, I hope it may be possible for us 
here to do that thing whieh is so necessary for our children and 
our children’s children, Even though we may not personally 
suffer within our lifetime, let us do the thing that is obviously 
our duty, und protect America, and keep it worth while for 
other men in the future to liye in and to admire and to love. 
I thank you, gentlemen, [Applause.] 

Mr, KINCHELOE. I have listened to the gentleman with 
the greatest interest, and I have great confidence in his ability, 
after years of study of this great proposition. What I want to 
ask him about is this: The Committee on Agriculture has looked 
into this, and now has the matter before it that was discussed in 
the last Congress and which is now before us, the Clarke bill. 
We in the committee think that is a start in a constructive way. 
I would like to have the gentleman’s opinion about it. 

Mr. DAVEY. I have studied the Clarke bill quite carefully, 
and I would certainly advocate its passage. It is a start in the 
right direction. But, gentlemen, it will never solve the problem. 
It is just a good start in the right direction, and it onght to be 
passed. We need that, and we need a whole lot more. The 
Clarke bill, in my humble judgment, does not go to the root of 
the problem, but it will do a considerable, amount of good, and 
I would like to have the privilege of voting for it. 

Mr. RANKIN. | I think the gentleman has manifested more 
information on this subject than anybody else who has. talked 
about it. I should like to have from him some information as 
to the proper way of going about solving the problem as to 
how to reforest our cut-over and waste lands. I think we need 
that at this time. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remain- 
ing 7 

The SPEAKER. Three minutes. 

Mr. DAVEY. I would not attempt to pose as a past master 
in the art of forestry, but I will give you my own judgment of 
the thing for what it may be worth. It seems to me that the 
all-important thing for us as a government is to buy up the 
cheap waste lands, millions of acres—according to this report, 
“81,000,000 acres so severely cut and burned as to become an 
unproductive waste — and reforest that as a Government 
project, and forever keep it under the Government regulations 
as to methods of cutting. 

I would like to bring out one other point in this connection; 
The thing that is robbing America of her heritage is the waste- 
ful methods of lumbering. That is the thing that is doing the 
appalling damage. Lumbermen, in their eagerness to get rich 
quickly—and I suppose we are all more or less subject to that 
tendency—cut and slash without regard to the future. There 
was a lumberman in the State of Michigan made a remark to 

one of my brothers a few years ago which I think pretty nearly 


rang the bell. He said, Mr. Davey, I have been in the lumber 
business for a good many years, and I have made a fortune out 
of it, and I have done a whole lot to hurt my country; I have 
resolved to spend the balance of my life in helping to undo the 
damage I have helped to do, in order to make my peace with 


God.“ The wasteful methods of lumbering are one of His. 
gravest sources of menace to the future. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman knows that-that wasteful 
method is not permitted on the national forests under the juris- 
diction of the Forest Service? 

Mr. DAVEY. That is right; and it is a very happy situation. 
In all the national forests where lumber is allowed to be cut 
it must be cut under proper restrictions. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL BENCAMPMENTS OF THE GRAND 
ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, ETC. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania presents 
a privileged report from the Committee on Printing, which tha 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution, (H, J. Res. 194) to print as a House document 
the proceeding of the national encampments of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the United Spanish War Veterans, and the American 
Legion, for the use of the House and Senate. 

Resolved, eto., That the proceedings of the national encampments of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the United Spanish War Veterans, and 
the American Legion, respectively, shall, with accompanying illustra- 
tions, be printed annually hereafter as separate House documents of 
the Cangress to which they may be submitted, 


Mr. KTESS. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrosament and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 
The joint resolution, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time; was read the third time, and passed, 
REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged resolu- 
tion, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from r presents 
another privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

: Houge Resolution 237 

Resolwed, That the message from the President of the United States 
transmitting the twenty-third annual report of the Governor of Porto 
Rico be printed, together with the reports of the heads ef the several 
departments of the Government of Porto Rico, also that of the auditor, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, as a House document. 


tne SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


‘The resolution was agreed to, 

BEPORT OF THE GOVHENOB GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged reso- 
lution. 

The SPHAKER. | The gentleman from Pennsylvania presents 
another privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follws: 

House Resolution 238 

Resolved, That the message from the President of the United States 
transmitting the annual report of the Governor General of the Philip- 
pine Islands be printed, together with the reports of the heads of the 
several departments of the Philippine Government for the fiscal year 
ended December 31, 1923, as a House document: 


With the following committee amendment: 
In line 6, strike out“ 1923 and insert in lieu thereof “1922.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 
Mr, SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
.Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 8850. 
The motion was agreed: to, 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 8850) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1925, and for other purposes, with Mr. TILSON 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of thé Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of H. R. 8350, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8350) making appropriations for the Departmerts of 
State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on the last day 
on which this bill was considered there remained to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sareve] 30 minutes’ time and to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ortver] 1 hour and 6 
minutes, 

Mr. SHREVE. Will the gentleman from Alabama use some 
of his time? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LEA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, when we reach page 
74, paragraph 2, under the five-minute rule, an amendment will 
be offered to strike out the figures “ $250,000” and substitute 
therefor “$314,300,” the amount of the current appropriation. 
This paragraph provides for surveys on the Pacific Ocean by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Out of the $250,000 which the 
bill provides, $75,000 must go to the Philippine Islands on 
account of an agreement that was made something like 20 years 
ago by which the United States agreed annually to do certain 
survey work in the Philippine Islands. That would leave only 
$175,000 for the work in the Pacific Ocean, along the American 
coasts. 


The importance of this work is greater than you may realize. 

In 1914 President Wilson in his message to Congress called 
the attention of Congress to this matter, saying that it involved 
only one item in the appropriation bill, but that it was of very 
great importance, the question of surveying and charting the 
Pacific waters, particularly the waters of Alaska. 
. Pursuant to that suggestion a system of wire drag was pro- 
vided for surveying the waters of Alaska, starting in 1915 
under the supervision of Colonel Jones. Good progress has 
been made under a plan by which a drag is carried through the 
ocean at a depth of 85 feet for the purpose of locating pinnacle 
rocks, reefs, and bars. 

When you appreciate the fact that the coast of Alaska is 
26,000 miles long, longer than the entire coast of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans of the United States proper, you will 
realize the importance of this work in protecting the lives 
and the property of the people who go into these waters. 
Men can not differ about the importance of this work to navi- 
gation. When President Harding went to Alaska he manifested 
the greatest interest in this situation and the importance of 
developing Alaska. 

It is only in the last two years that the United States has 
reached its greatest efficiency in surveying and charting these 
waters. Modern ships were proyided, taken from the Navy 
after the war, and are now doing that work twice as fast and 
at 50 per cent of the cost of prior times. 

Here is a chart which illustrates what is being done I indi- 
eating]. Here is the coast of California, which after about 76 
years is only 52 per cent completed in its coast surveys; Oregon 
only 20 per cent; and Washington only 45 per cent. Here are 
the Philippine Islands [indicating], which we took over 26 
years ago and to which we have furnished about $75,000 an- 
nually, and which is now 75 per cent completed. In other 
words, by careful and consistent attention to the surveying of 
the waters of the Philippine Islands, with Philippine coopera- 
tion, we have reached 75 per cent completion there. That is 
over 50 per cent more than we have accomplished on our own 
Pacific coast, bordering the States. Here is Alaska, with its 
26,000 miles of coast; only 15 per cent of the surveying work 
has been completed and 85 per cent uncompleted. 

What has resulted on account of this unsurveyed condition 
of Alaskan waters? The record speaks forcibly of what has 
occurred. From 1900 to 1917, 14 per cent of all the vessels that 
cleared Alaskan waters were wrecked, an enormous loss. Ships 
in those waters carried $1,130,000,000 in cargoes; 14 per cent 
of those cargoes, with 284 lives and 264 ships, were wrecked, 
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largely because we had not adequately surveyed and charted 
Pacific coast and Alaskan waters. 

What is the proposition we now ask? ‘Simply to continue 
the work as it is being carried on during the current year, and 
at the same expense. Within the last two years, for the first 
time in the history of this Government, Congress has adequately 
provided for this situation. Three modern and efficient ships 
are engaged in the work, but the reduction of this appropria- 
tion as proposed in the bill will cause one of those ships to be 
withdrawn, tied up, dismantled, and its experienced crew dis- 
charged. As the head of the Coast and Geodetic Survey says, 
you save $1 to-day by this performance and it will mean from 
$2 to $5 in the future to accomplish what would have been ac- 
complished if the work were permitted to continue as it has in 
the past. This is not economy; it is waste. 

I have here a report of the Coast and Geodetic Survey made 


-in 1918, and, without attempting to read it, in substance it 


declares that notwithstanding the long period of time in which 
we have been engaged in the work on the Pacific coast it is 
absolutely true to-day that the man who takes a ship along the 
coast of California, Washington, and Oregon is not safe in 
doing it unless he has personal knowledge of the waters he is 
navigating. The charts provided by the United States are not 
sufficient to adequately and safely direct him. 

Only a few years ago you who pay any attention to such 
matters know of the wreck of the steamer Bear. The wreck of 
the steamer Bear, worth $1,000,000, was directly due to the 
insufficient charts of the north coast of California. For 10 
hours the Bear had been proceeding in a fog. She was unable 
to locate herself absolutely, so she had to rely upon the chart, 
the only way that remains for a ship in a fog to locate herself. 
Soundings were made so they could compare those soundings 
with the chart in order to locate themselves. The soundings 
indicated they had passed a reef that projected out into the 
ocean, a point beyond which the mariners ordinarily change 
their course. So, being misled by an inadequate chart, this 
ship, worth $1,000,000, changed its course and went directly into 
the reef it thought it had passed. 

The situation on the Pacific coast is entirely different from 
the Atlantic. Out in the Atlantic at many places it is 80 or 40 
or 50 miles until you reach the 100-fathom depth but on the 
Pacific it is frequently the case that if you go out only a few 
miles you reach a 1,000-fathom depth. There are submarine 
valleys and chains of mountains submerged beneath the ocean, 
so that the chart must go out far enough not to deceive the 
mariner, who must rely upon it for his information. 

The Bear put down a sounding, showing a great depth. It 
was over a submarine valley that was not shown on the marine 
chart, and the next other soundings showed less depths. They 
were on top of a submarine chain of mountains that was not 
shown on the chart. The ship changed its course shoreward 
because of those deceptive measurements. It was directed out 
of its course onto the rocks and suffered a loss of $1,000,000, 
outside of the lives of the people involved. 

This is a very important work. It affects the great commerce 
of the Pacific. It must ultimately be done. There is no econ- 
omy in delaying or breaking up the efficient organization en- 
gaged in the work to-day, and I hope that when we reach this 
section we will have your earnest consideration of this question 
and will haye your support. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


SHOULD THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE FAIL OF A CHOICE 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, in the present dis- 
turbed political condition of the country not a few people are 
making inquiry as to how a President is chosen should the Elec- 
toral College fail of a choice. A brief statement of the consti- 
tutional proyisions and the political complexion of the present 
House seem opportune. 

Only twice in the history of the Government—in 1801 and 
1825—has the House of Representatives elected a President; 
and only once has the Senate—in 1837—elected a Vice Presi- 
dent. 

In 1801, the Electoral College failing to elect, the matter went 
to the House of Representatives, the leading candidates being 
Jefferson and Burr on the one side and Adams and Pinckney 
on the other. For 35 ballots the House of Representatives cead- 
locked in this case. At that time there were 16 States and on 
each of the 85 ballots Jefferson received 8 votes and on 
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the thirty-sixth ballot the. deadlock was, broken and Jefferson 
was chosen by 10 votes. 

The second election by the House was in 1825, the leading 
candidates being John Quiney Adams, Andrew Jackson, and 
Henry Clay, At that time there were 24 States, each State 
of course having but one vote, and on the first. ballot 43 States 
voted. for John Quincy Adams and he was declared elected. 

The twelfth amendment to the Constitution seems te govern 
the matter, and is as, follows: 

3 TWELPTH AMENDMENT 


The electors shall “meet in their respective States, and vote by bal- 
lot for President and Vice President, one of whom at least shall not 
be ah inhabitant of the same State with themselves; they shall name 
In their ballots the person voted for ae President, and im distinct bal- 
lots the person voted for as Vice President; and they shall make dis- 
tinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all persons 
voted for as Vice President, and of the number of votes for each, which 
list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the 
Government of the United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate; the President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates and the 
votes shall then be counted; the person haying the greatest number 
of votes for President shall be the President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the highest number, 
not exceeding three, on the lst of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President, But in choosing: the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having one vote; a quorum 
for this purpose shall consist of.a member or members from two-thirds 
of the States, aud a majority of all the States shall be necessary to 
a choice, And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a Presi- 
dent, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
4th day of March next following, then the Vice President shall 
act as President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President. The person haying the greatest number of 
votes as Vice President shall be the Vice President If such number. be 
a majority of the whole number of electors appointed, and if no per- 
son avig a majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list 
the Senate shall choose the Vice President; a quorum for the purpose 
shail consist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a ma- 
jority of the whole number shall be necessary to à choice. But no per- 
son constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible 
to that of Vice President of the United States. 


PROCEDURE 


The electoral count occurs in the Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the second Wednesday of February, 1925, and 
as the chofee must be made by the House immediately“ after 
the Electoral College has failed to elect, then, of course, the 
present House of Representatives would act. 

The balloting must be by States, each State casting one vote, 
A quorum for this purpose consists of two-thirds of the States. 

A majority of all the States is required for a choice, 

The candidates are limited to the three persons receiving 
the highest votes in the Electoral College. : 

In case the House has not made an election by the 4th of 
next March, then it would devolve upon the Senate to choose 
the Vice President, who would be inaugurated President. 

It is not improbable that the present House would not be able 
to give any candidate the required majority. This at once be- 
comes apparent from a close study of the existing membership: 

Two known factors justify that prediction, In the first place, 
five States—Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
and New Jersey—have delegations exactly divided between 
Democrats and Republicans. Í 

Assuming that all States would vote in the House in striet 
accord with the present party strength, neither the Democratic 
candidate nor Republican candidate for President could secure 
the neeessary majority. The States now having a majority of 
Democrats in their House membership number 20, with 23 


Republican controlled, whereas 25 would be a majority of all 
the States. 


HOW THEY STAND 


In this connection, it is of timely interest to note the present 
party strength in the House by States. 


The States having a majority of Republican Members are 
as follows: 


California, 9 Republicans, 2 Democrats; Colorado, 3 Republicans, 
1 Demoerat; Connecticut, 4 Republicans, 1 Democrat; Idaho, 2 Re 
Publicans, no Democrats; UHlinois, 20 Republicans, 7 Democrats; Indi- 
ana, 8 Republicans, 5 Democrats; Iowa, 11 Republicans, no Demo- 
crats; Kansas, 7 Republieuns, 1 Democrat; Maine, 4 Republicans, no 
Democrats; Massachusetts, 18 Republicans, 3 Democrats; Michigan, 


12 Republicans, 1 Democrat; Minnesota, 8 Republicans, 1 Independent, 
1 Farmer-Labor; North Dakota, 3 Republicans, no Democrats; Obio, 
16. Republicans, 6 Democrats; Oregon, 2 Republicans, 1. Democrat; 
Pennsylvania, 30 Republicans, 6 Democrats; Rhode Island, 2 Repub- 
licans, 1 Democrat; South Dakota, 3 Republicans, no Democrats; 
Utah, 2 Republicans, no Democrats; Vermont, 2 Republicans, no Dem- 
ocrats; Washington, 4 Republicans, 1 Democrat; Wisconsin, 10 Re- 
publicans, 1 Socialist; Wyoming, 1 Republican, no Democrats: 


The States having a majority of Democratic Members are: 


Alabama, 10 Democrats, no Republicans; Arizona, I Democrat, no 
Republicans; Arkansas, 7 Democrats, no Republicans; Delaware, 1 
Democrat, no Republicans; Florida, 4 Democrats, no Republicans; 
Georgia, 12 Democrats, no Republicans; Kentucky, 7 Democrats, 3 
Republicans; Louisiana, 8 Democrats, no Republicans; Mississippi, 
8 Democrats, no Republicans; Missourf, 11 Democrats, 5 Republicans; 
Nevada, 1 Democrat, no Republicans; New Mexico, 1 Democrat, no 
Republicans; New York, 22 Democrats, 21 Republicans; North Caro- 
lina, 10 Democrats, no Republicans; Oklahoma, 7 Democrats, 1 Re- 
publican; South Carolina, 7 Democrats, no Republicans; Tennessee, 
8 Democrats, 2 Republicans; Texas, 17 Democrats, 1 Republican; Yir- 
ginia, 10 Democrats, no Republicans; West Virginia, 4 Democrats, 2 
Republicans, 


The States haying an equal number of Democrats and Re- 
publicans are: 


Maryland, 3 Republicans, 3 Democrats; Montana, 1 Republican, 1 
Democrat; Nebraska, 3 Republicans, 3 Democrats; New Hampshire, 
1 Republican, 1 Democrat, and New Jersey, d Republicans, 6 Demo- 
crats, 

IF DEADLOCKRD 


Should the House deadlock as above suggested and fail to 

elect. prior to the 4th of March, then the Senate shall choose 
a Vice President, selecting one of the two candidates who 
reeeived the highest electoral vote. : ; 

The Vice President so elected automatically becomes Pres- 
ident. 

In the choice of a Vice President each Senator has a vote; 
as there can be but two candidates, there is no opportunity 
for a deadlock. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. WINTER]. 

Mr. WINTRR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and. extend my remarks: 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

NAVAL OIL RESERVE LEASES 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, on March 17, 1924, I addressed 
the House on the subject of the naval oil reserve leases. In 
continuing and concluding my remarks on this subject 1 destre 
to say that IL am not now and never have been interested in any 
of the Sinclair or Doheny oil companies; I do not now own 
and have never owned a single share of stock in any of them, 
I am not acquainted with Mr. Sinclair or Mr. Doheny; I am 
not interested in any property which was benefited or likely 
to be benefited by these leases. The contrary is true, and true 
of members of my family. Perhaps that is sufficient to qualify 
me as a disinterested observer. My only interest in the matter 
ig that of a citizen of the United States and of Wyoming and 
as a Member of this body. 

I wish to reiterate; first, that the matter of alleged fraud 
and corruption in conneetlon with the leases is to be deter- 
mined by the courts, especially as to the criminal feature; that 
partisan attitude is to be deplored; that calm and fair eon- 
sideration of the matters of policy, legality, wisdom, and ne~ 
cessity of the leases is the proper attitude of Representatives. 

Leaving then the charge of fraud or corruption to the courts, 
both as to its criminal aspect and its effect upon the lenses, if 
proven, which would doubtless make them voidable, let us in- 
quire further into the questions as to whether the leases were 
Authorized, whether they were necessary, whether they were 
wise and beneficial to the Government, whether they do or do 
not abandon the policy of conservation, whether they would or 
would not provide sufficient fuel oil for the future use of the 
Navy, and, finally, as te the effect of the enncellation of the 
leases and contracts. 

In the preseuce of the Fall disclosure as to money transac- 
tions® judgment was disturbed as to these leases and indigná- 
tion took sway. When prejudice and mob rule reign the inno- 
cent and the just are swept to death with the apparently 
culpable. The hungry wolf pack tears its own member to 
pieces if it shows # wound of a weakness or stands in the way. 
Malign suspicion turns the accusing finger at the slightest op- 
portunity, the verdict of guilty is rendered, and the death 
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sentence at once pronounced. But we are recovering from this 
trend toward the days of Salem witchcraft. 

I hold it now time to consider and determine, if we can, 
whether these leases are good or bad. The Nation has naturally 
enough been led to believe, because of money transactions be- 
tween Mr. Fall and the lessees, that the interests of the people 
have been betrayed. It was simply taken for granted that a 
great wrong had been done the American people. The time 
nas come for the good sense and sober judgment which is theirs, 
to be exercised by the people and their lawmakers. Let us, if 
we can, lay aside indignation, prejudice, and prejudgment, and 
analyze the conditions existent at the time, the terms, and the 
provisions of the leases and contracts and the language of the 
law under which they were made. The leases are the best evi- 
dence. I commend a reading of the leases to those who reck- 
lessly assert that there has been a “giving away” and a loot- 
ing” of the public oil resources. On further study and consid- 
eration of these conditions, leases, and contracts I find strong 
reasons from the Government's standpoint why we should ques- 
tion the advisability of voiding these leases. In my judgment it 
was a fortunate decision when Mr, Doheny’s offer to turn back 
his lease on the California No. 1 reserve was not accepted, and 
fortunate that no such proposition was made or entertained as 
as to the Teapot Dome. $ 


DRAINAGE AND NECESSITY 


One of the basic matters of controversy is the question of loss 
of Government oil. by drainage. The necessity for making a 
lease on No. 1 and No. 3 reserves was claimed to lie in the fact 
of the drainage of the Government oil by private wells. As to 
No. 1 none dispute it. School section 36, private property of 
the Standard Oil Co., in the heart of the field was being oper- 
ated, and immense amounts of oil produced; 12,000 acres were 
patented, private ground, out of a total of 38,000 acres. Con- 
clusive proof of the effect of private adjoining wells on naval 
reserve area production is shown by the fact that the first 10 
wells drilled by the Standard Oil averaged 32,000 barrels; the 
second 10 by the same company averaged 25,000 barrels. But 
when Mr. Doheny under. his lease drilled offset wells, his first 
10 wells averaged but 260. 

Drainage as to the Teapot Dome is sought to be denied by 
those who attack the lease. Therefore let me briefly present 
the following facts which bear directly upon this question and 
lead, in my judgment, to the inevitable conclusion that it was 
necessary to make fhe lease, and that there had been great loss, 
as is now proven, because of failure to lease during the preced- 
ing years. 

Both Salt Creek and Teapot fields are in one great oil struc- 
ture. The producing oil sands in Salt Creek run through Teapot 
field and are continuous between the fields. In Salt Creek 
these sands are 150 feet higher than in the Teapot. Last 
year, 1923, while the Teapot was producing 1,022,000 barrels, 
Salt Creek produced 35,000,000 barrels. Oil under gas, rock, 
and water pressure seeks the highest point in these underground 
sands. 

Wells drilled in the saddle, a slight depression of the sands 
between the ends of the two fields, found in the second sand 
oil, not water. That was absolute proof of the continuity of 
the oil deposit of the two fields. 

A line of wells in Salt Creek 200 feet from the division line, 
an imaginary line separating Salt Creek from the Teapot, pro- 
duced when drilled to the second sand large amounts of oil. 

When wells were drilled in the Teapot Dome, the production 
of the Salt Creek wells across the line were at once diminished, 
again showing the contact, the connection, and the effect of les- 
sening the pressure of gas. 

The absence of tremendous amounts of oil which should have 
been found in the Teapot by the unanimous judgment of all 
concerned is exceedingly significant. Theories about faults and 
closed structures and speculations that when a certain amount 
of oil is drawn off water would enter between the fields and 
prevent drainage can not combat the incontrovertible facts of 
the presence of oil in the saddle, of its flow into Salt Creek 
wells, and the reduction of the capacity of the Salt Creek wells 
when the Teapot wells were drilled, and can not stand for a 
moment in the face of the tremendous and dismaying fact that 
the oil, which all thought was there, which by all rules, in- 
dications, experience, and the size of the structure, the known 
character of the sands, should have been there, was not there. 
Eighty wells have penetrated the sands, proven their capacity 
and contents, and defined absolutely the limits of the oil area. 
Four-fifths of the oil expected is gone. 

In Senate Document No. 210 are the reports of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey on the question of drainage, 
and they concur in the view that there was risk of damage 


through loss of oil as to the north part of the reserve adjacent 
to Salt Creek. They differed as to such risk only as to the 
rest of the reserve, the Bureau of Mines, having charge of the 
Government’s interest on the ground, holding that there was 
risk to the entire field. 

James O. Lewis, one of the consulting engineers and geologists 
appointed by the Senate Public Lands Committee to examine 
the Teapot structure last summer, and who made report, found 
on page 69 of the hearings, upholds the view of the Bureau of 
Mines, and says concerning the loss of oil in addition to drain- 
age by loss of gas pressure: 


The drilling of one well would soon haye to be followed by fhe 
drilling of the next location, and so on at short intervals until all 
parts of the reserve not protected by barriers had been drilled on. 


5 ue further found that there was no such certain impervious 
arrier. 


He states as his conclusion : 


The special conditions now known to occur in Teapot. Dome make 
the leasing of the reserve in a unit even more desirable than could 
haye been anticipated when the lease was executed. 


Speaking of the faults across the Teapot field, which the 
Geological Department relied on to stop drainage from the 
south part of the field, Lewis concludes: 


The most probable expectation was that they would retard but not 
preyent drainage. 


Mr. Wegemann, formerly an eminent Government geologist, 
reported ; 

There is no doubt that from the point of development of the prop- 
erty and recovery of oil from it, it will be much better to develop the 
property as a‘unit before the invasion of water. The Navy Depart- 
ment can not prevent drainage of the property as outlined above. 


Fred G, Clapp, the other consulting geologist appointed by 
the Senate committee, whose report is found on page 111 of the 
hearings, fixed the proportion of the oil lying north of the fault 
at 16,000,000 barrels, which constituted more than 60 per cent 
of the total, and notwithstanding he gives it as his opinion 
the fault will act as a complete barrier, he says: 


No person can say absolutely that migration of ofl could not take 
place from south of fault No. 4 owing to the operation north of it. 


Mr. Clapp further says: 


We must keep in mind the object of obtaining an oil supply for the 
Navy, I. e., the extraction of the greatest amount possible of crude 
oll which may be exchanged for-fuel oil at some strategic point. 


As a last quotation from the committee’s expert I give the 
following: 


No barrier exists in the sand body north of the middle east and 
west line through sections 33 and 34, but this line roughly constitutes 
the southern boundary of 1,600 acres of probable oil territory, or 70 
per cent of the oil-bearing area, of the naval reserve which would be 
drained by or the percentage of recoverable oil reduced on account of 
Salt Creek wells, even though Teapot Dome had never been drilled, 
Such susceptibility (drainage) was demonstrable to the extent of 43 
per cent of the total oil-bearing area before the execution of the 
naval reserve lease. 


Because these reports did not suit the ideas and purposes of 
the chief antagonists of the Teapot lease they have sought to 
repudiate them, although made by the very eminent experts 
employed by the Senate committee for the purpose. The ver- 
dicts of these foremost geologists of the country, after the most 
exhaustive examination, rendered separately, were that great 
drainage was taking place prior to and at the time the lease was 
made and would continue to occur. The proponents of an 
alleged conspiracy regarding the Teapot Dome, nondrainage 

necessary to support that theory, have attempted to sub- 
stitute the reports of voluntary, irresponsible experts not 
employed for the purpose to uphold their contention. But even 
these nonofficial geologists were forced to admit and did admit 
that one line of wells would have to be drilled on the Teapot 
reserve, and that such wells would only measurably” protect 
the reserve from loss. 

The mistake of those who claim, though they admit that 
portions of the reserves had to be drilled, that these reserves 
should not have been leased in their entirety, is clear to those 
experienced in the business. I am not an expert or an ex 
perienced oil operator, but it seems plain to me, for illustra- 
tion, with Salt Creek producing 100,000 barrels per day and 
freely connecting with the oil sand in the Teapot, to which it 
is contiguous and with which it is continuous, it was impos- 
sible that one line of wells across the Teapot next to the Salt 
Creek line, producing perhaps 1,000 barrels, would save the 
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Teapot field from drainage, especially when we take into con- 
sideration the loss of gas pressure to make the oil recoverable, 
One line of wells on the reserve or next to the reserve called 
for another; the first line was using up the great lifting power 
which brings the oil to the surface. Every new line of wells 
requires another line until the whole field is under develop- 


ment. To get maximum results simultaneous and comprehen- 
sive development was necessary. That made the gas 100 per 
cent efficient in the production of oil. 

All of the above is convincing proof that the Teapot Dome 
was being drained, and it was therefore necessary to make the 
lease. But I will go further and say that even if such over- 
whelming proof were lacking, if there was a single doubt of 
the Government oil being safely held in the Teapot structure, 
it was the absolute duty of the Secretary to make a lease at 
once. How apparent it is that if he had not made this lease 
and a few years from now the field had been opened and the 
discovery then made that it held but 26,000,000 instead of 
135,000,000 barrels, there would have been a terrific condemna- 
tion and a hue and cry would have gone up all over the land 
at the great loss. 

Had the Secretary then said in excuse or attempted justifica- 
tion that he was not sure it was being drained, that it was not 
absolutely proven, and that consequently he took no steps to 
lease and get out and thus conserve the Government's oil, he 
would have been denounced and condemned as an incompetent 
or a knave, and perhaps a criminal in conspiracy with private 
owners of wells over the line in Salt Creek. But as the record 
stands the responsibility for that loss is upon Mr. Daniels, Mr. 
Lane, and Mr, Payne, Secretaries under the Wilson administra- 
tion. 

The present situation is that reserves No. 3 and No. 1 are 
under receivership in the courts at the suit of the Government. 
It is significant to note the fact that no temporary injunction 
was asked for or granted against production from these leases, 
Inasmuch as those who criticize the leases contend that the 
primary great object was and is to conserve the oil in the 
ground, the only explanation of continuing production now is 
that the attorneys, the court, and receivers have found that it 
can not be done. Wells, especially pumping wells, as are those 
on the Teapot, can easily be closed in. Therefore it is the 
drainage they fear, and rightly so. In spite of constant asser- 
tions to the contrary, it must be realized by all that the oil 
could not be and can not be conserved in the ground. There 
never was a time when conservation in the greund could be 
maintained except in theory. It was a practical impossibility, 
this because of private holdings and productions contiguous 
to or in the nayal reserve structures, 

Further, had there not been such private. holdings and drill- 
ing in the reserves and had there not been contiguous fields 
or structures. producing, from the very migratory nature of 
oil no. geologist or expert will assert, and manifestly no man 
can assert, that a given deposit of oil in the earth will be at 
the same place of deposit 30 years hence. A slight movement 
of the earth, the spreading of an existing fault, the pressure 
of the surrounding water in the sands containing the oil de 
posit, with its own tendency and quality of movement when 
under gas and water pressure, which is the law of gravity as 
to oil, may result in the migration of the entire deposit. Two 
of the most perfect closed structures in Wyoming, Emigrant 
Gap and Tisdale Domes, were found to be filled with water. 
The oil had been there, but it was gone. 

The facts show drainage conclusively and, to a very substan- 
tial degree, admittedly. There was a theory of conservation in 
the ground after an admitted loss. This being the situation, 
what was the Secretary to do? Take a chance on a theory and 
risk the people's oil resource, or heed the facts and actual con- 
ditions and save it by a lease? Mr. Daniels, Mr. Lane, and 
Mr. Payne took such a chance in reserve No. 1 and in the 
Teapot reserve No. 8, and all the indications point strongly to 
a consequent loss from these two fields of tens of millions of 
barrels of oil. That was a great mistake caused by blindly 
resting on the theory of conservation in the ground, 

It is my judgment that the newly appointed commission by 
President Coolidge to look into this very matter of conservation 
in the ground will result in a recommendation that it is not a 
safe and sure method even as to other separate segregated 
fields which the Government may hereafter find and withdraw 
for naval reserve purposes; because of the constant peril of 
migration through natural causes; and that as to reserves 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, it was a demonstrated impossibility prior to 
and at the time the leases thereon were made. I am convinced 
that their report and the opinion of the people of this country, 
when they have all the facts, will be that Secretary Denby was 
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right in his judgment and adopted the only course positively 
insuring, first, the saving of the Government oil, and sevond, 
the insurance of sufficient Navy fuel oil for future emergency. 

Let me say that the conservation of oil in the ground in 
Teapot Dome was put beyond all possibility by the sale of 
leases numbering more than 40, of 160 acres each, 6,480 acres, 
on the Salt Creek field on the east, southeast, and south parts 
of that field; these were on Government land on which no one 
had mineral rights under the general mining law or lease 
equities under the act of February 25, 1920. The sale of these 
leases for royalty and bonus consideration was made, following 
the official plans of Mr. Daniels and Mr. Payne, in June, 1921. 
This was proper and necessary as patented lands, State lands, 
and lands leased under the act of February 25, 1920, were all 
producing oil in the center of the Salt Creek field. These leases 
in southeastern Salt Creek gave private owners thereof the 
opportunity to drill wells within 200 feet of the Teapot line. 
Some of these leases, whose drainage of Teapot oil no in- 
telligent, honest man will deny or has denied, came in 
with a flush production of more than 2,000 barrels per day. 
Thus, the drainage by Salt Creek was more directly and swiftly 
increased. Conservation in the ground became an impossi- 
bility then, even if it had been possible before, The issue was 
not, which is the best method of conservation, in the grcund 
or in the tankage on the ground. There was no choice. It 
had to be saved and conserved by production. 

MANNER OF LEASING 


While on the subject of these many small leases made in 
carrying out the plans of Mr. Daniels and Mr. Payne in Salt 
Creek, I take up the criticism that if the Teapot had to be 
drilled it should have been parceled out in a similar manner 
instead of being leased as a whole; that many individuals or 
companies would have paid a bonus for the leases as they did 
in Salt Creek, where such bonuses aggregated $1,687,000. It is 
overlooked that the single provision in the Teapot lease with 
ths single lessee requiring the construction of a pipe line 
brought the Government 41 cents per barrel more for Teapot 
oll. On the 4,250,000 barrels royalty oil coming to the Govern- 
ment out of the 26,000,000 barrels total content there will come 
to the United States $1,742,500. It is right when judging the 
wisdom of this lease to remember the field was supposed to 
contain 135,000,000 barrels. If such expectancy had been met, 
the United States would have profited, at 41 cents per barrel 
over the local field price, on 40,000,000 barrels, the probable 
Government royalty, the sum of $16,000,000. This is a far 
greater amount than could ever have been expected under the 
most favorable conditions from bonuses for leases from many 
separate operators, 

Had 60 small operators invested in these suggested smaller 
leases, as in Salt. Creek, and they would have leased the entire 
9,321 acres, paying bonuses therefor, it would have been, as the 
failure of the field developed, disastrous to them, to the Govern- 
ment, and to the banks and business generally, which would 
have loaned and contracted upon the basis of a great field 
which the drill proved was not there. 

Again, as to the wisdom of the lease and the profit to the 
Government of these terms, it was far better to have a compre- 
hensiye plan of economic and efficient development by a single 
company strong enough to build 715 miles of pipe line to put 
the field and the northwest country and all the Government 
royalty oil in that region in connection with, provide transporta- 
tion to the great transcontinental pipe lines running east to the 
great markets, and secure the midcontinent price for the oil. 

Not only was 41 cents per barrel above the market price 
realized for the United States by the contract as to Teapot 
oil but what is of vastly greater importance as a practical 
business accomplishment, the pipe-line connection with the mid- 
continent field has been and is bringing the same extra 41 cents 
per barrel for all Government royalty oil from Salt Creek, 
amounting to 20,000 barrels, $8,200 per day. To date the Gov- 
ernment has realized over $3,000,000 more for its royalty oil 
from Salt Creek, over the amount it would have received, had 
there been no Teapot lease to require the building of the pipe 
line. 

Again, in judging the necessity for and the wisdom of the 
leases both in Wyoming and California, let it be remembered 
that immediately prior to and at the time of the making of the 
leases and contracts therewith, our relations with Japan were 
strained and culminating toward early conflict in the Pacific. 
Touching the charge of secret letting of the Teapot lease it 
was deemed by the Secretary of the Navy proper and best for 
the interests of the country not to make public the naval oil 
storage plans until a contract on reserve No, 1 was accom- 
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plished with similar provisions, for exchange of oil and storage 
of fuel oil, complementing and completing the plan and system 
for the benefit of the Navy and the Nation’s defense. 

Before any work was done, under these leases, Secretary 
Denby, on May 4, 1922, informed a subcommittee all about the 
Teapot lease and the negotiations for No, 1, and the reasons 
for entering Into them, Nothing was concealed. Congress had 
Tull information two years ago. 

It is true that there was no public ibaa sg for bids on 
the Teapot lease. But three great companies, outside the 
Standard Qil, were asked to bid, As to No, 1 lease, five com- 
panies bid, of which three are on record in the Interior De- 
partment. What does this tend to prove? It shows that there 
was no secret collusion with the lessees who got the leases. It 
shows that the reasons for not publishing notice actually were 
the withholding of our Navy plans, until leases and plans were 
completed, and to secure one great company powerful enough 
to develop the whole field comprehensively, and economically, 
aş a unit, and able financially to build the pipe line so vital to 
market and price. 

TERMS OF CONTRACTS AND LEASES 

As to the wisdom of that part of the leases and contracts 
which provides for the exchange of royalty oil for tankage, 
great indignation had been expressed at the idea of the Seere- 
tary of the Navy paying over to the lessee a large amount of 
the oil for the furnishing of the material and the labor and 
erection of the steel storage tanks. It is true it took two bar- 
rels of oil to pay for the storage of one barrel; it is pointed out 
that hence, instead of getting 17 per cent on Teapot*oil, we 
get only 6 per cent. Of course, we got the 17 per cent royalty, 
‘We spent out of that royalty 11 per cent to pay for these tanks 
to store the 6 per cent left. That was a simple matter of 
arithmetic and market price. The ofl was worth so much, the 
steel tanks supplied and erected were worth so much. No one 
has attempted to show that the prices at which each were 
figured were not the fair and reasonable price and value of each, 
Under the terms of the contract, moreover, no one in competi- 
tion would have erected the tanks for the same amounts, as 
Doheny and Sinclair were compelled by the contracts to erect 
them at cost and without profit. Further, let it be remembered 
throughout that these great necessary, costly steel tanks are 
now and will be forever the property of the United States— 
yaluable, permanent, and worth to the United States every 
cent they have cost in royalty oil. Their value to the Nation’s 
security is incalculable, 

The lease on the Teapot Dome was let with the anticipation 
by all parties concerned that there would be 50,000,000 barrels 
in the first Wall Creek sand and 85,000,000 barrels in the second 
Wall Creek sand. Had this field contained 135,000,000 barrels, 
while it would have benefited Sinclatr, it would also have en- 
hanced in greater and greater proportion the royalty portion 
of the Government. The larger content would have meant 
greater pressure, larger wells, of greater producing capacity. 
That would automatically have secured to the United States 
much greater returns as the percentage of royalty under the 
contract and lease rose on a sliding scale from 12} per cent 
minimum up to as high as 50 per cent on all wells averaging 
1,000 barrels production per day. This was the highest roy- 

alty ever given on an unproven field to my knowledge, in the 
history of the business at the time ‘the lease was made. The 
gross royalty might easily have reached 30 or 35 per cent, and 
the net in storage 10 or 12 per cent. 

Newspaper articles have stated and men prominent in official 
life have within the last week told an audience in Chicago that 
the Teapot Dome lease was so drawn that the royalty was to be 
paid on the basis of “natural production”; that 45, by the 
normal flow without stimulating the production by “shooting,” 
and that thus the percentage of the royalty was kept down and 

the Government defrauded of its rightful proportion of the oil. 

"ection (g) of the lease provided: 


Upon the completion of the test wells hereinbefore provided for the 
lessee shall continue in good faith to use due diligence to fully develap 
the lands hereby leased for the production of oil and gas, 


Due diligence ” and “ fully develop“ include the shooting” 
of wells, especially when adjacent to private wells which were 
“shot.” Any court will so hold. In addition it was to the 
interest of the lessee to “shoot” the wells and they were shot. 

Again what are the facts? I read a letter from H. Foster 
Bain, Director of Bureau of Mines. 

$ Arntt 5, 1924. 
Hon. CHARLES R. WINTER, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dean Mn. Wenten: In discussions of the Mammoth Ou Co. lease for 

the Teapot Reserve, owing to the fact that in the contract article 2 


in annie: the conditions under whieh the contractor was obliged to 
commence the completion of a pipe line, natural production “ of 20,000 
barrels was taken as a basis, and in definition of; natural produc 
tion“ it was specified that this should be the flow or pumping of crude 
petroleum from a well that had not been artificially stimulated, some 
confusion has arisen. 

This has nothing whatever to do with the royalties paid. Section 8 
reads as follows: 


“3. Royalties: The lessee agrees to pay and deliver to the 
lessor, as royalties under this Jease a royalty on all gas and 
casing-head gasoline produced and sold from said lease or used other 
than for production purposes om the lease and on all oil produced 
except that used for production purposes or unavoidably lost.” 


Elsewhere provisions are made fot the usual deductions for sedi- 
ment “in the manner prevailing in the Salt Creek of) field, Wyoming.” 
There bas never been any question but that royalty should be paid 
upon all oll however it might be produced. The provision as to 
“natural production“ was inserted to avoid forcing the lessee to 
assume the large expense incident to building a pipe line on the basis 
of a temporary and stimulative fow from a few wells. 

The confusion has arisen owing to the fact that a certain Mr. Tar- 
bell, apparently unfamiliar with western practices and without having 
carefully read the lease, assumed that the definition of “ natural Now” 
applied to the wells upon which royalty was assessed. His statement 
appeared in the New York Times, but in a parallel column was a com- 
plete explanation of the facts of the case given by Mr. A. B. Watts, 
vice president of the Sinclair Co., and one of the receivers of the 
property. Despite this complete and immediate showing of the error 
into which Mr. Tarbell has fallen, I am sorry to say that the mis- 
statement is still being printed. Anything you can do to set the 
matter right will be in the public interest. 

Cordially yours, 
H. Foste BAIN, Director. 


I now read from statements made to newspapers at Chicago, 
April 9, 1924, by the receivers of the Teapot field, appointed by 
Judge Kennedy, of the United States District Court at Chey- 
enne, Wyo. This is the latest authoritative information. 

CHICAGO, APRIL 9.—Recelvers for the Teapot Dome appointed by the 
United States district court in Wyoming, Admiral Joseph Straus and 
Albert B. Watts, passing through Chicago to-day on thelr way east with 
the preliminary report of their fiadings on the property, said the report 
was now on file in the district clerk’s office in Cheyenne. ‘The report, 
they said, showed the receivers found 60 wells producing off on the 
property, 11 producing gas, 5 drilling wells in the process of completion, 
and 4 dry and abandoned, a total of 80 wells. i 

According to the report it is the beHef of the receivers that the 
Mammoth OIl Co, had been operating the field efficient}y, and there is no 
intention to change the working force at the present time. The report 
further states that Commander A. H. Stuart, of the United States Navy, 
had full access to the property and records, and that a representative 
of the Bureau of Mines is on the property at all times to conserve the 
Government's Interest when the oll is gauged and sold. 

There has net been any disposition to hold back production by not 
shooting the wells in order that a lower percentage of royalty be paid 
the Government. An examination of the records shows that with 
one exception every well bas been shot, some three and four times. 
There is no reason why any person should be given false information, 
for the facts can be had at all times from the Bureau of Mines. 


Once more, another charge that the lessee was favored and 
the Nation’s interest neglected or betrayed in the terms of this 
lease is entirely dissipated and proven false by the simple facts 
in the case. 

INVESTMENT, PRODUCTION, AND RETURNS 


The act of Secretary Denby in making the lease on the Teapot 
reserve and the wisdom of its terms must, to be fair, be judged 
from the standpoint of the larger content supposed by every- 
body to exist in the field. It is interesting, however, to note 
the actual figures and facts which more than a year’s drilling 
and production have proven. The evidence is that, while the 
structure area is 9,521 acres, the ofl-bearing area and gas area 
combined is less than 5,000 acres. Iustead of the expected 300 
to 500 barrels per day per well production, the actual capacity 
of the wells, 60 in number, producing vil is 70 barrels. The 
total amount produced from the beginning, a little more than a 
year, to Mareh 1, 1924, is 1,250,000 barrels, The production 
during the year 1923 was 1,022,000 barrels. One-half of the 
produetion has come from the north end of the field adjacent 
to the Salt Creek field. The total daily production March 1, 
1924, was approximately 4,000 barrels. To secure this produe- 
tion 80 wells were drilled, The 60 producing wells were drilled 
through the producing sands and shot. The remainder of the 
wells were either unproductive or productive of gas only, for 
which there is no market. The average cost per well was 
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$80,000. With equipment, camps, water lines, gas lines, steam 
lines, oil lines, road building, water tanks, and production 
tanks a total of $6,000,000 was spent on the fleld. Including 
the pipe line required by the lease and contract to be constructed, 
costing $20,000,000, and including also a great number of stor- 
age tanks of 80,000 barrels capacity each, there had been a 
total expenditure of $40,000,000. 

Assuming that the pipe line, 715 miles in length, and the great 
tank farm will ultimately pay for themselves in the storage and 
transportation of oil, and considering only the $6,000,000 ex- 
pended on the fleld, it will take several years of production at 
its present rate to return this investment and to begin the 
accrual of profits. The daily production, 4,000 barrels, if main- 
tained—and it can only be maintained by the drilling of new 
wells—amounts to 1,460,000 barrels per year, of which the 
Government will receive 17 per cent royalty, if last year’s well 
capacity and royalty be taken as the standard, This means the 
Government will receive annually 248,000 barrels, leaving 1,222,- 
000 barrels. 

Giving this an average value of $1.25 per barrel, the market 
having been as low as 60 cents per barrel in the past year, the 
share of the lessee will be, in round numbers, $1,500,000. 
Without calculating an immense overhead and new wells to 
maintain the daily production, it will take three years more to 
return the lessee the money expended on the field. Including 
the $20,000,000 expended for the pipe line, the life of which | 
without renewal would be but 10 years, the $6,000,000 on the 
field and the $14,000,000 operating expense and storage, the 
known whole content of the field in the two sands, 26,000,000 
barrels, worth $30,000,000, will repay the lessee but three-| 
fourths of his expenditures. It will take 20 years to do that. 

When the Teapot lease was made and everyone concerned 
thought that the field would produce oil, it was not in fact a 
proven field. No well had been drilled in the Wall Creek 
sand within the withdrawal lines. It was in that sense a wild- 
eat field. Other oil companies than the Mammoth or Sinclatr | 
were asked to submit bids. This is the fact, as shown by the 
evidence, pages 753 and following, of the hearings before the 
Senate committee, notwithstanding the constant assertion that 
the Teapot lease was let in utter secrecy between Fall and Sin- 
clair. The other companies asked to bid on the Teapot lease | 
would not take the chance. The provisions demanded by the 
Secretary in favor of the Government, including the enor- 
mously important feature of the great pipe line, were too drastic. 
Sinclair was a plunger and took the chance. Developments 
have shown that he has lost. 

The statements of Doheny and Sinclair that they would each 
make $100,000,000 on their lease has spread broadcast an en- 
tirely erroneous impression. Obviously, where there are but 
26,000,000 barrels of oil, as in Teapot, worth a little more than 
$1 per barrel, deducting 17 per cent of that for the Government, 
it would be impossible to make one-tenth of $100,000,000 after | 
deducting the cost of development, production, and marketing. | 
The Sinclair statement was made in expectation of 135,000,000 | 
barrels in the field, but it would still have been impossible, 
But he would have eventually in 20 years about 100,000,000 
barrels to refine. Even the enemies of the lease have assented 
to the proposition that $1 per barrel profit could be made on 
the refining of the oil and that such was his meaning. This, 
of course, would have been perfectly legitimate, representing 
profits on an inyested capital in the refining business of many 
millions of dollars. ‘Thus a sinister implication and widespread 
prejudice in this matter are removed. It is perfectly manifest, 
aside from the legitimate profits of refining and marketing of 
this oil, there could not be such profits in these leases. 

There is but one-fifth the anticipated volume of oil in the 
field. This might possibly be increased to some extent should 
some lower sand prove to be productive, I understand it to be 
the fact that a small production within the last two months has 
been proven to exist in a third sand. If there be greater and 
stronger production, the United States will gain much more 
in proportion than the lessee. 

The Government plainly drove a good bargain. Had the 
field contained the expected volume of oil, it would have been 
a still better lease on behalf of the Government, because of the 
larger royalty payable under the terms for larger wells. 


SUFFICIENCY OF OIL IN STORAGE 


Let it be realized upon the question of adequate amount in 
storage for the Nation’s needs, and an apparent lack of 
15,500,000 barrels from the three naval reserves manifestly due 
to the drainage and loss of oil from Teapot Dome from 1912 
to 1921 during the Wilson administrations, that the Nation has 
17,500,000 acres of its lands now under lease or permit as oil 
land under the act of February 25, 1920. Much of this will 


prove productive. New fields are constantly coming in. Should 
it not withdraw and segregate other additional separate struc- 
tures in the future, which it can do at any time, from the 
public domain, as naval reserves, or under any other name, 
from which to produce great quantities of oil, we already have 
a vast production of oil coming to the Government under the 
operation of the general leasing act. From Salt Creek alone 
come 20,000 barrels daily from which the Government can ex- 
change for fuel oil and place in permanent tanks, provided 
the leasing act be amended to permit it, and providing the 
Government pays to the States where produced and into the 
reclamation fund an equivalent amount of money as that now 
paid them out of the oil royalties under the act. 


THE OIL 18 AVAILABLE 


It can not be contended that the three present reserves are 
the only reserves possible to the Navy. If it could be, it is still 
a fact that the Goyernment has oil resources and receipts now 
by which it can exchange and fill tanks to the extent, if it de- 
sires, of 100,000,000 barrels instead of the 47,000,000 specified 
by the naval officials as a sufficient amount for any emergency. 
The deficit is, under present arrangements, 15,000,000 barrels, 
81,500,000 being assured from reserves Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Let me here suggest further that the matter of the future 
oil supply for the Navy or for the country generally is, in 
my opinion, not so alarming as has been said, inasmuch as it 
is an established and unquestioned fact that in addition to 
many structural fields of -crude undrilled the shales of Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and Utah are saturated with not only millions 
but billions of barrels of oil which can be extracted by known 
methods as Scotland has extracted òil from its shales for 50 
years. The fact that such extraction will be more expensive 
than the flowing or pumping methods from deposits in the 
sands does not change the fact that the oil is here and in 
such quantity as will forever insure our Navy and country 
fuel oil and gasoline; certainly to such time as oil continues 
to be the fuel to create motive power. The probabilities are 
that long before the oil supply is exhausted some better source 
of power will haye been developed. 


POLICY OF CONSERVATION 


But if our three reserves were all we had the people will 
eventually know the truth that the policy applied by Secretary 
Denby in the matter of naval-reserve leases, instead of de- 
feating the conservation of oil for the Navy and imperiling 
the future safety, has secured such conservation in the only 
manner possible. I assert that the Denby policy of putting 
into practice the exchange and storage feature of the law 
guaranteeing fuel oil forthe Navy where and when it is wanted 
was one of necessity, efficiency, and wisdom as against the 
Daniels-Payne policy of leasing, in part, selling the Government 
royalty oil, and placing the money proceeds into the Treasury 
instead of fuel oil in permanent storage; and against their 
policy of nonleasing and nonproduction, as to the large part, 
permitting the loss of many millions of Government oil by 
drainage and loss of gas pressure. 

Much has been sald of the abandonment of our fixed policy 
of conserving the Navy oil. There was no change of policy 
as to conserving the oil. When the conservation in the ground 
was endangered, when we were losing our oil, the method 
of conservation had to change. When conservation under- 
ground. became ineffective, impossible, conservation on the 
surface of the ground became the method and the only effec- 
tive one, Let us face this undeniable fact and, using reason 
and common sense, be fair. 


AUTHORIZATION, EXCHANGE, AND STORAGE 


I come now to the question of authority and validity. - The 
authority given by Congress to the Secretary of the Navy by 
the act of June 4, 1920, clearly and admittedly covers the 
right to conserve, develop, operate directly or by contract or 
leasing, use, store, exchange, or sell the oil from the naval re- 
serves. Supposing Secretary Denby had produced and sold all 
the oil, if operating directly, or the royalty oil if by contract 
and lease, coming from the nayal reserves and turned the money 
into the United States Treasury. No one could say he had 
exceeded his authority. Presumably, therefore, no complaint 
would have been, or at least could have been, reasonably 
made, Such a course would manifestly not have conserved the 
oil in the ground or anywhere else. It was true conservation 
looking to the future supply of fuel oil for the Navy to “ ex- 
change” it for fuel oil and then “store” that fuel oil perma- 
nently. It was absolutely the only method by which to con- 
serve the oil and insure proper kind and amount for war 
emergencies. : 
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The only disputed point and the argument as to the law is 
the meaning and the scope of the word “store” and of the 
word “exchange” as contained in the act. No one has sug- 
gested that there was any peculiar or unusual meaning or 
limit of meaning to the words “develop,” operate,“ “use,” 
or “sell” as contained in the act. The purpose of the act was 
to meet the peril of loss by private wells. Taking out simply 
enough for the use of the Navy would not have afforded the 
protection for which the act was passed. No one can question 
the right of the Secretary under that act to operate the entire 
reserves, develop them—which means to drill wells and take 
out all of the oil—to use all the oil or sell all the oil for the 
benefit of the United States. The same was under the act true 
as to “all royalty oil” from these naval reserves. Mr. Daniels, 
who correctly said that the need of the above act was “ impera- 
tive”. in order to protect the Government, proceeded to act 
upon the above authority in that he did “operate by contract 
or lease’’on reserve No, 2, and did “sell” “allroyalty oil” there- 
from. This was not true conservation. It was the exact op- 
posite. Production, exhaustion, disposition, and alienation of a 
necessary vital resource is not conservation. The oil was 
being disposed of. Once disposed of for money, the oil was 
gone. Nothing was left for the Navy by this system. Very 
little storage was needed so long as a policy of producing and 
selling Government royalty oil was continued. That was not 
the meaning of the word “store” in the act, That did not 
conserve the oil, and the act says “conserve”; that dispos- 
sessed the Navy of its oil. > 

The true meaning of the word “store” is found when we 
note the word exchange,” the next word in the act. 

Why the authority to exchange? Because the oil in the re- 
serye—and especially is this true of the Teapot Dome—is not 
a natural fuel oi. The oil in the Teapot is what is known 
as a parafine-base oil, with a high gasoline content; other in- 
gredients are kerosene and wax, Natural fuel oil, that from 
which fuel oil is refined, comes from what is known as asphalt- 
hase oil, Such is the oil from parts of California and Mexico. 
. Teapot oil had to be refined; gasoline, kerosene, and other 
ingredients extracted and the residue treated, and then it would 
not have been fuel oil within the specifications of the Navy. 
Were it such the cost of refining, treating, and transportation 
to either coast would have been prohibitive. 

To make this point clear I will state that had it been pos- 
sible to hold it in the ground, so far as the practical emergency 
use of the Teapot oil to drive the engines of the Navy was con- 
cerned, being of the character and situated as it was, the field 
might just as well have contained coal or iron or potash or any 
other product which could be produced or marketed and fuel oil 


purchased with the proceeds. 


Therefore the oil had to be “ exchanged” for fuel oil meeting 


the Navy specifications. The exchange was at the rate of 
one barrel of refined fuel oil. of specified qualities, delivered in 
storage at coast points as directed, for one barrel of the Teapot 
crude oll at the field. This was a fair “ exchange.” I have not 
heard it criticized, 

Instead of selling the Government royalty oil and putting the 
proceeds in the United States Treasury, as was done under Mr. 
-Daniels’s leases of No. 2 reserve in California, and buying fuel 
oil 30 years in the future when needed, if it could then be had, 
Mr. Denby took the only way to make absolutely sure that there 
would be oil available 30 years hence; that was to “ exchange” 
it for Navy fuel oil now and. store such fuel oil in tanks for 
permanent keeping. Incidentally the crude oil can not be 
stored in tanks without great loss; the fuel oil which does not 
contain the more highly volatile elements can be stored with 
but very little loss, estimated at one-tenth of 1 per cent per 
year, 8 

The Government having this royalty oil from these leases, 
what was it to do with it? Manifestly it had to store it. 
There was but one method by which this could be done and 
that was by the construction of great steel tanks to hold it. 
The act of June 4, 1920, gave to the Secretary of the Navy, at 
Mr. Daniels's request, the right to “store.” To enable him 
to provide the tankage immediately necessary for this pur- 
pose it specified and appropriated an immediate amount of 
$500,000 to build tanks. This was an emergency authoriza- 
tion tọ begin the process: The criticism is made—which in- 
volves a question not of right or wrong, not of good judg- 
ment or bad, net of gain or loss to the Government, but one of 
technical. law—that by the leases and contracts Mr. Denby 
provided for an exchange of part of the royalty oil for tank- 
age in which to store the Government oil. It is attempted to 
restrict the meaning of the word “exchange” to an exchange 
for other oil or oil products only, 


There is no such limit or restriction expressed, nor was it, 
in my judgment, the original intention of Congress to 80 
limit the of the word. The act authorized him to 
“develop,” to “operate the same in his discretion; directly 
or by contract, lease, or otherwise.” It then, in addition, au- 
thorized him to “store.” What was he to store it in? The 
right to produce and to store carried with it not only the 
right but the duty, because of necessity to provide the stor- 
age. Is it reasonable to suppose that when production is 
going on, running into thousands of barrels per day, that the 
Secretary must return to Congress and have Congress an- 
thorize him anew each time it was necessary to provide 
another or several more storage tanks? Congress might not 
be in session for nine months at a time. Common sense will 
say that that was not the intention of Congress. The $500,- 
000 was authorized to be taken from the Treasury from the 
receipts of the sale of royalty oil, and was also later to be 
repaid to the United States by the use by the Government of 
royalty oil. Thus the operation, simplified, was the. payment 
for storage out of royalty oil. Having been paid into the 


‘Treasury and there being no royalty proceeds other than that 


which had been paid into the Treasury, the act had to pro- 
vide an amount out of the Treasury at once for the immediate 
building of some storage tanks, Under the act of June 4, 
1920, practically and legally the cost of storage can just as 
well be paid for by “exchange” of royalty oil for storage 
in the first instance as to sell the oll, put the proceeds in 
the Treasury, and appropriate, it out of the Treasury. Ik 
this, could all be contracted for with the same lessee, and 
the cost of construction of storage by such lessee was reason- 
able—it has not been asserted otherwise; in fact, it was re- 
quired to be built without profit by the express terms of the 
contract—it was most sensible and right to include such 
provision in the lease and contract, 

It is plain common sense as well as the rule of construction 
that the right to produce and the express right to “store” 
included the implied right to provide the necessary storage. 
It followed in logical sequence. If the Secretary was given 
the right and it became his duty to “ develop,” to “ operate the 
same in his discretion, directly or by contract, lease, or other- 
wise,” that meant that there would be production, There being 
production, it had to be stored. Given the right by the act. to 
“store,” the Secretary had to provide tanks to contain it. 
All this had to be done out of the royalty oll, as nowhere did 
the act contemplate, any future appropriations out of the 
Treasury to run, operate, or handle the naval reserves or the 
royalty oils therefrom. They were to be self-sustaining, self- 
operating out of their own resources, without appropriation 
help from the Government except the initial amount of $500,000, 
which was to be repaid. 


EXCHANGE FOR TANKS AND APPROACHES s 


Those who contend that the Secretary exceeded his au- 
thority. by contracting for storage tanks to be paid out of 
royalty oil exclaim that the amount will rise to an ultimate 
expenditure for this purpose and other purposes in connection 
therewith to $102,000,000, and that therefore proves it was 
not the intent of the law. That does not change the law or the 
necessity for or wisdom of the law and its exercise. That is 
governed by the amount of oil coming to the Government to 
be stored. Necessarily, the more oil, the more storage. Is it 
a valid objection that there will be vast storage facilities when 
it involves an equally vast amount of oil for the Navy? Is it 
conceivable that we begrudge the tanks to put the oil in? Has 
the United States suffered by the necessary expenditure of 
royalty ofl for the storage provided in the contract and lease? 

Would Congress, if applied to for the money for this purpose, 
debate the question of whether it would appropriate the money 
to furnish the tanks? It would do it as a matter of course. 
Hence it authorized it in the first instance in the act. 

The rule of construction, whether it be a constitution or a 
statute, is fully settled that where the express power is given 
to do a. thing and the means by which it is to be accomplished 
there is the implied power to use such means and do whatever 
is necessary to accomplish the express object. 

Any court, in my judgment, will hold that a law must be inter- 
preted so that if it impose a duty on an official and provides the 
means, as in this tase, it grants him the right to use such means 
and do. those things abselutely necessary to perform that duty. 
Therefore, when Congress gave the Secretary of the Navy the 
power, and imposed upon him the duty, and provided a method 


to “store” the Government royalty oil or the fuel oil for which 


it was exchanged, it likewise gave him the right, in connection 
with the word “exchange,” which was the means, to contract 
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for the tankage, which was the only method of permanent stor- 
age. The right to “exchange” clearly permitted him to ex- 
change royalty oil for such tankage, as well as to exchange it 
for fuel oil, the only kind of oll which could be stored without 
great loss by evaporation. There was no limit placed on the 


words “exchange” and “store.” Under a strict construction, 
the Secretary acted within his authority. 

Where the words are clear and direct and there is nothing to 
make them ambiguous in the act the rule is that the words and 
their plain meaning govèrn. There is no occasion or right of 
construction to limit thelr meaning, except to the general: pur- 
pose of naval oil supply. 

A final point of criticism Is that while the foregoing might be 
true, yet it did not extend to the act of exchanging royalty oil 
in the contracts for the building of docks and wharves and 
dredging which was provided for and is being done at Pearl 
Harbor. This is a closer question, This was costly work, but 
again it must be remembered that the purpose of the storage 
was for quick emergency use for the benefit of the Navy in the 
national defense. Storage, therefore, to follow out the intent 
of the law, must be immediately accessible, The wharves, piers, 
and dredging at Pearl Harbor were absolutely necessary to 
make a stored oll instantly available. Any arrangements less 
complete than this would have frustrated and delayed the very 
purpose of storage. So long as it was necessary to make stor- 
age accessible for Navy defense, was it not then a legitimate 
and reasonable extension of the right given in the act? Within 
the object of the act the authority to exchange was unlim- 
ited. Accusations of negligence, stupidity, or ignorance would, 
indeed, have had some foundation in fact had the Secretary 
stored the fuel oll and failed to have made it quickly accessible. 

It is argued that the fact that we will not secure as much oil 
net in storage as is necessary under these leases. is proof that 
it was not intended that royalty oil should be exchanged for 
tankage and for approaches to the tanks by our own ships. It 
is true that the Navy experts had decided that for the full and 
complete protection of the Nation against the greatest war 
emergency possible we should have in storage 47,000,000 barrels 
of oil; that we will secure from the royalty oil under these 
leases, after payment in oil for the storage and approaches, a 
net amount of only 15,000,000 barrels from each of the reserves 
in California and 1,500,000 barrels from the Teapot reserve, 
a total of 31,500,000. barrels, 15,500,000 less than the required 
estimated amount. They point to this fact as though it were 
proof as strong as Holy Writ that a great crime was committed, 
a great trust betrayed, and lawful authority exceeded. 

This criticism of the leases, and the point that this deficit 
showed a limitation of the word “exchange,” is eliminated en- 
tirely by the simple fact, which is unquestioned, that when the 
Teapot lease was entered into everybody concerned and dis- 
interested geologists estimated the oil content of the Teapot field 
at 135,000,000 barrels: Had it contained that amount then, at 
the royalty actually received under the operation of the last 
year, 17 per cent, there would have been 7,500,000 barrels of net 
royalty oil in storage from this field. But it must be manifest 
to all that had there been such expected quantity of oll in the 
field the wells would haye been much stronger producers be- 
cause of the enormously greater gas, rock, and water pressure, 
The wells might easily have been of a daily capacity which 
would have returned to the Government a royalty percentage 
of 35 per cent. This would have brought the net amount of 
Teapot royalty oil in storage to 17,000,000 barrels, and would 
have resulted in a total amount from the three fields net 
storage of 48,500,000 barrels, 1,500,000 more than the required 
amount. Certainly no one will seriously contend that Mr, Denby 
is to be blamed for the fact that the larger quantity of oil had 
been drained away, Also, that faet is clearly not to be con- 
sidered upon the construction of the law and meaning of the 
word “ exchange.” 

This special later act of June 4, 1920, as to the right to 
exchange oil, as I contend, for tanks and approaches to the 
tanks, as well as for other or fuel oil, so long as it carried out 
the spirit and purpose of the act to insure oil for the Navy in 
the future, clearly controls as against the prior general stat- 
utes, section 3709 of the Revised, Statutes, requiring public 
notice and bids regarding ian and contracts for sup- 
plies, or the act of August 5, 1882 (22 Stat. L. 296), requiring 
that a sale of materials of the United States Navy be public, 
which acts have been cited as fixing his powers. The naval 
reserve act of June 4, 1920, was intended to and did place in 
the Secretary of the Navy all the powers he exercised in the 
leases and contracts—the complete ent of the reserves 
for all purposes for the benefit of the Navy and the country. 

Final proof that the aet gave the Secretary the power to do 
all that was done lies in the fact that it is now asserted by the 


lawyers, statesmen, and critics who contend the Secretary ex- 
ceeded his powers that the law must be amended with restric- 
tions to limit the scope of the authority now granted by the 
act. 

Secretary Denby proceeded under the act as it reads and com- 
mitted no crime, betrayed no trust, occasioned no loss, and 
exceeded no authority when he exercised the right of ex- 
change” and the right and duty to “store” by the exchange 
of royalty oil for such storage and approaches thereto. 


BXECUTIVE ORDER 


There Is a perfectly natural explanation why the administra- 
tion of the Navy leases were turned over by Executive order to 
the Secretary of the Interior, and why the Secretary of the 
Navy agreed thereto, though not relinquishing his jurisdiction 
and supervisory power. 

The Secretary of the Interior was in the business in his 
department of running oil properties. He was looking after 
the Nation's oll interests in 17,500,000 acres under Government 
lease or permit, This vast enterprise was operating. It was 
impractical to build up a new organization in the Navy De- 
partment for the comparatively small area of a total of 52,000 
acres in the three reserves. The Secretary of the Interior had 
the trained agencies, the Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines, as well as field agents everywhere in the field service 
who were in quick contact with and had intimate knowledge 
of the lands, 

` A second and compelling reason was that until the titles were 
cleared off of the Teapot field in some manner the Secretary of 
the Interior had all the jurisdiction and the Secretary of the 
Navy none. It was a perfectly logical thing to have the Secre- 
tary of the Interior cooperate in the administration of the naval 
leases under these conditions. Further, had the mining claim 


titles not been removed in the manner they were by purchase by 


the lessee and quitclaim deed back to the Government, it would 
have taken proceedings before the Secretary of the Interior te 
pass on and determine the question of the validity or invalidity 
of such claims. 

The Executive order contained the following: 


No general policy as to drilling or reserving lands located in a naval 
reserve shall be changed or adopted except upon consultation er co- 
operation with the Secretary or Acting Secretary of the Navy. The 
Secretary of the Interior is directed to perform any and all acts neces- 
sary for the production, conservation, and administration of the said 
reserves · 


Subject to conditions and limitations contained in the order. 

In any view of the matter as to the Executive order trans- 
ferring the administration of the reserves to the Department of 
the Interior, at most it can be regarded only as a nullity, and 
the signing of the contracts and leases by Secretary Fall as 
superfluous so long as the agent of the Government, authorized 
by the act, Secretary Denby, signed on behalf of the United 
States; having never been divested of that authority, and it be- 
ing impossible to divest him of it by the Executive order, He 
retained the power given him by Congress. Further, had the 
Executive order been within the power of the Executive it did 
not attempt to divest the Secretary of the Navy of his right and 
duty to sign all the contracts and leases. He exercised his right 
and power and signed them. They protected in every way tha 
interests of the United States. 


EFFECT OF CANCELLATION 


If the present Government leases are canceled by the courts 
on the ground of fraud or corruption or any other reason, I 
assert that immediately thereon the Government will at once 
be compelled to either operate the naval reserves itself and 
pursue the same policy of exchange and of storage or let new 
contracts and leases for the same purpose. The oll must be 
produced or lost. I further contend that in the event of such 
cancellation the probable decision of the Government will ba 
not to embark in the strange business of oil production itself. 
Had it done so in the Teapot field, it would bave received less 
net value than it is now receiving. The United States, in my 
judgment, will never be able to make as favorable a contract 
and lease on the Teapot reserve as the existing one; nor prob- 
ably on reserve No. 1 lease, which it now seeks to cancel. 

I submit further the suggestion as to the Teapot Dome if 
the lease is canceled the court will, unless it is prepared to go 
to the length of confiscation, decree the return to the Mammoth 
Oil Co, of the quitelaim deeds for the mining claims which 
existed-on the Teapot field before its withdrawal, September 27, 
1909, for which Mr, Sinclair paid $1,000,000 and obligated him- 
self by contract to pay another million, and which he quit- 
claimed to the Government. Every act of withdrawal of public 
lands and the general leasing act excepted from their provisions 
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private claims, mining locations made in accordance with the 
general mining law of 1872 and the special act of Congress of 
1897, declaring oil and gas mineral and oil and gas lands sub- 
ject to location under the placer provisions. 

Thus, following the precedent of every prior act, because Con- 
gress could not under the Constitution confiscate private prop- 
erty, the act of June 4, 1920, limited it to lands— 


on which there are no pending claims or applications for permits or 
leases under the provisions of an act of Congress approved February 
25, 1920, or pending applications for patent under any act. 


It provided further— 


that the rights of any claimant under said act of February 25, 1920, 
are not affected adversely thereby. 


So that these claims on Teapot Dome were excepted from the 
leasing act and the act of June 4, 1920, and the area remained 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior. Sinclair 
purchased and delivered quitclaim deeds to all of these mining 
claims to the Government in part consideration of the lease 
which the Government was enabled to give only upon the clear- 
ance of these titles. The whole area of the Teapot field when 
these quitclaim deeds are returned will go back under the De- 
partment of the Interior, which has sole jurisdiction of public 
lands, mining claims, and applications for patents thereon. 
This will mean that the Mammoth Oil Co. may renew their 
applications for leases under the act of February 25, 1920, for 
lands on which there were producing wells or demand patents 
under the general mining law of 1872 and the special act of 
1897 for such mining claims as had made discovery of oil as 
required by law. s 

There were at least four such claims, aggregating 640 acres, 
having producing wells ready for and demanding patents whose 
owners relinquished their right to patent to apply for leases. 
Leases were refused and a rehearing on the applications asked 
and denied. Appeal was taken. These claims, in my judgment, 
are entitled to leases under the act of February 25, 1920, if not 
patents under the general mining law and perhaps under section 
87 of said act. Whether patents or leases be granted or not, the 
law gives the right to develop and to extract mineral, including 
oil and gas, without patent and without lease, until the claim- 
ant is lawfully dispossessed by proper procedure. If the 
claims are yalid, they can never be dispossessed. It will take 
years of litigation to clear the fields of such titles as may be 
invalid, dispossess the claimant, and put the Government in 
possession to operate by itself or by contract and leases. The 
procedure will have to be taken by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who has jurisdiction. Not until that is done, and as 
to valid claims it may never be done, will the Secretary of the 
Navy acquire jurisdiction and be placed in a position to enter 
and operate the field for the Government or put any other 
lessee in possession. Meanwhile there will be no such thing as 
conservation in the ground. Production and drainage will be 
going on. 

As the matter now stands, if the Teapot lease is enforced, 
the titles are cleared, production is conserving the oil other- 
wise draining by private wells, the Government is surely and 
rapidly securing, under a contract and lease providing in its 
terms the highest maximum royalty known in the oil history 
up to that time, a good proportion of the oil; it is further 
securing by exchange a fair, large, and adequate supply of 
accessible Navy fuel oil safely and permanently conserved at 
the proper places on the coasts for our Navy defense and future 
safety. The Government is getting the benefit of an expenditure 
of $40,000,000. The pipe line is finished and the tanks have been 
built. The Nation is getting 40 per cent more for its Teapot and 
Salt Creek royalty oils than it would have without this lease, 
What more can we reasonably expect from any lessee? Experi- 
ence has shown that Government operation would not bring as 
good results. 

Should we not take a second thought? Even if voidable, the 
Government should enforce the naval reserve No. 3 lease and 
consider the same action as to naval reserve No. 1, which is pay- 
ing 32.3 per cent, the highest royalty, and advancing millions of 
dollars to develop that reserve and make Pearl Harbor a point 
of national security. 

Let the people be not alarmed. There has been no breaking 
down of government. Let there be no anxiety. The guilt of 
one man, if proven, can not affect the stability of this great 
country. Such guilt is individual. It does not change the 
integrity, the power, and the genius of this great Government 
of the United States. No guilty person will be shielded. No 
party wants any criminal protected. At the same time the 
fairness and common sense of the American people under the 
steady guidance of our President will secure even-handed jus- 
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tice for all. The interests of the people on the one hand and 
constitutional rights of individuals on the other hand will both 
be held safe. Let the people continue to hold and have faith 
in their President, in their Congress, in their courts, in their 
Government, which, under either party, through all the years 
of the past, has proven its virtue and honesty to the benefit 
and the glory of the American people. The past with its 
great achievements and its great figures is the infallible 
guaranty to the people for the future. The Government at 
Washington,” the best and strongest on earth, still lives.” 
The United States of America and its officials are sound and 
safe and still hold to the “righteousness which exalteth a 
nation.” 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SHREVE], I believe, promised to yield me five minutes also. 

Mr. SHREVE. I regret to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that our time has all been given out on this side, 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman promised me, as shown in 
the Recorp, to yield me five minutes. 

Mr. SHREVE. I said we would be very liberal under the five- 
minute rule when we came to that item in the bill, and we will 
be. Perhaps the gentleman from Alabama can yield the gentle- 
man from Texas five minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I have yielded the gentleman five 
minutes, and I will be glad to take that matter up in the event 
the gentleman from Texas needs an additional five minutes. 

Mr. SHREVE. I am very anxious to accommodate the gen- 
tleman, and I will be glad to have the gentleman talk out of 
order for five minutes. That is what I had in mind when I 
made the statement. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will endeavor to protect the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania in case additional time is needed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, all I want is orderly proce- 
dure. The other day the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SHREVE] moved to go into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and I quote from Tuesday’s RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may I state 
to the chairman that this bill is the first one that has been before the 
House involving four departments of the Government. It embraces 
appropriations aggregating $63,349,160.80, Is it the gentleman's under- 
standing of fairness of debate involving four hours of time to have the 
time controlled by members of the committee who are both in favor 
of every provision in the bill? There are a few of us, I take it—and 
I am one—who has serious objections to a few paragraphs in this bill. 
It is impossible for the members in opposition to these paragraphs to 
get any time at all. ? 

Mr. SHREVE. I wih say to the gentleman that when we come to those 
paragraphs we will be very generous under the five-minute rule, 

Mr. BLANTON. But we should have at least a few minutes in these 
four hours of general debate. For my part I can state all my objec- 
tions ín 10 minutes, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will give the gentlenran five minutes of 
my time. 

Mr. SHREVE., And I will give the gentleman five minutes of my 
time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I haye no objection. 


I thought by putting it in the Record, and having a written 
agreement, I could depend on a contract being carried out in 
the House of Representatives; but if they can not carry out 
their contract, I do not want the time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHREVE. If the gentleman wants an additional five 
minutes, we will penalize two other speakers two and a half 
minutes and give the gentleman from Texas the five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just wanted the gentleman to carry out 
his agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes and the time is running. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to use my 
time in general debate on this $63,349,160 appropriation bill, 
but recent incidents require that I devote it to another subject. 
The five-minute rule will give me an opportunity to fight some 
of the wasteful propositions in this bill. Hence I will now 
discuss the proposed legislation extending the Rent Commission. 

Not a newspaper in Washington correctly reported what 
happened in the House session last Monday, but sought to 
leave the impression that I made an unfair fight against the 
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bill. The papers of Mr. William Randolph Hearst made vicious 
attacks upon me, aecusing me of without making 
any attempt to state the real situation, His Washington Herald 
for Tuesday, April 15, 1924, with headings in huge box-car 
letters, devoted its entire top portion of its front page to per» 
sonal abuse. Mr. Hearst cares nothing about the subject, 

He cares nothing about the problems of Washington tenants, 
for he is an ultramillionaire landlord himself in some places 
at least of the, United States, He knows that I have. fought 
against many “ grabs” into the Public Treasury made by Wash- 
ington people, and he thought that attacks upon me would meet 
with popular response and furnish ready sale for his papers in 
Washington. The difference between us is that I represent 
314,314 worthy people who have confidence in me and who keep 
me in Congress to do this work, and I am informed by men 
familiar with conditions in New York who assure me that Mr, 
William Randolph Hearst could not now be elected to any offica 
within his State from justice of the peace up. 


MONDAY’S SESSION OF THE HOUSE 


To show just exactly what did occur I quote from page 6329. of 
the Recorp for last Monday, April 14, 1924, the following: 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7962) to create and establish a com- 
mission, as an independent establishment of the Federal Government, 
to regulate rents in the District of Columbia, and pending that I will 
ask unanimous consent that general debate be limited to two hours, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, BLANTON] 
and one-half by myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to state to the 
gentleman from Maryland that this bill is one of the most important 
bills, in my judgment, that has been before Congress for some time, 
because it involves a basic, vital, fundamental principle of govern- 
mental policy, It ought not to be taken up with only two hours of 
general debate. There will be no disposition to filibuster against the 
bill if we are granted two hours to the side. We want a fair, square 
vote on it, and I know of no attempt to use time except on the bill. 
There will be no effort on my part to filibuster, provided we get two 
hours’ general debate on a side. I have had requests from a number of 
gentlemen, and we can not possibly dispose of it in an hour to the 
side. If the gentleman will change his request to two hours on a 
side, he will get along much faster than he will if he tries to cut off 
debate, 

Mr, Brad. I would like to suggest that this principle is not B0 
new; we have had the law on the statute books for four years, and 
it seems to me that time is the all-vital thing. If this bill is not 

passed to-day, it goes over for two weeks. I think the gentleman from 
Texas ought to be fair and agree to an hour on each side, 

Mr. BLANTON, If we are granted two hours, the gentleman from 
Ohio knows that when I say that there will be no filibuster he knows 
that there will be none on my part. If we do not have a fair chance 
to debate the bill, the gentleman knows that several hours could 
be taken up by the opponents if they want to. I have no disposition 
to do it with fair treatment, but we do insist on two hours on a side. 
If the gentleman will agree to that, I will help the ¢hairman to 
get a vote. 

Mr. Bego. If we have two hours on a side, it will be 5 o'clock by 
the time we conclude, 

Mr. BLANTON. We have sat here several days until 11 o'clock at 
night within the last three weeks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. If the gentleman from Maryland will agree 
to two hours on a side, I promise him that I will help to get a 
vote to-night on the bill, 

Mr, ZIRLuAx. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I promise you that you will stay here pretty 
late, 


You will notice from the above that it was proposed to 
those who had charge of the bill that if they would grant two 
hours for those opposing the bill to debate it there would be 
no dilatory motions whatever made against it, but that the 
opponents would aid the proponents in getting an early vote. 
But the proponents refused to grant the two hours, And they 
moved to go into the Committee of the Whole, without agree- 
ment as to debate, knowing under the rules that they would 
be able to cut off all debate by using unfair tactics. And to 
preve that it was their intention to allow no debate whatever 


against the bill I quote further from the Recozp as to what 
happened : 


Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dispense. 
with the first reading of the bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unanimous con- 
sent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON: Mr. Speaker, I regret that I must object. 

The CHatrman. The gentleman from Texas objects, and the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TWO OBJECTS IN FORCING THE BILL TO BE READ 


And thus the Clerk was forced to read the bill in full. I had 
two objects in doing this. My first object was to consume time 
and prevent passage of the bill, for you will remember that when 
the committee refused to allow us reasonable time to debate it 
I served notice that they would “stay pretty late” before they 
reached a vote. But my main object was to force them to print 
the bill in the Record so that the Members of the House and 
the people of the United States could have an opportunity to 
read the bill and ascertain just how vicious and preposterous 
most of its provisions were. If it had been a good bill my action 
would have been censurable. But being bad, I did only my duty. 
You will find this bill printed on pages 6329 to 6333 of the daily 
ConGRESSIONAL RECORD for Monday, April 14, 1924. And I urge 
my colleagues and all citizens in the United States having ac- 
cess to the Recorp to read this bill. It contains 35 pages, bill 
form. It continues the Rent Conimission, an emergency war in- 
stitution, to August 1, 1926. The original act of May 31, 1918, 
prevented landlords from ejecting tenants until peace was de- 
clared. This was extended by the act of July 11, 1919, for a 
period of three months after peace was declared. And then the 
act of October 22, 1919, created this Rent Commission to draw 
$5,000 salaries, fix rentals, to prevent owners from ejecting 
tenants or recovering possession of their property before Octo- 
ber 22, 1921. And. to show conclusively that Congress deemed 
such act an emergency measure, made necessary by the war, 
I again quote section 122 from such act, as follows: 


Src. 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this title are 
made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war with the Imperial 
German, Government, resulting in rental conditions in tbe District of 
Columbia dangerous to the public health and burdensome to public 
officers and employees whose duties require them to reside within the 
District and other persons whose activities are essential to the mainte 
nance and comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embar 
rassing the Federal Government in the transaction of the public busi- 
ness. It is also declared that this title shall be considered temporary 
legislation, and that it shall terminate on the expiration of two years 
from the date of the passage of this act, unless sooner repealed. 


Thus note, that when the act became effective October 22, 
1919, Congress then specifically declared ; 


That it was made necessary by emergencies growing out of the 
war, and that it shall be considered temporary legislation, and shall 
terminate at the expiration of two years, unless sooner repealed. 


Yet the author of this new rent bill [Mr. LAMPERT] in hig 
remarks printed in the RecogD, on page 6334, said: 


Another false cry which has been raised is that this is a war 
measure; that we are now at peace; and that the law should therefore 
be repealed. You know that this is not so. You know that the 
original act, of which this is in effect an extension, was not passed 
until more than 11 months after the armistice had elapsed. 


Now, compare Mr. Lamprrr’s assertion with the above sec 
tion 122 of said original rent commission act of October 22, 
1919, quoted above, and determine for yourself whether he is 
correct. For it states in unequivocal langnage as plain as 
English can make it that— 


It is a war emergency, and shall be considered as temporary legis 
lation, and shall terminate in two years. 


The trouble is that my friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LAMPERT], aided by. his confederates, tha 
delegations from Wisconsin and Minnesota (whom the news- 
papers alleged formed a bloc last Monday to shut off 32 
DAN OUT Aes Bes pg apo have ca 

so many socialistic measures to be that we have to 
quote the Rrcorp on them once in a while to hold them down. 

But instead of letting this war emergency Rent Commis- 
sion die a natural death on October 22, 1921, as was declared 
by Congress to be its intention, it was extended to May —— 
1922, by the act of August 24, 1921, with an additional $5, 
attorney added to the pay roll, 

And again, instead of allowing it to die a natural death on 
May 22, 1922, as was declared by Congress to be its intention, 
it was again extended two more years to May 22, 1924, by, 
the act of 1922. 

And now again our friend from Wisconsin [Mr. LAMPERT] 
seeks to pass his bill extending this Rent Commission again—to 
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August 1, 1926. And the papers say that the delegations from 
Wisconsin and Minnesota have formed a bloc to force its pas- 
sage. And Mr. LAMPERT, on uage 6834 of Monday’s RECORD, 
frankly admits, “ Personally, I was in favor of the enactment 
of a permanent law,” which shows that he is in entire accord 
with the Senate bill No. 2110, likewise seeking to establish a 
permanent Rent Commission, with salaries raised, new officers 
created, an unlimited number of assistant attorneys at $3,000, 
and an unlimited number of stenographers at $2,000, and with 
Serco te unlimited, for let me quote from the bill its sec- 
on 6: 


Sc. 6. Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $7,500 per annum. 
The commission shall appoint an attorney at a salary not to exceed 
$5,000 per annum, and such assistant attorneys at salaries not to ex- 
ceed $3,000 per annum as the commission may deem proper and neces- 
sary to carry into effect the intent of this act. The commission shall 
also appoint a secretary, who shall receive a salary of $4,000 per annum, 
a field engineer at a salary not to exceed $3,600 per annum, and may 
appoint such stenographic reporters, capable of taking testimony verba- 
tim at all hearings of the commission, at salaries not to exceed $2,000 
per annum. All such appointees shall be removable at the pleasure of 
the commission. Subject to the United States civil service laws the 
commission may appoint and remove such other officers, employees, and 
agents as may be necessary to the administration of this act. All 
salaries shall be paid semimonthly. 


And to show you that the Lampert House bill is running neck 
and neck with the Senate bill on extravagance, let me call your 
attention to the fact that after increasing the salaries of the 
five commissioners, and granting the $5,000 attorney, and $2,500 
assistant attorneys, the $3,500 secretary-treasurer, the $3,500 
field engineer, the Lampert bill gives the Rent Commission 
blanket authority to appoint as many $2,000 stenographic re- 
porters as it wants, and concerning other employees and ex- 
penses. provides: 


the commission may appoint and remove such other officers, employees, 
and agents as may be necessary to the administration of this act. 
All salaries shall be paid semimonthly. 

Sec. 9, The commission may make such expenditures for rent, furni- 
ture, office equipment, law books, books of reference, periodicals, print- 
ing, telephone service, telegrams, stationery, and for such other sup- 
plies and expenses as may be necessary to the administration of this 
act, The commission shall have the exclusive right to determine the 
necessity for such supplies and expenditures, which shall be signified 
by the written approval of the chairman of the commission on all 
vouchers for such expenditures, and his signature shall be a sufficient 
warrant and authority to the Comptroller General of the United 
States and the purchasing officer, the auditor, and the disbursing of- 
ficer of the District of Columbia to approve, audit, and pay the same, 
The commission shall not be limited, in its expenditures, to the pur- 
chase of items contracted for by the municipality of the District of 
Columbia, 


Has it come to such a pass that Congress will hurriedly pass 
bills with such ridiculous provisions in them as the above 
without Members knowing their contents? In its 35 pages 
this Lampert bill has numerous vicious and ridiculous pro- 
visions. I can name members of the committee who have not 
read one line of the bill and who do not know anything what- 
ever about its contents, I feel sure that there are at least 
410 Members who have not read the bill and who do not know 
its contents. The hearings on the bill embrace 450 printed 
pages. The committee report contained none of same. As 
a member of the committee I filed a minority report of 27 
printed pages against the bill. 

As a member of the committee the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] filed a minority report 
against the bill. As a member of the committee the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jost], who is one of the 
ablest lawyers in the House and was mayor of Kansas City 
for a number of years, filed a minority report against the bill. 
And the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kunz], 
a member of the committee, is likewise unalterably opposed to 
this paternalistic, socialistic measure. And the equally dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sproun] is likewise 
against the bill. The distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce], the distinguished gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. TrxcHER], and others whom I could name, are uncompro- 
misingly against this bill and against extending this Rent Com- 
mission. Hence was it unreasonable for the opponents to ask 
that they be given as much as two hours’ debate so that they 
could explain the bill to 400 Congressmen who knew nothing 
about it? Such a request was reasonable and fair. And it was 
both unreasonable and unfair to deny it. 


FOLLOWING WAS THE GENERAL DEBATE ON THE BILL 


There was no debate whatever on the bill. Not a Member ex- 
plained even one paragraph of it. But what happened as soon 
. went into the Committee of the Whole was the 

ollowing: 


Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairmai, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bree]. 

Mr. Jost. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield for a parlia- 
mentary Inquiry? 

Mr. Bece. I do not. y 

The CHatrMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Ohio for 
five minutes. 

Mr. Beco: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, those 
Members of the House who are in fayor of this bill were inclined to 
be absolutely fair and generous, and are perfectly willing to have 
agreed to one hour of general debate on a side, but the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] saw fit to prevent that agreement and by his 
filibuster down to date has consumed enough time to have permitted an 
hour of general debate on a side. 

Mr. Sprout of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Beca. Les. 

Mr. Sprout of Illinois. If I remember correctly, in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brod] followed the same tac- 
tics that he now blames the gentleman from Texas for playing. No- 
body had a chance to get a word in without consulting the gentleman 
from Ohio, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. Brad. If the gentleman from Illinois, for whom I have the very 
highest regard, will refresh his recollection, I think he will remember 
that neither in the Sixty-seventh nor in any other Congress did the 
gentleman from Ohio uselessly waste time by asking for the first read- 
ing of a bill and demanding roll calls which amount to nothing. 
Time is the essential element in respect to the passage of this bill. 
Every man in the House knows how he wants to yote on this ques- 
tion, whether for it or against it, and the gentleman from Texas has 
served notice on this House that this measure shall not pass. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; I have not. I deny that I have served any 
such notice. 

Mr. Beco, I submit to this House that conditions have come to a 
pretty pass when one man can control and prevent 434 men from 
functioning because of a filibuster. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am trying to make you act fairly. 

Mr. Brod. I say to the gentleman that there is neither statesman- 
ship nor intelligence displayed by that kind of action. 

Mr. LAMPERT, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee aó: now 
rise. 

Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman with- 
hold that for a moment? 

Mr. LAMPERT, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise. 


And the committee did rise; and as soon as the House could 
muster a quorum a motion was made to go right back into the 
Committee of the Whole and to close all debate, and all dehate~ 
was closed. You will observe that only five minutes had been 
used, and that the gentleman from Ohio in using it did not 
even mention the bill. He did not debate it. He did not explain 
it, but used the entire five minutes in attacking me, without basis 
or justness. He it was who was acting unfairly. He it was 
who was acting unjustly. He it was who was diplaying no 
statesmanship. 


AFTER THD BEGG REMARKS ALL DEBATD CLOSED 


And after the House mustered its quorum, the following oc- 
curred: 

Mr. Lampert. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 7962, and, pending that, I move 
that general debate on said bill do now close, and on that I move the 
previous question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against the 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order there has been no debate 
whatever against the bill. 

The Speaker. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division. 


And on a division, as the House usually does, it supported 
the committee in charge and closed all debate. You will note 
that when moving to close all debate, which meant not to have 
any debate, because there had been none on the bill, the gentle- 
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man at the same time moved the previous question, which pre- 
vented any discussion whatever on the question. Naturally, we 


conducted a filibuster. Who would not have done it? There 
was no other way on earth to stop the passage of this vicious, 
ridiculous bill. 


HEARST PAPERS MENTIONED NONE OF THD PACTS 


The fairness usually dominating Mr. Hearst’s papers caused 
his Herald merely to state: 


BLANTON blocks action on rent bill, The District of Columbia asks 
fair play, Mr. BLANTON. BLANTON did this by employing parliamentary 
tactics which wasted the District’s legislative day, and plainly tied the 
hands of a legislative body. 


He did not see fit to state that Branton was fully justified 
in all he did. His sense of fairness did not go that far. But 
after we had whipped out the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brad] and his worthy confederate, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuarpta]—and they realized that our 
filibuster would prevent them from passing the bill that eve- 
ning—they came to us flying a white flag, offering for the first 
time that day to compromise, and I quote from the Recorp the 
following: 


Mr. Bega. I just want to ask one question. If we give the gentleman 
80 minutes, will he. cease filibustering? 

Mr. BLANTON. If you give me 80 minutes, I will cease filibustering and 
go ahead and help you get a vote on this bill in an hour afterwards. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas have 30 minutes to discuss any section of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I will promise you that I will not filibuster a min- 
ute afterwards. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I object, 


But the other gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Murry] must have 
thought that his colleague from Ohio did not deserve to have 
a vote on the bill, and thus prevented the compromise. 

While the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAMPERT], the 
author of the bill, was not willing to grant any debate against 
it last Monday, he was granted consent yesterday to discuss 
it himself, The consent was unanimous. Not an opponent of 
the bill objected. His discussion appears on pages 6333, 6334, 
6335, 6336, and 6337 of Monday’s Record. As a clinching argu- 
ment for his bill, he cites the rental experience of Mr. Massey, 
who is a tenunt of Mr. Harry Wardman in the New Berne 
Apartments, who had been notified that his rent was going to 
be increased to $75. From his remarks I quote: 


Mr, Massey further testified that he had been living in the New 
Berne Apartment House practically since it was built; that he had 
three rooms, bath, and kitchen; that in April, 1917, he was paying $35 
for the apartment, but that this was increased to $37.50 in October, 
1917, and in September, 1920, the rent was ralsed to $50; that he had 
a wife and two children; that his salary, with bonus, was $2,240. 


Even without giving the full evidence concerning this New 
Berne the above statement alone condemns the Rent Commis- 
sion, and proves conclusively that it causes rents to be raised 
rather than lowered. For this Rent Commission has been func- 
tioning since October 22, 1919. Yet, notwithstanding this Rent 
Commission, Mr. Massey’s rent was raised from $37.50 to $50 
per month in September, 1920, which raise occurred a year after 
the Rent Commission was created, and Mr. Massey continued 
to pay such increase from September, 1920, to March, 1924, 
without relief, when he received another notice of another raise, 
right in the teeth of such Rent Commission. Does this not 
prove how useless it is? Does it not prove that it causes raises? 
Does it not prove that it is important to stop raises? Does not 
this evidence convict the Rent Commission of being worthless? 

But the gentleman from Wisconsin should have been fairer. 
He should have given you all of the testimony concerning the 
New Berne. He should, at least, have given you more of 
Mr. Massey’s testimony. And this is the main reason that 
debate was necessary, in order to get all of the facts before 
our colleagues. Let me quote some excerpts from Mr. Massey's 
testimony, as found in the printed hearings: 


Mr. BLANTON. Your apartment is three room and bath and kitchen, 
four rooms? 

Mr. Massey, If you term the kitchen a room. 

Mr. BLANTON. Four rooms and bath? 

Mr. Masspy. Yes; one of the rooms being a kitchen. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, a kitchen counts one room, and a very important 
one. You get your heat furnished? 

Mr. Massey. Yes; and that brings up a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you get your heat furnished? 

Mr. Massey. We do. 

Mr. BLANTON. Such as it is, 


Mr, Massay, Yes; I wohld like to qualify my answer by saying, as 
to the janitor of this building, we have a visiting janitor. There is no 
resident janitor. We have not had a resident janitor for six years or 
more. He cuts off the furnace at 10 o’clock at night. 

Mr. Hammer. Suppose we keep quiet until this gentleman gets 
through. 

Mr. BLANTON, I find out I can understand the witness better when 
things are fresh in my mind. 

Mr. Hammer. Take notes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would suggest that we are the ones who have to 
pass on this question; and we, of all people, should understand the sit- 
uation as we go along. 

Mr. HAMMER. You will never understand by quarreling with the 
witness. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from North Carolina would never be 
able to understand but one phase of anything. We can understand it 
better when he says he is asked to pay $76, if we know everything he 
gets for that $75. 

Mr. HAMMER. Can you not get that information at the close of his 
remarks? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will do it then, for I want to please you. 


Then later on I resumed my cross-examination of Mr. Mas- 
sey, as follows: 


Mr, BLANTON, You are at work in the Interior Department? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blaxrox. In Washington how long? 

Mr. Masspy. Since 1905. 

Mr. BLANTON. In the New Berne how long? 

Mr. Massey. Practically since it was built, with two or three short 
absences. 

Mr. BLANTON, In 1917, when the war started, you were in this 
same apartment? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. The three rooms, bath, and kitchen? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What did you pay for it then? 

Mr. Massey, The rental prior to the time of the present rent of 
$50 was $35. 

Mr. BLANTON. -What were you paying in April, 1917, when we en- 
tered the war? 

Mr. Massy: I must have been paying at that time $35, because 
I find a statement here under date of October 2, 1917, calling for 
$37.50. What that little $2.50 increase was for I do not know. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then you paid $37.50, beginning October, 1917, for 
how long? 

Mr. Masssy, To September 30, 1920, when the rent of $50 began. 

Mr. BLANTON. From the time we went into the war on April 6, 
1917, until September, 1920, you were charged only $2.50 a month 
increase? 

Mr. Massey, That is what the agent has asked and we paid it. 

Mr. BLANrTox. Beginning September 1, 1920, what was the next 
increase? 

Mr. Massey. September, 1920; from that time down to the pres- 
ent time the rent has been $50 a month. Now, Mr. Wardman notifies 
us of an increase to $75. 

Mr. BLANTON. You- have been paying and are now paying $50 a 
month? 

Mr. Masspy. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have a family? 

Mr. Massey. Yes. Í 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the number in your family? 

Mr. Massey. Myself, wife, and children. 

Mr. BLANTON. You, your wife, and two children live in the apart- 
ment? 

Mr. Massey, Yes, sir. 

Mr, BLANTON. Would you mind stating what your salary is? 

Mr, Massey. $2,000 plus the bonus, making $2,240. 

Mr, BLANTON. Do you know what your salary will be under the re- 
classification act, beginning July 1? 

Mr. Massey. I do not know. Is that question necessary? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. I would like to know. 

Mr. MAsspyr. Probably $2,700, approximately. 

Mr. BLANTON. When your rent was raised to $50 did you object to 
it, or did you pay? 

Mr. Massey. We were not particularly keen about it, but agreed 
and executed lease. - 

Mr. BLANTON. Haye you had a doctor with either one of the children 
since Christmas? 

Mr. Massey. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your two children have been well and in good health? 

Mr. Massey. Pretty good health. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then they have not suffered from the coll? 

Mr. Massey. No. 

Mr, BLANTON. Your $50 includes water and heat? 
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Mr. Massey. I suppose 80. 

Mr, BLANTON. In regard to this notice to you that you have to pay 

75 a month beginning from now on, you mentioned in connection 
with that in the letter that certain improvements were to be made. 
Did you ever go down there to Mr. Wardman's office to find out what 
they proposed to do for you in the way of improvements? 

Mr. Massey. No. 

Mr. WARDMAN. Is this apartment house a large fireproof elevator 
apartment? 

Mr. Massen 1 believe that it is fireproof. I think it is a concrete 
building with a steel frame and an elevator. 

Mr. WarpMan. A fireproof building. 

Mr. Massey. We do not baye all-night service; the elevator stops at 
12 o'clock at night. 


DID THE NEW BERNE APARTMENT HAVE A JANITOR 


Now, was Mr. Massey correct.in stating that the New Berne 
did not have a regular janitor? On the next morning after Mr, 
Massey had testified, I made the following statement before the 
committee, which thereafter was not denied by any witness, 
to wit: 


I had occasion to go down there myself this morning to this New 
Berne apartment. The conditions surrounding that apartment are 
fairly good. The sidewalk is clean. The yard is clean and is sur- 
rounded by a neat hedge. It fs in a fairly good location and con- 
dition. Of course, the inside needs repair and Mr. Wardman has 
suld that he will make those repairs. I think that he ought not to 
raise those rents. I think we ought to question Mr. Wardman in 
regard to that matter. If he intends to raise the rent without mak- 
ing needed renovations I am going to be the strongest man on this 
committee in opposition to that and in favor of the bill. But we 
should look into that matter first. 

As to the janitor service, to show you how misleading partie 
sometimes are if you do not consider them carefully, let me tell you 
what I have found out. 

I found out that there is a regular janitor to whom reference 
was made Mst night, and that he has an apartment of several rooms 
there in the basement, including a kitchen and a kitchen range. He 
has a sitting room with a center table and several chairs, including 
an easy-chair. He has all the furniture that you usually find in an 
ordinary sitting room. In the bedroom he has a chiffonler, a dress- 
ing table, a bed, and an easy-chair, Wis is a pretty good-sized apart- 
ment for a janitor. I found that the janitor’s name is Robert Camp. 
I found further that he is there practically all the time, until 9.30 
or 10 o'clock at night. He does live across the street. He has 
another man who stays in the apartment at night for him. He is 
just across the street. He stays at this apartment from 6 o'clock 
in the morning until 9.30, 10, or 10.30 and sometimes until 11 o’clock 
on certain nights, and after he leaves he has a man sleep there for 
him in his apartment. The elevator boys tell me that they answer 
the phones for the people who lve in the building, and when wanted 
they call them to the telephone. Of course, we sometimes get wrong 
impressions from evidence submitted, when we know nothing of the 
facts ourselves. 

I found there an apartment rented by a doctor who says he is 
satisfied with it. He pays $100 rent for a complete suite on the first 
floor. à 


NEW BERNE APARTMENTS SUFPICIENT EVIDENCE AGAINST BILC 


With the evidence given on this New Berne apartment alone, 
I can convice any fair-minded person that the Rent Commission 
causes rents to be advanced, and should be abolished. Now, 
let me take the witnesses up one after another, and give you 
pertinent excerpts from their testimony. And in this connec- 
tion, remember that the Rent Commission began functioning 
October 22, 1919. Then rents were materially raised in Septem- 
ber, 1920, such material raises continuing on to February, 1924, 
when notice of another raise was given, right in the teeth of the 
Rent Commission, Now, what caused this last raise: 


MR, HARRY WARDMAN 


Mr. Branton. You acquired this Berne 
months ago, did you not? 

Mr. WARDMAN. Tes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, you have been in Washington for a long 
time, haven't you? 

Mr. WARDMAN, Tes. 

Mr. BLANTON. You know rental conditions; you know property as 
well as any man in Washington? 

Mr. WARDMAN. I think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. When you bought that Berne apartment pou kaew 
what the tenants were paying? 

Mr. WARDMAN, Yes. I know all about that. 

Mr, BLANTON. You knew if you were going to increase their Faus 
you were going to have trouble, didn't you? 


apartment about three 


Mr, WARDMAN: Why, I didn’t really expect to have any trouble with 
Mr., BLANTON. But you knew what they had been paying for the last 
10. years? 

Mr, WARDMAN. Yes; and I knew the return the man who owned the 
apartment was getting. That was practically nothing. ‘When he 
paid the interest on the mortgage and the taxes there was scarcely 
anything left. He got disgusted and let the duliding go at a sacrifice. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you thought there would be a chance to take 
over the building and increase the rentals and make money, didn't 
you? 

Mr, WARDMAN, I took it oyer to put it on a business basis. 


Remember that Mr. Whaley, chairman of the Rent Commis- 
sion, testified that— 


Mr. Harry Wardman was one of the most responsible realtors in Wash- 
ington, that he had implicit confidence in him, and that Mr. Wardman 
had been before the commission time and again, and they had found 
him absolutely honest and straichtforward in his testimony, which was 
that of a man in whom he had every confidence. 


Mr. Wardman found out that suites in the New Berne were 
renting for only $12.50 per room, and he knew that such suites 
of like standard had had a much larger rental adjudged to them 
by the Rent Commission, and he knew that he could safely 
raise such rents up to the amounts fixed by such decisions, so 
he bought the New Berne with the express intention and pur- 
pose of raising the rents just as high as the decisions of the 
Rent Commission would authorize. Now I quote from the 
hearings excerpts from the testimony of New Berne tenants: 

MR. LOUIS GOUBEAU 

Mr. GOUBEAU. My wife and myself. Four rooms, bath, and kitchen. 

Mr. HAMMER. What do you pay? 

Mr. Gousmav. $60 at the present time. I came in when they made 
the raise three years ago last July. 

Mr. HAuunz. Have you reeelved notice to increase your rent? 

Mr. GOUBEAU. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMMER. How much? 

Mr. Gounzav. From $60 to $80. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did I understand you to say you had four rooms, 
kitchen, and bath? 

Mr, Gounnav. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BLANTON. You are wre inks for the Government? 
Mr. GOUBBAU. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What salary do you receive? 

Mr. Gounzauv. I work at night, and I receive approximately $2,500, 
Mr. BLANTON.. $2,500? 

Mr. GOUBEAU. Yes, sir. 

Mr, BLANTON. Does your wife work? 

Mr. Govprav. No, sir, 

Mr. meal dd She has no position? 

Mr. GOUBEAU, No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has, she ever had a position? 

Mr. GOUBHAU. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BLANTON. She has had a position in the Government? 

Mr. Goupgav. Up until last August. She is a right sick woman 
and unable to do anything now. 

Mr, Branton, Up to Inst August she did have a position with the 
Government? 

Mr. Govrgav. Yes; for several years. 

Mr. BLANTON. At what salary. 

Mr, Gounnau. Nine hundred plus the bonus of $240. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you rent any of these rooms out? 

Mr. Gourmand. Yes, sir. At the present time I am obliged to. 

Mr. Branton. How many do you rent ont? 

Mr. Govrzav. Two. 

Mr. BLANTON. To how many people? 

Mr. Gouna. One to two different gentlemen; that is, two rooms, 
one gentleman in each room. 

Mr. BLANTON. You rent one room to each man? 

Mr. Govuszav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLaxrox. What do they pay you? 

Mr. Gourgav, One gentleman pays me $30 and the other $25. 

Mr, BLANTON. Then for the apartment that you pay $60 for you get 
$55 back? 

Mr. Govsrav. Yes; but it Is no pleasure for me to rent rooms. 
It is a great sacrifice ef comfort. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you get $55 back. 

Mr. Gouprav. Very likely. 


EXCERPTS FROM MRS, WHITES TESTIMONY 
Mr. HamMur. What do you pay? 
Mrs. WHITE. $60. 
Mr. HAMMER. Do you rent to anybody else? 
Mrs. WHITE. I rent one room. 
Mr. HAMNER. What do you get for that? 
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Mrs. Warre, 835. 

Mr. HAMmMeEr. Do you furnish it? 

Mrs. WHITE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMMER, And pay for the gas and light? 

Mrs. Wits. And the washing and laundry, the upkeep of bese 
room, and all those things. 

Mr, Hammer. How long have you been there? 

Mrs. WRIirn. Seyen years, 

Mr. HAMNER, What did you pay prior to 1920? 

Mrs, Warre, From 1917 to 1920 we paid $47.50. 

Mr. BLANrox. I suggest that the lady be seated, 
have to stand. x 

Mr. Hamner, Did you receive any notice of increased rent? 

Mrs. WRITn. Yes; I received one from Mr. Wardman, I have it 
if you would Uke to see it. 

Mr, BLANTON. She can just tell what the increase was, 

Mr. Haun. What was the increase? 

Mrs. Wuitn. To $80. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have been there how long? 

Mrs. WHITE. Seven years. 

Mr. BLANTON. You and your daughter? 

Mrs. WHITE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON., You have four rooms and kitchen? 

Mrs. WHITE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Four rooms besides your kitchen? 

Mrs. Warre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you have a bath? 

Mrs. WRITE. Yes, sir. 


EXCERPTS FROM MRS, KENNEDY’S TESTIMONY 


Mr. HAmMer. How many in your family? 

Mrs. Kennepy. I am the only one, 

Mr. Hammer. You live at the New Berne? 

Mrs. KENNEDY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hammer, How long have you lived there? 

Mrs. Kennepy. Ten years in October. i 

Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms do you occupy? 

Mrs. Kennepy. Four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 

Mr. HAMMER. You pay what? 

Mrs. Kexnnepy, On the fifth floor, $70. Well, I pay for the phone, 
too. 

Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms do you rent out? 

Mrs. Kennepy. I rent out three, ` 

Mr. HAMMER. What do you get for them? 

Mrs. Kennepy. I get $40, $30, and $25. 

Mr. BLANTON. You are paying $70 and you are getting back $95? 

Mrs. Kennepy. Well, I pay $5 for my phone. I pay $75 really, 

Mr. BLANTON. But you use the phone, do you not? 

Mrs, KENNEDY. Yes, sir, 

Mr. BLANTON. You get $5 worth a month out of the phone? I pay 
$5 for my phone. 

Mrs, Kumnnepy. Well, that goes into the rent, does it not, $75? 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, you pay $75 and get back $95? 

Mrs. KENNEDY. Yes, sir. 

EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MISS MALONEY 

Miss MALONEY. Maloney. 

Mr. Hammer. How many in your family? 

Miss MALONEY, Two; my father and myself, 

Mr. Hammer. You live where? 

Miss MALONEY. Apartment 43, the New Berne. 

Mr, HAMMER, What floor? 

Miss MALONEY. The fourth floor. 

Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms? 

Miss Mavtonry, Five rooms and bath, * * * 

Mr. HAMMER. You pay about what rent? 

Miss MALONEY. $60. 

Mr. Hammer. Increasing it to what? 

Miss MALONEY. $80. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have been in this apartment how long? 

Miss MALONEY. I think it is 16 years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Sixteen years? 

Miss Matonsy. Yes sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, How much did you pay there during the war year, 
say April, 19171 

Miss MaLoxnx. I think it was $47.50. 

Mr, BLANTON. Since 1920 you have been paying $60? 

Miss MaLonny. $60, . 

Mr. BLANTON. And you have five rooms and bath? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, Occupied by two people? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr, BLANTON. You will pardon a personal question, but do you mind 
stating what salary you get? 

Miss MALONEY. I get $1,740. 

Mr. BLAN TON. $1,740? 

Miss MALONEY, Yes, sir, 


She does not 


Mr. BLANTON. And your father is a retired employee? He has his 
retirement pay? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the amount of his retirement pay? 

Miss MALONEY. $60 a month. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your aunt stayed with you? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And she was working for the Government? 

Miss MALONBY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Getting a salary? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did anybody else stay with you during the war? 

Miss MALONEY. Of course, we had the whole family there once, 

Mr. BLANTON. How big a family? 

Miss MALONEY. I had a sister. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your sister? 

Miss MALONpy, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. She was working for the Government? 

Miss MALonpY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And who else? 

Miss MALonny. That was all that was there regularly. 

Mr. ELANTON. Your sister has married off? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And your aunt died? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you are to pay $80? 

Miss Maroney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, you understand that I do not believe this rent is 
reasonable; I think this increase is unreasonable; but don’t you think 
it is so remarkable that so many of these tenants show that they have 
been there for 12 to 16 years in one place; they must have been satis- 
fied or they would not have stayed there that long? 

Miss MALONEY. Well, we were satisfied for the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you have been there 16 years yourself? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MRS, GRAHAM 


Mr. HAMMER. You live at the New Berne? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. No. 23, second floor. 

Mr. Hanmer. How many rooms have you? 

Mrs, GRAHAM. We call it five rooms, four rooms and kitchen and 
bath, or five rooms and bath. 

Mr. HAMMER. What do you pay? 

Mrs. GRAHAM, I pay $60 now. 

Mr. HAMMER, Have you received any notice? 

Mrs. GRAHAM, I received a notice for 880. * 

Mr. BLANTON. You have been there how long? 

Mrs, GRAHAM. Well; we went there when the house was first built. 

Mr. BLANTON., In 1905? 

Mrs, GRAHAM, Yes, sir: . 

Mr. BLANTON. Were you here during the war period from April, 
1917—— 

Mrs. GRAHAM. Yes, I came in from the country and put my little 
girl in school * * * 

Mr. BLANTOx. You have no connection with the Government at all? 

Mrs. GRAHAM, No. 

Mr. BLANTON. You just like to live in Washington? 

Mrs. Guan. No, I am not employed. My little daughter is at 
school here and I am trying to make a home. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you like Washington and you like to live here? 

Mrs. GraHAM. I have lived here since I was married, 

Mr. BLANTON. What is your native State? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. I came from Maryland. 

Mr. BLANTON. You prefer to live in Washington and send your 
daughter to school and give her the advantages of the city? 

Mrs. GRAHAM, You see I would like to keep her with her grandfather. 
Her grandfather is a physician and has been practicing here over 50 
years, and it means a great deal to him and for her, 

Mr. Branton. He is living with you? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. No, not with me, but near me. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is living near you? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MRS. MANSFIELD 


Mr, HAMMER, How many rooms do you occupy? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. I have four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 

Mr. HAMMER. What do you pay? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. I am paying now. $60. 

Mr. Hammer. You sublet two rooms for how much? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. I get $30 for one, and I can only rent the other 
one part of the time, and I get $25. But I have not had that rented 
very often. In fact, I ought to have that for myself and my daughter 
to live decently, but I have to rent it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are you employed by the Government? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. No, sir; I am not employed at all, just to take 
care of the apartment, and I do sewing whatever time I can. 
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Mr, BLANTON, Your daughter is golng to school? 

Mrs, MANxSTIEIp. She is 16 years old. 

Mr, BLANTON, And going to school? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. And golng to school, 

Mr. BLANTON. You are educating her here in Washington? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Buantron. Washington is quite a desirable place to educate a 
young lady in? It gives them a great many advantages? 

* * * * * * 2 

Mr. BLANTON. How long have you been there? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD, Sixteen years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Most of the people who are there have been there a 
long time? 

Mr. Lamperr. How much rent are you paying? 

Mrs, MANSIIELD. $60. 

Mr. LAMPERT, And you recelyed one of these celebrated notices? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. Yes; for $80. 

Mr, HAMMER. Now, ‘the other Indy; there is just one more, What 
is your name, madam? 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MISS PAULINE HAMMETT 


Mr, Hammer. What apartment do you liye in? 

Miss HAMMETT. The New Berne, second floor. 

Mr. HAMMER. How many in your family? 

Miss Hammerr, Nobody but myself. 

* * * * * * . 

Mr, HAMMER. How many rooms in that apartment? 

Miss Hammer, Four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 

Mr, HAMMER. Do you sublet any of thase rooms? 

Miss. HAMMETT, Yes, gir. 

Mr. Hann. What dò you get for them? 

Miss HAMMETT, $30, furnished. 

Mr. Hammer. How much de you pay far the four rooms? 

Miss Hamscerr. Four reoms, kitchen and bath, I am paying $70 
now. 

Mr. HAMMER, Did you receive any notice to increase your rent? 

Miss HAMMETT. Yes; to $90. 

Mr. BLANTON, Daring the 17 years that you have been there, you 
have been reasonably satisfied? 

Miss HAuunrr. Yes; but not always with the service. 

Mr. BLANTON.. Have you ever rented out more than one room? 

Miss HAMMETT, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAN TON. How many? 

Miss HAMMETT. Two, since my father’s dea th. 

Mr. BLANTON. What did you meceive for the two? 

Miss HAMMETT. $30 for one and $35 for the other. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was $66, and you are paying $702 

Miss HAMMETT. Yes, air. 

Mr. BLANTON. So, not considering overhead Spanner 

Miss HAMMETT, It is not rented now. I have only one rented now. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you could vent two? 

Miss HAMMETT. Yes; I have only myself. 

Mr. Hammer Well, the next meeting is to-morrow morning, is it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Probably the Post and the Herald would notify them, 

Mr. HAMMER. You would have to pay for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, the newspapers are pretty good about giving 
people information. 

Mr. Damar. They may be working people who can not come to- 
morrow. 


RENT COMMISSION ALONE RESPONSIBLE FOR NEW Renn RASS 


I submit that no fair-minded person can read the testimony 
of these witnesses from the New Berne Apartments, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Wardman’s evidence, and escape the inevitable 
conclusion that decisions of the Rent Commission were re- 
sponsible for these recent raises by Mr, Wardman in the New 
Berne, Why, he bought it for the purpose of raising the rents 
to correspond to decisions of the Rent Commission. If we had 
had no Rent Commission, there would have been no raises there. 
The raises made in September, 1920, were not made until cer- 
tain decisions of the Rent Commission warranted it for suites 
with rooms of certain standards. 


GETTING BACK APPROXIMATELY WHAT THEY PAID OUT 


Examine the above testimony and you will note that many 
of these tenants are subrenting enough rooms from their suite 
to take in almost as much as they pay out. I challenge any 
man to read the evidence of all the witnesses In this New Berne 
and say that it warrants the extension of this war-emergency 
Rent Commission. 


HARRY WARDMAN SOLEMNLY AGREES NOT TO KIT TENANTS 
T quote the following from page 81 of the hearings: 


Mr. BLANTON., May I ask you this question? It will have a very 
large effect on my attitude toward this bill. Suppose the Rent Com- 
mission is not kept allve and expires on May 22, and these people 
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say that they will not pay the increase in rent: Do you expect to have 
them put out of the building? 
Mr. WARDMAN, No, sir; I do not expect to do that. 
Mr. BLANTON. What I mean is this: Suppose they say, We can not 
pay these increases and we are mot going to give our apartments up.” 
Mr. WARDMAN. I would not insist upon them getting out. 
THERSATS AND INTIMIDATIONS 


I have received through the mails some of the most cowardly, 
dastardly, infamous threats that inhuman ingenuity could 
frame trying to force me, to withdraw my opposition to this 
bill. One of my colleagues, who has proven himself to be a true 
friend, came to me some time ago and told me that I had better 
watch the “ Washington bunch” who were concentrating their 
forces before Congress to pass this bill, as they might try to 
ruin me through “frame ups” if I continued to be active in 
fighting it, and he assured me that I could expect some of them 
to go to any extreme. And some of them have gone to extremes, 
In an envelope postmarked here in Washington last Sunday 
some cowardly, lying hound sent me the following letter: 

Suwpay, APRIL 12. 

Sm: My cousin is connected with prominent realty dealers in the 
District of Columbia, and through a slip on his part I have found out 
your connection with these interests and what you ate getting for ‘your 
fight against the poor people of the city. I myself am against these 
bloodthirsty real estate dealers and landlords, If the rent bill does 
not become a law, I shall compel my cousin to take the stand and tell 
everything. 

Aw HONEST MAN. 


And there is no way of learning the identity of this cowardly, 
lying hound. The fight I put up in the House Monday against 
this bill was my answer to his infamous, lying insinuations. I 
am one of the poorest men in the House, but my credit is good 
in balf a hundred banks, and I will make a standing offer of 
$5,000 reward if it can be shown that I have an interest, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to one penny’s worth in the defeat of this 
rent bill. And it is my hope that the post-office inspector may 
be able to find this infamous blackmailer. 


WHAT MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEES HAVE PUT UP WITA 


While Mrs. Taylor, one of the rent commissioners, was on 
the stand testifying, the following occurred: 


Mr, BLANTON. I see a newspaper representative here, right in this 
room within 30 feet of you, who Is renting a first-class residence of 
six rooms and bath, new, in good shape, in a splendid location in 
Washington, for $60 a month. He has gotten away from the con- 
gested center. That, I think, is the main solution of the problem. 
If Mr. Wardman charges too much for the New Berne, leave it and 
go out farther. Personally, I live out near Zoo Park, 4 miles from my 
work. I go out there to get cheaper rent. That is the solution. 
Whenever they ask too much, eyery clerk ought to move out. If this 
newspaper man has been able to solve the question, then the other 
tenants should be able to do it. 

Mrs. TAYLOR. If one newspaper man has solved the question, 25 
have not. There have been many, mbes of this profession who have 
been talking to me about it. 

Mr. HAMMER. Perhaps the newspaper man he refers to is like a 
wealthy gentleman on the District Committees. Ile has a fine house. 
He pays $100 a month for it, furnished. This is an exception to the 
rule. I wonder if they were really helping him because he is a member 
of the committee. I wonder if the mewspaper man is getting his 
because he is a newspaper man. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is making a very unfair insinuation 
against some member of the committee who is likely not here I am 
glad that he did not make his reference apply to me, fer I rent an 
unfurnished house from the owner himself, whe is not a real estate 
dealer, The newspaperman I referred to is one of those at that table, 
and a prominent ex-service man. 

Mr. STALKER. Why not give us bis name? 

Mr. BLANTON, I did not give you his mame, because I did net have 
the authority to do so. He will probably tell you about it himself, it 
you desire it, after we adjourn. 


I now haye authority to give the name of this young newspaper 
man who at that time was seated at the table. He is none 
other than our splendid young friend, Mr. Pritchard, who is a 
member of the Stuart Walcott Post, American Legion, of Wash- 
ington, and who only recently was presented with a handsome 
present by said Legion post for special service done to needy. 
soldiers. Yet an unkind reference was made to him that ha 
could not defend himself against. 


FURTHER IMPERTINENT INTERFERENCE 
I quote from the record of the hearings the following: 
Mr, Lampert, Mr. BLANTON, do you have any questions? R 
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Mr. BLANTON. Yes. Most of the woolen goods now that is, clothing 
we have—is made out of cotton, and most, or a great deal, of the silken 
goods is made out of cotton under mercerized processes. 


Well, we are paying too high a price for our clothing here, and 
therefore you would like to haye a clothing commission regulate it or 
control it, 

Mr. Burk. Well, Mr, BLANTON, if affairs continue to go as they have 
been continuing since the war, when things seem to be completely upset, 
it seems to me that we will have to have some kind of an adjudicating 
committee to stand between the one side and the other. That is my 
opinion. 

Mr. BLANTON! Now, some of the people who Hve in my seetion of the 
country, a great many of them, raise eattle and sheep—and according 
to the prices that they get for their sheep and cattle Gown in my coun- 
try, with the usual freight rate added to the price of such cattle to 
market, such eattle and mutton ought to seil here in Washington, choice 
cuts of beef, for about 20 cents a pound, yet it sells for 40 and 50 cents 
in Washington. You pay just double what my conatitutents have to 
pay for it at home. Do you think, therefore, that we ought to have a 
meat commission to say at what price the meats should be sold to the 
people? 

Mr. Bukk. Well, we did have a fair price body here during the 
war, I do not say that the time has gone past when we should not 
still have it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, it you were to gò down into the South, into 
the Carolinas, or Mississippl, or Texas, and talk about having a 
price-fixing commission to those people down there, to fix the price 
of their cotton, I doubt whether you would ever get back to Wash- 


ington in a good humor, because those good people down there do 


not stand for anything like that. They don't want it. They believe 
in market prices. They believe in supply and demand. They are 
willing to take what a fair market gives them for their stuff. It is 
unfair markets they protest against. They don't want somebody 
to sit up here in Washington in a swivel chair, and fix. prices on 
their farm and ranch products. 

Mr. Hauunn. Mr Burk, no court at any time would sustain any 
suck a proposition as the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the gentleman from North Careling knows 
everything; that is, DO SEN is rts Heh Dae: SC AR Eve cae fae 
him up here do not think so... 

Mr. Lampsar.. Gentlemen, we are “getting off of the subject. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will ask the gentleman to wait until 1 get through. 
1 do not want to be interrupted.. I do net want the gentleman ‘to 
make any side-har remarks to me. 

Mr. HAMMER. You know that the Supreme Court. would not sus- 
tain any such a proposition as that, if you have ever read anything 
mince you were knee-high to a Junebug. 

Mr. BLANTON, If you have any remarks to make to me, come ont 
in the hall. 

Mr, Lamport, Let us have order. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will have it if the gentleman from North Caro- 
Una will quit interrupting me. I do not want him to address me. 
If he has any remarks, let him make them to the chair. If he 
has any remarks to make to me, if he will come out in the hall 
and make them, I can settle them., I prefer te de that. i 

Mr, Hammen. We don't need to do that. 

Mr. BLANTON.. Don't make them here. 
mor side-bar remarks to me. 


KEVIN THD RECORD STRAPCHT 


In my minority report filed against the. Rent Commission bill 
I mentioned that last Saturday afternoon, before we were to 
take up the bill Monday, there was distributed on the floor of 
this House to every Member present a printed copy of the 
Alfred B. Moore report on housing conditions, dated April. 8, 
1924, and I said: 


The newspapers report that Mr. Alfred B. Moore exhausted the $2,500 
allowed hir» by the Senate and requested an additional $5,000 which 
he needed in investigating various criminal organizations disclosed in 
an alleged secret report he had made to the Senate: And I note that 
on April 7, 1924, the Senate of the United States passed Senate Resoln- 
tion 203 granting the additional $5,000 requested by Mr. Alfred B. 
Morre. 


You will note that what T sald was: The newspapers report,” 
and so forth. I made no reference whatever to any Senator. I 
did not in any way involve any Senator in such “newspaper re- 
ports.“ But on Saturday, April 12, I quoted reports that ap- 
peared in all Washington newspapers on April 4, which had 
never been questioned or denied. 

Yet in the Star, Monday, under the headlines “ Branton 
scored for rent-act stand,” and the subheadlines Baty. declares 
minority report venomous and not conducive to fairness” ap- 
peared what purported to be a statement from Mr. Barr, which 
in part is as follows: 


I hepe there will be no 


The investigation made by Mr. Moore was an open investigation made 
im conjunction with the Metropolitan police of Washington and the 
real estate board. His complete report will be published later. There 
was nothing confidential about thie report . That part of the 
resolution * © relating to an alleged combination of real estate 
Gealers and owners to keep up high prices calls for an entirely different 
kind of an investigation, and is not connected in any way with the 
committee in carrying out that part of the resolution. 

As to the additional appropriation authorized for the further imyesti- 
gation, it involves only part of the resolution. Mr. Moore neither 
asked for this nor will he receive any part of It, as his work is com- 
pleted. The survey made under his direction and report cost lesa 
than 81,500. 


And some of the papers quoted Mr. Barr as stating that my 
minority report was not correct. 

There is not one single incorrect statement in my entire 
minority report. Now let us see whether the newspapers re- 
ported what I said they did. 

On the front page of the Washington Herald for Friday, April 
4, 1924, In column 2, appears an entire column headed “ Secret 
report bares owners’ conspiracy to boost rentals.” 

Now remember that the Aldred B. Moore printed report is 
dated April 3. 1924, which is the day preceding this news 
item. I quote from this Herald. the following excerpts: 


The charges are contained in a secret report. This report was 
dingently suppressed by the committee. In a separate report which 
the committee made public the experts gave a detailed description of 
housing conditions in this city. © © the committee unanimously 
voted to ask * è © for an additional $5,000 to probe the alleged 
combine. 

Both the secret report and the report made public were signed by 
A. B. Moore. He was brought to Washington from Delaware 
for the express purpose of making the housing survey. 


And then much space was devoted to 17555 sald report of said 
Alfred B. Moore that was dated April 8, 1 

The Washington Star for Friday, Abril 4, 1924, in part of a 
column on its front page, embracing the following in head- 
lines; Seeking extension of rental inquiry—will probe alleged 
sensational charges; seeret report cites conspiracy to keep 
up prices; $5,000 more funds asked“; and from two more 
columns, on page 2 of said Star, I quote the following excerpts: 


Committee is asking $5,000 additional to continue the investiga- 
tion into the housing conditions here. 

Mr. Moore was aided in making his survey by data obtained from 
the real estate brokers and operators and by the Metropolitan police 
department. 


And much of this Alfred B. Moore report, dated April 3, 1924, 
was covered in the Star. 

On several oceasions from that date up to Saturday, April 
12, when I made my minority report, newspapers stated that 
the $5,000 additional had been granted for this survey to be 
continued. And Resolution No. 203 was passed April 7, 1924, 
granting an additional $5,000. 

So if there is anything incorrect in these newspaper reports 
it is the fault of the newspapers, and not my report, for I 
merely quoted reports in newspapers which, from April 4 to 
April 12, had not been denied, 

The Star quoted Mr. Ball as claiming that Mr. Alfred B. 
Moore’s duties ended when he made his report of April 8, 1924. 

f am advised by Commissioner Rudolph that Mr. Alfred B. 
Moore is stin at work in his office assigned to him in the 
Munleipal Building. His printed report is dated April 3, 
a If his duties ended then, why is he stin at work in his 
office? 

If the Star reported Mr. Ball correctly in saying that Mr. 
Alfred B. Moore had nothing to do with the secret report, 
why did the Herald on April 4, 1924, state 


Both the secret report and the report made public were signed hy 
A. B. Moore. He was brought to Washington from Delaware for the 
express purpose of making the housing survey. 


On the front page of the Washington Star for April 7, 1924, 
under the headings “Assent to further probe of local housing.“ 
85.000 appropriated to continue secret investigation to June 
1.“ appeared the following: 


The gave its assent to-day ta a continuation of the investi- 
gation, © * œ% resolution authorizing the expenditure of an addi- 
tional $5,000 to eontinue this investigation * * * was adopted 


Now, I respectfully submit that the newspapers did report 
Just exactly what I said in my minority report they had re- 
ported, 
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The largest colored newspaper published in the United States 
exclusively for colored people is the Washington Tribune. It 
has a large circulation and goes into almost all of the States. 
Covering a large part of three columns of its front page last 
Saturday, April 12, 1924, was a demand from the 110,000 colored 
people of Washington to give them representation upon this 
Rent Commission by appointing thereon one colored man and 
2 woman. Let me quote the following excerpt from 
this article: 


The progressive group of colored people of the District of Columbia 
are now preparing for a fight to a finish for representation on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Rent Commission. A bill is now pending in Congress 
making this body a permanent one. As now constituted, the commission 
is composed of five white and no colored. 

Attorney Thomas L. Jones addressed a letter to Senator BALL, chair- 
man of the District Committee, asking the Senator to propose an amend- 
ment to this bill providing for negro representation on the commission. 
Attorney Jones suggests that a man and a woman be appointed as rep- 
resentatives of the Negro race. 

Attorney Jones makes a forceful argument in his letter, which was 
as follows: 

Hon, H. L. BALL: 


I desire to call your attention to the condition of things bearing 
on the question of the extension of the Ball Rent Commission law. 
In doing so, I desire to say that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
colored people constitute one-fourth of the population of the District 
of Columbia, 90 per cent of whom are rent payers, they have no rep- 
resentation on the Rent Commission, and, so far as I know, and 
have been advised, very little attention has been paid to them when 
they did make a complaint. 

As a lawyer, I very seriously doubt the advisability of such laws. 
In my opinion, they have a tendency to increase rent instead of 
diminishing it, At least, they prevent the erection of small houses 
that would relieve my class from poor conditions in living quarters. 
This is borne out by the fact that I see by the report of your 
investigation committee, in regard to the subject, there is a scarcity 
of houses for living quarters in the District of Columbia renting 
for less than $50 a month, in spite of the fact that these laws have 
been in existence for six or seven years. 

However, I do not want to get away from my object, and that is, 
if the Ball rent law is to be extended, a hundred and ten thousand 
colored people of the District of Columbia, 90 per cent of whom 
are rent payers, demand that they shall have a representation of 
at least two members on said commission—one man and one woman, 

In order that there shall be no mistake or failure in regard 
thereto, I respectfully request you, as chairman of said committee, 
to propose an amendment to said bill in such behalf and to urge 
its adoption. 

It you desire me te do so, I shall be glad to prepare a form for 
such amendment and mail a copy to you. 

Hoping this letter will receive your early and favorable consider- 
ation, I am, ; 

Yours very respectfully, 
THOMAS L. JONES. 


And on the editorial page there is an extended double column 
editorial from Editor J. A. G. LuValle demanding that there 
shall be placed on this Rent Commission one colored man and 
one colored woman. And their demands are such that if this 
Rent Commission is extended neither the President nor Chair- 
man MADDEN nor the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TinkHAM] can turn 
them down, hence it will mean an increase to seven commission- 
ers, any one of whom is authorized under the present law to 
sit and determine rents and service. 


REPORTED ACTION BY COMMITTEB ON RULES 


The press reports that the Committee on Rules will grant a 
special rule next week to extend the present law. I do not 
believe they will take such action if they will give careful 
study to all the facts. 


WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE AGAINST EXTENSION 


The Washington Board of Trade, alleged to be composed of 
all classes of business men, and many of whom are tenants, is 
unalterably opposed to extending the life of this commission. 
In conclusion let me urge my colleagues not to take this bill up 
again without permitting reasonable debate. If they know the 
facts, they will not let any bill pass extending this commission. 


THREAT AGAINST LIFE r 


In my mail to-day I received a communication warning me 
that if I took any further steps against the passage of this 
rent act I had better see that all my accident policies are in 
good shape, This article is my answer to such a cowardly 


threat. And I hope that our worthy post-office inspector will be 
able to identify the writer of this cowardly missive. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. MoRRTNOL DS]. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recosp. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right to object, on what 
subject? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS.. I assure the gentleman that it is not 
political. It is mostly an article by Judge W. B. Swaney, of 
Chattanooga, on the importance of the Constitution and an 
analysis of that instrument in some respects and the teaching 
of the Constitution in“the schools. I think it would be of in- 
terest to the Members of the House, and I would like to get 
the article in the RECORD. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is an article written by whom? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Judge W. B. Swaney, of Chattanooga, 
a prominent lawyer; was chairman of the committee on law 
enforcement of the American Bar Association in 1921-22, and 
who has contributed many articles on American citizenship to 
the press. _ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article written 
by Judge W. B. Swaney, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

This article is the substance of an address delivered at Iowa 
University, Iowa City, Iowa, last summer, and is as follows: 


That the world is out of joint as the result of the World War will 
be denied by few. The many absurd, ridiculous, and dangerous ideas 
of government rampant in Furope are naturally affecting America to 
some extent, That the outbreaks against our Government, unless 
checked, will be serious is admitted by all. The consensus of opinion 
that the chief burden is upon the schools to save America is well-nigh 
unanimous among the best authorities. The hundred or more civic 
organizations in America now striving to improve our citizenship, many 
of them attempting to become international in their scope and- opera- 
tion, is conyincing proof that immediate action is necessary to restore 
our much-yaunted civilization and regenerate mankind. 

How is it practicable for the schools to redeem America and restore 
our American ideals of government in the minds and hearts of Ameri- 
cans is an interesting story and one well calculated to repay the inves- 
tigator. 

Ignorance of the simplest rudiments of our Government, widespread 
indifference to the duties of citizenship on the part of a majority of 
so-called good citizens, as shown in their neglect to vote and refusal 
to sit on juries and perform other important duties, coupled with the 
manifold evils resulting from ignorance and the effects of profiteering 
during the war and since, and the unfortunate reaction from our 
spiritual exaltation during the World War, have caused many to lose 
faith in our Government, and especially the courts, and others whose 
duty it is to enforce the laws. ` 

Following the war more books have been written on government and 
social betterment than during any like period in the history of the 
world. Vast contributions have been made by publicists, educators, 
lawyers, judges, and others in this country and Great Britain especially, 
but unfortunately most of them have been pessimistic. With a view 
to clarifying much of the extreme thought which has resulted from 
this conflict of ideas, it occurred to the writer that it would be advan- 
tageous to gather data for an article with a view of presenting a few 
of the best suggestions that have been proposed for the permanent 
betterment of conditions in this country. The splendid report made 
by Judge Martin J. Wade, as chairman of a special committee of the 
American Bar Association on American citizenship, at San Francisco 
in 1922, describes briefly and concisely the many dangerous and in- 
sidious attacks that are being waged against our Government, and it 
proposes, in my judgment, the only remedy which we have to effec- 
tively combat and overcome these conrmon enemies. This report ranks 
in importance as a State paper with Jefferson’s immortal Declaration 
of Independence and the messages of our greatest Presidents. 

Two sentences stand out prominently, and will linger in the memory 
of all who read it: 

“There is but one remedy for our national. ills—education— 
and the schools of America must save America.“ 

The problem, frankly stated, involves no less a task than Ameri- 
eanizing America. To many it appears that all we need to do is to 
cut off foreign immigration temporarily and get our proverbial melting 
pot into operation. But to the thoughtful it is a far greater task. 

An effort has been made to get first-hand Information from the lead- 
ing writers and. educators who have had experience in the work in 
recent years, There is substantial agreement in Judge Wade's con- 


[After a pause.] 
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clusion’ that education is the chief dependence for a solution of the 
political maladies now affiicting the Nation, but there is wide diversity 
of opinion as to the methods of instruction. 


THE SCHOOL REPUBLIC 


The pioneer in the work among pupils in the grades in America in 
recent years, so far as I have been able to discover, is Dr. Wilson L. 
Gill, of Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 7 

Doctor Gill's method of instruction is what is- known as the “school 
republic,” and has been in successful operation for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He first put it into practice in Cuba under the dirtction of Gen, 
Leonard Wood while he was there preparing Cuba for self-government, 
and its success there attracted national attention and met the un- 
qualified approval of General Wood. It was adopted by the United 
States Bureau of Education in 1912 and is now in successful opera- 
tion in many American States and foreign countries. 

The plan is very simple. It consists of organizing the pupils into a 
republican form of government. The pupils in one room organize as a 
sity or town, adopting the prevailing law. If as a city, they elect 
their mayor, Commissioners, city judge, chief of police, and other officers 
from their number. They enact laws and enforce them, following 
closely as possible the approved methods of adults, though generally 
with better results. A number of these school cities or towns join In 
school States, which permits the practice of this higher unit of govern- 
ment. The States in the building are federated as a republic. Char- 
ters and constitutions vary, according to the age of the pupils, and 
are quite uniform, and set forth as the purpose to train the pupils 
in the practice of the golden rule in schools, at home, and elsewhere. 
The State of Massachusetts, at the instance of Doctor Gill, enacted a 
law making it compulsory to use the school republic in the public 
schools. This method of teaching government has been adopted by 
many school boards without any previous legislation with beneficial 
results. The most eminent educators have commended the school re- 
public, and an immense amount of literature has been distributed by 
the Government and others showing its practical utility. Doctor Gill 
has the true spirit of the crusader for good government, as I learned 
by correspondence and from a scrapbook, giving incontestible proof of 
a bearty and whole-souled appreciation of his services to hig country 
and humanity by his contributions to the cause of good eitizenship. 
The spirit of Doctor Gill's teaching, after a thorough test here and 
elsewhere, is embodied in what he denominates the golden rule in 
practice.” 

Dr. Frank Crane, in an editorial in 1921, pronounced Doctor Gill's 
method of teaching government the biggest idea in the world, and char- 
acterized him as a modest old school teacher and lawyer who had de- 
voted his life to this big idea, and while he had not died for it was 
doling better by living it. There can be no doubt that the school repub- 
lie la sound pedagogically, and is capable of rapid extension and en- 
largement in colleges and universities as well as in the grades and 
preparatory schools. It has been long recognized among educators that 
to. teach things which are necessary to be done can best be accomplished 
by doing them, This ia particularly applicable to citizenship, which 
requires action based upon intelligence, The duties of citizenship can 
be taught most effectively by good habits growing out of conduct result- 
ing from high ideals, put into daily practice begun in youth. The 
teacher deals with the concrete and the possibilities for training leaders 
is unlimited in the school republic, 

THE IOWA METHOD 


Judge Martin J. Wade and Dean William F. Russell, of Iowa Univer- 
sity, a few years ago conceived the idea of having the principles of the 
United States Constitution taught in the public schools to combat the 
propaganda in lows and other States put forth by certain foreign ele- 
ments attempting to destroy our Government. In conjunction with 
Professor Meyerholtz, of Iowa State Teachers’ College, they published 
a small yolume entitled “The Short Constitution,” and succeeded in 
having the Legislature of Iowa enact a law making it compulsory for 
the’ public schools to teach the principles of the United States Consti- 
tution. The method of teaching government as outlined In this little 
volume is unique and original. The plan has the form of lectures đe- 
ltyered by a live judge who appears daily and explains in the simplest 
mannet to the pupils what government is and why it is necessary, and 
the objects to be acomplished, as well as !ts actual workings. It is 
what one would call the speaking method. The lectures are brief and 
practica), and breathe the true spirit of patriotism. While the book 
is used as a text it has the force of a personal vital message. The 
story of the Constitution fs told In a most fascinating manner. Around 
the fundamental principles set out in the amendments enough history, 
both English and American, is given to prove in the most convincing 
way the inestimable value of every clause of the Constitution for the 
protection of the life, civil and religious liberty, and property of the 
citizen from the highest to the lowest. The student is made to realize 
that the Government is his friend and protector and it stimulates a 
wholesome patriotism and deep reverence for the Constitution and 
laws, as well as for all in authority. The “Short Constitution” has 
been adopted by the schools of Iowa and there is no book better adapted 


to meet the present emergency in that and other States with a foreign 
element, Judge Wade, Dean Russell, and their associates are doing 
a magnificent work and splendid results have been obtained. The 
American Bar Association selected Judge Wade to prepare the report 
on American citizenship on account of his leadership in Iowa. 

At the conference held at Iowa University this summer on citizenship, 
at which the writer had the privilege to be present and participate, it 
appeared that 26 States have already followed the lead of Iowa in 
this praiseworthy undertaking. A significant fact is the acknowledged 
leadership of Judge Wade and his assoctates. The plan has been 
broadened until it is recognized that the American Bar Association, 
which is one of the most powerful and influential organizations in the 
country, should assume that leadership to which its members by rea- 
son of their special training entitles them. 

The 1922 report of the American Bar Association, which is Mustra- 
tive of Judge Wade's method of teaching government, should be read 
to fully understand the Iowa method. Last year Judge Wade offered 
$600 out of his meager salary as prizes for the best essay on questions 
pertaining to government to students in the seventh and eighth grades 
and high schools of Iowa, in which over 1,000 contestants participated. 
It is not difficult to imagine the far-reaching benefits resulting from 
such contests in every part of Iowa. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC CITIZENSHIP METHOD 


The wonderful constructive work done in Texas during the last 12 
years by the University of Texas under the leadership of Dr. K. D. 
Shurter, under the title of the University Scholastic League,” has 
been commended by the committee of the American Bar- Association 
and others who have investigated its work. The idea is to have com- 
petition in all of the schools and colleges in declamations, essays, ora- 
tions, and debates on subjects pertaining to government with a view 
to the improvement of the citizens. 

It was successful from the beginning. In round numbers there have 
been 48 general essay contests in which some 24,000 persons took part. 
100 debates in which over 50,000 boys and girls participated, and in 
all several hundred declamation contests in which over 100,000 con- 
testants took part. Taking into consideration the publie way in which 
these various contests were held, where the parents of the pupils are 
interested in the school activities of their own, it is estimated that 
about 1,000,000 people of Texas have entered into these citizenship 
contesta from year to year. It is also estimated that during the last 
12 years, counting yearly dupHcates, about 10,000,000 were reached 
by the University Interscolastic League of Texas. 

This experience with the schools in Texas led Doctor Shurter to 
organize the American Citizenship League, whose purpose is to de- 
vélop a citizenship training program on a contest basis for all the 
schools and colleges of the United States. It has a journal of its own, 
known as the American Citizenship Magazine, which is published 
monthly. 

This plan, when in complete operation, will have contests similar to 
the ones before described in all of the schools, colleges, and universities 
in the United States, 

Doctor Shurter bas demonstrated by actual experiments the in- 
estimable value of this plan, and it is easy to see the reason why it 
has been made attractive to the pupils. It is a nursery for training 
leaders so greatly needed at this time, as well as for instilling ideals of 
Americanism in the concrete. Its influence will permeate every home 
in America, and the reaction will be the most helpful to adults as well 
as to the entire youth of the land. 

The possibilities for stimulating patriotism by declamations wisely 
selected from the great American oraters and statesmen, from James 
Otis and Patrick Henry to Woodrow Wilson and Warren G. Harding, 
need no comment. 

Many other plans for teaching government have been devised by dis- 
tinguished educators which are well adapted for certain classes of 
students and are worthy’ of careful study, such as that outlined by Dr. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, professor of government at Harvard University, 
known as the Mooseheart course of academy study, the Columbia Uni- 
versity course, the Marshall-Wythe school of government and citizen- 
ship at William and Mary College, the Harvard course and the manual 
for the information of immigrants by the National Society of Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Many splendid textbooks have been writ- 
ten for use of the public schools, colleges, and universities and many 
books for the general reader, The literature prepared for the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and other similar organizations, as well as the 
activities of these groups, are all most helpful and constructive and are 
too well known to need extensive comment, 


THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION PLAN 


I will conclude by briefly. describing the plan of the American Bar 
Association, attempting to show how the members of that association 
may be of incalculable benefit to the schools, the press, and the public 
in the citizenship movement. ‘The report of the committee first ap- 
pointed tn 1922, of which Judge Wade was chairman, has been already 
mentioned and some reasons given why the American Bar Association 
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should take the lead. A second committee, of which R. E. L. Saner, of 
Dallas, Tex., was chairman, prepared a report for 1923, which was 
presented at Minneapolis on August 30. i 
Te plan adopted in 1922 provided for a standing committee upon 

“American citizenship,” composed of fiye members, and authorized said 
committee to establish a bureau to have, under its direction, charge of 
the education, training, and development of a better citizenship; to 
arouse patriotic effort of the members of the ar in every State, utiliz- 
ing to this end the State, city, and county bar associations and co- 
ordinating with all societies haying the same ends in view; arranging 
programs and outlining plans for patriotic community effort ; impressing 
upon members of the bar that they are called to duty as leaders in 
educational and patriotic effort, and making them realize that they are 
sworn to uphold and defend the Constitution and the laws of our coun- 
try; arranging for the appointment of a committee in every community 
whose duty it shall be to see that the Constitution of the United States 
is taught in every school, public and private, throughout the United 
States. The bureau is to make provision for training in citizenship not 
only in the schools but for adults who have never had an opportunity 
to study the simple but important truths of this Government, and 
methods are to be devised to carry into the homes the truth about our 
institutions in order to counteract the falsehoods disseminated through 
the anti-American newspapers, books, and magazines. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


The report of Mr. Saner's committee is one of accomplishments, and 
should be read by all persons who are interested in the movement. 
Briefly stated, it shows the main objective should be the education of 
the publié with reference to the nature and ideals of our Government 
as embodied in the Constitution of the United States, and to that end 
the following shibboleth was adopted: 

“To reestablish the Constitution of the United States and the 
principles and ideals of our Government in the minds and hearts 
of the people.” 

The concrete results obtained by the committee and its bureau in 
conjunction with other similar organizations are summarized as follows 
by the committee: 

First. Twenty-four States have enacted laws to require the teaching 
of the United States Constitution and the constitution of a particular 
State, together with the principles and ideals of our Government, in all 
schools and colleges supported in any mannier by public funds. Five 
States considered the same character of legislation during the year, 
but for different reasons the bills failed. 

Second. Conferences on teaching the Constitution among teachers in 
schools, colleges, and universities were recommended, and many were 
held, including one at the University of Iowa heretofore referred to. 

Third. The program for the celebration of three national holidays 
Patriots’ Day, April 19; Memorial Day, May 30; and Independence Day, 
July 4—were prepared and observed in many parts of the country. 
But the most important and constructive plan proposed and now in 
course of execntion for the second year, and which promisés the most 
beneficial results, is the nation-wide celebration of Constitution day, 
September 17, which has been enlarged to cover a week, September 16 
to 22. Mr. Saner was active during the year and delivered many ad- 
dresses before the State bar associations and other organizations in 
many States, and obtained the cooperation of these organizations to a 
considerable extent. The publicity work of the bureau has been exten- 
sive and helpful in many ways. But the most gratifying response to 
all of the agitation by the combined organizations in the citizenship 
work is shown in the bibliography of books and pamphlets on the Con- 
stitution prepared by the bureau in a handbook for citizenship activi- 
ties, with numerous suggestions for the speakers and others taking 


It should not be omitted to call attention to the splendid assistance 
given this movement by the American Bar Association Journal, and 
especially the series of contributions made by distinguished members of 
the bench, bar, and publicists on government, “which will later be pub- 
lished in book form under the title of “ New Federalist.” 

The attacks made upon our Government by small groups of foreigners 
and the abuse of the judiciary by certain large groups of so-called 
Americans has had a most gratifying response from the bar associa- 
tions and other organizations in defense of the courts and our Ameri- 
can system of government. It has also made our judges realize that 
they can and must actively cooperate in “educating the citizens in the 
fundamental principles of our Government. 

The great problem, however, after all is the education of the next 
generation in the duties of citizenship, and this can be done most effec- 
tively by the schools, for the reason that, as was wisely said by Hum- 
boldt: 

“If you wish to introduce new ideas into a nation's life, you 

must put them in the schools.” 
Today the most important person and, in fact, the most useful 
citizen, is not the soldier, lawyer, doctor, or preacher, but the teacher. 
Every possible effort should be made to see that the youth of the 
land are drilled in the fundamental principles and ideals for which 


America has always stood in order that he may be made to under- 
stand the sources of our Liberties and how they may be preserved. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost consequence that the teacher himself 
be thoroughly equipped to instruct the pupil in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government. 


PROBLEM OF TEACHING THE TEACHER 


It resolves itself, then, into this one proposition, which is of pro- 
foundest significance, and that is that it is the duty of the American 
lawyers and judges and others in authority, who understand our form 
of government, to teach the teacher. This problem of teaching the 
teacher should challenge the attention of all colleges and universities, 
and especially that of our great and outstanding universities, whose 
business it is to train teachers. No greater accomplishment has been 
made in recent years in this direction than that made by the summer 
schools and educational associations. What we need at this time is 
cooperation of all the various organizations which are now in existence 
and are rapidly increasing in this country almost daily to accomplish 
the various things which are thought to be essential to the upbuilding 
of our civic life and the betterment of the people as a whole. While 
I do not deprecate the spirit which actuates any of them in the 
ambition to multiply and form societies, there is a tendency to form 
blocs or small groups which is as noticeable in the country as a whole 
as it is in our United States Congress. There is just one more society 
which I am ambitious to help organize, and that is one to which all 
plain American citizens are eligible, and in which every proposition 
made should be for American citizens as a whole and not for any 
particular bloc. 

Seriously, let me conclude by recommending the use of the best 
parts of all the plans outlined under the leadership of the American 
Bar Association in cooperation with all other organizations working 
to this end, and especially all the schools, colleges, and universities. 
The aim should be to place a copy of the Constitution in every Amer- 
ican home, and have it become a guide to the civic life just as the 
Bible is to the spiritual well-being of every individual. Civic and 
religious freedom are equally necessary to our continuance as a great 
nation. 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven and one-half 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I am taking this opportunity 
to make a few observations concerning the petition that has 
been filed with the Clerk and is being signed by Members of 
Congress to force the immediate consideration of the so-called 
Barkley bill. 

This bill is a long, complicated measure, composed of many, 
many sections, and if the petition is signed by a sufficient num- 
ber and the House is forced to consider the bill on the floor of 
the House instead of by committee it will no doubt take the 
greater portion of the summer and fall. I am not going to 
comment on the merits of the Barkley bill. It deals with the 
subject of capital and labor, abolishes the Railroad Labor 
Board, creates more public offices than any bill that has passed 
the Congress for many a day, and, so far as I know, is a bill 
satisfactory to the larger railroads and to some branches of 
organized labor. It does not deal with nor propose to affect 
the public outside of these organizations. i 

The occasion for having it brought upon the floor by the peti- 
tion route is that the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee voted to have hearings and consider the truth-in-fabric 
bill first. I have no doubt, judging entirely by the speech made 
by our friend from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], that this bill has 
merit, but I do think it would be an outrage to stop the pro- 
ceedings of the House now to take it up and consider it in the 
House without its consideration in the committee. However, I 
understand that is the program of the other side of the House, 
and, with the combination of certain parties that sit on our 
side, it will be possible to do that if the leadership of our Dem- 
ocratic friends have decided to force it. If that is done, it will 
be impossible for the membership of the House to know any- 
thing about the merits of the bill other than what we can 
learn and ascertain by inquiry, as the House itself, or the 
Committee of the Whole, is not empowered to have hearings. 

In 1916 Congress passed the Adamson law. I was not here, 
but I had the pleasure of listening to dozens and dozens of men 
that voted for that law denounce it and say that the rights of 
the people were not at all considered in its passage. In 1920, 
just prior to the presidential election, the executive branch of 
our Government, through the Railroad Labor Board and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, granted a raise in wages and 
a big raise in freight rates of all kinds, in which only the rail- 
roads’ and organized labor's rights were considered, as certainly 
the people were not considered. To-day the American farmer 
is selling his production on the basis of about 70 per cent of 
the ratio price to about 400 articles that are necessary in the 
ordinary home, as compared with the 10-year period imme- 
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diately previous to the war. It is claimed by many that the 
increased cost of labor is one reason for this and by others that 
increased freight rates, carrier charges, is another reason. It 
is claimed by the carriers that their increased charges are 
forced by the increased cost of labor. 

The committee of which I am a member have been working 
since December trying to agree to some bill that would have a 
tendency not to reduce other people's standard of living but that 
would bring the farmer’s standard up to other people's stand- 
ard. Surely it is manifest that something along this line must 
happen. For a great many years the farmers of this country 
have been demanding something like the truth-in-fabric bill, 
and the House of Representatives at this session of Congress 
has so far proceeded in an orderly way to pass a great many 
measures, and it is a well-known fact that it is the intention of 
some of the parties responsible in the House to proceed and 
pass some measure calculated to give to that great basic in- 
dustry, agriculture, all the help possible to give by man-made 
law. 

Oan it be possible that organized groups of minorities will so 
combine as to make a majority and suspend all other business 
of the House for the purpose of considering a measure dealing 
only with the rights of the carriers and their employees? The 
Barkley bill, as I understand It, does not even contemplate a 
reduction of freight rates, but, on the other hand, It looks very 
much like a repetition of the 1916 and 1920 program of certain 
people in public life going the limit to please both the carriers 
and organized labor, regardless of the results as to the public, 
on the eve of a presidential election. So far in this Congress 
we have not passed a measure except concerning which the 
Members had an opportunity to read the hearings held before 
the committees and that the committee reporting the measure 
had an opportunity to know all the facts; but now it is pro- 
posed by those signing the petition that we abandon this orderly 
procedure and take up a bill containing many complicated 
questions and consider it in the House. 

Personally I had thought that if our transportation act 
needed any changes they should look to the reduction of carry- 
ing charges. Personally I had thought that it was the general 
public that had a grievance. I want to be entirely fair with 
the carriers. I want to be entirely fair with the laborers. 
Maybe I am wrong; if so, hearings before a committee will dis- 
close that fact. But surely it is no time to abandon this orderly 
procedure and take up a measure that will take months to 
consider on the floor of the House, unless we want to pass it 
without considering it, a measure from which it is conceded 
that the public has no right to expect any substantial or imme- 
diate relief. 

If the proponents of this bill are successful In preventing the 
consideration of other legislation at this session of Congress 
by forcing this measure onto the floor, without any considera- 
tion by the committee, then I am sure the public will be justi- 
fied if it thinks that we are thinking more about getting the 
votes of organized labor in the 1924 campaign than we are 
about rendering any substantial relief. Let us stop and think 
a little about the Adamson law, and four years later about the 
great freight-rate increases and wage hikes, which were taken 
away from labor soon after the election; and let us just say 
that we will not camouflage with the farmer, and not try to 
get any particular class to vote with us, but that we will con- 
tinue the Sixty-eighth Congress as it has started—in an earnest, 
sincere effort to pass only such laws as will truly benefit the 
people. [f[Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
the increase of wages was taken away from the employees by 
the railroads in 1920? 

Mr. TINCHDR. One complaint of the railroad board is 
that prior to election in 1920 the wages were increased and 
immediately after they took them away. 

Mr. AYRES. Is it not a fact that both the wages of the 
employees and the freight rates have been Increased since the 
passage of the transportation act? 

Mr, TINOHER. Not materially since the fall election of 
1920. I said this in a speech in our own State, “That we will 
not hear any more about wage increase until about the time 
of the election of 1924.“ With the example of the Adamson 
law in 1916 and this increase before election in 1920, we can 
expect at every presidential election an appeal for a big in- 
crease in wages. 

I am not criticizing the bill, but we ought not to do this 
to the exclusion of other business. We ought to give the House 
a chance to have some information about it. This bill creates 
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more public officers than any bill pending before the American 
Congress in years. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask how the 
time stands. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
7} minutes remaining, dnd the gentleman from Alabama has 41 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it is not my con- 
tention that legislation can cure economic depression, but it can 
safeguard the reappearance of a depression and can direct 
economic conditions to assist in. curing those conditions. I 
think it is almost an admitted fact by everyone that agricul- 
tural conditions in this country are such that within the very 
near future we will have to make some decided change in our 
national policies in order that agriculture may carry through 
and remain that part of this country that it has heretofore been. 
In other words, I believe that the time is now here when we 
must do something to direct the agricultural policies of this 
country for the protection of agriculture. In order that I migint 
show you how important I think this is, I recall to you that 
England deliberately chose to be an industrial country and re- 
pena the corn laws back in 1846. She selected the course of 

ing an industrial country. She permitted farms to be thrown 
into hunting grounds. She. selected the course that has now 
brought her to the position where she is at the present time 
burdened with an employment pension being paid to some three 
or four or several million unemployed people. On the other 
hand, some time about 1870, Germany selected to be a country 
that would encourage both industry and agriculture, a dual de- 
velopment, and she fed herself without assistance during the 
war for nearly five years. I believe it is admitted by everyone 
that she was the strongest economic country, nationally, that we 
kar in existence prior to the time we entered into the World 

ar. 

The United States Is now drifting and we are soon to be 
called upon to decide some agricultural policies that, in my 
judgment, are going to be tremendously far-reaching. We haye 
two phases now before this Congress. One of them is the 
restoration of agriculture, economically, which is involved, in 
my judgment, in the McNary-Haugen bill; the other is the de- 
termination of the foreign policy of this country, as to whether 
it shall be retained in the Agricultural Department or partially 
turned over to other departments of the Government. I be- 
lieve it was admitted, and so stated by Willis Booth, banker 
and economist, of California, that history has shown that in no 
great nations have great industry and a great agriculture 
thriven side by side. He says that they do not thrive together; 
that either one or the other is subservient; and that the time 
has come when we in the United States are going to make in- 
dustry paramount. 

Mr, Chairman, we have permitted our industry to survive 
here because we believe we should have labor well employed to 
consume our agricultural products, being a great agricultural 
country and having a great agricultural expanse. 

That being the case, we have directed policies for the en- 
couragement of agriculture and for the benefits of labor; that 
we are going to give better employment; we are going to give 
you a protection in order to keep you from producing in com- 
petition with the world, and for that reason we want our 
country to develop industrially; and were it not for that policy, 
I say to you now that there would not be anywhere near the 
population in the United States living on this side of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains that there is now. In other words, our in- 
dustries would not have developed as they have. That policy 
has been directed by legislation. I believe that it has been for 
the benefit of both the standard of our citizenship and the good 
of our country. We have become immensely rich, and our agri- 
culture has been able to survive for the reason that it has 
lived not only on what we produce but it has lived on the land 
promotions, the reclamation of new farms, on the new fer- 
tility of our soil; and we have reached a period now where 
we have got to have some new direction along national poli- 
cies as far as agriculture is concerned. We must not only 
recognize that, but we must recognize that if agriculture is 
going to stay depressed, as it is now, that depression is gradu- 
ally going to edt its way back into every other industry in the 
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country. It was interesting to me the other day to pick up 
the Literary Digest and see the number of farm implements 
that are being consumed now and produced and sold in com- 
parison with a few years ago. 


Production of farm machines (United States Government figures) 


Implements 1922 
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Practically. all other lines of farm equipment have had similar 
declines. Í 


That goes back home to the man who is employing labor and 
the wages that he is paying. It goes to the man who is inter- 
ested in industry, who thinks he does not need to bother about 
the farmer so long as he can sell him the implements and get 
his money. He can not do it unless agriculture is permitted to 
survive. I know you will say that I am from the State of Iowa, 
but I am proud of that. Iowa has great wealth. We have an 
automobile for every four persons.. Yes. Yon are not going to 
be able to starve Iowa, because we produce most of the things 
that we eat in our own State. We are not afraid of starva- 
tion, we are not afraid of bread lines, we are not afraid of any 
of those things that come with industrial depression, but we 
are afraid of the economic effect, not only on our own section 
of the country but on the eastern and western sections of the 
country where they depend on their sales in our section of the 
country to be prosperous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed all of the 
time at the command of the gentleman from Pennsytvania. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man fiye additional minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. For that reason I contend that it 
is now the duty of this Congress to study this question of 
whether or not additional can be given to agriculture; 
and all there is involved in the McNary-Haugen bill is the fact 
that they are asking this Congress to give agriculture that 
protection which for years we have voted to the industries of 
the East. That is a protective policy which will permit us to 
make a tariff effective on products of which we have an export 
quantity. Oh, but you say, that involves a lot of intricate 
machinery. No more intricate than the same machinery that you 
have had in existence here for, Io, these many years, by which 
the factories of the country have maintained their standard of 
wages, by means of which they have permitted the sale of the 
same product in this country higher than in Europe. That is 
what we want you to do with our agricultural products. In 
other words, if that can not be done, you are going to put agri- 
culture on a basis equal to that of Europe because then they 
must sell in world markets. $ 

But if you put agrieulture on that same basis sooner or 
later it is going to come back home and going to put them on 
the same basis that they will be compelled to sell their product 
and employ labor in competition with the labor and products 
in Europe. We want to maintain the American stand- 
ard not only for industry but for agriculture as well, 
and we do not want deliberately to select a policy here which 
is going to require and gradually reduce our standards of citi- 
zenship or employment ef industry and wealth down to stand- 
ards that are now maintained in war-torn Europe, with the 
millions of people out of employment there. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. AYERS. We have to depend upon Europe, do we not, 
for a market for our surplus products? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. We do. 

Mr. AYRES. Does the gentleman believe that putting an 
extremely high tariff on our exports will in any way increase 
the price of those products? 
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Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Oh, no; that fs merely & barrier 
against the surplus being thrown upon the market here. A 
high tariff on raw products or export products does not affect 
the price here under ordinary circumstances. 

Mr. AYRES. Does the gentleman think that a high pro- 
tective tariff so that European countries that have to buy our 
surplus farm products can not bring in their surptus manufac- 
tured products and sell here is going to create a market for 
the surplus farm products of this country? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; but I want to create some 
System in behalf of the raw products, of which we must sell 
our surplus abroad, a system here by which we will establish 
our price ratio on our home consumption and our home con- 
ditions instead of permitting our manufacturers here to sell 
their products at a price they can sell for in this country and 
then make the farmer. take the world market for his products, 
his market being fixed by the depressed conditions of Europe 
While the other man’s market here is fixed by the home condi- 
tions. In other words, we are going to adopt a policy here that 
will make all of our conditions subject to European conditions, 
or adopt a policy making all conditions subject only to the 
local conditions, to our home conditions. Now, I do not say 
that European conditions do not have something to do -with 
the conditions in this country. Anybody who has studied na- 
tional economics knows it does reflect; but, on the other hand, 
we can maintain our standard and we can say, {f you please, we 
have the same protection for the raw product that we have 
for the manufactured product, and that is all that we are 
asking for in the McNary-Haugen bill. Now, then, in closing 
I wish to say this word on one other point 

Mr. OLDFTELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I wilt. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. This McNary-Haugen bill, as I understand 
it, inctudes so many things in it—wool and the manufactures of 
wool, cotton and the manufactures of cotten—that it seems to 
me perfectly silly, 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. The reason is that if an emer- 
gency never exists then nobody is hurt, but if one should exist 
you men who are producing cetton will be here asking that 
cotton be included, 7 

ee The time of the gentleman has again 
expire: 

Mr. OLDFIELD, I am in sympathy with the gentlemam. But 
you are going to lose votes by keeping these things in there. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. When interrupted by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Orbit] I was about to suggest the 
view of agriculture with reference to our foreign service for 
agriculture, I am for cooperation between the departments of 
the Goverument, Not long since a determined effort was made 
to transfer forestry from Agriculture to Interior, marketing 
from. Agriculture to Commerce, and now to interfere with our 
foreign economics service by Commerce, I here desire to insert 
a letter from C. S. Barrett, chairman National Board of Farm 
Organizations, f 


‘NATIONAL BoD OF PAM ORGANIZATIONS, 
Orricy OP THN Sacerrary, 
Washington, D. C., Aprit 10, 1925, 
Hon. L. J. DICKINSON, 
House of Representatices, Washington, D, O. 

Dran Mr. Dickixson: The Farmers’ Bducational and Cooperative 
Union of America opposes the transfer of any of the functions of the 
Department of Agriculture to the Interior Department, the Commerce 
Department, or to any other department. We are opposed to any of 
these departments encroaching upon tke Department of Agriculture 
in the field of marketing farm products in the United States or abroad. 
We want this work done where It ls now being done. We want more 
work done for us both at home and in foreign countries. 

The Department of Agriculture is the agent of the American farmer. 
The Department of Commerce is the agent of those enermous interests 
in our country not engaged in agriculture and has a vast fleld in 
which to work without adding agriculture to the industries given inte 
its charge by the organic act of 1903. 

The Department of Agriculture sends the information it collects 
directly out to.the farmers. Those that trade in agricultural products 
have just the same access to this information that the farmers have. 
Doctor Klein, of the Department of Commerce, stated on February 4: 

“We reserve much of our material for confidential circulation ; 
at the present I should say about three times as much material is 
g being sent out in confidential form as otherwise.” 

This “ confidential” eireulatien of reports to a favored few ts just 
what scares the farmers. That is juat where the traders have always 
had the strangle hold on us. The Department of Commerce can not 
serve the interests of these traders by sending them confidential reports 
and at the same time serve the interests of the farmers, We do nof) 
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want any other reports that differ from these confidential reports. We 
want all the facts available, such as the Department of Agriculture is 
giving us, 

The Department of Commerce can not do agricultural work anyway 
unless théy build up another organization of agricultural experts in 
addition to the same kind of an organization of experts already work- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture. We ought to have just one 
going concern authorized to do agricultural work, and that concern is 
and should be the Department of Agriculture. 

If the department is not giving us the service we want or enough 
of it, our business is to see that they have the proper force and suffi- 
cient money to develop that service. 

A more complete statement of my views is inclosed. 

Very truly yours, i 5 
C. S. BARRETT. 


Also an interview by Charles W. Holman, secretary National 
Board of Farm Organizations: 


A warning to the farmers of America to guard themselves against 
the attacks of exploitive interests was issued to-day by Charles S. 
Barrett, chairman of the National Board of Farm Organizations and 
president of the National Farmers“ Union. In no uncertain terms 
Mr. Barrett informed the farmers that the Federal Department of 
Agriculture was in serious danger of being “ divided up.” 

“This ‘dividing-up’ process has been very popular of late“ 

Said Mr, Barrett— i 

It started back in 1921 when Secretary Fall wanted Secre- 
tary Wallace to ‘divide up’ the Forestry Service and the Alaskan 
natural resources by turning them over to Mr. Fall, It looked 
for a time as if Mr. Fall would get away with the bacon; but 
the National Board of Farm Organizations called the turn, We 
went to the White House and to the friends of the farmer in 
Congress, and we stopped Mr. Fall's attempt to grab the Forestry 
Service. We didn’t know then what Mr. Fall intended to do 
with the publie domain, but we do know now what happened 
when the Navy Department ‘divided up’ with Mr, Fall and 
turned the Teapot Dome oll lands over to him. 

“The Department of Commerce also caught this ‘ dividing-up ' 
fever. While Mr. Fall was trying to get the forest lands the 
Department of Commerce was trying to get control of the Bureau 
of Markets. Mr. Hoover had reached the conclusion that the 
Department of Agriculture should. control only those questions 
pertaining to the production of crops. When the farmers’ prod- 
ucts started toward the market Mr. Hooyer thought that all 
investigations should then be made under his direction, 

“This view, however, has never been shared by the farmers of 
the United States. At their insistence, Congress created. an office 
of markets in the Department of Agriculture, and later made this 
office a full-fledged bureau, charged with the task of helping 
farmers to solve their market problems at home and abroad. 
Our people knew where that bureau should be placed then, and 
they know where they want it kept. 

“For a time it looked as if this neat little plan of lifting a 
chunk out of the farmers’ department and turning it into a little 
department of agriculture within Commerce would succeed, It 
would seem as if the idea appealed to Walter F. Brown, the head 
of President Harding’s congressional committee on reorganiza- 
tion of executive departments, If it had succeeded, the control 
of all important governmental information on marketing would 
have been in the hands of a department especially created to work 
for the interests of the groups that do not want farmers to 
organize and market thelr products cooperatively. The job of the 
Department of Commerce is to help especially the manufacturers, 
the middlemen, and the transportation groups. To do its work 
right the department must haye men trained in private business 
practices. Such men become steeped in the tradition of their 
work—the tradition of caring for urban industries. A different 
type of man is needed to work for the interests of farmers; he 
must be steeped in the farmer viewpoint; he must be agricul- 
turally minded, For the Department of Commerce to attempt 
to serve with its right hand those who are exploiting the farmer 
and with its left hand the farmer struck our people as being a 
little inconsistent. We didn’t see how he could keep his right 
hand from knowing what his left hand was doing. So the Na- 
tional Board of Farm Organizations smashed that beneficent plan. 

“And now we have to face another danger. The Secretary of 
Commerce wants to control all of the foreign investigations per- 
taining to the marketing of farm products. A shrewdly drawn 
bill to do this was introduced last January by Representative 
Winstow. of Massachusetts, chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Mr. WINSLOW succeeded in 
getting that bill reported. In its present text that bill consti- 
tutes another attempt to take a slice out of the Department of 
Agriculture. à 

“The National Board of Farm Organizations will fight that 
bill as it fought the effort of Mr. Fall to grab the forestry and 


3 Alaskan resources, and as it fought the attempt to dismantle the 
Bureau of Markets. But I warn the farmers of this Nation that 
they had better wake up and put a stop for all time to this 
‘dividing-up’ rage or they soon will not have anything left to 
divide,” 


With further reference to the conflict I insert a statement 
of H. C. Taylor, relative to his presence at the conference in 
the Department of Commerce March 24, 1923: 


During the latter part of March, 1923, the Department of Agricul- 
ture was asked to send some one to participate in a conference on the 
foreign trade of the United States in agricultural products. . 

I was asked by the Secretary of Agriculture to attend the conf 
ence: I had no information in advance regarding the matter, except 
two circulars announcing a general plan devised by the Department 
of Commerce. But on March 24 I was at a conference, which was 
attended by— 

SYDNEY A, ANDERSON, Member of Congress. 

W. G. Jamison, American Farm Bureau Federation, La Veta, Colo, 

J. G. Brown, American Farm Bureau Federation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. W. Hunt, American Farm Bureau Federation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

T. C. Atkeson, the National Grange, Washington, D. C. 

Charles S. Barrett, Farmers’ Union, Union City, Ga. 

James F. Bell, flour miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Julius Barnes, president United States Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 7 

George McFadden, cotton exporter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carl Williams, president Oklahoma Cotton Growers, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. + 

Ralph Merritt, president California Raisin & Rice Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Alonzo ©. Taylor, director Food Research Institute, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 

James A. Broderick, vice president National Bank of Commerce, 
New York, N. Y. 

Adolph Miller, member Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

Thomas Wilson, president Meat Packers’ Institute, Chicago, III. 

H. C. Taylor, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. $ 
Julius Klein, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

At the conference we were informed by Secretary Hoover that the 
Department of Commerce was in possession of funds appropriated by 
Congress for an investigation of the foreign trade of the United States 
in agricultural products. This investigation was, we were informed, 
to be conducted by the Department of Commerce conjointly with the 
Department of Agriculture. This was the first intimation I had that 
any such joint project had been contemplated by Congress. Upon 
inquiry as to how the Department of Agriculture was to participate in 
the work, I was informed that members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would have to be transferred to the pay roll of 
the Department of Commerce and would be paid from funds in the 
possession of that department while carrying on this work. At the 
time of the conference I accepted the statement of Secretary Hoover 
at its face value, that these funds had actually been authorized by 
Congress for the purpose specified by him; but I told SYDNEY ANDER- 
son there was something wrong about this and that it looked to me 
as if this was another move on the part of the Department of Com- 
merce to ride right across the field of the Department of Agriculture, 

At the meeting of March 24 a certain plan of work was presented 
by the Department of Commerce and various discussions followed but 
there was no formal approval on the part of the so-called commission 
to any program of action. 

I personally called attention to the importance of studying problems 
of demand as affected by changes in industrial conditions in the im- 
portant centers of manufacture and commerce in this country and in 
foreign countries. I pointed out that this important line of work 
would be of great value. I was later told by Doctor Surface that he 
thought that the Department of Agriculture had better undertake 
these studies in demand. The Department of Commerce proceeded to 


work along the lines of their own suggestion without any approval - 


on the part of myself or any other representative of the Department 
of Agriculture. In fact, when I raised certain questions in the con- 
ference, Secretary Hoover's reply lacked somewhat of the elements of 
courtesy and had for its purpose turning the laugh on me and econo- 
mists in general rather than accepting any of my suggestions as con- 
structive. 

In later conferences with committees of the Department of Com- 
merce, at which certain members of the Department of Agriculture, 
including myself, were present, I pointed out definitely to Doctor Sur- 
face and those working with him that the plan of procedure which 
they were laying out cut definitely across the path of the work which 
the Department of Agriculture was doing. The question of whether 
or not the Department of Commerce had authority in law for using 
any part of the crude-rubber appropriation for these agricultural 
studies was a matter which was not brought up for consideration at 
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the conferences, since it did not enter my mind that the Secretary of 
Commerce would engage in a project that he was not clearly author- 
ized by Congress to undertake. 


H. C. TAYLOR, 
Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Heonomics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


On April 15 the gentleman from New Jersey stated: 


Additional markets for farmers to ald their disposal of surplus prod- 
ucts would make them happier and thus the necessity of even contem- 
plating the issue of scrip might be avoided. 

An intensive drive for new internal markets for the farming commu- 
nity would be hailed with delight by millions. If the feat of obtain- 
ing additional permanent markets for this most estimable and hard- 
working class of citizens became a reality, surprise really would be 
manifested and perhaps astonishment might be expressed that the ex- 
periment had been so long delayed of pushing to its utmost the obtain- 
ing and enlarging of domestic markets. 


It is my hope that the Department of Commerce does not 
imply that this department will seek this function by trans- 
ferring to that departmeut from the Department of Agriculture 
the Bureau of Markets. The farmers of this country do not 
want the experts of commerce to have a controlling influence 
in working out their salvation. ‘They seek the cooperation of 
all departments., They prefer that the directing hand shall 
be held by the department created in their interests and stu- 
dents of their cause. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the committee in 
framing this bill has been careful to ömit therefrom all matters 
of legislation and to avoid inserting in the hearings any matters 
of partisan character. In framing the bill we have endeavored 
to serve one purpose only, namely, to provide sufficient funds 
for the efficient discharge of the duties imposed on the four 
important departments to which the bill relates, and we have 
tried to conserve the interests of the taxpayers in the appro- 
priations recommended. 

Two speeches have been made to-day to which I wish to 
make brief reference—not with the desire to attempt any full 
‘or long answer at this time. T will later during the session 
speak more at length op the leases of the naval oil reserves, 
to which the gentleman from Wyoming has just made extensive 
reference, It was surprising to find a Representative, who re- 
cently voted for $100,000 from the Federal Treasury for the 
employment of private counsel to file suits for the recovery of 
these lands and the vacation of the leases thereon, at this late 
day speaking in defense of the very leases, which in court are 
now sought to be voided with funds which the gentleman voted. 
It is to be expected that the companies and individuals against 
whom suits have been commenced should, in newspapers and 
magazines, seek to justify and uphold the leases, but I had 
not thought that a Member of Congress who by his vote gave 
$100,000 to the President to employ counsel to vacate these 
leases would now. undertake to say, while the suits are pending, 
they should be upheld. IApplause.] 

The action of the gentleman in that connection is probably 
a sufficient answer to the speech he makes to-day. The gen- 
tleman’s statement follows closely the line of argument ad- 
vanced by Mr. Doheny and others, and suggests that the facts 
which he submits to-day come largely from the same sources. 

The gentleman from Kansas has also thought it proper to 
lecture Members of the House, on that side and on this side, 
because they are understood, forsooth, to be invoking a rule, 
adopted by the House, to prevent the pigeonholing of an im- 
portant bill. Those who signed the petition to have the bill 
reported may not approve the provisions of the bill as written, 
but they recognize that it is a bill of importance, affecting 
not alone the two classes to which the gentleman refers, 
namely, the employees of railroads and the owners of rail- 
roads, but affecting in a large way the public at large. ‘The 
transportation system of this country is property in which 
every man, woman, and child are deeply interested, and it 
is of supreme importance that this Congress do everything 
possible to prevent the tying up of these great transportation 
systems such as has occurred in the recent past, because of 
differences between employees and employers. Anything look- 
ing to the prevention and settlement of these differences in 
future is of untold importance to all of our people. Who can 
measure in dollars and cents the loss to farmers and business 
‘men resulting from strikes on our railroads in the past few 
years? If the bill is not properly drawn, the House will have 
ample opportunity to discuss and correct it. 

I think all must agree that it should have consideration, and 
the gentieman from Kentucky [Mr, BARKLEY] has stated that 
in lis judgment it would not be considered by the committee 


unless some action was taken by the House such as the gentle- 

man from Kansas now complains of. 

WN SHALLENBERGHR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. $ 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I wish to call the attention of the 

committee to this further fact, that the rule to which the gen- 

tleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincurr] objected only authorizes, 
if a sufficient number sign that petition, that any Member of the 

House who has signed the petition shall have the right to call 

the bill up, and then the House votes whether it shall be consid- 

ered or not. It requires a majority of the House to obtain con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is entirely correct. 
It will be remembered in that connection that no one, since the 
gentleman from Kentucky {Mr, Baskiey] made his speech on 
last Tuesday, has given any reasons to Members of the House 
why the bill should not be recalled from the committee in the 
manner provided by the rules of the House. It remained for the 
gentieman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHEE], not a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which has 
the bill in charge, to appear to-day and suggest that the action 
of Members of the House in availing themselves of the rule was 
unwise and untimely. 

Mr. SHALLENBHRGER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHR. I am a member of that committee, 
and of course I realize that certain things may not be stated 
as the action of the committee, but I will say this; that the 
preponents of the bill asked for only one day to appear before 
the committee at the hearing, stating they would be satisfied 
with one day to present their side. That request was denied 
them, although a respectable minority of the committee voted 
for the immediate consideration of the bill, of which I was one. 
The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee has already had 
extensive hearings on the bill. Those hearings are published 
and are available for the information of the House. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am very glad to have that 
statement, and I think vou will agree that it is rather strange 
that one not a member of the committee, who assumes a 
neutral attitude in reference to the bill because he states “I 
confess I do not know whether it is good or not; it may be 
very good - should after that confession ‘undertake to criti- 
cize Members of the House for exercising n privilege given by 
the rules of the House. [Applause]! 

Now, coming back to the bill under discussion, I hope you 
will find that the committee has shown fair judgment in the 
appropriations recommended. We have endeavored to uphold 
the Budget Bureau as far as we conld, and have not exceeded 
the total appropriations approved by the Budget Bureau for 
the several departments covered by this bill. We have made 
some changes in the amounts allocated to the different activities 
of the several departments, but the total amount which we rec- 
ommend for each department is well within the amounts recom- 
mended by the Budget. ‘ 

The Committee on Appropriations has endeavored to co- 
operate at all times with the Budget Bureau, and only in urgent 
cases have we recommended at any time larger appropriations 
than those fixed by the Budget. We have not failed, however, 
to develop in the hearings all facts relating to important appro- 
priations, even though the facts so developed may show that 
some ropriations should be increased. We have found that 
it was to let the House, on the facts so disclosed, assume 
the responsibility of Increasing appropriations over the amount 
fixed by the Budget. The gentleman from California IMr. 
LEJ has just referred to an important matter for which the 
Budget failed to allow the current appropriation. The coastal 
sections, both west and ¢ast, as well as many sections in the 
interior, are greatly interested in speeding up the surveys to 
which the gentleman from California refers, and I assume that 
facts may be later laid before the committee showing that the 
appropriations we haye recommended for this service should 
be increased so as to permit the work now being carried on to 
be continued. I recognize that there is merit in the contention 
of the gentleman from California, but this is a matter which 
the committee felt should be passed on by the House. 

You will likely hear from some who are very much interested 
in stopping numerous surreptitious entries by immigrants 
through failure to properly guard our borders. 

The Department of Labor, in response to questions from mem- 

bers of the committee, were frank to admit that the appropria- 

tion recommended by the Budget was wholly insufticient to 
properly guard the borders. The fact that the House has re- 
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cently. shown great interest in restricting immigration and 
properly reduced, 1 think, the number that can be lawfully 
admitted, would indicate that the House may be interested in 
providing sufficient funds to enable the Department of Labor 
to preyent unlawful entries and to deport those now unlawfully 
here. During the discussion of the immigration bill many Mem- 
bers called attention to the large numbers who had unlawfully 
entered, and you will note that the committee had the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Labor write into the record 
the true facts as to this matter. We did this in order that the 
House might have reliable information on which to predicate 
any action they might think it wise to take relative to appro- 
priations carried for this activity. I can but feel that the House 
will give prompt approyal to the other items carried in the 
bill, even though it may decide to grant some increase in the 
two items to which I have made specific reference. 

Mr. Chairman, there were two gentlemen to whom I had 
promised time, both of whom advise me they do not wish to 
speak at this time, so I am entirely willing that the time for 
general debate shall now be considered as ended. 

Mr. SHREVE, Mr. Chairman, we have no further speakers 
on this side. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘CLERKS AT EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS 


For the employment of necessary clerks at the embassies and lega- 
tions, who, whenever hereafter appointed, shall be citizens of the 
United States, $350,800; and so far as practicable shall be appointed 
under civil-service rules and regulations. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment simply 
to correct the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Shreve: Page 5, Une 23, strike out 
“ $350,800," and imsert “850,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the peant from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


No person drawing the salary of interpreter er student Interpreter as 
aboye provided shall be allowed any part of the salary appropriated 
for any secretary of legation or other officer. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. 


whether the language in this section means that the student 
interpreters for Japan and China, at $1,500 each, are to have 
EEE ee SAREE A RLS SOl RSE RET REO NCR Oe 
salary 

Mr. SHREVE.» Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Making $1,850. Is that correct? 

Mr. SHRDVD. Replying to the gentleman, I would like to 
read from the hearings: 

There is one provision in there, Mr. Chairman, for an increase in 
salary, and I think it is the only one in this bill, an increase of $500 
in the salary of the interpreter at Bangkok, Siam. 


It came along: in connection with this appropriation, and 


while it is a very slight increase it is very necessary. 

Mr. DYER. I had reference to the student interpreters who 
must sign an agreement to stay with the service for at least 
five years at a salary of $1,500 each. Further along in the 
section it is provided that they shall have $350 per annum 
for the cost of tuition. What does that mean? I refer to the 
language contained in lines 19 to 21: 

For the payment of the cast of tuition of student interpreters in 
China, Japan, Turkey, at the rate of $350 per annum each, 


Does that mean that the money is allowed to them and that 

get must pay it out for tuition? 
Mr. SHREVE. No; the money is not allowed to them at all. 

Mr. DYER. They do not get it? 

Mr, SHREVE, They do not get the money. 

11 8 DYER. Then the total amount they receive is $1,500 
eac 

Mr, SHREVE, Yes; the students’ salaries are $1,500 a 
year each. 

Mr. DYER, Is that fixed by law? 


Mr. SHREVE. That is fixed by law; yes. Let me say fur- 


ther that it is desirable to have these students housed together, 


especially In those capitals where it is difficult to obtain 
separate living quarters like Peking and other cities, 


Chairman, I move to strike out the last: 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania: 


Mr. DYER. I will state to the chairman that I have ob- 
served many of these young men at Peking and they are i 
very fine class of young men; they are rendering a great 
service in preparing themselyes for this foreign work, and 
the query I had in mind was: Why not pay them more money 
or $125 a month? That hardly takes care of their necessi- 

8. 

Mr. SHREVE. What the gentlemun has to say about the 
student interpreters will apply to nearly everyone serving 
under this bill. They are entitled to more pay, but this is 
about all the Government can see its way clear to give them 
at this time. 

Mr. DYER. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, as I desire to ask the chairman of the subcommittee two 
or three questions. In the bill I find these terms used: 
Chinese secretary of legation and Chinese assistant secretary 
of legation.. That does not refer to the race of the secretary 
or assistant secretary, does it? 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, no. 

Mr. "BRIGGS. In other words, you are using American 
secretaries and assistants? 

Mr. SHREVE, Yes; but they speak the Chinese language. 

Mr, BRIGGS. That is what I am referring to. And the 
student interpreters you are developing and training are 
Americans who are being trained in those schools? 

Mr. SHREVE. Every last one of them; yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS, And they are not using ‘Japanese and Chinese 
secretaries and assistant secretaries as interpreters in- the 
‘American legations abroad? 

Mr. SHREVE. No. I will say to the gentleman that we are 
to-day training only American young men as student inter- 
preters. It takes a certain number of years to learn the 
language, and then they go into the legations and embassies 
where their services are needed as American experts speaking 

the language of the country in which they are employed. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Where are these students being trained now? 
Are any of them being specially trained in the schools which 
are being conducted in the United States; for instance, the 
schools of foreign service or the consular school? 

Mr. SHREVE. In reply to the gentleman from ‘Texas I wish 
to say that they must all take an examination and pass the 
examination before they can become students. I know nothing 
about the schools or what they may be teaching. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I was referring more to the training they 
are getting. 

Mr. SHREVE. A young man must pass a yery stringent 
examination before he is allowed to become a student inter- 
preter, and the examinations are conducted by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And that applies, in most part, to clerks in 
the legations and embassies? 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, yes; all secretaries and all consuls have 
to take an examination. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. | Without objection the pro forma amenu- 
ment will be withdrawn, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to line 21, page 10, for the p se of making a cor- 
rection in the spelling of one word. The word “certify” is 
misspelled. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the spelling will ba 
corrected. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTDRNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

To enable the President to perform the obligations ef the United 
States under the treaties of 1884, 1889, 1905, and 1906, between the 
United States and Mexico, including not to exceed $900 for rent, 
$40,000. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will a ah 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HUDSPETH : Page 13, line 24, after the 
amount 540,000,“ and before the period, insert: “ Provided, That 
not to exceed $6,000 of such sum shall be used for taking over the 
water gauging now being done by the State of Texas.” 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 


mittee, the importance ef this amendment, I think, is fully 
recognized by the chairman of the committee. The Govern- 
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ment of Mexico has been at all times gauging the waters of 
the Rio Grande in the districts represented by my colleague 
(Mr. Garner] and myself. In order to prevent a claim that 
might possibly be urged against this Government in the future, 
in a sum from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000, it is necessary that 
this gauging be done by the United States Government, for 
the reason that the Government of Mexico would probably not 
look upon the gauging of the water by the State of Texas in 
the same way or give it the same sanctity as it would the 
gauging of the water by the Federal Government. I under- 
stand the amendment is acceptable to the chairman of the 
committee, so I will not take any more of the time of the 
committee, It is extremely important to my State and to our 
Government. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say a word, 
The committee fully appreciates the necessity of the Govern- 
ment gauging the river at this point, but the committee was 
without information upon which it could detérmine exactly 
the amount to be set aside for this particular work. I thank 
the gentleman from Texas very much for bringing in his 
amendment, which really expresses the sentiment of the com- 
mittee regarding the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WATERWAYS TRBATY, UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN: INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN, 


For salaries and expenses, including salaries of commissioners and 
salaries of clerks and other employees appointed by the commissioners 
on the part of the United States, with the approval solely of the Sec- 
retary of State, cost of law books, books of reference, and periodicals, 
and necessary traveling expenses, and for one-half of all reasonable 
and necessary joint expenses of the International Joint Commission 
incurred under the terms of the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain concerning the ue of boundary waters between the 
United States and Canada, and for other purposes, signed January 11, 
1909, $33,000, to be disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of 
State: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended 
for subsistence of the commission or secretary, except for actual and 
necessary expenses, not in excess of $8 per day each, when absent 
from Washington and from his regular place of residence on official 
business: Provided further, That a part of this appropriation may be 
expended for rent of offices for the commission in the District of Colum- 
bia in the event that the Public Buildings Commission is unable to 
supply suitable office space. 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the paragraph relating 
15 oe: waterways treaty between the United States and Great 

ritain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the word “ solicitor” 
in line 11, page 24, will be correctly spelled. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Investigation and prosecution of war frauds: For the investigation 
and prosecution of alleged frands, elther civil or criminal, or other 
crimes or offenses against the United States, growing out of or aris- 
ing in connection with the preparation for or prosecution of the late 
war, including the institution and prosecution of suits for the recovery 
of moneys which contain no element of fraud but arose incident to the 
investigation of alleged frauds, to be available for the employment of 
counsel and other assistants, rents, and all other purposes in connec- 
tion therewith, whether in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, 
including not to exceed $10,000 for communication service, the pur- 
chase of furniture, law books, books of reference, and other necessary 
equipment and supplies at the seat of the Government, $500,000, to be 
expended in the discretion of the Attorney General: Provided, That 
this appropriation shall not be available for rent of buildings in the 
District of Columbia if suitable space is provided by the Public Build- 
ings Commission: Provided further, That not more than one person 
shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding 
$10,000 per annum. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a point 
of order on this paragraph. It seems to me it confers a much 
larger power upon the Attorney General than is conferred by 
general law. It enables him to organize bureaus in his de- 
partment for special purposes. The history of this legislation 
is that in 1922 a special appropriation was applied for of 


$500,000 for the prosecution of war-fraud claims, and that was 
supposed to have been the extent to which an appropriation 
would be asked. It has been continued now in these various 
appropriation bills from that time on, and instead of being 
$500,000, it has now grown to something like $3,000,000, 
$500,000 being used in the War Department and $500,000 being 
used in the Department of Justice each year. This section 
is really a reiteration of the bill that was passed in 1922, 
which had a special object in view. It conferred special pow- 
ers upon the Attorney General, and it seems to me that this 
section, reiterating to some extent the bill of 1922, confers ex- 
traordinary powers upon the Attorney General which the law 
does not give him. As I understand the general law, the 
Attorney General can only act upon the application of one or 
the other of the departments. If the War Department de- 
sires legal information or desires claims within its jurisdic- 
tion to be prosecuted, then it is my understanding the Attor- 
ney General can act, but this law confers upon him the ex- 
traordinary power, without being called upon by the President 
or by anybody else, in his discretion, of utilizing this fund 
for the investigation or the prosecution of claims, the creation 
of bureaus, and the renting of buildings, all dedicated to the 
one purpose of being applied to the prosecution of war claims, 
and therefore it seems to me it is an extraordinary power 
conferred upon the Attorney General which is not authorized 
by the general law and I make a point of order against it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman point out specifically 
what part he regards as objectionable? 

Mr. HARRISON. It states for the investigation and prose- 
cution of alleged frauds, either civil or criminal, or other 
crimes or offenses against the United States growing out of or 
arising in connection with the preparation for or prosecution 
of the late war. If I understand the general law, it confers 
only the general power on the Attorney General to act when 
the departments that have had charge of these transactions 
call upon him ‘to act. This gives him the extraordinary 
power of acting independently and on his own suggestion. If 
you go further you will find all through this section extraordi- 
nary powers given to the Attorney General for the prosecution 
of a certain class of cases, which he would not have under 
the general law, and therefore I submit it is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, What does the gentleman understand to 
be the original powers of the Attorney General? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have carefully tooked at the original 
powers and they are to act as legal adviser to the various 
departments, to act when called upon to act by the people 
who have charge of those departments in matters that affect 
their departments; and he would not have, under the general 
law, the right to investigate claims that it was the duty of 
the War Department to investigate or the Treasury Depart- 
ment or other departments to investigate. He has to act only 
as the legal adviser in such cases to the various departments 
that he is called upon to advise. Under this section he is given 
the absolute control and power, independent of any of the 
departments and, as I believe, in this work is duplicating the 
work of various departments of the Government, and, I think, 
has conferred upon him extraordinary powers; it is general 
legislation, and not in order on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the Chair briefly to section 1296 of the United States Com- 
piled Statutes, which provides the duties of district attorneys, 
and so forth, and then I also wish to refer to section 533, 
which provides for the conduct and argument of cases, and 
section 534, which provides for the conduct of legal proceedings. 
This section says: 

The Attorney General or any officer of the Department of Justice 
or any attorney or counselor especially appointed by the Attorney 
General, under any provisions of law, may when thereunto specifically 
directed by the Attorney General, conduct any kind of legal investiga- 
tion, 


I think, Mr. Chairman, the point of order should not be 
sustained. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, you will observe that that 
section does not give him the independent power to act inde- 
pendent of the other departments of the Government, which 
is the point I make against this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia contends 
that without legislation other than now exists, the Attorney 
General would not have the right, and that it would not be his 
duty under the law as it exists, to perform the duties for 
which the appropriation is sought to be made in this paragraph. 

Mr. HARRISON. Tes; that is my contention, that the At- 
torney General is given extraordinary powers by this section 
which he does not have under the general law. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Let us suppose that the clause beginning 
in line 9 is cut out. I wish the gentleman to help the Chair 
analyze the language. Supposing that the clause were cut out, 
beginning with the word “ growing,’ down to and including 
the words “ District of Columbia or elsewhere,” would that 
remove the objectionable part? 4 

Mr. HARRISON. My objection is to the powers giyen there 
to investigate and prosecute independent of the action of any 
other department of Government. My contention is that under 
the general law if he was called upon to investigate and prose- 
cute it must be in pursuance of some department who has 
charge of the matter he is to investigate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman contend that it must 
all be specifically set out in the appropriation bill? Does the 
gentleman contend that the first three lines of the paragraph, 
“For the investigation and prosecution of alleged fraud, either 
civil or criminal,” go beyond what the Attorney General 
authorized to do under the general law? : 

Mr. HARRISON. I would not contend that, because those 
words would be read in connection with the general law which 
limits his initiative to the action of some other department 

The CHAIRMAN, Would not the same reasoning apply to 
the other provisions, in fact apply to the whole paragraph? 
In other words, would the Attorney General under this ap- 
propriation be authorized to go any further than he is now 
authorized by law? Does this paragraph actually extend the 
powers of the Attorney General? 

Mr. HARRISON, 1 think if the Chair will examine closely 
the language he will come to the conclusion that it does extend 
the powers, and not only that but the Attorney General is act- 
ing under them and he is establishing additional bureaus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is unable to find anything about 
establishing additional bureaus, There is nothing said in this 
paragraph about establishing other bureaus. 

Mr. HARRISON, It provides for the employment of counsel 
and other assistance, rent, and other purposes in connection 
therewith. It is under that authority that he does it. 

The CHAIRMAN. So far as the Chair is able to find in this 
paragraph there is nothing that enlarges the powers of the 
Attorney General. The Chair. believes that if this item remains 
in the appropriation bill unchanged the Attorney General will 
ha ve no additional power to that he now has. For that reason 
the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out “ $500,- 
000.” and insert 250,000.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Harrison: Page 29, line 20, strike out “ $500,- 
000” and insert |“ $250,000." 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me there is a 
clear duplication of work here between the War Department and 
the Department of Justice. In the appropriation for the War 
Department there is $500,000 appropriated specifically for the 
investigation of these very same things. Their investigation is 
carried on and audit is made. The audit then goes to the 
Department of Justice and the Department of Justice has its 
expensive bureaus by which something like $300,000 of this 
$500,000 is utilized for the audit of the very same claims that 
were contained in the audit of the War Department. It seems 
to me that if one of these departments is to be charged with the 
duty of auditing, that that department ought to be charged with 
the full duty, and if the Attorney General wants à further audit 
he ought to call upon the War Department to make it out of the 
$500,000 appropriated for that specific purpose. Under this 
appropriation of another {500,000 to the Department of Justice, 
about $300,000 is used to make an audit on a much more expen- 
sive scale. You have a duplication by the Department of Justice 
and by the War Department, each acting independent of the 
other and each employed along the same lines. I consider 
that there has been no greater waste of money than this lump- 
sum appropriation to the Department of Justice. It started out 
in 1922 with the application for a single appropriation of 
$500,000. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HARRISON. I yield. | 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If I understand the gentleman correctly, 
he refers to this-appropriation for the audit of the War Depart- 
ment. As I understand it, a portion of this appropriation is to 
be paid for lawyers to prosecute; is that the fact? ! 

Mr. HARRISON: A large part of it is used for expensive 
lawyers and, as I said, six of them come from Virginis. 
Ir. BLAND, Will the gentleman yield? Vag 14 

Mr. HARRISON. I will, tuyalar 


Mr. BLAND. The gentleman used the expression “ expensive 
lawyers.” I notice he did not refer to them as successful 
lawyers. ; 

Mr. HUDSPETH. There is a good reason why he did not. 

Mr. HARRISON. I called them expensive lawyers because 
they are not successful. This appropriation will make $3,000,000 
appropriated for the prosecution of these war-fraud claims. 
The results in the courts haye been ridiculous, absurd, and 
humiliating. Every time you call upon them to show what 
they have accomplished they. come forward with a statement 
of a different kind—the War Department with one statement, 
and in this statement they bave another showing. When the 
matter is analyzed and investigated it will be found that the 
amounts that have been realized under this $3,000,000 appropri- 
ation have been negligible and of no value whatever. 

Further than that, I notice that one of these attorneys that 
has been employed by the Department of Justice in the testi- 
mony before one of the investigating committees is named as 
one who has stifled prosecutions instead of pressing them suc- 
eessfully.. Of course, if we appropriate a million dollars and 
place on the pay roll men who stifle prosecutions of profiteers, 
and whose sole recommendation, in so far as I can find, has 
been their service to the Republican Party; we are going to find 
that there will be nò real result attained. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, really Iam in favor of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison], but I think 
that it does not go far enough. We are face to face with a sit- 
uation here that we ought to consider very seriously. I hold in 
my hand a copy of a resolution which I introduced in this 
House away back in January, respectfully calling upon the At- 
torney General of the United States to furnish this House with 
eertain information touching the number of war-graft prosecut- 
ing attorneys he had employed, the amount of salary he had 
paid or agreed to pay to them, the names of the war grafters 
whom he had sent to the penitentiary, and the penitentiaries 
in which they are now located. I have never been able to get 
any information from anybody with reference to this matter. 

Mr. HUDSPETH.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH.. Does not my friend think that very prob- 
ably one reason the Attorney General resigned was to. keep 
from giving the gentleman that information? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. My friend will recall that 1 
pleaded with the administration leader not to be so hasty in 
persecuting the Attorney General, lest he might fly away before 
he had opportunity to answer my questions; but my intrepid 
friend, the leader of the administration forces, boylike—and 
he can act like a boy sometimes, although he has the mentality 
of a man, and I like him because of his boyish ways—pur- 
sued his, course, and in due time the Attorney General oozed. 
We have a new one now. I do not know whether or not he 
will grant my requests, You will recall that I stated here 
once before, with reference to this resolution, that I stood be- 
fore the august Committee on the Judiciary and pleaded that 
this resolution of mine be reported to the House. .One gentle- 
man on that great, committee covertly accused me of playing 
politics, and then I put him to the test. I begged him to make 
my resolution go back and cover sufficient territory to take in 
the Attorney General under the previous Democratic adminis- 
tration. I would like to get him before this House for a little 
operation also; but I could not even get the committee to do 
that. I asked other things in that resolution, and one of them 


‘was that the Attorney General should tell us how much time, 


if any, has been consumed by these expensive graft prosecutors, 
as my friend from Virginia [Mr. Harrison} so aptly terms 
them, in the task of promoting sentiment in favor of any par- 
ticular candidate for the Presidency of the United States. I 
have mot yet received any of that information, but I am now 
going to give you a little information on my own account. I 
give you my statement that one of those $10,000 a year special 
graft prosecutors has been devoting very largely of his time 
and attention to the task of promoting sentiment in his State 
to one particular candidate for President of the United States, 
and I know that this evening he holds in his pocket à  certifi- 
cate of election as a delegate to the administration's national 
convention, safely instructed in behalf of one certain candidate 
for President of the United States. How much of his time is 
devoted to his successful presidential promotion I do not know. 
If he devoted only just a little of his time, then I pronounce 
him a master political agitator in behalf of his best-loved’ can- 
didate for President, because he suceeeded in earrying his 
State overwhelmingly for his beloved candidate. ; 

b- do not know that gentlemen here realize, as I do, the seri- 
ous side of this situation. Here we are with more than 100 
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penitentiaries under that wonderful flag of ours, State and 
Federal, and yet the fact remains that this evening there is 
not behind the bars in any one of those penitentiaries any man 
who has money, or any considerable amount of money, outside 
the bars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Do not misunderstand me. I 
never speak from the viewpoint of a pessimist. I am always 
an optimist, and in my view it will not matter what serious 
ordeals we must go through in this country of ours, still I 
believe that however sad the situation may be the good 
horse sense of the American people will quickly bring order 
out of any chaotic condition. If you gentlemen who largely 
have the destinies of the Republic in your hands at this hour 
will stop and think, you will understand that there was a like 
situation in Greece in that day when one of noble blood was 
supposed to be and in reality was absolutely immune from 
the touch of the hand of the law. That condition did not con- 
tinue in Greece. Later in Rome we find the same condition 
prevailing there. It did not continue in Rome, and it did not 
continue in France, and it did not continue in Russia, and it 
can not continue here. You know that it can not continue, and 
yet what do you do? Oh, you are going to vote money to 
prosecute war grafters and send them to the penitentiary, 
but you know that they will not go, because the prosecuting 
organization that we have now evidently is not competent to 
send them there. Stop and think what kind of sentiment this 
situation is going to breed in the minds of the American 
people. It will be very dangerous in that day when the 
American people begin to believe that our penal laws are not 
meant to be enforced against men who have money. Remem- 
ber, I am speaking to you from the standpoint of an optimist, 
and not from the standpoint of a pessimist, and yet I can see 
the danger, and you can see it, too, and we ought to be brave 
to speak out against it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. If we can not enforce the law we can do 
one thing, we can pass this Harrison amendment and save 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, yes. I am going to vote for 
that, but I would much prefer to vote $1,000,000, if necessary, if I 
could have any proof that it would put some grafters in the 
penitentiary, where they belong. [Applause.] But none of 
them are there. I see very little hope under present conditions 
that they will be there. I very earnestly ask the few Mem- 
bers of the House now here to help me get some reply from the 
Attorney General’s department to the fair questions I have 
asked in this Resolution No. 115. 

How can I do it? I do not know. I do not understand all 
the ropes here. I do not understand why they decline to give 
me this information. Pardon me; I thought the gentleman was 
helping me by a suggestion. I know I need every suggestion a 
Member can offer me, and I will not be offended when I am 
- interrupted, because interruptions always help me. I am a 
little short on initiative; and if some friend will always be 
kind enough to break in on my remarks, it will often furnish 
me with an initiative, and I will profit thereby. But, my 
friends, we are face to face with a system in this country of 
ours, and I want to read 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given an additional five minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, no; I thank the brother; 
but if the gentleman will be kind enough to ask that I have the 
privilege of extending my remarks in the Recorp, I shall be 
satisfied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, HOWARD of Nebraska. That will be all right; thank 


you. peu) 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it would be 
a very grave responsibility indeed for us in this House to 
undertake to cripple the activities of the Department of 
Justice even at this perilous moment when they are assailed 
on all sides. It would be easy enough to launch an attack, 


but in a bill of this kind that goes to the welfare of the entire 
Nation there ought not to be any partisanship. In that I 
am only carrying out the policy which seems to have been 
voluntarily adopted by the members of this committee to face 
the issues frankly, honestly, and without partisanship, and I 
will be pleased at this moment if the excellent gentleman from 
Nebraska would listen to my remarks, because I am going to 
take up some of the questions he asked. 

There is doubtless a great deal of duplication in the activities 
of the various departments of the Government. There is dupli- 
cation, for instance, in the matter of auditing these war claims 
in the War Department. Then when they come to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for prosecutions they must necessarily be 
audited again to confirm and check the War Department figures. 
It would be very unwise therefore to attempt to curtail or 
cripple the activities of the Department of Justice in the audit- 
ing of these accounts, because upon the Department of Justice 
falls the burden of carrying these prosecutions, civil and crimi- 
nal, to their proper conclusion. 

The chairman of this committee went very exhaustively into 
the actual achievements of the Department of Justice in the 
prosecution of civil cases and showed where over $6,000,000 
had alveady been recovered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. HARRISON: Has the gentleman read the statement 
made by the Department of Justice before the war subcom- 
mittee showing very different figures and results? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. There may have been some variation. 

Mr. HARRISON. They were radical. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But those variations may be due to the 
difference of time or period covered in the bookkeeping. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman state what has been the 
result of the criminal prosecutions? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am coming to that. As I said, the chair- 
man of this committee has gone extensively into the question 
of the results of the work of the Department of Justice in the 
prosecution of civil cases and has shown you what has been 
done. Through some inadvertence we omitted in the hear- 
ings to obtain a summary from the Department of Justice as 
to results of criminal prosecutions, and I have that before me 
now. The advisory council was instituted in June, 1922. [ 
suppose you gentlemen know that the advisory council is a 
council composed of the attorneys of the Department of Jus- 
tice who take these claims, sort them out, and assign them 
to the various units for prosecution. I will insert here a list 
of the names and salaries of the advisory council and of the 
various attorneys assigned to the respective units and also the 
sphere of their respective activities: 

Advisory council and units in Department of Justice engaged in prep- 
aration and trial of cases in war transactions section 
Aaron Py Sint 


Charles 
Thomas w 


ory, W. 
Paw 


Salary rate 


Beverly, A. Davis, Ir 1IL Ll LL 
J. J. Lenihan (paid on statutor; rat Be 
n . Rice (paid on statutor 
S. Ward (paid on statutory roll) 8 
Tareas Borchardt (paid on statutory roll 4,000 
Quartermaster unit: 
255 krenk Reavis. 
Archie K 
Archie 


oscoe C. McCul 
Thomas S. Crago (paid on statutory roll) 
William T. Chantland 
F. Edward Mitchell 


. R. Smith 
Alreraft unit: 
Milton D. 
James N. L 
Ralph E. Moody 
Miscellaneous unit: 
Marion C. Early 
Richard L. Merrick EEE 
Paul 8. Dod: 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes, 
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Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- The following is a summary of the results: 


mous consent that the gentleman be given five more minutes as Summary. 
the gentleman promises to give me some information, Metal Aden TA Ee A eee 35 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] = 
The Chair hears none. ice apena al 
Mr. GRIFFIN. I am glad the gentleman made that motion Convictions (appeals pending, )) 3 
at this time, because I am coming to a case in which he is 1 tao 6 Cate wos —. . 4 
interested. I will now read the list of criminal prosecutions Hung jury e- 2 


and their results. 
Advisory council instituted June, 1922 


Defendants 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. I notice that a number of these cases are pend- 
ing for trial. Can the gentleman advise us whether the special 


SALE OF OLD HICKORY POWDER PLANT 


Morse, Davis, and Fhillps sedans Aug. 7,1922 | Pending for trial. 


CANTONMENT CONSTRUCTION CASE 3 no paid on the monthly or annual basis, or on the 
Sterrett, et al Dec. 31,1922 | Pending for trial. Mr. GRIFFIN. Both ways. Some are paid an annual salary. 
RENTAL CASE i : 8 have referred to are the regular employees of the 
O’Brien and Maloney Mar. 26, 1923 Pending on appeal. Mr. BLAND. As a rule, they are paid on the annual basis, 
HAY YRAUD CASES and the longer the case hangs for trial, the more AN is paid. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. These cases are tried by the staff of the At- 
Peters, Jaggers, Aepli............-..-- Feb. 13, 1922 ding for tri 
Polen’ beter pen iad wedtiad|? Pac | EAr A Aes torney General. 


Mr. BLAND. What are those high-priced fellows doing? 
Mr. GRIFFIN. These are the men I am speaking of. There 
Peters, Jaggers, Mepla aooaaeoa Egos Oh aneen are not many mem employed specially. In the hearings you will 

8 A Aa 8 5 85 find there are very few of these special attorneys employed. 
Mr. BLAND. Are 30 attorneys employed specially out of this 


Peters, J 280 Meld. 3 Aep ll -i 8 0. 
F Feb. 13,1922 | Dismissed March appropriation? 
1 States Mr. GRIFFIN. No. 
torney for the Attorney | Mr. BLAND. I am advised that there are. 
Peters and Fern FFF det os do . Pending for trial. Mr. GRIFFIN, You will find the list of special attorneys in 


TEME BESS ASD SPER EY He By 8 Do. the hearings at page 175, which I will insert in my remarks. 
s There are just 14; 


Special assistants to the Attorney General engaged in preparation and 
trial of certain cases in the war tronsaotions section 


Name Title of case Compensation 
James M. Butler Camp Sherman case.. $7,500 per year. 
John P. Phüllps Cc 
Robert 8. Conklin.....| Habirshaw Electric case 
Robert O. McClure... 
Meier Steinbrink 
d = 5 r 
D. eCare . Motor 5 
CONSPIRACY, : FRAUDULENT USE OF Jobn J. Parker 2 case eana Philips & Do, 
Herbert E. Hadley ba Doda Dodge and Camp | $15 per diem. 
ON aera AT eit e R H. Williams..._.... Old Rieker Construction | Compensation to be deter, 
case, mined. 
LUMBER CASE yd inet PESHA Camp U) case. -| $4,000 per year. ; 
Philips, Stephens, et al. July 18, 1922 | Set for trial Apr. 28, 1924, | Henry W. Anderson Ordnance case 3 
AUCTION FRAUD 
Sugarman, et al July 14,1922 | Acquitted, Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not this appropriation bill: carry 
nearly $900,000 for special attorneys? t 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No. 


FRAUDULENT SALE SURPLUS PROPERTY 
Paren Skinner, Miller, Weiss, and | Aug. 23,1923 | Pending for trial, 


Wels, Canter, Pura, snd Skinner D EATA edie Mr. HARRISON. I think you are mistaken about that. 
i Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman is wrong. 
HARNESS CACH Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman insert in his remarks the 
Jos. O. Byron, et al 22 July 28,1923 | Acquitted. names of the special counsel and the salaries paid them? Do 


you mind incorporating that in your remarks? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The names are all printed in the hearings 
on page 176. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Certainly. 


SHIPPING BOARD CASE 


Charles W. Morse, et al. (District of 
Columbia). 


BOSCH MAGNETO CASE 


Acquitted. 


Martin E, Kern... Jan. 3,1923 | Plead guilty. Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the gentleman from New 
STEALING AUTO TIRES IOR nee in error in replying to the question of the gentleman 
Chair A Bia Wer. Bot, 43018 | Penditg on aope; om Virginia [Mr. Harrison], which he, perhaps, did not 


understand, as to the names of the attorneys employed under 
this fund and the compensation paid. I think the gentleman 
from Virginia is right. There are at least 30 of them. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. They are called “special assistants to the 
Attorney General,” but they are not special attorneys or counsel. 
The 80 referred to are the advisory council and the regular 
staff of the various units. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it disclosed also whether it is on an annual 
basis or by the case? 


VIOLATION SECS. 29, 35, 37 PENAL CODE 


Hogue, Simpson, and Comer Nov. —, 1919 | Hogue, not guilty; Simpson, 
ý i nolle prossed; Comer, nolle 
EMBEZZLEMENT, SHIPPING BOARD 

.! D E IE Apr. —, 1920 


Pending (Eastern Virginia). 
Total, 35 indictments. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Let me proceed first with this summary and 
then I will be glad to answer questions. James M. Butler, who 
has charge of the Camp Sherman case, gets $7,500 per year. 
George W. Riley, who has charge.of the Camp Upton case, gets 
$4,000 per year. The compensation of the remaining 12 “spe- 
cial” counsel is either left open or undetermined or has been 
fixed at so much per day—I think about $15. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, can you give us the penalty 
imposed on this plea of guilty? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No; I can not now, 

The total indictments were 35. 

Nine cases were tried. 

Convictions, 3, with appeals pending on 2. 

Acquittals, 4. 

Hung juries, 2. l 

Oases nolle: prossed, 2. 

There are now pending in the bureau 24 cases more or less 


ready for trial. 
The time of the gentleman from New 


The CHAIRMAN, 
York has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REGO 

Mr. HOWARD. of Nebraska. me te, Chairman, I ask unanl- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may, have 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. | Is there objection, t to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Now, I will undertake to answer questions 
if gentlemen so desire. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
has yielded to me without my asking, but I am addressing the 
Chair. I particularly asked the gentleman, as I have asked 
the Attorney General, as I have asked every authority with 
whom I could come in touch in Washington, to disclose to me 


how many persons had ever been sent to the penitentiary upon, 


conviction in any court in the United States upon the general 
charge of war graft or war frauds. I have been unable up to 
this moment to discover the name of anyone who has ever 
gone to the penitentiary as the result of that conviction and 
remained there much more than overnight. 

The gentleman has mentioned the name of one Black who 
was convicted., Now, I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
knows how long Mr. Black served in the penitentiary, and what 
was the name of the penitentiary in which he was incarcerated, 
and is he still there confined? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am sorry that I am unable to give the 
gentleman all of that information, 
information comes from the Department of Justice—ls that he 
was sentenced to two years and six months in the penitentiary. 
Whether he is there now or not I can not say. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Does the gentleman know of 
any other person convicted as the result of the ture of 
these millions of dollars that were appropriated for the prose- 
cution of war grafters? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I have already said that there were three 
convictions altogether. In one case the man has been sentenced 
to the penitentiary, and in two others appeals are pending: 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. it costs about a pa goara 
for each conviction, then? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Oh, no. I do not assume the 1 2 here 
to-day of defender of the Department of Justice, but I do feel, 
in all frankness, that whatever facts I have at my disposal 
ought to be given out and be made a part of the record. I am 
not at all answerable for any of these statements that have 
been made either in the hearings or otherwise, but I must 
frankly say that the outlay in the Department of Justice is not 
to be measured by mere criminal proceedings. That is perhaps 
the least part of its activity. For the gentleman's information 
I will insert here my examination of Judge Bigger on that 
point from page 179 of the hearings: 


NUMBER AND STATUS OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Gnirrix. I suggest that the recapitulation on page 202 of this 
report of the advisory council could go in at this point. 

It contains a. summary of the claims upon which suits have been 
instituted; the number and the amounts involved in claims pending 
with, receivers or trustees in bankruptcy; claims reduced to judg- 
ments; claims, upon examinations, returned to the departments from 
wheuce they came, and upon which, I presume, no action has been 
taken; claims disposed of by collection in full or by compromise ; and 
then the 300 claims under investigation and on which no action has 
yet been taken. 

Mr. TINEHAM. Would not the rocapitujation we have in the record 
cover that report and summary? 


All that I know—and this 


Mr, Bicone. Yes, sir; it does. Let me say that I expected Judge 
Kerr to prepare this report, because he is more familiar with the 
details than I am. It was impossible for bim to be here this morning 
because he is ill; He could answer you better in regard to these 
details than I can. 

Mr. GRYN. You can submit that in the minutes when they come 
down to you for revision. 


Recapitulation 


Claims upon which suits have been instituted. 117 | $62, 342, 741. 23 134 
Claims ponang with receivers or trustees in 
Aa E 19 2, 686, 418. 43 190 
Cliams rato to jud; 10 48, 308. 00 191 
Claims upon ex: 
fins dis whence they came 47 790, 547. 40 196 
C 9 of by Rollection in full or by 
ei Se RPO EAS SALI S 81 6, 091, 889. 00 220 
Claims ander investigation and on which no 
action has as yet been taken 300 | 40,943, 971. 50 198 
I ene re 574 | 112, 903, 875. 56 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
man yield? 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. You also want to get the name of 
the guard that has custody of this gentleman and also the 
name of the chef that cooks for him. [Laughter.} . 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, 

Mr. TINCHER. Do you know how much money has been 
recovered by the Government in the civil prosecutions of the 
war grafters? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. That gives me an opportunity to answer 
the other statements that have been made that so many mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent for the prosecution of these 
cases. Not all of them have been criminal cases. In the civil 
cases the Government has recovered over $6,000,000. 

Mr. ‘TINCHER. Do you know who the chief witness for 
the defense was in the prosecution of Morse, who crossed the 
continent here and procured his release from criminal prosecu- 
tion? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Was it Daugherty? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; it was McAdoo. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the pehtionian: from New 
‘York has again expired, 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man a question. T ask unanimous consent that his time be ex- 
tended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may have two. 
minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. I stated that there was about $900,000 
used for employment of special attorneys in special cases. I 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


isee it is $840,000, on page 35. On page 34, for regular as- 


sistants to the United‘ States district attorneys, who are ap- 


pointed by the Attorney General at a fixed annual compensation, 


ithe amount is $652,800. 

Then in other sections of this bill there are provisions for 
other attorneys, and in addition to that for special investigators 
$2,900,000 is appropriated, those special investigators being 
employed to assist the Department of Justice. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think the gentleman is confounding the 
work assigned to these special attorneys with the work of those 
engaged in assisting various district attorneys throughout the 
United States. In the various districts of the United States 


the district attorneys have attorneys employed as well as a 


staff of assistants, those men being engaged in assisting the 


local United States district attorneys. 


Mr. HARRISON. I will read it to the gentleman: 

For regular assistants to United States district attorneys who are 
appointed by the Attorney General at a fixed annual compensation, 
$652,800. 

Then, again: 

For assistants to the Attorney General and to United States district 
attorneys employed by the Attorney General to aid in special cases, and 
for payment of foreign counsel employed by the Attorney General in 
special cases, $840,000, 


I just wanted to call the attention of the gentleman from 
New York to the fact that he was in error when he answered 


my question, 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. But the gentleman is reading from the bill 
in which the many activities of the department are put in one 
lump sum. In the hearings the gentleman will find that there 
is a distinct line of demarcation between the expenses of the 
Department of Justice itself and the various district attorneys 
throughout the United States and in foreign countries. The 
appropriation the gentleman mentioned does not relate at all to 
the prosecution of war frauds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SHREVE and Mr. LARSEN of Georgia rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, desire the floor? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I just desire to draw 
the attention of the committee to the fact that we are getting 
far afield from the real thing that is before the committee, 
and that is the amendment to this appropriation. As I under- 
stand, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison] made a 
motion to reduce the appropriation $250,000. Now, I want to 
say to the Members present that there is probably no part of 
the appropriation bill that has received more careful considera- 
tion than this. I will say further, too, that some of us entered 
into the consideration of this item perhaps with some hesitation. 
We were not satisfied as to the accomplishments of this war- 
frauds section, and for that reason we went into it very 
carefully. But before we were through we were satisfied that 
the appropriation which is made for the prosecution of these 
war-fraud cases is the best money we are appropriating in 
the bil. Why? Because it is bringing something back to 
the United States Treasury. We have the very latest informa- 
tion here in the form of a letter from Judge Bigger, in which 
it is stated that $5,838,262.15 has actually been turned back 
into the Treasury. Then there is other money which has been 
secured and there are various other items. For instance, we 
bought in a plant which was worth twice as much as the value 
at which we took it in, Then there are various other settle- 
ments in prospect which will run it up to about $9,000,000. 

But the thing to be considered here to-day is the fact that 
we have received over $5,000,000 in cash through an expendi- 
ture of about $1,000,000. I want to say that there is no col- 
lection agency in the world that would carry on a business 
for any less sum than that. 

The Members must also remember that the men who are 
prosecuting these cases have no clients; they must go out 
and find evidence themselves, and sometimes they have to 
travel from coast to coast. So I say it would be a very great 
mistake at the present time to reduce this appropriation. 
They are just approaching the peak of the business. They 
have just started the cantonment cases, 12 of them altogether. 
One is already in process or is at issue, just waiting for the 
court to fix the time for trial; two others are in preparation, 
and there are a dozen of them altogether. They carry the 
total amount of $60,000,000. So I say to you gentlemen that 
this would be a very poor time for the Congress to cut down 
this appropriation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. As I understand it the Government has 
been appropriating $1,000,000 a year for this kind of business, 
or approximately that amount. 

Mr. SHREVE. No, no. The Government has been making 
appropriations to the War Department for an audit. 

Mr. WATKINS. Of $500,000? 

Mr. SHREVE. But that is not a part of this appropriation, 
and that is not what I am talking about. That is the amount 
appropriated for the War Department to make an audit. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me ask the gentleman whether this is 
not the situation with regard to these prosecutions and the 
results thereof in a nutshell: 


Number of claims and amount involved. 


Amount in- Reference 
Number volved page 
8388 which suits have been instituted.. 117 | $62, 342, 741. 23 18⁴ 
Claims pending with receivers or trustees in 
ET tee SASL SOUR aR Setar as 19 2, 686, 418. 43 190 
Olaims reduced to judgment. 10 48, 308. 00 191 


Number of claims and amount involved—Continued. 


FFC 


whence they came 196 

disposed of by collection in full or by 220 
Claims under investigation and on which 20 

has as yet been taken 198 


112, 903, 875. 56 


Is not that the situation in a nutshell, nothing more and 
nothing less? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is not the whole and entire situation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Well, at least at the date of these hear- 
ings, Of course, I do not know what has happened since. But 
you have not gotten more than $48,000. 

Mr, SHREVE. There is one item which the gentleman over- 
looks, 

Mr. WATKINS. Which one is that? 

Mr. SHREVE. Claims disposed of by collection in full or 
by compromise, a total of over $6,000,000. 

Mr. WATKINS. So that they here gotten out of the ex- 
penditure of all this money $6,139,989 

Mr. SHREVE. That is a pretty coed average. 

Mr. WATKINS. That was by compromise; but all Hier, re- 
duced to judgment was $48,000, where the other side was will- 
ing to compromise, and probably at 10 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman started out by stating the 
amount was only $48,000, but now he has gotten up to over 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. WATKINS. But that was the result of compromise with 
the other side; and they probably compromised for 10 cents 
on the dollar. However, when the Department of Justice went 
to the bat with them they got only $48,000. Is not that true? 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not make any difference whether it 
was obtained by compromise or how they got it. 

Mr. WATKINS. They have not got it. You have $40,000,000 
pending. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and it will be sometime before they 
get it all. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, ordinarily I am in favor of reducing appro- 
priations whenever it is possible to do so, but for one, I am 
not willing to assume the responsibility of voting for a reduc- 
tion of this particular item. Under other circumstances, I might 
do so, but under present conditions I hesitate. Not that I am 
entirely satisfied with the results obtained, but because I am In 
sympathy with the purpose for which the appropriation is pro- 
posed; and for the further reason that we now have a new 
Attorney General against whom no complaint is made. 

Six million dollars has been recovered. It is not clear upon 
what basis the recovery was made, whether it was by com- 
promise or by litigation. I do not know that it makes so much 
difference whether it was by compromise outside of the courts 
or whether it was effected by litigation, so long as we get the 
money. I think the great trouble is the fact we have not gotten 
more of it. I hope we shall get more and that we continue to 
do so until every cent to which we are entitled is obtained. 

There is another matter to which I desire to call attention.. 
Some two or three weeks ago I made a speech on the floor of the 
House at which time I assumed the responsibility of calling 
attention to inactivity in the Department of Justice, chargable 
to the Hon. John W. Crim, special counsel. At that time I 
had information that Mr. Crim had stated it would be impos- 
sible to proceed with any other prosecution for crime connected 
with the Veterans’ Bureau scandal as disclosed by the investiga- 
tion of that department until he had disposed of the cases in 
Chicago, to wit, the indictments against Mr, J. W. Thompson 
and ex-Director Forbes. 

I gave him about as good a lambasting at that time as I 
knew how to give him under the circumstances and with the 
information before me. For some reason, I am not sure 
whether I may claim credit for the result or not, but imme- 
diately after my speech the Department of Justice did act, 
and acted in a way that I think is deserving of the commenda- 
tion of this House and of the country. Immediately a grand 
jury was convened at Baltimore, and to-day’s papers announce 
that indictments have been returned against three parties. 

In my speech before the House recently I called attention 
to the fact that a gentleman occupying a high position in the 
Navy had been connected with the Veterans’ Bureau scandal. 
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I then stated that he should be indicted and that I was opposed 
to men who stood in the position that this gentleman did, 
being retained upon the pay roll of the United States Govern- 
ment. I want to say at this time that I am still opposed 
to any and all such gentlemen being retained upon the pay 
roll either of the Navy Department or any other department 
of the Government. It appears from to-day’s paper that the 
gentleman to whom I alluded at that time, Commander 
O'Leary, as beimg connected with the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
as being brought from the Navy into the Veterans’ Bureau 
service purposely to put over a rotten deal has been indicted. 
He was indicted yesterday by the grand jury sitting at Balti- 
more. Mr. Forbes, the ex-director of the bureau, was indicted 
again, and very much to the credit of the Department of 
Justice and I am sure to the entire satisfaction of the people 
of this country. At least one man who has wrongfully gotten 
the property of this Government was also indicted. I refer 
to Mr. Thompson, of the Thompson-Kelly Co., of New York 
and Boston. I have repeatedly stated upon the floor of the 
House that he had through fraudulent transactions 
from this Government something like $3,000,000 of goods at 
Perryville, Md. The papers to-day say that the grand jury 
investigating the case found that he really obtained $5,000,000 
worth of goods, From all places he is said to have obtained 
$30,000,000: I am glad that Thompson has been indicted. I 
think he richly deserves it. If he is guilty, I assume in due 
time he will be convicted by the trial jury. If he is not 
guilty, I assume he will be vindicated. 

Mr. KING. Is not that a rather strong assumption, m view 
of the harness cases, for instance? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Well, it may be, and I am very 
frank to say to the gentleman I fear it may be a little strong, 
but I always hope for good results. As Mr. Woodcock, a new 
man upon the job, has assumed charge and responsibility for 
the management of ‘the cases before the tribunal at Baltimore, 
perhaps some guilty party may yet be brought to justice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. 


Mr. Chairman, may I have just 
two more minutes? $ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani-! 


mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. But there are others that sheuld 
be indicted and I am sure will be Indicted. I think, all told) 


some 15 or 18 indictments have been returned and that about 
10 or 12 different parties have been indicted in connection 


with the Veterans’ Bureau fraud. May T call attention to this 
further fact? Many of us were very deeply concerned as to 
this ‘transaction! and tried in our humble way to bring it to 
the attention of the Rules Committee of the House for nearly 
two years before any action whatever was obtained. Finally, 
despairing and losing hope in the machinery of the House; we 
were forced to obtain action through the Senate. Gentlemen, 
we should learn a lesson from ‘that fact: ‘We perhaps lost the 
opportunity of convicting men at that time. If we had acted 
then, the funds might now be back into the Treasury of this 
Government and the guilty parties serving sentences tn the 


penitentiaries_of this country, where I believe they ought to be. 


We lost all that time and nothing was accomplished until we 


went to another legislative branch of the Congress for relief. 


This reflects little credit upon the membership of the House, 
and especially upon the great committee that has before it so 
many resolutions and urgent requests for an investigation of 
this particular matter. 

But, gentlemen, let us understand this further fact. There 
are still men employed in the Veterans’ Bureau ‘to-day who 
were responsible for the graft and theft committed at Perry- 
ville. I have heretofore named some of them and I am not now 
going to take the further time of the House to name them 
again, but let the membership of this House who have influence 
with the present Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, see to it 
that these guilty parties are driven from the Veterans’ Bureau 
and that their names are stricken from the pay rolls of this 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
purugraph. I want to make an observation on what these men 
say who are upholding these appropriations: There are 28 
indictments in all, involving 94 individuals and 1 corpora- 
tion. If you will turn to page 175 of the hearings you will see 
that the compensation is “to be determined.” ‘This Congress 
does not know how much these attorneys are going to get. 
Some are to be paid $10,000, and as to the balance of them the 


compensation is “to be determined.” Here is the situation: 
You can not prosecute 90 per cent of these crimes because they 
were complete on and before the 12th of November, 1918, and 
the statute of limitations has run against them. That is the 
situation here. That is the reason they can not convict; that is 
the reason they are not having any more success, They want 
the appropriations continued in order that the attorne 
friendly to this administration, may be eating at the trough o 
the Federal Treasury at $7,500 or $10,000 per annum, and 
others’ compensation “to be determined.” 

What have they done? Here is the record: They have 
in the last year tried three large criminal cases. Think of it! 
These high-priced attorneys under the Department of Justice 
have had at their disposal a million dollars—$500,000 for the 
War Department and. $500,000 for the Department of Jus- 
tice—and they have tried three large criminal cases. If private 
lawyers working for anyone but the Government had not done 
any more than that the client would have fired them the sec- 
ond month after their employment, What has been the result? 
Eight or ten men in each case have been indicted, and—with 
these high-priced attorneys and employees with a per diem of 
$15, which is nearly as much as a an gets—in two 
of the cases the jury acquitted and the third the court, after the 
conclusion of the testimony, instructed the jury to acquit. 
These high-priced attorneys did not know enough law or know 
enough of the facts to fit the law to bring in an indictment 
sufficient to go to the jury. And yet they want $500,000 more. 
That is the situation, and this Congress expects te appropriate 
here the people’s money when the statute of limitations has 
already run against practically 90 per cent of these crimes. 
Let me read you what Judge Bigger said. He said: “If the 
crime’ was complete before the 12th of November, 1918, no 
prosecutions can be: maintained now, because the statute of 
limitations has run against them.” 

Lou know as well as I do that nearly all of the crimes were 
committed before the armistice, and it is only the continuing 
conspiracy after that time that puts them within the statutes 
and permits the prosecution. That is one of the reasons why 
they have obtained no more results. This appropriation ought 
to be reduced unless we can have better results. 

Mr. KING. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the gentleman not to be too hard 
on the attorneys employed. Is it not a fact that some of the 
best lawyers of the country have been let out—for instance, 
Judge Searles, of Rock Island, and Mr. Reavis? By the way, 
what hns become of Judge Reavis, formerly a Member of this 
House? At the time we appropriated $500,000 he was a Mem- 
ber of the House. He is gone, and all the good lawyers are gone. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not understand that Judge Reavis has 


gone. l 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No; Mr. Reavis is still there. 

Mr. KING. I am glad that he ts still there. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Let us grant that there is ample 
ground to criticize the Department of Justice for its failure to 
promptly and successfully prosecute criminal and civil cases 
in the past; and I am among the number who feel that proper 
criticism has been heretofore directed against the department: 
for such defaults. When we come, however, to make appro- 
priations for another fiscal year, we can not forget that this 
is one of the three great departments of the Government the 
importance of which can not be overstated. In view of the 
widespread dissatisfaction which, we may admit, has been ex- 
pressed by many at the way the Department of Justice has 
been conducted for some years past, I think we are fortunate 
now in having as the head of the department a distinguished 
lawyer and a citizen of high character. Little, if any, opposi- 
tion was registered against his confirmation in the Senate, and 
for many years he occupied the important position as dean of 
the Columbia University Law School and is recognized as a 
lawyer of outstanding ability. 

The new Attorney General will find a large amount of busi- 
ness now pressing on the department, and in view of the large 
matters which he will be called on to handle, including criminal 
and civil cases of great moment, I ean not imagine that any 
Member of the House would be willing to assume the responsi- 
bility of denying ample funds to the department, so as to insure 
the prompt and efficient handling of these matters. 

Funds are necessary to defend pending suits against the Gov- 
ernment as well as to bring suits for the recovery of large sums 
due the Government and to prosecute those charged with frauds 
and crimes. It may be true, as the gentleman from Oregon 
states, that some of the prosecutions which could have been 
brought are now barred by statutes of limitations, but certain 
it is there are many prosecutions that are not. I repeat, what 
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Member of Congress is now willing to assume the responsibility 
of saying that we will not appropriate sufficient money to carry 
on the important business of this department. Dockets of our 
Federal courts are crowded with suits both against and in favor 
of the Government, involving very large sums of money; and 
more than 300 civil matters involving millions of dollars are 
now being considered by attorneys in the Department of Jus- 
tice with a view of commencing criminal and civil prosecutions 
thereon. Under these circumstances, can it be possible that we 
would be justified in reducing the amount which the Budget has 
approved and which we are adyised is absolutely essential to 
the proper functioning of the department? The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Hargtson] has criticized this appropriation of 
$500,000 and seeks to reduce it to $250,000 because, he says, 
we have appropriated a like sum to the War Department. There 
may have heen some reason for refusing to give as much as 
$500,000 to the War Department for the auditing of claims; but 
since the gentleman from Virginia served on the. subcommittee 
that recommended such appropriation I have been willing to 
accept his recommendation and to indulge the presumption 
that it was needed and should be granted. 

As for the Department of Justice, nothing can be more impor- 
tant than to provide it with adequate funds to collect the 
amounts shown by War Department audits to be due the Gov- 
ernment, and to prosecute all parties shown to be guilty of 
fraud or erime, in connection therewith. These cases, as I have 
stated before, involve millions of dollars, and are very intricate, 
and surely no good lawyer would be willing to carry these cases 
into court for the Government, without fully informing himself 
in reference to the matters involved, and this appropriation is 
all important not only te employ lawyers to handle these cases, 
but te employ skilled accountants to assist in the auditing of 
the same. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Is not this the fact that whfle 
some criminal cases may be barred, civil cases are not barred, 
and therefore they should be brought? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Absolutely, and there are many 
criminal cases not barred, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. And the money should be approved 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman says there are 300 cases 
pending, and the chairman of the subcommittee says eer erin: 
3 a 

OLIVER of Alabama. The chairman of tħe sabcort 
W had reference to fraud cases pending in the courts, and 
the 300 to which I have referred are cases now being consid- 
ered and investigated by lawyers in the department with a view 
of commencing civil and criminal prosecutions thereon. A very 
concise statement of the cases pending in court, as well as 
those being considered by the department, will be found in the 
hearings as furnished to the committee by Judge Bigger, a 
lawyer of ability and a gentleman of highest standing and char- 
acter. You will find his statement on page 179 of the hearings. 

Mr. HARRISON. I called the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that it seems to be impossible to get any straight informa- 
tion about these matters. Here is the chairman of this com- 
mittee saying that there are 117 cases. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It is not unusual for some con- 
fusion to occur in reference to figures, but if the gentleman will 
consult the hearings he will find the facts to be as I have de- 
tailed them, It there appears that there are 117 cases pending 
in courts, as the chairman has stated. 

Mr. HARRISON. » And that is what he said? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; and in addition to these 117 
eases pending in courts there are 300 and more cases pending 
before the department, and which, the committee was informed, 
would either be settled or suits brought thereon at an early 
date. These 300 cases are now being considered by the depart- 
ment either for adjustment or for civil and criminal proceed- 
ings in reference thereto. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought the gentleman said there were 
300 cases pending. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Not pending in the courts, but 
pending before the department, and now being considered by 
attorneys employed by the department. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I ask the gentleman this question. 
Did he read the hearings before the subcommittee for the 
War Department in which the Department of Justice under- 
took to state how much they had collected and the amount that 
they there stated virtually amounted to $2,000,000? The state- 
ment comes here now that it is about $6,000,000, and as I under- 
stood the chairman of the committee his statement was that 
it was about $5,000,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired, 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman from Virginia 
will find in the hearings before our subcommittee the names 
of the parties from whom the amounts were recovered, and a 
full statement showing that something under 56,000,000 has 
actually been collected and paid into the 

Mr. HARRISON. I call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that in a letter published here from Judge Bigger, there is 
the statement fhat there has been actually paid into the 
Treasury $4,928,262.15. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If you will consult the hearings 
and the speech made on Tuesday by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Sureve] you will find in a supplemental state- 
ment filed by Judge Bigger that more than $6,000,000 has been 
recovered, and of this amount more than $5,550,000 has been 
collected in cash, the balance being well secured. The gen- 
tleman may consult pages 170 and 171 of the hearings for 
further details. 

Mr. HARRISON. In the hearings before the Department 
of Justice the same men make it about $2,000,000. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Well, there can hardly be any 
question as to the accuracy of the statement to which I have 
referred, because in that statement will be found the names of 
the parties and the amounts collected from them, and the 
amounts so collected total over $5,550,000 in cash, and the 
balance of approximately $700,000 is secured or represented by 
property taken over. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Aside from compromise and things of 
that kind, the fact remains that only 10 claims have been re- 
duced to judgment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman may be correct as 
to that. There are, however, a number of cases involving large 
sums still pending in the courts, and many more will soon be 
added to those now pending in the courts.. Surely at this 
time when Congress and the country at large insist that all 
cases, both civil and criminal, before the department be dili- 
gently prosecuted, the department can not and must not be 
denied the money necessary to carry on its work in the most 
effective way. 

Mr. WATKINS. What assurance has this Congress that 
that will be done? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The fact that a distinguished 
lawyer of high character is now the head of the Department of 
Justice should be sufficient assurance. In conclusion, let me 
say that I hope the time will come when the Department of 
Justice will be like our Supreme Court—free from every sus- 
picion of partisanship. I hope the time will come when those 
employed in the Department of Justice who render efficient 
service can be assured that they will be permanently retained 
in their positions so long as they continue to render efficient 
service. If there be any department of the Government that 
should be absolutely free from politics it is the Department of 
Justice, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. ignated ick I ask the same 
privilege. 

— — WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask the same privilege. 

CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to these requests? 
latter a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Page 29, line 26, after the 
word “annum” strike out the period, insert a colon, and insert the 
following: “ Provided further, That the compensation agreed to be 
paid to any person by the Department of Justice shall be definitely 
fixed at the time of employment.” 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, there is no objection to the 
amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


{After a pause. 
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The Clerk read as follows: - 


For the salary of the reporter, $8,000; and for his expenses for 
professional and clerical assistance and stationery, to be paid upon 
vouchers signed by him and approved by the Chief Justice, $3,500; 
in all, $11,500 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice in this language relating to printing and bind- 
ing of the Supreme Court there is a provision that this work 
shall be done by the printer it may employ, unless it shall 
otherwise order. Does the gentleman know what prices these 
printers charge? Has he any information as to why it should 
not be done by the Government and save money on that 
proposition? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, it seems to be necessary to employ 
private printers in making up some of these court cases in 
order that this work may be gotten out in time and to prevent 
leaks. Let me say also to the gentleman that he knows the 
work of the court, briefs, everything connected with the 
prosecution of a case, is a matter that must be kept within 
the office of the lawyer, and the Government must be very 
careful in reference to this work. It is a very modest sum. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit, it is 
further necessary, as the gentleman from Pennsylyania will 
observe, that you should haye a special class of printers and 
proof readers for this legal work. We do not haye these at the 
Government Printing Office and it is necessary for some firm 
or concern that makes a specialty of this class of work to do 
it in the best form; and that is one reason. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just want to say to the gentleman here 
in Washington they charge about twice as much for the same 
class of work than they do in any other part of the United 
States, : 

. Mr. SHREVE. The printing is not done promiscuously. One 
printer has probably done the work for the last 20 or 25 years 
to the absolute satisfaction of eyerybody concerned. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have no criticism except as to price, and 
I am saying they charge here in Washington about twice as 
much. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. , 4 
There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL PARK COMMISSIONERS 


For commissioners in the Crater Lake, Glacier, Mount Rainier, Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, and Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, at 
$1,500 each, $9,000, The provisions of section 21 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act approved May 28, 1896, shall 
not be construed as impairing the rights of said commissioners to 
receive the salaries provided herein. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am con- 
strained to believe there are a vast number of electors of the 
United States who are not watching general legislation, who 
are not watching general appropriation bills, and yet when 
they do watch appropriation bills it would be in the matter of 
conservation of the natural resources of the country. The 
nineteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
brought to us a great new vote, and that vote is primarily inter- 
ested in matters of conservation. They are interested in the 
preservation of the natural resources, unbounded as they are 
in this country; but they are more especially interested in the 
conservation of the greatest asset of the Nation, which is the 
youth of the Nation, the generation of to-morrow; yes, even the 
generations, if you please, yet unborn. To them the question 
of conservation is rather connected with the home and the 
school. The public life and the morals of the community are 
the issues that they are most interested in. And I am con- 
strained to believe it is a fact that as they came into citizen- 
ship they were informed on the great vital public questions. 
Great groups of these women voters for years, in study clubs, 
in research clubs, in their various organizations, have been 
studying the great question of human conservation, the ques- 
tions that relate to the homes and the schools and the broader 
type of citizenship. This great, intelligent electorate speaks 
well for the perpetuity of the institutions of this Nation. The 
question before us yesterday, the question of conservation, 
in a report from the Committee on Agriculture, they are 
interested in. The question we discussed the other day, the 
question of immigration, is a great question they are profoundly 
interested in. The question of law observance and law enforce- 
ment to them is a vital issue. I am led this afternoon to bring 
to your attention the gather of that great group of this 
new vote of America that held its convention in the city the 
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other day. In that great convention here these uestions tl 
relate to public policies and with respect to 1a e ane 
questions that relate to the morals of the country, they have 
made some tremendous statements. One great statement that 
went out from that group of sixteen hundred and some-odd 
women, coming from coast to coast, was that they were deter- 
mined there should be placed in the issues of the dominant 
parties, of every political party of the United States, a great 
moral fiber by the recognition of moral issues. I want to quote 
to you from the findings of that convention this afternoon, 
because it has to bear upon these things that are before us from 
week to week, 

The Woman's National Committee for Law Enforcement has 
brought into cooperation organizations having a membership 
of more than 10,000,000 American women and has rallied their 
representatives to this convention by the slogan, “Allegiance 
to the Constitution! Observance of law!” The findings com- 


soe for this convention has the honor to make the following 
report: 


Inasmuch as the endurance of any democratic government depends 
upon its ability and power to enforce its laws, the Woman's National 
Committee for Law Enforcement, through this convention, calls upon 
the women of the United States of America to improve the enforce- 
ment of law in this country by practicing and teaching observance of 
law—first, in the home; second, in the school; third, in public life. 

(a) The firm foundations of observance of law should be laid for 
children in the home, in precept, in social customs, and especially in 
parental example. The home should teach respect for law itself, not 
merely for those laws which we happen to like. 

(b) Next to the home, the school is the most potent influence in 
shaping the opinions and habits of childhood and youth. Civic instruc- 
tion in the schools should bring the conviction that every citizen must 
obey the law, and every official must uphold its provisions, 

(c) The press, the pulpit, the stage, and the motion picture are to 
a large degree the makers of opinion among adults. Individual and 
organized influence should appeal to these forces for consistent sup- 
port of law observance and enforcement. Disapproval should be reg- 
istered concerning jokes or propaganda which tend to foster disrespect 
for law. 

(d) Haying secured the privileges of full citizenship, the American 
Woman must also feel the responsibilities which citizenship places 
upon her. We view with concern the apathy evidenced by the low 
percentage of those who performed their civic duties in the last elec- 
tion. We are forcibly reminded that “bad men are elected by good 
women who stay at home on election day.” . 

When the American woman functions to the fullest extent in citi- 
zenship a new day will dawn in the life of our country. Then will 
political parties place on their party tickets only those candidates who 
represent the highest ideals in American citizenship and who accept 
the Constitution of the United States of America in its entirety. To 
create an imperative demand that officials shall redeem their oath of 
office by strict enforcement of law is a part of woman's responsibility 
of citizenship. : y 

The outstanding present-day exponent of the need for emphasis upon 
law observance and law enforcement in this country is the eighteenth 
amendment and its accompanying enforcement legislation. Therefora 
your findings committee proposes the following: 

1, The Woman's National Committee for Law Bnforcement, while 
it believes that the majority of American women are loyally obedient 
to these constitutional standards, declares that patriotism and the 
sovereignty of law should be counted above personal desire or pleas- 
ure, and hereby appeals to all patriotic women to refrain from the 
use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, thus demonstrating to the 
world that women have come together purely and simply for the 
good of mankind.” 

2. Your committee proposes also the following appeal to the in- 
dividual woman: 

Realize the value of your own influence upon your family, friends, 
and community. 

Take your citizenship seriously. Your country calls for loyalty to 
its Constitution, including the eighteenth amendment. 

Perform your sacred duty to teach children obedience in the home 
that they may become law-abiding citizens. 

Encourage officials who are enforcing the laws by expressing your 
appreciation of their good work, 

Protest against the sale of hip-pocket flasks and kindred articles 
and the publication in magazines and daily papers of degrading pic- 
tures and stories. 

Inform yourself as to the character and principles of candidates for 
election. 

Register, 

Vote at the primaries and elections. 

Vote for law enforcers, ° 

Vote dry. 

Urge others to do likewise. 
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8. Your committee proposes also the following suggestions for | smuggling of liquors; and we respectfully urge that the force of cus- 


organization program: 

{Nors.—This is not a rigid program, but a list of suggestions to be 
adapted to local conditions.] 

(a) Every State shall be asked to form a committee of 100 or more 
which shall inelude representatives of all state-wide organizations 
and such others as the committee may imvite. This committee to 
choose its own officers. 

(b) Bach State shall be asked to form a subcommittee in every 
county and in every important city. 

(e) The general purpose of these committees shall be: 

1. To create public sentiment by placing “ Save America,” the cam- 
paign manual of the national committee, in every home. 

2. To mobilize the sentiment in favor of law enforcement: 

3. To formulate plans for making it effective. 

4. To support and promote definite instruction in the public schools 
as to the effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics as required 
by the Jaws of the several States. 

(4) These committees shall be prepared to act as bureaus of in- 
formation on all aspects of the law-enforcement situation, especially 
on the following topics: è 

1. The stand of candidates in respect to law enforcement. 

2. The duties of enforcement officials. 

3. The possible action by citizens to rouse and support enforcement 
officials. 

(e) They should also be prepared to 

1. Place speakers before State conventions of women’s organizations 
and secure supporting resolutions; hold meetings, conferences, or con- 
ventions of all cooperating groups in strategic centers and place 
speakers before other local organizations. Arrange for a “march of 
allegiance” wherever possible, (See “Save America.“) 

2. Act as a medium through which members of the organization 
and others can report violations of the law to enforcement officers. 

3. Form committees to attend important trials of violators of the 
Jaw. During the trial of criminal cases, the courts are usually crowded 
witb violators of the law awalting triul and their sympathizers. The 
apparent indifference of respectable ‘citizens is frequently the cause 
of a miscarriage of justice. 

4, Further State enforcement legislation by securing. planks in the 
State platforms of all parties, and work against any legislation which 
would weaken the enforcement of law. : 

3. Urge a morë adequate presentation of the constructive activities 
and a dignified posftion in the press for news of the women's law 
enforcement movement. 

6. Circularize the voters immediately preceding. elections. 

7. Promote publicity on the stand of all candidates. 

(1) They should further urge all women to 

1. Inform themselves of the progress of support of law enforcement 
and of instances of its good effects; this information to be broadcast 
to counteract wet propaganda. 

2. Register. 

3. Vote im all primaries and general elections. 

4. Inform themselves on the stand of all candidates, National or 
State, on the prohibition question. 

5. Secure additional cooperation by circulating enrollment blanks. 

6. Secure signatures to a pledge of allegiance, reading: We, the 
undersigned, hereby undertake to obey the laws of our country, in- 
cluding the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act, and to Sup- 
port no candidate who will not be loyal to the Constitution in this 
respect.” 

7. Promote the sale of “ Save America.” 

Yonr committee on findings also presents the following recommenda- 
tions for definite action by this convention: 

1. Your committee recommends that this convention shall formally 
petition the national conventions of all political parties to include 
In their party platforms a strong plank for law enforcement, and specifi- 
calty for liw enforcément in ‘connection with the eighteenth amend- 
ment and its accompanying enforcement legislation; and whereas the 
Supreme Court has declared that that limitation of beverage alcoholic 
content, fixed by Congress, at one-half of 1 per cent is justified in the 
interest of enforcement, we urge that the party platforms declare against 
any change. 

2. Your committee om findings further recommends the adoption 
by Congress of the following measures: 

ta) The transfer of the enforcement personnel into the classified 
civil service, after examination of present employees to eliminate the 
unfit, 

(b) For changes in Federal and State legislation providing stricter 
penalties for lawbreakers. 

3. Your committee on findings further recommends the adoption 
of the following action, designed for the strengthening of the Federal 
prohibition service: 

(a) We heartily commend thé recent action of the President, Con- 
gress, and the Treasury Department in appropriations made and steps so 
far taken to build up the Coast Guard for the purpose of preventing 


toms officers should be proportionately increased along the Canadian 
and Mexican borders, so as to tighten the cordon against smuggling 
from the North and South as well as along our coast iine. 

(b) We respectfully urge the cooperation of evidence-gathering 
agencies of the Federal Government and the focusing of them upon 
uncovering large and infuential distriwuters of illicit liquor. 

(c) It is the sense of this convention that by far the greatest pro- 
portion of the liquor in illicit circulation is realized by the misuse of 
permits issued by the Federal Government; wherefor we respectfully 
recommend to the President and the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the most drastic steps possible under existing laws be taken to. (a) 
lessen the number of permittees allowed to manufacture or dispense 
liquor; (b) to reduce the volume of spirituous liquors permitted to be 
withdrawn under permit; and (c) that steps be taken to estimate 
more accurately the amount of alcohol actually needed for industrial 
purposes, with a view to greater regulation of the manufacturing 
plants of so-called industrial raw alcohol. 

4. Your committee further recommends the following action: 

The Woman's National Committee for Law Enforcement deplores the 
fact that Massachusetts, New Tork, and Maryland are not taking 
advantage of the concurrent power granted under the eighteenth 
amendment to cooperate in its enforcement. In Massachusetts, where 
a code has been submitted in a referendum, we urge an appeal to all 
women to vote yes in the referendum. In New York and Maryland 
we urge that all women's organizations make this a dominant issue 
in the coming State campaign for the election of a legislature favor- 
able to the adoption of an adequate State law enforcement code. 

5. Another issue of law enforcement now causing grave concern to 
the American people, and which has been presented before this conyen- 
tion, is the traffic in drugs and narcotics. On that phase of law your 
committee recommends the following: 

“The Woman's National Committee for Law Enforcement recom- 
mends that the national organizations cooperating with it adopt 
the following resolutions, sending one copy to Hon. Charles Brans 
Hughes, Secretary of State, and one copy to the various, organiza- 
tions cooperating with the Woman's National Committee for Law 
Enforcement: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Woman's National Committee for Law En- 
forcement register its. approval of the decision of the United States 
Government to send representatives to the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Opinm Conference for the purpose of putting into practical 
effect the resolutions presented by Representative STEPHEN G. 
Pont#r on behalf ef the United States at the meeting of the 
opium advisory committee beld in Geneva last June, namely: 

“ ‘Resolved, That if the purpose of The Hague convention is to 
be achieved according to its spirit and true intent, and the ever- 
increasing menace of drugs is to be checked, that the production 
of the poppy and coco plants must be restricted to the medicinal 
and scientific need of the world. We believe that in this restric- 
tion lies the logical solution to the problem.“ 

“Whereas we believe that action can only be aroused by fuller 
and wider publicity, we suggest that the Department of State pro- 
vide ways and means that seem legitimate to reach as many audi- 
ences as possible: Be it further 

“Resolved, That this organization tndorses the recent Porter 
bill prohibiting the importation of opium for the manufacture of 
heroin, the most dangerous of the opium group. This opinion has 
already been registered by the Army, Navy, Public Health Depart- 
ment, and American Medical Association. 

“This organization pledges tts support to the President of the 
United States and to the Secretary of State im their stand for this 
great humanitarian movement, and earnestly hope that the repre- 
sentatives sent to the forthcoming conference will stand firmly by 
the position taken by the Government and accept no compromise. 

“We: earnestly hope that Switzerland will shortly ratify The 
Hague convention. We fee} that for the greater effectiveness of 
the conference it should be held in a country which has already 
ratified the convention.” 

68. Your committee further recommends the following: 

Remembering the declaration of the Attorney General of the United 
States that law must be observed not only by all citizens but by the 
agents and agencies of government, this convention recommends that 
all governmental officials making appointments— Federal, State, munict- 
pal, and local—shall require from their appointees a personal pledge to 
obey the laws of the country, including the eighteenth amendment. 

Recognizing that the security of constitutional government in the 
last analysis rests on moral force alone, and that moral force must be 
summoned into definite action at this time, your committee recommends 
that the national committee for Inw enforcement add to its other 
activities the distribution of the findings of this conyention to the 
proper officials of all constituent and cooperating organizations for 
their information and use. 

Mrs, Sanum, SEMPLE, 
Pennsylvania Chairman of the Findings Committee. 
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Passed unanimously by 1,864 delegates representing the national 
organizations of— 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Federation of Women's Foreign Mission Societies. 

Council of Women for Home Missions. 

Young Women's Christian Associations. 

Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers Association. 

The National Council of Women. 

The Legion Auxiliaries. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 

“International Order of King's Daughters. 

Lend a Hand Society. 

With 12 local and State organizations, including League of Women 
Voters, Daughters of the American Revolution, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, etc. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimons consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL PARK COMMISSIONERS 


For commissioners in the Crater Lake, Glacier, Mount Rainier, 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, and Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, 
at $1,500 each, $9,000. The provisions of section 21 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act approyed May 28, 1896, shall 
not be construed as impairing’ the rights of said commissioners to 
receive the salaries provided herein, 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania a question concerning this 
paragraph, especially with respect to lines 11 to 14, inclusive, 
to the effect that the provisions of the act of May 28, 1896, 
“shall not be construed as impairing the right of said onan 
Sloners to receive the salary provided herein.” 

Mr. SHREVE., That affects the compensation that might be 
received by these commissioners through fees, I will say that 
these gentlemen do not receive fees, except one. I think that 
is in the case of the man in the Yellowstone Park. Wherever 
they did receive fees they lost $240 bonus under the comp- 
troller’s ruling. It is a very slight item. In this case where 
the man accepted a fee he was the loser in the long run. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, Then in cases where they accept 
the bonus they do not receive fees? 

Mr. SHREVE. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


EXPENSES OF UNITED STATES COURTS 


For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and their 
deputies, including services rendered in behalf of the United States or 
otherwise, services in Alaska in collecting evidence for the United 
States when so specially directed by the Attorney General, and main- 
tenance, alteration, repair, and operation of motor-driven passenger- 
carrying vehicles used in connection with the transaction of the offi- 
cial business of the United States marshal for the District of Colum- 
bla, $2,931,000: Provided, That there shall be paid hereunder any 
necessary cost of keeping vessels or other property attached or libeled 
in admiralty in such amount as the court, on petition setting forth 
the facts under oath, may allow: Provided further, That marshals and 
office deputy marshals (except in the District of Alaska) may be granted 
a per diem of not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence instead of but 
under the conditions prescribed for the present allowance for actual 
expenses of subsistence. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on 
page 84, line 7, after the word “exceed,” strike out the figure 
“$4” and insert ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 34, line 7, after the 
word “exceed,” strike out $4" and insert in Meu thereof $5.” 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If there is to be a point of order made, Mr. 
Chairman, I will be glad to have the gentleman make it. 


Mr. SHREVE. . It would disrupt the entire per diem system. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to call attention to the discrimina- 
tion they make here in Congress between different employments. 
In the State Department the per diem they get is $5, and it 
runs up to $6 and $7 and $8. Why should there be a discrimi- ` 
nation against these marshals, who as a matter of fact are 
the only ones who go out in the rough weather?) They are the 
ones who endure hardships. These other men travel in Pull- 
man cars, and they have no dangers to encounter, and you give 
them $7 or $8 a day. There is no reason in it. 

Mr. SHREVE. I do not contradict what the gentleman says. 
That is a legislative matter. We are simply an appropriating 


committee. 

The C RMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
make the point of order that the amount as now fixed by law 
is $4 a day? 


Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is an outrage to give these other de- 
partments what they want.. They want $10 down in the rev- 
enue department. There is no reason why the deputy mar- 
shals, who have to undergo the severest hardships, should not 
have at least $5 a day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is argu- 
ing the merits of the question. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania claims that the limit is fixed at $4 a day. 

Mr. SHREVE. It is my ‘understanding, Mr. Chairman, that 
it is fixed by the act of 1918 at $4. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is fixed at $4, the amendment is 
out of order. The Chair would like the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to furnish him with the law. 

Mr. SHREVE. We will endeavor to find it in a moment, 
Mr. Chairman. I call the Chair’s attention to page 614 of 
Barnes’ Federal Code for 1919. It is the latter part of sec- 
tion 2826, and it reads as follows: 


The heads of departments and other executive establishments are 
authorized to prescribe per diem rates not exceeding $4 in lieu of 
subsistence, 


Mr. McKEOWN. Is the language general? 
The CHAIRMAN. The law reads: 


The heads of the executive departments and other executive es- 
tablishments are authorized to prescribe per diem rates not exceeding 
$4 in lieu of subsistence. 


Mr. McKEOWN. That does not say that Congress can not 
fix the rate. It says “the heads of departments” can fix it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee on Appropriations can not 
fix it. Congress can act by legislation. This is an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to call attention to the discrimina- 
tion that is made by Congress. The men who do the hard work’ 
in the rain receive only $4, while men in the other departments 
receive much more. 

Mr DICKINSON of Iowa. That is a slight discrepancy as 
compared with others that might be mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. STENGLE, Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STENGLE. Would that decision apply to other de- 
partments where a higher amount has been granted? This 
would seem to apply to all department heads. 

The CHAIRMAN. It applies here. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Different sections apply to some other 
departments. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘This section seems to apply here, and on 
it the Chair is constrained to sustain the point of order, The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For salaries of United States district attorneys and expenses of 
United States district attorneys and their regular assistants, includ- 
ing the office expenses of United States district attorneys in Alaska, 
and for salaries of regularly appointed clerks to United States dis- 
trict attorneys for services rendered during vacancy in the office of the 
United States district attorney, $1,199,780: Provided, That United 
States district attorneys and their regular assistants may be granted 
a per diem of not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence instead of but 
under the conditions prescribed for the present allowance for actual 
| expenses of subsistence. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the same amend- 
ment on page 34, line 18, after the word “ exceed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 34, line 18, after the word “exceed,” strike out “$4” and 
Insert “ $5.” 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order against the amendment. y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of order that this per diem is fixed by law at $4 and 
the gentleman's amendment seeks to raise it. to $5. It is, 
therefore, a change of existing law, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. : i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For assistants to the Attorney General and to United States dis- 
trict attorneys employed by the Attorney General to aid in ‘special 
cases, and for payment of foreign counsel employed by the Attorney 
General in special cases (such counsel shall not be required to take 
oath of office in accordance with section 866, Revised Statutes of the 
United States), $840,000, to be available for expenditure in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHREVE: Page 35, line 6, after the word 
“ cases,” insert ‘including not to exceed $60,180 for clerical help for 
such assistants.” 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, identical language carrying 
$50,000 is included in the current law. In the Budget estimates 
these employees were transferred to the roll of the Attorney 
General’s office, but the committee decided to leave them 
where they have always been and transferred the necessary 
amount of money from the Attorney General's office back to 
this- appropriation, but through an oversight did not restore 
the language which properly belongs in the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What is the limit on the amount that may 
be paid to assistants to the Attorney General under this 
$840,000? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is all set forth in the classification act, 
and I could not tell the gentleman exactly at this time, 

Mr. McKEOWN. But I am referring to special assistant 
attorneys. 

Mr. SHREVE. For special assistants it is provided that they 
shall not receive in excess of $10,900. ; 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My understanding is that there 
has been a rule—but it is nothing more than a rule—in the 
Department of Justice that in no case shall any attorney re- 
ceive more than the Attorney General himself. That has been 
violated, however, in several cases which haye been called to 
the attention of the House, and I do not know of any law on 
the subject. a 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Suppose I offer this amendment: 


Provided, That no one shall be employed hereunder at a rate of 
compensation exceeding $10,000 per annum: And provided further, 
That the compensation agreed to be paid hereunder to any person shall 
be fixed at the time of employment, i 


Mr. SHREVE. That amendment is satisfactory to me, but 
I call the Chair’s attention to the fact that I have an amend- 
ment pending which has not been voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Haptey). The question is on agree- 
ing 75 the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
van 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. Strike out the period, in line 11, after the word Co- 
lumbia,” insert a colon and the following: 


Provided, That no one shall be employed hereunder at a rate of com- 
pensation exceeding $10,000 per annum: And provided further, That 
the compensation agreed to be paid hereunder to any person shall be 
fixed at the time of employment. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has not yet been re- 
ported, but the Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] provides for salaries 
not in excess of $10,000. It may bë a proper amendment for 
those who are to be employed by the year or permanently, but 
we can very easily conceive of special employment for the 
performance of special duties where compensation at a higher 
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rate than $10,000 a year might be necessary and advisable. I 
will ask the gentleman from Alabama whether it is intended by 
his amendment that no. compensation, regardless of the length 
of time or the character of work to be performed, shall be at a 
higher rate than $10,000 a year. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will say this to the gentleman: 
We were informed that there was but one person who Fs been 
paid more than $10,000, and that was in the Lincoln Motor Co. 
case, and he was paid $25,000. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. He was employed by the 
year, and that was an annual salary? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But I was speaking of 
cases in which employment might be for a shorter time than a 
year for some particular purpose. It would seem to me that 
conditions might arise where it would be necessary and proper 
to pay an attorney at a higher rate than $10,000 a year. And 
it may be impossible at the time of engaging an attorney to 
know how much work he is expected to do or how long he will 
be employed. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, In other words, I do not think 
this would prevent that, and I did not intend to prevent the 
payment of $10,000 in some special case. I said at $10,000, and 
they would not be authorized to employ for more than a year 
under this appropriation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Would the gentleman’s 
amendment make it impossible for the Attorney General under 
any circumstances to employ assistants, perhaps for a short 
time, for special work and pay at a higher rate—— 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Than $10,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That would be the effect 
of the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. In other words, he might 
employ an attorney to handle a special case for $10,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Not at the rate of $10,000. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Not at the rate of $10,000, but at 

10,000. 
$ Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But the gentleman’s 
amendment provides at the rate of $10,000 per annum, and the 
exact amount of compensation must be fixed before the attor- 
ney begins work. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will give it to the gentleman in 
just a moment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Does not the gentleman realize that the 
lawyers of the country ought to be as patriotic as any of the 
rest of us, and that good lawyers can be employed—although 
their services may be worth more to private employers—by the 
Attorney General for $10,000? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But let me say to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma that the employment of Members 
of Congress is a different thing. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa and I serve for honor and some may think we get enough 
of it to work for nothing. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Well, these lawyers would do well to serve 
for a little honor, because I want to say that some of the best 
lawyers in this country have served at salaries not to exceed 
$10,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. A $10,000 salary, by the 
year, year after year, with assured employment is a very nice 
salary, but a lawyer called away from his home and his prac- 
tice to take up work temporarily for the Attorney General 
might be entitled to compensation at a higher rate than $10,000 
a year, 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that there 
would be no dearth of lawyers at that price. We would be 
able to get them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not expect Members 
of Congress to resign to take that kind of work. I do not 
know whether there would be a dearth of lawyers or not. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Treson). The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 


J. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Page 85, line 11, 
after the word “ Columbia,” strike out the period, insert a colon and 
the following: That no one shall be employed hereunder at a rate 
of compensation exceeding $10,000: And provided further, That the” 
compensation agreed to be paid hereunder to any person shall be 
fixed at the time of employment.” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I do not feel 
disposed to oppose this amendment, but at the same time I 


. Yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 
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am somewhat dubious as to the wisdom of adopting it in the 
exact form it is offered by the gentleman from Alabama, 
although I can not improve upon the form at the moment. In 
cases of special employment of attorneys for particular cases, 
I doubt if it is wise to fix an arbitrary fee. It is impossible 
for an attorney accepting the employment to know how much 
work he is going to have to do. The matter may be disposed 
of in the district court, it may reach the court of appeals or 
it may finally go to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Of course, his compensation should depend, ‘after all, upon the 


amount of service he renders. I am willing not to resist the 


amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama, but I 
venture to express the hope now that finally if this principle 
is to go into the law, it may be worked out In a little morë 
careful detail than it seems to be worked out in this manner. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama and Mr. GREEN of Towa rose. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield first to the gentleman 
from Alabama. > 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I appreciate’ the force of the 
criticism the gentleman offers and I am frank to say we have 
not had an opportunity to discuss this with the present At- 
torney General. I assume he will take it up with the Senate 
committee, and I would be more than willing to adopt any 
suggestion he may offer along the tines the gentleman speaks 
of. There is no desire on the part of the committee to in any 
wise embarrass the Attorney General in the employment of 
counsel. However, it appears from the hearings that there 
are too many attorneys employed out of this fund whose 
compensation has not been determined on, and so far as we are 
able to learn, there are some whose compensation may far ex- 
ceed $10,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, One moment, and then I will 
I am sure that every law- 
yer here in his private practice has been confronted with the 
proposition of fixing a fee, and in most instances he found it 
impossible to fix a fee in advance, not knowing how far the 
work would extend, and I assume the same thing is true in 
the case of the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield, first, to the gentle- 
man from Iewa, because I promised hin. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, I would like to make the suggestion 
that possibly the gentleman from Alabama would accept an 
amendment to his amendment by inserting before the words 
“no one“ the words “when employed at an annual salary.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This only applies to special 
cases so that amendment would not lie. What I was abont 
to say was that if an attorney does have to fix a fee for his 
client ia advance, necessarily he must fix it at the major 
amount, and what I fear about the amendment of my friend 


from Alabama is that it may lead to fixing the maximum 


amount. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I interrupt just a moment? 
I asked a question about that. The former Attorney General 
not having appeared before us, we were unable to take the 
matter up with him direct, and the present Attorney General 
was not appointed when our hearings closed. We found that 
they had employed many lawyers under this item by agreeing 
to pay so much for the preparation of a case, and then so much 
as a per diem for the time spent in the courts in the trial 
of the case. That would not be in violation of this amend- 
ment, provided the total amount did not exceed $10,000, 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I now yield to the gentleman 
from IIIinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know whether my question would 
now fit the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sumed five minutes, 

Mr. of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two 
minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks that 
his time be extended two additional minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. The discussion has disclosed the fact that 
this compensation applies to lawyers who are not putting in 
all of their time with the department. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Special cases; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought it appHed to men who were to 


The gentleman from Tennessee has con- 


be in the department all the time and the question I was going 


to ask or the suggestion I was going te make was that I 
thought it was guite appropriate to fix the compensation in 
advance, and of course, in such cases as I had in mind, that 
would be appropriate, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, where it is annual em- 
ployment, of course. : 

Mr. MADDEN. In the cases the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
is talking about, I think it might be very difficult. to fix the 
compensation in advance. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield baek 
the balance of my time. 

Mr, SHREVE. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we pass over this item for a little while until we can get 
together on the proper Tanguage of an amendment or pass it 
over until we finish the subject we are now on, and then 
return to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the paragraph with the amendment 
pending be passed over, to be returned to later. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For fees of United States commissioners and justices of tha peace 
acting under section 1014, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
$500,000. 

For fees of jurors, $1,600,000. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to inquire of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
if any provision has been made for the increased pay of jurors 
and witnesses? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have no jurisdiction over that. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Will your bill provide for that? 

Mr. MADDEN. It will not; there is no law that authorizes 
us to do it. 

Mr, McKEOWN. I am calling attention to the fact 

Mr. MADDEN. When the law is enacted it will be time to 
take the question up, and in the meantime I hope the gentleman 
will not ask us to do something that we have no authority 


to do. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to be able to take care of the 
jurors and witnesses when they come in. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk calls the Chair’s attention to 
page 36, line 9, that the word “for” is misspelled. Without 
objection, the Clerk will he authorized to change the spelling, 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to line 4, page 36, and after the figures “ $1,600,000" to 
insert a period. 

The CHAIRMAN. -Without objection, that will be done. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent fhat 
the Clerk be authorized to correet the spelling of the word 
“Leavenworth,” on page 40, line 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will.be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, Atlanta (Ga.) penitentiary, $683,620. ` 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania a question. Are funds provided so that prisoners can 
be kept at work at the prisons? 

Mr. SHREVE. Just as far as possible. The superintendent 
is very anxious that we sheuld have enough to give the pris- 
oners a chance to work. Unfortunately at the present time, 
except at Atlanta, there is no great amount of work for the 
prisoners to do. At Leavenworth 200 or more are employed 
on the farms. $ 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Did we not a short time ago provide 
for a factory? 

Mr. SHREVE. We did provide for the erection of a shoe 
factory, and the work of construction will be done almost en- 
tirely by the prisoners. That is at Leavenworth. Just as 
rapidly as possible we will find employment for the prisoners. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The facilities for employment are 
being greatly increased? 

Mr. SHREVE. Just as rapidly as they can be under the au- 
thorization and appropriation, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is the intention to find work for 
these prisoners as rapidly as employment can be found? | 

Mr. SHREVE. That is what we hope to do. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How large a proportion ef them are 
employed now? 

Mr. SHREVE., There are over 5,000 convicts, and I presume 
not more than a thousand of them are employed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But the gentleman thinks that more 
ought to be employed? 

Mr. SHREVE. I certainly do, and that is the reason that 
Congress authorized the erection and constrnetion of a shoe 
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factory. The construction of that factory will give something 
for a number of prisoners to do. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit, that 
seems to be an extremely important feature both as to its 
effect on the character and health of the prisoners and also 
the possibility of future reform. If they are turned out 80 
that they are familiar with some trade, it is obvious that they 
will more likely become useful citizens, and at the same time 


it will cost the Government less to maintain them. Every 
effort ought to be made in that direction. 
Mr. SHREVE. I agree with the gentleman. Mr. Votaw, 


superintendent of prisons, is very much interested in the 
proposition, and informs us that men in the penitentiaries 
who are employed are better men when they go out, amd it is 
hoped that we can give them more and more employment as 
time goes on. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the offices and bureaus 
of the department, for which appropriations for contingent and mis- 
cellaneous expenses are not specifically made, including professional 
and scientific books, law books, books of reference, periodicals, blank 
books, pamphlets, maps, newspapers (not exceeding $2,500); sta- 
tionery; furniture and repairs to same; carpets, matting, oilcloth, 
file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges; fuel, lighting, and 
heating; purchase and exchange of motor trucks and bicycles; main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of two motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles and of motor trucks and-bicycles, to be used only 
for official purposes; freight and express charges; postage to foreign 
countries; telegraph and telephone service; typewriters, adding 
machines, and other labor-saving devices, including their repair and 
exchange; repairs to building occupied by offices of the Secretary of 
Commerce; first-aid outfits for use in the buildings occupied by em- 
ployees of this department; street-car fares, not exceeding $300; and 
all other miscellaneous items and necessary expenses not Included in 
the foregoing, $225,000, which sum shall constitute the appropriation 
for contingent expenses of the department and shall also be available 
for the purchase of necessary supplies and equipment for field services 
of bureaus and offices of the department for which contingent and 
miscellaneous appropriations are specifically made in order to facilitate 
the purchase through the central purchasing office (Division of Sup- 
plies), as provided in the act of June 17, 1910 (36 Stat. L. p. 531). 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. The language which I seek 
to strike out is no longer necessary, since the buildings are 
now taken care of by the Superintendent of the State, War, 
and Navy Building. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHREVE: Page 45, lines 9 and 10, after 
the word “exchange” in line 9, strike out the language up to and 
including the word Commerce“ in line 10. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 

amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
The amendment was agreed to. ~i 
The Clerk read as follows: 7 


Commercial attachés: For commercial attachés, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, after examination to be held under his 
direction to determine their competency and to be accredited through 
the State Department, whose duties shall be to investigate and report 
upon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of 
foreign countries as may be of interest to the United States; and for 
the compensation of a clerk or clerks for each commercial attaché at 
the rate of not to exceed $3,000 per annum for each person so em- 
ployed, and for janitor and messenger service, traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees, rent outside of the District 
of Columbia, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and 
supplies, typewriting, adding and computing machines, accessories 
and repairs, books of refernce, and periodicals, reports, documents, 
plans, specifications, manuscripts, newspapers (both foreign and do- 
mestic) not exceeding $400, and all other publications, travel to 
and from the United States, and all other incidental expenses not 
included in the foregoing; such commercial attachés shall serve 
directly under the Secretary of Commerce and shall report directly 
to him, $241,000: Provided, That not to exceed two commercial at- 
tachés employed under this appropriation may be recalled from their 
foreign posts and assigned for duty in the Department of Commerce 
without loss of salary. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. What is the limit of expenses per day in this de- 
partment at the present time? Is there any law regulating it? 

Mr. SHREVE. It all comes under the general law regulat- 
ing all of the departments, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is there no exception in this department? 


Mr. SHREVE. I do not know of any. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no exception. 
A ar McKEOWN. There is no allowance to exceed $4 per 

ay 

Mr. SHREVE. No. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the spelling of 
the word “reference,” in line 3, page 47. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Promoting commerce, South and Central America: To further pro- 
mote and develop the commerce of the United States with South and 
Central America, including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and 
supplies, typewriting, adding and computing machines, accessories 
and repairs, books of reference and periodicals, reports, plans, speci- 
fications, manuscripts, documents, maps, newspapers (both foreign 
and domestic), not exceeding $400, and all other publications, rent 
outside of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses of officers and employees, and all other incidental expenses 
not included in the foregoing, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce, $243,000: Provided, That not more 
than two trade commissioners employed under this appropriation may 
be recalled from their foreign posts and assigned to duty in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman a question. 
Since the war, has the commerce of the United States in- 
creased in central Europe and in the Balkan districts, or has 
England most of the trade? I notice that we have several 
commercial agents in Europe, and I would like to know what 
work they have accomplished. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, we all remember that dur- 
ing the war the manufacturing plants of the United States 
were very largely increased and the farmers had tilled the 
very last acre of land they had. Soon after the war we dis- 
covered that we had about 6,000,000 men out of employment, 
and the worst part of it was that for a long time, for many 
years before the war, one-fourth of the world’s population 
had consumed three-fourths of the surplus of the world's 
products, 

At the close of the war one-third of the world's popuiation 
was out of the business of buying for a time. It became 
necessary for the Department of Commerce to go out into the 
highways and byways of the world’s business and find busi- 
ness, and we sent men to the countries the gentleman has 
referred to. There is where we got our first business. It 
came from Poland and those various countries, The geutle- 
man referred to the British Government. For a time they 
seemed to have lost their nerve and their pep, but they are 
back again now, and they are serious competitors of ours in 
all of the various countries. That is the reason we did not 
feel like reducing the appropriations for the Department of 
Commerce at this time. We feel that they are doing a wonder- 
ful work, and that they should be encouraged. You must keep 
our forces in all the countries of South America and in the 
Far East intact, because great competition is coming not only 
from Great Britain but also from Germany and even from 
Spain. Therefore, it is necessary for us to keep up this good 
work. 

Mr. WATSON. 
products? 

Mr. SHREVE. Just recently the products of the farm are 
finding a more ready market, especially pork products, which 
are now coming into demand just at a time when we seem to 
haye a very good supply. There was a time when people 
over there were staggered. They had no money with which 
to buy, but they are coming back now, and they are buying 
from the United States and getting ready to buy more. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, do these appropriations for 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce carry any ap- 
propriations for the collection of coastwise commerce statis- 
tics as well as foreign commerce? The statistics now col- 
lected by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, pub- 
lished in the Statistical Abstract and also in the monthly 
summary, contain only those commercial statistics relating to 
our exports and imports and nothing at all with respect to the 
vast amount of coastwise and inland commerce. Officials of 
the bureau have told me on several occasions that they were 
not able to collect those statistics because they did not have 
any funds with which to do it. It renders very incomplete 
the statistical record of the United States with respect to the 
amount of both its domestic as well as its foreign commerce, 
the determination of whether the coastwise trade is increas- 
ing or decreasing, the extent to which it is doing so, the ex- 


Have we increased the trade in agricultural 
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change between one port of the country and another, the pas- 
sage of commerce through the canal from coast to coast and 
from other parts of the coast to either side of the canal. I 
am wondering if these compilations of inland and coastwise 
commerce can not be provided for in connection with the as- 
sembling of the statistics with reference to exports and im- 
ports, relating alone to foreign commerce. 

Mr, SHREVE. Mr, Chairman, in reply to the gentleman, I 
am very glad to have his suggestion. The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has been a growth of the last few 
years. Naturally, the first thing we had to do was to take 
care of the foreign trade and find the foreign business, the 
places where we are going to dispose of our surplus products. 
To a large extent. we have accomplished that. There is one 
department here that particularly has to do with the things 
that pertain to the welfare of this great country of ours. 

That you will find in Export Commodities Division. For in- 
stance, there comes in the standardization scheme which has 
been adopted almost all over the United States in many places. 
Manufacturers of bed springs, manufacturers of rubber tires 
have reduced their sizes from 81 down to about 11. This comes 
under the Bureau of Standards ‘and also under the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Now, in reference to the 
things the gentleman mentioned, it fs hoped they will be able 
to do something this year; but, as I said to the gentleman, we 
do not feel we should increase this appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have within the last few years increased 
the appropriations from $1,000,000 te $3,000,000, $230,000 or 
$250,000 more this year than last year, and they are going on 
all the time adding new activities, new information, and, of 
course, increasing the cost to the Government. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I believe the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is doing a very excellent work. 

1 85 MADDEN. Yes; and there is a good man at the head 
of it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes; and I am interested in the collection’ not 
of incomplete statistics but of complete statistics, I under. 
stand the burean ‘oflicials are perfectly willing to make these 
collections of statistics and publish them in comnection with the 
import and export which they already publish, provided their 
funds are suflicient for the purpose. All I am asking now is 
whether the funds -earried in this bill are sufficient for such 
purpose? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think they are; they are getting a suf- 
ficient amount for what the department itself says are the needs 
of the department. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. McLAUGHIAN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Briags] as to the impor- 
tance of collecting these data in regard to commerce, foreign 
and domestic. The gentleman asked if the data were collected 
with regard to the coastwise commerce. I would like to know 
if they are carefully and fully collected with respect to the 
traffic on the Great Lakes, a matter of immense importance and 
concerning which many of our people know very little. How 
many know, Mr. Chairman, that the tonnage carried on the 
Great Lakes is equal to 25 per cent of the total railroad ton- 
nage of the entire United States? How many know that the 
tonnage carried on the Great Lakes is equal to 56 per cent of 
the entire railroad tonnage of the portion of the country north 
of the Ohio River and west of the Mississippi River? There are 
matters coming before us; there is the matter of appropriations 
for rivers and harbors coming before Congress every year; but 
while the intentions of Members of Congress are good, we some- 
times find a lack of sufficient information to enable them to 
appreciate the importance and necessity of liberal appropria- 
tions. I think money ought to be provided and collection of 
these data ought to go on. Of course the facts and statistics 
ought to be available, full and complete, so we can know what 
our trade, traffic, and commerce are to and from different parts 
of the world and in our own country, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr, BRIGGS. Is it not a fact, from the best information 
available, the coastwise and inland commerce really exceeds 
our foreign commerce or imports to the United States? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It does. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Tonnage and value? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 
The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


District and cooperative office service: Por all expenses necessary 
to operate and maintain district and cooperative offices, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent outside 


of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of ofM- 
cers and employees, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery 
and supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories 
and repairs, purchase of maps, books of reference and periodicals, 
reports, documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, newspapers (both 
foreign and domestic), not exceeding $400, and all other publications 
necessary for the promotion of the commercial interests of the United 
States and all other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$166,000. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 

insert a comma in line 17, page 48, after the wordi“ plans.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Olerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Sunevz. On page 48, line 
17, after the word “ plans” insert a comma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHREVE. I also desire to take out a comma after the 
word “ domestic” in line 18, same page. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Olerk will report ‘the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHREVE: On page 48, line 18, after the 
word “domestic” in parentheses, strike out the comma, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 48, line 22, strike out $166,000" and insert $200,000.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment in all 
sincerity and take this occasion to say that it is rooted in virtue 
and justified by the facts, and I hope the committee will receive 
it with a sympathetic ear. It means the establishing in Port- 
land, Oreg., of a district office, The situation now prevailing 
is that we must get our information relayed from other Pacific 
coast ports. This means delay, misinformation, and oftentimes 
an injustice. Time is of the essence in commerce and through- 
out the commercial world and the city of Portland with its 
trade and maritime importance is entitled to this consideration. 

I understand that the Bureau of the Budget recommended 
$250,000 for this character of service and that the Committee 
on Appropriations reduced it to $166,000. If we will make it 
$200,000, I am reliably informed that a district office will be 
established in Portland. 

Now, in view of the expansion of this country in foreign 
trade, it is imperative that Portland, Oreg., should have an offica 
of this nature and ‘a service of this character. 

Portland, Oreg., is the foremost exporting center on the 
Pacific coast. We now have 55 steamship lines, giving service 
to the principal ports of the world. Not only that, but we have 
22 lines engaged in intercoastal trade to North Atlantic ports, 
Gulf or South Atlantic ports, and coastwise trade of the Pacific 
coast. In addition thereto we have 10 railroads, 5 of which ara 
transcontinental, 

"Bhere we have a plant for the fumigation of cotton and other 
foreign produces. Facilities are also provided for the recondi- 
tioning and cleaning of various commodities requiring such 
service. WForeign-freight forwarders, customhouse brokers, ship 
brokers, weighmasters, analytical chemists, samplers, ware- 
housemen, and other agencies that enter into foreign trade are 
established and available. 

Customs officers, appraisers, and stevedoring companies are 
available at all times. Customs officers have permanent quar- 
ters on all piers where foreign cargo is handled. The Oregon 
district is fourth among the customs districts of the United 
States. Due to new industries and increasing trade in imports, 
the customs appraisers now ‘hold annually three and four sès- 
sions, whereas formerly only one session was required. And 
yet the Commerce Department has no district office for this 
trade. 

Portland is the twenty-fourth largest city in the United 
States. The estimated population June 30, 1923, was 342,000. 
Portland has 28 banks, 6 of which maintain foreign-trade de- 
partments. Portland is the livestock center of the Pacific 
coast. Several of the West's largest meat-packing establish- 
ments are located within the confines of that city. It is the 
natural distributing center of the Columbia River Basin, an 
empire of 300,000 square miles. Portland is the largest lum- 
ber-manufacturing city in the world. Lumber shipments from 
the Columbia River for the year 1922 totaled nearly 800,000,000 
feet. It is the largest furniture-manufacturing city in the 
western half of the United States. From Portland to all 
parts of the world are shipped office and household furniture, 
window frames, box shooks, and every conceivable kind of 


| like goods and wares. Approximately 85,000 tons of paper 
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cargo were shipped from Portland by water during the year 
1922 to foreign and domestic ports. Upward of 250,000 tons 
of pulp paper are manufactured annually by paper mills in 
this vicinity. This will continue for years to come, as there 
is standing timber in the region tributary to Portland ap- 
proximating 560,000,000,000 feet; in fact, one-fifth of the 
Ary ers timber in the United Statés is located in the State 
of Oregon, 

For 1023 the trade aforementioned has increased from 20 to 
50 per cent, and if the months of the present year are indicative 
of the entire year, they will increase from 40 to 70 per cent 
ever 1922. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, may I have three additional 
minutes? 

The GHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent for three additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was, no objection. j 

Mr. WATKINS. Exports of wheat and flour by customs dis- 
tricts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, disclosed that 
Portland, was second, with 35,604,454 bushels, whereas she 
was fourth in that of flour, with 1,457,987 barrels. 

Portland is the second largest primary wool market in the 
United States, Furthermore, the largest woolen mill west of 
Cleveland is located in that city, and west of the Mississippi 
River it stands first and foremost in wool manufacturing. In 
1922 nearly 24,000,000 pounds of wool were shipped from Port- 
land by water. Great quantities of wool. are imported from 
the Orient into Portland and there transferred to intercoastal 
vessels for eastern ports. 

Portland leads the ports of the Pacific in the shipment of 
apples.. Dried-prune shipments amount to more than 31,000,000 
pounds annually. During last season from one and one-half to 
two million eases of fruit, valued at from $11,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000, were manufactured and shipped from this premier 
Pacific port to eastern and foreign markets by water. 

In the matter of foreign overseas traffic, Portland is eleventh 
among all the cities of the United States. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, there was exported from that city 
1,504,908 long tons, whereas Portland ranked first of all Paci- 
fic coast ports in outgoing foreign cargoes for the same period, 

Ships of all countries flying the respective flags of various 
nations enter this port. And in outbound foreign overseas 
traffic Portland ranks seventh among the ports of the entire 
United States, Despite these figures and this prominence in 
the shipping world no district office is maintained there and 
we have to get information through and from other perts 
that do less shipping. 

On Monday next or soon thereafter you are going to pass 
the China trade act. That means that you are going to open up 
trade with the Orient; the Columbia River Basin will sell its 
products in the Orient; we will need a district office for that 
purpose. In all these matters time is of the essence, and it is 
necessary for us to have the information dipgct to the point 
and first hand, 

The people in that wonderful territory are anxious to see a 
district office located there. It has the approval, I am informed, 
of the Department of Commerce, and I hope the committee will 
grant the plea, approve the amendment, and give at least that 
encouragement to that wonderful metropolis. [Applause.] 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Portland 
is loyal to his great city, and he should be. He has made a 
wonderful display of Portland’s figures and importance. Port- 
land, of course, is one of the great cities of America, and it 
should be properly regarded. There is no person here who has 
greater admiration for the gentleman's genius as an advocate of 
his locality than I have. He has been the most successful 
advocate, as a new Member, that I have ever seen on the floor. 
His personality is attractive. 

His genius is great and he enthuses about the Pacific coast as 
no man ever has. He always has his tentacles out for a raid 
on the Treasury and he is an artistic raider. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall be delighted. 

Mr. WATKINS. The gentleman from Oregon has not gotten 
a single dime out of this Congress for that foremost American 
ci 


The time of the gentleman from Oregon 


ty. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not the gentleman’s fault, [Laughter.] 
If that is the case, because I have not seen any bill that has 
been up here for consideration since the gentleman hag been a 
Member of the House to which he could even remotely justify 
an amendment in favor of Portland or Oregon, that he has not 
tried to get money for it. I admire him for that, because I 


think a man should be a true representative of his locality and 
he does come from a great locality.. But now to be serious. 

Mr. WATKINS. I hope the gentleman has not been facetious 
all this time. [Laughter.] I hope that what the: gentleman 
has said has been in earnest and in all seriousness, 2 

Mr. MADDEN. I have been serious in all my laudation of the 
gentleman; I want the gentleman to distinctly understand that. 
[Laughter.] But to be serious with respect to the importance 
of not granting his request is what I was about to say. 

We as the Committee on Appropriations come to the House 
after we have emptied the reservoir. The reservoir is turned 
over to us for the purpose of distributing what is in it and we 
distribute it as best we can with the light which we have be- 
fore us. We have no ax to grind; no section of the country to 
serve, and no section to discriminate against. We have no 
friends and no political pressure has ever succeeded in putting 
an appropriation into one of these bills, The President of the 
United States is refused, if he makes a request, as promptly 
and as regularly as anybody. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And as cheerfully. 

Mr. MADDEN. And as cheerfully; yes. Our job is to see 
that no excessive burden is placed upon the Treasury and that 
not more than is in the reservoir shall be distributed. ( 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Suppose the gentleman and his com- 
mittee did not take that attitude but should yield to pressure, 
political or otherwise, how much does the gentleman think this 

mgress would spend? i 

r. MADDEN, I do not believe there would be money 
enough in the world to run the Government of the United 
States if we yielded to all the pressure that comes. 

Mr, WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. Just let me make this. one statement and I 
shall be delighted to yield. Just the other day, for example, 
we had appropriated $240,000, or had recommended an appro- 
priation of that amount, for the payment of a judgment. The 
jury refused to allow interest on the judgment when it was 
rendered up to the date of the judgment. The law under which 
the judgment. was rendered does not provide for interest, but 
the attorneys in the case came to the chairman of the com- 
mittee and they wanted the interest allowed, which would 
have amounted to 845,000. The chairman of the committee, of 
course, refused to allow it. They said, “The Constitution pro- 
ven that adequate compensation shall be paid for property 

en.” - 

L promptly answered that we were not construing the Con- 


stitution, but were construing the judgment of the court. They ` | 


said, “We will get the court to modify its judgment.” I said, 
“ No; we do not take orders from the court after it has once 
rendered its judgment,” And so it goes; we have had hundreds 
of cases of that sort and we have them every day. But we 
stand there as the servants of the House consistently refusing 
every unjust and unworthy demand. 

Now, the demand, through the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Warxins], that $34,000 be added 
to this item in the bill may be worthy, but we have not the 
money. It ought not to be done, and therefore I hope the House 
will agree with the recommendation of the committee and for 
the moment decline the very urgent request of the gentleman 
from Oregon, although we would be glad to accommodate his 
if we could. | : ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. WATKINS}. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Warkixs) there were—ayes 15, noes 26. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
strike out a comma in line 6, page 40, after the word “ domestic.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHREVE: Page 49, line 6, after the paren- 
thesis, strike out the comma. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Enforcement of China trade act: To carry out the provisions of the 
act entitled “ China trade act, 1922,” including $23,520 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, traveling and sub- 
klstence expenses of officers and employees, purchase of furniture and 
equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding and computing 
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machines, accessories and repairs, purchase of books of reference and 
periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, and 
all other publications; rent outside the District of Columbia, and all 
necessary expenses not included in the foregoing, $31,020. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last word. I want to call attention to the fact that the expan- 
sion of the trade of the United States is going to depend in 
great measure not only on the ability to go and get the trade 
and finance it, but the information that ought to come to the 
manufacturers in this country as to the needs and necessities 
of the foreign country as to styles and things of that character. 
` If the people of the United States would be less extravagant 
when it comes to the matter of styles, if they would be sat- 
isfied to have plain things and not so many different styles, we 
would save enough to pay the war debt in the next 85 years. 

I do not believe the taxpayers of the United States ouglit to 
be forced to pay the war debt in a very short period of time. 
I think we ought to have at least as long as we give the British 
Empire to pay what she owes this country, I understand that 
is 60 years, If that is true, why is it necessary for the people 
of the United States to undertake to pay their war debt within 
25 or 30 years by taxation? 

But I have departed a little bit from what I started to call 
to the attention of the committee with reference to extruva- 
gance in styles and matters of that kind in the United States. 
The Bureau of Commerce is demonstrating the enormous sav- 
ings that can be made by manufacturers who will standardize 
their styles of commodities for sale. To illustrate, take the 
common machine seats that are on the cultivator or the reaper 
or the binder. There was at one time some dozen or more dif- 
ferent styles, which caused a waste and caused additional ex- 
pense. There were different sizes of nuts; and we have been 
able to advocate standardizing the nuts, so that you may be 
able to buy automobiles that can be repaired from an ordinary 
hardware store. They have demonstrated the fact that one 
great shoe manufacturer in this country has reduced the styles 
of men’s shoes from many different styles to four separate 
styles of men’s shoes, and by doing so has reduced the price of 
his shoes 50 per cent. 

The same thing can be done with reference to women’s 
wearing apparel, Thousands of dollars can be saved and ought 
to be saved, and this department is doing that work now. 

As to these agents in foreign countries, our manufacturers 
have been attempting to sell in South America and other 
foreign countries the surplus or the amounts left over after the 
American people have bought what they wanted; but that is not 
the way to get foreign trade. The foreigner buys a particular 
style, and if you want to sell him goods you must produce the 
kind of goods in the style he wants them, and therefore these 
foreign agents will be able to give the manufacturers of this 
country the information they need in order to manufacture 
their goods to meet the styles and needs and wants that are 
peculiar to a certain people. Take, for example, the San Bilas 
Indians. They buy a particular style of cloth. It has to be a 
certain color. It has to be a certain style, and you could not 
give them cloth if you did not make it in that style and in 
that particular color. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HERSEY. Would the gentleman give the committee to 
understand how by any act of Congress we can change or 
adapt standard styles or standard nuts in this country? 

Mr. McKEOWN, I will say to the gentleman that through 
the Department of Commerce we have already set the ma- 
chinery in motion, and have brought to the attention of the 
manufacturers of this conntry the necessity for standardizing 
all their commodities, thereby saving material and preventing 
waste. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired, and, without objection, the pro forma amendment 
is withdrawn. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Investigating sources of crude rubber: To enable the Department of 
Commerce to investigate and report upon the possibilities of develop- 
ing the rubber plantation industry in the Philippine Islands and Latin 
America; to investigate the conditions of production and marketing 
of other essential raw materials for American industries, including 
nitrate and sisal; and to investigate related problems in the develop- 
ment of the foreign trade of the United States, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees, purchase of necessary fur- 
niture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewrlting, adding and 
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computing machines, accessories and repairs, medical supplies and 
first-aid outfits, books of reference, periodicals, reports, documents, 
plans, specifications, manuscripts, and all other publications, rent out- 
side the District of Columbia; and all other Incidental expenses not 
included in the foregoing, $94,000. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of making an inquiry. May I 
ask the chairman what has become of the investigation of our 
sources for crude rabber that was provided for by the last 
Congress? I believe there was a large appropriation made 
for that purpuse, and this seems to supplement it by a further 
appropriation of $94,000. 

Mr. SHREVE. I am pleased to answer the gentleman. 
There was a large appropriation made, of about $400,000, 
available to the Department of Commerce for the purpose of 
investigating the crude-rubber situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. It was not all for that purpose; it included 
other agricultural activities. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; it included sisal and some other things. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. But the main purpose was the crude 
rubber. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. The first thing the department did 
was to select a college man who had knowledge of the rubber 
business. They organized a unit in the department and from 
that they made four different organizations which were sent 
out to various parts of the world. One went to the southern 
part of Central America and over the Isthmus and the northern 
part of South America, Another party went up the Amazon; 
another visited Borneo and the Philippines; and another party 
visited the places in the Old World where rubber is growu— 
Ceylon, Malay, Jaya, aud China, These parties went away 
for that purpose and have begun to return now. One party 
returned lust week und that was the one covering the northern 
part of South America and the southern part of Central 
America. They bring back flattering reports of the condi- 
tions as they found them. They bring back an encouraging 
report from Ecuador, where they are anxious that we should 
develop their country, and for strategic reasons I think it 
might be considered well to do it. Another party went up 
the Amazon and they received a welcome from the Brazilian 
Government, who furnished their own ship and sent them 
upon an exploring expedition, and they have been successful. 
Of course, the Philippine commission has not returned. 

That commission that was to investigate the Philippine 
Islands and over in Borneo—we have no report from them us 
yet. But reports enough have come back to satisfy us that 
there are places in the world where rubber can be commercially 
grown at a profit and where the United States can make invest- 
ments if they so desire. These reports will be out in the near 
future. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I say to the gentleman that the 
reason that induced Congress to make this appropriation. is 
that we found that 80 per cent of the rubber produced in the 
world was in the possessions of Great Brtiain, and that we 
consumed about, 80 per cent of the rubber produced in the 
world. Congress wanted to determine whether we could not 
in some way put ourselves in a position where we would be 
independent of any foreign power for this most important raw 
material, absolutely essential in our life to-day. I was won- 
dering whether any information had come to the committee 
yet to justify the belief that some way might be found by 
which the United States might be made independent of Great 
Britain and other countries. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the gentleman would be 
interested to read the statement submitted to members of the 
committee by the bureau, and I will insert it at this place so 
that you may read it: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
CRUDE RUBBER SURVEY 
IMPORTANCE 

The value of the world’s production of rubber in 1923 was $240,- 
000,000, of which the United States imported $185,000,000 worth, or 
77 per cent of the total. In this year crude rubber ranked fourth in 
imports, only three other commodities—raw silk, sugar, and coffee 
exceeding it in value. 

RESTRICTIVE MEASURES 

The measure of the British colonial authorities, known as the ®teven- 
son Act, which provided for the restriction of the exports of rubber in 
the rubber-producing region of the east within the British Empire, 
focused the attention of consumers in the United States on the fact 
that the production of this commodity was controlled almost entirely 
by foreign capital, largely British. As a result, the Sixty-seventh Con- 
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gress appropriated funds to conduct am investigation of the Far Dast 
and other tropical regions with a view to making the United States 
less dependent—in a product so essential to our economic welfare—on 
a ‘source of supply far removed from our shores. 

CHARACTER OF INVESTIGATION 


The investigation was placed in charge of Dr. H. N, Whitford, 
professor of forestry, Yale University, who had extensive experience 
in tropical regions, Under ‘his direction a staff of men with long, 
practical experience in rubber was buit up, and scientists from the 
Department of Agriculture were attached to the various field parties 
sent out by the Department of Commerce. Besides, the Department of 
Agriculture has bad parties in the Tropics covering biological phases 
of production. 

There was little doubt but that portions of the Philippine Islands 
and of South and Central America were climatically suttable to the 
cultivation of plantation rubber (Hevea Braziliensis), for South 
America was its original home. The scientific experts with the field 
parties were to verify this feature of the investigation. The com- 
mercial aspect assumed the greater Importance, because any attempt 
to establish a rubber-producing industry in these countries would 
encounter competition from the Hast, where there are vast reservoirs 
of cheap Jnbor. Whe plantation rubber industry requires a iarge 
amount of unskilled labor. Approximately 1400,000 laborers are 
employed on the argas planted im the East. There are, therefore, 
two main problems from the American poimt of view: (1) The com- 
mercial practicability of developing a new industry in our own terri- 
tory or on our own continent, by drawing the necessary labor from the 
Bast, thereby insuring a greater-measure of security to the transpor- 
tation of our supplies of the raw material; or (2) expanding American 
boldings in the East, ‘where ample labor is nvallallle, at the sacrifice 
of proximity, and, therefore, of some measure of security of transport. 

-O STELD Panties 


Four field parties were sent out. The party to the Bast has 
returned, and its report will be in the ‘hands of the printers within a 
few days. It visited Ceylon, India, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, and 
Cochin China, ‘This report deals with the geographical region that 
produces 95 per cent of the rubber of the world. It discusses the 
economic factors surrounding the industry, with special emphasis 
on costs of production and the extent to which the future potential 
output fram the present pirated area can be depended upon eo 
the world's increasing demand. 

A second party was sent te the Philippime Islands to te the 
suitability of mweginns there for large devetopments. This party alse 
vistted Boltish Borneo, The members of SRY ORS: Oe ee 
en route to America, 

A third party, sent to Central America and the northwestern part ot 
South America, has just returned. This party visited Panama, Costa 
Rica, Wiearagua, Guatemala, Salvador, Colombia, and the west ceast 
of Mcuador, and its repert is being prepared for publication. ‘The 
reports .of these two parties are expected to be ready for the printer 
before July 1. 

A fourth party was sent to the Amazon regions. Ft has conducted 
investigations im an ‘political units of this great basin, The fleld 
work will be completed by July 1 or à little after, hd the weport 18 
expected to be neady about August 1. 

Preliminary reports of these field parties show encouraging pros- 
pects for development of plantation rubber in certain Latin-American 
countries and the Philippine Islands. 

FOREIGN CONTROL OF THE PRESENT RUBBER SUPPLY 


Through domicile in British territory and through ownership else- 
where Great Britain controls 77 per cent of the plantation-rubber indus- 
try. Holand exercises political control over 80 per cent of the indus- 
try (including the foreign-owned estates in Netherlands India). The 
United States consumes nearly three-quarters of the world’s supply. 
Aside from the question of safeguarding our supply of raw materials in 
the remote contingency of war obstructing the present channéls, there 
is the potential danger from the centralized control which is wielded 
from London at the present time, It can be said with confidence that 
there is no disposition on the part of the present leaders in the industry 
to abuse their power of control at fhe expense of American consumers, 
The potenfial output now exceeds demand, but demand is expected to 
increase rapidly during the next few years, and the power represented 
by centralized control. over nearly four-fifths of the planted area is a 
factor which American industry can not afford to neglect. We can not 
be sure that the American consumer will be treated with the same 
degree of consideration when the market is moving against him as when 
it is moving against the producer. 


VAL OF INVESTIGATION 


The present investigation will show the .absalute necessity for taking 
rome steps to extend our influence in this witally essential industry. It 
is believed that the reperts will be the most comprekensive on the sub- 


ject that have ever been published. In them will be assembled and 
made nvatiable to the general public (consumers, intermediaries, and 
manufacturers) dor the first time authoritative, first-hamd data on such 
vital factors as costs of preduction, labor situation, taxation, future 
supplies of rubber, availability of land- for development, and every other 
subject whieh properly belongs to a survey of this kind. 


Tung WORK 


The investigation indicates that there are other ragiong than those 
visited where it might be possible to produce plantation rubber. Inves- 
tigations in southern Mexico, which were in the original plan, have had 
te be abandoned for the present time because ef disturbances there. 
Some regions 4n Africa and northern South America offer great promise, 
but these conid mot be included in the present program, 

The work of the Amazon party can not possibly be completed before 
the first of the mext fiscal year, and some of the reports of the other 
parties will mot be finished before that time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Collecting ‘statistics: For securing information for census reports, 
provided for by Jaw, semimonthly reports of cotton production, 
periodical reports of stocks of baled eutton in the United States and 
of the domestic und foreign consumption of cotton; quarterly reports 
of tobacco; per diem compensation of special ‘agents and expenses of 
seme and of detafled employees, whether employed in Washington, 
D. C., or elsewhere; not to exceed $100,000 far temporary personal 
seryices in the District ef Colwmbia, to be selected from the registers 
of the Civil Service Commission, the cost or transcribing State, muitici- 
pal, mud other records; ‘temporary ‘rental of ‘quarters outside of the 
District of Columbia; for supervising special agents, and employment 
by them of such temporary service as may be necessary in collecting 
the statistics required by law: Provided, That the compensation of not 
to exceed 10 special agents provided for in this paragraph may ‘be ‘fixed 
at a rate not to exceed $8 per day, $805,000. 


Pte BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
g amendment. i 
me Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by. Mr. Brrns of Tennessee: Page 55, lime 19, after the 
word “law,” insert a comme and the following: “including $15,000 
for collecting tobacco statistics authorized by Jaw in addition to any 
other fund available therefor.” 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope very much 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not oppose this amend- 
ment. It provides no additional appropriation and it does not 
take an additional dollar out of the Treasury. In 1912 Con- 
gress passed a law providing for the ‘collection of statistics on 
the amount af leaf tobacco in the hands of certain dealers and 
manufacturers. 

That law was passed for the benefit of the planters and in 
order that they might have some information as to the amount 
of tobacco on hand at various periods of the year. Ever since 
that time every appropriation bill which has been passed has 
carried this identical language. I know there has been an effort 
on the part of some to eliminate this service. Such a disposi- 
tion was shown ‘two or three years ago, ‘but this is the first time 
the language has been omitted from the appropriation bill. I 
hope that the House will adopt the amendment so as to ‘indicate 
to the department that at least this very small sum of $15,000 is 
expected to be devoted to this very laudisle purpose, especially 
since it is the fact that more than $300,000,000 of the annual 
revenues of the Government is collected from the tobacco in- 
dustry. 

Mr. SHREVE, The gentleman has explained to the House 
that it would not Increase the amount of apprepriation 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. I thave just stated that it 
will net atid one dollar to the appropriation. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, the committee has no objection 


to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 5 — to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee 

The amendment was agree to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Tabulating machines: For constructing tabulating machtnes and re- 
pairs to such machinery and other mechanical appliances, including 
technical and mechanical service in connection therewith, whether in 
the District of Columbia or dlsewhere, and purchase of necessary ma- 
chinery and supplies, $39,470. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Truson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 8350, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I be permitted to proceed for a period not to exceed 30 
minutes, to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal, in respect 
to certain statements made and reports published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], bearing on the bill which he has introduced pro- 
viding for the abolition of the Railroad Labor Board, and the 
substitution of other agencies for performing their work. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 30 minutes to- 
morrow immediately after the reading of the Journal on the 
subject specified. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DROUGHT-STRICKEN AREAS OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 52, for the relief of the drought-stricken farm areas 
of New Mexico, and move that the House insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 52 and moves that the House insist upon 
its amendments and agree to the conference, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. HAUGEN, 
Mr. Warp of New York, and Mr. ASWELL. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. CELLER, for the balance of the week, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. WELLER, at the request of Mr. Brack of New York, 
until Tuesday, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Fenn, for one week, on account of important business. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6815. An act to authorize a temporary increase in the 
Coast Guard for law enforcement. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
17 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 18, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

436. A letter from the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, transmitting statement showing by location, salary 
range, and bureau gnation employees receiving an aggre- 
gate annual salary of $2,000 and over as of April 1, 1924, for 
central office, and as of March 1, 1924, for the field; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

437. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a draft of legislation for the relief of newspapers in Hous- 
ton, Tex., New York City, N. V., and Chicago, III., for services 
rendered the Public Health Service in suppressing Spanish 
influenza; to the Committee on Claims. 

438. Letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
statement of the. documents and publications received by the 
Nayy Department during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1923; 
to the Committee on Printing. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on Patents. H. J. Res. 190. A joint 
resolution to amend section 3 of the joint resolution entitled 
“ Joint resolution for the purpose of promoting efficiency, for the 
utilization of the resources and industries of the United States, 
ete,” approved February 8, 1918; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 524). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HADLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 7079. 
A bill prohibiting the importation of crude opium for the pur- 


pose of manufacturing heroin, with an amendment (Rept. No. 
525). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1203. An 
act to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing an appropria- 
tion to meet proportionate expenses of providing a drainage 
system for Piute Indian lands in the State of Nevada within 
the Newlands reclamation project of the Reclamation Service,” 
approved February 14, 1923; without amendment (Rept. No. 
526). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1308. An 
act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to purchase a tract 
of land, with sufficient water right attached, for the use and 
occupancy of the Temoak Band of homeless Indians, located at 
Ruby Valley, Ney.; without amendment (Rept. No, 527). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1078. A bill for the relief of the Fred E. Jones Dredging Co.: 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 517). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 

Mr. SPARS of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. S. 353. An 
act for the relief of Reuben R. Hunter; without amendment. 
(Rept. No. 521). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 3 

Mr. BROWNE of New Jersey: Committee on Claims. S. 
1765. An act for the relief of the heirs of Agnes Ingels, de- 
ceased; with amendments (Rept. No. 522). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2806. A bill for the relief of Emil L. Flaten; with an amend- 
mote (Rept. No. 523). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 8732) to authorize the dis- 
position of lands no longer needed, and the acquisition of other 
8 required, for naval purposes; to the Committee on Naval 

airs. 
By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. 733) to amend the tariff 
act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8734) to 
amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8735) to amend 
section 4 of the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on 
Interstate aud“ Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 246) pro- 
posing an amendment to the- Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 258) 
favoring the approval by the Senate of the President’s mes- 
sage of February 24, 1923, transmitting a letter frum the 
Secretary of State regarding the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BEGG: Resolution (H. Res. 259) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 7962, to extend the food control and Dis- 
trict of Columbia rents act; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Resolution (H. Res. 260) 
authorizing payment of six months’ salary and funeral ex- 
penses. to W. A. Layton on account of death of M. S. Amos, 
late an employee of the House; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. DYER: Resolution (H. Res. 261) providing that the 
Judiciary Committee of the House or any subcommittee there- 
of be authorized and directed to investigate the whole ques- 
tion pertaining to the enforcement of the prohibition act, and 
for other purposes: to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Dlinois: Resolution (H. Res. 262) amend- 
ing paragraph 2 of Rule XXI of the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentitives; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced und severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 8736) for the relief of First 
Lieut. Frank J. Simmons, Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army; to the Committee on War Claims, š 


1924 


By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 8737) granting a pension to 
John Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN; A bill (H, R. 8738) granting an increase 
of pension to Marion L. Tyler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 8739) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Goodsell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 8740) for the relief of the 
estate of Charles M, Underwood; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 8741) for the relief of Flora 
M. Herrick; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8742) granting 
an increase of pension to Helen L, Huff; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 8743) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas L. Reilly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 8744) for the relief of 
Andrew J. Henry; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8745) granting a pension to John Showman; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8746) granting a pension to Lloyd Show- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LBA of California: A bill (H. R. 8747) to authorize 
the restoration of Lieut. Commander Godfrey L. Carden, now a 
lieutenant commander on the retired list, to the active list of 
the United States Coast Guard, in the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 8748) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Barton; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 8749) to correct the military 
Aes of Tennessee McCloud; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SITES: A bill (H. R. 8750) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 8751) for the incorporation of 
the American Psychological Association; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8752) granting an 
increase of pension to Cornelia Kennett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. . 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2445. By Mr. FULMER: ‘Petition of 15 members of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Bishopville, S. ©., 
protesting against any legislation modifying the Volstead Act, 
either by permitting the sale of wines and beer or by permitting 
the ulcoholic content to be increased in any liquids intended 
as beverages; also indorsing a liberal :appropriation for the 
enforcement of the said Volstead Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2446. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Hastern Clay Goods 
Cò., Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable con- 


sideration of H. R. 4830 and H. R. 6988, which provide for 


the protection of our forests; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2447. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. John F. Curran, 49 L 
Street, South Boston, Mass., recommending favorable consid- 
eration of the Dill radio bill; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

2448. Also, petition of the New England Flour 80. Boston, 
Mass., protesting against passage of the MeNary-Haugen bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

449. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of Oak Tree Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Salem, N. J., indorsing 
Senate Joint Resolution 64, proposing to change the name ot 
Mount Rainier to Mount Tacoma; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

2450. By Mr. SITES: Petition of Keystone Lodge, No. 1070, 
International Association of Machinists, Harrisburg, Pa., urg- 
ing the early enactment into law of the Howell-Barkley bill 
(S. 2646 and H. R. 7358) to provide for the expeditious and 
prompt settlement, mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of 
disputes between carriers and their employees and subordinate 
officials; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. ; 

2451. Also, papers to accompany H. R. 8704, for the relief of 
Charles Webster Buck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2452, By Mr. YATES: Petition of Mr. Warren D. Bruner, of 
Chicago, favoring the passage of the Johnson immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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SENATE 
Fray, April 18, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 10, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


Pines CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
orum. 
“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 


55 principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to horz 3 


Adams McCormick Shipstead 
Ball Pletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Bayard Frazier McKinley . 5 
Brandegee George pre mith 
Broussard Gerry R Smoot 
Bruce Gooding Mayfela Spencer 
Bursum ale eely Stanfield 
Cameron Harris Nerboen Stephens 
Capper Harrison Norris Sterling 
Caraway Heflin die Swanson 
Colt Howell Overman ‘Trammell 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Pepper Underwood 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Ph pps Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Kendrick Iston Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Keyes Reed, Pa. Warren 
Edwards Kin Robinson Weller 
Fernald Lad Sheppard Willis 
Ferris Lodge Shields 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness, and 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] is absent be- 
cause of illness in his family, I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrookHarr] is attending a hearing before a special in- 
vestigating committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-five Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


MESEAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 6815) to authorize a 
temporary increase in the Coast Guard for law enforcement, 
and it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented memorials of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of Port Town- 
send; of sundry citizens of Clear Lake and of Bow, Skagit 
County, all in the State of Washington, remonstrating against 
amendment of the so-called Volstead prohibition act so as to 
legalize the manufacture and sale of light wines and beers, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented 14 petitions of sundry citizens of 
West Palm Beach, in the State of Florida, praying for the 
passage of drastically restrictive immigration legislation, with 
quotas based on the 1890 census, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. McKINLEY presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Chicago and vicinity, in the State of Minois, remonstrating 
against the inclusion of a 10 per cent tax on radio apparatus, 
sets, and parts, in the pending tax reduction bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a telegram and papers in the nature 
of memorials from the congregation of the United Presbyteri 
Church, of Eskridge; members of the Monthly Meeting bi 
Friends, of Liberal; and sundry members of the Woman’s 
National Committee on Law Enforcement of Clay Center, all 
in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the passage of 
legislation modifying.the so-called Volstead prohibition act so 
as to legalize the sale and manufacture of light wines and 
beers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from W. O. Hudson, of Pine Buff, Ark., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called Howell-Barkley 
railway labor bill, or against any amendment to the transpor- 
tation act, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of memorials from 
O. F. Holland, manager of the Board of Commerce, M. D. L. 
Cook, the Southern States Con! Co., and Fred W. Allsopp, all 
of- Little Rock, Ark., remonstrating against the repeal or 
amendment of the transportation act of 1920, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
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Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Youngstown, Ohio, protesting against the passage 
of legislation repealing or amending the transportation act of 
1920, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a resolution of the City Commission of 
Sandusky, Ohio, protesting against the passage of the so-called 
Hull bill, authorizing the diversion of a considerable volume 
of water from Lake Michigan into the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
ete., which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the industrial 
assembly of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. (representing 
12,000 employees of the company), of Akron, Ohio, favoring 
the passage of the so-called Johnson restrictive immigration 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present a resolution which was adopted 
iby the Albany Chamber of Commerce, of Albany, Ga., relative 
‘to the amendment proposed by Senator Smrons to the pend- 
ling immigration bill, which I ask may be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Ttecorp, as follows: 


Tus ALBANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
3 Albany, Ga., April 15, 1924. 
To the CoNGBESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Whereas the settlement of the unoccupied agricultural aeres in 
Georgia and the Sonth represents a problem the solution of which 
would mean rapid development and increasing wealth besides fur- 
nishing opportunity for employment in a beneficial way to thou- 
sands seeking permanent homes and firesides; and 
1 Whereas, there are but two sources from which desirable settlers 
can be drawn: (a) From other sections ef the United States, (b) 
from foreign countries; and 

Whereas granting that native farmers or foreign-born farmers of 
former immigration, recognizing the opportunity presented and the 
additional advantage of a climate safe from the rigorous winters 
of the Middle West and Northwestern States are turning from the 
high-priced lands in their sections to reittyvest in the lower-priced 
and more productive lands in the South, their migration must in a 
measure mean a loss to that part of our common country from 
which they come; and 

Whereas in the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and other 
countries there is a most desirable class of selected, clean-blooded 
agricultural settlers looking for just such opportenities as the South 
presents if proper provisions are made for admitting them into the 
United States: Therefore, be it 

Resoved by the Chamber ef Commerce of Albany, Ga., That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby petitioned and requested 
to provide, in the pending immigration bill, for the admission of 
certain selected desirable agricultural immigrants without regard 
to the prescribed national quotas, under proper safeguards, to go 
to designated localities in the United States where they are wanted 
and where adequate provisions have been made for their reception 
and settlement on farms under proper supervision and protection 
‘against exploitation: Be it further 

Resolved, That this petition be forwarded to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States and that copies be sent to 
each of the Senators and Representatives from Georgia with the 
request that they urge an amendment to said immigration bill em- 
bodying the exemption under the restrictions mentioned, and use 
their influence and endeavors to secure its favorable adoption. 

Adontea April 14, 1924, 

R. N. L. NIEL, 
Scoretary- Manager Albany (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce, 
BEPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr, STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
‘was referred the bill (H. R. 4647) for the relief of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Co. and Frank P, Trott, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 416) thereon. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2124) for the relief ef Perley Morse 
& Co., reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 417) thereon. 

Mr. BRUCE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 698) for the relief of the Great Lakes 
Engineering Works, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 418) thereon. 

Mr.. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6012) to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to ascertain the cost to the Southern 
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Pacific Co, a corporation, and the amounts expended by it 
from December 1, 1906, to November 30, 1907, in closing and 
controlling the break in the Colorado River, and to render 
judgment therefor, as herein provided, ‘reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 419) thereon.” 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1975) for the relief of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. (Ltd.), Federal Insurance Co., American & 
Foreign Marine Insurance Co., Queen Insurance Co. of America, 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Oo., United States Lloyds, and the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Oo. (Rept. No. 420) ; and 

A bill (S. 1976) for the relief of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. (Ltd.), Federal Insurance Co., American & 
Foreign Marine Insurance Co., Queen Insurance Co. of 
America, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., St. Paul Fire & 
17 1 7 e Oo., and the United States Lloyds (Rept.- 

0. l r 

Mr, WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2922) to anthorize the 
President to reconsider the case of Frederic K. Long, and to 
reappoint him a captain in the Regular Army, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 422) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2035) for the relief of Albert O. 
Tucker, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 423) thereon. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) request- 
ing the President to invite the Interparliamentary Union to meet 
in Washington City in 1925, and authorizing an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of the meeting, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 425) thereon. 

Mr. LADD, from the Commfttee on Commerce; to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3025) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Oostanaula River in Gordon County, Ga, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 424) 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: : 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 8116) to authorize the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railway Co. and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co. to construct a bridge across the White River, near the city 
of De Valls Bluff, Ark. ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3117) to permit rural letter carriers to act as 
agents or solicitors outside of their hours of employment; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: Í 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3118) to authorize the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission to dispose of certain parcels of land; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3119) granting a pension to Sallie E. Pyle; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3120) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation. act of September 7, 1916, to Alberta 
Sisler. Sauls; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3121) for the relief of Alfred Sjostrom; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. McNARY: . 

A bill (S. 3122) for the relief of the estates of Edwin G. 
Scott, Clyde R. Dindinger, and Ralph R. Fraley; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

JESSE L. MEEKS 


On motion of Mr. Carrer, the Committee on Claims was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2607) for the relief of Jesse L. Meeks, and it was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp three short articles on the Muscle 
Shoals proposition, one written by William Hard, one by ©. F. 
Adams, and one by Edwin Dakin, which appeared in the Nation 
for March 26, 1924. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 

The articles referred to are as follows; 
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[From the Nation, March 26, 1924] 
HENRY Forp—MAN OR SUPERMAN? 
(By Edwin Dakin) 


From the beginning of written history to the exile of Napoleon the 
destiny of ambitious men depended largely on the amount of man power 
they could bring under their control: They were uniformly successful 
in proportion to the size and efficiency of the army of tollers they could 
assemble. With the discovery Im the last century of generated 
mechanical power that condition swiftly changed. The ruler of to-day 
is not the man who owns human labor. He is the man who owns or 
monopolizes such natural forces as coal, oll, and waterfalls. 

Within the next few weeks another Napoleon is planning to be born. 

He will control one-third of all the undeveloped water power in that 
southern section of the United States which is known as the “ super- 
power area.” Comprising nine States with a population of 18,000,000, 
the area centers at Muscle Shoals, Ala., where the Tennessee River 
drops suddenly many feet on its way to the sea. He will control 
this power for his own personal use, unregulated by public-utility laws 
or the Federal water power act, as the usual public-utility corporation 
is controlled, Only one other step is necessary for his final appoint- 
ment—and the appointment of his heirs for 100 years—as czar: That is 
the formal acceptance by the Senate of the majority report of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. This report recommends that the offer 
of Henry Ford for the Muscle Shoals: property be accepted. The Me- 
Kenzie bill embodying that acceptance has already been passed by the 
House, It may be hoped that in the rush of other scandals the bill 
may be allowed to die of procrastination in the Senate without reaching 
a vote. Ifa vote is taken, its passage seems assured. 

Mr, Ford’s offer is less than that of some of the competing bidders, 
He also refused, if his offer was finally accepted, to be governed by 
those restrictions of the laws which relate to the use of water power 
for the public benefit, and which would apply to any other bidder who 
was given the property. Despite these facts, the House accepted the 
Ford offer by an overwhelming majority. This means that for the 
first time since the Federal water power act was passed, limiting power 
grants to 50 years, Congress has dared to invalidate that law. 

This strange situation is made possible for two reasons: First, the 
country has very little idea at this time of the almost inestimable 
future value of the southern superpower area; second, neither the 
average citizen nor the average Congressman is aware of the enormous 
amount of propaganda which has been financed in behalf of the Ford 
offer. Mr. Ford himself, possibly, is not fully conscious of these things. 
It is probably true that he bas little capacity for mental analysis and 
an immeasurable amount of almost uncanny intuition. He looks; 
subconsciously he feels; he knows, Such a theory at least explains 
with fewer contradictions than any other the strange ensemble of re- 
actions that go to make up the Ford character: His ungovernable tem- 
per; his suave public exterior; his fantastic “peace ship“ idealism; 
his coldness to all charitable appeal; his distrust of the individual ; 
his subtle love of mob acclaim; his belief in impracticable and impossible 
economic nostrums; his unerring judgment as regards his own busi- 
ness welfare; the hunger for domination which has made him the most 
powerful capitalist in America te-day. 

Those who bow down to the Ford shibboleth do not yet recognize the 
exteut of this power complex, if such it can be called. Mr, Ford to-day 
owns coal mines, whole forests, lumber and pulp mills, railroads, 
cotton-converting factories. The plants where he actually assembles 
automobiles are probably the smallest part of his interests. It is quite 
true that the ownership of the sources of all his raw materials helps 
him to sell a finished product cheaper—as long as he desires to sell at 
the cheaper price. It is equally true that an absolute monarch, if he 
has the desire, can operate a country more efficiently than can a repub- 
enn form of government. Unfortunately humanity has discovered that 
it can not depend on the permanence of the philanthropic desire to 
pass on to the public the benefit of this efficiency or saving. After the 
power of an individual passes a certain varying limit there is always 
developed a point of decreasing return, as far as benefit to the masses 
is concerned. This is true both of kaiser and capitalist. Inarticulate 
recognition of this truth accounts for the imposed restraints both of 
magna chartas and of antitrust laws. 

We are not concerned here with the question of how long Mr. Ford 
intends to pass along to the public the sayings he makes in automobile 
manufacture. The interesting point is that Mr. Ford is no longer con- 
tent to manufacture only automobiles and gather in the millions at- 
tendant thereon. He has long been looking for other fields to conquer. 
He thought that politics might be a means to this end; the attempt 
proved abortive. He had previously failed in International diplomacy. 
It was about this time that he recognized the value of gathering in a 
railroad or two and natural resources in the shape of coal mines and 
forests. Shortly Mr. Ford’s power hunger looked further. Having 
long spurned alliances with Wall Street, which had mocked him in 
his younger days, he turned to Europe, In the last year there have 
been well-established reports of his activities in Germany and central 
Europe; of advances made to German steel and coal barons; of at- 


tempted alliances with Thyssen and Stinnes, Steel, coal, automobiles, 
railroads—the bones and arteries of modern civilization. 

During this time Mr. Ford has been thinking about Muscle Shoals, 

For more than a decade there has been building in the South a new 
and surprising industrial development. For years the South had been 
rotting in stagnation, owing to reasons not all of them dependent on 
the ravages of the Civil War. The change came almost unheralded; 
suddenly nine States which centered around Muscle Shoals realized 
they were honeycombed with rivers that could be harnessed to make 
a superpower development unsurpassed in the world. The harnessing 
began; cheap electric power appeared for the first time in the South; 
it was so cheap and produced under such favorable conditions that 
scores of mills in New England picked up their plants and even their 
employees and transported them bodily to the southern superpower 
area. The power could be carried for hundreds of miles along the 
countryside; ideal mill villages were set down among the open hills; 
lifeless villages began to unfold into prosperous alties; electricity for 
the first time was brought to the door of the farmer as well as to the 
manufacturer. One electric plant was linked up with another, and the 
second with a third, gradually forming a system where power could be 
“relayed” for hundreds of miles across the country if the water supply 
of one plant failed. Power from Alabama at the present time needs 
only a short connecting development to be brought into Washington, 
D. C., and thence to New York to be linked up with Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Ford looked at all this growing wealth and wondered. Then the 
Government offered to part with Muscle Shoals for its development by 
private capital, 

At the Shoals the Government built during the war two nitrate plants 
to extract nitrogen from the air for the manufacture of ammunition. 
It was the intention of the Government to use the plants afterwards for 
the manufacture of nitrate fertilizers for the soil, These plants cost 
the Government in round figures $83,000,000. 

Mr. Ford offered to buy these two plants from the United States for 
$5,000,000, with the guaranty that each year he would manufacture 
fertilizer with a nitrogen content of at least 40,000 tons. He would sell 
this to the farmer, he agreed, at a cost not to exceed 8 per cent profit 
on the manufacturing cost. But there was a condition attached to this 
offer. He would buy these plants and manufacture fertilizer only if the 
Government would give bim a lease on Muscle Shoals for 100 years and 
would finish building the dams there so that the power could be properly 
developed. For this leasing privilege he offered to pay the Government 
a certain yearly rental—in round figures: about $250,000,000 for the 
hundred years’ privilege, paid in equal annual installments under various 
provisions. At the end of the period Mr, Ford should have first option 
on the renewal of the lease—a condition, it will be noted, which could 
be easily developed into giving Mr. Ford’s heirs a lease on this water 
power to perpetuity. Furthermore, after devoting the necessary power 
to the manufacture of fertilizer Mr. Ford would have the privilege of 
using the whole surplus for his own manufacturing purposes, instead of 
selling it to the public as an ordinary utility company would be obliged 
to do. This would of course put him out of reach of competition by any 
other manufacturer. If future inventions of more efficient machinery 
developed so much power out of the water supply that he could not 
possibly use all of it, he could sell the surplus and avoid coming under 
the laws ordinarily controlling the operation of public utilities. For 
instead of selling it directly to the consumer he could merely sell it to 
another public-utility company, thus taking advantage of a loophole in 
the Alabama publie utility law, which provides that the law shall be 
applicable only to a utility which sells power directly to the pubic. 
Mr. Ford could make his own terms with any public-utility company; 
and if that company needed the power badly enough, it would haye to 
meet his terms and pass the cost on to the people, Mr. Ford being out 
of reach of the law. 

Mr. Ford made that carefully hedged offer two years ago. There was 
no unanimity on the subject and much agitation at the time against the 
acceptance of the bid; the matter was allowed to drag. Observe whas 
happened in the meantime. Real-estate speculators descended in a body 
on Muscle Shoals. They plotted out the country into lots for miles in 
all directions. 

They bought it cheap, of course, and saved most of their money 
for “literature.” They sent this literature out in the most approved 
California-Florida style, by the ton load. The country surrounding 
Muscle Shoals was described as a second heaven. Mr. Ford was to 
be god, and he was only awaiting a mandate from Congress to come 
in and take his throne. The streets were shortly to be paved with 
gold. The response to the invitation was all that the hopeful heart 
of any speculator could desire. With the usual sprinkling of widows, 
orphans, and school-teachers came a generous arrival of farmers, 
All of these buyers immediately began to inform thelr Congressmen 
that the country could only be saved by giving Mr. Ford Muscle 
Shoals. ‘They were of course more interested in saving their invest- 
ments than saving the country, but Congressmen can not be expected 
to know such things, 

In the meantime, in addition to the ordinary selling literature, 
the original speculators sent out special farmer literature advertising 
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the wholly mythical idea that Mr. Ford intended to manufacture 
fertilizer for the farmers at half its present cost. The farmers were 
charmed with the thought, and even those who bad not bonght land 
immediately began petitioning Congressmen to give them cheap fer- 
tilizer by giving Mr. Ford Muscle Shoals. Farmers sent letters; their 
farmer-organizations sent lobbies; the sanguine speculators laid aside 
a fund for lobbying as well as for circulars; in the meantime Mr. 
Ford also began pulling his wires. 

Ile bas denied that he has ever financed any propaganda in favor 
of his bid. In view of Mr, Ford’s action in permitting his biographer 
te state unblushingly that all of the, Ford war profits had been 
returned to the Government, Mr. Ford's asseverations or denials, are 
perhaps not to be taken too seriously, If we accept bis claim that 
he has never financed any direct propaganda, the evidence that he 
has done it by indirection seems too large to be ignored. The exact 
extent of this propaganda expenditure will probably never be known 
joet as the direct and indirect expenditure made in the attempt to 
put a large share of the country’s oil resources in the hands of one 
or two men will probably never be known. 

In the meantime, although Mr, Ford's- offer was the first, dt has 
by no means been the last. There have been at least three offers 
made by other interests In yory recent months. The terms of, these 
have not been given any undue publicity by Congress., At Jeast one 
of them is considerably larger than Mr. Ford's offer and more fayor- 
able to the public interest. 

The Associated Power Companies of the South, for instance, have 
offered to lease the Shoals for a period of 50 years, withont any first 
option on the renewal, and giving the Government at the end of that 
time the privilege of raising the rental, df a renewal was granted. 
They agreed to mannfacture a maximum of 50,000 tons of, nitrate 
a year, instead of Mr. Ford's offer of 40,000, submitting to priee 
and manufacturing conditions which were almost identical in sub- 
stance to those offered by Mr. Ford. They did not, insist that the 
Government should sell them the nitrate plants, as did Mr. Ford, 
who, offered only $5,000,000 for the deed to this property, which cost 
the Government $83,000,000, Instead, they offered to lease one of the 
plants along with the power privilege, enabling them to manufacture 
the amount of fertilizer guaranteed. For this BOvear power lease 
they offcred in round figures $160,000,000, to be paid in annual in- 
stallmeots, For an adequate basis of comparison with Mr. Ford’s 
offer this amount should be doubled, making an equivalent of $320, 
000,000 offered by the power companies, for a 100-year lease against 
$255,000,000 offered by Mr, Ford for the same property—part of 
which property, however, be was purcharing ‘for all time. 

It must be remembered that these Associated Power Companies are 
the same companies that bawe developed the Southern superpower 
system to the stage it occupies to-day, Thore are good. reasons for 
and against public operation of national resources by private corpor 
rations; It remains that in these operations, the private corporations 
are strictly regulated in the matter of fair, costs and rates, Those 
leasing water power are strictly controlled both by the Federal water 
power act and the State publie utility laws, and when their power 
de relayed from State to State they also come under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Under this carefully hedged 
control the Associated Power Companies have performed an acceptable 
publie service. 01 ( r 

The Cangresslonal reporting committer, however, had to find at 
least one acceptable reason for throwing its favor to Mr, Ford. The 
most plausible reason for accepting ane offer, instead of another would 
be that the one was higher. 

Obserye here the workings of high finance. -Tbe committee put its 
brains to work, It figured out that the $5,000,000 cash which Mr. 
Ford paid for the title to the nitrate plants could he made to equal 
320,000,000 in 100 years’ time if the Government put it ont at 4 per 
cent Interest for the period of the lease. (This ot course works out 
n the principle that if a man pays you $10,000 for your house to-day, 
you can really figure that you're getting $40,000, if you count in the 
interest you can draw on the money in 100 years.) This item 
of $20,000,000, so arrived at, was gravely set down in the published 
report of the committee as an actual part of Mr. Ford's offer. Part 
of the lease money to be paid in annual installments every year was 
called by Mr, Ford an amortization fund and totaled $4,415,154; the 
committee estimated that this amount put out at interest in the same 
way would total $49,071,935 at the end of a century, and this item 
was also actually set down as a part of Mr. Ford's offer. The com- 
mittee also figured that it would cost Mr. Ford at least $30,000,000 
to maintain during a century’s time the nitrate plants that he bought 
from the Government; it took this sum that Mr. Ford would naturally 
expect to spend in maintenance of his owa nitrate plants, stated that 
he would relieve the Government of that great burden, and gravely 
published this $30,000,000 as another part of the payment offered by 
Mr. Ford. By similar methods of fantastic finance, the reporting com- 
mittee rummaged up a number of additional millions which could be 
added to Mr, Ford's actual cash offer; finally it was able to announce 


that Mr, Ford's offer was just a little larger than the bid of any of | 


his competitors. It ls true that the minority report of the committee 
threw a somewhat different light on the situation, But minorities are 
seriously declining both in importance and fashion. 

Mr. Ford has agreed, it will be noted, to form a $10,000,000 corpo- 
ration to handle the grant of power, He will -presumably retain 
control of the corporation during his Mfetime— Mr. Ford has never 
been known to let anyone else control. what he owns. When he dies, 
no one knows who will control the corporation—but it will not be the 
Government. For mecording to the grant such a ‘corporation would 
be specifically out of reach of present State and Federal utility Inws, 

This, then, is the Napoleon who is confidently awaiting birth in the 
cavernous womb ef Washington: No one who knows the facts knows 
enough of them to understand why Congress should give its assent to 
such a situation. Superpower rightly used might eventually make a 
race of supermen. But they are endowed with a curious innocence who 
believe that it should be turned over to Mr. Ford so that he may trans- 
form himself into a superman. | 


Purrixd Mvscie SHOALS ON THR MAP 
(By C. F. Adams) 


BREPFINIDÐ, ALA; March 8. 

Muscle Shoals is on the map. “Not one ot those small black specks 
that inhabit our maps by the thousands, but a large black circle indicat- 
ing a highly important center. License plates from all over the United 
States have become familiar to the local inhabitants. Big touring cars 
go purring by any time, their Hcenses announcing Maine, Massachusetts. 
California, Florida, or Oregon, as the ease may be, and nobody gets 
excited. It is an everyday sight. The Detroit tags are perhaps the 
most frequent, mhich tells à clear story, Yes; Muscle Shoals is on the 
map. 

Wilson Dam, at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 2 miles from Sheffield, and the 
two adjacent nitrate planta are war babies that have not found life a 
very rosy affair. Nobody seems to love them. Sired by the Wilson 
administration during war-time stress and need, when the usual <ere- 
monies of finance were dispensed with, these war babics proved to be 
rather embarrassing youngsters when the war was over, and questions 
begun to be asked. They were an indignity the present Government did 
not altogether approve of and did not care to assume. Yet $100,000.000 
worth of concrete and smokestacks could not be boarded up and entirely 
forgotten. They had to be reckoned with somehow. 80 an official 
inspection of Muscle Shoals was instituted... And since then Muscle 
Shoals has been weil inspected. During the past four years whole 
legions .of delegations and ‘special representatives and committees und 
subcommittees and engineers and assistant engineers and photographers 
and reporters and anyone else who wanted to have a trip in a private 
ear have passed over the grounds and returned te Washington with data 
in hand to expedite the reckoning. And while the official reckoning gocs 
on m Washington we are doing some reckoning of our own in Alabama. 

|“ Reekon Ford will get Muscle Shoals?” is the form in which the 
question is put down here. Everybody asks it of everybody cise, 
* Reckon Ford will come?” they ask before they swap off the mule or 
pay the taxes or buy the girls a piano. The old salutation of “ How do 
you do?” has given way to the more pointed “ Reckon Ford will come?“ 
for our state of being depends on how we reckon, / 

All this reckoning up there in Washington and down ers on the 
street corners and in local drug stores has proved to be a good thing in 
the way of advertising. -o People from the four corners of the earth, not 
waiting on the deliberations of Congress, have pushed down upon us, 
grabbed any kind of lodging they could find, and placed themselves in 
line to wait for Ford. And as the days go by ang tbe deliberating 
prolongs itself, so does the line. 

Every train brings reinforcements. 80 by thia time there is. a sub- 
stantial. immigration overflowing our: tranquil little eities, Ailing the 
hotels, pouncing on the news stands and buying all the papers before 
respectable citizens have had breakfast, renting all the taxis, hiring 
all the cooks, swooping through the drug stores and drinking all 
sorts of dope, jostling elbows unused to jostling, and moving on 
oblivious. But the esteemed citizen bas his inning. He rents out his 
spare room, in the largeness of his heart, thereby conferring a favor 
upon the stranger at his door. And later he takes him out and sells 
him a few acres of the old home place that has been in the family 
forever. It ts a privilege for the newcomer; But with the changing 
of the ancient title come otber changes. The sore no longer remains 
an acre. It becomes acreage, There is a difference. Acres are planted 
in the spring and laid by in the fall. Acreage is subdivided and sold 
on the installment plan. The landscape has changed. Gone is the 
“ nigger” and the mule, gone is the cotton house and the old rail fence. 
In their place is a brisk young gentleman, a high-powered car, and a 
modern Little office where the typewriter clicks and the telephone rings 
and a general air of something-is-bound-to-happen-soon drapes itself 
over the scene. There is every essential of a big boom at Muscle 
Shoals exeept the boom. 

The Muscle Shoals are in the upper part of Alabama, strétching 
themselves majestically across the Tennessee River as it makes its way 
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through a spur of the Cumberland Mountains, forming the beautiful 
Tennessee Valley. The shoals, waiting through the ages for man to 
tame their roaring waters and harness their mighty power, have 
always been a formidable but picturesque obstruction to navigation. 
According to legend, the name for the shoals comes to us from the 
Indians. The red man, making his way up the river, found that it 
took what we call muscle to put his birch canoe over the rocky shoals, 
and with characteristic directness called them accordingly. The early 
white man, being of the same opinion but finding the Indian name 
difficult, gave us the present translation, However, the prosaic ety- 
mologists and geologists like to argue with the legend. They claim that 
the name was derived from an innocent little bivalve which played a 
leading role in the formation of the shoals, and that the correct spell- 
ing of the name was lost in the early days, probably due to the lack 
of proper educational advantages in that period. 

Have it any way you like, but when you stand on the bank and hear 
the roar of the waters rushing over the rocks you will think muscle 
shoals yourself! The vast hydroelectric possibilities of Muscle Shoals 
have long been recognized. Engineers from time to time in the past 
have called attention to the power going to waste over the shoals, but 
it was not till the need fer nitrate during the World War became 
urgent that any decisive action was taken. Then in 1916 Congress 
passed the national defense act appropriating millions of dollars for 
the construction of two nitrate plants and all appurtenances at ‘Muscle 
Shoals, These gliant plants were rushed to completion. But so was 
the war; and then the nitrate plants and Wilson Dam were, so to speak, 
mustered out. For four years now we haye been piloting our tourists 
out to the abandoned project and explaining that the boards they see 
across doors and windows are not a part of the original plans. 

Plant No. 2, as the largest of the plants at Muscle Shoals is called, 
was built at a cost of $69,000,000 and has a capacity for 110,000 tons 
per annum of ammonium nitrate, cyanamid process, 

This plant covers-2,000 acres, and during the war employed 20,000 
men. It was bullt and was producing nitrate within one, year, and is 
the largest nitrate plant in the world. Plant No. 1, much smaller than 
No. 2, was largely given over to experiments, the Haber process being 
employed. Adjacent to plant No. 2 is a large steam- power plant, one 
of the largest in America. This steam plant was built so that nitrate 
plant No. 2 could begin at ones to produce nitrate without waiting for 
Wilson Dam to be finished. This tremendous project would have re- 
quired several years of continuous work, but after the war work was 
discontinued and was not permanently resumed until July of 1922, 
when a new appropriation of 87,500,000 a year wns made. There are 
now 4,600 men at work on the dam with Col. G. R. Spaulding as dis- 
trict engineer in charge. A large construction camp, including homes, 
churches, schools, and stores, has been built on the north bank of the 
river for the accommodation of the men and their families; Work is 
going forward on all main divisions of the dam. Thirty miles of 
standard-gauge railroad has been built for construction use and 80 
locomotives are employed. Two hundred flat ears, box cars, dump cars, 
and gondolas switch up and down; 25 large boats and barges ply back 
and forth with sand and gravel; and with 100 rock drills, 8 large con- 
crete-mixing plants, and ten 10-tom electrical cranes working day and 
night the place looks busy. Wilson Dam, when completed, will be the 
largest single piece of monolithic concrete construction in the world, its 
yolume of masonry being 1,260,000 cubic yards. This is three times as 
much masonry as is contained in the Roosevelt Dam in Arizona and 
100,000 cubic yards larger than the Assuan Dam in Egypt. The total 
length of the dam will be 5,000 feet, an almost pure white movolith 
160 feet wide at the base and rising 130 feet above the river bed. The 
bottom of the river at Muscle Shoals js solid limestone rock. The 
dam rests upon this bottom and is made one with it, “toed in” to 
resist the tremendous pressure of the water. The excavation neces- 
sary to solidify the structure with the bed of the river is a giant under- 
taking itself. More than 600,000 cubic feet of rock must be blasted out, 
and nearly as much earth removed. At the south end, where the power 
house fs being built, the excavations will go down 30 feet. This is to 
give swift escape to the water pouring through the turbines, Eighteen 
great turbines will be installed with a generating capacity of 600,000 
horsepower. Wilson Dam is built to stay. 

The river at Muscle Shoals has a total fall of 130 feet in the 80 
miles of rapids. The dam will create a lake 16 miles long; 4 miles 
above the dam this lake will be a mile wide and a hundred feet deep. 
Sixteen miles above Wilson Dam another dam is to be built, forming 
above itself a lake 70 miles long. These two great bodies of water will 
eliminate all danger from the shoals, and the Tennessee River will then 
be open to the largest river craft, making the vast Tennessee basin 
accessible from the sea. Important as this is, it is only a by-product 
of Wilson Dani. The object of the dam is to develop the latent power 
of Muscle Shoals. The dam when completed will afford adequate power 
for a region covering a radius of 500 miles, besides supplying the 
world’s largest nitrate plant with sufficient power for the manufacture 
of explosives in time of war and fertilizer in time of peace. The esti; 
mated cost of the project is $50,000,000. 


Mn. Forp 1s so Goop 
(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter, by William Hard) 


Mr. Ford bas proved himself to be a more powerful man and a more 
persuasive man than Mr. Dobeny or Mr, Sinclair, They were able to 
persuade one Cabinet member to go rather far in disposing of public 
propery on terms which both Mr, Doheny and Mr. Sinclair have de- 
clared to be advantageous to the Government, but also enormoualy 
profitable to them and to their stockholders. Mr. Ford has gone much 
further, 

He has been able to persuade a whole great section of the American 
population to accept from him a bribe in the shape of a promised reduc» 
tion of their bills for fertilizers, and in return for that bribe they have 
ardently supported a bill which now has been passed by the House of 
Representatives and which conveys to Mr. Ford, partly in fee and 
pertly in a 100-year lease, an immensely valuable governmental prep- 
erty on terms which constitute it, in Senator Norars’s words, “ the 
greatest gift ever bestowed upon any mortal man since salvation was 
made free to the human race.” 

The site of this gift is the Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River 
in northern Alabama. The debates on it in the House of Representa- 
tives clearly indicate, and in fact absolutely demonstrate, that the 
only argument, the only alleged argument, for making this gift to 
Mr. Ford is that in return he will manufacture fertilizers in an annual 
quantity involving or containing 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen at a prica 
yielding him a profit not exceeding 8 per cent on the cost of produc 
tion. 

One Member of the House of Representatives, Mr. Wert, of Min- 
nesota, was shocked by this 8 per cent, He refiected, and expressed the 
reflection, that Mr. Ford had been shocked by the idea of guaranteeing 
a profit of 6 per cent to the railroads. He moved that Mr. Ford's profit 
on fertilizers manufactured at Muscle Shoals should be limited to 5 
per cent, He thought that if the Government was willing to build 
dams for Mr. Ford at Muscle Shoals at its own expense for the produc- 
tion of the electric power for the manufacturing of his fertilizers, and 
if on this expense (amounting in all probability to a great deal more 
than $50,000,000) the Government was willing to charge Mr. Ford an 
annual interest payment of less than 4 per cent; why, Mr. Ford, being 
so notably a good man, should be willing to sell fertilizers to farmers 
at a profit of 5 per cent and no more. 

His motion, which was in the form of an amendment to the bill as 
passed, was voted down. The great historic reason why it was voted 
down, and why all amendments in any way changing the bill to the 
disadvantage of Mr. Ford were voted down, was thoroughly revealed 
in a colloquy between Mr. Weratp and Mr. McKexzim, of Illinois, who 
was in charge of the bill, and a further colloquy between Mr. BURTON, 
of Ohio, who was the bill’s strongest opponent, and Mr. McKenzrm, 
Mr. Burton said to Mr. McKenzie: 

“On what basis is this 8 per cent to be computed? Is it the 
valne of the permanent property? Is the right of the lessee to be 
counted in? Is the value of the water power to be counted in? 
Or is this merely on the bare cost of manufacturing fertilizers? * 

Mr. McKwwere replied : 

“TJ will say to my distinguished friend from Ohio that I can not 
answer that question categorically. I do not know.“ 

Thus Mr. McKenzin absolved himself from any exact knowledge of 
any exact reason for selecting the figure 8 to be the numeral express- 
ing Mr. Ford's proper profit out of fertilizers at Muscle Shoals. He 
immediately thereafter, however, showed a perfect understanding of 
the reason why he was in fact supporting the figure 8. He said: 

*T do know this: This maximum of 8 per cent was agreed upon 
by the representatives of the farm organizations of the country.” 

Thus we perceive a most important political fact in democratic 
government. If the Sinclair company or the Doheny company sbould 
agree upon a rate of profit which they would charge on a Government 
contract, the agreement would be a thing to be concealed and denied. 
If a farm organization agrees upon a rate of profit on public property 
to be charged and gained by a gentleman who offers to reduce the bills 
of its members for fertilizers on farms which they individually own 
and out of which they gain and pursue their wholly individual private 
personal fortunes, why, then the agreement is a thing which 18 a frank, 
legitimate public argument for the passage of a bill to be paid for 
through the nose by taxpayers who are not farmers. 

This fact was made still clearer in Mr. McKgnzrm’s colloquy with 
Mr. Wrralp. Mr. McKenzis, replying to Mr. Wrrarb's forlorn and 
hopeless desire to cut Mr. Ford's profit to 5 per cent, said severely : 

“T want to say that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota simply cuts down the 8 per cent maximum profit 
that Mr. Ford can charge for the manufacture of fertilizers, I 
want to say further to my friends on this side of the House (tha 
Republican side) that this particular section was agreed to by tha 
representatives of the farm organizations of the country; and the 
committee accepted it as their Judgment. It was written into the 
bill to satisfy them; and any man who pretends to come from a 
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farming district must understand that in fighting this section he 
is fighting the representatives of the farm organizations of this 
country.” 

Thus the principle emerges which many times, and even monoto- 
nously, has been detailed in these letters from Washington. The rural 
revolt, which it was hoped would lead to an attack upon all special 
interests, has yielded only the arrival of one more special interest. 

Irony, as usual, is contributed to the scene. Mr. Ford, in the Muscle 
Shoals bill as actualy written and as actually passed by the House of 
Representatives, makes no promise whatsoever about any reduction in 
the price of fertilizers. That promise is only in the hot air rising from 
the committee hearings on the bill. It is not in the bill. The bill 
contains not one word guaranteeing, or even surmising, any reduction 
in the price of fertilizers. 

Mr. Ford undertakes simply to manufacture « certain amount of 
fertilizers and to sell this amount at a profit of not more than 8 per 
cent on a totally unknown basis of estimating his cost of production. 

In return for this undertaking he comes into possession of a water 
power many times greater in amount than any amount which he pro- 
poses and undertakes to use for the manufacturing of fertilizers. 

A minority of the water power to be developed at Muscle Shoals is 
promised to fertilizers. A mafority of it, an overwhelming majority 
of it, is left free to Mr. Ford to use as he pleases with no restrictions 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Burton, of Ohio, moved an anrendment to the effect that Mr. 
Ford's enterprise at Muscle Shoals should be subjected to the same 
restrictions and regulations which to-day are imposed upon all other 
water-power developments initiated and consummated by other Ameri- 
can citizens. He proposed—that is—that Mr. Ford's Muscle Shoals 
enterprise should be saddled with the provisions of the standard exist- 
ing water power act which has been on the statute books since the 
year 1920, and which ig supposed to extend its beneficent or malignant 
sway over all citizens equally. 

Thus, according to Mr. BuRToN’s motion, the temporal length of 
Mr. Ford's arrangement with the Government at Muscle Shoals would 
not be 100 years as written in the bill. It would be only 50 years, 
which is all that any other American citizen, according to the pro- 
visions of the water power act, could get. 

Thus all of Mr. Ford’s “excess profits,” whether from the water 
power which he will use for fertilizers or from the immensely greater 
water power which he will use for himself, would be paid not to him- 
self but to the United States Government, just exactly as in the case 
of any other citizen to-day getting a water-power permit from the 
Federal Water Power Commission. 

Thus also, if Mr, Burtron’s motion for an amencment had been 
adopted, Mr. Ford, like any other citizen in similar circumstances, 
would have no preference right for the renewal of his contract with 
the Government at the end of the period of his contract. Under the 
bill as passed Mr. Ford gains that exceptional right. 

Under Mr, Burron’s motion, further, Mr. Ford would be obligated, 
like any other citizen in similar circumstances, to pay for the whole 
maintenance of his dam or dams and to bear the whole cost of the main- 
tenance of navigation for the public in the locks through the dams. 
In Mr. Ford's case these costs for Mr, Ford are restricted to certain 
nanred amounts. Numerous amendments for making Mr. Ford bear 
these costs in full were heavily defeated, 

Under Mr. Burton’s amendment if Mr. Ford should start to sell 
any of his tremendous surplus power from Muscle Shoals the price 
at which he could sell it would be regulated either by the local State 
government or else by the Federal Water Power Commission, 

All these ideas, and numerous others, by Mr. BURTON for assimilat- 
ing and harmonizing Mr. Ford to the ordinary status of the ordinary 
citizen of this Republic were heavily and emphatically voted down. 

The idea was that Mr. Ford, not in the bill but in the air—whether 
cold from his own reticence as to his intentions or hot from the propa- 
ganda of the farm organizations as to his intentions—-was minded to 
reduce the cost of fertilizers for farmers, and that therefore he should 
be exempted from all the rules and regulations in other circumstances 
imposed upon all other citizens of this Republic. 

Senator Norris expressed the bare truth when he said: 

Nothing else has ever happened so calculated to shake a man's 
faith in democratic government,” 

The proposed contract with Mr. Ford falls into two parts. The 
first part sells him a lot of property now owned by the United States 
Government. The second part leases him a gigantic property to he 
built or completed by the United States Government. 

The part which has been sold to him is estimated by the Ordnance 
Department of the War Department to be worth at a forced sale the 
sum of $16,000,000. It is sold to Mr. Ford at a final cash payment 
of $1,500,000, 

The part which is leased to Mr. Ford is leased to him for interest 
payments and for other so-called amortization payments which for 
the 100 years of the contract are found to work out to a total of 2.85 
per cent per year on the money expended by the Government, 

Two reasons really are found for this extraordinarily exceptional 
treatment accorded to Mr. Ford. 
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The first is that Mr. Ford is a heap big medicine man and a differ- 
ent man from all other men and a friend of the people and a seller 
of cars at a low price and a payer of high wages and a developer of 
the American countryside and a man who is good. He is a good man. 
Therefore the water power act should not apply to him. The constitu- 
tion of Italy should not apply to Mussolini. The water power act of 
the United States should not apply to Mr. Ford. Both Mussolini and 
Mr. Ford are supermen, It was supposed that Italy, having had ex- 
perience with Marius and Sulla and Julius Cesar, should welcome 
supermen beyond the law, It was not known that this Republic had 
advanced so far toward the condition of the Roman Republie in the 
first century before Christ. 

The second reason for Mr. Ford’s exemption from the common lot of 
common American applicants before the Federal Water Power Commis- 
sion is only an intensification of the first reason. It is that Mr. Ford 
is so good that he has gained the respect and support of our farm 
organizations irrespective of the consequences to all other elements of 
the population. 

The essential combined ultimate reason is that Mr. Ford is so good. 
At last he cashes in on it. He gets the largest; the most expansive, 
the most indefinitely and miraculously valuable public property of the 
United States Government at a fraction of its value for that part of 
it which he buys and at 2.85 per cent interest payments on the part 
of it which he leases. 

Naturally and with all of his native and charming and poignant 
and devastating wit the radical Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Norris, 
inquires : 

Has it come to this, that because a man is good and great and 
because we have confidence in him we should give him a special 
privilege and a particular inheritance that we would give to no 
one else? Has it come to this that a citizen can come to Con- 
gress and because he is honest and upright claim tbat contracts 
made for ordinary men shall not apply to him? Should a muni- 
cipality permit a Christian to charge a higher rate for lighting 
the homes of the city than it would permit an infidel to charge? 
Haye we reached the point of saying that we are going to permit 
good men to capitalize their virtue and to be paid a premium for 
it out of the Treasury of the United States?" 

It would be an impertinence to add anything to these remarks by 
Mr. Norris. 


PENSION INCREASES 


Mr, DIAL. Mr. President, some time ago I opposed a pension 
bill whereby $55,000,000 was added to the pensions now paid 
to soldiers of the Civil War and to their widows. I have here 
a letter from one of those soldiers, which is, indeed, refreshing. 
I send it to the desk, and I desire that the Secretary may read 
the letter, omitting the name, as I have no authority to use 
the name. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and the Secretary will read the letter. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Senator DIAL, 

Dear Sin: I have been reading the doings of the Senate in regard 
to the pension bill, and was very much interested in your remarks on 
the question, and agree with you that no pension ever ought to have 
been paid except to those who really needed it, and if paid should be 
according to length of service. Now, a man who enlisted 90 days before 
the war closed, and got a big bounty and never heard a gun fired, gets 
the same as the one who served three years and suffered all the bard- 
ships of war. If the 90-day man gets $50 per month, the 3-year man 
ought to get $600; that would be in proportion to time of service. 

The whole pension business has been for votes; Neither party dared 
to oppose a bill of the other. The National Tribune's love for the old 
soldier is for revenue only. I have had dozens of letters from the 
Tribune, begging for my subscription, but refused to send me a blank, 
which was free only to subscribers. A man in a soldiers’ home sup- 
ported by the Government ought not to have a pension, and a rich 
man ought to be ashamed to take one. I am a three-year veteran of 
the Civil War and get a pension, which I need, and am thankful for 
it, but never expected to get so much, and have been surprised every 
time it was increased. I am well along in my ninetieth year, which 
accounts in part for this poor writing, but I wanted to say a few words, 
and hope you will excuse them. 

Yours truly, : 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I wish to commend the sentiments 
expressed in the letter to the legislators of the Congress. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR FESS, OF OHIO, AT BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a speech which was delivered by the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] at the New England 
Coolidge dinner, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday evening, April 
16, 1924. 
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There being no objection, ‘the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 
ADDRESS or S. D. Fess at THe New ENGLAND Coon DINNER AT 

Boston, Mass., Wepnespay EVENTNG, APRIL 16, 1924 

President Rich, Governor Cox, ladies and gentlemen, few scenes 
can be more inspiring than this spontaneous tribute to a great char- 
ater by the home folks, No sentiment stirs my heart lke that 
expressed in honor of a deserving public servant. These telegrams 
just read by your presiding officer, including the one from the leader 


of the Senate, yout semlor Senator, whose name is identified with most’ 


of the important legislation of the last 25 years, Senator Lopon, well 
express the high opteer in which our President is held in the 
country. 

This wonderful Sab of more than 1,200 dimers, representing all 
New England, these unusually brilliant addresses from leaders of all 


the surrounding States, this spontaneous enthusiasm of neighbors’ and’ 


friends, are but an earnest of the character of verdict soon to be ren- 
dered by the entire people in their sovereign capacity. 

Personally I appreciate these tributes in that they also reflect your 
devotion to dur much-lamented President Harding, of my own State, 
who died a martyr to his country as certainly as did the soldier who 
fell in the front line, To bim and to his country’s cause the present 
Chief Executive gave and will continue to give his fullest measure of 
devotion. Where the labors of reconstruction were laid down by 
Harding, President Coolidge has taken them up and ia carrying them 
forward, 

International complications and foreign estrangements. were immedi- 
ate results of the World War. Our tardiness to enter and the part we 
played when we did enter produced both criticism and jealousy. 

Our determination to withdraw when the decisive blow was struck, 
and our refusal to become involved in the age-long rivalries and jeal- 
ousies of Europe not only disappointed but angered the nations which 
hoped to utilize American power and prestige in European settlements, 

The gratitude of our allies in time of war was turning to envy in 
time of peace. Never in our history did our Nation face a more deli- 
cate foreign situation, 

The war created a domestic situation more serious than had ever 
before been encountered. -A public debt contracted overnight upon 
which the annual interest charge alone was one and a quarter times 
the total cost of the Government before the war, A derangement of 
industrial relations had suspended economie law and all but completely 
overturned industry. 

The inevitable inflation of all values which pushed to dizsy helghts 
the price current induced a type of extravagance both personal and 
governmental whose baleful results will be felt for a generation. 
There was an abandonment of economic law for a substitute of legisla- 
tive enactment by which economic problems were to be solved by de- 
erecs of Congress. The railroads are an example of such remedies, 
where, as inevitable consequences, the greatest transportation system 
of the world was broken down by substitution of political for economic 

control. 

The country’s basic industry first in rank and importance, American 
agriculture, climbed up to its dizzy war heights from which it tumbled 
into an abyss, The world’s greatest system of credits was frozen and 
the Nation’s vast banking resources were tiled up by a system of 
Government financing from hand to mouth, ~ 

Industry in general starved for want of capital, Interest rates 
were prohibitive, rediscount rates reached 73 per cent, Government 
credits fell to the low ebb, business was completely paralyzed; labor, 
5,000,000 men were wremployed and suffering was so general that 
our governmental institutions were facing a testing period. 

At such a time the American people in a solemn referendum by 
the most overwhelming vote in the history of American elections 
called back to power the Republican Party. It took the helm Mareh 4, 
1921, a little over three years ago. 

COMPLICATED FOREIGN RELATIONS 

The foreign and domestic problems were simultaneously attacked. 

Peace with our former associates in the war was adjusted. Long- 
standing estrangements with South and Central American countries 
including Mexico were composed so that to-day aside from Russia 
every point of controversy is cleaned up and not a cloud hovers along 
the international horizon. 

In addition to this program of adjustment the Arms Conference 
was held, and adjourned in three months’ time, Definite results were 
achieved by unanimous decisions, Naval armaments were limited, tax 
burdens. reduced, chances of war lessened, naval rivalries ended and 
a program of peaceful settlements agreed upon. Besides, the integrity 
of China was assured, the open door in the Orient guaranteed, and 
the wrongs against Shantung righted. It waa stated by competent 
authority that in these three months more was accomplished for the 
peace of the world than had ever been achieved in the history of 
mankind, Even now with most of Europe under the control of the 
dictator, whose rule since the close of the conflict is almost as graye 
as war itself where national hatreds outrun those of the stormiest. 
days of conflict, America unofficially is pointing the way. 


More than a year ago the head of the State Department outlined a 
plan which to-day in modified form promises to be the solution. 
The true test of a foreign policy is the honor and friendly attitude 


obtaining between nations and respect for mutual rights. To-day 
America stands with unsullicd honor having surrendered no right and 
committed no wrong to any nation. She sustains the highest rank in 
mutual respect for national rights; she has won the greatest prestige 
and has established the most mutually friendly attitude toward other 
countries of any nation In all history. All this she has accomplished 
without bluster or threat, with equal justice and due regard for the 
rights of alt and without the surrender: or forfeiture of a scintilla’ 
of her sovereignty or independence, 

‘Measured by the number and character of the problems, and tested 
by the permanency and high honor of their solution, this achievement 
challenges the record to reveal a more brilliant chapter in the foreign 
relations history of any country at any time, 


PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Delicate as were our foreign complications resulting from the war, 
yet even more imminent was our domestic situation which demanded 
immediate attention. After the delirium of war came the sobering 
sense of obligation. Contratts easy to make left debts difficult to pay. 

Neither the problem nor the solution of the problem of financing 
the war obligations of the Government has been fully appreciated. 

It would be difficult to state in definite figures the cost to the 
United States of the World War. 

The unpaid debt reached the high figure of slightly above $26,000,- 
000,000. That did not represent the total cost, as we adopted the 
policy of paying a good percentage by current taxation instead of 
borrowing, 

The public debt on June 30, 1920, was $24,299,321,000; on June 30, 
1921, it was $23,737,352,000. On June 30, 1923, it was $22,007,590,- 
754 or less by almost two and a quarter billion dollars. The form 
of this debt in 1920 was all funded in Liberty or Victory notes ex- 
cept about 88,000,000, known as the floating debt, representing 
bank borrowing due from three to six months. 

This later financing policy of “living from hand to mouth” was 
the source of great distress to industry and much concern to the Ge- 
ernment. So long as the vast sum of $3,000,000,000 was tied up 
by the Government that much liquid assets of the banks were with- 
drawn from industry. The banks could not carry current obligations 
of the Government and at the same time supply necessary funds for 
industry. Three billion dollars cash represents at least seven bil- 
lion eommercial credit. 

The withdrawal from industry of seven billion commercial credit 
would literally starve it for the want of necessary capital. As a 
consequence, credits ‘were frozen, capital tied up, banking difficult, 
interest rates high, redizcount rates about 7 per cent, and Govern- 
ment bonds at a frightful discount. Liberties struck the low mark 
of 81.7, Industry was paralyzed, labor was idle, with 5,000,000 
workers out of employment, and general prostration was suffered. 

This was the problem when the present Secretary of the Treasury 
took office on March 4, 1921. 


REVIVAL OF INDUSTRY—-THE WORK OF A GENICS 


The problem suggested the norma! and legitimate remedy. Unem- 
ployment can not be relieved so long as industry can not revive, . 
Industry can not flourish when capital is not available. Banks caa 
not supply the needed capital so long as the major portion of their, 
liquid assets are absorbed by the current obligations of the, Govern- 
ment, 

The Secretary's plan was to ask the investment public to take the 
Government obligations of $3,000,000,000 carried by the banks and 
thus release these assets for industry, which would reach at least 
seven billion commercial credit. 

He offered a block of three-year short-term notes of certificates ut 
51. The public absorbed them by ap oversubscription.. Within a 
short time he was, able to reduce the rate to 43. In due time he 
succeeded in financing the entire floating debt at desirable rates and 
convenient maturities at substantial saving in interest and permanent 
relief to industry, 

Releasing the banks of the burden made banking easy. Interest 
rates fell, rediscount rates lowered from 7 to 4, capital flowed into 
business, channels, industry revived, unemployment disappeared, Gov- 
ernment credit. was restored and Liberties went to par. All this was 
done without the enactment of a single additional law. 

This remarkable achievement peinted the way to finance the Victory 
loan of $4,050,000,000, due im May, 1923. 


SUCCESS OF REFUNDING OPERATIONS 


It was well known that these obligations could not be paid out of, 
current taxation. Our current expenses were already four billion, 
which absorbed our annual revenue collected by our present high 


taxation. No one contemplated an effort to take on the additional, 


burden of the Victories. 
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They must either be refunded in long-term bonds or short-term 
notes or certificates.. The former would severely test the market and 
would certainly depress the value of the Liberties, The latter would 
not serlously strain the financial ability of our people, would not 
seriously affect outstanding Government securities, and would not 
interfere with the business of the country, but would therefore assist 
rather than injure the Treasury. 

The investment public was again appealed to by offering small 
blocks of short-dated Treasury notes at reasonable rates of interest 
and due at quarterly periods when income taxes are paid. In 1921 he 
offered two blocks, one June 15 and the other September 15, due in 
three years, the first at 53 and the second at 53. In 1922 he offered 
five blocks ranging from 41 to 44. In 1923 he offered two more blocks. 
These offerings summed up the total of the Victory notes $4,050,000,000, 
and were so arranged as to fall due in convenient amounts at semi- 
annual periods in 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, which afforded the best 
possible plan to meet them when due either by retiring them or re- 
funding them. In the meantime the war-savings stamps were taken up 
as presented. 

To-day the Treasury, instead of facing the enormous sum of $7,500,- 
000,000 due, it sees small blocks due at convenient periods, which 
enables it to meet them as they come due and further enables it to 
clear the way to finance the third Liberty loan of $3,329,000,000, due 
in 1928. 

All this bas been so quietly carried on that usual business needs 
were undisturbed and as a fact the country was not aware of the 
wonderful accomplishments conducted by the Treasury. 


DAILY REDUCTION OF DEBT $2,400,000 


Besides this financing of continuing obligations, the public debt has 
been reduced about $2,400,000 per day since Mr. Mellon took charge. 
Every $1,000,000,000 reduction saves the people $45,000,000. interest a 
year forever. The lowering of the debt bas already saved the people 
over $100,000,000 per year in interest. 

The lowering by 1 per cent of interest on the $7,000,000,000 funded, 
short-dated certificates saved the Government $70,000,000 annually. 
Never in any peried of history has a nation reached such pinnacle 
of financial power as America now enjoys, Never in the range of 
history has any people enjoyed such purchasing power. Never before 
has the average citizen enjoyed as many comforts as here in America. 

- Under the management of Mr. Mellon, a wizard of sound finance, 
the Government has reduced its annual expenditure from seven and 
one-half billion in 1920 to three and one-half billion in 1923-24. It 
has paid an interest charge of a billion dollars a year, it has pro- 
vided in the case of the disabled soldier more than a half billion a 
year, and has met other fixed charges on the Treasury growing out 
of the World War amounting to at least $2,400,000,000, including in- 
terest, sinking fund, and disabled-soldier funds. It has not only lived 
within its income, but it bas met its current obligations, and, in addi- 
tion, it has reduced its permanent debt by $2,400,000 per day since 
March 4, 1921, If this remarkable policy, so-astonishing in its suc- 
cess, is continued, the entire public debt will be paid off within 25 
years. 

All.of these facts considered in the light of the problems presented 
place Mr. Mellon in rank -with the greatest leaders in science and 
art of finance of any country, excelled only by Alexander Hamilton, 
the greatest constructive genius Nérth America ever saw. 


BUDGET—OUER GREATEST REFORM 


By aid of Cangress the administration has been able, through rigid 
adherence to the Budget system, to turn a threatened deficit of $800,- 
000,000 into a surplus of $309,000,000. The budgetary legislation is 
the country’s most important fiscal reform, 

For the first time in our history the greatest business in all his- 
tory is conducted like a well-regulated private enterprise. Adherence 
to this principle is the end to pork-barrel legislation. Economy and 
efficlency are both assured where respect for the taxpayer is demanded, 
as in the orders of our revered President Harding, who supplied the 
driving force compelling all bureau heads to regard the spirit as 
well as the letter of the budgetary’ requirements. Estimates are 
now rational, not mere guesses or speculation. Expenditures are 
applied to secure the greatest efficiency at the lowest outlay. ` 

Respect for sane economy made possible by this reform insures 
against extravagant legislation. Even to-day in the midst of the 
pressure for economie government, there are now pending before 
Congress proposals which, if enacted, would entail an additional billion 
dollars of expenditure. The greatest force against such legislation 
is respect for the Budget requirements. 

This gives the basis for further tax reduction, which is now before 
Congress. The superior results of the Treasury’s financing compels 
respectful attention from all parties to any proposal the Treasury 
head may make. His plan is scientific and sound economically and 
deserves general approval, since it comports with the best thought 
in the science of taxation. His distinction between earned and 
unearned incomes is a sound principle and will be followed. His 
observations upon the withdrawals from production of capital seeking 


protection from confiscatory taxation in tax-exempt securities are 
fortified by the facts and powerfully argues for the lowering of the 
surtax rate to a point not above 25 per cent. 

GENERAL INTEREST IN TAX REDUCTION 


His contention that lower taxes will be reflected in a lower scale 
of living cost is justified in that stimulation of business in an increased 
product will, under the law of supply and demand, be felt in a lower 
price scale. 

All taxes should be so levied as to raise the maximum revenue with the 
minimum disturbance of business in the interest not so much of the, 
capitalist as of the vast portion of our population who depend upon 
industry for their living.. While burden should be laid in accordance 
with ability to pay, it should not be such as to deprive industry of the 
power of the employment of labor. 

No country can prosper substantially that does not care for its 
workers. Steady employment at good wages under the best possible 
conditions is the goal to which our country is aspiring, To do this 
industry must not be penalized and capital must not be driven into 
hiding by confiscatory taxation. 

This is the immediate problem now before Congress to be finally de- 
cided upon soon, 

IMPERATIVE NECESSITY OF PROTECTION 


The derangement of Europe's fiscal system and the frightful decline 
of their circulating media such as for a concrete Illustration, the 
German mark placed the German worker on a scale of wage one-sixth 
of that paid the American wage earner. The same was true in a lesser 
degree with other European countries. The inflow from Europe 
of cheap goods made by cheap labor seriously endangered the American 
producer who could not compete without reducing our standards. ‘This 
is why our high-paid wage demanded protection. The business-destroying 
Underwood bill so paralyzing in 1914 and whose dire results were 
obviated only by-a war prosperity was still on the statute books. Under 
it imports were fairly large but revenues for custom dues were small. 

This southern free trade act was repealed and a national protective 
act took its place. It has been the law since September of 1922. Its 
first full year produced revenues of $540,000,000, nearly one and a half 
times the amount produced in the free-trade regimé. 

Instead of our foreign trade being ruined, as was direly predicted 
by our Democratie leaders, the Commerce Department reports that 
for the first 17 months of the protection measure compared with the 
last 17 months of the free trade law which it displaced the imports 
increased from $3,761,322,000 to $5,353,186,000, or 42 per cent, while 
the exports increased from $5,850,893,000 to $6,025,162,000, or 12 per 
cent, and revenues increased from $521,000,000 to $807,000,000, or 
55 per cent. 

General paralysis of industry bas given way to unprecedented in- 
dustrial prosperity in time of peace. Suffering from general un- 
employment is superseded by an era of greatest activity. 

FOREIGN LOANS—THEY MUST BE PAID 


Steps were also taken to induce European debtor countries to fund 
their debts to us and begin payment. This was accomplished with 
Great Britain, which is now making annual payments on both prin- 
cipal and interest, Other countries are following. All the debtor 
nations are expected to take steps soon to meet their obligations and 
end the foolish talk of cancellation which our people resent. 

AN AMERICAN POLICY ON IMMIGRATION 

For the integrity of a genuine Americanism and the protection of 
the standards of American labor a more selective immigration system 
has been adopted as a permanent American policy of this important 
question. 

AGRIQULTURE—OUR BASIC INDUSTRY 

The Industry quickest to feel the results of war and the slowest to 
recover from it is agriculture. Other industries with quicker turn- 
over, easier credit, and better organized make quicker recovery. 

The rapid liquidation of farm interests with its injurious effects 
called for such remedial legislation as was warranted by the situa- 
tion. This administration enacted the most comprehensive program 
of agricultural rehabilitation yet undertaken, all of which was recom- 
mended by the best agricultural talent in the country and supported by 
parties of all political bias. 

No less than 14 separate laws were enacted, covering a wide range 
of remedial subjects, constructive and protective. The agricultural 
department was reorganized and enlarged with additions of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, reorganization 
of the educational extension system, new livestock reporting system, 
and formation of commodity councils. 

As a result of the national agricultural conference cooperating with 
Congress, there were recommended, enacted, and are now in operation 

(a) Agricultural credits act. 

(b) Agriculture admitted to Federal Reserve Board, 

(c) Revival of War Finance Corporation. 

(d) Emergency and permanent tariff acts. 

(e) Packers and stockyards act. 
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(f) Grain futures act. 

(g) Warehouse act. 

(b) Cotton futures act. 

(i Butter standard act. 

(j) Naval stores act. 

(k) Filled milk act. 

(1) Good roads act. 

The disparity of price between what the farmer pays for his needs 
and what he receives for his products is his complaint. Justice and 
equity demand either less price for his purchases or greater for his 
sales. His purchases are too near the war level, while bis sales are on 
the pre-war level. If the former can not be brought down the latter 
must be brought up. This is the problem, It is economic rather than 
governmental. It should have an economic remedy rather than a 
legislative relief. The farmer is not so much concerned about the how 
as the what in his relief, 

Where safe relief can be afforded it will be done. The matter -is 
before Congress now. The danger to be avoided is against adopting 
unwise nostrums which in the end will prove to be not a remedy but 
an aggravation as bad if not worse than the disease. 


DETERMINING FACTORS ON WHICH THE PEOPLE WILL DECIDE 


These are facts the American people appreciate and they will be 
determining factors in the formation of their judgment to be ex- 
pressed at the polls, The labored efforts to create a political issue, 
the “holier than thou” spasms of certain Senators over what they 
stigmatize as scandals will not be misinterpreted. The American 
electorate is quick to detect a purpose, its discernment is discriminating, 
and if I mistake not it will rebuke the unparalleled spectacle displayed 
by the Senate's grand-jury performances during the last four months. 

The people will demand and will secure all the facts touching the 
oil leases now relied upon for an issue by the Democrats in the com- 
ing presidential contest, 

They will want to know why a policy inaugurated by the Wilson ad- 
ministration with the approval of Democratic leaders in Congress is 
to be condemned as unwise when carried out by a Republican admin- 
istration, : 

They will properly demand to know why Daniels's leases averaging 
royalties to the Goverument of 18.14 per cent were commended as 
important to the Government while Denby's leases in California 
averaging 32 per cent royalties are condemned. 

If leasing these reserves was right when the Democratic adminis- 
tration did it even at a small profit, why is it wrong when the Re- 
publican administration did it at nearly double the profit to the 
Government. 

Whatever may be said the facts when disclosed will show that as 
a business transaction it appears to have been important to the 
Government, It shows that: 

(1) Advantageous royalties were secured. 

(2) Tue reserves were protected by preventing loss from being drained 
off through private owners. 

(3) The Navy was supplied with more than $15,000,000 worth of 
storage constructed without profit and a guaranty of fuel oll in case 
of war, 

(4) The naval preparedness as u necessary means of national defense 
strongly commended this plan as an insurance policy. 

The question of legality of both the leases and the use by the Navy 
of royalties to construct storage facilities has been raised. 

This determination is not the province of the Senate but of the 
courts, and it bas been properly referred to that tribunal by unani- 
mous action of the Senate of all parties. 

The President appointed attorneys, an outstanding Republican and 
an equally eminent Democrat, to conduct the trials. 

The counsel was instructed to proceed in criminal prosecution to 
ascertain any guilt of corrupt conduct by any official. This admin- 
istration will no more shield a Republican official corrupted by oil 
interests than will the American people condone a Democratic candidate 
for President on the pay roll of the same interests. 

THE ADMINISTRATION’S PURPOSE. 


The determined purpose of this administration is to protect the 
Government and its people in all their rights, and while it will refuse 
to shield any wrongdoing whether by friend or foe—and no guilty 
man shall be allowed to escape—it will also as militantly protect the 
honor and rights of individual citizens and demand respect for our 
fundamental institutions of government. Its purpose was forcibly 
stated by the President: 

For us we propose to follow the clear, open path of justice. 
There will be immediate, adequate, unshrinking prosecution, crim- 
inal and civil, to punish the guilty and to protect every national 
interest. In this effort there will be no politics and no partisan- 
ship. It will be speedy; it will be just. I am a Republican, but 
I can not on that account shield anyone because he is a Republican. 
I am a Republican, but I can not on that account prosecute 
anyone because he is a Democrat,” 
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The conduct of the Senate as an open grand jury into which, by the 
agency of. committees, and through which, by immunity of Members, 
there have been pouring the slime and filth of perverted man and 
woman, a character of testimony which would be excluded from any 
court in the land but which is sought and received by the Senate under 
the excuse that it is an investigation and not a trial, to say the least, 
will be sharply scrutinized by the people. As Secretary Hughes said 
last night in his famous address: 

“Let it be understood that we do not condone wrong; we ex- 
tenuate no crime. We would not put any obstacle in the way of 
discovery and punishment of any official dereliction. We would 
bring to the bar of justice every dishonest official and every 
perverter of administration in or out of office. This is a duty which 
ean be, and will be, competently discharged by the appropriate 
agencies without any sacrifice of constitutional procedure. 

“Neither political party has a monopoly of virtue or of rascal- 
ity, There are crooks in every community and in every party. 
Now and then one gets into office. Let wrongs be exposed and 
punished, but let no partisan Pecksniffs affect ‘a holier than thou’ 
attitude. The corrupting eurrency may be found in Democratic 
satchels. One who is corrupt is as faithless to his party as to his 
Government. Guilt is personal, and corruption knows no party. 

“To-day counsel of eminent ability and unimpeachable integrity, 
selected from both the great parties by Republican President, are 
taking appropriate legal proceedings by which all the questions 
which have been raised as to the leasing of the public domain will 
be thrashed out, every public interest will be safeguarded, and 
every guilty person punished, These cases are in the courts, where 
they belong, and the courts will decide. It would be foolish, false, 
and unpatriotic to breed distrust either of the integrity of the Goy- 
ernment or of the soundness of American life. That would be to 
assail the honor of the hosts of officials devoting their lives with 

+ unselfish fidelity to the country’s interests.” 

This is the excuse for the shameful performances of what is alleged 
to be the greatest legislative body in the world, and it is the pro- 
cedure which has placed the Senate on trial before the people of the 
country whose disgust is vocal and resentment bitter, so clearly dis- 
played by every medium of communication of general intelligence. 

In such cycle of thinking now apparent In the Senate no public 
official is exempt from innuendo if not open charge. It is the boast 
that this campaign of vituperatioh is to include all Cabinet members, 

The Secretary of the Treasury is the present object of attack, “The 


cause is not difficult to see. He has outlined a tax reduction program 


which has gripped the sound business judgment as no other proposal 
in this generation, Where argument can not succeed, vituperation 
will be tried, In the recent assaults upon this official the Senate 
reminded one of a minstrel performance with the end-men leading in 
the gibes, amusing to themselves if to no no else. 


HYSTERIA IN THE SENATE 


Complaint is heard everywhere against the quiescent attitude of 
Republican leaders for not rebuking such practices. But what is the 
use of rebuke under such a situation? 

The Senate has for the time being laid aside its legislative function 
and temporarily turned itself into a political training ground for 
partisan purposes. Its attention is not on the resolution but on the 
preamble. Its atmosphere is not one of deliberation, but of inquisi- 
tion. Its oratory is addressed not to the Senate, but rather to the 
galleries and headlines. The importance of measures is lost in the 
necessity for votes. Its fervor is seasonal, marked by national elec- 
tions, Party advantage as the dominant motive is not dangerous 
where majority control is possible. But it becomes serious where 
factional differences destroy party solidarity and all party responsi- 
bility by permitting minority control. 

This situation at Washington accounts for the peculiar political 
maneuvers which have precipitated this campaign of slander in which 
the Senate has reached an alarmingly low level as a deliberative body. 
The country is aghast over this declension of the greatest legislative 
body in the world, its upper branch of the Congress of the greatest 
Republic of all history, a standard earned by the character and ability 
of its past. The remedy is not in the main on the floor of the Senate. 
It lies with the electorate, which must pay the frightful cost of such 
condition. 

THR COUNTRY’S LEADERSHIP 


In the midst of this orgy of slander, this spree of muckraking, this 
riot of vituperation and crimination where stalwart statesmen seem to 
have lost their former poise, where a self-respecting minority has 
abandoned a test of political theories for a try-out of the mere vaude- 
ville, to the disgust of Senators on both sides of the aisle, and to the 
amazement of the country at large, there looms one figure, the leader 
at the head of the Government, concerned over the trend of the forces 
of disintegration displayed in legislative circles, who has uttered a 
timely caution, if not warning, to call back the Senate to its proper 
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function of legislation. In the midst of the storm of abuse there 
he stands, unmoved by clamor, his course determined by consclentious f 
scruples of what is the just course to take. 

Few are his words, decisive in his judgment. His comprehension 
of pending problems is broad, his vision clear, and his action dauntless. 
His conception of public duty forestalls the employment of mere pot- 


ical expedieney, While he highly prizes the honor of the great office 


which he adorns, he refuses to sacrifice his chances to serve the public: 


by yielding to the pressure of party advantages against his judgment 
of proper official conduct, i 

“THlls political philosophy is well exemplified in hfs past official career. 
This ls confirmed by his messages as President. 

His direct and unequivocal method of attacking problems’ grips the 
public mind. His evident desire to do justice stimulates public con- 
fidence. His sense of fairness provokes support and disarms the forces 
of eltish and sordid interests from whatever source. 

The simpHeity of his early life wonderfully appeals to the average 
citizen of the Republic. 

The great work begun and carried on by our beloved and lamented 
President Harding was taken up by Calvin Coolidge where it was laid 
down by his noble predecessor. 

The country is fortunate in having at its head at this time this man, 
a leader of whom it ts said he has more goods on the shelf and less 
in the show windows than au man of our history. 

America stands to-night on the high level of world leadership in all 
that makes for world power. She rightfully has won the reputation 
of “wanting nothing not her own.” She enjoys the greatest prestige 
of any nation of history; she numbers a people with the largest per- 
centage of self-reliant and independent citizenship in the world, Her 
citizens man to matt are better fed, better clothed, better educated, 
better prepared to meet and solve the problems of life, and happier in 
the exercise of the rights of a people in government than can be 


found in any other country ‘or at any other time in the history or 


civilizition. 


In the midst of the slime ahd mad of an approaching presidential 
contest the filth has not touched him. In the partisan siege with the 
javelius of malice aimed at him, his armor is untouched. 

In the Inbored attempt of misguided politicians to connect him with 
recent oil transactions his good name is untarnished, his honor un- 
sulfied, and his maligners indicted by an outraged public opinion, 

Above the Hiss of the attempted slander is heard and will be heard 
again the voice of popular approval of the efforts of Calvin Coolidge. 
The American electorate have never yet failed to rebuke the studied 
efforts to besmirch an honest, upright leader of her people. In this 
case as In 1920 it will again rebuke the mäligners of the honor of a 
conscientious public servant. In the coming contest Calvin Coolldge 
will lead’ the American people ‘along the safe route of their national 
ambition to insure the greatest prosperity to all the people of this 
Republic and assist, wherein it Is effeetual and safe, the world out of 
its chaotic condition into the channels of orderly progress, with small 
regard for past complaints of those who may be displeased because we 
refused to ratify the unfortunate Versailles treaty, declined to enter 
the Wilson League of Nations, resisted the cancellation of Muropean 
loans, and kept ourselves free from European rivalries and complica- 
tions, Our course in the future as In the past will be an American 

_policy, to guard well American sovereignty and independence, to insure 
the birthright of freedom through the preservation of our American 
institutions, preserving that freedom from entangling alliances by 
which we may render that Jarger service to our own people and safely 
cooperate with all nations in advancing the progress of the peace of 


the world. To such a consummation is on# Nation advancing under | 


the leadership of that statesman who, Lincolnlike, exemplified’ Amer- 
ica’s pride when as an American boy from the frugal home, by ald 
of American institutions, he climbed to the very pinnacle of fame, 
from which eminence he to-night bears this honor in a way which 
comports with ‘his high dignity. 

The eloquence of his silence, the clearness of his Judgment, the con- 
ciseness of his decisions, the fearlessness of his actions, all reflect the 
majesty of a character that the American people appreciate, as is 
already displayed by a current! of public approval that is rapidly reach- 
ing the flood tide. While to all of us it is pleasing, to you, his neigh: 
bors and his bome folks, it must be most gratifying. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House insisted on 
its amendments to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for 
the relief of the drought-stricken farm areas of New Mexico, 
disagreed to by the Senate, agreed to the conference requested 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Wann of New. York, and 
Mr. ASWELL were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 
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RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is 
upon the amendment offered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr, Srumons]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hope that the 
amendment will not be adopted. My reason for saying so is 
that I believe it will be an embarrassment to the consuls in 
the issuance of visé certificates and that it will not attain the 
end for which the proponent of the amendment is striving. 
Its effect is best Illustrated by our experience in recent immi- 
gration, Last year there came to the United States 25,905 
farm laborers and 12,503 farmers, a total of 38,000 farmers and 
farm workers. More than 10 per cent of them went to the State 
of Pennsylvania, more than 10 per cent of them went to New 
York, and yet I think it is a safe statement that of those farm- 
ers and farm laborers who went to Pennsylvania and New 
York not one in fifty ever went near a farm. They went right 
to the cities and to the mill towns and went to work In the 
mills. ‘Chey did it for just one reason, that the pay attainable 
there was far higher than the pay attainable on a farm. ' 

If I thought the amendment would accomplish the result for 
which the Senator is striving, I believe I, would support it, 
because I realize how much our farmers need labor; and yet; 
from our experience in my State—and I believe it true all 
over the Unlon—we find that the cities and the factories, ; 
with their high rates of wages, are drawing people out of the 
country, and nothing we can do by legislation can stop. it. 

If this amendment be adopted, and if 50 per cent of the quota 
of immigrants shall be composed of farmers: and farm. laborers, | 
skilled men, nevertheless that drain will go on. We can not 
establish any system of semislavery in this country that will 
hold them on the farms after they get here. Heonomie causes 
will continue to work their invincible will; these men will be 
drawn from the country, no matter if they shall be admitted 
as farmers; but if we increase: the labor supply in the cities 
and in the country the effect.is felt all over the country. It 
does not matter whether a laborer be brought to the city or 
whether he be brought to the farm, the labor shortage is 
relieved just by the extent of one unit, and the effect is felt in 
both places. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. j 

Mr. WILLIS. I take it from the Senator's argument that 
it is his understanding of the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] that it is to operate without the 
quotas. My understanding of the amendment is that he keeps 
the number ‘of preferred immigrants within the quota, so that 
the total number is not at all increased; that it simply ‘pro- 
vides for a preference to a certain class of laborers. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I quite understand that, and F 
thought I made it clear in what T first said; that the Amend- 
ment does not propose to increase the quota. My objection is 
not that it is going to enlarge the amount of immigration in the 
aggregate but that it will embarrass the consul whose duty it 
will be to pick the very best immigrants from amongst the 
applicants who come to him. l 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr: President, I desire to ask if the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would agree to the amendment pro- 
vided, beginning at the end of line 6, there be omitted the 
words. “and to experienced farm laborers who are going to 
agricultural districts to engage in farming”; also, in lines 
9 and 10, there be omitted the words “ for skilled farm labor- 
ers”; and then, on, the next page, in line, 10, the percentage 
was changed to 10 instead of 50? In that way, the amend- 
ment would simply. provide for the admission of what might be 
called ‘master farmers,” but not of laborers, and would allow 
the admission in case of necessity to any State of persons 
skilled in agriculture; but would not permit the subterfuge, 
which I think the Senator is right in, suggesting, enabling many 
to. come as farm laborers who would never appear upon the 
farm. It strikes me that, with those omissions, it might be 
possible to accomplish what. the Senator from North „Carolina 
has in mind aud at the same time ayoid what. the Senator 


from Pennsylvania has suggested as à possible evil. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that any reduction in 
the obligatory percentage is an improvement, and to that ex- 
tent the suggestion of the Senator from New York is an im- 
provement; but, Mr. President, there are other industries whica 
are equally in need of labor. For instance, in the last year 
the total number of plasterers who came to this country was 
only 503, and yet plasterers are being sought for all over the 
United States, and building operations are impeded because of 
the lack of them. The same is true of bricklayers and stone- 
masons, und as to the other building trades. If we once begin 
giving preferences within the quota according to industries, I 
am afraid we shall be opening the door for a great deal of 
trouble for ourselves and injustice among the various indus- 
tries with which we try to deal. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I desire to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania if the bill does not already propose to give a prefer- 
ence to immigrants who,are members of the families, the wives 
and children, of men who have already migrated here? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill does give a preference 
to the relatives of American citizens, but it does not give any 
preference to one industry over another. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyi- 
vania objects to the amendment because he thinks, in the first 
place, that we will not be able to secure such skilled farmers or 
trained farm labor as we desire. If that be the only objection 
to the amendment, it seems to me that the objection carries too 
little weight, in view of the fact that, if we do not provide for 
a preference, farm labor and skilled farmers may come, but 
they may not be of the character we desire to come into this 
country; they may not be a class who are skilled in the things 
that we desire skilled labor to do. We want skilled labor to do 
a specific thing, namely, to help us in the economical process of 
diversification and the introduction of new methods of farm- 
ing, and we can not get those without providing a preference. 
Preference is essential. It will hurt nobody, because, if there 
is not a preference, anybody who wants to come can come if he 
can comply with the ordinary tests governing the admissibility 
of immigrants. 

I recognize the fact, Mr. President, that there is a scarcity 
of labor in some of the industries and in some of the trades, 
as well as in agriculture. We have by our present restrictions 
upon immigration brought about a shortage of labor in a cer- 
tain class of factories, especially in the industries which have 
heretofore recruited their labor, chiefly their common labor, 
from Italy and the countries of southern and eastern Europe. 
There may at times be a scarcity of carpenters and plasterers 
and others, but this amendment will not prevent their coming 
in, for the proposed preference still leaves 50 per cent of the 
quota that may be filled by carpenters and plasterers who may 
desire to come to this country. 

The reason why the farmer is entitled to so large a prefer- 
ence as compared with the industrial enterprises grows out of 
the fact that the industries under present conditions are sup- 
plying their shortage at the expense of the farmer. The farmer 
is not supplying his shortage at the expense of the factory. 
The farmers are losing, but they are losing to the factories, 
The farmers propose to inaugurate a new method which will 
require a different class of farmers and of farm laborers if 
we are to make the transition from the old to the new method 
economically and without too much waste. We are doing no 
wrong to the industrial interests of the country if we take for 
the farm a larger share than the industries take, because they 
are taking from the farmer nearly half of all of their labor, 

Mr. President, I am not wedded to the percentage preference 
that is provided in my amendment. In view of the fact that we 
have very drastically limited the quotas, and in view of the 
large demand on the part of the farmers as the result of losing 
their labor to the industries, I thought 50 per cent was not too 
much, but I have no irrevocable commitment to that percentage. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am interested in the Senator's amend- 
ment, but I should like to hear him discuss the phase of it 
which I am about to mention. It seems now that agriculture is 
suffering from an overproduction. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. In certain lines. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Well, it is certainly true of cotton and 
corn and wheat and meat. They are not paying the cost of 
production. Is it really a kindness—and I am serious, and I 
should like the Senator's attention to this phase of the subject— 
to bring in more farmers when the farmers of native-born 
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stock are being driven off of the land every year by the surplus 


production of the farms finding no market? 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think they are driven 
off the farms because of the surplus not finding a market. I 
think it is rather because the South—and I speak particularly 
of that section with which I am more familiar—has concen- 
trated upon one crop and has raised a much larger amount 
of that crop than the world requires, Even with the boll weevil 
cutting down our annual production 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 bales, 
we are supplying more than the world now demands. 

Under the old conditions, before the advent of the weevil 
infestation, we were producing in this country from five to six 
million bales of cotton in excess of the world’s demand. As a 
result the price of cotton, even before the war, before the boll 
weevil came, was not remunerative; and it was because the one 
crop that we made was not profitable. This very largely, I think, 
resulted from the fact that we did not adequately diversify, 
and the consequence was that our farms were to some extent 
even then deserted by their owners and were turned over to 
tenants. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The thing I have in mind is that we are 
assured here that the wheat grower has utterly collapsed, that 
the cost of production is very much greater than the market 
price of the cereal; the corn grower is protesting that he is 
ruined; the stock raiser is likewise saying that he gets not the 
cost of production; and certainly the Senator will agree that 
the cotton grower is not prosperous. It is not so, at least, In 
the country from which I come. It is not so much that the 
landlord is leaving his farm; the tenant likewise is going, and 
neither of them is getting the cost of production; and if the 
story told by the wheat growers be true—and I have not ques- 
tioned it—we can buy their wheat for very much less than it 
costs them to produce it. That being true, why would it be 
wise to bring into this country a lot of farmers to increase 
our production and still further depress the price of agricul- 
tural products? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It will not increase the production of the 
particular crop that we grow in the West or the South. The 
diversified scheme will reduce that production. It will do more 
than that, Mr. President. One of the evils of the one-erop sys- 
tem is that the farmer who raises only cotton does not raise 
those things that he needs for his own consumption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will take my time on the bill, then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will take his 
time on the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. One of the troubles with the cotton farmer 
is that he raises cotton and does not raise the things that he 
needs to support his family. If he would raise less cotton and 
raise the things that he consumes on his farm; if he would 
raise sufficient hay and sufficient corn instead of buying his hay 
and corn in the Middle West; if he would raise his butter and 
his meat and his beef, he would cut down enormously his 
expenses and at the same time he would cut down the crops 
that he is overproducing, and in the general result he would 
be very greatly benefited. The profits of cotton would be very 
much greater if the cotton farmer lived at home; and diversi- 
fication means that the cotton farmer will hereafter live at 
home and the wheat farmer will hereafter live at home. He will 
not produce as much wheat and as much cotton, and thereby 
depress the price, but he will save in his living expenses enor- 
mously by producing, through diversification, those things that 
now he must buy. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Is it the Senator’s impression that bring- 
ing more farmers here 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Segator’s pardon, but I want a 
little more of my time hereafter, and I would lose it if I 
yielded further to Senators. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina stated that he was not wedded to his amendment asking for 
a preference.for 50 per cent of farmers and farm laborers. I 
think it would be well if he would amend it so as to cut it in 
half and ask for only 25 per cent preference. 

As I understand the amendment, the first section of it pro- 
vides for skilled farmers. Am I correct? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And the second for farm laborers? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and I will say to the Senator, if he 
will permit me, that skilled farmers are practically defined in 
the amendment. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; it applies to skilled farmers of a certain 
class defined in it. I would suggest that he combine those sec- 
tions, and only ask for a 25 per cent preference for the two 
together, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, that would be 


accomplished if the pereentage were just reduced from 50 to 25 


per cent. 

Mr. SHIELDS. From 25 to 12}? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; from 50 to 25. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator has 25 per cent 
Has he changed it? j 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it is written so that the total amount in 
both sections shall be only 50 per cent, so if we reduce it to 
25 per cent it will cut it in half. j 

Mr, SHIELDS. The total amount, then, is only 25 per cent. 
That will answer the purpose, I did not know that it had been | 
amended in that way. That is not the way I read it. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Raen] a question. I do not believe he is in the Chamber 
right now, however. The difficulty of keeping these farmers on 
the farm after they get here is a very great one, and I doubt 
very much if the problem eqn be solved. This can not be done 
with farm laborers, as the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said. They will go where there are factories, where there are 
mills or mines, and they will soon be in them. Jt is said that 
there are now over 200,000 surplus miners in this country, and 
they are chiefly foreigners. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania... Mr. President, did the Sen- 
ator wish to ask me a question? I was standing right beside 
him, but he did not see me. 

Mr. SHIRLDS. I wished- to know whether part of the per- 
sens skilled in farming who came in were farmers, or whether 

` they. were all farm laborers? id ts 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Twenty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred of them were farm laborers; 12,200, as I recall the 
figures, were farmers, ; 

Mr. SHIPLDS. I thank the Senator. I think the farmers 
could be held upon the farms. I do mot believe the farm 
laborers could be. Im fact, I do not believe they would ever 
go to North Carolina or the country where the ‘Senator from 
North Carolina thinks they could be located; but, again, 50 
per cent would have been too much. We give a preference 
under this law to the near relntives. 

While I favor allowing these skilled farmers to come, I do 
not favor taking the same course with the laborers, because 
they will not stay on the farm, and because we have just as 
good labor here as anywhere in the world, and, for that matter, 
we have skilled farmers. The farmers of Wennessee know as 
well how to diversify rops and raise everything that is pro- 
vided for In this bill as any in Bupope or any other country in 
the world. They do not need any teaching. They diversity 
their crops and produce almost everything. ! 

As the bill mow stands, from 2001000 to 225,000 Canadlans and 
Mexicans Will dome annually to this country, largely men that 
enguge in agricuiture, and especially the Mexicans. I do not 
know what the Senate is going to do with the amendment that 
proposes to put them under the quota law, and a very large 
number of them» will come anyway. f j 

I see in the morning paper that- the Seeretary of Labor, Mr. 
Davis, says that we have mo surplus of employment in this 
conntry; that we are doing well to find jobs for the men that 
we have here. His language is that we are having trouble to 
find work for Americans to do. Mealy, the trouble with labor 
in this country is that our people baye rather gotten the habit 
of allowing the ‘hard work to be done by foreigners and do not 
do it themselves. 

It is well known that they will not work in the same fleld or 
by the side of them. When that character of labor is no 
longer here our own people will work. They have done tho 
work in the past; they will do it again. There is no more 
intelligent labor, no more ‘skilled labor of any kind in the 
world than there is in the United States. I believe they ought 
to be well paid, and I do not believe they ought to have any 
cheap compétition or low standards of living such as this 
foreign labor brings to them, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am, personally, very 
heartily in favor of the spirit of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carotina [Mr. Simmons]; A 

When the State of Michigan was first admitted to the Union, 
because of the lack of egriculturists to take up the farms, a 
commission was sent abroad by that State to induce farmers 
of the right type to come to Michigan, and that act on the 
part of the State did much to develop it in an agricultural 
way. 

We in New York City have an interest in this bill. The 
production of milk for our city—fluid milk which can be de- 
livered there pure and free from souring—is a great problem. 
We now ‘get milk from seven States and from the Dominion of 
Canada, Three million quarts of milk are deliveréd in New 


| 


in. each section, i 


| States actually to 


York City every morning. Put side by side these bottles make 
a line 167 miles long. I suppose we are drinking more milk 
mow than we did some time ago, but, be that as it may, there 
is need in our section for more skilled dairymen, and under. 
the provisions of this amendment, if it were adopted, those 

en copld be brought in from other countries. I do 
think, however, that the Senator from Pennsylvania has raised 
a yery. important criticism when he suggests that these farm 
laborers would come in under that excuse and engage in some 
other enterprise, Therefore, Mr. President, I desire to offer 
an amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
North Carolina, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, suppose they were to come 
in and go to some other employment. Would anybody be hurt? 
If they do not come in as farm laborers they can come in any- 
way. It does not add one iota to the number that may come in. 

Mr. COPELAND, It is my judgment, Mr. President, that 
the amendment I am offering will help to carry out the main 
Spirit of the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Caroling, but if he doubts that 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not doubt it, because I do not know 
what it is. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am proposing to amend the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Carolina by striking out 
the last two words on line 5 of the first page and all of lines 
6 and 7, the words “and to experienced farm laborers who 
are going to some agricultural district to engage in farming.” 

Under such a provision skilled persons coming to the United 
5 7 6 enter into agriculture will be permitted to 


Then, on line 9, I suggest the omission af the last three 


words “for skilled farm“ and the first two words of the next 


line, “laborers or.“ We should provide then for the admis- 
sion of skilled farmers. 

Then, on the next page, I propose to strike out from lines 6 
and 7 the words and experienced farm laborers,” and I would 
change the percentage to 10 per cent instead of 50, on line 10. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Ten per cent of what? 

Mr. QOPELAND, Ten per cent “of the quota allotted to 
such country.” I Will aecept 25 per cent, which I think the 
Senator has already suggested. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President, what is this dicker that is 
going on upon the other side? Some of us would like to know. 
What is this 10 per cent and 25 per dent business? What is the 
Senator's amendment? i 

Mr, COPELAND. I notice that whenever a, percentage is 
mentioned the Senator from Ohio is on his feet. [Laughter.] 
It is proposed to change the figures on Une 10 to 25 per cent 
instead of 50 per cent, as suggested by Senator, In answer 
to what the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Capnawax] has said, 
I believe that under the safeguards p sed in the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Seumons] about the 
legislature or the governor calling upon the Secretary of Labor, 
and that there should be formulated regulations to insure that 
these persons go to the specified locations, the matter is taken 
care of. ‘Therefore I present this amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. T yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not quite understand the first amend- 
ment the Senator suggests. It seems to me, if I followed him 
correctly, that there would be no meaning to the language 
after striking out the last two words on line 5, page J, at least 
of the nt of the amendment I have before me. That is 
where I understand the Senator proposes his first amendment, 
to strike out the words “agriculture and.” 

‘Mr. COPELAND, No; I propose to strike out “and expe- 
rienced farm laborers,” limiting it to persons who are skilled 
in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or animal husbandry, and 
leaving out the skilled labor or the experienced farm laborers. 
Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator does now; but I understood 
him to say in his first statement that he proposed to strike out 
the words *‘ agriculture and.“ He referred to the last two 


words in line 5. 


Mr. COPELAND. No; I begin with the comma, on line 5, 
and propose to strike out the rest of that paragraph. 

Mr. STURIANG. The words, then, “and to experienced 
farm laborers who are golug to some agricultural district tp 
engage in farming” the Senator would strike out? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, Senator; and the ¢orresponding 
words where they appear elsewhere ‘in the amendment, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator why ‘he 
would insist upon striking those words out in the second sec- 
tion, in view of the fact that that applies only to an applica- 
tion made by the governor of a State or the legisiature of a 
Stute for Jaborers for à particular locality in that State to 
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meet a pressing need, which has to be approved by the Secre- 
tary? 


ry. 
Mr. COPELAND: Iam glad to accept, the suggestion of the, 
Senator from North Carolina and omit from my, amendment 


any reference to the second section of. the amendment proposed 


by the Senator from North Carolina, paragraph (d). 

Mr: SIMMONS, Ifthe Senator will pardon me, he has some 
time left, and T wish to. make this suggestion to him. The 
Senator referred to the statement. of tha Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr: President, L Will speak in my own time on the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well! 

Mr: SIMMONS. I desire to address myself to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from New York. As I Said 

The PRESIDENT’ pro tempore. Is the Senator from New 
York yielding to the Senator from Narth, Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is speaking. in his own. time 
now, I believe. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Tam speaking to the amendment offered, by 
the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDENT’ pro tempore. The Senator from. North 
Carolina is now speaking upon fhe amendment offered by the 
Senator from New, York. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator proposes to strike out the 
words relating to experienced farm laborers in the first, parar 
graph of the amendment. T presume he proposes to do that be- 
cause of the suggestion made by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that if those farm laborers come into, this. country. they, will not 
stay, on the farm, but in a short time will go somewhere else 
Ir that should Happen, nobody would be hurt, because if this 
preference is not put in Here that number of farm. laborers 
could come into this country, not as farm laberers hut as.immi- 
pent and could go where they pleased. I see no, force in 
that. 

We are not asking for experienced farm labor and skilled 
farmers to meet the agricultural conditions of the country as 
a whole. The Senator from, Tennessee was correct when he 
said they had skilled: farmers and skilled, farm laborers, in 
Tennessee. We have skilled farmérs and skilled farm laborers 
in some sections of North Carolina, and they are in no distress 
in regard to labor or any other agricultural condition in those 
sections. They are pr us. They. are asking for, relief, in 
the sections of the SoutifWhere. they have but one crop, which 
has become unprofitable in cultivation, and where there is a 
loss of labor growing. out of the faet that laborers in the cotton 
fields find it unprofitable to. remain. there. 

We. are not asking this, relief for the whole country, but, fon 
sections, where this condition, exists, sections where the question 
of diversification is a new. question, where the- conditions, that 
make diversification necessary is-a new, condition. That does 
not, apply to the whole country, and nobody has. contended. that 
it does. In the South it applies only, to the Cotton Belt, and 
only to a part of the Cotton Belt to that, part of the Gotton 
Belt that has been destroyed as. a. cotton growing seetion, by the 
advent of the bell, weeyil, and lost its value to the industry, be- 
cause the value of that crop, has. been. destroyed.. 

T do not think, therefore, Mr. President, that the farmers- of 
that section ought, to be cut off from the experienced, farm laber. 
They. can. not diversify, crops; they. can not go. into animal 
industry; they, can, not. go into reforestation; they can, not go 
into diversification. on, a broad. scale, unless they haye labor 
that understands that method of farming; and in, the Cotton 
Belt of the South, specially that part of the Gotton Belt, we 
have not such, lahor. 

Mr. MCCORMICK, Mr. President, has the Senator contem:. 
plated. the bringing of bankrupt farmers, from the: Northwest to 
his State to carry on that work?. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. We have: never in the South been successful 
in bringing farmers from the West. I doubt very much whether 
farmers from the stricken sections of the West could be in- 
duced: to come. to the equally: stricken sections. of the South. 


But, Mr. President, there Is in Holland and in Sweden a highly | 


trained class of farmers and farm laborers. who: are ready to 
come, we have every assurance. We have investigated it, and 
they are ready to come, and they are the people we want. In 
those countries, farm labor is especially qualified: and fitted for 


the kind: of farming we: want to inaugurate in the South. We 


have brought quite a num 
Mr. SHIPSTRAD:, Mr. President 


Mr. SIMMONS. I have but a little time, and L can nat yield. 


We have brought a number of those people into North Care» 
line from that section of Europe —farmers and farm laborers, 
'Dhey have stayed there, They have paid for their 10-acre farm: 


to: day, and. are, going to remain, there. because they are making 
a big profit, In 10. or 12. years. every man, of; those. wha, came 
‘and: settled that colony. in my State, has became an independent 
man with, considerable wealth.. 

Mr. BBUCH obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the Senator fram 
Maryland proceeds the Chain desires to ask the Senator from 
New York which one of his two amendments he offers? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, L am sorry if I. did not 
make if clear. I desire to strike from. paragraph (e), two wards 
online 5 and all of lines 6 and 7 and to insert in line 10, on paga 
2, the figures ‘“25 in place of the figures 50.“ 

The PRESIDENT’ pro, tempore, Then the Chair assumes 
that tiie Senator from New York asks that these two amend- 
ments be voted upon at the same time. 

Mr. COPELAND: As a single amendment. 

The 3 pro tempore, IS there objection to that 
course 

Mr. SIMMONS. May, T understand the Senator from, Now 
York? I undarstand the Senator confines.his amendment now 
to the first subsection, and it. Is to strike out all of, subsection 
(e), commencing with, the word. “and” on line 5, page 1. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. That is the Senator's amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is right. 

Mr. BRUCK. Mr. President, I hope that this amendment 
will not be adopted. The Senator from North Carolina. has 
evidently been induced almost entirely by loeal considerations 
to offer it, and I have no quarrel with him on that account 

T venture to say that he is hardly more in sympathy. with 
his own religion than I am, and that he. is hardly more familiar 
with its wants. Some. years ago. I was making an address 
hefore the North. Carolina. Society, of the city, of Baltimore, and 
T said that I was not so fortunate as to have been born in 
North Carolina, but that I was born in Virginia sa near the 
boundary. line between that. State and North Carolina that a 
crow could pick up his evening meal on my father’s. plantation 
and yet with ease roost in the pines of North Carolina after 
dark on the same day. I am thoroughly, conversant, L claim, 
witli all, the peculiar social; political, and economic. conditions 
of. the State of North Carolina. 

With great respect, if seems to me that the view that tle 
Senator from North Carolina has taken of the question. in- 
volved! in his amendment is a, suicidal’ one. First, lie states 
that a great exodus of farm laborers from North. Carolina. 
is going on. Then, in the next breath, he pleads for- the privi- 
lege ofi importing from abroad a considerable number of farm 
| laborers. into that State. Assuming; that he con get lis 
| foreign farmers to settle in North Carolina at all, has he any, 
good reason for believing that they might not in a short time 
| obey exactly the same impulses which have impelled so many 

native North Carolinians: to abandon tlie farms of North Caro- 
lina? He need not trouble himself about the exodus: of native 
population. That will cure itself. Migrations of that kind liave 
been going on ever since the beginnings of the human race 
andi quieken and slacken: in accordance with definite economic 
: laws. j 

! I recolleet that many years ago, after the Ctyil’ War, there 
‘was just sueli mr exodus from North Crrolina as now altirms 
ithe Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. Both: of 
the Senators from: North: Carolina I am sure, will reeall that 
time. There: was a great deal) of apprehension then just as 
there i now om the: part of the planters of North Carolina. 
‘I recall the further fact that Frederick Douglass; the negro: 
orator, poch- poohed i the: idea tliat the exodus would amount to 
‘anything. He said with: his: rare: gift for imagery; The dust’ 
flies, the eurth remains, and he was: right The Senator from 
North Carolina need not give himself ttie slightest fear that 
after, all: the dust that is rising at the present time shall have 
floated: off: there will be plenty of good selid) hlack earth in- the’ 
‘soil of North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mn President 

The PRESIDENT pro: tempore., Does: the Senator from: 
Maryland yield’ to the: Senator from North: Carolina? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield, but I hope the Senator will be brief 
beeause I do not want to be deprivediof any of my time, which 
is very short. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator refers: to an episode in North 
Carolinn. That emigration from the State about whith the 
‘Senator speaks and against: which we protested! grew 80 
serious; drawing our labor to, such an extent that the: legisla- 
ture of the State had: tœ enaet: very: strict lawe: imposing the: 
severesh penalties; both imprisonment: and. fine, upon anybedy 
whe came into, the Stats fbr the purpose af: soliciting labor and 


and they have paid for their 20-acre farm, and they are there: inducing: it to leave the: State, That wus. n situation that was 
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almost as acute as the present situation. A man wakes up in 
the morning and finds his whole farm abandoned by his labor. 

Mr, BRUCE. In other words, the Senator became needlessly 
panic-stricken then just as he Is needlessly panic-stricken now. 
That situation rectified itself. In a short time natural laws 
began to operate and the efflux from North Carolina ceased; 
and so, with some shift in existing economic conditions, will 
the present efflux also cease, A 

I would like to ask the Senator whether he has gene into 
any arithmetical calculation to determine what the immigra- 
tion under his amendment would amount to? As I understand 
it, probably some 65,000 persons altogether would come into 
this country under the provisions of the pending bill and re- 
main here. The gross quota is fixed by the pending bill at 
150,000 persons, but from that amount must be deducted the 
10 per cent of immigrants who never use their visés. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is 240,000. 

Mr. BRUCE. That does not really affect the force of my 
reasoning. There must be deducted also 33 per cent for the 
immigrants who return to the lands from which they came. 
That leaves a net which, when distributed over the whole 
United States, would give a mere handful of immigration to 
the State of North Carolina. ` 

Mr, COPELAND, I was wrong, may I say to the Senator. 
It was 170,000. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the Senator from New York. He says 
the quota is 170,000. I thought it was 150,000. Of course, his 
correction is too immaterial to prejudice my argument. 

I could not conceive of anything likely to be mare futile 
than an attempt to bring farm laborers from abroad into such 
a State as North Carolina. It is like Virginia and other 
Southern States. Its circumstances are such that it must 
simply rely on its own internal resources for increased popu- 
lation. 

Any deficit of negro population that may result from the 
outflow of negroes from the State of North Carolina—such 
is the infinite capacity of the human race for self-multipli- 
cation—would be soon offset by an increase in the native 
population itself. The Senator knows just as well as I do 
that all efforts to bring farmers from the Northern Siates of 
the Union to the farms of the South have proved wholly 
abortive. We have had our immigration commissioners, our 
immigration agents, and our advertising agents of one sort 
and another and we have endeavored by all means in our 
power to persuade our own flesh and blood, our own kith and 
kin in other States of the Union to come down and settle 
south of the Potomac, but with little success. The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] stated the other day 
that the entire foreign element in North Carolina amounts 
to only 1 per cent or less. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is less than 1 per cent. 

Mr. BRUCE. The whites will not go into a State like 
North Carolina, either from abroad or from other States of 
the Union, to any great extent as farm laborers because just 
as soon as they do they are brought at once into competition 
with the negro: population, and also into competition with 
whites whose modes and standards of living are in many re- 
spects very different from those to which they have been ac- 
customed. 

Now, I do not consider that altogether such a bad state of 
things because it has at least, preserved the pristine purity of 
the blood of the people that originally colonized the State of 
North Carolina. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
upon the amendment now pending has expired. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will take the rest of my time on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can not speak 
upon two amendments at the same time. The Senator can 
take his 10 minutes upon the bill at this time. 

Mr. BRUCE. Am I not at liberty, first, to take 10 min- 
utes on the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina 
and then 10 minutes on the amendment of the Senator from 
New York? i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is upon 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then I reserve my time on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
can take 10 minutes upon the bill if he so desires at this time. 

Mr. BRUCE. Something may arise to make me wish to take 
it at another time, and I reserve my 10 minutes. 

Mr, McCORMICK. Mr. President, it is with no unkindly 
reflection upon his purpose that I venture to suggest that the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS], 
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if it were not an amendment, might be entitled “A bill further 
to injure the farmers of the Northwest in the supposed interest 
of the farmers of the Southeast.” 

There is now a great agricultural liquidation which touches 
every corner of the earth. Last year, if I remember rightly, 
there were 20,000,000 acres more under wheat than there were 
during the last year before the war in the Argentine, in Aus. 
tralia, in Canada, and in the United States, and 8,000,000 per- 
haps of those 20,000,000 in the United States. We have sought 
to cheek the influx of immigration for many reasons, one of 
them because we seek to protect the industrial worker of 
America who is faced with a diminution of employment. It is 
not consistent for us, sir, to throw open the gates to agricul- 
turists or pseudoagriculturists—who are not to be bound to the 
land like medieval serfs—and thereby injure the distressed 
farmer of America. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Illinois yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I infer from what the Senator has said with 
reference to throwing open the gates to farmers that he thinks 
my amendment provides for the immigration of farmers in 
excess of the quota. It does not. It is within the quota. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
look at the quotas from Holland and Scandinavia—and I think 
he referred to Scandinavia and Holland in his speech: 

Mr. SIMMONS, T could only get from those two countries 
the amount of immigration which would be allowed under the 
immigration act if the amendment should be adopted. It does 
not include the total number of immigrants. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The aggregate quota unfilled from those 
countries to which the Senator has referred is something less 
than 5,000. The Senator knows very well that there are few in 
this body who hold him in higher regard than I, but the amend- 
ment which he proposes defeats the purpose of the bill and 
strikes directly at that very class of Americans who to-day are 
suffering most and whose sufferings are likely to be the most 
prolonged—the farmers of America, It is a proposition to con- 
tinue and to increase the distress of the American farmer. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simons] expressed the desire to get as immi- 
grants coming to this country hig de farmers. I believe 
that he mentioned Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. As a mat- 
ter of fact, for a great many years there have come no farmers 
from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Last year Norway failed 
to send her allotted quota over here. Over 2,200 people who 
were entitled to come here from Sweden under her quota failed 
to come. From Norway 1,990 persons were allowed under the 
quota to come here who did not come. From Denmark more 
than 2.000 failed to avail themselves of the right to come here 
under her quota. There is a very good reason for their failure 
to come as farmers. It is because the Governments of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark have during the last 20 years enacted 
so many laws for the encouragement of agriculture that their 
farmers can not better themselves by leaving their country if 
they wish to remain in the occupation of farming. They can 
borrow money on their land at 5 per cent. The Government 
has in many ways. by the construction of public elevators, by 
varions laws subsidizing agriculture, made the business of farm- 
ing so desirable that they do not leave their farms in those 
countries and immigrate to Argentina or to Canada or to the 
United States, as they did until about 20 or 25 years ago. So 
if the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srrstons] hopes with 
this amendment to induce scientific farmers to come over here, I 
am afraid, if the amendment be adopted, he will not succeed. 
People from those countries are not now making use of the 
right under the quotas whieh they have under the immigration 
law fo come to this country in as large numbers as the law 
allows. Mr. President, I simply wished to call that matter to 
the Senator's attention. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Minne- 
sota will pardon me, I should like to make an inquiry. I shall 
huve to do jt, however, in his time. A 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Early in my remarks on yesterday I caused 
to be incorporated a statement of Mr. Hugh McRae, who is the 
founder of the famous Castle Haynes Colony in North Carolina, 
which is engaged in demonstration work, and which is visited 
for purposes of instruction by people from all the surrounding 
States. Mr. MeRae has given very great study to the subject. 
Last year he went to Europe and spent several months there 
investigating this situation; especially did he vive close study 
to it in Holland. He states: 
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* © è I went over to Holland to see if there was any group 


over there who would come and any who would direct: immigration. 
I found that the governors and other influential people, the best people 
of Holland, were forming such a group. They were willing to take 
the best people in Holland and let them come to the United States or 
wherever they were needed. And the reason for that is this: Holland 
is so densely populated—about 500 people to a square mile—that it is 
necessary for them to bave an outlet for their people. These people 
must go to Canada or other places if we do not have them come to 
America. If we admit them here they will help us to develop our land, 
because it is known that they are the finest farmers in the world. 
* * „ ‘They will come to accredited locations with the approyal of 
their government officials and selected by them, This is possible be- 
cause of the aftereffects of the war and the collapse of the German 
markets, which absorbed a great proportion of the products of Holland, 
Denmark, and other countries of northern Burope. 


Mr. SHIPSTWAD. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that in my remarks I did not mention 
Holland because I am not familiar with it. I am very glad to 
hear the report which the Senator has read. 

I will also say that I can not agree with the point of view 
that is held by some Senators who favor a restricted-immigra- 
tion policy an the ground that if we get people from Holland 
or from Italy or from France or from any other country they 
will not be as good people as we are. I look at the immigra- 
tion question from an entirely different point of view. I look 
at it from the point of view of protection for those who are 
already here, no matter from what country they came. I do 
not like the idea of bringing ina great number of farmers who 
are willing to come here and live on the basis of a lower 
standard of living than American farmers. I do not like to 
bring in here a lot of people who will work far lower wages 
and live on a lower standard than now exists in America, not 
because I think that we are so much better than are other 
people but because, I repeat, I want to protect the people who 
are already here, A restrieted- immigration policy, with the 
present economic conditions on the farms, and also in the urban 
centers, in my opinion will protect ithe American standard of 
Jiving. I can net haye any tolerance for basing the policy 
of restriction on racial prejudice; I can not find it in my heart 
to hold prejudice against any race. | 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Minnesota would not, I think, wish to allow a misstate- 


ment to stand; and although it is not a very important point. 


I think he would want me to correct his statement as to the 
exhaustion of the quotas. The quota of the Netherlands was 
exhausted before Ferbuary 1 of this year; the quota for 
Denmark, for Norway, and Sweden has been exhausted in 
each case since the Ist of this month; so that all four of those 
quotas are now exhausted. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. For this year? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; for this year. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have the sheet for last year, up to De- 
eember 81 of 1923. 

Mr. REDD of Pennsylvania. The quotas are computed for 
fiscal years. The sheet showing the figures ending December 
81, 1928, is only for the first half of that fiscal year. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am very glad to be corrected. It is 
safe to say, however, that if the quota was exhausted it was 
not by farmers. 1 : 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ourtts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Florida? : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If, for instance, Norway did not exhaust 
her quota last year, but was entitled to some 200 more, she 
would not be allowed to add that unexhausted quota to the 
quota for this year, would she? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; the quotas go by fiscal 
years, and there is no carry over; but, as a matter of fact, in 
the last fiscal year, which ended June 30, 1923, the Norwegian 
quota was entirely taken; the Dutch quota was entirely taken; 
the Danish quota was 93 per cent taken; and the Swedish 
quota was 99.1 per cent taken. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, on account. of 
my committee work, I have been unable to listen to very much 
of the discussion on this bill. I regret this very much. because 
I consider this one of the most important measures that Con- 
gress is called upon to consider. debate on yesterday was 
about the first that I have been able to hear. While my votes 
on the amendments indicate, I think, pretty clearly my view, 
I feel that I should take a few minutes of the time of the 


of our people. 


Senate to give some of the reasons why I take the position 
which I do take. 

Mr. President, the views which I hold with reference to 
immigration are not of recent origin. I have held them for a 
long time. In 1886 I delivered a Fourth of July address in 
which I took a very decided stand in favor of the restriction 
of immigration, and those views haye grown stronger with the 
passage of the years. It is known, of course, to all that the 
sentiment in the country in behalf of the restriction of immi- 
gration has been increasing very rapidly. Two or three dif- 
ferent Presidents have vetoed legislation which Congress passed. 
on this subject, and their vetoes were not overridden until just 
a few years ago, when the sentiment of the country had be: 
come so strong as to be reflected in Congress sufficiently to 
bring about a two-thirds vote in favor of restriction.. The 
eonditions which haye developed in our country with the 
coming of the millions has brought that sentiment. 

I desire to read, as indicating the sentiment in my State, -a 
declaration from the platform adopted by the Republican con- 
vention held just a few days ago. While, of course, this is 
not a partisan question, and I am glad that it has never been 
considered as such, this platform declaration does indicate the 
strong sentiment among the Republicans of the State of Wash- 
ington, which I am sure is the sentiment of the great majority 
, I read from a telegraphic copy of the plat- 
orm: 


We favor the principle of restricted immigration. We belleve that 
immigrants should be limited to the lowest possible number until 
we shall have assimilated the vast number of foreigners new resident 
in the United States. We nige the enactment into law of the so-called 
Johnson immigration bn new before Congress In substantially the 
form in which it appears in the House of Representatives. We particu- 
larly approve using the census of 1890 as the basis of the allotment 
until we shall im time have worked out a better system of choosing 
immigrants ‘before their embarkation. We favor the extension ef the 
principle of the ‘Chinese exclusion act to all ‘Asiatics, We fuvor a 
constitutional amendment denying citizenship to children born in this 
country of parents ineligible to citisenship. 


Mr, President, I did not write that plank; I did not suggest 
it; but it expresses very clearly and very definitely the views 
which T have often expressed in public addresses throughout 
the State: I have myself introduced a joint resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment to provide that children 
of Aslaties Dorn in this country shall not be considered as 
citizens of this country. As yet, however, no action hus been 
taken with reference to it. 

One reason, Mr. President, why X am in favor of these very 
stringent restrictive meusures is because I want to put off 
just as long as possible the time when we shall have a density 
of population in this country compared to that in Europe or 
other countries. That day ts coming; it ean not be avoided; 
but, as I have said, T want to put it off just as long as I 
possibly can. I should Hke to see, when that day comes, that 
our population shall be u solidified American population, a 
population devoted to the principles of the system of govern- 
ment In which we ‘believe. Unless that is done the day will 
come when our Republic will be tested to the limit, and it win 


come much sooner the more freely we admit immigration. 


Mr. President, I voted for entire exclusion for a period. One 
reason for doing that was the reason which I have just stated. 
Another was because I am opposed to discriminating between 
Caucasians... They should all be treated alike. Another reason 
was: We have no solidarity of American thought in this 


country, and especially of political theught. We here in Con- 


gress have evidence almost every day of the lack of apprecia- 
tion .of what it means to be an American citizen, especially 
upon the part of those who have come here and who have 
been granted this right. 

I often receive telegrams and letters protesting against this 
or that type of legislation, not because of its effect upon this 
country or upon this people, but because of its effect upon 


another country or another people. Mr. President, that can 


mean nothing except weakness in this country and a lack of 
proper citizenship. The interest and welfare of this country 
should be put above that of every other country, and that will 
be done by every American citizen who is what he ought to be. 

I remember that just a few days ago I heard a Member of 
Congress state, after the passage of this bill through the 
House of Representatives; that the passage of the bill meant 
the loss of thousands af .vetes to the Republican Party in a 
certain State. Why? Not because they believe that it is not 
beneficial to America, but because they belleve that it is con- 


trary to the interests of some other race or some other class 


of people in some other country. 
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Mr. President, I remember that just a short time after the 
war ceased President Wilson took certain action with reference 
to a certain situation abroad. I received a telegram stating 
on behalf, as it said, of 5,000 voters that if that action was 
confirmed, if that action was adhered to, the Democratic Party 
would lose these 5,000 votes. Mr. President, that is a bad con- 
dition. That is a sentiment and a feeling in this country that 
we must get rid of if we possibly can. 

I voted, Mr. President, for entire exclusion in the hope that 
after a period of five years those whose interests and affec- 
tions seem to be tied up to a foreign country would be cen- 
tered more upon this country and upon America’s interests 
rather than foreign interests. 

It is not strange that people who have come over to this 
country, and have been here just a short while, should haye 
their affections still fixed upon the old country and upon their 
friends and relatives there. ‘That is the natural thing; but it 
is inconsistent in its expressions with real, genuine Ameri- 
canism and the sort of Americanism we want here. 

Mr. President, my reason for favoring exclusion is not be- 
cause I think we are superior to these other people—not at all, 
I favor it because I believe it for our best interest. We want 
to live our own life in our own way. We believe in certain 
principles and policies cf our Government and we want those 
here who believe whole-heartedly in them. That is all I take 
into account in acting on this matter. 

Some urge us to admit immigrants to meet special industrial 
conditions, to meet alleged shortages of labor. That might be 
justified if such conditions would never change. Depression 
will come and then the idle and suffering would be increased 
with resulting dangers and disorders. It is better to bear the 
need of more labor than to endure the ills of forced idleness 
with surplus labor. 

Mr. President, we have confronting us the Japanese problem. 
We can not get away from it. It is here. It must be met, 
and in my judgment the sooner we meet it the easier it will 
be solved. The longer it is delayed the greater the danger 
is to the friendly relations between Japan and this country, 
and the greater the danger to our institutions and our Gov- 
ernment. I have maintained that position and expressed that 
attitude for a good many years. I haye felt that the longer 
we put it off, the more of this people we have here, the more 
danger to us, and the more difficult the solution of the problem. 
So I am glad that we are meeting that problem squarely in 
this bill at this time, 

Why should we exclude the Japanese? We should face the 
question openly and frankly, and I believe that the franker 
the spirit that we meet it in, the more likely it is to be settled 
without trouble or ill will. We should exclude them because 
it has been our settled policy since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment that the yellow race should not be admitted to citizen- 
ship. I think it is unwise and dangerous to admit to this coun- 
try people whom we will not give the right of citizenship. 

Then, Mr. President, I am in favor of excluding them for the 
reason that they are a separate race from us. That is a frank 
statement of the situation. I do not consider them inferior 
to us. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
minutes on the bill. 

I am willing to concede for the sake of the argument that 
they are superior to us. It is not because of their inferiority; 
it is not because of their defects, or anything of that sort; 
but it is simply because these two races can not live together 
in a satisfactory way, and we might just as well face it, and 
they should face it, and I believe they will recognize it if it 
is stated to them frankly and squarely. 

I have nothing but admiration for the energy, courage, and 
capacity of the Japanese. Their wonderful progress and devel- 
opment during the last 50 years has been the amazement of 
the world. Their victories in war and their achievements in 
peace show them to be a great and superior people. I have 
not sympathized with the suspicions that have been uttered 
with reference to them in the past. I believe they have shown 
during the last few years that they can be depended upon to 
act serupulously in compliance with the promises they make. 
-They have set an example for the world to follow by their 
scrupulous compliance with national promises and obligations. 
Conceding all this, these two races can not live together in 
peace and harmony; they can not develop together as they 
ought to develop; and so, Mr. President, I want us to meet 
this question fairly, openly, and frankly and act for the best 
interests of both races and especially for our best interests. 


Mr. President, I will take 10 


Let the Japanese people and the Japanese Government under- 
stand that there is no unfriendly feeling on our part in what 
we do. Let them know that there is no question of inferiority 
involved. We admit that they are as able as we are, that they 
are as progressive as we are, that they are as honest as we are, 
that they are as brainy as we are, and that they are equal in 
all that goes to make a great people and nation. We, however, 
do not live as they do, we do not think as they do, we do not 
love as they do, and we do not worship as they do. We want 
to live our own lives in our own way. Their ways are not our 
ways. Their thoughts are not our thoughts. Their lives are 
not lived as we live ours. Their ideas ef government and of 
religion are different from ours. It is not best for them and it 
is not best for us that the two races should seek to live to- 
gether. So, Mr. President, all we want is to recognize this 
insurmountable fact and take the action which we sincerely be- 
lieve to be for our best interests without in any way feeling or 
suggesting that they are not our equals. 

Mr. President, the Japanese nation and people are a great 
people and a great nation, and they know that it is one of the 
fundamental attributes of sovereignty and of a nation to decide 
for itself what people shall come to its shores and what people 
shall not come. It has that right. If it sees fit to say that we 
can not come there, I have no question to make in regard to 
it; and so they must recognize, as I am satisfied they will 
recognize, that in passing this law we are doing only what every 
nation for the preservation of its own life has the right to do— 
say what people shall come to its shores and what people shall 
not. And when we do it they have no right or reason to object 
and they have no cause for resentment or offense. 

Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator begins his 
speech will he yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I shall accept the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York to strike out the words “and to ex- 
perienced farm laborers who are going to some agricultural, 
district to engage in farming“ as it appears in section (e), and 
to limit it to 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not know that I am very 
much concerned about the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina which proposes to give special consideration 
to a class of immigrants who would go on the farm, but I am 
concerned about the inference that may be drawn from such an 
amendment, and especially from the speeches that the Senator 
has made in support of his amendment. 

Mr. President, I do not think any intelligent student of the 
agricultural situation in this country—I mean a practical 
student of it, one who not only has studied the question 
academically but who by experience knows the real conditions 
that surround agriculture to-day—will seriously claim that 
we are lacking in agricultural skill in this country, The posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from North Carolina is practically 
an indictment of the intelligence and the administration of 
the institutions of this country that are devoted to the progress 
and development of agriculture, 

We have our Agricultural Department here to which we have 
from year to year given millions of dollars. We have our 
subdivisions in the several States independent of the depart- 
ment here and cooperating with it in developing agriculture 
along all practical lines. We have spent millions of dollars 
in searching out different kinds of plants adapted to particular 
communities. We have tried to develop in our different agri- 
cultural departments throughout the United States those who 
have not only a technical but a practical knowledge of the soil 
adapted to certain things and the methods of breeding and pro- 
ducing the maximum from a given amount, Therefore it is 
not getting skilled agriculturists in this country that is one 
of the needs of agriculture. The fact of the business is, Mr. 
President, we have too much skill now in proportion to the 
other crying needs that confront agriculture, 

The Senator must not forget that in one of the attempts at 
diversification in bis own State just a few years ago carloads 
of strawberries were dumped into the ditches hy the side of 
the railroad tracks because that attempt to diversify agricul- 
ture in his State was not profitable. 

Senators here must not forget that just a few years ago 
an attempt was made to diversify some of the standard crops 
of the South with the planting of certain forms of truck. 
We tried potatoes, and it did not pay to dig them out of the 
ground. The first essential for us to consider is not the ques- 
tion of skilled agriculture. We have all the institutions and 
all the means and the best brains and the best blood in this 
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country to meet that task if that task were worth the meet- 
ing when met, The trouble with us is an absolute lack of a 
system of marketing and a system of distribution that would 
make farming profitable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator that we did 
some trucking diversification in my country, and what the 
Senator says is true of some years, There will be a potato 
crop in one year that will hardly bring the farmer the ex- 
pense of shipment, due to his not getting into the markets at 
the right time, generally. Then the next year he will sell 
his potatoes for $5 a barrel. Last year, around the town in 
which I live, men marketed their whole crop of potatoes at 
good figures. One man had 30, 40, or 50 acres in potatoes and 
he sold every barrel of them for $5 a barrel. Around Nor- 
folk, where they truck, of course they have the same sort of 
ill luck and good luck; but as a whole, according to my under- 
standing, the truckers around Norfolk, where that industry 
is carried to a higher standard of development than any- 
where else that I know of in the South, have become men of 
independent means. 

Mr, SMITH. Mr. President, as a matter of course the 
Senator is now confirming the argument I made. Those people 
were able to produce potatoes and produce them in such an 
abundance that they could not get a market for them. This 
diversification cry that has gone over the country is without 
substance. Those in favor of it would have us go out and 
indicate to the farmers in the vast areas of America what 
particular crops they might grow and grow profitably. That 
is to be left to the experience of those who are engaged in 
the work. Several years ago, during the administration of 
President Wilson—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. May I take just a half a 
minute of the Senator’s time? 

Mr. SMITH. I am delighted to field. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I trust the Senator from 
North Carolina will stay in the Chamber; I am not going to 

„jump on him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will stay if the Senator desires that I shall 
stay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. There is talk of skilled labor. 
It is mostly a question of good luck for the farmer. I do not 
care how skilled the labor is, if the weather the farmer has is 
not right for him. If the weather condition happened to be too 
good, he would produce too much. For instance, in 1922 in 
one part of North Dakota the farmers put in potatoes, and it 
did not pay to dig those potatoes. I talked with one North 
Dakota farmer in the section where that happened. He told 
me I was not a bit smarter than my neighbors were, but I 
happened to put in 200 acres of flax and I made several thou- 
sand dollars, and my neighbors with potatoes did not dig them 
at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I can not yield. I have only a moment left. 
It is not profitable for us to be discussing a situation academi- 
cally, and painting little possibilities which may occur here 
and there, when the fact remains that agriculture in America, 
taking it from the staple crop down to the most indifferent 
part of our trucking, is a tragedy now. Our committee rooms 
are crowded with the terror-stricken wheat producers of the 
West and our own producers of cotton, in spite of the fact that 
ou account of the exigencies that have beset it it has been re- 
duced from a maximum of 16,000,000 bales per annum to an 
average of the last five or six years of something like nine and 
a half million bales, with the world’s demand as great as eyer 
or greater. The price cotton is bringing is not paying for the 
production of it. 

Why, in the name of reason, should we stand here and even 
intimate that we want another single individual engaged in the 
production of any of the agricultural products of this country 
when those who are now engaged in such production are clamor- 
ing at the doors of Congress for some relief outside of that 
which they can get by their brain and their ingenuity? We 
lad better devote our time to studying the problems of that 
class of our people whose condition, through our neglect, is 
en the very foundations of our governmental insti- 
tutions, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to finish what I have to say about 
this immigration bill, and I will take 10 minutes on the Dill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has 10 minutes 
on the bill, 


Mr. SMITH. The main object for which I rose was not so 
much to speak on the amendment of the Senator as it intimates 
that we should select certain skilled labor for agriculture, be- 
cause, as he vgry pertinently remarked, the number who would 


‘come in under the provision is coming in anyway, and we 


would not add to or subtract from it; but it was the implica- 
tion of the amendment to which I object; that is, that we need 
any more labor on the farms to-day. 

As I started to remark a moment ago, during the administra- 
tion dt President Wilson there arose this question of the exodus 
from the farms. I happened to be in the presence of the Presi- 
dent one day, and he asked me if I had any suggestion to make 
along the lines of inducing people to go back to the farm. I 
told him that the answer was very simple—make it profitable. 
The moment you make agriculture profitable, or the moment 
it becomes profitable, you will not have to incorporate in an 
immigration bill a provision to select immigrants to come to 
till our fields. The reason people are fleeing from the farms 
now is because it means economic and social and educational 
death to stay on the farms. As rapidly as it is possible we 
are becoming a nation of classes—those whom grim necessity 
or the lack of divine investment in brains will drive to the soil, 
as those who will go into other vocations, as they are doing 
to-day. 

Take a farmer working from 12 to 14 hours a day, with less 
than an average return of $1.10 in the aggregate, staying on 
the farm and working for that length of time, while right 
through the plantation, perhaps, is going an industry whose wage 
is fixed at from $3.20 to $3.50 a day. 

Take the interest rate which the agriculturist has to pay 
to-day, the freight rate he has to pay to-day, the profit on all 
that he buys, without the privilege or the machinery by which 
he can pass this intolerable load on to those who buy his 
product. That is the basis of the reason for the condition that 
exists to-day. In North Carolina the Senator would find all 
the skilled cattlemen he wanted if it were profitable to raise 
eattle in America. Where are the men who had the vast plains 
of the West covered with their cattle, men skilled in rearing, 
skilled in shipping, skilled in the manipulation of all branches 
of the business, skilled in the breeding, who clamored here with 
us for another loan from the Government in order that they 
might live? 

You would get all the cattlemen you wanted if it paid to raise 
cattle. It does not pay. And, in addition to that, there is 
another handicap. That is, you are too far away from the 
center of consumption. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr, SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator know the idea was 
that under the Norbeck bill the Government would help the 
farmers of the West to buy cattle, so that they might diversify 
their farming—that that was the ground on which it was urged? 

Mr. SMITH. Did the Senator vote against it? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes; I did not vote against it for that 
reason, however. I voted against it for the reason I gave the 
other day. 

Mr. SMITH. That is all right. The attempt to lend the 
farmers money to buy cattle and to diversify the farming in the 
wheat region was defeated here by the common sense of these 
Senators, because they knew cattle raising was not profitable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the western Senators who wanted the 
farmers to diversify voted for it, did they not? The Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr, JoHNson], who now says he does not 
want diversification, yoted for that bill, the object of which 
was to have the Government lend money to the farmers of the 
West in order that they might diversify, that they might buy 
stock and stock their farms, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. The Senator is mistaken. I 
did not say I was against diversification. I was for the Nor- 
beck bill. I say that that bill would assist in leveling up the 
farmer’s problems a little more. 

Mr. SMITH. I can not yield further. I knew that as soon 
as I struck the truth in this matter we would hear from a lot 
of Senators. 

I do not intend to take up any more time of the Senate, be- 
cause it does look stupid for us to stand here and talk about 
getting skilled labor on the farms of America when the most 
skilled labor we have is knocking at the door of Congress 
trying to get something from the Treasury to live on because 


it has made an egregious failure. Let us not be diverted from 


trying to solve a problem which is a very acute one now. As 
I said, and I repeat, I do not object so much to the idea’ back 
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of the Senator’s amendment that we go in and select farmers, 
It is the implication in it, the impression it is likely to create 
in this country, that something is wrong with agriculture 
because we are not diversifying. 

The product of every form of agriculture needed for the 
conifort and for the consumption of the American people is 
being produced now and being produced at a loss. Why do 
Senators want to add to it anywhere, in spots or generally? 

All the cattle and hogs and sheep we need are being raised 
now, and raised at u loss. Why do you want to bring in Skilled 
labor and send it to some remote corner to add to the aggregate 
of the burden and the loss? 

All the cotton we need is being raised now. The Senator 
said the boll weevil bad eut the production down. It has cut 
it down, and those who manipulate our markets are eutting the 
price in half. It is like the remark somebody made about the 
old doctrine of predestination: 


T can and I can't; 

I will and 1 won't; 

I'll be damned if 1 do, 
In be damned if I don't. 


The farmer gets hit, no matter, how you fix it, and I shall 
not stand on this floor and advocate, either directly or indi- 
rectly, a misleading amendment that would give the public to 
understand that there is something wrong besides the funda- 
mental fact that we have not bravely provided for agriculture 
that system of and currency which it needs, that 
method of marketing that it needs, and that contribution of 
money to the farmer in such a manner that he could hold his 
products, dictate the price, and absorb the charges that are 
now absorbing him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had intended to say that I am willing 
to accept the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. CorxLAN p]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was informed that 
the Senator had done that, 1 5 had modified his amendment 
to that extent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Nevada 
offers an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina, which will be reported. 

The Reaping CLERK.. Strike out paragraph (e)“; strike out 
the letter (d)“ in line 8 and substitute the Jeter “(ey insert 
after the word“ laborers ” in line 7, page 2, the words “to meet 
such demand”; and insert after the word “ locations ” in line 
8, page 2, the words “ where the demand exists.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ge this 
to be considered as one amendment? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and I would like to have it reported 
as it would read tf amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina as it would 
read with the amendment of the Senator from Neyada incor- 
porated in it. 

The Reaprne CLARK. As proposed to be modified by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada it would read as follows: 


(e) Wheneyer the legislature or the governor of a State makes a 
request of the Secretary of Labor for skilled farm laborers or for 
skilled farmers who are expert in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or 
animal husbandry, of any nationality, for the purpose of filling a 
specific need in that State, the Secretary of Labor, with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, may make a review of the situation, and upon their 
approval, in the {ssuance of immigration yisé certificates, preference 
shall next be given by the consuls to skilled farmers and experienced 
farm laborers to meet such demand, subject to such regulations as will 
insure that they go to the specified locations where the demand exists. 

The preference provided in (e) of this section shall not, in the case 
of any one country, exceed 25 per cent of the quota allotted to such 
country. 


Mr. PITTMAN. The amendment means simply that there is 
not a preference generally given to skilled labor by the act it- 
self. It simply reserves to any State to determine for itself if 
and when it is in need of skilled farm labor. It would seem 
that that would remove a great deal of the objection of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra]. The Senator from 
South Carolina does not feel that there is any need of skilled 
farm labor in his State. I take it that the Senator from Min- 


nesota [Mr. JonNSsON] feels the same way about his State. The 


Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] feels that there 


is a need for skilled farmers. and skilled farm labor in North 
Carolina. 

The situation is this: It is hardly scientific for the United 
States Senate to try to determine the general proposition that 
there is a need for 25 per cent of these immigrants on the farms. 
It is hardly proper for us to say that they need any farm labor 
this year or next year; but, on the other hand, it certainly is not 
a wrongful privilege to grant to a State legislature or the gov- 
ernor of a State the right to determine the condition as to the 
need for skilled farmers and farm laborers in any State. That 
is all we mean when we adopt my amendment. In my State 
for instance, we would not attempt to pass on that question 
now. There may be a different condition existing even in one 
section of the State, where they are suffering from lack of farm 
labor, from the condition existing in another section of the 
State. The legislature would determine the question or the 
governor would determine. the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Yes; but the legislature only 
meets every other year in many of the States of the Union. 

Mr. PITTMAN, And during that period of time the governor 
would probably act in the matter, as the provision would grant 
the power to both of them to act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. But does the Senator from 
Nevada mean that the laboring people whom we invite from 
Europe are going to work for less than the people of this coun- 
try? If there were a profit in farming, could we not then af- 
ford to invite onr own people from the towns to come out and 
work on the farms, because then we could save the money that 
we would probably have to pay to get the immigrants’ over here 
or that they would have to pay. We talk about the standard of 
living. That is the thing I touch upon now—the standard of 
living.: If they work in North Carolina or in Nevada or in any 
other place, we want them to live just about as well as we live 
ourselves. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thoroughly agree with the Senator with 
regard to the standard of living on the farm for the farmers, 
and yet we are going to bring into this country a certain num- 
ber of aliens.: We have already passed en that proposition. I 
contend that the very highest class of people they have in 
Hurope to-day are the men and women raised on the farms of 
Europe, and the lowest class they have in Europe are those 
found in the slums of London and the great big cities, I would 
rather have every one of them who comes here come from those 
who were raised in a home on the farm than to come from 
the slums of the big cities. Look at the thing from the stang- 
point of the standard of the men and women we want in- this 
country; whether those men after they get here work on the 
farm or work in the factory they will be a higher class of people 
if they come from the farm. 

But I do not want the amendment in any form, I will say 
to the Seuator from Minnesota, to provide for decision of the 
question by the Senate as to when they ure needed. That 
would be a mistake. I want to leave it to each of the separate 
States to determine the conditions that exist in that State. If 
we do that, we will make no mistake. If what the Senator 
from Minnesota said is true in every State of the Union, then 
the amendment will not be availed of. If it is not true ab to 
every location in the country, then it will only be availed of 
in the locations where the situation would require it to be taken 
advantage of. What harm is there in allowing each State to 
determine for itself if and when it needs farmers or farm 
labor? 

Understand, there is quite a difference between the State 
where the Senator from Minnesota lives and some of the West- 
ern States. Some of the Western States to-day have 90 per 
cent of their land absolutely idle dnd vacant, A great deal of 
it will never be farmed, I will admit, and a great deal of 
it will be farmed with great difficulty. Most of it, if it is 
ever farmed, must be farmed by real farmers, who will raise 
practically everything that they use in life. Nothing will pay 
on those vast irrigated areas out in my part of the country 
except intensive farming of products that bring a high price in 
comparison with their cost of production and transportation. 
It is the transportation proposition that is killing the farmer 
im our section of the country. We can not transport hay and 
things of that kind because the cost of transportation is too 
great for the ultimate selling price of the product. But they 
are raising cantaloupes in that section of the country on 10 
acres of land and supporting a whole family. They are raising 
intensive crops of that kind. 

But I am not arguing as to whether or not we need more 
farmers or farm labor now. We are preparing a bill for the 
whole country, and if there is a condition in any State that 
is not known to a Senator from another State, does not that 
justify our leaving it to the people of that State to determine 
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where the immigration is sought?) That is all I ask in the 


amendment. The privilege may never be exercised, but if it 
is used there is one thing sure, and that is that we will get 
the highest class of aliens that can come from those countries, 
The thing that the people of this country are most interested 
in at the present time is the character of immigrants that are 
to be brought into our country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I. do not agree with the 
Senator. I think that the immigrants that were born and 
brought up in the cities are just as good as those that were 
brought up on the farms. I was not born du a farm over there. 
I was born in town. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is on the farm now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I think I was just as good as 
the rest of them that came over. I was together with 1,700 on 
a big liner that came over. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to say to the Senator 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Just one more thing. The 
Senator referred to the people from the slums of London, 
What per cent of the people from the slums come into this 
country? They stay in the slums there. They never get an 
opportunity to come over here. Only a few of them will ever 
come to the shores of the United States. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have the highest admiration for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, as has everyone who has 
listened to his sincere remarks. He might not have been a 
farmer at that time, but he undoubtedly had the good seed in 
him that led him to that character of life. To-day he is proud 
of being a farmer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Yes; but I am hard up. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator has recently entered a contest, 
as I have read in the papers, in the milking of cows, and things 
of that kind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Yes; but I did not start to 
learn to milk until I was 23 years old. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Whether the Senator was good as a young 
man, he is good now, so there is no question about that. I do 
not know whether he came from the slums, I do not think it 
could have been possible that he did; otherwise he would not 
be the good man that he is to-day. 

But as a matter of fact, speaking seriously, what the great 
majority of the people of this country are more interested in 
than anything else is the type of immigrants that come to this 
country. That has been shown by all the debate. 

The, PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator on the 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I will take a few moments on the bill. 

The type of immigrant is what most of the people in this 
country are looking after. There is no doubt whatever, with 
all due respect to the Senator from Minnesota, that those people 
who are raised in homes in Europe and raised on the farms have 
more character and more industry than those people who are 
forced to live in the crowded centers of the manufacturing 
places of Europe. I would like to see all of the immigrants 
that come to this country, no matter what occupation they are 
engaged in in the old country, chosen from among the kind I 
have described, because after they get here they have the home 
life back of them for a foundation in their start here. When 
they have that home life back of them, instead of such a life as 
they live in the cities, they long for citizenship; they are patri- 
otic when they become citizens; they are not wanderers; they 
are not vagrants on the face of the earth, and the first thing 
they seek a home in this land. The alien who does not have 
a home in this land sometimes finds it difficult to love this 
country. 

I say that the granting of this power to a State to determine 
when they need farmers and when they need skilled laborers 
can in no way whatever injure this country, particularly when 
the demand of the State must be reviewed and approved by the 
Seeretary of Labor and the Secretary of Agriculture before the 
amendment becomes effective. That is the reason why I have 
offered the amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina. His amendment may be subject to the fight 
that has been made on it. Wiping out, however, the first section, 


as my amendment does, it is not subject to that attack, in my 


opinion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, I do not intend 
to take up any time on the amendment, because I do not care 
if it is adopted or defeated. It does not make any difference 
tome. However, I am going to vote against the amendment. 

So far as the immigration bill is concerned, I can not see 
how I can vote for the 1890 quota basis. I remember well the 
time when L was an immigrant myself and came to this coun- 
try. I beiieve I aw the only one in this body that ever had 

a 


the opportunity to come to this country as an immigrant 
except the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], who was an 
8-year-old boy when he came, and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Couzens], who came across the line from Canada. I 
know the problems of the immigrant. I know the time will 
come when we will have to stop immigration entirely from 
coming to this country. I voted to exclude the yellow races, 
and I think I was justified in doing so. 

I agree absolutely with the Senator from Alabama Mr. 
UNDEnwoop], and also with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rrep], in the speeches they made here yesterday, such as Í 
never would be able to deliver. But I want to say this: Why 
is it that we lawmakers of the United States, through this 
bill, are going to discriminate against certain people of 
Europe? 

If you do not like Italians or the people from southeastern 
Europe, why do you not say so and shut them out entirely? 
During the years that I have been traveling through the 
United States—and I have been in many States, especially in 
the Northwest—I have met persons of all nationalities, and I 
have met good and bad ones in all of them, even in my own 
nationality, which used to be Swedish. Even amongst the 
Swedes we find scoundrels and hypocrites. I was surprised 
that the able Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] a day or 
so ago devoted an hour and 15 minutes to speaking about an 
immigrant boy who had been here but a few months and who 
happened—perhaps he was insane—to stab a boy who had 
been born in this country. 2 

Mr. HEFLIN entered the Chamber. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I am glad the Senator from 
Alabama has come in, because now he can listen to what I am 
saying. I can not understand why the Senator devoted so 
much time to that boy. 

There are thonmands of tourists from this country who are 
going over to Europe every summer. Suppose a little boy 
among a group of tourists should become insane and stab 
Somebody over in Germany or in France or in Norway or 
Sweden, should Europeans put up a bar against American 
tourists coming over to Europe on that account? No; they 
should not, 

Mr. President, I think it is not right that we should select 
the census of 1890 as the basis for computing the immigration 
quotas. I know that the bill is proposed to be passed for the 
purpose of discrimination. If I were going to try to get votes 
in Minnesota at the next election, I should probably vote for 
this bill, because there are not so very many immigrants from 
southern and southeastern Europe in Minnesota; but I do not 
care as to that; I shall vote as a matter of principle, whatever 
may happen to me politically. If we are at any time in the 
near future going to stop immigration to this country, let us 
shut the door when this flood is coming equally from all the 
countries over there, so that there will be no discrimination. 
There are some Senators here who are willing to close the 
door now. Of course, I know the reason why. T listened to 
the statement here yesterday that if a certain provision were 
adopted there might be excluded the children and wives of 
immigrants who have come to this country who would like to 
have their loved ones, but for political reasons, of course, Sena- 
tors are not going to vote for that provision. I can not stand 
for it, and I feel that I ought to voice a protest against a bill 
of this kind. 

America is a great country and we, the immigrants, have 
tried to make it a great country. The Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Herrin], that distinguished Senator who looks to me like 
an English lord [laughter], would never have been here if it 
had not been for immigration years ago. [Laughter in the 
galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
will suspend for just a moment. The Chair must admonish 
the galleries that the rules of the Senate prohibit demonstra- 
tions in the galleries, and the Chair hopes that this rule will 
not be violated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. 
galleries, as 
ter.] 

Mr. President, I have studied the immigration ilen for 
years, and I have tried to be fair to all people. When Senators 
say that Englishmen, Irishmen, Swedes, or Norwegians ure bet- 
ter thgn the other races of Europe I do not agree with them. 
We have had Columbus; we have had Marconi; and we have 
had Caruso from Italy, have we not? I wish I had the silver 
tongue of the candidate for President of the United States to 
whom I have referred and who spoke here the other day in 
order to try to explain to the people of this country w hat I 
mean. However, I am not able to do so. 


I suppose I have to talk to the 
there are not very many Senators present. _ [Laugh- 
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Mr. President, I know that this bill is going to pass. I also 
know that many other measures are going te pass, even if I 
work against them. Why is the pending measure going to 
pass? Because there is propaganda carried on in this country 
in its favor. We have found Italians in this country, we haye 
found Jews in this eountry who are just about as good as any- 
one else in it. 

Senators talk about the high standing ef living. There were 
nearly 40 miners. killed in a mine that*was flooded by water in 
the iron district in the northern part of Minnesota some days 
ago. Look up the names of those miners and it will be found 
tbat they belong to people from the south of Europe. That is 
where we are putting the immigrants when they get here; we 
are putting them down in the mines, in the hell holes of the 
earth, where nobody else wants to work; we are putting them to 
work on the railroad tracks, in the lumber camps, in the worst 
places that can be found. Why? Because those who think 
so much of a high standard of living do not like to go into such 
occupations. I would not like to enter them myself, and just 
as soon as I was able to get out of such an occupation I went 
to work on a farm, 4 

Mr. President, I take this opportunity of putting myself on 
record here and now. We are working for the one firm—the 
United States. I held up my right hand and swore away my 
allegiance to the King of Sweden and promised te be a citizen 
of this country, and I have never tried to discriminate. I haye 
tried te help and to build up this country, and shall continue 
to do so as long as my voice holds out and my Little ability 
may aid. y * 

There are many things I should like to say, Mr. President, 
in connection with this matter, but I know the time is short 
and that there are many measures of real importance to the 
American farmer, the basic industry of this country; which 
should be considered. 

I wish to congratulate the Senator from North Carolina, a 
Senator from the South, for trying to do something to relieve 
the situation of agriculture, but I want to add that the little 
measure he proposes is not going to help the American farmer; 
it is just a sop thrown out to him. We need good, strong legis- 
lation for the basic industry of this country. Wise men have 
been sitting here for years and years, and yet they have taken 
no adequate steps tọ relieve agriculture, Perhaps I should not 
say that, but I mean it in a spirit of friendliness. 

Why is it that the farmers and laboring people have begun 
to secure places. in the highest law-making body? Why is it 
that over in Denmark to-day the socialists are controlling that 
country? Why is it that monarchies in Europe are disappear- 
ing and that 11 republics have been formed: since the World 
War? Why 1s it so? We are tramping in this country on the 
same ground. Senators may not belleve me, but we are going 
to reach a like condition unless we put the farmers in a posi- 
tion where they can be prosperous, happy, and contented. Such 
a condition will mean prosperity for the little towns of the 
country. God knows we have too many people in the big towns 
to-day. That is where the slums are found, let me say to my 
friend from Nevada. Let us get the people out in God's coun- 
try, in the farming communities, and away from the big cities. 
They can not go there, however, unless some place is provided 
for them. I wish to say that steps for the relief of agriculture 
should be taken before Congress shall leaye here on the first of 
June for the party conventions. If you do not look out, the 
farmers will leave their farms and they will go into the cities; 
they will become active there, and they will get in your way; 
they will compete with you. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time of the Senator on 
the amendment has expired. 

k 0 AO RNSON of Minnesota. I have spoken for 10 minutes, 
ave 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has 10 minutes on 
the bill if he desires to use them at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I do not like to speak on an 
amendment, but I should like to occupy one more moment. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Tue Chair will advise the Sen- 
ator if he speaks now he will speak on the bill, and 10 minutes 
will exhaust his time on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, I have been a 
legislater for years. Perhaps there have been some radical 
measures which we have proposed in the Northwest, and they 
are there to-day. Why is it so? Because not only the farmer 
but the business man and professional man are up in arms 

Pardon me for putting a little politics in this. but the goy- 
ernor of my State was justified when he eame down here and 
said that perhaps eight States in the Northwest will go for 
the third party. I do not care what party is in power, provided 
we may have a square deal for the people of this American Re- 


public. I came to these shores by choice and not by compulsion, 
and I expect te die in this country. That is the reason I 
sound now a warning to you not te put aside farm legislation be- 
cause when the are prosperous and happy all the 
people in this country will be happy with them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nevada to the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr.. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada is substantially the same as the 
second section of the amendment offered by me. The Senator, 
however, proposes to strike out altogether the first section of 
my amendment, I do not know whether the Senator was ad- 
vised at the time he offered his amendment of the fact that 
I accepted an amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York deleting from that section all reference to farm labor, 
so that the section as it is now presented would apply only 
to skilled. farmers, 

The Senator from Nevada thinks that the preference should 
be limited to cases where the governor or the legislature of 
a State asks for the admission of skilled farmers and laborers. 
Mr. President, I think the Senator does not quite comprehend 
the full situation when he makes that suggestion. The ma- 
chinery is somewhat complicated when the governor or the 
legislature must act and the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of Labor must concur in such action before the 
farmer can get the benefit of any preference whatsoever. 

If the American farmer, considered as a unit, for reasons 
connected with his operations needs and desires a skilled 
farmer or a number of skilled farmers, why should he not be 
permitted, without waiting the action of the State and the ae- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to ask that the eonsul may admit the class of people 
he desires within the quota? 

Now, let me. present to the Senator the situation in the 
South. The Senator knows that before the war the South 
was divided up into large slave-holding plantations. ‘That was 
not true of all the South, but it was true of a part of the 
South. The eastern part of my State was divided up in that 
way. There were great plantations there. We have found it 
very desirable to split up those plantations and bring them 
into the ownership of individual farmers. We have not yet 
suceeeded in doing that. Many of those big farms now ought 
te be split up, and the owners are anxious to split them up. 
What they desire is the right to go to Europe and to bring 
over skilled farmers and skilled laborers to whom they can 
sell from 5 to 10 or 15 or 25 or 50 acres of those farms and 
put them on them. We have done that to some extent in my 
State. Mr, McRae, about whom I spoke yesterday, has es- 
tablished a number of colonies, and he has brought over immi- 
grants from Holland and that section of Europe, placed them 
upon those farms, and sold them the farms, They brought 
skilled labor, experienced labor, along with them.. The laborer 
soon bought himself a little farm, and they have all become 
farmers, 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. JoHnson] thinks that 
the laborers would not come here because the wages on the 
farm are not as high here as they are over there; but if they 
ean come here with the assurance that in a few years they 
may acquire a farm of 10 or 15 acres, which is as large a 
farm as they want, they will come and go on the farm and 
work as skilled laborers, and in a year or two they will be 
landowners. 

Why should not a man who has a farm of that sort—several 

d acres, we will say—be permitted, without going 
through the cumbersome process provided in the second sec- 
tion ef my amendment, to go and bring over the farmers and 
laborers with a view to settling them upon the subdivisions 
of his farm; splitting it up and ultimately selling a home to 
the skilled farmer, and not only to the skilled farmer but to 
the experienced laborer? I should regret. very much te see that 
section stricken out. Why should not the farmer be allowed 
to go over and get, within the quota, skilled laborers?: We 
now have in this bill, and it has heen a part of the law of this 
country for a long time, a provision prohibiting the bringing 
over of labor under contract; but we made an exception in 
that law, and that exception is in the law to-day. Under that 
exception we provide that skilled labor may be brought here 
under contract. 5 

The farmer has been, however, and is excluded frem the 
benefit of that provision because he has been classified as an 
unskilled man. But, Mr. President, the industries of this 
country are enjoying that privilege to-day. They can bring 
over skilled labor for their purposes. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr, Smize] seems to think that it is an implication 
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to say that we need skilled laborers in this country. Then the 
law contains that implication against every man engaged in 
industry who wants more skilled labor and who applies for it. 
The farmer is entitled to the benefit of bringing to his assistance 
skilled labor and skilled farmers as well as the industrialist. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not insist upon elimi- 
nating the first section of my amendment. I have no particular 
objection to his substitute for the second section. It does not 
change it. If the Senator will point out to me any material 
change he makes, I should like to have him do it, because I 
have not seen in what respects he makes such a change. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina’ yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The only change is that it provides some 
control. Section 1 just lets men who claim to be farmers haye 
a preference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am speaking about the second section. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The second section is not changed at all. 
I Just strike out the first and then leave it to the States to call 
for laborers or farmers if they need them, and if they need 
them they will call for them all over the United States. If 
they do not need them anywhere, they will not call for them; 
and. that is the way it ought to be controlled. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator thought the Senate was de- 
ciding the question of the skilled farmers that should be ad- 
mitted here, Not at all, Mr. President That decision is left 
to the man in America who owns land that he wants tọ get 

skilled farmers to cultivate, who owns land that he wants to 

subdivide and sell to skilled farmers whom he brings over 
here, It is not a discretion exercised by the, Senate. I can 
not see that anyone cam be hurt by permitting a farmer to 
go over to Europe and say to a consul, “I need some skilled 
farmers.”. You permit the industrialist under the present law 
to go over to Europe and say that by virtue of the exception 
in our contract-labor laws he desires skilled laber. You allow 
him to get all he wants. Why not allow the farmer the same 
privilege? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, just a moment ago the Senator 


from Minnesota [Mr. Jounsen]—who used to be a Republican. 


and who is now a Farmer- Labor representative—I believe criti- 
cized me for reminding the Senate about the murder of an 
American boy by a foreigner, a product of the immigration sys- 
tem that now curses the country. 

I do not know of anything that strikes so vitally at the very 
heart of the American life as to permit a policy to obtain that 
will cause the murder of an American boy walking along the 
street with his father, approached from the rear, stabbed in the 
back and murdered by this fiendish foreigner, who stated that 
the reason he killed him was that he wanted to see how deep he 
could drive a dirk in his back. 

That may not appeal to the Americanism of the Senator 
from Minnesota. It does not seem to appeal to him. The 
Senator from Minnesota has not got my view of this question. 
I am pleading for the American household. I have not said 
anything against the foreigner in our gates who is con- 
ducting himself as he should. I have praised those who have 
come from foreign lands and who are contributing to the good 
citizenship ‘that obtains in this country. I am opposed to the 
crooks and criminals that come here. I mention this boy as 
one of them. This murder of an American boy is the culmina- 
tion and climax of the most dangerous immigration system ever 
foisted upon a free people. 

What can be more apropos than an illustration that points 
out the danger that invades the household of America? The 
home is the fountainhead of our civilization, and anything 
that affects the home affects our civilization, our liberty, and 
all that is dear to us. 

I used this illustration to point out what is growing out 
of the system that exists. I could go through my scra 
and name American children who have been kidnaped by for- 
eigners and held until they starved and died, making their 
fathers and mothers frantic. In one instance, I recall, they 
found the skeleton of a child by a lake in a northern State. 
I recall a story of an Italian who was on a train. He had been 
drinking, and a man across the aisle from him—it was at 
night—with two seats turned was asleep, with a handkerchief 
spread over his face to keep the light out of his eyes; and the 
Itallau had an idea that he was a detective following him, and 
he cut his throat while he slept, and he was an Ameriean citi- 
zen. I can go through the files of these cases and cite hundreds 
to the Senator from Minnesota; but on yesterday and two or 
three days before I mentioned a thing that literally stunned 
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me and filled me with sadness. I could sympathize with that 


father. I have a son. I could sympathize with that mother. 


The father was going out at night to walk with his boy along 
the streets of an American city, the metropolis of America, 
walking along without any thought of danger; up leaps this 
assassin behind him, drives this dirk through his body, and 
his father hears the scream of his boy, and turns to see his 
lifeblood running out. 

This is the product of the immigration system that we have, 
and I do not care if the Senator from Minnesota and all 
others like him want that system to continue; I am opposed to 
permitting it to continue. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has it occurred to the Senator that pos- 
sibly the reason why that assassination took place was because 
America had failed to shut out the narcotics which probably 
poisoned him and caused him to do this dastardly deed? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not discussing narcotics. I am talking 
about the results of this miserable immigration system. The 
boy murdered was named William Clifford, jr. As I said 
before, one of his forbears was a Member of Congress, Attorney 
General under President Polk, Associate Justice of the Suprema 
Court for 20 years, a good old Ameriean name; and the boy 
who killed him was named Rapkowskie. I am saying nothing 
against the Italians whe are good citizens in this country, but 
I still dare in my place as an American to plead for the Ameri- 
can side of this question. 

The presenee of the Senator from Minnesota will not deter 
me in the least. I appreciate the compliment he paid me. He 
said that I looked like an English lord. Well, there is one 
thing certain about me: You would not mistake me for a 
foreigner in any quarter of the United States. [Laughter. ! 
There is not a place under the sun in the country that I am try- 
ing to serve but that anybody would me as an Ameri- 
can; and if they should come to the Senate and hear me speak 
and see how I yote on the immigration question, they would 
be convinced more than ever that I am an American. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, may I ask a 
question of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN.. Certainty. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Is not an English lord a for- 


eigner? 

Mr. HEFLIN, Even the Senator from Minnesota knows that, 
{Laughter.] _ 

Mr. President, the Senator has illustrated in his speech just 
what I said here yesterday. If we do not close this door new, 
the day is coming when we can not close it. The Senator has 
made a speech here this afternoon that defends unrestricted 
immigration. I am pleading for restriction. The Senator has 
dared to criticize an American Senator who has pointed out the 
eowardly and brutal murder of an American boy to furnish 
pastime to a foreign fiend. vi 

Why did you kill this boy? You did not know him, did you? 

No, sir. , 

You never saw him before? 

No, sir. I did it just; to see how deep I could drive that dirk into 
his back. 


The Senator wonders that I have sympathy in my heart for 
that mother who sits just 11 days from the scene of her mur- 
dered boy and the lowering of his lifeless body into its last 
resting place. I do sympathize with her. I can see her now as 
she wrings. her hands and wonders why the Government per- 
mits such to come into the country. I know how that father 
felt when he said, “My boy has been murdered, murdered by 
this little fiend. He had nothing against him. He stated that 
he did it simply to gratify his fiendish desire and criminal 
instinct, to see how deep be could drive a dirk into him. My 
boy!“ T can hear him calling, and can hear his mother calling, 
too; but no answer comes. I repeat what I said day before yes- 
terday; in that American household they long— 


For the touch of a vanish’& hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Yet a Senator who has a heart and who sympathizes with an 
American father und mother in a case like this when they 
mourn oyer the remains of their boy who is dead is criticized 
by a Senator who filppantly refers to the murderous outrage 
mentioned by me as out of place here. I am for the American 
flag and for that which is best for the American people. I am 
for the American standard of living, and even in the presence 
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of the Senator from Minnesota I dare to speak for restricted 
immigration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. 


Mr. HARRISON, 
reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Reapine CLERK., The Senator from Nevada proposes to 
strike from the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina 
paragraph (e), being lines 1 to 7 on page 1; to change the 
letter “(d)” in line 8 to “(c)”; on page 2, line 7, after the 
word “laborers,” to insert the words “ to meet such demand"; 
and on line 8, after the word “ locations,” to insert the words 
555 N the demand exists,“ so as to make the amendment 
read: 


(c) Whenever the legislature or the governor of a State makes a 
request of the Secretary of Labor for skilled farm laborers or for 
skilled farmers who are expert in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or 
animal husbandry, of any nationality, for the purpose of filling a 
specific: need in that State, the Secretary of Labor, with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, may make a review of the situation, and upon their 
approval, in the issuance of immigration visé certificates, preference 
shall next be given by the consuls to skilled farmers and experienced 
farm laborers to meet such demand, subject to such regulations as will 
insure that they go to the specified locations where the demand exists, 

The preference provided in (c) and (d) of-this section shall not, in 
the case of any one country, exceed 50 per cent of the quota allotted 
to such country. 


Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Let the amendment to the amendment be 


Adams Fernald Ladd Shipstead 
Ball Ferris Lodge Shortridge 
Bayard Fess McCormick Simmons 
Brandegee Fletcher McKellar Smith 
rookhart Frazier McKinley Smoot 
Broussard George cLean Spencer 
ruce 85 McNary Stanfield 
Bursum Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Cameron Hale Neely Sterling 
Ca Harreld Norris Swanson 
Caraway Harris die Trammell 
Colt Harrison Overman Underwood 
Copeland Heflin Pepper Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
. Dale Johnson, Minn ttman Walsh, Mont 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash. Keed, Pa. Watson 
Edwards Kendrick Robinson Weller 
Elkins Keyes Sheppard Willis 
Ernst King Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrraran] to the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SIMNONS]. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays.’ 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. A 

Mr, BROUSSARD (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rxxb] and 
vote nay.” 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHuxst] is detained from the Senate on 
account of serious illness in his family. 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey] to the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. EDGE] and vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—50 

Adams Curtis Frazier Keyes 
Ball Dale George King 
Bayard Dial Gerry Lodge 
Bursum Dill Hale Me ry 
Cameron Edwards Harris Mayfield 
Capper Elkins Harrison Oddie 
Caraway Ernst Heflin Pepper 
Coit Fernald Jones, N. Mex. Phipps 
Copeland Ferris Kendrick Pittman 


Reed, Pa, Smith Trammell Warren 
Robinson Spencer Underwood Watson 
Sheppard Stanfield Wadsworth 
Shortridge Stephens Walsh, Mass. 
NAYS—29 

Brandegee Howell Neely Sterling 
Brookhart Johnson, Minn. Norris Swanson 
Broussard Jones, Wash. Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Bruce add Ralston Weller 
Fess MeCormick Shields Willis 
Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
ent | McKinley Simmons 
Harrel McLean moot 

NOT VOTING—17 
Ashurst Glass Moses Stanley 
Borah Greene Norbeck Wheeler 
Couzens Johnson, Calif. Owen 
Cummins La Follette Ransdell 
Edge Lenroot Reed, Mo. 


So Mr. Prrrman’s amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sm- 
mons] as amended by the amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. F 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Lenroor’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. y 

Mr. McLEAN (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLAss] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
In his absence I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Adams Frazier McKinley Smith 
Ball George MeNar, Stanfield 
Bayard Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Broussard Hale Neely Sterling 
Cameron Harreld Norris Swanson 
Capper Harris Overman Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Pittman Underwood 
e Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Kendrick Robinson Warren 
Fernald Keyes Sheppard Willis 
Ferris Ladd Shields 
Fleteher McKellar Simmons 
NAYS—30 
Brand Elkins McCormick Spencer 
Brookhart Fess Oddie adsworth 
ruce Gerry Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Bursum Howell Phipps Watson 
olt Johnson, Minn. Reed, Pa. Weller 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Shipstead Wheeler 
Dill King Shortridge 
Edwards Lodge Smoot 
NOT VOTING—20 
Ashurst ge Johnson, Calif. Norbeck 
Borah Ernst La Follette Owen 
Caraway Glass Lenroot Ransdell 
Couzens Greene MeLean Reed, Mo, 
Cummins Heflin Moses Stanley 


So Mr. Sixtstoxs's amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

TD PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will. be re- 
porte 

The READING CLERK. On page 5, strike out lines 8 to 17, in- 
clusive, in the following words : 
and (8) an alien who is eligible to citizenship in the United States, 
and who was born in the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the 
Republic of Mexico, Cuba, or Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the 
countries of Central or South America, or the colonies or dependencies 
of European countries in Central America, and his wife and his 
unmarried children under 21 years of age if accompanying or follow- 
ing to join him. 


And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(8) An alien who has resided continuously for at least five years” 
immediately preceding the time of his verified application for admis- 
sion to the United States in foreign contiguous territory, and who 
is authorized by the Secretary of Labor upon such application to 
enter the United States for the purpose of laboring at a specified 
occupation for a definite time at a designated place: Provided, That 
not more than 6,000 such aliens shall be within the United States 
at any one time, 
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(9) Aliens habitually crossing and recrossing boundary lines be- 
tween the United States and foreign contiguous territory upon le- 
gitimate pursuits, when in possession of an identification card issued 
by an immigration official pursuant to such regulntions as may be 
prescribed, 


Mr. WILLIS. The Senate yesterday very definitely adopted 
the policy of restricted selective immigration, a policy with 
which I am in hearty accord and which I shall support by 
yoting for the bill on its final passage. We are now to find 
out whether the Senate is willing to nullify, in effect, its action 
of yesterday by refusing to reduce, particularly, the immigra- 
tion from Mexico by placing it on a quota basis. 

I wonder whether Senators have had their attention drawn 
to the situation which now exists? We adopted yesterday a 
provision which seeks to limit the quota to about 169,000 per 
year, and yet last year there came in across the Mexican 
border, practically without: let or hindrance, 63,000 people. 
That many we know of. I give it as my opinion, based upon 
the opinion of immigration officials, that there were many 
more than that, perhaps 100,000, but we know of approxi- 
mately 63,000. Now, what does it amount to to shut and 
padlock the front door, as we practically did by our action 
yesterday, and yet leave the back door open so that substan- 
tially anyone who seeks to enter the United States can come 
in by way of that portal? 

It is not an imaginary evil by which we are confronted 
and for which we must seek remedy. In the years 1913 and 
1914 only 1 per cent of the immigration that entered this coun- 
try came from Mexico. In the year 1920-21, 3.7 per cent 
came from Mexico; the year 1922-23, 12 per cent came from 
Mexico; or, taking the figures for those years, 13,000 in 1914, 
29,000 in 1920, and 62,700, or approximately 63,000, in 1922-23. 

Mr. President, upon what theory shall it be said that applied 
to the Englishmen, for example, only 2 per cent on the basis 
of the census of 1890 can come in, and yet as to Mexicans— 
many of whom now coming in are, unfortunately, practically 
without education, and largely without experience in self- 
government, and in most cases not at all qualified for present 
citizenship or for assimilation into this country—we say in 
effect, “As many of you can come in here as please.” Or, 

- take another illustration, upon what theory can it be said 
thas only 2 per cent, based on the census of 1890, can come 
in from France, and yet, if we refuse to adopt this amend- 
ment, we say by our act that any number of people who choose 
to come in can come from San Domingo or Haiti, or any other 
country in Central or South America, 

This amendment, in effect, simply provides that the same 

rule which is applied to the remainder of the world shall be 


applied to the American Continent. In order that Senators 


may be advised of the situation which obtains—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr, HARRIS. I did not know that the Senator's amend- 
ment went that far. 

Mr. WILLIS. In order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing — 

Air. HARRIS. I do not want to labor under a misconception, 
because I wish to offer a substitute for the Senator's amend- 
ment, I understand that his amendment does not make any 
exception whatever. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in order that there shall be 
no misunderstanding, I desire to say that my amendment’ be- 
gins on line 8, page 5, and strikes out down to line 18. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator proposes to strike out that 
language and to add nothing to it? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I shall explain the other two provisions 
of my amendment in a moment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to offer my sub- 
stitute and let him discuss it at the same time?’ 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I offer a substitute for the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio. It is to strike out all of 
clause (8), covering the exceptions, so as to place all Mexicans 
and all North and South Americans under the quota. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has, I think, made a better argument for my 
substitute than he has for his amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have not vet come to a discussion of the 
. of my amendment, if the Senator will permit me to 
say s 


af "HARRIS. I wish to say, with the Senator's permis- 
on—— 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not care to yleld my 10 


minutes for a speech from my friend from Georgia, 
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Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will yield very briefly. 


Mr. ADAMS. In the figures which the Senator gave as to the 


immigration from Mexico is there counted the number who 
returned to Mexico? In the western section of the country 
there is a very substantial incoming from Mexico during certain 
seasons of the year and a return after those seasons are gver. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have given the figures as they are found in 
the report of the commissioner general at page 10, and the Sen- 
ator may look at them himself. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Ohio does not know whether 
or not those figures include the number of Mexicans who re- 
turned to Mexico? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know. I know these are the figures 
which were given by the Commissioner General of Immigration. 
Let me read a sentence i 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will say to the Senator from 
Còlorado that the figures given by the Senator from Ohio do 
not include the number who returned. 

Mr. WILLIS. I may say upon that point that it would be 
very difficult to get figures covering the entire admissions and 
the entire number of those who returned. In order that Sen- 
ators may understand the situation with which we are confronted 
I shall refer to the report of the commissioner general. Turn- 
ing to page 16 of that report, here is what he says: 


It is difficult, in fact impossible, to measure the illegal influx of Mexi- 
cans over the border, but everyone agrees that it is quite large. 


Further on he says: 


It is not possible even to estimate the number of Mexicans who enter 
the country without inspection over the long and largely ‘unguarded 
stretches of border that lie between stations of our service. 


* Then further on, quoting from the inspector at San Antonio, 
e says: 


These aliens for the most part are inadmissible to this country and 
highly undesirable as residents. Among them are anarchists, criminals, 
and radicals who have been unable to secure visés from American 
consuls in Europe to enable them to secure steamship passage. 


Over on the next page the commissioner points out another 
situation and makes evident that a great trafic. has. de 
from smuggling aeross the Mexican border aliens whọ would 
not be admitted through our ports. 

Mr. President, by the way, at this point I ask permission to 
insert in full here the statement from which I have been read- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
THE MEXICAN BORDER SITUATION 


The long-established routes from southern Europe to Mexican porta 
and overland to the Texas border, formerly patronized almost exclu- 
sively by diseased and criminal aliens, are now resorted to by large 
numbers of Europeans who can not gain legal admission because of 
passport. difficulties, illiteracy, or the quota law. Undoubtedly a good 
many succeed in getting into the country in this way, but the hard- 
ships and dangers encountered by the aliens, -the excessive cost, and 
finally the vigilance of our officers on the border have apparently tended 
to make the route unpopular, and while it is still used to a considerable 
extent the situation, so far as Europeans are concerned, seems to be 
fairly well in hand. 

It is difficult, in fact, impossible, to measure the Illegal Influx of 
Mexicans over the border, but everyone agrees that it is quite large. 
United States territory immediately adjacent to the boundary has been 
a natural habitat of the Mexicans from the beginning, and residents of 
the borderland in Mexico, particularly of the laboring class, for a long 
time moved back and forth across the dividing line practically at will. 
Diliteracy is common among them and comparative poverty Is wide- 


spread, but until the general law ‘of 1917 was enacted these conditions 


were not serious barriers to their legal admission into the United 
States. Under that law, however, illiterates*are denied admission, and 
a head tax of $8 per person is assessed, and these barriers have 
naturally stimulated illegal immigration to such an extent that, as 
already stated, it is not possible even to estimate the number of Mexicans 
who enter the country without inspection over the long and largely 
unguarded stretches of border that Tie between stations of our service. 

Until within quite recent years comparatively few Mexican laborers 
got beyond the border States, but during the war they were taken in 
considerable numbers to the Middle Western States, where many of 
them were left without employment by the industrial depression which 
followed. It is said that most of these eventually returned to Mexico 
or the Southwest, but the demand for commen laber in the North and 
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East during the past year brought large numbers into industrial centers 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere as substitutes for European laborers 
whose unlimited admission had been checked by the quota law. 

Thus it will be seen that the laws referred to created a complicated 
problem for the Immigration Service on the Mexican border, and 
because of this the following extracts from the annual reports of 
officers in charge of the three border districts are of unusual interest. 

Commenting on the illegal and attempted illegal entry of Europeans, 
the inspector in charge of the San Antonio district, which includes the 
greater part of the Texas frontier, says in part: 

“These aliens for the most part are inadmissible to this coun- 
try and highly undesirable as residents. Among them are an- 
archists, criminals, and radicals who have been unable to secure 
visés from American consuls in Hurope to enable them to secure 
steamship passage. There are likewise among them aliens who 
probably would be admitted to this country were they to apply at 
a seaport in the regular manner, Many of this latter class, how- 
ever, are destined to this country through Mexico as a result of 
misinformation. There are certain unscrupulous persons in Europe 
who receive a commission for the sale of steamship tickets to 
Mexico. ‘These people disseminate false information regarding 
Mexico and give the impression that it is an easy matter for aliens 
to enter the United States over the land boundary, whereas they 
would find difficulty in entering at a seaport. These so-called 
agents also secure fraudulent passports for their victims, for 
which they charge an additional fee. These aliens, upon arrival 
in Mexico, immediately become inadmissible to the United States 
over the land boundary because of the inhibitions of the last 
proviso to section 23 of the immigration act. 

“Once these aliens land in Mexico they proceed to the border 
and almost invariably fall into the hands of the professional 
smuggler, There is now, and has been for years, a band of crimi- 
pals on this border, known in the smugglers’ jargon as ‘ coyotes,’ 
who gain a livelihood by preying upon persons desiring to enter 
the United States. Since the increase in number of European 
aliens desiring to enter from Mexico these smugglers have reaped 
large financial benefits, for a majority of that class of aliens have 
ample funds to pay well for any assistance rendered them to 
enter illegally, and it has been reported that several European 
aliens have offered as high as $1,000 to anyone who would get 
them past the border and enable them to reach their destination in 
the eastern part of the United States. The very fact that they 
were willing to pay that amount is convincing evidence of their 
undesirability, for they could proceed to a seaport and apply for 
admission in the regular manner at much less cost. 

“The Mexican border smuggler is an extremely dangerous per- 
son to deal with. He goes ‘armed to the teeth’ and does not 
hesitate to fire upon officers at sight. A number of Federal and 
State officers have been killed on this border in the recent past by 
these smugglers, and it has been more luck than anything clse 
that many of our men have not been killed. There is hardly a 
week goes by that they are not fired upon, 

“In this district there are thousands of miles of winding, twist- 
ing river front, traversing for the most part a lonely, almost unin- 
habited section of the country covered with dense brush. When our 
officers penetrate this territory in search of contraband aliens and 
their smugglers, they carry their lives in their hands. The 
‘coyotes’ are ever on the alert and know full well that if they 
kill any of our men they can make their escape back to Mexico 
without fear of apprehension, for once they get a start of 10 feet 
into the dense brush they are virtually lost to their pursuers. 


“So far we have mentioned only the ordinary border ‘coyote’ 


who has engaged in petty smuggling for years. All the evidence 
that we have been able to gather recently has pointed strongly 
to the probability that the large financial rewards for the smug- 
gling of European aliens on this border are attracting a higher 
type of criminal—nren with brains. Reliable information has been 
received to the effect that there is now in existence a far-reaching 
organization that takes the alien from his home in Europe, secures 
a passport for him (a fraudulent one, if necessary), purchases bis 
steamship passage to Mexico, places him on the ship, arranges 
for his entry into Mexico at Vera Cruz or Tampico, conducts him 
north to the Rio Grande, and delivers him into the United States— 
all for a fixed price. These smugglers, unlike the bordgr ‘ coyotes,’ 
take an interest in the welfare of the contraband aliens and give 
them every possible advice as to what course they should pursue 
upon reaching this country. One of their practices is to destroy 
any false passports as well as any documentary evidence that 
might involve anyone criminally or show that the aliens them- 
selves were ever in Mexico. 

This more intelligent type of smuggler is a cause for real ap- 
prehension, Our activities during the past few months have 
resulted in checking to a great degree the work of the border 
‘coyotes.’ We have instituted criminal proceedings against the 
ringleaders, some of whom have been convicted, and the cases of 


others are pending. We have given wide publicity, through the 
press and otherwise, to our work in this district in connection 
with the prevention of smuggling, and this, together with the 
capture of many of the most notorious smugglers, has had its 
good effect, The coming of the higher type of smuggler, how- 
ever, naturally causes sonte concern. It means a battle of wits 
between our officers and the smugglers, and as conditions now 
stand it must be admitted that the odds are in favor of the smug- 
gler.. The topography of this section of the country is peculiarly 
well adapted for smuggling purposes. The many miles of rive: 
front afford ample opportunity for the aliens to cross almost at 
will. Once they reach the American side, it becomes a game of 
hide and seek and, in the dense undergrowth, the chances are in 
favor of the hider. By concealing themselves during the day 
and traveling at night these contraband aliens gradually make 
their way from the border and reach the open country where, 
once they pass our last lines of defense, the chance of their appre 
hension is practically eliminated. It this traffic in contraband 
aliens is to be checked to any great degree, we will have to con- 
centrate our attack in the immediute vicinity of the border, and 
to do this will require just one thing—more men. 

There are little, if any, restrictions with respect to immigrants 
arriving in Mexico, and it is an casy matter for aliens of anarchistic 
tendencies, or, in fact, any kind of criminal, to enter that country 
and make it a mere way station on their journey to the United 
States. These aliens know that they would in all probability 
be detected and refused admission if they should apply at a sea- 
port of the United States, and so they naturally choose the 
easier route through Mexico. They are coming to this country for 
a definite purpose and are well supplied with money. ‘They are 
going to get in by any possible means, and with our present small 
force it can not be denied that it is not exceedingly difficult of - 
accomplishment if they place themselves in the proper hands.” 

+ * * . » * * 


The inspector in charge of the Los Angeles district, which includes 
the southern portion of California and part of Arizona, says: 


“For a decade or more prior to the year just closed the organized 
smuggling of aliens into this district was confined almost exclu- 
sively to the illegal introduction of orlentals—Chinese and Japanese. 
The reason for this is found in the fact that oriental smuggling 
only was remunerative to the smugglers. The enactment of the 
3 per cent legislation led a great many south European excess- 
quota aliens to seek illegal entry via Mexico. At first these ap- 
parently took a more direct route from Vera Cruz and Tampico, 
Mexico, to the Mexican border of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
but during the last six months, and doubtless under expert advice 
and guidance, several hundred of these have taken a more cir- 
cultous route across the Mexican Republic to the Pacific coast port 
of Mazatlan, whence they have proceeded by steamer to the Mexi- 
can seaport of Ensenada, located a short distance south of the 
California-Mexican line. Ensenada has consequently become the 
yendezyous of smugglers operating overland by automobile and 
undoubtedly in fishing boats, which have an almost unlimited 
number of -safe landing places upon the California coast. Against 
this smuggling by automobiles the bureau has some defenses in 
the way of mounted guards of this service stationed at strategic 
points on automobile highways in southern California. To be sure, 
the number of these guards is pitiably insufficient, there being 
but 14 in all southern California. However, since the removal 
from commission of the immigration patrol launches, more than 
a year ago, no defense whatever has been available as against 
smuggling by sea, and the tighter the lines are held on the land 
the more surely will smugglers and their cargoes of orientals and 
excess-quota aliens seek the line of least resistance and proceed 
by boat without fear of practical interference. The not incon- 
siderable success in combating both oriental and European smug- 
gling activities during the year just closed has been due to cease- 
less vigilance upon the part of the bureau's field officers and the 
carefully cultiyated cooperation of local officers. As the bureau 
well knows, however, not even an approximately effective organiza- 
tion against the legal introduction of aliens into this country by 
land and sea can be hoped for until Congress makes sufficient 
appropriation for a defensive force on land and sea, 

“Another disturbing development of the year was the discovery 
that airplanes are undoubtedly being used to convey inadmissible 
aliens from Mexico to points several hundred miles into the inte- 
rior of this country. It is not believed that this method has 
reached any alarming proportions, mainly for the reason that it 
is of necessity an expensive and somewhat dangerous means of 
transportation, though one smuggler, using this means of transpor- 
tation, is alleged to have boasted that he had successfully landed 
over 200 contraband Chinese. The almost limitless number of land- 
ing fields, natural and artificial, make it impossible to defend 
against this airplane smuggling without swift pursuit planes 
manned by the Government's own officers. After money and men 
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have been supplied to defend against automobile and boat smug- 
gling, the acquisition of defense scout planes will have to be con- 
sidered. The practical answer to all this, of course, is that a 
border patrol, a coast guard, and airplane equipment should be 
organized and financed, the whole to be directed by a single Gov- 
ernment agency for the enforcement of all Federal statutes relating 
to the importation of aliens, merchandise, intoxicating liquors, and 
narcotics.” 


Mr. WILLIS. The question, then, amounts simply to this, 
as to whether we are willing to go through the farce of locking 
the front door, saying that we are going to have a quota of 
only 169,000, and yet permit uncounted thousands to come in 
not only from Mexico but also from other countries who choose 
to go to Mexico in order to find a gateway. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator include Canada in his 
amendment, or does the amendment deal only with Mexico and 
the other countries to the south? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have tried to make that clear to my friend 
from Georgia. My amendment proposes to strike out all of the 
language on page 5, beginning in line 8, down to and including 
line 17, so that Canada, New Foundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, 
the San Dominican Republic, and the countries of Central and 
South America would all be put on a quota basis, just as is the 
rest of the world. 

Because it may be said that that will be a serious interfer- 
ence in some quarters with the labor supply, in the second sec- 
tion of the amendment I am suggesting that, under regulations 
to be provided by the Secretary of Labor, there would be per- 
mitted the importation of seasonal labor to meet these peculiar 
conditions for the potato fields of Maine or the cotton fields 
of Arizona; but the amendment provides that not more than 
5,000 such aliens shall be in the country at any one time; in 
other words, the amendment excludes whatever the number 
may be, almost 60,000 persons, but permits the importation to 
meet special conditions of something like 5,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Ohio yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator's amendment put 
Mexico, for example, under the quota system? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And also Canada? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; it includes Canada. It may be that the 
Senator from New York or some other Senator is thinking 
just now that that is rather a serious matter as far as Canada 
is concerned. I think it is; I wish there were a way in which 
there could be a ‘larger immigration provided, if desired, from 
Canada, because the people of Canada are the same sort of 
people that we are; but I do not know of any way in which 
that may legally be done. Anyway, the amendment will give 
Canada her quota of over 20,000. I imagine there will be no 
yery serious difficulty about that. I do know, however, that 
Canada is faced with the same dangers which face this 
country. They are objecting because we permit Mexicans to 
come in here practically without restriction, and those Mexi- 
cans are finding their way into the great market places and 
manufacturing centers of Canada. 

If these people from Mexico were simply coming in for 
employment along the border and going back, that would be a 
different thing; but they may be found in every great industrial 
center in the country. They may be found in Ohio, in Penn- 
sylvania, in Indiana, and in Illinois, in the great manufacturing 
establishments, living under a standard that American work- 
men ought not to be expected to live under and thereby reducing 
the scale of wages. I think, Mr, President, it is exceedingly 
important that this amendment, or some modification of it 
should be adopted unless we are to weaken very seriously what 
we have already done. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, it seems to me 
that it is extremely important for several reasons that this 
amendment should not be adopted. In the first place, so far as 
Central and South America are concerned, it is absolutely un- 
necessary. In the last fiscal year we gained by immigration 
from all of the countries of Central America—that is, the 
countries from Mexico down to the Panama Canal—a net in- 
crease of 725 persons, The total immigration from all of those 
countries of Central America was only 1,275 persons, and 550 
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persons emigrated from this country to those countries, so our. 
net gain was 725. 

Mr. LODGE. Does that include Mexico? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That does not include Mexico, 
but I will come to Mexico in a moment. I am referring now 
to the countries from the southern border of Mexico to the 
Panama Canal. 

Take the entire continent of South America. We received 
from all the countries of South America last year 4,737 persons 
only, and 1,447 persons went back to their native land, so that 
our net increase from all of the countries in South America in 
the last year was only 3,290 persons, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Those of us over here who support the pend- 
ing proposal are not alarmed by the immigration from South 
America, for, of course, there are very few coming in from 
that continent; but, according to the way in whicli the bill is 
now drawn, if it is not changed, the whole quota might come 
from Mexico into this country and shut out every other coun- 
try in the world. More than 100,000 Mexicans could come in 
here. As I recall, sixty-odd thousand came in last year, and 
I think they are about as undesirable as any people coming to 
this country, and I want to get rid of them. 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will permit me, 
I will come next to the question of Mexican immigration. : 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I should like to ask the Senator if the“ 
number of immigrants from South America, which I under- 
stand the Senator states to be 4.747 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The total immigration from 
South America was 4,737. 

Mr, KENDRICK, Does that include those coming from the 
West Indies? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. No; it does not. I am talking 
of the countries on the continent of South America, and I say 
that, as to them, we had a net gain of 3,200 persons; so that 
our total gain from all of Central and South America together 
amounted to only 4,015 persons last year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania... I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can the Senator give us the figures as to 
Cuba and the, West Indies? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I expect to do that in just a 
moment, if the Senator will permit me, 

So far as Central and South America go, the policy indicated 
by this amendment is obviously unwise if we intend to attach 
any importance to the Pan-American idea. We are alien to 
our neighbors in South and Central America by language: 
Their natural resort is to Paris and to Madrid. For every- 
thing they buy and almost eyery thought that they think they 
naturally refer to those two centers. If we want to hold them 
to us—and I think we do so long as we maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine—we have got to treat them differently from the rest 
of the world, and we ought to treat them differently in the 
measure now pending, because there is no occasion for singling 
them out and clapping a quota down upon them. 

I come next to the countries closer to us, Mexico and Can- 
ada. I agree with what the Senator from Ohio has said re- 
garding the general undesirability of the type of immigranty 
we haye been getting from Mexico. I think that pretty gen- 
erally the Mexican that has come to this country has come in 
violation of the literacy test that is imposed by the act of 1917. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Commissioner General of Immigration tells 
me that of the sixty thousand and odd who came last yeur all 
of them came regularly and without violating the law at all, 
and he said that the records show that substantially those wha 
come in go back again. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I had the impression that 
both of those statements were incorrect; but of course the 
Senator’s authority is more recent than mine. I ought to say 
that as to the immigrant coming from Mexico, although under 
the present law there is no quota restriction, there is the same 
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$8 head tax that is imposed on immigrants from ‘any other 


country, Hight dollars means a very large sum to many of the 
Mexican immigrants, and that is why large numbers of them 
come in illegally, smuggle tliemselves across the border, in 
order to beat that head tax, 

Imagine, if you please, that we put on the quota suggested 
by this amendment. The result would be that instead of havy- 
ing some of them come through the inspector's offices and 
the rest smuggled in, ‘all of them would be smuggled in; and 
here is what one of the chiefs of the inspection districts along 
the Mexican border says. This is quoted in the report of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration in the present year. 
He says—this is the inspector in charge of the San Antonio 
district— 


In this district there are thousands of miles of winding, twisting 
river frout, traversing for the most part a lonely, almost uninhabited 
section of the country, covered wtih dense brush, When our officers 
penetrate this territory in search of contraband aliens and their smug- 
glers, they carry their lives in their hands. ‘The coyotes— 


That is the siang name down there for immigrant smug- 
ters 
The coyotes know that they can make their escape back into Mexico 


without fear of apprehension, for once they get a start of 10 feet into 
the dense brush they are yirtually lost to their pursuers. 


Just imagine what the result will be if we pass this law. 
Obviously we are not going to pass it unless we mean in good 
faith to enforce it. Imagine trying to patrol thousands of 
miles of uninhabited country along that river, which can be 
waded along much of its length, with brush so dense that an 
officer can not see & man more than 10 feet off, and imagine 
tó yourselves what it will cost pa to enforce that border patrol 
to keep out these 62,000 Meriena 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


to me? 
anid a of Pennsylvania. 
Wyomin 
i Ur. KENDRICK. I want to say for the information of the 
Senate that I am satisfied that the majority of the 60,000 Mexi- 
caus who came in last year were Ñ into the country in 
the regular way under the law, and returned to Mexico in the 
fall. They came for the purpose of cultivating and harvesting 
agricultural crops, and it 4s not too much to say that this kind 
of labor does not appeal to white people. It is not a question 
ef remuneration; they de not want to do that kind of work. 
It is seasonal work; and H the beet growers of the West are 


I yield Pos the Senator from 


denied this kind of labor it will destroy the beet industry With 


out any question whatsoever. 

As suggesting the importance of this industry, there was pro- 
duced in this country during 1922, 1,882,000,000 pounds of beet 
sugar. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator for that 
contribution. 

Of the 62,000 immigrants who came in legally last year, 43,000 
came to locate in Texas. It is obvious what we will do to the 
farms in Texas if we suddenly shut them out. I agree with the 
Senator that the result of a sudden exciusion of them would be 
very harmful. 

Further than that, Mr. President, we have stricken out by 
committee amendment the West Indies Islands—and now I am 
trying te answer the Senator from Florida 

8 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's time has ex- 
p 

Mr. REED of Pernsylvania. I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair will have to say to 
the Senator that the Senate does not recognize that method of 


procedure. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, can I not offer my substitute 
for tha amendment and let the Senator speak on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can propose his 
substitute, and, of course, the Senator would have 10 minutes 
on the substitute. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I will offer my substitute for the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will recognize the 
Benator from Georgia to offer his substitute, which will be 
stated by the Secretary. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NEELY. ‘The Senator from Pennsylvania does not need 


to discuss 
either the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio or the 


substitute offered by ‘the ‘Senator from Georgia?’ In otner 
Sion 1 take 20 mirrutes if he desires 
80 0 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair has stated that if 
the Senator from Georgia offers a substitute, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania can take 10 minutes bu It ff he seeks tion. 

The Secretary will state the amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The READING CLERK, On page 5, line 8, after the word “ im- 
migration,” it is proposed to strike out all down to line 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania to speak on the, substitute ef the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia. I shall be very brief. I want to give the figures on 
Mexican immigration in the last two fiscal years. 

In the year ending June 30, 1022, we received 19,551, Mexi- 
cans of the immigrant class and we lost.6,285, the net increase 
being about 13,000. 

In the last fiscal year, which ended June 30, 1923, we received 
63,768, more than three times as many as the previous year, and 
the departures—speaking always of the immigrant class—were 
2,660, and apparent net gain of about 60,000, which is rather 
contradictery to the idea that the Senator from Utah mentioned 
a little while ago, and is contradicted by my own impressions. 
I think more of them went back than the record shows. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator frem Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
64,000 or 63,000 does not represent the bona fide immigration 
so far.as laborers are concerned, but the large portion of that 
number came out of Mexico on account of the revolution, Many 
of them came to Les Angeles, others to San Antonio. They are 
a very high type of people, and they are there now. They are 
not here competing with American labor. Whenever times 
quiet down they will go back. The same thing happened in 
1920; and those are the only two years out of the last ten years 
that show any ahnormal immigration from Mexico. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, just a word in 
conclusion, 

There has developed within the last six months a rather con- 
siderable immigration of negroes from the colonies of Great 
Britain in the West Indies; and it was fer that reason, and 
because that immigration seemed to us to be undesirable, that 
we struck out the West Indies dependencies, as you will notice 
on page 5, in lines 14 and 15. That was done by the com- 
mittee, and the Senate has already agreed to that amendment. 
That leaves only the matter of Canada. 

The Canadian border is nearly 3,000 miles long, and most of 
it is barren wilderness. It is a physical impossibility to police 
that border so as to prevent the percolation- into the United 
States of single individuals. We could not do it if we had, 
the whole United States Army stationed at uniform intervals 
along the border. You can figure it out mentally, It comes to 
about one soldier for every 500 feet; and if we took all our 
soldiers away from all the other posts on the globe, and sta- 
tioned them on the Canadian frontier, they still could not pre- 
vent Canadian immigration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I recall a young man from some Euro- 
pean country who had entered the United States and had gone 
home without taking out his naturalization papers and there- 
fore could not get back. He tried for the next two years to 
get in through Mexico, and he was arrested on the border 
every time, and he never did get in. He had to-go back to 
one of the Mediterranean countries—I haye forgotten which 
one it was—and get himself included in a quota, and it was 
three or four years before he got back. I think they are very 
active down on the border, and that they keep the immigrants 
from coming in that way to a fairly good degree. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Welt, Mr. President, there are 
14 inspectors in the southern Catlifornia district, and they have 
to cover a tract of nearly 800 miles, so they must be pretty 
vigilant if they are able to do it. 

Coming back to the Canadian frontier, Mr. President, if we 
could guard that frontier; it seems to me we ought not to want 
to. The Canadians are exactly the same kind ef people that 
we are. Jt is to their interest and eur interest that we have 
the utmost freedom of movement across that frontier. They 
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give the same privileges to us. 
in allowing us to establish our immigration officers in their 
ports; and so I want to say in conclusion that in my judgment 


They are more than courteous 


this amendment indicates the wrong way to do it. What we 
ought to do is to apply to Mexico the same method that we 
have applied in Canada. Let us have perfect free trade across 
the border in persons with those countries. Let us, by coopera- 
tion with them, establish immigration officers in their ports, 
as we have already done in Canada, so that when a man lands 
either in a Canadian or a Merican port he is greeted right off 
by an American inspector; and if he does not measure up to the 
‘American standard of admissibility, he is not allowed to land 
in either of those neighboring countries. That way has proven 
practical in Canada. We work it without the slightest fric- 
tion with our Canadian neighbors, and I think it would be a 
great misfortune if we were to change that system. 

Mr. ADAMS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to me in order that I may ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. What countries now are excluded from the 
quota law? Are the West India Islands excluded? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator mean under 
the bill now before the Senate? 

Mr, SHIELDS. Yes. J 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill now before the Senate 
covers all countries with a quota except the Asiatic barred 
zone and Japan, and except the Pan American countries on 
continental South America, Central America, and North 
America, and it also excepts the independent governments in 
the West Indies. That is, Cuba is excepted, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, and Newfoundland, Those are the only 
exceptions. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I have some difficulty in re- 
garding the Mexican immigration as immigration in fact. The 
part of this country from which I come was, in fact, opened 
and developed by the Spanish-speaking people, and it was the 
English-speaking people who have crowded into that territory. 
The western part of this country was opened by way of 
Mexico and not by way of the Atlantic coast, So I have difficulty 
in thinking of the man who comes in from Mexico, neross and 
along the trails that were open and in use before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock, as an immigrant. 

In my State and my county these people were among if not its 
first permanent settlers. T do not concur in the description 
which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrs] gives of the Mexi- 
ean who comes in, He Is not a bad citizen. He is not an 
anarchist. He is not lawless. Asa matter of fact, the Spanish- 
speaking people and those of Spanish descent are good citizens 
in our community, and they are citizens much needed. There 
is an influx each year from across the border greatly needed 
in the beet industry, in our sheep industry, and in other lines 
of production. The railroads use them. 

Let me point to this distinction: In this country, following 
the war and during the war, we found racial groups, influenced 
in their thinking upon great questions involving the future of 
Americans by home ties. This condition did not exist among 
the Spanish-speaking people in our country. We had no un- 
American thinking group from those sources either before, dur- 
ing, or after the war, They are genuinely’ American in their 
sympathies, in their thoughts, and in their actions. They nre 
as a rule mot well to do in the world’s goods, but they respect 
our institutions and regard the rights of others. Few of the 
recent immigrants from Mexico come here for permanent resi- 
dence, 

The difficulty the employers of the Mexican population have 
had has been in inducing them to stay. They are really anxious 
to go back to their own homes. They came here to escape dis- 
turbed conditions in Mexico and temporary economic pressure, 
but they intend to return. The people operating the beet 
fields and the beet factories and in the sheep industry fre- 
quently haye to go and induce the Mexican population to come 
in and supply much needed labor for their seasonal industries. 
It is with difficulty that the common labor need of our com- 
munity is kept up, and we are dependent solely and abso- 
3 at the present time upon this labor that comes in from 

exico, 

So the striking down of this source of labor would to-day 
inſliet serious injury on a great section of the country, and 
there is no corresponding threat, there is no danger to our 
country from permitting them to come in. Remember, Mexico 
is not a populous country; it is not teeming with millions of 
people eager to leave, Those who seek to come are few in 
number, There will be no great influx if the border is left 


open. But few of them wish to come, and those who do are 
good citizens, on the whole, and they are needed. 

As pointed out by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep], it is also greatly to our interest to establish and main- 
tain cordial and friendly relations with Mexico, 

So, speaking from the western standpoint, I sincerely hope 
this amendment will not be adopted, because the adoption of It 
would mean not good but injury to our country. 

Mr. NEELY addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
10 minutes, 

2 5 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's time has ex- 
p b 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I shall now speak on the sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has been speaking 
po e The Senator can now speak 10 minutes on 

e > 

Mr. NEELY. I will do that, and if I do not finish in the 10 
minutes I shall speak on another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will proceed. 

Mr. NEELY addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
10 minutes on the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time of the Senator from 
West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. NEELY. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That would be contrary te 
the agreement. The Senator can speak on another amendment 
when it comes up. 

Mr. HEFLIN. He can speak on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has already ex- 
hausted his time on that amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have an amendment on the table that I 
desire to have voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can not offer 
that amendment until the pending amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is already offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment pend- 
ing. 

Mr. NEELY. May I move to amend by providing that the 
Harris substitute shall be limited to two years in its operation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is bound to say 
that that would be an amendment in the third degree, 

Mr. NEELY. Then, may I offer it as an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can not do that 
now, because the amendment of the Senator from Georgia to 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio is pending. 

Mr. NEELY. I offer it as a substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio, and that certainly is not an amend- 
ment in the third degree and it is germane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would not be in the nature 
of an amendment. The Chair would like to help the Senator 
if there was any way to do so. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a point of order. I insist that 
the Senate can at any time by unanimous consent do anything 
it chooses, I would like to have my request fer unanimous 
consent put before the Senate. I ask for four or five minutes 
additional, and if the Senate does not grant it I shall be per- 
fectly satisfied, 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest that the Senator can offer 
his ADANA EEN after the vote is taken on the pending amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. NEELY. 
one day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the request 
of the Senator from West Virginia. The Senator from West 
Virginia asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes 
more, Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from West Virginia will proceed. 

Mr. NEELY. Iam yery much obliged to the Senate and also 
to the Chair. 

Mr. NEPLY resumed and concluded his speech, which is 
as follows: 

Mr. President, having subjected immigration from Euro- 
pean countries to the most rigid restrictions, we shall reach 
the limit of inconsistency, the height of folly, and prove our- 
selves the most illogical of legislators if we leaye open our 
southern border to the unobstructed invasion of the United 
States by the entire population of Mexico. On the basis 
of merit Mexico is the last country in the world to whieh 
we should grant a special favor or extend a peculiar privi- 
lege. She has committed more offenses against the American 


But he wants to finish his speech now. 
I do not want to torture the Senate twice in 
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Government, outraged more American. citizens, and usurped 
more American property rights than any other nation in the 
world. The immigrauis from many of the countries of Europe 
have more in common with us than the Mexicans have. The 
immigrants from many of the countries subject to the quota 
provisions of the bill before the Senate are much more desir- 
able from every point of view than are those from Mexico. 
Every fact, every circumstance, and every consideration that 
prompts us to restrict immigration from Spain and Poland 
13 Italy demand that we restrict it in equal MOANA from 
lexico, 

Therefore, I shall support the substitute offered Dy the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS], the purpose of which is 
to make the restrictive features of the bill operative against 
Mexicans te the same extent that they are operative against 
the people of Europe. 

It is high time for us to realize that this is our country, 
and that it is our duty te defend it against all enemies. It 
is our duty to defend it not only against enemies in arms. but 
against the millions of physically, mentally, and morally in- 
ferior men and women scattered over Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Mexico, and the islands of the sea, who, as prospective im- 
migrants, are awaiting their opportunity to rush to our shores. 
And let us not deceive ourselves. Everyone immigrating to 
the United States whose intelligence is below the average in- 
telligence of our own people, whose respect for law and order 
is less than that of the average American citizen, whose stand- 
ard of life is lower than the American standard of life is an 
obstruction to American progress, an enemy to American in- 
stitutions, and a menace to American ideals. 

He who can contemplate our immigration statistics with 
complacency could experience an earthquake without, appre- 
hension or a volcanic eruption without alarm. 

Among many other things these statistics, show that during 
the decade immediately preceding the outbreak of the European 
war there came to this country, with the momentum of e 
irresistible army, on an average more than 1,000,000 i 
migrants a year. Of this mighty influx of humanity more tien 
2,500,000 could neither read nor write a single word of any 
language. 

During the last fiseal year, under the most restricted im- 
migration law we have ever had, more than 673,000 aliens 
entered the United States. This late addition to our popnia- 
tion, if arrayed four abreast like an army on the march, would 
form a column 191 miles long. That colum& would reach from 
Washington, through Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, 
to Bound Brook, N. J. It would reach from Baltimore to New 
York City.: The men, women, and children composing it, march- 
ing as disciplined troops, would require 674 hours—almost three 
days and nights—to pass a given point. 

If one were to begin at high noon,on Monday to review these 
marching immigrants, he would find it necessary to remain on 
duty continuously until half past 7 o'clock on the following 
Thursday morning in order to see the entire procession go by. 

One view of this horde, largely made up of ignorant, indiffer- 
ent, and unassimilable humanity, bearing its countless con- 
tagious, physical, mental, and moral diseases directly to the 
American people, would visualize our danger, fill us with con- 
sternation, and arouse us to a sense of our duty, 

According to the census there. were in the year 1910 more 
than 13,000,000 people of foreign birth in the United States. 
More than 6,000,000 of them, although they had resided here 
more than 10 years, had never even tried to obtain naturaliza- 
tion papers or attempted to become American citizens. These 
millions of aliens had enjoyed the protection of our laws; they 
had shared our prosperity; they had accepted our hospitality 
the most generous and genuine in the world—for more than 10 
years without having assumed a single obligation of citizenship ; 
without having pledged themselves to support our Constitution; 
without having sworn allegiance to our flag. 
ut despite the fact that we already have millions of un- 
assimilated immigrants on our hands, our banners“ of wel- 
come are still “hung out on the outward walls,” and “the cry 
is still, ‘They come.’” 

During the last six months of last year, under our present 
restrictive law, an additional horde of more than 585,000 immi- 
grants invaded. this land. Every one of these aliens helped to 
swell the ranks of our unemployed; every one imposed some 
new burden upon the country; every one presented some new 
problem for solution. 

We are at last compelled to answer at the bar of public wel- 
fare the momentous. questions: Shall we keep America for 
Americans; shall we hold it in trust for our children and our 
children's children; or shall we continue to Javish it upon the 
people of every other nation until we shall have delivered all 


of our priceless heritage to foreign invaders—auntil we shall 
have justified the following words of Isaiah: “ Your land, 
strangers devour it in your presence, and it is desolate”? 

Day before yesterday I voted for the Harris amendment 
to prohibit. all immigration—subject to an exception in favor 
of so-called fireside relatives—for a period of five years. All 
of the reasons that persuaded me to vote for the prohibitive 
amendment impel me to support the pending amendment to 
restrict, immigration from Mexico. ‘The following are some 
of the reasons in question: 

in my opinion it will require at least five years to assimilate 
the foreigners who are now on American soil. Until the 
aliens who are now here haye learned to speak our lan- 
guage, love our country, revere our institutions, and obey our 
laws no more should be permitted to come. Until all who 
are in this country have adopted the American standard of 
life no more should be permitted to bring here the lower 
standards of life from other lands. 

We shall better serve our country by making thorough-going, 
liberty-loving, law-abiding patriotic American citizens of the 
more than 14,000,000 of foreign-born subjects who are now 
here than by ‘admitting millions of additional immigrants of 
whom untold multitudes will never become American citi- 
zens at all. 

The perennial unemployment of our people—both native and 
foreign born—demands the prohibition of immigration until 
all those for whom we are responsible have been provided at 
least sufficient employment to enable them to earn their bread. 
It is our duty to be just to those at home before we attempt 
to be charitable to those abroad. 

At the present moment there are at least fifteen hun- 
dred thousand workingmen and women in the United 
States who are idle, for the sole reason that there is no de- 
mand for their labor. There have been times during the last 
three years, under the present administration, when 5,000,000 
of our toilers could find no employment and when 2,000,000 
of them in desperation were forced either to beg or starva 

So long as our problem of unemployment is unsolved, so 
long will the admission of additional immigrants. intensify 
the distress resulting from enforced idleness, augment our 
prevailing unrest, multiply our, present difficulties, and in- 
crease our existing dangers. 

The contention that we should continue to permit immigra- 
tion in order to be prepared to satisfy any increased demand 
for labor that may hereafter arise is without facts to support 
it. On the contrary, figures are available not only to refute 
it but also to proye that we now have hundreds of thousands 
of working men and women who, with great advantage both 
to themselves and to the country, could be released from their 
present occupations by the modernization of our industries and 
the scientific distribution of our labor. 

I acknowledge my indebtedness to Hon. James J. Davis, the 
able Secretary of Labor, for the followimg pertinent facts and 
illuminating figures: 

In our steel industry, for example, with all mills running at 
capacity, we can in seven months produce enough iron and 
steel to satisfy all of our demands. It is therefore obvious 
that our iron and steel workers are living under the constant 
apprehension..of the calumity of unemployment for approxi- 
mately five months of every yerr. 

If all of our steel mills were thoroughly modernized, it would 
be possible for two-thirds of these now on the pay roll in this 
industry to produce all of the iron and steel for which we have 
a market. In the best-equipped furnaces it consumes but 
1 hour and 12 minutes of one man’s time to produce a ton 
of pig iron, while in some of the antiquated furnaces which 
are still in operation it requires as much as 11 hours of one 
man's time to obtain the same result. An intelligent moderni- 
zation of all our inefficiently operated mills would result in 
a large additional surplus of laborers for employment in, other 
industries. 

Our boot and shoe manufactories as now manned and equipped 
are capable of producing 758,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes 
a year. But we have an annual demand for only 325,000,000 


pairs. Thus it is apparent that the boot and shoe industry 


is more than 50 per cent overmanned, and that it would be 
better for all concerned if half the labor employed in it could 
be diverted to the production of some other commodity. 
There are in the United States at the present time approxi- 
mately 33,000 men engaged in making brick. The operation 
ef this industry is almost as primitive as it was in the days 
of the Pharaohs. But there is a brickmaking machine in 
Chicago with which one man can manufacture 49,000 bricks 
an hour. If machines of similar capacity were installed in 
all of our brickmaking plants, 5,000 men could produce enough 
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brick to satisfy. our entire demand, and. thus. render super- 
fluous, so far as brickmaking is ‘concerned, approximately 
28,000 laborers and make them available for other occupations. 

The bituminous. coal industry affords a most impressive 
example of overmanning and. overdevelopment. As now 
equipped our mines, working full time, can produce more than 
a billion tons of coal a year; while there is a demand for only 
500,000,000 tons a year. 

About 650,000 laborers are engaged in mining coal. Four 
hundred thousand of these men, working 8 hours a day, 808: 
days a year, could produce all the coal that it is possible 
for us to consume, In the circumstances, there is a constant 
surplus of 250,000 coal miners whose employment in other 
industries would be a godsend to the remaining 400,000 who 
would: thus be able to obtain regular employment every day 
in the year. 

The foregoing illustrations of the possibilities of economiziiig 
our man) power ahd supplying additional demands for the 
services of those who toil should be sufficient to convince even 
the most skeptical that by the scientific modernization of our 
industries and the intelligent redistribution of those who work 
with their hands we shall be able, without further immigra- 
tion, to supply all demands for labor for many years to come. 

Another erroneous: contention that has been generously con- 
tributed! to the debate in progress is to the effect that immi- 
grants are needed to perform farm labor. But this conten- 
tion is doubly refuted—first, by the Farm-Labor Senators 
who assert: that the farmers do not need more labor but higher 
prices for their agricultural products; and, secondly, by the 
well-known fact that the average immigrant—particularly 
from southern Europe will neither work nor live on the farm. 

The seduetive charms of rural scenes, the unalloyed pleas- 
ures’ of pastoral life, and the rapturous sight of bursting buds 
and bearded’ grain, immortalized by Virgil, make no appeal to 
the remote descendants of this great poet of a more heroic age. 
Unhappily, the immigrants of to-day prefer the feverish cen- 
ters of population ard the poverty-stricken slums of great 
cities of the East to the wheat fields of the North, the cotton 
fields of the South, or the cornfields of the West. Sad to 
relate, more than three-fourths of our entire alien population 
are now congregated in cities of more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

But the all-eompelling reason why we should for the present 
prohibit or at least most rigifly restrict immigration, including 
that from Mexico, is discovered in the fact that our foreign- 
bern population is largely responsible for the lawlessness, thie 
violence, and the crime that are burdening our taxpayers, 
blackening our record, overcrowding our jails and peniten- 
tiaries, disgracing our Nation, and jeopardizing the safety of 
all law-abiding citizens. 

A little while ago a responsible official of the Department 
of Justice declared that nine-tenths of all the violent upris- 
ings in the United ‘States are attributable to those of foreign 
birth. Corroboration of this assertion is to be found in the 
columns of every newspaper and in the records of every crim- 
inal court in the country. 

To call the roll of those aceused of crime in almost any 
American foram is simply to pronounce names the most of 
which have appeared on the passenger list of some immigrant 
ship. From mildest misdemeanors to most brutal murders 
there are no offenses for the commission of which our aliens 
are not responsible for much more than their proportionate 
share. Every passing year witnesses an increase in the crini- 
inal: activities of our foreign-born population, It is a matter 
of common knowledge that a large majority of our crimes of 
bootlegging, rum running, drug peddling, kidnuping, bomb 
throwing, dynamiting industries, destroying property, and 
massacreing human beings: are planned and perpetrated by those 
who were born in other lands and have: become residents of 
this country by virtue of our lax immigration laws. 

On every ship that brings immigrants to our shores come 
these who before they pass the Statue of Liberty begin to 
formulate plans to capture the American Federation of Labor, 
use its great power for wicked purposes, and vanquish its able 
and patriotice officers and leaders, such as Samuel Gompers, 
Frank Morrison; and the chiefs of the railroad brotherhoods. 

Before these undesirable immigrants have set their feet 
on our soil they have, with the zeal of fanatics and the in- 
dustry of beavers, begun: to devise means of subverting our 
Constitution, defying our laws, destroying our institutions, 
communizing our property and sovietizing our Government, 

It is of course cheerfully admitted that with the influx of un- 
desirable immigrants tliere have come many thousands from 
many different countries who are sober, industrious, law-abiding 
patriotic citizens in every sense of the word: These have’ 
helped to man our industries, develop the: country's resources, 


and increase our wealth in time of peace; 
erously, loyally, and courageously helped to fight our battles 


these have gen- 


in time of war. To them and to their posterity we owe a debt 
of gratitude: which no good American. citizen will ever in- 
tentionally lose an opportunity to pay. 

Therefore, let is be understood once for all that it is only 
against the lawless, the vicious, and the disloyal aliens that 
we inveigh. 

The unassimilated immigrant’s constant menace to America’s 
most precious ideals is indicated by an article that recently 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune, a part of which is as follows: 


Hamtramck, a city of 60,000 inhabitants, situated within the limits 
of Detroit, is making a bid for fame. At a recent mass meeting of its 
residents demands were voiced for “ Polish rule,” evacuation of the 
State police, and removal of all but Polish people from the community. 
A judge of the Federal court was harshly criticized for an attack on the 
local liquor situation, and a local justice was booed into silence when 
he attempted to speak in Euglish in defense of the Federal court. He 
was told that only the Polish tongue should be heard. 

That reveals a situation which can not be overlooked. The persons 
responsible for that meeting and its actions are not American in 
thought, spirtt, or practice, whether they are naturalized citizens or 
not. Bither something wit themselves or something in Anierica has 
prevented them from becoming American and has kept them Poles at 
heart. It reveals a gtave menace to American institutions and demo- 
cratie government. 


Mr. President, the deplorable, disgraceful, and alarming situ- 
ation, of which the foregoing article so forcefully speaks; ex- 
ists to.a greater or less degree in every city in the United 
States which has a large foreign population, 

Such aliens are not attempting to Americanize themselves; 
they are endeavoring to EHuropeanize America. They are not 
an asset to the Nation; they are a menace to American civiliza- 
tion. It was not for such as these that Washington gave us: 
the country, Jefferson the Constitution, and Lineoln the Union. 

In the matter of rendering Justice, dispensing charity, and 
granting relief. to the distressed of other lands we shall always 
continue to lead the world. We shall always continue keenly 
to sympathize with the unfortunate, the poverty stricken, and 
the oppressed of every other country who shall long for. refuge 
here.. But im spite of our sympathy, our charity, and our gen- 
erosity the hour has come for us to respond to the demands of 
duty and first of all discharge our obligations to our own flesh 
and blood. 

Let us forthwith: adopt as our slogan, America for Ameri- 
cans to-day; America for Americans until the judgment day.” 

The sons of Russia, the sons of Greece, the sons of Italy, and 
the sons of alb other European countries are against our sus- 
pending or restricting our immigration; but the American 
Legion, the American: Federation of Labor, the Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and all the other 
patriotic societies and fraternities in the land are pleading for 
their total prohibition or the most rigid restriction of immi- 
gration. 

In such a case my duty is elear. I shall vote not for the 
soeleties and sons of other countries but for the societies and: 
sons of my own country. I shall vote, not for Russia but for 
the United States, not for Mexico but for America, and for the 
protection of her institutions and the preservation of her 
ideals. 

In behalf of American labor, tlie most loyal and patriotic 
In the world; in behalf of the American Legion, whose memi 
bers have fought our battles and won our victories; in behalf 
of American law, which has been violated by allens on every 
hand; in behalf of the institution: of private property, which 
has lent wings to our imagination, gratification to our ambi- 
tion, and success to our efforts; in behalf of all who would 
protect this Government against the propaganda of the Bolslie- 
vists and the assaults of the anarehists from other lands I 
have voted to prohibit all immigration for a period of five’ 
years, But sinee the amendment providing exclusion has 
failed; I now earnestly plead for the adoption of the pending 
amendment, which subjects the people of Mexico to all of the 
rigid restrictions of the bill before the Senate. 

Hericeforth let us meet Mexicans and all other immigrants 
in excess of the minimum quota at the international boundary 
line and the water’s edge with ‘the stirring Garibaldian battle 
ery with Which Petain’s heroes turned the tide of victory at 
Verdun and proclaim to all the world) “They ‘shall not pass!“ 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr; Ptesident; if the provision is not amended 
it, in my opinion, breaks down the quota basis of the whole 
bill we are undertaking to enact into law. Unless the amend- 
ment is adopted or the substitute is adopted the Italians or 
other nationals.could'go to Mexieo; 200,000 in u year; and come 
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across to this country and then every other nation on earth 
would be shut out from coming in here. Their quota would be 
broken down. ‘To-day one of the great troubles we have is that 
they are going from Holland and Italy and other countries to 
South America, Cuba, and to Mexico, and then coming across 
our border. Thousands of them have gone to Cuba. Unless 
we change the basis, as I said, it will destroy the effect of the 
whole measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that under the provisions of 
the bill before us that may not be done. If a person should 
come from Italy to Cuba or to South America, he would have 
to remain there five years before he would be eligible to come 
into the United States and would then have to come in under 
the quota. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I did not mention the number 
of years, but the statement I made is true. Two hundred thou- 
sand could go from any one country in Europe to South America 
and then come from there to this country. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be glad to yield to the able Senator. 

Mr. COLT. The bill now before the Senate only proposes to 
admit those who are born in this hemisphere. We have changed 
the pending bill from the present law and from the Johnson 
bill; in other words, while the countries in this hemisphere are 
outside of the quota, speaking generally, only immigrants born 
in those countries are outside the quota; and any Englishman 
or any Frenchman coming to Canada and desiring to enter this 
country would come under the English or the French quota. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me ask the able Senator, who under- 
stands immigration better than almost any nin our coun- 
try, this question: If this provision is left in the bill, if it is 
not changed, and 169,000 immigrants, the total that we are 
going to allow to come into the United States, came across the 
Mexican border, we should have to receive them under this 
proposed law; would we not? 

Mr. COLT. No immigrants can come across from the Mexican 
border except those who were born in Mexico. 

Mr. HARRIS. If they were born there, any number, could 
they come? 

Mr. COLT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. They are excepted from the quota? 

Mr. COLT. They are outside the quota, if they were bora 
there. 

Mr. HARRIS. Now, we are closing the front gate and we 
have opened wide the back gate. To my mind we are going to 
destroy much of the good that is.in the bill. I have been de- 
lighted with the prospect of getting such a bill, though, as 
Senators know, it is not so restrictive as I should like. How- 
ever, I have been consistent. I have tried to treat every section 
of the country alike in my votes. I have not made any ex- 
ceptions or given any preference to any. If this provision 
should be allowed to remain in the bill, it would give preference 
to certain sections and certain States; and I am opposed to that. 
I think we ought to strike out this provision. 

As I said just now, I think the Mexicans are among the most 
undesirable immigrants who come into our country. I hope 
the Senate will yote for my substitute to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Witts]. If I can not get my substitute 
adopted, I am going to vote for the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio, and I hope that it will be adopted if my substitute 
be not agreed to. I have made the best fight I could for re- 
strictive immigration, and while I would like to prohibit all 
immigration for five years I am more than pleased to get it 
greatly reduced, and I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate further, Mr, President. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I do not think it would be wise 
to adopt the pending amendment. I am not in favor of disrupt- 
ing the Pan American Union which it has taken so many years 
to build up by our most farsighted and patriotic statesmen, I 
do not believe it is wise to set aside a traditional policy which 
has been in existence practically since this Republic 
Under the Monroe doctrine we have assumed the rōle of “big 
brother” and defender of all Latin America against the world. 
Now to slam the door in the face of our neighbors could have no 
effect except an adverse one to this country. It is to Latin 
America, South America and Mexico, that this country must 
look for the promotion of trade, and, in large part, to increase 
our foreign commerce in order to build up and aid American 
industry. 

James G. Blaine, while he was Secretary of State—and I 
believe all thinking meñ will concede that Mr. Blaine was 


pretty sound on. matters of international commerce—proposed a 
reciprocity arrangement with the South American countries, in 
order to enhance American trade and industry. American 
shoes, American clothing, and American automobiles are sold 
all through those countries; they are used almost exclusively in 
Mexico, There are upward of $3,000,000,000. of American capi- 
tal invested in Mexico, American genius, American science, 
and American money are invested in nearly all of the Latin- 
American Republics. Those countries have always shown a dis- 
position to welcome American energy, American genius, and 
American capital. 

There is no danger of this country being overrun by Mexican 
immigration, and, so far as South America is concerned, it is a 
joke to talk about it, for there is practically no immigration 
from the countries of South or Central America. During two 
years of the last 10 years there has been an abnormal immigra- 
tion from Mexico, in both cases the result of revolution in Mex- 
ico. Men of high type, high character, and splendid education 
have come here because of the conditions in Mexico. They have 
not settled in States in the interior of the country, but have 
located along the border—for example, in Los Angeles, Calif., 
and El Paso and San Antonio, Tex. I have heard no complaint 
from those communities. The Mexicans naturally locate near 
the border, because their relatives and friends live there, on the 
soil where their forefathers came before the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth Rock. They have a perfect right to come, 
and why should they not come? 

So far as labor is concerned, Mexico has no great surplus of 
labor. Mexico is a very sparsely settled country, much more 
so than any portion of the United States. The time is not far 
distant when Mexico will be a very desirable field for Ameri- 
cans to settle in in order to help develop that wealthy country 
and its vast resources. Through that sort of a policy we can 
hope to obtain a large measure of benefit, but to close the door 
against our neighbors, first, is impracticable and, second, it is 
offensive. 

Furthermore, most of the labor from Mexico does not com- 
pete with American labor, but is absolutely indispensable in the 
beet fields of Colorado, of Utah, and of the Dakotas, and like- 
wise it is indispensable in the cotton fields in cotton picking. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BURSUM. -I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was wondering under what theory the Sena- 
tor claims that Mexican laborers do not compete with American 
labor when we find Mexican laborers coming into our great in- 
dustrial centers and doing the work formerly done by American 
labor. Upon what theory can it be said that that is not com- 
petition, and how can it be claimed that that sort of labor 
does not dispossess American labor and reduce American 
wages? 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that the 
principal work which Mexican labor does in this country is in 
the beet fields, where no American laborer is willing to work. 
They have always done that work. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
the very amendment which we have been discussing has in it 
a provision for seasonal labor to reach the very situation which 
he now describes. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; but the amendment, to my mind, would 
not be sufficient; and, furthermore, the very proposal to set 
aside a traditional policy so far as the Latin-American na- 
tions are concerned, and which admittedly is aimed at the 
Mexican, can not help but be offensive, and it is not for our 
welfare. 

As to other lines of work, Mexicans have been brought here 
to work as section hands on the railroads.. There is no other 
labor to do that work. The Mexicans do not come here to 
work at a lower rate than anyone else would be paid; far from 
it, that class of labor is paid nearly three times what was paid 
when the Irish performed the section work of the country, 
They, however, are no longer willing to do that kind of work; 
they have progressed; they have accumulated wealth and 
sought other vocations more agreeable and more profitable to 
them. Later on the Italians did the section work on the rail- 
roads, but the Italians are no longer willing to do that class 
of work; so that now we must rely on the Mexicans. 

So far as absorbing the Mexican population in this country 
is concerned, that is the merest rot. Mr. President, you will 
never live long enough, nor will any other Senator live long 
enough, to see the day when there will be any considerable 
number of Mexicans who come to this country to live perma- 
nently. When they do come here to reside, as a small number 
of them, perhaps, have come, they remain in the border States 
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where their relatives live, where, as I have stated, their fore- 
fathers lived three centuries before them, and where they have 
friends. ‘That is as far as they go. There is no disposition on 
the part of the Mexicans to settle in other portions of the 
United States. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr: BURSUM, I yield. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will yield to me, my concern in 
considering this amendment is lest it start a movement of dis- 
crimination which might seriously disturb our relations with 
‘Mexico and Canada and the nations of Central and South 
America, which are rapidly becoming progressive and develop- 
ing industrially: I feel somewhat fearful that our traditional 
poliey, which has been developing for many years, would be 
seriously disturbed by the adoption of the amendment. I shonld 
like to vote for it in one sense, but it seems to me that the 
price is too great to pay. What does the Senator say about 
that? 

Mr. BURSUM. I think the Senator is absolutely right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New Mexico on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. BURSUM. Then, I will speak on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is recognized for 
10 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, it will be absolute suicide 
to take the action now proposed. The United States is admit- 
tedly entitled to have a preponderance of influence in the 
Latin-American Republics.. This country has stood up as against 
the world to protect them, and, through that policy, maintained 
for n number of years in the organization of what is commonly 
called -the Pan American Unien, there has been built up a 
solidarity and a community of purpose between all the Amer- 
ican Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

It is our right, and we should obtain the benefits of the 
commereial relations which may be built up with these coun- 
tries by that sort of a friendly cooperative policy. To pass 
a law elosing the deors on those peoples will simply turn them 
away from us; it will create animosity in the place of friend- 
ship; and there is every reason on earth why we should stand 
by our traditional policy, and continue to be helpful. 

Mexico gave us in 1921 $200,000,000,in trade, more than she 
gaye to all the balance of the world; and I want to say to 
you that it is not without the range of possibilities that in 
the very near future, when Mexico becomes stabilized, we 
may have a billion-dollar trade with her. There is no other 
country under the sun that has Mexico's natural, undeveloped 
wealth of every kind and character, which is awaiting the 
Stimulus of American activity. It would be suicidal to pass 
a bill. containing an amendment of this kind, which would, in 
effect, drive those people away from this country. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
but a very few minutes. I do net intend to take any appre- 
ciable part of the 10 minutes allotted, to me. 

I have no sentiment in this matter. I have no fear of any 
military troubles that may come to us from either Canada 
or Mexico, whether we accept this amendment or not; but 
this is a cold business proposition. 

I come from a State bordering on the great Dominion of 
Canada, and we draw from that Dominion a large number 
of men to help us gather our crops at certain seasons of the 
year, 

The State of Maine has one-third of the spruce that is grow- 
ing on the soil of the United States that is manufactured into 
pulp and is again manufactured into paper. It is impossible to 
gather those trees and transpert them to the mills witheut Cana- 
dian labor; and every fall and every winter, from September un- 
til April, we draw on the Dominion for the best labor we have in 
the forests of Maine. We draw on them in the fall, during 
September and October, to help us garner in the potatoes from 
the great county of Aroostook. They are a splendid people, 
par 1 8 is necessary that we have the most friendly relations 
wit em. ; 

I am, opposed to any amendment or any act of the Congress 
of the United States that would in any way interfere with 
bringing in those people. They are a husky, strong, robust, 
dependable lot of young men that come to us every season. 
They come and work through the fall and winter, aud then go 
back to their homes; and I fear that this amendment might 
interfere with that annual movement. 

This is a cold business proposition. It does not seem to me 
to be necessary to wave the American flag and fight all the wars 
from the Revolution down. There is nothing military about 
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this. It Is simply a cold proposition as to what we want to do 
to carry on our business in this country. 

It is n that we enact such legislatien as will give us 
men. Tf there is any class of people on the face of God's earth 
to-day that it is necessary to provide for—and that has been 
repeated here by every Senator on this floor—it is the farmer. 
Tt is necessary, above all things, to give him labor; and the 
best labor we get comes from the Dominion of Canada. 

I am, therefore, op to this amendment, 

Nr. KING. Mr. dent, the tendered amendment is of 
great importance. It seeks to place the Western Hemisphere 
under the quota provisions of the pending bill and to reverse a 
policy which lias been pursued by the United States from the 
beginning in dealing with the nations of this hemisphere. ‘To 
apply the provisions of the pending bill to Canada would be, 
in my judgment, impolitic, and highly disadvantageous from 
every standpoint fo the American people. It would be an 
affront to our neighbors, who have so much in common with us. 
It would disturb the business relations which are so mutually 
advantageous to the American people and to the Canadians. 
It would develop suspicions and resentments that would ju- 
crease in force as the years go by. We would suffer perhaps 
more than the Canadians by such a policy. 

The reasons which have been urged against European im- 
migration can not be urged against Canada, It has been urged 
that the great majority of the Europeans who have come to 
our Shores during the past 20 years have not been homogeneous 
and are not easily assimilable. Many harsh statements dur- 
ing the discussion of thts bill have been made against those 
who have come from southern and eastern Europe which 1 
regard as wholly unwarranted and most inaccurate. But I - 
shall not discuss that question. I merely advert to the reasons 
given for restricting immigration from Európe to call attention 
to the fact that those reasons, whether sound or unsound, do 
not apply to Canada. 

The line separating Canada from the United States is a mere 
geographical one. Hundreds of thousands of Americans have 
found hemes in Canada and are contributing to the develop- 
ment of British Ameriea ; and large numbers of Canadians have 
found homes in the United States and many others have large 
business interests within our borders. The line does not sepa- 
rate the peoples of the two Governments. They freely pass 
back and forth. To apply the quota provisions of this bill and 
to establish all of the machinery essential to enforce the quota 
regulations against the Canadians would be harmful to the 
United States and, in my epinion, would not meet the approba- 
tion of the American people. 

Certainly no one will contend that the ideals of the American 
people are lowered by our contacts with Canadians. It can not 
be said that our standards of living are affected er that the 
material interests of our country would suffer by continuing 
the liberal and wise policy with respect to immigration which 
has prevailed between the two countries. Canada, next to 
Great Britain, is the greatest consumer of American products. 
She furnishes na growing market for our surplus products, and 
the trade and commerce: between the two countries, in the very 
nature of things, will greatly increase as the years go by. Any 
policy which would disturb the friendly relations or impose 
additional obstacles to the freedom of trade and movement be- 
tween the peoples of the two countries would occasion most 
serious consequences to the economic: interests of the people of 
our country. 

May I address myself briefly to the movement which places 
the Latin-American Republics under the quota provisions of 
the pending measure? I can not understand the outburst of 
opposition to the Republics south of us, whose interests we have 
professed to regard with such solicitude, and for whose welfare 
for a hundred years this Republic has evinced a most sincere 
regard, Mr. President, we are in part responsible for the 
establishment of these Republics. It was this Nation when 
young that gave encouragement: to the peoples of Central and 
South America to assert their independence and to set up 
governments of their own choosing. Our Republic announced 
the Monroe doctrine, whieh was a shield and protection against 
monarchial influences of the Qld World and the efforts of 
despotic rulers to retain contrel ef or to neconquer those who 
had proclaimed their independence and their emancipation from 
the influences of Europe. The United States watched with the 
deepest solicitude the birth and development of the Latin 
A e apon this hemisphere. We rejoice in their progress 
and in the material development Which they have made. 

At times there have been disturbances, and departures from 
stable government; political and social disorders have unferte- 


nately manifested themselves in some olf these Republies; but 
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I think it can be truthfully stated that, considering the dif- 
culties which our neighboring Republics to the south of us have 
had to encounter and the many obstacles that were interposed 
to progress, their development and successes have been ex- 
traordinary. 

Mr. President, a review of the record of these Republics 
during the past hundred years, I think, will show they are 
entitled to high praise, and we should be the first to extend 
congratulations upon their fine achievements, We should do 
nothing to mar the friendly relations which exist between 
these Republics and the United States, Indeed it is the part 
of wisdom for our Government to adopt every reasonable 
means to bring the peoples of the Western Hemisphere into 
closer relations and to bind them together with bonds of 
genuine affection. Such a course is dictated by the highest 
principle of justice. The immigration question is a difficult 
one to deal with. That has been demonstrated in the consider- 
ation of the pending bill. Provisions found in the bill before 
us, we are advised, have wounded the sensibilities of a friendly 
nation lying beyond the Pacific; and one or more European 
nations have signified their fear that the bill discriminated 
against them, or at least against their nationals, National 
pride exists among all nations. The existence of a proper 
national spirit is not to be condemned; indeed, it is to be 
commended. Even small nations should have national pride; 
and powerful nations should be as considerate in dealing with 
small nations as when dealing with powerful ones. 

The United States in its immigration legislation has always 
regarded the Western Hemisphere as sui juris; it has not 
sought to bring it within the same class as other nations. 
The reasons for such a course are obvious. They are to be 
defended in morals as well as from purely political considera- 
tions. It would be most unwise and impolitic for the United 
States now to adopt a different policy and place the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere upon the same Procrustean bed as 
that which we propose to furnish for other countries. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, the United States ever 
since the Monroe doctrine was announced has assumed a sort 
of guardianship over the nations in Central and South America. 
Our attitude toward them has been different from our attitude 
toward other nations. As stated, we have professed a deep 
and abiding interest in their welfare. We have been ready 
to protect them from any European or Asiatic aggressions. 
We have denied the right of European nations to engage in 
military or naval operations against them. We have sought 
to build up a Pan American Union and to establish such a com- 
munity of interests as would bind together all states upon 
the Western Hemisphere. All American Presidents from the 
time of Monroe have been interested in bringing into closer 
relationship these yarious nations. 

A great impetus was given to this national policy when 
Mr, Blaine was Secretary of State; and from his time until 
the present, every President of this Republic—and so far as 
I now recall, every Secretary of State—has most earnestly 
sought to bring into closer union and fellowship all Republics 
of the New World. To adopt the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIas] or the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] would be at variance 
with our policies of a hundred years and would justify a feel- 
ing of resentment upon the part of those countries which 
would fall within the terms of these amendments. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from a moral and ethical point of view the adoption of 
these amendments—or either of them—would be improper. 
Those who are speaking about the spiritual union of the 
peoples of the earth and of the coming day when peace shall 
abound signify their disbelief in their contentions when they 
advocate the adoption of these amendments. 

What is there in the present situation that calls for these 
drastic provisions? There is scarcely any immigration from 
these Republics to the United States; a few thousand annually. 
Nor is there any indication that in the future there will be 
greater immigration from these countries to the United States. 
With the great resources which Central and South America 
as well as Mexico possess, with their millions of acres of un- 
occupied lands, there need be no apprehension of any invasion 
of our shores by the peoples of these Republics. Indeed, Mr. 
President, during the next 50 years I predict there will be not 
thousands alone but hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens who will migrate to some of these Republics and establish 
their homes there and make contribution to the growth and 
development of their new homes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. ‘ 

Mr. KING. I will speak now on the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is recognized for 
10 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I repeat that the relations exist- 
ing between these Republics and the United States call for a 
a immigration policy than that applied to other coun- 

es. 

Considering the question solely from a business standpoint, I 
believe it to be most unwise to apply the terms of this bill to 
our neighbors upon the north or upon the south. It is impor- 
tant for the prosperity of the people of the United States that 
they develop larger markets upon the Western Hemisphere. I 
haye sometimes felt that we have neglected the South and Cen- 
tral American Republics, and have not competed as we might 
have done with European nations for trade there to be found. 
Before the war Germany, Great Britain, France, and other 
European nations had an almost unchallenged field in the coun- 
tries which I have just referred to. 

During the war our opportunities for increasing our trade 
and commerce with the Latin Republics were multiplied. As I 
am advised, we have made considerable progress in developing 
markets and our trade is increasing, but there is still oppor- 
tunity to increase our exports to South and Central America. 
European nations have appreciated the inroads made by the 
United States, and they are with great zeal trying to reconquer 
markets which they have lost and to secure further markets for 
their products. af 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has just stated that naturally 
the people of South America turned their attention to Madrid 
and to Paris, He referred, of course, to the fact that race ties 
were strong, and there was an inclination upon the part of our 
Latin-American neighbors to look sympathetically in the direc- 
tion of the Latin nations of Europe. Conceding that natural 
trait, it is nevertheless true that tllese peoples will trade where 
they can secure the best results; and if our country can supply 
their wants and can offer them favorable conditions, undoubt- 
edly the commerce between the United States and those coun- 
tries will materially increase in the future. The field is open 
for the Americans to enter; and it would be foolish to adopt a 
policy which would dam the stream or divert it into other 
channels. 


And, Mr. President, conditions in Europe may not be as favor- 
able in the future as in the past for the absorption of our 
surplus products. Great Britain and Germany before the war 
took hundreds of millions of our surplus products, not only 
manufactured products but agricultural products. The disaster 
which has overtaken the American agriculturalist has resulted 
largely from diminishing European markets. The unwise tariff 
legislation which we have enacted has reacted to the disadvan- 
tage of the American farmer and will work most serious injury 
to the American people, Our unwise fiscal policy, followed by 
inflation, our artificial price level, maintained by unjust tariffs, 
together with other factors which I have not time to enumerate, 
have produced a situation which must inevitably result in 
diminishing our foreign trade and commerce. 

High prices and high wages do not always mean prosperity. 
If high prices and high wages result from artificial stimulation, 
then disaster is portended. It will soon become manifest that 
we can not compete in most manufactured products with Eu- 
ropean countries, and we will not find in those countries markets 
for billions of manufactured products which in the past we 
have there found. It is vital that we find markets for our 
surplus products. If an artificial basis of production is main- 
tained in the United States, it is manifest that our chances for 
competition in the markets of the world will grow less. 

If we can increase our trade with the countries to the south 
of us, it will be of the utmost importance to the American 
people. We should keep in mind that these Republics with their 
limitless resources will be a field of increasing trade and com- 
merce. We should join by invisible bonds of good will and 
amity, as well as bonds of material interest, the peoples of 
those southern Republics with the people of the United States. 
We should encourage them to trade with us, and American busi- 
ness men should avail themselves of every possible opportunity 
to extend their operations into these countries. 

Speaking of conditions in Europe, I am reminded of an in- 
terview I had with Mr. Trotski when I was in Moscow. He 
stated that our policies would soon drive us out of Europe, 
and that the United States, if it persisted in its present poli- 
cies, would ultimately find the markets of the world satisfied 
with the products of other countries than the United States. 
He referred to the high price levels in the United States, the 
high wages, the hothouse conditions which prevail in our 
business activities, and argued that the United States would 
soon be unable to compete with European nations and must 
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therefore be shut out from their market. He referred to the 
remarkable development in agriculture in Germany and in 
Russia, as well as Poland and the Balkan States, and pre- 
dicted that within a comparatively short time Europe would 
not be purchasing agricultural and livestock products from 
the United States. His prediction was that business in the 
United States would within the next two or three years 
encounter severe reverses, and financial trouble of a most 
serious nature would overtake us. 

Undoubtedly, Russia and other European States will witness 
a remarkable agricultural development in the near future. 
Russia will be able to annually export hundreds of millions of 
bushes of cereals and will also supply European countries with 
a variety of raw materials. 

Mr, President, I am alluding to these things only for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing how important it is for the prosperity of 
our own country that we maintain the most cordial relations 
with Canada and with our southern neighbors. We want their 
good will; we desire to trade with them; we can not afford to 
adopt any course that will disturb the relations now existing 
or place any cloud in the sky that might constitute a menace to 
the peace and fellowship so imperative to our happiness and 
prosperity. 

Mr. President, addressing myself briefly to the immigration 
from Mexico: I stated a few moments ago, during the speech 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania that most of the Mexicans 
who crossed the border returned to their own country. That, 
Mr. President, was particularly true of the years prior to 
1922 and 1923. The Mexican people entertain the strongest 
attachment for their own country; they exhibit an affection 
for Mexico that is most remarkable. They have that spirit 
of devotion to their country that leads them to give their 
lives without murmur in what they regard to be its defense. 
Senators must remember that a considerable portion of our 
country formerly belonged to Mexico. After the separation 
many Mexicans crossed the line into the United States, ap- 
parently oblivious to the fact that it was American territory. 
Americans living upon the border passed into Mexico, Many 
of them have large property interests in Mexico. I might add 
in passing that Americans own property in Mexico of the 
value of hundreds of millions of dollars, and many Mexicans 
are employed upon the ranches and in the mines and smelters 
owned by Americans and situated in Mexico. During the past 
few years Mexicans have come into the United States to engage 
in what are know as seasonal occupations. They remain for a 
few months and then return to Mexico. 

There have been no considerable accretions to our popula- 
tion from Mexico. A few only have come as far north as 
Chicago, Most of them who have crossed the line have sought 
employment in the States bordering upon Mexico or not far 
remote. They have not displaced American workers. In most 
instances they have performed work that the average American 
workman declined to perform. They are no menace to our 
industrial life or to our standards of living. 

Mexico, with its imperial domain, its great resources, and its 
sparse population, will not under any circumstances send more 
than a few thousand into the United States, and judging the fu- 
ture by the past itis certain that substantially all who come will 
return to their own country. The large migration during last 
year resulted from the revolutionary conditions in Mexico, 
When peace and order are restored thousands of Mexicans re- 
siding temporarily in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia will return to their homes. 

Mr. President, I submit that if American workingmen only 
were interested in the proposition now under consideration their 
interest would best be subserved by defeating the amendments 
now before us. Mexico, Central and South America, if we pur- 
sue a wise and proper course, will furnish markets for 
American products of the value of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually. As stated, our trade with these countries is in- 
creasing, and as the trade increases it means greater production 
by our factories and mills and plants in order to supply the 
demands from these countries. To satisfy these demands addi- 
tional labor will be required, and that will call for the employ- 
ment of more American workmen, and with the increased pro- 
duction of mills and factories and plants the greater will be the 
demand for farm products; and thus the farmers will be 
benefited. 

Mr. President, much could be said upon this subject, but 
under the time limit I shall forbear. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have not spoken on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia, and I wish to say 
just a word on that amendment. The argument just made by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and the argument previ: 
ously made by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, Bursum] 


seem to me to be most strange doctrines to hear advocated in 
this Chamber. Stripped of all their verbiage, the arguments 
amount simply to this, that because we want to extend trade, 
because we want to sell products, because we want to make 
money, therefore the question of the kind of people we shall 
have in this country and the kind of a Nation we shall be 
amounts to but little. : 

Mr. President, all I want to say upon that point is this, that 
I am a great deal more concerned about the kind of people 
we are going to be in this country fifty or a hundred years 
hence than I am about developing trade in some particular 
direction or selling our manufactured products to Mexico, 

Mr. RNED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In applying the Senator’s 
amendment to Central and South America, it does not make 
any difference in the total number of aliens who come, because 
the minimum quotas allowed those countries would more than 
include all of the immigrants we get. Does not the Senator 
think, then, that it would be wiser and more according to the 
fraternal spirit of the Pan American Union to exempt them 
from the trouble of going through all this business about 
getting visé certificates? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I had thought, of course, of 
the suggestion now made by the able Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. The difficulty about that, it seems to me, is the difti- 
culty that resides in this whole section. I think we ought to 
treat nations alike, and if we shall say to South America, 
“The quota law shall not apply to you,” we will have made an 
invidious discrimination about which other nations might have 
a right to complain. I think all nations should be treated the 
same, 

Of course, I recognize the fact that the minimum quota we 
provide, namely, a hundred, will take care of the South American 
and the Central American countries, and there will be no dif- 
ficulty; and that is not the purpose at which this amendment 
is aimed. The purpose at which we are driving is to shut off 
the coming in of cheap labor from Mexico, and if it shall 
be said that that is going to interfere with trade I have only 
to say that I am more concerned about the character of our 
Nation than I am about getting a supply of cheap labor. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator from Ohio has stated that his 
chief purpose is to measure and gauge the character of the peo- 
ple who come into this country. I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Ohio to the fact that of the descendants 
of these very people, so-called Mexicans, we have many in the 
Southwest, and they are pretty good citizens. In 1861 they 
followed Mr. Lincoln alongside of the volunteers from Ohio. 
They followed Teddy Roosevelt in 1898, and they furnished their 
full quota in the World War. They have always been good, 
loyal, law-abiding, God-fearing citizens, and they are the same 
race of which the Senator complains. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, it is exactly those people whom 
the Senator has described that I am trying to protect, those 
men who, coming from Mexico at an early date, have been in 
this country and helped to make it. I am protesting against 
the policy which the Senator advocates, of bringing in a totally 
different and lower type of people to take the places of those 
men. I am making no attack on the old type of Mexicans 
who have become good American citizens. I am seeking to 
defend the folks he is talking about, and he is seeking, under 
the guise of getting trade with Mexico and making more money 
and selling more products to somebody, to bring into this 
country cheaper labor, to bring down the labor market. That 
is all there is of it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator from Ohio founded his argu- 
ment a moment ago upon the basis of character, and said he 
was chiefly concerned about the kind of people who came in. 

Mr. WILLIS. And I still insist upon that very point. I 
venture to say the people about whom the Senator is talking, 
who were in his State and helped to make it, are of a totally 
different character from those who are now permitted to come 
from Mexico. They are of a totally different character from 
the laborers who are now coming in and finding their way all 
over this country. 

On that point let me say another word. This idea that has 
been advanced by different Senators, that these laborers come 
in and go right back out of the country can not be well founded. 
If it were true that this was simply seasonal labor, how would 
Senators account for the fact that in every great industrial 
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center in this eountry, there is being built up a Mexican 
colony, and Mexican immigrants are. being sought for because 
they can do the work, and do it cheaper because they have a 
lower standard of living? When you get this thing down to its 
fundamentals, that is all this proposition amounts to. 

As I said in my remarks a few minutes ago, it seems to me 
that it is almost fruitless to undertake to restrict immigration 
nnd then leave the back door open so that those of comparatively 
lower standards of living and wages can come in, not only 
from Mexico but indirectly through Mexico from all the coun- 
tries in the world. 

Mr. PLETCHDR: Mr. President, I can not see my way clear 
to favor either the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wirxrs] or the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. The latter is especially objec- 
tionable. If we vote down the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, as I hope we will, then. I shall offer as an 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio something after the following order: Strike out, on lines 
3 and 4, page 2, the words “in foreign contiguous territory“ 
and insert the words 


in the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republie of Mexico, 
Cuba, or Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the countries of Central or 
South America, or the colonies or dependencies of European countries 
in Central America and South America, and the West Indies, or other 
Islands adjacent to the American Continent. 


If we are to admit seasonal labor at all, it should include all 
these countries named in the bill and not be confined to Mexico. 

Mr. WILLIS. If it is proper to do so, I will accept the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator state the 
effect of his amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER, The effect af the amendment would be to 
treat all Central American and South American countries, 
Cuba, the West Indies, Haiti, and Santo Domingo on the same 
basis as we treat Mexico with reference to this seasonal labor. 

Mr, WILLIS. Will the Senator yleld? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me say to the Senator, if there is objec- 
tion as to the number fixed in the amendment, I shall have no 
objection to whatever increase may be desired within reason. 
I fixed it at 5,000. Prom the information I had, that seemed 
to be reasonable. If that is not sufficiently great, I would 
accept an amendment. 

Mr, FLETCHER. If that amendment should be agreed to, 
I think it would greatly improve the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio. But I am not at liberty to offer it now, 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia being 
pending. I sincerely trust that amendment to the amendment 
will be voted down. As the Senator from Utah has so well 
said, we have been pursuing a policy with reference to our 
Latin-American friends, some 18 or 20 Republics composing 
what we know as the Pan American Union, which is wholly 
inconsistent with the idea of eliminating them and treating 
them upon a basis such as would be fixed by the adoption of 
this amendment. 

We announced years ago our purpose to cultivate the kind- 
est and friendliest relations with all these Latin-American 
countries, and that has been our policy ever since. 

I remember a world message delivered by President Wilson 
at, the Southern Commercial Congress in Mobile, in 1913, in 
which he assured the peoples of these countries and of the 
world that it was no purpose, desire, or intention of the 
United States to acquire one additional foot of territory in this 
Western Hemisphere, and that our hope and intention was that 
most cordial relations should continue with all Latin-American 
countries, 

The Senator from Ohio seems to minimize to some extent 
this idea of trade and commerce. Trade and commerce means 
peace. Trade and commerce with these countries is an im- 
portant matter for us to consider. We want to cultivate it. 
Prior to 1914 they were unable to reach us directly with their 
products, because none of those countries had any merchant 
marine: of their own. They had no ships. Prior to that time 
the United States had no merchant ships, practically, of any 
eonsequence moving to the ports down there. Both the United 
States and South America and Central America were de- 
pendent upon foreign ships to move the products we needed 
from those countries, such as coffee and nitrate, and sugar 
from Ouba, for instance. We were dependent upon foreign 
vessels, The products of those countries moving to us came 
by way of Europe and foreign ships. We were unable to trade 
with them then as we are in a position to do to-day. Subse- 
quently conditions changed, so that now we have the ships by 


which we are able to send them the things that we have to 
sell and to bring back to us the things they have to sell to 
us—hides from Argentina, coffee from Brazil, nitrate from 
Chile, and other products of that sort. 

As a result of the world upheaval from 1914 to 1918 the 
conditions have so changed that we can to-day obtain directly 
the trade which belongs to the United States, and which those 


countries are perfectly willing that we should have, and to: 


Sell to them the things which they need and which they de- 
sire and which we are able to sell, to them at prices lower than 
foreign competitors could offer. But prior to 1914 we could 
not -deliver, because we were dependent upon our competitors 
to carry those products, and they could raise the rates to such 
an extent as to shut out American trade in South America. 

That was repeatedly done. As to steel rails, manufactured 
products of various kinds, cement, and other products which 
those countries were anxious to have from us, we were unable 
to market them there because foreign vessels raised the rates to 
such an extent as to be practically prohibitive, and our competi- 
tors got the business. 

But the conditions have changed. They are our friends and 
we are their friends. We desire their good will and their 
business, their trade, and their commerce. We are in position 
now, by reason of our having merchant ships of our own, to 
obtain and control the trade which formerly went to the Euro- 
pean countries. So I feel that it would be a mistake, a serious 
mistake, to adopt the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. When the vote has been taken upon that amendment 
I shall then offer an amendment to the amendment which has 
been proposed iby the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] gave us the guide in our proper treatment of 
this particular proposed amendment, I sympathize with what 
my colleague wishes to establish. We all want the highest pos- 
sible character of American citizenship. I sympathize also 
with his effort to prevent unnecessary competition with our own 
labor. I do not think, however, that either of those elements 
is playing seriously in our relationship with the Republic south 
of us, and especially it is not with the Province north. 

I think we must accord a different treatment, a different coda 
of treatment, to South and Central American countries and 
Canada from what we accord to Europe: Juxtaposition, geo- 
graphically speaking, makes them different. The difficulty in 
enforcing any law that we might enact very seriously would 
make a change. My opinion is that having built up a body of 
good feeling, existing for nearly 100 years, we should do nothing 
to destroy it. Ever since the announcement of the famous 
Monroe doctrine, when we took the position of the big brother, 
we ‘have had difficulty all along the line to induce those people 
to realize that all of our efforts were for their benefit and a 
protection against intrusion from countries across the sea 
rather thun a selfish purpose. We have never regarded them as 
our wards, but as peoples of particular attention that we owe 
to them to prevent interference by foreign governments with 
any of the governments on the American continent. 

I do not believe that we can lightly regard the value of this 
friendship. I especially think that is true, because by reason 
of our efforts to protect those people, continuously there will be 
from different countries inquiries as to whether we had a motive 
of unselfish regard for them: When we announced away back 
in 1823 our policy toward those southern eountries, it was 
originally questioned as to whether we had our own interests in 
mind, Ever since that time we have had a suecession of events 
by which America has ‘reaffirmed this protective relationship. 

Every time we have reaffirmed it we have had to dispel more 
or less suspicion arising from the country protected. It was so 
with the Panama mission of 1826, three years after the an- 
nouncement of the Monroe doctrine. It was again true in the 
treaty of New Grenada of 1846. It was especially true with 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850. It was true in all of the 
successive steps by which we reached the position where we 
could freely exercise the authority to construct the Panama 
Canal. 

But after that we developed a better feeling between us and 
those countries, having proved by our conduct our unselfish“ 
attitude; and in the administration of Grover Cleveland, in 1887. 
when the dispute arose over Venezuela, the true purpose on the 
part of America, not for our own benefit but to protect those 
countries against intrusion from foreign countries, was, I am 
sure, developed as never before. 

Then when it was repeated in 1893, under Grover Cleveland's 
second administration, our purpose was better understood. 
This good feeling was increased in 1902 under Rooseveit’s ad- 
ministration, It took on new interest back in 1881 in the effort 
to extend the Pan American Congress under Garfield’s admin- 
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istration, led by the statesman from Maine, James G. Blaine. 
Again it was reaffirmed in 1889 under Harrison's administra- 
tion by the same brilliant diplomat. So that for 100 years and 
more we have been making an effort to build up a body of 
public feeling or national conviction of our duty toward those 
countries and by maintaining the proper policy to insure the 
best possible good feeling on the American Continent. 

This is the first time, it seems to me, that there is suggested 
a proposal of legislation that will make it very difficult for us 
to prove to those countries that we have had their interests in 
mind rather than our own. I see no danger in continuing the 
policy as it now is. I think I see unnecessary danger by in- 
serting the proposed amendment. In the interest of the best 
possible feeling, in the interest of the development of a great 
trade that is rapidly growing, and in the interest of preserving 
a relationship that exists and will continue to exist if we do 
not pass offensive legislation, I believe that our duty to-day, as 
never before, is for the “big brother” to show that not only 
are we ready to protect these countries on the Western Hemi- 
sphere but that we are not going to do anything selfish that will 
unnecessarily offend them, 

In closing I simply want to say that while I sympathize with 
the desire to reach what my colleague would like to have, I 
ean not go with him on this new departure here on the Western 
Continent, and I shall vote against both the amendments. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, we have been 
asked a good many times this afternoon what the intention is 
as to passing the bill to-day. It has been our hope that the 
Senate would remain in session until we finally dispose of the 
measure this afternoon or this evening. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I hope that the 
amendment may not be adopted. I realize that there may be 
some Senators here who do not appreciate the significance of 
the proposed amendment. The amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harris] and of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wms] as well would practically prohibit any immigration 
from any country on the Western Hemisphere. I hope that 
there may be sober second thought as to the meaning of that 
proposition. I do not believe there is a Senator here who lives 
in a border State either to the north or to the south who favors 
either one of the propositions. I believe we know conditions 
existing there better than the others who live in the interior. 

So far as the Government of Mexico is concerned, the people 
cross and recross that common boundary without any inter- 
ference under existing laws. We live as neighbors to each 
other. We do not draw any line of distinction as to associa- 
tion. The people of the United States have their investment 
in Mexico. Mexicans come to the United States for temporary 
business purposes. Quife a considerable number have come 
into the United States by reason of the revolution which has 
been going on in Mexico. But I say to you that the popula- 
tion, the civilization, and the high ideals to which we all look 
are not interfered with by our present relations with the 
Government of Mexico. Where is the Senator who will rise 
and say that this country is being contaminated by associa- 
tion with our neighbor to the north? That being so, I ask 
why there should be.this hysteria developed regarding our 
other neighbors? What is there in the equation that calls for 
this most drastic legislation? 

I submit that the question demands a sober second thought. 
I am one of those who believe in preserving the integrity of 
our institutions and the purity of our citizenship. I believe 
in thut, but it is not being contaminated either by our neighbor 
on the north or our neighbor upon the south. Why disturb 
our relations? Just think for a moment, as has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ruzp], of the 
vast difficulty which will arise in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the exclusion of those people. If we enact this legis- 
lation, may we not in the near future find that those people 
are willing to assert their sense of pride and retaliate against 
us? 

The Senator says that the question of business has nothing 
to do with it. I submit to the Senator that it should have 
something to do with it, at least until the time comes when the 
danger shall appear. It does not appear now, and I appeal to 
Senators not to do this very drastic thing until there shall be 
some definite, certain, and known menace to the people of this 
country. Upon a mere suspicion, upon a mere general idea 
that we want to preserve our citizenship, why should we do 
this drastic thing until we know or have good reason to believe 
that we are being threatened from these countries? I say to 
Senators that there is no menace, and not a Senator from any 
border State has risen in the Chamber to appeal for the adoption 
of either one of these amendments. I sincerely hope that both 
amendments may be voted down; but if they should not be I 


shall still hope that the Senate may take a second thought and 
exclude from the operation of the amendments our two neighbors 
living upon contiguous territory, and with whom we have a 
common boundary. I submit that there is no necessity for the 
adoption of either one of these amendments, and I hope they 
may. fail. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a 
word or two. As the Senator from New Mexico has stated, of 
course this amendment would include our neighbors on the north 
and on the southwest, and the second amendment would also 
include Cuba, which is our neighbor on the south. There is now 
a comparatively small amount of immigration to the United 
States from Cuba. Lying immediately to the south of Florida 
and being only 90. miles, or 6 hours’ ride on a boat, from Key 
West across to Cuba, yet now there is no trouble arising from 
immigrants from Cuba. The number is comparatively limited 
at present. This amendment would seek to preclude them from 
coming into the United States. They come more particularly 
to Key West and Tampa, Fla., and there engage in work in the 
cigar factories of those cities, respectively. 

The clear Havana cigar factories in these two cities work 
many thousand men. Tampa is the largest clear Havana cigar- 
manufacturing city in the United States. Without being able 
to secure in sufficient numbers the skilled and trained Cuban 
cigar makers these Florida cities would be greatly hurt, 

I have always been a friend of American labor and of. the 
American laboring man; and my record, now covering a period 
of probably twenty-odd years in the public service, will sustain 
this statement; but there is no question as to the Cuban cigar 
makers which involves American labor. The Cuban cigar 
makers are skilled in that particular line of work; they have 
followed it from their childhood, and but very few Americans 
in our Florida cities which are cigar-manufacturing cities follow 
the cigar-making trade; yet the adoption of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris], when there 
is no occasion for any alarm, would prevent the coming of those 
men into this country. I fear it would work great detriment 
to our cigar industry in Florida. 

There has been much talk here about people coming in from 
Mexico and from Cuba and all that, but they would do so if 
we should have absolutely prohibitory proyisions against immi- 
gration into this country. There is nothing in that argument; 
it is begging the question. We have prohibitory laws against 
liquors being brought in here, but I should like to know 
whether the Senator from Georgia or any of those who are 
trying to secure the adoption of this amendment would say that 
a little liquor does not come in occasionally. So occasionally 
there is liable to, be a smuggling in of immigrants through 
Mexico, through Cuba, or through any other country; but so 
far as the question of such smuggling and the illegal entry into 
this country are concerned, there would be some of that, of 
course, if we should have total exclusion, for immigrants 
would then be more zealous to get in in that way because none 
of them could come in under the quota system. 

We started out dealing with the question of immigration on 
account of the fear of a great influx of undesirable Euro- 
pean immigration into this country following the World War; 
and I have been one of those who have stood for limiting and 
restricting to the minimum the immigration from European 
countries which would likely flood our country following that 
Great War. 

I supported a proposition to restrict the number to the 1 
per cent quota on the 1890 census; I even supported a 
proposition for total exclusion for a period of three years 
when we previously had the question before us, but I see no 
necessity now when dealing with the greater problem, the big 
problem, one that needs some remedy, to become alarmed and 
to go into hysteria about the question of 4,000 or 5,000 immi- 
grants coming in from South American countries and a few 
from Cuba. 

There is no necessity for this proposed amendment. There 
is no demand for and there is no American sentiment of any 
consequence favorable to the idea of absolutely changing our 
law and our friendly relations with our neighbors in nearby 
countries. I hope the amendment will be defeated. With its 
defeat we will then have a measure which in substance is 
the Johnson bill, which passed the House. This bill . fixes 
the quota at 2 per cent on the 1890 census. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] spoke about our neighborly relations with the 
Mexicans. If such relations exist in regard to Mexico it is 
certainly more true that they exist in regard to Canada. The 
State of Maine is situated in the extreme northeastern part of 
this country. Many of those living across the Canadian line 
are people who went across from this country during the Revo- 
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A great many Tories who then lived in Maine 
and in Massachusetts, went across the line into New Bruns- 
wick. Those are the people who settled that country and who 
are now there. They are a good deal the same sort of people 
that we have in Maine. 

They come into Maine for lumbering and for farming and 


Intionary War. 


potato raising and work in the sardine They per- 
form. just about the character of work that our people perform. 
When we have a shortage of labor, as we very often do have, 
we depend on these people to come into Maine and help us out. 
When they get through they return to Canada. That may not 
be true, as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wir11s} has stated of 
the Mexicans, but it is certainly true of the Canadians. These 
people: do not come into competition with labor in other parts 
of the country; the work which they do is work which people 
have to be specially trained to do. If we can not get labor from 
them, we can not get the labor at all, and we simply have to 
curtail our operations. 

T very much hope that these amendments will not be adopted ; 
and I hope that nothing will be done to eut us off from this 
very necessary supply of Canadian labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harrrs] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIISsI. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask tor the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLETCHER, ¥ offer an amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio. I do not wish to discuss my amend- 
ment to the amendment, but I am going to offer it. In lines 3 
and 4, page 2, of the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, I 
move to strike 6ut the words “foreign contignous territory ss 
and to * the words which are found in lines 10 to 15, on 
page 5 of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio, which will be stated. | 

The RrAptnc CERK. On page 2, in lines 3 and 4 of the 
amendment, it is to strike out the words “foreign 
contiguous territory“ and insert the words: 


the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic of Mexico, 
Cuba, or Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the countries of Central or 
South America, or the colonies or dependencies of European countries 
in Central America or South America, or the West Indies or other 
islands adjacent to the American continents. 


Mr. WILLIS. As I understand the purpose of the Senator's 
amendment to my amendment, it is to provide that seasonal 
labor may come in from any of the countries which are named 
in the bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I accept. the Senators amendment to my 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to move another amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. On page 2, line 7, I 
move to strike out the word “five” and to insert “twenty,” 
making the latter number the limit from 18 of these countries 
at any one time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I accept the 9 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio ac- 
cepts the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida to 
his amendment. Now the question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio as modified. On that the veas and nays 
are requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading elerk pro- 
ceeded to ¢all the roll, 

Mr, BROUSSARD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as I heretofore made as to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his: name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the jonior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Han- 
REDD], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Corzraxpl, and will vote. I vote 
“muy. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. Making the same announcement of my pair as 
before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the senior Senator from. West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ELKINS} voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator bas —— voted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia, and withhold my vote. 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McCormick] has a general pair with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12; nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—12 
Mayfield i Shields W: 
Harris Neely Smith Wheeler 
Heflin — Underwood 
NAYS—60 
Adams Ernst Kin Shipstead 
Ball Fernald Dodge Shortridge 
. . — eee Simmons 
Kin 

Brookhart Fletcher Aroa 8 
Broussard Frazier McNary Stanfield 
Bruce Ger Norris hens 
Bursum fefine Oddie tering 
Cameron ale Overman wanson 

apper Howell Pepper Trammell 
Caraway Johnson, Minn, Phipps ad 
Colt gones, N, Mex. Pittman Walsb, Mass 
Curtis Jones, Mash. Ralston Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Reed, Pa arren 
Dill — 1 Robinson Weller 

NOT VOTING—24 
Ashurst Edwards Harrison Moses 
Borah Elkins Johnson, Calif. Norbeck 
Copeland G La en 
uzens Glass La Follette Ransdell 
Cummins Greene Lenroot eed, Mo, 
Harreld McCormick Stanley 


Mr. WiIrias's amendment was rejected, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprxe CLERK.. On page 12, at the end of line 22; it is 
proposed to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, however, That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration to ascertain the different racial groups consti- 
tuting the people of any nation entttle@ to its quota of immigrants 
under this act, and the approximate number of people in each of said 
groups and when it shall appear that the people of any nation are 
composed of commonly recognized and well-defined distinct racial 
groups such quota shall then be apportioned to the several racial 
groups in the ratio that the number in each such group bears to the 
entire population of such uation. That immigrants belonging to any 
racial group shall not be admitted in excess of the number 80 ap- 
portioned, nor shall the number of immigrants from any such nation 
or country exceed the aggregute of those apportioned to the several 
racial groups. The commissioner general shall, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Labor, prescribe all necessary rules and regula- 
tiens for carrying these provisions into effect. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just a word or two in re- 
gard to this amendment, although I think the amendment ex- 
plains itself. 

The object of the amendment, in a word, is to apportion the 
quota to which any nation will be entitled under the law among 
the commonly recognized, well defined, and distinct racial 
groups in the particular nation which is entitled to the quota. 
It does not discriminate against any nation. It does not dis- 
criminate against any racial group in any nation. The-object 
is simply to allow each racial group. within the confines of any 
nation to have its true and just apportionment in the quota 
assigned to the nation. 

By way of illustration, I might give an example of what 
present conditions are and what they permit, 

The quota for Poland for 1921 and 1922 was 25,800, yet dur- 
ing July and August of that year 2,088 Poles came to Ametica 
and 8,471 Jews, or four Jews for every Pole. The quota for 
Poland was exhausted in December, 1921, and the Poles, it is 
said, were mourning bitterly because they had not been given 
a square deal, nor had they, for the population of Poland is 
something like 17,000,000 Poles and 3,000,000 Jews, 

This illustrates, Mr. President, the reason and the justica 
of applying this prineiple of apportionment of the quota among 
the well-defined and well-recognized racial groups. 

Take another illustration: Rumania’s admissable quota for 
1921 was 7.414. During July and August, of 1921, the first two 
months of the fiscal year, there were 2,014 persons admitted 
for that country. Of this number, 137 were Magyars, 226 were 
Germans, 271 were Rumanians, 1, "411 were Jews, and 50 were 
from scattered nationalities in Rumania. The Jews in Ru- 
mania are in the minority. 

Russia is another example, Mr. President, where, as I under - 
stand, there are 51 Slavs to 1 Jew. 

It is to permit the other racial groups in the several nations 
to have their just and fair apportionment of the quota among 
them that this amendment is submitted, 
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I have conferred with the Senator. who has charge of this 
bill, and I understand that he has no objection to the amend- 
ment. I believe it ought to appeal to the reason of every Sena- 
tor here as being just and reasonable, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr, STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should hardly, like to say that 
I have no objection to the amendment. I shall be glad if the 
Senator’ will let me speak for myself when he gets through. 

Mr. STERLING. I will; but I so understood the Senator, 
from one or two conversations I had with him, I did not feel 
quite like asking the Senator now to accept the amendment, 
but I felt justified in making the statement that I did. If, 
howeyer, the Senator bas any other idea, he is surely at liberty 
to express it now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My only apprehension is that it 
is unworkable, and that I should like to explain. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, STERLING. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr, HARRISON, I have not studied the Senator's amend- 
ment. Does the Senator think there is no conflict between the 
provisions of his amendment and the amendment that was 
adopted on day before yesterday touching the national groups? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think there is any necessary con- 
flict between this amendment and that. In any event, as I 
understand that amendment, it does not become operative for a 
period of three years, anyhow. 

Mr, HARRISON, May I say to the Senator that the amend- 


ment that, was offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania, which 


was adopted, directed the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Labor, and the Secretary of Commerce to make an estimate on 
this racial-group proposition, They were to begin immediately. 
They were to make their report by the ist of March, 1926; and 
then, of course, the Congress would have a year and a half be- 
fore taking any action, and so forth. By this amendment the 
commissioner general is clothed with power to make ‘an esti- 
mate, and it seems to me that there might be some conflict 
tween the two propositions. |; 

The commissioner general is under the Secretary of Tábor, 
We have directed the Secretary of Labor, in conjunction with 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Seeretary of State, to do 
what the Senator here seeks to empower the commissioner gen- 
eral to do, it seems to me. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think the commissioner 
general, if he is competent to be commissioner general, can 
easily determine under the terms of this amendment what are 
commonly recognized and well defined and distinct racial groups 
in any country. I think this provision ought to go into effect 
at once and be operative at once, and that it will not conflict 
with the amendment which was proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and adopted. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator that I think it is 
all right to do this unless it is already being done; but it seems 
to me there is going to be a conflict in the adoption of the two 
amendments, through having: two distinct agencies doing the 
same work. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL.’ Would it not be almost impossible to get the 
information sought in the different countries as to racial 
groups? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it will be almost impossible; 
otherwise, I should not have offered the amendment. If I had 
thought there would be any great difficulty, indeed, in distin- 
guishing these different racial groups for the purpose of ap- 
portioning the quota among those racial groups, I should not 
have offered the amendment. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that the Commissioner General 
of Immigration has already in large part done this very work, 
and in his last report he classified immigrants according to 
race or people. For instance, he has Chinese, Croatian and 
Slovenian, Dalmatians, Dutch, and Flemish, East Indian, Eng- 
lish, German, Greek, Hebrew, and so on throughout. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish now to inquire of the Senator 
what organizations or what officials are to determine those 
racial groups in foreign countries. 

Mr. STERLING. I have provided in my amendment thut it 
shall be determined by the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I understand that in the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, which involves only this Nation, 
three years have been given to do the work here. How can an 
official in the United States determine all these racial groups 
throughout the world, unless it be applied in the next 10 or 15 
years? 

Mr. STERLING. I think if the Senator will read the amend- 
ment, the very terms of the amendment, he would find that 
there was to be no great difficulty, The commonly recognized 
and well-defined distinct racial groups are to have their proper 
portion of quotas. 

3 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Schator's time has ex- 
Mr. REED. of Pennsylvania. 
just a word on this amendment. 

1 suppose it is possible in some of the foreign countries, like 
Poland, to make a general racial division of the population; 
but I do not believe it is humanly possible for any consul of 
the United States to take a Polish emigrant and analyze his 
race and find out to which of the racial groups he ought to be 
assigned. Perhaps his mother or his grandmother was a Jew- 
ess, his father or his grandfather a Czech, and somebody else 
in his ancestry a. Slav, and no consul would have the ability 
or the means at his disposal to make the necessary resenrch. 
My objection does not lie to the idea of the Senator from 
South Dakota. I think his idea would be fine if it could be 
worked out. But the moment you come to apply it to any par- 
ticular emigrant you would find yourself up against a hopeless 
enigma.. So I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the very moment we put the 
machinery of the United States into a foreign country to deter- 
mine the different racial groups in that country we would have 
a multiplication of machinery the cost of which it would be 
impossible to estimate. We never have dealt with any nation 
except as a nation and for the United States in dealing with 
its problem of immigration. To go into another nation and 
attempt to base our method of immigration upon the different 
racial groups in that nation would not only be impossible of 
operation, in my judgment, but it would be a variation from 
the policy of the past.in our dealings with other nations, 

This bill provides that the well-recognized racial groups shall 
have their quota of immigrants. If the well-recognized groups 
of any nation are te have their right of quotas, the smaller 
racial groups In those nations should by every principle of right 
have precisely the same right to their quotas. The more I 
look into it the more the difficulty of administration seems to 
me to make the amendment impossible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator a se South Dakota (Mr. 
STERLING ]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CIK. In lieu of the matter beginning on page 
19, line 12, and extending down to and including line 17 on page 
23—being sections 16 and 17—stricken out on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Immigration, the Senator from Utah 
proposes to insert: 


Src. 16. (a) Every alien employed on board of any vessel arriving 
in the United States from any place outside thereof shall be examined 
by an immigrant inspector to determine whether or not (1) he is a 
bona fide seaman, and (2) be is an alien of the class described in sub- 
division (f), section 17, hereof; and by a surgeon of the United States 
Public Health Service to determine (3) whether or not he is suffering 
with any of the disabilities or diseases specified In section 35 of the 
immigration act of 1917. 

(b) If it is found that such alien is not a bona fide seaman, he shall 
be regarded as an immigrant, and the various provisions of this act and 
of the immigration laws applicable to immigrants shall be enforced In 
his case. From a decision holding such alien not to be a bona fide sea- 
man the alien shall be entitled to appeal to the Secretary; and on the 
question of his admissibility as an Immigrant he shall be entitled to 
appeal to the Secretary, except where exclusion is based upon grounds 
nonappealable under the immigration laws. If found inadmissible, such 
alien shall be deported, as a passenger, on a vessel other than that by 
which brought, at the expense of the vessel by which brought, and the 
vessel by which brought shal) not be granted clearance until such ex- 
penses are paid or their payment satisfactorily guaranteed, 


Mr. President, I want to say 
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(e) If it is found that such allen Is subject to exclusion under sub- 
division (f) of section 17 hereof, the inspector shall order the master 
to hold such alien on board pending the receipt of further instructions, 

(d) If it is found that, although a bona fide seaman, such alien is 
afflicted with any of the disabilities of diseases specified in section 35 
of the immigration act of 1917, disposition shall be made of his case 
in accordance with the provisions of the act approved December, 1920, 
entitled “An act to provide for the treatment in hospital of diseased 
alien seamen.” 

Sec. 17. (a) Upon the arrival (after the expiration of four months 
after the evactment of this act) of any vessel in the United States, 
it shall be the duty of the owner, agent, charterer, consignee, or 
master thereof to deliver to the immigration officer in charge at the 
port of arrival, in respect of each alien seaman employed on such 
vessel, a landing card in duplicate, containing such seaman's name, 
age, nationality, personal description, and the capacity in which 
employed, and having permanently attached thereto a photograph of 
such seaman. 9 

(b) If such alien employee is found upon examination not to be sub- 
ject to detention or exclusion under any of the provisions of section 
16 hereof, he shall be permitted temporarily to land during the stay 
of the vessel in port or for the purpose of reshipping on board any 
other vessel bound to a place outside the Upited States, and the immi- 
gration officer shall cause a fingerprint of the alien to be placed upon 
each copy of the landing card. Thereupon one copy of the landing 
card shall be delivered to sald seaman, and the other copy shall be 
filed in the archives of the immigration office at the port of arrival and 
properly indexed for future reference. 

(c) If such a temporarily landed alfen seaman remains in the 
United States without reshipping foreign for a period in excess of 
60 days, such circumstance shall constitute prima facie evidence of 
abandonment of calling and becoming an immigrant, and such alien 
shall thereupon be taken into custody by immigration officials and 
examined as though he were an immigrant applying for admission; 
and unless such alien shows either that he has not abandoned his 
calling but is still a bona fide seaman, or that he is in all respects 
admissible under this act and the Immigration laws, such alien shall 
be deported in the manner prescribed by sections 19 and 20 of the 
immigration act of 1917. 

(a) Landing cards shall be printed on distinctive safety paper pro- 
pared and issued, under regulations prescribed under this act, at the 
expense of the owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of the 
vessel. The Secretary of Labor, with the cooperation of the Secretary 
of State, shall provide a means of obtaining blank landing cards out- 
side the United States. 

(e) All vessels entering ports of the United States manned with 
crews engaged and taken on at foreign ports shall when departing 
from the United States ports carry a crew of at least equal number 
and any such vessel which fails to comply with this requirement shall 
be refused clearance. 

(f) No vessel shall enter a port of the United States, except in 
distress, having on board as a member of the crew any alien who if he 
were applying for admission to the United States as an immigrant 
laborer would be subject to exclusion under the Chinese exclusion laws, 
or under the sixth proviso to section 3 of the immigration act of 1917 
and rule 7 of the immigration rules of February 1, 1924, or under 
the clause of section 3 of the immigration act of 1917 excluding by 
territorial limitations certain natives of Asia and of islands adjacent 
thereto; except that any ship of the merchant marine of any one of the 
countries, islands, dependencies, or colonies immigrant laborers coming 
from which are excluded by the said provisions of law shall be per- 
mitted to enter ports of the United States having on board in their 
crews aliens of said description who are natives of the particular 
country, island, dependency, or colony to the merchant marine of which 
such vessel belongs. Any alien seaman brought into a port of the 
United States in violation of this provision shall be excluded from 
admission or temporary landing and shall be deported either to the 
place of shipment or to the country of his nativity, as a passenger, on 
a vessel other than that on which brought at the expense of the 
vessel by which brought, and the vessel by which brought shall not 
be granted clearance until such expenses are paid or their payment 
satisfactorily guaranteed, 

(g) The owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of the vessel 
who violates any of the provisions of this section shall pay to the 
collector of customs for the customs district in which the port of 
arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for each alien in respect of whom 
the violation occurs; and no yessel shall be granted clearance pending 
the determination of the liability to the payment of such fine, or 
while the fine remains unpaid, except that clearance may be granted 
prior to the determination of such question upon the deposit of a 
sum sufficient to cover such fine. 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, the amendment just submitted is 
intended to perfect the bill under consideration. Without this 
amendment, it is said by many, there will be no real exclusion 
of certain nationals intended by the bill under consideration 


to be excluded. Such excluded persons or nationals sought to 
be excluded will come in as seamen, as they are coming into 
the United States now in great numbers. 

The report of the Commissioner of Immigration for 1922 
states that 973,804 alien seamen are reported to have arrived 
in the ports of the United States and to haye been examined 
as to their health. The report for 1923 states that 1,018,000 
alien seamen arrived in the ports of the United States and 
were examined for that year, Included in this number are, 
of course, the petty officers of the vessels arriving. The officers 
do not quit the ships in the United States, and the petty officers 
who leave their ships are few in number. So that it may be 
said that about 600,000 may come ashore and mingle with 
our population. 

It is claimed that many persons, who enter as seamen are 
not seamen that they remain in the United States in violation 
of the laws of the United States. 

This amendment which I have offered is for the purpose of 
dealing with the class of excluded seamen; that is, alleged 
seamen who have come into the United States in the past in 
violation of our laws. 

The excluded persons, as I have stated, will come in as sea- 
men who can not be held on board of the ships after the 
vessels have properly entered our ports. First, because to hold 
them on the vessels against their will would be involuntary 
servitude, and, of course, would come within the jurisdiction 
of the courts of our country; second, because the seamen would 
be prisoners and the vessels would be prisons. It can not be 
assumed that such law could be sustained. The seamen have 
committed no offense. They can not be held guilty even of 
having violated our laws by coming into port, because, if they 
be bona fide seamen they could not know that the vessels were 
to come here, unless the port is the first one visited in the 
course of the voyage, The master and the owner of the ves- 
sel will know. In clearing for the United States they would 
be told about the law and its penalties. 

Under this amendment the penalty upon the vessel for bring- 
ing an excluded person into our jurisdiction will be the expenses 
of such person’s keep until he can be deported and the cost of 
his deportation as a passenger on some other vessel. If he be 
a person capable of becoming a citizen and is not a bona fide 
seaman, he will be deported at the expense of the vessel which 
brought him. The master of the vessel will have general 
knowledge whether he is a bona fide seaman, He will know 
whether such person has shipped as a seaman for the p 
of securing entrance into the United States in violation of the 
immigration laws. If the vessel is bound to a port of the 
United States, the master with such knowledge can not escape 
conviction upon the plea of lack of guilty knowledge. He hired 
the men and he knew the difference between a bona fide seaman 
and a pretended one; he knew the difference between an occi- 
dental seaman and an oriental one. 

If the vessel is not bound for a port in the United States but 
is compelled to come into an American port in distress, neither 
the vessel nor her seumen, no matter who they be, are in any 
way interfered with, except that the seamen will be furnished 
a landing card. If the vessel has a crew of its own nationals 
as distinct from a crew belonging to one of the colonies or de- 
pendencles of sucli nation, such vessel may come with the same 
freedom as if such men were not persons excluded from the 
United States. In other words, a Japanese vessel may come 
here with Japanese or persons not excluded, but she may not 
bring Chinese, Koreans, or Hindoos, 

It will be seen that this amendment is intended to perfect 
the exclusion laws. To exclude a person as a person and then 
to admit him as a seaman is to make the law ineffective. It 
is to close the front door and permit the side door to remain 
open. This has been done in the past, and notwithstanding 
the fact that there are strict Chinese exclusion laws, which . 
have been in force for 30 years, there are more Chinese in the 
United States than there were 30 years ago. 

The process by which the exclusion acts are evaded is very 
simple. The combinations which make a business of import- - 
ing Chinese exchange the old men for younger men from on 
board of vessels and in addition bring a large number of stow- 
aways in the vessels coming. If the stowaways are accidentally 
discovered, it is almost impossible to prove that they entered 
the ship in our ports with the knowledge of the officers in 
charge of such vessels. 

The third part of the amendment provides that a vessel 
which has obtained its seamen in some foreign port shall take 
away at least as many men In her crew as she brought and that 
she is not to obtain clearance until she has complied with this 
provision. No nation can complain of such law. All nations 
haye rules or laws providing a minimum of a crew; but the 
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master may take as many more as he shall think needed for 
safety, and he is to bring those men back, unless they desert 
or are otherwise missing. 

Manifestly it requires as many men to bring a vessel safely 
over the same waters east to Európe or west to Asia as it 
takes to bring the vessel safely west from Europe or east 
from Asia. When a vessel comes here overmanned and leaves 
from 10 to 100 men behind, it is plainly with the purpose of 
evading the immigration law and making a profit in so doing. 
This amendment would stop such a yiolation of our immigra- 
tion laws. 

Nor can it be justly contended that such a vessel would take 
away better men than it brings. It will take away the cheap- 
est and therefore the least efficient men that can be found. 


Generally speaking, better men will be brought than are taken | 
away unless they be purely immigrants masquerading as sea- | 


men, in which case. not being bona fide seamen, the vessel will 
pay the expenses of their deportation. A 

The landing card is needed more especially in order that 
excluded persons who are here as seamen may be observed 
and, if need be, identified and deported. It is the same as 
to all nations and in that, as in other respects, there is no 
discrimination. 

As indicated, the evidence shows that large numbers af 


persons who under the law are excluded from admission to our 


shores ship as seamen when they are not. They ship as sea- 
men for the purpose of evading our laws and of entering the 
United States. Under existing law thousands have been per- 
mitted to enter our ports and large numbers have escaped de- 
portation. This amendment is offered for the purpose of more 
effectually closing the gates against those who, under the bill 
as it has been amended, are excluded from our shores, : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Permit the Chuir to ask a 
question. The Chair understands that this amendment is not 
intended to modify the La Follette Seaman Act at all but simply 
to prevent immigrants from entering in violation of it? = 

Mr. KING. That is the principal object of it, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my attention was called to this 
amendment just a day or two ago. The subject is very im- 
portant. It has nothing to do with quotas or nations or any- 


thing of that sort, but simply deals with evasion of the law. | 


Such evasion has gone on for many years through the channel 
ef alien seamen. Posing as alien seamen has been a favorite 
method of bringing into this country persons whom the law 
excludes. 

I do mot think the figures in regard to desertions given in 


the report of the commissioner are wholly to be trusted. It 
is very difficult to get exact statistics as to seamen. They all 


have to pass a health examination, but not, as I understand it, 
the examination for entrance as allen immigrants, It is very 
easy for a man to slip away from a ship when he has come here 
simply for the purpose of evading the laws and ‘intending to be- 
come a resident alien. I think the total number of deserters, 
as they are classified, is something Tike 24,000.. My own belief 
is that it is really a much larger number of men who take 
that way of getting into the country in evasion of our laws, 
all parts or any part of our laws. 

The situation ought to be dealt with. I have not had the 
time to give sufficient consideration to the particular amend- 
ment presented to state to the Senate how well I think it 
might work, but it ought certainly to be dealt with in con- 
ference. The situation is now that the whole subject of alien 
seamen and all relating to fhat subject has been stricken 
from the bill, and the bill would go into conference without 
any provision covering the introduction of alien seamen. 

I have talked the matter over with the Secretary of Labor, 
who told me yoluntarily more than a year ago that the worst 
eyasion of the Chinese exclusion act comes through the Chinese 


who are brought here in the engine room of a ship, or in some | 


similar way, and who slip in when they get to port and become 
residents of the United States. ‘That is one of the worst meth- 
ods adopted for evasion of the law. Something ought te be 
done about it. We can not, I think, possibly afford to allow 
the bill to become a law without any provision relating to the 
exclusion of alien seamen or at least compelling them to pass 
the necessary examination that all aliens haye to pass to come 
here. T do not think it would be possible for us to decide upon 
it here at this late hour, when the bill is so nearly finished. 
As I have said, I can not undertake to deal with the detafis 
of the particular pending amendment, but I should like to have 
some assurance from the committee that when the bill goes 


into conference they will at least make some provision which | 


will prevent the gross evasion of our immigration laws which 
now is taking place through the alien-seamen channel to whi 
I have referred. ` 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill as it passed the House 
and reached the Senate does contain provisions regulating 
the landing of alien seamen. The whole matter will be in con- 
ference. So the Senator has that assurance. 

Mr. LODGE. With reference to what the Senator has just 
stated, I think we ought to have an assurance from our con- 
ferees that the present condition in which the bill now stands, 
with no regulation in regard to alien seamen, Shall not be per- 
mitted to go through without serious consideration, and that 
the conferees will frame a proper clause or as good a clause as 
they can to prevent this flagrant abuse. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If I should happen to be ap- 
pointed one of the managers on the part of the Senate, I 


| would hope to agree to any section of the House bill or any 


amendment of it which would seem to improve the present 
situation, But it is not exactly correct to say that there is no 
law on the question at present. It was testified by the immi- 
gration authorities that all they needed was the money for 
enforcement and that they could then detect, apprehend, and 
deport the alien seamen who have deserted. 

Just to state the problem very briefly, there were 23.994 
desertions by allen seamen in the last fiscal year. I am con- 
fident that that is a complete census of those who deserted, 
because we have the advantage of the incoming and outgoing 
manifests; we Know exactly how many members of the crew 
each ship is lacking when it goes out, and those figures cre 
checked by a comparison with the records of the incoming and 
outgoing vessels. More than half of these men reship. It is a 
common thing for them to desert one ship and to ship again on 
another vessel going out to a foreign port. The figure 23,000 
does not give an accurate picture of the number of smuggled 
immigrants who come in, I doubt very much, when we remem- 
ber the number of reshipments and the number of men who 
desert in order to go to work on the Great Lakes eacli spring, 
as they are doing right at this minute, if we get more than 
‘two or three thousand smuggled immigrants in this way. It 
does not compare with the smuggling across the land borders. 
It does not compare with the smuggling from Cuba to the 
Florida coast so far as numbers are concerned. 

Now, let me say a word about the amendment. The committee 


| held a long and careful hearing on this particular amendment. 


A representative of the seamen's union was present to urge it. 
After that hearing the committee decided, by a vote which would 
haye been unanimous except for the negative vote ef the Ben- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kine], who now introduces the amend- 
ment, against incorporating the amendment in the bill. In 
other words, every member of the Committee on Immigration 
except the Senator from Utah is opposed to the amendment. 
The reason why is easy to understand. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. REND of Pennsylyania. I am glad to yield to the Sen- 


Mr. HARRIS. The Senator made the statement that all 
members except the Senator from Utah were opposed to the 
amendment. I was not opposed to it, and some others weve not, 
but we thought it might interfere with the biil going through, 
and we were unwilling to load down the bill with anything that 
could be taken care of in a separate measure. I personally 
favor the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not remember that the Sen- 
ator votes in favor of it. My impression was that he voted 
against 


Mr. HARRIS. I stated that I did so at the committee 
meeting. | 


| ator from Georgia. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That was all I meant to say in 
my original statement. 

Mr, LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I thought 1 dis- 
tinctly stated that I was not undertaking to ‘press for the 
adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I understood that. 

Mr. LODGE. But I de think that the Senator very much 
underrates the smuggling of aliens in that way. I do not think 
those figures are good for much. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, 
to stop it if we can. 

Mr. LODGE. We want to stop it whether the number is 2 
or 2,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 

interrupt him? 


Whatever the figures, we want 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Utah 
allow me to finish, because the sands of my glass run fast? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The committee had two reasons 
for taking that attitude. The first was that it introduced a 
very intensive subject, as to which the three parties in interest 
could not agree on anything. The president of the seamen’s 
union wanted this amendment, The steamship companies by 
their representatives wanted something totally different. The 
Department of Labor, the commissioner at Ellis Island, and the 
immigration commissioner here wanted a third plan. They 
said the landing-card scheme had been tried and would not 
work. A seaman merely tears up his landing card and departs 
for parts unknown. The landing card does not stop him from 
deserting. They say that plan will not work. The steamship 
companies, on the other hand, plead unfairness. No two of 
them agree. It is a very much debated topic. It ought to be 
covered in a separate bill. Unless we can agree on something 
in conference, it will haye to be provided for in a separate 
measure, 

Finally, I think the impression stated by the Presiding Officer 
is incorrect. The Presiding Officer stated when the amend- 
ment was under discussion that he understood it did not change 
the La Follette Seamen’s Act. I beg to differ from that impres- 
sion. It does change it vitally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asked the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kriya] if that were the fact. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My understanding differs from 
that of the Senator from Utah. Let me explain just what the 
amendment does. It provides that if any ship comes into our 
ports bringing from another country a seaman who is ineligible 
to citizenship, the seaman shall be removed from the ship by 
the immigration authorities, regardless,of any intention of 
deserting, and shipped back to his home country on some other 
vessel. It follows from that that if a Japanese ship comes 
into the port of New York or San Fraucisco and has a single 
Chinaman in its crew, our men board that ship, seize that 
Chinaman, and send him back to China on some other vessel. 
It follows that a British ship could not bring a Lascar into any 
of our ports; that a Chinese ship could not bring a Korean. 
The possibilities are terrific. There is not a single ship which 
sails the Pacific to-day which would not violate this provision 
in a hundred ways. It would close our ports to oriental ship- 
ping almost as effectively as Japan closed her ports to our ship- 
ping before 1852. I do not believe that the Senate of the 
United States wants to change our laws so radically on such 
short notice and after such scant consideration as we are able 
to give to this question to-day. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, E merely wish to say a 
word. I do not see how this amendment can affect the La 
Follette Seamen’s Act, because the La Follette Seamen's Act 
is an act to provide safety at sea, while this has to do with 
immigration. I do not see how it can break up the business 
of transportation at sea by Japan on the Pacific, because there 
is nothing in the amendment which will prevent a Japanese 
ship from landing here with a full Japanese crew. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. At the time this matter was 
under consideration the committee asked that question ex- 
plicitly of the president of the Seamen's Union, Mr. Andrew 
Furuseth, and his reply was that there were some sections of 
the La Follette law that were “as dead as Julius Cesar,” and 
that the amendment was intended to resurrect them. That was 
his exact language. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I will say to the Senator that if the La 
Follette Seamen’s Act is not enforced, the alien seamen can 
come in here; and they came to the number of something over 
a million last year; they landed from the ships and mingled 
with the population. We do not know how many went back on 
the ships; we do not know how many of them are here now, 

Let me say further to the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
I do not believe that any single English ship ever came to New 
York Harbor with one lascar, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I sailed on one of them that 
had a number of lasears in its crew. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I said with one lascar, They may come 
in with an entire crew of lascars; but under the amendment 
if such lascars come ashore provision is made that they shall 
receive what is called a “landing card,” and the ship when 
it departs must report to the immigration officials how many 


lascars they take out, and under the law they will be compelled 
to take out as many as they brought in, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has stated that the way to 
handle this question is by the passage of another law. He may 
be right; but to me it seems like having one law for the front 
door and another law for the side door. In the olden days we 
heard considerable talk about the trouble that was caused by 
the back and side doors, but most of the trouble was with the 
side door. That was before the passage of the Volstead Act. 
There seems to be in this instance a real side door through 
which the alien seamen can enter the United States without 
being subject to the immigration laws, mix with the population, 
and remain here, so far as we know. There is nothing to pre- 
vent them doing so unless some one, perhaps by accident, dis- 
coyers them. 

I was very deeply impressed with what the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopdk] said, that something like this ought 
to go into the immigration law—at least should go to con- 
ference—in order that the side door may be taken care of. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a brief word about 
this matter. The situation is, as has been indicated, that the 
committee reports the bill with the sections as to alien sea- 
men—sections 16, 17, and so forth—entirely stricken out, so 
when the bill passes here and goes to conference the matter in 
conference will be the House provisions. 

I think it is important that the Senate should adopt some 
affirmative principle of law with reference to this subject. It is 
a very important subject. It has been stated here that some 
24,000 desertions from ships occurred last year. Now we shall 
stop those desertions if we shall provide, as this amendment 
does, that every vessel must take back as many of her crew as 
she brings in. The trouble heretofore has been that a vessel 
would come into a port of the United States with three or four 
times as many men as she needed as a crew, and then depart 
with only the required number. Under this amendment she 
will be required to take away with her as many as she brings. 
That is a very Important matter; and, in my judgment, it 
will cause a cessation of this large number of desertions. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Under this amendment, as it 
stands, a vessel could come in with Chinamen if it desired 
and then take out Americans in their place. ` ‘ 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is difficult to prevent desertion; and 
what we call desertion here in this loose way is not really deser- 
tion under the law. A seaman has a right to ship on a vessel 
and come to a port of the United States, and, even though we 
have a contract for a round voyage, demand half his pay, and 
leave his vessel. He is no longer a deserter; he is a free man; 
and, under the law, be has a right to ship on another vessel. 

This amendment is purely an immigration proposition; it 
does not deal with the seamen’s law in so far as that law affects 
immigration; and it ought to go into this bill. The amendment 
ought to be adopted by the Senate as an affirmative stand and 
a declaration of certain principles that ought to be written 
into the law and become a part of the immigration law of the 
United States. 

There have been certain failures fully to enforce the seamen's 
act; there have been additions to our population by immigrants 
coming in aboard yessels when they ought not to have been ad- 
mitted; hut they have taken up their residence here to become 
a part of our population when they are barred under the law. 

The enforcement of a provision such as is proposed by the 
amendment will, in a large measure, correct all these diffi- 
culties. This amendment has been very carefully thought 
out, carefully studied, and carefully prepared, and it is to our 
highest interest, if. we are going to attempt at all to have an 
adequate immigration law, that we embody its provisions in 
the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Tennessee? x 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
the amendment proposed is wholly different from the provisions 
in the House bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is partially different; there are pro- 
visions in the House bill that are not workable; provisions, 
for instance, requiring bond under circumstances which will 
make the ship upon which the seamen come to this country a 
prisoner, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Why would it not be the best plan for 
the Senate to adopt this amendment, let it go to conference, 
and let the conferees work out a feasible and workable plan? 
I suggest to the Senator from Pennsylvania that he permit this 
amendment to be adopted, and then work out a proper arrange- 
ment in conference. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The difficulty with that is 
that there are some provisions, that are common to this amend- 
ment and to the House bill, which witnesses indicate are extray- 
agant and ineffective.. The landing-card provision has been 
tried, but does not work. If a man wants to desert his ship, 
he merely tosses his landing card away and leaves, 

Mr. FLETCHER. The House bill carries a provision for 
a landing card, : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The House bill carries a pro- 
vision for that; and if this amendment shall not be adopted, 
the matter will all be in conference and we can act on it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The whole matter will also be in con- 
ference if this amendment shall be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Even if some lines are exactly the same, 
still if the amendment is substantially different from the 
House provision it could easily be worked out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it will be helpful to the conferees 
to have a positive and affirmative expression of this character 
on the part of the Senate. Then the House provision which has 
been stricken through and the amendment now proposed will 
be in conference. 

Mr. President, I do not want to detain the Senate, but 
Captain Furuseth, who knows this whole subject as no other 
man in the country knows it, submitted to me a paper in the 
nature of a statement as to the manner in which the present 
law is operating, showing what is happening under present 
conditions and showing why the House provision is inadequate. 
I ask to have that statement inserted in the RECORD as a part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


Some years ago a Member of the House of Representatives, who later 
became a United States Senator and is now out of public life, defined 
“ scientific legislation" as being legislation where the legislator pre- 
tended to do one thing while he is in reality trying to do another. 
More often than otherwise, when “ scientific legislation” is about to 
be applied, the legislator himself is deceived by having his attention 
concentrated upon one particular thing or one particular evil or pur- 
pose to such an extent that he fails to see the other phase or the 
“ scientific” aspect of the proposal. 

The committee system and the hearings may generally be depended 
upon to develop the fact that the proposal is “ scientific.” The effort 
to use the immigration legislation to repeal the seamen’s act is a 
notorious instance of the efforts at “scientific legislation.” Ship- 
owners, foreign, and to a large extent American, have been and are 
doing their utmost to so change the seamen’s act that they may in 
one way or another compel the seamen to remain on board of the 
vessels in ports of the United States if the shipowners deem such to 
be in their best interest. 

There were protests from foreign nations, protests from foreign and 
American shipowners, protests from shippers, bankers, and chambers of 
ecommerce against the passage of the seamen's bill. The protests fol- 
lowed the act, as perfected by Congress, to the President. When the 
shipowners failed there, they made use of the industrial power in- 
herent in the shipowners, and the power which they have over news- 
papers through the advertising patronage, which is very extensive, to 
organize a propaganda for the purpose of repealing the La Follette 
seamen’s law before it had been put in operation. They failed in that. 
When the war began the foreign nations urged that it be suspended, at 
least during the war, because the seamen were quitting in ports of the 
United States and the vessels were compelled to pay American wages 
leaving American ports. Again they failed. Then the question was 
taken into the courts and there was no end to litigation until finally 
the Supreme Court, by a unanimous decision, held that Congress had a 
perfect right to pass laws under which seamen coming into the juris- 
diction of the United States should be as free to quit their work as any 
workingmen within this country, 

Then recourse was had to the immigration. Vessels on the Pacific 
came from the Orient with from 50 to 75 per cent more of a crew than 
their certificate of inspection provided for. They had been inspected 
in the United States and the strength of the crew was based upon white 
men. Under section 20 of the act of 1884 they hired their crews in the 
Orient. The crew was increased from 50 to 75 per cent, as is usually 
the custom when orientals are employed. They brought this larger 
crew into ports of the United States, and a large percentage of those 
men took advantage of sections 4 and 7 of the seamen’s act to go 
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ashore. When the vessel was about to go out again a complaint waa 
made that the vessel was about to leave short-handed—that is to say, 
with less men than she had on arrival. 

The inspectors and the customhouse alike pointed to the inspection 
certificate and let her go, and thus the vessel left in the United States 
any number from 5 to 80 Chinese. Necessarily those whose duty 
it was to prevent the coming to the United States of excluded persons 
made complaints. They went to the newspapers with these facts, 
which were promptly taken advantage of to show that the seamen’s 
act would destroy the system of exclusion and generally so interfere with 
immigration and exclusion laws as to make them, to some extent at 
least, ineffective. The Department of Commerce and the Department 
of Labor had powers to make regulations under which this could be 
stopped. They were petitioned to make such regulations, and some 
suggestions as to what the regulations might be were submitted to the 
two departments. Nothing came from the protests or the suggestions. 
The thing continued and it is in full operation to-day. 

On the Atlantic, when the men could not get into the country in the 
regular way through Ellis Island, they took passage on vessels under 
one pretense or another, and upon arrival in the United States they 
walked ashore to mingle in the population. Vessels have been known 
to come with 400 in a crew and leave with 250; to come with 200 and 
leave with 150, and so on. 

The Secretary of Labor tried to stop thia violation of the immigra- 
tion laws by providing for bonds—$500. The excluded Chinese tur- 
nished the bonds and vanished in the population, thus converting the 
bonds into a $500 head tax. In Atlantic ports this matter was taken 
into the court, and the court decided that the Secretary had no such 
power; but the demand for bonds was continued and men were refused 
permission to land, The question was then taken ‘into court on writ 
of habeas corpus, and the court dismissed the men from the ship, stat- 
ing amongst other things, that the Department of Labor had no power, 
nor was it a decent proposal, to convert a ship into a private prison 
in a port of the United States, The bonds are, nevertheless, exacted. 
The thing still goes on. 

The proposal then came squarely in the House bill to authorize 
the Secretary to demand such bonds as he felt would be sufficient. 
The committee, after looking at all sides of the question, and being 
unable to agree to adopt proposals which would have closed the open- 
ings through which the people having no right in the United States 
could come in and the law thus be violated, left the seamen in sub- 
stantially the same position as they are now, except that it permits 
the immigration officer to determine the length of time that a seaman 
shall be permitted to remain on shore. This certainly should not be 
left to the immigration officer who inspects the crews of the vessels. 
It should be a question of regulation issued by the department, anil 
it is to be hoped that the bill will at least be amended to that extent, 
When so amended it will meet the seamen's situation and leave the 
seamen’s law intact, but it will not meet the immigration situation, 
An opportunity to bring immigrants to the United States in the guise 
of seamen, regardless of whether they be generally excluded persons, 
as under the exclusion laws, or provisionally excluded, as under tho 
immigration laws, will continue. 

Why this should be permitted to continue is incomprehensible. Thero 
is evidence that the bill, which is being prepared by the Senate com- 
mittee in lieu of adopting legislation which would close the openings 


+| and make the two laws function together, is to be so drawn that tho 


shipowner, foreign and American, will accomplish his purpose by 
holding seamen coming into ports of the United States as prisoners 
on board of their vessels. To enact such legislation would be an in- 
humanity so cruel that no nations have ever adopted it except as a 
result of necessity arising during a war or for temporary purposes of ` 
quarantine. 

I it could be made effective there might be 
the ground of keeping undesirable people out 
always provided that there is no other way in which it can be done. 
But it can not be made effective. The proof of that was given us 
so positively and clearly during the late war that no further evidence 
of it ought to be necessary, but entirely aside from this there are 
other things that can be done to accomplish the purpose needed and 
desired. 

Let the crews of vessels coming from foreign ports be properly ex- 
amined. That is supposed to be done now under the health provisions, 
It is not difficult to tell a bona fide seaman from a pretended one; and 
let the pretended seaman be seized by the immigration authorities ant 
deported out of the country as a passenger on some other vessel at the 
expense of the vessel which brought him. Shipowners will then see to 
it that they carry no such men into ports of the United States, Let 
the vessel be compelled to take away at least as many men in her crew 
as she brings and there will be no increase in the population of tha 
United States through the freedom of the seamen being continued and 
exercised. Prohibit any vessel from bringing specifically excluded per- 
‘sens to ports of the United States as seamen unless they be on board 
of the vessels of which they are the nationals, or on board of a vessel 


some excuse for it on 
of the United States, 
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coming into the United States in distress. If a vessel brings any such 
men—that is to say, if a Norwegian or Dutch or Japanese vessel brings 
Chinese, or an English vessel brings Hindus or Singhadese—let those 
men be taken from the vessel upon her arrival and sent back to the 
country from which they came or to the country where they belong at 
the expense of the vessel which brought them. This will be no cost to 
the United States, and if such provisions are adopted in the law and 
enforced, the seamen's law and the immigration laws will act im co- 
operation with each other and the whole question will be settled in 
so far as there is auy possibility of settling it. Manifestly we can not 
prevent a vessel from bringing her own nationals into our ports or 
bringing excluded persons into the ports in case the vessel is in distress. 

On August 14, 1922, the President Jackson, a vessel belonging to the 
United States Fleet Corporation and operated by a company entirely 
controlled by Mr, Dollar, brought 54 Chinese to Seattle. They were 
either stowaways or extra men, and the vessel was supposed to be fined 
$10,800. I do not know whether the money was ever paid or what 
became of the Chinese, According to the following letter, the Prest- 
dent McKinley brought 34 Chinese who were supposed to be put in 
the President Madison: 


(Chinese freroom crew, steamship President Madison) 


SEATTLE, WASH., October 10, 1922. 
Mr. A. F. HAINES, Vice President: 


It appears that through some error the Chinese fireroom crew 
for the above-named vessel was brought over on the steamship 
President McKinley. It is my understanding that when this 
crew was ordered you were under the impression that the Presi- 
dent Madison carried a white fireroom crew, but as you undoubt- 
edly know by this time, she carries a Filipino fireroom crew, 
‘signed on at Mantia for a round trip. We now have 34 firemen 
‘on our hands that we do not know exactly what to do with. It 
bas been suggested that we ktep these men here and transfer 
them to the various freighters as they arrive, but in view of the 
fact that this would necessitate the Keeping of these Chinese here 
on pay for a long time I can not see how we can consistently 
carry out this plan. 

After considering the matter from all angles my recommenda- 
tion is that we retain 12 men to fill the complement in the engine 
room of the steamship Henley, and that we transfer the other 
22 men over to the President Madison to relieve the Filipinos at 
Hongkong, where the Madison can ship 12 additional Chinese to 
replace those held over for the Hanley. 

1 understand Mr. Horsman suggested to Mr. Wright that we 
retain the entire 34 men here and place them on the different 
freighters in varieus capacities; that is te say, both in the deck 
and engine departments. In wiew of the fact that these men 
were shipped as firemen, I do not consider it practicable te pnt 
them on deck, because when employing Chinese seamen not speak- 
ing English, er speaking very little English, it is imperative 
that they know their business, and you can pot silt a fireman 
to handle cargo gear and steer the vessel. 

I do not see how we are going te expinia this 8 to the 
Shipping Board, but it seems to be a question ef choosing the 
lesser evil, and therefore 1 have made the above vecommenda- 
tion, Erik. G. FRORMEG, 

Port Captain Poveign Department: 
The men here mentioned were not seamen, ‘because no person is 
a seaman unless he is signed on the artides after the master has first 
wigned. See sections 4511, 4517, and 4612 of Revised Statutes. 
As te the Chinese employed at present, the following table is bo 
interesting that I thought you ought to have a copy. 


Port of San Francisco, sailings for month of January, 192;—Shipping 
Board vessels i ° 


237 
240 
35 
83 
34 
36 
35 
s7 
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‘Nore.—President Cleveland, 134 Chinese and 50 Filipinos; President 
‘Taft, 134 Chinese and 52 Filipinos ; Las Vegas, 22 Filipinos; West Jappa, 
19 Filipinos; West Ivan, 16 Filipinos; Stockton, 24. Wa West 
Cajoot, 8 Filipinos; Hagen, full white crew. 


To sail as Number one man — which means interpreter—on those 
yessels, is so profitable that Chinese are offering $1,000 for the privilege 
of making one trip. This was testified to before the committee, and 
the evidence was there furnished, as follows: 


{From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, February 22, 1928] 
“ CHINESE BID HIGH STAKES FOR SHIP JOR—MONEY OFFERED FOR 


POSITIONS ON ORIUNT-SEATTLE VESSELS REVEALED IN FIGHT 
AGAINST DOPE 


“Ffigh stakes offered for minor pesitions on American steamships 
plying between the Orient and Seattle are revealed in corre- 
spondence between Chinese and ships’ officers disclosed yesterday 
by investigators uncovering the dope traffic here. 

“A letter to the purser of one trans-Pacific liner, believed to have 
been written at Hongkong, and dated November 9, 1922, reads: 

“4T went up your office this afternoon for applying the job of 
interpreter. 

beg to says that I will hand over ef $1,000 for the job if you 
can fix up for me. 

“*T will come to see you immediately when your ship return 
from Manila and I hope you will combine with the chief steward 
and also I will do him good when the job succeeds. 

- “*Yonrs truly, 
“Lo WING Po; ” 
LETTER AT MANILA ` 
Another letter written to the master of one of the big passenger 
liners was received by him at Manila and was written on stationery 
of his ship. It bears the signature ef H. Hong, and reads: 

“Hoping that you are open to any proposition within reason 
and not entailing too much risk that will benefit you financially, 
I take the liberty of advancing my business aspirations, 

“Representing the largest Chinese busmess club of Hongkong 
I would bid for the position of number ene man in the stewards 

department. The sum to be paid you on eur arrival in Hongkong 
uin ease you accept this bid will be $500 gold. An arrangement 
will be made with the chief steward senarately. 

In case you care to entertain this proposition an answer as 
to whatever agreement you could arrive at would be yery much 
appreciated not later than Sunday afternoon. 

“We wish to knew in order to have the money ready in case 
you desire. ‘ 

Besides the Mmitial payment there will be more money at the 
ether end of the voynge. 

“Perhaps this may not be feasible to make a change this trip 
and 1 ‘hope you will consider this enough to keep me in mind 
Tor the next trip as number one man. 

“These trips can be very profitable to you H you are farsighted. 

“Reports in the possession of Federal investigators show that 
the smuggling of opium, morphine, and cocaine is not confined ex- 
clustvely to the Admiral Line steamers. To the contrary ft is 
generally admitted that narcotic drugs, in varying quantities, 
reach Seattle and other Puget Bound ports on practically all 
vessels which load cargoes in the Orient. 


“ GOOD PAY FOR CHINESE 


“That these ship jobs were merative to Chinamen who cou- 
descended to engage in the dope trade is made clear im the con- 
fession of David J. Taylor, held on narcotic charges here. The 
Chinaman known as number ene bey, according to Taylor, 
usually was trusted and paid by the dope ring to seerete the 
narcotics aboard ships at Hongkong and guard the stuff safely 
until it reached the dock here- 

Customs have been informed in writing hy narcotias 
agents that there are 147 tins of smoking apium that was threwn 
of a ship last December, according to Taylor's cenfession, still in 
the bay at Smith Cove, 

“Tt had been reported several days ago that some one was 
dragging for this opium, and narcotics agents supposed the search- 
ers te be customs men. Check of Pederal offices yesterday, how- 
ever, disclosed that no agents of the Govermment were engage in 
the work, and the conclusion was reached that ‘ high-jackens’ 
must be attempting to salvage the stuff.“ 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I dislike to detain the Senate 
for even a moment, but I think it ought not to act on so impor- 
tant a matter without giving it thorough consideration. There 
as but little that can be added to fhe statement of facts made 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Regen]. 

This matter was before the committee, and many of the mem- 
bers of the committee, I am frank to say, are in agreement with 
manny of the provisions of this amendment; but, with one excep- 
tion, I believe every member of the committee thought it was 
muwise to complicate the immigration bill with a matter of this 
kind, particularly in view of the fact that the committee had 
mot had opportunity ‘to go inte the subject very fully. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that when the matter was 
under consideration the committee at that time accepted the 
gentlemen's agreement and had placed Japan under the 
quota, The idea of exclusion, which is proposed to be effectu- 
ated by the amendment to the pending bill, had not been 
accepted by the members of the committee. We have now in 
the bill as perfected excluded certain orientals. This amend- 
ment now would be germane and pertinent, when at that time 
there might have been some more serious objection to it. Cer- 
tainly the Senator will agree with me that the members of the 
committee felt that legislation along this line was imperatively 
needed in order to cure the eyil which was manifest. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct, 

Mr. KING. A suggestion was made that we would have leg- 
islation in a separate measure, but now that we are dealing 
with legislation on the subject seems to me to be the proper 
time, 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Utah has stated the matter 
partly as I understand it. It was the feeling of members of 
the committee that this subject should be gone into in a sepa- 
rate bill. The Senator will remember there was a partial hear- 
ing; but it was generally understood that before legislation 
was undertaken on this subject representatives of the depart- 
ment, representatives of the Seamen’s Union, and representa- 
tives of the shipping interests should be fully consulted in 
order to work out the features that were in question. 

Now I wish to call the attention of the Senate before the 
vote is had on this amendment to section (f), which reads in 
part: 


No vessel shall enter a port of the United States, except in distress, 
having on board as a member of the crew any alien who if he were 
applying for admission to the United States as an immigrant laborer 
would be subject to exclusion under the Chinese exclusion laws. 


Under that provision, if it shail be enacted into law, a British 
ship could not enter the port of San Francisco if it had on 
board one Chinaman. I think that is rather a dangerous sort 
of a provision. It is unwise at the end of a long contest upon 
an immigration bill to vote into it something that ought to be 
very seriously considered. Personally, I am in favor of much 
of this amendment; and it was understood that the committee 
would meet and take up the matter, and it will take it up, I 
think, and work out a separate bill; but I do not believe we 
ought to Ing this subject iu here. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield first to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wish to make clear that what I de- 
sired was that the matter should be considered. by the confer- 
ence committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is quite right. 

Mr. LODGE. It is open to the conference committee to deal 
with the whole subject, in the way it now stands, because the 
entire section has been stricken out. That leaves it open to the 
conferees to deal with the whole subject. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is true without the adoption of the 
amendment, 

Mr. LODGE. What I do want to avoid and what I think we 
must provide against is a failure to pass any law about alien 
seamen. We must have some law on the subject, but I think 
the conferees will be perfectly able to deal with it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I merely wish to suggest 
to the Senator from Ohio, in his own time, referring to the 
sections which he mentioned, that if we are to enact a law 
providing that certain people shall be excluded, the way to 
enforce that law is to exclude them, Do not permit vessels of 
every country to come in here loaded down with immigrants, 
even though they are classed as a part of the crew. If we do 
that, then we do not exclude them. 

Severat SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah if the provisions of his amendment on the 
subject are identical with the provisions of the bill as it passed 
the House. s 

Mr. KING. No; I will say to the Senator they are not; they 
are more comprehensive than the provisions of the House bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Are any of them identical; for instance, 
the landing-card provision? 
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Mr. KING. That is very much the same. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Would that be in issue or would there 
be left the right to change that in conference? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I think so. The whole thing would be in 
conference, and the conferees could accept such parts of the 
amendment I have offered as they pleased, or such parts of the 
provision of the House bill as they pleased. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I find that I was misunder- 
stood. I thought I made the matter as clear as it could possi- 
bly be made. 

The whole question is open in conference now because the 
entire section covering alien seamen was stricken out here. 
What came from the House is stricken out here; therefore it is 
an amendment. The whole subject is thrown into conference, 
and under our rules and practice that opens it to the conferees 
to produce a new section which is based on the House provision, 

I think it is impossible to deal with this amendment intel- 
ligently here. It is very complicated, and I hope the matter 
will be left to the conference committee. 

I tried to make it clear, but apparently I failed. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think I understand the Senator’s prop- 
osition; but I was trying to develop whether or not it would be 
open to the same consideration in conference if we adopted the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. LODGE, Just the same. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that I 
think the position of the Senator from Massachusetts is not 
accurate parliamentarily. If we reject the amendment which I 
have offered, we will then have only the House amendment, 
and we will have nothing at all. 

Mr. LODGE., It is not a House amendment. 

Mr. KING. Or, rather, the House provision. 

Mr. LODGE. We will have the House provision, and we will 
have stricken it out, and that will throw the whole subject into 
conference, . 

Mr. KING. I am not sure about that. We will have nothing 
afirmative to tender for the House provision. If we accept 
the amendment which I have offered, then the whole matter 
will be in conference, and we will have the affirmative matter 
in this bill and the «affirmative matter in the House bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is exactly the proposition upon 
which I desired to be enlightened. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we want to get this all into conference— 
and it seems that that is about the only way to settle it—the 
only way to get the Senator’s amendment into conference is 
for the Senate to adopt it. If the Senate rejects the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah, it can not be in conference. 

Mr. KING. That is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we want to have it in conference, we ought 
to adopt the amendment. 

It seems to me the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is worthy of consideration. When for- 
eign yessels come in here with a lot of alien seamen, they 
has a right to quit the vessel when they land at a port of this 
country. 

Mr. WILLIS. They can not come in if this becomes the law. 

Mr. NORRIS, Yes; they can send them back on another ship. 

Mr. WILLIS. But it says in section (f) that no ship shall 
enter a port, and so forth. I read that to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then we will have that in conference, and 
that may have to be modified. It seems to me it will have to 
be modified; but if we are going to restrict immigration we cer- 
tainly do not want to permit foreign ships to land at our ports 
with a whole lot of seamen who are not entitled to admission. 
We can not let them quit, as the seamen’s law provides they 
have a right to quit, because they will violate our immigration 
law if they come in. If that is true, it seems to me we will 
violate our own immigration law by laying it wide open for a 
lot of seamen to come in and quit the employ of the foreign 
ships. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to tha 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I want to state, I believe correctly, the parlia- 
mentary situation. 

The House passed the bill with certain clauses in it relating 
to alien seamen. Those were stricken out by the Senate. Of 
course the House can recede, the Senate can recede and agree 
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to the House provision with that amendment, and they can make 
any amendment they like, 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. There is no doubt about that; but, 
at the same time, the fact that we adopt the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah does not put it into the law. It isin 
conference. The House has not passed it and the conferees will 
have to pass on the question, and that is the only way to get it 
into conference. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Massachusetts is incorrect in 
his statement. We have not amended the House bill xt all, 
The House passed a bill. That bill has not been before our 
committee. This is a bill which was originated in the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. We have not had the House bill before the 
Committee on Immigration of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator knows very well that we shall 
substitute our bill for the House Dill. 

Mr. KING. That is another question. 

Mr. LODGE. But that brings it into conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, Mr. President; but if there 
is any merit in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah—and it seems to me there is; it strikes at a vital point, 
it seems to me—the way to get it into conference is to adopt it, 
and we can not get it into conference unless we do. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr: President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. If we pass the Senate bill without the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah, and then substi- 
tute this bill for the House bill, as it is proposed to do, when 
that goes to conference does not that bring before the conferees 
the whole question of this article, which is different in this bill 
from the provision in the House bill for which this has been 
substituted, and does not that open the door to the conferees 
to take out the amendment of the Senator from Utah, if they 

Uke, or anything else? 

Mr. NORRIS. Then what is the objection to putting the 

amendment of the Senator from Utah into the bill? 

Mr. SPENCER. The objection I see is that when the com- 
mittee considered the thing with care—-which we can not, from 
the necessity of the case, give to it here—the committee were 
unanimously in favor of what is in this bill, with the exception 
of one or perhaps two members; and therefore I should be in- 
clined to take their judgment. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. I have no fault to find with the 
Senator for taking it, He may be right; but in order to get 
the whole thing into conference we ought to adopt the amend- 
ment af the Senator from Utah. If the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah is not adopted, it is not in conference, be- 
cause the House has not passed anything of that kind. If the 
Senator’s statement is correct, if it would be in conference any- 
way, then certainly there can be no objection to putting it on 
-to the bill and being sure that it is in conference. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me a 
moment, if we substitute our bill for the House bill, and it 
then goes into conference, of course the two bills are both in 
conference; but the House bill will not have been amended on 
that point, and we shall have no dispute over the House pro- 

| vision, but a simple motion to strike out—which, I assume 
the chairman will make—will carry all those sections into con- 
ference, especially. , 

Mr. NORRIS. If we strike out all of the House bill, which 
I suppose is contemplated—— 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And insert this hill right after the enacting 
clause. If there are any provisions in the House bill that are 
the same as in the Senate bill it will be the duty of the con- 
ferees to bring in the bill in that form. That. will not be in 
conference, even though the whole subject may be in, conference. 
Where the two Houses have agreed on any subject. upon the 
language that is to be in the bill, even though there are two 
bills, they can not go outside of that language and put in new 

language. The only way to get in anything new is for us to 
put it in now. i 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, will the Senator 

yield at that point? 
~ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORRIS. Tes. 5 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In the House bill, as it has 
been received by us, and in the amendment offered by the 
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Senator from Utah there is, for example, one paragraph which! 
I have noticed which is exactly the same in each. That is the 
provision as to the printing of landing cards on distinctive 
paper, a purely subsidiary and unimportant provision; but, if 
I understand the duties of the conferees, they will haye to ac- 
cept that section, because it occurs here and it occurs in the 
House bill. Yet we are all agreed, with the exception of the 
Senator from Utah, that it is unwise at this time to introduce 
this landing-card provision in an immigration bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that the Senator is correct. If 
there is some language in the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah that is the same as the language in the House bill, that 
would not be in conference. I admit that, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I submit, if the Senator will yield, that 
it would all be in conference. Merely because an amendment 
of one body contains some sentences that are in the bill as 
passed by the other body, those sentences are not the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; that would not necessarily throw it 
out of conference, 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would be only a part of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, as I understand it, the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah contains a proposition which, while it may 
not be worked out, and conceding that it ought to be remodeled 
in some respects and will have to be worked out, is something 
of importance to relieve the situation of a great danger. Wither 
we will be repealing the seamen’s act or we will be repealing, 
in effect, some of the immigration bill, neither one of which I want 
to see done. So far as I am concerned, I want to preserve the 
seamen's act, and I hate to have a great big hole shot into the 
immigration law. The way to meet that contingency, if we 
are not going to take the time to work it out ourselves and 
want to have it worked out by the conferees, is to adopt the 
necessary amendment so that they will have authority to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına]. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment- which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping Creek. It is proposed to insert, after the 
numerals 1917,“ on page 15, line 26, the following: 


Provided, That the Secretary of Labor may, under such conditions 
ənd restrictions as to support and care as he may deem necessary, 
permit permanently to remain in the United States any alien child 
who when under 16 years of age was temporarily admitted to the 
United States and who is now within the United States and whose 
parents, or either of them, are American citizens. 


Mr. SPHNCER. Mr. President, I beg the Senate to listen 
for a moment to the facts which are back of this amendment. 

In 1904 a Syrian came to this country and came to Missouri. 
His name was N. F. Kalaf. He started in with a little shop. 
As soon as he could become an American citizen, at the end of 
about five or five and a half years, he became an American 
citizen. By his attention to duty he developed that store until 
now, in the Httle town of Meta, in Osage County, it is the 
largest department store there, and Mr. Kalaf is worth prob- 
ably $100,000. , 

As soon as he became a citizen, within a few years, and had 
acquired enough money, he sent over to Syria for his wife and 
his children. Before he sent for them, the boy, Jacob Kalaf, 
who was then 13 years of age, was stricken with a fever which 
left him weak in mind. 

The mother came over with that boy weak in mind. The 
department admitted him, even in spite of his weakness, tem- 
porarily. His father has had every care given to him, has 
employed physicians, and has put him into an institution. He 
is perfectly harmless and he is the idol of his father and his 
mother, but from the information I get he will never be any- 
thing but weak-minded. 

The department had extended his temporary permit from 
year to year, until now they say that boy must go back to 
Syria. There is no one in Syria to receive him. There are 
no relatives left in Syria. The boy is feeble-minded, and the 
department agreed to wait until Congress acted on such mat- 
ters, if Congress saw fit to act. From the information I can 
get there are at least 12 such eases, and not over 84 in the 
United States. The amendment I have drawn, which I under- 
stand has the general approval of the department, will, I 
think, safeguard any danger, and if the Senate approves it, it 
seems to me it would be a wise thing to send it te conference, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri f Vr. 
Srencer}. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the 
chairman of the committee, and also the attention of the Sena- ; 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep], to this situation, if I may 
explain it briefly before offering an amendment. 

Under the existing statute there is a presumption of expatria- 
tion after a person has been absent from the United States 
for two years and fails to register. Many Americans not 
knowing of the statute and many caught in Europe during the 
war did not register. They seek readmission to the United 
States, Some have come to the United States. In seeking 
readmission they ave denied the usual courtesy and visés that 
are granted to American citizens, because it is said that the 
presumption of expatriation deprives them of all right that a 
citizen should have. 

Then, when they return to the United States, the question 
arises, even when they come in good faith, as to whether they 
are American citizens and as to the effect of presumption of 
expatriation. Some of the courts have held that they are not 
citizens; others have held that they are citizens, or, at any rate, 
the former have held that the burden of proof is upon them, and 
that it requires very certain and definite proof in order to es- 
tablish the fact that they are citizens of the United States. It 
is a serious situation, and it seems to me it ought to be dealt 
with, because many American citizens are caught now ‘between 
the upper and the nether millstones, so to speak. They are not 


recognized as American citizens, and are denied m some in- 


stances the advantages ‘and privileges of American citizenship. | 

To meet that ‘situation I have prepared the following amend- 
ment, which I offer. I propose to insert after line 7, page 12 
of the bill, the following: 


A viséed certificate to reenter the United States shall not be re- 
quired of any naturalized citizen of the United States against whom a 
presumption of expatriation has arisen by reason of residence in a 
foreign country, and upon bis or her return to the United States for 
permanent residence the presumption of expatrlation which may have 
arisen against such person shall cease to exist. 


Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. Mr. President, Lam not speaking 
for the whole committee, but only for myself. I do not ike) 


this amendment, because Europe is full of Americans who have 


deliberately given wp their residence here and have returned to 
Burope, or have gone to Hurope to live, intentling te stay there 
permanently. Under the Cable law we gave them the privilege! 
of g, Showing their intention to remain American citi- 
zens. If, in spite of their departure, and in spite of that oppor- 
tunity for reinstatement which we gave them, they have not 
taken advantage of it yet, I think they ought to be treated like; 
foreigners, , { 

Mr. KING, When they have returned to the United States 
in good faith, and established their residence, assumifig that 
they lost their residence by their temporary sojourn abroad, 
does the Senator think that it was intended by the Congress 
that the, presumption of expatriation should, be continued? 

Mr. REED. of Pennsylvania. 1 think it was. If they have 
once surrendered their citizenship so as to give rise to the 
presumption, and have failed to take advantage of the Cable 
law, I think the presumption ought to arise, ; 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Utah to the fact that the amendment introduced by him does 
not provide that they must have returned here and established 
their residence; it simply provides that they shall regain 
their citizenship upon their return here. ‘They go abroad and 
lose their citizenship, and the Senator seeks to provide that 
when they come back the presumption shall no longer be 
against them. I think this amendment ought to be defeated. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainty. i 

Mr. KING. I deny that by going abroad they lose their 
citizenship. ; 

Mr. WILLIS. But when they have lost it : 

Mr. KING. I deny that they lose it. Merely a presumption 
of expatriation arises, and I deny that under the law they could 
lose their citizenship. The mere fact that there is a presump- 
tion of expatriation is not equivalent to a loss of their citizen- 


ship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
5 12 7 amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 

me]. i i 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have a few 
amendments to perfect the bill in uccordance with the inten- 
tiotis of the Senate, already declared. For example, the Senate 
has adopted the 1890 census as a basis for the quotas. There- 


I 


fore I move that on page 13, line 13, the figure “1910” bo 
changed to read “1890.” That is necessary. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I invited the Senator's attention to a matter the 
other day, and also called the attention of the Senator fromm 
California to it. In the amendment which was adopted 
specting exclusion certain persons who would be excluded avs 
permitted to come here for the purpose of study if they ar» 
over 18 years of age. My attention has been called by a num- 
ber of fine American citizens, who are friends of the Ohinese 
particularly, to the fact that the Chinese who come here to the 
schools and colleges ordinarily come when they are 15 or id 
or 17 years of age. The Chinese feel that they can better learn 
the language and can make better progress if they come ut 
that early age than if they wait antil they are over 18 years 
of age. As I have been advised hy these estimable persous, 
the majority of the students who come from China are under 
18 years of age, and few, if any, have come who are over 18 
years of age. 

I suggest to the Senator that it would be in the interest of 
education, and would be a very friendly and a very proper act, 
to permit them to come in as students after they have reached 
the age of 15 years; in other words, to reduce the age from 18 
te 15. > 

Mr. REED of Peunsylvania. I concur in what the Senator 
has said, and I hope the Senators from Oalifornia will meet 
us halfway on that, and will agree to allow the amendment to 
be changed which we inserted so as to allow students to come 
in above the age of 15, The reason it was put at 18 in the 
amendment which I offered, to earry out the express intention 
of the Senate, was that that was the figure fixed in the bill as 
it passed the House. I agree with the Senator from Utah that 
it is too high, and T hope che Senators from California will 
agree to make it 1D. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair suggest that 
that would require a reconsideration of the vote by which 
the amentiment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
adopted. It will, however, be subject to amendment in the 
Senate without a reconsideration of the vote. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It can not be amended in this form 
under the present rule? 

Mr. KING. I would have to move a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the amendment was adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It could only be done by a re- 
‘consideration of the vote agreeing to the amendment, but it 
will be open to amendment when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. If there is any doubt about 
it, I would rather not have a debate over it now. We can 
amend it when the bill is in the Senate. 

I move that the figure “1910” be changed to 1890 on 
page 14, line 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I will ask the Chair to 
put the question in the usual way. There is objection to the 
change, but I recognize that the matter has been decided. I do 
not care, however, to have it understeod that the change is 
made by ananimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

Mr. REED of vama. I move that, on page 14, line 
18, we strike out the figure 1910“ and insert the figure 1890.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On page 14, line 20, I move to 
strike out the figure 1910“ and insert the figure “ 1890.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On page 23, after line 22, I am 
about to propose an amendment, and I want to say a word of 
explanation regarding it. I shall be very brief. 

At the present time the custom is that the United States sup- 
plies blank manifests to all vessels coming into our ports. It 
we did not do that, they would have to prepare their own mani- 
fests on some form or other. The only purpose in our giving 
them the manifests is to have them all in the same consistent 
form, but properly they ought to pay for them. ‘Therefore I 
propose an amendment, which will have the effect of providing 
for our sale of those manifests to the vessels, It makes a 
difference of $7,000 a year to the Enfted States. I propose the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaptine OLERK. On page 23, after line 22, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania proposes to add the following subsection : 


(b) The Public Printer is hereby empowered, authorized, and directed 
to print and keep on sale blank forms of manifests and crew lists to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to the provisions of 
sections 12, 18, 14, and 86 of the immigration act of February 5, 1917. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill as reported from the 
committee provides that in any proceeding under the immigra- 
tion laws the burden of proving the right of an alien to admis- 
sion here shall be on the alien. That is a little bit too broad. 
It seems to me the provision in the bill as it passed the House 
is very much better, and therefore I propose the following 
amendment, to be inserted on page 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The READING CLERK. On page 25 the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania proposes to strike out lines 13 to 16, inclusive, and to 
insert: 


Sec. 18. Whenever any allen attempts to enter the United States the 
burden of proof shall be upon such alien to establish that he is not 
subject to exclusion under any provision of the immigration laws; and 
in any deportation proceeding against any alien the burden of proof 
shall be upon such alien to show that he entered the United States 
lawfully, and the time, place, and manner of such entry into the 
United States, but in presenting such proof he shall be entitled to the 
production of his immigration certificate, if any, or of other documents 
concerning such entry, in the custody of the Department of Labor, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to ask a question of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania about that amendment. If we are 
going to deport anybody, we must not put the burden of proof 
on him to show that he ought not to be deported. Does this 
amendment provide that in case the Government of the United 
States desires to deport an alien who is a resident of the United 
States the burden of proof shall be on the alien? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill as reported from the 
committee does just that, and we thought it was unfair. So 
we propose to change it by this amendment so as to provide that 
in deportation proceedings the burden of proof shall be on the 
alien to show that he entered lawfully. Then the burden of 
proof would shift to the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not understand it that way. If that 
is what the amendment provides, I am in favor of it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the exact effect of it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have one final 
amendment caused by the insertion of the Japanese exclusion 
clauses. On the last page of the bill, page 36, it is provided 
that section 10 shall take effect on July 1, 1924. We have added 
two subdivisions to section 10 dealing with the Japanese. If 
the application of those provisions is postponed to July 1 we 
may have unpleasant consequences in the meantime, Therefore 
I propose an amendment to limit that postponement of the 
original section to section 10. Thereupon the Japanese sections 
will take effect immediately upon the enactment of the measure 
‘into law. That is accomplished on page 36, line 3, after the 
words “and subdivision (b) of section 8,“ by inserting the 
words “and subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 10.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 36, line 8, after the numeral 
“8,” insert “and subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 10,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


(a) Sections 2, 10, 11, 12, and 18, and subdivision (b) of section 8 
and subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 10, shall take effect on July 1, 
1924. 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I now move that on page 36, 
line 2, the numeral “10” be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 36, line 2, strike out the 
numeral “10.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
strike out the final word “ and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprnc CLERK. On page 36, line 2, strike out the final 
word “and.” ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 


In the same line I move to 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have an amendment that I 
desire to offer. It provides for exclusion of all immigrants 
for a period of two years. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hargis] would have excluded them 
for a period of five years. I am proposing exclusion for a 
period of two years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 12, strike out lines 9 to 22, and 
insert the following: 


That for the period of two years, beginning 60 days after the passage 
of this act, the immigration of aliens into the United States is pro- 
hibited. | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. KING. I desire a separate vote on the provision that 
was inserted on page 15, after line 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has a memoran- 
dum handed him by the Clerk. It states that the Senator from 
Utah asks for a separate vote on the provision inserted on 
page 15, after line 17, and on the amendment on page 35, after 
line 15, relating to overpayment of inspectors. 

Mr. KING. I shall not ask for a separate vote on the latter, 
but merely on the former amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Japanese exclusion 
amendment, the Chair understands, is the only one on which 
a separate vote is asked. 

Mr. KING. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall all the 
other amendments, with that exception, made as in Committee 
of the Whole be concurred in? 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. KING. Now, if the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
make the motion, I shall be glad to strike out “18” and insert 
“ 15." 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That amendment has been in- 
serted in Committee of the Whole in paragraph (C), after 
line 17, page 15. I move that in the last clause of that inserted 
paragraph the numerals “18” be stricken out and the numer- 
als 15 inserted. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have conferred with 
Mr. Jounson of the House in respect of this particular matter. 
He advises me that after very careful consideration of the whole 
point the House committee deliberately fixed the age at 18. I 
have not the time to give those reasons. It was after careful 
consideration. Manifestly the Senate has voted once or twice 
or more times and in a sense expressed its approval of the age 
limit of 18. There are many reasons which Mr. JOHNSON 
assigned for fixing the age as it is in the bill. I hope the amend- 
ment will not prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. After the bill is passed I pro- 
pose to move it as a substitute for House bill 7995. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that now 
is a good time to take up the House bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very well; 
Senate proceed to its consideration. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the bill be amended 
by striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting in 
lieu thereof the provisions of Senate bill 2576, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
state in what important particulars the House bill differs from 
the Senate bill as it has been perfected by the action of the 
Senate? My recollection is that with respect to the quota and 
the basis for the quota and the so-called Japanese exclusion 
amendment the two bills are substantially the same. In what 
important particulars do the bills now differ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am very glad to answer that 
and I think I can do it very briefly, There are five important 


I ask that the 
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points of difference between the House bill and the Senate 
bill as we have passed it. 

The first difference is that our system of vise certificates 
entirely replaces the present method of stamping visés on 
passports: That is for the purpose of making it a purely 
diplomatie function. We feel that our plan is more supportable 
under international’ law’ tlian is the immigration certificate 
plan provided for under the House bill. The mechanics of 
the thing are sulistantially the same and the end to be attained 
Is substantially the same. 

The next differencee—and it is in my judgment the most im- 
portant—is that the House bill provides for a large group of 
what are called nonquota immigrants: They are said to be- 
the relatives of American: citizens; children, parents, husband, 
or wife of an Ameriean eitizen. Of course, it will be under 
stood that under the House bill an alien who testifies that he 
is the parent or spouse or ehiid of an American citizen cheats’ 
us if he is fraudulent. Under our bill those same people have 
a preference; but within the quota, so that if there is any fraud 
they are cheating some national of the same group and they 
are not cheating the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then, if L understand. the Senator cor- 
rectly, the Senate bill is, actually more restrictive than. the 
House bill? 

Mr. REED. of Pennsylvania. Very much more so, so much. 
so that I think it, is safe to say that 2 per cent on the 1890 
basis, as provided in the House bill, will admit twice as many 
immigrants as 2 per cent on the basis, of the 1890 census would. 
admit under the Senate bill. 

In addition to the relatives whom the. House bill admits out- 
side of the quota it also admits, a lot of skilled labor which. 
can. come in outside of the quota; and not only that, but it, 
-admits all’ the relatives of the skilled labor, too, and provides. 
that they are outside of the quota. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Under the Senate bill all immigrants must, 
be admitted under the quota? $ 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Absolutely every person who is, 
admitted is within the quota, except one of the Pan American 
group on this hemisphere. Every person who comes to stay 
is under the quota, That is the second point of difference, 

Then there is a difference in regard to the allen-seamen ques- 
tion, which has been explained and which I do not need to 
take the time again to explain. 

Next is the national-origin amendment. If Senators, have 
the time they will find the three methods contrasted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, and T shall not stop to refer to that, 
now. Suffice it to say that the present law admits 357,000, the 
House hilt would admit 161,000, with as many more outside of, 
the quota, and the natfonal-orlgin method would admit not to. 
exceed 150,000; 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator state briefly what. is the 
difference respecting alien seamen between the two bills? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The difference is as wide as 
can be. The House undertakes to regulate it by a method. 
which we have found in committee is not satisfactory to the Sea- 
men’s Union and is not satisfactory to the immigration authori- 
ties of this Government. The steamship; companies criticize it, 
but not quite so severely. We left it out because we thought it. 
was a contentious subject that ought to be dealt with in a sepa- 
rate bill that Was fully considered. As it now stands, the matter 
Koo to conference and will have full consideration in con- 
erence. 

The final, or fifth, point of difference is that we have inserted 
the Simmons amendment providing for preference within the 
quota for agricultural laborers. ‘There is no such preference 
given under the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to strike out all after the, enacting clause and insert Senate 
bill 2576 as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to, as follows: 

2 Bis all after the enacting clause of House bill 7995 
an sert: 


That this act may be cited) as the Immigration act of 1924," 
VISA CERTIFICATES 

Sec. 2. (a) A consular officer upon the application of any immigrant 
(as defined in section 3) may (under the conditions Hereinafter pro: 
scrited and subject to the limitations prescribed’ in this act or regulà- 
tions made thereunder as to the number of visa certificates which may 
be issued by such officer) issue to such immigrant a visa certificate 
which shall specify (1) lis nationality’; (2) his name, age, sex, race, 
and personal description (including height, complexion, color of hair 
and eyes; and marks of identification); the date and place of his 
birth, and is last residence in the country from which he comes; 


(3) his occupation; and (4) such additional information as the Secre- 
tary of State and the Seeretary of Labor shall by regulations: prescribe 
as necessary to the- proper enforcement of the immigration laws and’ 
the naturalization Jaws: 

(b) The immigrant shall furnish a copy of his photograph to the 
consular officer; which shall be permanently attuched by the consular 
officer to the visa certifttate: 

(e) The validity of à vise certificate shall expire at the end ot such 
period, specified’ in the certificate, not exceeding six months, as shall be 
by regulations prescribed. In the case of an immigrant arriving in the’ 
United States by water, or arriving: by water im foreign contiguous 
territory om a. continuous voyage to the, United States, if the vessel, 
before the expiration. of the validity. of his certificate; departed from tha, 
port outside the United States and outside foreign. contiguous. territory 
at which the immigrant embarked, and if. the immigrant proceeds on, a 
continuous voyage to the United States, then, regardless at the time of 
his, arrival in the United States, the validity of his certificate shall not 
he considered ta have expired. 

(d) No such immigrant, sball be required. by any law or regulations, 
to secure any other, visa of his passport. by a consular officer before 
being permitted to enter, the United States than the visa. certificate. 
issued under this act. 

(e) The manifest or list of passengers required by the immigration, 
laws shall contain a place for entering thereon the date, place of issu- 
ance, and number of the visa certificate of each immigrant, The immi- 
grant shall. surrender his. visa certificate to the immigration officer at, 
the port of entry, who shall at the time of inspection indorse on the, 
certificate the date, the port of entry, and the name of the vessel, if 
any, on which the Immigrant arrived. Tle visa, certificate shall ba 
transmitted forthwith. by the immigration officer in, charge at the port 
ot inspection to the Department of Labor under regulations prescribed. 
by the Secretary of Labor, 4 

(t) No visa certificate shall be issued to an immigrant if facts 
are stated in his application, or in the, papers submitted therewith,, 
from which it appears that he is inadmissible to the United States 
under the immigration laws, nor shall such certificate be issued if the 
application fails to comply with the provisions of this act, nor shall 
such certificate be issued if the consular officer knows ar has reason 
to believe that the immigrant is inadmissible to the United States 
under the immigration laws. 

(gy Nothing in this act shall be construed to entitle an immigrant 
to whom a visa certificate has been issued to enter the United 
States, if, upon arrival at the port of Inspection, he is found. to ba 
inadmissible to the United States under the immigration laws. The 
substance of this subdivision shall be printed conspicuously upon 
every visa certtfficate. 

(h) A fee of $8 shall be charged for the issuance, of each visa cer 
tificate, which shall be covered into the Treasury, as miscellancous, 
receipts. 

5 DEVINITION. OF.“ IMMIGRANT,” 

See. 3. When used in this act tho term “immigrant” means any 
alien departing from any place outside the United States destined for 
the United States, except (1) wm» Government official, his family, 
attendants, servants, and employees, (2) an alien visiting the United 
States temporarily as ai tourist or temporarily for business, study, or 
pleasure, (3) an: alien im continuous transit through the United States; 
(4) an alien lawfully admitted to the United States who later goes 
in transit from one part of the United States to another through 
foreign contiguous territory, (5) a bona fide alien seaman serving 
as such on a vessel arriving at a port of the Whited States and seek- 


.| Ing te enter temporarily: the United States solely im the pursuit of 


his calling as a seaman, (6) an alien previously lawfuny admitted 
to the United States, who i# returning from a temporary visit abroad, 
(7) au alien entitled: to: enter the United States solely to carry on 
trade under and in pursuance of the provisions of a present existing ~ 
treaty of commerce and navigation; and (8) an allen who is eligible 
to citizenship, in the: United States and who was born in the Domin- 
fon of Canada, Newfoundland, the Repuhlics of Mexico, Cuba, or Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, the countries of Central or South America, 
or the colonies, of dependencies: of European countries in Central 
America or South America, and his: wife, and his unmarried children 
under 21 years. of age, if accompanying or following to join: him. 

No person, who is not within. any ofthe exceptions specified im this 
Section, shall be excepted. from the quote restrictions created by this 
act by reason of relationship to: any person who is; so: exeepted. or by 
reason; of being excepted: from the: aperation of any other law regu 
lating or forbidding, immigration, À 

Sec, 4. In the issuance of visa certificates: preference shall be given 
to an immigrant who: is the unmarried child under 2b years: of age; 
father or mother over 55 years of age, the husband; or the: wife, of a 
eitizen of the United States. 

(e) Whenever: the legisiature or the governor of a State makes a 
request of tha Seeretary of Labor for skilled farm laborers or for skilled 
farmers who are: expert, im agvonomy, foresiry, horticulture, or animal 
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husbandry, of any nationality, for the purpose of filling a specific need 
in that State, the Secretary of Labor, with the Secretary of Agriculturs, 
may make a review of the situation, and upon their approval, in the 
issuance of immigration visa certificates, preference shall next be given 
by the consuls to skilled farmers and experienced farm laborers, to meet 
* such demand subject to such regulations as will insure that they go to 
the specified locations where the demand exists. 
The preference provided in (c) of this section shall not, in the case 
of any one country, exceed 25 per cent of the quota allotted to such 
country. 


APPLICATION FOR VISA CERTIFICATE 


Sec, 5. (a) Every immigrant applying for a visa certificate shall 
make application therefor in duplicate in such form as shall be by 
regulations prescribed. 

(b) In the application the immigrant shall state (1) the immi- 
grant’s full and true name; age, sex, aud race; the date and place of 
birth; places of residence for the five years immediately preceding his 
application; whether married or single, and the names and places of 
residence of wife or husband and minor children, if any; calling or 
occupation; personal description (including height, complexion, color 
of hair and eyes, and marks of identification) ; ability to speak, read, 
and write; names and addresses of parents, and if neither parent 
living, then the name and address of his nearest relative in the coun- 
try from which he comes; port of entry into the United States; final 
destination, if any, beyond the port of entry; whether he has a 
ticket through to such final destination; whether going to join a rela- 
tive or friend, and, if so, what relative or friend and his name and 
complete address; the purpose for which he is going to the United 
States; the length of time he intends to remain in the United States; 
whether or not he intends to abide in the Unietd States permanently; 
whether ever in prison or almshouse; whether he or either of his 
parents has ever been in an institution or hospita] for the care and 
treatment of the Insane; and (2) such additional information as the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of Labor shall by regulations 
prescribe as necessary to the proper enforcement of the immigration 
laws and the naturalization Jaws. 

(e) The immigrant shall furnish if available, to the consular officer, 
with his application, copies of his " dossier” and prison record and 
military record, if any, a certified copy of his birth certificate and 
copies. of all other available public records concerning him kept by the 
Government to which he owes allegiance. The documents so furnished 
shall be permanently attached to the application and become a part 
thereof, 

(d) In the application the immigrant shall also state (to such ex- 
tent as shall be by regulations prescribed) whether or not be is a 
member of each class of individuals excluded from admission to the 
United States under the immigration laws; and such classes shall be 
stated on the blank in such form as shall be by regulations prescribed. 

(e) If the immigrant is unable to state that he does not come within 
any of the excluded classes, but claims to be for any legal reason 
exempt from exclusion, he shall state fully in the application the 
grounds for such alleged exemption. 

(f) The application shall be signed by the immigrant in the presence 
of the consular officer, and verified by the oath of the immigrant, ad- 
ministered by the consular officer, and shall be permanently attached to 
the visa certificate at the time of issuance and become a part thereof, 
and the copy of the application shall forthwith be transmitted by the 
consular officer to the Secretary of State for delivery to the Secretary 
of Labor. 

(g) In the case of an immigrant under 18 years of age the applica- 
tion may be made and verified by such individuals as shall be by 
regulations prescribed. 

(h) A fee of $2 shall be charged for the furnishing of each appli- 
cation, which shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts, 

ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES TO RELATIVES 


Src. 6. (a) In ease of any immigrant claiming in his application for 
a visa cestificate to be entitled to preference by reason of relationship 
to an American citizen under the provisions of section «, the consular 
officer shall not grant such preference until he has been authorized to 
do so as hereinafter in this section provided. 

(b) Any citizen of the United States claiming that any immigrant is 
his relative, and that such immigrant is within the provisions of section 
4, may file with the Commissioner General a petition in such form as, 
may be by regulations prescribed, stating (1) the petitioner’s name and 
address; (2) if a citizen by birth, the date and place of his birth; (3) 
if a naturalized citizen, the date and place of his admission to citizen- 
ship and the number of his certificate, if any; (4) the name and address 
of his employer or the address of his place of business or occupation if 
he is not an eriployee; (5) the degree of the relationship of the immi- 
grant for whom such petition is made, and the names of all the places 
where such immigrant has resided prior to and at the time when the 
petition is filed; (6) that the petitioner is able to and will support the 
immigrant if necessary to prevent such immigrant from becoming a 


public charge; and (7) such additional information as the Secretary of 
Labor shall by regulations prescribe as necessary to the proper enforce- 
ment of the immigration laws and the naturalization laws. 

(e) The petition shall be made under oath before any individual 
having power to administer oaths, and shall be supported by any 
documentary evidence required by regulations prescribed under this act. 
Application may be made in the same petition for admission of more 
than one individual. 

(d) The petition shall be accompanied by the statements of two or 
more responsible citizens of the United States, to whom the petitioner 
has been personally known for at least one year, that to the best of 
their knowledge and belief the statements made in the petition are true 
and that the petitioner is a responsible individual able to support the 
immigrant or immigrants for whose admission application is made. 
These statements shall be attested in the same way as the petition. 

(e) If the Commissioner General finds the facts stated in the petition 
to be true, and that the immigrant in respect of whom the petition is 
made is entitled to preference under section 4, he shall inform the Sec- 
retary of State of his decision and the Secretary of State shall then 
authorize the consular officer with whom the application for the visa 
certificate has been filed to grant the preference. 


PERMIT TO RRENTOR UNITED STATES APTER TEMPORARY ABSENCH 


Src, 7. (a) Any alien about to depart temporarily from the United 
States may make application to the Commissioner General for a permit 
to reenter the United States, stating the length of his intended absence 
and the reasons therefor. Such application shall be made under oath, 
and shall be in such form and contain such information as may be by 
regulations prescribed, and shall be accompanied by two copies of the 
applicant's photograph. 

(b) If the Commissioner General finds that the alien has been legally 
admitted to the United States, and that the application is made in good 
faith, he shall issue the permit, specifying therein the length of time, 
not exceeding one year, during which it shall be valid. The permit 
shall be in such form as shall be by regulations prescribed and shall 
have permanently attached thereto the photograph of the alien to whom 
issued, together with such other matter as may be deemed necessary for 


| the complete identification of the alien, 


(e) On good cause shown the validity of the permit may be extended 
for such period or periods, not exceeding six months each, and under 
such conditions as shall be by regulations prescribed. 

(d) For the issuance of the permit, and for each extension thereof, 
there shall be paid a fee of $6, which shall be coyered into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

(e) Upon the return of the allen to the United States the permit 
shall be surrendered to the immigration officer at the port of inspec- 
tion. 

(t) A permit issued under this section shall have no effect under the 
immigration laws, except to show that the allen to whom it is issued 
is returning from a temporary visit abroad; but nothing in this section 
shall be construed as making such permit the exclusive means of estab- 
lishing that the alien is so returning. 

(g) No such returning alicn, having a permit issued under this sec- 
tion, shall be required to pay a greater fee than $2 for a visa of his 
passport by an American consular officer. 


PERCENTAGE LIMITATIONS 
Sec. 8. (a) The annual “quota” of any nationality shall be 2 per 
cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality 


resident in continental United States as determined by the United 
States census of 1890, but the minimum quota of any nationality 


9 


shall be 100. 


(b) There shall be issued to immigrants of any nationality (1) 
no more visa certificates in any fiscal year than the quota for such 
nationality, and (2) in any calendar month of any fiscal year no 
more visa certificates than one-twelfth of the annual quota for such 
nationality, except that if such quota is less than 800 the number 
to be issued in any calendar month shall be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner General, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, but 
the total number to be issued during the fiscal year shall not be in 
excess of the quota for such nationality. 

On or before March 4, 1926, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor shall jointly make an ësti- 
mate showing as neurly as may be the several national origins cf the 
persons who in 1920 comprised the whole population of continental 
United States, excepting the descendants of such persons as were 
involuntary immigrants into the territory now included therein. In 
the preparation of such estimate the said officers are authorized to call 
for information and expert assistance from the Bureau of the Census, 
and to reeciye and utilize any information that may be available from 
other sources. 

After July 1, 1927, the maximum total number of immigrants that 
shall be admitted into the United States in each fiscal year shall, unless 
the Congress shall in the interim provide otherwise, be 150,000, and 
the annual quota of each nationality shall bear the same ratio to said 
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maximum total number of immigrants as the number of inhabitants of 
the United States haying that national origin shall bear to the whole 
number of inhabitants other than tbe descendants of involuntary im- 
migrants. On or before April 1, 1927, said officials shall, jointly, pro- 
claim and make known the quotas of each nationality, determined as 
aforesaid, and thereafter the said quotas shall continue with the same 
effect as if specifically stated herein, and shall be subject to correction 
and readjustment only if it shall be made to appear, to the satisfac- 
tion of said officials, that an error of fact has occurred in said esti- 
mate or in said proclamation. 


NATIONALITY 


Sec. 9. (a) For the purposes of this act nationality shall be deter- 
mined by country of birth, treating as separate countries the colonies, 
self-governing dominions, or dependencies for which separate enumera- 
tion was made in the United States census of 1890; except that (1) 
the nationality of a child under 21 years of age, not born in the 
United States, accompanied by either or both of its alien parents, 
may be determined by the country of birth of cither accompanying 
parent, if such parent is entitled to a visa certificate; and (2) ifa 
wife is of a different nationality from her alien husband and the en- 
tire number of visa certificates which may be issued to immigrants of 
her nationality for the calendar month has already been issued, her 
nationality may be determined by the country of birth of her husband 
if she is accompanying him and he is entitled to a visa certificate. 

(b) The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of Labor, jointly shall, as soon as feasible after the enact- 
ment of this act, prepare a statement showing the number of indi- 
viduals of the various nationalities resident in continental United 
States as determined by the United States census of 1890 (including 
separate estimates for countries for which a separate enumeration was 
not recorded in said census), which statement shall be the population 
basis for the purposes of this act. In case of changes in political 
boundaries in foreign countries occurring subsequent to 1890 and re- 
sulting (1) in the creation of new countries, the governments of which 
are recognized by the United States, or in the establishment of self- 
governing dominions, or (2) in the surrender or transfer of territory 
from one country to another, such officials, jointly, shall estimate the 
number of individuals resident in continental United States in 1890 
who were born within the area included in such new countries or in 
such territory so transferred, and revise the population basis as to 
each country involved in such change of political boundary. For the 
purpose ‘of such revision and for the purposes of this act generally, 
aliens born in the area included in any such new country shall be con- 
sidered as haying been born in such country, and aliens born in any 
territory so transferred shall be considered as having been born in 
the country to which such territory was transferred. 


EXCLUSION FROM UNITED STATES 


Sxc.°10. (a) No immigrant shall be admitted to the United States 
unless he (1) has an unexpired visé certificate or was born subsequent 
to the issuance of the visé certificate of the accompanying parent, (2) 
is of the nationality specified therein, and (8) is otherwise admissible 
under the immigration laws. 

(b) An immigrant who has been legally admitted to the United 
States and who departs therefrom temporarily at frequent intervals 
may be admitted to the United States, under such conditions as may 
be by regulations prescribed, without being required to obtain a visa 
certificate in respect of each entry into the United States. 

(e) No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the United 
States unless such alien (1) is admissible as a nonimmigrant under 
the provisions of section 3; or (2) unless such alien is an immigrant 
who continuously for at least two years immediately preceding the 
time of his application for admission to the United States has been, 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of, 
carrying on the vocation of minister of any religious denomination, or 
professor of a college, academy, seminary, or university; or (3) unless 
such allen is an immigrant who is a bona fide student over 15 years 
of age and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose 
of study at an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or unf- 
versity, particularly designated by him and approved by the. Secre- 
tary of Labor; or (4) unless such alien is the wife or the unmarried 
child under 18 years of age of an immigrant admissible under subdi- 
vision (2) of this paragraph and is accompanying or following to 
join him. 

DEPORTATION 


Sec. 11. Any alien who at any time after entering the United States 
is found to have been at the time of entry not entitled under this act 
to enter the United States, or to have remained therein for a longer 
time than permitted under this act or regulations made thereunder, 
shall be taken into custody and deported in the same manner as pro- 
vided for in sections 19 and 20 of the immigration act of 1917: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Labor may, under such conditions and 
restrictions as to support and care as he may deem necessary, permit 
permanently to remain in the United States any alien child who, when 


under 16 years of age, was temporarily admitted to the United States 
and who is now within the United States and whose parents, or either 
of them, are American citizens. 


MAINTENANCE OF EXEMPT STATUS 


Sec, 12, The admission to the United States of an alien excepted from 
the class of immigrants by clause (2), (3), (4), or (5) of section 3 
shall be for such time as may be by regulations prescribed and under 
such conditions as may be by regulations prescribed (including, when 
deemed necessary for the classes mentioned in clauses (2), (3), or (4) 
of section 8, the giving of bond with sufficient surety, in such sum 
and containing such conditions as may be by regulations prescribed) 
to insure that, at the expiration of such time or upon failure to main- 
tain the status under which admitted, he will depart from the United 
States. i 

A PENALTY FOR ILLEGAL TRANSPORTATION 


Sec, 18. (a) It shall be unlawful for any person, including any 
transportation company or the owner, master, agent, charterer, or con- 
signee of any vessel, to bring to the United States by water from any 
place outside thereof (other than foreign contiguous territory) any 
immigrant who does not have an unexpired visa certificate or a visa 
granted to him as a nonimmigrant alien. 

(b) If it appears to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that 
any immigrant has been so brought, such person or transportation com- 
pany or the master, agent, owner, charterer, or consignee of any such 
vessel shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in 
which the port of arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for each immi- 
grant so brought, and, in addition, a sum equal to that paid by such 
immigrant for his transportation from the initial point of departure, 
indicated in his ticket, to the port of arrival, such latter sum to be 
delivered by the collector of customs to the immigrant on whose account 
assessed. No vessel shall be granted clearance pending the determina- 
tion of the liability to the payment of such sums or while such sums 
remain unpaid, except that clearance may be granted prior to the de- 
termination of such question upon the deposit of an amount sufficient to 
cover such sums or of a bond with sufficient surety to secure the pay- 
ment thereof. 

(e) Such sums shall not be remitted or refunded unless it appears 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that such person, and 
the owner, master, agent, charterer, and consignee of the vessel, prior 
to the departure of the vessel from the last port outside the United 
States, did not know, and could not have ascertained by the exercise 
of reasonable diligence, that the individual transported was an immi- 
grant, if the fine was imposed for bringing an immigrant without an 
unexpired visé certificate. 


ENTRY FROM FOREIGN CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY 


Sec, 14. The Commissioner General, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, shall have power to enter into contracts with trans- 
portation lines for the entry and inspection of aliens coming to the 
United States from or through foreign contiguous territory. In pre- 
scribing rules and regulations and making contracts for the entry and 
inspection of aliens applying for admission from or through foreign 
contiguous territory due care shall be exercised to avoid any discrimina- 
tory action in favor of transportation companies transporting to such 
territory aliens destined to the United States, and all such transporta- 
tion companies shall be required, as a condition precedent to the in- 
spection or examination under such rules and contracts at the ports 
of such contiguous territory of aliens brought thereto by them, to 
submit to and comply with all the requlrements of this act which would 
apply were they bringing such aliens directly to ports of the United 
States. After thig section takes effect no alien applying for admis- 
sion from foreign contiguous territory (except an alien previously law- 
fully admitted to the United States who is returning from a temporary 
visit to such territory) shall be permitted to enter the United States 
unless upon proving that he was brought to such territory by a trans- 
portation company which had submitted to and complied with all the 
requirements of this act, or that he entered, or has resided in, such 
territory nrore than two years prior to the time of his application fer 
admission to the United States. 

UNUSED VISA CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 15. If a quota immigrant of any nationality having a visa cer- 
tificate is excluded from admission to the United States under the im- 
migration laws and deported, or does not apply for admission to the 
United States before the expiration of the validity of the certificate, 
or if an alien of such nationality having a visa certificate issued to him 
as an immigrant is found not to be an immigrant as defined in this act, 
no additional visé certificate shall be issued in lieu thereof to any other 
immigrant. 

PREPARATION OF DOCUMENTS 


Sec. 16. Visé certificates and permits issued under section 7 shall bè 
printed on distinctive safety paper and shall be prepared and issued 
under regulations prescribed under this act. 

(b) The Public Printer is hereby empowered, authorized, and di- 
rected to print and keep on sale blank forms of manifests and crew 
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lists to be prescribed by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to the provi- 
sions of sections 12, 13, 14, and 86 of the immigration act of February 
5, 1917. 


OFFENSHS IN CONNECTION WITH DOCUMENTS 


Src. 17. (a) Any person who knowingly (1) forges, counterfeits, 
alters, or falsely makes any visa certificate or permit, or (2) uses, 
attempts to use, possesses, obtains, accepts, or receives any visa 
certificate or permit, knowing it to be forged, counterfeited, altered, 
or falsely made, or to haye been procured by means of any false claim 
or statement, or to have been otherwise procured by fraud or unlaw- 
fully obtained; or who, except under direction of the Secretary of 
Labor, of other proper officer, knowingly (3) possesses any blank 
visa certificate or permit, (4) engraves, sells, brings into the United 
States, or has in his control or possession any plate in the likeness 
of a plate designed for the printing of visa certificates or permits, 
(5) makes any print, photograph, or impression im the likeness of any 
visa certificate or permit, or (6) has in his possession a distinctive 
paper which has been adopted by the Secretary of Labor for the 
printing of visa certificates or permits, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined not more than $10,000, or ampon for not more than five 
years, or both. 

(b) Any individual whe (1) when, applying for a visa certificate 
or permit, or for admission to the United States, personates another, 
or falsely appears in the name of a deceased individual, or evades 
or attempts to evade the immigration laws by appearing under an 
assumed or fictitious name, or (2) sells or otherwise disposes of, or 
offers to sell or otherwise dispose of, a visa certificate or permit, to 
aur person not authorized by law to receive such document, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than five years, or both. 

(e) Whoever knowingly makes under oath any false statement in 
any application, affidavit, or other document required by the immigra- 
tion laws or regulations prescribed thereunder shall upon conviction 
thereof be fined: not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
five years, or both. 

BURDEN OF PROOF 


Sec, 18. Whenever any allen attempts to enter the United States the 
burden of proof shall be upon such alien to establish that he is not 
subject to exclusion under any provision of the immigration laws; and 
in any deportation proceeding against any alien the burden of proof 
shall be upon such alien to show that he entered the United States 
lawfully and the time, place, and manner of such entry into the United 
States, but in presenting such proof he shall be entitled to the pro- 
duction of his immigration certificate, if any, or of other documents 
concerning such entry, in the custody of the Department of Labor. 


RULES AND BEGULATIONS 


Sno, 19. The commissioner general, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, shall prescribe rules and regulations for the enforcement 
of the provisions of this act; but all such rules and regulations, in 80 
far as they relate to the administration of this act by ‘consular officers, 
shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of State and shall be 
promulgated to the Consular Service by the Secretary of State. 

“act TO BE IN ADDITION TO IMMIGRATION LAWS 


Sec, 20. The provisions of this act are in addition to and not in 
substitution for the provisions of the immigration laws and shall be 
enforced as a part of such laws, and all the penal or other provisions 
of such laws not inapplicable shall apply to and be enforced in connec- 
tion with the provisions of this act, 


STEAMSHIP FINES UNDER 1917 ACT 


Sec. 21. Section 9 of the immigration act of 1917 is amended to read 
as follows: 


Spe. 9. That it shall be unlawful for any person, including any 


transportation company other than railway lines entering the United 
States from foreign contiguous territory, or the owner, master, agent, 


or consignee of any vessel, to bring to the United States either from a 


foreign country or any insular possession of the United States any 
alien afflicted with idiocy, insanity, imbecility, feeble-mindedness, epi- 
lepsy, constitutional psychopathic inferiority, chronic alcoholism, tuber- 
culosis in any form, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, 
and if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that 
any alien so brought to the United States was afflicted with any of the 
sald diseases or disabilities at the time of foreign embarkation, and 
that the existence of such disease or disability might have been de- 
tected by means of a competent medical examination at such time, such 
person or transporfation company, or the master, agent, owner, or 
consignee of any such vessel, shall pay to the collector of customs of 
the customs district in which the port of arrival is located the sum of 
$1,000, and in addition a sum equal to that paid by such allen for his 
transportation from ‘the Initial point of departure, indicated in tis 
ticket, to the port of arrival, for each and every violation of the pro- 
visions of this section, such latter sum to be delivered by the collector 
of ‘customs to the alien on whose account assessed. It shall also be 
unlawful for any such person te bring to any port of the United 


States any allen afflicted with any mental defect other than those 
above specifically named, or physical defect of a nature which may 
affect his ability te earn a Hving, as contemplated in section 8 of the 
immigration act of 1917, and if it shall appear to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of Labor that any -alien so brought to the United States 
was so afflicted at the time of foreign embarkation, and that the 
existence of such mental or physical defect might have been detected by 
means of a competent medical examination at such time, such person 
shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in which 
the port of arrival is located the sum of $250; and in addition a sym 
equal to that paid by such alien for his transportation from the initial 
point of departure, indicated in his ticket, to the port of arrival, for 
each and every violation of this provision, such latter sum to be de- 
livered by the collector of customs to the alien for whose account 
assessed. It shall also be unlawful for any such person to bring to 
any port of the United States any allen who is excluded by the pro- 
visions of section 3 of this act because unable to read, or who is ex- 
cluded by the terms of section 3 of this act as a native of that portion 
of the Continent of Asia and the islands adjacent thereto described in 
said section, and if It shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of Labor that these disabilities might have been detected by the exercise 
of reasonable precaution prior to the departure of such aliens from a 
foreign port, such person shall pay to the collector of customs of the 
customs district in which the port of arrival is located the sum of 
$1,000, and in addition a sum equal to that paid by such alien for his 
transportation from the initial point of departure, indicated in his 
ticket, to the port of arrival, for each and every violation of this pro- 
vision, such latter sum to be delivered by the collector of customs to 
the alien on whose account assessed. 

“Tf a fine is imposed under this section for the bringing of an alien 
to the United States, and if such allen is accompanied by another alien 
who is excluded from admission by the last proviso of section 18 of the 
immigration act of 1917 the person liable for such fine shall pay to the 
collector of customs, in addition to such fine but as a part thereof, a 
sum equal to that paid by such accompanying alien for his transporta- 
tion from his initial point ‘of departure indicated in his ticket, to the 
point of artival, such sum to be delivered by the collector of eustoms 
to the accompanying alien when deported. And no vessel shall be 
granted clearance papers pending the determination of the question of 
the liability to the payment of such fines, or while the fines remain 
unpaid, nor shall such fines be remitted or refunded: Provided, ‘That 
clearance may be granted prior to the determination of such questions 
upon the deposit of a sum sufficient to cover such fines or of a bond 
with sufficient surety to secure the payment thereof: Provided further, 
That nothing contained in this section shall be construed to subject 
transportation companies to a fine for bringing to ports of the United 
States aliens who are by any of the provisos or exceptions to section 8 
of the immigration act of 1017 exempted from the excluding PEON isiong 
of said section,” 

Sue, 22, Section 10 of the NEA ON act of 1917 is amended to read 
as follows; 

“Szo. 10. (a) That it shall be the duty of every person, including 
owners, masters, officers, and agents of vessels of transportation lines, 
or international bridges or toll roads, other than railway lines which 
may enter Into a contract as provided in section 23, bringing an alien 
to, or providing a means for an alien to come to, the United States, to 
prevent the landing of such-alien in the United States at any time or 
place other than as designated by the immigration officers. Any such 
person, owner, master, officer, or agent who fails to comply with the 
foregoing requirements shall be guilty of a; misdemeanor and on con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by a fine in each. case of not less 
than 8200 ner more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment ;)oer, if in 
the opinion of the Secretary of Labor it is impracticable or incon- 
venient to prosecute the person, owner, master, officer, or agent of any 
such vessel, such person, owner, master, officer, or agent shall be liable 
to a penalty of $1,000, which shall be a lien upon the vessel whose 
owner, master, officer, or agent. violates the provisions of this section, 
and such vessel shall be libeled therefor in the appropriate United 
States court. : 

„„ b) Proof that the allen failed to present himself at the time and 
place designated by the immigration officers shall be prima facie eyi- 
dence that such alien has landed in the United States at a time or 
place other than is designated by the immigration officers.” 


GENERAL DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 23. As used in this aet 

(a) The term Unfted States,“ when used in a geographical sense, 
means the States, the Territories’ of Alaska and Hawaii, the District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; and the term “ continen- 
tal United States“ means the States and the District of Columbia; 

(b Mis term alien “ includes any individual not a native-born or 
naturalized citizen of the United States, but this definition shall not be 
held to include Indians of the United States not taxed; or citizens of 
the islands under the jurisdiction of the United States; 
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(e) The term "visa certificate" means a certificate issucd by a con- 
sular officer under the provisions of this act, together with the applica- 
tion therefor ; 

(d) The term “consular officer” means any consular or diplomatic 
officer of the United States designated, under regulations prescribed 
under this act, for the purpose of issuing visa certificates under this 


act. In case of the Canal Zone and the insular possessions of the 
United States the term “consular officer" (except as used in section 
21) means an officer designated by the President, or by his authority, 
for the purpose of issuing visa certificates under this act; 

(e) The term “immigration act of 1917" means the act of February 
5, 1917, entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and 
the residence of aliens in, the United States“; 

(f) The term ‘immigration laws” includes such act, this act, and 
all laws, conventions, and treaties of the United States relating to the 
immigration, exclusion, or expulsion of aliens; 

(g) The term “ person“ includes individuals, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, and associations; 

(h) The term “ commissioner general” means the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration; 

(i) The term “application for admission“ has reference to the time 
of the application for admission to the United States and not to the 
time of the application for the issuance of the visa certificate. 

(j) The term “permit” means a permit issued under section 7. 

(k) The term “unmarried” when used in reference to any indi- 
vidual as of any time means an individual who at such time is not 
married, whether or not previously married. 

(1) The terms “child,” “father,” and “ mother“ do not include 
a child or parent by adoption unless the adeption took place before 
January 1, 1924. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


Src. 24. The appropriation of such sums as may be necessary for 
the enforcement of this act in hereby authorized, 

Src, 25. The Secretary of Labor is authorized hereafter, under such 
regulations as he may deem advisable, to pay extra compensation to 
Immigrant inspectors and other immigration employees when, at the 
request of any transportation company, corporation, or individual 
bringing aliens to the United States, such officers or employees are 
required to report for extra duty or to work overtime, or on nights, 
Sundays, or holidays in connection with the examination of alien pas- 
sengers or crews; and the transportation company, corporation, or 
individual requesting such extra service shall pay to the Secretary of 
Labor as reimbursement the amounts expended by him for such extra 
service in accordance with his regulations, and such reimbursement 
shall be credited to the appropriation “ Expenses of regulating immigra- 
tion”: Provided, however, That the provisions of this section relating 
to extra compensation shall not apply to ferry companies or interna- 
tional bridges or to transportation companies bringing aliens to the 
United States across the boundary from foreign contiguous territory. 

ACT OF MAY 19, 1921 


Sec. 26. The act entitled “An act to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States,” approved May 19, 1921, as amended and ex- 
tended, shall, notwithstanding its expiration on June 30, 1924, remain 
in foree thereafter for the imposition, collection, and enforcement of 
all penalties that may have accrued thereunder, and any alien who 
prior to July 1, 1924, may have entered the United States in violation 
of such act or regulations made thereunder may be deported in the 
same manner as if such act had not expired. 


TIME OF TAKING EFFECT 


Sec. 27. (a) Sections 2, 11, 12, and 13, subdivision (b) of section 
8, and subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 10 shall take effect on 
July 1, 1924, except that visa certificates and permits may be issued 
prior to that date which shall not be valid for admission to the United 
States before July 1, 1924. In the case of immigrants of any nation- 
ality, the number of visa certificates to be issued prior to July 1, 1924, 
shall not be in excess of one-twelfth of the annual quota for such 
nationality, and the number of certificates so issued shall be deducted 
from the number which may be issued during the month of July, 1924. 

(b) The remainder of this act shall take effect upon its enactment. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce my general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Stantey]. If that Senator were here, he would vote as 


I shall vote, so I am therefore at liberty to vote, and I vote 
yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Abus! 
and vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Grass] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epee] is paired on this question with the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hpwarps]. If the senior 
Senator from New Jersey were present he would vote “ yea,” 
and if the junior Senator from New Jersey were present he 
would vote “nay.” 

I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] is paired with the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copretanp]. If the senior Senator from West 
Virginia were present he would vote “yea,” and the junior 
Senator from New York, if present, would vote nay.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] who if present would vote “yea.” I therefore 
am at liberty to vote, and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. 

My CURTIS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srerrine] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrkl. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenxoot] is paired on this question with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep]. If the Senator from Wisconsin were 
present, he would vote “yea” and the Senator from Missouri 
would vote “nay.” 

I was also requested to state that the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. McCormick] would vote “yea” on the passage of the 


bill. He is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 62, nays 6, as follows: 

YEAS—62 
Borah Fletcher McNa Simmons 
Brandegee Geo! Mayfield Smith 
Brookhart G ng Neely moot 
Broussard Hale Norris Spencer 
Bruce Harris Oddie Stanfield 
Bursum Harrison Overman Stephens 
Cameron Heflin Pepper wanson 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Phipps Trammell 
Caraway Johnson, Minn, Pittman Underwood 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Iston Wadsworth 
Dale Jones. Wash. Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Kendrick obinson Warren 
Dill Keyes Sheppard Watson 
Ernst L e Shields Willis 
Fernald McKellar Shipstead 
‘ess McKinley Shortridge 
NAYS—6 
payers Gerry Walsh, Mass. Weller 
Colt King 
NOT VOTING—28 

Adams Edwards Howell Norbeck 
Ashurst Elkins Ladd Owen 
Ball Ferris La Follette Ransdell 
Copeland Frazier Lenroot Mo. 
Couzens Glass McCormick Stanley 
Cummins Greene Me Sterling 
Edge Harreld Moses heeler 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendment, ask for a conference with the House of 
Representatives, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. STERLING, Mr. Keves, Mr. Kine, and Mr. Harris were ap- 
pointed conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
(S. 2576) to limit the immigration of aliens into the United 
States, and for other purposes, will be indefinitely postponed. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Arkansas to the fact that a unanimous-consent agreement 
provides that the Senate shall take up Senate Resolution No. 
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181, in which he ‘his interested, but which, as I understand, he 
is willing to set aside. I will say to the Senator that I desire to 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the ad- 
justed compensation bill. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the resolution to which the 


Senator from Kansas refers relates to the right of members of 
the Tariff Commission to sit in proceedings in which they or 
members of their families hnve a pecuniary interest. Recently 
the Senate concurred in a provision in an appropriation bill 
which denied salaries to members of the commission who sit 
in cases in which they or members of their families have a 
pecuniary interest, and there is pending before the Judiciary 
Committee a bill relating to the subject. For this reason, for 
the present, I ask that the order heretofore entered that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolution referred 
to be set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? The Obair- hears none, 
and the order is set aside. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 7959, being the adjusted compensation 
bill, so-called. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to make an inquiry of 
the Senator, 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Is it the purpose of the Senator from Kansas 
to continue the consideration of that bill until it shall buve been 
disposed of? 

Mr. CURTIS. It was my intention, after my motion should 
have been put and agreed to, to move to take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow, and to go on with the bill, if possible, to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON.. I hope that arrangement will be effected. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that we have an accumulation 
on the calendar of bills, particularly appropriation, bills, some 
of which ought to be passed promptly, because, as Senators 
know, when such a bill passes it is really only half finished and 
must then go to conference, I want to ask the Senator if it is 
his opinion that the adjusted compensation measure will be 
passed in a few days or will it involve lengthy debate; and, if 
so, would he be willing to Jay it aside in order that appropria: 
tion bills might be considered? S 

Mr. CURTIS. I am informed tbat the consideration of the 
bill will take but a short time. There will be some debate on 
the other side and some on this side in the Senate. If, how- 
ever, the debate is strung out for any length of time I will 
gladly have it laid aside temporarily for the purpose of en- 
abling the appropriations bills to be considered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I. ask the Senator 
from Kansas a question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. “ 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has just moved that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the soldiers’ bonus bill, 
Can the Senator tell us what the views of the President are 
with respect to the matter? 

Mr. CURTIS. I can not. 10 1 

Mr. HARRISON. Can the Senator tell us whether if we 
should adopt the insurance features of the bill without the 
cash optional provision the President would ‘sign it? mont 

Mr. CURTIS. I can not, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. KING.. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield first to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Since the Senator from Mississippi has 
asked that question, I should like, to ask another! Oran the 
Senator from Kansas or any other ‘Senator infotm ‘us whether 
if the adjusted compensation bill embracing a cash option were 
passed the President would veto it? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORTIS. I yield. i 1 11 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think, in view of the fact that 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury have empha- 
sized the necessity of tax reduction, and a bill has been pre 
pared and is now upon the calendar looking to that end, that 
it is the part of wisdom or good statesmanship or good leader- 
ship for the Republicans to project the bonus bill in ahead of 
the tax bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it is very wise that the adjusted com- 
pensation bill be disposed of first, because if it shall be passed 
then we may know, after action is had by the President, 


whether or not we shall have to make changes in the revenue 
bill in order to provide additional sums. 

Mr. KING. It seems as if we were more interested in 
spending money than we are in reducing taxes. 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield for a 
question? { 

Mr. CURTIS. TI yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We have on the calendar Sen- 
ate bill 2257, which is the bill to revise and liberalize the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau code, That affects the disabled service men. I 
do not like to see compensation to the able-bodied men put 
ahead of compensation to the disabled. 

Mr. KING. Then, why does not the Senator move to con- 
sider that bill first? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because I realize that the 
bonus bill is a disputed matter and probably the Veterans’ 
Bureau code bill is not. Will the Senator from Kansas grant 
us for our yeterans’ code the same privilege that he has just 
agreed to accord to the appropriation bills? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we shall have an opportunity, 
to consider the calendar on Monday morning, and I hope that 
the bill to which the Senator from Pennsylvania refers may ba 
considered and acted upon at that time, If not, I will confer 
with the Senator and try to arrange matters so that the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau bill may be considered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill is about 50 pages in 
length, and I doubt if it could be disposed of on the call of the 
calendar. All I ask of the Senator is, if the bonus bill pro- 
vokes long debate and drags out, us the immigration bill has 
done, that he will allow it temporarily to be laid aside so as 
permit us to pass the bill for the disabled veterans. 

Mr. CURTIS, If I am in charge of the bill for adjusted com- 
pensation, as I think I will be, I shall be very glad to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to say a word in 
regard to the bill to which the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
referred. That bill is not going to take a very long time for 
discussion, and I think that very little questien will be ratsed 
as to it. The bill can be passed at any time. It is true it 
carries $27,900,000, but it will pass the Senate, and is not going 
to 8 prolonged discussion and will not be in conference 
very long. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator, then, permit 
us to take it up and have it passed on to-morrow morning? 

Mr. KING.. No. i 

Mr. SMOOT.. We could not do that. 

Mr. REDD of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Massas 
chusetts be here te-morrow? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. We have been talking about expediting 
legistation, but some of us are in a pecullar frame of mind 
rélative to the soldiers’ bonus measure. Rumor comes to us 
that the report is current among some of the heads of the 
American Legion that the President would sign.the particular 
bonus bill that passed the House but that he would veto the 
bill probably if it contained the optional cash bonus provision, 
The Senator from Kansas is as close to the President as is 
anybody in the Senate, and if he could ascertain from tha 
President whether those are his views Wé could expedite tha 
bill very much and save much discussion: here. I will say 
very frankly to the Senator that if I thought the President 
would veto the bill with the optional cash provision, I would 
vote against that proposition and stand by the insurance fea- 
ture, if he would sign the bill in that shape. The Senator 
could help us very much to expedite the legislation if he would 
ascertain that for us. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask that the question ba 
put on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of a bill the title of which will be stated. 

The READING OLERK. A bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted 
compensation for veterans of the World War, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, is a substitute motion : permis- 
sible under the parliamentary procedure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands not. 
The motion must be voted up or down. 

Mr. KING. I wanted to move that the Senate proceed to tha 
consideration of the Veterans’ Bureau bill, which was referred 
to by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That can be done if the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas is voted down. The question 
is on that motion. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7959) to 
provide adjusted compensaiton for veterans of the World War, 
and for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I present an amendment, 
which I may decide to offer as a substitute for House bill 7959, 


and ask to have it printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment wilt be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and 
the unfinished business is temporarily laid aside. 

RELIEF OF AGRICULTURAL. DISTRESS IN NEW, MEXICO 

Mr. McNARY. I submit a conference report on the Joint 

resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of the drought-stricken 


areas of New Mexico. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The eommittee of eonference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint reso- 
Intion (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of the drought-stricken 
areas of New Mexico having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate reeede, from its disagreement to amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the same, 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the 
amendment of the House numbered 4. : 

©. L. McNary, 


ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

Crantes B. WARD, 

J. B. ASWELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McNARY. I move the adoption ef the report. 
The report was agreed to. 
: BRECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion” was agreed to; and (at 7 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, April 
19, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, April 18, 1924 


The House met at 12 O clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


In this most solemn moment O. Lord God we wait on Thee, at 
Thy footstool, with all the reverence of our beings, in the name 
of Him who was the despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief. Have mercy upon us as 
the chastisement of our peace: was upon Him and by His stripes 
we are healed. O be with us dear Lord, as we pass through our 
Gethsemanes of sorrow and disappointment, Remember us O 
mighty One. Keep us so tenderly in Thy secret place that we 
may abide under the shadow of the Almighty. Sheltered and 
unafraid, support us that we may learn the lessons and the 
discipline of these chastisements. Help us to say this day 
“Thy will be done.“ Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The 3 of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. ; 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? À 

Mr. SNELL, Yes. 

BRYCE CANYON AND SCENIC SOUTHERN UTAH 

Mr, COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by printing a speech delivered last night by 
Mr. Cramton, of Michigan, over the radio descriptive of parks 
im the southern part of Utah. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent te extend his remarks by printing a speech delivered 


last night over the radio by Mr. Cramton, of Michigan. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, last night Hon. Lovis: C. Cram- 
TON, of Michigan, delivered an address ever the radio in Wask 
ington, D. CO., upom invitation of the American Automobile As 
sociation, giving a deseription of Bryce Canyon and other 
scenie wonders in southern Utah. This speech so impressed me 
that under the leave granted to extend my remarks I shall 
submit the speech delivered by Mr. Camron, which is as 
follows: 

BRYCE CANYON AND SCENIC SOUTHDPRN UTAH 


“ Scenie Southern Utah“ seems too ordinary a phrase, entirely fe- 
adequate, to designate that great region of Nature’s wonders through 
which I traveled last summer for nearly three weeks by motor and om 
horseback in company with Congressman Dax ANTHONY, with A. K 
Demaray, of the National Park Service, as our chaperone, guide, and 
comforter. Cedar Breaks, Zion Canyon, the Kaibab Forest. the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Fish Lake, Capitol Gorge, 
the mighty Colorado, the Natural Bridges—these are the headline at 
tractions, but every mile of the route we trayeled, 1,200 by auto and 
150 on horseback, the latter being much the longer, has fts appeal 
to the eye and to the imagination. 

Reaching Cedar City the last day of June by the Union Pacifi¢, 
the journey began with a view of Cedar Breaks, a fit prologue for the 
trip. Ten minutes win not suffice to tell of 20 days, 1,400 miles of 
travel in the midst of the world’s masterpleces—Zion Canyon, where 
the Makuntwwenp River cuts threat the Vermilion Cliffs, 3,000 
feet in depth, narrowing to a gorge 50 feet wide, where flows the 
stream beneath overhanging walls of high rock; the Kaibab Forest. 
refuge of thousands of deer, hundreds of which you see coming into the 
open park spaces to graze at sunset; the North Rim, where you may 
look ot over the Grund Canyon of the Colorado; the Capitol Gorge 
through which runs the motor road, its richly colored rocky walls 
rising precipitately several thousand feet and leaving a roadway, at 
times no more than 15 feet wide; the Natural Bridges, greatest spans 
over space produced by nature, three in number, the Carolyn, the 
Augusta, and the Edwin; the Augusta with its span of 261 feet and 
height to the bottom of the arch 157 feet, and to the top 222 feet, its 
arch 28 feet wide and 65 feet thick, symmetrical and imposing, the 
largest natural bridge in the world, a 16-story building would stand 
beneath it; the Edwin, safd to be the oldest, the perfect bridge, over 
whtch the automobile road, when it comes, will cross, {ts arch having 
a span of 194 feet with an elevation of 108 feet, the bridge being 
only about 10 feet thick at its middle point and 25 feet wide, which 
geologists say a few more centuries may see worn away to destruction, 
bot its grace and beauty now preeminent. Fifty miles of hard going 
through desert, mountain, and forest brings you to Blanding, through 
the scenes of the last Indian uprising in this country, that of 1923 
when Old Posey met his death, Sixty miles more by motor would 
take you to the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad but our route was 
176 miles to the Mesa Verde National Park and its wonderful ruins of 
the clit Gwellers, Time will come when a good motor road will open 
all this to the tourist and his flivver, with great unexplored areas for 
rougher side trips. 

This rapid outline of the other wonders of this region must now 
suffice while I give my time to Bryce Canyon, so aptly termed by 
Prof. Frederick Pack, of Utah University, as Nature's most delicate 
jewel.” 

An amphitheater 3 miles across and 500 feet deep, eroded result of 
countless ages, a forest of vermilion pinnacles, its forma fantastic, 
hizarre, and again as regular as the fashioning of mortal architect, u 
is not outclassed by any other spectacle that nature affords. It quickly 
won my enthusiasm, and in my short stay I paid constant tribute to its 
everchanging moods of beauty as hour by hour the daylight and dark- 
ness, the sunshine and shadow, by sun and moon anit under the stars 
alone, marshaled each their own charms. 

I want to tell you my impressions of the eanyon as from its rim I 
saw the full suceession of its inspiring contrasts, its richiy beautiful 
panorama—by the glare of day, with the passing of the sum, in the dim 
starlight, at the rising ef the moon at midnight, and at the dawning 
of another day, The ordinary schedule of my waking and sleeping was 
shattered, but that does mot matter if you have but a day at Bryce. 
The maze of forms and outlines In the canyon gives fancy free rein 
and you are thrilled not only by what the eye perceives but by what 
it “half creates” as well, as Wordsworth has it, 

Sit with me here near the chasm's brink as the sun drops low. Be 
fore you fancy presents to you the city beantiful, the myriad forms 
left in the diserder of chance after centuries of erosion resolve them- 
selves into something planned; you seem to see before you in the late 
afternoon sun, striking directly upon the face of pillars and walls be 
fore you, stretebing 3 miles across the canyon, the quict of a great city 
at rest. Above is Table Cut Plateau. Far to the left in dignified 
inaccessibility the old fortress, impregnable with its sheer walls, Ia 
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the center, far before you, the hill crowned by an ancient Acropolis. 
To the extreme right the great cathedral, with its two impressive bell 
towers equal in height, Filling in the picture are the buildings and 
streets, parks, and passageways of a metropolis. The buildings, all of 
the pastel shades of Mediterranean towns of Spain or Italy—light red, 
pink, cloudy white. Streets and parks lined with the green of many 
actual living trees, fir and pine. The architecture is all in harmony. 
Great buildings rising hundreds of feet, passageways, sometimes but a 
few feet wide, separating one structure from another, but the walls 
erect and accurate, story upon story. From Acropolis Hill see how the 
grade drops rapidly to the waterless river bed which is parked so plenti- 
fully with trees on either side of the watercourse. Rising then ab- 
ruptly to the right from the river are vermilion cliffs, where the palace 
of the king appears, surrounded by great turreted walls, a steep ap- 
proach leading to the castle itself, nestling close against the barren 
cliff. g 

There is no sound; no smoke arises; nothing in motion but the 
circling cliff swallow. It is simply the ideal of fancy. 

The sun has gone. Darkness falls closer and deeper and the fine 
tracery of the architecture dims from sight, only the lighter shades of 
some of the buildings holding prominence. Still you can see the great 
commanding outline of the fortress and in the center the white of the 
crowning Acropolis, The swallows no longer are flying about, The 
fancied forms and figures that intrigue the imagination by day are 
no more. The carving and architecture that would give form to the 
eternal city of revelations have disappeared. There are no tones, no 
lights from below; only the splashes of white upon the dark back- 
ground, set off with darker markings of the tree areas. The city of 
fancy is asleep. 

At midnight we cautiously approach again the rim and watch, while 
far in the east over Acropolis Hill a glow enriches the horizon. Soon 
a silver point comes to view, like a star of hope for the darkened city. 
Rapidly rises the majestic moon that whitens the night and brings out 
formless shapes of the city but does not lighten. It mounts to the 
heavens and the city to the west of us reflects it dimly. It is a 
spectral city, and the watcher under the rays of moon, the million 
wonders of the Milky Way, and all the stars overhead, comes to 
imagine an occasional moving. light in the tenantless homes. But there 
is nothing in the city but night. 

Up again and to the watcher’s post; the day is dawning. A rosy 
hue in the east; an orange glow over Table Cliff Plateau; to the right 
a zroup of clouds which simulate a snowclad range of peaks for a 
time and then revert to cloud banks, reflecting rosy tints, as mounts 
the orb of day. His majesty enters as he has for eons of time. His 
rays strike the cliffs at our feet, and the reflected light illumines the 
nearer yellow shapes. The shapes of imagery fall away to the outlines 
of actuality, The swallows soar and circle, basking in the sunlight, 
Far toward the sun great white pillars, enriched with reflected light, 
seem translucent. ` $ 

See Cushing Point far to the right. And note how the castle wall 
is buttressed at regular intervals. To the left a great forest of spires. 
Commanding all the fortress in the distance, Its perpendicular stockade 
of pillars, the steep incline, the wall itself rising direct to the level 
plateau. 

Before you now in glare of day is a prehistoric city of Babylonish 
splendor. It seems to have been covered with the sands of ages and 
appears now as if largely revealed by recent excavations still to 
be completed, banks of earth still in part enshrouding edifices and 
walls, the impression mounting that further beauties are yet to be 
revealed. 

Far in the east you see the modern Utah town of Tropic, surrounded 
by its fertile green fields, a touch of reality to bring fancy back to 
earth. But the spell of Bryce Canyon hangs long in your memory. 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE ROLL 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Obviously 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anderson Byrnes, S. C. Davis, Minn. Hammer 

pea Carew Ten prp n 
nthony ey psey ayden 

Barkley Celler Dickstein Hoch 

Beers Clancy Dominick Hooker 

Bell Clark, Fla. Drane Howard, Okla. 

Bixler Clarke, N. Y. Eagan Hull, William E 

Black, N, Y, Cleary . Edmonds Hull, Iowa 
loom Cole, Ohio Favrot ull, Tenn. 

ylan Collins Fenn hn 

Brand, Ohio Connolly, Pa, Fitzgerald Kendall 

Britten Cooper, Ohio unk Kent 

Browne, N. J. Corning Gallivan Kerr 

Brumm ‘osser Garber Ki 

Buckley Cullen Geran Knutson 

Bullwinkle Curry Gifford Kurtz 

Butler Davey Goldsborough La Gua 


Langley Moore, III. Reed, W. Va. Tague 
Larson, Minn. — Reid, III. Taylor, Colo. 
To udd Rogers, N, H. ‘emple 

Lee, Ga. Neon, Wis, Rosenbloom Tucker 
Lehibach ewton, Mo, Rouse are 
Lindsay O’Brien Sanders, Ind. Ward, N. C. 
gan O'Connell, N. T. Sanders, N. X. Ward, N. Y. 
MeClintic O'Connor, La. Schall Wason 
McFadden O'Connor, N. Y. Sears, Fla. Weller 
eLeod Perkins Seger elsh 
MeNult, Perlman Sherwood ertz 
Magee, Pa. Philips Sinclair Williams, III. 
Major, III. Prall Snyder Uson. La 
Mansfield Purnell Strong, Pa. Woodrum 
Martin Quayle Sullivan Wurzbach 
Mead Ransley Sweet Wyant 
Michaelson Rathbone Swoope Yates 
Mooney N.Y. Taber ihlman 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-two Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. j 


THE PERMANENT POWERS OF CONGBESS 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the constitutional relations between the 
Congress and the executive and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objeetion? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, there is much discussion now, 
both in and outside of Congress and at both ends of the Capitol 
and from the White House, regarding the constitutional rights 
of Congress to prosecute the investigations now being made by 
both Houses into certain executive departments. It is seriously 
contended that both the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate have exceeded their constitutional powers. If this be so, 
it is a serious fault. Each Member of Congress takes a solemn 
oath to support and defend the Constitution. Let us inquire 
calmly with the Constitution before us, and having in mind its 
history, and especially having in mind the history of the Eng- 
lish constitutional system, consider ideas we inherited, and 
furthermore remembering the debates that took place in the 
convention at Philadelphia in 1787 at which the Constitution 
was framed, seeking thus to ascertain the truth concerning the 
question of the power of Congress to investigate executive de- 
partments, 


GOVERNMENT RESTS ON THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


The fundamental proposition that we must lay down as a 
major premise is the principle of popular sovereignty. We 
must bear in mind that in America the people are supreme. 
Government exists for the people under our Constitution. The 
people not only created the Constitution, which in turn cre- 
ated the Government, but by their Constitution in Article V 
thé people reserved to themselves the right to change the Con- 
stitution itself by amendments. And these amendments need not 
be limited, as some have argued, to perfecting and completing 
and amplifying powers originally conferred, but the people by 
amendment may not only add entirely new and distinct powers 
but they may repeal and annul powers previously conferred. 
By amendment the present framework of Government might 
be completely changed. The people could destroy completely 
either the executive, judicial, or legislative branch of the Goy- 
ernment. The people could by the power of amendment com- 
pletely wipe out either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate. The people could in their sovereign capacity either 
enlarge or restrict any of the powers of either House of Con- 
gress. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE IS THE CORNER STONE OF FRED 
GOVERNMENT 


These ideas of the rights of the people to order or to amend 
their fundamental and organic law are axiomatic. They found 
clear and eloquent expression in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. When we are in doubt about the proper definition of 
American principles and when we want to know what is true 
100 per cent Americanism, we need only to read the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is the touchstone of Americanism ; 
it is the standard and test of Americanism. It is Americanism. 
But that magnificent declaration of the rights of man, proceed- 
ing from the minds and hearts of men who had understood and 
felt the aspirations of such political philosophy as Locke, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Tom Paine, Benjamin Franklin, James 
Otis, John Adams, Patrick Henry, and George Mason. Lafay- 
ette warmly embraced these prineiples of human liberty, and 
they are to be found reflected, largely through his influence, 
in the French declaration of the rights of man. 


[After a pause.] The 
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"Too many false deductions ‘have been drawn ‘from the many THE (POWER ro INVESTIGATE ‘EXECUTIVE DEPARTMPNTS IS ADSOLUPE, UN- 


abstract assumptions of the complete equality and mutual 
Independence of the three separate ‘branches of our ‘Govern- 
ment, ‘respectively, the legislative, executive, and judicial. It 
is true that there is this strict equnltty und independence, but 
‘the exact limits of the equality and independence must be as- 
eertiined by ‘reference to the Constitution itself. Tt has been 
assumed in the discussion both in Congress and outside that 
every executive department, and, therefore, every head and sub- 
ordinate office in the executive departments, enjoys the same 
independence and equality of status ‘toward ‘the ‘Congress thut 
‘the President himself enjoys. This is not true, as we shall pro- 
ceed to demonstrate by the very wording of the Constitution, 
unden reference to the debates ju the Constitutional Convention 
und to the discussion had in the Fedlerulist papers and the de- 
bates in the eonventions of ‘the ‘several States called to eon- 
‘sider ‘ratification will show that too much is now claimed by 
‘way ‘of ‘immunity for executive departments from the super- 
visory investigations of Congress. It cun be demonstrated and 
‘will be shown thut Congress need not wait until it has already 
‘undoubtell evidenee of executive mismanagement or inefficlency 
-or corruption ‘before ‘it investigates. ‘Congress can investigate 
At any time, of its own motion, ‘to aseertatn ‘if, perchance, these 
things do exist. It would be idle to say that Congress must 
have proof of that whieh it shall seek to prove by its investi- 
gation, It would be idle to say that Congress can by its. in- 
vestigation hear only that evidence which would be competent 
inen court of law proceeding according to the rules of evidence 
as they now prevail in ‘tliis country. Not all nations have the 
same rules of evidence that we have. In the courts of many 
mations hearsay testimony is admitted for what it is worth. 
The rules of evidence now prevailing in this country may at 
legislative discretion be changed. ‘Of course, we all agree that 
in the main, as the rules of evidence now exist, they are wise 
and proper for ‘the control of the courts of law, and I do not 
favor changing them. I only mention this to Illustrate that 
they are not immutable and are not infallihle. 


CONGRESS PEHE (RBSERVOIR OF :FEDARAL ron; (THE PATHERS ' TRUSTED 
AND THE PEOPLE “ROW TRUST CONGRESS 


The Constitution supports the proposition that ‘Congress was 
‘intended to be and is the g. reservoir of governmental 
Powers. ‘It expressly provides that Congress shall have power 
„to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all other 
powers vestefl by this ‘Constitution in the ‘Government of the 
United States, or in any department, or officer thereof.“ It is, 
therefore, manifest that Congress must enact the laws to govern 
the office of President itself. Wire: Congress fixes the salary of 
the President. Under certain ‘circumstances the House of 
Representatives may elect the President. The Congress has 
created each of the executive departments constituting the 
Gabinet of the President. The Congress may add to the num- 
ber or may -diminish the number. The Congress may abalish 
the office of Attorney General ar Secretary of Commeree or 
Secretary of the Treasury or any other office. The Constitution 
Says: y 11 7 

All legislative powers ‘herein granted shall be vested in a Congress. 


At further provides that the Constitution and the laws or the 
United States enacted by Congress and all treaties negotiated 
by the President and .confirmed by a ‘two-thirds vote of the 
Senate shall be the supreme law of the land. The Constitu- 
tion creates the office of President for a term of four years and 
specifies briefly, a few powers that he shall exercise. All the 
other powers possessed by the President are conferred hy laws 
enacted by Congress, and, furthermore, there are laws regu- 
‘ating the.exercise of his constitutional powers. Congress fixes 
his salary, and must-levy the taxes to pay it, and must appro- 
Priate the money from the Treasury annudlly to pay it. With- 
out congressional appropriation the Presidency would be pen- 
iless. Congress could fix the salary of ‘Presiiferit at $1 per 
year if the necessary two-thirds vote to override an Executive 
veto could*be rallied’ in both Houses of Congress. The Congress 
can by impeachment remove any executive afficer in the United 
States, and, in fact, can remove the ‘President himself. Though 
the President has n veto, it is nut final antl can not stand in the 
Jaçe of a twosthirds vate of those who directly and immetfliatety 
and personally represent the sovereign people. When the Con- 
stitution ‘confers “upon etther the Executive or judicial 
branches but does not define thut power nor prescribe its limits 
nor fix the manner of ‘its exercise nor ‘impose sanctions and 
penalties for its violation, then it is the Congress that must 
‘prescribe all these things by nppropriate legislation. 


CONFINED, AND RESPONSIBLE ONLY TO THE SOVEREIGN ron AT THE 
POLLS 


In the discussion that has gone on inside and out of Congress 
respecting the constitutionality of ‘the power being exercised by 
‘the ‘Congress to investigate matters reluting to the executive 
departments, and by such power I mèan not an investigation 
‘by the consent of the departments themselves but an investiga- 
‘tion with power to campel the attendance of -witnesses and the 
production of papers, a power that has no limits except con- 
‘gresstonal discretion, and for the abuse of which there is no 
‘remedy except à political remedy by a findl appeal to the 
supreme court of public opinion—in ‘this discussion ‘it has been 
‘so often stated as to be generally assumed ‘that ‘Congress has 
no such power ‘to investigate except, ‘first, to gain information 
looking to the Yormulution of general legislative policies, to 
assist ‘Congress in franiing laws, and to govern the future action 
‘of Congress ‘in legislating, and in the next place with respect 
to necessary information to enable the House of Representa- 
tives to perform its constitufional power of impeachment. I 
respectfully submit that these assumptions are too limited in 
their application, and to that extent are false and unfounded. 
Congress has to do other all-important and peculiarly high 
prerogatives that carry with them the necessary implication df 
power to investigate ‘the -executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment, ‘These other powers are the powers of taxation and of 
appropriation af public funds. Taxation measures must origi- 
Date im the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
amend, and to enable either House of Congress to have the 
proper information regarding its annual duty to levy taxes it 
possesses the power to compél information as to how the laws 
that it previously has enacted are working in the production af 
revenue and how. these executive officers charged with the admin- 
istration of such revenue;producing laws are construing tliem 
and applying them not in general but in the acid test of par- 
‘ticular instances. The ‘Treasury Department has been created 
‘by the law of Congress. Divery serap of power that it exer- 
eises must be found in the language of the laws enacted by 
Congress. Congress alone can confer upon it the power to 
employ officers, Agents, accountants, and clerks. Congress alone 
can pri their powers and fix their salaries. Congress 
alone can ‘levy the taxes to raise the funds and appropriate the 
same from the Public Treasury to pay their salaries, Thus 
‘this department and every other department is the direct crea- 
ture of Congress and a creature not of some general law 
enacted many years ago but depending perpetually and con- 
stantly upon the will of Congress for that life-giving compen- 
sation which is the mainspring of service. 


THE POWER OF APPROPRIATION IS A CONSTERLUTIONAL ‘CHECK UPON .BXYCU- 
TIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MALFEASANCE 


Then, must have information to enable it to appro- 
priate public funds wisely. IS Congress to be dependent upon 
haphazard and uncertain information gathered from extra- 
departmental sources for its information as to ‘how to appro- 
priate? It must and does possess the power to compél every de- 
purtmental head and every officer, clerk, and accountant in 
‘every department to appear in person, with all public records, 
‘to, give the information which ‘in constitutional con- 
‘temptation it must have. Whatever of secrecy may now exist 
as to the records in any department exists ‘by virtue of some 
Jaw enacted by Congress. ‘Unless ‘Congress by law takes from 
‘public recards the right of every citizen to ‘inspect the proceed- 
‘ings of his Government, then that right remains. ‘The Consti- 
‘tution confers mo immunity of secrecy. The Constitution places 
no shield of privacy about any Gepurtment. The Constitution 
holds all ‘governmental activities out in the ‘broad sunliglit of 
democratic publicity. 


(CONGRESS IS TH RESIDUARY LEGATHE OF ALL FEDERAL POWERS 


It is Congress that provides who shall become President in 
‘case ‘both the ‘President and Vice President elected by the 
Electoral College shall either die, ‘resign, or become unable to 
discharge the duties and powers of the office. It is Congress 
that prescribes how executive officers shall be appointed, and 
“Congress may ‘vest the President with the power to appoint 
certain inferior officers, but unless the Congress by law 80 
‘enacts then every officer uppointed by the President ‘must be 
‘confirmed by the Senate. It is Congress ‘that ‘fixes the penulty 
‘for treason, ant it is Congress that provides tlie ‘laws to govern 
‘the Territories ‘and all other property of the United States. It 
‘is Congress ‘that ‘initiates ‘amendments ‘to the Gonstitution, and 
Ait ts ‘Congress that must enact legislation enforcing every 
‘amendment to the Constitution. Thus ft is manifest that our 
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proposition that Congress is the reservoir of constitutional 
power is sustained. 

The President must be able to point either to some specific 
constitutional power or to some specific congressional legisla- 
tion to enable him to do anything; but if there be any power 
of any sort vested anywhere in any officer or in any depart- 
ment of the Federal Government whose exercise is not defi- 
nitely provided for in the Constitution itself, then it is the 
Congress that must fix the manner by law in which this 
power may be exercised. In other words, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the power, either expressed or by implication, 
to do such things as carrying on war, conducting foreign re- 
lations, regulating interstate and international commerce, tax- 
ing the people, appropriating public money, and if the Con- 
stitution does not expressly in definite words give any such 
power to either the President or the judiciary, then that 
power can be exercised only by Congress, It is therefore 
manifest that the Congress is a sort of “constituent as- 
sembly” representing the sovereign people in the exercise of 
these undefined sovereign powers. 


ACTION BY CONGRESS NECESSARY TO GIVE LIFE AND MOTION TO FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL POWERS 


What is true with reference to the office of President is pre- 
eminently true with reference to the judiciary. The Consti- 
tution briefly and in most general terms states the judicial 
power of the Federal Government, but the duty still rests 
upon Congress to provide the machinery by which this judicial 
power may be exercised. The Constitution provides that there 
shall be “one Supreme Court,” but does not fix the number 
of justices on the court, nor their annual compensation, nor 
the manner in which they shall proceed, nor the time when 
they shall meet, nor the rules of court. The Constitution does 
provide that the justices of the Supreme Court and the judges 
of such inferior courts as may be established by. Congress 
shall hold office during good behayior, but the fact still rests 
with the Congress by impeachment to remove any one or all 
of the judges of the Supreme Court or of the inferior Federal 
courts. 

It is Congress, by taxation, that raises the money and appro- 
priates the same for the payment of the salaries of the judges 
of the Federal courts and of all the other officers of the Federal 
courts. Subject to the provision that the salary of no judge 
shall be diminished during his term of office, Congress may fix 
the salaries of Federal judges at $1 per year and may thus 
indirectly destroy the judiciary. The Congress can not ubolish 
the Supreme Court, but may reduce the number of judges as it 
sees fit and may reduce the salary as it sees fit as to future ap- 
pointees, and, in fact, may fail to appropriaate the money by 
which to pay the salaries of the existing members of the 
court, 


THESE VAST POWERS ARE VESTED IN CONGRESS AS THE SUREST EXPONENT 
OF THE WILL OF THE MAJORITY 


It may be answered that these are terrific facts resting in the 
hands of Congress; that they are dangerous. But no man who 
will read the Constitution will doubt the truth of the state- 
ments herein made, There was reason for conferring these 
great powers upon the Congress, Those who will read the 
debates. in the convention will understand how the practical 
men, men who knew the extremes of British tyranny, men who 
knew the corruption of colonial executives, men who knew to 
what depth of depravity and to what pitches of power many 
executive or judicial officers will go unless restrained by the 
people, speaking threugh laws, and by the legislative power 
of appropriation for salaries and by the legislative check of 
impeachment. These men knew that Congress could never be- 
come dangerous to the liberties of the country. They pre- 
scribed that the Congress should keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, and that one-fifth of the Members of either House 
might on any question demand that the yeas and nays should 
be entered in that Journal, and that this Journal should be 
published from time to time. They framed the Constitution 
knowing that the proceedings of the Congress would be in the 
open, where all men might hear with their ears and that the 
proceedings should be printed so that all men might read with 
their eyes. 

The framers of the Constitution and the people by their 
conventions that ratified it knew that large bodies such as the 
two Houses of Congress, acting in perfect publicity, could not 
corruptly conspire to loot the open Treasury or to destroy the 
people's liberties. They knew that partisan zeal would always 
remain sufficiently alive to prevent the unanimous overriding 
of constitutional limitations, They knew that though a corrupt 


majority might. temporarily obtain control of Congress, yet 
there would always be a minority which from self-interest, if 
not from patriotism, would be prompted to protest. vigorously 
against majority despotism. They knew that this minority 
would come before the country to tell of the misdeeds of the 
majority, and they knew that the people would in the main be 
forever pure minded and patriotic and would drive from power 
such officers as may have breached their trust or exploited 
their official stations or abused their governmental powers. 
There is the great and only remedy for the congressional abuse 
of power. It lies in the appeal to the people. That is the 
reason that the convention prescribed in the Constitution that 
each House of Congress should be the judge of the elections 
and qualifications of its own members. It gave the President 
no right to dictate who should sit in Congress, though it gave 
the Congress the right to remove the President himself. The 
Constitution gave neither the Supreme Court nor any inferior 
court any power to say who had been elected to Congress or 
who possessed the. qualifications for a seat in either the House 
of Representatives or tha Senate, but the Constitution did 
give to Congress the right to remove any judge of any Federal 
court by impeachment for any such malfeasance in office as 
the sufficient congressional majority deems a just cause for 
impeachment, 


A TITREE-HEADED, 


DEADLOCKING GOVERNMENT WOULD PROVE IMPOTENT 


The members of the Constitutional Convention were accus- 
tomed to the form of Federal Government existing under the 
Articles of Confederation. Such Government had no executive 
and no judiciary und all the powers were vested in the Congress. 
It was therefore entirely natural that the residuary depository 
of power under the new Federal Government to be erected by the 
Constitution of 1787 should be the Congress. It was further- 
more. recognized that complete equality of power and complete 
independence between departments would finally result in a 
deadlock. Power must exist somewhere. If the Executive had 
power to tax for its own support and to create its own rules 
and to function independent of the annual appropriation by Con- 
gress, then the framers fully realized that they would be ex- 
changing a despot residing in England for a greater despot with 
greater power residing in America, The men who framed this 
magnificent Constitution knew that a government to be effective 
in a crisis, to have the power of defense and of self-perpetuation, 
must have large and extensive grants of power, and their 
problem was merely to place that power in such a repository as 
to insure the greatest possible degree of safety in its exercise— 
safety against. destruction of personal liberty and popular free- 
dom. 


| CONGRESS HAS MORÐ: THAN MERN LAWMAKING DUTIES—IT IS THE 
NATION’S GRAND JURY OF INQUEST TILL THE NEXT ELECTION 


The yery word “Congress,” as applied to the legislative de- 
partment of the Federal Government, indicates that the framers 
regarded it as a successor to the Congress that existed under 
the Articles of Confederation where all Federal power, including 
legislative, executive, and judicial, was exercised by the Con- 
gress and by the Congress alone. During the discussions in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 the original resolutions and 
drafts all contained the word “legislature,” in referring to the 
body exercising legislative power. But at the close of the con- 
vention, when the Committee on Style was making its final 
revision and harmonizing the parts, and arranging the provisions 
logically, the word “legislature” was changed to the word 
“ Congress.” 

Manifestly, the idea in the minds of the committee and, 
through them, the convention, which adopted their report, was 
that the people of the States and the delegates in the State 
conventions would better understand the functions of the legis- 
latiye branch of the new Government if the word“ Congress“ 
were employed. Furthermore, the Continental Congress” 
merely implied. a conference or an association or a conyen- 
tion. This same word was applied to the sole functioning 
body of the Federal Goyernment under the Articles of Con- 
federation, but In the minds of the Revolutionary statesmen 
this “Congress of the United States” was the American suc- 
cessor to the British Parliament in so far as international 
and interstate affairs were concerned. Therefore, to the Amer- 
ican mind Congress of the United States” was analogous in 
its relations to the executive and judicial branches to the Par- 
liament of England. Under the British constitution the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial. functions are somewhat com- 
mingled and blended, and the supremacy of the legislative 
branch is thoroughly established and universally acknowledged. 
The legislative branch can by any act change the British con- 
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stitution. According to the British constitution, the Prime Min- 
ister is the chief administrative officer of the nation—though 
the King is the nominal executive—and the Prime Minister is 
at the same time the majority leader in the national legisla- 
ture. Furthermore, the House of Lords—somewhat analogous 
to the American Senate—then exercised, and still does the func- 
tions of a supreme judicial body. It is true that the actual 
decisions are prepared and rendered by the “law lords,” but 
theoretically the decision is the decision of the whole House 
of Lords. If, therefore, to the mind of the American the 
word “Congress” brought up the idea of Parliament;“ if 
the word “Congress” implied something more than a mere 
legislative body, then it is entirely nable to conclude that 
the people who made the Constitufion thought that the pro- 
visions of the Constitution to which I have already called atten- 
tion would insure their liberty and freedom by the supremacy, 
in the final test of congressional power, over Executive author- 
ity and over judicial prerogative. 

The President holds his office until he shall commit and be 
convicted of “ high crimes and misdemeanors,” or until he shall 
become “ disqualified.” But who shall decide when the Presi- 
dent shall have committed “high crimes and misdemeanors” 
or shall have become “ disqualified”? It is Congress that must 
decide. The judges of the Supreme Court and of all inferior 
courts hold their office “during good behavior.” But who 
shall decide that a judge shall have ceased to demean himself 
with “good behavior”? It is the Congress, On the contrary, 
who can put a limit to the tenure of a Member of Congress? 
No one but Congress itself. Who can decide that Congress col- 
lectively, acting by a constitutional majority, has done wrong? 
Nobody but the people at publie polls by electing other Mem- 
bers of Congress pledged to repeal the acts of the irregular and 
improper Congress. In other words, there is no limit that can 
be set to the power of Congress acting within its constitutional 
authority. No man nor set of men, no President nor any court 
can say that Congress has gone or is going too far in the exer- 
cise of its admitted powers. It can not be said that Congress 
has the power to investigate some acts and some offices about 
some things and to a certain extent, but that there is a limit 
beyond which the power of Congress does not go. It is like 
what Chief Justice John Marshall said about the power of 
Congress to tax: 


The power to tax involves the power to destroy. 


The power of Congress to act upon any of its constitutional 
rights and duties is a terrible and tremendous power. If the 
Congress acts unwisely, the country will suffer, but the country 
has a remedy. All Members of the House of Representatives 
must be elected every two years, and elected by the people. 
One-third of the Members of the Senate must be elected every 
two years, and elected by the people. So that the people have 
their remedies, and the Members of Congress are accountable 
to the people and to the people alone, 


RAILROAD DISPUTES ADJUSTMENT 


The SPEAKER. By special order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINSLOWI is authorized to 
address the House for 30 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask that I be allowed to 
proceed without interruption until I have finished my first 
statement. My purpose is to end my first statement within 30 
minutes in order to allow time for questioning, if possible. 

Gentlemen of the House, my appearance here this morning 
is due to the fact that I am chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House, I desire to 
have whatever I say be regarded as an official utterance and 
deyoid of any personal touch whatever. Some days ago a 
member of our committee, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], who, I regret, is out of the city and so not here to-day, 
asked for permission to address this House on the subject of 
transportation for an hour. Two or three days ago he made 
his stutement on a particular matter allied with the subject of 
transportation. He spoke of a bill which he had introduced on 
the 28th of February, by number H. R. 7858.. It is not my 
intention to discuss the merits of that bill. 

The gentleman from Kentucky set forth his ideas on the sub- 
ject and explained it at considerable length and accurately, I 
dare say, as representing his own views, and he did it in a per- 
fectly orderly way. In due time near the end of his speech he 
was moved by some spirit or another, maybe an inquiry, to say 
to the House that the proponents and the opponents of his bill 
had been gagged in respect of the consideration of that bill by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, In the 
ordinary passing of persiflage on the floor of this House no one 
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would mind such a statement as that very much; but when it 
carries with it the imputation of bad purpose and bad faith on 
the part of one of the largest committees of this House, num- 
bering 21, and, so far as I know, representing, as I believe he 
did, the views of only one member of the committee, it is time 
to have the situation explained. Such is my purpose. The 
gentleman in his remarks called attention to the fact that the 
members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
had not recognized the merits involved in this bill, as they 
should have, and that they passed it over with slight concern, 
and he referred to the fact that the Senate in its wisdom, 
through its regularly appointed Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, had given time to the consideration of the bill. The 
Senate has a committee of 17 to do part of the work which our 
committee of 21 is expected to do. The Senate committee of 17 
gave the bill over to a subcommittee of 3 to handle, and that 
committee of 8 found that there was enough in it to warrant 
the publication of that much testimony—about 2 inches thick 
[illustrating]—covering a period of six or seven days. That 
subcommittee, while there were many witnesses still in the 
room and who had been hanging on there with a desire to say 
something in opposition to the bill, cut the hearings sharply off 
without notice. They said, These hearings are over,“ and yet 
they had consumed some number of days in hearing testimony, . 
with witnesses yet desiring to go on. I want you to mark that 
fact for the reason that the utterances of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] would seem to indicate that this was 
a little fly-by-night matter which could be decided or run in at 
almost any time in order to please some one in particular or 
somebodies in particular. 

Our committee is not a by-guess and by-gosh“ committee. 
[Laughter.] It lays out its work with care. We are not here 
to make a confession. I am not here in a spirit of aggression. 
But here is the House, made up, when all the membership 
is available, of 435 men, representing the whole country and 
some outlying possessions through Delegates. Here is a pro- 
posal involving one of the most sensitive problems which this 
country has to consider, the matter of railway labor, and it 
is not to be expected that our committee in its wisdom will 
flippantly handle such a bill and say, All right; we will take 
it up to-morrow, or day after to-morrow, or sometime, to please 
you.” A bill must be considered as to its merits. The com- 
mittee must consider the amount of time likely to be occupied 
in consideration, This bill should be considered, and was 
considered by our committee, with reference to its connection 
with other allied transportation subjects, and with a further 
thought in mind of great importance, and that is the availa- 
bility of the bill for possible legislation in this Congress. 

We haye in committee—I know it to my sorrow—a call every 
little while to bring out some bill to help some fellow please 
somebody else somewhere. That may be a fine thing to do 
in the case of a bridge bill. We do it. It may be a fine thing 
when reasonably possible to do in the matter of a subject not 
controversial. But when it comes to an underlying funda- 
mental subject, it seems to me and I think to most of our com- 
mittee that it is mighty unwise procedure. I do not believe 
that any committee is justified in holding prolonged, expensive 
hearings—expensive as to the cost of them, through stenog- _ 
raphy, and so forth; expensive as to the cost of time on the 
part of the members and the witnesses—unless they expect 
or haye reason to believe that the reported legislation can pos- 
sibly-be considered by the Congress. 

If you follow the other plan of holding long hearings to 
appease somebody, you are doing nothing more—and we all 
know it—than to put in a political plug somewhere; and so 
long as this committee that I am connected with is influenced 
by my suggestion, we shall not give ourselves over to the 
opportune method of doing things to appease elements, unless it 
appears that something substantial shall come out of our 
efforts and conclusions. [Applause.] 

Just to show how things are going with our committee—and 
you had better know it—we are brought up on the carpet in a 
certain way, where we are obliged not to defend ourselves, 
but to furnish facts, so that when you’ come to further con- 
sideration later on you will have a knowledge of what we 
have had in mind. 

You will remember that in the opening of this Congress we 
spent about a month dilly-dallying around, trying to organize. 
Our committee was organized as early as possible in the 
usual way on the 9th of January. From the 9th of January 
to the 16th-of April, when this little matter now under discus- 
sion attracted attention, there were 85 what we call legislative 
days during which committees could meet in the usual and 
orderly manner, Out of those 85 days we held meetings to the 
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number of 60 out of 83 possible days; and in addition to that 
we hnd 23 meetings of subcommittees: sandwiched in. 

I merely want you to realize that that committee has ocea- 
sion to count its minutes, to consider the wisdom of the bills 
they take up, with a due regard to the various essentials which 
I have. enumerated. 

During that time we have had pass through our committee’s 
hands 150 bills. Thirty-three we transferred without any par- 
tieular effort on the part of the committee to the Veterans’ 
Bureau Committee, the new one; leaving 123 which we actually 
had in hand and to which we gave actual eonsideration. All 
of them would, I believe, appear to you to be important: 

We come along; my friends, to a time when the miscellaneous 
bills which could be taken care of had been virtually consid- 
ered, and we had a meeting, arranged not under pressure, to 
consider a program for the future. On the 8th of March 
we had a meeting for the purpose of taking up the bills before 
us with a view to arranging them as to subjects and impor- 
tance and with a view to fixing plans for procedure. At that 
mecting—and E wish now to read from the transeript of eur 
record—* Mr. BARKLEY moved that the meeting on Tuesday 
next be devoted to discussing, as far as possible, the future pro- 
cedure of the committee, ontlining its plans during the re- 
mainder of the session.” That was the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 10 days after introducing 
his bill. Following that on through, on the 21th of April, the 
‘Tuesday mentioned in the record, it was the understanding, 
after hearing Governor Morrow, beginning on March 12, the 
next duy, the next meeting would be for the purpose of further 
considering the plans of the committee. Governor Morrow’s 
testimony went on longer than we expected, but the first busi- 
ness taken up after he had finished his testimony was in regard 
to the bills already brought before the committee, and the 
record shows that on March 14, rather then on Tuesday the 
12th, the chairman outlined to the members of the committee 
the bills now pending. 

“Mr. BArkrry moved that the committee meet at 10.30 a. m., 
Saturday, March 15”—for the purpose of taking up bills on 
which the committee has already held hearings and which were 
ready for action. 

“ Carried.” 

You will note that no mention was made of this Barkley bill, 
reported to be in a committee jam. 

Our committee met on March 15, and we did not then take 
up the subject of procedure. We took up Panama Canal 
tolls and pushed them along for the reason that the governor 
of the canal was here waiting in order to testify, so that he 
might get away and go on home to his, duty, as we would 
like to have him do. The next day we took up more Panama 
bills, and also one affecting the interests of Porto Rico, which 
government was represented here by delegates, in order that 
we might help them get on their way heme, On the next day 
we considered Porto Rican matters again, and then we took 
up another, the Mississippi barge bill, in whieh the people 
living in the Mississippi Valley, the Southern States, along the 
Black River, and up as far as St. Paul, were interested, at 
the behest of the Secretary of War. 

There was no objection as to procedure during all this time 
from anybody. We followed on with the barge bill fer four 
days, and there was no objection. Then we went on to the 
25th, and then took up a number of bridge bills to please a 
lot of Members of Congress. Then we eame: to. Mareh 26—and 
I want you to fake notice of this, because it will show the 
extent to which this Barkley bill was Jammed against the 
wall by our cominittee. I will read, not as a whole, but enough 
to give you the facts, from our committee recards. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand the gentleman is reading from, 
the minutes of the committee. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I have been so far. 

Mr. RAKER, All I ask now is that the Speaker rule whether 
or not a Member is, entitled to use the minutes of a committee. 
I have tried it but never had a chance to have the Speaker rule 
on it. I would like to know so that hereafter I may be able to 
use the minutes ef a meeting of a committee, if that should be 
the ruling; if not, that others may have a guide for their future 
actions If the gentleman can use them, then I will withdraw 
my point of order. But I want a ruling from the Speaker, be- 
cause it bas been vital as to whether or not you can use the 
minutes of any committee of the House before the Heuse. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am perfectiy satisfied to have the gentle- 
man try it out, and I de not say that unhappily at al. 


Mr. RAKER I have no objection to the gentleman. going 
om if it is proper that they may be used. For one, I want to 
know. 

Mr. TINCHHR. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that question 
ig before the House. The chairman of the committee represent- 
ing the committee, acting for the committee, and speaking for 
the committee, as he stated in opening his address, is: now giv- 
ing: certain information, and I do not think a point of order 
could be made against that. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker 

5 SPEAKER. The Chair does not care to hear the gentle- 
man from California at present. It is a well-known fact that 
it is not in order in the House to disenss and report what has 
transpired) in. committees. “Whether it is in order to refer to 
the formal minutes of a committee, the Chair is not certain, and 
the Chair would like a moment to look that up. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, let me ask the gentleman from 
California, if I may have his attention; whatever might be the 
rule, if he does not think, as a matter of fair play and good 
faith, when an attack is launched against a committee of this 
House charging it with dilatoriness and with lack of attention 
to a given bill, that it is proper for the House to have the real 
facts in the case. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield. for a question? 

4 Mr. ORAMTON. The gentleman from California has the 
oor, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask one question? 

The SPHAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER, There were two matters, and one in particular, 
where it was a matter of absolute fair play. I tried to get the 
minutes, and I went to every parliamentarian in the House to 
see whether or not E could use the record. I went to tha 
Speaker’s clerk and I went to Mr. Cannon, who was then 
working on the matter. They all looked it up for me and they 
said, “ Well, it is a matier you ought to be permitted to do, 
Raker, but you can not do it,” and I had to quit: Now, I just 


want a ruling this morning, so that when I get im a pinch later 


or hereafter, L may be in shape to present such things to tha 
House in the orderly way. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But, if the gentleman will permit, what 
the House is concerned about now and. what the House is 
interested in now is not some trouble of the gentleman from 
California but particular charges of dilatoriness and lack of 


| attention to important business which have been made against 


this particular committee. If anyone ever makes an attack 
upon a committee of which the gentleman from California 
might be the chairman and charges that he is not giving proper 
eonsideration te bills before his committee, I hope that no one 
would interpose an objection which would prevent his making 
a proper statement. 

Mr. RAKER. If these charges are made against the com- 
mittee and certain membérs personally, I want to submit it to 
the Speaker this morning. I am for fair play. I am not 


' objecting to the gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winstow] 


proceeding in this matter in his own way, but I desire this 
controversial question settled by the Speaker. Then we will 
all know to what extent one can go relative to the proceedings 
of a committee and the use of its records, 

Mr. LONGWORTH and Mr. QUEIN rose. 

The SPBAKDR. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that there is more 
than the discussion indicates so far fmyolved in this question. 
T voted for the proposition to have a bill taken from a com- 
mittee by petition, and I even yoted for 100, but it passed at 
150. It is fundamentally wrong, it occurs to me, that a chair- 
man of a eommittee; by having the majority with him, can 
shut out certain legislation by putting a number of bills ahead 
ef it, some of them, perhaps, not worthy of taking up the 
time of the committee. It seems to me it is very vital that the 
point be ruled on by the Chair, the point as to whether or not 
the minutes of a committee can be brought out on the floor 
of this House. : 

Mr. LONGWORTH and Mr. CRISP rose: 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 


from Ohio. 3 
Mr. Speaker, it has always occurred 


< 


Mr. LONGWORTH. 
to me that the object of the rule which has been referred ta 
was to prevent members from revealing the attitude of other 
members on a committee. That was the object of the rule and 
not to prevent the House from having knowledge of hearings 
on certain bills. What the chairman of the Interstate and 
Poreign Commerce Committee has sald does not reveal the pro- 
ceedings of the committee in the sense of giving the attitude of 
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members or votes on particular measures, but merely as to 
the volume of the work and the sequence of the work. It seems 
to me there can be no possible objection to it and that it does 
not fall within this rule. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I simply desire to present one or 
two thoughts to the Speaker in connection with this matter, for 
it is a matter of the utmost importance to the House. I think 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winstow] should be 
permitted, no matter what the ruling of the Speaker is in this 
case, to proceed, and I think the House would give unanimous 
consent for him to do it; but the question inyolved is one 
of importance. My own judgment is that the debates and 
matters of that kind that transpire in a committee are pro- 
tected with a cloak of secrecy and should not be used in the 
House; but the public has a right to know the official action 
taken by a committee. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment that is 
the only reason why committees keep records or minutes of 
their proceedings; and it seems to me, undoubtedly, the official 
minutes of the committee are competent to be used in the 
House. I go further: I believe if a court proceeding arose as 
to the conduct of a committee, it would be legal and com- 
petent evidence to introduce in evidence in the trial of the case 
excerpts from the minutes of the committee; and in my judg- 
ment, undoubtedly, excerpts from the minutes of one of the 
committees of the House are legitimate subjects for discussion 
on the floor of this House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, may I add just a word in 
addition to what the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has 
said? There is even more reason at this session of Congress 
for the production of minutes, on account of the new rule 
which we have adopted relating to petitions to discharge com- 
mittees. It seems to me highly essential under those circum- 
stances that an explanation can be given as to why a certain 
bill has not been reached in the orderly discussions of the 
committee, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In the event a petition has received 
sufficient signatures and the question of the consideration of 
the bill comes before the House, I presume it would not be 
contended it would not be then proper to discuss the conduct of 
the committee in the handling of that legislation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly not; and therefore why 
should it not be discussed in advance of that parliamentary 
situation? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Exactly. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And while a petition is pend- 
ing for the purpose of having the committee discharged, which 
is the case here. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Precisely. It seems to me that while T 
think the gentleman from Georgia is entirely right under ordi- 
nary circumstances, with this new rule he is even “ more right,” 
and there is even more reason why the chairman of a committee 
should make exactly the sort of statement that the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is 
making now. 

Mr, RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? Is it the gentle- 
man's view that a Member would have the right to read before 
the House how Members yoted in a committee? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; not at all. 

Mr. RAKER, That is a written record. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. But that is not what the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Winstow] is undertaking to do. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield a 
moment? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. If it were of enough importance, the re- 
porter could read the last utterance I made, which was to the 
effect that I now will give you some facts, but I will not read 
from the record—that is where the votes appear—these other 
matters I have referred to in order to meet a certain part of the 
statement of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
which I shall later bring up. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Nothing that the gentleman has said has 
at all violated the spirit of the rule of privacy which ought to 
govern as to what transpires in committees where Members 
cast their votes on matters of legislation, which ought not to be 
made public. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, just a suggestion in line 
with the statement made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp]. It will be at times necessary to go to the record, 
possibly not to obtain the vote of the various Members but to 
determine in case of dispute whether a bill has been reported. 
A dispute might arise as to whether a bill had actually been 
reported, in which case there could be no way to determine 


it definitely except by appealing to the records of the committee, 
and there are other circumstances which might bring such 
matters into court, as the gentleman from Georgia has stated, 
in which event it would be necessary to appeal to the record. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, this is an important point of 
order that has been raised by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raker]. As has been suggested, the Members of the 
House desire to know what the pertinent facts are in regard 
to the consideration of this particular matter, regardless of the 
point of order, and I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrnstow] may be allowed to 
proceed with his speech, giving the pertinent action of the 
committee on the subject under debate, without reference to the 
decision of the point of order at this particular time. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I object to the, unanimous- 
consent request, because 1 think this is a matter of sufficient 
importance, as a matter of procedure, to have a definite ruling 
by the Chair. I would like to submit an observation to the 
Chair if the Chair will hear me. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think if the Chair had an opportunity 
to run down the precedents with reference to this matter the 
Chair would find that under certain circumstances the pro- 
ceedings before a committee are entirely legitimate for pro- 
duction, but they are cases in which, I think, the precedents 
will show questions arise out of a direct attack upon the pro- 
priety of the immediate consideration of some measure brought 
up for consideration before the House upon the report of a bill 
by a committee. For instance, where a question is raised as 
to whether or not a majority of the committee were present 
and voted to fayorably report a bill; but I very seriously doubt 
the propriety as a matter of practice of making it permissible 
to inject Into a general debate proceedings, before the com- 
mittee, because of the fact that it is admitted that the proceed- 
ings of a committee are clothed with a certain amount of privi- 
lege and secrecy, and this very instance, if the Chair will per- 
mit, shows the possible lack of wisdom of that course. Now, 
as a matter of argument and as a matter of having an oppor- 
tunity to reply to the criticisms of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Barkey] in his speech a few days ago, I have no 
doubt from that consideration the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts should have an opportunity to reply and to disclose to the 
House the record of the proceedings before his committee. 
That, however, does not go to the question now presented to 
the Chair. 

But inasmuch as the question has been raised directly as a 
question of parliamentary procedure, it seems to me that under 
the consideration of the executive proceedings before the com- 
mittees it would be very unwise to open up in general debate 
and in an ancillary matter like this the proceedings of the 
committee, and I believe the parliamentary clerk, on research, 
will find that to be the rule. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
importance of this question I would like to be heard for a 
moment. All that I can find in a hasty examination on this 
subject is contained in Jefferson’s Manual, which, of course, is 
part of the rules of the House in so far as applicable. I read 
as follows paragraph 310, 311, and 312 of the Manual: 


Standing committees, as of Privileges and Elections, cte., are usually 
appointed at the first meeting, to continue through the session, The 
person first named is generally permitted to act as chairman. But 
this is a matter of courtesy, every committee having en right to elect 
their own chairman, who presides over them, puts questions, and re- 
ports their proceedings to the House. 

At these committees the members are to speak standing and not 
sitting, though there is reason to conjecture it was e other- 
wise. 

Their proceedings are not to be published, as they are of no force 
till confirmed. by the House. 


A minute upon that is as follows: 


In the House of Representatives it is entirely within rule and usage 
for a committee to conduct its proceedings in secret (IV, 4558-4564), 
and the House itself may not abrogate the secrecy of a committee's pro- 
ceedings except by suspending the rule (IV, 4565). In one case the 
House authorized the clerk of a committee to disclose by deposition its 
proceedings (III, 2604), Where a committee takes testimony it is 
sometimes very desirable that the proceedings be secret (III, 1694), as 
in the investigation of the Bank of the United States in 1834, when the 
committee determined that its proceedings should be confidential, not to 
be attended by any person not invited or required (III, 1732). It is for 
the committee to determine, in its discretion, Whether the proceedings 
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of the committee shall be tpen or not. Thus, in the case of Roberts 
the committee permitted its meetings to be attended by the public and 
allowed its proceedings to be published, 


In Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, paragraph 4505, I find the 
following : 

The rules do not permit the House to abrogate the secrecy of a 
committee's proceedings; but it was done by suspension of the rules. 


On January 6, 1878, Mr. William P. Frye, of Maine, proposed the 
following: 

“ Resolved, That the committee of this House appointed to investi- 
gate charges of corruption in the matter of stock in the Credit 
Mobilier be, and ‘they are hereby, instructed to continue such inves- 
tigation without secrecy as to either their past or future pro- 
ceedings.” 

Mr. Luke P. Poland, of Vermont, having raised a question of order, 

The Speaker held that inasmuch as it is provided in Jefferson’s Manual 
that “the proceedings of a committee ure not to be published, as they 
are of no force till confirmed by the House,“ and by rule 144 that “the 
rules of parliamentary practice comprised in Jefferson's Manual shall 
govern the House In all cases to which they are applicable, and in which 
they are not inconsistent ‘with the standing rules and orders of the 
House,” etc., and whereas the provision of the manual was not contra- 
yened by any rule or practice of the House or joint rule of the two 
Houses, the said resolution was virtually a change of the rules and 
eould not be submitted under the present call. 


It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the question to be deter- 
mined is whether the official minutes of the committee consti- 
tute a part of the executive proceedings of fhe committee. 
I am inclined to believe, reasoning by analogy, that they do, 
especially unless the committee itself agrees to make them 
public. When I speak of reasoning by analogy I have in mind 
a case which occurred in the last Congress wherein it was 
sought by a Member from Tennessee, Mr. Clouse, to secure 
testimony as to a vote and record in the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutz]. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] was perfectly 
willing for this testimony to be taken, but the Clerk of the 
House, acting under the rules of the House, declined to give 
the testimony, although it occurred in a preceding Congress, 
until the House itself by resolution had authorized the Olerk 
to produce the records of the past Congress and testify in 
regard thereto. 

There is somewhere to be found a decision to the effect that 
it is not out of order to refer in the House in debate te the pro- 
ceedings of a committee in a prior Congress. I find that ina 
hasty examination of the manual. But in that case, eyen as 
to testifying relative to occurrences in a committee of a past 
Congress it was determined that it could not be done save by 
passing a resolution authorizing the ‘Clerk to produce the record, 
Reasoning from that precedent, I am inclined to believe that 
unless the committee itself determines to make public the 
record they constitute a part of the executive proceedings and 
that the point of order made by the gentleman from en 
should be sustained. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, all I desire to bay is that 
there is a distinction between giving the House infermation as 
to the activities of a committee that might be read from the 
minutes and what has actually transpired in fhe committee. 
As I understand, the gentleman from Massachusetts merely 
uses the minutes to inform the House as to the activities of 
the committee and not what actually transpired in the exec- 
utive meeting of the committee. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I would net question 
the judgment of the experts in parliamentary law, but it seems 
to me a certain rule does apply here, and that is the rule of 
reason. [Applause.] We have a new rule that is now being 
invoked fer the first time, which is to discharge the committee 
and bring this bill before the House for immediate considera- 
tion. I am sorry the gentleman from Kentucky is not presènt 
to speak for himself as to whether or net the committee did 
refuse consideration of the bill and whether or mot it was the 
correct thing for him to do to invoke the new rule by filing 
the petition. 

Whether or not this House shall consider this matter and 


act upon it is one question, but it seems to. me that the Members | 


are entitled to the information that the chairman of the com- 


mittee is seeking now to give to the House; and, speaking as 


a member of the committee and for myself, I think that under 
the conditions that now confrent the House, this rule never 


having been appealed to before, a new principle being now in- | 


voked, good judgment and good reason should decide that the 
chairman of our committee should be allowed to present the 
record, which will show to the House whether we have giver 


consideration to the bill or opportunity has been given for the 
consideration of his measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the rules, of 
course, is to secure due decorum in the transaction of business 
and promote well-considered legislation. As the gentleman 
from Alabama {Mr. BANKHEAD] has suggested, there have been 
cases where the citation of proceedings ef a committee has 
been held in order. I recall in the last Congress, when a point 
of order was made against a rule reported by the Committee 
on Rules, the point of order being made that the rule was re- 
ported by a committee when a quorum was not present, the 
issue being raised as to whether or not a quorum hed authorized 
the report, that the present Speaker held that for the purpose 
of determining that issye, which was properly before the 
House, the proceedings ef the committee were the best evi- 
dence, and it was in order to have the proceedings referred to 
to establish that fact. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In just a moment. The matter pending 
befere the House constitutes an issue as to which the records 
of a committee afford the best evidence. We have a new rule 
that permits a motion to be made for the discharge of a com- 
ittee from the consideration of a bill. Under that rule a 
motien has been filed and has been signed to some extent, which 
calls for the discharge of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce from further consideration af a bill. If this 
House is to continue the practice of legislating through com- 
mittees, then the motion to discharge a committee from further 
consideration of a bill should be based only upon the theory 
that the committee is dilatory in the performance of its duty, 
that it is ndt giving the consideration te a particular bill that 
the bill merits in the opinion of the House. Therefore, the 
motion that has been filed as to this particular bill does chal- 
lenge the conduct of the committee that has the bill in charge 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does challenge the conduct of the com- 
mittee as to whether it has been proceeding with due enma 
with a due consideration fer the character and importante o 
the bill. In meeting that charge that is ledged against it the 
House, passing upon the question, is entitled to the best evidence 
there is as to the conduct of the committee and that is the 
evidence found in the proceedings, not the actions of individual 
members of the committee, but the conduct of the committee 
itself asa whole, as to whether it has been proceeding with due 
regard to the importance of the bill and with due diligence. 
Therefore, the line that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Winstow] has been following would seem to be entirely 
in order. To hold otherwise would largely, under the new rule, 
undermine the practice of legislating through committees, and 
throw onto the door of this House, from time to time, bills 
undigested by any committee and with reference to which a 


| committee had been proceeding with due diligence. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the rule gives the right to discharge when the bill has 
been before a committee for 30 days, without report, and no 
question of delay or negiect is involved. It is merely the lapse 
of 30 days’ time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman overlooks this fact. The 
rule permits the discharge of a committee within -80 days, but 
dees not require it; but whether or not the House will require 
it under the rule will be based upon and onght to be based 
upon the conduct of the committee itself. f 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I call attention also to the fact that it 
does not require the discharge of the committee, no matter how 
gross might be the neglect or how unreasonable the delay. 

Mr. CORAMTON. That is for the House to determine in the 
light of the facts, and we are now seeking to get the facts be 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. But not upon that issue. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Take the matter of a tariff bill. A man 
most anxious to have such a bill reported would be absolutely 
certain that it could not be carefully considered within, say, 90 
days. The mere fact that the rule permitted a certain number 
of the House to discharge a committee within 30 days does not 
argue at all that it ought to be done or that 'the House would 
do it. 

Mr. GRAM TON. Asa matter of fact, if the ruling contended 
for is correct, and the committee started its ‘herrings the next 
day after its introduction, and the hearings were not comple 
under the ruling contended for here, that information could n 


fore the House. 
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be given to the House from the best authority, namely, the 
records of the committee. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I suggest this for the con- 
sideration of the gentleman and for the consideration of the 
Chair. The discharge rule, by the way, is not a new rule. 
There has been a discharge rule in the rules for many years, 
but it is new now as to form. The adoption of that may pre- 
sent a reason that would induce the House to change the rules 
of the House, but it would not justify the Speaker in changing 
the rulings if the rulings of the past have been correct. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under the precedent that the gentle- 
man cited a short time ago with regard to the secrecy of pro- 
ceedings, the gentleman stated, as I followed the reading of it, 
that the committee has a right to make its proceedings public. 
Would not the committee if it saw fit have the right to give 
its proceedings to the newspapers? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know of any ruling 
about it, but I expressed the opinion myself that any com- 
mittee did have the right if it chose to do so to make public 
its proceedings. I think so, undoubtedly, as a committee, but, 
of course, that is not this case, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is in a sense this case, because the 
gentleman from Massachusetts says that he is here speaking 
not as an individual but as the chairman of this committee 
and by. authority of this committee, showing to this House, 
as he might show to the country, that the committee has 
been diligent in the prosecution of all necessary legislation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not understand that 
the committee has given any authority of that kind. I do not 
think this matter is so full of difficulty. I think the ruling 
is very important, but I do not think it is so full of difficulty, 
because, after all, the matter is within the control, first, of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, if I am right 
in my view, and, second, in any event it is within the control 
of the House by a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I simply want to make this suggestion, 
to emphasize, as I think It would, the argument which the 
gentleman from Michigan has already made—namely, in the 
interest of orderly procedure, with a petition pending for the 
discharge of a committee, the membership itself is entitled +0 
information as to what the activities of the committee have 
been upon the question in order that the Members may be 
enabled to determine whether they ought to sign the petition 
which is pending or not, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
has always supposed that the main purpose of the rule for- 
bidding the disclosure of what transpired in committees was to 
protect the membership of the committee so that discussions 
in the committee, where members were forming their opinions 
upon legislation, might be absolutely free and unembarrassed. 
Whereas, in this House men are making records in a com- 
mittee, men ought to act with a consciousness that their attitude 
would not be published, so that they could consult and discuss 
with perfect freedom and the committee would have the first 
as well as the final judgment of all the members of the com- 
mittee without fear of seeming inconsistent. The Chair has 
always supposed that was the real purpose, and it is extremely 
important that the members of the committee should in its 
proceedings be mutually confidential. But the Chair in inspect- 
ing the decisions finds that they go much further than that, and 
they hold net that simply what was said in the committee was 
confidential but that the records of the committee could not 
be quoted without the previous authorization of the committee, 
Now, it has been argued, and very plausibly, by the gentleman 
from Obio and the gentleman from Michigan and the gentle- 
man from Nebraska that the new rule makes it important 
for the House to know what transpired in the committee in 
order that the House could judge better whether or not action 
should be taken under the rule, and the Chair recognizes that 
certainly in equity that is very impressive; in fact, the Chair 
can not eonceive of a case where the equities would seem to 
be more strongly in favor of citing the proceedings in commit- 
tee than in this, where a member of the committee has made 
charges on the floor against the neglect of the committee and 
followed up those charges here by filing a petition under the 
new rule, and then when the chairman of the committee pro- 
poses to answer those charges to haye the point of order 
raised that he can not state what the proceedings of the com- 
mittee have been. 

If it was a new question the Chair would be strongly in- 
clined to hold that it is in order. But the decisions are very 

conclusive, from 1884, to the effect that the records of the 


committee are not available for comment in the House, and 
therefore the Chair under the precedents feels constrained 
to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts have leave to refer 
to the minutes of the committee to such extent as he may 
deem advisable, and that the minutes be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object—— 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would it be in order to move that the 
gentleman may proceed? 

Mr. WINSLOW. If the gentleman will yield, this will un- 
doubtedly be followed through by a roll eall, and there will 
be great waste of good time. I do not want to 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not thin 

Mr. WINSLOW. I can work it in just as well. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not think it would be in 
order to move to change the rules of the House. This can 
only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would it be in order to move to sus- 
pend the rules? 

The SPEAKER. No; it would not be. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Under the ruling of the Chair just de 
livered, which I think is proper under the precedents—it is 
going to be very cumbersome under the new rule adopted— 
would it be proper for the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
make a statement along the line that a motion had been made 
in the committee to take up the bill for hearing and consid- 
eration and that motion had been voted up or down? 

S SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that would be in 
order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
New York will not insist upon his objection. I think, as a mat- 
ter of fairness, the gentleman should have that privilege. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, it seems to be the opinion of the 
Satay that I do not object, and therefore I withdraw my objec- 

on, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to say just a word. I was very much im- 
pressed by the argument of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrAMTON] with reference to the discharge rule that makes the 
practice laid down in Jefferson’s Manual very difficult of ap- 
plication. I endeavored before the Committee on Rules In De- 
cember to secure a modification of the practice we are dis- 
cussing, because I knew it should be modified if we are to have 
a proper application of the discharge rule. But I have never 
been able to get the Committee on Rules to consider that or 
some other propositions that I submitted for its consideration, 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for part of five minutes to make a statement apart 
from my intended remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes apart 7 the 
lines he indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 12 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is no part of my code to disrupt law and 
order in any particular. I would rather let the whole thing 
go by than be guilty of trying to do anything of that sort. But 
on the day when our fellow Member from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] made his speech, in referring to the action of the 
committee, to which he did refer, and it went by, and without 
comment, and it was printed in the Rxconb, he said: 


All I know is that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has not taken it up. It has refused to take it up. 


Is not that an evidence of intent to report what took place 
in the committee? I took it for granted that if the gentleman's 
representation went by and became a matter of record, I could 
answer in the same tone and show, not merely by word ont 
of my mouth, but from the real records of the committee, that 
the statement was not accurate. That is all I had in mind 
to do. 

My friends, if we do not change these rules, particularly 
after this discussion to-day, it means that every time a man 
gets up here to tell something affecting a bill, from the stand- 
point of committee action, some man will say, “ Point of order; 
you are telling something about the side you are interested 
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in.” I “heard the master’s voice“ on this matter—that is, 
the right of the House to be informed—and I felt that this 
was of the first consideration. I mean to cover later this 
petition proposition. Later on I intended to refer to future pro- 
ceedings in case there were any need. That is not what 
troubles me most. It is the bold statement of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, who has undertaken to tell what our committee 
has not done, while as indicated by our record his statement 
was inaccurate. I am perfectly certain that some people— 
not all, of course, but some people—who have signed this peti- 
tion have done it under the misapprehension that the man who 
introduced this bill had been gagged by the committee—if 
that is the interpretation. I do not now intend to discuss 
the measure on its merits but later on. It has been pulled 
in, however, by the heels, as it were. 

The question arises as to whether or not under the circum- 
stances you want me in an easy running way to say it is 
not so, and let it go at that, or whether the House is entitled 
and almost obligated to get the facts. You want to get them. 
If you want me to do what you might call glossing it over, 
I can gloss it over, and in some way, without transgressing 
the rules, indicate the attitude of other people. It is subter- 
fuge in one case and square off the bat in the other. The 
statement is made that we haye a new order of things and, if 
it is going to wind up with less “ bunk” and more frankness, I 
am glad that the time has come when we do get into a condi- 
tion of that kind. 

According to my recollection, between the 25th of March 
and the 16th of April, yea, even between the 25th of March and 
the 16th of April, inclusive, several times—I will not say 
exactly how many, but several times, as my recollection tells 
me—the committee had an opportunity to vote and bring out 
a bill which is of interest to us here. They voted the other 
way, as I remember it, three times. [Laugliter.] 

What are the reasons for that? I think that the policy of 
the committee was to clear its desk of bills which they had 
had under consideration, and I believe that the members of 
the committee felt that they should not have everything up 
in the air all the time, and I am further of the mind that the 
committee as a whole felt that they had better get partially 
finished bills out of the way and dispose of them one way or 
another. They proceeded to do it, and then in accordance with 
what has taken place since then in the committee, as every- 
body knows has happened, we have taken up several bills, 
and we have taken them up for the purpose of getting an open 
space free for new subjects, I remember one man on the 
committee told the others distinctly, in a friendly way, not too 
officially, that it would seem as if we sheuld take the trans- 
portation matter up as a unit, because there are many bills 
on transportation that are more or less interwoven, all bearing 
on the general subject of transportation, and all must be con- 
sidered, if it were to be done wisely, at the same time. 

We have at the moment a beautiful illustration of this idea. 
We have a dozen bills affecting the “truth in fabric” and 
„ merchandise misbranding,” They differ more or less one from 
another and it seems to me, from my talks with the members 
of the committee, that it is their opinion that we are doing 
well to take these bilis up together. I am not going to argue 
it now, but I think the course of wisdom would be to let the 
committee determine upon the course of procedure on transpor- 
tation matters. 

If we are to go on and have statements made to the public, 
to excite, it may be proponents or opponents of this and that 
and the other legislation, as to the attitude of the committee, 
it is clear enough that in a little while we shall be in an 
awful mess. We shall be accused of doing things that we do 
not do, Our committee is being represented by one of its 
members as having refused to do a certain thing. I do not 
remember it, I just do not remember it, [Laughter and ap- 
pluuse.] As to our declining to give it consideration at any 
time, past, present, or future, I am of the same state of mind, 

So much for that. I want all Members of the House to 
realize that while we are not thin-skinned as a committee or 
as individuals in the discharge of our duties, we do not like 
to have it go out, as affecting the Congress of the United 
States, that any committee of its own selection would be guilty 
of crowding to the wall any bill which had merit enough to be 
considered if it were properly available and otherwise qualified. 
I believe the committee is sorry, indeed, to put it mildly, that 
they have without warrant been held up to that censure.- 

To show you the interest which has been taken in these 
bills, Mr. Speaker, would I be regarded as working improperly 
if I took a chance on a little other information of a different 
character? I want to do the right thing. [Laughter.] 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know to what the gen- 
tleman refers. 

Mr. WINSLOW. In that case I would like to afford the 
Chair an opportunity to determine. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has unanimous 
consent to do that. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I did not understand that. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent was given to the gen- 
tleman to refer to the records of the committee. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Well, I had not any more to refer to. 
[Laughter.] But as indicative, my brethren, of the extent to 
which this great country of ours is wild about the subject of 
this particular bill, I have brought in here the entire corre- 
spondence from the files of the committee. I will not read it, 
mind you, but there it is, and there are not over 12 communi- 
cations, and if I have the right I will tell the facts, There 
were three letters in favor of the legislation; these are two, 
miscellaneous in character in the way of interrogations as to 
when the bill might be considered, and there are seven op- 
posed to the bill, and five of those are from organized railway 
labor organizations. That would suggest that perhaps there is 
more than one point of view in respect of the merits of the 
Barkley bill. 

In addition to that the chairman does not remember a single 
application for early consideration of this bill or any consid- 
eration except from a committee of four or five representing 
the four great brotherhoods of the railroad employees who 
came to see me 30 minutes before we went into session on the 
morning of the day we had set to determine a schedule, and 
they insisted that that morning, not the next morning, but 
that morning, we determine to take up this bill forthwith. 
Aside from that we have had no urgency whatever for the con- 
sideration of this particular bill. 

I want to say further. Gentlemen, I have tried to give you 
straight facts. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. When I attempted to ask this question of 
the chairman of the committee the Speaker ruled that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts could not answer a question as 
to the action of the committee, but now the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has unanimous consent. Did not this bill come 
up in committee and was not a motion made for a specific 
date upon which hearings should be begun upon the bill? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes; or virtually so, as appears in record 
of the committee, as follows: 


Mr. Banklur moved that, beginning with next Tuesday, April 1, the 
committee proceed to hold hearings on Mr. Coorzu's bill for locomotive 
inspectors, Mr. Hocn's resolution with reference to survey of rates, and 
upon the railway labor act which Mr. BARKLEY introduced. 

Mr. Houpp.asron moved as a substitute that the committee take up 
the Cooper bill to-morrow morning, March 27, at 10.30 a. m. 

Mr, Guanau moved as an amendment to Mr. HuppLeston’s substi- 
tute that the hearings on the Cooper bill begin Friday, March 28, and 
that in the meantime representatives of the railroads be advised in 
respect of the hearings, which was carried as shown by the following , 
roll-call vote requested by Mr. GRAHAM : Ayes, 16; nays, 5. 

Mr. HvuppLeston moved to amend his substitute as amended thit as 
the first business following the conclusion of the Cooper bill the com- 
mittee take up the Hoch resolution. Carried. 

Mr. Banknx moved to amend the substitute as amended that upon 
conclusion of the consideration of the Hoch resolution the next order 
of business shall be hearings upon H. R. 7358. Lost, as shown by the 
following roll-call vote requested by Mr. BARKLEY : Ayes, 9; nays 11; 
absent, 1. 

Mr, Hawes moved to amend the substitute as amended that following 
the consideration of the Hoch bill the next order of business of the 
committee be the consideration of the truth in fabric and misbranding 
bills jointly. Carried, as shown by the following roll-call vote requested 
by Mr. Hawes: Ayes, 13; nays, T; absent, 1. 

A vote was then taken on Mr. BAnkLBy’s original motion as amended 
which was carried. 

A vote was then taken on Mr. BARKLEY’S original motion as amended 
by Mr. HuppiesTon’s substitute as amended, which was carried, 


Mr. RAYBURN. Well, that is quite accurate. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will show what seems to have heen the 
minds of the members of the committee, and I will take oc- 
easion, as long as the gentleman has brought it up, to tell you 
the real facts which are of importance, On the 26th of March, 
when we had our meeting as to procedure, we voted that the 
first business to be taken up would be the Cooper bill, That 
was a bill to provide for an increase in the number of in- 
spectors for the Interstate Commerce Commission in order 
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that locomotives which are in service in the country might 
be looked after more carefully. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. How much more time does 
the gentleman require? Five minutes? Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman may have five minutes 
more. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask that he may 
have 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous cousent that the gentleman from Massachusetts may 
proceed for 10 additional minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINSLOW. ‘The Cooper bill was urged by railroad em- 
ployees of all classes; it was approved by. the representatives 
of all railroads, big and little. There was no objection to it 
and we passed it promptly after two or three days inquiry 
and rewriting the bill. 

Then our committee further voted on that day to take up 
the Hoch resolution, which was a transportation matter and 
did not indieate the likelihood of much contention. It affected 
the establishment of a rate structure and we tackled that; 
we have since considered it at great length and have not quite 
finished it, 

The next day, after two or three discussions and votes, we 
virtually came to a direct contest in the committee as to 
whether we should proceed, after spending two or three days 
on a general lot of bills, with the Barkley bill, so-called, or the 
truth in fabric aud merchandising bills grouped together, and 
the committee voted to take up the truth in fabric and merchan- 
dising bills, because I think they had come to know that those 
subjects had been long before the committee and they were 
very much agitated throughout the country by business people, 
by consumers, by woolgrowers, by cotton growers, by silk 
manufacturers, and so on. 

There were great numbers of people interested and there 
were great quantities of correspondence. So we voted to wind 
up the miseellaneous bills which we were then discussing, 
and then to take up the truth im fabric and merchandising 
bills, which we are doing now, and it was the understanding of 
the committee, as I remember it—and I am speaking very 
earnestly to that effect—that after the truth in fabrie and 
merchandising bills came up we would reopen the whole field 
of possible inquiry and consideration, with the understanding 
that when that time came this so-called Barkley bill would eome 
up with other transportation bills for direct consideration as te 
procedure. 

-We have never declined to give hearings on the Barkley bill, 
and we have never refused to have the bill eonsidered, but 
we simply decided to let it go along with bills on railway 
matters, such as 15-A and many others, and we expected to 
work it out in due time; but that is a question we will have to 
handle on another score. I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Raysury] that 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Since the motion to establish an order of 
Procedure with reference to bills, has not the committee met 
either five or six days every week? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Oh, yes; they have been doing that every 
week for so long I ean not remember when it started. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Following the so-called Cooper biil, was 
not the next bill taken up for consideration the so-called Hoch 
resolution? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Quite true. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Which provides for a general survey of 
transportation questions with a view to a new rate structure, 
and that took several days of the time of the committee, 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. It might be interesting to the House 
to know that this bill, which has been referred to by my friend 
from Kentucky so affectionately as considered in Senate 
subcommittee, after five or six days of hearings, when they 
shut off the hearings without allowing all the witnesses to 
testify, has not been heard of since by any action from the 
subcommittee or the general committee. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? The gen- 
tleman has stated he is speaking for the committee. 

Mr. WINSLOW... No; I have not intentionally. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman was understood by 
many of us to say that. 

Mr, WINSLOW. I do not want to create that impression. I 
am speaking as chairman for the integrity of the members of 
the committee. I de not speak for them. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And not by committee authority? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him one question? If the gentleman does not find it in- 
convenient, will he not attach to his remarks a statement show- 
ing what bills cone by his committee have been considered 


thus far by the House; and, secandly, what bills have been 
reported by committee and not yet considered by the House, 
always adie bridge bills, bills of a local character, and con- 
fining the statement to bills of a general character? 

Mr, WINSLOW. I will try to do that. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. And I will say to my friend—and 
he knows how much I respect hint—that very early in the ses- 
sion I introdueed a bill, not of any very extensive interest, per- 
haps, but a bill in which I have faith. I have endeavored to 
secure a hearing of that bill or some consideration of it for 
months and without success; nevertheless some interest in the 
bill is manifested throughout the country. The Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for instance, has written to the gentleman 
with reference to that bill, and I think it is a measure which 
ought to be considered. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will say to the gentleman I think so, 
too, but there are about 178 others whose proponents think 
likewise, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am afraid my friend is looking at 
the forest and not seeing the trees, and that we will never have 
any of the bills individually dealt with, with such a mass 
of bills pending in his committee, which it seems to be unable 
to handle. 

Mr. WENSLOW. That is not quite the question under dis- 
cussion, but I would like to say in answer to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moonz] that I do see the forest and 
the trees, and can easily discriminate between the oak and 
the dogwood. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. In view of the fact that the committee has 
many bills of great importance and in view of the further fact 
it has not time to consider even a small proportion of them, 
would it not be wise for the House to relieve the committee 
— yp burden and discharge it from the consideration of this 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is a chestnut. We had better not 
wesley that subject because we do not know where it will 
ea 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proeeed for five minutes on the Barkiey bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has probably the widest and most 
dificult jurisdiction of any committee of the House. We have 
pending before our committee at the present time something 
like 200 bills. There is not the slightest chance that the com- 
mittee, by sitting 10 hours every day for four years, could hold 
hearings on all those bills. 

Congress has now been in session for four and a half months. 
During that time, as the calendar of the House will show, the 
Committee. on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has not re- 
ported a single bill of prime importance. As the minutes of the 
committee, which have been ordered by unanimous consent to 
be printed in the Recor, will show, we have not even held 
hearings on any bill of prime importance. 

The most important subject in the jurisdiction of our com- 
mittee is transportation, and yet, although that is the prime 
reason for the existence of the committee and should properly 
comprise the bulk of its activities, we have not yet taken up 
that subject during the present session of Congress. 

The committee discharge rule was particularly intended for 
just such a situation as that which exists in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It was particularly designed 
for just such bills as the railroad labor bill, the Howell-Barclay 
bill. The committee has had this bill for more than 30 days, 
as provided by the rule. The committee, by reason of its failure 
to take action on that bill, is now subject to discharge under 
the rules of the House, 

Whether or not the committee has good reason for not hav- 
ing considered this bili I do not eare to enter into. The 
majority in the committee “are wise and honorable men. 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not what made 
them do it. They are wise and honorable and will, no doubt, 
with reasons answer you” and their constituents. Suffice it 
to say that they have flatly refused to consider this bill. 
Here is a bill championed by the two millions of railroad 
employees of this country and by all of the regular organiza- 
tions of workingmen. It has been referred to our committee, 
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and its proponents haye been denied the courtesy of even a 
hearing. The committee, as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Wiystow] admits, has definitely and pointedly refused 


to set any day for its hearing and consideration. There is 
no chance that the bill will ever come before the House ex- 
cept by the operation of the “committee discharge rule.” It 
is only if Members respond to the appeal of the workers and 
sign the petition to discharge the committee that the bill can 
ever be brought before the House for consideration. 

I reveal no secret when I say that this bill was prepared 
by the representatives of the 20 labor organizations con- 
nected with transportation, and by their advisers. The- bill 
has been under preparation for nearly two years and has 
been given most careful consideration, Hearings upon the 
bill have already been completed by a Senate subcommittee. 
Those hearings are now in print and will be ready for dis- 
tribution very shortly. Any Member who wants to study the 
bill now has the same opportunity to read the record before 
the Senate committee that he would have if we had held the 
hearings before our committee. 

Not only is this bill championed by the 20 labor organizations 
connected with transportation but by the American Federation 
of Labor and every regular labor organization in this country 
affiliated with it. The real question now is, shall the voice of 
these toilers of America be stifled? The question is, shall 
their bill upon which they have set their hearts and which 
they want enacted into law be considered by the House or 
shall it be pigeonholed by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I ask for two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The representutives of the labor or- 
ganizations had analyzed the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce before their bill was introduced; they had 
studied its personnel; they knew the bill would never be heard ; 
they knew that it never would be reported. There is no use 
pretending to the contrary. The bill was introduced with 
the knowledge that it would never be heard by the committee 
and never be reported, and that the only chance for its passage 
was to bring it before the House under the operation of the 
“ committee-discharge rule.“ One hundred and forty Members 
of the House have already signed the petition for. discharge. 
If there be 10 additional Members whose hearts warm to the 
call of men who labor, who do the hard, dirty, and disagree- 
able work of America—if there be 10 such Members, then let 
them show their friendship by putting their names on the peti- 
tion. Let them respond and give the bill a chance to be con- 
sidered in the House. Do not dodge the issue, gentlemen. 
That petition is a permanent record of the House, it will be 
circulated at a million firesides as Labor's roll of honor.” 
Are you a friend of the working man? I call upon those of you 
who profess to be to prove your faith by putting your names 
on the petition. That is the way you can serve him now. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND DEPARTMENT OF LABOR APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 8350, the 
Departments of State, Justice, judiciary, Commerce, and Labor 
appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. TiLso in the 
chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: : : 

BURBAU GF NAVIGATION 


Salaries: For the commissioner and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia in accordance with “the classification act of 
1923,“ $55,140. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman, I wish to refer briefly to 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Navigation and to the 
salary that is paid to this official. Members of the House know 
that I have never proposed to increase the salary of any of 
these higher-paid officials, and I do not propose to do so at this 
time, more particularly because the matter was not brought 
before the committee or submitted to the House in a formal 
munner and is not in order under the rules. 


The Commissioner of the Bureau of Navigation in the De- 
partment of Commerce is Hon. D. B. Carson, who comes from 
Tennessee, I think the administration is to be congratulated 
on the fact that it has been able to secure a gentleman of such 
high type and such splendid executive ability as Mr. Carson 
to head this very important bureau in the Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Carson is a gentleman who has always drawn 
a much larger salary than that that is being paid to him as 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Navigation, which is only 
$4,000 per annum. He took this position from a sense of public 
duty and in order to be able to render his Government a public 
service, There is not a man connected with this administra- 
tion, or any other administration that we have had, who is a 
higher type of citizen than Mr, Carson, and he is a gentleman 
of great executive ability, 

Under the reclassification law I understand the salary of 
this position will be fixed at $5,200, which is a pretty good 
Salary in its way but not when compared with some salaries 
fixed by the Reclassification Board for other positions, cer- 
tainly of no greater importance than this. I can not help but 
feel that in the consideration of the importance of this par- 
ticular position and the type of man which should be placed 
at the head of it, the Reclassification Board has failed to give 
this position the consideration which its importance deserves. 

As I said, the salary of the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Navigation is $4,000 per annum. He is compelled to frequently 
muke trips in the field on business connected with the bureau, 
and the per diem allowance is not sufficient to meet his actual 
expenses while away from headquarters in Washington. He 
is performing the service he is now rendering at a personal 
sacrifice, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Temessee, Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Why should the United States Government 
not pay a man sufficient traveling expenses to keep him where 
he is out on business? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think it should. I do not think 
the Government ought to ask any of its officials, whether high 
or low, to perform service for the Government at a personal 
financial sacrifice to themselves. I want to refer briefly to 
what Mr. Carson has done since he has been Commissioner of 
Navigation in the interest of the service and in the interest of 
the Government. The commissioner has recently proposed the 
collection of fees for services to vessels and in connection with 
the enforcement of navigation laws which would aggregate 
more than 25 per cent in the cost of the operation of our 
vessels, 

Some months ago he made a thorough investigation of the 
harbors and prepared un extensive report pointing out the 
economies which could be effected amounting to approxi- 
mately $400,000 per annum if put into effect. 

As I stated, the commissioner of this bureau has under his 
direct supervision a very large force of men employed on navi- 
gation work at the various ports in the United States, and it is 
absolutely necessary, if the commissioner expects to be able 
to render the service that he ought to render, and to have that 
supervision of this large force that he ought to have, for him to 
visit these ports frequently. He must do so in order to be able 
to render such service as the people have a right to expect 
him to render. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. E 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Recently there has been trans- 
ferred from the Navy Department to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion the settlement of international radio accounts, involving 
the handling of over $500,000 in settlements and the taking 
over of an additional force. It is also proposed to transfer 
the personnel engaged in the admeasurement of vessels from 
the Treasury Department to the Bureau of Navigation, which, 
of course, will increase materially the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the Commissioner of Navigation. The work in connec- 
tion with radio bas increased to a large extent during the past 
three years and is increasing daily, as we all know. There is 
employed a large number of inspectors throughout the country 
in the examination of the various broadcasting stations, which 
are steadily increasing in number, and it is also the duty of 
such fnspectors to examine the instruments on various steam- 
ships in order to see that such instruments are in perfect 
working condition before sailing. In addition to his present 
duties, there is now pending in Congress a bill which, if it 
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becomes law, will transfer to the Bureau of Navigation the 
Steamboat Inspection Service. 

In the same bill it is also provided that certain functions of 
the United States Shipping Board, which it is proposed to trans- 
fer to the Commerce Department, may become a part of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation. I cite this to show the very great impor- 
tance of this particular bureau in the Department of Commerce, 
and the importance of having at the head of this bureau a man 
of the highest type and the greatest possible efficiency. You 
ean not usually expect to get a man of that type and that ef- 
ficiency to take charge of these very important duties and this 
large force and assume this great responsibility for the salary 
now being paid to the Commissioner of Navigation. 

The duties of this position are highly specialized and tech- 
nical, requiring an intimate knowledge of the code of naviga- 
tion laws and a general knowledge of similar laws of other 
maritime nations. The decisions rendered directly affect vast 
public interests, the decisions under an administration of the 
mortgage act of 1920, for instance, affecting hundreds of millions 
in value, the prompt movement of water commerce, the safe- 
8 of the lives of millions of people using this means of 

ansportation, extending to our vessels all possible benefits un- 
der the admeasurement laws, and administering the numerous 
laws for the benefit of seamen, both at home and abroad; also, 
the operation of a patrol fleet and the administration of the 
wireless laws, which amounts to the work of a bureau in itself. 
There can be no proper conception of the Bureau of Navigation 
work unless it is clearly understood that approximately one- 
third of the entire customs service of the country works under 
the direction of and in the administration of laws under the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Navigation, this force 
being in addition to those estimated for directly by the bureau. 
Adequately to perform these duties requires a comprehensive 
grasp of the economic and. industrial changes as they affect 
shipping and seamen here and abroad, and in the wireless com- 
munication field, that the commissioner may be prepared, as 
required by law, to draft legislation to meet the exigencies of 
the service. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken this time simply to call attention 
to the importance of the splendid work being rendered by 
Commissioner Carson. As I stated, it is not my purpose to 
offer an amendment to increase his salary, because it would 
not be in order under the rules of the House, and, in addition 
to that, it has never been brought properly to the attention of 
the committee from the Budget Bureau. I make this state- 
ment in the hope that the Reclassification Board, which has 
fixed higher salaries for chiefs of bureaus of certainly no 
greater importance than that of the Bureau of Navigation, 
may consider this matter and do justice to this position— 
not simply to the gentleman who now heads it, but in justice to 
the position itself, because this, I repeat, is one position in this 
Government among a number of others which should be paid 
a reasonably good salary in order that the Government may 
get just the type of man that the administration is now so 
fortunate in having at the head of this bureau. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Admeasurement of vessels: To enable the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to secure uniformity in the admeasurement of vessels, including 
the employment of an adjuster of admeasurements, purchase, and ex- 
change of admeasuring instruments, traveling, and incidental expenses, 
$4,500. 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a 
legislative inquiry. On Tuesday of this week I asked unani- 
mous consent that the House should adjourn over Good Friday. 
It was objected to by the administration leader. Thereupon I 
made the request that he should provide the House with the 
presence of a quorum on this Good Friday. He said he would, 
That is all. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Preventing overcrowding of passenger vessels: To enable the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to employ, temporarily, such persons as may be neces- 
sary, of whom not more than two at any one time may be employed in 
the District of Columbia, to enforce the laws to prevent overcrowding of 
passenger and excursion vessels, and all expenses in connection there- 
with, $14,000. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This is an appropriation of $14,000 to be used by the 
Secretary of Commerce. Can he apply any part of that appro- 
priation to pay inspectors or attorneys? How is he to employ 
men to enforce the law in regard to the overcrowding of steam- 
ers and excursion boats? 

Mr. SHREVE. Under this appropriation certain men are 
maintained in the service whose business it is to stand on the 


pier when the ship is being loaded with passengers, and with a 
counting machine ascertain how many people are going on the 
ship. They know also the number of people that the law allows 
the ship to carry. When that number is on the ship, then they 
close the doors and no more are allowed to go aboard. 

Mr. WATSON. The appropriation is only for temporary em- 
ployment? s 

Mr. SHREVE. It is only temporary. Originally there were 
45 men employed, but owing to the increased excursion busi- 
ness, particularly around the ports of Philadelphia and New 
Vork, we had to increase the number up to 51. 

Mr. WATSON. There are over 10,000 miles of coast line. 
How is it possible for 45 men to take care of all excursion 
boats, which includes not only small but large vessels? 

Mr. SHREVE. The customs service works in conjunction 
with these people. There is a sort of comity between them for 
cooperation in this matter. Besides, in another portion of the 
bill patrol boats are taken care of. 

Let me say that sum is not sufficient, but it does a great 
service. These men are used in the great, populous centers, 
where the need is great, where the people are likely in a few 
minutes to greatly overload the yessel—are rushing on 1,000 
and 2,000 more than the boat is allowed to carry. 

Mr. WATSON. There are a number of places where only 
small boats are in service. Accidents frequently occur on these 
waters. 

Mr. SHREVE. We would like to overcome that if we could. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I will say the hearings show there were 
924 counts made and the number counted was 6,143,441 pas- 
sengers, 

Mr. WATSON. I note within two or three years there have 
not been as many accidents on excursion boats as previously. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the pro 
forma amendment. I would like to ask the Chairman if there 
is any provision whereby the steamship companies refund or 
pay the charges charged for this service? 

Mr. SHREVE. No. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to this fact, that the Government of the United States 
renders enormous service to individuals through the country 
for which no charge is made. If the Congress of the United 
States, in my judgment, would appoint some committee of the 
House to study these departments to ascertain where reasonable 
charges could be made for services rendered, a very large rey- 
enue would result. Now, there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment should maintain many of the beneficent services that it 
does and give services for the benefit of individuals free. They 
should pay something for those services. Now these depart- 
ments are constantly called upon for services that are simply 
beneficial to the applicant as an individual and if the Congress 
would make provision to charge a small fee, a reasonable fee, 
you would be astounded at the enormous amount of revenue 
“that would be drawn into the United States Treasury. Now 
there is no reason why the steamship company should not pay 
something for this service. There is no reason why when an 
oil company in Oklahoma wants a certified copy of a lease in 
the department down here for its own special benefit and use 
that it should not pay the Government for that service. Now 
we have a provision in the Interior Départment as to many in- 
strumentalities that are in the department, and there are 
many departments of this Government rendering service every 
day requiring the employment of an unusually large clerical 
force whereby a small fee could be paid for the service rendered. 
It is true the Government is not run to make money, but there 
are many things where if we would charge a reasonable fee 
a great lot of money would be paid in and help to pay the cost 
of these clerks. Now we are constantly talking about the in- 
crease of clerks, increase of employees in the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and there are an enormous number of people em- 
ployed, but when you come to figure out the enormous services 
that the Government renders, free services to the public and 
individuals, then you can see where it becomes necessary to 
have an unusually large number of employees. We either ought 
to do one of two things. We ought to commence to curtail 
the great widespread services that are being given, and if we 
ean not, then we ought to inaugurate a reasonable fee to be 
charged for these services. I just wanted to call this to the 
attention of the committee. I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Equipment: For apparatus, machinery, tools, and appliances used in 
connection with buildings or work of the bureau; laboratory supplies, 
materials, and supplies used in the construction of apparatus, machinery, 
or other appliances, including their exchange; piping, wiring, and con- 
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struetion incident to the installation of apparatus, machinery, or 
appliances; furniture for laboratories and offices, cases for apparatus, 
$71,000, 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to | 


change the semicolon in Hne 3, page 61, at the end of the word 
“bureau,” to a comma. This is current law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Contingent expenses: For fuel for heat, light, and power; office ex- 
penses, stationery, books, and periodicals, which may be exchanged 
when not needed for permanent use; traveling expenses (including ex- 
penses of attendance upon meetings of technical and professional 
societies when required in connection with standardization, testing or 
other official work of the bureau); street-car fares not exceeding 8100; 
expenses of the visiting committee; expenses of attendance of American 
member at the meeting of the International Committee of Weights 
and Measures; supplies for operation, maintenance, and repair of 
passenger automobiles and motor trucks for official use, including their 
exchange; and contingencies of all kinds, $44,500. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Suxeve: On page 61, line 9, 
strike out the word “contingent” and insert in Meu thereof the word 
“ general.” 


Mr. SHREVE. This is an error. We have another con- 
tingent appropriation, and this is for general expenses. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Testing struetural materials: For continuation of the investigation 
of structural materials, such as stone, elays, cement, etc., including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $230,000: 
Provided, That as much of this sum as necessary shall be used to 
eolleet and disseminate such scientific, practical, and statistical tu- 
formation as may be procured, showing or tending to show approved 
methods in building, planning, and construction, standardization, and 
adaptability of structural units, including building materials and codes, 
economy in the manufacture and utilization of building materials and 
supplies, and such other matters as may tend to encourage, improve, 
and cheapen construction and housing. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I notice you have an appropriation of $230,000 for 
the purpose of investigating building material. Now, to whom 
Is this information disseminated, if the gentleman knows? 

Mr. SHREVE. This information is disseminated first by 
the Bureau of Standards. They compile it.and then put it in 
the hands of the document room, and most of that information 
fs sold. It is in book or pamphlet form, and can be found in 
the document room. 

Mr. McKEOWN, A charge is made? 

Mr. SHREVE. A charge is made. I will say to the gentle- 
man there is considerable revenue coming back. Following 
the suggestion the gentleman made a moment ago in regard 
te economy in this particular instance, we are getting back the 
cost of this material. 

Mr. McKBOWN. That is my idea; if we are to spend this 
money to make the investigation, this information ought to be 
worth something to the man who wants it. 

Mr: SHREVE. That is correct. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Testing miscellaneous. materials: For testing miscellaneous materials, 
such as varnish materials, soap materials, inks, and chemicals, includ- 
ing supplies for the Governmeent departments and Independent estab- 
Ushments, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
in the field, as authorized by law, $45,260, 


Mr. SHREVE, Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to make a correc- 
tion. In line 14, page 63, correct the spelling of the word Gov- 
ernment.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Standard material: For purchase, preparation, analysis, and dis 
tribution of standard materials to be used in checking chemical analy- 
ses and in the testing of physical measuring apparatus, including, per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $10,000, 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to change a word 
on line 11 of page 68. “Material” should be in the plural. It 
should be changed to “ materials,” 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Olerk will be au- 
thorized to make the correction. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


During the fiscal year 1925 the head of any department or inde- 
pendent establishment of the Government having funds available fer 
| scientific investigations and requiring cooperative work by the Bureau 
| of Standards on scientific investigations within the scope of the fune- 
| tions of that bureau, and which the Bureau of Standards is. unable to 
perform within the limits of its appropriations, may, with the ap- 
| proyal of the Secretary of Commerce, transfer to the Bureau of Stand- 
| ards such sums as may be necessary to carry on such investigations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall transfer on the books of the 
Treasury Department any sums which may be authorized hereunder, 
and such amounts shall be placed to the credit of the Bureau of Stand- 
| ards for the performance of work for the department or establishment 
| from which the transfer is made. 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee if he can tell us what are 
the “fundamental problems involving industrial developments 
following the war”? That language is found on page 67, 
line 9, which we have passed over. I note in that paragraph 
an appropriation in the considerable sum of $173,820 is made. 
Is it for any technical development of any kind? Does the 
gentleman know what is contemplated? 

Mr. SHREVE. This has reference largely to matters that 
developed during the war, the technical investigation of fun- 
damental problems. We took this matter up very carefully 
with Mr. Burgess, the Director of the Bureau of Standards, 
and I propounded to him this question: 


Mr. Suuzye. Here is a larger item for technical investigations and 
cooperation with the industries upon fundamental problems involved in 
the industrial development, following the war, ete, That is an inerease 
of $30,000. What are you doing under that appropriation, and what do 
you propose to do? 

Mr. Burcuss, Regarding the increase on that, Mr. Chairman, the net 
increase is about $6,000, the rest of it being taken up on reclassifica- 
tion. We have some thirty-odd preblems coming under that investiga- 
tion, which of course is our fund which brings us im yery close eontact 
with a very considerable number of American industries, One, for 
example, is the question of the utilization of gas. 

Mr. TIxXxHau. That is a new American industry, is it? In other 
words, I want to bring out, if possible, what you mean by new Ameri- 
can industries.” 

Mr. Bundxss. The gas industry, I will agree with you, would hardly 
be considered as a new industry. We have interpreted this appropria- 
tion to be available for industrial research on problems which should be 
answered by a Government agency involving experimental work, where, 
the industry was in such a situation that it meeded us. In that sense 
it is new. For example, the gas industry is to-day in a situation that 
we are up against the case ef a good many deaths due to the use of 
gas appliances, the situation being due to the coal situation a year or 
so ago. More and more gas appliances are being used. The proper 
development of the design of those gas appliances, the testing of them, 
and the proper use of gas in connection with household use, we thought 
was of sufficient urgency to go into this type of a problem. It is new 
in that sense, that the problem was relatively an insignificant one up 
until the recent coal situation, but it is now a very vital problem and 
of great public interest. 

Mr. TinkHamM. It seems to me that the word “new” there is mot 
very graphic, 

Mr. BurGess. You mean fn this particular item? 

Mr. TIN KRAM. In this particular item. 

Mr. Burepss, That interpretation of the word “new” is subject, of 
course, to a differance of opinion. 

Mr. Snnnvx. It is new in the sense that it has never been considered 
before, isn’t it? 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes; in that sense. Take, for example, another item 
that we have been working on, the question of the performance and 
characteristics of batteries. The battery industry as such is in effect a 
new industry. Batteries were made, of course, before the advent of the 
automobile and the use of batteries more generally elsewhere. We have 
been able to save, for example, in this battery investigation—there is 
no question about it—a very large sum indeed to the country. The 
question of determining the specifications, the best types of batteries, 
the problems of batteries, their use for different purposes, the use of 
the characteristics of the acid involved, and the different metals going 
to make up the plates, that all makes for the economy of operation. 

Mr. OLIVER. In other words, the conditions which you have detailed 
show the necessity of a study of this subject at this. time? 

Mr. Bundzss. Yes. Here is another one E might mention, the ques- 
tion of the properties of ammoniu. The refrigeration industry, as Mm- 
dustries go, is fairly a new industry, We haye been able to determine 
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at the bureau the complete properties of ammonia. 
finished. It is on one sheet of paper. We can by curves graphically 
get everything that can be known about ammonia that is of interest to 
the refrigerating industry, That has just been completed, 


That has just been 


Mr. TINKHAM, But that is not a new industry. 
of an old one. 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes; if you emphasize the word “ new,” Mr. Tinkham, 
I agree with you, and I would have some difficulty in making an argu- 
ment, You take the question of dye investigation. There, again, I 
think I would agree that, although clothes have been dyed ever since 
man has existed, pretty nearly that, nevertheless the dye industry in 
this country is a new industry. i 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think probably that would be true. 

Mr. Drake. Do you think it would be advisable to make that word 
„newer“? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Oh, of course, there is no necessity for that. 

Mr. SHreyy. We will not be technical about that. 

Mr. Burgess. On the dye investigation we are working on the im- 
provement and standardization of dyes in that connection. We are 
putting some of this fund into optical instruments, for example. Again, 
that is a new industry in this country, unquestionably, and that we 
are working at. Another item that has come up recently for the indus- 
try does not exist in this country practically, which we are working on, 
has a technical name of dielectric losses in cables. The cables up to the 
present time have all been manufactured in England, and they prac- 
tically own the cable business. It is highly desirable for us to have a 
cable industry in this country. We have been working on the charac- 
teristics of gutta-percha substitutes and rubber modifications and the 
electric phenomena concerned. 

Mr. TinkuAM. That is, submarine cables? 

Mr. Burgess. That is mainly submarine cables. That is practically 
a British industry at the present time. The question of high voltage 
investigations is treated under this appropriation. Here again, 
although the electric industry is an old one, the question of the very 
high voltages is relatively new in this country, and particularly in 
certain parts of it. ; 

Mr, TINKHAM. Do you call very high voltages anything above 25,000? 

Mr. Buragss, I think that is a general acceptance. Even 10,000 is 
ordinarily considered high, and they run up now to over 100,000; but 
high yoltages I would rate as between 1,000 and 100,000. 

Mr. TINKHAM. We have quite a number of electric trunk lines that 
carry 52,000 volts, have we not? 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes. Of course, in arid regions in California they have 
been highly developed, but the thing is to develop them in the nonarld 
regions, 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think in Boston we have some main trunk lines 
which carry as high as 52,000 volts. 

Mr, BURGESS, There is an industry which I want to mention, which 
we are putting in a little from this fund—the electroplaters industry. 
That industry has been in a purely empirical situation since metals 
were deposited from liquid. We have been able practically, in part at 
least, as far as copper plating is concerned, to put that industry on 
its feet. So we do know what we are doing when making a copper 
deposit. We are working on nickel and other materials at the present 
time. In other words, this is a particular industry that we have been 
able, so to speak, to bring out of the woods, 

Mr. TINKBAM. Using the words “new American industries,“ how 
long will you need this appropriation, if you can state, as a continuing 
appropriation, with reference to the so-called “New American indus- 
trics”? 

Mr. Burçress. Perhaps I should say the wording is not the best pos- 
sible, but I consider that the work is of the greatest fundamental 
interest to American industry and of the greatest benefit to the Ameri- 
can public. 

Mr. TINKHAM. And should be, so far as you can see, continuous? 

Mr. DBurorss. Most emphatically, because there are new phases 
coming up constantly. The projects under this appropriation are all 
definite projects, and continue until we have that project completed, 
and then we take up something else. I might cite another type of 
problem that we have under this, and that is in connection with metals 
and gases. We do not ordinarily think of metals as containing gases, 
but they do; and the effect of gases on metals in my opinion is one 
of the most important, and will be in the next few years determining, 
factors in the quality of metals. We are working on this appropria- 
tion in connection with that method of determining the presence of 
gases in metals, the method of detecting them, and the method of 
eliminating them, That in effect makes a new industry really—the 
production of steel as related to the elimination of entrained gases, 


Mr. WHITH of Kansas, I am heartily in accord with the 
purpose of the appropriation sought to be secured, and I feel 
enlightened by the statement of the chairman of the sub- 
committee. Of course we have established many hundreds of 
new industries where we have the natural resources. I am 
heartily in favor of it, I was wondering what the specially 


It is a development 


new industries were, and the gentleman has answered my 
question, 

Mr. SHREVE. The committee raised the question as to 
what was meant by new industries. They have, of course, to 
deal with both new and old industries. For example, the bat- 
tery industry is a new industry. Improvements have been 
made in electric batteries, especially those made for the use of 
automobiles. Dyes, of course, were used before this investiga- 
tion, and the same with respect to other things. Possibly the 
term “ new industries,”.as I understand it, would be applicable 
to all these conditions, 

Mr, WHITE of Kansas. The gentleman’s answer is satis- 
factory. I was simply desirous of knowing, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


General expenses: For supplies, repairs, maintenance, and incidental 
expenses of lighthouses and other lights, beacons, buoyage, fog signals, 
lighting of rivers heretofore authorized to be lighted, light vessels, 
other aids to navigation, and lighthouse tenders, including the estab- 
lishment, repair, and improvement ef beacons and day marks and pur- 
chase of land for same; establishment of post lights, buoys, submarine 
signals, and fog signals; establishment of oll or carbide houses, not to 
exceed $10,000; Provided, That any oil or carbide house erected here- 
under shall not exceed $550 in cost; construction of necessary out- 
buildings at a cost not exceeding $500 at any one light station in any 
fiscal year; improvement of grounds and buildings connected with light 
stations and depots; restoring light stations and depots and buildings 
connected therewith: Provided, That such restoration shall be limited 
to the original purpose of the structures; wages of persons attending 
post lights; temporary employees and field force while engaged on 
works of general repair and maintenance, and laborers and mechanics 
at lighthouse depots; rations and provisions or commutation thereof 
for keepers of lighthouses, working parties in the field, officers and 
crews of light vessels and tenders, and officials and other authorized 
persons of the Lighthouse Service on duty on board of such tenders or 
vessels, and money accruing from commutation for rations And pro- 
visions for the above-named persons on board of tenders and light 
vessels or in working parties in the field may be paid on proper vouchers 
to the person having charge of the mess of such vessel or party; 
reimbursement under rules prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce of 
keepers of light stations and masters of light vessels and of lighthouse 
tenders for rations and provisions and clothing furnished shipwrecked 
persons who may be temporarily provided for by them, not exceeding 
in all $5,000 in any fiscal year; fuel and rent of quarters where neces- 
sary for keepers of lighthouses; purchase of land sites for fog signals; 
rent of necessary ground for all such lights and beacons as are for 
temporary use or to mark changeable channels and which in conse- 
quence can not be made permanent; rent of offices, depots, and wharves}; 
traveling expenses; mileage; library books for light stations and ves- 
sels and technical books and periodicals not exceeding $1,000; traveling 
and subsistence expenses of teachers while actually employed by States 
or private persons to instruct the children of keepers of lighthouses; 
all other contingent expenses of district offices and depots; and not 
exceeding $8,500 for contingent expenses of the office of the Bureau 
of Lighthouses in the District of Columbia, $4,192,500. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moyes to strike 
cut the last word. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I would like to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee if the amount carried here under the item of “ gen- 
eral expenses ” is thé amount allowed and carried in the appro- 
priation bill last year for that same purpose? 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that the Budget 
Bureau made a serious cut under the estimate of the Lighthouse 
Bureau—$140,000 in this item—and I am happy to say to the 
gentleman that the committee restored this item. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am glad you did, in view of the need of the 
Lighthouse Service and the great functions which it performs. 

Now, on page 78, anticipating somewhat, there is another cut 
made in that item under the head of “public works.” I would 
like to know why it was done by the committee. 

Mr. SHREVE. We made a restoration there, which was re- 
ferred to in the opening remarks of the chairman. I think wa 
restored about $60,000. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What was the other portion which was not 
restored? 

Mr. SHREVE. Some new ships. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But this provision that you have restored 
renders possible new work for necessary navigation aids to be 
carried on in the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. SHREVE. We felt that it was sufficient to allow the 
bureau to function as it has done in the past, and that the 
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werk will be kept up of the same eharacter as it bas been 
maintained for past years. 

Mr. BRIGGS. You thought this would provide the amount 
necessary for all new navigation aids? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. That was our intention. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Public Works: For constructing or purchasing and equipping light- 
house tenders and light vessels for the Lighthouse Serviee as may be 
specifically approved by the Secretary of Commerce not to exceed 
$100,000, and for establishing and improving aids to navigation and 
other works as may be specifically approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, $473,000; in all, $573,000. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment.offered by Mr. Jounson of Washington: Page 73, line 4, 
after the word “exceed,” strike out “$100,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “‘ $200,000.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, this is an amendment to add $100,000 
for the use of the public works im connection with the con- 
struetion, , and equipment of lighthouse tenders, and 
other aids to navigation. The Budget Bureau slaughtered the 
Lighthouse Service to a considerable extent. The committee 
of which the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SHreve) is chairman restored a part of the sums requested, 
but not enough. 

In my opinion this additional sum is needed, and needed 
badly. It is for afds to navigation in all waters. Part of it 
shoutd be spent in the Pacifie Northwest. The district which 
I have the honor to represent here is nearly surrounded by 
several hundred miles of navigable water. ‘Fhe Columbia 
River runs on one side of my district for 200 miles, navigable 
for 140 miles, or until you reach the Cascade Locks, and is 
navigated by deep sea vessels for most of that distance. Fifty 
miles from the great city of Portland, Oreg., toward the Pa- 
einne Ocean, on the Columbia River, in the State of Washing- 
ton, there has been established a new city, which in a year’s 
time has grown from no persons to a population of perhaps 
10,000 or 12,000 souls. The prediction is made that in a few 
years there will be 50,000 or 60,000 persons there. The Long- 
Dell Lumber Co., of Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Mis- 
souri, are moving their holdings to that new city. Big vessets 
go and come from all parts of the United States and of the 
world. They depart loaded with great cargoes of Humber, so 
that aids to navigation are needed and lighthouse equipment 
of the kind mentioned in this paragraph is needed. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainty. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. There are other large con- 
cerns which have gone in there? _ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, many of them, and 
at Vancouver, Wash., and elsewhere. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington, The Kansas City Coal & 
Coke Co., which is a company of immense propertiens? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. A little of the addi- 
tional money will be used to help Vancouver, Wash, and 
Portland, Oreg, but the Columbia River only participates in 
a part of this, and the amount should be $500,000, The amend- 
ment we are offering to the paragraph of the bill affeets im- 
provements of this kind in all parts of the United States: We 
have océan commeree, the Pacifie coast, the Texas coast, and 
the Atlantic coast, and even places: on the big navigable rivers. 

You must remember that the Pacific Northwest is w compara- 
tively new country, but it is growing very fast and developing 
rapidly in a commercial way. But it is woefully in need of 
every kind of aid to navigation. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Wilt the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes 

Mr. MeKEOWN: How much is it anticipated will be re- 
quired out of this sum? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am not able to say exactly, 
but it will probably provide for one lighthouse tender, which 
is badly needed in that river, and also provide for other har- 
bers, some navigation aid for Grays Harbor and Willipa 
Harber. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Your shipping is increasing very rapidly? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, yes; by leaps and 
bounds. I would like to say for the information of those here 


that tt is really sad for those of us whe Hve in the far 
northwest corner of the United States that we are forced to 
compare our aids to navigation with those of our sister 
country of the north, across the Strait of Juan de Fuca, British 
Columbia, a great and growing Provinee of Canada. Although 
they have far less people than we have they pay much more 
attention to lighthouses and ether aids to navigation, They 
want the world’s ships. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Is it not true also that the recent dredging 
of the channel in the Columbia River has located the channel 
in places where it did not rum before, and that these places 

ver many miles whieh have never been marked with lights 
or aids to navigation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Quite so—neither lights nor 
buoys, and they are badly needed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is very 
natural that gentlemen representing different sections of the 
country will ask for what they think they ought to have for 

ý NSON ef Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. r = 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to say it is mot only 
natural, but quite right. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I do not deny the right, and it is very 
natural, But there is an orderly way of procedure, and we 
have been p: in that orderly way. The only thing 
which came before the Committee on Appropriations was a 
recommendation of $511,500 for the activities referred to in 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Washington, 
and the committee recommended a total of $573,000 The 
$511,500 is made up as follows—but before giving the items let 
me state this. Mr. Putnam said: 


Wonld the committee like any further information about the 10 items 
that are specified here for public works? 
The chairman of the subcommittee said: 


I think you put those in the reeord Inst year. I will ask you to do 
this, to give us the items for the record where you propose to use this 
money this year. 

Mr. Putnam said this: 


I might say this list bas been selected to cover the most urgent items 
out of a much larger list recommended by our district officers and the 
shipping interests, and they are arranged in what we consider their 
relative importance. 


The items making up the $511,500 are as follows: 
Lighthouse vessels 


— —— —— —ü—M 


Cape Spencer Light Station, Alaska i 
CCC ; 
navigation, F T Bossi 5 5k. — ee 
Aids to na tion, Galveston Ba at Houston Channels, Tex. 100, (00 
Aids to navigation, Ludington, Mich. UC CUA TS ed A 20,000 
ir Vas ba 
o Un on wa orfo: a, u- 

fort Inlet, N. VVV 25. 000 
Aids to navigation, Sandusky Bay, Ohio 23, 000 
Aids to navigation, Washington, Oregon, and California_____ 50, 060 


Now, Oregon, Washington, and California under this distri- 
bution are getting their fair proportion of the amount. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will ask the gentleman to 
remember that the Oregon, Washington, and California ocean 
coast line represents 2,000 miles, and it is the equivatent of 
many States on the Atlantie coast, while the sum previded for 
that great coast line fs a mere trifle. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize that, but there ere other places 
where the ocean const line is long and important. 

Then there is such a thing as there being a limit to the 
amount that can be expended for given activities, It must be 
realized that everybody in the United States is demanding 
economy while everybody in different sections of the Unitet 
States is demanding additional appropriations. Take the 
different sections of the country, and when they join in the 
aggregate they demand economy, but wher different sections 
are segregated they demand extravagance. So there is only 
one safe policy to pursue, and that is to make the policy 
nation-wide and in the aggregate and not in segments, 

It is true, of eourse, that you can spend more meney every 
day everywhere, but everybody is. demanding that we shall 
spend less. Now, are we going to spend less or are we going 
to spend mere? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Aids to navigation come a 
little bit outside of the pinch of economy. We can pile one 
Shipping Board vessel up in the mouth of the Columbia River 
and lose more money in a jiffy than you are trying to save 

ere. 

Mr. MADDEN. But who is the one to decide this question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Congress is obliged to deter- 
mine it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Congress finally acts, but that question has 
not been determined here and it has not been given the kind of 
consideration that justifies affirmative action. It ought not to 
be considered seriously until it has been considered elsewhere 
and until the question of finances is given the kind of consid- 
eration that the public sentiment of the Nation demands. 

I hope the amendment of the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Jonnson] will not prevail. I would like to be able to 
fayor what the gentleman wants and what every other gentle- 
man wants, but we are charged here with the responsibility of 
conserving and not destroying the public financial integrity. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Tes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have been in Congress 12 
years. J 

Mr. MADDEN. So have I, and several more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In all that time I have been 
able to secure an authorization for but one public building; 
that was 10 years ago, and to this day I have not received the 
authorized appropriation, er any part of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Neither have I, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Or anything of that nature, 
but have striven hard all the time for aids to navigation and 
by tremendous effort have secured in that enormous territory 
half a dozen lighthouses, and does anybody regret that? 

Mr. MADDEN. When the gentleman talks about not getting 
a public building, I want to say this to him: I come from a city 
of over 3,000,000 people, where we have $50,000,000 of annual 
postal receipts, and where we have been handling the mail on 
the sidewalk for 12 years. We have not been able to get a 
building and we are not so unreasonable that we demand the 
impossible. We are willing to help. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have not been demanding 
that, either. I have had an authorization for a building for 10 
years. 

Mr, MADDEN. When the gentleman says he can not get 
15 he is no differently situated from any other Member of this 

ause, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The reason is because I im- 
prene: res of the things most needed for the most 
pepple, 

Mr. MADDEN. Nobody gets all that they want. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not through yet. 

Mr. MacLAFPFERTY. I beg your pardon, The gentleman 
was talking about public buildings and I thought he had quit. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I have not quit. I say nobedy gets 
all that he wants, and why should the gentleman from Wash- 
ington be an exception, or the gentleman from Oalifornla? 
Everybody knows there is a great dearth of public buildings 
for the transaction of the public business, but everybody also 
knows that if you undertake a public building program you 
will do it at the expense of the taxpayers and you will only 
get 50 cents worth of work for every $1.50 you pay out, and 
the time is not ripe to begin that, and it will not be ripe until 
the people themselves have got through with their building 
program to establish housing facilities for themselyes. It 
would be a crime for the Government to enter upon a program 
in competition with the citizens who maintain the Government 
when the citizens have been struggling along at high prices 
to build roofs over their heads. All you will do, if you carry 
on the program that you outline, will be to make the cost 
to fhe people twice what it is, without accomplishing any 
purpose whatever. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to trip lightly from London 
to Paris, or in other words, from public buildings back to the 
little matter in hand, which has been mentioned in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 1 know the 
coast that it is to protect by this amendment. I 
know it very well indeed, and in listening to my friend from 
Illinois proclaiming the necessity for economy—and he is 
right—I am wondering if, after all, it is economy when I re- 
member how the steamship Valencia, a few years ago, because 


of inadequate lights.on the coast off the State of Washington, 
went ashore at a sacrifice of 136 lives, 

Mr. MADDEN. And there were a lot of destroyers went 
ashore without any reason whatever, 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Les. 

Mr. WATKINS. All the more reason for the appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was without any reason whatever. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. That is true. 

Mr. MADDEN. You do not say anything about the lives lest 
on them. 

Mr. MacLAPFERTY. The district that it is proposed to pro- 
tect here we in this House well know, as has been said, covers 
in the neighborhood of 1,500 miles, and we ask the protection 
that this House can give by raising this figure so that it is per- 
missible to expend not more than $200,000. The bill reads $100,- 
000, and if we who happen to live in that far section of our 
country—and there are mighty few of us—did not stand on this 
floor on an occasion such as this and try to impress upon you 
the necessity for saving American lives and American property 
we would be remiss in our duty. Ido not propose to branch off 
into a discussion of public buildings, although I could talk about 
that; but this is a very important thing to us and we are here 
as the mouthpieces of that far section of our country and we 
want you to help us protect the lives of our people and the 
property of the American people. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. Yes; I yield. 

2 MADDEN. I did not start the public building. discus- 
sion 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Neither did I. + 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Washington started it 
and I just answered what he had to say about not being able 
to get something, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What I undertook to say 
was that I was waiving those claims for appropriations of 
more yital and more general importance, and seem to have 
started the distinguished gentleman into action, 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman would not have got the other, 
anyway. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Maybe not. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we are all for economy, but economy sometimes might 
be designated penny-wise and pound-foolish, and whenever lives 
are at stake or whenever property is in danger, if you can use 
a little money to save life or property, I claim it is a judicious 
investment, and not only that but it is the duty of this House. 

I notice that the Appropriatiops Committee frequently cuts 
down an n that the Budget has recommended, but 
usually whenever you want to go over that Which the Budget 
has recommended it says, Oh, no; stay within the Budget.“ 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Do you not frequentiy cut down the 
Budget? 

Mr. MADDEN. We do, and it is our business to cut down 
when we have the facts to justify It. 

Mr. WATKINS. With reference to whether the matter is 
Justified I want to read the committee a statement which comes 
from the Commissioner of Lighthouses in the Bureau of Light- 


houses, Department of Commerce, Mr. G. R. Putnam. It is as 
follows: 


Regarding the need of additional aids to navigation on the Columbia 
River, I have to advise you that this subject has been given careful 
consideration, and a preliminary study has been made of desirable 
improvements in lights and other marks for this rtver between Port- 
land and the sea. The Lighthouse Service considers that such improve- 
ments are desirable and justified by the traffic on this river, but funds 
are not available to permit taking up this work at the present time. 
I have pleasure in advising you, however, that it will be given due 
consideration in connection with the preparation of the next estimates 
to be submitted for the Budget. 


That shows that it has been considered, and in view of the 
traffic and in view of the safety of human life, we ask for 
the approval of the amendment. I am saying to you that the 
Columbia River is the second largest river in the United States, 
and upon that river is located a city and seaport seventh in 
Size in exports in this great country, and the customs district 
is fourth of all the customs districts of this great country. 
` Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the genfleman state where that state- 
ment was made that he just read? 

Mr. WATKINS. That statement was from a letter to me 
dated February 29, 1924, and signed by Mr. Putnam, the Com- 
missioner of Lighthouses. 
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Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Did the facts as stated in the letter get to 
the Budget or the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. WATKINS. I am not able to say, but I do know this: 
I have been informed that last year the Budget and the Appro- 
priation Committee gave $713,000 for this work. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true, I think, or it may be more, if 
the gentleman will permit; but we gave more this year than 
they asked for, $64,000 more than they asked for. 

Mr. WATKINS. You should have given $164,000. more than 
they asked for, for the traffic justifies it. The vessels entering 
that port have increased 304 in 1923 over 1922. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Seventy-five thousand dollars was all 

they asked for for the project, and we have given them $64,000. 

Mr. WATKINS. Why did you not give them $75,000? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. The economy problem entered into it. 

Mr. WATKINS. You are going to endanger human life, you 
are going to endanger property, you are going to endanger the 
traffic on the second largest river in the United States because 
you fail to appropriate money enough to save and protect 
human life and property. Why do I say that human life and 
property may be endangered? Because of the increase of 
traffic in that district, because of the loss of human life in the 
past, because of the loss of property in the past. The Commis- 
sioner of Lighthouses says it is justified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Ships come to these north 
Pacific ports from all over the world and from all parts of the 
United States. 

Mr. WATEINS. Certainly. Every flag under the sun and 
from every port in the universe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. MADDEN) there were 34 ayes and 81 noes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. JOHNSON 
of Washington and Mr. Mappen as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 45 ayes and 54 noes. * 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COAST AND GÊODETIC SURVEY 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, including maintenance, repair, or operation 
of motor-propelled or horse-drawn vehicles for use in field work, and 
for the purchase of surveying instruments, including extra compensa- 
tion at not to exceed $1 per day for each station to employees of the 
Lighthouse Service and the Weather Bureau while observing tides or 
currents, and the services of one tide dbserver in the District of Co- 
lumbia at not to exceed $1 per day, and including compensation, not 
otherwise appropriated for, of persons employed in the field work, and 
commutation to officers of the field force while on field duty, at a rate 
not exceeding $3 per day each, to be expended in accordance with the 
regulations relating to the Coast and Geodetic Survey prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, and under the following heads: 


Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, thirteen years ago there was installed in the Coast and 
Geodetic Building, across the way from the House Office Build- 
ing, a device of marvelous intricacy and of great value not 
only to the Coast Survey but to the people of the entire country 
and perlays to the world. The device in question is called a 
tide-predicting machine. It is an aggregation of wheels and 
levers, cogs and pinions, over 14 feet long, taking up an entire 
room. 

By that machine one man can do the work of 75 to 100 
mathematicians, and it has been doing that for 13 years. 
Will you try to visualize the financial importance of that 
device aside from its wonderful effectiveness as a scientific 
instrument? I have made a brief calculation of the wages of 
the mathematicians employed by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey ranging from $1,800 to $2,400 per year. Assuming that 
the salaries of the mathematicians who would otherwise have 
had to calculate and predict the tides tediously by logarithms 
and trigonometry were only $1,800 a year per man it would 
mean that this device has saved this Government $2,340,000 in 
salaries alone, 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Just at that point: I was at the Geodetic 
Survey yesterday and they said that in addition to the hundred 
mathematicians the expenses of probably 150 or 200 other em- 
ployees were also saved to the Government by reason of this 
invention. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is a new factor in the calculation that 
ought to be considered. My thought in bringing this to the at- 
tention of the House at this moment is to lay a tribute on this 
desk before this Congress and the American people to the 
energy, the zeal, the learning, and fidelity of three men, poorly 
paid, who devised and built this wonderful mechanism after 
long years of arduous study and toil. 

First I mention Dr. Rollin A. Harris, now passed to his 
eternal rest, At the time that he gave his heart and soul to 
this work he was getting the munificent salary of $2,400 a 
year. He died on January 20, 1918, aftér a lifetime of faithful 
service to his country, and there is not a resolution, there is 
not a suggestion of acknowledgment anywhere of the magnificent 
service which he rendered. If he had been a native of France, 
his name would be enserolled on the highest arch in the Acad- 
emy of Science. During his life he would have received a rib- 
bon and the medal of the Legion of Honor. Republics, however, 
are ungrateful. They are more than ungrateful, they are 
indifferent. I want in this feeble way to pay a tribute to this 
splendid man. I hope some time it may occur to the gener- 
osity of some man in this House, preferably the chairman of 
the appropriate committee, to introduce a resolution by which 
some testimony may be given to his kin of our recognition and 
appreciation of his splendid service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Another of the men who were engaged in 
this work was Ernest Georg Fisher. He is now retired after 
a lifetime of faithful service, and is receiving the munificent 
sum of $60 a month as a pension. The other man engaged in 
this remarkable work was Leland P. Shidy. He is still in 
the bureau after years of long service, drawing the mu- 
nificent salary, as a scientist and mathematician of $2,400 
per year. 

It is my hope that the Members of this House will give a little 
thought to the meager pay accorded by this Government to the 
faithful employees in the various scientific bureaus of our depart- 
ments, and where they render, as in the invention and construc- 
tion of this tide-predicting machine, some strikingly meritorious 
service there ought to be some special form of recognition and 
reward in addition to adequate increase of salaries. They be- 
long to no organization, they belong to no union, but they 
devote their attention faithfully to the work intrusted to them 
without complaint or murmur. ‘They take a delight in the 
work they are doing, and in their achievements they reflect 
great credit upon themselves, upon this Republic, and upon the 
age in which we live. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have supposed that this reclassification 
would take care of these worthy men. They have no one to 
take any special interest in them, and I would think that the 
Reclassification Board would pick out men of this type and see 
that they had adequate compensation. i 

Mr. GRIFFIN. This tide-calculating device is nicknamed the 
brass brains of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The reclassifi- 
cation act is also brass brained in the matter of its classifica- 
tions. It does its work mechanically, without thought of com- 
parative values or the importance of the work achieved. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. McKEOWN. I agree with the gentleman, and I am in 
accord with what he is saying with reference to the necessity 
of taking some interest in the men who have no one specially 
to care for them or for what their compensation is, One of the 
most disconcerting things to an American Citizen is to see a 
faithful servant, such as one of these men who has not been 
down here harassing Congress, being overlooked and not paid 
proper. compensation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pacific coast: For surveys and necessary resurveys of coasts on the 
Pacific Ocean under the jurisdiction of the United States, $250,000. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered: by Mr. MILLER of Wastungton: Page 74, line 10, to render the assistance you are chimoring' for; ff 80, T will be 
after the words “United States,” strike out “$250,000” and Insert | glad to have that explanation. 
MIDLER 


“ $314,800,” 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this Is putting 
the appropriation for 1925 exactly what it is this year. 
is a very important piece of work. Only 15 per cent of the. 
coast line of Alaska is surveyed. There is not a State on the 
Pacific seaboard: where 50 per cent of the coast line is surveyed. 
In my own State less than: 45 per cent of the coast line is sur- 
veyed. We have to-day out on the coast four coast survey 
steamers, the Discoverer, the Surveyor, and two others, One 
of those ships: will have to be laid up unless this appropriation 
is made: what it is this year; Under an arrangement with the 
Philippine Islands and the Insular Government, out of the 
$250,000 allowed they received $75,000:. That leaves: $275,000 
for the entire Pacifie coast, Including: Alaska. 

Now there is great development on our coast. We are a new 
country: We have not had appropriations: for 180 years for 
surveying eur coasts as: they haye had along the Atlantic, for 
finding: the rocks and meals and eurs is a far bolder coast than 
the Atlantic: Every few days, never a month passes but what 
some ship goes to the bottom, hung up on some bayonet rock that: 
has neyer been located by a survey. It is to do. this: work, 
gentlemen, that we are asking for this: little modest: increase of 
$64,300, to put it back just exactly to, what it is this year. 
This. bill, gentlemen, is, under the estimate of the Budget, and I 
wish that the committee could see its way clear to accept. this 
and give us the same amount. for next year that we have this 
yeur and at least keep these four vessels employed and let us 
get after a while our Pacifie: coast, surveyed and the danger 
ponia marked similar to what you have on the, Atlantic sex- 

oar 

Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I will. 

Mr. LHA of California. In this cennection I would like to- 
call attention that in the last 24 years there have. been 286- 
vessels. wrecked in the waters in which it is now proposed. to. 
retard this work. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. The gentleman from California 
[ Mr. MAcLA¥F¥rrry] spoke a moment ago about the loss of the Fa- 
lencia, gotng on the rocks on the way ftom San Francisco to 
Seattle, going upon an uncharted rock, and I think 138 lives were 
lost on that ship and a ship worth $3,000,000 went to the bottom 
because eur coast is unsurveyed. There fs altorether'a different 
coast line on the Pacific. & thousand-fathom line runs to some 
2 miles from shore, in other places half a mile from the shore, 
where you plunge off into a perfect gash in the earth and then 
pass on a shoal; or there may be a bayonet rock sticking up 
that no man has discovered. It can not be located other than 
by the wire dragnet, and it is that class of work that this Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is performing there: The Pacific coast 
from San Diego to Seattle is only 50 per cent surveyed and the 
10,000 miles of Alaskan coast only 15 per cent. We ought to 
have next year the same amount we have this year, so the work 
may go on without delay, and it will not be necessary to take 
any vessels out of commission and tie them up. 

Mr: SHREVE. Mr. Chairman and! gentlemen: of the eom- 
mittee, at first blush when we notice the reduction of $61,500, 
page 30 of our report, it looked! a little formidable, but when 
you come to make an analysis of the situation it is not so bad. 
Now, T have in my hand a recapitulation that was made by the 
Bureau of the Budget. In the estimate for 1925 they made a 
reduction in personal services. In 1924 it was $48,750. The 
estimate for 1925 as provided in this bill is 584000 Now, for 
supplies and materials there is anotlier pikce where a cut was 
made. Last year it was 8227000 in round numbers, and this 
year $136,000. In communication service there was an in- 
crease from $450 in 1924 to 8471 in 1925. Traveling sS 
another ineresse; in 1924 $14,000 in round numbers, and in 
1925 $15,000. And for transportation of things there is a re- 
duction in 1924 512,090 reduced te $7,008 in 1925. Printing 
and binding, a little item this year, $68, nothing im last year's 
appropriation. Now’ the item: ef furnishing heat and light, 
1924 was $300. It is now $2,795. Rent item, 1924, $2,150). amd 
new under our appropriation which we are provided, for it is 
$3,601. Repairs, and here is another item; last year they, had. 
$100. far. repairs, aud this year we give them $16,452. for repairs. 
Supplies, miscellaneous, current expenses, last year $1,400. 
This year. we give 33,079. In equipment in 1924 they had, $6,7 
700 and. we are giving, this: year $29,627. 

Mr. MILLER. of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr, SHREVE. In a minute I will answer, Now, gentleman, 
explain to me where this $61,000 can be used, and which one 
of these items it is proposed to increase and how you are going 


of Washington. T can state to the gentleman 


right now. Colonel Jones, Chief of the Const and Geodetic 


Survey, said’ if we did not allow this he would have to tie up 
one of these four steamers, 

Mr. SHREVE. That is not stating 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I am telling the gentleman that 
the Chief of Coast and Geodetic Survey told the gentleman: in 
his hearings that if he did not allow this amount. he would 
have to tie up one steamer. Now come across; I have told the 
gentleman one of the items: 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
done sometime, will it not? 

Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, Now, wrecks are occurring. 
from time to time and will continue if this charting is not done, 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman. has expired. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee; I just want to emphasize the point made in the ques- 
tion asked the chairman of the committee by the n 
from Washington that this work has got to be done, that it is. 
going to be done, and must be paid for by the United, States. 
It is only a question of what constitutes economy in doing it. 
Here is the testimony that if the money is not supplied this 
year in the amount it was last year—and they certainly 
must have convinced the committee last year they needed it 
or they would not have appropriated it—that one of these ships: 
now operating will have to be tied up. You now have on the 
ground: an organization that: is. engaged in doing this work. 
You will be dispersing this organization, and seme- time in 
the future when a larger appropriation is. made you will have 
to make a new organization. 

But that is not all. There is no economy in postponing for 
a year the work that you know yow are going to have to do, 
and thereby invite unnecessary disasters in the loss of two or 
three ships a year and, may be, a large number of lives? 

Mr: MaADbDEN. Mr: Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SWING. Tes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Upon what ground does the gentleman make 
his statement that we are. going to lose two or three ships? 

Mr. SWING. T took my first ocean voyage last summer—it 
was not much of a yoyage—only from Sun Diego ta Seattle. 
But I was new on the sea water, and it caused me to read the 
ocean news quite carefully, and within the 20 days required 
to make that trip from San Diego to Seattle’ the newspapers 
carried reports of three ships that had gone on the rocks and 
two of them were reported to have gone on uncharted roelis. 
It was on that that I based my statement. There are large: 
areas that are uncharted; and I think I have as much right to 
say that in that uncharted area there are dangerous- rocks as 
anyone has to say that. there are not, and each year, at a 
terrific loss of property and of life, we are finding out through 
disaster the loeation of these uncharted rocks. That is not an 
economic way to ascertain the whereabouts. of these hidden 


This chart will have to be 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SWING. Tes. 

Mr. LDA of California. Is it not a fact that these three 
efficient ships, that. are now engaged in. this work were: put en 
the werk in consequence of specific acts. of Congress in the last. 
two years, and that: this provision. in the bill will take off one 
of those ships that Congress authorized to be put there 18 
months ago? 

Mr. SWING. That is the effect af the testimony of Colonel 
Jones: before the: committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like myself. to. quate 
Comer Jones who is in charge of this work. Colonel Jones 
is the best advocate of his own cause that there is in the world. 
He is one af the smartest men I have: ever eome in contact 
with. He ix the best: speeiab plender D ever knew. He ean cry 
or laugh or act in any way that he thinks will accomplish Bis 
purpose. [Laughter.] He is an actor of the finst class: He is 
a very enthusiastic man, a smart, bright, clean fellow. He isa 
good man for the job he occupies. But he is the best all- around 
pleader to, get money out af the Treasury that L ever saw in 
my life. If the crowd of men on the. Committee on Appropria- 
tions are not on their. guard all the time, Colonel Jenes will get 
all he can from the Treasury. [Laughter.] I do not mean that 
in an objectionable sense. A 
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Mr, MILLER of Washington. I move that those objection- 
able words be cut out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. F will take that out. It was 
an offensive sense, either. 

But let us see what Colonel Jones says about this. Mr. 
Gxtrrix wanted to know the period of time between the two 
maps that Colonel Jones presented for the consideration of the 
committee, and Colonel Jones answered; 


It is eight years, from 1915 to 1923. 
Then Mr. GRIFFIN asked 


Has your work been facilitated in any way during this period to 
show such a gain in area of surveys accomplished? 


Now, let us see what Jones says. This is on page 384 of the 
hearings. I read: 


Colonel Jones, Yes, sir; materially. In addition to our haying these 
modern ships to specd up this permanent work, due to the ingenuity 
of one of our officers, the wire drag, which has been so vital in 
contributing to the progress and accuracy of the surveys, especially 
of southeastern Alaska, Commander Heck, who has been on this wire 
drag work for nine years, undertook when it was a very crude, unde- 
veloped medium for surveying rocky waters, and at that time we used 
a drag of 2,000 or 2,500 feet in length and made two or three knots 
an hour, due. to his ability and constructive mind, this drag has been 
developed so we can use it as long as 8,000 feet at 7 or 8 knots 
an hour. That has, in my opinion, brought this phase of our work 
to a conclusion in 8 years instead of 15 years. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a short question right there? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Just where in that paragraph 
does Colonel Jones cry? f 

Mr. MADDEN. He was not crying then. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to ask the gentleman if that 
drag is with the committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. They use the drag with the committee when 
they can. But they do not always succeed. Of course, there 
would not be so much complaint if they always succeeded. But 
I will say that if outsiders, not to speak of Members, succeeded 
in every case we would be swamped. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. : } 

Mr. MADDEN. May I have two minutes more? . 

Mr, MILLER of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? z 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me read another word from Colonel 
Jones: 


There has been also a marked improvement in vessels, surveying in- 
struments, sounding machines, and surveying methods. The following 
table gives an excellent idea of just how improved machinery, etc., ex- 
pedite work and thereby decrease unit cost. 


Now, I imagine, from the statement made by my distinguished 
friend from Washington [Mr. MILLER], than whom there is no 
man in the world that I think more about [applause]—I love 
him; his character is good; I love him 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. It depends on how you come 
through here 

Mr. MADDEN. But not $60,000 worth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman mean to 
give the impression that this work is completed? 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean to give the impression that it is 
being expedited and that the unit of cost is being lowered. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If it is done at one time, it 
will not have to be done again. 

Mr. MADDEN. There may be a flood some time and the 
waters may wash some rocks down. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Does the gentleman fear it is going 


not said in 


to be completed too soon? 


Mr. MADDEN. No. We might lose some more destroyers, 
We lost some out there, you know. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I wish the gentleman would 
read page 382 of the hearings and see what Colonel Jones said. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does he say? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. He says: 


Colonel Jonns. Now, you asked me some time ago what would happen 
under this appropriation. I would like to tell you, please. 

As the appropriation stands this moment, all our ships, barring the 
Pathfinder in the Philippines, must be tied up for a period. If there is 
eny furtber reduction the Pioneer must be tied up for 12 months, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. i 

Mr. VAILE. Both parts of the statement are correct, are 
they not? 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to answer what the gentleman asked 
about. A few years ago when they asked for $12,000,000 for 
fuel for the Navy I said they ought not to have it. 

I proved they ought not to have it and they admitted they. 
ought not to have it themselves after they had been on the 
witness stand for 30 minutes. They withdrew the application 
and then they made it again. Finally we gave them $6,000,- 
000, and that was $1,500,000 more than they should have had 
and I knew it at the time. Finally the Secretary of the Nayy 
sent me a letter saying they had saved $1,500,000 out of the 
$6,000,000 we gave them, and they said what they were pro- 
posing was to tie up every naval ship to the docks. Now, 
Jones says they will have to tie these ships up if we do not 
give them this money, but I call your attention to the fact 
that these ships are not sailing very much; they are out there 
with surveying parties and they are tie@up most of the time 
while the surveying parties are out doing the surveying. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. No. k 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course it is true; they are tied up while 
the surveying parties are at work. 

Mr. LEA of California. I think if the gentleman will read 
the testimony he will find that the ships are not tied up but 
that they go out as mother ships. I want to compliment the 
gentleman on the good work he has done with reference to 
these surveys, because he made it possible to provide modern 
ships which can do the work efficiently and cheaper. But 
these ships go out as mother ships and carry all of this material 
with them. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am very grateful to the gentleman for his 
frank statement about what we have done. We have given 
them ships; we have given them men and money and every- 
thing they ought to have in every bill and in the bill now before 
us we are giving them everything they ought to have, so that 
this amendment ought not to be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
not going to mention the interst Alaska has in this amendment, 
but I want to speak of the economy contained in the amend- 
ment submitted by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

There are two ships on the Pacific coast in the survey depart- 
ment and they were originally mine sweepers. At the close of 
the war these ships were taken over by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and converted into surveying boats. The expense of 
reconditioning and placing implements on board was in each 
ease $100,000. The Government valued these mine sweepers 
at $500,000 eache so that the investment, as they stand today, 
in each ship is $600,000 and it requires $64,000 to keep them 
both in operation, and if that amount is not appropriated one 
will have to go out of commission. There is no property which 
deteriorates as rapidly from nonuse as ships, 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Yes, 

Mr. MADDEN. I deny the statement that the boats will have 
to go out of commission. I say they will not and I say they 
have all the money they need, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. | Well, the Chief of the Coast and Geo- 
detie Survey asserts that they will absolutely have to go out 
of commission, or, at least, that one will go out of commission, 

Mr. MILLER of Washington.. Please read this statement 
by Colonel Jones as found in the hearings. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman from Ilinois- ac- 
cept the statement or shall I read it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I accept nothing, so read it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Colonel Jones, in reply to a question 
asked by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] 
said this: L 


Mr. TixKk HAM. I notice you are reduced $64,000 from last year. What 
work will have to omit on account of that reduction? 

Colonel Jones. Congressman TINKHAM, We will have to tie up one of 
our vessels for a whole year, and, in addition to that, we will have to 
curtail the activities of others, In other words, we will have to work 
them a number of months and then stop this work when the funds give 
out. This is carrying on the continuation of the program, no extra 
work, that we started last year, and which I have indicated om this 
chart by specific localities under the names of the ships. 
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“Now, Mr. Chairman, if that one ship is placed out of commis- 
sion and tied up to the docks at Alameda it will require four 
men to care for her, a petty officer and three of a crew. The 
cost of that will probably be $7,000 or $8,000. It is difficult to 
estimate the cost of that, but I think that is a very conservative 
estimate for the care of ships. Then the reconditioning of that 
ship when she is again put in commission, provided it is within 
a year, would amount to approximately $10,000. 

Now, it can not be economy to say that that ship should go 
out of commission for the lack of a little over $40,000, when we 
consider the work which that $40,000 will do. So I submit that 
in the interest of economy it would be wise to adopt this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman being in doubt, 
the committee divided, and there were—ayes 36, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as gollows: 


Employees at fish-cultural stations: Thirty-four superintendents, at 
$1,500 each; foremen—13, at $1,200 each, 1 51,080, 1 $1,000, 1 $960; 
fish-culturists—4 at $960 each, 36 at $900 ; apprentice fish-culturists—6 at 
$900 each, 1 $780, 7 at $720 each, 88 at $600 each ; custodian of lobster 
pound, $720; custodian, $360; engineers—2 at $1,100 each, 1 $1,000; 
2. machinists, at $960 each; firemen—2 at $720 each, 8 at $600 each; 
cooks—-2 at $900 each, 1 $480; in all, $184,620. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
ae pe word “each” after the figures “$900” in line 17, 
page (9, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sureve: Page 79, line 17, after the 
figures “$900” insert the word “ each.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: ° 


Propagation of food fishes: For maintenance, repair, alteration, im- 
provement, equipment, and operation of fish-cultural stations, including 
$15,000 for Saratoga, Wyo., of which not to exceed $8,000 shall be 
available for construction of buildings, general propagation of food 
fishes and their distribution, including movement, maintenance, and 
repairs of cars, purchase of equipment and apparatus, contingent ex- 
penses, temporary labor, and not to exceed $10,000 for propagation 
` and distribution of fresh-water mussels and the necessary expenses con- 
nected therewith, $386,250. * 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Cakfornia moves to 
strike out the last word and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to ask the gentleman in charge 
of the bill what provisions are being made for protecting and 
saving food fish by the Bureau of Fisheries? 

Mr. SHREVE. Does the gentleman have reference to the 
Alaska service? f 

Mr. RAKER. No; I am talking about the United States. 
You have provided a lot of money for the propagation of food 
fishes. I will illustrate what I am talking about. In Pyramid 
Lake, in Nevada, which is supplied by the Truckee River 
water coming from California, and a part of it from Lake 
Tahoe, in the latter State, there are thousands and, I think, 
tens of thousands of dollars’ worth of fish being destroyed 
to-day—fine trout a foot to two and a half feet long—and if 
that continues much longer the trout in that Pyramid Lake, 
Truckee River, and Lake Tahoe will be entirely destroyed. 
The people of that country will be deprived of food fish as 
well as thousands of people whe come into that country in the 
summer for food fish. 

Mr. SHREVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAKER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, n 

Mr. SHREVE. What is causing the destruction of those 
fish? 

Mr. RAKER. In the first place, there is a dam in the lower 
part of the river, and they are allowing another dam up above 
there, and there is ‘a ditch taking the water out of the stream 
at Derby Dam, and then they are allowing to come into the 
stream refuse and sawdust and material from various factories, 
which is practically destroying all the fish in that stream. 
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Mr. SHREVE. In reply to the gentleman I will say that, in 
my opinion, that is purely a State matter. I know up in 
Pennsylvania we take care of all situations of that kind. 

Mr. RAKER. But the stream is in two States. 

Mr. SHREVE. Could not each State take care of it within 
its own boundaries? 

Mr. RAKER. We have been trying to do that, and I have 
been wondering what the Bureau of Fisheries has been doing 
in that connection in the propagation of food fish. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that I know of 
no legislative authority which would permit the Bureau of 
Fisheries to go into that work and protect the fish as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. That is what I wanted to know about. 

Mr. SHREVE. I am not familiar with any law that would 
be applicable to that situation. As I understand it, it is 
purely a State matter with reference to the pollution of 
streams, care of fish, and so forth. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we are conducting a fish-rescue station along the 
Mississippi River, which has become of very great value. 
After the high waters in the spring these little fishes are 
washed out into the bayous and the department then comes 
along and reclaims them and takes them to the rescue station. 

Mr. RAKER. I ought to know more about this work than 
I do. I know about it on the Truckee, Lake Tahoe, and Pyra- 
mid Lake, but not about the work on the Mississippi. Do 
you take any account of the fish in the Mississippi River? 

Mr. SHREVE. Ob, most assuredly, in connection with the 
reclamation work of rescuing these fish. Millions of fish are 
rescued in that way in the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. RAKER. Under what authority do you do that? 

Mr. SHREVE. Under the authority of the appropriations 
contained in this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I am asking for information. Why do you 
not rescue the fish that are being destroyed in the Truckee 
River? It is an interstate stream just like the Mississippi. 

Mr. SHREVE. I would say to the gentleman that I really 
think that is a matter of police regulation which comes within 
the jurisdiction of the State. 

Mr. RAKER. No; it is more than a police regulation because 
you are taking care of the fish that come out of the Mississippi’ 
River, which is an interstate stream, The Truckee River is an 
interstate stream and the fish are being destroyed just like 
in the Mississippi River. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, Will the gentleman yield? < 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. O'Malley, on page 418, says that the 
division of scientific inquiry is the one that has to deal with 
the biological work of the bureau, and he then goes on to 
state how they are tagging the salmon and also are investigat- 
ing the fish in the Great Lakes and the oysters on Long Island 
Sound, and are also doing work in the South and are also 
treating the fish with improved fish-cultural methods. 

Mr. RAKER. Under what authority do they do that? In. 
other words, if they can take care of the fish that are driven 


‘out of the streams by virtue of various conditions and into 


these ponds and bays and rivers, will not the gentleman get 
busy with the Bureau of Fisheries and get them kindly to 
help us in seeing that the fish in Pyramid Lake and Lake Tahoe 
and the Truckee River are not destroyed? 

Mr. SHREVE. We will be very glad to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask, Mr. Chairman, for one more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks for 
one additional minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. This is not idle with me. I have had it up 
with every Official in the State of California having charge of 
these matters. I have had it up with all the officials of the 
State of Nevada having charge of this subject. I have had 
it up with every official in the Federal Government, and my 
colleague from Nevada [Mr. RicHarps] has done the same 
thing, because it affects our States where the two districts 
join; and I want to tell you that up until to-day the fish are 
being destroyed. I was in hopes that when the committee 
came in with this bill we would be in shape to start a real 
erusade that would save these food fish in Pyramid and Tahoe 
Lakes and the Truckee River for the people, as they ought to 
be saved, and I Know the gentleman will help me to do that. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will assure the gentleman of that. I have 
some knowledge of the situation to which the gentleman refers, 
haying visited that country frequently, and I am in full sym- 
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pathy with him and will be very) glad to assist in putting 
through some legislative program that will give the bureau 
some authority along that line. 

Mr. RAKER, I thank the gentleman and I know that the 
people of both of these States will extend their hearty thanks 
for his statement and assistance. We must have it without 
much further delay, otherwise the fish will be destroyed. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask the gentleman from California 
if the enactment into law of the Lineberger bill, introduced 
by his colleague from California to prevent the pollution of the 
waters on the coast, would not help the situation. 

Mr. RAKER. It would help it to some extent, but you 
Sio remember that the trouble is that this river ig In two 

tes, 

It would help so far as Lake Tahoe is 


Mr. RAK ER. Yes; we need some legislation on the matter 
in N to take care of the fish as they should be taken 
care o 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Trrson). Without objection the pro 
forma amendment’ Ea withdrawn and the Clerk will read, i 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if there is a quorum 


present. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that that is not a 
proper suggestion, 

Mr. RAKER. I didn't expect the gentleman would. 

The CHAIRMAN,’ The Chair entertains no opinion on that 
subject. Does the gentleman make the point of order? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California makes the 
point of order eet no ‘quorum is present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. RAKER. T withdraw the point of order, 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, T offer the hier deh. amend; 
ment. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


After the word “ travel,“ in line 17, insert the following: " subsist- 
2 (or per diem in lieu of subsistence) of Fates while: on Ae 
in Alaska.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that in the figures $2,000, in line 3, page 83, the Olerk may 
insert a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Regulating immigration: For enforcement of the laws regulating 
immigration of aliens into the United States, including the contract 
labor laws; cost of reports of decisions of the Federal courts, and 
digests thereof, for the use of the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion; salaries aud expenses of all officers, clerks, and employees, ap- 
pointed to enforce said laws, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia not to exceed $50,000, and per diem in lieu: of sub- 
sistenee when allowed pursuant to section 18 of the sundry clyil ap- 
propriation get approved August 1, 1914; enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the act of February 5, 1917, entitled An act to regulate 
the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United 
States,“ and acts amendatory thereof; necessary supplies, Including 
exchange of typewriting machines, alterations and repairs, and for all 
other expenses authorized by said act; preventing the unlawful entry 
of Chinese Into the United States by the appointment af suitable 
officers to énforce the laws in relation thereto; expenses. of returning 
to China all Chinese persons found to be unlawfully in the United 
States, Including the cost of imprisonment and actual expenses of 
conveyance of Chinese persons to the frantier or seaboard for depor- 
tation; refunding of head tax, maintenance bills, and immigration 
fines upon presentation of evidence showing conclualyely that collec- 
tion was made through error of Government officers; all to be ex- 
pended under the direc of the Secretary of Labor, $3,300,000: 
Provided, That the purchase, exchange, use, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of horse and motor vehicles required in the enforcement: of the 
immigration and Chinese exclusion laws outside of the District of 
Columbla may be contracted for and the cost thereof paid from the 
appropriation for the enforcement of those laws under such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary of Lahor may prescribe: Provided further, 
That not more than $12,000 of the sum appropriated: herein may be 
expended in the purchase and maintenance of such motor vehicles. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 


following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


— 


Page 87, Une 14, after the word of,“ strike out Chinese amd 
insert ‘ aliens,” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I have offered 
this amendment for the purpose of making certain that the 
sums intended ‘in this paragraph will be used in an earnest 
effort to prevent the unlawful entry of all aliens into the 
country. 

Mr. MADDEN, ’ I want to say that we will accept that 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I shall offer other amend- 
ments for the purpose of carrying out the intent of that amend- 
ment and for the purpose of protecting the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman's amendment does not relate 
to the returning to China of Chinese persons? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; the amendment is to 
strike out the word“ Chinese,” in line 14, and insert aliens,“ 
so that it will read “preventing the unlawful entry of aliens 
into the United States by the appointment of suitable officers 
to enforce the law in relation thereto.”, The provision in rela- 
tion: to returning Chinese to China is in the next sentence after 
the semicolon, : Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 87, line 24, strike out the figures a $8,800,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof “ $4,200,000," and after the word “ Provided,” insert 
“That at least $1,000,000'of this amount shall be expended; for addi- 
tional land border patrol; Provided further.” | 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this when 
read with the text of the bill is complete. For years. Members 
of the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
haye known of the difficulties of the attempt to protect the 
borders against surreptitious entry of aliens and have tried 
to secure ‘relief. We are not a privileged committee and can 
not get our proposed bills up on the floor as we please, 

Mr; MADDEN: Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. JOHNSON! of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman from Washington will take 
my word,*I would like to make a suggestion. T realize that 
something ought to be done on the border, but there has been 
no consideration of this, question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, yes; there has. 

Mr. MADDEN....I mean that there has been no estimate, and 
this amendment will add a million dollars to the estimates al- 
ready submitted. It is not fair to the House to have the commit- 
tee charged with extravagant appropriations without estimates, 
If the gentleman will withhold his amendment, I give my word 
of honor to the House that I will be glad to eall the proper sub- 
committee on appropriations together and give immediate hear- 
ings to anybody that wants a hearing and have a thorough under- 
standing and report such legislation for due consideration as 
may bé ragged to meet the situation that this n 
provides for. That will be the orderly way, and I hope the 
House will do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations has been kind and has done 
the best he could to meet the situation, but information is not 
forthcoming just as it should be. Bureau chiefs can not talk 
freely, apparently, The Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization has actually had to drag out the evidence which wa 
have. We endeavored to have some fast work done in the last 
24 hours so that we would have the printed hearings before you 
to show that the Immigration Service on the border, in their 
efforts not only to keep out the surreptitious immigrants but 
to maintain the laws generally, have, I believe, lost more lives 
of immigration inspectors in an effort to enforce the prohibl- 
tion laws than have the prohibition enforcement officers them- 
selves, In regard to what the gentleman says, this sum is not 
too large 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman can take my 
word for it that it is not too large. Soon we hope to see 
some new inimigration legislation coming before the House, 
if our committee can fing time and obtain authority from this 
House for bringing out a bill for the protection of our borders, 
in the form of a joint 8 to keep out the foot and mouth 
disease, or the animal disea the diseases of plants, for the 
enforcement of the diseanting law, for the protection of the 
public health, for the protection of the customs service, and 
for the protection of immigration service, and for half a dozen 
other services. We intend to have a combined control, and 
we intend, if we have the power, or tf Members will see it as I 
see it, and will be able to get the Committee on Appropriations 
to agree, to see to it that a border patrol, to enforce a dozen or 
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more laws on the border, is equipped with automobiles, horses, 
even airplanes: We are through with this surreptitious en- 
trance of aliens into the United States in violation of the laws 
of the United States, and the wanton breaking of other laws 
on our land borders, north and south. [Applause.] Our com- 
mittee has given this a great deal of time and thought, We 
have figured it at a million dollars: I say now that immigra- 
tion has been highly profitable to the Treasury of the United 
States. Everybody knows that. Our committee raised the head 
tax from $6 to $8. The poorly paid immigration inspectors are 
now begging for a chance to earn a little over-time money, 
paid to them indirectly by the steamship companies. I believe 
such a provision is in the immigration restriction bill now pend- 
ing in another body. We do not think the principle is right. 
That is not the way the United States should pay its employees, 
We want this additional money for more border help, and also 
that when an immigration inspector in this service works for 
20 hours at u stretch, as they frequently do at Ellis Island and 
elsewhere, they may have a decent lay-off even if they do not 
receive an extra dollar. But we want them properly and suffi- 
ciently paid. They are scrupulously honest, as a rule, against 
the most terrible temptations, as well as the most pitiful appeals 
that the human heart can utter. We want them properly paid, 
and their great services properly recognized, not only those at 
the great seaports but all along the land borders, [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am thoroughly in accord 
with the purpose of the amendment. I am for the proposal in 
principle, as a diplomat would say, but I do not think we ought 
to carry it out in this bill, I think what we should do is to 
have the matter submitted fo the Director of the Budget and 
have such an amount recommended for the employment of such 
force as may be required to accomplish the purpose indicated 
by the amendment, and then have the appropriations submitted 
in an orderly way to the Committee on Appropriations, I give 
you my word as Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
that the only object that I have in opposing this amendment 
how is that we shall not do in a haphazard way, without full 
knowledge, what should be done with all the knowledge that 
can be acquired on the subject. I do not think that it is fair 
to the Treasury or fair to the House or fair to ourselves as 
individual Members of the House to force an appropriation 
that as not been asked by the administration. What is the 
effect of that policy? To adopt this policy and appropriate re- 
gardless of whether it has been requested or not means simply 
that we go to the country approving a policy that pays no re- 
gard whatever to the administration needs, and while the ad- 
ministration can say that it is economical, and is conserving the 
Treasury and protecting the rig. ts of the taxpayers, the House 
goes on record as saying that if does not care how conserva- 
tive the administration may be. | 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? | 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. | 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, The establishment of a suf- 
ficient patrol on the northern and southern borders will bring 
in enough money in the way of legitimate head tax to make a 
very considerable reduction in this particular million dollars 
which is asked for. The people ‘of the country will like that. 

Mr. MADDEN. But I am not making an unreasonable re- 
quest. I do not deny that it would. I admit that it would; 
but while I am not denying and am admitting, I must assert 
that we should act so as not to invite the condemnation of the 
country that we are acting without consideration upon great 
problems affecting the Treasury of the United States. I am 
also saying that as chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions I shall give immediate consideration to the problem when 
it is presented to us, and bring it in in an orderly way and 
protect the reputation of the House by doing so. 

Mr. BACON. Can the gentleman assure the House that he 
will bring it in during this session of Congress? 

Mr. MADDEN. Absolutely; if it comes to us, we will bring 
it in within a week after we get it. We never haye delayed 
anything, and our committee does not shelve anything. 

Mr. BACON, What assurance dan the gentleman give us that 
the Budget will act at this session of Congress? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I do not control the Budget, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But this is where Congress 
for once should rise above the Budget, 

Mr. MADDEN, But I say this, that if the Secretary of 
Labor, who has the administration of this law, goes to the 
Budget he will get the recommendation of the Budget, and 
What can the gentleman say as to the attitude of the Secretary 
of Labor? Does the gentleman say that he is opposed to it? 


* 


1 GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes: 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. Do I understand that it is the 
policy of the gentleman’s committee not to consider the ad- 
visabllity of making an appropriation unless the Budget first 
makes an estimate? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Then it is not necessary for the 
budgetarian to make an estimate before this is considered? 

Mr. MADDEN. No, it is not; but at the same time I think 
it would be wiser, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Suppose the Budget does not make 
an estimate; will the gentleman’s committee consider the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. We will ask the Secretary of Labor to 
come down before us. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. While I am on my feet, I now ask 
the gentleman whether he is in accord with the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jounson] as to the advisability of consoli- 
dating these various activities on the border? 

Mr. MADDEN.. I am. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I happen to represent a district on 
the border of New Mexico, and when you come to cross from 
Mexico into the United States you run against about five or 
six fellows, and it looks to me as if the activities ought to be 
consolidated. 

Mr, MADDEN. I have always said they should be consoli- 
dated. Now, we have as a matter of fact to-day looked out 
for quarantine, foot-and-mouth disease, plant diseases, and 
other diseases which we quarantine and fumigate at the border 
line, as the gentleman from Texas knows. 

Mr. HUDSON. Did I understand the gentleman to say the 
administration is not in favor of this? 

Mr, MADDEN. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. HUDSON. I hope not. I think the administration has 
gone on record as being in favor of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I said that I did not think it was fair to the 
House to get the reputation of doing something the administra- 
tion might say it did not want, and then have the country say 
that the House was extravagant while the administration was 
economical. That is what I said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask that the gentleman’s 
time be extended three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois 
be extended three minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman permit 
me to say this matter has been before the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization over and over again. We 
have studied it in detail. Only this morning we had the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor before us, and also the Commissioner 
of Immigration, and we received some very strong statements as 
to what was happening on the border and as to the imniediate 
necessity. We had these statements not only this year but last 
year and the year before that. We placed a border patrol bill 
on the House Calendar but we never got action in the House. 
It is a misfortune that the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization has never been a privileged committee. How- 
ever, the appeals are always made to our committee and we 
are obliged to listen. That is why we feel we should have 
some relief. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would be glad, as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, fo reiterate what I have already said, 
and I hope the gentlemen here will let us have opportunity to 
make this study which we ought to have the opportunity to 
make. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Does the gentleman think 
there will be any great outburst of the American people if we 
have an appropriation for a proper border patrol against unde- 
sirable immigration? 

Mr. MADDEN. No, I do not think so; but I say it should 
not be done here in this way. * 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I am sure no 
Member of this House will for a moment doubt the sincerity 
of any statement made by the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Mappen. He states he is in sympathy with increasing this 
appropriation to such an amount as may be found necessary to 
adequately protect our borders. He insists that opportunity 
should be given the committee to consider the amount of this 
appropriation more at length and to secure an estimate from 
the Budget. The inquiry submitted by the gentleman from 
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Texas [Mr. Garner] explains the position taken by the chair- 
man of the committee. As Mr. Garner states, there are several 
Government departments which maintain border guards, and 
the chairman of the eommittee feels that these Government 
forces can be so coordinated as to give better protection te the 
borders. and at the same time probably reduce the number 
which the House now feels should be provided through a 
$1,000,000 increase in this appropriation. The subcommittee, 
you will find, has written into the hearings very full informa- 
tion for the guidance of the House, and there can be no gues- 
tion but that this appropriation should be increased, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes, 

Mr. RAKER. Notwithstanding the writing in the record of 
these facts, is it not quite true that the Budget committee not 
haying recommended more than $3,300,000, there would be prac- 
tically no possibility of the committee recommending more? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, No 

Mr. RAKER.. Things ehange—there have been some things 
changed in the last week in reference to this matter. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, The facts developed by the Ap- 
propriations Committee and which appear in the hearings evi- 
dently, stimulated inquiry by tha Committee on Immigration 
and led to the offering of the amendment to imcrease the 
appropriation. There, sees to be ne doubt on the part of 
the Members present as, to the necessity and importance of 
increasing this appropriation, and the chairman of the com- 

Mappmen, now promises to go carefully into the 
matter within the next two weeks and repert a supplemental 
bill Higa er the required increase in this appropriation. 

RAKER. Two years ago and last year on this appro- 
111102 did not the chairman and eertain Members appear 
before. the Committee on Appropriations amd call attention 
to- this condition which existed even two years ago and a 
year ago? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama; I have no recollection of the 
parties you mention having appeared before the subcommittee. 

Mr. RAKER. And even say to the officers, force them to 
testify before the committee as to the facts when they said 
they did not want to testify, because they did net want to 
be in conflict with the rules in regard to the Budget? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentlemam is no doubt cor- 
rect as to any statement he makes of which he has personal 
knowledge, but I hawe no recollection of anyome having ap- 
peared before our subcommittee on the suhjeet to which he 


roere 

e CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr OLIVER of Alabama. May I have three minutes? 
The CHAIRMAN. 


Is there objection? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears. none. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman, from. California 
seems to feel that the Budget Bureau is net friendly te inereas- 
ing this appropriation and thinks for that reasen it may be 
difficult to secure any information from the 


representatives from the Department of 
Labor have testified as te the necessity for increasing the appro- 
priation, and the chairman of the committee now only asks. 
for an opportunity to have this matter submitted to the 
Budget for an estimate. He promises to bring back a bill 
providing an increase in this appropriation within the next two 
weeks and the House cam them take such action thereon as it 
deems proper. The gentleman from IHimois [Mr. MADDEN} 
will carry out his promise and will in an orderly way present 
to the House a bill carrying the necessary inerease. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will be delighted to. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We know the purpose the chair- 
man has in mind, and I think the House should grant his 
request, since it may be that he ean secure such cooperation 
between the different Government forces as to make unneces- 
sary the large increase now asked for. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will this result in the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations mak- 
ing a. request as coming from the House of Representatives 
asking the Budget autherities to do this, or dees he know 
how it will be, done? 

Mr. OLIVER. of Alabama. The chairman will find the proper 
way to secure: an estimate from the Budget, and to present by 
supplemental bill an increase in this appropriation, which all 


seem. to be agreed is required. I feel sure: the House will be 
satisfied with what the chairman of the committee later reports, 
and I wish to say that no one is: more interested in the matter 
than I am, as the hearings. will disclose, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield, there? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER, Can the gentleman tell the committee how the 
chairman ean get hold of this bill, even a supplemental bill, 
unless somebody outside has already gotten busy with the 
department and practieally urged them to make a supplemental 
estimate? Is not that true? The chairman of the committee 
will not act unless the Budget approyes it. Is that right? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman need have no un- 
easiness as to the House being given an opportunity in the time 
indicated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn]} to vote 
for an inerease in this appropriation, 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that that can not be done unless 
pressure is now brought by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations on the Budget Bureau, and if the Budget Bureau 
sheuld turn it down there is pe way on earth to get this 
age pe to Congress except on another bill? That is right, 

it not 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. That is exactly what the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappzn] intends to do, and this appro- 
priation will be presented in a supplemental bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. een, will the gentleman 
yield there for a question? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. ; 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, I want to get clearly in my mind 
the position. of the Committee on Appropriations as to a neces- 
sáry appropriation. You would not hesitate to make a recom- 
mendation to the House for an appropriation that you thought 
was necessary, regardless of whether the Budget Bureau made 
an estimate or not? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Certainly not; and the gentleman 
will find that I discussed aren very matter on yesterday in con- 
nection with the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not ordinarily ask for any 
extra time; but in order that I may as clearly as possible pre- 
sent this to- the House I ask unanimous. consent that I may 
0 for 10 minutes. 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oalifornia asks 
unanimons consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Js there objec- 
on 

There was no at egy 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and members of the eommittee, 
I have listened. to what the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has said, and I commend him for his attitude in 
this matter. I know it is not the intention of Members of tha 
House to try to do things other than in an orderly way, and 
that they want to get results. 

As the chairman of the Committee on Immigration [Mr. 
Jonnson} has said, the Committee on Immigration has had 
these matters brought to its. attention for a number of years, 
and it has been stated to us that we collect more from those 
who come in than we pay for the enforcement of the immigra- 
tion laws. That is true. 

It Ras been demonstrated t By testimony that the offielals hava 
been tmabfe to administer the immigration. laws on the borders 
beeatse of a lack of money and a suficient number of guards. 

Mr. VAYLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. VATE®. The gentleman does not mean that the guards 
aber ad been there have failed to perform their duties In any 
way 

Mr, RAKER. No; the difficulty is in the lack of a sufficient 
number of guards and patrolmen, but the office help in these 
various stations is sufficient; guards and patrolmen are what 
we need. You must remember that the southern, or Mexican, 
border has an extent of some 2,000 miles, and it is something, 
over that om the northern, or Canadian, border. 

The demand—iegally—to enter the United States has been 
much increased since the existence of the restriction laws 
during the last two years and a half. 

The testimony before the committee shows that a large per- 
centage of those who are coming across the border surrepti- - 
tiously are those who have entered Mexico from foreign coun- 
tries, and the same is true of those who go to Canada from 
foreign countries and then come over to the United States 


. illegally, for want of a proper and sufficfent force to cope with 


the work along and on these extended borders. That is made 
possible because there is no one at the borders to prevent them 
from coming across or to apprehend them. 
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Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKDR. Ves. I yield te the gentleman. 

Mr. BOX. Is it not true that that condition has prevailed 
for some years and that the enly difference is that mere recently 
it has been growing worse? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. That ds the fact. 

Mr. BOX. And is it not also true that Sur committee re- 


existed here, but had sever bad an opportunity te express itself 
in the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will ‘the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. In just one moment. 

With reference to the literacy test, gentlemen, I am not going 
te criticize that. The record shows that there were 63,000 
who were admitted legally and exammations were held. Let 


ported .a bill some two or three years ago by which we tried la. me tell you what an officer told the committee this morning. 


remedy that situation? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. But we were unable te get action on it, 
because there was no legislative way to get it before the House. 
Other legislation crowded it out. That condition is growing 
more intense all the time, and the committee felt it was its duty 
to present the matter to the various committees and to the 
House, and this seemed to be our only opportunity tə do it 
legitimately. We now have the opportunity. It is here, and 
2 we should not let this chance pass without affirmative 

on. 

Now, a part of this same testimony was taken before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the House ought to realize that 
the Immigration ‘Service enforcement is only one thing for 
which money Will be needed. 

Mr. RAKDR. Oh, yes; that is a fact. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have a letter from the Secretary ef State 
in which he sets out the fact that they will have to have money 
as the result af the bill we have just passed. 

Mr. RAKER. I think so. It is quite certain we will need 
some mere money for that purpose. But it will pay for itself 
in the fees we will collect by the new legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. And. of course, we will have to be getting 
ready to appropriate that money, and it ought to be done at 
once and in an orderly way. That is the reason why I have 
asked to postpone action and give us an opportunity to ascer- 
tain what ought to be done. 

Mr. RAKHR. Now, gentlemen, I made a statement on the 
floor of the House the other day, and one of the Members—I 
am glad he did it—wrote to the department to see whether or 
not my statement was correct. The matter appears in the 
Recorp, and the department has admitted that it is practically 
the fact. But when you read the statement it shows that I 
did not half state the facts as strong as they exist. 

The records now before the House show that five times as 
many men are illegally crossing the Mexican border than are 
admitted legally, There is no question but that from 75 per 
cent to 90 per cent of those who cross the Mexican border are 
IIllterates, and that they are unable to pay the head tax. In 
addition to that the contract labor law has been violated in 
practically 90 per cent of the cases. 

The testimony before the committee this morning, as given by 
the Commissioner of Immigration and the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, was to this effect: That they know of men in these 
various towns on the barder whose business it is to get these 
men across the border. They know that agents from all over 
the United States seeking cheap labor are in those communities 
and they know that these agents cross the tine and that these 
Mexicans are brought across the border. They are satisfied 
the contract labor law is violated, but they have not the money 
nor the men with which to make investigations, arrest, and 
convict the padrones who are bringing in these Mexicans to 
take the places of American citizens, 

Mr. VAIL®. And if the gentleman will pardon me, not only 
Mexicans but aliens from all over Europe are coming across 
the ‘border in charge of these same persons. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Under advertisements in for- 
eign newspapers in foreign countries that they will be delivered 
into this country? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; both statements are correct. This ap- 
Plies to the Canadia? as well as the Mexican border. 

Mr. MacLAFYERTY. Not only that, but from Japan and 
China. 

Mr. RAKER. I say so much about that that I do not want 
to be considered a crank, but I take them all in. The gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MacLarrerty] is eminently correct 
in whatihe has said. Wemustact. Get the men on these borders 


seems that after some 14 years we are able to get o 
of this House an opportunity to vote, and when we 
chance to vote we had the American spirit that has 


It is in writing, and we will be able to present it to you as soon 
as we have it printed. 

This gentleman stated that these fellows were tricky and 
80 foxy that a card was given to them, and while he was advised 
they could not read, when they came up to the immigration 
official and presented the card they read the statement that 
they ‘had committed to memory and crossed the border, and I 
would ‘wager almost anything that practically 90 per cent of 
the 63,000 have been brought across in that way by these 
agents, who are receiving money from the people on this side 
to bring them across. He stated to the committee and pre- 
sented to the committee sworn evidence this morning that 
$1,000,000 would place 460 guards 

Mr. VAIL. Four hundred and sixty guards? 

Mr. RAKHR. Yes; 460 guards on both borders. 

Mr. VAILE. That is 230 on each border? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; and would then teave enough money fer 
the rest of the administration, including vehicles and so forth, 
and he felt reasonably certain that there would be an oppor- 
tunity then to enforce the law as it ought to be. These facts 
are all before us. We have been working and struggling on 
these matters before our committee, and I want to call your 
attention to-day to the fact that when we were considering 
the immigration bill the other day you asked why we did not 
keep out the Mexicans and we said that they could net come 
in now for three reasons, namely, they can ‘not read; second, 
they can not pay the head tax, and third, beyond all question 
90 per cent of that bunch come in as contract laborers. 

Here is an opportunity for you to help to ‘keep out the Mexi- 
can by placing in the bill a sufficient amount of money to hire 
the number of guards that the Secretary of Labor, the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, and all the other officials say they, 
need und ought to have, and they also state if they get them 
they .can enferce the law. 

Mr. MacLATFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Did not the gentleman hear the 
chairmen of the great Appropriations Committee offer as an 
objection to the immigration bill the fact that we were allowing 
the Mexicans to come in? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, I love the chairman of that committee. 
He is an honorable man 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. That is not the question. I love him, 
too. 

Mr. RAKER. You heard what he said. He is a fine gen- 
tleman, and is an able man, and is trying to do what he can, 
but he can not do it all. We have the epportunity now. We 
have got it in our control as American Gongressmen. We have 
the facts before us, and let us put the maney in the bill and 
give this great Labor Department an opportunity to enferce 
the law as they ought to enforce it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Houpsrern to the amendment offered by 
Mn JonNson of Washington: Strike out “$4/300,000”" and insert 
in Hen thereof “ $4,500,000.” 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this increase in the appropriation as provided in the 
bill by the committee will not cost the Treasury one dollar. 
The testimony in the hearings is that there is over $4,800,000 
collected from head taxes, fines, and so forth. The testimony 
further shows by Mr. Husband, Director General of Immigra- 
tion, and I think a very efficient one, that on the berder be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Mexice to patrol 
& border ef over 3,000 miles—how many inspectors do you 
gentlemen imagine patrol that border? Sixty-four. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Sixty-ane. There have been 
three killed in the last few weeks. 

Mr. BACON. There are only 61 now. There were 65. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. Three were killed in enforcing the 


5! pookibition law. They gre engaged in enforcing the immigra- 
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tion law, in enforcing the prohibition law, and Mr. Husband 
says that his men cooperate with the customs officials in pre- 
venting smuggling, with the prohibition enforcement officers, 
and with the men who enforce the law against the illegal 
sale of narcotics on the border. The number should be in- 
creased and also the salary of those now in the employ of the 
Immigration Department should be increased. Likewise the 
salary of Public Health employees who cooperate with them 
should be increased. S ‘ 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. è 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Taking the course of the Rio Grande 
fom the Gulf to the Pacific Ocean there is one patrol to 33 
miles. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would figure something like that. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. And there is a chance for them 
to come over every 3 feet. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. Now, if you gentlemen know the 
topography of a great portion of this border, where it is so 
rough that a billy goat could not climb some of the hills with- 
out the aid of an airship, would you expect 61 men to patrol 
thut border? Let me say that while I do not want a Mexican 
to come in illegally, Mr, Husband says that many Chinese and 
Japanese came into the country surreptitiously from Canada 
and Mexico during the last year, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Husband testified before the committee 
that there were several thousands of them came over the 
borders from Europe landed in Mexico and came across. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; and over the Canadian border they 
come in. Now, I want to state that my friend from Alabama 
(Mr. Ottvee}], who has taken a splendid interest in this matter, 
as the hearings disclose, said that they discussed this matter 
last year, aud I had a bill before the Immigration Committee 
asking $500,000 to increase the immigration patrol on the 
Mexican and Canadian borders. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It died on the calendar, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. At any rate, it was not passed, I do not 
want a single Mexican to come across the border illegally. I 
want him to come across in the regular legal way. I do not 
care Whether he is a “wet back,” a “gray back,” or what kind 
of a back. I want him to show his back—and all others who 
come—to the immigration inspectors at the port of entry; and 
if the law permits, admit him, That is why we are asking for 
this appropriation, If the friends of this amendment are will- 
ing to refer the matter back to the Appropriations Committee, 
I cau not prevent it; but I am going to vote for it if it comes 
berore the House to-night, 

Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to make a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will yleld to the gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent the gentleman may 
have three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. MADDEN. The Secretary of State has indicated in a 
letter to me that he will need money in connection with the 
enforcement of the immigration law. There will be a good many 
things in connection with that law for which money will be 
needed. It is a matter that is referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and the committee will be able to coordinate the 
approprintions, and they will also be able to ascertain what 
compensation is going to be paid for the different classes of 
work that is to be entered upon. Whereas if we put this money 
into the bill now without any restriction, the department can 
use it for any purpose it sees fit, for anything they like to pay, 
or anything that they want to do, There will be no restriction 
in the use of the money, and it is not a business proposition. 
There will be no delay if the matter goes to the Committee on 
Appropriations, I will assure the gentleman. The only reason 
why I would like to have it go there at all is not that I care 
about the work but I simply do want to conserve the different 
interests of the country by conserving the Treasury to the 
extent that it can be done without doing any injustice. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I do not question the gentleman’s sincerity 
in his statement. I say if the friends of this amendment want 
to refer it back I probably can not prevent; but if you want to 
vote on it this evening, I shall record my vote in favor of the 
amendment. This matter has been delayed too long. 

Mr. MADDEN. It has not been before us. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; but there have been many bills in- 
troduced in Congress asking for similar appropriations to keep 
out undesirable people. Now, do not delay it any longer. Mr. 
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Husband said, in answer to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Orıver], who asked if the appropriation of the additional sum 
were made if it could be used and made immediately available, 
said absolutely yes; he could put the force into effect at once. 
If these statements are to be believed—and I do believe them 
by such men as Mr. Husband, who, as I have said, has made a 
good record as Director General of Immigration—then the mat- 
ter should not be delayed longer, because they are coming sur- 
reptitiously over the borders, and we do not want them to do so 
any longer. [Applause.] - 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I asked the question which the 
gentleman read for this reason: If the House at this time de- 
sires to increase this amount by $1,000,000 over and above 
what is carried in the bill, it is important that we make it 
immediately available. Why? Because the very thing that we 
seek to protect and guard against is now occurring every day. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Absolutely. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Because of the lack of funds; and 
if we justify an increase we can not justify a delay in making 
the money, available, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Certainly. If the committee does not 
adopt my amendment, I will cheerfully support the Johnson 
amendment. What I declare, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is 
that I am in favor of increasing the appropriation to an 
amount as will enable the Commissioner of Immigration to put 
an adequate force on all the borders that will keep out every 
person who is not entitled to enter this country through legal 
channels. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes, [Cries of “ Vote!”] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that all debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard for 
five minutes, 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, we must finish this bill to- 
night. 

Mr. SABATH. I have not been taking up any time. I am 
entitled to five minutes, and the gentleman will lose more time 
than five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
make it eight minutes. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I modify my motion to make 
it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on-the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that all debate upon the para- 
graph and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have the utmost confidence in my colleague, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, and I know that he 
is sincere and wants to do the right thing; also that it is 
his duty to safeguard the Treasury. I also have confidence in 
the Budget Committee, but I know that the Immigration Com- 
mittee has thoroughly investigated this matter and has a great 
deal more information than that committee. I am in favor 
of this amendment because I know from the information given 
before the Committee on Immigration, and the knowledge I 
possess as to conditions on these borders, that this appropria- 
tion is necessary. I am not going to repeat the many condi- 
tions and reasons that warrant it, but ah I desire is to read 
to you an article from yesterday's edition of the Chicago 
Tribune: 


Buparust, Hungary, April 16.—Emigrants in eastern Europe are 
now being taught to slip into the United States via the Canadian 
frontier. 

Foreign shipping companies have just commenced a campaign to 
advertise Canada to Budapest, Bucharest, Belgrade, Warsaw, Danzig, 
Athens, and other big immigration centers and the unofficial word is 
being passed along that emigrants who can not get themselves included 
in the American quota will have no difficulty in entering the United 
States from Canada, 

“The frontier is not guarded and all you will have to do to reach 
the United States is to walk across,’ runners of these steamship 
agents tell prospective emigrants, 


I suggest that the gentleman 
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From what has been stated on the floor about the Mexican 
border applies, beyond doubt, to the Canadian border. The 
report that I have read from the Chicago Tribune clearly jus- 
tifies the charges I have repeatedly made against the British 
steamship lines. Not only have I charged the British steam- 
ship lines as to these practices but in the last several years I 
have called the attention of the Department of State, the De- 
partment of Labor, and the Bureau of Immigration to the 
methods employed in circumventing our immigration and in- 
spection laws. However, nething has been done to stop this 
practice. Within a few months the new restrictive immigration 
law will go into effect, and unless we will properly man our 
borders I am satisfied that the thousands that will be unloaded 
by these steamship eompanies in Canada and Mexico will en- 
deavor to find their way into this country. As you all know, 
I have opposed the discriminatory immigration bill to the best 
of my ability, not because I do not believe in restriction but 
because it was a discriminatory measure. Desirous as I was 
to make the bill more liberal and humane, on the other hand 
T am just as anxious and desirous to prevent surreptitious and 
illegal entry. If they can not come in legally, they surely can 
not come in iegally. It is for that reason that I favor the 
appropriation that will increase the border patrol, and in that 
way put a stop to the profitable smuggling on the Mexican bor- 
der as well as on the Canadian border.. Not only that, but we 
should go on record to serve notice on the English steamship 
companies that we will not tolerate this deceitful and inhuman 
practice on their part, which not only takes advantage of the 
peor immigrant but of our friendliness, I am against the ille- 
gal entry of anyone, whether he be a Mexican, a Canadian, 
a Chinaman, or a Japanese. I think the laws should be en- 
forced, and the sooner we put a stop to this illegal practice the 
better it will be for our country. I think we ought to act now, 
and I hope the proposed amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. BOX rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire recegnition? 
Mr. SHREVE. 

Box}. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I want the House to proceed in an 
orderly way, but E also want something done now. As a member 
of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, T know 
that that committee has dealt with this troublesome question 
and worried over it for four or five years. We reported a bill 
to the House recommending the establishment of an additional 
border force. Advices coming to us shew that from three to 
live times as many men as come through the ports, come in as 
smuggiers. Many of those coming through the ports come 
illegally, in violation of the literacy, contract labor, and other 
restriction tests. It is a standing disgrace. It is a dishonor to 
the United States to have its laws trampled under foot as is 
now done on the Mexican border and on the Canadian border. 
Many of those entering are not natives of Canada or of Mexico; 
and many are. Great numbers are vicious and undesirable from 
every standpoint. It is intimated. from official sources that 
Emma Goldman has recently entered in that way. What I 
say of the coming of dangerous numbers and undesirable charac- 
ters may be true to the same extent of the Canadian border, 
but I have less infermation about that. A great many un- 
desirable Europeans excluded by our laws are coming in and 
speaking and acting contemptuously, They came in disregard 
of the law and doubtless have less respect for our law because of 
their ability to treat it with contempt in entering. Congress 
ought to take early action; we ought to act now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the ameng- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HupspeTH) there were—ayes 35, noes 31. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. MADDEN 
and Mr. Hupsryrn) reported that there were—ayes 72, noes 58. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
offer an amendment, which I send to. the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I yield to the gentleman from Texas Mr. 


Page 88, line 6, strike out the figures 512,000 and insert in lien 
thereof 550,000, and in line 8, strike out the period and insert in 


lieu thereof a comma and the folowing: “ Provided further, That not 
more than $38,000. of this amount shall be expended for the purchase 
and maintenance of motor vehicles for additional land border patrol.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto is limited to 10 minutes, 5 of which have been 
consumed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, all I want to 
say is that having appropriated the larger sum, this provides 
for a certain proportionate distribution 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment that it is legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I-do not think it is legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that the 
amendment has been discussed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington has de- 
bated the amendment, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I was on my feet waiting to 
mke a point of order against it. The gentleman did not make 
a speech. I do not think it is fair to me to cut me out of my 
right to make a point of order if it is subject to a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair certainly would be the last 
one to deprive the gentleman of the right to make a point of 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have no desire to say 
anything further, but it strikes me that if a certain sum is ap- 
propriated with a limit af $12,000 to be spent for automobiles, 
and, knowing the territory we have to cover we appropriate a 
larger sum, it is clearly in our right to increase. proportion- 
ately the use of automobiles, 

Mr. MADDEN. I want te see whether it is subject to the 
point of order, I would like to have the amendment again 
reported, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the amendment will 
be again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all right, it is not subject to the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


IMMIGRATION STATIONS 


For remodeling, repairing (including repairs to the ferryboat, Bilis 
Jalaund), remodeling buildings, and purchase of equipment, $100,000. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. SHREVE: Page 88, line 11, strike out the word 
“ remodeling” and insert in Heu thereof the word “renovating.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


General expenses: For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary 
of Laber, of examiners, interpreters, clerks, and stenographers, for 
the purpose of carrying on the work of the Bureau of Naturalization, 
provided for by the act approved June 29, 1906, as amended by the 
act approved March 4, 1913 (Stat. L. vol. 87, p. 736), and May 9, 
1918 (Stat. L. vol. 40, pp. 542-548, inclusive), including not to exceed 
$52,000 for personal services in the District of Columbia, and for their 
actual and necessary traveling expenses while absent from their official 
stations, including street-car fare on official business at official sta- 
tions, together with per diem in leu of subsistence, when allowed 
pursuant te section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act approved 
August 1, 1914, and for such per diem together with actual necessary 
traveling expenses of officers and employees of the Bureau of Natural 
ization: in Washington while absent on official duty outside of the 
District of Columbia; telegrams, verifications of legal papers, tele- 
phone service In offices outside of the District of Columbia; not te 
exceed $20,000 for rent of offices outside of the District of Columbia 
where suitable quarters can not be ob ed in public buildings; 
carrying into effeet section 13 of the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 
p. 600), as amended by the act approved June 25, 1910 (38 Stat. 
p. 765), and in accordance with the provisions of the sundry civil 
act of June 12, 1917; and for milcage and fees to witnesses sub- 
pmnaed on behalf of the United States, the expenditures from this 
appropriation shail be made in the manner aud under such regulation 
as the Secretary of Labor may prescribe, $561,560: Provided, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be available for the compensation 
of assistants to clerks of United States courts. 
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Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 89, line 23, after the word “ prescribed,” strike out “ $561,- 
560,” and insert in lieu thereof “ $600,000." 


MAKING CITIZENS DURING PEACE TIME AND WAR—A STIRRING 
FROM THE HISTORY OF THE THIRTY-SEVENTH DIVISION 


Mr. CABLE. Mr, Chairman— 
Aliens are made citizens at the rate of 15 a minute. 


oe headlines appeared in the New York Times last 
month. F 

The selection of our future citizens is a problem entitled to 
serious consideration, because it carries with it not only cer- 
tain obligations but the right of participating in our Govern- 
ment and of determining its future policies as well as protec- 
tion at home or abroad. It should be accompanied by a digni- 
fied ceremony to properly impress the aliens who are received 
as citizens as well as serving as a reminder to those who al- 
ready have the great rights granted by our Constitution. 

How is citizenship in this great country acquired? 

It is determined by Federal law only. An alien may file his 
declaration of intention on the day of his arrival, but he must 
have resided within the United States continuously for five 
years prior to filing his petition for naturalization, the last 
year of which must have been continuously within the State 
in which he applies for citizenship. 

Prior to filing his petition a preliminary application must 
be sent in to the chief examiner for the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion. On a date named the applicant with two witnesses 
appear at the office of the clerk of courts, where the Federal 
examiner questions the applicant and the witnesses. The alien 
must be able to speak English and sign his name in English. 
He must have a knowledge of our form of government, of our 
Constitution, our history and ideals, and a knowledge of local 
civic affairs. Residence outside the State may be shown by a 
deposition, but his residence within the State must be proven 
by actual witnesses. 

If the examiner is satisfied that the applicant can qualify 
before the court, the petition is filed with the clerk and the 
alien’s name is posted for 90 days. At the end of this time 
the final examination is held in open court and if, in the opinion 
of the judge, the applicant is qualified, he raises his right hand, 
renounces allegiance to his foreign ruler, and takes the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. 

All children under 21 years of age and residing within the 
United States on the date of the parents’ naturalization auto- 
matically become citizens of this country. By the act of 
September 22, 1922, commonly known as the Cable Act, women 
were granted independent citizenship. Alien women are now 
receiving the same attention and education as men and are be- 
coming citizens independent of their husbands. An alien 
woman, however, whose husband is an American citizen, need 
not file her declaration, and only one year’s residence instead 
of five is necessary. 

Of the 14,000,000 foreign born in the United States less than 
half are naturalized. There are 2,000 State courts and 200 
United States courts where hearings are held in naturalization 
proceedings. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
169,968 petitions were finally disposed of, of which number 
145,084 were admitted to citizenship and 24,884 denied for vari- 
ous reasons. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What reason has the com- 
mittee given for the cut from the appropriation for the current 
year? 

Mr. CABLE. There is absolutely no reason given, and ac- 
cording to the record of the hearings before the Committee on 
Appropriations, Mr. Crist, Chief of the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion, said the service is now undermanned. My reason for the 
amendment is because of congested conditions, particularly in 
the State of Ohio, in naturalization work. Reports from large 
industrial centers of the State show unprecedented increases 
in declarations for citizenship. This is particularly true at 
Cleveland, Akron, Youngstown, and Toledo. My idea is that 
the acquisition of eit enslup should be only by those thor- 
oughly qualified, and unless proper examination may be made 
by the Federal examiners and their assistants the process of 
citizenship will not be as thorough as it should be. 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman tell the House that they 
are practically omitting the detailed examinations now and 
are putting men through by simply taking down a few words 
and “shooting” them into court? They naturalize them at 
the rate of 90 an hour. 

Mr. CABLE. Up in New York, I understand, they naturalize 
them at the rate of 15 a minute, 


INCIDENT 


Mr. Raymond T. Crist, of Washington, is the Chief of the 
Bureau of Naturalization, and is well qualified for the position. 
He is entitled to the whole-hearted support of the Members of 
Congress in carrying on this important work. 

Not only in peace time has this bureau been a vital, function- 
ing part of our Government, but in time of war as well. I 
refer to the work carried on in preparing aliens for overseas 
duty during the World War. 

From Mr. Oran T. Moore, chief examiner of the Washington 
district, I learned of one of the most interesting and graphic 
incidents in connection with this work. It occurred at the time 
or the naturalization of aliens in the Thirty-seyenth Division, 
a division which wrote its name in history in some of the 
hardest battles along the western front, and which was com- 
posed of National Guard troops from Ohio. 

On May 9, 1918. Congress passed an act providing for the 
expeditious naturalization of men who were “serving in the 
United States Army during the time the country is engaged in 
the present war.” War Department statistics had shown that 
there were many thousands of aliens in the service by virtue 
of membership in the National Guard, in the National Army, 
and by operation of the draft. Before these men should go 
overseas it was highly desirable that they be citizens. With 
this in view, the act was passed. ` 

Of the 32 cantonments in the United States, 17 were in the 
Washington naturalization district, and there were more than 
250 other military posts and camps. It became necessary to 
hurry the work for the naturalization of soldiers before the 
units to which they belonged might be moved to other camps 
or places of debarkatjon. 

The first naturalization of soldiers in the camps where the 
court, by formal order, set up its machinery inside of military 
lines occurred in Camp Sheridan, Ala., where the Thirty-seventh 
Division, consisting of National Guard troops from Ohio, was 
in training under command of Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth. 
Hon. Henry M. Clayton, United States district judge, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., provided for a session of the court within the 
camp. 

On the evening of Friday, May 18, 1918, Gen. Charles 8. 
Farnsworth requested that immediate steps be.taken to handle 
the naturalization of the men of the Thirty-seventh Division, 
as the following morning they were under orders to proceed 
to some point of debarkation for overseas service. By use of 
telegraph and telephone a corps of examiners was assembled 
at Montgomery, Ala., Saturday night and Sunday morning; 
and at 5 o'clock Sunday morning work was begun in the camp 
in preparation for the naturalization hearing on the following 
morning. Judge Clayton, General Farnsworth, and Mr. Moore, 
the representative of the naturalization service, planned the 
hearing for sunrise of such units as were under orders to 
entrain, It was necessary to outline the work, prepare the 
papers, and make all final preparations for the unusual cere- 
mony of a session of court at sunrise on the open parade grounds 
in a military camp. 

Lieutenant Colonel Albrecht was assigned by General Farns- 
worth as the military officer in charge, and through his able 
cooperation it was possible to file the naturalization papers. 
It was, to say the least, an impressive ceremony, Three hun- 
dred and sixty-six enlisted men of many nationalities, all peti- 
tloners for naturalization, in full marching equipment ready 
to cross the seas in defense of their adopted cofintry, were 
drawn up in rectangular formation. At one end of the rectangle 
on a raised platform were seated the United States district 
judge, the court officials, and the commanding officer of the 
camp and his staff. At one side of the platform under a great 
live-onk tree were the officers of each company. On the oppo- 
site side under the headquarters flagstaff was the military band. 
As the sun was rising, at a military command one unit at a 
time was brought to attention before the judge. Interroga- 
tions to show their desire and qualifications for citizenship 
were made and the company officers in each case testified to 
the service and loyalty of each soldier, As each unit was com- 
pleted it was moved back until finally the entire organization 
assumed the formation of a solid square. 

In order to administer the oath by nationality groups, the 
former aliens of each nationality were in turn called forward, 
took the oath, and were ordered to step back into hollow- 
square formation, until group after group was disposed of and 
the entire body was arranged again in that formation. 

After the formal part of the ceremony had been completed, 
Judge Clayton, who was for many years chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in the House of Representatives, de- 
livered a stirring patriotic address, which was followed by 
Maj. Ralph D. Cole, at that time one of the staff officers of 
the division, and formerly an associate of Judge Clayton on 
the House committee, 
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For three successive mornings sunrise ceremonies were held, 
in order that the entire Thirty-seventh Division might be 
moved on to debarkation. Men in many of the units were sub- 
jects of enemy countries. It is true many of them were re- 
luctantly so, as they were Serbians, Rumanians, and Croatians 
by race but nationals of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy; 
Alsatians and Poles by race but subjects of Germany, Under 
the orders of the War Department it was necessary to leave 
these men behind unless their naturalization could be com- 
pleted. f 

On Monday morning 366 men were naturalized, and on the 
following morning 297, and so on until 1,100 of the aliens in 
the Thirty-seventh Division had been clothed with citizen- 
ship and were in possession of certificates showing the fact. 

In the meantime the command of the camp changed hands. 
General Farnsworth went with his division, and Gen. William 
R. Smith succeeded to the command. The ceremony described 
was repeated morning after morning with slight variations. 

One of the most interesting situations that arose in con- 
nection with conferring citizenship on soldiers occurred on 
the second day at Camp Sheridan. The One hundred and 
twelfth Trench Mortar Battery, in command of Capt. A. S. 
Dillon, appeared for naturalization. It developed that the 
entire organization was made up of Rumanians born in Tran- 
Sylvania and former subjects of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. * 

The top sergeant was a fine, upstanding young Rumanian 
named Rudi Nan. He stood 6 feet, weighed 195 pounds, and 
was every inch a soldier. The captain was a modest young 
man who had little to say, but for whom every member of 
his company showed a deep respect that spoke of his ability 
as a commanding officer. I was able to piece together the 
story of the organization by conversation with various mem- 
bers as they were preparing for their naturalization. It ap- 
pears that they were all from East Youngstown, Ohio. Just 
at the time of the outbreak of the war Nan made a spegch 
and called upon his countrymen to show their loyalty to the 
cause to which both the United States and Rumania were 
devoted. As a result, practically the entire young manhood 
in the audience marched off and enlisted in the Army. 

Nan would not have been required to serve by operation 
of the draft, even if he had been a citizen, as he left behind 
a wife and child. Subsequently these aliens became the or- 
ganization under the command of Captain Dillon, and were 
naturalized at Camp Sheridan. If correctly recalled, many 
of the men had been employed in the manufacturing estab- 
lishment operated by the father of Captain Dillon. 

This incident was told to Judge Clayton while waiting for 
the naturalization to begin at sunrise on Tuesday morning, 
May 21. As the ceremony was completed that morning the 
judge called Sergeant Nan from the ranks and asked him to 
address the seyeral hundred men assembled. The 10-minute 
speech that Nan delivered was one of the finest patriotic utter- 
ances of the war and was commented upon by the papers 
throughout the South. 

With his foreign accent he said in part: 


Men, most of you, like myself, are subjects of one of the Teutonic 
allies against whom the United States is engaged in the present war. 
For 1,000 years our forefathers have been subject to the tyrants’ rule. 
We have been allowed to come here; to raise our families in peace; 
to educate our children; to practice religious Liberty, and enjoy the 
privileges of this great Nation. We would indeed be ungrateful if 


we did not offer it our services in Its time of greatest need. Through 


yon, honorable judge, and you, our commanding officer, we express 
to the Government and the people of the United States our appre- 
ciation not only for this wonderful opportunity to so easily become 
citizens but also for the privilege of serving side by side with the 
natlve sons of America In the cause to which we are all dedicated. 
To us of foreign birth, it is a cause 1,000 years old. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I have done 
anything to justify such calls as “vote.” I am only trying to 
do the business with which the House has charged me. I 
want a respectful hearing. I will give everybody else a chance 
to be heard respectfully. If you do not want me to act as 
chairman, all you have to do is to say so. But I do ask for 
respectful treatment at the hands of the Members of the 
House while I am chairman. 

Mr. STENGLE. We do not know what we would do without 
you. [Applause.] 8 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say that this bill carries every 
dollar that the Budget Committee has asked for. If you 
know more about if than I do and you are assured that it is 
needed, vote for it. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Was any evidence given to the committee 
of the fact that all the courts, like the various State courts 
in New York, Cleveland, and elsewhere, haye withdrawn from 
this naturalization work because of lack of funds? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have received some letters from the courts 
of record in the different States, but frequently we get letters 
from clerks of courts all over the United States and other 
people all over the United States concerning different things 
where they think they can get more money out of the Treasury 
for the employment of additional men in their offices, and we 
always do give consideration to such letters as those; such 
consideration as perhaps the importance of the cases may 
justify. At times men are put on the payrolls of these offices 
simply to fulfill some political obligation. My colleague from 
Illinois knows that as well as I do, so that generally I do not 
feel bound to be seriously impressed by any such letters. But 
if the department having jurisdiction of the work comes to us 
and says there is a serious situation that ought to be remedied, 
and it takes money to remedy that situation, we give serious 
consideration to that. R 

But if the responsible head of the Government says he wants 
only $500,000, we are not going to say he has made a mistake 
and ought to have $1,000,000. That is not what we are there 
for. We think the man at the head of the Government ought 
to know what he wants and we are not going to try to persuade 
him he ought to get more money than he wants. 

Do you want us to ask him or everybody who comes before 
the committee to take $2 when they ask for only $1? How 
long do you suppose the Government would last if we did that? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The Budget estimates are the 
Same as the estimates of the committee as reported to the 
House? 
| Mr. MADDEN. Exactly. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But the evidence discloses that 
the Budget Bureau did not give them what they thought they 
should have. That is what Mr. Crist testified. 
| Mr. MADDEN. The Budget never gives anybody what they 
| think they ought to have, and neither does the committee. 
There is no person in any department of the Government who 
| thinks he gets what he wants. If he had his say, instead of 
costing $3,400,000,000 a year to run the Government it would 
cost $34,000,000,000. [Applause.] What is the use of talking 
about it? All this tommyrot about men coming before our com- 
mittee and saying the Budget Bureau did not give them what 
they asked is not worthy of much consideration, because they 
all say that, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentlenian yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The Budget Bureau did not give the Board 
of Managers of the National Military Homes what they asked 
and they did not ask a sufficient amount when they asked 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not know whether they did or not. 

Mr. SCHAFER (continuing). Thirty-three cents a day to 
feed the men. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a question which is not before us 
now. But there is one thing that is always before us. The 
question before us always is: Are we going to listen to clamor 
| and make appropriations on the basis of it, or are we going to 
conduct the Government of the United States in an orderly 
fashion? Are we going to listen to a clerk in some bureau and 
give his clamor or demand more weight than we give to the 
President? The President of the United States is the head of 
the Goyernment; he is responsible for every request that comes 
before us, and I will always assume that the President will 
ask for all he needs, but I do not feel bound to give him all he 
asks even when he asks it. 

Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KUNZ. Does the gentleman know that since there has 
been a change in procedure in Chicago, whereby the applicant 
for naturalization must apply to the Naturalization Bureau 
instead of applying at the offices of the clerks of the different 
courts, the Naturalization Bureau has gotten 6,000 behind? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know how many they are behind. 


I am not here to attend to the business of naturalizing men in 
order that they may vote the Democratic or Republican ticket, 
but I am here to attend 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


to the business of the people of the 
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Mr. MADDEN, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for one 
more minute, in order that I may make another statement. 
HAIRMAN 


The C The gentieman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KUNZ. I would like to suggest to the gentleman that we 
ought to give them an opportunity to become naturalized and 
see that the help is adequate. 8 

Mr. MADDEN. Everywhere within the jurisdiction of the 
United States the statement is made that it should be the 
policy of the Government to economize, but everybody here 
Seems to think that nobody pays the bills when we make these 
appropriations, and so they demand greater appropriations. 
But you will hear from your constituents about this. Every 
once in a while I hear from mine and you hear from yours. 
On the one hand, I will get 1,000 telegrams demanding that 
a particular activity of the Government be continued and that 
it must not be curtailed; that it is vital and must be con- 
ducted at the highest standard of cost and not at the lowest 
standard of cost, Efficiency does not count for anything, but 
it is the cost. * Then I will get 100 letters from the same people 
denouncing me for the extravagant policy of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Then I come in here and try to economize, 
but vou try to override the committee and put anything you 
want on the bill, Of course, that is your right; but everyone 
must realize, gentlemen, that all these bills have got to be paid. 
Who pays them? You pay them, I pay them, and the people 
pay them. The Government has no money of its own. We 
have no wellspring from which this money comes except the 
pockets of the people. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; what is the use? The gentleman has 
been talking all the afternoon trying to load the bill up with 
dollars when I am trying to save them. [Applause.] Now, 
put on this other amendment and then you will have completed 
the work. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I just wish to read one 
paragraph from page 69 of the hearings on this bill: 


Mr. Surev. Have you statistics covering the number of applica- 
tious? 

Mr. Crist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sureve. And those that have been acted on unfavorably? 

Mr. Crist. Yes; I have that. 

Mr. SHeeye. Would you please give us a summary of that? 

Mr. Crist. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, there were 
169,968 petitions finally disposed of, of which number 145,084 were 
admitted to citizenship and 24,884 denied for various reasons. 


The committee has not cut down the amount recommended 
by the Budget. So, according to that statement, there would 
be nearly 170,000 persons admitted to citizenship in the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CABLE. I just want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the statement of Mr. Crist on page 81, where he 
said the whole service had been undermanned; and that is 
with the present appropriation, and the Budget cuts it down 


$38,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And one thing more: They 
have lately discovered there 10,000 applications for nune pro 
tune citizenship, the probability being that they are those who 
can not prove proper entry into this country. 

Mr. MADDEN. And 10,000 applicants for jobs every morn- 
ing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am not talking about 
that. I am trying to tell you how they are trying to make 
themselves into voters. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I am for economy. I am 
against appropriating money unnecessarily and am not inter- 
ested in creating jobs for applicants who might be recognized 
or appointed by the Republican administration. But I am in- 
terested in making it possible for deserving men and women to 
be naturalized. We hear that the foreign-born people in our 
country will not naturalize, They are charged with negli- 
gence; yes, with indifference. Only a few minutes ago the 
gentleman from Ohio stated that there were 14,000,000 foreign 
born in the United States and most of them were not natu- 
ralized. I believe that we should afford them an opportunity 
to become citizens if they are entitled to it, and the only way 
we can ascertain whether they are entitled to be naturalized 
is by proper investigation and examination. I am not in favor 


of making anyone a citizen unless I believe he is deserving of 
American citizenship. 


As to the continuous publicity as to the numbers who are 
not citizens, I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio and 
to the other gentlemen that we have in this country 13,713,000 
foreign born. 

Mr. MADDEN. The other gentleman does not agree with 
his colleague on this committee, the gentleman from Ohio, who 
says there are 14,000,000. 

Mr. CABLE. Foreign born. 

Mr. SABATH. No; these are the actual figures. Of that 
number. 6,479,159 are naturalized; 1,219,057 have first papers, 
making 7,698,216; leaving a balance of 5,223,715 who are not 
naturalized. ‘The foreign born who are under 21 years of age 
number 1,304,034, and the persons whose citizenship Is not re- 
ported is 790,823, so that the entire number who are not nat- 
uralized or who have not made application is only 3,919,681. 
As the average annual immigration in the last five years has 
been 165,000, the number of 900,000 for that period must be 
deducted, as these immigrants can not be as yet naturalized, not 
having lived here the length of time required under our nat- 
uralization laws, With this deduction the number is reduced 
to 3,019,681, and this includes women, 

It matters not how anxious an alien is to become a citizen 
of our country, due to the many delays to which he is sub- 
jected it takes him from six and one-half to seven years. The 
insuficient help in the bureau, the lack of judges and investi- 
gators, fogether with the recent war are factors which are ac- 
countable for thousands upon thousands being delayed years 
in securing thut high privilege. We also must consider that 
there are thousands who on account of old age and their in- 
ability to read and write or speak the English language can 
not be naturalized. Again, there are others who live in the 
rural sections of our country or who are employed on the rail- 
roads who find it hard to secure witnesses that can vouch 
for them, as is required by law. There are also large numbers 
of persons who have not become naturalized because up to a 
feye years ago they had been permitted to vote on mere decla- 
ration of intention to become American citizens, or so-called 
first papers, as in Texas, Indiana, and seyeral other States. 
We also find a great many who can not be naturalized be- 
cause their wives are not living in the United States and, on 
the other land, they are denied the privilege of sending for 
their wives because they are not American citizens. 

Taking all these conditions into consideration, anyone who 
is not biased and prejudiced must admit that instead of 7,000,- 
000 unnaturalized, as stated, the gentleman from Ohio will 
be obliged to concede that the number who are not naturalized 
and entitled to naturalization is small, and I will wager now 
that a majority of those are of the older immigration. ‘The 
figures I have given will justify me in saying that the con- 
tinuous attacks and charges that the newer immigration is in- 
different and not desirous of being naturalized are unwar- 
ranted, and are only made to prejudice the minds of the 
American people against them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am making this statement to-day not only 
for the purpose of securing a larger appropriation for the 
Bureau of Naturalization but also to show how unfounded are 
the charges that the newer immigration is indifferent to ac- 
quiring American citizenship. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. SABBATH. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. CABLE. I said that there were 14,000,000 foreign born 
here and that less than half of them were naturalized. 

Mr. SABATH. I have given the figures and will insert in 
the Reconp the table from which I have quoted. 

These figures are taken from the United States Census Report 
and prove that the gentleman from Ohio is in error when he 
states that more than half of the 14,000,000 are not natural- 
ized. To stop in the future these charges as to the large 
number that it is claimed are not naturalized, I am inserting 
a compiled table giving the correct number. 


[From 1920 United States Census Report, Pages 803-886] 


Total foreign-born white population 13, 712, 754 
Number naturalized 6, 479, 159 


r a e 1, 219, 057 
Totat onn aa l Sy OON, IA 
Number unnaturalized f 6, 014. BS 
Ci PFF r LA P AER A RRA e 790, 823 
f 5, 223, 715 
Allens under 21, ineligible for naturulization — 1,304, 034 
8, 919, 681 
Aliens in United States less than 5 years (approximate) 900, 000 
Total unnaturalized adult allen — 8,019, 681 
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forth the appropriation of last year and called attention to the 
fact that the hearings do not disclose any reason for the cut, 

Mr. SHREVE. The recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget were followed by the commitee, and the Bureau of the 
Budget followed the recommendation of the President of the 
United States, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman knows that 
the President of the United States, while theoretically responsi- 
ble, does not give attention to the items, 

Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr, KUNZ. Is not this bureau self-sustaining in its opera- 
tions? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; and it seems to me that 
if there is to be a cut or a decrease there ought to be a reason 


Mr, Chairman, of the total 3,019,681 unnaturalized aliens who 
are eligible for citizenship I can approximate that one-half that 
number are females and about 650,000 Mexicans and Canadians, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. It is stated here that this is done for the crea- 
tion of jobs—now, just a moment—it makes no difference 
whether one is a Democrat or a Republican, all of them are 
classified under the civil service, are they not? 

Mr, SABATH. I believe they are. 

Mr. RAKER, That is true. 

Mr. SABATH. I really do not know. I know at one time 
they were not, but I think now they are; but I am not inter- 
ested in that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. : 

Mr. SABATH. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. SABATH. Gentlemen, all I desire to bring home to you 
is this: There is no use to attack the foreign born because 
they do not naturalize and then go and make it impossible for 
them to be naturalized by refusing to appropriate for a sufti- 
cient number of examiners, 

We should afford them all the opportunities we can so that 
they can be naturalized. I know that is the aim and the ambi- 
tion of nearly all who can pass the examination to be made a 
citizen. This small additional amount asked will not cost 
the Government anything because every dollar that is expended 
by the Bureau of Naturalization is being collected from those 
who are being made citizens. The fees we collect are above the 
amount that it costs to run that department. Consequently 
there should be no objection on that point. I believe the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio should prevail. [Cries of 
s Vote! „ 4 Vote! dd | 

The CHAIRMAN, The ears of the Chair are so attuned that 
he can not hear the cries of “ Vote!” “Vote!” by Members, 
but he can easily lear a motion to close debate or a motion to 
amend; therefore gentlemen must not become impatient if the 
Chair does not obey the cries of “ Vote.” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the interest of 
the House in immigration and naturalization was evinced this 
Inst week, I take it that no one here wants to impair the 
naturalization service or in any way to slow up the process of 
nituralizing aliens who desire to become American citizens, 
This last year the bureau had a certain amount of money. If 
you read the hearings it will show that it is the opinion of the 
responsible ofticials of the bureau that they did not have enough 
mouey last year and that the work was slowed up by reason 
of that fact. 

Now the Bureau of the Budget cut their estimates and cut 
them between $38,000 and $39,000. I will defy anybody to go 
through the hearings and show one single instance in justifi- 


for it in the hearings, and there is none there. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I moye that all debate upon 
the paragraph and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement from the Department 
of Labor covering thé subject that has just been discussed, 
showing the number of employees and the amount that has been 
paid for each year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Orrick OF THE ASSISTANT BECRETARY, 
Hon. JOHN E. Raker, Washington, March 13, 192}. 
Representative in Congress, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of February 22 to the Commis- 
sloner of Naturalization was duly received, but it has only been possible 
at this time to compile the information you requested. 7 

The accompanying statement is made up in response to the questions 
you have presented in numerical order, I trust you will be able to 
find from the appended statement the Information you desire. 

Very truly yours, Rone Cant WHITE, 
Seoond Assistant Secretary. 

(Inclosure.) 

1. The number of employees in the Washington office, 89—70 statu- 
tory positions; 19 lump-sum employees. 

2. There are 11 naturalization districts within the continental United 
States and Porto Rico. Alaska and Hawali are not included. At 
Hllis Island, N. Y., there is a certificate of arrival division directly 
under the Bureau of Naturalization. 

8. Employees in the respective districts are as follows (March 1, 
1924): 


Author- 
ized 


cation of the cut below the appropriations for the current year, A9 
Commissioner Crisp called attention to the fact that he was 18 
cut and that he could not explain it. He said, “I do not know 8 
why it has been made; I was not consulted.” 4i 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? * 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. 9 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is a most unfortunate 19 
thing. The gentleman, named Mr, Crist, is under the director 5 
and he has no recourse, and when I asked him to come before 
the committee this morning he could not get permission to come. 272 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The bureau was cut $39,000, 
and he says he was not consulted about it at all. Furthermore, 


4. The amount of salary pald to each employee, bureau and fleld 
when he appears before the Committee on Appropriations— 


service: 


your committee and ours—he is asked about it aud he does not Bureau (Washington office) Annual rate 
know, but goes on to say, “ I can not ask for any additional ap- iL Coomimbmnioner) i PEE E sees ee ca es $4, 000 
propriation beyond what the Director of the Budget has put in, 3 Sto 
and I therefore do not intend to ask for any more.” So under 500 
the regulations of this department he is precluded from asking , 000 
for what he honestly thinks his department is entitled to. 2 oe 
Mr. MADDEN. I would like to correct the gentleman. It is F 220 
not a regulation of the department; the law prohibits it. 2, 300 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. All right; the law then. 2, ji 
Mr. MADDEN. We ought not to violate the law. 1. 800 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman does not mean 1, 600 
that we ought never to raise the figures submitted by the 1, 400 
Bureau of the Budget. a3 aor 
Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman has given no reason why we ' 900 
should. oon 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: The gentleman has set forth 480 


the printed hearings available to every Member aud he has set 
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Statutory salaries, bureau 
Lump-sum salaries, bureau 
Tump-sum salaries, feld. 


$240 bonus 
Total salaries, annual rate. 677, 850 


5. The amount of mone ended for overhead char, J 1. 
1923, to January 81, 19242 4 ey 


101, 919, 81 | 77,396.99 | 179,316 80 


6. Total amount expended, July 1, 1923, 
fiscal year, 1024: 


to January 31, 1924, 


w For salaries (including $240 bonus) -. $338, 335. 33 
b) For overhead 101, 919. 81 


7. The number of employees in the service in 1917 and 1923: 


In bureau at Washington 
In Field Service. 


In bureau at Washington 
In Field Service 


8. Expenditures per fiscal year > from 1917 to 1923, inclusive: 
Fiscat year . 


Salaries, bureau (statutory appropriation) —— — $86, 210. 00 
Salaries, Field Service 65, 322. 51 
Increase of compensation — 90. 00 
Assistants to clerks of United States and State courts 00, 741. 67 
Travel and subsistence 42, 672. 42 
Rent of quarters 4, 050. 
ee, eee Re a ae ie in See 2, 184. 22 
GY ALADE poe en ee gee ee ee ee ee md 361, 180. 82 
Fiscal year 1918 
$89, 610. 00 


Salaries, bureau Mannion J appropriation 
Salaries, bureau (lump-sum appropriation) . I, 491.18 
Salaries Vials. Service ee 177, 2 63 


Increase of compensation 
Assistants to clerks of United States and State cours 20. oar 22 


Travel and su — —. Se 65 
Rent of quarters SSS — 4125.02 
Miscellaneous items ES a a AL ae 

PI oa Se ee EE a ern peta 1-901 kes Se 


2 See foot note on “ Summary of statutory and lump-sum appropria- 
tions for balance of present fiscal year.” 


Fiscal year 1919 
Salaries, bureau (statutory appropriation) 


Salaries, bureau Bo ara sum a riation et 0, 430. 
field se — ame — 331. 891. 
Increase of . —.— .. ̃ ̃ ——. se y 
Assistants to clerks ne United 8 States and State courts... 58, 831. 47 
Travel tg ...... ee === 109, 356. 38 
Rent of quarters , 110. 00 
Miscellaneous items „239. 21 
. ðͤ eee 
Fiscal year 1920 
Salaries, bureau (statutory appropriation) . $97, 010. 00 
ies, bureau (lump-sum appropriation) — ___ 80. 880. 92 
Salaries, fleld 3 3T 
Increase of compensation 


Assistants to clerks of State courts. 
subsistence 


699, 971. 01 


Fiscal. year 2922 
Salaries, bureau 1 appropriation). 


- $97, 010. 00 


Salaries, bureau (lump-sum appropriation 49, 712. 56 
Salaries, field service 8. 725. 
Increase of compensation 58, 685. 98 
Assistants to clerks of State court —— 70. 254.18 
Travel and subsistenee . 80, 982. 08 
S EOE CRT Fa arrest ̃ ̃ ̃ ᷣͤ—. ͤ . / ‚» enn 
Miscellaneous items — ——— 13, 135. 54 
r eee e 
Fiscal year 1923 
Salaries, bureau (statutory appropriation) _-____________. $97, 010. 00 
Salaries, bureau (lump-sum appropria tion) — $9, 986. 72 
come Nn Og (8 See SAS BS a st > 
Increase of com SOTA oases dee —. — ————. 
Assistants to clerks of State courts 76, 981, 02 
"ren ged A <tr is Ce eS ETAR 69, 320. 27 
D eet a On: AD 
Communication service _.-.-...--.-__-_--_--- eS 4, 239. 81 
ttation, things-.___ RT Ne 
Mat ts and supplies — 7,653.75 
Withee {een =o os eee. a 231.40 
Repairs and alterations — 1. 002. 74 
Special and miscellaneous current expenses T 125.16 
Distinctive paper (naturalization certifleates 8, 000. 00 


TT.! a Tt AE LEN hE RSS, 
Fiscal year, 1923 

Salaries, bureau (statutory appropriation) — t 

Salaries, bureau (lump sum appropriation) „724. 

laries, field . 80, 

Increase of compensa) —— Seed Ñ $ 

Assistants to clerks PTR State court i 
TTT 84, 414. 49 
e ed eet Oy BOTs. 08 
ange ny ey .... ͤ ͤ—————— . 
S ett) Cece petra A RE TEMES IIE OMe 1.0 OF oS 
Mate mie BUN) UNDIES es a eee 2, 871. 39 
Witness fees SCRA NS EME TENS SH 177. 76 
Repairs and alterations._~._.--...—_-~_-_---______-__- 543. 44 
Special and ‘miscellaneous curren 56 221.20 
Distinctive paper (naturalization ificates) . 6, 084. 19 
Nei ĩ⅛ ͤ . ⁵¾ d ͤ ͤ———. K 


[Nore.—Bureau salaries (statutory sopropsiation? expenditures are 
the full amounts of the appropriation as lapses arising from resigna- 
tions reverts to the Treasury immediately. Such amounts are com- 
paratively small. 


Revepitulation 


Salaries, bureau (Washington office) 
Plus additional amount — under $50,000 allot- 
ment to bureau, lump 


3 „ ————. ̃¶—⅛derr — 
ee e y 
ne 3, 10, and one position at $4,800 to be 
Travel and subsistenee 
t required for next fiscal year. _ 
Assistants to clerks of State court 
9 wired to carry supreme courts al Kings 
and New Y: Connties to March 15, and 
court Bronx County and common pleas 


13, 500. 00 
20, 000. 00 


Miscellaneous items 
Less em of furniture and equipn 


purchases 
at New due to the increase of mnel re- 
So tar taking aes tho: matumelinalion works of 
State courts, ete 


year, 


‘extend my, remarks in the RECORD. 
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Mr. CAE Mr. Chairman, I ask: unanimous: consent to] crops and lyestock in foreign countries is as Important to farmers of 
OLR 5 | the United States as Js Information about production in this country. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? Article: 9 of. the international treaty creating this institute, 
There was no objection. confines the: operation of the institute to an international! sphere! 
Me sean ern Mr. 8 I ask unanimous consent to | and provides that it shall: 

extend my remarks in the Recoxp: `. (a) Colleet;. study, and publish: as promptly as possible’ sta- 
5 er objection? tistieal, and economic: information: concerning farming; pieng 
f k 5 } ; | products. à al products, i 
Mr. LOZIBR, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to — 5 eee eee ee eee ait 


extend my remarks in the RECORD i i i 
The CHAIRMAN: Ie there’ objection? seis Sea ehene E ADAE TT ee 


There was no objection. ‘ent j s s 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I desire at this time to erprese (4d). Mulde Nnewn waged Dald of ts which may appear 
my approval of that.portiom of the pending: bilb that appropri- in. any part of the world} showing 2 territories infected, the: 
ates $29,577 to defray our proportionate part of the expense,|; r 5 i i ed hi 
incident bo the International Institute of Agriculture, This presente, . disease; and, If possible, che remedies: which 
institute has been of very. great value to the agricultural, x a 
classes: not only in the; United States: but throughout en Pag syrmnce, and credit in all thelt aspects; collect and “publish 

t was conceived and founded: by an American en; David: |) 5 inet d 4 A 
Lubin, a Polish Jew, who came to: America a poor and friend- Prap cpanel pera te ae roana ponies for the: eae 
less boy. For a time he worked in a jewelry factory at Attle | (f) Submit to the approval of governments, if there is need, 
boro; Mass) | Drifting to California and working at odd jobs, be pp 8 it Pere 

4 tated et datand | with e tihi busi« measures for the protection of the common interests of farns 
5 en ee ae eee in the onto erg and for the Improvement of their conditions. 

f which: he 1 ty 0 e e pagers ale] By monthly’ bulletins’ and annual publications the institute 
aS eee e en e eee e e ory a bin | disseminates tue great wealth of information it accumulates 
e eee : a te their wel, from time to time and brings home not only to the govern- 
accel mainte saa is 8 ee Shag eee. ae > ments but to the: farming: cliisses the agricultural conditions: in 
5 ee ar 8 eee TE ee ‘every laud: The 2 nations that have membership in: this) in- 
r ß . population andi 26 pan 
nations were producing: He collected statistics; studied: plant The 5 55 institute did not begin until January, 
knetet Is für net, 0 tlele diseases; and sought remadis: 1009, David Lubin was the. first, delegate from the United 
ae vet ire spoon of 93 — 8 stg be 3 States, having been appointed by President Roosevelt. Time 
8 Bae mat 2 itn system tor chit bench them rigid y will not. permit me to discuss in detail the splendid acoomplish-- 

jetted’ to David Lubin cent and helpful ments of this international institute, but IE am not guilty of 
policy: 9 making an extravagant statement when I say that the institute 
e 
to ; the every one of the 62 nations: 5 eo igs 
Ger the terion” e ee No-etter Gas DATUA | tation te e ee teaver Deon WAEN 
o s 1 ‘ a 2 i 
sar 8 ESIR the apbuildling of American: agricul: 1 to ee farmers. 5160 these 2 and ogre 
u ; 1 cs we ascertain production of foodstuffs; in each. of. the 
For' a’ time he we not interest tr Taa . Goverti+ 02 nations: We. ascertain the quantity. of exportable surplus in 
ia Gans of eee may Sessa ry, tape aboot te eet io 
influential people to whom Ke’ unfolded’ His plans considered‘! farm products. will, meet in the great world: markets. It, is- 
him an imprueticable dreamer: They could net understand! or also very, important that we should be informed as to crop con- 
appreciate the importance of the agency which: Had! been! con- ditions and’ the quantity of exportable’ surplus foodstuffs in 
fricid OF the fermete: "Tike: SiE great Becetactows be lives tah Som meeathbe BOLCA endl Let their Ceaumibeib t0, thie wort) 

4 3 é 9 at ' > to r 
advance of his age; seeing’ today’ what ne one else! sees hut 1 quote again the Secretary of Agriculture: 

N papa Wi med rrian arhe d Ad — When the International Institute of Rome recetres its’ crop con- 
lish this institute weht in all future generations would ene Pute states Navy station at Parle The Navy cadiopraphe the 
effectively and efficiently’ serve’ the agricultural’ classes. In summarized: report to Whstiington, where’ it ix delivered’ to the Dnited 
1904 he: obtained the support of King Emanuel of Italy, Them (States Department of Agritaiture: The department releases it to the’ 
other nations became interested, studied his plans, saw’ thelr press sttmaltaneously’ from Washington and from various State offices: 
merit, and accepted? his proposals; As a result, In 1005, tie i gw i i 

International Institute of Agriculture was established + iets throughout the country: Ati- o'ttock on the day’ of arrival! at Wash- 
parisien rece? 1 0 er dy au, ington ftom’ the iustituts im Rome, information 16 also broadtast’ 
I "That: auni Nery eae, O0 fi ert oe, Aeloulttres and! a) eee 
ber has been enlarged until at tlie present time 62 nations ne ovr FFV ATA 
of the wondi ere’ members of this International: stitute; || 2° Ttermational’ Imitituti of Agvicalture’ ary giren wide dikerie- 
amnially make appropriations for its maintenance;. and are’ į tion throughout farm and commercial centers in the United States: 

the‘ beneflelartes of ity Benevolent accomplishments, The King Since I became a Member of. this body I have missed no 
of Italy donated a splendid’ home in Rome, Italy, in whielp the f opportunity to emphasize the Importance. of enlarging. our ex- 
institute is housed, and gave in addition 300,000 lire: (860/00). port markets for farm production, because I believe: that the 
THe: institute has developed into’ the greatest crop-reporting: two big. things the farmer, needs are enlarged markets and 
5 An eee 

The United States Department of Agriculture’ draws Heavily) or Agriculture is helping materially to accomp um 
upon this institute Precariat e ee as to- N sults. In the language of the Department of Agriculture 
production and prices throughout thie world; becruse-ttie'insti-|' Ite purpose is to: afford farmers: and all, concerned in- the produc- 
tute comes in direct contact with practically every etwilfzed tion, distribution, aud marketing: af agricultural: staples with rapid, 
nation in the world. It collects and distributes information | continuous, reliable, and impartial: data om the factors: which: deter- 
relating to the acreage, condition of crops; wheat. conditions | mine the formation: of the prices of the: staples; on the: world’s: 
affecting the harvest, and probable’ production of the principal |i markets, and- to act; as a world clearing, house for information on 
ee ee enter . trade. The economle, scientific, and technical. problems as they affect the great 
mportance of ‘Information can! not be overemphasined. I | industry of agriculture, 
quote from a bulletin issued by the Untted: States Department] Aay J. add in conclusion that. wheat andi cort are practically 


of Agriculture: ‘imperishable food products of which there has never been an 

Markets for the great staples—wheat, cotton, wool—and! many other | overproduction. I mean by this that somewhere in the world 
agricultural products are world markets, aud prices in these markets | there has at all times been a hungry mouth for every pound 
are. determined: by the relation ot the world demand to the world sup of foodstuff’ produced in the world: Tt is not so much a ques- 
ply of such products. Therefore information as to the production of | tion of overproduction as faulty’ or inadequate’ faellities for 


— 
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transporting our food supplies to the people who need and 
want them. So instead of sitting up at nights, planning and 
scheming to reduce production, we should sit up at night and 
plan and scheme to increase the transportation facilities to 
carry our farm products to the nations that need them. By 
improving our internal and external transportation facilities 
we automatically enlarge our markets and stimulate the de- 
mands for our surplus production. The great question, there- 
fore, is not to radically limit production, but to radically en- 


‘large our transportation system to carry our farm commodities 


at low rates to foreign lands to the end that we may be able 
to invade and appropriate the world markets. By this plan we 
will substantially increase the wealth of our agricultural classes, 
materially aid in satisfying the age-long hunger of mankind, 
and definitely establish our supremacy and preeminence in the 
production of grain and other foodstuffs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlemn from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CABLE) there were—ayes 13, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, there was one paragraph as to 
which unanimous consent was granted to return for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, On page 35, lines 4 to 11. This para- 
graph was passed over with permission to return to it at any 
time, with an amendment pending, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Ontven of Alabama: Page 35, line 11, after 


the word Columbia,“ strike out the period, insert a colon, and add 


the following: “ Provided, That the amount paid as compensation out 
of the funds herein appropriated to any person employed hereunder 
shall not exceed $10,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph referred to and just amended, is as follows: 


For assistants to the Attorney General and to United States district 
attorneys employed by the Attorney General to aid in special cases, and 
for payment of foreign counsel employed by the Attorney General in 
special cases (such counsel shall not be required to take oath of office 
in accordance with section 866, Revised Statutes of the United States), 
$840,000, to be available for expenditure in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House, with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trtson, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8350) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments of State and Commerce 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, L move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded upon any 
amendment? [After a. pause.] If not, the Chair will put the 
amendments en grosse. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHREVE, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

DROUGHT-STRICKEN FARM AREAS OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report 
on Senate Joint Resolution 52, for the relief of the drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico, for printing under the 
rules, $ 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw from the files of the House papers in connection with 
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the foot-and-mouth disease in cattle. 


APRIL 18 


the bill, H. R. 13479, a bill introduced by myself in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, there being no adverse report thereon. n 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MADDEN, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported House Joint Resolution No. 247 (Rept. No. 533), 
making an additional appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal years 1924 and 1925, which was read a 
first and second time and with the accompanying report re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and ordered printed. 3 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all 
points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee reseryes all 
points of order. G 

Mr. MADDEN. . Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed, for one minute to make a statement. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this report just filed is in con- 
nection with an application for $1,500,000 to meet an emer- 
gency which has arisen in California due to the prevalence of 
Some time ago this dis- 
ease broke out in three or four counties in California and a 
million dollars was appropriated. That million dollars has 
been exhausted. The disease was eradicated in the location 
where it first broke out, but it jumped over about 100 miles, I 
believe, and broke out in another section of the State. There 
were 22,000 cattle which have recently been affected and which 
have had to be killed and buried in quicklime in order to pre- 
vent a further spread of the disease, This is a great emer- 
gency. The money they have had is exhausted, and I expect 
to ask unanimous consent to-morrow to call this resolution up 
for consideration, and that is why I asked permission to make 
this statement to-night. r 


FOREIGN MARKETS FOR AMERICAN FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill H. R. 7111, the Ketcham bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill is designed to 
promote American agriculture by expanding the service now 
rendered by the Department of Agriculture in gathering and dis- 
seminating information regarding agricultural production, com- 
petition, and demand in foreign countries, and in promoting the 
sale of farm products abroad, to the end that the American 
farmers may adjust their operations and practices to better 
meet world. conditions, and, in short, to open up new world 
markets for our agricultural products. This bill has the in- 
dorsement of practically all of the national farm organizations. 
The operations under this bill are to be in cooperation with 
American producers and farm organizations, associations, de- 
partments of Government, the primary object being to extend 
and strengthen the demand for agricultural products abroad. 
This bill, if properly administered, should open up new markets 
and create new demands for our grain and meat products. It 
contemplates establishing trade relations with nations and coun- 
tries that heretofore have not bought our farm products. We 
need markets. New markets mean increased demands and 
better prices.. Somewhere in the civilized world there is a 
hungry mouth for every peck of grain we grow and for every 
pound of our meat we produce. There is no surplus of wheat 
or foodstuffs in the world and there never has been. The 
problem is one of transportation—getting the foodstuffs to the 
people who need and want them. This bill looks to the future. 
Behind it is the unanimous recommendation of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the State Department, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Department of Commerce. It is a sensible and whole- 
some measure and should deceive the vote of every Member of 
this House. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Record an address delivered by Senator SHIPSTEAD, 
of Minnesota, upon the question of injunctions in labor disputes 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp an address delivered by 
Senator SHIPSTEAD on injunctions in labor disputes, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I insert in the Recon an address delivered by 
the Hon, HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, United States Senator from Minne- 
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sota; delivered at the Forty-first. Annual Convention of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, September 10, 1923, which 
is as follows: 


Senator Suipstmap. Mr. Chairman, delegates of the Ilinois State 
Federation of Labor, and visitors, when President Walker said he had 
asked me to appear before this convention for the purpose of discussing 
some of the things I consider to be a danger in the path of the future 
welfare of America, the idea came to me that possibly he asked me to 
come here for another purpose this morning. He may haye known that 
I did not attend church yesterday morning, and so he asked me to come 
over here to have the benefit of the very wonderful and beautiful sermon 
that he preached here. And I am very glad to have heard that sermon. 
I appreciate very highly the honor you conferred upon me when you 
asked me to come here this morning for the purpose of discussing the 
so-called government by Injunction that is gradually and persistently 
displacing government by law. 

The history of America, past and future, is a history of the common 
people. When this Government was founded the people reserved to 
themselves certain rights that they said even the Government could not 
take away from them. Our forefathers when they founded this Goy- 
ernment said a good deal about the rights of the people; and these 
rights were reseryed to the people themselves in the so-called Bill of 


Rights, the first amendment to the Constitution, and these rights were, 


in short, the right to peaceably assemble, freedom of speech, freedom 
of press, and religious liberty. 

It was the intention that this Government should be a government 
by law. Within recent years we have gradually drifted away from 
a government by law to a government by an individual, according to 
the will and pleasure and conscience of a-man, the so-called govern- 
mént by equity courts through their power to issue restraining orders 
or injunctions, 

J know there has been and is being persistently spread all over the 
United States a propaganda that we, the people, have no right to 
criticize the action of a judge sitting on the bench, and the condemna- 


tion of us when we 80 criticize is based en the assumption that a 


judge sitting on the bench has an infallible conscience and can do no 
wrong. 

That idea has been handed down to us from the distant past when 
we had kings that were supposed to rule by divine power, and therefore 
had an infallible conscience and could do no wrong. But people 
learned by bitter experience that the king was only a human being and 
that his conscience and his judgment were subject to error. And so 
bumanity out of dire necessity found it necessary to curb the power 
of the king, and I believe the American people will find it necessary 
and they are gradually beginning to see it more clearly, that if the 
rights of the people of America are to be preserved, the assumed rights 
of equity courts to violate the Constitution must be curbed, and the 
only people in Ameriea who can eurb these courts and restore govern- 
ment by law are the common people, because the foundation of govern- 
ment by law and American institutions rests upon the common people 
of America. 

We have very goo precedent fon that point of view., I want to 
call attention to and quote from some speeches made by the great 
emancipator, your former statesman and neighbor in IIlinols, Abrabam 
Iáncoln, who, in that great controversy that surged around the 
Supreme Court's decision before the Civil War, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States had been packed with judges because they 
held a certain point of view, came into promimence and laid the 
foundation of his political life, 

We find in his campaign against those decisions of the Supreme 
Court, particularly that,decision that they made when they denied 
the right of Congress to prevent the extensions of slavery into free 
territory, the Dred Seott decision, that Lincoln was very vicionsly 
attacked because he presumed to point out how the Supreme Court 
had violated the Constitution, ‘how they had usurped to themselves the 
power to rule over the people in disregard to the will of the peaple 
and the provisions of the Constitution. 

I want to quote to you from several of his speeches, in order that 
you and I together may start out from the premises ef the point of 
view of Abraham Lincoln. 1 think that is good authority, that it is 
a good foundation upon which to stand. In a speech in Cincinnati 
on September 17, 1859, he made a statement that is very clear, a 
statement that every boy nnd girl attending school in the United 
States should read. It is very apropos of the times, because it shows 
who Lincoln believed was master in the United States. In that speech 
he said: 

“The people of these United States are the rightful masters of 
beth Congress and courts, not to overthrew the Constitution 
but to overthrow the men who pervert the Constitution,” 

Lincoln believed that the Dred Scott decision was a’ misinterpre- 
tation of the Constitution and that every proper means should be 
used to induce the court to overrule jt whenever a similar case Aer 
be presented to the court. 

In a speech in Chicago, June 10, 1858, he said: 


“If I were a Member of Congress and a vote should come upon 
the question of whether slavery should be prohibited in a new 
territory, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, I would vote that 
it should. We mean to have ‘the court decide the other way. 
The sacredness that Judge Douglas throws around this decision is 
a degree of sacredness that has never before been thrown around 
any decision. I have never heard of such a thing.“ 

That shows that Abraham Lincoln did not believe ‘the decision of a 
court was infallible, and if auch a decision violated the provisions of 
the Constitution that the people have a ‘right to deny it as a political 
rule and endeavor to have the decision reversed. At Quiney, III., 
October 18, 1858, Lincoln said: 

“We do not propose that when Dred Scott bas been deeided n 
slave by the court, we as a mob will decide to free him. We pro- 
pose so resisting it as to have it reversed if we can and a new 
Judicial rule established upon this subject,” 

I want to go into the history this morning, for a few minutes, of 
the so-called restraining order and injunction, to show where it orii- 
nated, how it came to America, where it eame from, where it was 
first used in America, and what time it became a- weapon in the hands 
of those who are doing away with government by law and using it 
for the purpose of overthrowing government by law and to oppress 
labor. 

As far back as 500 B. C. the plebeians- of Rome found It necessary 
to elect annually two tribunes with extraordinary powers, to eurb 
the political and economie oppression of the plebeians by the Romans, 
These tribunes had the power to say “I forbid,” if appealed to in a 
Judicial or legislative proceeding. And from that decision there waa 
no appeal. But with the fall of the Noman Republic and the estab- 
lishment of the Roman Empire the institution of the tribune was 
abolished, 

In ‘the tenth century we find it bobbing up again in England. Up 
until ‘that time controversies had always been decided ‘by the King in 
the absence of a constitutional law; but in controversies over property, 
where there was no remedy at law} the King could take jurisdiction 
and decide the questions at issue aceording to the dictates of his own 
conscience, on the assumption that ‘his eonsclence was infallible, that 
he could do no wrong, because he ruled by divine right. ` 

But the King was so busy a large part of the time drinking beer, 
hunting, and other things that he did not want to be bothered with 
these controversies that required the fssuing of injunctions, and so 
he appointed a chancellor to take his place, and left in the care of 
this chancellor his conscience. And when the chancellor was appealed 
to In a controversy de would consult the king’s conscience to find out 


‘what he said should be done, and render decisions accordingty. 


In order to expedite business it was sometimes found necessary to 
appoint more than one chancellor, and these chancellors would inter- 
pret the king's conscience in accordance with their different points of 
view, and so their decisions would conflict. As keeper of the king's 
conscience and the great senl, with authority to issue mandatory 
write and injunctions, it was natural that the Lord Chancellor should 
gradually assume the functions and character of a Judge holding dis- 
tinct and independent court from the courts of common or statutory 
law. 

The court of chancery tukes its name from the fact that the first 
court of its Kind was presided over by a chancellor. Some people 
seem to have the idea that it was called a chancery court because 
people take a chance when ‘they appeal to its decisions. It is natural 
that a court or chancellor sitting on the bench taking jurisdiction in 
controversies where there is no adequate remedy at law, or could not 
be handled by the so-called law courts, should gradually take to him- 
self the functions of a separate and individual court as distinct from 
courts of laws, and so it gradually came to be called a chancery court. 

This ‘institution was in the beginning used to protect the poor and 
weak against the strong and rich. Lord Ellesmere, who served under 
Queen Elizabeth, said, in describing ‘his court and its funetions: “ It 
Is the refuge of the poor and afflicted. It is the altar and sanctuary 
for ‘such as against the might of ‘rich mer and the countenance of 
great men can not maintain the goodness of their cause and the truth 
of their title.“ 

It became the basic principles of the British chancery or equity 
coutts that: “It was to be exercised for the property rights only,” 
since he who would seek its did must come with clean hands; there 
must be no adequate remedy at law; it must not be used to punish 
crime; it must never be used to curtail personal rights.” Thus we 
see what was the origin and purpose of the court of equity. 

That is why we are particularly interested in it, because at this 
time equity courts are using those powers to curb the personal righty 
of individuals, ‘particularly labor, in the United States. 

To go into the history of the origin and the original purpose of 
the so-called courts of equity: When the English Colonies were estab- 
shed in America the colonists brought over with them the Duglish 
common law and the English judicial procedure. When the American 
Government was founded, there being no king with an infallible con- 
science to leave th the custody of a chancellor appointed by him, the 
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Constitution provided that the “people's conscience " should be vested 
in a judge sitting in an equity court to take jurisdiction where there 
was no adequate remedy at law. : 

I want to call this particularly to your attention, because Lord 
Birkenhead, of England, last week in Minneapolis, where he was 
attending the meeting of the American Bar Association, said a very 
significant thing, Ele was quoted in the newspapers as saying that the 
“English people had never permitted their free will to be shackled 
by a judicial oligarchy as the American people had.” And it seems 
to me, my fellow citizens, that when we become so reactionary that 
we are too reactionary for an English lord, it is time for us to sit 
up and take notice. 

Up to 1888 there were many controversies involving capital and 
labor in America, but they were settled before a court and jury, It 
waa not until 1888 that equity courts took jurisdiction restricting the 
rights of individuals, and it was not until 1891 that a Federal court 
undertook to prevent groups from doing what they could do indi- 
vidually. From that time the courts have, upon gradually less and less 
provocation, and more and more frequently, ‘taken jurisdiction away 
from courts of law and have used the restraining order to curtail the 
righta of American citizens that baye been guaranteed them under 
the Constitution, i 

And that I consider one of the greatest dangers to a government 
by law. One judge’s “ conscience” will not permit him to issue an 
injunction when requested to do so by an employer because of his 
conviction that it would abrogate the wage earner’s constitutional 
rights; that it would inflict a grave injustice; that it would permit 
his court to be used by an employer as an additional and weighty 
club with which to beat down labor, 

Another equity judge becomes a partisan of the employers, and 
his “conscience” permits him to shackle labor's hands during an in- 
dustrial dispute. He issues his injunctions, commanding the wage 
earners to refrain from certain acts and carrying out certain policies 
for their self-preservation, which the employees have an unquestioned 
right to do and enjoy without legal or judicial interference. 

An interesting case was the Wonderland Theater case, in Minne- 
apolis. The theater had discharged its union employees and employed 
nonunionists in their places. Trade-unions were restrained from 
conducting a boycott they had instituted. The court granted the 
injunction on the assumption that their action violated the State 
anti-injunction law in restraint of trade. The Minneapolis Labor 
Review was enjoined from printing the fact that this theater was 
unfair to labor. The editor of the Labor Review continued to print 
the fact that this theater was unfair to labor, He was haled before 
a judge and sentenced to jail. 

Over in St. Paul—about 15 minutes’ ride away—there was another 
case, but it was not on labor's side. The employers, bankers, and 
manufacturers of that city had been federated into the Citizens“ Alli- 
ance for the purpose of conducting an open-shop campaign. <A firm 
of cmploying plumbers, Delaney Bros., refused to put an “ open-shop ” 
card in their window. The employers called a boycott on Delaney 
Bros. Delaney Bros, went iuto court and asked for an injunction 
to restrain the Citizens’ Alliance from conducting this boycott. The 
court refused to grant this injunction and said the Citizens“ Alliance 
had a perfect right, as individuals, to sever business relations with 
Delaney Bros.; and having the right as individuals, two or more of 
them could also do the same thing. 

Here we have, within 15 minutes’ ride, two courts finding their 
“conscience” two entircly different things. In one case they were 
applied to labor and in the other to the employers. The confict 
created by these un-American, unconstitutional judicial acts was elo- 
quently and forcefully described by United States Circuit Judge 
Caldwell in the case of Hopkins against Oxley Stave Co., when he said: 

“English history is replete with examples showing that the 
King and his dependent and servile judges have subverted the 
rights and liberties of the English people but for the good sense 
of the English juries. It is the verdict of juries and not the 
opinion of judges that the English people are chiefly indebted to 
for some of their precious rights and liberties. 

“On the other hand, when laborers combine to maintain or 
raise their wages or otherwise better their conditions, or to pro- 
tect themselyes from oppression, or to attempt to overcome com- 
petition with their labor or the products of their labor, in order 
that they may continue to have employment and life, their action, 
however open, peaceful, and orderly, is branded as a conspiracy 
when done by labor.” 

What is called conspiracy when done by labor is called competi- 
tion when done by the employer. They can not help knowing that 
organized capital is not so restricted; and when treatment apparently 
so unfair and discriminating is administered through: the instrumen- 
tality of a court, the resulting discontent and resentment of employees 
are invariably intensified because the law itself seems to have gone 
wrong and, in some unaccountable manner, to have taken sides against 
them. 9 
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The various conflicting decisions referred to—and there are many, 
many more of the same character—prove conclusively that business 
men and wage earners are not considered equal before many courts 
of equity. As citizens of America they have equal rights under the 
Constitution, but as soon as these equal rights clash the civil hts 
of the employer are upheld and the civil rights of the wage earner 
are denied. No greater proof for creating class distinctions can be 
offered. Unserupulously, certain injunction judges have laid the axe 
on the very roots of constitutional liberty in the Republic. 

The constant encroachment of equity courts upon the province of 
the courts of law constitutes one of the gravest dangers to a govern- 
ment by law, Government by injunction is not government by law; 
it is government according to the will and pleasure or conscience 
of a man. Government by law is a government by the people; gov- 
ernment by injunction is government by an autocrat. 

If a man violates an injunction, he is guilty of contempt of court; 
he is haled before a judge who becomes a judge, jury, and executioner. 
The method and the idea are the same as in the old days of the king; 
they are both based on the assumption that the king had an infallible 
conscience and could do no wrong, and the same applies to the equity 
courts in America. 

As I said in the beginning, the people in time found the king 
was only a human being, that his conscience and judgment were sub- 
ject to error the same as othér individuals; and here in America, 
if we are to preserve the rights of the people guaranteed under the 


Constitution, we must come to the conclusion—and the sooner the 


better—that the judge sitting in a court is also a human being whose 
judgment and conscience are subject to error—the same as all other 
human beings—and that the rights that have been reserved to the 
people themselves in the Constitution can not be taken away from 
them by so-called courts of equity, t 

As government by injunction advances and takes the place of 
government by law, government by law passes away, and then we go 
back to government by an individual, government by an autocrat. 
It is an un-American institution and it is an institution that goes 
back to the Middle Ages. It has no business on Americnn soll. 

There is one other thing I want to call your attention to that is 
involved in this government by injunction, and this is that labor— 
the power of a human being to labor—is a commodity, and as such 
has no more than equal rights with capital before the law, Since the 
overriding of the provisions of the Clayton Act by the courts the 
laboring man now stands before the law as a commodity, and his 
power to labor as a piece of property, That idea is involved in the 
question and the decision of the American people, whether we shall 
decide finally and for all time, whether or not America shall go back 
to the Middle Ages and the laboring man back to serfdom, or whether 
America shall be permitted to carry out her historic mission in the 
world, that this shall be a place where the golden rule shall be ex- 
pressed in government, or whether we shall drift back to a govern- 
ment by an autocrat, a government by a man instead of a government 
by law. 

Now, what is a piece of property? According to the dictionary 
a piece of property is something you can receive from some one as a 
gift, you can sell it and give title to it, you can bequeath it to your 
heirs. And this being so, can we make the labor of a human being 
n piece of property that can be put on the auction block and sold to 
the highest bidder? 

What made the individual slave so valuable to the owner was the 
fact that he had the power to labor. The Good Book says that 
when the Lord created the earth He labored for six, days, and on the 
seventh day He rested, and there is nothing to show that He ever 
labored since. But when He created man Heeplaced in the heart and 
soul of man an infinite part of Himself. He gave unto that homan 
being the power to labor with hand and brain to create things in 
order that the scheme of creation could go on, and that scheme of 
creation has been going on down all the pages of history. 

In my time I have seen more miracles’ than were ever discovered 
in Holy Writ. The turbine engine, the telephone, the telegraph, the 
radio, the skyscraper; all these were created by man through the 
power given him by his Creator. And this thing that man has re- 
ecived from his Creator those who exploit labor would make a piece 
of property to be sold on the auction block. It can not be sold with- 
out selling the body of the laborer. It is inseparable from the body 
of the laborer: You ‘can not receive it from your forefathers, you 
can not give it to a friend, you can not leave it to your heirs. It is an 
attribute of life received by the human being at birth and it goes 
back at death to Him who gave it, and he who would make of human 
labor a piece of property would buy and sell his Creator. 

And the decision of this question whether the power of a human 
being to labor shall be finally and conclusively decided to be a piece 
of property will determine whether men and women in America shall 
be free men and women, upholding America’s historic mission show- 
ing all the’ world that the people themselves have the right and the 
intelligence to own a government itself, to use it for the purpose for 
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which this Government was intended to be used, to promote the pub- 
lic welfare, to promote the happiness of the people and to protect 
and guard the rights of the people guaranteed them in the Constitu- 
tion and in the Bill of Rights. 

Upon whether or not we shall be able as citizens to decide this 
question from the point of view our forefathers decided it will depend 
whether America shall go back to be a government by the people, 
or whether we shall finally drift to become a government by judicial 
conscience and consolidated money power. 


AMERICA’S SECOND DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. VAIL®. Under the general leave granted to extend 
remarks on the pending immigration bill I desire to insert 
in the Recorp a brief but admirable speech by Mr. JOHNSON 
of Washington, chairman of the House Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization and author of the immigration 
restriction bill, delivered on Friday, April 18, before the 
annual congress of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
This speech is a clear and ringing American statement fitly set- 
ting forth what I believe, and what a majority of the Congress 
of the United States believes, to be the true attitude of the 
American people. Mr. JoHNson’s speech is as follows: 


Madame President and Daughters of the American Revolution: The 
Congress of the United States is this very day passing a restrictive 
immigration act, under the terms of which the United States ends 
forever the idea that it is the asylum for the oppressed of the world. 
This step has become necessary. We are about to require examination 
of immigrants overseas. This is to end misery and hardships, and is 
also for the welfare of the United States. We are about to recon- 
struct Ellis Island. This is an effort to give the limited number who 
may come under our 2 per cent of 1890 quota act a little better recep- 
tion at the front door than others have received in the past. 

We are about to end an arrangement which is not part of a treaty 
and which has caused endless misunderstanding between our people 
and those of a friendly nation in the Far East, We are not abrogat- 
ing a treaty. If we desired to do that, our Government would give the 
required six months’ notice. By the agreement our immigration from 
Japan is regulated by Japan. It is our sovereign right to regulate im- 
migration to our shores. Our right to say who shall live among us 
and be of us has been challenged, and our Nation has been threatened 
with “grave consequences.” I say to you that no nation can or will 
compromise its sovereignty. This Nation, born of the deeds of your 
ancestors, will never do that. To do so is to invite war. Not to com- 
promise is to prevent war. It is the pride of our country that on great 
national issues* the Congress of the United States has always aban- 
doned party lines and risen to patriotic heights. It is our hope that 
the Congress always will. I know that Congress always will if the 
character and genius of those who founded this country is not over- 
whelmed. 

Our new immigration law is written for all who are now within the 
United States, for all who come under the protection of our great 
Constitution, which begins with the magnificent words of the preamble, 
“We the people of the United States”—people, not citizens. We 
are all the children of immigrants, and our new immigration bill as 
written makes it clear that it makes no difference whether our an- 
cestors eame on the Mayflower or whether they missed the first boat. 

3 Now that real restrictive immigration legislation is assured, our 

next step is the development of real Americanization. It is our duty 
to reach out to every last person in the United States of whatever 
race, to take him by the hand and let bim know by- word and deed 
that wo are for him and that he must be for us. I congratulate the 
Daughters of the American ReYolution on the work done along these 
humane and patriotic lines. 

Madame President and ladies, our new immigration legislation, passed 
by decisive votes in each House, is America's second declaration of inde- 
pendence. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, Mr. Dovre was granted leave of ab- 
sence for three days on account of important business, 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 46 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, April 19, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
439. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a report for the month of March, 
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1924, showing the condition of railroad equipment, in com- 
pliance with the provisions of Senate Resolution 438, dated 
February 26, 1923; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

440. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 

draft of proposed legislation to authorize certain officers of 
the United States Marine Corps to accept from the Republic 
of Haiti the medal for distinguished service; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
441. A letter from the general secretary of the Near East 
Relief, transmitting report for the year ending December 81, 
1923, consisting of reports for the calendar year 1923 by the 
executive committee, treasurer, auditor, general secretary, over- 
seas observers, and officers and members who have served on 
the board of trustees; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 4825. A 
bill for the establishment of industrial schools for Alaskan 
native children; with amendments (Rept. No. 528). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 8732. A 
bill to authorize the disposition of lands no longer needed, and 
the acquisition of other lands required, for naval purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 529). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 239. 
A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
purchase and distribute suitable medals to be awarded to ex- 
hibitors winning first and championship prizes at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary show of the International Livestock Pxposi- 
tion of Chicago, III.; without amendment (Rept. No. 531). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. H. J. Res. 
247. A joint resolution making an additional appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal years 1924 
and 1925; without amendment (Rept. No. 533). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories, H, J. Res, 60. 
A joint resolution authorizing the improvement of the system 
of overland communications on the Seward Peninsula, Alaska ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 580). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6387) granting a pension to Mary A. Johnson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8675) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Ann Mathewson; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DREWRY: A bill (H. R. 8753) to authorize the ac- 
quisition of a site and the erection thereon of a Federal build- 
ing at Chase City, Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8754) to 
amend section 206 of the transportation act, 1920, approved 
February 28, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BURTON: A resolution (H. Res. 263) providing for 
expenses incurred in the Harding memorial exercises; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 8755) granting a pension to 
Mary L. Peck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8756) granting 
a pension to Emma Post; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 8757) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of Kenneth Little as an Infantry officer, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 8758) to require 
the Secretary of War to cause to be made a survey for a canal 
from Cumberland Sound to or near the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, and to make full and complete report to Congress of the 
most feasible route and eost of construction; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. DOYLE: A bill (H. R. 8759) for the relief of Frank 
Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill H. R. 8760) granting an increase 
ee AEE S: Frazee; to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8761) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 8762) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah A. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8763) granting a pension to Elmer Ware; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 8764) granting an increase of 
8 to Lurettle L. Morse; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 8765) granting an increase of 
pension to Daniel McDonald; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8766) granting an increase of pension to 
Patience A, Karnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8767) 
granting an increase of pension to Rosaline E. Palmer; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8768) granting an inerease of pension to 
Gerutia C. McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8769) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabell Congo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8770) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Donohue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8771) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah P. Deem; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 8772) 5 & pensien to 
Kate Irwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensi 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 8773) EIDE A ee to 
Augusta Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 8774) to place the name of 
Hdgar B. Ernst upon the retired roll of the United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (EL R. 8775) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to make a survey of Elizabeth River, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 8776) for 
the relief of Jeseph W. Jones; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 8777) granting a pension to 
Lueinda Belle Burbridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMN@ERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8778) for the 
relief of Wynona A. Dixon; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 8779) for the relief of Clarence Cleghorn; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8780) for the 
relief of J. G. Mitchell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, & bill (H. R. 8781) for the relief of H. D. Ingraham; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8782) for the relief of Anna Beaver; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8783) for the relief of John H. Ledger- 
wood; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8784) for the relief of C. J. Aurel; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 8785) for the relief of S. J. Coffey; to the 
. Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8786) for the relief of Mrs. C. E. Bear; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bili (H. R. 8787) for the relief of Date Crabtree; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8788) for the relief of Joe Jacobson; to the 

Committee on Claims. 
Allso, a bill (II. R. 8789) for the relief of W. Garvin; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8790) for the relief of Dr. L. C. Knee; to 
e Committee on Claims. 

ies a bill (H.-R. 8791) for the relief of Charles Fuson and 
J. H. Fuson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8792) for the relief of Mrs. E. O. Swisher; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8793) for the relief of Ada Hammond and 
O. W. Northrup, ers; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill ( R. 8794) for the relief of Julia H. Burns; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8795) for the relief of E. L. Shanklin 
and E. L. Kelly, partners; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8796) for the relief of Mary E. Wooten; 
to the ‘Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 8797) for the relief of Hannah Beaver; to 
the Committee on Olaims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 8798) granting 
8 to Stella M. Webster; to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 


~~ 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2453. By Mr. BACHARACH: Petitions of numerous citizens 
and residents of Atlantic, Burlington, Cape May, and Cumber- 
land Counties, N. J., protesting against sundry bills to amend 
the Federal prohibition act to legalize 2.75 per cent beer; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2454. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of officers and 
members of Morris Camp, No. 7, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Beloit, Wis., urging passage of the Bursum bill, S. 5; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2455. Also, petition of members of Bancroft Auxiliary, United 
States War Veterans, Racine, Wis., urging passage of H. R, 
5934, to pensian soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurreetion, or the China relief expedition; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2456. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of John H. Putnam, 24 
Thornton Park, Winthrop, Mass., and others, recommending 
favorable consideration of the Dill radio bill; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2457. Also, petition of the Boston Association of Retail Drug- 
gists (Inc.), Boston, Mass., protesting against enactment of 
H. R. 6645, which proposes to place the supervision of industrial 
alcohol under the prohibition enforeement offiecrs; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2458. Also, petition of Mrs. E. Lynch, 7 Rozella Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass., recommending favorable consideration of the 
Dill radio bill; te the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

2459. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of 130 voters of the town 
of Derby Line, Vt., protesting against proposed legislation to 
modify the Volstead law and legalize 2.75 beer; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

2460. Also, petition of officers of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperunee Union of Bristol, Vt., protesting against proposed 
changes in the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2461. Also, petition of officers of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Roebester, Vt., protesting against legalizing 
of beer and legislation to weaken the prohibition aet; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. J 

2462, Also. petition of 36 citizens of Plainfield, Vt.. protesting 
against legalizing of beer and against bills that propose to 
weaken the Federal prohtbition aet; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2468. Also, petition of the secretary of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Windsor, Vt., protesting against modiffea- 
tion of the Volstead law and legafizing beer; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2464. Also, petition of the president ef the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Vermont, protesting against legalizing 
beer and a modification of the Volstead Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2465. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of East Las Vegas, N. Mex., Thomas A. Johnson, presi- 
dent, favoring the recommendation of the War Department for 
appropriations for the fiscal year ef 1925; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

2466. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of 110 residents ef 
Westville, N. J., protesting against legalizing 2.75 per cent beer; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2467. Also, petition of 33 residents of Penns Grove, N. J., 
protesting against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2468. Also, petition of 108 residents of Blackwood, N. J., 
protesting against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee n the 
. 

. Also, petition of 76 residents of Newfield, N. J., pro- 
tenting against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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2470. Also, petition of 85 residents of Almonesson, N. J., 
rotesting against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

2471. Also, petition of 120 residents of Swedesboro, N. J., 
protesting against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2472. Also, petition of 261 residents of Woodstown, N. J., 
Larabie against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

2473. By Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
foreign-trade committee of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, favoring H. R. 6357 and H. R, 4517; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2474, By Mr. SITES: Papers to accompany H. R. 8750, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary A. Bowman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2475. By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Petitions of the South 
Albion Women’s Club, Albion, Mich., commending work of spe- 
cial commission on narcotics, and favoring appropriation for 
sending representatives to forthcoming international confer- 
ence; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


SENATE 
SATURDAY, April 19, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 10, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Fess Ladd Sheppard 
Ball Fletcher Lodge Shields 
Bayard Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Borah George McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Gerry McLean Simmons 
Brookhart Glass McNary Smith 
Broussard Gooding Mayfield Smoot 
Bursum Hale Moses Stanfield 
Cameron Harris Neely Stephens 
Capper Harrison Norbeck Sterling 

araway Heflin Norris Swanson 

elt Howell Oddie Trammell 
Curtis Johnson, Calif, Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson, Minn, Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Jones, Wash. Pittman Warren 
Dill Kendrick Ralston Watson 
Erust Keyes , Pa. Willis 
Ferris King Robinson 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that the announcement may stand for the day, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
aud joint resolution of the following titles, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 8350. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to print as a House document 
the proceedings of the national encampments of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and United Spanish War Veterans, and 
the American Legion, for the use of the House and Senate, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. OVERMAN. I present resolutions adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Charlotte, N. C., in favor of adequate 
appropriations for the maintenance of the Army and Navy. 
I ask that the resolutions be printed in the Recoxp and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 15, 1924. 
Be it resolved by the board of directors of the Charlotte Chamber 
of Commerce in meeting assembled: 
First. That it is the duty of the Members of Congress to provide full 
and ample funds to afford the necessary police protection for the lives 
and property of the citizens of the United States Government; 


Second. That sufficient appropriations should be made annually by 
Congress for the maintenance of a Navy and Army of sufficient strength 
and size to meet any emergency that may arise for the intercst of the 
American people; 

Third. That we heartily approve of the proposed defense act In tha 
matter of providing the citizens army, and request and urge the 
Senators and Congressmen of North Carolina to support said act, and 
that a sum of not less than $6,000,000 be appropriated by Congress 
to meet the requirements as designated in said act. 


T. L. KIRKPATRICK, 
President. 
C. O. KUETER, 
Vice President and Business Manager. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a petition, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Akron and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, 
praying for the passage of drastically restrictive immigration 
legislation, with not greater than 2 per cent quotas based on the 
1890 census, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. OAPPER presented a memorial of sundry members of 
the Woman's National Committee for Law Enforcement, of 
Clay Center, Kans., remonstrating against the passage of leg- 
islation modifying the so-called Volstead prohibition act, so 
as to legalize the manufacture and sale of-beer, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

He also presented the memorial of the Frances Willard 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Liberal Kans., re- 
monstrating against the passage of legislation legalizing the 
the manufacture and sale of 2.75 per cent beer, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 202) directing the 
Secretary of Labor to furnish information as to number of 
nationals admitted into the United States during the past 
twelve months, reported it with an amendment striking out the 
preamble. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, to which was referred the bill (S. 2397) to pro- 
vide for refunds to veterans of the World War of certain 
amounts paid by them under Federal irrigation projects, re- 
ported it with amendments. 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1785) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act for the regulation of the practice of dentistry 
in the District of Columbia, and for the protection of the people 
from empiricism in relation thereto,” approved June 6, 1892, 
and acts amendatory thereof, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 426) thereon. 

Mr, SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 106) for the relief of Robert F. 
Hamilton, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 427) thereon. z 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3123) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey certain land to the city of Duluth, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3124) granting an Increase of pension to Augusta 
J. G. Hall (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

A bill (S. 3125) to adjust water assessments and charges on 
land under the Uncompahgre reclamation project; and 

A bill (8. 8126) to prohibit charges upon land under recla- 
mation projects exceeding the estimates of the cost thereof; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


AMENDMENTS TO STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to pay $4,200 to Leonore M, Sorsby, daughter and only 
child of William B. Sorsby, late envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States to Bolivia, as reim- 
bursement for extraordinary expenses incurred for medical 
attendance, nurses, hospital treatment, and transportation to 
the United States following a stroke of paralysis suffered by 
said William S. Sorsby at his post of duty, La Paz, Bolivia, 
from which he remained wholly disabled until his death, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 8350, the State, 
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Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropriation bill, mittee’s report that the bureau should not introduce an estimated 


which was referred to ithe Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment providing compensa- 
tion at the rate of 810,000 per annum ‘for the Undersecretary 
‘of State, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 8350, 
tthe State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appre- 
‘priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted six amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 7959) to pro- 
vide adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War, 
‘and for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

REPORTS ON -COTTON “STATISTICS 


Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recvorp and referred to the ‘Committee on Commerce two 
letters from the Secretary of Commerce in regard to reports 
on cotton statistics, 

There being no objection, the letters were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to ‘be printed in the 
‘Recorp, as follows: 

‘DEPARTMENT OF'COMMERCH, 
OFFICE or THE SecrPrary, 
Washington, April , 1924, 
The Hon. Writs J. HARRIS, 
United States Senate. 

Mr Dran MR. SENATOR; Apropos of our discussion yesterday, I 
think we can get along with the world's ‘survey of ‘cotton for the pres- 
ent under the bill S. atis, y 

Yours faithfully, Hunnunr Hoover. 
IDEPARTMBNT or ‘COMMERCE, 
Orion ar enn Srcrerany, 
(Washéngton, April 6, 1823. 
The Hon. WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 


United States Senate. 

Mr DEAR Mn. SENATOR : ‘With: respect to your inguiry this morning, you 
will recollect that the recommendations of the committee of statis- 
tielans with regard to cot tau statements were as follows: 

1. That an additional report to show the quantity of cotton ginned 
prior to August 1 be tutroduced as provided in a bill now pending. 

2. That in sections of the country where the entire erop has not been 
tzinned by March 1 another ginning report be made for April 1 to ascer- 
tain the total amount of the crop. 

8. That plans be developed to enumerate the cotton baled from sam- 
ples and in pickeries, the so-called “city erops.“ 

4. That the department be urged to take action to secure an enu- 
aeration of the cotton now ‘brought in from Mexico but not appearing 
in the imports statistics. 

5. That the bureau plan to eollect statisties of. cotton consumption 
and of cotton held in storage at various points in such manner us to 
diminish the danger of overstatement or understatement of the supply. 
The committee believes that this end can be secured only by substitut- 
ling collection through paid agents in place of the present method of 
collection by correspondence. 

6. Reports on cotton statistics are now issued ‘by ‘two bureaus in 
‘the Department of Commeree and by one in the Department of Agri- 
‘culture. ‘They are based in part-on estimates and in part on enumera- 
tions, and the difference between them sometimes leads to serious 
confusion, These reports should, if possible, be coordinated under a 
committee or other ‘harmonizing agency. 

The department is, of course, adopting ‘these recommendations in 
full so far as they apply to the department, and I am appointing a 
committee representative of all sides of cotton production and distri- 
‘bution Interests which will review the methods of the service from 
time to time, 

With respect to the ‘form of statements to be gotten out from time to 
time as to cotton production, consumption, imports, exports, and stocks, 
you will recollect that this is approached from several directions and 
that they can not, from the nature of things, be in entire agreement. 
The first approach is a determination of the supply through the total 
production from the ginning reports and the imports of cotton. The 
second is a determination of the distribution from time to time as 
shown by the consumption from reports of the spinners, together with 
‘exports, The third is the enumeration furnished to us as to existing 
stocks, 

Tou will realize that this material must be collected from upward 
‘of 80,000 people and that there are bound to be discrepancies; that 
‘is, between on one side taking the total production and deducting the 
exports and consumption and on the other side making an enunierrtion 
-gf the stocks from ‘time to time, I ‘believe it is the sense of the com- 


Item of balance. I am indeed glad to accept this recommendation, 
because I wish to relieve the Census Bureau of the responsibility. 
Yours faithfully, 


Hurpert HOOVER. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in one letter he states that 
under a bill I introducetl in the Senate recently, which is now 
a law, the Department of Commeree has authority to make a 
world survey of the amount of cotton on hand, and 80 
and that he would tin future get this information and .give i 
to the ‘public for the use of cotton producers and consumers. 
Last year I introduced a bill requiring that the department 
give this information and it passed the Senate, but in the con- 
gestion in the House it was not ‘voted upon. I then ‘took the 
matter up with Secretary Hoover and urged him ito use an- 
other appropriation available for this purpose, and he issued 
a report of cotton on hand in the world, which showed a rela- 
tively small amount, and it helped the cotton producers, 

The other letter from Secretary Hoover deals with future re- 
ports of cotton produced, consumed, and stocks on hand. He 
will make changes in the reports which will greatly improve 
them and, in the opinlon of southern Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, will prevent certain injustice to the cotton 
producers in the manner of ‘issuing these reports. In the 
first place, he will-appoint as an advisory committee men who 
live in the South and understand cotton production and manu- 
facture. This committee will advise with officials of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Bureau of the Census in regard.to 
how ‘these reports should be issued so as to give full informa- 
tion. Hertofore many of those in Government service in charge 
of these reports ‘have never lived in the cotton-producing sec- 
tion and are not familiar with methods, 

The most important change in the statistics will be to leave 
off any attempt to balance any discrepancy in the reports as 
to the amount of edtton produced ‘as against amount consumed 
and stocks on hand. Last year this amounted to 575,000 bales 
more on hand and consumed than the ginners’ reports showed 
had been produced. Secretary Hoover will have the reports 
of cotton stocks made so as to be more reliable than in the past. 
This will prevent a great injustice to the eotton producers in 
these reports Which have been heretofore issued. 

On the adviee of southern Senators the Secretary of Com- 
merce reeently appointed several expert statisticians to go 
over the last reports of the Census Bureau, which we insisted 
showed more cotton on hand than there really was. These 
experts recommended certain changes in the census statisties, 
which Secretary Hoover has adopted, and they will greatly 
improve the reports. Some of these recommendations had been 
incorporated in the bill J introduced which ismow a law. As 
a former Director of the ‘Census and living in the cotton-pro- 
ducing section I am naturally very much interested in these 
reports und it ;gratifies me very much that Secretary Hoover 
will make the improvements. I have also conferred with Mr. 
Steuart, the Director of the Census, in regard to these matters 
and he will make improvements in reports as provided by 
new law and the recommendations of statistical experts. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFEBRED 


The following bill and joint resolution were each read twiee 
by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 8350. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justiee and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to print as a House document 
the proceedings of the national encampments of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and United Spanish War Veterans, and 
the Ameriean Legion, for the use uf ithe House and Senate; 
to the Committee on Printing. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION OF WORLD WAB VETERANS 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished 
business, House bill 7959, be laid before the Senate and pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide.adjusted compensation 
for veterans of the World War, and for ather purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Finance with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for 
amendment, and that the committee amendments be first 
considered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 

„ asks unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, and that the bill may be read for amendment, 
the committee amendments to be considered first, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is net my Intention to take 
up any great amount*of time because I believe every Senator 
practically has made up his mind how he intends to vote on 
the measure, I desire to take just a few minutes in telling 
about the provisions of the bill and then shall yield the floor, 

Mr. PITYMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the Senator from 
Kansas yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr, CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Will the Senator at the conclusion of his 
remarks ask to have the entire bill printed in the Recorp? 

Mr, CURTIS. If it is desired. $ 

Mr. PITTMAN. I suggest that in order that the remarks 
of the Senator may be more clearly understood by ready refer- 
ence to the bill itself, 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the provisions of the bill there is a 
cash payment to every soldier to whom $50 or less iş due, It 
is estimated that it wlll require $14,000,000 to meet the obli- 
gations ef this provision of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is that the total cost? 

Mr. CURTIS. That means the total cost, I will say in re- 
ply to the question of the Senator from North Carolina, to pay 
these who are entitled to $50 or less, The estimate has been 
made as low as $8,000,000, but I have given the highest fig- 
ure in round numbers that has been estimated. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to inguire also of the Senator how 
much it will take annually to pay the veterans what they are 
to get in cash under the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. What they get in eash will all be paid the 
first year, amounting to about $14,000,000, except to the de- 

pendents of those who have died, who are to be paid in 10 


quarterly payments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did I correctly understand the Senator 
to say that $14,000,000 was the highest amount estimated? 

Mr. CURTIS. In round numbers, for those who are entitled 
to 850 or less, to whem cash will be paid. 

To the soldiers of the World War who are entitled to more 
than $50, a 20-year endowment insurance certificate is te be 
issued. The basis of the adjusted service credit is $t a day 
for each day of home service and $1.25 a day for overseas 
service, met te exceed in amy case $500 for home service or 
$625 for overseas service. It is estimated that the maximum 
certificate for overseas service will amount to $1,600, and the 
maximum for home service will be $1,300.. The average amount 
of the policies will be 8982; 

Provision is made for borrowing upon the certificates after two 
years. The provisions for borrowing are such as to prevent 
their becoming froven assets in the hands of the banks, 

A sinking fund of $100,000,000 a year is provided to meet 
the elaims arising upon the certificates by reason of the death 
of the soldier. I might add that the first year the amount re- 
quired, outside the cost of administration, will probably be 
about $50,000,000, 


This fund is to be used first to pay death losses as they 
occur, and, the surplus to be invested to provide for 
payment of the remaining certificates upon maturity. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
eld to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH, I did mot cateh the explanation of the manner 
in which the sinking fund or surplus is to be accumulated. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amount of $100,000,000 is to be appro- 
priated rina at by Oongress for 20 years and placed in the 


Mr. SMITH. That is for meeting the death claims? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is for meeting death claims. It may also 
be used in the hands ef the Directer of the Veterans’ Bureau 
in buying up the notes which may be placed in the hands of 
the banks; and whatever notes are taken up by him draw, as 
the bill preyides, 6 per cent interest up to the time the settle- 
ment is made, either with the veteran or with his dependents. 

Mr. BAYARD. Dhe notes so taken up depreciate the final 
value of the policy, do they not? 

Mr. CURTIS. . Brery soldier of the World War 
entitled to relief under this bill will receive the equivalent of 
a paid-up 20-year endowment insurance policy fer the amount 


of his adjusted service plus 25 per cent would purchase at his 


age of an insurance eompany in accordance with accepted actu- 
arial principles and based upon American experience tables of 
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annum compounded 


mortality, with interest at 4 per cent per 
annually. 

If the insured soldier dies before the expiration of 20 years, 
his beneficiary or his estate receives the full amount of the 
policy. At maturity the face value of his policy is payable in 
full, less any claim, for sums borrowed which the Government 
may have taken up under the provision of this act. 

Mr, SMITH. Does the Senator from Kansas mean if the 
veteran has given a note to a bank, the amount of the note 
is deducted? 

Mr, CURTIS. If he has given a note toa bank, and the note 
has not been paid when it becomes due and is presented to the 
Director ef the Veterans’ Bureau, the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau takes up the note, He then carries it until it is paid 
by the soldier; or if the soldier dies, then the amount, plus 6 
per cent interest, Is deducted from the amount due the depend- 
ents on his insurance policy. 

Mr, President, it is estimated that it will require $50,318,772 
to adjust the compensation due the dependents of those who 
have died prior to the enactment of this measure. This amount 
will be required if all such veterans left dependents. The 
payments to the dependents will be made in 10 equal quarterly 
installments, 

Mr. W What is the period of the quarterly install- 

Mr. CURTIS. It is three months. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the junior Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. C§URTES.. L yield. 

Mr. DIAL. Is there any way to collect such a note unless 
the soldier voluntarily pays it, or does the payee of the note 
have to wait until the soldier's death? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no provision made for foreclosing 
the note, but it is carried at 6 per cent interest; and as the 
Government is borrowing money at less than 6 per cent, it is 

ef course, that the Government will in that way be 
more than reimbursed. 

Mr: FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator if there is 
any power to change the beneficiary under any of these poli- 
cies? For instance, suppose the soldier should die without 
dependents? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no provision for an assignment of 
the policy; that is prohibited. 

Mr. BAYARD. May f ask the Senator a qnestien with 
regard to the $50,000,000 fund for dependents of soldiers who 
have died? When that is paid out, does that end the depend- 
ent’s claims for all time? 

Mr. CURTIS. It ends the claims of dependents of soldiers 
Who have died prior to the passage of this proposed act. 

2 It is a complete eanceHation of such claim? 

Mr. CURTIS. It ts. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator whether the borrowing provision would permit a 
soldier to dissipate his entire policy so that there would be 
nothing left when the policy became due? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; under the borrowing privilege the sol- 
dier is permitted to borrow not to exceed 90 per cent of the 
reserve for the current year of the certificate or 60 per cent 
of the face value at any time. Hf the Senator from Ohio will 
turn to page 8 of the report he will find the amount to which 
the soldier weuld be entitled te borrow. For instance, the 
first year in which he was permitted to borrow, which would 
be really the third year of the existence of the policy, the 
value of the loan would be $87.93 on a thousand-deHar policy, 
and the amount increases every year until the twentieth year, 
when it would be $900. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How much, can the soldier borrow at the 
tan o the first borrowing; and when is that time fixed in 

e bi 

Mr. CURTIS. I have stated that. After the existence of. 
the policy fer two years, the solſller may berrow om the policy. 

Mr. SIMMONS, How much may he borrow? 

Mr. CURTIS. He may borrow 90 per eent ef the reserve 
value fer the current year of the certificate but at no time 
shall the amount borrewed exceed 60 per cent of the face value 
at any time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Take a policy #howing a. cash value of 
per O ODER il cg DANE PE re or mh 

at 
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Mr. CURTIS. I have not figured out the amount which 
might be borrowed on a $400 policy, but it has been figured 
in the report on a thousand-dollar policy. The value of the 
sinking fund at the end of the third year is $97.71, while the 
loan value of 90 per cent would be $87.93. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would be on a thousand-dollar policy? 
Mr. CURTIS. That would be on a thousand-dollar policy. 
Mr. SIMMONS. How much may a policyholder borrow on 

such a policy the next year? 

Mr. CURTIS. He might borrow $119.99. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would that include the 887.93 which he 
had already borrowed or would it be exclusive of that amount? 

Mr CURTIS. That would be inclusive of the $87.93. If 
the policyholder borrowed no money until the next year he 
could borrow $119.99. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose the policyholder should borrow 
$87.93 ; how much could he borrow the next year? 

Mr. CURTIS. He could borrow the difference between $87.93 
and $119.99, which would be $32.06. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, during the third year of the exist- 
ence of the policy he could borrow $32.06. Then he can con- 
tinue to borrow at that rate each year until he has borrowed 
up to the limit? , 

Mr. CURTIS. The next year the loan value of the policy 
would be $153.52, and the soldier could borrow the difference 
between 5119.99 and .$153.52. The borrowing value of the 
policy increases every year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, on the first occasion when 
he might borrow, which would be the third year of the life of 
the policy, for it is two years before he can borrow anything, 
then he could borrow on a $1,000 policy about $88. 

Mr. CURTIS. To be exact, $87.93. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The next year he could borrow at the end 
of the year about $40 more, and at the end of the fourth year 
he could borrow $40 more? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will say to the Senator that if he will 
turn to page 8 of the report the loan value is given from the 
third to the twentieth years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was anxious to have the Senate under- 
stand, as the Senator proceeded with his argument, the amount 
that could be borrowed on a $1,000 policy. Assuming that the 
soldier borrows all at the end of two years that he can borrow, 
how much could he borrow at the end of the third year, and 
then at the end of the fourth year, and so on. I think that 
it is very important to understand that. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amount would be increased $32.06 the 
second year. The following table gives the loan value: 


TABLE 4.—JUustration of loan values adjusted service certificate 


Endowment 20 years: 
Amount ef certificate io oo 2 is 
Age at 


— 


OE, 

fund end 

of year 
$97.71 $87. 93 
133. 33 119. 99 
170. 58 153. 52 
209. 57 188. 61 
250. 36 225. 32 
293. 06 263. 75 
337. 76 303. 98 
384. 58 346. 12 
433. 62 390. 25 
485. 01 436. 50 
538. 88 454; 99 
595. 38 535. 84 
654. 66 589. 19 
716. 92 645. 22 
782. 33 704. 09 
851.14 766. 02 
923. 59 831. 23 

1, 000. 00 900. 00 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In reference to this borrowing propo- 
sition, is there any provision whereby the loans may be made 
by the Veterans’ Bureau itself? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. The first loan must be made by a bank, 
but the loans are made eligible for rediscount by the Federal 
reserve system. If they are not redeemed within six months, 
they may be presented “to the Director of the Veterans’ 

Bureau, who may take them up and carry them for the soldier, 


Mr. BROOKHART. These loans may be made at 2 per cent 
above the Federal reserye rediscount rate, which would make 
them 7 per cent loans? 

Mr. CURTIS. But the Government carries them, 
Veterans’ Bureau takes them, at 6 per cent to the soldier. 

Mr. BROOKHART. To the soldier? „ 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Why should not the loans be made di- 
rect by the Veterans“ Bureau? It is a part of the insurance 
business, and why would it not be legitimate? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Veterans’ Bureau might not have the 
money at the time in the fund. We only provide a fund of 
$100,000,000 a year. 

Mr, BROOKHART. The Veterans’ Bureau is collecting other 
insurance money all the time on converted policies, which would 
be available for this kind of loans, > 

Mr. CURTIS. But the notes taken up by the Veterans’ 
Bureau are to be paid out of the sinking fund that has been 
provided under the act. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The funds could be invested just as 
well in these policies as in Government bonds for that matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. That question was not considered by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It seems to me that this is rather a 
“hold up” and is pretty much of a bankers’ proposition, inas- 
much as it allows them 2 per cent interest. 

Mr. CURTIS. This bill was prepared and submitted by the 
friends of the veterans themselves, and they prepared the 
kind of measure that they thought would be for the best 
interests of the soldier. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That does not prevent us, I presume, 
from getting at the real merit of it, and that is what I am 
trying to do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was simply answering the suggestion of the 
Senator that this was probably a bankers’ bill. It is not so at 
all. Sik 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Iowa that 
on a loan of $87 a month or $100 a month, 2 per cent above 
the Federal reserve rates would not pay a bank for the ex- 
pense of keeping track of the loan and the bookkeeping; and 
if we undertook to have the Veterans’ Bureau handle all of 
the little loans that may be asked for, then we would need 
about 2,000 more employees and about 95,000 or 100,000 square 
feet of additional floor space, for which expense would be in- 
volved, whereas the banks can take care of the business with- 
out additional help. The Veterans’ Bureau, I think, was per- 
fectly right in deciding that the cheapest way for the soldier 
was to have the banks handle the obligations. In other words, 
I take it for granted that three-fourths of all of the loans that 
will be made by the soldier will never come to the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and under the bill none of them can come there until 
six months after the issue of the note and the soldier fails to 


the 


Mr, BROOKHART. These restrictions are what I am object- 
ing to. Every insurance company in the United States is 
making such loans all the time as a regular part of its insur- 
ance business. 

Mt. SMOOT. This is not insurance; this is a donation. 

Mr. BROOKHART, But it is in the form of insurance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, I will say to the Senator; it is in 
the form of giving the money by way of insurance. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is what I mean. It is not differ- 
ent, so far as its merits are concerned, from any other insur- 
ance policy. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is estimated that 1,942,633 
men with overseas service and 1,309,760 men with home service 
will be eligible under the provsions of this bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, there was such confusion that I 
could not hear whether the Senator from Iowa had asked a 
question or not. 

Referring to these notes that are made permissible under 
this law for a percentage of the amount due on the policy, is 
there any provision in the bill regulating or attempting to regu- 
late the rate of interest that may be charged by any of the 
member banks, or do they have to pay the regular rate of dis- 
count that may obtain in whatever State the soldier finds him- 
self? 

Mr. CURTIS. They will only be made to the veteran upon 
the adjusted-service certificate in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. I will read the provision on the subject: 
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Any national bank or any bank er trust company incorporated under 
the laws of any State, Territory, possession, or the Distret of Colum- 


bia * + * iş authorized, after the expiration of two years from 
the date of the certificate, to loan to any veteran upon his promissory 
note secured by his adjusted-service certificate * * * any amount 
not in excess of the loan basis * * * of the certificate. The rate 
of interest charged upon the loan by the bank shall not exeeed by more 
than 2 per cent per annum the rate charged at the date of the loan 
for the discount of $0-day commercial paper under section 18 of the 
Federal reserve act by the Federal reserve bank for the Federal 
reserve district.in whieh the bank is located. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President; will the Senator from Kan- 
gas yield for a question? - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CURTIS.. Certainly. i 

Mr. ROBINSON. What, in all probability, will be the ap- 
proximate rate of interest that the borrower will have to pay 
under that provision of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Iowa stated 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask for order in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 
The Chair desires to say that there seems to be a great deal of 
confusion in the galleries. The Chair hopes the doorkeepers 
will see to it that there is as much quiet as possible in the gal-. 


leries. i 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will repeat my question. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Kansas what will be the approximate rate of interest, 
under the provisions of the bill that he has just read, which the 
borrower will be compelled to pay? 

‘Mr. CURTIS. Seven per cent on the basis of the rate to-day, 
as I understand; and that is what the Senator from Iowa stated 
a moment ago. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the committee investigate the question 
as to whether it would be possible to reduce the 2 per cent 
which is authorized over the commercial interest rate? 

Mr. CURTIS. It did not, because of the short time of the 
loans, and the fact that provision is made for the Veterans’ 
Bureau to take them up at 6 per cent after six months. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment; I want to ask the Senator 
from Kansas another question. Then it is contemplated that 
the Veterans’ Bureau shall advance the funds necessary to pro- 
vide these loans after six months? 

Mr. CURTIS. They are not required to do it, but the Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau may take them up after the six 
months and carry them for the soldier. The provision is as 
follows: 


Tf the veteran does nat pay the principal and Interest of the loan 
upon its maturity, the bank holding the note and certificate may, at 
any time after maturity, of the loan, but not before the expiration of 
six months after the loan was made, present them to the director. 
The director may, in his discretion— 


This answers the Senators question— 


accept the certificate and note, cancel the nete- (but not the cer- 
tifleate), and pay the bank, in full satisfaetion of its claim, the amount 
of the unpaid principal due it, and the unpaid Interest acerued, at the 
rate fixed in the note, up to the date of the check issued to the bank. 
The director shall restore to the veteran, at any time prior to its ma- 
turity, any certificate so“accepted, upon receipt from him of an amount 
equal to the sum of (1) the amount paid by the United States to the 
bank in canceHation of his note, plus (2) interest on such amount from 
the time of such payment to the date of such receipt at 6 per cent per 
annum, compounded annually, 


Mr. ROBINSON. That is the very point. In order to get 
the benefit of a low rate of interest from the Veterans’ Bureau 
the borrower must default In the payment of his note in the 
first instance to the hank. May I inquire if the committee gave 
consideration to the question of policy involved there, and 
whether it would not be better to premiumize prompt payment 
of the loan by the borrower rather than to offer him an ad- 
vantage if he fails ta meet his note? 

Mr. CURTIS. This provision was carefully studied, both 
in the House committee and in the Senate committee, and the 
Senate committee accepted the House provision. They thought, 
under all the circumstances, as these notes could be renewed 
by the Federal reserve system, that it would be better to pro- 
vide for the first loan, because, in the first place, the bill 
provides only for a contingent fund of $100,000,000 a year. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This is the effeet of the arrangement as it 
is carried in the bill. I do not know whether it can be im- 
proved or not; i Un 


The service man secures a loan at approximately 7 per cent. 
That is the rate that he would have to pay now if the bill were 
in force and he made an application for a loan and secured it 
If he defaulted in the payment of his loan, and threw the bur- 
den on the Veterans’ Bureau, he could secure the advantage 
of a lower rate, mamely,~6 per cent. The inevitable result, it 
Seems. to me, will be that many of the loans will finally fall 
upon the Veterans’ Bureau; and the question which I ask is: 
Why should not that be done in the first instance? 

Mr. CURTIS. The committee thought that the result of 

it upen the part of the director would 
be that he would taka only such amount as he thought he 
could carry properly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The difficulty about that would be that 
one soldier would get a low rate of interest from the Veterans’ 
Bureau and be relieved of the pressing character of his ob- 
ligation to the bank, and another soldier would be compelled 
to pay the higher rate of interest to the bank and suffer the 
eri and inconvenience of early payment of the obliga- 

* 

s me ask this question: Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that the fact that there is an increased borrowing 
value of the certificate the second year makes the soldier more 
apt to take up his note and make a new loan with his neigh- 
boring bank, rather than to let the certifieate be taken up and 
carried by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau? Is it not 
likely that the men who let the certificate go into the Vet- 
erans’ Burean will let it stay there for some time? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I should think it would be donbtful 
whether a soldier would take up his certificate in order to 
make an application for a new loan when the increased amount 
would be only $30, which, E believe, is the statement of the 
Senator from Kansas. - 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield now to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLNAN. Mr. President, the Senator should bear in 
mind that this 7 per cent is the maximum rate which can be 
charged upon any loan. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Oh, no, no. That is not true. I am sure 
the Senator knows that is an incorrect statement. 

Mr. McLHAN. It is probable that 7 per cent would be the 
maximum rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; the maximum rate would depend 
upon the current rate of discount at the Federal reserve bank. 
If that were 6 per cent, the maximum rate would be 8 per 
cent. 

Mr, MCLEAN. We do not’ expect a 6 per cent discount 
rate 

Mr. ROBINSON. The discount rate has been higher than 6 
per cent, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. MCLEAN. And the chances are that the rate will not 
exceed 5 per cent for some time to come; but I want to say, 
further, that that provision applies to rediscounts. It is alto- 
gether probable that 90 per cent of these notes will be taken- 
care of by the member banks, and I think it is safe to say that 
the rate will not exceed 6 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But what I think will prove true is that 
these being small Ioans, and attended with consequent disad- 
vantages, the maximum rate of interest will be the prevailing 
rate, I think that will be found to be the case. 

Mr, McLEAN. I think very few of these loans will be re- 
discounted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why must 2 per cent be added to the dis- 
count rate in order to make certain that the loans will be 


terest. If this default the payment of it oceurs after 

months, however, and it goes to the Veterans’ Bureau, then 

note is destroyed, the certificate is kept, and that goes on, 
and he is charged 6 per cent on all that may come to him at 
the end of 20 years, compounded annually, whereas if he 
makes a loan at 7 per cent through a bank he makes it for 
8 months or 60 days or 30 days, but not to exgeed 6 months 
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under the bill, and if it is paid he pays no interest at all Mr. ROBINSON. 


thereafter. r 

Mr. ROBINSON. If that is true, and his paper is to be 
short-time paper, why should the banks be allowed to make 2 
per cent profit on the loans to these soldiers? 

I jake it for granted that no one wants to make this legisla- 
tion distinct for its possible profits to banks. The primary 
purpose, of course, is to serve the soldier, and the only object 
in allowing an increased rate of interest over the prevailing 
discount rate is to make certain that the banks will not refuse 
to make the loan. If the paper is to be short-time paper, and 
if the soldiers are in nearly every instance certain to take up 
their paper, I am interested to know why there should be a 2 
per cent profit over the discount rates coming to the bank. 
The bank could take the soldier’s note, in effect, and discount 
it at 6 per cent and charge the soldier 8 per cent, or discount 
it at 5 per cent and charge the soldier 7 per cent. Why should 
that be true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, these loans will all be for small 
amounts, Take on the average a certificate for a thousand 
dollars. The loan value is $87 at the end of three years, and 
each year thereafter it increases about $30 up to the end of 
the 20 years. Those are all small amounts. It will not pay a 
bank to make a loan of $87 at 7 per cent and put that paper 
through all of the entries in the bank and carry it forward 
daily for less than 2 per cent. I think it is absolutely impos- 
sible to do it. In other words, the expense of carrying an $87 
note, as far as the expense of the employees in the bank is 
concerned, is just as great as it would be if the note were 


$87,000 or $8,000,000. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to ask this question: Is there a 
prohibition against having these loans made by individuals? 
Are the soldiers bound to borrow from a bank or a trust com- 
pany? Suppose I have $50,000, and I want to make a loan to 
a soldier. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not want to get away 

` from the proposition that the Senator from Utah is discussing, 
if the Senator from North Carolina will pardon me just a 
minute.. 

Banks do not regulate their rate of interest according to 
the amount of the loan in every instance. There is severe 
criticism, and I think just criticism, of the loan proyision in 
this bill. It appears to me, from the statement which the Sen- 
ator from Utah has just made, that it has very little value. If 
the loans are small—and admittedly they will be—that would 
necessitate a high rate of interest. It is of no particular value 
to the soldier to provide for the loans, because, as the Senator 
from Utah has stated, he is required to furnish absolute col- 
lateral. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not say that 7 per cent on an $87 loan is 
excessive. You could not get any bank to lend money on a 
smaller basis, The 2 per cent is simply to cover the cost to the 
bank of coming to the Federal reserve system and rediscounting 
the note and getting the money. The bank is involved in this 
only to the extent of 2 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is the difference between what the bank 
pays for the money which it lends to the soldier and what it 
charges the soldier. Two per cent is a very big difference in 
interest rates, 

Mr. SMOOT. We gave the Federal farm-loan banks and the 
joint-stock land banks the power to collect 1 per cent, and their 
loans will run from a thousand dollars up to $25,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And they have all made enormous profits, 
every one of them. There is not a joint-stock land bank in the 
United States that has not made enormous profits, and it is due 
to that very spread in the interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only yeserday one of them failed in Portland, 
Oreg., and I know some others that are not making much. 
There is no better investment in the world than in joint-stock 
land banks, if they can sell their bonds and protect their loans, 
if they are in good districts, I have said right here on this 
floor that I never could understand why Congress should au- 
thorize the organization of a joint-stock land bank with five 
individuals issuing bonds that are tax exempt. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, that is an entirely collateral 
question, and has only an incidental relationship to the subject 
under discussion, 4 

Mr. SMOOT, If the banks were dealing with thousands of 
loans, they could easily handle the business for 1 per cent. 


It will be dealing with hundreds of men, if 
not thousands of men. The number of its loans will compen- 
sate, in part, for the difficulty in handling the small loans. 
But it is unfortunate, to say the least, that it should be found 
necessary to charge the borrower in these cases 2 per cent 
more than the lender pays for the money which it loans him. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, answering the question, first, 
of the Senator from North Carolina, there is no provision in 
the bill for individuals borrowing upon these notes. The pro- 
vision is that any bank or trust company 

Mr. OVERMAN. IS there any prohibition? Suppose a 
soldier wanted to borrow from me on his certificate, and I had 
the money to lend him at 6 per cent. Then there would be no 
loan at the bank: 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can do it if he wants to; but an 
individual can not bring his note to the Veterans’ Bureau and 
have it paid. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But he can lend the money at 6 per cent if 
he desires? 

Mr. SMOOT. If he wants to. : 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am not sure of that. Under this bill I 
do not think that is true, although I would not like to commit 
myself to the contrary proposition. This bill authorizes loans 
from banks on these certificates under certain conditions. 
According to the general rule applicable to the interpretation 
of statutes, the authorization of that method of loaning means 
the exclusion of other methods of loaning, and I think if 
Senators will study the question they will reach the conclusion 
that the method of loaning provided for in the bill is exclusive 
of all other methods of loaning, and for that reason a soldier 
could not go to a private citizen or to anyone else than a bank 
and procure a loan. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT.. The Senator is wrong about that. The only 
object of putting this provision in the bill is to give the privi- 
lege of rediscounting the note, and it can only be rediscounted 
through a bank, There is no prohibition, and there could be 
no prohibition, against a soldier borrowing money from any 
individual in the United States, whether he wanted to borrow 
it without putting up security of not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The statute could prevent him from 
assigning his certificate. 

Mr. SMOOT.: But it does not do that. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I say that in the report accompanying 
this bill it is expressly stated that no loan can be made on the 
certificate, except by some bank incorporated under the laws 
of a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is to give them the privilege of redis- 
counting. That is true. But there is nothing in the bill saying 
that they can not assign these insurance certificates to anybody 
to whom they desire to assign them. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no prohibition in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. GEORGE. Suppose a service man borrows 90 per cent 
of $87 at the end of six years and defaults on the loan- The 
loan is then taken over by the Veterans’ Bureau. Is there a 
provision in the bill for the redemption—— 

Mr. CURTIS. By the soldier, yes; when he pays up the 
amount due and the interest. 

Mr. GEORGE. After it goes into the hands of the Veterans’ 
Bureau? 

Mr. CURTIS. After it goes into the hands of the Veterans’ 
Bureau he may redeem it by paying up the amount due and the 
unpaid interest. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Coming back to the question as to whether 
the provision for loans from banks in this bill is exclusive of 
all other methods of loaning, I find that the bill itself ex- 
pressly provides that loans shall be made to a soldier on his 
adjusted-service certificate only in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section. ‘Then follows the section which authorizes 
the loans from national banks upon conditions specified. That 
means, ds near as human language can express, that the soldier 
can not borrow from a private citizen. He must borrow from 
a bank if he negotiates a loan. Read the language in section 
502, paragraph (a): 

A loan may be made to a veteran upon his adjusted-service certifi- 
cate only in accordance with the provisions of this section. 

(b) Any national bank, or any bank or trust company incorporated 
under the laws of any State— 


And so forth, 
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Then follow provisions which specify the details of how the 
loans shall be made from the banks. Clearly, under the express 
provision of the statute, a soldier can not procure a loan on his 
certificate except from a bank. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 


sas yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. In addition to what the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has said, may I say that not only does it force the soldier 
to go to a bank, and thereafter application may be made by 
the bank to the Veterans’ Bureau for rediscount of the loan, 
but no provision whatever is made, if there is a borrowing by 
the soldier from an individual, for the individual to go to the 
Veterans’ Bureau and rediscount. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true. j $ 

Mr. BAYARD. In other words, the soldier is forced into one 
place tọ make his loan. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator realizes fully why that is done. 
While a great many individuals would loan the money, and loan 
it fairly, there are some of them who would get the certifi- 
cates and charge as much as possible. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think that is true. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is one of the reasons why we have 
incorporated this provision; 

Mr. BAYARD. That being so, and the bank having abso- 
lutely good collateral, the United States, back of it, why in- 
crease the interest rate on the loan by 2 per cent? 

Mr, CURTIS. I think this is the reason, largely: There is a 
desire to make sure that the soldier can borrow money on his 
certificate, and a lot of these little banks will have to borrow 
this money and pay 4 and 5 per cent interest on their deposits. 

Mr, BAYARD, Do they not make small loans to other in- 
dividuals besides the soldiers? 3 

Mr. CURTIS. They make small loans, but I do not know 
what rate they charge. 

Mr. BAYARD. They can not charge more than the legal 
rate. 

Mr, CURTIS. I mean I do not know what they charge at 
the bank, z 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is against the law to charge more than 6 
per cent in my State. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They do it, but they violate the law when 
they do it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would like to get back to the 
line of my argument for a moment. 

Mr. RALSTON. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. RALSTON. Is it not feasible to put a provision in the 
bill making noncollectible any interest rate beyond a certain 
figure? That withstands the legal contest, I know. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that could be enforced; but would 
the veterans contest a matter of that kind? In our State we 
have a law prohibiting the collection of interest above a certain 
rate. I remember when I was in the practice of the law a man 
came into my office who had been robbed, you might say. He 
had paid his note over three or four times in a high rate of 
interest, and it was very hard to get him to contest, because he 
said that if he brought suit he could not get any more money if 
1 eyer wanted to borrow again from that lender, or anybody 
else, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The same proposition would apply to all 
usury laws, would it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly it would, but I am telling what 
the man might go up against who wanted to borrow only a 
few dollars. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN, If they are afraid the soldier will be 
unable to borrow the money unless they give this large in- 
terest rate to the banks to induce them to lend, and the de- 
sire is not to help the banks but to protect the soldier, why 
do they not provide that this fund in the hands of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau may be loaned directly at a reasonable rate 
of interest; at the same proportionate rates? i 

Mr. CURTIS. The trouble with that plan is that you would 
have to increase your sinking fund, because you would not 
have enough money in the sinking fund to take care of these 
applications. The soldier might file his application and there 
would be no money to take care of it, and the application 
would be returned to him. Under this plan he knows he can 
go to the bank and the bank can carry it. It may take it to 


the director after the time fixed in the law has expired, and 
the director may, if he has the money, take up the note. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let us see the theory. You do not lend 
to the soldier directly from the Veterans’ Bureau at a reason- 
able rate of interest because it would require a larger sink- 
ing fund. In other words, that would mean more of a tax 
on the people of the country. So you allow the soldier to be 
charged more, which means a tax on the soldier. In other 
words, you are willing to tax the soldier the additional 2 
per cent interest, but you are not willing to tax the people 
of the country the additional rate. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is not it at all. I am telling the 
Senator the theory of the bill. The bill was prepared by 
the friends of the soldiers and introduced in the House, and 
a sinking fund of a hundred million dollars was provided. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is this the exact bill the friends of the 
soldier wanted? 

Mr, CURTIS. I understand so. I introduced another 
measure which I had prepared after going over the Me- 
Cumber bill and I was urging it when I was informed by 
those who represented the soldiers that they preferred this 
bill, and at my suggestion this bill was substituted and con- 
sidered in the place of my bill. A 

Mr. PITTMAN. Do the officers of the Legion make no 
complaint about charging this 2 per cent? g 

Mr. CURTIS. They do not. I thought it only fair to the 
Senate to give in the report the different estimates. The 
experts have not agreed at all in reference to what it would 
cost the Government if this bill should become a law. The 
House committee, in its report, states that the total cost will 
be $2,025,888,696. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator said the experts have not 
agreed. What experts? 9 

Mr. CURTIS. I will give their names to the Senator in a 
moment. I refer to the actuaries, I do not know the actuary 
for the House in the first instance. The second actuary was 
Mr. Brown, who appeared before the committee of the Senate 
and submitted to us an estimate, after getting new figures in 
reference to the man days, and his new estimate was $2,202,- 
467,420. 

Mr. Hess, of New York, who was employed by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, taking the same figures, gave the total cost as $2,382,- 
760,000. Mr. McCoy, actuary of the Treasury Department, who 
has been there for many years, taking the same figures as to 
man days or days of service furnished by the department, gave 
the amount as $3,631,047,691. 

On yesterday I was furnished with some figures by an expert, 
an actuary who had figured from the basis of the daily returns 
to the staff officers, which he claimed was the most accurate 
method. The figures which he gave me yesterday fixed the 
amount at $2,270,044,000. = 

I thought it only fair to the Senate that all these figures 
should be given. Which is right I do not know. My own judg- 
ment is, after going over the matter very carefully, that it will 
cost about $2,500,000,000. r 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is without a cent of interest and without 
a cent of administration cost. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is a dispute about the cost of adminis- 
tration. The Senator from Utah, I think, claims that the 
administration will cost about $20,000,000, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the total? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator mean $20,000,000 per 
year? a 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means the first year would cost 
$20,000,000, but I do not think so. I think Mr. McCoy’s figure 
was $20,000,000. I think the first year will cost at least 
$15,000,000. 

Mr. CURTIS: But the testimony ef the War Department and 
the Navy Department was that it will cost about $1 per man, 
or about $5,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have on my desk a letter from the Secretary 
of War advising me, as chairman of the Building Commission, 
that if the bill becomes a law he wants me to furnish him just 
as quickly as possible with 95,000 square feet of floor space to 
take care of 2,000 employees. I do not know where to get the 
space. That is without the Navy and without the Marine Corps. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

, Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Secretary of War, I imagine, simply 

means for one year, during the time they are working im The 
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Adjutant General's ofice: gathering the information with refer- 
ence to the time each. man served 
Mr. SHOOT, We weve talking of the first year. No one €x- 


pects, that after the first year it will cost more: than $4,000,000. 

Mr. HARRIS.. That is what I wanted to er git 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I deem it is not necessary for 
me to tell of the splendid service ef our soldiers 8 World 
War.. They did splendid work, displayed wonderful courage, 
and made great saerifices, They won the admiration and ap- 
plause of the civilized world. Many of the privates who gave 
up good positions received a dollar ai day, and when they 
returned a large number ef them found their places filled by 
others and it was same time before they again found employ- 
ment. Those who, had been given the places of the men who 


made up our great Army were paid large salaries and this fact: 


should be: im the consideration of the measure I 
believe the World War veterans are fairly and justly entitled 
to, the adjusted compensation given ia the bill as reported 
to the Senate, and I hepe the bill will pass. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his: 
seat I want to ask him some questions in reference. to the matter 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Robinson] has been 
attempting to develop. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the: Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. We all know that under the Federal reserve 
system the stockholders: of the several regional banks. are 
restricted by law to a dividend rate of 6 per cent. Upon an 
average of diseount rate of 5 per eent, according to the infor- 
mation furnished. Senators. and the Senate, there was some- 
thing like 150-plus per cent made by the rediscounting of the 
commercial paper of the country, which indicated that the rate 
per cent of rediscount at the regional banks was not graduated 
for the purpose of making the 6 per cent allewed the stock- 
holders under the law, but was made for the purpose of regu- 
lating the volume of currency and to take care of the tenden- 
cies in trade. It is very evident that the board of governors 
are an official body, subject to the eontrol of Congress. They 
control the rate of rediscount in the, several regional banks. 

Upon absolute Government-secured paper why may not they 
fix a rate of rediscount to these special certificates at sueh a 
rate that the local banks handling it may make the 2 per cent 
and yet give the saldfer the benefit of that process rather than 
putting his paper in the category of commercial paper, which 
muy or may not be secured. For instance, a regional bank 
under the authority ef a law such as this could rediscount this 
paper at 2 per cent and still make a splendid profit for the Gav- 
ernment, because all in excess of, the 6 per cent paid the stack- 
holders of our regional banks ts covered into the Treasury 
under appropriate law. Tt evidently was a profit amounting to 
something like 150 per cent. I believe that it is that much now 
or perhaps in excess of it. Why does the Government. want. 
to make a profit out of what they ostensibly say is a compensa- 
tion te the soldier? I believe, and I do not think I may be 
contradicted successfully, that the regional bank could re- 
discount this paper at 1 per cent and make a profit to the Gov- 
ernment and provide for the 6 per cent dividend on the capital 
stock investment. 

Bik FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
y 

Mr. CURTIS. I am perfectly willing to yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Before the Senator yields the floor I want 
to ask him some other questions about the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. T want to know whether the committee 

5 FESS, T would like to ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question. 

Mr. SMITH. Just a minute. We are in earnest about this 
matter. There is no cavil about it. The Pederal reserve sys- 
tem is an instrumentality of the Government. Upon an average 
rediseount rate for 12 of the regional banks of 43 per cent on 
commercial paper, they made 150 per cent plus, 
rvation was simply this. The 2 per cent 


gation on the part of the banks to loan to the soldier. 
soldier wanted to be sure that be could use his certificates to 
Government could not say to the bank, “You 
must lean the money,” but im order to insure that the soldier 
use 


+ | made t50 per cent that was covered beek into the 


made 150 per cent profit. If upon a 44 per cent rediscount rute, 
handling the commercial paper of the country, they made 150 
per cent, they could accept this particular paper at a rate of 
2 per cent and let the local bank charge: 3: if desired. 

Mr. FESS. May I ask the Senator a question? Would the 
soldier in possession of this certificate: be able to get the loan 
from any bank without an additional rate per cent? 

Mr. SMITH. Here is the point I make 

Mr. FESS. Could he do that? 

Mr. SMITH. Les; of course he could. 

Mr. FESS. If he could, why give the additional per cent? 
If he could get it for 1 per cent additional, why give any more? 

Mr. SMITH, I am not talking about an additional rate of 
the local bank. Let me illustrate. Suppose the Senator from 
Kansas was a local bank and a soldier brought him a certificate 
and he knew that under the law he eould send that to his re- 
gional bank in his district and that the regional bank was in- 
structed under the law to accept the certifleate upon a redis- 
count rate of 2 per cent. I, the local banker, could charge the 
3 per cent and the soldier would thus get his paper rediscounted 
at 5 per cent. But it is proposed to put the soldier’s paper in 
the same category with 90-day commercial paper and subject it 
to the exigencies of change in the rediscount rate, as though it 
were subject to the Iaw; whereas it is not. 

Now, get my point clearly. The regional bank could, under 
the law and by the direction of the board of governors, fix a 
rate of rediscount at the regional bank upon this paper at 2 
per cent and make a profit if the figures they send to us are 
true. The Senator from Utah will net deny that the regional 
banks of the country made more than 100 per cent upon an aver- 
age rate of 44 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator leaves out one phase of the 
question entirely. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like. to know what that phase is: 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Kansas will yield, I will 
tell the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CURTIS. Tf yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. When these notes are taken up by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States they must draw a rate of in- 
terest of at least 4} per cent every year of the time during the 
20 years in order that they may pay the face of the certificate 
at the end of that time. 

Mr. SMITH. What must draw a rate of 41 per eent to pay 
the principal? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every obligation the Government buys with’ 
the money that would be appropriated here by Congress has to 
draw at least 44 per cent so as to bring a sufficient return to 
enable them to pay the face of the certificate. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is going upon another theory that 
does not approximate this.. Does the Senator pretend to. say 
that the money we are proposing to lend the soldiers or the 
insurance we are going to give them shall pay w return in 20 
years equal to the principal at the end of that time and the 
Government will not pay him ‘anything? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the Senator's argument. 

Mr. SMOOT.. No; it is not my argument, and I never had 
any such idea. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the Senator from South Carolina con- 
cluded? 

Mr. SMITH. I just want the Senator to answer my question 
as to whether he has considered the propriety of having the 
regional bank grant a lower rate of discount on this particular 


If the Senator will read the amendment, he 
will notice that we gave it such careful consideration that we 
put in a provision compelling the board, upon a vote of a 
majority of the members, to rediscount. 

Mr. SMITH. But I am net talking about rediscounting: Of 
course, we can force them to rediscount, but the Senator would 
leave this paper open to the exigencies of commereial paper, it 
seems to me 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator wants is te strike out the 


cent per annum the discount rate. In other words, he would 
strike eut the rate charged at the date of the loam for the 
discount of 90-day netes drawn for commercial paper under 
section 13 of the Federal reserve act and substitute for that a 
definite rate of 2 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. That is right Ft has been demonstrated— 
se i et iane e taal eee Mr. Rosryson] to 
get this point—that the 12 regional banks, upon an average 
VPV 
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of the United States. Now, upon this particular paper why 
not be satisfied with a reasonable profit to the regional bank 
by putting it at 2 per cent? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. I shall offer an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I want to ask the Senator from Kansas 
some questions about the provision in the bill which relates 
to the appointment of employees created by the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. To what section does the Senator refer? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Section 701. The language is, after pro- 
viding for such officers as may be necessary to execute the 
purposes of the act: 


With the exception of such special experts as may be found neces- 
sary for the conduct of the work, all such appointments shall be made 
subject to the civil service laws; but for the purposes of carrying 
out the provisions of section 305 such appointments may be made 
without regard to such laws until the services of persons duly quali- 
fied under such laws are available. In all appointments under this 
section preference shall, so far as practicable, be given to veterans. 


That paragraph provides for the appointment of certain 
agents and employees outside the classified service. It has 
been very severely assailed by the representatives of the na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League. This morning I received 
a letter from William D. Foulke, who is the president of the 
organization named, bitterly complaining about the language 
and its effect and asserting that it opens the way for a repeti- 
tion of the scandalous instances of incompetency and in- 
efficiency which have been demonstrated to exist formerly in 
the administration of the affairs of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Let me ask the Senator from Kansas what is the purpose of 
providing for the appointment of these employees outside of 
the classified service and of thus challenging the censure and 
criticism of the Civil Service Reform League and others who 
are interested in the subject? 

Mr. CURTIS. Personally I favor employing persons from 
the civil service and think it should be done, but if the Senator 
from Arkansas will turn to section 805 of the bill he will find 
that the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are 
required immediately to furnish certain statisties. It would 
take some little time before they could get men and women 
certified from the civil service to perform that work. The 
bill contemplates that those persons shall be employed outside 
of the civil service temporarily or until employees may be cer- 
tified from the civil service. 

The bill provides: 


Immediately upon the enactment of this act the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy shall ascertain the individuals who are 
veterans. as defined in section 2. 


It is required that the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy shall perform this work at once. Of course, if they 
should have to wait for certification of employees from the 
civil service it would take. some little time. 

ie ROBINSON. Tha language is somewhat ambiguous: It 
reads: 


With the exception of such special experts as may be found necessary 
for the conduct of the work, all such appointments shall be made sub- 
ject to the civil service laws. 


That would apparently take all special experts out of the 
civil service. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has some 
letters on that subject and I should like to have him answer the 
question of the Senator from Arkansas. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say in this connection 
that the language of this particular provision, which has been 
referred to by the Senator from Arkansas, was originally writ- 
ten by the representatives of the American Legion; but since 
the passage of the bill by the House of Represenatives I have 
received a letter from the Civil Service Commission, I have re- 
ceived a letter from the Secretary of War, and I have also re- 
ceived a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, in which they 
claim, after an investigation has been made, that they have 
come the the conclusion that it is not necessary to have this 
provision in the proposed law. ‘That information, however, was 
received after the Senate committee had passed upon the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was about to offer 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall yield in just a moment. I was 
about to offer an amendment to strike out this section, and to 
leave the appointment subject to civil-service rules, unless the 


Senators in charge of the bill could state a justification why it 
should be retained. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state that if the letters referred to by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] had been brought to my 
attention, I should have suggested an amendment to the bill, 
but they had not been, and I have not even yet seen them. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
it is my intention to offer such an amendment unless the Sen- 
ator from Kansas shall do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I myself intend to offer such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to any Senator offering 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Unless the Senator in charge of the bill 
asks to modify it as I have suggested I shall offer an amend- 
ment having that object in view. In view of the discussion 
on this subject I shall ask to have printed in the RECORD, as 
a part of my interruption of the Senator from Kansas |Mr. 
Curtis], the letter of Mr. Foulke, to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The letter is as follows: 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
New York, April 18, 1923. 
Hon. JoserpH T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Roprnson: In the bill providing for adjusted 
compensation for veterans of the World War (H. R. 7959), which is 
now before the Senate, there appears a clause, which, if enacted into 
law, would except from civil-service examination any number of em- 
ployees of this bureau who may be designated under the title of 
“ special expert.” 

On behalf of the league I take this opportunity of vigorously pro- 
testing against this exception. It has appeared in other statutes 
where new bureaus haye been created, and in almost every case such 
bureaus have been the subject of investigation as the result of serious 
charges of graft and maladministration. Perhaps the best example 
is the Veterans’ Bureau, in which hundreds of political appointments 
were made under the title of special expert.“ These special ex- 
perts” have been assigned to various duties ranging all the way from 
mere filing work to positions of great responsibility. The qualifica- 
tions of the incumbents, however, have, in the majority of instances, 
been totally inconsistent with what might properly be understood as 
the duty of a special expert. As a mater of fact, on the face of it 
this title is incapable of accurate description, but a few examples of 
the kind of qualifications that are stated by the incumbents of such 
positions in the Veterans’ Burean may be enlightening. These are 
given on the attached sheet. 

I hope you will agree that this exception from the rule of com- 
petition should be struck from the bill, and that you will do al 
within your power fo eliminate it. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wm. D. Fourke, President. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the Senator has some illus- 
trations as to the character of “ special experts” referred to in 
the letter? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I have some such illustrations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know whether those should go in 
or not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. T have a number of illustrations of what 
happened under the administration of a similar provision appli- 
cable to the Veterans’ Bureau, but I am not going to put them 
into the Recor at this time. They may be discussed further 
if the necessity shall arise. The Senators in charge of the bill, 
both the Senator from Kansas and the Senator from Utah, 
having conceded that an amendment should be adopted striking 
out the section and thus making all employees subject to ap- 
pointment within the classified service, I shall treat that feature 
as having been disposed of and pass to another subject about 
which I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas some questions. 

The Senator recalls, of course, that former bills which passed 
the Senate and which met with Executive veto contained what 
is known as the “ four-option plan.” I believe the Senator from 
Kansas himself introduced a bill embodying that plan as rep- 
resenting the attitude of the advocates of adjusted compensation 
legislation and particularly of the American Legion. Why did 
the Senator abandon that bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I introduced the measure to which the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas refers after consulting with the heads of 
the veterans’ organization here in Washington, telling them that 
it was my intention to do so. Some time after I had introduced 
the bill, and before any hearings were arranged, the insurance 
plan was suggested in the House of Representatives, and the 
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representatives of the veterans’ organization advised me that 
they would prefer the straight insurance to the bill introduced 
hy me. So I asked the committee to consider the House bill and 
not to consider the bill which I had introduced. 
Mr. ROBINSON. May I make a further statement prelimi- 
nary 0, the question which I intend to ask the Senator from 


Mr. CURTIS. Certainly, 

Mr. ROBINSON. About the time the House bill passed that 
body representatives of the American Legion stated that they 
prererre the “four option ” bill proposed by the Senator from 

sas. They stated, however, that it was feared that such a 
measure would again meet with an Executive veto and that it 
would be found impossible to pass the bill over the President’s 
objection, and that they did not wish to take the responsibility 
for defeating the House bill, which embodies the insurance plan. 

The next notice, that I had on the-subject was a somewhat 
widespread complaint that a proposal was to be advanced by 
Senators on this side of the Chamber, for partisan reasons, 
contemplating the insertion of a cash option in the bill, and that 
it was feared if such an amendment should be agreed to and 
remain in the bill it would provoke another vete from the 
Executive. 

I wish to say, with the permission of the Senator from Kan- 
sas, that there fs no disposition on the part of any Senator on 
this side of the Chamber who favors adjusted compensation 
to embarrass the final disposition of this subject or to provoke 
a veto by the President. There are a number of Senators who 
have given considerable study to the subject who entertain 
the opinion that a cash option would not increase the cost of 
adjusted compensation legislation to the Government, but, on 
the contrary, would diminish tt, and that it would afford 
immediate relief to veterans in a number of cases which 
would not be reached by the Insurance method of adjusted 
compensation. For that reason they assert that the Senate 
should give consideration to the question of whether a cash 
option should be carried in the bill. My state of mind upon 
the subject is that it would be well to compare the two meth- 
ods, but that It would be unwise to adopt the cash option ff it 
is certain that the President would veto the bill and thus 
prolong the already too long deferred settlement of the subject 
of adjusted compensation. It the Senate could be assured that 
the President would sign the House bill, with such amend- 
ments as may be found necessary to perfect ft, I would be 
very strongly disposed to support the House bili and to vote 
against an amendment providing for the cash option. 

My information is that the representatives of the American 
Legion and many veterans themselves favor the passage of 
the House bill and are not in favor of a cash option, for the 
reason that they have been led to belleve that the President 
would sign a bill carrying the insurance plan but would cer- 
tainly veto the measure if it incorporated in it a cash option. 

This question has been before the country for a long time. 
It is high time ft should be finally disposed of. When Presi- 
dent Harding appeared before the Senate and expressed the 
opinion that the then pending McCumber bill should not be 
enacted because of the lack of sufficient funds in the Treasury 
to meet its requirements, I said on this floor that the sooner 
this subject was disposed of the better it would be not only for 
the veterans themselyes but for every interest in the Nation. 
If the attitude of the Executive toward the legislation is such 
that to incorporate a cash option would make certain a veto 
and to leave it out would make probable the approval of the 
measure and thus finally close the issue, I am of the opinion 
that many Senators who have studied the subject and who 
believe that a eash option is in many respects calculated to 
improve the bill, because it will confer additional advantages 
and immediate benefits to the veterans, will be disposed to sup- 
port the House measure without the cash option. How does the 
Senator from Kansas regard the question of the cash option? 
Does he favor such a proposal? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Does the Senator oppose it because he 
regards it us an unwise, unjust, or improper. provision, or 
because of questions of policy relating to a possible veto? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the insurance policy is better for 
the soldier. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has not been influenced by 
the possibility of a veto? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have not talked with the President, and 
no member of the veterans’ organization has teld me of any 
conversation with the President as to his attitude on the 
House bill, 

Mr, ROBINSON, Can the Senator inform me as to whether 
the representatives of the American Legion were prompted to 
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assume their present attitude in favor of the House bill and 
against any optional plan by the information conveyed to them 
by Senators on the majority side that if the cash option should 
be incorporated in the bill they themselves and many other 
Senators who would vote for the House bill would oppose the 
passage of the bill over the Executive veto in case the Presi- 
dent should veto it? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know what influenced them. The 
only conversation I have had with them in reference to the 
matter was to the effect that they believed that the time had 
come to stop vocational training; that the vocational training 
as now provided for was sufficient, and that it was not re- 
sulting in as much benefit as they had anticipated. Their ob- 
jection to the home settlement was that they doubted if as 
much benefit would be derived from that as they had ex- 
pected; and therefore they favored the House bill instead of 
the bill introduced by me. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, no doubt, has seen state- 
ments and press reports that the incorporation of a cash op- 
tion in the bill will cause ‘a veto? 

Mr, CURTIS. I have. s 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator believe that the bill 
will be signed if it ts passed in substantially the same form 
as it passed the House of Representatives? 

Mr, CURTIS. I should not want to pass judgment on that 
matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I how that the Senator can not com- 
mit the President, but 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know the President’s attitude. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is perfectly competent, as 
all Senators know, for the President to inform the Senate of 
his views respecting legislation that may be pending. The late 
lamented President Harding came to the Senate while the Me- 
Cumber bill for adjusted compensation was under consideration 
and urged the Senate not to pass the bill, because he said 
that the condition of the revenues was such that it would occa- 
sion a very great embarrassment to the Treasury. The Presi- 
dent said in his message to Congress at the beginning of tha 
present session that be was opposed to adjusted compensation 
for able-bodied soldiers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEHE. Not quite; he said, “I do not favor the 
bonus.“ 7 


Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and I think in some of his addresses 
upon the subject he has made mention of the fact that he did 
not favor adjusted compensation for able-bodied former service 
men, distinguishing, of course, between them and sick or 
afflicted or wounded former service men. 

I can not understand why this whole controversy can not 
be simplified. This bill could pass the Senate very promptly 
aud would soon go to the President, although I understand 
there are some amendments that the representatives of the 
American Legion think should be ineorporated, within a few 
days, not to say hours, if the President would simply define, as 
he has the right to do, his attitude upon the subject. 

We want to end this question. We who favor adjusted 
compensation on this side of the Chamber desire to secure the 
passage of a measure which will be reasonably satisfactory to 
the beneficiaries of the legislation, and which at the same time 
will not necessarily, unwisely, or unduly disturb financial con- 
ditions throughout the country. If the President intends to 
sign the House bill and to veto the measure If it Includes a cash 
option, the controversy can be ended now by furnishing the 
Senate that information. 

Of course the Senate can not formally ask the President to 
state what his eourse will be, but in view of his declaration 
that he is opposed to bonus legislation—which, I take it, ordi- 
narily would be construed to mean any bonus legislation—and 
the further faet: thut those who seek to improve the bill by 
amendments are criticized by advocates: of the measure for 
pursuing a course calculated to provoke a veto I think the 
Senate should be informed whether the incorporation of a cash 
option will result in a veto, and whether, if it is not included in 
the bill, the President would sign the measure. 

Is there no Senator on the majority side of the Chamber who 
can furnish the Senate that information? Have not the friends 
of this measure, those in charge of it, taken the precaution to 
inquire into the subject? The statement is made, though not 
publicly proclaimed, that representatives of the American 
Legion have been prompted to oppose the incorporation of 
options with the insurance plan on the information furnished 
them by majority-Senators that if the House bill is materially 
changed, if it is amended to inelude any other plan than the in- 
surance plan, the bill will certainly fail of passage over the 
President's veto in the event it should be vetoed, and that if 
the measure should be passed substantially as the House passed 
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dt, if the President sees fit to veto it, it will be passed over his 
veto. 

If that has occurred, or if anything in the mature of that has 
happened, those who want to do the right and fair thing by 
the veterans, and who at the same time do not desire to be put 
in the attitude of contributing to the defeat of all relief for 
them, ought ito ibe put in possession of reliable information con- 
cerning the subject. I ask, Does any ‘Senator know whether the 
passage of this bill with a cash or other optien indluded will 
wesult in a veto, and whether the President will sign the bill 
if we take it substantially as it came from the House? The 
Senate ought not to be put in the position of endleavoring to 
Improve the bill if to do this will cause an Hxecutive veto 
over which it would be impossible to pass the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRHBSTIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Iyield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As an Allustration ef some of 
the imperfections of this bill, I think I ought to call the Sen- 
ator's attention to the financial ‘aspect of this subject. 

It is estimated that the cost ef this proposition to the Govern- 
ment will ‘be $3,631,047;691. That is the complete, total cost of 
this insurance plan. It 4s proposed to ‘finance this plan by 
establishing a sinking fund into which 8400,00, 000 a year will 
go, and bonds will be purchased, and ‘the ‘interest upon those 
bonds will be allowed to accumulate for 20 years, and at the 
end of 20 years the Government will have in bonds in its sink- 
ing fund to meet the payments upon this insurance plan about 
§3,000,000;000, and this sum of $8;600,000,000 contemplates that 
there ‘can be Gumped upon fhe market $3,000)000,000 worth of 
bonds in 20 years without ‘any loss or any shrinkage to the 
Government, and that they will be disposed of for par. 

No man can foresee how much more the less will be under 
this bi by reason of the Government being compelled at the 
end of 20 years to raise the money ito dispose in one fell swoop 
of all ‘this large aecumulation of bonds; so I think it ought to 
be noted that the cost may be greatly in excess of the amount 
stated by the actuary, 

{ suppose the Sengtor from Utah does not disagree with that 
preposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. I de not. 

Mr. WALSH ‘of Massachusetts. The Senator agrees that the 
attempt to dispose in 20 years of over 53,000,000,000 worth of 
bonds may result in a very great loss to the Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. I take ‘the position that the ‘Government, 
buying its own obligations, will have to make some ‘kind of an 
arrangement ‘to get that amount of money ‘at the end of 20 
years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Hxuctly. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I want to say to the Senator that 1 
believe absolutely in the figures that were given by Mr. McCoy 
in his first estimate, where he figured interest to take care of 
the amount at the end of 20 years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And what was that figure? 

Mr, SMOOT. That figure was $4,827,444,274. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will agree with 
me ‘that if we pay all these veterans in cash, the total cost to 
the Government will be 51,493,788, 005? The Senator agrees to 
that, of course? 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Approximately that, ‘Now, 
. if we provide a bill which will give an option to the veteran to 
take either cash or the insurance plan, the total cost will be 
one-half the actuary's figures for the cash plan and one-half 
for the insurance plan, assuming that 50 per cent take the 
cash plan and 50 per cent the insurance plan, with the result 
that under such a plan there will be a saving over the actuary’s 
figures of $1,000,000,000 and a saving over the figures just given 
by the Senator from Utah of nearly $2,000,000,000. 

In other words, an optional plan of cash-or insurance extend- 
ing over a period of 20 years, as against a plan that provides 
for insurance alone, will mean a saving to this Government of 
$1,000,000,000 in 20 years, and it seems to me we can not afford 
to fail to consider that in undertaking to pass legislation of 
this kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator ought to qualify that statement 
by saying that if they do mot count the interest on the $500,- 
000,000 during the period of 20 -years and the interest wpon the 
interest which they pay, then his statement is absolutely cor- 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the Government thas to arrange for the 
payment of the interest on that interest for the full time, it 
will come to about the same thing. 


Mr. WALSH -of Massachusetts. I think the Senator is 
taken. I agree with the Senator that if interest has to be paid 
on the -$1,400,000,000, there will Be a yearly outlay, in case 50 
per cent of these men take the eash plan, of about thirty or 
thirty-two million dollars a year, but the insurance re- 
quires the Government te borrow or issue bonds for 500,000,000 
a year, and the interest upon that $160,000,000 a year will in 
20 years offset the interest on a straight bond issue of $700- 
000,000 far cash payment. Does the Senator agree to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Se it comes to this—that 
there is a difference of about 61.000, 000,000 in favor of the 
optional plan. 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be a difference in favor of the 
optional plan of approximately $1,000,000,000, provided the ap- 
propriations were made by Congress every year of $100,000,- 
000—that is, made outright and mo consideration whatever 
given the interest upon that amount—in other words, if we did 
not appropriate the $100,000,000 as a sinking fund to meet 
these obligations, then we could borrow $100,600,000 on bonds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the $100,- 
000,000 that must be provided under the committee bill must 
either be borrowed on short-time notes or through a bond 


issue. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Or it must be appropriated 
out of the funds available from taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The taxpayer pays it anyhow. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that if 50 per cent is a 
cash payment, the $700,000,000 has either to be appropriated, 
tike the $100,000,000, or it has to be “borrowed and ‘interest 
paid on it. Is net that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we borrow the $700,- 
000,000, we have to pay interest for 20 years. If we borrow 
the $100,000,000 each year, we have to pay on the first $100,- 
090,000 interest fer 20 years, and in the seventh year we have 
$700,000,000 which begins to bear interest and will bear interest 
for 13 years more, and in the tenth year we will have more 
than the cash disbursement of $700,000,000 that has to bear 
interest. So I do not see how the Senator can escape the 
conclusion that, any way you view this question, under a plan 
to give an option of cash or insurance, assuming that 50 per 
cent ef the veterans take cash and 50 per cent insurance, there 
will be a saving in 20 years of $1;000,000,.000 or more to the 
Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator entirely, if we do 
not take into consideration the question of interest; he is ap- 
proximately correct. But what we have to took out for is 
what will be the actual eest to the Government, and the actual 
cost to the Government is what the amount appropriated under 
this bill will be if it is a direct cash payment, and what in- 
terest will be paid ont, and ‘until it finally reaches the end 
of the 20-year peried whatever interest is paid upon the 
amount of the original obligation, together with the interest 
that would have to be paid upon the yearly payments to meet 
the requirements of the law, will amount to about what the 
Senator says. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I would like te ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. if Congress appropriates a hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually, on what theory does the ‘Senator from 
Utah claim that we must figure that that is costing the Gov- 
ernment interest on a hundred million dollars? After it is 
spent, why does the Government have to pay any interest on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we do not figure that amount, then at the 
end of 20 years we would have only the amount of money that 
was actually appropriated. 

Mr. BRANDBGEE. The Senator means to have it laid up 
for a sinking fund? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have to do that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know; but is that what the Senator is 
figuring interest en—for the purpose of a sinking fund? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and unless that is done we would 
not have the money to pay the obligation. 

Mr, BRANDHEGHE. Certainly not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, when I was interrupted I 
was discussing the attitude of the Executive toward this legis- 
lation and its effect npon the Jegislation. The statement of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] and the admis- 
sion, if I may so refer to it, of the Senater from Utah [Mr, 
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Sa00r] in connection with the comparative costs of the insur- 


ance plan and the so-called cash plan are interesting and invite 
further attention; but why can not the Senate be informed of 
the President's attitude respecting this legislation, particularly 
in view of the history of the controversy and of former expres- 
sions concerning the measure by the President? It would seem 
to me that some Senator on the other side of the Chamber 
should be possessed of enough information to answer my ques- 
tion, and I am wondering whether the failure of Senators of 
the majority to say whether the President would veto a bill 
carrying a cash option and sign a bill carrying only the insur- 
ance plan is due to lack of information or fear that after they 
supplied the information the President would find it necessary 
to repudiate their statements, It would simplify this question 
very much, produce quick results, and do harm to nobody. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr, ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FERNALD. I had supposed my esteemed friend from 
Arkansas had by this time acquainted himself with the Presi- 
dent sufficiently well to know that when he said he opposed any 
bonus legislation, that was about the end of it; and I doubt if 
his nearest friend would ever get much more, He said that in 
his message, and I suppose his attitude is the same now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if I construe the statement 
of the Senator from Maine correctly, it is a serious statement 
of what Abe Martin is said to have uttered in humor— 

Careful Cal has broke his silence, and hain't said nothin' yit. 

[Laughter.] 

Does the Senator from Maine speak with authority and mean 
to say that the President will veto any adjusted compensation 
bill which the Congress may pass and send to him? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I certainly do not speak 
with authority, I have never mentioned this to the President, 
and all I know about the matter is what he has already said 
in his message to Congress. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator belieye the President 
will yeto a bill carrying only the insurance plan? 

Mr. FERNALD. I have no means of knowing. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator has said that the Senator 
from Arkansas ought to understand the President's attitude 
upon the subject because of his statement that he is opposed to 
bonus legislation. Now, the Senator declares that he himself 
has no opinion as to whether the President would sign an ad- 
jJusted compensation bill if it embraced only the insurance 
plan. Does the Senator from Maine think that the President's 
message commits him unalterably to the veto of any adjusted 
compensation bill which the Congress may pass? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have asked the Senator from Maine a 
question, which I know he will be glad to answer. 

Mr. FERNALD. I will be very glad to answer. I have no 
idea at all of what the President’s attitude on this measure 
will be. I have never asked him, and he has never asked me. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest that it would be 
an interesting performance if either the Senator or the Presi- 
dent would ask the other. I yield now to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was going to remark that 
perhaps the insurance plan would not be considered a bonus. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I just entered the Chamber, and did not 
hear all the Senator said. He has asked a question of Senators 
on the other side several times 

Mr. ROBINSON. And I had quite an illuminating answer 
from my friend the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes; it is just as clear as mud. When 
the Senator propounded that question to the Senator in charge 
of the bill [Mr. Curtts] he promptly left the Chamber, and 
then when he asked it again of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopae] he retired from the Chamber. I see now the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. Smoor], 
who has had a good deal to do with the proposition. He is 
close to the Secretary of the Treasury. He is closer still to 
the President, Has he made any reply? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Of course we all know that the Senator 
from Utah really knows, if he would only take the Senate ani 
the country into his confidence. There can not be any doubt 
about that. I have been drawing nearer to the Senator from 
Utah for some minutes, in u figurative sense, and now I pro- 
pound to the Senator from Utah the question 


Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Utah had his way the 
bill would not pass at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I asked the Senator from 
Utah, or was just about to ask him, whether the President 
would sign an adjusted compensation bill which carried only 
the insurance plan? 

Mr, SMOOT. I will answer the question. I did not know 
the Senator asked me that question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer it. I do not know, and I have 
not asked the President. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON. Well, Mr. President, for a moment after 
I asked the question I held my breath in suspense, and other 
Senators did. We thought we were to receive information, 
authentic information, but the Senator from Utah disappointed 
us. As I said before, the Senator from Utah knows the Presi- 
dent's mind on this subject if anyone does. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Senator from 
Utah does not know the mind of the President, and I am not in- 
terested in seeing that this bill passes, either. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, no personal issue can arise 
between the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from Utah 
about what the Senator from Utah knows or does not know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. í 

Mr. SIMMONS. Somebody, a Senator or some one else, evi- 
dently told the veterans or their representatives that the Presi- 
dent would veto any other bill except the insurance bill, and 
their attitude in fayor of the insurance bill is based, as I under- 
stand it, upon the understanding that the President would so 
act 


Mr, SMOOT. Of course the Senator from North Carolina will 
absolve me from any such statement as that. The Senator 
knows I voted against the bill before. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not mention the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator went so far as to take in every 
member of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, I did not say members of the committee. 
I said that some Senator or somebody else had evidently told the 
representatives of the veterans in this country that the Presi- 
dent would veto uny legislation except the bill which carried 
only the insurance plan, and I draw that inference from the 
fact that their support of the insurance plan, as I understand 
it, is based upon the idea that the President will sign that and 
will veto anything else. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The only information I have been able to 
obtain was in the answer of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD], which, if I misinterpret, the Senator will kindly 
correct. I understood him to imply that the President's 
message on the subject commits him unalterably to a veto of 
any adjusted compensation bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, no; I did not say that. 
all I knew about the attitude of the President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator did say that the Senator 
from Arkansas is familiar with that message and that he 
understands its clear import. Now the Senator declares that 
he himself does not understand what it meant. 

Mr. FERNALD. Iam sure that the Senator will yield again? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FERNALD. It seems to me there ought to be somebody 
who knows about this. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the way it seems to me! 
t 


er.] 

Mr. FERNALD. It appears to me very much like a great 
deal of the evidence that is appearing before the investigating 
committees. Somebody told somebody else something—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Maine will not start in the Senate this Saturday afternoon a 
controversy about investigations. 

Mr. FERNALD. Not at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator admits that he has no in- 
formation and that some one should procure and give the infor- 
mation to the Senate, he has admitted what I started out to 
prove in that particular, except I thought perhaps he might be 
able to tell the Senate the President’s attitude. 

Mr. FERNALD. Will my friend yield again? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, with pleasure. 

Mr. FERNALD. I base my judgment on the remarks of my 
friend from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. He said that 
somebody had told somebody else that he did know that. the 
President would do certain things under certain conditions. 
Now, as my friend knows who that somebody is, it seems to 
me we ought to be able to trace back and find out who it is 
and have him subpœnaed here, 


I said that was 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I see the spokesman for the President, the 
senior Senator from Indiana IMr. Warsox], has arrived in 
the Chamber and I would like to propound to him inquiries 
similar to those I have submitted to the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis} and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I 
would like to know if the Senator from Indiana is informed 
whether, if the adjusted compensation bill includes a eash or 
other option, it will meet with the Executive veto? 

Mr. WATSON, The Senator and I both belong to the Metho- 
dist Church, but I did not know this was an experience meet- 
ing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is that all the answer the Senator cares 
to make? 

Mr. WATSON. Why does the Senator choose to catechise 
me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will say that in so far as the reference 
to religion is concerned this is the first information I had that 
my friend the Senator from Indiana had any religion what- 
ever. [Laughter on the floor and in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule of the Senate, 
manifestations of approval or disapproval are prohibited in 
the galleries. The Chair feels that he must admonish the oc- 
eupants of the galleries to observe the rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Indiana was not in the 
Chamber when I presented a subject which I think is of im- 
portance in connection with the adjusted compensation legisla- 
tion. After reference to the prolongation of the issue and the 
desire of those who favor legislation in behalf of former serv- 
ice men to see it properly enacted, reference was made to the 
statement that if a cash option is incorporated it will certainly 
result in an Executive veto, and the implication that if no 
cash option is embraced in the bill the President would sign it. 

Now, I know that the Senator from Indiana is the one un- 
repudiated spokesman of the White House in good standing, 
although in a precarious situation perhaps, and I want to be 
informed, if possible, and the Senate would like to be informed, 
whether that declaration is well founded and whether the 
President would sign the bill as passed by the House and veto 
a bill embracing a cash option? 

My purpose in seeking the information is serious. Frankly, 
if the fears of the representatives of the American Legion that 
the inclusion of a cash option would make certain a veto, and 
the omission of it would make probable the President’s signa- 
ture to the bill, I would be disposed, and some other Senators 
would be disposed, to refrain from voting for a cash option, 
even though it appeared to have advantages over the plan con- 
tained in the bill as passed by the House. I know that the 
Senator from Indiana will be glad to inform the Senate as to 
the President's attitude upon the subject. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Arkansas asks me seriously, I shall answer him in the same 
frame of mind. I have never discussed that question with the 
President at all. I have never heard him discuss it. I have not 
the slightest idea in the world what his notions are concerning 
it. I only know that certain Senators have said to the Presi- 
dent that if he saw fit to veto a cash bonus measure they would 
vote to sustain his veto, whereas if he saw fit to veto the other 
proposition they would not vote to sustain his veto, but would 
vote to pass it over the veto. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I would be interested to know how many 
Senators and who they are? 

Mr. WATSON. Enough te do the business. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, then. The Senator from Indi- 
ana has furnished the information that I sought. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no; that is not the information the 
Senator asked me to furnish at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. | Oh, yes; it is in part. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator asked me to furnish informa- 
tion as to what the President thought. That I ean not furnish. 
But I can furnish him what I think about it. I am one of the 
Senators who would vote to sustain the President if he vetoed 
a cash bonus bill, whereas if he vetoed the other bonus bill I 
would vote to override his veto. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I understood the Senator's statement. 
It is very frank and quite illuminating upon the issue before 
the Senate. By indirection it gives me the answer to my ques- 
tion and furnishes the country the justification for the atti- 
tude of the representatives of the American Legion who have 
declared that if a cash option is incorporated in the bill and 
vetoed by the President, it would fail of passage over the veto, 
but if the insurance plan alone is passed and the President 
should see fit to veto that, it would be passed over the Execu- 
tive veto. So at last we went to the right source for informa- 
tion—to the authorized spokesman for the White House, 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no; Mr. President. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, the Senator must not be too modest. 


Mr. WATSON. It is not a question of modesty. If it were 
a question of modesty I would disclaim it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator would not need to do that. 

Mr. WATSON, It is a question of truthfulness. I haye 
no authority whatever to speak for the President of the United 
States on any proposition at any time under any circumstances. 
I announce only my own ideas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has repudiated himself. As 
we understood him he spoke for the President the other day 
about the special message relating to the investigation of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and he spoke perhaps once too 
often, too long, and too loud. But the conviction has been 
carried to the many advocutes of the adjusted compensation 
legislation, and that seems to be the outgrowth of the declara- 
tion of purpose by the Senator from Indiana and his associates 
on the other side of the Chamber, that the only thing that can 
be passed is the plan embraced in the House bill for insurance 
certifieates to former service men. No matter what better 
plan may exist or be presented, or how much less other plans 
may cost or how much more satisfactory and beneficial they 
might prove to the former service men, the policy has been 
agreed on, a policy concerning which rumors have been spread 
but which has never before been definitely declared, to kill 
any adjusted compensation legislation except that which has 
been passed by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART, I would like to get a little information 
from the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not know whether it is possible. 

Mr. BROOKHART. How many votes will there be in the 
other side to pass the bill over the President’s veto in case it 
contains a cash provision? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am unable to furnish the Senator the 
information. Frankly, I am convinced that such a bill could 
not pass over the President’s veto after the statement of the 
Senator from Indiana. 1 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then what about passing it over his 
yeto if he vetoes the other form of bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think it probable that it would pass in 
view of the pledge of the Senator from Indiana and the 
Senators who support his position in that particular, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senater from 
Arkansas yield? z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Certainly. 

Mr, HARRISON. I want te ask the Senator from Arkansas 
if he can see any consistency in the position of the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] in stating that he would 
vote to override the President’s veto of the insurance provision 
alone if the President should veto it, but would vote to sus- 
tain the President’s veto should a cash bonus optional plan be 
ineluded, when on September 20, 1922, after we had passed the 
adjusted compensation bill and President Harding had vetoed 
it, the Senator from Indiana voted to override the President’s 
veto? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I hope the Senator from Mississippi will 
not impose upon me the impossible task of vindicating the con- 
sistency of my good friend, the Senator from Indiana. 

Now, Mr. President, I would like to ask my friend the 
Senator from Ohie [Mr. Waris], who I know is in good faith 
supporting the adjusted compensation legislation, whether he 
ean tell the Senate if the President would veto a bill embracing 
a cash option and sign a bill including only the insurance 
plan? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have not talked with the 
President on this subject. I do not knew what his attitude 
on the matter is, I regret that I can not give my friend the 
information. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that no Senator on the other side of the Chamber, either 
one of the opponents of the proposed legislation or one of the ad- 
vocates of it, has the slightest conception of the attitude of the 
Executive respecting this important issue. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Utah. Now we are going to get the real information. 

rae SMOOT. Yes; so far as the Senator from Utah is con- 
cern 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it would be very im- 
proper, for me at least, to ask the President what his attitude 
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on the bonus bill is, No matter what answer he might give, I 
should follow what I thought was right, whether it was in 
accord with or contrary to his position. Therefore, I never 
seek counsel where I am not going to try to follow it. I have 
made up my mind on this subject, and no matter whether the 
President shall state he will veto the bill or that he is going to 
sign it, I am going to vote the way I think I ought to vote, and 
for the best interests of my country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, of course all that is true; 
we all know that the Senator from Utah is unswervable from 
his views and ideas, but with all due recognition of the out- 
standing characteristics which distinguish the Senator I say 
there has been raised in the country an issue that adjusted 
compensation legislation must be passed in a certain form or 
it will encounter a presidential veto and thus the issue be 
prolonged. A few Senators, led by the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Watson], have taken the attitude that if the proposed 
legislation is limited to an insurance provision they will do 
everything in their power to force its passage, the objection 
of the Executive to the contrary notwithstanding, but if the 
Senate sees fit to perfect or to improve the bill, to incorporate 
into it additional provisions calculated to prove helpful to 
the former service men, and the President then vetoes the 
bill, the organization which clusters so coherently about the 
great leader from Indiana will exert its power to sustain the 
ae veto and to defeat the final enactment of the legisla- 

on. 

In that view of the matter, with those facts disclosed before 
the Senate, it would not be belittling the dignity of the Sena- 
tor from Utah, it would not be an act of unfairness or in- 
justice to the President or to anyone else, if the Senator from 
Utah should ask the Executive what is his attitude upon the 
subject. 5 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask my friend from 
Arkansas a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure to the Senator 
from Indiana, 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. The Senator has 
very freely questioned some of us on this side of the Chamber 
as to our views on this question. I should like to ask him 
what are his views? Under those conditions what does the 
Senator propose to do? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Under those conditions, Mr. President, I 
should favor the passage of the House bill. That is the reason 
I have taken the floor—to develop the facts which have been 
held secret and which have an important bearing upon the issue 
now before the Senate. I said in the beginning of my speech, 
what the Senator from Indiana did not hear because he was not 
then in the Chamber, that if the Senate could be assured of the 
Executive attitude on this subject, if it could ascertain that the 
cash option would be vetoed and fail to pass over the veto and 
that the insurance plan would be signed or passed in spite of a 
possible veto, the controversy would be ended now so far as this 
side is concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that he has correctly stated the attitude, as I understand it, of 
every member of the minority of the Finance Committee. We 
therefore want definite information as to what the attitude of 
the President is. It is known to all of us that the advocates of 
this proposed legislation who assume the right to speak for the 
veterans are under the impression, gained, as they claim, by 
representations made to them by leaders upon the majority 
side of the Chamber, that the President will beyond question 
veto any bonus legislation which contains the cash plan but 
that the President will sign any legislation of that character 
which merely contains the insurance plan. 

The Senator from Arkansas has been trying very diligently 
to find out the authority for that statement of the President’s 
position, The authority that the veterans give for their belief 
is assurances given to them by majority Senators. I have had 
evidence of that this morning from a representative of the 
American Legion. The Senator from Arkansas has asked the 
Senator from Indiana, who is generally recognized as a spokes- 
man of the President in this Chamber, and he has also asked 
the Senator from Ohio, who is also recognized as a spokesman 
of the President in this Chamber, both being Senators supposed 
to enjoy the confidence of the President, and they have replied 
to him that they have never discussed this matter with the 
President and that they do not know the President’s attitude in 
reference to it. 


Somebody on the majority side of the Chamber has discussed 
it with him or the Legion men would not have this assurance. 

I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas that if he will ask 
the Senator from Indiana or the Senator from Ohio or any 
other Senator on the majority sidé who, like them, has never 
discussed the question with the President, if he has any knowl- 
edge of any Senator on the majority side who has discussed 
it with the President, in that way possibly the Senator will 
get a lead and will be able to apply to the proper source to 
get the information. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Would it be in order to suggest that we have 
an investigating committee appointed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is an investigation, Mr. President, 
that is very important in connection with legislation that is 
pending, and it seems that we can probably get the information 
upon the floor of the Senate without having to go outside, be- 
cause, as I am advised, the source of the information which 
has been conveyed to the veterans and upon which they base 
their insistence that we adopt the insurance plan came from 
leading Senators on the Republican side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have elicited all the in- 
formation that I think can be obtained as to the attitude of 
the Executive on this proposed legislation. The discussion has 
disclosed that a few Senators associated with the Senator 
from Indiana are responsible for bringing about a condition 
which renders it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, for 
the Senate to consider and act upon amendments to this bill 
which many Senators believe will improve the bill. The oppor- 
tunity to secure a cash option is denied to the former service 
men by reason of that influence and that combination. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. If it be true that certain Senators on the Re- 
publican side will only vote to oyerride an Executive veto if 
it be a certain kind of bill, and those Senators have long been 
opposed to the bonus, then, if Senators who believe in the cash 
preposition support that provision, are they not allowing the 
opponents of the bonus to dictate its terms? 

Mr. ROBINSON. In a measure that is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, but the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson] voted to override the President's veto in 
1922. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HARRISON. And there may be other Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber who are in the same attitude. 

Mr. ROBINSON, So did the leader of the majority, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar]. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts made one of the most eloquent and forceful speeches 
in fayor of the McCumber adjusted compensation bill that was 
deliyered in the Senate or elsewhere, and it is said that he has 
joined the combination with the Senator from Indiana for the 
purpose of preventing the service men having a cash option. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not have quite the understanding 
from the Legion representatives that some Senators have ex- 
pressed. As I understood their suggestion, it was that the bill 
would be vetoed by the President, but that there were a sufficient 
number of Senators like the Senator from Indiana who would 
vote under those conditions to override the veto, and therefore 
they urged us to support the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; some haye expressed the belief that 
the President will sign a bill embodying the insurance plan, 
but veto any other bill, and all would, so far as I know, concur in 
the opinion that there is no chance of passing a cash-option bill 
over the President’s veto, Many belieye that the insurance 
plan can be passed over the Executive veto if the President shall 
see fit to veto it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator frem Massachusetts? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do I understand that the 
only reason given in opposition to the cash plan is that the 
soldiers will misuse the money if paid in cash to them? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not say that is the only reason given. 
Indeed, in justice to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CURTIS], 
whom I interroguted upon that subject, I think it should be 
said that he justified his opposition on the ground that the 
insurance plan is better for the soldiers than the double plan— 
insurance with cash option. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the fact that the 
optional plan sayes the Government a billion dollars in 20 
years it seems to me that some good reason ought to be 
advanced for waiving aside the optional plan for the insurance 
plan. < 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Massachusetts has at 
least made a prima facie case for the cash-option plan; and 
if it is not considered seriously by the Senate, the reason will 
be the fear that to incorporate it in the bill would defeat any 
legislation whatever for adjusted compensation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrt1s] have now returned to 
the Chamber. Two of the Senators, as I understand—the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce]—have now said that although they voted 
before to override the President's veto, they would not vote to 
override the President’s veto should the cash optional feature 
be attached. Has the Senator been advised how the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
WIIIIS] feel about that matter? 

Mr. WILLIS. Is the Senator directing his question to me? 
I did not get the question. X 

Mr. HARRISON. I was asking the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Kansas, through the Senator from Arkansas, 
that question. 

Mr. WILLIS. What was the question? I thought the Sen- 
ator was asking the Senator from Arkansas a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from Arkansas permit 
me to ask the question in his time? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it the Senator's frame of mind that 
if the insurance bill as it passed the House should be passed 
by the Senate without the cash optional feature attached, and 
the President should veto it, he would vote to override the 
President's veto? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is. 

Mr. HARRISON, If the cash optional feature should be 
attached to the House bill, and it should go to the President, 
and the President should veto it, would the Senator then vote 
to override the President’s veto? 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator would not, 

F 1 85 HARRISON, So, that is three Senators that have 
oin 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have not any doubt that 
the statement made by the Senator from Indiana that there 
are enough to do the work is correct. The Senator from In- 
diana, when he makes a declaration of that nature, is usually 
well informed. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? I want to ask the Senator from Kansas, if 
I may, in the Senator’s time, whether he occupies the same 
position that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] 
occupies. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, Mr. President, I de not think the Sen- 
ator ought to keep asking questions of this kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the question is embarrassing to the 
Senator, I will not ask it. 

Mr, CURTIS. It is not at all embarrassing. I shall vote 
for what I think is proper when the matter is presented here. 
I said to the Senator from Arkansas that I was not in favor 
of the cash bonus. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the same thing. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that the proposal of the 
Senator from Indiana to make certain the defeat of any bill 
carrying options has carried conviction to the advocates of 
adjusted-compensation legislation is evidenced by a number of 
telegrams which I have réceiyed from representatives and 
former representatives of the American Legion; and as show- 
ing also that it is clear that the attitude of the legislative 
representatives of the Legion and the chairman of the legis- 
lative committee is to favor the House bill and oppose the 
adoption of the cash option amendment, I submit letters and 
telegrams received from Mr. Taylor and Mr. Sapiro, who 
respectively fill those positions. I ask to have these inserted 
in the Recorp, together with a statement attributed by the 
newspapers to Mr. Taylor of March 19, 1924, a letter to me of 
April 19, 1924, in which Mr. Taylor defines clearly the attitude 
of National Commander Quinn and himself respecting the 
issue, and telegrams from representatives of the American 
Legion in the State of Arkansas. k 

I have also a message received from Mr. Sapiro stating that 
the House bill in its present form is not satisfactory to meet 
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the demands of justice for ex-Service men, and that important 
amendments are necessary. Some of the amendments are 
referred to in a telegram which I intend to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I will state that the com- 
mittee has recommended a large number of amendments, and 
I hope they may cover the matters suggested, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Are they in addition to those reported 
with the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I expect to offer three amendments not 
listed in the bill as reported, and then I expect to offer the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Arkansas in re- 
gard to civil service, making four. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Perhaps those amendments will include. 
some of the amendments referred to by Mr. Sapiro. I do not 
know. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, let the Senator have them 
printed, and I will look them over in the morning or as soon as 
they are printed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I can refer to them somewhat specifically. 
They are mentioned in his telegram of the 17th instant; 

First. Elimination of 60-day deduction. 

Second. Removal of two-year filing limit. 

Third. Increase addition to service days as compensation basis from 
25 per cent to 35 per cent. 

Fourth. Permit written waiver of compensation by any ex-service 
man. 

Fifth. Permit assignment of compensation to any patriotic organiza- 
tion chartered by Congress. 

Sixth. Reduce time limit of application for loan to two years from 
date of passage of act. $ 

Seventh. Remove provisions discriminating against dependents of 
injured or disabled men. 

Eighth, Remove funding féatures not necessary to bill, 

Ninth. Include all ex-service women in all benefits. 


Several other minor features are suggested. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have these several communica- 
tions printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Cuicigo, ILL., April N, 1924. 
Senator Jon T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Somebody has been taking the name of American Legion in valn, 
I am chairman of national legislative committee of American Legion, 
and therefure stand as its one accredited spokesman on legislative 
matters, together with Taylor, our salaried representative at Wash- 
ingtun. We are convinced that inclusion of cash option in adjusted 
compensation bill will insure veto and will cause several important 
Senators to vote against entire bil) and sustain veto. Thus we fear 
cash option clause will defeat any real chance for securing adjusted 
compensation already long overdue. Legislative committee is satisfied 
with House bill amended on points presented by our legislative com- 
mittee and summarized in personal letter to you particularly, First, 
elimination of 60-day deduction; second, removal 2-year filing limit; 
third, increase addition to service days as compensation basis from 25 
per cent to 35 per cent; fourth, permit written waiver of compensation 
by any ex-service men; fifth, permit assignment of compensation to any 
patriotic organization chartered by Congress; sixth, reduce limit appli- 
cation for loans two years from date passage of act; seventh, remove 
provisions discriminating against dependents of injured or disabled 
men; eighth, remove funding features not necessary to bill; ninth, in- 
clude all ex-service women in all benefits, Several other minor features 
suggested in writing by committee to Senate Finance Committee. 
Committee urges you use your influence as leader Democratic Senators 
to have cash option feature withdrawn and to secure immediate passage 
insurance certificate bill with these amendments, This wire not conti- 
dential. Kindest personal geetings. 

AARON SAPIRO, 
Chairman National Legistative Committee American Legion, 


MARIANNA, ARK., April , 1923. 
Senator Jom T. ROBINSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Adjutant Claude Brown called my attention to your telegram, Amert- 
can Legion, the only organization of ex-service men bf State, has re- 
ferred the matter to its membership. Less than 5 per cent favor the 
cash bonus plan, 95 per cent favor the plan as introduced in Congress, 
Arkansas service burean of Little Rock not in accord with policy of 
American Legion. Strongly urge you to support the bill. 

ELGAN C, ROBERTSON, 
Department Commander. 
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Lirttn ROCK, Ank., April , 1925. 
Hon, Jon T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Sapiro statement represents sentiments Legionnaires of Arkansas poll 
recently conducted over State. Shows less than 5 per cent favored 
cash option. We feel amendment proposing same would jeopardize 
measure and regret efforts made to divide veterans on issue. Wight 
thousand veterans in 480 Arkansas towns counting on your continued 
cooperation, 

CLAUDE A. Brown, 


CHICAGO, ILL April 18, 1925, 
Senator J. T. Ropinson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Regarding adjusted compensation bill. Have just seen form of bill 
reported out by Finance Committee and feel that legislation not yet 
in shape to satisfy demands of justice for ex-service men. Can I see 
you in your office Monday morning about 11 o'clock? Please wire 
Chicago. Greetings. 

AARON SAPIRO. 
MARIANNA, ARK., April 18, 1925, 
Senator Jon T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

American Legion of Arkansas strongly in accord with policy advo- 
eated by national headquarters, American Legion, as presented by 
Aaron Sapiro, chairman national legislative committee, 

ELGAN C. ROBERTSON, 
Department Commander. 
ELDORADO, AREK., April 18, 1924, 
Senator Jon T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senator from Arkansas, Washington, D. O.: 

Press reports adjusted compensation bill out of Finance Committee 
with preference over tax measure. Urge your support of this measure 
as passed by House, with few amendments suggested by Finance Com- 
mittee and national legislative committee of the American Legion. 
Cash feature as suggested by some Senators will mean defeat, and 
after five years of watchful waiting it would be criminal to use this 
indirect method of securing defeat of adjasted compensation. Last 
two national conventions of the American Legion indorsed the fivefoid 
plan without specifying any cash optional feature. A poll of legion- 
naires In this State is favorable to insurance plan as provided in House 
bill. Legionnaires in this State appreciate your support in the past 
and are looking to you to counteract movement of certain Senators to 
load down this bill with cash optional feature. Don’t let this bill fail 
when so near success, If it is to be defeated, let responsibility rest 
on President and not on Democratic minority. Please wire. Am 
wiring Senator Caraway to same effect. 

O. L. BODENHAMER. 


AMERICAN LEGION NEWS SERVIC, 
Washington, D. O., March 18, 1923. 
(For release Wednesday morning newspapers, March 19, 1924) 
STATEMENT BY JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, OF THE NATIONAL LOGISLATIVE 
COMMITTED OF THE AMBRICAN LEGION, ON THE PASSAGE OF THE AD- 
JUSTED COMPENSATION BILL BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The American Legion ts gratified by the spirit shown by the House 
of Representatives in passing an adjusted compensation bill by the 
largest majority, nearty 7 to 1, which it has given in the five times it 
has voted favorably on the soldiers’ measure. 

The Members of the House come up for election every two years, and 
are, therefore, responsive to the desires of their constituents. The 
huge majority is evidence that the Representatives of the people know 
that sentiment among the citizens of the Nation has been continuafty 
growing, and has finally become insistent, that the Congress deluy 
action on this just measure no longer. 

The bill now goes to the Finance Committee of the Senate, where 
prompt action upon it is expected by the veterans, 


— 


THD AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTED, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1924. 
Hon. Josera T, ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Mx Dear SENATOR; I have your letter of April 17 requesting that the 
attitude of Commander Quinn aud the legislative representative of the 
Legion be given you on the proposal to insert a cash option in the 
adjusted compensation bill from the floor of the Senate. Tou state that 
there is a division among the friends of the legislation, and that, there- 
fore, you desire information on this subject for your own guidance and 
that of your associates, 

I have just discussed your request with Commander Quinn over the 
telephone. He asks that I inform you that the Legion desires no amend- 
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ments to the bill from the floor; that the bill as reported by the Finance 
Committee can become a law regardless of a veto; but that amendments 
from the floor, and in particular the cash option, might seriously en- 
danger this prospect. 

The bill as it passed the House a month ago has recelyed the general 
approyal of the veterans. The question of a cash option has not been 
before the Legion for two years. Our membership overwhelmingly 
favors insurance features, with loan privileges, as shown in all national 
conventions, and more recently through a national poll covering every 
State in the Union, 

Commander Quinn desires me to state further that the Legion appre- 
ciates the friendly attitude which yourself and associates haye dis- 
played toward this legislation, especially when a partisan attitude might 
have imperiled ultimate enactment at this session, ‘ 

With this official assurance, in which I heartily concur, any existing 
confusion in the minds of friends of the legislation should be cleared up. 
Both Commander Quinn and I hope that you will convey this message 
to your associates, and that the bill will be passed by the Senate to-day, 

Very respectfully yours, 
7 JoHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
National Legislative Committee. 


CASPER-ALCOVA IRRIGATION PROJECT, WYOMING 


Mr. WARREN obtained the floor. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. : 

Mr. KENDRICK. Out of order, I ask unanimons consent 
to report back favorably without amendment from the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation Senate Joint Resolution 
114, authorizing an investigation cf the proposed Casper- 
Alcova irrigation project, Natrona County, Wyo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the report will be received. mee 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I did not rise to address 
myself to that measure; but it is very important that it 
should pass, and I ask unanimous consent to have the joint 
resolution taken up at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution just reported by his colleague. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the joint resolution? ` 

Mr. WARREN. It is simply a joint resolution asking the 
Secretary of the Interior to give us, before we meet at the next 
session, information about an irrigation project. There is no 
money appropriated. = 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to its consideration, 
The Senator from Wyoming has explained its purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to prepare and submit te Congress at the be- 
ginning of the next regular session plans and estimates of the character 
and cost of structures necessary for the construction and completion 
of the proposed Casper-Alcova irrigation project, in Natrona County, 
Wyo. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ANNUAL REUNION OF UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. WARREN. I had risen to address myself to the subject 
before the Senate, but I will yield for a moment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I should like to ask permission to present 
a matter which I do not think will lead to debate. 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I ask unanimous consent to report back favorably, with an 
amendment, House Joint Resolution 163, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, and so forth, to 
the executive committee of the United Confederate Veterans for 
use at the thirty-fourth annual reunion to be held at Memphis, 
Tenn, in June, 1924; and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

Mr. WARREN, It will lead to no long debate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is the usual report on a bill of this 
sort, > 
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Mr. WARREN. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Texts? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 9, after the word “stools,” to strike 
out “and so forth,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 


ResoWwed, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to loan, at his discretion, fo the executive committee of the United 
. Confederate Veterans, for use in connection with the thirty-fourth an- 
nual reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., June 4 to 6, 1924, such tents, with necessary poles, ridges, 
and pins, cots, blankets, pillows, chairs, or camp stools as may be 
required at said reunion: Provided, That no expense shall be caused 
the United States Government by the delivery and return of said prop- 
erty, the same to be delivered to said committee designated at such 
time prior to the holding of said convention as may be agreed upon by 
the Secretary of War and Thornton Newsum, chairman of said execu- 
tive committee: And provided further, That the Secretary of War shall, 
before delivering such property, take from said Thornton Newsum a 
good and sufficient bond for the safe return of said property in good 
order and condition, and the whole without expense to the United 
States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents, cots, 
and chairs to the executive committee of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans for use at the thirty-fourth annual reunion to 
be held at Memphis, Tenn., in June, 1924. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator, also. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjustea 
eompensation for veterans of the World War, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I rise to support the bill 
that is before the Senate as reported by the Committee on 
Finance, and, as nearly as possible, as it passed the House. 

During the last Congress, when the bill providing for 
adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War was 
under consideration, I did not support the measure because, 
in my judgment, it was imperfect and inapplicable and would 
prove unsatisfactory to both the proposed beneficiaries and the 
Government. 

No way was provided in that bill for raising revenue to fulfill 
its conditions, or for assurance to the veterans that they might 
obtain loans upon their certificates, and it seemed certain to 
lead to endless confusion in administration. 

If another bill of like character should be offered, I doubt- 
less would oppose it. 

The present bill, as it was passed by the House and amended 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, is one that I shall take 
pleasure in supporting if it may be passed by the Senate in 
its present form, because it provides direct life-insurance 
protection to the families and dependents of the ex-service 
men. It introduces a system of what might be called “ safety- 
deposit installments,” and provides that the veteran who lives 
for the period of 20 years may receive in cash, at the expira- 
tion of that period, 3.015 times the amount calculated at the 
rate of $1 a day to those who served in this country and $1.25 
a day to those who served overseas, not to exceed $500 in the 
former case and $625 in the latter case. These per diem and 
maximum amounts have been the basis of computation suggested 
in almost all of the 200 or more proposed compensation bills. 

The bill now under consideration, the adjusted compensation 
or bonus bill, seems to promise adjustment of long-continued 
matching of wits to evolve a plan acceptable to a majority of 
our American Legionnaires and to Congress and the people. 

We can never reward fully with cash alone those veterans 
who risked everything and suffered loss of time, funds, health, 
and even life itself to carry to victory our flag and honor in 
the war on foreign shores for humanity and world peace; but 
we can undertake to encourage our young veterans to commence 
planning and building for the future, and we can insure to all 
of them care for their dependents in case of death. 


This the bill before us proposes to do. It enables each of 
these young men to venture in business, homemaking, or em- 
ployment with a certainty behind him that wife, children, or 
parents will not be entirely bereft 6f immediate relief, in some 
measure, in case of the passing away of the protector. 

I wish at this time to express pleasure and satisfaction at 
what seems to promise the final conclusion of a subject that 
has been with us for consideration during the last five years 
and one which I think in its various stages has finally reached 
the best possible solution, everyone and all things considered. 

The veterans were not the ones who first sought a bonus. 
It was the Congress which first moved in granting the 60-day 
or $60 bonus as a necessity for immediate use in a clean-up 
and home-coming. 

Congress itself, having initiated the bonus business some six 
years ago, should no longer delay when a nearly or quite 
faultless measure, as this one seems to be, is before it, suitably 
planned to discharge or fulfill its promises. 

Whatever dissatisfaction may have existed meantime among 
a part or perhaps a majority of the veterans will be dispelled, 
and thoughts of injustice upon their part and upon the part 
of the people will pass away, is my belief. 

According to the report of Mr. Green, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, more than 200 bills bear- 
ing on this question have been offered in this session of Con- 


gress. 

I regard this bill—H. R. 7959—as the best for the United 
States at large and the most useful for the ex-service men 
among all that have been proposed. Its provisions require 
about one hunded and sixty-five millions in cash the first 
year, and a little over a hundred million dollars per annum 
thereafter for 20 years. This does not compel us to involve 
the Government in a bonded loan, nor does it add an extrava- 
gant rate of taxation. It takes the money from one of Uncie 
Sam’s pockets and places it in another. In this way a liberal 
insurance policy is furnished by the Government without in- 
curring the expense of advertising, commissions, and other ex- 
penses that life-insurance companies must collect from their 
policyholders over and above the real risks of insurance. 

So much for the Government, 

To the young men who were in the service of our country 
during the late war, it furnishes to each, in case of his death, 
immediate protection and relief for his family and dependents, 
if he has any. If the man lives, he enjoys the satisfaction of 
continued protection of his relatives throughout the 20 years, 
and at the end of that period, while he is in middle life, settled 
down, and perhaps in need of funds to invest in the problems of 
business or profession that he must meet in obtaining a liveil- 
hood for himself and his family, it will add to his savings or 
will serve as capital in his business or will enable him to com- 
mence along new lines. 

In the State of Wyoming several of the most important 
American Legion posts have within the past few weeks taken 
a vote of their membership, and from 75 to 90 per cent have 
yoted for insurance, us against any other form of adjusted 
compensation. 

Recently at a meeting of one of Wyoming’s most prominent 
legion posts the following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that some form of 
compensation for ex-service men is a matter of right and justice; but 
it is the unanimous sense of this meeting to forego the bonus in favor 
of proper care and attention to our disabled comrades: Be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion withdraw from any further 
activities for the passage of the bonus and concentrate all their 
efforts for the proper care of the aforementioned disabled veterans. 


I am proud of the unselfish spirit of the young men who 
participated in the adoption of those resolutions. 

I am gratified by the knowledge that in connection with the 
bonus question little or no selfishness has been evident in my 
State, and I glory in the belief that Wyoming’s young men of 
the World War generation are remaining loyal to the traditions 
of the West, where the vast, almost limitless spaces foster 
broad minds and generous hearts and do not restrict the view 
to one’s own immediate environment and petty interests. 

Wyoming sent an unusually high type of men into the service, 
the majority native-born citizens, well educated, stalwart in 
physique, inured to the hardships incident to life and work in 
the open; courageous, good fighters, accustomed to firearms 
and hence apt in learning the use of other weapons of warfare, 
The State points with pride to the records made by her sturdy 
sons. She has already given them a good measure of relief 
through generous exemption from State taxation, and hence 
has not waited for the Federal Government to shoulder all the 
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cares, Her citizens approve of the plan proposed by the pend- 
ae eames and are ready to do their share in “footing the 

Mr. President, E may say, in econelusion, that it is my 
opinion that the bill presented to us from the Finance Com- 
mittee is the only one that eould have a possibility ef final 


issue in this Therefore I support it heartily, al- 
though I have said that I could Lot support a bill ealling upon 
this country for taxation amounting to more than this. bill now 
provides, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7995) to limit 
the immigration of aliens into the United States, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference requested by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Jonnson of Washington, Mr. Vane, Mr. VINCENT of 
Michigan, Mr. SanatrH, and Mr. Raker were appointed inan- 
agers on the part of the House at the conference. 

PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS BY EX-OFFICIALS (8. DOC. NO: 91) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the | the Concressronan Reconp of March 1, 1924, relative to eliminating 


Senate a letter from the Secretary of the Navy in response to | 


Senate Resolution No. 176. The Clerk will read the Secretary’s 
Tetter. : 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF TAÐ Navy, 
OFFICE OP THE ECRWIARY, 
Washington, April 18, 1924, 
The PRASIDANT PRO TEMPORD OF THR SENATE. 
Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the resolution 
of the Senate dated February 26, 1924 (8. Res, 176), requesting the 
following Information: 


“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish the Senate the following information: 

1. Give the name of any ex-Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or of the Senate, or of any ex-Cabinet officer, who, 
within two years after he hnd served in the House er the Senate, 
or held official position as head of one of the departments of the 
Executive Government, and who, since the Ist day of January, 
1918, has appeared as attorney or agent, or Who, is a member of 
any firm or partnership appearing as attorney or agent before the 
Navy Department or any of its bureaus, divisions, or subdivisions 
in advocacy of any claim of any kind against the Government of 
the United States. 

“2. If there has been any such appearance as outlined in para- 
graph T, then give fn full and in detail the nature of the claim; 
the amount of money involved; the amount of money, if any, al- 
lowed such chimant; and the final disposition of the matter 
involved. 

“3. If there has been any correspondence between the Navy 
Department or any of its branches, divisions, or officials, and any 
of the persons described in paragraph 1 in relation to the subject 
matter outlined in paragraph 1, then supply the Senate fully 
with all such letters or copies thereof.” 

An examination of the records of the Navy Department, its bureaus 
and offices, discloses that the Hon. Wiltiam Gibbs McAdoo, former 
Secretary of the Treasury; the Hon. James Hamilton Lewis, ex- 
Senator; and the Hon, Hoke Smith, ex-Senator, appeared before this 
department in advocacy of claims against the Government of the United 
States, and who at the time of their advocacy came within the pro- 
visions as set forth by Senate Resolution 176, above quoted. 

The Hon, William Gibbs McAdoo appeared in behalf of Albert C. 
Burrage, owner of the steam yacht Astec, in the advocacy of the claim 
of Mr. Burrage arising out of the leasing of the steam yacht by the 
Navy Department during the World War. The amount of money in- 
valved in the claim was. $825,000 as the cost of repairs, plus $60,000 
for loss of the use of the vessel, a total of $385,000. The sum of 
$300,000 was the final settlement of this claim. This sum has been 
paid. 


The Hon. James Hamilton Lewis appeared before this department 
im the advocacy ef the claim of the Edward Valve & Manufacturing 
Co., Chieago, III., for reimbursement on account of partial eancella- 
tion of Navy Department contract No, 2010 for 33-inch projectiles, 
work under whieh was terminated after the siguing of the armistice. 
The amount of money involved im the claim was 52,250, 783.27. The 
amount of money finally allowed, and which was the final settlement 
of. the claim, was $574,291.42. This amount has been paid. 

The Hon, Hoke Smith appeared before this department in advocacy 
of the claim of the Federal Sugar Refining Co. fer additional com- 
pensation under Navy Order No, 6273, dated April 15, 1920. This 
claim, was based upon the claimant's assertion that it should be paid 
25 cents a pound, less 2 per cent f. o. b. refinery, instead of $0.175, as 


fixed by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts ef the Navy Department, 
on 420,000 pounds of granulated sugar delivered by the plaintiff com- 
pany under Navy Order No. 6273. Payment was made to the Ped- 
eral Sugar Refining Co at the preliminary price of 14 cents per pound, 
amounting to a total of $58,000, slightly more tham the price fixed 
by the Paymaster General of the Nayy for said sugar. The amount of 
the claim im behalf of which the Hom Hoke Smith appeared before 
this department was $37,350, together with interest from May 12, 
1922. This claim has not been settled. The claimant has now 
instituted suit before the Court of Claims, which suit is still pending. 

The correspondence as called for in Senate Resolution 176, with ref- 
erence to the claims hereinbefore referred to, is attached as in- 
closures, 

An examination of the records of this department has failed to dis- 
close the name of any other ex-Member of the Senate or of any other 
ex-Cabinet officer who, within two years after retirement from office 
and since the Ist day of January, 1918, has appeared before this 


| department as attorney or agent, or who has been a member of any 


firm or partnersliip appearing as attorney or agent before the Navy 
Department, its bureaus or offices, in adyocacy of any claim against 


| the Government of the United States. 


In consequence of the remarks of Senator Norris, as set forth in 


from consideration under the resolution ex-Members of the House of 
Representatives, I have caused no thorough and complete examination 


of the records of this department to be made with a view to ascer- 


taining whether ex-Members of the House of Representatives have 
appeared as attorneys in the advoeacy of claims against the Govern- 
ment. Should a repart in respect to ex-Members of the House of Rep- 


' resentatives be requested, I shall endeavor to furnish the desired 
| information, 


Respectfully, Cuntis D. WILBUR, 


Beoretary of the Navy. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are some very long 
exhibits attached to the letter. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the letter of the Secretary of the 
Navy be printed as a Senate document in the usual way, and 
that the exhibits, together with the letter, be referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The Senator from Nebraska 
asks that the letter of the Secretary of the Navy be printed as 
a Senate document, and that the letter, with the accompanying 
papers, be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Nebraska if 
It is customary to have printed as Senate documents communi- 
cations of this character? 

Mr. NORRIS. My understanding is that it is. The com- 
munication is in response to a resolution of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the purpose in having the letter 
printed as a Senate document? To distribute it as a campaign 
document? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. I think it is customary, and I think 
that without any such request it would be done, although unless: 
somebody desires it I do not want to have the exhibits included. 
The letter of the Secretary of the Navy fully answers the 
resolution. I think that under the rules of the Senate it is 
permissible to have it printed. I do not know whether it is 
called a Senate document, but I think it is. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was just curious. to know. because no- 
body will ask for a copy of it. What is the use of expending a 
lot. of money to embalm the statement? . 
Ree We haye done the same thing many times 

ore. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just because we have done a lot of foolish 
things before is no reason why we should continue to do them. 
That is all; I merely wanted some reason for it and it seems 
there is.none in existence. However, I shall make no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska is granted. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted com- 
pensation for veterans of the World War, and for other pur- 

oses, 
5 Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to address the Senate to-day upon the pending bill, but 
I think time can be saved by permitting the amendments. that 
are offered by the committee to be disposed of to-day, 

Mr. CURTIS, I would like to do that, if possible. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that would save a 
good deal of time, and the Senate would be in better condition 
to hear discussion on the merits of the bill on Monday. I also 
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understand the Senator from Kansas desires to have an ex- 
ecutive session this afternoon. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator from Massachusetts will yield, 
I thought we could get through with the amendments proposed 
by the committee and with four amendments that I desire to 
offer, not indorsed by the committee, but brought to my atten- 
tion since the report was made. Then I desire to moye an 
executive session. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I give notice that on Monday 
I shall address the Senate on the pending measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Kansas whether under his interpretation of the bill it 
contains provisions under which soldiers and sailors who were 
in the service of the country at the outbreak of the war and 
whose enlistment carried them beyond the period of the war 
will come within the bill? z 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator mean officers of the Regular 
Establishment? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. It does not apply to them. 

Mr. KING. It does not? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think not. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Kansas what his plans are with reference to Monday? 
Is it the purpose to go on with the bill on Monday, or does he 
propose to give an opportunity for work on the calendar? 

Mr. CURTIS. The intention is to adjourn this afternoon. 
That would give us a morning hour on Monday and two hours 
on the ealendar under the rule. At 2 o'clock on Monday I 
want to go on with the adjusted compensation bill, because I 
would like to have it passed as soon as possible. There are 
appropriation bills waiting for action; the revenue Dill is 
ready to be taken up, as is the bill providing for codification of 
the Veterans’ Bureau laws. Those should all be acted upon as 
soon as possible, 

Mr, WILLIS. I fully agree with the Senator in his desire. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did I correctly understand 
the Senator from Kansas to say, in reply to a question of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], that there is a difference in the 
bill between privates and officers in the regular service during 
the war and those who volunteered or were drafted? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not the privates, but the officers above the 
rank of captain. i 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So a man who seryed in the 
Army or Navy or Marine Corps in rank lower than captain Is 
entitled to the adjusted compensation, whether he was in the 
service at the outbreak of the war or enlisted during the war as 
a member of the Regular Army or Navy organization, the same 
as if he had volunteered or been drafted? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Mr. KING, May I inquire of the Senator, without express- 
ing any opinion, if the theory of the bill is that those who were 
drafted or who volunteered because of the were 
entitled to compensation because they were denied the right to 
continue their employment: under which their earnings would 
have been greater than that which they received in the Army, 
upon what theory does the Senator justify the payment to sol- 
diers and sailors who were in the Army and in the Navy 
at the time of the outbreak of the war and whose terms of 
entistment did not expire until after the war was over? 

Mr, CURTIS. They might haye been able, under conditions 
or under the rules and regulations, to leave the service and 
earn more outside. As the Senator well knows, boys who were 
of the serviceable age and who were left out because of some 
little physical defect earned as much as six or seven or eight 
dollars a day during the war. 

Mr, KING. The Senator does not mean to assert that the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Nuvy after the out- 
break of the war would have permitted resignations from the 
Army and from the Navy? 4 

Mr. CURTIS. Only for cause, and just ¢ause, too. I think 
that all the men in the same class who received the same pay 
rt be treated alike, and that is what the bill proposes 
to do. 

Mr. KING. I am expressing no opinion; but I understood 
that the theory of the bill was that men had been taken from 
civil life, drafted or volunteered because their country wis in 
danger, and that if they had remained at home they would 
have been able to earn more than the eompensation received 
in the service of the Goyernment, and it was intended to 
adjust their compensation. If that is the theory, then, mani- 
festly, to be logical, we may not apply that theory to those 

ho were in the Regular Army and in the Navy and whose 

of enlistment carried them at least to the 12th of 
(November, 1918. 


Mr. CURTIS. Would the Senator treat those who got $30 
a month any differently because they happened to be in the 
Regular Army or the Navy? 

Mr. KING. I am expressing no opinion at all. I am òp- 
posed to the theory of the bill, I am opposed to the bill itself, 
and I intend to vote against it. I was trying to understand 
the reason that prompted the Senator to include those who 
were not drafted, and who did not voluntarily enlist, but who 
were regular soldiers and sailors. I was trying to get his 
reason for including them within the provisions of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
to read the bill. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
under the heading Title II—Adjusted- service credit,” in sec- 
tion 202 (e), on page 4, line 3, after the word “cadet,” to 
insert “or cadet engineer,” and in Hne 11, after the word 
Navy.“ to strike out “Indian Scout, female yeoman of the 
Navy, or female marine of the Marine Corps in,” and to insert 
“or Indian Scout in,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(c) Any civilian officer or employee of any branch of the military 
or nayal forces, contract surgeon, cadet of the Unlted States Military 
Academy, midshipman, cadet or cadet engineer of the Coast Guard, 
member of the Reserve Officers” Training Corps, member of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps (except an enlisted man detalled 
thereto), Philippine Scout, member of the Philippine Guard, member 
of the Philippine Constabulary, member of the Porte Rico Regiment 
of Infantry, member of the National Guard of Hawali, member of the 
insular force of the Navy, member of the Samoan native guard and 
band of the Navy, or Indian scout—in each case for the period of 
service as such. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Title HI.— 
General provisions,” on page 7, after line 19, to strike out the 
subhead “ Proof of right to adjusted-service certificate,” and 
to insert “Transmittal of application.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Kansas under what theory public health officers are in- 
eluded? If IT am advised correctly, provision is made for 
public health officers, particularly those who remained in the 
United States and were discharging the same character of 
duties that they would have discharged if there had been ne 
war, and that they are included within the bill. My under- 
standing is that a large number of public health officers wera 
in the service of the Government at the outbreak of the war, 
who were continued in thelr various positions rendering the 
same service or service of the same character. 

Mr. CURTIS. They are not included. They are excluded. 
Any member of the Publie Health Service is excluded for any 
period during which he was not detailed with the Army or 
the Navy. 

‘Mr. KING. Is the Senator sure that is so? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is so provided in lines 21, 22, and 23, on 
page 4 of the bill. 

Mr. KING. The reason why I made the inquiry was that 
I have been advised by one who claims to be familiar with the 
bill that these medical men were inctuded within the provisions 
of the bill. ; 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will turn to page 4 of the bill 
and read lines 21, 22, and 23, he will find that they are ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not all excluded. They are ex- 
cluded where not detailed for duty. If they were detafled for 
duty with the Army or the Navy, they fall within the pro- 
visions of the bill, but those who were not detailed do not re- 
ceive any benefit from the bill. 

Mr. KING. It is clear that the statement made by the 
Senator from Kansas’ needs modification, and I will ask my 
collengue 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no, Mr. President. 
to the Senator from Utah. It reads: 


Any member of the Public Health Service—for any period during 
which he was not detailed for duty with the Army or the Navy. 


That was my answer, ‘ 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator what portion of 
ae onça were detailed for service with the Army and the 

avy 

Mr. CURTIS. That information I am unable to give the 
Senator, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. KING. I presume—and this is information which was 
conveyed to me—that substantially all were detailed for serv- 


I read the provision 
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ice and therefore the overwhelming majority of them come 
within the provisions of the bill. 

Mr, SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. SPENCER. Where a member of the Public Health 
Service was actually detailed to the work of a soldier or 
sailor, does the Senator object that he should receive the same 
consideration that the soldier or sailor receives? What dif- 
ference in principle is there if a man were detailed to duty or 
drafted from the shop? If they were doing the military or 
naval work they ought to have the bonus. If they were not 
doing that duty they ought not to have it. 

Mr. KING. Of course the Senator from Missouri and my- 
self differ so radically upon the theory of the bill or the 
reason for this character of legislation that I presume there 
would be no ground of rapprochement between us. But may I 
say in reply to the suggestion of the Senator that the public 
health officers were receiving large salaries, many of them re- 
ceiving compensation greatly beyond that which they would 
have received in private life. They sought positions with the 
Public Health Service. Hundreds and thousands of doctors, 
some of whom had not succeeded in their professional careers 
within their respective homes, sought these positions because of 
the large compensation. The presumption was that they would 
render service to the Government as employees of the Govern- 
ment in protecting the public health, not only of soldiers and 
sailors but of the people of the United States, so far as the duty 
rests upon the United States to have them perform medical or 
sanitary work. 

The Senator asked, “ Would you deny to them the same 
compensation or the same bonus that you would give to soldiers 
and sailors?” Why, of course I would. The theory upon 
which we pay soldiers and sailors is entirely different from 
the theory upon which we pay a medical officer of the Public 
Health Service of the United States, Indeed, the bill before 
us denies the bonus to captains and those above the grade of 
captain, as I understand it. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator is mistaken. 
captains. 

Mr. KING. But above the grade of captain it denies it. I 
submit, and the Senator from Kansas or the Senator from 

Utah will correct me if I am in error, that the compensation 

of public health officers was as great or greater than the next 
higher grade to the grade of captain. Now it is proposed to 
deny the bonus to those above the grade of captain. I repeat, 
the public health officers were in the employ of the Government. 
They sought those positions. It was immaterial to them 
whether they were looking after the bubonic plague in some 
part of the United States or serving the public health in some 
part of the United States or whether they were ministering to 
the needs of the soldiers in some part of the United States or 
beyond the seas, They were discharging duties which they 
had undertaken to discharge and for which they were well 
compensated by the Government of the United States. So 
that those who believe in a bonus for the boys who fought in 
the trenches and for the sailors who risked their lives upon 
the sea may not, it seems to me, find justification for a bonus 
for the officers of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. President, I do not haye the bill before me, and if the 
Senator from Kansas has no objection I shall not offer the 
amendment now to strike the provision out, but shall do so 
on Monday. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that after the committee amend- 
ments shall have been acted upon amendments by individual 
Senators will be in order, and the Senator can offer his 
amendment on Monday. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 303 (a), on page 7, line 24, after the word “ Bureau,” 
to strike out “if the veteran is entitled to an ‘ adjusted-service 
certificate,’ ” and to insert “(hereinafter in this act referred to 
as the director’),” so as to read: 


Sec. 303. (a) As soon as practicable after the receipt of a valid 
application the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
ease may be, shall transmit to the Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau (hereinafter in this act referred to as the “ director“) 
the application and a certificate setting forth—- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 303 (a), on page 8, at 
the end of line 5, to insert “and,” and after line 5, to strike 
out: 


(4) That he is entitled to an adjusted-service certificate; and. 


It allows it to 


So as to read: 


(1) That the applicant is a veteran; 

(2) His name and address; 

(8) The date and place of his birth; and 

(4) The amount of his adjusted-service credit. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in section 303 (b), on page 8, 
1 11, after the word Title,“ to insert IV or,” so as to 
read: 


(b) Upon receipt of such certificate the director shall proceed to ex- 
tend to the veteran the benefits provided for in Title IV or V. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Publicity, 77 
in section 304 (a), on page 8, line 13, after the word “ the,” to 
strike out Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy,” 
and to insert “director”; in line 15, before the word “ pre- 
pare,” to strike out “ jointly,” and in line 18, before the word 
“ prepare,” to strike out “jointly,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


Sesc. 804. (a) The director shall, as soon as practicable after the 
enactment of this act, prepare and publish a pamphlet or pamphlets 
containing a digest and explanation of the provisions of this act; 
and shall from time to time thereafter prepare and publish such ad- 
ditional or supplementary information as may be found necessary. 


- The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator in charge of the bill whether he ‘offered 
this morning during his address a table showing the amount 
of money that beneficiaries could borrow upon their certificates 
during the 20-year period? 

Mr. CURTIS. I gave that information in answer to one 
of the questions propounded to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know the Senator did 
that, but I think some tables wére prepared by the committee. 
If I am correct in that, I think those tables ought to be put 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand, Mr. President, that those tables 
are in the report presented by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I merely used the tables found in the 
House report. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that he have those tables printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the table showing the 
expenditure which will be necessary should the bill beconie a 
law? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have that 
table printed also. I have in mind particularly, however, the 
table which shows how much money may be borrowed by a 
beneficiary at a given period during the 20 years: 

Mr. CURTIS. Those figures were given partially in, my 
statement this morning, and they are also in the report of the 
committee. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator read 
from the table which he had in his hand, but I should like to 
have the Senator put the table to which I refer in the RECORD. 
Will he do that? 

Mr. CURTIS, I shall be very glad to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the same table from which I read, and 
is in the report. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that; bul I 
should like to have it put in the RECORD,- because I think it 
will then be more widely read. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the table referred to in my remarks earlier in the 


day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


TABLE 4.—IUustration of loan values, adjusted-service certificate 
Endowment 20 yea 


Amount of certificate r 81, 000 

Age at issue years- 32 

lA M 
Value of 

Year. sinking Loan value, 


fund end | 90 por cent 


1924 
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TABLD 4. —-Iuustrution ef loan values, adjusted-service vertificate—Con. 


Value of 


g 
See 
Ra 


$337. 76 $303. 98 

384. 58 348. 12 

433. 62 390. 25 

485. 01 436. 50 

538. 88 484. 99 

RSS 505. 38 535. 84 
654.06 569.19 

716. 92 645. 22 

LY 782. 33 204. 09 
I8.. 851. 14 766. 02 
WS ere Se ee Taran tobe rae eae AAEN 923. 59 ‘B31. 23 
o EAA E ME N AAE ERT T EA TET T 1, 000.00 900.00 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator. Mr, 
President, I should like now to ask the Senator from Utah 
to tell me what the other table was to which he referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. It related to the cost of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think that will be 
necessarily helpful, because it is rather complicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are three tables embodied in the report, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Kansas 
stated in his remarks what the actual cost of the bill would be 
should it become a law. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 304, on page 8; after line 20, to strike out: 


b) The Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau Shall trans- 
mit to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy as soon as 
practicable after the enactment of this act full information and 
explanations as to the matters _of which such officer has charge, which 
shall be considered by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy in preparing the publications referred to in subdivision (a), 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment Was, in section 304,:0n page 9, at the 
beginning of line 3, to strike out “(c)” and to insert “(b)”; 
in line 5, before the word “may,” to strike ont “Secretary: of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy" and to insert “director”; 
and in line 6, after the word “ veterans,” to insert “and their 
dependents,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(Xf The publications provided for in subdivision (u) shall de 
distributed in such ‘manner as the director may determine to de 
most effective to inform veterans and their dependents of their sights 
under this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The mext amendment WAS, under the subkead “ Statistics,” 
in section 305, on page 9, line 17, after the words “of the” 
te strike out War and Navy Departments,” and to insert 
United States Veterans’ Bureau,” so as to read: 


Suc. 305. Immediately upon the enactment of this act the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall ascertain the individuals 
who are veterans as defined in section 2, and, as to each veteran, the 
number of days of overseas service and of home service, as defined 
in section 2, for which he is entitled to receive adjusted-service credit, 
and ‘their findings shall not be subject to review by the General 
Accounting Office; and payments made by disbursing officers of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau made in accordance with such find- 
ings shall be passed to their credit, 


The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, andes the subhead “Exemption 
from attachment and , taxation,” in section 308, on page 10, 
line 7, 9 a word “veteran,” to insert“ or his dependents,” 
80 as to read: 


. 


pendents, or to his estate, or te any beneficiary named under Title V. 
no adfusted -service certificate, and no proceeds of any loan made on 
such certificate, shall be subject to attachment, levy, or seizure under | 
any legal or equitable process, or to National er State taxation, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Unlawful | 
Tees,” in section 309, on page 10, line 17, after the word “ vet- 
eran,” to insert “or his dependents,” so as to read: 


Sec. 309, Any person who charges or collects, or attempts to charge | 
or collect, either directly or indirectly, any fee or other compensation for 
*assieting in any manner a veteran or his dependents in obtaining 
of the benefits, privileges, or loans to which he is entitled under the 


provisions of this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be subject to a 
fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title IV.— 
Adjusted-service pay,” in section 401, on page 10, line 23, after 
the word veteran,“ to insert “by the director”; on page 11, 
line 2, after the word “ this,” to strike out “act) and” and to 
insert act)“; and in line 3, before the words “in pursuance 
of law,” to strike out “him” and to insert “such veteran,” 
so as to make the section read: 


Bec. 401. There shall be paid to eacb- veteran by the director (as 
soon as practicable after receipt of an application in accordance with 
the provisions of section 802, but not before the expiration of nine 
months after the enactment ef this act), in addition to any other 
amounts due such veteran in pursuance of iaw, the amount of ‘his 
adjusted-service credit, if, and only if, such credits is not more 
than $59, 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 5, to strike 
out: 


Bec, 402. Payment shall be made by the Secretary of War er the 
Secretary of the Navy, dependent upon whether the veteran's service 
fer which he Js entitled to receive adjusted-service pay was with the 
military forces or with the naval forces. If such service of the veteran 
was in beth forces, he shall be paid by the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy according to the force in which he first served 
during the compensable period, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 14, 60 change the 
section number from 403 to “402”; in line 18, after the word 
“void,” to strike out The Secretary of War and the of 
the Navy” and to insert Rxcept as provided in Title VI, the 
director ”; and in line 21, after the words veterans as,” to strike 
out “the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shan 
jointly” and to insert “he shafi,” so as to make the section 
read; 


Buc, 402. No right to adjusted-service pay under the provisions of 
this title shall be assignable or serve as security for any loan. Any 
assignment or loan made in violation of the provisions of this section 
ghall be held void. Except as previded in Title VI, the director shall 
not pay the amount of adjusted-service pay to any person other than 
the yeteran or such N of the veteran as he shall hy regu- 
lation prescribe, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, under the heading Title V.—Ad- 
justed-service certificates,” in section 501, on page 11,sline 25, 
after the word director,“ te strike out “of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau (hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
t director’),” so as to read: 

TITLE V,—ADJUSTHO-SERVICH CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 501. The director, upon certificntion from the Secretary of War 
ər the Secretary of the Navy, as prorided in section 303, is hereby 
directed to issue without cost to the veteran designated therein a pon- 
participating adjusted-service certificate (hereinafter in this title re- 
ferred to us a * certificate”) of a face value equal to the amount of 
20-year endownment insurance that the amount of his adjusted service 
credit merensed by 25 per cent would purchase, at his age on his birth- 
diay nearest the date of the certificate, if applied as a net single 
premiwm, calculated in accordance with accepted actuarial principles 
and based upon the American experience table of mortality aud interest 
at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually, 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Loan privi- 


| leges,” in section 502 (b), on page 18, line 24, before the word 
Sec. 308. No sum payable under this act to a veteran or his de- 


comm "ito insert “90-day”; on page 14, line 8, after 
the word “any,” to strike out “bank and,” and to insert “ bank, 
which shall be deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest 
by such bank as to its own indorsement exctusively, and”; in 
line 17, after the word “ bank,” to insert “ offering the note for 
discount or rediscount”; in Hne 19, after the word “instance,” 


| to insert “from the veteran“; on page 15, line 1, before the 


word “notes,” to Insert “90-day”; in line 2, after the word 
“ purposes,” to strike out “Any such note secured by a certifi- 


|| cate may be offered as collateral security for the issuance of 


Federal reserve notes under the provisions of section 16 of the 
Federal reserve act”; in line 5, after the words “ authorized 


any | to,” to strike out * permit a.“ and to insert “ permit, or on the 


affirmative vote of at least five members of the Federal Reserve 
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Board to require, a”; in line 11, after the words “ note is,” to 
strike out “sold the,” and to insert “ sold, discounted, or redis- 
counted the“; and in line 12, before the word “ shall,” to strike 
out “sale,” and to insert “ transfer,” so as to read: 


(b) Any national bank, or any bank or trust company incorporated 
under the laws of any State, Territory, possession, or the District 
of Columbia (hereinafter in this section called “ bank“) is au- 
thorized, after the expiration of two years after the date of the cer- 
tificate, to loan to any veteran upon his promissory note secured by 
his adjusted service certificate (with or without the consent of the 
beneficiary thereof) any amount not in excess of the loan basis (as 
defined in subdivision (g) of this section) of the certificate. The 
rate of interest charged upon the loan by the bank shall not ex- 
ceed by more than 2 per cent per annum the rate eharged at the 
date of the loan for the discount of 90-day commercial paper under 
section 13 of the Federal reserve act by the Federal reserve bank for 
the Federal reserve district in which the bank is located, Any 
bank holding a note for a loan under this section secured by a cer- 
tficate (whether the bank originally making the loan or a bank to 
which the note and certificate have been transferred) may sell the 
note to, or discount or rediscount it with, any bank authorized to 
make a loan to a veteran under this section and transfer the certifi- 
cate to such bank, Upon the indorsement of any bank, which shall 
be deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such bank as 
to its own indorsement exclusively, and subject to regulations to be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, any such note secured by 
a certificate and held by a bank shall be eligible for discount or re- 
discount by the Federal reserve bank for the Federal reserve dis- 
trict in which the bank is located. Such note shall be eligible for 
discount or gediscount whether or not the bank offering the note for 
discount or rediscount is a member of the Federal reserve system 
and whether or not it acquired the note in the first instance from 
the veteran or acquired it by transfer upon the indorsement of any 
other bank. Such note shall not be eligible for discount or redis- 
count unless it bas at the time of dfscount or rediscount a maturity 
not in excess of nine months exclusive of days of grace. The rate 
of interest charged by the Federal reserve bank shall be the same as 
that charged by it for the discount or rediscount of 90-day notes 
drawn for commercial purposes. The Federal Reserve Board is au- 
thorized to permit, or on the affirmative vote of at least five mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board to require, a Federal reserve bank 
to rediscount, for any other Federal reserve bank, notes secured by 
a certificate. The rate of interest for such rediscounts shall be fixed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, In case the note is sold, discounted, 
or rediscounted the bank making the transfer shall promptly notify 
the veteran by mail at his last known post-office address, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 502 (c), on page 15, 
line 16, after the word“ may,” to strike out “after,” and to in- 
sert “at any time after maturity of the loan but nut before,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


(e) If the veteran does not pay the principal and interest of the 
loan upon its maturity, the bank holding the note and certificate 
may, at any time after maturity of the loan but not before the ex- 
piration of six months after the loan was made, present them to the 
director. The director may, in his discretion, accept the certificate 
and note, cancel the note (but not the certificate), and pay the bank, 
In full satisfaction of its elaim, the amount of the unpaid principal 
due it, and the unpaid Interest accrued, at the rate fixed in the note, 
up to the date of the check issued to the bank. The director shall re- 
store to the veteran, at any time prior to its maturity, any certificate 
so accepted, upon receipt from him of an amount equal to the sum 
of (1) the amount paid by the United States to the bank in cancella- 
tion of his note, plus (2) interest on such amount from the time of 
such payment to the date of such receipt, at 6 per cent per annum, 
compounded annually. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 502 (f); on page 17, line 
18, after the word “bank,” to insert “or the Federal reserve 
bank,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(£) If the veteran has not died before the maturity of the certificate, 
and has fafled to pay his note to the bank or the Federal reserve bank 
holding the note and certificate, such bank shall, at the maturity of 
the certificate, present the note and certificate to the director, who 
shall thereupon cancel the note (but not the certificate) and pay to 
the bank, in full satisfaction of its claim, the amount of the unpaid 
principal and unpaid interest, at the rate fixed in the note, accrued 
up to the date of the maturity of the certificate. The director shall 
deduct the amount so pald from the face value (as determined in 
section 501) of the certificate and pay the remainder in accordance 
with the provisions of section 501. = 


The amendment was agreed to. 


.The next amendment was in section 502 (g) on page 18, 
line 5, after the word “annual,” to insert “level net,” so as 
to make the paragraph read; 


(g) The loan basis of any certificate at any time shall, for the 
purpose of this section, be an amount which is not in excess of either 
(1) 90 per cent of the reserve value of the certificate on the last day 
of the current certificate year, or (2) 60 per cent of the face value 
of the certificate. The reserve value of a certificate on the last 
day of any certificate year shall be the full reserve required on such 
certificate, based on an annual level net premium for 20 years and 
calculated in accordance with the American Experlence Table of 
Mortality and interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title VI. 
Payments to veterans’ dependents,” on page 20, after line 13, 
to insert the subhead “ Order of preference.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 601 (a), on page 20, 
line 23, after the word “shall,” to insert “(as soon as prac- 
ticable after receipt of an application in accordance with the 
provisions of section 604, but not before the expiration of nine 
months after the enactment of this act),” so as to read: 


Sec, 601, (a) If the veteran has died before making application 
under section 302, or, if entitled to receive adjusted-service pay, has 
died after making application but before he has received payment 
under Title IV, and if the United States has not made, or is not obli- 
gated to make, any payments to‘any person on account of his death 
(either as compensation under the war risk insurance act or as insur- 
ance under such act), then the amount of his adjusted-service credit 
shall (as soon as practicable after receipt of an application in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 604, but not before the expiration 
of nine months after the enactment of this act) be paid to his 
dependents in the following order of preference: 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does the Sen- 
ator from Kansas think that it will be possible to have the 
administration of this act so organized as to commence pay- 
ments nine months after the passage of the act? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am told that the records are in such shape 
that they can be prepared within nine months, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought it was better when 
I was preparing a substitute bill to make it a definite period, 
say, July 1, 1925. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why not let the Senator offer an amendment 
to that effect, and we will adopt it, and it will then be incon- 
ference, and the question may be determined? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.. I have been informed, as 
the. Senator was, that they would probably be prepared to make 
payments in nine months, but I think it is very doubtful. 
What does the Senator from Utah think as to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I, myself, think it is very doubtful, I will say 
to the Senator, but the bill was expected tò be passed before 
this time, and it was desired to have it go into effect at the 
first of the coming year; that is, the calendar year beginning 
January 1, 1925. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should also like the view 
of the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Kansas as to 
whether it would not be better, in view of the fact, that there 
may be a change of administration March 4 next, to fix a date 
some time after March 4, 1925, rather than about the time 
when there may be a shift or a change in the administrative 
officers, I merely suggest that with no partisan idea at all, 
but simply as a question of administration In the event there 
should be a change of administration on March 4. 

Mr. CURTIS. The question will be in conference, as the 
Senator realizes, and we will consider it there. 3 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I merely make the sugges- 
tion for consideration. If we should make the bill apply in 
nine months, and it should ‘become a law, it would become 
operative just about the time when there might be a change in 
the administration on March 4 next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was, resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the subhead “ Dependency,” in section 602 (a), on page 21, line 
18, after the word “ individual,” to-strike out“ was dependent“ 
and to insert depended,” so as to read: 


Sec. 602. (a) No payment shall be made to any individual under 
this title unless at the time of the death of the veteran such indie 
vidual depended upon him for support, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 22, line 8, to insert the 
subhead “Payment in Installments.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment wus, in section 608 (a), on page 22, 
line 4, before the word “ The,” to strike out “(a)”; and In line 
18, after the numerals “ 601," to insert All payments under 
this title shall be made by the director,” so as to read: 


Sec. don. The payments authorized by section 601 shall be made 
in 10 equal quarterly iustallments, unless the total amount of the 
puyment tx less than $50, In which case it shall be paid on the first 
{natullment date. No pnyments under the provisions of this title 
shail be made to the heirs or legal representatives of any dependents 
entitled thereto who die before recelying all the fostallment payments, 
wot the remainder of such payments shall be made to the dependent 
or dependents in the next order of preference under section 601. 
All payments under this title shall be mode by the director. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, in section 608, page 29, after line 
34, to strike out: : 


(b) Payment shall be made by the Secretary of War or the Ser 
retary of the Navy, dependent upon whether the veteran’s service for 
which he is entitled to receive adjusted service credit was with the 
military forces or with the naval forces. If such service of the 
veteran was in both farces, he shall be paid by the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy according to the force in which he first 
served during the compensable period. 


The amendment was ugreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 604 (b), on page 23, 
ine 5, to strike out Such application shall be made on or 
before January 1, 1928, and if not made on or before such date 
shall be held void" and to insert: 


Applications for such benefits, whether vested or contingeot, shall 
pe made by the dependents of the veteran before January 1, 1928; 
except that in case of the death of the veteran during the six months 
immediately preceding such date the application sball be made at any 
time within six months after the death of the veteran, Payments 
under this title shall be made ouly to dependents who have made 
application in accordance with the provisions of this subdivision. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 24, to insert: 


TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATION 


gec. 605, (a) As soon as practicable after the receipt of a valid 
application the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
case may be, shall transmit to the director the application and a 
certificate setting forth— 
(1) The name and address of the applicant; 
(2) That the individoal upon whom the applicant bases his claim to 
yment wis a veteran; 
(3) The name of such veteran and the date and place of his birth; 
nd 
8 (4) The amount of the adjusted service credit of the veteran. 
(b) Upon receipt of such certificate the director shall proceed to 
extend to the applicant the bencfits provided in this title if the divector 
finds that the applicant is the dependent entitled thereto. 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the new sec- 
tion 605 (a), as I understand, simply transfers to the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau powers lodged by the House bill in 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. In fact, 
all the way through the bill amendments offered by the Senate 
committee take away from the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy powers and obligations which those officials 
are given under the House bill and transfer them to the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That concentrates the ad- 
ministration of the act in one man, the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, which, I think, is preferable. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ngree with the Senutor, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Section 605 (a) simply di- 
rects the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to 
furnish certain information to the director. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, it is to conform with the 
amendments that have alrendy been ugreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
puge 24, after line 16, to strike out: 


UNLAWFUL FEES 


Seg. 605, Any person who charges or collects, or attempts to charge 
or collect, either directly or indirectly, any fee or other compensation 
for assisting in any manner a dependent in obtaining any of the pay- 
ments to which he is entitled under the provisions of this title shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be subject to a fine of not more than $500 or 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Assignments,” 
in section 606, on page 25, Une 5, after the word“ The,” to strike 
out “ Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy” and to 
insert director,” and in line 9, to strike out“ Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy shall jointly” and to insert 
“ director shall,” so ns to make the Section read: 


Src. 606, No right to payment under the provistons of this title shall 
be assignable or serve as security for any loan. Any assignment or 
loan made in violation of the provisions of this section shall be held 
void, The director shall not make any payments under this title to 
any person other than the dependent or such representative of the 
dependent as the director shall by regulation preseribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 10, to strike 
out: 
EXEMPTION FROM ATTACHMENT AND TAXATION 


Sec. 607. No sum payable under this title to a dependent shall be 
subject to attachment, levy, or seizure under any legal or equitable 
process, or to National or State taxation, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Definitions,” 
on puge 25, line 17, to change the section number from “ 608” 
to “ G07,” and in the same line, after the word“ this,” to strike 
out “title” and to insert“ act,” so as to read; 


Sro. 607. As used in this act. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 26, line 2, after the word 
“child,” to insert “and,” so as to read: 


(>) The term “child ™ Includes (1) a legitimate child; (2) a child 
legally adopted; (3) a stepchild, if a member of the veteran's house- 
hold; (4) an illegitimate child, but, as to the fatber only, if acknowl- 
edued in writing signed by him, or if he bas been judicially ordered 
or decreed to contribute to sach child’s support, or has been judicially 
decreed ta be the putative father of such child; and 

(e) The terms “father” and “mother” include stepfathers and 
stepmothers, fathers and mothers through adoption, and persons who 
have, for a period of not less than one year, stood in loco parentis 
to the veteran at any time prior to the beginning of his service. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Title VIL— 
Miscellaneous provisions,” in section 703, on page 27, line 13, 
after the word “ Director,” to strike out “of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau,” and in line 19, after the word “ Director,“ 
to strike out “of the United States Veterans’ Bureau,” so as 
to make the section read: 


Rre., 703. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
director shall severally submit in the manner provided by law esti- 
mates of the amounts necessary to be expended in carrying out guci 
provisions of this act ag each is charged with administering, and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated amounts sufficient to defray 
such expenditures. The director shall also submit estimates for ap- 
propriations for the fund created by section 505. 


The amendment was agrecd to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That concludes the committee 
amendments, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point a telegram which I 
have just received from Mr. John R. Quinn, natlonal com- 
mander of the American Legion. It relates directly to the 
pending bill. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April , 1924. 
Hon. F: B, Wists, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Tho soldiers“ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-day. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country 
in its bour of need have thelr eyes upon Washington and sincere hope 
in thelr breasts that this bill will be enacted into law today; for 
more than four years they haye patiently awaited action; the bill 
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overwhelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate Finance 
Committee fs in accordunce with resolutions adopted at lust two nn- 
tional conventions of the Americun Taglon; it meets approval of mem- 
bers of legion, Quostion of fmwoilata cash has not been Deforo ex- 
service men and women for two years. My dear Senator, in name of 
ex-service men and women of our country, we ask your support of 
Lill as reported by Sennte Fance Committee without amendment. 
Your active support will receive sincere appreciation of ex-service men 
aud women of our country. 


Jons R. dux, 
National Commander the American Legion, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk to come In on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“couditions.” 9 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
offers’ nn amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The Rrape CLERK. On page 2, line 8, after the word 
“conditions,” It is proposed to insert “or who was dis- 
churged or otherwise released from the draft.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the purpose of that 
amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS. That amendment was brought to my atten- 
tion, and T thought it ought to go te conference, at least. It 
is designed to cover those who might have been held in the 
camps some little time, then released or transferred to some 
other service, and renily did not render such service us would 
entitle them to compensation, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 
dangerous amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massuchusetts. It broadens the exceptions, 
und I do not think the Senator will object to it when he ap- 
preciates its purport. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me apply ft to the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. T do not quite understand the amend- 
ment. It is proposed to be inserted ufter the word“ coudl- 
tions.” The paragraph now reads: 


Any Individual at any time durlbg such period, or thereafter 
sepurated from such forces under other than honorable conditions. 


Mr. CURTIS. The object of the amendment is this: If a 
man Was. drafted and filed application for discharge for some 
reason or other amd chat application was not acted upon In 
Buch time as to bring bim within the 0-day perlod, but le 
Was afterwards velleved, discharged, or transferred to u service 
that would not entitle him to compensation or allowances uuder 
this bill, then he would not be considered as coming within 
the provisions of the mensure. 

Mr. WALSH of Mussachusetts, In other words, It Is narrow- 
ing the dellulttou of “ veteruus “? 

Mr. CURTIS, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And, therefore, making the 
law applicable ta fewer people thun otherwise? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yeu. Although 1 have offered the amendment 
I huve not lud time to make inquiry, but desire that It should 
go to conference, If it is not proper, I shall then usk to huve 
it stricken out. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is not broadening but 
harrowing the scope of the ley? 

Mr. SHOOT. I notice that the amendment applies te a class 
thut is not ineluded in the term “ veteran,” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objcetion, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I thought the Senator would 
not objuct to the amendment. when he understood it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Whe question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the amendment may be aguin 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
stuted. 

The Rexprva Creek. On page 2, line 3, after the word con- 
ditions,” it is proposed to insert the words “or who was dis- 
charged or otherwise released from the draft.” 

So that it will read: 


Any Individual at any time duriog such period or. thereafter separated 
fron such foree under other than houorable conditions or who wus 
dlschurged or otherwise relensed from the draft. ? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question Is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, on page 9, line T4, T move to 
strike out the word “nnd,” and also tu strike out line 15, und 
the words accounting office,” In tine 16, 


I think that is rather a 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reapinc Orek. On page 9, in lines 14, 15, and 16, it 13 
proposed to strike out “and their findings shall not be subject 
to review by the General Accounting Office.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the nmondment of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I inquire what Is the pur- 
Dose of that amendment: 

Mr. FESS. That.is very important, 

Mr. CURTIS, It has been brouglit to my attention that under 
this provision the judgment of the officers would be final, ani 
that the general accounting officer who now passes upon it 
would have no right to review it. I have not given the mutter 
suficient consideration to determine whether or not it is a good 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that we let It Stand 
until Monday. 

Mr. CURTIS. I win do that, and offer ft Monday. 

Mr. WALSH: of Massachusetts. We found, in our efforts to 
recodify the general veterans’ act, that there was a request that 
we remove the power of review from the comptroller, which 
would give the direetor absolute authority in findings of fact 
which led to the distribution of disbursements from the Publie 
Treasury. We thought Unt It was a good idea to keep a check 
upon payments made out of the Public Treasury by disbursing 
officers, and this appears to me to be an attempt to prevent a 
review by the accounting officer. I do not know. 

Mr. CURTIS. The provision as It is prevents a review, and 
the amendment I offer would permit a review, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I misunderstood the 
purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS, As I state, I have not had time to study the 
amendment. I am perfectly willing te withhold it until Mou- 
dux. It was brought to my attention late last evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator withdraws the 
amemiment and will offer it un Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think, upon 
reilection, that the mnendment Is the reverse of what I thought 
it was, imd probably it is a gwod one. 

Mr, CURTIS. I will withhold it until Monday anyhow. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator thinks there ought to be a review, 
does he not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. F do. 

Mr. CURTIS, This permits a review, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought it was removing 
the pewer of review. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I ask for a vote on the amendment, It 
wlll go to conference auyhow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment wus agreed to. : 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Seuator from Kansas 
offers un aménilment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reapena Creek. It Is proposed to strike out Unes 24 
and 25 on page 21 and Unes 1 and 2 on page 22 and to insert 
in lieu thercof the following words: 


The widow or whlower shall be presumed to have been dependent 
upon the veteran opon showing by them, respectively, the marital to 
habitation; the father and mother, respectively, shall submit their 
statement under oath of the facta of dependency, together with the 
aMdavit of one or more disinterested persons having knowledge thereof, 
ull to be Med with the application. 


Mr. SMOOT. That simply means thut they must prove that 
they are dependents? 5 A 

Mr. CURTIS. That is all 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tho 
the umendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, Mr. President, on page 26, to carry gut 
the suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Routnson)], 
I move to strike out line 22, aud the words “necessary for the 
conduct of the work“ in line 23, and to change the small letter 
“a” toa capital letter in the word “all” 

Mr. ROBINSON, As I understand, that amendment will 
leave all the appointees under the bill to he selected within the 
clissified service? 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the civit service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater from Kansas 
offers an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary, 


question Is on agreeing to 


1924, 


Mr. CURTIS: The amendment stops at the word “ work,” 
in line 23, Inelnding that word. 

The Réaping CLERK. It is proposed to strike ont, on page 26, 
in lines 22 and 23, the words “With the exception of such 
special experts as inay be found necessary for the conduct of 
the work.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I offer several 
amendments to the pending bill, which I ask may be printed 
and lie au the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That order will be made, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to offer another 
amendment, 

On. page 26, to carry out the object of this amendment, I 
move to put a period after the word “laws” in line 24, and 
to strike out the words “but for the” in Hne 24, all of line 
95, all of lines 1 and 2 on page 27, and the words “are avail- 
able on line 3. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is to carry out the view of the Senator 
from Arkansas as to putting them all under the civil service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it ought to be done, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas, 

The Reappxa CLERK. On page 26, line 24, after the word 
“laws,” it is proposed to strike out the semicolon and the 
words “but for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
section 305 such appointments may be made without regard to 
guch laws until the services of persons duly qualified under 
such laws are available.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAI. Mr. President, will the Senator yleld to 
me? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator about an 
amendment on page 24, where the section headed “ Unlawful 
fees is stricken out. Why did the committee strike that out? 
It appears to me, on the face of it, to be a very wise amend- 
ment. The section stricken out reads as follows: 


UNLAWFUL FEES 


Src. 605. Any person who charges or collects, or attempts to charge 
or collect, either directly or indirectly, any fee or other compensation 
for assisting in any manner a dependent in obtaining any of the pay- 
ments to which he is entitled under the provisions of this title shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be subject to a fine of not more than $500, 
or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


It seems to me that that affords a very excellent protection 
to the soldier, especinily against designing people, and it scems 
to me it should have stayed in. What I fear Is that there will 
be a set of compensation attorneys, as there is in other lines. 

Mr. CURTIS. This section Is stricken ont because it Is 
covered in a previous provision of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state where it is? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is on page 10, section 309. The Senator 
will find the same provision there. This is only a duplication 
of that provision, and that is why it is stricken out, yi 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if there is any 
duplication in the case of any of the other provisions stricken 


out? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know of any. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What about the provision on page 25, 
section 607, exempting the beneficiaries from all attachments, 
and so forth? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; there is a provision on that subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I see thut the one to which I referred 
is a duplication, so it Is all right, I was just wondering why 
a yery laudible provision like that should be stricken from the 
bi 


1 

ne FLETCHER. It seems to me that the provision on page 
25 should be inserted somewhere in the bill 

Mr, CURTIS. The Senator will find that covered on page 10, 
line 8. The insertion in line 17 of the words “or his depend- 
ents male the section in reference to unlawful fees applicable 
to all. The provision stricken out on page 25 applies to de- 
pendents; and the addition of the words “or his dependents” 
in line 8, which was done, puts them all under one section. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
ahout one other matter before he concludes? As I understand 
the reading of the report, on page 8, there Is no loan value on 
these policies until the third year. 

Mr. CURTIS. Virtually the third year. They are not issued 
for nine months, which makes it virtually three years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, this will be of no value 
to any soldier—except those entitled to amounts under $50, 
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which are to be pard in cash—until the third year, and then 
they will be able to borrow only $87? 

70 0 CURTIS. On $1,000, the first year that there is a loan 
value. 

Mr. McKELLAN, Of course, the $50 will be paid in cash? 

Mr. CURTIS. That will be paid in cash, and the heirs of 
those who died prior to January 1 will be paid in 10 equal in- 
stallments. 

Mr, McKIELLAR. But the great body of the men will come 
under the loan provisions, which are as follows; 

The third year, $87.93. 

The fourth year, $119.99. 

The fifth year, $153.52. 

The sixth year, 8188,61. 

The seventh year, 8225.32. 

The eighth year, $263.75. 

The ninth year, $203.98. 

The tenth year, $346.12, 

The eleventh year, $390.25. 

The twelfth year, $436.50. 

The thirteenth year, 8484.99. 

The fourteenth year, $535.84. 

The fifteenth year, $589.19. 

The sixteenth year, $645.22. 

The scventeenth year, 8704.09. 

The cighteenth year, $706.02, 

Tho nineteenth year, 8831.23. 

The twentieth year, $900. 

Is that the loan value for each one of the years? 


Mr. CURTIS. That is right. 

Mr. McKELLAR, And they have to pay 74 per cent interest. 
The ruling rate now is 54 per cent in most of the districts. 

Mr, CURTIS, It is 5 per cent in most of the districts, so 
that the average rate now would be 7 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the soldier would have to go to a 
bank and borrow the money at 7 per cent, and when the loan 
fell due, 90 days afterwards, if he took up the loan, of course, 
he would not pay any further interest on it; but if he did 
not take it up it would then pass to the bank here, and he 
would pay 6 per cent. 

Mr. CURTIS. It runs for six months, and then is taken up 
here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; six months, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock 
and 48 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
April 21, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 19 
(legislative day of April 10), 1924 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Sara G. Allen to be commander, 
Chapman C. Todd, jr., to be lieutenant commander. 
Laurence A. Abercrombie to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Harold L. Meadow to be Heutenant (junior grade). 
Emil F, Lindstrom to be chief machinist. 
Jacob F. Matsch to be chief machinist. 


MARINE CORPS 
Benjamin W. Gally to be captain. 
Earl A. Thomas to be second lieutenant. 

POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Alexander R. Thomas, Ukiah, 
IDAHO 
William L. Killpack, Driggs. 
Austou A. Lambert, Hatley. 
LOUISIANA 
Harry Preaus, Farmerville. 
NEW MEXICO 
Earl MeMinimy, Roy. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


James H. McNicol, Grund Forks, 
Redmond A, Bolton, Jamestown. 
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OnEGoN 

George W. Epley, Sheridan, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Herald H. Spaide, Ashland. 
Thomas J. Richards, Avella. 
William T. Davies, Forest City, 
Lauri M. Peacock, Houston. 
Alice B. Thomas, New Eaglo. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarunpay, Apri 19, 1924 


The Honse met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me 
to Ile down in green pastures; He leadeth mo beside the still 
waters, He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me In the paths of 
righteousness for His name's sake. Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me, Thou 
preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies ; 
Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow mo all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the House of the Lord forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAT: 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President 
of the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

II. R. 655. An act to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels 
sold within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendment 
to the LIN (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of allens into 
the United States, and for other purposes, liad requested a 
conference with the House of Representatives thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, Mr. Sreecrne, Mr. 
Keyes. Mr. Kino, and Mr. Harms as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

COMPARATIVE PRINT OF THE IMMIGRATION BILL 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have a comparative print ordered of the bill 
H. R. 7995, the Immigration bill, showing the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tlemun from Washington? [After a pause] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered, 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up for consideration House Joint Resolution 247, making 
an additional appropriation of $1,500,000 for the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disense, In the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take up for consideration House Joint Resolu- 
tion 247, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 247) making un additional approprla- 
tion for the Department of Agrieulture for the fiscal years 1924 and 
1925. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution in the House as in Committee of the 
While? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, eta, That the sum of $1,900,000 ta appropriated, out of 
any money jn the Treasury not otherwise approprinted, for personal 
services and other expenditures in the District of Columbia and else- 
where in connection with the arrest and eradication of foot-andanouth 
dixcase, rinderpest, contagious pleuropneumonia, or other contagious or 
Infections disease of animals, Including the payment of clalmy grow- 
ing out of past and future purchuses and destruction, in cooperation 
with the States, of animals affected by or exposed to, or of materluls 
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contaminated by or exposed to, any such disease, wherever found and 
{rrospective of ownership, under like or subatantiaHy similar circums 
Btances, whon such owner has complicd with all lawful quarantine reg- 
ulations, and inclu(ling necessnry investigations to determine whether 
such discases have been completely eradicated in distrlets where they 
previously existed; such sum to be expended by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture when in his judgment an emargency exiats which threatens the 
livestock industry of the country and to remasla availabe until Jone 
80, 1925: Provided, That the pnyment for animals hereafter purchased 
may be made on an appraisement based on the meat, dairy, or breeding 
value; but in case of -appralsement boscd on breeding value no appralac- 
ment of any animal shall oxcved theese timos its meat or dairy valus, 
and, except in cast of nn extraordinary emergency, to be determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the payment by the United States Govern- 
mant for any animal shall not exceed one-haif of any such appraise. 
ment, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, early in this session of Con- 
gress the Department of Agriculture reported, through the 
Director of the Budget, a very serious outbreak of the foot- 
and-mouth disease: nmong cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats in 
three counties of California. They had on hand out of previous 
appropriations at that time an unexpended and unobligated 
balance of $273,000. The committee reported favorably an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 additional, and the House und 
Senate ratified that. The use of that money enublen the De- 
partment of Agriculture to eradicate the foot-and-mouth disease 
among the cattle in the counties where it first originated, and 
it was believed that it had been eradicated entirely. But it tg 
one of those disenses that spreads very rapidly by contact with 
anything that has been touched by a diseased animal For 
example, if a man walks through a feld where the disease 


existed and cattle were grazing on the field he might carry 


that disease on his shoes to the place where he might go, or it 
eattle were shipped on cars through the infected territory and 
any part of the food supply of the cattle in the infected dis- 
trict were in any way contaminated that might carry the 
disease, and that might happen after they had eradicated the 
In one day it broke out 
100 miles away in one section of California where it now exists, 
and the result is that more than 22,000 cattle have been killed 
and buried in quicklime, and paid for by the Government and 
the California authorities, 

Mr. HUDSPETHE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My information is that up te date 40,000 
cattle have been killed. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; 22,000 and some odd. We have the 
record in the hearings. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I got my information from tlie gentleman 
from Culifornia. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, the gentleman from California has 
not got the right information. 

But there is danger. They haye discovered that cattle from 
the infected territory were shipped to San Francisco and other 
cattle shipped to Los Angeles. They have been able, however, 
to disinfect the trains and cars on which these cattle were ship- 
ped, and they hope thut they have prevented any further spread, 
What they are afraid of is that the cattle that are infected or 
that have been In contact with cattle that were Infected may 
carry the disease Into the ranges of Culifornin where there 
are hundreds of thousands of cattle. And if that should happen 
nobody knows the hundreds of millions of dollars that might 
be required to be expended in order to eradicate it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 1 

Mr. MADDEN. Tes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think it might be of interest to 
the House to know that this Government is the only Government 
I know of that bas been able to stamp out this disease when 
once it ‘has invaded the country, while in Burepe they hava 
constant infection. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true, nnd I understand that in 
Europe they do not kill the infected cattle. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. And the same thing is true in 
South America, In 1915, when we had a great attack of that 
disease, the United States Government spent about $2,500,000 
and did stamp out the disease. 

Mr. MADDEN, And we think it win now be stamped out 
through the expenditure of this money, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHR, Tt has been proven, as the gentle- 
man knows, that the American pilan has worked well and ‘has 
resulted in stamping out the disease. 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes; and it is very Important that the plan 
should be followed up because I understand, from the in- 
vestigations we have made, that the enttle lose one-lalf their 
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yalue as wilk cows after having once had the disease, so it 
ig very important that no cattle should be allowed to live 
which may have been infected. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MADDEN, Les. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, I will state to the gentleman from 
Tllinols that my information is that this disease is now preva- 
lent in South America, and if South America is shipping cattle 
Into Mexico it might be brought acress into this country. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is very Likely. Let me state to the 
Members of the House that I understand there are now 500 
tourists held on the border line between California and Arl- 
zona vader quarautine, and they will not be allowed to cross 
the border line of those States because they are coming from 
the infected territory where these cattle are. I understand 
that Los Angeles County, for example, has 500 deputy sheriffs 
employed to guard the highways of entrance to and from the 
county; their purpose is to prevent tourists from entering the 
county wlio may come from the infected territory. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is doing all it can to quarantine 
everybody and everything, and it is very important that this 
resolution should be acted upon enrly, otherwise I would not 
have brought it in as a separate proposition, because not only 
is the value of the cattle affeeted but there is great danger of 
a continuation of the disease which will result in great ex- 
pense to the business of the country by preventing travel either 
on the trains or the highways throughout all this section of 
of the country, and, of course, It would be apt to cover the 
whole country if it continued very long. 

Mr. SABATEL Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not also a fact that they are obliged 
not only to stop the shipment of cattle out of these counties 
but fruits and everything else? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; that has been stopped everywhere, 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr. GRIFFIN rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield first to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not raise a point of order against the 
gentleman's resolution; of course, I could have done it and 
prevented its being taken up, becanke it is not privileged. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes 
for general discussion? 

Mr. DEN. Yes, indeed; but, as I understand, we are 
under the i-minute rule. I will now yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. May I ask the gentleman whether all the 
States of the Union cooperate with the Federal Government in 
bearing half the burden of this expense? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. Whenever we are called upon to 
appropriate money it is appropriated with the distinct under- 
standing that the States pay half the cost, not only half the 
cost in the payment for the enttle but half the cost of administra- 
tien and all the cust of the local quarantine service that is 
necessury, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this resolution comes from 
the Committee on Approprintions, but it is not privileged. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it is not, and I knew that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I conld have made a point of order against 
it and stopped its considerntion, but I did not see fit to do it, 
because I thought it was a matter the House ought to pass on, 

But I want to say now just what I said the other day. When 
this House voted $1,000,000 to New Mexico I enlled attention 
then to the fact that this was election year; that prhnaries 
are to come on and the general election is to come on this 
fall, and we have got to have votes. Here was $1,000,000 that 
went into New Mexico the other day and I said then: 


You will find some more resolutions to send other millions of dollars 
into other States during this election year. 


Mr. McKHOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now; I am sorry; the gentleman can 
get time.. I do not want to be abrupt, but T want to use these 
five minutes. This $1,500,000 is to be spent not in one Stute 
but in Just three counties in one of the pivotal States that may 
decide the election this fall, the State of California. 

Mr. MADDEN. WHI the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; if the gentleman does not take up too 
much time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not take much of the gentleman's 
time. I hope the gentleman does not think this resolutlon Is 
being reported for polltlcal reasons. If I thought it was, I 
would be against it. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


Well, California is a pivotal State, Is ft 
not? 


Mr. MADDEN, I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is too good a politician not 
to know it. California is a pivotal State and this $1,500,000 is 
to be spent in three counties of it. I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just wanted to call the gentleman's at- 
tention to the fact that in the President's message to the Con- 
gress he recommended that when relief was needed Congress 
immediately grant it. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will now yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. BYRN8]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman with 
reference to the appropriation for New Mexico. I was opposed 
to that resolution, although I do not say it was passed for 
politien! purposes. But I want to say to the gentleman from 
Teras that there are no politics in this resolution, It is an 
absolute necessity. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know; we Democrats want votes out of 
California the same as our Republican brethret: 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But there are no politics in this; 
it is for the protection of this country. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am just taking this opportunity to enil 
attention to the fact that this kind and class of resolutions 
come up mostly in election years and just before the primaries. 

Mr. MADDEN. They only come up when the disease calls 
for them. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
all last year? 

Mr. MADDEN, No. 

Mr. BLANTON, And part of this year? 

Bir. GREEN of Iowa. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. How does the gentleman know? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I haye been examining the report. 

Mr. HUDSPETH and Mr. CARTER rose. 

Mr. RLANTON. Look at our Agricultural appropriation bill 
last yenr. I yield first to my colleague fram Texas, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state to my colleague that I view 
this expenditure as an expenditure of money in behnlt of the 
cattle industry of the United States—your State, your district, 
my district, and the entire country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I know that. You understand I did 
not object to it. I could have objected to it. It is going to 
come to a vote avd it will pass. I probably am not going to 
vote against this measure, but I just wanted to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that you are going to have some more similar 
measures besides this one before we adjourn and there are going 
to be some others here that probably we will not agree to, and 
we ought to watch them. They can be called up here in five 
minutes, and the Members think because the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee brings it in it Is privileged, 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are lots of bills he brings in that are 
not privileged and there are lots of bills that other committees 
bring in that are not privileged, We ought to watch them, anid 
when they are improper we ought to stop them with points of 


Oh, yes; but was not the disense going on 


order. 1 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 


Mr. RLANTON. I ask for one minute more, Mr. Speaker, to 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, T ask that the gentleman may have two 
minutes additional, because there are one or two others who 
want to ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for one additional minute, Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] Tire Chair henrs none. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahiomn. 

Mr. CARTER. What I wanted to say to the gentleman from 
Texas was this: It is certain that the foot-and-month disease 
has been in the country for several years, but it breaks out 
sporndically here and there, and whenever it does you have got 
to kill off the herd and get rid of them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course. 

Mr. CARTER. It has now broken out in California. The 
fact that it bas been there before and lms been eradiented does 
not necessarily mean that It will not break out again, 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand that, I was just cautioning 
the Members to be careful about other measures. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Spenker, I um very much 
surprised nt the gentleman from Texan [Mr. Nr. AN TUN J. Tt he 
regards this as a resolution which has been offered for the 
purpose of gathering votes In California, It was certainly his 
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duty to have objected to it when unanimous consent was re- 
quested for its consileration. 

Mr, UNDERHILL Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tenuessee, I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, The gentleman from Texas was not In 
the Chamber when it was brought up. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I was taking his word for it that 
he was here and could have objected to it if he had wanted to. 

Mr. SAGATH. The gentleman from Tennessee does not De- 
lieve the Democrats will need the State of California so badly 
in the next election? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I think the Democrats—— 

Mr. BLANTON, We would like to have it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I think the Democrats wlll get 
the electoral yote of the greut State of California, and, of 
course, we Want it very much, 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman does not think the election 
Will depend alone on the yote of the State of California? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The cattle do not vote in California, do 
they? 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RYRNS of Tennessee, I will yield if the gentleman does 
not take up all my time, 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want to remind the gentleman that 
the Coolidge-Jolinson primary comes off on May 5 m Call- 
forni, 

Mr. LONGWORTH, 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I Yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Having in mind Speeches that are some- 
times made oii this floor, does not the gentleman think it might 
be wise to examine Into the fact as to whether the CONGRES- 
7 e Record is capable of spreading the mouth disease? 
[Langhter.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think it would be rather unfor- 
tunate ff the people should become Infected by some of the 
matter we sometimes see in the RECORD. (Laugliter.] 

Mr. SNYDER. 1 might suggest that if that was so, there 
would be a great demand for quicklime, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman 
from Niinois has stated, this disease broke out on February 
24 in three counties of California, An appropriation of 
$1,000,000 was made for the purpose of eradicating it and 
that amount of money with what was on hand at the time— 
$275,000—was found sufficient and did eradicate the disense 
in those three counties. At a later date it appeared in Merced 
County, which is a range county, so to spenk, where there 
are thousands of cattle on the ranges, and before it was dis- 
covered by the county veterinarian some of those catile were 
shipped to Log Angeles, and perhaps to San Francisco, and 
therefore it has appeared in those regions, comprising anotlier 
three counties in the State of California. 

This amount of money is considered suficient or it is 
thought it will be sufficient to eradicate it in those three 
counties, As the gentleman from IIIinois has stated, it will 
save—i{ properly used, as it will be—millions of dollars to 
the country, ‘This resolution is proposed simply and solely 
for the cattle industry of the coulitry and for the benefit of 
the people, and if the disease is not Stamped out in California, 
I dare say that the great State of Texas, where they have so 
many cattle, will probally be the first State to suffer outside 
of the State of Callfornia. 

Mr. HUDSPRTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, ‘The Governor of Texas has alrendy in- 
üugurated a strict quarautine against even the passengers 
coming from Cilifornia into Texas, on account of this foot- 
and-mouth disease, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Les. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, Will the gentlemun yield for one fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If this sum is found inadequate to 
Stamp out the tootaud- mouth disease jn California, I take 
it the Appropriations Cominittee would appropriate $5,000,- 
0007 

Mr. RYRNS of Tennessee. There is not any question about 
it; or twice that amount, if necessary, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Ixactly, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Berause niiltions of dollars are 
involved. The health of the people Is involved, and the cattle 
industry of the conntry Is involved. because, as stated by the 
representative of the Agricnitural Depurtment, if this is not 


Win the gentleman from Tennessee 
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stopped it may involve $25,000,000 or $50,000,000 of loss. No 
one could estimate accurately just what would be lost on 
account of it, That is the sole reason for this resolution. The 
committee was unanimous in its action upon the resolution; 
and I am quite sure the House will be unanimous, because, ng 
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I understand it, even the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 


TON], while he says he thinks there may possibly be something 
of 2 political nature involyed which brought about the report- 
ing of the resolution, intends to vote for it. 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I am going to vote for it, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then I am rather surprised at 
the gentleman’s criticism, 

Mr. BLANTON. TI was just cautioning the Members to watch 


other measures, 


Mr. McLAUGIFILIN of Michigan. Mr, Speaker—— 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is five minutes’ debate, 


The gentleman ¢an move the previous question whenever he 


wishes to. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


all debate close in 15 minutes, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate close in 15 minutes. Is there 


objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very important resolution, and T trust the House will pass it 
promptly, in order to enable officials of tlie Department of 
Agriculture to pursue their very effective methods without 
delay. It has been said that foot-and-mouth disease has pre- 
valled in this country a long time, ‘That is not entirely true; 
it has made its appearance in the country several times, but 


each time it has been completely stamped out. It is clironle 


in some countries,-but whenever it has made Its appearance 
here it has been eradicated by prompt, eflicient, and in some 
respects very severe methods employed by the officitis of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

We remember that only a few years ago there was an out- 
break of the foot-and-mouth disease in the southwestern part 
of Michigan. An error was made in the early dingnosis of 
it, by which it was pronounced not to be foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, but the frst opportunity scientists of the Department of 
Agriculture had to diagnose it they determined it to be foot- 
and-month disease. The early, incorrect dingnosis was very 
unfortunate, in that the disease was permitted to spread and 
did spread to some extent before the Department of Agri- 
culture, following its correct diagnosis, was prepared to act. 
We appropriated money promptly and the discase was effec- 
tively attacked and stamped ont. There was severe criticism 
of the department on account of the Severity of its methods, 
but they were absoluely necessary. 

The statement that these methods were necessary, certainly 
were justified, and not open to severe criticism, is supported by 
the fact that ours is the only country in the world where the 
foot-and-mouth disease, having made its appearance and ob- 
tained a foothold, has ever been entirely overcome and re- 
moved. The plague now here was evidently brought into this 
country from some foreign country, as was the case in Mich- 
igan, when it came in hides brought, as I remember, to a local 
tannery. The source was traced, clearly showing where the 
hides came from. The disease can be stamped out, but it 
requires n lot of money, also scientific methads and severity 
of operation, to which our people must submit if efforts of 
Federal and State authorities are to be successful. 

Mr. BARBOUR, If the gentleman will yield, I want to say 
that the local authorities, both State and municipal, are co- 
operating to the fullest extent in this matter, 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am glad to know that, be- 
cause a few years ago, when this terrible disease made its ap- 
pearance, some local authorities, also many owners of cattle, were 
loath to act with the Department of Agriculture because it was 
thought that its methods were unnecessarily severe. Severe 
methods are necessary—quarantine, embargo, must be enforced. 
I can say nothing more directly in support of this stutement 
than to repeat what I have said, that in many countries of the 
world this diseuse is chronic. It continues, and authorities 
of those countries are either unwilling or unable to pursue 
methods absolutely necessary to stamp it out. This is the only 
country where the disease has ever been eradicated nnd en- 
tirely removed, which fortunate result is highly creditable to 
the Department of Agriculture and justifies our confidence in 
it, also early passage of this resolution. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, there is nothing more 
nonsensical than this talk that bills of this character are 
brought up for political purposes or for the purpose of catching 
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votes. How can this be done for thut purpose when these bills 
are supported by both sides without regurd to party and with- 
out paying any «attention to party ties or party fealty? 

Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Yes 

Mr. LEA of California. I would say this, not being on the 
gentleman's side of the House, that in making these appro- 
priations the Congress is doing its duty to this country, and 
if there be politics In doing our duty to the country, let that 
be politics. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. The gentleman is right; that is the 
only wry there could be any politics in it. There would not 
be 100 men In thie district or State of the gentleman from Texas 
or Tennessee who would know anything about this bill if it 
pusses and therehy the foot-and-mouth disease was stamped out 
in Californin. But if it is not stamped out but allowed to spread 
over the whole country, undoubtedly all of us would hear of 
it, because they would say that we bad been derelict In our 
duty In not taking up and passing this bill. 

This disease Is the most dangerous, the most insidious, and 
the hardest disease to eradicate that is known among all the 
animal diseases. It has cost Great Britain hundreds of millions 
of dollars. It has cost us millions of dollars, and If It should 
once get scattered over the whole country the amount that it 
would cost this country would be almost incalculable, Fortu- 
nately Congress so far, withont regard to party, without refer- 
ence to the consideration of yotes, has always taken up the 
matter as soon as the disease appeared in some locality and 
stumped It out without permitting it to further spread, 

Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman further yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. I Would like to say that the Gover- 
nor of Californin has made arrangements by which the State 
has agreed to expend $2,000,000 to coopernte with the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iown. Of course, the State Is quite ready to 
cooperate. It would make no difference to the vote of Cali- 
fornia, except, as I say, if the disease was allowed to spread 
over the United States not only the gentlemun from Texas but 
everybody cise in Congress would hear of It. 


Mr. BLANTON. Let me say to the gentleman I did not know 


that I hit such n sore spot. ; 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman must be talking about 
his own sore spots. I do not know of any others. 

Mr. FREDERICKS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Town. I yield. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. The great State of California is not 
for sale in that manner. 

Mr. GREEN of own, Certainly not. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And the enttle do not vote. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, This is of Interest not only to that 
State but to the country. As for the measure the other day for 
the relief of the people of New Mexico I did not vote for it 
because L was not here, and I do not know whether I would 
have voted for it if I had been, but the Members who sup- 
ported that did not do it for political purposes, hecause outside 
of that State it could not help anyone. They voted for it 
because they believed it was for the interest of the whole coun- 
try, and I ĉan easily seo how a good argument could be made 
for it from that standpoint. 

Mr. SHALLIENGERGER. 
yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, The gentleman will recall that in 
1915 when there was un epidemic of the foot-and-mouth disease, 
although it never touched the Stute of Nebraska, yet an em- 
bargo was placed upon the sale of livestock in the city of 
Omaha, which entirely tied up that market und the ability of 
the cattlemen to move their cattle out of that market. The 
whole country Is affected hy a thing like this, not only the 
State of Culifornin but Nebraska and Iowa and every other 
State in the Union. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is quite correct. 
Thousands and tlicusands of dollars were lost by meu from all 
parts of the country at that time by reason of the disease 
getting a start in certain portions of the country. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Just a few years ago we passed the sume 
kind of u bill for Missouri and Hlinois, 
yee GREEN of Iowa. Yes; and stamped out the discase 

ere, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired, 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Speaker, I rise merely to say that 
politicul expediency did not dictate the course or vote of any 
member of the committee. So far as I am concerned, if I had 


Mr. Spenker, will the gentleman 
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known that every vote in California would be cast for the Re- 
publican ticket, I should have voted for this resolution just as 
promptly, Further, if the outbreak had occurred in Texus, in 
three of the counties of the district of my distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Bax rx, I suy that this committee and the chair- 
man of it would have brought this resolution in just as promptly 
us it was brought in for the “pivotal” State of California, 
Applause. ] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, this Is not merely confined to 
three counties, but it has spread to others—down to Presno. 
Tresno. is so located that the cattle across the mountains may 
start it up Into: Nevada and from the Sacramento Valley up 
north into Oregon. If it gets out on tlhe range the great 
cattle and sheep and hog industry of California will be prac- 
tically ruined. That is not a starter, however. All of the 
avenues of exportation leading to the States of the East, both 
coming and going, would be affected, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Tf it gots oa the range it will be a 
question whether it ever could be eradicated. 

Mr. RAKER, Absolutely. That is what men sny who are 
familiar with the situation. We are receiving telegrams and 
letters every day In regard to this. Ivery county in the Stute 
of Callforuin, with its bonrd of supervisors, is actively en- 
gaged in the matter, and they are ready and willing to spend 
their money. Fifty citizens, irrespective of political parties, 
appeared at Sacramento for the purpose of getting the gov- 
ernor to call an extra session of the legislature to appropriate 
$1,500,000 for the purpose of eradicating this disease. The 
governor bas not yet determined whether he will call the 
extra session or uot, If he does not, the banking interests and 
the people in California will underwrite this money to meet the 
amount the Federal Government will appropriate so as to 
eradicate the disease. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. The banking interests have already 
underwritten this to the extent of $2,000,000, 

Mr. RAKER. That is the situation. It is unfortunate that 
any mun would question the motives of either party on a 
matter of this kind, which affects not only the property of 
citizens of the United States but their lives as well, I can not 
believe that any man would say that it is done for political 
purposes. This resolution should pass without delay. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the joint resolution to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

IMMIGRATION 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanl- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
7095) to limit the immigration of alens into the United States, 
and for other purposes, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and agree to the conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speakers table the immi- 
gration bill, with a Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. Jonsson 
of Washington, Mr. Vaie, Mr. Vixcexy of Michigan, Mr, 
Sapara, and Mr. Raku. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MAGEH of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of tle Union for the consideration of the bill 
(II. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes: Pending that, I ask the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Rucusxax] whether we can not agree on a time for general 
debate. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MAGEN of New York, Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a great many gentlemen 
have asked me about the legistative program for next week, 
particularly with a view to finding out when a vote may be 
reached on the proposed amendment to the Constitution affect- 
ing child labor, which it is expected will follow the passage of 
the Agriculture appropriation bill. It is difficult to forecast 
exactly because of the uncertainty In respect to the time te be 
taken in the consideration of the Agricultural appropriation 
bill. 1 think it very essential that the child-labor amendment 
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should be taken up certainly not later than Friday of next 
week. With that thought In view, I suggest, in the first place, 
that some arrangement be arrived at which will conclude gen- 
eral debate upon this bill to-day and that time be given for its 
consideration on Monday. Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday, after the consideration of the pension bill 
providing an increase in pensions for the veterans of the Civil 
Wur and the Spanish War, which will be brought up under 
suspension of the rules, the Agricultural appropriation bill be 
taken up, and that the Consent Calendar be tuken up on Mon- 
day night at 8 o'clock, with the qualification that those bills 
be considered which the Speaker has not agreed to take up 
under suspension of the rules In case they be objected to. 1 
understand there are two or three bills of that kind. That 
would leave for eonsideration on Monday night only those bills 
which are practically questions for unanimous consent, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I do not know whether the gentleman has con- 
ferred with the chairman of the Committee on Rules since the 
adjournment of that committee a few moments ago. A request 
is pending liefore that committee for a rule upon a proposition, 
and after discussion the committee thought the matter in ques- 
tion might properly be submitted to the Speaker with a request 
for its consideration under suspension of the rules. Of course, 
that is merely tentative. I understand the gentleman to sug- 
gest that there is only one matter for suspension in view? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was not aware of the fact to which 
the gentleman from Tennessee has Just referred, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the matter was 
brought to the attention of the Chair. The Chair said that he 
thought it was a proper matter for suspension, but that it 
seemed to the Chair that the bills on the Consent Cwendur 
were bills in which a great many people are Interested and that 
they ought to be cleared off, There are a couple of those bills 
as to which, as the Chair remembers, if objection be made to 
them, he has said he will grant recognition for suspension of 
the rules, 

The Cliair fears if the other bills are taken up it would not 
leaye time to clear the Consent Calendar of bills whieh seem 
important, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would it be agreeable to the 
gentleman from Ohio to submit the request later in the after- 
noun? I do not wish to interfere—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH, I would be perfectly willing to confine 
my request to such bills, the proponents of which the Speaker 
has agreed to recognize. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, What I really understand the 
gentleman desired was this, after all: A night session to con- 
siller bills on the Consent Calendar and to leuve the other 
matter open. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Exactly; but T am advised that the 
Speaker has agreed to recognize gentlemen in the case of one 
or two bills to suspend the rules In case they are objected to, 
and I desired to reserve those—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, And have consideration at the 
night session, 

Mr. GRISP. No; no motion to suspend the rules to come up 
at the night session. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What I want to get clear in 
my mind—and I am sure gentlemen around me want to get 
clear—is whether er not at the night session it will be the 
purpose to ask for anything except unanimous consent? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; nothing except unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then T would suggest the gen- 
tleman simply make the request for a night session for the con- 
sideration of bills on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON, Unobjected to, 

Mr. MADDEN, If the gentleman will permit one suggestion. 
While I have not conferred with the Speaker about what I um 
going to say, I expect to confer with him and ask him to recog- 
nize me to moye fo suspend the rules on the salary readjustment 
bill of the legistative branches of the Government on Monday, 
Everybody in the House Is Interested in that bill They did 
not all vote for it the other day because I do not think they 
understood It, However, It ought to be gotten out of the way, 
because we enn not complete the appropriation bills which must 
carry appropriations for these employees, 

Mr. CARTER, If the gentleman will yield, we have the leg- 
isjative appropriation bill for the legislative establishment be- 
fore the subcommittee of which I am a member, and we ure 
unable to go further with that bill, but are sitting waiting 
on account of this other bill to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. MADDEN. It ought to be passed under suspension of 
tuo rules, hecuuse if it is thrown open to the House nobody 
knows what will happen to it, and it Is of sufficlent importance 


to preserve the integrity of the bill In order that the integrity 
of the Treasury may be preserved that the Speaker should 
recognize somebody to move to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that his present feel- 
ing is that the bill bnving been once before the House and the 
House having rejected It that it ought not to be presented 
agin under suspension of the rules, but that some rule ought 
to be brought in in regard to the matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not seem to me we ought to do that 
I think it is of such importance that there onght not to be 
any question of what the procedure shouid be in connection 
with it. I think it ought to be taken up under suspension of 
the rules and the bill passed ns ft is written, becanse if we 
do not pass it that way nobody knows how far you nre going 
into the Treasury with it. 

Mr, LONGWORTH,. I will modify my request to this effect, 
that it shall be in order Monday evening at 8 o'clock to con- 
sider bills on the Consent Calendar, and under that arrange- 
ment certain bills on Monday morning 

Mr. CARTER. There will be no unanimous consent until 
at the night session? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Possibly. a bill or two might be taken 
up to see whether or not anybody objects to their considera- 
tion. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentueky. Does the gentleman mean 
there will be uo motion to suspend the rules at the night 
session? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No motion to suspend the rules at the 
night session. 

Mr. SMITH, Do I understand we are not to consider bills 
on the Consent Calendar on Monday? 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Monday niglit, but not to consider them 
during the day. 

Mr. SMITH. In that case it seems to me many bills on that 
calendar which should be considered would not be reached. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, I think we ought to dispose of those 
bills which might be objected to and those whose proponents 
the Speaker has agreed to recognize to suspeud the rules. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Win the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia Does the gentleman think, In view 
of the fact in all human probability the Senate will be kept 
occupied a long time in considering measures which are now 
before it for consideration 

Mr. LONGWORTII. Mr. Speaker, I can not even hear the 
gentleman from Virginia, owing to the prevailing disorder. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am trying to ask the gentleman 
this question: Does he think it is reasonable to liave night 
sessions when it is quite evident that the Senate is not going to 
be prepared for an adjournment on the Ist of June, or on the 
ist of July, or until some time in the fall? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is not given to me to eyen guess 
what the body at the other end of the Capitol may do or. fall 
to do; hut I do want to show to the country that this body has 
proceeded to do its business and is doing it. [Applause] 

Mr. MUORE of Virginia. And iu that connection you are 
willing to work some of the Members almost beyond endurance 
by taking up all their time in the daytime and then driving 
them inte night sessions. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No. I have no desire to work Members 
heyoud endurance, but I feel that if we keep on with reasonable 
diligence we will have passed every bill necessary to make 
adjournment possible early in June [upplause]; and that is 
what we can do and ought to do, Now, if the other body is 
unable to do it, through dilatory processes of any sort, it is 
not the fault of this House,-and 1 want the country to know it. 
[Applause] 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that there be an evening session on Monday at 8 
o'clock, and that Monday afternoon only those bills on the 
Consent Calendar shall be considered for which suspension 
might be granted, and that In the evening there shall be no 
suspension. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Spenker, 
it is understood, I take it, that there will be no bills objected 
to taken up that night, Is that the undurstanding? 

The SPEAKER, They cin not be taken up that night. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, they could be taken up by action of 
the House itself that night, unless there was an ugreement to 
the contrary. 

The SPEAKER. It will not need unanimous consent. The 
rules of the House provide for that. 

Mr. BLANTON, I want to muke this observation: If we 
are going to be given time to consider legislative matters of 
importance, then we ought to have niglit sessions. But if we 
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are golng to hurry legislative measures through under sus- 
peusion, without opportunity for debate, I can not see the 
necessity of a night session. I understand numerous measures 
will be brought up under suspension, under the rule cutting 
off legitimate debate on matters; but I shall not object to 
night sessions. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think the Speaker got the force, pos- 
sibly, of bis statement. Bills could be considered at the night 
session otherwise than by unanimous consent. They could be 
considered under the amended unanimous-consent rule, There 
might be seme bills objected to heretofore. I do not want 
anybody to be misled. The intention is to consider them 
under the ununimous-cousent rule? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under the present rule. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. FULLER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
1 understand this is not to interfere with motions to suspend 
the rules, 

The SPEAKER. That has been stated. 

There was no objection. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION RILE 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Speaker, pending the motion of the 
gentleman from New York, will the gentleman from New 
York advise us as to his desire with respect to the time to be 
allotted to general debate? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. T ask unanimous consent that 
the general debate on this bill be limited to five hours, one- 
half to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BUCHANAN] aud half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate on this bill be limited to 
five hours, one-hult the time to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Texas and one-half by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right to object, would 
the gentleman object to coupling with that request the idea 
that general debate shull be concluded this afternoon? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That is satisfactory to me. I 
do not know whether it is to the gentleman from Texas or not. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The only question is, I do not know when 
we are going to adjourn Saturduy evening. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We will try it. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That will be satisfactory to 
me as far ns I am concerned. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House resolve itself inte Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 7220, the Agricultural appropriation bill, ‘The question 
is ou agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H R. 7220) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes, with Mr. Dowett in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
Dill II. R. 7220, which the Clerk will report by title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bin (H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
cousent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There wus no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for on hour. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in fhe RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, before entering into a brief résumé of the hill, I 
wish at this time to extend my thanks and appreciation to the 
other members of the Subcommittee on Appropriations in charge 
of the Agricultural bill, Tue gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
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Is there objection? 


BUCHANAN], the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason], 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lee) have been most kind 
and helpful. Through their extreme courtesy and ald we have 
been able to bring out a bill which I trust will be satisfactory 
to the members of the committee, 

The gentleman from Minnesota | Mr. Anprerson], the chairman 
of the subcommittee, after very ably conducting the hearings 
and presiding over the subcommittee during the marking up of 
the bill, has since been confined to his home on account of 
illness, and I am sure that if he were present he would join me 
in thanking the members of the subcommittee, just as we are 
grateful to him for his aid and assistance in preparing the bill. 
Wa all trust that he will rapidly regain his former health and 
vigor. 

Representative ANDERSON Is one of my warm personal friends. 
He is a fine parliamentarian; he is one of the ablest men in 
the Mouse, und I am sure we all feel that the country will 
sustain a distinct loss when he leaves the Congress. 

I have a memorandum here as to some of the features of 
this bill. It has been prepared in large part by Mr. Barta, the 
efficient clerk of the subcommittee, and T want to give him full 
credit for his labors and efforts in helping the subcommittee to 
prepare and draft this bill. A 

I was unable to attend the early hearings on this bill 
because I was engaged as a member of the subcommittee in 
drafting the Treasury-Post Office Departments bill. When the 
hearings on that bill were finished, I then attended the hear- 
ings upon this bill. This is Mr. Anprerson’s bill, and 1 hope 
that every Member of the House will constitute himself a com- 
mittee of one tò aid in putting his bill through the House. 

This bill covers the regular annual appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture. The total of such appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1924 amounted to $72,841,458, of which the 
sum of $8,304,800 was for the payment of increased compensa- 
tion 8240 bonus—anid $82,300,000 for the cooperative construc- 
tion of rural post roads and forest roads and trails. Deducting 
the amount appropriated for road construction—$32,300,000— 
the remainder—$40,541,453—represents the total of the appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture proper. 

The amount recommended in this bill for the fiseal year 
1925 for the department proper is $39,058,513. However, this 
amount does not include increased compensation—$240 bonus— 
for field employees, which during 1924 amounted to $2,408,060. 

For comparative purposes this amount should be added to 
the $39,058,513 recommended in the pending bill, together with 
an appropriation of $200,000 for printing the publications en- 
titled “Diseases of the Horse, and Diseases of Cattle.“ which 
was carried for the one year only. The total of these three 
items aggregates $41,666,573, which compared with the total 
available for the department proper during the fiscal year 
1924, represents a net increase of $1,125,120. Some of the 
more important items making up this increase in department 
appropriations for the ensuing fiscal year are as follows: 
The classification net . #303, 932 
Meat inspection me- =- 240, 270 
Tuberculosis indemnities—— 400, 00 


OFFICH OF TITHE SECRETARY 


Under the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, Increases are 
recommended in salary appropriations, all of which are in nc- 
cordance with the classification act of 1923. An Increase of 
£20,000 is recommended in the Item for the payment of rent 
in the District of Columbia, which Is necessary because of ad- 
ditional space needed by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in making up cotton standards, A new paragraph is also recom- 
mended which permits the payment of rent at not to exceed 
$10,000 for the use of the Ohio Building, at the American Uni- 
yersity, from funds provided to the Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory hy the War Department under Executive authority, 


WEATHER BUREAU 


Minor changes In the amounts recommended, and the elimina- 
tion of voleanology front the work of the Weather Bureau, ure 
provided in the accompanying bill. The paragraph appropriat- 
ing for the frost warning service has been amended, with an 
increased appropriation, and extended to horticultural interests 
throughout the country as to frost, harvest weather, and fruit- 
spraying conditions, This was to meet the demands of the fruit 
growers throughout different sections of the country. 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Under the Bureau of Animal Industry the committee recom- 
mends in the pending bill several important projects, which 
lave been increased over the appropriations available for the 
current fiscal year. The first is the appropriation for the 
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eradication of tuberculosis in cattle. The amount for operat- 
Ing expenses is recommended at $850,000, and an appropriation 
of $2,427,000 is recuromended for the payment of indemnittes, 
This amount is $400,000 in excess of appropriations for the 
current year, but Is believed desirable because of the appro- 
priatiuns now being made by the States in cooperative eradica- 
tlon work. To reduce this sum would hamper and restrict to 
n marked degree the tuberculosis campaign, 

An appropriation of $600,000 is recommended for the erndica- 
tion of the southern cattle tick. Most of the infested territory 
has now been cleaned up; and te make niggardly appropria- 
tlons nt this time would Invite a renewed Infestation, with 
consequent Increased appropriations in future bills, 

Mr. HUDSPETH, Would the gentleman mind an interrnup- 
tien there? ° 

Mr. MAGDE of New York. No. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, That was all that was recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture, was it not? 

Mr, MAGEE of New York. I understand so. 

Mr. HUDSVETH. Tor the eradication of the southern cattle 
tick? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not want to mislead the 
gentleman, but that is my understanding. 

The appropriation for meut inspection has also been in- 
crensed to provide for the employment of additional inspectors 
at the larger packing establishments. During the war much 
overtime was necessary on the part of these inspectors, and 
the Government made an arrangement with the packers for 
the puyment of this overtime work. It is an unsatisfactory 
arrangement, and it is believed that these men should be paid 
by the Government, rather than by the packers, and Likewise 
that it would be better to provide sufficient employees to elimi- 
unte overtime payment. 


BURRAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 


An inerense of $78,480 in the appropriation for the control 
of the white-pine blister rust is recommended in the pending 
bill, This is to enable the bureau to control and arrest the 
ravages of blister rust in the- western white-pine areas. 

An estimate of $70,000 was submitted for rubber-plant re- 
search, an amount which your committee did not believe nec- 
eesiry, and consequently reduced the same to a recommended 
appropriation of $20,000 to maintain projects already started. 
In view of the very careful survey and work of the Department 
of Commerce, and the fact that several experiments are now 
being curried on by the Department of Agriculture, increased 
appropriations for this work are not deemed warranted. 

The paragraph appropriating for field stations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry has been Increased over the Budget esti- 
mates to provide sufficient funds for the maintenance of stn- 
tions now in existence, and your committee further recommends 
the adoption of a provision which provides that no part of the 
appropriation shall be used in the establishinent of any new 
field stations, 

FOREST SERVICE 


Your committee followed the recommendations of the Bureau 
of the Budget with but two exceptions in the appropriations 
for the Forest Service. For miscellaneous forest wages and 
administration an increase of $70,000 is recommended, It Is 
estimated by the Chief Forester, Colonel Greeley, that with 
this Increase surveys and sales of timber ready for market can 
be expanded to such an extent as to Increase receipts by not 
less than $500,000, 

The second exception recommended by your committee Is an 
increase of $10,000 In the appropriation for sanitary facilities 
aud fire-protective mensures in the public camp grounds. This 
is n red! necessity due to the increasing number of people 
visiting the national forests each year, and is essential to the 
health and welfare of the public. 

Under the paragraph appropriating for the construction of 
forest roads and trails, a new provision is recommended which 
will permit the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase telephone 
lines, cabins, fences, ete, erected by logging companies and 
others, when direct purchase will be more economical than 
construction. 

BUREAU OF CITIEMISTRE 


The appropriation for the study and improvement of methods 
of dehydration of fruits and vegetables is recommended to be 
discontinued by the committee, This work has progressed to 
such a state that commercial organizations, Lf sufficiently inter- 
ested, can carry ou thelr owu experiments and Investigations, 


A new paragraph is recommended in this bill for the investi- 
gation and demonstration of methods of preparing naval 
stores, and for the enforcement of the naval stores act, which 
carries an appropriation of $20,000. 


nunnau OF WNTOMOLOGT 


An increase of $116,000 over the appropriations for the cur- 
hent fiscal year is recommended In the paragraph appropriating 
for the Investigation of insects affecting deciduous fruits, This 
increase is for the purpose of controlling the Japanese beetle, 
which Is spreading quite rapidly into Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware, and new language is Inserted in the paragraph 
which permits the Bureau of Entomology to cooperate with the 
Federal Horticultural Board in promulgating and enforcing 
quarantines established by that board. 

For the investigations of insects affecting southern fleld crops 
your committee recommends an increase of $41,020 over the ap- 
propriations for the current fiscal year, which is to be used 
in the investigation and experimentation of machines and ap- 
pllances for the control and eradication of the cotton boll weevil 

For preventing the spread of moths the committee recom- 
mends an increase of $41,860 over the 1924 appropriation, It 
may be possible, with this increased appropriation, to control 
the moth in the Infested territory during the coming senson, 
It is now along the eastern border of New York State, and, if 
controlled along this line and preyented from entering the 
Appalachian Mountalns, parasites ulready introduced and nc- 
tively engaged in extermination of the moth may be able to 
control it eventually, without help from the Bureau of Ento- 
mology. 

BURKAY OF PUBLIC ROADS 


A new paragraph providing funds for the study of farm 
Irrigation and farm drainage problems is recommended by the 
committee. This paragraph is a consolidation of two items for- 
merly carried in the bill for this line of work. 

The current appropriation of $15,000 for supervising the 
preparation and distribution of surplus war explosives has 
been eliminated from the bill, and a new paragraph provid- 
ing that not to exceed $15,000 may be used from the adminis- 
trative fund provided by the Federal aid road act for this 
purpose is recommended, 


BUREAU’ OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The appropriation for the market inspection of perishable 
foods has been Increased $33,000 over the sum available for 
1924. This service is six-sevenths sclf-supporting, and in 
view of the Increased demand for this service your committee 
feels that this work should be extended, not only to market 
inspection, but also to slipping point inspection. Of this sum 
recommended, $5,000 is made Immediately available. 

A new provision is recommended in the paragraph appro- 
priating for crop and livestock estimates which provides that 
no part of the funds appropriated in the bill shall be used 
in ascertaining or publishing a report stating the Intentions 
of farmers as to the acreage to be planted In cotton. 

For the administration and enforcement of the warehouse 
act, the committee recommends an appropriation of $163,000 
for 1925, This is an Increase of $26,600 over the sum available 
for 1924, but Is deemed necessary because of tho increased 
number of licensed warehouses throughout the United States, 


MISCRLLANEZOUS ITEMS 


An appropriation of $600,000 is recommended for the acquisl- 
tion of additional forest lands at hexdwaters of navigable 
streams. This is a decrease of $400,000 In the Budget esti- 
mate, but your committee feels that until some permanent 
polley is adopted with respect to the acquisition of these lands, 
no large appropriation should be made. The amount recom- 
mended will keep the organization intact, and surveys and ap- 
praisals will be carried on, 

For the purchase and maintenance of pnssenger-carrying ve- 
hicles your committee recommends that $180,000 of the Tump- 
sum appropriations in the Dill be expended for thls purpose. 
A new provision is also recommended which permits the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to expend not in excess of $25,000 from the 
funds provided for carrying out the provisions of the Federal 
highway act, in the purchase and exchange of motor vehicles 
in the place of those transferred from the War Department, 
which are now unservicenble, 

A new paragraph is also recommended which provides for the 
appointment of delegates to the International Seed Testing 
Congress to be held in England in 1924. The payment of the 
expenses of the delegates representing the Department of Agri- 
culture will be paid from general expense appropriations, but it 
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is desired that all delegates shall be appointed by the President 
to give them official recognition at the seed testing congress. 

For carrying out the provisions of the Federal highway act 
the committee recommends an appropriation of $17,700,000 for 
the fiscal year 1925, Compared with the appropriation for 1924, 
this sum represents a decrease of $14,600,000, and is $800,000 
less than the Budget estimates. The committee feels that ap- 
propriations sufficient to cover actual cash withdrawals from 
the Treasury should be made, rather than appropriations to the 
extent of the authorizations, and the sums recommended are 
believed to be sufficient, I have a more detailed statement re- 
lating to the status of Federal aid road funds, which I shall 
insert in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 

The statements referred to follow: 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS FUNDS 


The act of June 19, 1922 (post office appropriation act, 1923), 
authorized appropriations for the cooperative construction of forest 
roads and trails, as follows: 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 19244 $6, 500, 000 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925---.-.-_..__.... 6, 500, 000 
Total authorized appropriations 13, 000, 000 


Appropriations to carry out the above authorizations were made 
as follows: 


Act of ah ety ey, A ROMO E ee enacts 
The pending 


7, 700, 000 

The aboye act and pending bill proyide that the remainder of the 
authorizations first given should be obligated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in approved projects. These contractual obligations are 
as follows: 


Act of Februa: $3, 500, 000 
The pending bi 5, 300, 000 

The appropriation recommended in the accompanying bill, $4,700,000, 
is to be used in extinguishing the contractual obligations incurred 
during the present fiscal year 1924, which amount to $3,500,000, and 
which were authorized in the act of February 26, 1923. The remainder 
of the recommended appropriation ($1,200,000) will apply upon the 
authorization of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year 1925, and the remainder 
of the authorization ($5,300,000) is made available for contractual 
obligations in the pending bill. 

To summarize, the situation for the two fiscal years, 1924 and 1925, 
is as follows: 
Total umount authorized to be appropriated for the two 

years at the rate of $6,500,000 each year 


13, 000, 000 
Total LY Fahl tes in eash for the two years, $3,000,000 $ 
for 1924, and $4,700,000 in the pending bill for 192 7, 700, 000 


The difference between these two sums ia made available 
in the pending bill for contractual authority, and 


Ahead d ee enone 


5, 300, 000 


Authorized to be Obligated but remaining 
appropriated Actually appropriated to b be anpropeiated 
86.500, 000 8.000, 000 rr $3,500,000. 
80,500,000 — 84.700,00. of wich $3, 500,000 $5,300,000, which will be ob- 
is to pay former rena ligated during 1925. 
tions, and the 
$1,200,000 is to ms 


the amount aui 
551 ein which 


PUBLIC ROAD FUNDS 

The act of June 19, 1922 (Post Office appropriation act, 1923), au- 

thorized appropriations for the cooperative construction of rural post 
roads as follows: 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, rag math See 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1828 


Total authorized appropria tions 


190, AR 000 
Appropriations to carry out the above authorizations were made as 
follows : 


Act of January 22, 1923 $25, 000, 000 
Act of Paeon 26, 1923 29, 300, 000 
The pending n.. —̃— 3. 000 


Totalen — 909 800;-000 

The above acts provided that the remainder of the authorizations 

first given should be obligated by the Secretary of Agriculture in ap- 

proved road-building projects. These contractual authorizations are 
as follows: 


ACC Of January. 22) 1028 5 fain newer sesdaseannae $25, 000, 000 
Act of 1 c 35, 700, 000 
The pending b 


ESS a oat Sateen ———ͤ ͤ eyed ee ae 62, 000, 000 


The total, therefore, of the contractual obligations, plus the actual 
cash appropriations, equals the authorizations first given and contained 
in the Post Office appropriation act, 1923, as follows: 


Total of cash appropriations - $67, 300, 000 
Total of contractual obligations authorized__._.___..___.__ 122, 700, 000 


/ AA on oe 190, 000, 000 


Obligated 


Beginning with the fiscal year 1924, there was an unexpended bal- 
ance of $132,120,708.39, which, together with the appropriation of 
$29,300,000 carried in the 1924 agricultural act, made a total of 
$161,420,708.39 available for cooperative road construction. To this 
should be added the $13,000,000 recommended in the pending bill, 
which makes a total of $174,420,708.39 available for the fiscal years 
1924 and 1925. The estimated cash withdrawals from the Treasury 
for these two years will amount to $175,000,000, of which it is estil- 
mated $85,000,000 will be withdrawn during the fiscal year 1924 and 
the remainder, $90,000,000, in the fiscal year 1925. 


Mr. MAGED of New York. I am going over these matters 
in detail and putting them in the Recorp so that information 
relative thereto will be available for Members of the House 
between now and Monday, when we expect to take up the read- 
ing of the bill, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I notice on page 25 of the bill you 
make an appropriation of something more than $400,000 for 
the location and destruction of barberry bushes and other vege- 
tation from which rust spores originate, and you expressly re- 
serve 111,000 of this amount as available only for expenditure 
when an equal amount shall have been appropriated or con- 
tributed by the States, counties, or local authorities or by indi- 
viduals or organizations. I am wondering why that particular 
amount was set out. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That follows existing law, I 
want to say to members of the. committee that any Member 
desiring information in regard to this bill can get it from 


-any member of the subcommittee or from Mr. Barta, the clerk. 


We will furnish any information that can be obtained, 

Mr. COLTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. I notice a large reduction in the appropria- 
tion for public highways. Is the gentleman informed whether 
this will curtail the building program of the department? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not understand that it will 
at all. I was much interested in this important matter and 
have given it special investigation. I haye communications 
from the Department of Agriculture along the lines suggested 
by the gentleman, which I will read into the Rxconb when we 
come to the consideration of the bill under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr, COLTON. I am glad that the gentleman will do that, 
because there seems to be a feeling that the building program 
will be curtailed. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I think we can satisfy any gen- 
tleman within reason that the bill carries appropriations suffi- 
cient to meet all demands. 

I want to say that detailed information on every part of the 
bill will be found in the hearings and the report accompanying 
the bill. There are over 1,000 printed pages of the hearings 
covering a period of four weeks, representing the activities of 
your subcommittee in the preparation of this bill. The mem- 
bers of the subcommittee will be glad, as I have said, to aid 
any Meniber in securing any information he may desire on any 
item in the bill; and if we do not have the desired information, 
we will get it. The statement of salaries for 1924, together 
with the increased compensation of the $240 bonus compared 
with the same positions under the reclassification act, will be 
found set out at the end of the hearings. 

That, gentlemen, covers the general presentation of the bill. 
We shail be glad to furnish detailed information on any item 
when the bill is taken up for consideration under the five- 
minute rule. 

I do not wish to take up any time of the House unneces- 
sarily. This is the first time that the responsibility of having 
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charge of this bill has fallen upon me, and perhaps it may be 
well to make a few general remarks in reference to my own 
personal views, because I feel that there is no bill that is 
mearer to the Members of the House than this agricultural 
bill, and perhaps no bill that is considered here that is any 
more far-reaching. 

Mr, LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, MAGEE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. LAZARO, There is in the bill an appropriation of 
$17,700,000 for the fiscal year 1925 to carry out the Federal 
aid roads law. I notice that this appropriation is $14,- 
600,000 less than last year and $800,000 less than the Budget 
estimate. Will the gentleman tell us why they have cut it 
down that low? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. If the gentleman will examine 
the report and hearings, he will find as a matter of fact that 
there will be as much money available for the coming year as 
for the current year. If the gentleman will look at the re- 
port, pages 9 and 10, he will find an explanation of the appro- 
priations carried in this bill. As I stated in answer to the 
gentleman from Utah who asked a question, when we come to 
read the bill the items in question will be further explained. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
there are many important roads to be built throughout the 
country in which the Federal Government is interested, and it 
would not do to run out of money before the roads are com- 
pleted, because if that were done it would mean a waste of 
money and an increase of appropriations. later on. 

Mr, MAGEE of New York. I understand that, but the gentle- 
man’s fears are entirely groundless, In other words, we have 
given the department all the money the department says it 
needs for road construction for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. LAZARO. The reason I was uneasy about this item is 
because you are appropriating $800,000 less than the Bureau 
of the Budget recommended, and we know that the Bureau of 
the Budget, as a rule, is very close. 

Mr, MAGER of New York. They have not spent all the 
money that has been appropriated; they still haye a large 
unexpended balance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If the gentleman will permit me, at the 
end of the fiscal year they will have $72,400,000 in the 
to meet the obligations of the next fiscal year. We appro- 
priate $13,000,000, making $85,400,000 to meet maturing obliga- 
tions next year. That is about $6,000,000 a month for maturing 
obligations, as it has been in the past. So in the estimate you 
take $85,000,000 to meet maturing obligations and we have 
$400,000 leeway, and even If we did not they could not spend 
one-third of it before the Jatter part of the next fiscal year, 
and Congress will then be in session, Certainly they will not 
let any maturing obligations go unpaid. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I understand that. sufficient 
money provided. I want to say that as far as I am 
concerned I will do everything I can in cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture to meet all reasonable needs. 

I was born and brought up on a farm myself, and while I 
have difficulty sometimes in making people believe it, I have 
done all kinds of work on a farm, and my sympathies are 
wholly with the agricultural interests of the country. Because 
the matter will come up, undoubtedly, in the discussion of the 
bill, I shall state my position in reference to the recommenda- 
tions of the Director of the Budget. I speak only for myself 
and upon my own responsibility and reflect only my own views. 
I feel I might better inform the Members of the House now 
how I feel on the proposition. I do not feel myself bound by 
the recommendations of the Director of the Budget as to 
necessary appropriations for any particular purpose, and be- 
cause I feel that way it does not seem to me that this view can 
be regarded as a criticism or reflection in any way, directly 
or indirectly, upon the recommendations of the Director of the 
Budget. General Lord, the Director of the Budget, is one of 
my personal friends and a very efficient public servant, but 
suppose he cuts a recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture, and during the hearings we feel 
that the department needs more money than the director 
recommended. Under such circumstances we are in a better 
position to determine what the department needs for some 
particular item than the Director of the Budget could possibly 
be, because we have extended hearings, come in personal con- 
tact with the experts in the department, and study each par- 
ticular item, In this bill gentlemen will find a number of items 
where we have made appropriations in excess of the amounts 
recommended by the Director of the Budget. My own notion 
is that the responsibility for the efficient conduct of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rests upon the Secretary of the depart- 
ment, and I am not going to assume any part of his, responsi- 


bility. For instance, take the appropriation to prevent the 
ravages of the Gypsy moth. 

Infestations haye been found in the eastern part of the State 
of New York, and if this moth should get into the Catskill 
or the Adirondack Mountains, Congress would be called upon 
to appropriate millions ond millions of dollars to check its 
ravages. We appropriated what the Secretary of the depart- 
ment recommended, which was: something over $40,000 in 
excess of the recommendation of the Director of the Budget. 
That is the way I feel about it. I do not think that I would 
yote for an appropriation in excess of that recommended 
by the Secretary of the department, because if we should do 
that it seems to me that we would weaken the Budget system, 
and if we kept on doing that in time we would absolutely de- 
stroy it. My position is that I want to vote for appropriations 
which are reasonably sufficient in amount to meet the needs of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to whom the country looks for 
the efficient conduct of the department. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York, Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Speaking of the Budget system, does not 
the gentleman think it would work better if the Budget Bureau 
would send the Committee on Appropriations a concise state- 
ment of the reasons for their cut or increase of recommenda- 
tions. As it now stands we get just their bare figures, and we 
do not know what reason actuated the Budget in cutting or in- 
creasing a recommendation from the Secretary of a depart- 
ment. Therefore we must go into the hearings as if the matter 
were a new thing altogether, and we can not profit by any 
reasons they have evolved from their investigations. Does not 
the gentleman think it would be an improvement if they would 
give us the reasons that actuated them in cutting or increasing 
recommendations? 

Mr. MAGED of New York. I think the gentleman’s remarks 
have great force. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield for me to ask a question of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. If I understand the gentleman from Texas, 
he states that the Department of Agriculture has asked for all 
of the money it needed to carry out the Federal good roads 
law. Is that correct? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The department asked for all of the 
appropriations iť needed; yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. But in this report you are appropriating 
$800,000 less than the Budget estimates. It seems to me a 
little unusual that the Director of the Budget should ask for 
$800,000 more than the department. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Oh, we very often decrease the estimate 
of the Budget on many items. It is not unusual at all in the 
Appropriations Committee for us to decrease items, and some- 
times it happens that we even exclude a whole item which has 
been approved by the Budget. 

Mr. SINNOTT.. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman from 
New York yield? 

Mr. MAGED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT, I understood the gentleman in his reply to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Courron] to say 
that the highways were provided for in the bill, and that the 
Agricultural Department had so indicated to the gentleman, 
and that he had a letter from the department, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. And that he is going to insert the letter in 
his remarks? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman insert the letter in his 
remarks? 

Mr. MAGER of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Would the gentelman insert it in his re- 
marks at this. time? ! 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I have not the communications 
with me. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Does that cover the item on page 71? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Forest roads and trails? I have 
a communication in reference to that and a communication in 
reference to the other item, which is entitled “ Cooperative con- 
struction of the Federal highway system.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. How recent is the communication about the 
forest roads and trails? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I received the communications 
yesterday. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I wish the gentleman would put it into the 
RECORD now. . 
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Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not think I shall do that, 
because I got these communications from the department along 
the line which I suggested—that the responsibility. for the effi- 
cient conduct of the department rests upon the Secretary—and 
I asked if I might. use the communications when we reach 
those provisions in the bill. I was given that permission, and I 
shall produce them at that time. 

Mr. SINNOTT. There is a great deal of uncertainty in the 
forest-roads States about the sufficiency of the fund, and if the 
gentleman has a communication from the Forest Service or 
the Agricultural Department it would set a great many at ease. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I shall produce the communica- 
tions in due time, As I stated to the representative of the de- 
partment who gave them to me, when we reach those provisions: 
in the bill I shall produce those communications. If the gen- 
tleman wants to see them before that time, and will come to 
niy office, he can see them there. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will be glad to see them. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Any information available we 
will be glad to give. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think it would be better for the mem- 
bership of the House if they were printed now: 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Well, I did not say to the rep- 
resentative of the department that I would put them im the 
Recorp at this time. F asked if I might be permitted to use 
them in the discussion that might arise when we reach that 
part of the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. There are many of us who would like te 
quiet the apprehension of a good many of our constituents 
who have been wiring to us about this particular matter. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Well, I do not think there is any 
ground at all for apprehension. Now, so much for the bill. I 
desire to take this opportunity to say just a word to the coun- 
try, outside of the bill, in the form of a brief message. 

In these days of partisan turmoil and strife, in this atmos- 
phere of assassination of character by insinuation, rumor, and 
suspicion, do not mistake the glitter for the gold. Rather let 
us pledge anew our devotion to our country. Those guilty of 
wrongdoing will be duly punished: It is sufficient. for us to 
know that we have the best Government “the sun in heaven 
ever shone upon.” Let us have faith in this Government; let 
us have abiding faith in the perpetuity of our institutions; let 
us have confidence in the efficiency and integrity of those upon 
whom the responsibility of government rests. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your patient attention. [Ap- 
plause,] 8 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 41 minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if the morning papers to-morrow should carry the head- 
lines that the Volstead law had been amended, how many of 
you would believe it? What would be the effect of such a 
declaration in the morning press? I am here to-day to dis- 
cuss that question with you for a few moments. The Volstead 
law, passed by this House and Senate and signed by the Presi- 
dent, has been attempted to be amended without the action 
of this House. I am getting letters beseeching me to see that 
no change of the law shall be made, and yet I am here to de- 
clare that an attempt has been made to amend the Volstead 
law by a treaty, without the action of this House. I have a 
resolution which I propose to ask this House to adopt asking 
the Committee on the Judiciary of this great body to determine 
in fact whether a law, a criminal law, passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President, can be repealed, modified, or 
changed by the substitution of Great Britain for the House of 
Representatives. That is my proposition. It took the House, 
the Senate, and the President to make the Volstead law. 

We are now proposing—indeed it has been done, on the 13th of 
March last—to amend the law, not by the action of the House 
and Senate and President, but by substituting a foreign coun- 
try, substituting Great Britain for the House of Representa- 
tives; and my resolution is founded upon the right, duty, and 
the power of this House to participate in all legislation. Why, 
gentlemen, this is the most remarkable thing I have ever seen 
attempted in this Government. This treaty, which was ratified 
on the 13th of March, declares that no penalty shall attach to 
liquors, to. vessels, or to persons coming from Great Britain on 
British vessels, provided the liquors remain sealed and are not 
opened here except as sea stores for the crew. That is, the 
treaty undertook to take away the penalty of the law, and if 
it takes away the penalty the law is still there, but most peo- 
ple do not mind a law that has no penalty attached to it. 
What is the fact? Mark you, under this treaty one of the 


parties who consents in the treaty to remitting the penalty is 
Great Britain, remitting a penalty on herself, whicl, I suppose, 
was not difficult for her to agree to. Any criminal or any law- 
breaker who has power to remit a penalty under the law he is 
breaking is very apt to agree to it. Here is a treaty which ts 
called the law of the land, made by Great Britain and the United 
States, that says that when Great Britain brings liquors into 
this country in violation of the Constitution, im violation of 
the Volstead law, and in violation of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion, the penalty of the law is remitted. Article ILE of the 
treaty embracing this: subject is.as follows: 


No penalty or forfeiture under the laws of the United States shall 
be applicable or attach to alcoholic liquors or to vessels or persons by 
reason of the carriage of such liquors, when such liquors are Hsted as 
sea stores or cargo destined for a port foreign to the United States, 
its territories, or possessions, on board British vessels voyaging to or 
from ports of the United States or its territories or possessions or 
passing through the territorial waters thereof, and such carriage shalt 


be as now provided by law with respect to the transit of such liquors 
| through the Panama Canal, provided that such liquors shall be kept 


| under seal continuously while the vessel on which they are carried re- 


| mains within said territorial waters and that no part of such liquors 


shall at any time or place be unladen within the United States, its 
| territories, or possessions: 

Under this treaty, I can see dear old Uncle. Sam, as he 
stands at the wharf at New York, wrapped in the American 
flag, the emblem of the Constitution, welcoming John Bult 
as he comes sailing into port on some great vessel filled with 
| liquor with all flags flying, as he says, John Bull, we welcome 
| you; no penalty for your violating the Volstead law. It is 
true we have a Constitution which says you can not do this; 
it is true we have a law to carry out, this prohibition amend- 
ment that says you can not do it; it is true the Supreme 
Court has declared that sealed liquors can not be brought into 
our territory; but we have ratified a treaty down in the cata- 
combs. of one end of the Capitol, in secrecy, negotiated origi- 
| nally in secrecy by the President, and we have arranged by the 
| treaty that you can come in without any offense, free from 
guilt and the penalty of the law.” Just then comes a French 
| frigate loaded with champagne; I hate to mention it. Here 
comes a French vessel loaded with it, and the same Uncle 
Sam who walks up to welcome John Bull walks up and 
puts handcuffs en the wrists of the French commander, and 
says, Fou come and go to jail, for you have violated the 
| Volstead law.” That is what is attempted to be done by this 
treaty. That is, what I am bringing to the attention of the 
| House. We have been taught that America grants the equal 
protection of the Iaw without any favorites, but there is John 
Bull who comes and brings in these liquors against the deci- 
'sion of the Supreme Court, against the Constitution, aguinst 
the Volstead law, which is denied the Frenchman. See how 
the equality of the law operates: If a boy, or aman, or a 
woman in the mountains of North Carolina—it could not 
| happen in Virginia, of course—but In the mountains of North 
; Carolina, brings down a half pint of moonshine to one of 
| the Representatives here, sealed it may be, bound up as tight 
as these liquors that are brought from England; if he is 
caught and yanked up, he is put into jail and fined. Is 
that the equal protection of the law to the French com- 
mander or the North Carolina mountaineer? Why should 
the act of the one be innocent and that of the other crimi- 
nal? It is because, under this remarkable treaty, Great 
Britain, whose vessel and commander violates the law and 
the. Constitution, in defiance of an express decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, is one of the parties to the 
treaty, the United States being the only other, while the 
House of Representatives which would never sanction such 
| inequality is excluded from any participation in the matter. 

i ve MacLAFFHRTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Why did our Government negotiate 
a treaty of this kind with Great Britain? What do we receive 
in return? 

Mr. TUCKER. I would not intimate that the gentleman 
occupies such a position, but that is just the position of the 
bootlegger who so often bribes the revenue officers. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. That is not my point. I was asking 
that question in order that I might lead up to another. 

Mr, TUCKER. Let us have the other. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. The gentleman in his statement im- 
plied that the United States had favored Great Britain and 
would not be willing to favor France in a similar manner, 
Would not the United States be willing to make a similar 
treaty with France if France conceded certain things to us, 
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and was not this treaty with Great Britain made in order to 
enable us to enforce the eighteenth amendment? I am asking 
for information, not in an argumentative way at all. 

Mr. TUCKER. What I am trying to bring before this 
House is this, that you can not trade a broken Constitution 
for anything, however great or important the consideration 
may be. When the bootlegger bribes the revenue officer with 
money, the officer trades the violated law for money. 

Mr, COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, 

Mr. COLTON. Does not the Constitution make treaties the 
supreme law of the land? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, yes; and does not the Constitution make 
this House of Representatives one of the bodies that must take 
part in all legislation? Does not the Constitution declare that 
‘all legislative power resides in the Congress of the United 
States? And how can you amend or repeal a law of Congress 
except by the action of the House and Senate? 

Mr. COLTON. The treaty-making power is not in this House. 

Mr. TUCKER. No. I want to get it into this House. 

Mr. COLTON. Then the gentleman would want to change 
the Constitution. 

Mr, TUCKER. I want to get the treaty into this House to 
perfect it, if possible. I want to know has the time come when 
von House is to surrender its power? Did we not make the 

olstead law? It took three parties to make it, and now you 
are going to let it be amended by the Senate and the President 
and Great Britain. Can that be done? Can these things be in 
America? Never in the world. À 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Then does the gentleman propose a con- 
stitutional amendment making the lower branch of Congress a 
part of the treaty-making power? 

Mr. TUCKER. No. You will see what I want to do. Gen- 
tlemen of the House, we are considering one of the most diffi- 
cult and important questions that can arise in our Government. 
But two questions akin to this have been finally settled that 
should settle this one. One of you gentlemen asked me the 
question, “Is not a treaty the supreme law of the land?” 
Yes; the Constitution says: 


This Constitution, and the laws that shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made, or that shall be made, shall be the 
supreme law of the land. 


Which one is supreme over the other? The same words 
infuse supremacy into this House, that is, into laws of Con- 
gress, as into treaties. 

Mr. COLTON. I do not want to interrupt; but they are not 
given to this House in connection with the making of treaties. 

Mr. TUCKER. Very true. If the gentleman has any doubt 
about it, I think I will convince him before the half hour is 
over. There are two points that I say have been settled indis- 
putably under this Government by practice and by decisions 
of the courts, and they are that the power given to Congress 
to legislate is an exclusive power, and that, if a treaty may need 
legislation to carry it out, it tan not be done unless Congress 
acts. 

Now, if it was necessary for Congress and the President to 
unite to make the Volstead law—a criminal law,—is it possible 
that it can be repealed or amended by substituting for the 
lower House of Congress Great Britain—I will not say the 
criminal, but the party that has been charged with violating 
the law? This treaty gives Great Britain, the offending party, 
the power to participate in remitting this penalty. It can 
never be done. 

But, gentlemen, this treaty has another point of view. The 
treaty remits the penalty of a criminal law. If a treaty has 
the power to remit the penalty in a criminal law, it has the 
power to impose a penalty. Can a treaty, then, make the 
criminal law of this country? Can Great Britain, or Haiti, 
or Mexico, or any other country, by agreeing to a treaty with 
the United States, make a criminal law that will bind American 
citizens? Is that (the law of the land) that the Magna Charta 
guarantees? When the criminal is brought up charged with 
an offense under the law made by Great Britain or Haiti and 
the President and the Senate—is that the law of the land, 
when partly made by Great Britain or Haiti, foreign coun- 
tries, under which you may try him? Oh, no. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Suppose a citizen has in his pos- 
session liquor under the terms of this treaty, which you con- 
tend is in violation of the law as it was passed by Congress, 
and he was arrested and charged with the violation of this law 
as passed by Congress, and sets up the treaty as a defense, 


Do you not think our Supreme Court would have the right to 
determine which was the superior law? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, yes. It would have the right, and very 
quickly determine it, 1 have no doubt. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Then do yoy think anybody has 
lost any of his rights by reason of this treaty? 

Mr. TUCKER. It is not a question of how ultimately it 
would be decided, but what is the duty of this House? Is it 
not our duty to fix it right if we can by passing a bill through 
Congress, as where a treaty carries an appropriation, remitting 
the penalty in the Volstead law as to Great Britain if we think 
it right? I have had a resolution pending before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs for two months, trying to get that treaty 
before the House, to take it up and discuss it, but we had a 
polite note from the Secretary of State saying it was not com- 
patible with the public interests to furnish it, and as I went 
for the second time before the committee to argue that ques- 
tion I took with me a newspaper which had printed in it the 
whole treaty. It was not the Secretary’s fault, of course. 
This treaty is unconstitutional for this reason: It removes the 
penalty of the Volstead law. That does not repeal the law 
but only the penalty. It attempts to amend the law in that 
respect, but, suppose this treaty wiped out entirely not only 
the penalty but the whole Volstead law? Would we be per- 
fectly free, then; to go along and carry out its provisions 
by having removed the Volstead law which is in its way? No; 
for the Volstead law is a mere pebble on the beach compared 
to the Constitution, which it would run squarely up against. 

The eighteenth amendment declares that no liquor shall be 
manufactured, sold, or transported, does it not? The Volstead 
law says that no liquor shall be manufactured, sold, or trans- 
ported—exactly the same words—and provides a penalty. Now, 
if the treaty eliminated the Volstead law, then you are up 
against the Constitution itself. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman distinguish between the 
bonded liquors, say, that are exempted in the Volstead Act, 
and the bonded liquors which this treaty permits to be 
brought in? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, I do not think that is necessary, for the 
Supreme Court has decided the question in Two hundred and 
sixty-second United States Reports. Read what the decision 
of the court is in Two hundred and sixty-second United States, 
where it discusses this matter, the very question we have here. 
I have not very strong sympathy with that decision, but it is 
the law of the land—that you can not bring sealed liquors 
as ship's stores or a cargo due to another country passing 
through the United States; that that is transportation that can 
not be allowed under the law. So that if this treaty should 
absolutely destroy the Volstead law there is the great rock of 
the Constitution, against which it runs, and I am one of the 
old-time Democrats who believe that when anything runs up 
against the Constitution it is going to be smashed. 

But there is another reason why this treaty will not prevail. 
The Constitution declares that the President shall have power 
to grant pardons and reprieyes, which is an exclusive power 
in the President, but this treaty takes it away and grants the 
pardoning power to the President and the Senate. Are you 
going to permit that? That can not be done. Look at the great 
foundations of American liberty as found in the constitutional 
amendments—the right to trial by jury, habeas corpus, due 
process of law, and so forth. All of these are embedded in the 
Constitution in order to preserve our liberties. Can a treaty 
take any one of those away and yet be valid? Clearly not. 
Gentlemen of the House, as Judge Storey says, there is no 
one power in the Constitution that can obliterate any other 
power. They must be considered together, and by usage and by 
decisions two points on this subject have been finally settled: 
That a treaty which carries an appropriation is not self- 
executing and is not a valid and complete treaty until the 
appropriation is passed by Congress. And the other that no 
reciprocity involving tariff duties is valid until sanctioned by 
Congress. 

We are having these reciprocity treaties all the time, and yet 
since 1854, beginning then and running down to 1913 and even 
later, as Crandall, an authority on treaties, says, from 1854 
down to the present time it has been recognized that reciprocity 
treaties can not be carried into effect until the House and the 
Senate pass laws giving effect to them. And yet this treaty is at- 
tempting, not to change an ordinary civil law, but it is attempt- 
ing to change a criminal law without the sanction of this House. 
The fifth amendment secures life, liberty, and property by due 
process of law. The latter by the decisions of the courts is 
equivalent to the law of the land under Magna Charta. It is 
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a long and devious way from Magna Charta to a law partly 
made by a foreign country. 

Now, gentlemen, I have never been one of fhose, as many of 
you know, who has blindly worshipped at the shrine of Volstead, 
but I recognize the Volstead law as a law of my country, as 
one to be upheld, and as one to be enforced as any other law; 
but, gentlemen, when we are constantly urged to go after the 
bootlegger for corrupting the officers of the Government by brib- 
ing in order to get whisky out of bond, when we are chasing 
them and trying to enforce the law, here, up in the higher at- 
mospheres, we find a treaty already ratified which makes a 
contract by which a criminal law of this land is amended and 
the criminal given freedom from punishment for a considera- 
tion. Is not that exactly what the money of the bootlegger 
does to the faithless public officer? I care not what the con- 
sideration is, as the gentleman asked me a few moments ago. 
It may have been a good consideration, but the principles of 
this treaty seem to me strikingly like those we apply to the 
bootlegger who uses the same sort of tactics to get officers of 
the Government to débauch themselves and sell their souls for 
a mess of pottage. 

The one is by the humble and debased, the other by the high 
and exalted. But how can those high in authority expect any- 
thing else with such an example -as they afford in this treaty? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask to be read a resolution 
which I have introduced. I shall ask, when the committee rises 
and we get inte the House, to have that resolution adopted. I 
may be wrong in my propositions, but, gentlemen, consider with 
me in all seriousness for one moment that we represent in this 
House the greatest instrumentality for the advancement of the 
people of America and for the protection of the liberties of this 
people—a greater instrumentality than any other agency in the 
Government—and yet here is undoubtedly an attempt to take 
from us the power and obligation which the Constitution hasim- 
posed mpen us, and if we permit the powers ef this House thus 
to be taken from ns we will deserve, as we will receive, the just 
condemnation of all libenty-loving Americans. 

Here is an extract from a letter from a woman who wrote me 
only a day or two ago and it is a pathetic fetter. 


We, the members of the Buena Vista Woman's Christian Temperance 
‘Union, wish ‘to enter our vigorous protest against any modifigation of 
‘the national prohibition laws. 


What must I write her? She is living under the delusian that 
this House actually had some right te pass laws. I shall write 
her that though I was never strang for the Velstead law that I 
will use my utmost ers to prevent it being amended or re- 


pow 
in secret, but if it is to be repealed or modified, that it 


pealed 
shall be breught here before the representatives of the peaple 
in the apen and that whatever is done shall be done in the dgy- 
light. [Applause.] 

The GHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. May I ask time enough in which to have this 
resolution read? 

Mr, MAGHE of New Work. I gladly yield one minute te the 
“i ed gentleman., 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vinginia is recog- 


nized for one additional minute, and the Clerk will read in that 


time the resolution submitted by the gentleman. 


Whereas the Senate of the United States has recently ratified a 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain regulating the 
rum traffic on the Atlantic coast, In which the criminal Jaw of the 
Wnited States is attempted to be changed by the President, the Senate 
of the United States, and Great Britain in contravention ft may be 
of the Constitution of the United States und of the principles of 
Magna Charta: Therefore be ft 

Resolved by the House of Representutives, That the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House*is hereby directed to examine said treaty and 
report to this House ut ‘the earliest possible moment whether the same 
4s in conformity with the Constitution of the United States, and if 
not, what legislation is necessary and proper by Congress to effect 
the objects of the treaty, and to make the same conformable to the 
Constitution. 


The OHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has again expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wmarass]. 

The OHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is vecog- 
mized for 80 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in ‘the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. With great suddenness defia- 
tion came upon industry and agriculture in 1920. Industry 
Sustained ‘a great loss in the actual operation of business, m 
‘depreciated inventories, and in the shutting down of plants. 
Within eight months, however, it had regained its feet. Agri- 
culture remains in distress. Some readjustment, of course, 
has already taken place, but present prospects indicate that 
several tong years will yet ensue before it will regain a normal 
position. I will not at this time attempt to portray the misery 
‘and ‘the hardship of these four years as affecting the farmer. 
We are all aware of the economic ‘condition facing him at this 
time. We know that hundreds of thousands of farmers have 
been -compelled to give up the fight and to leave their homes 
and seek employment elsewhere. That is a story that has fre- 
‘quently been told us. We are all anxious to extend help to the 
farmer because of the great importance of this underlying 
industry. The farmer’s condition is greatly affected by the 
fact that his local and State taxes are extremely high and by 
the scarcity and high price of labor. He has previousty 
passed through periods of depression, but without these accom- 
panying conditions that have se greatly complicated his present 
situation. The complaint of the farmer, however, strongly 
and properly stresses the fact that many of the products of 
the farm bring a very low price as compared with what he has 
to pay for the things he buys. 

Why is it that agriculture has been so slow in recovering 
and that the farmer is yet in a most uphappy condition as 
compared with industry and ‘business in general? Is there not 
m fundamental question to which we should address ourselves 
with the hope of extending permanent relief? The facts are 
that industry was better organized than was agriculture when 
ithe crisis occurred in 1920. 

At that time the farmer was somewhat better organized than 
ever before, but yet his advancement had not reached a point 
where he was able promptly to cope with the conditions that 
were presented. A year or two at most should have been 
sufficient for the farmer to have accomplished readjustment, 
even though he has a 12 months’ instead of a 3 months’ turn- 
over, as is the usual case with the manufacturer. The reason 
that he was not able to do this and has not yet been able to 
do Tt is because of his inability to adjust production to demand. 
As a rule a few hundred at most, and oftentimes a much 


The farmer is confronted, the same as he always has heen, 
with the great problem of finding an adequate market for his 


that he produces, and has practically nothing to say as 
price at which his produce shall be sold. Because of 
needs, he is usually compelled to turn his produce into 
money as soon As ft is available for market. He ean not store 
‘await market demand as can the manufacturer. 

close down his factory without abandoning his 
He must offer his products fer sale, as a rule, 
ere is a ready market for them or not, and take 
what the buyer is willing te pay. He must do this without 
regard te whether he receives even the cost of production, to 
‘say nothing about a profit. That is the predicament in which 
the majority of our farmers are placed, and is the condition 
that has existed for four seasons with reference to most ef 
their more important crops. What other consequence could be 
expected than disaster and ruin? I «appeal to the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country to arouse themselves 
and to take an interest in these conditions for the sake of the 
farmer as well as for their own interests. I ask them how 
they would feel if they were doing business year after year 
upon such a basis us that? 

The farmer plainly needs a coordinated sales organization. 
A good sales organization is intimately in touch with demand. 
It knows the extent and location of demand. It should have, 
and does have, in the case of all manufacturing enterprises, 
everything to say with reference to the kind and quantity of 
production. The disorderly, haphazard, and unscientific way 
in which the farmer is offering his products for market should 
ibe ‘discontinued. His present methods of sale are antiquated 
and entirely out of harmony with his needs. He shauld be 
placed in a position where the known and tried principles of 
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The 


business can be brought into operation for his benefit. 
products of the farm should reach the consumer at a minimum 
of handling charges and with less spread between the producer 


and consumer. The consumer is paying very high prices for 
his foodstuffs, and in general all that he should pay under 
any circumstances, but there is an economic waste going on in 
bringing these foodstuffs to him which, if eliminated and the 
savings permitted in part to reach the farmer, would greatly 
benefit him, 

Practically everyone who has studied the farmer's difficulties 
agrees that cooperative marketing offers a permanent medium 
of relief. While the cooperative movement has made encourag- 
ing progress, it has not sufficiently developed so as to cause an 
appreciable improvement in the general situation, At the close 
cf the year 1923 the Department of Agriculture had on its 
classified lists the names of some 8,000 active associations, and 
it is estimated that there are, in all, upward of 10,000 of 
these associations. Information compiled by this department 
shows the estimated amount of cooperative sales by 8,313 asso- 
ciations for 1923 as follows: 


$490, 000, 000 23.8 

300, 000, 000 17.6 

220, 000, 000 12.9 

280, 000, 000 16.5 

3, 000, 000 2 

2 000 000 7 

7 000, 000 $ 

132, 000, 000 8 

B le prod r y 
room corn, m. 

products, ** SETS REE BS EES OOS 4, 000, 000 2 


The cooperative marketing of farm products is no longer 


an experiment. It is a logical development of the times. 
Other elements of society are organized for purposes of mutual 
protection and helpfulness. The farmers are the most impor- 
tant element in our national life and remain inadequately 
organized. 

The question is presented as to why farmers have not been 
more thoroughly organized into cooperative associations. The 
reasons are numerous. There have been a good many failures 
among the cooperative organizations resulting from inadequate 
capital, inefficient management, or dishonesty. A large part 
of the farmers are suspicious and fearful of these enterprises. 
Mistakes have been made in the character of the organizations. 
Experience has thoroughly demonstrated that commodities 
must be separately organized and that widely different kinds 
of products can not be successfully handled and sold through 
identically the same channels of distribution. The greatest 
difficulty of all, however, that has tended to prevent a better 
orgunization among farmers is the fact that there are such 
a large number of them engaged in producing any one com- 
modity and that they are so widely separated. The farmer 
is essentially an individualist. As a rule he has not had wide 
contact with the business world. The problem of bringing 
the farmers together is a serious one and not easy of solution. 
If all of the wheat or apples or potatoes, for instance, were 
produced by a few hundred men, it would have been very 
easy for them to have arranged for adequate production and 
orderly marketing. To bring together hundreds of thousands 
of producers living in many States so that they may better 
govern their business and not indulge in disastrous production 
competition with each other is an entirely different problem. 
This is the reason that I urge that it is not sufficient merely 
to have extended to the farmers the right to cooperate in the 
sale of their products in Interstate and foreign commerce, as 
was done at the last session of Congress. The farmers need 
guidance and help in getting together to do the things that 
are obyiously necessary, if they are to be put in a position 
where they can successfully meet conditions such as are con- 
fronting them at this time. Because it is certain that similar 
conditions will exist again and again in the future; it is 
incumbent upon Congress to survey the whole situation and 
determine as to whether or not a permanent remedy can be 
found. 

During the month of January I introduced a bill (H, R. 6136) 
to establish a Federal cooperative marketing system for the 
orderly marketing of farm products. Since the bill was in- 
troduced, further study of the question and contact with those 
having information upon this subject have led to a revision 


and extension of the bill, and I have recently introduced H. R. 
8679. This latter bill carries the essential features of the 
previous one, but it has been worked out in much greater 
detail so as to accomplish more definitely the objects intended. 
I desire now to invite your attention to H. R. 8679. 

For the better understanding of the plan for relief which 
I am presenting, permit me to call your attention briefly to 
some of the features with reference to the distribution and 
marketing of farm products that should be corrected: 

(1) The waste in transportation of unsalable products. 

(2) Deterioration resulting from car shortages, inadequate 
terminals, delayed movements, repeated handling, and resales. 

(8) Oversupply and undersupply and consequent destruc- 
tive fluctuation in prices in any given market. 

(4) An unnecessary number of turnovers and links in the 
distribution chain. i 

(5) Unnecessary crosshauls in search of customers. 

(6) Speculation incident to present methods of marketing 
and especially the carrying of any crop surplus, which en- 
hances costs and must be paid for either by the producer or 
the consumer. 

(T) The uncertainty and suspicion in the minds of shippers 
as to inspection and treatment at terminal marketing points 
and the hazards with reference to condition and quality under- 
taken by buyers at terminal marketing points in dealing at 
long distances with shippers. 

In approaching this subject, we should endeavor to con- 
struct a plan by which distributing and marketing wastes and 
hazards may be obviated so far as possible. The remedy can 
only come through cooperative organizations, and these asso- 
ciations can only function properly when they are under some 
system of Government regulation and where all parties in in- 
terest can be protected by a law of Federal scope. The greatest 
difficulty in carrying on the work of cooperatives lies in the 
great number and separation of forwarding units and their 
distance from terminal markets. The citrous-fruit growers in 
California, for instance, have been very well organized, but 
growers of similar products in Florida are indifferently organ- 
ized. It is not at all likely that the growers in these two widely 
separated States will ever unite in one primary cooperative 
organization. The cooperative organizations in each State, 
however, might easily be brought into a joint clearing-house 
association so as to control and direct shipments and avoid 
an oversupply or undersupply in any one market, as is con- 
tinually occurring at this time. The same condition applies to 
most of the other agricultural products. Heretofore efforts 
to secure common action among producers in widely separated 
areas have not been very successful. The only sound basis of 
organization is the creation of local cooperative associations 
that will gradually extend their field of activity by collective 
action in order to bring the whole commodity under a coordi- 
nated sales policy. 

One of the first difficulties encountered is in bringing pro- 
ducers in a restricted locality together in the initial or pri- 
mary organization. A few public-spirited farmers usually get 
together and inaugurate the organization. They invite other 
farmers to join them, but oftentimes they lack organizing 
ability, the time necessary to give to the promotion, or the 
funds with which to accomplish the objects desired. They are 
met by the suspicions of the farmers growing out of the knowl- 
edge of the failure of some certain cooperatives and by the 
feeling that the whole situation is not surrounded with ade- 
quate protection to insure efficiency and honesty in manage- 
ment and coordination of effort with other like cooperatives 
so as to create a volume necessary for the successful carrying 
out of the enterprise. Many cooperatives have failed in this 
initial stage because of a lack of information as to the capital 
that will be required and as to many other necessary features. 

It is conceived that some system is essential whereby a 
nation-wide experience in cooperative marketing can be brought 
to the farmers in any given locality; that approved distribution 
channels should be provided for the local cooperatives; and 
that proper regulation, reports, and inspection should be had 
under the direction of a governmental agency, so as to give the 
farmer more confidence in the probable permanency and effec- 
tiveness of the organizations and in the efficiency and honesty 
of managers. The local cooperatives should have provided for 
them a source of authoritative information as to the best prac- 
tices and methods of business. 

Destructive overproduction can only be overcome by efficient 
cooperation between farmers. It is not desired to impose any 
compulsory reduction in the quantity of any farm product, but 
by timely advice and by bringing the producers more closely 
into contact with the problems of marketing to cause them to 
have a better understanding of the need for diversification and 
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the adaptation of production to domestic and export demand. 
It is desired in this connection to induce a greater degree of 

` restraint and confidence upon the part of the farmer in order 
to obviate conditions arising out of overproduction, as is the 
case now with wheat, hogs, and many perishables. 

Under the plan proposed grades and standards will be estab- 
lished or adopted for all agricultural products and Government 
inspection made at points of origin and, if required, in transit 
and at terminal marketing destination. Inferior products will 
be rejected at the point of origin, and only products of standard 
quality will be sent on to market. This will avoid rejection at 
destination, loss in freight and handling charges, and will tend 
to force thé consumption of inferior products upon the farm 
and in local markets where they can be sold at the least possible 
expense for what they are really worth. There will be opened 
up to the farmer a greater opportunity for the sale of his com- 
modities before shipment. At present a large part of the ship- 
ments by cooperatives are consigned to market and must await 
inspection as to condition or grade at a distant point, thereby 
giving the buyer an undue advantage over the shipper, at least 
in the opinion of the latter. 
misunderstanding and a reluctance upon the part of the pro- 
ducer to have his products Seng forward to market in this way. 
The grading of commodities can not be intrusted to the indi- 
vidual producer, nor should these products be left to unregu- 
lated inspection at destination points, Under the system of in- 
spection through the Department of Agriculture, as now prac- 
ticed, the buyer is not bound by the certificate of inspection, 
and disputes are apt to arise between the seller and buyer. 
Disputes between shippers and buyers who are distantly re- 
moved from each other should not be settled by the forced ac- 
eceptance of arbitrary demands or uncertain and expensive 
court action. Prompt arbitration of such disputes through an 
accepted and agreed governmental agency would provide a 
much better and less expensive method of handling these mat- 
ters. 

Farmers’ products are usually ready for market at certain 
seasons, An oversupply at market ruins the price, while an 
undersupply limits consumption, In meeting this demand there 
should be eliminated so far as possible the elements of recon- 
signment and deterioration and surplus of products in order to 
do away with the consequent loss and speculation that now natu- 
rally follow. The marketing of perishables is particularly a 
matter which should be brought within strict control so as to 
protect both the producer and consumer. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I presume the gentleman is referring now to 
perishable products? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Principally that; yes. 

It matters not how thoroughly the producers of farm 
products are organized into local cooperatives, the objects de- 
sired can not be accomplished unless there are established for 
their benefit agencies for further distribution. Certain defined 
production territories should have clearing houses or associa- 
tions organized by local cooperatives to act as a common 
agency in selling and forwarding. As to some commodities, 
perhaps, additional joint selling and handling agencies would 
have to be established by clearing-house associations. In any 
event terminal marketing associations are an important and 
necessary feature of this plan. These latter organizations 
should have as permitted members not only cooperative assò- 
ciations but wholesalers, brokers, and commission men, and 
other firms and corporations engaged in the distribution of 
food products, as well as large consumers, located in the 
natural consuming territory covered by such terminal markets. 
There is no thought of eliminating any of the present distrib- 
uting and marketing agencies. They will continue to function 
alongside of the agencies created under this plan so long as 
they satisfactorily render any required service. 

The bill in question has been prepared to carry out the 
thought thus outlined. Under it a Federal marketing board is 
created to consist of seven members, five of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. The 
other members are to be ex officio the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of Commerce. One of the appointed mem- 
bers shall be named by the President as chairman. He will 
receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, and the other appointed 
members will receive $10,000 per annum. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, Under your proposed plan would 
you expect that any new firms would enter into either the grain 
business or the commission business in grains, or would this 
scheme gradually absorb the grain business of the country? 


The result is a large amount of 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. My opinion is that it would 
gradually absorb the grain business of the country, and it would 
be left to the future to determine whether the marketing 
agencies set up under this bill fill the wants of the public better 
than the present grain exchanges. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Would this be in conflict with 
the Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agriculture in 
any way? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I do not think it would. 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Would it be in conflict with any 
of the bureaus of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I think not, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What effect would this have 
on the proposed McNary-Haugen bill and its proposed plans? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I do not think it would have 
any effect on that bill. That bill is one designed to fill the 
needs of the country during an emergency, and it is limited 
in operation to five years. This bill is one which would naturally 
supplement the McNary-Haugen bill and would, during the five 
years, it is hoped, or much sooner than that, set up machinery 
that would take over the things that are attempted to be done 
under the McNary-Haugen bill, but in a very greatly different 


way. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. There is one more question that 
occurred to me while you were explaining the plan. What 
provision have you here for any control of the exportable 
surplus? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. We have a provision in the 
bill for the clearing-house ussociations to either join or unite 
in establishing export corporations under the Webb-Pomerene 
law. 

Mr. PEERY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. PEERY. I would like to ask how the plan would apply 
to the handling of livestock and whether or not it would tend 
to eliminate the livestock commission men? j 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I do not believe it would in- 
terfere particularly with them. There is a large amount «f 
livestock now handled by cooperatives. The packing house 
of course, would continue in business. They are performing, 
as I look at it, a great service at a minimum of expense, and it 
would not in any way interfere with the packing houses or 
their operation. It is quite possible in time this plan might 
supersede the present livestock exchanges. 

Mr. PEERY. The bill does contemplate, though, the forma- 
tion of cooperative associations for the handling of livestock? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Yes; it covers the whole 
field of agricultural products. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Yes; for a brief question, 
and then I think I must after that decline to yield. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am greatly interested in 
what the gentleman is saying in regard to this plan. As the 
gentleman has thought it out, how long do you anticipate it 
would take to bring under the operation of this proposed 
measure the marketing of a crop-that is produced by two or 
three million farmers scattered throughout the United States? 
Just the period of time is what I have in mind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. In the first place, I know of 
no such crop that is produced by two or three million farmers, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, Wheat, for instance. There 
are two and a quarter million wheat farmers, to be exact, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I do not know where the 
gentleman gets his figures. I have from the Department of 
Agriculture an estimate as to the number of farms raising 
wheat in 18 of fhe principal wheat States, and that totals 
1,184,000. I am sure that will be very much more than one- 
half of the entire wheat producers of the country, and my 
own belief is that 1,500,000 farmers raising wheat would about 
cover the number. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The figures I have been 
furnished show two and a quarter million, but take it at one 
million and a half. I am not asking this in any critical way, 
but simply as a matter of information. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I understand that, of course. 
When I come to it a little later, if I have time to reach that 
point in my statement, I will tell you about the amount of 
money we ask to be appropriated under this bill. I believe 
there will be in the neighborhood of from $4,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000 available each year for the purpose of assisting in the 
extension of the membership of cooperatives and the develop- 
ment of new ones. That much money, or even one-fourth of 
that much money, I believe would go a long way in organizing 
the wheat farmers of the country in the course of a year. If 
you put $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 back of that work, intelligently 

ected, in 12 months’ time, with the start that has already 
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been made in that field, I feel that the wheat farmers, for 
instance, could be pretty thoroughly organized, and enough 
of them would organize to make the matter a success from the 
standpoint of the wheat farmer. 

I was referring to the Federal marketing boards. 

Three of the members of the board appointed in the first 
instance shall be from persons who are interested in the 
cooperative marketing movement and are known to be in 
sympathy with it and shall be designated to represent the 
chartered cooperative marketing associations; two of such 
members shall be designated to represent the chartered ter- 
minal marketing associations, Thereafter as vacancies occur 
in the membership of the board designated in the first instance 
as representing the cooperative marketing associations, nomina- 
tions shall be made to the President by such associations, 
from whom a selection may be made to fill any such vacancy, 
and, in like manner, the governors and directors of terminal 
marketing associations shall suggest names from whom the 
President may make a selection to fill any vacancy on the board 
arising among the members designated in the first instance 
as representing the terminal marketing associations. 

Provision is made in the bill for the granting of a so-called 
charter to each of the various associations mentioned in the 
bill. These charters are merely certificates of approval indi- 
eating that the association in question has duly qualified under 
the terms of the bill, and has agreed to the conditions set 
forth In the bill as being necessary in order to secure a charter, 
There are three different kinds-of associations mentioned in 
the bill, which are as follows: Chartered cooperative market- 
ing associations, which are the local cooperatives; chartered 
clearing house associations, formed by the cooperative market- 
ing associations in any production territory as defined by the 
Federal marketing board; and chartered terminal marketing 
associations. In each association each member shall have 
only one vote. In the case of chartered terminal marketing 
associations, rules and regulations approved by the Federal 
marketing board shall be adopted, looking to the financial re- 
sponsibility and business conduct of its members as a protec- 
` tion to shippers. The terminal marketing associations will 
act more in the nature of an exchange for sales by shippers 
to its members. 

The scheme of the bill is all based upon the idea of pro- 
viding methods for the handling and sale of farm products 
by commodities, To out this feature, the Federal mar- 
keting board is author to appoint commodity boards of one 
or three members, whose duty it shall be to encourage and 
aid in the formation of commodity organizations and to pro- 
mote the interest of those engaged in the of any 
such commodities. The members of these commodity boards 
are to be paid a salary of $5,000 per annum, aside from the 
chairman, who will receive $7,500 per annum; with the pro- 
vision that if there is only one member on such board he will 
receive the latter sum, The Federal marketing board is given 
the power to define what products shall be included as a partic- 
ular commodity and to group and regroup such commodi- 
ties under any one These commodity rds shall not 
continue for a longer period In any case than three years, and 
may be discontinued at an earlier time if the commodity in 
question is sufficiently well organized to sustain its own board. 
In cases where commodities are sufficiently well organized 
to do so, the cooperative organizations engaged in the handling 
of such commodity may appoint their ewn commodity board 
in the first instance, 

The chartered cooperative marketing associations shall agree 
as a condition for their receiving a certificate of approval (or 
charter) that they will establish and maintain their own com- 
modity boards at the end of the three-year period, 

The chartered clearing-house associations are giyen the 
right to unite in establishing or joining marketing agencies in 
common for domestic trade and the same right to unite in 
establishing or join associations organized under the Webb- 
Pomerene law for the purposes of export trade: The Federal 
board is empowered to arrange private wire service between 
clearing houses and terminal markets and pay the expense of 
the same in whole or in part for one year. 

Provision is made in the bill for the adoption of all standards 
and grades established now or hereafter by the Department 
of Agriculture, and until such grades are so established. in 
any given case for the establishing of standards and grades 
applying to any agricultural product; and also for inspection 
by inspectors under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture, or, when necessary, by those appointed by the 
Federal marketing board, at points of origin, and, if required, 
in transit or at destination. Each association joining the 
system, for itself and its members, agrees that it will abide 


by such standards and grades and by such inspections, and 
in the event of any dispute with reference thereto, to sub- 
mit the same to arbitration as may be prescribed by the Fed- 
eral marketing board and accept the award so made. Each 
chartered association also must agree to keep its books in a 
uniform way, as prescribed by the board, make a report as to 
its affairs upon prescribed forms, mail a copy of such report 
to each of its members, and, if required, submit to an audit 
by the board at any time. 
The Federal marketing board is given broad powers with- 
in prescribed limits in admintstering the act. It is also au- 
to assemble from the various governmental agencies 
and activities, now or hereafter established, the facts affecting 
production, diversification, yields, unconsumed stocks, distri- 
bution, transportation, financing, and adaptation of supply to 
meet consumer ts and consumption of agricultural 
products in the United States and in foreign countries, together 
with the estimated acreage of such products to be planted dur- 
ing the next growing season by States and countries, the estl- 
mated production as based upon such information and the estl- 


‘mated demand for such products at home and abroad, and 


such other matters as may bear upon the subject of market: 
ing and distribution of agricultural products in the United 
States and foreign countries, to analyze and classify such in- 
formation and to disseminate the same to the chartered asso- 
ciations, and to make recommendations for action by any gov- 
ernmental body having jurisdiction over such. matters, includ- 
ing the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the Interstate Commerce Commission; and from 
time to time to report to Congress the needs as to any further 
legislation. 

The bill also provides that any chartered association may 
use as a part of its title the word“ Federal,“ and may use 
the term “member of Federal marketing system” on its sta- 
tionery and advertising, and no other association of a like 
nature or with similar activities and dealings or engaged in 
the shipping of any agricuitural products in interstate or for- 
eign commerce shall, after the passage of the bill, use these 
words or terms in any way. 

The public is protected under the bill against monopolies 
or restraints in trade which may unduly enhance the price of 
any agricultural product in the same * Which is ex- 
pressly set ont as is contained in the Capper-Volstead law that 
passed Congress at the last session. For the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the bill an appropriation of $7,500,000 
is authorized for each of the next two fiscal years. } 

The Federal marketing board is also given the power to use 
any of the money so appropriated that may not be required to 
take care of the necessary expenditures under the bill by way 
of a revolving fund in making loans to chartered cooperative 
marketing associations and chartered clearing-house associa- 
tions, such loans to be used in extending their membership, 
Such loans to be repaid with interest at 5 per cent per annum 
within eight years in the case of the cooperative marketing as- 
sociations, and in the case of clearing-house associations within 
five years from the date that such loans are made. Each as- 
sociation receiving a loan shall agree to impose a small charge 
upon shipments with which to repay theloan. Any payments on 
these loans to be covered into the Federal marketing loan fund 
to be created in the Treasury and to be available until June 30, 
1984, for the use of the board in making loans of a similar 


character. 

Mr. BURTNDSS. If the gentleman has the time, will he 
tell us how the producer would ship his carload of stock, how 
the shipment would be made, how this machinery would 

rate. 

ir. WILLIAMS of Michigan. The carload would be sent 
forward and routed by the clearing-house association that 
handled this particular commodity—the clearing house might 
handle a number of commodities. It would go to the terminal 
market either to be purchased at the terminal market or it 
could be sold by wire, because the buyer at the distant point 
would know just what he was getting. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Would the clearing-house organization de- 
termine the route and the terminal? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. The clearing-house organiza- 
tion has the right to route care or reroute them and allocate 
them. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And the settlement would be made through 
the clearing house? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Yes. 

It will be observed that in this bill there is no prico ans 
scheme, that the Government does not buy or sell anything, an 
that the fundamental law of demand and supply is not inter- 
fered with. Furthermore, the profits of the cooperative market- 
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ing associations and the clearing-house associations are strictly 
limited, and each producer is given the financial benefit aris- 
ing out of this method of marketing commensurate with the 
volume of products furnished by him. Definite functions are 
to be performed by each association, because it is recognized 
that cooperative marketing in itself and without the proper 
performance of these functions would be unavailing. Every 
member of any of these organizations is protected and is kept 
fully informed as to its activities. A definite status is given 
to each chartered association with such restrictions upon its 
activities as will prevent conflict with the activities of other 
associations within the system. Under this system there will 
be information available to the public as to the operations of 
the various organizations within the system such as has not 
heretofore existed. At the same time ample opportunity is 
given for initiative and development without harmful and 
crippling regulations. The functions of the Federal marketing 
board are promotive, advisory, and regulative. Under the 
plan presented there are specific objects aimed at. Commodity 
organizations are given their rightful place, and the movement 
of agricultural products to the place of ultimate sale to the 
consumer is provided for with the least possible handling ex- 
pense. i 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. LINBERGER. I want to ask the gentiman whether 
or not this is at all similar to the Danish cooperative market 
system about which we haye heard so much. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. It is as near that system as 
could be adopted under the conditions in this country. We 
have studied the Danish system, of course. 

Mr. QUIN. What expense is there in relation to these mar- 
ket organizations? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. There is the expense of organ- 
ization. I discussed that. You have to have somebody to go 
around and get the farmers interested and get them to join. 
It takes selling ability, and it takes some expense—an expense 
to pay the men who solicit the farmers to join. 

Mr. QUIN, What is the fee for the farmer to join? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Michigan. That can be settled by each 
local cooperative organization. 

The seryice now performed by wholesalers and retailers is in 
no way interfered with. When the plan comes into full and 
final operation the business of distributing agricultural prod- 
ucts under this proposal will be in the hands of producers and 
their representatives, entirely free from any control by the 
Government, except such as may be beneficially exercised 
through the defined activities of the Federal marketing board. 
This board will remain for the purpose of exerting a required 
influence in maintaining the cohesiveness of the system and the 
coordination of its various elements, and it will be a court of 
last resort to dispose of difficulties arising in connection with 
the operation of the plan by the cooperatives themselves and a 
safeguard to the public in all matters affecting the administra- 
tion of the proposed law. The structure erected under this 
proposal is believed to be directly in line with the best thought 
and experience of those who have had more intimately to do 
with these matters. The various organizations contemplated 
are of the particular business character necessary for the full 
and complete suecess of a plan of nation-wide scope looking to 
the carrying out of cooperative marketing of farm products, 

We have commendable laws providing for the extension of 
credit for the carrying of farm products by cooperative organ- 
izations. This legislation has not yet accomplished what was 
hoped for it, because the cooperative machinery necessary to 
handle the products of agriculture has not been set up and put 
in motion. If a law were to be adopted of the kind proposed, 
the farmer would have this machinery available to him, and 
the funds required to finance the carrying of agricultural prod- 
ucts could easily be made available. 

For a long time the Government has spent many millions 
each year through the Agricultural Department in teaching 
the farmer how to increase the quantity and improve the 
quality of his products and to meet the attacks of the various 
natural enemies of agriculture. The problems pertaining to 
the marketing of agricultural products are fully as important 
as those that have to do with production. Oftentimes they 
are of paramount importance. Is it not proper therefore that 
the Government should take a vital interest in guiding and 
assisting the farmers in organizing to properly market their 
products? This can be done without lessening any required 
governmental interest in the matters that have to do with 
production. 

There are those who will say that this plan is too pater- 
nalistic. I do not agree with this suggestion, but favor the 


proposal partly for the reasons already stated, and further 
because of the fact that the promotive features involved are 
only of a temporary nature designed to assist the farmers in 
getting together and perfecting organizations which they are 
not able to effect unassisted. In this whole discussion we 
must face facts and not be led away by theories. In the last 
analysis, the proposal advanced is not widely different from 
what we have done in establishing a banking system for the 
country. The only difference is the fact the Government does 
not in the first tance take such a great interest in the 
organization of banks. After the banks are organized they con- 
duct their own business justasthe chartered cooperatives under 
this plan will do, but they are brought into a general system 
where there is regulation and inspection and where safe- 
guards are applied not only for the protection of depositors 
and stockholders in these institutions but the general public 
as well. Without a scientific banking system and these reg- 
ulatory practices, the banking business of the country would 
be unsafe and chaotic. This is true even though bankers gen- 
erally have had wide business experience and are of the 
highest type of ability. How much more true is it that the 
millions of farmers living in the various sections of this vast 
country and without this wide contact generally with the busi- 
néss world need the assistance and protection of the Govern- 
ment in working out this great problem of distributing and 
marketing of their products, 

President Coolidge in his message to Congress last Decem- 
ber, in discussing the condition of the farmer, said: 


He must organize. His customer, with whom he exchanges products 
of the farm for those of industry, is organized, labor is organized, 
business is organized, and there is no way for agriculture to meet this 
unless it, too, is organized, 


There are those, of course, who would object to the creation 
of another Federal board. So far as I am concerned I agree 
with the proposition that we should have Federal boards only 
where it is absolutely necessary, but in dealing with the sub- 
ject under consideration it is urged that such a necessity does 
exist. The mere objection to another Federal board can not 
be taken seriously if the establishing of such a board will 
enable the objects desired to be accomplished. ‘This board 
should be on an independent basis and have contact with all of 
the departments, and especially the Departments of Agriculture 
and of Commerce, so that it will stand out distinctly in the 
public mind and have an unhampered field within which to 
operate. The expense involved in this proposal will also be 
objected to by some, but the amount of money contemplated is 
entirely insignificant as compared with the importance of the 
subject dealt with. 

There are those who feel that if the farmers should become 
thoroughly organized they would be in a position to demand 
excessive prices and dangerously curtail production. There 
need be no fear of this, because at best those tilling the soil 
from now on will be largely in the minority. The majority 
will have it in their hands at all times to govern the importa- 
tion of food products and to fix tariffs and to regulate any in- 
dustry such as this that might attempt any coercive or improper 
methods. It must not be lost sight of that unduly high prices 
with respect to any agricultural product would stimulate the 
selfish desires of enough individual farmers so that production 
would be increased in order to secure the advantage of such 
prices. This in turn would tend to hold prices in check. In 
fact one of the great difficulties in infiuencing production of 
agricultural products is the fact that the selfish desires of the 
individual farmer are likely to run counter to any advice 
that may be given him. There is no danger for many years to 
come of an underproduction of food products in this country. 
That can only come, if ever, when our population becomes so 
great that it will be impossible to produce the required amount 
of such products. 

More intensive methods applied to the vast areas of present 
indifferently cultivated land will insure ample production. Fur- 
thermore, the farmer receives no return from his investment 
and has no means of taking care of his many overhead and 
current expenses, except through the means of normal produc- 
tion. Cooperative marketing when put into full effect would 
mean the production of the greatest amount of farm products 
for which an adequate market could be secured, but it would 
also mean a higher degree of diversification and adaptation of 
farm products looking to the best and most available markets, 
It is to be hoped that it would also mean an opportunity for 
the farmer to sell his products at a fair profit. This is the 
desire and the aim of those who are advocating this method 
of distribution and sale. No one can have any sound objection 
to the tillers of the soil haying this opportunity in life. 
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The problems of the farmer are in reality the problems of 
all of us The future prosperity of everyone is dependent very 
largely upon his prosperity. If those engaged in agriculture 
are allowed only a mere subsistence, which the majority of 
farmers are not even obtaining, and a condition of permanent 
agricultural decay prevails, the very foundation of our govern- 
mental structure will crumble. It makes no difference what 
our calling in life may be, we can depend upon it that if we 
lend a helping hand to the farmers we will, in the long run, 
be helping ourselyes as much as we are helping them. 

This subject is a very large one. It is important enough 
to receive the best thought of everyone in a position to exert 
an influence with reference to it. We must not hesitate to take 
such sound and well-based action as will insure the prosperity 
of all of our people, to say nothing about the contentedness and 
happiness of 30,000,000 who are seeking a livelihood from farm- 
ing Charity is not asked in behalf of the farmers, nor do 
they desire it, nor would they accept it. They are entitled, 
however, to the fair opportunities that come with a position of 
reasonable self-reliance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey}. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recond. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, before I begin this discus- 
sion I want to show to the Members here a family portrait. 
It is a portrait of my Uncle Reuben. All you men from the 
agricultural districts know Uncle Reuben and most of you claim 
kin with him. I want you to see the picture before you leave 
the House. It is a cartoon that came out. recently in the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal, It is a picture of a farmer 
sitting at the door, of this Congress, On the door it. says 
„Busy saving the country. Take a seat and wait”, Uncle 
Reuben has taken his seat and is waiting there patiently. We 


will all want to stand in with Uncle Reuben during this sum-. 


mer and share his fried chicken and get bis, political support. 
Hie Ti taag he will not smile on us unless we do something for 
now. 

I believe it is recognized, however, by this Congress possibly 
that the most important thing before us now is te do some- 
thing for the relief of agriculture. I think Uncle Reuben 
would be somewhat encouraged if he saw the spirit of this 
Congress just as I think E see it. The number of bills that 
have been proposed for the relief of agriculture shows that 
gentlemen are thinking earnestly along that line, and it is time 
to think along that Line. J 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ACKERMAN] gave us 
a very instructive speech a few days ago, to whieh I haye 
once referred, about the enlarged export trade of this country, 
but it was mostly on manufactured goods that were exported. 
We all know that in manufacturing and in the building trades, 
and even now with the railroads, we are in a time of encourag- 
ing prosperity; but we all know that agriculture is evidently 
and unquestionably in the worst shape that it has seen in 
this country for many years. We have just listened to the 
gentleman from Michigan in a discussion of his market plan. 
We are hearing of the McNary-Haugen bill, and he states 
that his bill and the McNary-Haugen bill are not in any way 
incompatible. My bill, if I can call it my bill, is not incom- 
patible with either, My bill refers especially to the question 
of maintaining and stabilizing and increasing our foreign 
market for agricultural products. 

The gentleman from Virginia |Mr. TUCKER], a constitutional 
lawyer—and he is a great constitutional lawyer—referred a few 
days ago on this floor to the fact that just after the Civil War 
a preacher went to Missouri and tried to convert some wicked 
Missourians. He did not state whether he ever had any con- 
verts or not, or whether any other preacher ever went there; 
but it is interesting, if true, that one preacher did go there 
und tried to do something for the sinners of Missouri. 
{Laughter.] If he had had more converts than he did have 
and other preachers had followed him 

Mr. RUBEY. Let me say to the gentleman that was a long 
time ago; but we do not need them now for we haye all been 
converted. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOWREY. The trouble about that is I have been to 
Missouri and seen the folks. That statement will not stand the 
test, [Laughter.}) I was going to say that I think if other 
preachers had followed and the people had listened to the 
message proposed by those who followed that there might have 
been a Christian culture and civilization built up in that State 


So that they would not all have to be shown everything. 
[Laughter.} 

They would perhaps by this time have been really prepared 
to take some things on faith; but the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Loan] really demonstrated the other day in a speech on 
the wheat market question that some of the Missourians do see 
things without very much showing, and are able to show some 
of the rest of us lots of things. I must hand that to Missouri. 
Following my speech on foreign markets in whieh I viewed the 
matter from the standpoint of the cotton grower, Mr. Lozizr 
discussed the wheat growers’ interest, and the foreign wheat 
market, especially the Canadian export trade and the way that 
trade has grown, and the way our trade is in jeopardy at the 
present time, 2 demonstration, by the way, of the fact that great 
minds run in the same channel. I made the first speech and 
he made the second and there was no collusion between us, but 
we talked along the same general lines. 

In my speech I gave you some statistics, and F may refer to 
some of them again, but I have before me now a clipping from 
the New York Journal of Commerce headed “Germany as a 
buyer in the United States before and after the war.” I wish 
I might have everyone’s attention for a moment while I read 
two or three quotations from that discussion: 


In its yearly survey of present ecoriomic conditions the Federal Re- 
serve Board has pointed out recently “the incompleteness of agricul- 
tural revival as compared with the recovery which has recently taken 
place in the industrial world is partly explained by the disorganiza- 
tion of European markets, since the prices of agricultural products 
are more dependent on the export demand than the prices of other 
classes of commodities.” 


Omitting some lines, I read further on: 


While the correctness of these statements is generally conceded, and 
while the weakened buying power of Europe is equally recognized as 
one of the main reasons of the weakened buying power of the Amert- 
can farmer, it is not always borne in mind that the serious im- 
pairment of Germany’s buying power is ome of the main reasons of 
the diminishing agricultural exports from the United States, accom- 
panied by a corresponding fall of prices, for Germany before the war 


wus the second best buyer from the United States. As a result of the ` 


economic and financial condition of Germany after the war she had 
not only to cut out from her imports all more or less superfinous 
items but she had even to restrict her imports of necessary food- 
stuffs or to import eheaper and less nourishing foodstuffs than before 
the war. 

Thus Germany was able tn 1922 to buy only about two-thirds of the 
amount ef wheat she could buy in 1913, supplementing this in part by 
buying a larger amount of corn. Of cotton she could buy in 1922 less 
than two-thirds of the quantity bought in 1913. 

Aside from these essential products, the impaire® buying power of 
Germany is still more clearly shown in her imports from the United 
States of foodstuffs and other products that are not necessary to 
human existence. Imports of lard, for instance, fell in 1922 to about 
one-half the amount of what they had been in 1913. Oleomargarine 
was reduced to almost the same quantity m comparison with 1918. 
Of apples, for instance, less than 50 busbels were imported from the 
United States in 1922 against 450,000 bushels in 1913. The imports 
of cottomseed oil Gwindled down to about the thirtieth part ef what 
they bad been in 1913. Of ofl cake, oil-cake meal, ete., about 4,500,000 
lundredweight were imported to Germany from the United States 
in 1913 against 160,000 hundredweight in 1922. 


Those are some interesting and rather startling figures. 
There are some other figures that I want to give you. For 
instance, in cotton before the war Germany was impo 
two and a quarter million bales from the United States an 
since the war 1,000,000. France before the war imported 
one and a half million bales from the United States and since 
the war 1,000,000 bales. England before the war imported 
about 5,000,000 bales from the United States and now about 
8,000,000 bales. I gave you the other day some facts about 
the increase of cotton production in England’s dependencies. 
I want to add to that the statement that I have before me 
here, that Brazil in the last year produced 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton, that China produced anywhere from two and a half 
million to four million. bales of cotton—the statistics are not 
well kept in China—and that Japan is producing some cotton. 
We discussed the other day the production in Australia, Turkey, 
and the fact that England is adding 7,000,000 acres to her 
cotton lands in Africa now under her present plan. I bring 
those things before you to show our need of cultivating our 
export trade in agricultural products with the Buropean 
nations, and especially with Germany, because just now Eng- 
land is helping Germany with credits, largely, as are other 
countries helping Germany, going to her rescue at this critical 
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time, taking that trade which we not only need now, but which 
we will meed badly as the years go by and which ‘will slip 
‘away from us and be gone finally unless we look after it now. 


The bill which I shall discuss has been called the Dial- 


Lowrey bill. As I stated the other day, it was brought up by a 
committee of five appointed at.a sort of mass meeting of the 
representatives in the House and the Senate from the agricul- 
tural districts. A committee of five was appointed at that time 
to draft this bill, of which committee I had the honor to, act as 


chairman; and Senator Drax, of the committee, introduced the 


bill in the Senate, 

The Alien Property Oustodian, as it will be remembered, ‘has 
twice in his report stated that in the United States Treasury 
there is about $179,000,000 of funds belonging to Germany, Aus- 
tria; and Hungary. About $15,000,000 of that amount belongs 
to Austria and Hungary. He has suggested that as that fund 
will doubtless lie in the Treasury for a long time yet, and is 
idle, it might be used as a revolving fund, under proper guar- 
anties, to Increase our trade with those countries; that the Ger- 
man fund should be used only in Germany and the Hungarian 
fund only in Hungary and the Austrian fund only in Austria. 
He suggested, furthermore, although that point in the bill has 
not been finally settled, that it might be done only by the con- 


sent of the nationals to whom those funds really belong. It 


was brought out in the hearings before the Senate committee 
that some of those German nationals whose funds were held 


haye expressed a great anxiety to be allowed to use their own) 


0 85 under some guarantee of trusteeship to continue their 
business. 

One tobacco purchaser who owns several million dollars 
that are being held here states that he could renew his busi- 
ness and conduct a very large tobacco business with this 
country if in some way it could be arranged so his own funds 
could be used for such business under proper guaranty. Of 
course, there is also the question of a guaranty to our own 
nationals who hold claims against Germany, If any difference, 
their interests must be guarded more closely than the inter- 
ests of the foreign owners. Now, I am going to read to you 


a few items from the bill, The bill provides that a corpora- | 


tien shall be formed called the “alten property trade invest- 
ment corporation,” and that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and Allen Property Custodian and three other men appointed 
by the President shall form that corporation, 

The bill says: 


That the authorized cupital stock of the corporation shall not bè 
in excess of $150,000,000, all of which shall be stibscribed by ‘the 
‘Alien Property ‘Custodian, «nd such subscriptions shall be subject 
to call in whole or in part upon the vote of ‘three-fifths of the board 
of directors of the corporation. 

That the three -directors of the ‘corporation appointed as “‘herein- 
before provided shall receive atinudl ‘salaries, payable monthly, of 
$7,500— 


And so forth. Then there are further provisions in regard 
to the salaries— 


That the corporation shall be empowered and authorized to make 
advances or give credit upon such terms not inconsistent -herewith 
as it may preseribe fer periods mot exceeding one year from ‘the 
respective dates af such advances or eredits to any person, partner- 
ship, ‘association, or corporation, in Germany, purchasing raw ma- 
terial or other products exported from the ‘United States, but in no 
case shall any of the money so advanced or credited be expended 
without the United States. 

Said board shall also determine the rate of interest not to exceed 
6 per cent per annum charged on such advances or credits. The 
corporation shall retain power to recall any advance or credit or to 
require additional security at any time. Except in the ense of food- 
stuffs, to the extent hereinafter provided, the security aforesaid shall 
in every case, in addition to a note, trade acceptance, or other com- 
mercial paper, include a lien upon the raw ‘material or other prod - 
ucts, which lien shall continue until the purchase price is fully Jiqui- 
dated in Amerlean dollars. 


Let me stop again and say there is such a trusteeship now 
operating in the ‘Netherlands and they have ‘transacted $50,- 
000,000 worth of business on this plan following these raw 
materials with the tristeeship and a Men until the materiais 
are manufactured and ‘the goods sold and the materials paid 
for. They have done $50,000,000 worth of business and had no 
losses whatever. There is one other safeguard. 


The corporation shall not give credit or make advances when there 
are outstanding overdue repayments of credits or advances previously 
made, which overdue repayments aggregate $7,500,000. 


That is 5 per cent of the total amount of $150,000,000. 


In no case shall the aggregate amount of the credits or advances 
made under this act to any one person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion exceed at any one time an amount -equal to one-half of 1 per 
cent ot the authorized capital stock of the corporation. 


Those are precautions, of course, to prevent the possibility 
of large losses, 


Losses, if any, shall be allocated to said sum approximating $27,- 
000,000, representing undivided interest. 


It means simply this, that to these funds have accrued an 
accumulated interest of $27,000,000, and if any losses shall 
oecur for the time being they are charged to that interest fund, 
and therefore can not touch the principal. 

Now, I believe I wish to say just a word about the present 
status of this bill, and if gentlemen want to ask me questions 
I will answer therm If I can. I introduced the bill in the House 
and Senator Drar introduced it in the Senate. The Senate 
eommittee has held hearings on it and has appointed a sub- 
eommittee consisting of three very able Senators to work the 
bill over and tighten up some of the safeguards at certain 
points. I had a letter this morning indicating to me, the au- 
thority I shall not quote, that the prospects seemed good for 
it to be reported favorably from the Senate committee at a 
very early date upon the modifications which are being made 
now ‘by this committee. ‘Now, if anybody wishes to ask me 
‘questions, I shall be glad to answer them if I am able to do 80. 

Mr. TELSON. ‘The gentieman in opening his remarks spoke 
of being pleased at the spirit displayed by the Congress and the 
general desire evidenced by the membership of Congress to 
relieve agriculture so far as it is possible to do so. I think the 
‘gentleman did not overstate the case and that he is not too 
sanguine so far as the spirit of Congress is concerned; but there 
4s great difficulty in the way, and I thought that the gentleman 
might be able to help remove ‘it. There is a wide divergenee of 
opinion as to what ought to be done. There are many different 
bills, which seem to be an encouraging circumstance to ‘the 
gentleman, but so many bills are discouraging to some of us 
because we do not know which way to turn in order to help. I 
think that the gentleman is entirely right in thinking that we 
all wish to help ‘agriculture ‘so far as it is possible to do so by 
any ‘legislative process. And this ‘is so, whether we come from 
constituencies which are largely consuming -constituencies or 
from strictly agricultural constituencies. Now, what would the 
gentleman say as to the dilemma in which we are placed in 
trying to ‘select the right one from among these different bills 
coming from able gentlemen like the gentleman from Mississippi? 
We do not ‘know which one is really the remedy for the Hisease, 
sn fear that if we take all the remedles the patient will surety 


e. 

Mr. LOWREY. To an able gentieman like the gentleman 
from Connecticut I would say I believe that this bill eoming 
from that splendid Senate committee, with the and 
balances that are ‘being ‘arranged, ‘at teast gives a splendid 
prospect for stabilizing and holding Huropean markets, and the 
gentlemen will agree that is at least one thing we want to 
aceomplish. 

Mr, TILSON. That world help. 

Mr. LOWREY. I said in my speech ‘three days ago we did 
not consider ‘this a ‘perfect bill or a final remedy. It is a = 
porary remedy. ‘While we ‘hold these funds and they are not“ 
use, we believe it will help, and help materially just now, to 
use them In such a way as to keep our trade relations with the 
Teutonic peoples to hold our Huropean markets whiich are slip- 
ping away and ‘help feed the HDuropeans and open up their 
industries, so as to give them a chance to again become happy 
and prosperous, 

One gentleman who ‘has just spent ‘three months ‘in Germany 
tells me that he finds there many, many small factories, and 
especially cotton factories, that are closed, simply because they 
can not get credit and can not buy cotton, but that the larger 
factories are running. This plan is needed to reach the small 
buyer, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. LOWREY. Les. 

Mr. TILSON. I believe that I speak the sentiments of my 
own people and of the constituents of those who come from 
districts largely industrial, although even in ‘Connecticut we 
have more agricultural interests than my colleagues generally 
think we have 

Mr. LOWREY. You have some tobacco that we might sell 
to the people I have referred to in Germany. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; we have some tobacco and a number of 
other things. Then we are interested not only in our own 

but we are also concerned in the farming ‘interests of 
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the rest of the country. We feel that we are all in one big 
boat—in fact, one big family—and that what concerns the 
purely agricultural districts also concerns us. Therefore, rep- 
resenting such a constituency, I am willing to lean backward 
so far as almost to touch the floor in order to be fair to agri- 
culture. I am willing and eager to do anything practical that 
will really help the farmer. But, of course, the gentleman will 
pardon us if we all come from that unconverted State that the 
gentleman spoke of, Missouri, and wish to be shown. 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. We do not want you to vote for it 
until you are shown. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWREY. Les. 

Mr. BURTNESS. As I understand it, the bill you are dis- 
cussing is intended to help out with one particular line and 
is not intended as a measure of general relief to all agricul- 
tural districts. But all these bills are intended to help out 
Uncle Reuben—who is shown so well in the cartoon that the 
gentleman has exhibited to us—and if he is helped, then every- 
body is helped. 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes; along the line that everybody needs 
to be helped. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the gentleman think the Uncle 
Reubens of the country to-day believe that one of the bills 
that would give us considerable relief is the McNary-Haugen 
bill, and does not the gentleman believe we ought all to unite 
on its passage, because the farmers have practically agreed 
on that? 

Mr. LOWREY. So far as I have heard from the farmers, 
I do not know that they are unanimous in favor of that bill. 
I am in favor of its consideration, but I think, perhaps like 
my own bill, it needs some doctoring before it is made per- 
fect. I think we are all ready to give cordial consideration 
to any bill that even seems to promise relief to the dis- 
couraged and unfortunate farmers of America. 

But finally for my bill I must urge this definite claim: 
It will help in a large way to reopen the markets from the 
loss of which the prices of our farm products are so sadly 
suffering, and which markets we absolutely must have to 
give our farmers and our country permanent prosperity, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DOUGHTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for 30 minutes, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate very much this oportunity of calling the 
attention of Congress and the country to what I deem some 
significant facts in connection with the building of public roads 
in the United States in the recent past. : 

It was not until during the Sixty-third Congress in June, 1913, 

t the rules of the House were changed providing for the 
fı g or creating of a Committee on Roads. Prior to tbat 
time little had been done by Congress or the Federal Govern- 
ment by way of giving encouragement to the building of public 
highways. Before the Committee on Roads was formed such 
bills as were introduced on the subject of road legislation were 
referred to different committees of the House and usually re- 
ceived slight consideration. The original or first Committee on 
Roads consisted of the following members: 

Shackleford, of Missouri (chairman); Saunders, of Virginia; 
Barnhart, of Indiana; Davenport, of Oklahoma; Byrnes of 
South Carolina; Connelly, of Kansas; Stephens, of Mississippi; 
Whiteacre, of Ohio; Doughton, of North Carolina; Keating, of 
Colorado; Tavenner, of Illinois; Ten Eyck, of New York; As- 
well, of Louisiana; Dershem, of Pennsylvania; Slemp, of Vir- 
ginia; Prouty, of Iowa; Dunn, of New York; Sutherland, of 
West Virginia; Shreve, of Pennsylvania; Browne, of Wisconsin; 
and Woodruff, of Michigan. 

The first act of Congress carrying appropriations to be used 
in connection with public highways was approved August 4, 
1912, Sixty-second Congress. This provided for the appointing 
of a Joint Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, consisting 
of five Members of the Senate and five Members of the House. 
The duties of this committee were to make inquiry into the 
subject of Federal aid in the construction of post roads and 
report at the earliest practicable date. This bill appropriated 
$25,000 for the purpose of inquiry and investigations and $500,- 


000 to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with the Postmaster General, in improving certain roads to 
be selected by them over which rural delivery mail was being 
carried or might be carried. The Postmaster General and the 
Secretary of Agriculture were directed to report to Congress 
within one year after the ratification of the act the number of 
miles of road improved, cost of same, and such other informa- 
tion as they had acquired. They were also directed to make 
such recommendations as to them seemed wise for formulating a 
general plan of national aid for the improvement of post roads 
in cooperation with the States and counties. 

The next act providing that the United States should aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, was passed by 
the Sixty-fourth Congress. This provided that the Secretary of 
Agriculture was authorized to cooperate with the States through 
their respective State highway departments in the construction 
of rural post roads. This act also provided that no money ap- 
propriated under its provisions to any State should be expended 
therein until its State legislature should have assented to the 
provisions of the act. This act appropriated for the year ending 
June 30, 1917, the sum of $5,000,000; for the year ending June 
80, 1918, the sum of $10,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1919, the sum of $15,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, the sum of $20,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, the sum of $25,000,000. This act was approved July 
11, 1916. 

In the Sixty-fifth Congress the act of July 11, 1916, was 
amended and appropriations were authorized as follows: 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, $50,000,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, 575,000,000; for the year ending 
June 30, 1921, $75,000,000. These amounts were in addition to 
the appropriations authorized in the act of July 11, 1916, which 
made a total of $65,000,000 for the fiscal year 1919; $95,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1920; $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 1921. 
In addition to these amounts, appropriations were also made 
for the survey, construction, and maintenance of the roads in 
the national forests. This act was approved February 28, 1919. 

The act of July 11, 1916, was again amended in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress in many vital respects, and for the purpose of 
carrying out the act as thus amended $75,000,000 was appro- 
priated. So it will be seen from these acts that the last appro- 
priation for public roads, not including the forests, made by a 
Democratic Congress, was $100,000,000, while the first appro- 
priation made by the Republican Congress was $75,000,000 for 
the year 1922, or a falling back of $25,000,000. This act was ap- 
proved November 9, 1921. 

On June 19, 1922, Sixty-seventh Congress, the following au- 
thorizations were made: 

Fifty million dollars for the fiscal year 1923, which shows 
another drop of $25,000,000 fromthe year 1922, and $50,000,000 
drop as compared with the yeast 1921, the last appropriation 
authorized by a Democratic Congress; $65,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1924; $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 1925, making a total 
of $190,000,000 for the three years of 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

Since the passage of the Federal aid road act on July 11, 
1916, Federal-aid appropriations and authorizations appor- 
tioned to all the States have been as follows: 

For the fiscal year 1917, $4,850,000; for the fiscal year 1918, 
$9,700,000; for the fiscal year 1919, $63,050,000; for the fiscal 
year 1920, $92,150,000; for the fiscal year 1921, $97,000,000; 
for the fiscal year 1922, $73,125,000; for the fiscal year 1923, 
$48,750,000; for the fiscal year 1924, $63,375,000; total appro- 
priations for all the States, 1917 to 1924, inclusive, $452,000,000. 
Of this amount authorized and appropriated the State of 
North Carolina received a total of $10,597,004.84. While the 
amount received from the Federal Government by the State 
of North Carolina has been most helpful and is highly appre- 
ciated by the people of that State, yet the amount received 
from the Federal Government has been but a small percentage 
of the amount actually expended in that State for highway 
construction. The General Assembly of North Carolina in 
1921 provided for the raising of $50,000,000 for road construc- 
tion, and the general assembly of 1923 supplemented this 
amount by an additional authorization of $15,000,000, making 
a total of $65,000,000 for the State, which, added to the $10,- 
597,004.84 of Federal funds, made a total of both State and 
Federal funds for North Carolina of $75,597,004.84. In addi- 
tion to this the counties of North Carolina are building county 
highways at the cost of many millions of dollars additional. It 
will be seen that our State is going forward in the construction 
of one of the most progressive and comprehensive highway sys- 
tems of any State in the Union. 

I feel that no legislation enacted by the American Congress 
during the last quarter of a century has brought such uni- 
versal benefits to the entire people of the United States as has 
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the legislation providing for the cooperation by the Federal 
Government with the several States and the appropriation of 
meney for a uniform and comprehensive system of road 
building. 

It is expected that this Congress will provide for continuing 
the present program and will authorize the appropriation of 
adequate sums of money, which, in my judgment, should be 
at least $100,000,000 per annum, and for not less than two 
years. The present authorization will expire with the fiscal 
year of 1925, and unless there is legislation before that time 
the splendid work that is now being done will be stopped. I 
have every reason to believe, however, that Congress will not 
fail to see the necessity of going forward with this work and 
of providing adequate funds, so that no delay will be caused 
in the continuation of what is being done and finally reaching 
the ultimate aim of those who started this movement—that is, 
a complete and uniform system of dependable highways through- 
out the entire United States. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Tes. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman tell us how the State of 
North Carolina finances its road improvements? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. North Carolina finances its road 
system! by a bond issue. We haye a license tax on motor 
vehicles and a gasoline tax, and from the revenue derived from 
those two sources we recetve sufficient funds to pay the inter- 
est on our bonds and ‘keep up our roads and also set aside a 
sinking fund to retire the bonds. We raised $5,000,000 last 
year in this way. We have one of the best road systems in the 
United States. 

Mr. QUIN. You do not have to impose a special tax? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No. This Congress and the country are 
fortunate in having for its present chairman of the Committee 
on Roads the distinguished and able gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Dower], who is in hearty accord with the policies established 
some years ago, whereby the Federal Government is aiding the 
States in highway construction, 

The committee has been holding hearings recently, and it is 
expected that a bill will soon be reported to the House, mak- 
ing appropriations for continuing the present splendid program. 
In my judgment no money expended by this Congress for any 
purpose will bring greater benefits and blessings to the entire 
eountry than adequate appropriations for roads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North’ Carolina 
yields back 16 minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous ‘consent to 
Prine and reyise some remarks which I made earlier in the 

ay. 8 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? {After a pause.] Ty Chair hears none. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to 
the gentleman’ from Georgia [Mr. LANKFoxrp]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, it was stated by a leading 
Republican in a speech a few days ago that investigations in 
Washington were being conducted by “insolent groups.” ‘The 
gentleman should have said the investigations were being made 
by “indignant groups.” In fact, the entire country is filled 
with righteous indignation, not at the investigations but at the 
disclosures. 

Those being investigated and upon whom most shocking dis- 
closures are being made are most anxious to stop all investiga- 
tions and to diseredit those being had. Some evidence goes in 
whieh is not true. This will not injure the innocent. Much 
evidence is being adduced which points definitely at the guilty. 
This does hurt the guilty and is helping to some extent to clear 
the official atmosphere here. There is much propaganda in 
favor of stopping all investigations and turning all attention to 
legislation. I realize that there is much legtslation which is 
very necessary. There are vital appropriations which should 
be made. There are many good measures which this Congress 
will ignore, regardless of what else is done, 

Just here let me say that the country is not very favorable 
to legislation which only gives more money and more power to 
Spollsmen, many of whom are still in harness. We need legis- 
lation, but we also surely need purification of government. It 
is infinitely better for us to not pass a single additional bill 
‘and not make a single new appropriation and clean out by in- 
vestigation, exposure, and removal all corruption rather than 
feed that corruption by more power and mere of the people's 
‘money. Corruption is gradually getting a death hold on the 
very vitals of our form of government. e must free ourselves 
while we have power left or the time will come when our 
vitality will be too low and the corrupt inftuences will be too 
powerful and will have too strong a heid on eur throat. Even 
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in matters of legislation here the people’s money is offered for 
the purpose of getting votes for individuals or for parties, 

The so-called “German relief bill” is simply a bid for pro- 
German votes. Why vote cash for German women and children 
and tax to the limit the clothing, the pins, the buttons, and 
everything which the poor women and children of America 
must buy in order to live to raise the money we are giving 
away? 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. TI yield. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman realize that there 
have been some people so severe as to say that those who voted 
for a bonus for the soldiers were also doing it for votes? 
Ought not the gentleman to consider the matter somewhat be- 
fore stating that those who voted for the German relief bill 
did so simply for votes? z 

Mr. LANKFORD. Regardless of whatever vote is cast here, 
that accusation may be made, but you can only judge whether 
the accusation is true or not by the vote and by the measure for 
which the vote is cast. When we see people voting to give 
money to the women and children of Germany and see thosa 
same people voting to tax to the limit the poor of this country 
in order to raise that money, then we are justified in saying 
that the vote to give that money to Germany was cast for the 
purpose of getting the votes of German sympathizers. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. In just one moment. I have only seven 
minutes and if I have time when I get through, I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. Before my time expires I want to 
read an editorial which I have in my hand. m 

Mr. Chairman, why rob our poor widows and orphans of men 
who died fighting Germany in order to give to the very people 
which killed our boys and which would have destroyed us ex- 
cept for the bravery of the men now so soon forgotten? 

Why vote our boys insurance and German people cash? Why 
vote German people cash on which to live and vote onr brave 
boys and their people, a form of funeral expense? Oh! the 
shame of it. In the few additional minutes allowed me at this 
time I wish to read to the House a most excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Valdosta Times of my district In the 
issue of the 15th of April of the present year: 
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There is need of carrying the congressional investigations much 
further, even to the examination of the mental caliber of men who 
will vote against a bonus for the veterans of the World War and for 
a bonus for German children, and especially at a time when Germans 
are sending their own money out of the country and the rich are 
squandering their wealth in Italy and southern Europe, and also when 
the German Government is planning to refuse the admission of Amer- 
ican flour to Germany because of the abundance of flour and other 
foodstuffs in Germany, 

There is something lacking in Congressmen who will thus neglect 
their own and force their philanthropy upon others, especially when 
such acts cost them nothing, and which may, on the other hand, set 
them right with the agriculturists, who expect to sell their products 
to the Government at fancy prices, The Congressmen expect by this 
stroke of statesmanship (?) to get in right with their constituencies 
and insure for themselves a return to Washington. Enough is enough, 
and the people generally know when they have had enough of such 
business as is at the present time directing the eyes of the world to 
Washington in wonderment at what the next American governmental 
development will be. 

We have been pointing across the water to the European Govern- 
ments and pointing out their shortcomings with pride in the belief 
that. the officials of the Government of the United States were less 
corrupt, In the light of the present-day political activities we have 
been laboring under an hallucination that humbles that pride and fills 
the soul with shame; for we can see in the dim distance the finger of 
scorn pointed toward America and the great institution we have prided 
ourselyes in believing was the model of excellence in government; 
not perfect, to be sure, but much nearer perfection than any other 
government in the world. 

The fact is that the American people have been too busy with their 
personal affairs to pay much attention to what kind of a government 
we really had. The principles we know to be sound; the laws are 
models of excellence; and yet the very lawmakers themselves are the 
worst violators, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgla 
has expired. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Can the gentleman yield me two more 
minutes? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield the gentleman two more minutes. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, on at least two former 
occasions during the present Congress I have made remarks on 
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this floor along the line of this most excellent editorial and 
along the line of my present observations. I hope the investiga- 
tions now taking place may be-the beginning of a “ house clean- 
ing” which will make our Goyernment clean in every respect. 

We must stop the spoilsman and eradicate all corruption, or 
we will lose all, Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that the com- 
bined armies and navies of the rest of the world can not defeat 
us from the outside if our Nation is pure, perfect, and strong 
on the inside. If our Government and our Nation, though, rots 
at the center, it will collapse of its own weakness at the slight- 
est pressure. 

Let us investigate our weakness as a nation, and let us trim 
out every cancerous growth, Let us not have a government of 
the people by the spoilsmen and corruptionists for the favored 
and unpatriotic few who put money and political preferment 
ahead of country and people. Let us have a government “ of 
the people, for the people, and by the people,” not only in name 
but in truth, for with such a government unspotted and un- 
blemished we will never know defeat, and the Government 
which our fathers gave us will not perish from the earth. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, as long as the agricultural bill is 
before this House, I do not think it out of order to advert to 
some of the causes which to-day make the produce of the farmer 
sell for less than its cost to produce it. It is my judgment that 
the farmers of the United States have been laboring for many 
years under serious handicaps. The capital, aggregately speak- 
ing, engaged in agriculture produces more wealth than any 
similar proportion of capital in any other industry. 

There is more labor engaged in agriculture than any other 
industry, because most of the people who actually work on the 
farms own their own land, stock, and farm implements, but 
mostly under a deed of trust or mortgage. 

But the profit that comes to the farmer who produces this 
wealth is less than that of the man engaged in any other indus- 
try. In my travels over this country I have studied the farming 
situation all the way from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific coast, 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. It is mani- 
fest that the man on the farm is really a laboring man. It is 
manifest that the man who has capital invested in land, farm- 
ing implements, farm machinery and stock is a capitalist who 
can not expect any large percentage upon his investment. 
The people who produce the farm products in this country, who 
actually till the soil, have no 8-hour day, but they labor 
from early in the morning until the sun sets and darkness cov- 
ers the earth. 

I know what farm life is because I was brought up on a 
farm myself. It may be unbelievable, but at that home where 
I was raised we were awakened at 4 o’clock in the morning. 
Some of us went out to feed the horses and mules to be ready 
for the day’s plowing, some would go to the cow pen and milk 
the cows and then go eat breakfast by lamplight. I have gone 
to the field myself and had my hands on the plow handles 
waiting for the daylight to come in order that I might plow a 
straight furrow. I know the life of a farmer. In every sec- 
tion of the United States the farmers work that way and 
still they do not receive a just reward for their labor and have 
the same type of home and comfort as other men who work 
eight hours a day engaged in other occupations. 

.Now, there must be some reason for it. What is it? I 
lay down the proposition that our system is wrong. Wrong 
how? In the first place we will take the legislation that has 
been enacted within the last 11 years since I have been in 
Congress. Congress has done much for the farmer. It gave 
him the Federal farm loan system so that he can borrow 
money for a great number of years at a low rate of interest. 
That is a fine thing. We established the Finance Corporation 
and many other things. We have established a Bureau of Mar- 
keting, and yet he can not get a proper price for his products. 
He is handicapped, in my judgment, by this vicious protective 
tariff system that the Republican Party believes in wherein 
all of the provisions or articles that he must have in order to 
make his crop, his farm implements, his wagons, his harness, 
everything that he must use, the clothes that he and his wife 
and children wear are made in protective factories where all 
competition is shut off until a certain per cent is earned, and 
what the farmer raises and what he disposes of, his price is 
gauged by supply and demand. 

All artificial methods of increasing the price of products, as 
far as fixing the price is concerned, are artificial and can be 
but temporary. 

Congress must legislate for the permanent help to the agri- 
cultural class in this country. It can not be done as long as 


yon are going to have a tariff wall built up where he must 
uy all of the articles that he uses in a protective market and 
as to the products that he produces he can not be helped by a 
protective tariff. They put a tariff on wheat, and under the 
provision of the Fordney-McOCumber tariff law President Cool- 
dge raised it, and the price of wheat went down 9 cents a 
bushel in two weeks’ time. That is the falderal of fooling the 
farmers with protective-tariff talk all these years. 

Another thing that is wrong is the transportation rates, The 
farmer who toils day in and day out must transport his prod- 
ucts to market. The railroads haul the stuff to market, and 
you have given the bondholders of the railroads and the owners 
of the railroads a guaranty of a specific percentage upon their 
investment. The farmer can not pass that freight rate on to 
the man to whom he sells. He must pay it the very day he 
sells the product of his labor and capital and he does pay it, 
and that comes out of the price of his produce, 

Another thing that is wrong is that we have not established 
a Federal cooperative market system to include the farmer and 
his products in this country. I have advocated that for years. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WmrraĮms] discussed a bill 
on the floor to-day which, in my judgment, comes nearer to a 
proper market system for the farmers' products than any bill 
that has been presented to Congress since I have been here. 

Our present Bureau of Markets system does some good. We 
have in the Cotton Belt a cooperative cotton-market system 
where the individuality of the producer of cotton is the only 
thing that goes to make it a success. You have it in the 
tobacco-growing section. All of these things go to aid the 
farmer in receiving a just price for his product. It is so in 
the vegetable section. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have but a few minutes. 4 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman wants to be fair. He said the 
farmer had to pay a duty on agricultural implements. Is that 
a fact? 

Mr, QUIN. Yes. He pays a trust price. There is a tariff 
on all the raw material. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not a fact that there is no duty on 
agricultural implements coming into this country? The gentle- 
man said the railroads were guaranteed 53 per cent on their 
income. Is that a fact? 

Mr. QUIN. Section A of the transportation act contains 
that. They are guaranteed a profit on water and all. 

Mr. SNYDER. Oh, no. 

Mr. QUIN. Certainly, Every child knows that under the 
provisions of the Esch-Cummins Railroad Act the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the United States is fixing the rates 
based on that section guaranteeing the transportation companies 
these exorbitant freight rates, and the farmers of the United 
States will never get a just pricg for their products so long as 
they are paying a double freight’ Take the vegetable-growing 
business, it suffers from the same burden, I liye in a section of 
the country where land is cheap. The climate is fine. They 
can raise sugar cane, poultry, sheep, goats, cattle, and hogs, and 
every kind of vegetable known. They can raise cotton and corn. 
Tt is a fine dairying section of the country. My people have been 
aroused to the fact, because of the advent of this pest known as 
the boll weevil which destroys the cotton crops, that they must 
diversify and depend upon other crops. They are engaged in 
diversified farming. The ones who were planting cotton last 
year had a bad season, It rained all of the time, and when the 
rain ceased along came the boll weevil and it took the balance 
of the crop. But my folks did not come running and holloring 
to Congress like you fellows from the Northwest saying that 
they wanted the Government of the United States to come and 
give them food and raiment. We did not ask the Government 
to buy what we had at an expense to the Government and hold 
it at a high price to the rest of the people and sell the surplus 
at a low price in Europe, and charge the loss to the taxpayers 
and prevent anybody else in Europe from sending any stuff into 
this country. Our people, good Americans, buckled down to 
work. They did on less, they did without wearing fine clothes, 
they kept away from the picture shows, they managed to get 
enough to eat, they managed to let their children go in poor 
clothing to school, but they were too brave, they were too proud 
to come te the United States Treasury and beg Congress to feed 
them, They would not humiliate themselves to such an extent 
that they would have been ashamed of themselves if they had 
done it. All they ask is for the United States Congress to give 
them justice, to give them a marketing system by which all these 
rake-offs along the read, known as middlemen, commission men, 
brokers, and other parasites, might be prevented from taking 
the profits which belong to the farmer. They ask you to give 
them a fair and a just freight rate, to give them fertilizer at a 
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reasonable and just price so that they can put it upon their soil 
and produce food and raiment for the American people and for 
the balance of the world that may need it. 

Any section of the country that depends upon one crop, just 
growing that one thing alone, the farmers will wear poor 
people’s hats all of, their lives. A man who will start out 
and just raise wheat alone and nothing else will scratch a poor 
man’s head as long as he lives, or he will be trotting down 
here to Congress asking us to do an unwise and foolish thing 
for him at a cost to the rest of the people of the United States. 
The farmers must diversify, must raise different types of 
crops. They can raise some of one crop and some of another. 
In a vegetable section they can raise vegetables on part of 
the land, and all of them can have dairy cows. No man should 
be ashamed to go out and milk 4 or 5 or 10 cows in the morn- 
ing and have that milk put along by the roadside and carried 
into a creamery where he can go and get cash money every week 
in the year. No man should be ashamed to raise some sugar- 
cane molasses. No man should be ashamed to raise a few hogs 
and cattle. Yet when he ships them to the markets, or where 
the stockyards are located, the freight rate that is paid to 
the transportation systems takes everything except the horns 
and the hide. No profit can there be for the farmer raising 
cattle or hogs in my country. The reason for it is not that 
the land is high, not that the labor is high, but it is the mar- 
keting system, the transportation costs to the market added 
to it, and another thing, the fertilizer which he must use on 
his land in order to produce a proper crop in that section of 
the country. I believe that condition applies to all sections 
of the United States. I was in the rich vegetable sections of 
the West, and the same situation as I see in my own country 
confronted me. I rode through the State of Iowa, where the 
corn looked to me to be 10 feet high, and yet that farmers 
land was too high in value. People can not make a profit on 
$250 an acre land by raising corn at 50 bushels to the acre, 
In my country the land can be bought at $10 to $25 an acre, 
and, if you put fertilizer upon it and work it in a proper way, 
you can make 250 bushels of corn to the acre. One of the corn- 
club boys actually did raise 282 bushels on an acre last year. 
Without fertilizer it will not average over 6 or 8 or 10 bushels 
to the acre, Nitrate of soda and acid phosphate put on the 
land are what makes it valuable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes 
more to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, it is just as important to put 
fertilizer on the soil as it is to till the soil, and that is one 
reason why I urged before this Congress—and you gentlemen 
were good enough to vote foreit—that we pass the bill in rela- 
tion to Muscle Shoals, 

As long as the farmers of the United States are handicapped 
by these things which I have mentioned here to-day, so long 
will hard times abound. Taxes are high, but this Congress 
can not help the taxes they put upon themselves locally. Good 
roads and consolidated schools are voted in the locality by the 
people who reside there, but the Federal Government taxes 
which come in an indirect way upon them bear heavily and 
will continue for some time to bear heavily upon the men on 
the farms in this country. — 

I do not care whether the farmer lives in Mississippi, in 
Nebraska, Iowa, or California, I am for him, I propose to 
vote for every honest, legitimate measure that will protect and 
help the farmer, but I am never going to put myself in a false 
position and vote some paradoxical, chimerical scheme that is 
put up simply to fool the farmer. We must go at it funda- 
mentally, Agriculture is the basic industry of this Republic. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KercHaM] said a few mo- 
ments ago that 29,000,000 people are engaged in farming, but 
I think there are 34,000,000, and that 35 per cent of all the 
wealth of the country is produced by the farmers of the coun- 
try. How much of that wealth goes into the pocket of the 
farmer? A man with his wife and children, all working in the 
field, from January 1 to December 31 will have maybe enough 
money, in some sections, to buy a calico dress for the wife and 
an orange and a piece of red stick candy for the children at 
Christmas. That is one of the hardships of farm life. We 
ean not expect the people to stay on the farms and work like 
slaves unless they receive just compensation for their labor, 
and they are entitled to the same luxuries and privileges that 
anybody else in this Republic is entitled to. 

I only hope that the Congress of the United States will act 
fundamentally. We have passed a law loaning them money 
for a long period of years, but the farmers will not be able to 
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pay that money back as long as you let the marketing system 
remain as it is wherein the middlemen hold him up and the 
protective tariff robs him on everything he buys, and he can be 
ground down by freight rates from the time he takes the stuff 
to the station until it gets to its destination, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Loztrr]. 

Mr. LOZIPR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, several farm 
relief measures are now pending before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, some of which will probably be reported soon, and I 
hope favorably considered and adopted. Until they are re- 
ported, and until we know definitely their provisions, it will 
serve no useful purpose to discuss them. I shall whole-heart- 
edly support such of these measures as offer substantial or even 
temporary relief to the agricultural classes. But in the limited 
time at my command this afternoon I desire to analyze some of 
the remedies suggested by the President and others and show 
how inadequate these proposed remedies are. I shall speak 
frankly, but in all charity and kindness, because I believe the 
time has come to quit quibbling and look the situation squarely 
in the face. A few weeks ago the President, under the flexible 
provisions of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, increased the 
duty on wheat from 80 cents to 42 cents per bushel, from which 
we are justified in concluding that the President considered a 
high tariff on wheat as an immediate and the most effective 
remedy for existing agricultural distress. 

The President in his December message, in calling attention 
to the nation-wide agricultural distress, said: 

The distress is most acute among those wholly dependent upon one 
crop. Wheat acreage was greatly expanded and has not yet been 
sufficiently reduced. A large amount is raised for export, which has 
to meet the competition in the world market of large amounts raised 
on lands much cheaper and much more productive. 


Here we haye a frank admission from the President that our 
surplus wheat must and does compete in the world markets with 
the surplus stocks of wheat from all other lands, And ob- 
viously the price of our exportable surplus is determined by 
supply and demand and by the strength of the competition in 
these world markets. 


But the President goes farther ond says: 


No complicated scheme of relief, no plan for Government fixing of 
prices, no resort to the Public Treasury will be of any permanent value 
in establishing agriculture Simple and direct methods put under 
operation by the farmer himself are the only real sources for restora- 
tion. 


I construe this language to indicate that the President is 
opposed to the withdrawal or use of any money from the United 
States Treasury to finance plans to increase and stabilize prices 
of farm products. The language of the President further justi- 
fies the conclusion that in his opinion the farmers must work 
out their own salvation with fear and trembling, and without 
Government aid, because our President says “simple and direct 
methods put into operation by the farmer himself are the only 
real sources for restoration.” 

In reply I most respectfully call the attention of the Presi- 
dent to the obvious fact that the farmer is not responsible for 
his present economic plight, but is the victim of adverse, arti- 
ficial economic conditions, largely the result of discriminatory 
legislation, which have limited his markets from year to year 
and compelled him to sell his commodities at prices far below 
fhe cost of production, and which at the same time, through 
the operation of high tariff laws, compel him to buy his sup- 
plies in an exceedingly high and artificially stimulated market. 

The President further stated: 

The acreage of wheat is too large. Unless we can meet the World 
market at a profit, we must stop raising for export. Organtzacton 
would help to reduce acreage. 


Here we have a suggestion from the President that the 
farmer limit his activities, reduce production, and withdraw 
from the world market. I assert that this is not wholesome 
advice, but, on the contrary, we should improve conditions so 
the farmer can sell his wheat in the world market at a profit. 
To give up our export market is to place the farmer at the 
mercy of the consuming public in the United States and bring 
about a condition under which the grain exchanges and specu- 
lators would manipulate and control the market price of wheat 
and other farm products. The export demand is now the only 
thing that prevents the grain speculators and grain exchanges 
from arbitrarily manipulating and completely controlling the 
market price of grain. If we give up our export market we 
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take from the American farmer the last prop by which grain 
prices in the United States may be supported and protected 
from baneful and sinister manipulation by grain gamblers. 

In his special message of January 23, the President re- 
iterated the suggestions made in his annual message, men- 
tioned some temporary relief for the western wheat growers, 
but committed himself to no definite policy and sanctioned no 
plan for general relief, except such as could be obtained from 
the War Finance Corporation in the way of loans; and to this 
good hour the President has not definitely declared his attitude 
toward any of the general farm relief measures now pending, 
and no one knows whether he favors any of the bills that have 
been introduced and which are intended to remedy the present 
unbearable agricultural conditions. The President has dealt 
only in bread generalities, but has proposed no general con- 
structive legislation to relieve the present deplorable and long- 
existing agricultural distress. 

In all fairness may I say, in view of the extreme gravity of 
the situation, it seems to me that our President owes it to the 
people of the United States to suggest some definite, concrete, 
and practical remedies to relieve the nation-wide agricultural 
anemia, or he should at least indicate which of the pending 
bills he favors. The farmers want relief, They are not par- 
ticular from what source that relief comes, so it comes, and 
comes quickly. Congress is desirous of enacting legislation 
that will bring this relief, but many Members are in doubt as 
to which of the pending bills will best meet the situation and 
furnish the greatest relief to the greatest number. The farmers 
are not agreed on which of the pending bills will best solve 
the present perplexing problems, but they are agreed that some 
constructive legislation is necessary, and unless relief comes 
quickly disaster is inevitable, 

Many faithful men in the House and Senate are diligently 
studying these agricultural problems, sincerely seeking light 
from every possible source, because they want to support each 
and every bill that will directly or indirectly aid the farmer 
and rehabilitate American agriculture. I am sure that this is 
the honest desire of a majority of the Members of Congress, 
both Democrats and Republicans. But there is a diversity of 
opinion as. to what legislative measures will furnish the de- 
sired relief. Is it demanding too much when we ask the Presi- 
dent to help us decide on a measure that will afford the greatest 
degree of relief to the agricultural classes? So far no definite 
and comprehensive plan for the relief of agriculture has been 
suggested or approved by the President. As one Member of 
Congress, sincerely desiring to support legislation for the relief 
of the agricultural classes, I want the advice, counsel, and ag- 
gressive cooperation of the President. I want him to “ talk 
turkey“ and toll us what legislation he fayors. 

I say in all kindness that the present administration should 
busy itself more actively in formulating legislation that will 

the farmer, and help him speedily. 

would like for the President to inform Congress and the 
people which of the pending bills, in his opinion, will best aid 
the farmers. But aside from a few indefinite suggestions made 
by the President we are in the dark as to what plan, if any, 
for the relief of the agricultural classes the President favors 
or will approve, 

While we are largely left to conjecture as to the President's 
attitude toward farm-relief legislation, judging from his some- 
what ambiguous utterances, the President's program is lim- 
ride the following negative and, may I say, do-nothing 

es: 
lu) Maintenance and possible increase of the present high 
tariff on wheat. 

(b) Diversification ef crops. 

(c) Abandonment of the export market and reduction of 
acreage so as to produce only enough wheat to feed the people 
of the United States. 

(d) Cooperative marketing. 

(e] No price fixing, directly or indirectly, no aid from 
the Government, and no assistance from the United States 
Treasury. 

These suggestions I will now consider in detail, so far as my 
time will permit. 

For the last generation the advocates of a high protective 
tariff have unceasingly told the farmers that the welfare of 
agricultural classes would be promoted and the market price 
of farm commodities increased by imposing a high tariff on 
wheat and other farm products. The tariff barons and bene- 
ficiaries of special privileges have deluded and deceived the 
Ametiean farmers into the belief that a tariff on wheat would 
increase and maintain the market price of wheat. The failure 
and fallacy of this policy are new clearly demonstrated. The 
emergency tariff of 35 cents per bushel on wheat failed to raise 
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the market price of wheat as much as 1 cent per bushel, and 
from the day the emergency tariff went into effect, May 27, 
1921, — 5 market price of wheat in the United States steadily. 


On September 21, 1922, the Fordney-McOumber Tariff Act be- 
came operative, under which the duty on wheat was fixed at 
80 cents per bushel. From that time to the present there has 
been a steady decline in the price of wheat in our domestic 
markets. It is now a matter of history that these high tariff 
laws haye failed to “turn the trick,” stimulate the domestic 
demand, or substantially increase the market price of wheat, 

When the farmers of this Nation realized that they had been 
“buncoed” by the so-called high tariff on wheat, they called 
the party in power to task, showed that the tariff on wheat was 
a joke, and demanded relief from the horrible condition into 
which they had been plunged by the low price at which they 
were compelled to sell their commodities and the high price they 
were forced to pay for their supplies. 

How did the President and his party answer this appeal? 
Have the farmers received any substantial relief from the pres- 
ent administration or is the present administration committed 
to any definite program for the enactment of constructive legis- 
lation which will relieve the American farmers from the present 
intolerable conditions? What is the reply of the President and 
his party to the appeal that comes up from every agricultural 
district in our Nation? Why, the President says, in effect, 
The tariff on wheat is a good thing; it protects the American 
farmer, it stimulates the demand for and increases the market 
price of our wheats; but the only trouble is, the tariff is not 
high enough; we will give you more tariff, raise the duty from 
30 cents to 42 cents per bushel and then you will see the price 
of wheat advance. Such in substance, but not in words, was 
the reply and logic of the President and his party. 

So with flourish of trumpets the President, by Executive 
proclamation, increased the tariff on wheat from 30 cents to 42 
cents per bushel. This additional tariff of 12 cents per bushel 
was added on the theory that it would automatically stimulate 
demand and increase the domestic price of wheat at least 12 
cents per bushel. Mr, President, your rule sounds good but it 
has not worked and will not work. The American farmers now 
realize that the tariff on wheat is a confidence game which the 
party in power has played upon the agricultural classes, The 
so-called tariff on wheat is a delusion and a snare intended by 
those who advocate it to lull the farmers of America into a 
sense of security—put them to sleep as it were—while the man- 
ufacturer systematically extorts from them hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually in the form of increased cost on the 
necessary supplies bought by the farmers. 

The American farmers now realize that a tariff on wheat, 
however high, will not solve farmers’ troubles, because we 
produce a surplus of wheat and its price is regulated by the 
natural law of supply and demaad in the open markets of the 
world. No thoughtful person who hag studied the first princi- 
ples of sound economics and who will take the time to observe 
market conditions, will now seriously contend that a tariff of 
30 cents or 42 eents per bushel on wheat will materially help 
the farmer out in his present predicament, because our surplus 
is sold in Liverpool, England, and other great world markets, 
where it comes inte competition with the surplus wheat from 
Argentina, anada, Egypt, Russia, India, and the Balkan 
States. 

In this statement I am supported by President Coolidge, 
who in his annual message said: 


A large amount (of wheat) is raised for export which hag to meet 
the competition in the world market of large amounts raised on lands 
much cheaper and much more prodnetive. 


Secretary Wallace in bis annual report for 1923 said: 


The world wheat production is too great in proportion to the re- 
stricted consumption. The great wheat producing area in the United 
States, Canada, Argentine, and Australia increased their annual ex- 
ports 336,000,000 bushels. At the present time the exports of wheat 
from these countries are more than twice their pre-war exports and 
more than compensate the former exports from Russia and the Danube 
Basin and the decreased Indian exports. 


Secretary Wallace recognized that the increase of produc- 
tion the world over vitally influenced and materially reduced 
the price of wheat In the United States. 

In a report made November 39, 1023, by Secretary Wallace 
to the President on “the wheat situation” the Secretary uses 
this significant language: 

The price which the farmer of the United States receives for his 
wheat is determined largely by the world’s supply of wheat. As ex- 
porters, farmers in the United States receive for wheat the price paid 
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in the world markets less the cost or charges for placing wheat or flour 
in those markets, Chicago prices follow closely the price in Liverpool 
and other large world markets, and farm prices follow closely Chi- 
cago prices, 


This is not Democratic testimony, but the official statement 
made by Secretary Wallace, an orthodox Republican, to Presi- 
dent Coolidge, an orthodox Republican President. But, never- 
theless, the Secretary states the rule very accurately and very 
forcibly, which is that the farm prices of wheat are determined 
by the Chicago prices, and the Chicago prices are determined 
by the prices which prevail in Liverpool and other world 
markets. 

Mr. George N. Peek, president of the Moline Plow Co., recently 
broadcasted from the radio stations of the Corn Belt farm 
dailies a series of lectures in which he advocated the enactment 


of legislation to relieve the acute agricultural distress. These | 


lectures were also printed in many farm and livestock papers. 
I quote from the eighth of the series, in whieh Mr. Peek said: 


The real trouble with the American farmer is that the price he 
receives for the great products of which we export a surplus, such as 
wheat, cotton, livestock, etc., is determined in the markets of 
the world where the American farmer must meet the competition 
of the cheap laborer in foreign countries, where the standards of living 
are far below ours. It is the price of the surplus that determines the 
price of the whole crop. Wverything the farmer buys, he must buy in 


America, where industry and labor are protected by the tariff and the 


restriction of immigration. No amount of diversification will cure this 
basic fault. 


Here we have a very clear and comprehensive statement of 
he universal rule which determines the price our farmers re- 
eive for their surplus products. 

I quote from Trade Information Bulletin No. 177, issued by 
the United States Department of Commerce, over which the 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, a distinguished Republican, presides: 

Northwest Europe is the principal market for farm products from the 
United States. * * Farm products from the United States meet 
in northwest Europe the keenest competition from the farm products of 
other countries Agricultural products are the most valuable 
crop in the export trade from the United States. They comprise ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the value of all domestic exports. Of the 
value of all agricultural exports about 80 per cent go to Burope. 
* è è The United Kingdom is by far the chief market for agricul- 
tural products from the United States. 


And yet our President suggests that we reduce our wheat 
production to such an extent as to have no wheat for export. 

I quote from resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange, with a membership of 17,500 farmers, 
at a convention in Fargo, N. Dak., January 16, 1924: 


Under present conditions the grain grower has no control over his 
cost or over his selling price. He must sell in the world’s markets, but 
is not permitted to trade in the same markets. He must buy in a nar- 
row market and pay profit margin guaranteed by a tariff from which 
he derives no benefit, * * Stabilisation of domestic prices of all 
industrial products, except farm products, was Secured by special tariff 
legislation admittedly in excess of industrial requirements. The farmer, 
though the chief victim of such legislation, secures none of its benefits. 
He must sell his grain in the world’s markets in competition with for- 
eign costs of production, but he is not permitted to buy or exchange his 
products in the same markets for the articles which enter into his own 
cost of production. 


In this connection I call attention to a quotation from the 
manager of the Montana Wheat Growers’ Association as fol- 
lows: 


It is a well recognized fact that the price received for the farmer’s 
exported surplus determines the price of that portion going on the 
domestic market. 


In an appeal recently issued by the Colorado Wheat Growers’ 
Association it was said: 


American farm products, necessarily produced in surplus quantities, 
must therefore be sold at low world’s prices, while all other articles 
of American products are carefuly protected on a higher price basis. 
The farmer sells on a world basis, buys on a much higher protected 
basis, and fails. 


I quote from resolution of the North Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association: 


It is a well known fact, which recently was again demonstrated with 
respect to the duty on wheat, that a tariff is inoperative with an 
unregulated and uncontrolled surplus, maintained in the hands of 
independent dealers scattered through the country, all selling basic 
Liverpool prices, in competition with each other in the world’s market. 
This in time fixes the domestic price, regardess of the tariff. 
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It would be a waste of time to elaborate further on this self- 
evident and universal economic rule. 

Wheat grown by the high-priced intelligent laborer of Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, or Minnesota, on 
land worth $200 or $300 per acre, must be sold in the world 
markets in competition with wheat grown on the cheap lands 
of Argentina or produced by peasants or pauper labor in 
Europe and Asia. Except as to gluten content there is but 
little, if any, difference in the food value of wheat grown 
on high-priced American land and that grown on the vast 
plains of Russia by an ignorant peasantry whose backs have 
borne the burden of unspeakable tyranny for a thousand 
years. Indeed, in the world market, to which all surplus 
stocks of wheat find their way, it is practically impossible to 
distinguish wheat grown in America from wheat grown else- 
where, except by a chemical analysis which only millers, and 
but few millers, make. 

As unrestrained flood waters from rivers overflow the valleys 
and are so mingled with waters from the melting mountain 
snows, the summer showers, and perennial springs that they 
lose their identity, become indistinguishable, and meet on a level 
and are mingled in mother ocean, so the surplus food products 
of all nations become indistinguishable and are measured by 
the same price standards in the great markets of the world. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. My time is limited. When I have presented 
what I have in mind, then I will yield. 

It is very evident that the American farmer can not continue 
to produce wheat at present prices, which not only afford no 
profit but fail to return the cost of production. What, then, is 
the solution of this perplexing problem? From the President 
and some other sources comes the suggestion that the farmer 
grow less wheat and use his land for the growing of other crops. 

There is some merit in this plan, but it will afford no ade- 
quate relief for obvious reasons—first, if a very considerable 
portion of the land now devoted to wheat growing should be 
planted to other crops, there would be a surplus of such other 
crops and a consequent decline in their market value. Under 
this plan, while we might avoid producing an excessive surplus 
of wheat, we would most certainly produce an excessive sur- 
plus of some other crops, which would unstabilize the market 
price of such other crops. In other words, the farmer would 
then have too great a surplus of other crops, which would 
mean a loss as sure and certain as his losses from overproduc- 
tion of wheat. 

Tke President loses sight of the fact that the wheat farm- 
ers have already diversified their crops as much as soil and 
climatic conditions will permit. I quote from resolutions 
adopted at a convention of the Equity Cooperative Exchange, 
an organization consisting of 17,500 farmers: 


lt is urged in some quarters, as a remedy to the agricultural de- 
pression, that farmers curtail production, withdraw from the foreign 
wheat market, and engage in stock raising and dairying—in other 
words, diversify. This suggestion ignores the fact that most wheat 
growers are already diversifying as much as the nature of their soll, 
climatic conditions, the help at their disposal, and marketing facilities 
will permit. Our surplus packing products must also be liquidated 
in foreign markets, and present returns to the stock raiser leave him 
in no better position than the grain grower. Yet agricultural produc- 
tion in the United States has barely kept up with the increase in 
population. Outside of the United States millions of people are clam- 
oring for bread and foodstuffs, and hundreds of millions have never 
tasted wheat bread. Other industries, through their sales agencies, 
are extending their markets abroad. Why not the farmer? Individ- 
ually he is helpless, but collectively and through the agency of 
a Government export corporation tbe farmer’s foreign market could 
be materially improved and extended. 


In the second place, millions of acres of land now utilized 
for and adapted to wheat growing are not adapted to the 
growing of other grain crops and are not suitable for diversified 
farming. While in many portions of the United States the 
lands may be profitably used for diversified farming, there are 
vast stretches of “wheat lands” primarily adapted to the 
growing of wheat but practically valueless for dairying or for 
the growing of corn or for diversified farming. This is par- 
ticularly true as regards the semiarid region of the West, the 
far-flung southwestern plains, and the almost limitless plateaus 
in the Northwest. To cease to grow wheat on this character 
of lands is to allow them to revert to their primeval state, 
and where now golden grain glimmers in the sunshine and 
bends before the restless winds, human habitations will disap- 
pear, the inhospitable desert will return and claim its own. 

Millions of acres of what are now productive wheat lands 
were considered valueless for any agricultural purpose until 
seeded to wheat. Then it was discovered that these far- 
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flung arid and seemingly nonproductive lands were well 
adapted to the profitable growing of wheat. By experimenta- 
tion we learned that these were “ wheat lands,” Men began to 
stir this seemingly lifeless soil and it responded with rich 
harvests that not only satisfied the hunger of millions but 
tremendously increased the wealth of the world. 

Soil and climatic conditions render this land suitable for the 
profitable growing of wheat, but not for the growing of other 
grain. crops or for diversified farming, The owners of these 
lands have no choice, and no other alternative; they must 
either grow wheat or grow nothing on these lands, 

If the farmers in central and western Kansas and throughout 
the semiarid West follow the advice of these would-be economic 
experts and discontinue the growing of wheat, millions of acres 
of land will go to pasturage, with a resultant loss of nine- 
tenths of the rural population in those regions. Ranch lands 
that in years gone by supported only one family will now sup- 
port a dozen families when utilized for wheat growing, if the 
farmer had a stable market and is freed from the handicap 
under which he now labors. It is supreme folly to suggest 
diversified farming as a remedy for the acute distress of the 
wheat farmers, because relentless climatic and soil conditions 
and the scarcity of rainfall set Immovable barriers to the intro- 
duction of diversified farming in practically all of the great 
wheat belts of America. 

It is amusing to read some of the panaceas suggested by 
hothouse economists to alleviate existing acute and chronic 
agricultural distress. One learned gentleman advises the 
Kansas farmers to quit growing wheat and grow cantaloupes. 
He reveals to a distressed and wondering world the secret of 
how much money a certain Kansas man made on 20 acres of 
cantaloupes, and he would have Kansas cease to be a great 
wheat producing State and become the cantaloupe center of 
the universe. This is a sample of the medicine many college 
professors and quack political economists are making for the 
consumption of the people of the great wheat growing dis- 
tricts of America. Probably it has not occurred to this wise eco- 
nomic specialist that not one out of ten thousand acres of west- 
ern wheat land is adapted te the profitable growing of canta- 
loupes; and if only a comparatively small portion of the wheat 
lands in Kansas and the Northwest could be profitably used for 
growing cantaloupes and should be utilized for that purpose, 
the crop in one year, if it could be preserved in cold storage 
and marketed as needed, would be more than sufficient to 
supply the world with cantaloupes for a generation. This 
wise economic diagnosticlan would have 100,000,000 canta- 
loupes grow where only one had grown before, and if Kansas 
land were adapted to the profitable and extensive growing of 
cantaloupes, and if his advice should be followed, he might 
prevent an overproduction of wheat, but he would bring about 
an overproduction of cantaloupes that would tax the trans- 
portation, cold storage, and warehouse facilities of the Nation, 
and make these luscious melons so cheap that the Harvey eat- 
ing houses could serve cantaloupes at a cent each, or 10 cents 
a 

We are asked to listen to President Coolidge, Julius Barnes, 
industrial magnates, Wall Street operators, protective tariff 
barons, and hothouse professional politicians discourse on 
the necessity of diversified farming which they offer as a 
panacea for all agricultural ills. Little they know about 
the subject. Tell me, E pray you, how the Wisconsin dairy 
farmer can diversify his farming operations? What a stu- 
pendous failure he would make if he should attempt to grow 
wheat and corn in commercial quantities, He may make a 
success in dairying because his lands are adapted to dairying 
purposes and are not adapted for the growing of wheat and corn 
in commercial quantities, In like manner the wheat farmer 
on the great Western and Northwestern. uplift are forced to 
grow wheat because soil and climatic conditions render. dairy- 
ing or diversified farming impracticable and unprofitable, 
bisa isan lands are particularly adapted for the growing of 
whea: 

Who knows best what crops the lands are best adapted to 
growing, the President, the Wall Street money kings, the col- 
lege professor, the professional politicians, the candidate for 
office, or the practical farmer who lives on the land, tills it, 
nurses it, and coaxes it into productivity? These professional 
politicians and would-be agricultural experts would have us 
believe that the western and northwestern farmers are so 
dense and dull that in 50 years they have not found out what 
their lands are best adapted to produce with profit. 

Another class of economic experts, many of whom have no 
practical experience and probably could not tell the difference 
between a growing crop of wheat and a crop of soy beans, tell 
the farmers that they must reduce the production of wheat. 


The suggestion that the farmers produce only enough wheat to 
supply the domestic demand—that is, feed the people of the 
United States—if followed would afford no worth-while relief — 
for obvious reasons, In the first place, the farmers can not, 
definitely determine in advance the amount of wheat they will, 
produce from year to year. Of course, they can reduce the 
acreage, but they can not control the seasons and conditions 
which vitally affect production. It is fundamental that the 
yield of any crop largely depends on the weather—rainfall, 
snows, the seasons, and crop conditions generally. The sea- 
son may be a bad one—too little or too much rainfall, no snow 
to protect the wheat from excessive cold, and alternate freez- 
ing and thawing; the growth may be impaired and the produc- 
tion reduced by red rust, black rust, or other factors resulting 
from unfavorable weather conditions. The growing crop may 
be attacked by the green bug, the chinch bug, Hessian fly, or 
other pests, One or more of these causes will be sufficient to 
materially reduce production. 

It follows, therefore, that, plan as they may, the farmers 
can not determine in advance the amount of wheat or other 
grain crops that may be produced in any given year. The 
manufacturer can definitely determine in advance just what 
the production of his mills shall be in any given year. He can 
plan to produce a certain quantity of commodities and no more, 
but the farmer is very differently situated, because the element 
of chance enters yery largely into the problem of grain pro- 
duction. 

This advice to curtail production will not only work the 
economic ruin of the farmers, but the adoption of this policy 
would be a crime against humanity. As I have shown, the 
farmer can not control seasons, moisture, crop conditions, or the 
quantity of grain that may be produced from a given acreage. 
If the farmers should attempt to follow the advice of these 
economic quacks, materially reduce the acreage, and plan te 
produce only sufficient foodstuffs to feed the people of tha 
United States grave consequences must inevitably result. Under 
such a plan when the harvest is over the farmers and the 
co: public would learn that the production per acre 
and the gross production fall far short of the anticipated yield, 
and the total production might not be over a third or one-half 
of the expected production. As a result, instead of there be- 
ing enough grain to feed the people of the United States wa 
would prebably have not more than one-half or two-thirds 
enough for that purpose. What results? Famine, hunger, 
widespread distress, and national calamity. We would then 
have to import wheat from Canada, Argentina, and other 
countries to feed our people. Do you want to be responsible 
for a condition of this character? Will you advocate a policy 
that will probably cause gaunt famine to stalk abroad over 
our fair land, as it periodically visits India, China, Russia, 
and other nations, taking as its toll millions of men, women, 
and children made in the image and after the likeness of the 
God of all the earth? 

While the great farm organizations are laboring zealously to 
establish our domestic markets on an American basis and far 
in advance of the present market prices, none of these organi- 
zations favor an abandonment of our export markets. They 
recognize that supply and demand in the world markets ara 
vital factors in the fixation of domestic prices, but they ara 
seeking to mimimize the hitherto dominating influence of world 
market conditions, in so far as that is possible, and to stimulate 
our domestic markets, all of which is commendable, and, within 
reasonable limits, workable. In fact, relief is being sought 
under plans which will dispose of our surplus farm products 
in the world markets at the best possible prices obtainable; 
but no matter what legislation may be enacted world conditions 
and world markets will continue to be important factors in tha 
profitable marketing of our domestic agricultural products. 

Those who advocate this policy of radical, restricted produc- 
tion are sanctioning a system which will often, in all probability, 
result in the production of a supply of foodstuffs wholly in- 
adequate to satisfy the hunger of our domestic population. The 
national welfare and every sound principle of public policy cry 
out in opposition to a plan which, if followed, may bring our 
people face to face with famine. 

When this proposal is carefully analyzed, its hideous con- 
sequences are so apparent that he who runs may read. When 
fully understood, I believe this policy will not be advocated by 
any persons except those whose hearts are void of human 
sympathy and whose souls are seared with the white-hot 
branding iron of selfishness. 

No, gentlemen, we must not unduly and unnecessarily limit 
or restrict the production of grain and foodstuffs in the United 
States, Every principle of reason, common sense, and pru- 
dence suggests that we should produce each year more food- 
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stuffs. than are reasonably sufficient to supply our domestic 
demands. Unless we plan to produce a very considerable sur- 
plus each year we will not be assured of a sufficient supply 
to feed our own people. It should be the fixed policy of 
this Nation to produce a surplus of foodstuffs each year—to 
use such part as may be necessary for our own needs and for 
the surplus we should provide markets abroad. 

The American farmer, when he considers the consequences 
not only to himself but to the people of the United States, will 
never sanction our withdrawal from the world markets. Let 
us encourage the farmer to produce not only enough grain and 
other foodstuffs to feed the people of the United States but a 
surplus to sell in the great markets of the world. To give up 
the export markets is to curtail radically farming activities. 

Tf the farmer makes a profit it must be on his surplus prod- 
ucts. The larger the surplus the greater his profit, and the 
smaller his surplus the smaller his profit. Under normal con- 
ditions this rule is dependable and fundamentally sound. 

In every line of business, until the output has reached a 
certain point, the cost of production and overhead expense 
exceed the returns from the sale of the manufactured prod- 
ucts. If the production be increased to a certain point, the 
returns equal the cost of production and the overhead expenses; 
and if the production be further increased, the business will, 
wnder normal conditions, show a profit, and thereafter the 
greater the production the greater the profit. To illustrate: 
Very frequently on the first $100,000 worth of goods a factory 
turns out, the cost of production and overhead expense exceed 
the sale price ef the factory output. When the production 
reaches the $200,000 mark the returns equal the cost of pro- 
duction and overhead expenses combined, and thereafter profits 
gecrue from all additional production, and the greater the 
production thereafter the greater the profit. 

The manufacturer dares not limit the output, because quan- 
tity or capacity production affords him his only reasonable 
chance to make a profit; that is, the only method by which his 
profits can be made to outrun the cost of production and over- 
head expense. Most manufacturing plants are constructed to 
produce a certain volume of commodities. If a plant is oper- 
ated only to one-half of its capacity, a loss is inevitable. What 
would the manufacturers say if the President should advise 
them to reduce their otitput to one-half, one-third, or one- 
fourth of the capacity of their plants? They would reply that 
only by quantitative production and by running their plants to 
their full eapacity could their business be eonducted profitably. 
The manufacturers would say, and properly so, “ Instead of 
reducing the output from our plants, thereby inevitably increas- 
ing the cost of each article produced, let us enlarge our market 
and increase our sales so the fixed overhead expense may be 
apportioned to 50,000 rather than 25,000 manufactured articles.” 

In like manner the farmer’s profit depends on the surplus he 
produces and sells, Up to a certain point the eost of produc- 
tion and overhead expense exceed the return frem the sale 
of his commodities. By increasing his surplus products to a 
certain point he is able to balance his budget; that is, the 
overhead expense and cost of production equal the returns 
from the sale of his commodities. Beyond this point, by 
increasing production he begins to earn a little profit, and 
thereafter the more commodities he produees and markets the 
greater his net earnings. à 

This rule is immutable so long as a farmer is able to sell his 
commodities aboye the cost of production; but if times are so 
abnormal that his commodities sell for less than the cost of 
producing them, he registers a loss on all he produces, whether 
that production be great or small. To ask a farmer not to 
produce a surplus is to deny to him equal rights and equal 
opportunities in the race for gain. Every farm is capable ‘of 
producing a certain amount of food products. The farm has a 
- capacity limit the same as a mill, factory, or other business 
plant; and the farmer is as much interested in operating his 
plant te its full eapacity as Is the merehant or manufacturer, 
and he is as much interested in quantitative production as is 
the man engaged in other industrial or commercial. pursuits. 
To insist on a farmer giving up his right to operate his plant 
to its full capacity is to deny him a fundamental and necessary 
economic privilege withheld from no other occupation. 

By such a policy you are discrimimating against the farmer 
and denying him equal rights and equal opportunity. Xow say 
to those engaged in manufacturing and commerce, * You may 
operate your factories and plants to their full capacity and 
produce large surplus stocks, to dispose of which you may not 
only enlarge the domestic demand but you may carry your 
commodities to foreign lands and sell them in the markets of 
the world.” 


You then turn around and tell the farmer that he must go on 
a vacation, take a rest, curb his initiative, limit his industry, 
take his hands from the plow, no longer produce a surplus,‘ no 
longer run his farm plant to its full capacity, forego the great 
world markets, and limit his energies so as to produce commodi- 
ties sufficient only to feed the American people. To invoke 
this system is to place the American farmer in a strait- 
jacket and to limit, yea, destroy, his productive capacity; 
and this at a time when millions of starving men, women, 
and children are stretehing their bony hands across the 
seas, crying for the bread the American farmer could and 
voun produce if such production did not mean an ever-increas- 

loss. 

For 75 years the manufacturing classes have thus erected a 
Chinese wall around the United States, denying to the common 
people—the consumer—the God-given right to buy their com- 
modities in the cheapest markets. Now, the representatives of 
this same favored class seek to close the doors of export to 
the farmer and build a Chinese wall around the United States 
which will shut out the American farmer from the markets 
of the world and compe! him to depend entirely for the sale of 
his products on the domestic demand. Instead of further re- 
stricting the markets for American farm products let us en- 
large these markets. As the American manufacturer, operating 
his plants to full capacity, increasing his production enormously, 
is now invading the markets of the world and selling his manu- 
factured products in the remote corners of the earth, so the 
American farmer has the God-given and inalienable right to 
operate his farm to its full capacity and to produce an ever- 
increasing surplus of grain and other foodstuffs not only to 
supply the domestic demand but to sell in foreign markets to 
which the surplus commodities of all nations inevitably flow in 
obedience to sound economic principles and immutable natural 
laws. You have no right to shackle the productive energies of 
the agricultural classes. You have no right to circumscrihbe the 
activities of the farmer. You have no right to set arbitrary 
limits to the quantity of grain and other foodstuffs that he 
may produce. It is an insult to say to the farmer “ Produce 
just enough foodstuffs to feed the people of the United States.” 
It is an outrage to deny him access to the world markets. This 
policy will inevitably reduce the American farmers to a condi- 
tion of servitude and hopeless impotence. 

Therefore let us enlarge the farmer’s markets; let us give 
him a chance to sell his food products in every land to which 
our manufactured commodities go. Let our ships, that carry 
the finished products of our industrial skill to South America, 
Europe, and the Orient, also carry in their holds the food 
products from the American farms, thereby bringing to the 
pockets of our farmers a substantial part of the wealth that 
other nations are each year paying for foodstuffs. 

May I repeat what I have several times stated on the floor 
of this House, that in the future the wealthiest nation will be 
the nation that eaptures and holds the greatest portion of the 
world’s commerce? If our country is to maintain her present 
exalted station as the financial mistress of the world, it be- 
hooves us to plan quickly and wisely a conquest of the world’s 
markets. Our agricultural, industrial, and commercial su- 


premacy depend on our sending the products from our farms, 


factories, mountains, mines, and plains overseas in exchange 
for the tremendous wealth and treasure now in process of de- 
velopment in the remote regions of the world. 

Providence gave to the American people a far-flung region 
of boundless productivity. It was never intended that the re- 
sources of this great Nation should slumber in an undeveloped 
state when there is a world-wide demand for the produets of 
our soil. The present generation of American farmers have not 
only the legal but the moral right to stir our fertile fields inte 
generous productivity. By no legal or ethical principle should 
we expect the agricultural classes to limit their activities and 
produce merely à sufficient quantity of foodstuffs to satisfy 
the appetite of the peeple of the United States alone. We 
should not deny to them the priceless privilege of contesting 
with the farmers of other nations for a substantial division of 
the markets of the world. The eommercial, industrial, and pro- 
fessional classes in the United States should cooperate with the 
agricultural classes in this struggle for the world markets, 
We should seek out and open up new markets for our agricul- 
tural commodities and make adequate provision for economical 
transportation of those commodities to both old and new 
markets, 

In elosing let me state two propositions which to me appear 
te be self-evident: 

First, we have reached the period in our national development 
where the output from our mills and factories can not longer 
be absorbed by the American people, and the manufaeturing in- 
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3 of this Nation, if they are to continue to grow, must 
look out foreign markets to absorb their surplus products, 

Second, we haye reached the point in our agricultural develop- 
ment where our production of grain and other foodstuffs 
is and will continue to be largely in excess of the needs of 
our domestic population, and if American agriculture is to 
prosper in the future we must stimulate the foreign demand 
for our agricultural commodities and we must open up new 
markets in regions to which we have not heretofore shipped our 
farm products, Moreover, we must provide more efficient and 
less wasteful marketing facilities, and a cheaper system for the 
transportation of our farm commodities to our domestic and 
foreign markets. 

We are standing now at the forks of the road; one leads 
to agricultural decay and industrial and commercial isola- 
tion; the other leads to permanent agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial prosperity. By following this last-mentioned road 
we may with reasonable assurance hope for a conquest of the 
world's markets and thereby establish for all times the pre- 
eminence of the United States in those activities on which the 
welfare and happiness of mankind depend. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? [After a pause.) The Chair 
bears none. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been 
here 7 years and I have been a pretty close observer. I have 
witnessed to-day one of the most ridiculous situations that has 
risen in this House’s membership since I haye been reading 
its history. 

We have on the District of Columbia Committee 21 members; 
it is one of the 21-member committees. There are 12 Re- 
publicans, less one vacancy, and 9 Democrats and we had a 
bill up here the other day where there was quite a difference 
of opinion concerning it. There was a minority report against 
it filed by the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
Ir. UNDERHILL]; there was a minority report filed against it 
by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Josr] 
and there was about a. 27-page printed minority report filed 
against it by myself. There was another member of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kunz], 
who is unalterably opposed to it; there was another Member of 
this House from Illinois, the distinguished gentleman [Mr. 
Serovt], who until recently has been a hard-working member 
of that committee, who is likewise unalterably opposed to the 
bill. And we asked on a 85-page bill two hours for general 
debate. We were denied it and we were forced to consider 
that bill without one single minute of general debate against 
it. Not a minute. We were not allowed one minute of general 
debate on a bill which has been denominated by at least a half 
dozen members of the committee as Bolshevistic, and we re- 
sorted to our rights; we used the rules of this House, the 
parliamentary rules, to keep that committee from ramming 
that vicious legislation down the throat of Congress. 

What are the rules for? They are good rules, they have been 
in existence 100 years. They are to protect just such a situa- 
tion as this, a minority against a brute majority that is trying 
to deprive them of their rights. We resorted to the rules, the 
rules of the House that you Members have passed for our 
benefit. 

They are our tools, just as much our tools here as the saw 
and hammer are the tools of a carpenter. They are what we 
daily use in transacting business here, and we resorted to those 
rules and kept them from passing that pernicious bill that day. 
What did they do? Did they wait regularly to take it up some 
other time? No; the newspapers said they were going to the 
Rules Committee this morning to get a rule, and I appeared 
before the Rules Committee this morning to see what kind of a 
rule they were asking for, and, to my surprise, they were 
not asking for a rule to make in order any legislation from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, if you please, and 
not a member from that District of Columbia Committee ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules in behalf of a rule, not 
one. But who did I find there? The gentleman from Ohlo 
(Mr. Beca] asking for a rule, not to make a bill in order that 
came from the District of Columbia Committee but to make 
in order an entirely different special bill of his own that he 
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had introduced as a substitute, if you please. Mr. Brae is not 
a member of the District Committee. Not a member, I say 
not one of the 11 Republicans and not one of the 9 Democrats 
on the committee appeared there in behalf of any rule to make 
in order Mr. Brce’s substitute, but Mr. Bece, an outsider, ap- 
peared and asked the committee to give a rule to make in order 
not District legislation from the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee but a certain substitute of his own that embraced Dis- 
trict legislation that should be first considered by the District 
Committee, and in that connection there appeared before the 
Rules Committee this morning four members of the District of 
Columbia Committee urging them not to give a rule. 

Four to nothing, it was. There was Mr, UNDERHILE. Mr. 
UNDERHILL appeared, asking them not to give the rule. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I think you had better state it as it is. 

Mr. BLANTON. How was it different? 

Mr. SNELL, He said he was in favor of the rule, and that 
it should be considered and the House should have a chance to 
vote on it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to put his minority report in my 
remarks to show you. He says, “It is a Bolshevik bill.” 

Mr. SNELL. Your original statement was wrong, was it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. My original statement was that he is 
just as much against that Begg bill as the other. He would 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. It is not necessary for you to yell at me in 
that way. I can hear you without your yelling. Your original 
statement was wrong. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it was not wrong. You are not going 
to put that in my remarks, because I did not yield to you for it. 

Mr. SNELL. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I will not yield for a question, because 
the gentleman is discourteous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules ought to be courteous if he asks a gentleman to yield, 
He is chairman of the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is a courteous question I will yield. 

1 Sr RH You do not need to yield to me unless you haye 

a min 
Mr. BLANTON. I do not yield to the gentleman if he asks 
it in that way. 
I know why Mr. UNp nil said what he did. He knew he 
was going to be “ steam rollered.” He said if the Rent Commis- 
sion was to be extended at all he thought it ought to be ex- 
tended for only a year. But he is just as much against that 
bill as ever. You read his remarks that I will put in the 
Recorp. He says it is unconstitutional, in the first place, and 
it is depriving people of their property without due process of 
law. He says it is Bolshevistie and ought not to pass. 

I am talking to the people of the United States, not to this 
little handful of Members here. I want this Recorp to go out 
to the people of the United States to see what Congress is 
pushing down their throats by a rule. The people read the 
Record. Forty thousand of them will read this Recorp. They 
will find out what you are doing. 

Mr. WHEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; because I know the distinguished 
gentleman will ask a question that is pertinent. 

Mr. WEFALD. Does the gentleman think that the country 
is going to believe that the committee is going to pass out a 
rule that will foster Bolshevism? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr, WEFALD. Thank you. 

Mr, BLANTON. You know why? They would not have 
done it until lately, But we have two delegations here now 
that are running things, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The news- 
papers say that they have formed a bloc to pass this piece of 
bolshevistic legislation, and with two whole State delegations 
forming a bloc, God knows what is going to become of the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. WEFALD. That means they have captured the Rules 
Committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course they have got a generalissimo on 
the Rules Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may I have two minutes 
more? 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
two minutes more. 
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Mr. BLANTON. You have got your main generalissimo of 
your bolshevistic delegation on that committee. He is a fine 
man, however, and he has courage, and he has got the guts 
to vote for many things that are right. 

Mr. WEFALD. Then if the gentleman is right, the tendency 
of Congress is bolshevistic? 


Mr. BLANTON, They are continually passing laws of a 
bolsheyistic character that our forefathers never dreamed of 
when they framed the Constftution. I ask my colleagues to 
read every word that I shall put in the Recorn to-night in 
regard to this matter. I want you to see the different posi- 
tion that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae] took in 1919 
on this bil. He was a distinguished statesman then. He said 
the wildest Bolshevik in the United States would not propose 
legislation as wild as this was, and for help he yielded to 
our friend from Maine [Mr. Hersey]. I wish you would read 
the sound doctrine he gives. 

Read Mr. Hemsey’s speech. He had Mr. Moon’s speech be- 
fore us and quoted wise advice from that splendid statesman 
from Tennessee whom we used to have here. I want you to 
read what Mr. Moon said about it then—bolshevistic doctrine 
that would sooner or later destroy the Constitution of the 
United States if it were kept up. [Applause.] 

From a personal standpoint, I know that every Member of 
Congress feels that he has been outraged and robbed by the 
Jandlords of Washington. All of us haye paid more rental 
than we should. All of us have been imposed upon. It is 
human nature to want to get even. It is human nature to 
want to hit back at them. But as legislators can we afford 
to do it? Can we afford to be guided by personal spleen and 
animosity? 

I know that the Rent Commission has lowered the rental 
of some prominent Congressmen and some prominent Senators. 
And it is charged that the Rent Commission has raised the 
rental on other tenants who are not persons of influence. If 
the Rent Commission has lowered the rent for any of us, are 
such Members in a position to vote on this question wholly 
without bias and without prejudice? No judge or juror can 
sit in a case where he has had the slightest pecuniary interest, 
or where he has the slightest bias in favor of or prejudice 
against any of the parties whose interests are involved. 

THE SOLE QUESTION 

There is but one question. Is this proposed legislation wise, 
and is it needed? That is what we must answer to the country. 
Is a rule needed? In asking for reasonable debate, were the 
opponents unreasonable? And in denying all debate, were the 
proponents unreasonable? And is the bill so important that it 
should displace other legislation? 

Let us look to the record of Congress and to previous posi- 
tions on this question taken by leading statesmen of the coun- 
try. I find none stronger against the principle of it than that 
so logically taken and expressed by the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Brad] in October, 1919. -The Rent Commission bill had 
gone to conference and the conferees had put into it provisions 
that shocked this expounder of the Constitution from Ohio, 
On October 4, 1919, the following occurred: 

RENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. Haven. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report upon the 
bill H. R. 8624, to amend an act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supplies, and controlling the @istribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel,” approved August 10, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Towa calls up a conference report 
upon the bill H. R. 8624, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. Broo, Mr. Speaker, I reservé all points of order against the bill 
and each section thereof. 

The Spnaxwr. The gentleman from Ohio reserves all points of order. 


I quote certain excerpts from positions then taken, illustra- 
tive of the fact that not only the winds, but statesmen from 
Ohio as well, radically change from straight ahead to right 
about face, 

WHAT MR, BEGG SAID IN OCTOBER, 1919 

Mr. Beco. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, * * * I 
have had some experience in going about this city in trying to find a 
home in which to keep my little family. I visited no less than 50 or 
60 apartments. The prices that they ask for a little four or five room 
apartment is twice as much as it is in New York City or Chicago, and 
on investigation and in going to the bottom of the thing I have discov- 
ered in every single instance it it not the individual who has his dol- 
lars invested in the property with whom you deal, but almost always 
some irresponsible agent who has leased the property prior to this time 
and now he is holding it out for subleasing. I should like to pass this 
bill with an amendment so as to kill the sublessor of this city instanter. 
[Applause.] As this bill is drawn the subleseor has tenure of life for 


three more years. As this bill is drawn the owner of the property 
surrenders his control as to who shall occupy it; and I do not believe 
this Congress has gone so far astray or has become so blinded to the 
sacredness of property rights that it is willing to surrender a man's 
control of his property to an irresponsible sublessor for a period of 
three years, I can cite you instances in this town where I tried to find 
a home for myself where the owners of the property have had arbi- 
trarily taken over from them the control of their property, and have 
had arbitrarily forced upon them a contract of lease to an irresponsible 
sublessor for 30 apartments in this apartment house, and this sublessor 
is paying $65 a month and has furnished those apartments with a lot 
of cheap furniture, and I will guarantee to furnish every single apart- 
ment she has in there at $500 per apartment, and I will make money, 
and this woman is subleasing those apartments for $175 a month and 
is having them filled by transients. 
+ * „ . * * 
I know that the proponents of the bill will come in and say to us, 
well, this commission and this bill prevents subleasing for any more 
than the amount pald by the lessor unless you get specific permission 
of the commission. Now, I grant tbat is true in this bill, but I ask 
you men, most of whom are attorneys, how long will it take the legiti- 
mate owners of this property of which I am speaking—and it is only a 
specimen of a condition—how long do you think it will take them to 
get control of their own property away from this sublessor if they have 
to go through the hands of the commission and then it is carried on 
appeal to the courts of the District of Columbia? 

Why, they will be in control of that property for a longer time than 
this law is written for—three years. * If I rent a property for 
a family residence, and the man converts it into a boarding house, I 
maintain that the sacredness of property rights ought to permit me to 
dispossess him at the end of the contract period I have rented it for, 

. * . s + * * 

Let me show you what happens when a subleaser has control of a 
number of apartments against the owner’s will, if you please. The 
contract being forced upon the owner of the property is mot a contract, 
according to the definition given to us in all the books of law, to the 
effect, that a contract means the mutual agreement ef two minds getting 
together on a proposition for a specified time. That is mot the condi- 
tion in this city to-day with these subletters under the law as it is 
written, because the owners of the buildings de not want to sublet; 
they do not want to dispossess the bona fide people that are in there, 
if they are the right kind of people. But I maintain, * * * we 
are going too far when we say to the property owner “ You shall have 
no right to discriminate as to the kind of people that live in your 
building.” 

The Spuaksr. The time of the gentieman has expired. 

Mr. Bacc. Mr. Speaker, may I have a couple of minutes more? 

Mr. Havees, I would be very glad to grant it, but there is such a 
demand for time 

Mr. Brad. I would like to have two minutes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brod. Here is what happens: The subleasers are not caring at 
all about the damage to the property. All they are after is the rent. 
In order to keep every one of those apartments full all the time, they 
will rent to anybody who comes along. Now, if you have rented prop- 
erty at bome, you know that some tenants will turn that property back 
to you in as good repair as it was in when given to them, while other 
tenants will take that property and the damage they will do to it will 
offset all the income that you have received: from it. * I am 
after cases where the owners ef the property have had the control 
taken away from them by the sublessor, and who 3s in control of a 
number of new houses in this town, and is filling them with all kinds of 
riffraff just so they pay the rent. The moral tone of some of these 
apartments has been lowered, and the caliber of the house has been de- 
graded, and all because the owners have no redress or recourse, If 
they take it up with the occupants, they say, We are not renting from 
you. What are you going to do about it?“ I say that it is a per- 
nicious proposition to take the control of the property away. You are 
not dispossessing the rightful occupant, but the man who has got his 
dollars invested and who ought to have something to say if property 
rights mean anything in this country any more. 


BEGG POINT OF ORDER 


And the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad] made a point of 
order against the entire conference report: 

Mr. Brac. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the conferees 
have gone outside of their jurisdiction and have included new matter, 
in that they have taken in rents of lands and services. 

The SPEAKER, Will the gentleman specify in what particular? 

Mr. Becc. I will take first section 118, They have absolutely taken 
away all control of the individual over his property, and they so admit 
in their statement, in which they say: 

“This section prohibits subletting at an advanced rate of charge 
without the consent of the commission, ‘This varies the Senate 
amendment, which prohibited all subletting without the consent of 
the owner or of the commission.” 
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They have absolutely taken away all the rights of the owner in this 

bill that they are submitting, and it is not the result of a compromise 
or a conference, 


SPEAKER SUSTAINED POINT OF ORDER 


From the extended debate that followed, let me quote the 
following excerpts from Mr. Walsh, than whom there was no 
better parliamentarian in the House. 


Mr. Warsa. * * * It is hitched up and conjoined with the 
service agreed to be furnished therewith or required by the commission, 
I read further; 

“The term ‘seryice’ includes the furnishing of lights, heat, 
water, telephone or elevator service, furniture, furnishings, window 
shades, screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath and laundry facill- 
ties and privileges, maid service, * + making all repairs 
suited to the type of building or necessitated by ordinary wear 
and tear.” 

Clearly under that definition where the “rental service“ means not 
only the land, buildings, and services, vacant land can not be Included, 
and neither can agricultural land be included, because under the defini- 
tion, which includes lands, building, and service, they do not need 
maid service for agricultural lands nor elevator service. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman mean to indicate “ service“ neces- 
sarily means all of those? 

Mr. Wars, All or any of them, 

The Speaker. Suppose it is water. Vacant land might need water, 

Mr, WALL But, Mr. Speaker, it says 

. + é “and any other privilege or service connected with 
ee use or occupancy of any rental property, apartment, or hotel.” 

If the Chair will read the entire Senate amendment and the entire 
report which the conferees have submitted upon that amendment, he 
will sce that the whole purpose of this is to control and regulate the 
use of property for dwelling purposes. 

MR. BEGG FORCED SPEAKER TO SEND BILL BACK TO CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. Then to saye time the Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair appreciates the importance of sustaining a conference 
report, and the Chair has been anxious from the beginning here to be 
able, preserving his mental integrity, to rule that this conference re- 
port was in order. But presuming the authority of the rules of the 
House is more important than the inconvenience of sending a bill back 
to a conference, the Chair stated in the beginning of the discussion 
the difficulty which occurred to the Chair, hoping that that difficulty 
would be met and removed by argument. The Chair regrets to say 
that that difficulty still confronts him and seenrs insuperable. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh] stated correctly that the 
question at issue is whether the conference report has gone beyond the 
subject matter of the Senate amendment. * It broadens the 
scope of the Senate amendment by an entirely distinct subject matter, 
it seems to the Chair; and so the Chair „feels constrained to sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. Jounson of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the judgment of the House, I respectfully appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky appeals from the deci- 
gion of the Chair. 

Mr. Walsh and Mr. Campbell of Kansas moved to lay the appeal on 
the table, 

The SPRAKER. The motion is made to lay the appeal on the table. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion to lay the appeal on the 
table was agreed to. 


BECAUSE HOUSE HAD NOT HAD CHANCE TO PROPERLY DEBATE IT 


Thus it will be observed that because a proposition was put 
on a bill by the Senate which the gentleman from Ohio be- 
lieved was taking away the rights of property owners and 
which the House had not had time to properly debate, Mr. 
Beca tied up the whole proceeding with a point of order and 
forced the bill to be ordered back to conference by the Speaker, 

AND THEN WHAT HAPPENED 

The committee did just exactly what the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Beee] is now doing; it went before the Rules Com- 
mittee and persuaded the Committee on Rules to grant it a 
rule to make the conference report in order despite Mr. Braa’s 
point of order. And the Rules Committee granted the rule, for 
let me quote from the Record of October 11, 1919, to wit: 

FOOD PRODUCTS, FUEL, AND RENTS (H. RES. 329) 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“House Resolution 329 
“ Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolu- 
tion the House shall proceed with the consideration of the confer- 
ence report agreed upon by the managers on the disagreeing votes 


of the two Houses on H, R. 8624, being an act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging production, conserving the supply, and 
controlling the distribution of food products and fuel,’ approved 
August 10, 1917. That all points of order on said conference re- 
port shall be considered as waived. That there shall be one hour 
of debate, to be divided equally between those favoring and those 
opposing the conference report. That at the conclusion of debate 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered upon the con- 
ference report, without intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit,” 
Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution, 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Campbell] is recog- 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule I have submitted 
makes in order the consideration of the conference report on the bal 
from the Committee on Agriculture. * * * 


LEADERS PLEBGED THAT NO OTHER SUCH RULE WOULD BYER B® GRANTED 
AGAIN 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. * * * I do agree with the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GArrerr] and with others that this is not the 
proper way to legislate, and that conferees should not be encouraged 
to bring in legislation in conference reports that has not been consid- 
ered by either House. * * + We are all almost worn to a frazzle. 
The House is tired; the Senate is tired; and if we keep on the country 
will be tired of what we are doing. It is important that we conclude 
our business at the earliest date possible, and it is important that the 
subject matters considered in this conference report be adjusted before 
Congress takes a recess or adjourns. 

Mr. Beco. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. Broa, Assuming that what he bas just said is exactly the truth, 
is that any justification for passing legislation at this time and at this 
moment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not justifying the passage of the 
legislation. 1 am justifying the right of the House to dispose of the 
matter one way or the other, and do it finally. 


SOUND POSITION OF PRESENT MINORITY LEADER 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, * * * for the convenience of 
the conferees we are asked to take this extraordinary method of passing 
a rule which prevents the House from considering legislation, in any 
proper sense of that term, that the conferees have themselves put 
into this bill. I am opposed to that. It involves a dangerous prin- 
ciple of legislation, and in this particular matter, as a practical prop- 
osition, it is worse than even that of yesterday, and for this reason: 
Let gentlemen recall the history of the legislation which is really 
in dispute here, namely, the rent legislation applying to the District 
of Columbia. That has not been before this body in any form for 
actual consideration. What occurred? The food bill reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and passed by the House was sent to 
the Senate. There, under some sort of peculiar rules, which I do not 
understand—the gentleman from Missouri, the former Speaker of 
this House, once expressed it, probably very accurately, when he said 
that that body had no rules and did not observe what they did have 
but under some sort of rule they take up a bill concerning rents in the 
District of Columbia and put it on an agricultural bill. That comes 
back to this body. And what occurs? The amendments are disagreed 
to informally, theoretically considered, but practically never read to 
the House. No chance to amend, no opportunity to perfect that 
legislation. And in that crude form it goes to conference, and the 
conferees find themselyes in a condition where to give vitality and 
vigor to the very purpose or supposed purpose of the other body 
they must change the language of that particular bill or that par- 
ticular part of the bill that was in dispute. * * I am pleading 
for the integrity of legislative procedure; I am pleading for the 
opportunity of this House to pass upon this legislation in a way that 
it would haye the opportunity to amend it if in its wisdom it thought 
it was desirable to amend it. That opportunit- does not exist here 
now, because this conference report must be voted up or down as a whole, 
and there is no chance to place upon this legislation any amendment, 
however germane it may be or however desirable it may be. Against 
this sort of policy I protest, I realize that it is futile now, probably, 
so far as this particular rule is concerned; but I desire to give my 
support to the notice which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
bell] served upon the House yesterday, which he has reiterated 
again to-day, and I desire to assure him that he will have my support 
in the future against rules of this character. 

MR. BEGG CONTROLLED TIME OF OPPOSITION 

Mr. Cann of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the 
resolution. 

The SPraKER. The question Is on agreeing to the resolut ion. 

The resolution was agreed to. . 
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The Spraxer. Accordingly the Clerk will report the conference 
report. 4 

Mr. Brad. Mr. Speaker, I desire to speak in opposition to this bill. 

The Sppaker. The Chair recognizes the gentleman. The rule pro- 
vides that there shall be one hour's debate, to be equally divided be- 
tween those favoring and those opposed to the report. 

Mr. Bae. May I inquire for what time the Speaker recognizes me? 

Mr. WALSH, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Haven] may control 80 minutes in favor of the report 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea] 30 minutes against it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havomn] contro] 80 min- 
utes in favor of the report and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac] 
control 30 minutes against it. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Brag. Mr. Speaker, 1 think .I have possibly been 
misunderstood in my attitude in opposing what I believe to be vicious 
legislation. * * Under the guise of the emergency that seems to 
exist, I honestly fear that instead of alleviating the conditions that 
confront us in the District of Columbia to-day they bave only created 
the machinery that will either cause this law to be declared uncon- 
stitutional by the courts of the District of Columbia—which I am 
very frank to say, not as a lawyer but as a layman, I think will 
happen—or else I can see nothing other than the creation of the 
machinery to prolong in power the subletter, who is the very individual 
that is the curse of the District of Columbia to-day. In spite of all 
that has been claimed for this act, you have not given the subletter 
the death blow which he so richly deserves. You have created the 
machinery whereby you have robbed the legitimate, honest, bona fide 
investor in real estate in this town; and if you can do it in the 
city of Washington, you have certainly set a precedent that is going 
to confront you in other cities in the United States. You have robbed 
the legitimate owner of property, whether he be the owner of a thou- 
Sand-dollar cottage or a million-dollar apartment house, of the con- 
trol of his own property. You have taken it away from him and 
given it to the subletter. 


WILDEST-BYED BOLSHEVIST WOULD NOT ADVOCATE WILDER DOCTRINE 


What is a lease? The word “lease” is used repeatedly in this 
bill. Now, if it is anything, it is a contract. I will submit to the 
lawyers of this House if that is not a fair statement that will stand 
in any court. A lease is a contract. Any contract, in order to get 
recognition in any court, must be founded on the fundamental and 
basic principle of a coming together of two minds on some subject for 
a consideration, for a limited time, That is a contract; and if this 
bill does not destroy the contract and give -the lessee unlimited time, 
in violation of the will of ome party to the contract and the mutual 
agreement with the lessor, then I can not read the English language. 
Why, the wildest-eyed Bolshevist that ever spoke from a soap box in 
the city of New York never advocated any wilder doctrine than this; 
and I want to say to you meñ that you will be confronted with this 
same proposition when you go to your homes, with having set up a 
precedent for taking away from a property owner the right to deter- 
mine who shall live in his house. * * In the name of God, 
men, does the property right founded in the Constitution and the bill 
of rights of the Constitution mean anything, or can you legislate it 
away? The only excuse that the proponents of this bill have is that 
they say the property owners of the District of Columbia are a bunch 
of thieves and robbers, and that they do not deserve any consideration 
or any rights. I challenge you men who are in favor of this bill in 
this form to go back home and pass such a bill for your State, If 
you do, you will never get another vote from any man who owns prop- 
erty valued at as much as $500. If there is a thing that America 
is going to be confronted with—and it is going to be the dead line 
inside of five years’ time—it is a showdown between the man who 
through industry and perseverance and economy has saved out of a 
mere pittance enough to acquire something, and the profligate and the 
waster who has spent his all and to-day has nothing, I know what it 
means to be poor. I have always been poor, and I have rented nearly 
every year of my life. I expect to rent every day that I live in Wash- 
ington, and I have not a dollar to-day other than that which I have 
earned by hard work and the economy of my wife and my children and 
myself. But do you think I will stand on the floor in the Hall of the 
United States Congress, or any other spot, and vote away the sacred- 
ness of the interest of the man who owns his house as to who shall 
occupy it? * è » 

I submit to every fair-minded man if that is asking anything more 
than is guaranteed by our Constitution. I stand here to prophesy 
that the courts will call this law unconstitutional; but, if they do not, 
I have lost my confidence in the old teaching of the sacred protection 
that is thrown around every man by that old mantle, the Constitution of 
the United States. I want to say to you that the fear of being pun- 
ished does not deter me from defending the sacred principles that I 
believe made this country what it is to-day, 
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I want to submit this final question and then I am willing to turn 
over some time to some other gentleman: Who made this country to- 
day what it is, from the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
until now? Was it the man who was industrious, the man who saved, 
the man who acquired, or was it the other element of society? Think 
it over. Now, will you take away from him one of the fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States, and make 
that first step in the Capital? 


NOT AFRAID OF VOTELESS WASHINGTON, BUT WOULD NOT VOTE IT ON HOME 
FOLKS 


The reason, and I do not have any hesitancy in saying it, why some 
of you are so ready to take it away from the people of the District 
of Columbia is because you think they can not get after you. They 
do not have a vote. You will not go back to your homes and talk 
that kind of stuff that you are now talking on the floor of the House, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Beas. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, In line with what the gentleman has just sald, per- 
mit me to call his attention to the fact that the Committee of the 
Whole House in considering this bill originally voted by a vote of 
seventy-odd to about sixty to incorporate an amendment to apply this 
same principle against which the gentleman complains to the whole 
United States. That is to say, we adopted an amendment which 
included rentals and made it a crime for the tenant or owner to 
charge more than a reasonable rate for the premises, and it was 
applicable to the whole United States, 

Mr. Bees, I have no quarrel with the man who wants to fix a price 
where the law of supply and demand can not function properly. But 
when it comes to saying to the owner you shall let John Jones occupy 
your premises instead of Sam Smith, you are transgressing the sacred- 
ness of property rights. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But the gentleman said we would not dare to go 
home and make that kind of talk. I want to call his attention to the 
fact that the majority of the Committee of the Whole did do it. 

Mr. Bece, But it is not on the statute books. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; it did not pass in the House, but at least 79 
Members of the House were willing to “ talk that kind of stuff” with 
reference to the people at home. 

Mr. Beca, I would suggest to the gentleman from Alabama that he 
go home and work for that in his legislature and see what happens 
after the public understands what he is doing. 


MR. BEGG’S SUPPORTING SPEECHES 


Now, remember that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beca] 
controlled the entire time in opposition, although he was not 
a member of the committee. He could yield his time to such 
Members as he wished to speak. It is presumed that he would 
yield to those who most strongly supported his position, Now 
let me quote a few excerpts from the remarks made by some of 
Mr. Brad's supporters, to whom he yielded: 


MR. BEGG YIELDED TO MR, HERSEY, OF MAINE 


Mr, HERSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, * * eè 
I do not understand how it was possible for the conference commit- 
tee to secure from the Rules Committee the necessary power to de- 
prive the House of the right to give proper consideration to new and 
important legislation. It will not happen again, we are informed, 
for the able chairman of the Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Campbell], in presenting the rule apologized for the 
rule and said he would never do it again. This is his statement from 
the Recorp: 


“Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I agree with the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Garkwrr] and with others that this is not the 
most desirable procedure on a conference report, and I want to 
serve notice now upon conferees that they must not bring con- 
ference reports to the Committee on Rules with a request that 
their provisions be made in order contrary to the ordinary rules 
of the House.” 

Mr. Speaker, in the few moments I haye remaining I want to bring 
before you some of the features of this vicious and unconstitutional 
rent bill. What does this Ball rent bill” propose? 

It provides a court composed of three commissioners, to be known 
and called “the rent commissioners of the District of Columbia,” to 
be appointed by the President, to hold office for three years, and 
receive each a salary of $57000 a year. The commission shall appoint 
a secretary, who shall receive a salary of $3,000 a year, payable in 
like manner; it may appoint and remove such officers, employees, and 
agents and make such expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, 
telephone, law books, books of reference, periodicals, furniture, sta- 
tionery, office equipment, and other supplies and expenses as may be 
necessary to the administration of this Ball rent bill 

The assessor of the District of Columbia shall serve ex officio as 
an advisory assistant to the commission, but he shall have none of 
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the powers or duties of a commissioner. The assessor shall receive a 
salary of $1,000 per annum, payuble monthly, in addition to such 
other salary as may be prescribed for his office by law. 

The only qualifications required of these commissioners is that 
none of them “ shall be directly or indirectly engaged in, or in any 
manner interested in or connected with, the real estate or renting 
business in the District of Columbia.” In other werds, this court 
shall be made up of renters; owners of real estate are disqualified. 
I would like to have a photograph of this bunch of irresponsibles that 
exercise arbitrary power and control over all private property in the 
District of Columbia. 

Now what is the jurisdiction and power of this Rent Commission? 
I have only time to call your attention to a few of the many arbitrary 
and unconstitutional powers granted to this court over the 470,000 
persons that live in the District of Columbia, 

These rent commissioners have by this Ball rent bill full control and 
authority over all the rental property, land or building or part thereof, 
in the District of Columbia, rented or bired and the service agreed or 
acquired by law or by determination of the commission to be furnished 
in connection therewith, hotels or apartments. Also over the tenant, 
subtenant, lessee, sublessee, or other person, not the owner, entitled to 
the use or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, or apartment, Also“ 
over any hotel or apartment, or part thereof, in the District of Colum- 
bia, rented or hired, and the land and outbuildings appurtenant 
thereto, and the service agreed or required by law or by determination 
of the commission to be furnished in connection therewith. Also over 
the owner, lessor, or sublessor, or other person entitled to receive rent 
or charges for the use or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, or 
apartment, or any interest therein or his agent. Also over the serv- 
ice, furnishing of light, heat, water, telephone or elevator service, 
furniture, furnishings, window shades, screens, awnings, storage, 
kitchen, bath and laundry facilities and privileges, maid service, Janitor 
service, removal of refuse, making all repairs suited te the type of 
building or necessitated by ordinary wear and tear, and any other 
privilege or service connected with the use or occupancy of any rental 
property, apartment, or hotel. 

Further, the commission or any officer, employee, or agent duly 
authorized in writing by it, shall at all reasonable times have access to, 
for the purpose of examination, and the right to copy, any books, 
accounts, records, papers, or correspondence relating to any matter 
which the commission is authorized to consider or investigate; and 
the commission shall haye power to require by subpmna the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the production of all such books, 
accounts, records, papers, and correspondence relating to any such 
matter. Any member of the commission may sign subpenas, admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, and reccive evidence. 

This new court for the District of Columbia provides and furnishes 
an attorney free of charge for the benefit of the tenant and pays all 
his costs in the lawsuits in all matters of rents and real estate and 
contracts with real estate owners; but the owners or landlords get no 
free services or benefits, but pay the costs of the proceedings before a 
court organized to look after the interests of the tenants only. 

This prejudiced court has the power and authority to make its own 
rules of procedure, and at the hearing or trial they are not even bound 
by the usual and ordinary rules of evidence. Trial by jury, provided 
and guaranteed by the Constitution, is denied to the owners of real 
estate. They are to be robbed of their property without a jury trial 
and in total disregard of the rules of evidence. 

From the decision of these autocratic commissioners on a question 
of fact there is no appeal. They shall fix and determine the amount 
of rent charges and services and all the terms and conditions of a 
lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of any rental prop- 
erty, hotel, or apartment, and from their decisions there is no appeal. 
They can change all contracts and leases of real estate in the Dis- 
trict, permit the tenant to sublet in violation of his contract, and 
when the lease bas expired and the tenant, under his contract, has 
no further right to occupy the premises this commission is authorized 
and empowered, against the wish of the landlord, to extend the lease 
for two years more, and from this decision there is no appeal. 

And this is not all. This unconstitutional commission shall make 
all contracts between landlord and tenant in the District of Columbia; 
they draw the forms, agreements, covenants, and terms between the 
parties and provide that no other forms shall be used and no other 
contracts or agreements made by the owners of real estate under a 
penalty of a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for not 
exceeding one year, or by both. 

Under this Ball rent binn these commissioners have power and 
authority within the District to demand that the owner of every 
hotel or apartment shall file with the commission plans and other 
data in such detail as the commission requires, descriptive of the 
rooms, accommodations, and service in connection with such hotel 
or apartment, and the commission shall determine and fix the rates 
and charges for such rooms, hotel or apartment, for two years, and 
from this decision the owners of the real estate shall have no appeal. 


Such a despotic use of unbridled power fs clearly unconstitutional, 
and the authors of this so-called Ball rent bill know it; but they 
seek to escape by invoking the war powers of the Constitution after 
the war is ended. They say: 

“Bgc, 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this 
title are made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war 
with the Imperial German Government, resulting in rental con- 
ditions in the District of Columbia dangerous to the public 
health and burdensome to public officers and employees whose 
duties require them to reside within the District and other 
persons whose activities are essential to the maintenance and 
comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embarrassing 
the Federal Government in the transaction of the publie busi- 
ness. It is also declared that this title shall be considered 
temporary legislation, and that it shall terminate on the expira- 
tion of two years from the date of the passage of this act, un- 
less sooner repealed.” 

In the meantime the courts will declare this vicious Ball rent 
bill unconstitutional. These three wise commissioners will lose 
their jobs and salaries and be forced to seek some honest employ- 
ment and pay a reasonable rent and be bound to keep their con- 
tracts, Property rights will stuhl be held sacred at the Capital of 
the Nation. Congress will recover from its hysterical condition and 
legislate in a sane and Inwful manner, and the good people of the 
District of Columbia, although they have no vote, will still be en- 
titled to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.“ 

QUOTED JUDGE MOON, OF TENNESSED l 

And in the time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Besa], the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey] then quoted the remarks 
made a few days previous by one of the wisest sages then in 
the House of Representatives, our former lamented colleague, 
the very distinguished jurist, parliamentarian, and statesman, 
Judge Moon, of Tennessee, whose sound speech Mr. Hersey 
offered in support of Mr. Brac, to wit: 


Mr. Moon. Mr. Speaker, I amt not concerned in the ad hominem 
arguments that have been made to-day. But I believe this bill to be 
thoroughly unconstitutional in every way, and therefore I would not 
support it under any circumstances. It is an invasion of the rights of 
property that the Constitution does not authorise. To say that Goy- 
ernment employees must be housed docs not carry with it the right to 
say to the citizen that he shail furnish the housing at such figures as a 
commission may fix. You may take private property for public uses 
and public purposes, but I deny the right under the Constitution of 
this Congress to take private property of a citizen and turn it over at 
figures fixed by a commission in the interest of another citizen. 

When you have said that the man who owns a piece of property has 
no lenger the right to control it, has no longer the right to say who shall 
occupy it, no longer the right to say what the price shall be, it is such . 
an invasion of the private rights and interests of a citizen as comes 
directly in confiiet with the provision of the Constitution that guaran- 
tees the pretection of property in thia country. 

It is a beginning of that system of legislation, the fixing of ratea 
and prices about everything, that you will find the most dangerous and 
pernicious that has ever been undertaken. There should be general 
laws controlling all things, but when the Congress goes down to the 
private citizen and says you shall handle your property this way, that 
you shall fix this price and no other, Congress has assumed an under- 
taking that it can not very well carry out, 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that the best interests of this country require 
that life, liberty, and property under the Constitution shall be pro- 
tected by the Congress, and you sball not pass any of these Bolshevik 
laws affecting the property rights of the people of this country. If I 
own a house, have I not the right to say who shall go into it; if I 
want to rent it, shall I not bave the right to say what the price shall be; 
if I want to leave it vacant, have I not the right? What right have 
you under the Constitution te destroy the rights of property which the 
law gives the citizen? It is an infamous suggestion. [Applause.] 

In the three minutes I have I can not discuss this bill nor the 
constitutional limitations on the powers of Congress in time of war 
or peace on the questions involved. The mere statement that no 
power can be found in the Constitution. to force the citizens of the 
District of Columbia to make unwilling contracts as to the use of 
their property ought to be sufficient for all just men to oppose this 
measure, Congress can not impair, by express terms of the Consti- 
tution, the obligations of contracts in the State, amd under the spirit 
of the Constitution it can not make contracts for the private citizen 
to aecommodate another private citizen in the District of Columbia, 
however desirable it might be to reduce rents. If it can be done as 
to rents, it can be done as to all things; and you become the masters, 
and not the servants of the people, and you rule the District as 
only masters. can rule slaves. 

POSETION OF MR. UNDERHILL, OW MASSACHUSETTS 


Our colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] is a 
member of the District Committee. He has given close study 
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to this question. He filed a minority report against this pro- 
posed legislation, I want our colleagues to carefully note the 
reasons he gave for opposing the extension of this Rent Com- 
mission, which I now quote; 


Mr. UNDERHILL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
submitted the following minority report: 

“We respectfully dissent from the majority report favorably 
reporting H. R. 7962 and will as tersely as possible state reasons: 

“1. Such a law as this is utterly incompatible with and de- 
structive of the liberty of contract, It carries Government in- 
truslon into and control over purely private affairs to the point 
of intolerance. If persisted in and insisted on as a fixed principle 
in our policy, it means a Government paternalism that bespeaks 
the end of business freedom, 

“2. Even the most that its adyocates ever claimed for it Is 
that it was made necessary by the exigencies of the late war. 
Such was the reason assigned in the majority opinion of the Su- 
preme Court sustaining the original law. (256 U. S. 135; 10 
L. R. A. 165; 41 Sup. Ct, Rep. 458.) The Government was under 
the necessity of housing an unprecedented number of new emer- 
gency employees necessary to do the Governnient business in, 
the carrying on of the war. Such was the condition which for 
the ‘moment impressed rental property in Washington with a 
public interest. With the passing of the war passed all possible 
reason or justification for such a law. 

“The yigorous dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice McKenna and 
his three associates; including the Chief Justice, clearly demon- 
strated the fallacy of the majority opinion, and that necessity, 
however great, can never justify the appropriation of private 
property except through the agency of eminent domain which 
legally implies proper compensation, 

“ The dissenting opinion also maintains to the satisfaction of the 
candid mind that the so-called police power can never be exercised! 
against an individual or his property in the teeth of express con- 
stitutional prohibitions. 

“Only two members of the court participating in the majority 
opinion are now on the bench. Three of the four dissenting judges 
are fortunately still in the judicial service of the Nation. The 
new judges who have mounted the bench since that opinion was 
handed down, if one may judge by their previous professional con- 

_ nections, are not likely to align themselves with the pronouncement 
of Mr. Justice Holmes, but may be expected to support the sane 
American principles enunciated by Mr. Justice McKenna. We 
confidently assert that the present court will repudiate the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Holmes at the very first opportunity and relieve the 
community of the baneful effects which ensued and still exist as a 
result of that judicial pronouncement. 

“8, Such principles as are found in this act and find expression 
in the majority opinion referred to above are abhorrent to any 
lover of American liberty. They should not receive the further 
deliberate sanction of the legislative assembly. We should emanci- 
pate business, not further enslave it.” 


POSITION OF MR. JOST, OF MISSOURI 


Our distinguished colleague from Missouri, Mr. Jost, was 
mayor of Kansas City, Mo., for a number of years. He has had 
much experience in dealing with municipal problems. He is a 
hard-working member of our District Committee. I quote his 
position against this proposed legislaton, as follows: 


Mr. Jost. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not know whether gen- 
tlemen have given attention to this bill or not, but I am sure that the 
average man in this House, if be has read this proposed original meas- 
ure and applied his common sense to it, will not vote for it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It is the most remarkeable burden that has ever been imposed by any 
legislative assembly upon the use of property in this Nation. [Ap- 
plause.] There is not another parallel in all the length and breadth 
of this land, under any jurisdictions which comprise this Union, where 
such arbitrary interference with the right of property has been inter- 
posed. 

This is the most un-American measure that ever found its way into 
any American assembly. The last place in which it should be asserted 
is this high council of the Nation. [Applause.] 

I am not afraid for my country, men, when the bugles are sounding 
and the echo comes through the hills and valleys of men marching with 
martial step and holding that flag aloft in defiance of the world, because 
when we are awake and alert there can be no danger; but I am afraid 
in times of peace like this and in places of quiet like this, when some 
theorist, well meaning though he may be, brings forward some specious 
and showy article with which he tries to displace the jeweled doctrines 
of our fathers and turn us over to a sovietism which will ultimately 
destroy the very essence of American freedom and liberty. [Applause.] 
There can be no freedom in this country if this kind of legislation is to 
be placed and kept on our books, 


Tam pleading with you, men; nay, I beg you to look into this. Truth 
does not need to be borne along by dark-lantern methods. If this bill 
be good, it will bear the sunlight of discussion, 

I will say this: There was just one excuse for this legislation in the 
first place and just one excuse assigned by the majority opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The court held the act constitu- 
tional because we were engaged in a war and had to import and bring 
into the city of Washington an unprecedented number of employees to 
handle the public business, and the Government had to house those 
employees, It was on that basis, and on that basis alone, that Justice 
Holmes, writing the majority opinion, said, and I quote his language: 

“That the provisions of Title II are made necessary by emer- 
gencles growing out of the war, resulting in rental conditions in 
the District dangerous to the public health and burdensome to 
public officers, employees, and accessories, and thereby embarrassing 
the Federal Government in the transaction of the public business.” 

That was the reason why this law was first approved by the court, 
but even under that pressing necessity four justices out of the nine 
said there could never be any necessity, no matter how great, which 
would override the plain mandate of the Federal Constitution. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I want to say this to the gentlemen who think that they can by 
virtue of their power put this law upon the books; and I want to say 
this to you men on this side [Republican] of the House: Whatever 
may. be said of the late President, he made some grand contributions 
to the supreme judicial tribunal of this Nation. He made some fine 
nominations—Butler, Sanford, Sutherland, and our own inimitable 
Taft. Not one of them will ever by their judicial pronouncement O. K. 
the socialist doctrine that is contained in this majority opinion; and I 
want to say to my good friend from North Carolina [Mr. HAMMER] 
that even before Thomas Jefferson penned his immortal declaration the 
first notes of American liberty rang over tree tops and through the 
vales of North Carolina, and that is the last place from which a doc- 
trine like this should recelve support. 

Listen to this. Here is what these four dissenting judges say: 

“The grounds of dissent are the explicit provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; the specifications of the grounds 
are the irresistible deductions from those provisions, and we think 
would require no expression but for the opposition of those whose 
judgments challenge attention.” 

We should overthrow this proposition. Why, men, of what moment 
were the upturned faces on Lexington field ; what does the constructive 
labor of Marshall and the splendid and gripping eloquence of Webster 
matter; what was the use of the vast expenditure of blood and tears 
in the sixties and the heartaches and the supreme sacrifices of the last 
world strife, if American liberty is simply to be an empty phrase and 
not a thing of substance? [Applause,] 

WORTHY SUBSTITUTE PROPOSED BY MR. JOST 


And the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jost] offered a 
splendid substitute for this Bolshevist measure, which substi- 
tute would put out of existence any and all unlawful combina- 
tions formed for the purpose of keeping up rents, to wit: 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Josr offers the following substitute for H. R. 7962: 


“A bill (H. R. 7962) making it unlawful to conspire to fix rental 
values of real estate, or to enter into or become a party to any 
agreement or understanding, with a view of preventing or les- 
sening competition in the renting of real estate, or to fix rents, 
within the District of Columbia, and providing punishment 
therefor. 


“Be it enacted, etc., It shall be unlawful for any corporation, 
firm, or individual to enter into or to become a party to any con- 
tract, agreement, or understanding, or in any manner whatsoever 
to confederate, combine, and act with another or others, for the 
purpose and with the design of lessening or preventing, or tend- 
ing to lessen or prevent, full and free competition in the renting 
of real estate, or to fix rents within the District of Columbia, 

“Spc, 2. Any corporation, firm, or individual convicted of vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $50 nor more than $500 or by imprisonment not less 
than 80 days nor more than 1 year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 


Now, why does not the foregoing proposal made by Mr. Jost 
meet all present necessities? It would break up every unlaw- 
ful combination. It meets all requirements. My only criti- 
cism of it is that the punishment is not great enough, as the 
minimum should be a fine of $300 and imprisonment for not 
less than six months, requiring both fine and imprisonment, 
which would soon break up all combinations. 

WHY SHOULD COMMITTED ON RULES INTERFERE? 

Why does not the Committee on Rules permit the Committee 
on the District-of Columbia to attend to its own business? As 
said before, not one single member of the Committee on the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia appeared in behalf of any rule at its hearing 
before the Committee on Rules this morning. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bese] was the only person who appeared ask- 
ing for sueh rule, and he is not a member of the District Com- 
mittee. Why should he appear from the District Committee? 
Is the Committee on the District of Columbia so weak and 
impotent and incompetent that it can not find some one of its 
own members to appear in behalf of its majority when its 
majority wants a rule? Do they have to go to an outsider for 
help? Must they go to an outsider to find a leader? 


FOUR MEMBERS OF DISTRICT COMMITTEE APPEARED AGAINST MR, BEGG 


While not a single member of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee appeared before the Rules Committee, and Mr. Brca 
alone asked for his rule, four members of the District Com- 
mittee unalterably oppesed to the bill appeared before the 
Rules Committee, stating they were against this bill. And 
remember that 40 per cent of all of the expenses of this Rent 
Commission comes out of the Public Treasury, paid by the tax- 
payers of the whole United States. 


PRESENT 60-40 FISCAL RELATION 


Under the present system now in force the people of Wash- 
ington pay a total tax of only $1.20 on the $100, on both real 
and personal property, with a personal property exemption of 
$1,000 free of all taxation, and with their property 
at about half valuation, and the whole people of the United 
States then pay all the balance of their expenses under this 
ridiculous 60—40 fiscal system, under which the Government 
makes numerous appropriations for the District of Columbia 
local civile matters, in numerous supply bills, where the ap- 
propriation. is taken out of the United States Treasury 100 per 
cent. 

AFFECTS ENTIRE PEOPLE OF Tun UNITED STATES 


This is not a bill that affects merely the people living in the 
District of Columbia. It affects all of the people in the whole 
United States, for the whole people of the Nation pay 40 per 
cent of all the salaries of the officers and employees of this 
Rent Commission and of all of the other expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. And the people of Washington pay a total 
tax rate of only $1.20 on the $100, assessed at about half 
valuation, while, counting the State, county, school, and other 
civic taxes, all of the other cities of the United States, both 
ee large, pay taxes running from $2.75 to $6 and $T 

r R 
. $ THY OLD SLOGAN HAS WORN THREADBARÐ 

Whenever a Member of Congress seeks to change the unjust 
system of allowing the people of Washington to pay the 
ridiculous tax rate of only 81.20 on the $100, the newspapers 
and citizens’ associations immediately resort to their old buttle 
cry— 

That Washington is the Nation’s Capital and must be made the most 
beautiful city in the world; that the Government should pay a big part 
of the local city expenses because it owns so much property here. 


Washington is the Nation’s Capital and should be made the 
most beautiful city in the world, and I will go just as far as 
any other man through all legitimate and proper means to make 
it the most beautiful city in the world. Before the Government 
built all of its fine institutions here Washington was a mere 
village. Property here was of little value. It is because of the 
fact that the United States has spent its millions here that has 
caused some lots to jump in value from $100 to $100,000. Every 
piece of property owned by the Government in Washington is 
daily enjoyed by the people of Washington. 

The local pay roll of the Government is a bonanza te the 
merchants and business enterprises of Washington. The Gov- 
ernment pays its nearly 100,000 employees in Washington their 
wages promptly every two weeks in new money that has never 
been spent before. Chicago, or any other big city in the United 
States, would gladly exempt the Government from paying all 
taxes on its property to get it to move its capital to sueh city. 

Because we want to make it the most beautiful city in the 
world is no reason why the Government should pay for building 
million-dollar school buildings and employing 2,500 teachers and 
buying the schoolbooks for the 70,000 school children of the 
thousands of families living in Washington who have no con- 
nection whatever with the Government except to bleed it on all 
occasions and to grow rich on the Government pay rolls ex- 
pended here. 

Because we want to make Washington the most beautiful 
city in the world is no reason why the Government should pay 
for the army of garbage gatherers, the army of ash gatherers, 
the army of trash gatherers; the army of street cleaners and 
sprinklers, the army of tree pruners and sprayers, and the street- 


lighting system for the several hundred miles of private resi- 
dences owned by rich tax dodgers who have no connection what- 
ever with the Government; nor is it any reason why the Gov- 
ernment should pay for their water system, their sewer system, 
their police protection, their fire protection, for playgrounds for 
their children, for parks for their enjoyment, for their municipal 
golf grounds, for their numerous public tennis courts, for their 
bathing beaches, for their skating ponds, for their cricket 
grounds, for their baseball and football grounds, for their horse- 
back riding paths, for paving the streets in front of their resi- 
dences and maintaining and keeping them in repair, for building 
their million-dollar bridges, furnishing million-and-a-half-dollar 
market houses, their municipal trial and appellate courts, their 
jails and houses of correction, thelr municipal hospitals, 
asylums for their insane, special asylum schools for their deaf 
and dumb, asylums for thelr orphans, a university for their 
110,000 colored people, their municipal libraries, thelr municipal 
community-center facilities, salaries of all their municipal 
officers, employees, buildings, furnishings, equipments, sanitary 
and health departments, and the hundreds of other things that 
all other cities of the United States must furnish and pay for 
themselves, but a very substantial part of which the people of 
Washington have been getting out of the Federal Treasury for 
years. 

The magnificent Capitol and its beautiful grounds are daily 
enjoyed by Washington people. The Congressional Library, 
which cost $6,082,124, in addition to the sum of $585,000 paid 
for its grounds, and for the upkeep of which Congress annually 
spends a large sum of money, is daily enjoyed by the people 
of Washington. The Government furnished and maintains 
the magnificent Botanic Garden here for the pleasure and en- 
joyment of Washington people. The Government furnished 
and maintains the wonderful Zoo Park with all of its inter- 
esting animals for the instruction and amusement of Wash- 
ington children. The Government furnished and maintains the 
extensive and most beautiful Rock Creek Park, with its pic- 
turesque picnic grounds, its miles of wonderful boulevards, 
its incomparable scenery, all for the pleasure of Washington 
people. Congress has spent millions of dollars reclaiming and 
purchasing the lands now embraced in the Potomac Parks 
and Speedway, dally used and enjoyed by Washington people. 
The Government has spent several million dollars building the 
various bridges spanning the Potomac River and huge sums 
for the bridges spanning the Anacostia River, and spent 
$1,000,000 building the beautiful “million-dollar bridge” on 
Connecticut Avenue. The Government has spent millions of 
dollars on the Lincoln Memorial, grounds, and reflecting pools, 
the Washington Monument Grounds, Lincoln Park on Hast 
Capitol Street, and the numerous beautiful little parks scat- 
tered all over the city, all for the pleasure and benefit of Wash- 
ington people. 

During the recess of Congress I wrote to the mayor of every 
city of any size in the United States and asked them to advise 
us of their local tax rate, of the charges for water, sewer, 
paving, and so forth, and what rate, in their judgment, they 
thought Washington people should pay as a minimum. I want 
to insert just a few in this report. The consensus of opinion 
was that the rate here should be at least $2.50 per $100, and 
there was a large per cent who were in favor of it being much 
higher, and the rates for taxation ranged from $2.75 to over 
$6.50, and In all these citfes the people were charged more 
for water, sewer, and paying. 

Let me again quote a few excerpts from the letter sent me 
by the mayor of the city of Peoria, III.: 

[City of Peoria, III. Mayor's office, Edward N. Woodruff, mayor] 
Novemsen 1, 1923. 
Hon, THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Representative, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Answering your questionnaire of October 15, eonccrn- 
ing relative tax rates of the cities of Washington and Peoria: 

The tax rates on each $100 taxable valuation levied against the 
real and personal property of the citizens of Peoria for the year 
1922 is itemize as follows: 

City eS tax, including library, tuberculosis, garb- 
age, a police and fire penap fund 


Street and Bog 
School distri 


6.58 
Unless there is a tremendous revenue derived from sources other than 
from taxes, the rate of $1.20 for Washington is ridiculous, While 1 


Tatak all purpeeen. i. . i eana 
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have never had my attention called to this disparity, I am amazed that 
the Hght has not been let into financial affairs of the Capital City long 
before this time, 

You should be supported by every colleague in your effort to compel 
the citizens of Washington to do theirs, even as every citizen outside 
the District is doing his. 

Wishing you success, I am, 

Very truly yours, E. N. Woobnurr, Mayor, 


The foregoing statement from the mayor of Peoria, III., fairly 
indicates the sentiment of the people over the United States. It 
might be enlightening to quote from a few of the letters received 
the tax rates of some of the ‘cities over the United States as 
certified to me by the mayors of such cities. 

When I speak of the tax rate of these cities I, of course, mean 
their total tax—State, county, school, and municipali—which is 
the total tax citizens of those respective cities have to pay on 
their property, as compared with the $1.20 on the $100 rate 
Washington people have to pay in the District of Columbia. 

The tax rate paid by the people in Baltimore, Md., $3.27 on the 
$100; in New Orleans, La., $3.164 on the $100; in Portland, 
Oreg., $4.52 on the $100; in my birthplace, Houston, Tex., $4.29} 
on the $100; in Ogden, Utah, $3.88 on the $100; in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., $3.75 on the $100; in Fort Smith, Ark., $3.82 on the $100; 
in New Bedford, Mass., $3.13; in Burlington, Vt., $8.10 on the 
$100; in Pittsburgh, Pa., $3.22 on the $100; in St. Louis, Mo., 
which is a distinct political subdivision of the State, the city tax 
is $2.43 on the $100; in Boston, Mass., $2.47 on the $100; in 
Rochester, N. Y., $3.86 on the $100; in Portland, Me., $3.40 on 
the $100 ; in Boise City, Idaho, $4.29 on the $100; in Mobile, Ala., 
$3.40 on the $100; in Detroit, Mich., $2.75 per $100; in Duluth, 
Minn., $5.79 on the $100; in Atlanta, Ga., $3.15 on the $100; in 
Kansas City, Mo., $2.93 on the $100; in Minneapolis, Minn., $6.52 
on the $100; in Salt Lake City, Utah, $3.18 on the $100; in Oak- 
land, Calif., $4.02 on the $100; in Austin, the capital of Texas, 
$3.54 on the $100; in Denver, Colo., $2.76 on the $100; in Trenton, 
N. J., $3.22 on the $100; in Racine, Wis., $2.87 on the $100; in 
Nashville, Tenn., $2.80 on the $100; in Charlottesville, Va., $2.85. 
And let mé illustrate as the tax rate runs generally over Texas: 
In Paris, Tex., $4.10 on the $100; in Port Arthur, Tex., $3.54 on 
the $100; in Tyler, Tex., $4.61 on the $100; in Denison, Tex., 
$3.32 on the $100; in Waco, Tex., $3.63 on the $100; in Amarillo, 
Tex., $3.55 on the $100; in Temple, Tex., $3.15; in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., $5.05 on the $100; in Beaumont, Tex., $4.04. 

Mr. Edward F, Bryant, tax collector for San Francisco, Calif. 
has sent me a statement certifying that the following is the tax 
rate paid by the citizens in the following cities: In Seattle, 
Wash., $8.80 on the $100; Chicago, Ill., $8 on the $100; in Reno, 
Nev., $7.88 on the $100; in New York, N. Y., $548 on the $100; 
in Philadelphia, Pa., $6 on the $100; in Detroit, Mich., $448 on 
the $100; in San Francisco, Calif., $3.47 on the 8100; in Los 
Angeles, Calif., 58.89 on the $100. 

What excuse have we to offer to our constituents back at home 


half to two-thirds valuation, when our constituents have to pay 
all the balance of the expenses of this great city? 


THIS VERY UNFAIR, RIDICULOUS FISCAL SYSTEM MUST CEASD 


No Congressman or Senator here can give any good reason 
why our people at home should continue to pay 40 per cent of all 
the expense of running the schools of Washington; of paying 
the salaries of 2,500 teachers; of furnishing free schoolbooks to 
70,000 Washington children; of building million dollar school 
buildings; of buying numerous playgrounds. If our people at 
home all knew about it, and knew that they were paying 40 per 
cent of all of the other expenses of this great city, they would 
not keep any of us here much longer, if we voted to continue it. 

I gave notice some time ago that I have drawn my sword 
against this pernicious system, and shall keep it unsheathed 
and continue this fight until it is changed and until the people 
of Washington pay a fair rate of taxation, just the same as the 
people of every other city, large and small, in the United States 
have to pay; and I am going to raise this question in every bill 
that comes up which seeks to make the whole people pay the 
civic expenses of Washington people. 


OUR FULL DUTY 


What we should do ts to pass the substitute proposed by the 
gentleman from Missourl [Mr. Jost] and then let the Rent Com- 
mission die a natural death on May 22, 1924, which has been 
the intention and promise ever since the original act was passed 
in 1917. And thus we will return to the rightful owners 
property which Congress has kept from them by law since 
August, 1917. 


Mr. MAGEH of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, it would not be necessary for 
me to take this time except that the gentleman from Texas 
would not yield to me. I am perfectly willing that the gentle- 
man should make any statement he wants to make, but I 
think he should make statements exactly as they were made, 
and he must when he refers to the Rules Committee. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], in his public 
statement before the Rules Committee, said that he was opposed 
to the legislation but he thought the Rules Committee should do 
something to bring it on the floor, give the House a chance to 
vote on it, and have it disposed of. That was the statement he 
made and it is an absolutely correct statement. Mr. BLANTON 
himself told me a moment ago that the Rules Committee had 
done exactly right and that he approved of their action. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tell them what you have done. i 

Mr. SNELL. That is all I care to say now. I do not have to 
tell that now, but I will tell it at the proper time. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York yields 
back two minutes. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ACKERMAN], 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record on the gypsy-moth pro- 
vision of this bill 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the 
gypsy-moth provisipn of this bill Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 3 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman and gen I am ven- 
turing to advance some information concerning the desirability 
of the increased appropriation for use in the extermination of 
the gypsy moth. 

This increase, while it is not all that it should be, Is 
welcomed by those who are engaged in the fight to eradicate 
this enemy of agriculture, and by the use of the funds thus ap- 
propriated it is hoped a stop will be obtained to the ravages 
that this moth has made in the eastern section of the United 
States. My own State of New Jersey sent an able body of 
scientists and others interested in the moth's extermination to 
Washington last winter, and we thank the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, having charge of the Agricultural bill, for the 
patient and exhaustive hearing that was had on the subject, 
during which time many interesting facts were brought out. 
I am appending herewith the arguments of’those who have 
made this subject one of study: 


The gypsy moth has been long in this country, and has been held 
to a gradually enlarging area in New England. In parts of this area 
enormous damage has been done to forests, and many millions have 
been expended for the purpose of protecting shade trees and valued 
ornamental plantings, The gypsy moth has in recent years from time 
to time appeared outside this area. It either bas been or is now 
being exterminated. The gypsy moth is as yet Umited to a small por- 
tion of the area of the United States. Should this insect become gen- 
erally distributed over the United States, the damage to shade trees, 
fruit orchards, ornamental plantings, and forests would be incalculably 
large. It should by all means be held to present main area until para- 
sites catch up with it and destroy it. 

‘The group of men best informed on the gypsy-moth problem has met 
and formulated a country-wide plan for attacking this problem, This 
plan should be followed until a better one is offered. 

This plan involves the following action: (1) Extermination of the 
gypsy-moth infestation now in New Jersey; (2) erection and main- 
tenance of a barrier zone along the western and southwestern edges of 
the great infestation in New England. This barrier zone extends from 
Long Island Sound to the Canadian border, and follows 
but not exactly the line of the Hudson River and Lake Champlain; 
(8) extermination ef any infestations of gypsy moth that may occur 
westward or southwestward of this barrier zone; (4) the prevention 
of escape of infestation from the New England area by proper restric 
tion ef the moyement of nursery stock and other products likely to 
carry the gypsy moth beyond this barrier zone; (5) vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the introduction, encouragement, and spread of efficient natural 
enemies of the gypsy moth within the infested area in New Wngland. 

The gypsy moth is injurious in the caterpillar stage. It is capable 
of feeding on and defoliating practically all species of trees and shrubs, 
including evergreens, 

This insect has been costing Massachusetts about $1,000,000 a year 
for control alone. 

It is now present throughout more than three-quarters of the entire 
area covered by the New England States—at certain points reaching 
the New York border—and in a 250-square-mile area in north centml 
New Jersey. 
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The area in New England is enlarging and reaching farther west- 
ward and southwestward. The area in New Jersey, where extermina- 
tion work has been going on since 1920, is decreasing; the 15 small 
infestations located outside the main area have been wiped out and 
the main area reduced to one-half its original size. If the work is 
properly continued, it looks as if the New Jersey infestation would be 
exterminated. 

The financing of this work for the fiscal year, beginning July 1, 
1924, was planned last fall, as follows: New Jersey, $125,000; New 
York, $150,000; and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
$650,000. The absolutely necessary $650,000 item for the United 
States Department of Agriculture has been trimmed to $531,000, which 
is $119,000 less than the work can properly and efficiently be done for. 
This action is most serious and promises, unless corrected, to render 
the work ineffective, and to invalidate in part past expenditures, 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I will not undertake to 
review this bill. The gentleman from New York [Mr. MAGEE] 
has done that well. It is late and we all want to go home, so I 
will content myself with such consideration as I may be able 
to give the bill under the five-minute rule. 

However, I feel I should say to the membership of this 
House that the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee 
in dealing with the agricultural appropriations for the Nation 
has acted harmoniously on everything. The question of politics 
was never injected into its consideration, the question of sec- 
tions was never injected into its consideration, and when it 
came to marking up the bill both the Democrats and Republi- 
cans who compose that subcommittee, with an eye single but 
to one purpose, the agricultural welfare of the Nation, agreed 
on every recommendation we made in the bill. without the neces- 
sity of having a vote in the subcommittee. 

We feel we have taken care of all worthy enterprises and we 
feel we have trimmed where trimming was justifiable. So 
we present the bill to the House and will ask for its favorable 
consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire 
to use any more time, but will ask the Clerk to read the bill. 
I will say, however, Mr. Chairman, that it is only the inten- 
tion to read a few lines down to the office of the Secretary, and 
then I will make a motion that the committee rise. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
namely: 

Mr. BLANTON. 
quorum. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Let me say to my colleague from Texas 
that we are just reading one section; that is all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Snyper having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. DowELL, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, April 21, 
1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 7887. A 
bill to provide for quarters, fuel, and light for employees of the 
Indian field service; without amendment (Rept. No. 534). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 8687. A 
bill to authorize alterations to certain nayal vessels and to pro- 
vide for the construction of additional vessels; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 535). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 3913. 
A bill to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians to the Court 


t 
of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; with amendments (Rept. No. 586). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 6424. A 
bill to amend the packers and stockyards act, 1921, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 537). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JARRETT: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 6070. 
A bill to authorize and provide for the manufacture, main- 
tenance, distribution, and supply of electric current for light 
and.power within the district of Hamakua, on the island and 
county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 538). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JARRETT: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 6303. 
A bill to authorize the governor and commissioner of public 
lands of the Territory of Hawaii to issue patents to certain per- 


Sons who purchased government lots in the district of Waiakea, 


island of Hawaii, in accordance with act 33, session laws of 
1915, Legislature of Hawaii; without amendment (Rept. No. 
539). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8701) granting a pension to Joe Townsend, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8799) to 
authorize an appropriation of $20,000 for the purchase of cer- 
tain lands in Seattle, King County, Wash.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OLDFIBLD: A bill (H. R. 8800) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. und 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifice Railway Co. to construct 
bridges across the White River in Prairie County, State of 
Arkansas; to the Committee on Interstate and Fareigu 
Commerce, 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 8801) to make the Star 
Spangled Banner the national anthem of the United States, and 
to punish any disrespect to said national anthem or to the 
national flag of the United States of America; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 8802) to amend the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress approved June 30, 1922, relative 
to the elimination of commissioned personnel; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution (H. Res. 
264) authorizing the appointment of a janitor to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 8803) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Fort Seybert, in Pendle- 
ton County, W. Va., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8804) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Elizabeth Corkett; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 8805) granting a pen- 
sion to Morris S. Cushman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR : A bill (H. R. 8806) granting a pension 
to Jacob Schmidt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 8807) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary H. von Brandis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 8808) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth A. Harrington; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 8809) for the relief of David 
J. Hammet; to the Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2476. By Mr. BIXLER: Petition of Garland Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Garland, Pa., protesting against any 
change in the prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judi- 
cary. 

2477. Also, petition of Conewango Heights Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Warren, Pa., requesting the House of 
Representatives to vote against amendment to the Federal pro- 
hibition act to legalize 2.75 per cent beer and light wines; to 
the 8 on the Judiclary. 

478, By Mr. COLE of Ohio: Petition of sundry citizens of 
ae, Ohio, urging the passage of HI. R. 184, providing for 
maintaining and encouraging the raising of canary birds, and to 
Provide revenue; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2479. By Mr. ‘COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of members“ 
of Bancroft Camp, No. 16, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Racine, Wis., urging passage of H. R. 5934, a bill to pension 
soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine 
insurrection, and the China relief expedition; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2480. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of 4,280 citizens of Pontiac, 
Mich., opposing the recommendations of Postmaster General 
New and tndorsing the Edge-Kelly bill for an increase of 
pones Salaries; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

2481. By Mr. KELLER: Petition of members of the First 
Christian Church, St. Paul, Minn., protesting against modi- 
fication of the present prohibition law or Volstead Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2482. Also, petition of the Transportation Club of St. Paul, 
urging the repeal of section 28 of the merchant marine act 
or the enactment of H. R. 8091; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. : 

2483. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of 322 residents of 
the city of Camden, N. J., and vicinity, protesting against the 
legalization of 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2484. Also, petition of 240 residents of Haddonfield, N. J., 
protesting against legalizing 2.75 beer; to. the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2485. Also, petition of 559 residents of Salem, N. J., pro- 
testing against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


è SENATE 
Monpvay, April 21, 1924 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee for Easter day and all its hal- 
lowed associations. We thank Thee for its inspiration. We 
think of this checkered life of ours and the manifold question- 
ings that naturally arise, So that now we believe with an in- 
creasing certainty. in the Christ risen, living, loving, and saving. 
We ask that in all the duties which come to us there may be 
had the consciousness that in the companionship of that great 
Elder Brother we can fulfill our obligations to Thee and to our 
country. Magnify Thy grace continually. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday, April 10, 1924, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Curtis Gerry Ladd 
Bayard Dale Glass Lodge 
rah Dial Gooding McCormick 
Brandegee pin Hale MeKellar 
Broussard Edwards McKinley 
uce Elkins Harrison Lean 
Bursum Ernst Heftin McNary 
Cameron Fernald Howell Mayfield 
Capper Ferris Johnson, Minn. Moses 
Caraway Fess Jones, N. Mex. Neely 
Colt Fletcher Kendrick Norbeck 
Copeland Frazier Keyes Norris 
Cummins George King Oddie 


Overman Stanfield Walsh, Mass. 

Pepper Shipstead Stephens Walsh, Mont. 
p; Shortridge Sterling Warren 

Ralston Simmons Swanson Watson 

Reed, Pa, Smith Trammell Willis 

Robinson Smoot Underwood 

Sheppard Spencer Wadsworth 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LxNnOOr] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Brooxsaxrt], the Senator from Washington [Mr. JONES), 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are attending 
a ee before a special investigation committee of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. GRRRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst] is absent on account of a death in 
12 family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 

ny. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 247) making an additional ap- 
propriation for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
years 1924 and 1925, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. McLEAN. I ask to have read a telegram which I have 
received from the department commander of the American 
Legion of Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


New Haven, CONS., April 19, 1984. 
Hon. Gro. P, MCLEAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Please oppose any amendments from floor of Senate and in par- 
ticular cash option and support adjusted compensation bill as re 
ported by Senate Finance Committee. Thanks. 

E. P. ARMSTRONG, 
Department Commander American Legion of Connecticut. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to have read a telegram which 
I have received from John R. Quinn, the national commander 
of the American Legion. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 1984. 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. O. 


The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-day. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country in 
its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincere hope in 
their breasts that this bill will be enacted into law to-day. For more 
than four years they have patiently awaited action. The bill over- 
whelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is in accordance with resolutions adopted at last two national 
conventions of the American Legion. It meets approval of members of 
Legion. Question of immediate cash has not been before ex-service mem 
and women for two years. My dear Senator, in name of ex- service men 
and women of our country, we ask your support of bill as reported by 
Senate Finance Committee without amendment. Your active support 
will receive sincere appreciation of ex-service men and women of our 
country. 

Joun R. QUINN, 
National Commander the American Legion. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present another telegram, from the de- 
partment adjutant of the Florida Legion, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, as follows: 

PALATKA, FLA., April 19, 198}, 
Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Florida legionnaires entirely contented with adjusted compensation 
bill as it stands. Will appreciate your opposing any amendments com- 
ing from floor of Senate. Have never been in favor of cash option, 
Please support bill as reported by Senate Finance Committee. 

C. Howarp Rowton, 
Department Adjutant, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suppose that all Senators have 
received telegrams similar to the one just read from Mr. Quinn, 
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I have received one. 


I present a telegram which I have just 
received, which reflects another view upon the bonus question. 
I ask that it may be read. It is very brief. 

The telegram was read and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


OGDEN, UTAH, April 19, 192}. 
Hon. W. H. Kine, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


The Weber County tax committee, representing all interests in Weber 
County, is unalterably opposed to payment of any bonus to those who 
were in the service who remained physically sound, but indorses the 
principle that any person in military or naval service who has become 
disabled, incapacitated, or impaired, due to such service, shall receive 
from the Government ample and generous support, care, and compensa- 
tion, and that adequate consideration shall be given to dependents of 
all persons who made the supreme sacrifice in such service. 

J. W. ABBOTT, Chairman. 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, that telegram indicates that the 
taxpayers of the United States—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. KING. Then I shall complete the sentence later. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recoxp certain telegrams on the subject of adjusted com- 
pensation. I do not ask that they be read. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
pona in the Recoxp and referred to the Committee on eens 
as follows: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 20, 192}. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. O.: 3 
Your wire 19th. I think the adjusted e118 bill as passed the 
louse is an insult to the ex service men and will be a great dis- 
appointment when they learn what it really is. However, in view of the 
fact that it seems to be the only bill which we are sure of passing at 
this time and the ex-service men want the so-called bonus bill forever 
disposed of, I think we should disregard the cash option. The American 
legislative committee together with Commander Quinn bas full author- 
ity to speak for the Legion in Tennessee. 
Guy H. May. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 20, 1924. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

In reference to wire from State Legion headquarters, my views are 
that House bill recognizes justness of Legion claims and the question 
should be settled, provided present bill guarantees Executive approval 
or if sure of strength to override veto. I feel that ex-service men 
desire that you expedite passage. My personal views as to bill con- 
tained in last letter to you. 

J. G. Sims, 
Department Commander American Legion. 


— 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., April 20, 1924. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

If twofold insurance-cash bill was passed, majority ESA men 
here would take cash provision, Tbey feel that present House bill is 
a lukewarm compromise of a just claim. However, they fear for safety 
of any bill wifh cash provision and are willing to accept House bill 
with no amendments in order to get matter settled this Congress 
rather than make the question the political football of another presi- 
dential campaign. 

CHas. D. WALTERS. 


— 


DYERSBURO, TENN., April 20, 1923. 
Senator KENNETH McKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Telegram reccived. It is my opinion that majority of ex-service men 
prefer cash provision with insurance option in bonus bill. 
L. Jere COOPER. 


Unton City, TENN., April 21, 1924. 
Senator KENNETH McKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Poll all available thinking ex-service men shows that majority favor 
paid-up insurance plan. Do not think that it would be wise add cash 
provision. Urge that you give all possible attention to bills giving 
relief to disabled, and advise us when they pass. 

Ina Pank, Evecutive Committeeman, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19, 192}. 
Senator KENNETH MCKRALLAR, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Ex-service men generally want cash option amendment. They want 
something while still aliye. If national Legion officers insist on insur- 
ance bonus only, fix responsibility on them definitely of record. 

W. M. STANTON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 1924. 
Hon, KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-day. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country in 
its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington und sincere hope in 
their breasts that this bill will be enacted into law to-day. For more 
than four years they have patiently awaited action. The bill over- 
whelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is in accordance with resolutions adopted at last two national 
conyentions of the American Legion. It meets approval of members of 
Legion. Question of immediate cash has not been before ex-service men 
and women for two years. My dear Senator, in name of ex-service men 
and women of our country we ask your support of bill as reported by 
Senate Finance Committee without amendment. Your active support will 
receive sincere appreciation of ex-service men and women of our country. 

Jonx R. QUINN, 
National Commander the American Legion. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask that the two telegrams which I 
send to the desk may be read and printed in the Record. They 
are upon the same subject. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They. are very brief. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, some of us would like to get to 
the regular order of business. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They are from California and 

Mr. BRUCE. I repeat we want to get to the regular order of 
business, and I object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Maryland objects to haying them printed in the RECORD 
but to taking the time to read them. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not object at all to having them printed - 
in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
makes objection to the reading of the telegrams but not to the 
printing in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee œ Fi- 
nance, as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 19, 124. 
Senator Samcer M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Urge passage of adjusted compensation legislation as approved by 

Legion and passed by House. 
MARTHA S. DECKER, 
President American Legion Auailiary Department of California, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 19, 1925, 
Hon. SAMust M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

American Legion approves adjusted compensation bill reported out 
by Senate Finance Committee. Urge that you aid us in voting down 
any amendments to bill from floor of Senate which are designed to 
ultimately defeat the bill. We urge you particularly oppose cash 
bonus amendment. Kindest regards. 

JAamMEs F, COLLINS, 
Department Commander Morgan Keaton Department Adjutant. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor a telegram from Mrs. Thomas J. 
Maxwell, department president of the American Legion Auxil- 
iary, in regard to the adjusted compensation bill. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, as follows; 

FREMONT, On10, April 19, 192}. 
Frank B. WILLIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

The Department of Ohio, American Legion Auxiliary, urges you to 
oppose any amendment to adjusted compensation bill on fioor of Senate, 
especially opposed cash option; support bill as reported by Senate 
Finance Committee. This department has 10,000 members: 

Mrs. THOMAS J. MAXWELL, 
Department President. 


1924 


Mr. MAYFIELD. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp four telegrams which I have received regarding 
the bonus, 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


Austin, TEX., April 9, 1924. 
Hon. EARLE B. MAYFIELD, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Members American Legion Auxiliary, Department of Texas, insist 
You oppose any amendments from floor of Senate in regard to adjusted 
compensation bill, in particular cash options, and to support the bill 
as reported by Senate Finance Committee, same as passed by House. 

Mrs. S. E. HUDSON, 
Department President. 


— 


: INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 1924, 
Hon. EARLE B. MAYFIELD, 

Washington, D. C.: 5 

Behalf of 200,000 women of American Legion Auxiliary, I appeal to 
you to pass adjusted compensation bill now before Senate as reported 
by Senate Finance Committee. Service men and women have awaited 
passage this just measure and sincerely feel further delay is unneces- 
sary, 

Mrs, HELÐN A. BISHOP, 
National President American Legion Auviliary. 
DALLAS, Tex., April 19, 1924. . 
Ion. EARLE B. MAYFIELD, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Support adjusted compensation bill as reported by Senate Finance 
Committee. Oppose any amendments made from floor of Senate, more 
especially cash option. Thanks, 

AMERICAN LEGION or TExAS, 
M. W. SHrrwoop, Department Commander. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April, 19, 1924. 
Hon, EARLE B. MAYFIELD, 
Washington, D. C.. 

The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-day, 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country 
in its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincere 
hope in their breasts that this bill will be enacted into law to-day, 
For more than four years they have patiently awaited action. The 
bill overwhelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate Finance 
Committee is in accordance with resolutions adopted at last two 
national conventions of the American Legion, it meets approval of 
members of Legion. Question of immediate cash has not been before 
ex-seryice men and women for two years. My dear Senator, in name 
of ex-seryice men and women of our country, we ask your support 
of bill as reported by Senate Finance Committee without amendment. 
Your active support will receive sincere appreciation of ex-service 
men and women of our country. 

JOHN R. QUINN, . 
National Commander the American Legion, 


Mr. SMITH. I ask unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Recorp three telegrams which I have received regarding 
the so-called soldiers’ bonus. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 

CHARLESTON, S. C., April 20, 1924. 
Senator E. D, SMITH, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Recent poll of ex-service men in South Carolina favored insurance 
for adjustment of compensation, Commander urges enactment of bill 
as submitted by committee. 

E. HENRY CAPPELMAN, 
Department Adjustment, American Legion. 


— 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 1924. 
Hon, E. D. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Behalf 200,000 women of American Legion Auxillary I appeal to 
you to pass adjusted compensation bill now before Senate as reported 
by Senate Finance Committee. Service men and women have awaited 
passage this just measure and sincerely feel further delay is unneces- 
sary. 

Mrs. HELEN A. BISHOP, 
National President American Legion Auæilitary, 
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ws INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 102}. 
Hon, ELLISON D. SMITH, 
Washington; D. O.: 

The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-day. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country in 
its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincere hope in 
their breasts that this bill wlll be enacted into law to-day. For more 
than four years they have patiently awaited action. The bill over- 
whelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is in accordance with resolutions adopted at last two national 
conventions of the American Legion. It meets approval of members of 
Legion. Question of immediate cash has not been before ex-service 
men and women for two years: My dear Senator, in name of ex-service 
men and women of our country we ask your support of bill as reported 
by Senate Finance Committee, without amendment, Your active sup- 
port will receive sincere appreciation of ex-service men and women of 
our country, 

Joun R. QUINN, 
National Commander The American Legion. 


Mr. SMITH. I present a memorial of members of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Bishopville, S. C., 
a modification of the so-called Volstead Act, which I 
ask may be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
printed in the Recorp without the signatures. 
There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp without the signatures, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


To the President and Members of the Senate of the United States: 


The undersigned citizens of the State of South Carolina, members of 
Bishopville Woman's Christian Temperance Union, respectfully petition 
your honorable body not to enact any legislation modifying the present 
Volstead Act either by allowing the sale of wines and beer or by 
permitting the alcoholic content to be increased in any liquids in- 
tended as beverages, 

We also ask that full provision be made for a strict enforcement of 
the Volstead Act by such increase as may be necessary in the number 
of enforcement agents and by such other measures as may be necessary 
to enforce respect for the Constitution and laws of our country. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Dover, Ohio, favoring adequate appropriations for 
the Army and Navy, and so forth, so as to carry out the intent 
of the national defense act, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens and 
members of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Dal- 
ton and Sumner County, Kans., remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of legislation modifying the so-called Volstead Prohibition 
Act, so as to allow the manufacture and sale of light wines and 
2.75 per cent beer, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Peabody, 
Rossville, and Silver Lake, and of members of the Atheneum 
Reading Club, of Parsons, all in the State of Kansas, praying for 
the passage of restrictive immigration legislation, with quotas 
based on the 1890 census, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. LADD presented the memorial of Mrs. Jennie M. Leamer 
and 48 other citizens of Ellendale, N. Dak., remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation amending the Federal prohibition 
act, so as to legalize the manufacture and sale of 2.75 per cent 
beer, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Richard C. Ike and nine 
other clerks and carriers of the Williston, N. Dak., post office, 
praying for the passage of the so-called Kelly-Edge postal 
compensation bill in its original form, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. Muzia Englehart and 
18 other members of the Sorosis Club, of Harvey, N. Dak., 
praying for the participation of the United States in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of Lawrence Svabada and 18 
other citizens of Hamilton, N. Dak., praying for the passage 
of Senate bill 2600, to amend section 1 of an act entitled “ An 
act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” 
approved March 4, 1909, which was referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

He also presented the memorial of Thomas D. Smith and 144 
other members of the Associated Organization of Shop Craft 
Employees of the Great Northern Railway, of Devils Lake, N. 
Dak., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Howell- 
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Barclay railway labor bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, ; 

He also presented the petitions of Calfee Williams and 28 
other citizens of Woodworth and of H. W. Anderberg and 388 
other citizens of Homer, all in the State of North Dakota, pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen export 
corporation bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented the petition of H. G. Beuris and 45 other 
citizens of Inkster, N. Dak., praying for the passage of the 
soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of John J. Behles and 14 other 
citizens of Garrison, N. Dak., praying an increased tariff duty 
on wheat to 60 cents per bushel, also the repeal of the draw- 
back provision and the milling-in-bond privilege of the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Tariff Act, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. K. L. Glotboch and 
24 other citizens of Anamoose, and of Helene Murray and 127 
other citizens of Stanley, all in the State of N. Dak., praying 
for the passage of legislation removing or reducing the so- 
ealled nuisance and war taxes, especially the tax on industrial 
alcohol, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 


COTTON STATISTICS 


Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp a statement by the senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Sacre] in regard to the law requiring the Department of 
Agriculture to abandon the “intention-to-plant” cotton re- 


port. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


INTENTION-TO-PLANT REPORT ATTACKED 


WASHINGTON, April 19.—In answer to criticism of the law requir- 
ing the Department of Agriculture to abandon the tntention-to-plant 
cotton report, Senator Smrra, Democrat, South Carolina, to-day issued 
the following statement: 

“We had a taste of ‘intention-to-plant’ last year. The object 
of issuing this information, or prediction, as alleged by the de- 
partment, was to inform the planters of the intention of their 
colleagues in reference to the acreage of a given crop and if such 
report indicated excessive acreage they would be in a position. to 
curtail acreage. 

EFFECT IS DISASTROUS 


“Now, what is the practical condition? This preliminary 
statement is made, let us say, in April and it indicates an ex- 
cessive acreage. The market is immediately affected, adversely, 
of course. No subsequent statement, under the law, is allowed 
until the ist of July, therefore the adverse effect is mot coun- 
teracted by any official and dependable data until the ist of July, 
at which time the actual number of acres under cultivation is 
given to the public. The real facts as to acreage were not ob- 
tained last year, according to my recollection, until some time in 
the late fall. Therefore, in any event, there is approximately 
three months, during which time the market is disastrously af- 
fected, if the prediction is for an excessive acreage. 

“If, on the other hand, the prediction is for a moderate 
acreage, the trade will assume, as it has generally done, that 
farmers will be encouraged by such prediction to increase their 
acréage and the likelihood is that the market will again be đe- 
pressed. I am unalterably opposed to the Government making 
estimates and predictions. It is their function to give facts. 
Facts are the things upon which everything depends. 

REASON FOR LAW 


“The reason that the law prohibits the publication of the 
acreage report previous to the ist of July, is because by ex- 
perience we learned that a vast amount of cotton land was 
abandoned even after being planted and abandoned as late as the 
middle and latter part of June. The acreage that was cultivated 
the ist of July was really the acreage from which the crop was 
to be gathered. 

“We all know that each farmer determines his acreage ac- 
cording to his own deductions and conditions and will not, to 
any appreciable extent, be governed by any prediction as to 
‘intention to plant.’ Therefore the only thing that will be really 
affected is the market, and that, of course, most probably to the 
detriment of those who have cotton. on hand. In view of these 
facts, I can not understand why certain of our friends insist that 
this is such a wise, economic procedure.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in connection with the fore- 
going statement of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] I wish to say that under a bill- which I introduced, 


which has passed the Senate and is now pending in the House, 
the cotton-acreage statistics and estimates affecting cotton 
production furnished by the Agricultural Department will be 
greatly improved. That bill was recommended by the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the cotton-growing States. One 
of the improvements it will bring about will be to omit the 
report on the “intention to plant,” to which the Senator from 
South Carolina refers in his statement. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to modify certain contracts 
entered into for the sale of boats, barges, tugs, and other 
transportation facilities intended for operation upon the New 
York State Barge Canal, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 428) thereon. 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2590) to amend sections 1, 
3, and 6 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the promo- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry 
or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 429) 


Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to. which was referred the bill (H. R. 7111) to promote 
American agrieulture by making more extensively available 
and by expanding the seryice now rendered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in gathering and disseminating informa- 
tion regarding agricultural production, competition, and de- 
mand in foreign countries in promoting the sale of farm prod- 
ucts abroad, and in other ways, reported it fayorably without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 448) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (S. 2836) relating to 
the deposit of funds available for maintenance of reclamation 
projects,. reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 430) thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS. From the Committee on Indian Affairs. and 
for the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp], the chair- 
man of that committee, and in his name, I report the bills which 
7%%%0õͤĩ¾ ue WSO CR ENS 

Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. HABRELD), from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, to which were referred the following bills and 
joint resolution, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: : 

A bill (H. R. 694) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
relief of the Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River Band of 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Michigan, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 25, 1910 (Rept. No, 481) ; 

A bill (H. R. 2881) to compensate three Comanche Indians 
of the Kiowa Reservation (Rept. No. 432); 

A bill (H. R. 2887) to authorize the extension of the period 
of restriction against alienation on the homestead allotments 
made to members of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians in 
Oklahoma (Rept. No. 433); 

A bill (H. R. 3800) to cancel an allotment of land made 
to Mary Crane or Ho-tah-kah-win-kaw, a deceased Indian, 
embracing land within the Winnebago Indian Reservation in 
Nebraska (Rept. No. 434) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3900) to cancel two allotments made to Richard 
Bell, deceased, embracing land within the Round Valley Indian 
Reservation in California (Rept. No. 435); 

A bill (H. R. 4462) to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the payment of the Choctaw and Chickasaw town-site 
fund, and for other purposes” (Rept. No. 438); 

A bill (H. R. 7913) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Creek Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 437); and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) authorizing expenditure 
of the Fort Peck 4 per cent fund now standing to the credit of 
the Fort Peck Indians of Montana in the Treasury of the 
United States (Rept. No. 438). : 

Mr. CURTIS also (for Mr. Harrerp), from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, 
reported them severally with amendments and submitted re- 
ports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2526) providing for an allotment of lands from the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians Reservation, Okla., 
to J. F. Rowell, an enrolled member of the Kiowa Tribe (Rept. 
No. 489) ; 

‘A bill (H. R. 5325) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment 
in any claims which the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians may 
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have against the United States, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 440) ; and t 

A bill (H. R. 6855) to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to issue certificates of citizenship to Indians (Rept. No. 


441). 

Mr. BRUCE, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 51) for the relief of the owner of the schooner 
Itasca and her master and crew (Rept. No. 442) ; 

A bill (S. 785) for the relief of the Eastern Transportation 
Co. (Rept. No. 443); 

A bill (S. 1088) for the rellef of the Brooklyn Eastern Dis- 
trict Terminal (Rept. No. 444); 

A bill (S. 1089) for the relief of the owner of the scow 
W. T. O. No. 85 (Rept, No. 445); and 

A bill (S. 1040) for the relief of the owners of the New 
York Sanitary Utilization Co. scow No. 14 (Rept. No. 446). 

Mr. BRUCE also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 778) to extend the benefits of the 
employers’ liability act of September 7, 1916, to Harry Simp- 
son, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 447) thereon. 


SURG. GEN, HUGH S. CUMMING 


Mr. SWANSON. From the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
I report back favorably without amendment the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 222) granting permission to Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed upon him by 
the Republies of France and Poland. It is similar to a Senate 
joint resolution reported from the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate recently. The joint resolution proposes to permit 
Surgeon General Cumming, of the Public Health Service, to 
accept certain decorations on account of his services. I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to the consideration of the joint resolution, 
which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, eto, That Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, be authorized to accept and wear 
the decoration of officer of the Legion of Honor of France, tendered 
by his excellency the French ambassador, in the nane of the Republic 
of France; and the decoration of the Order of Polonia Restituta, grade 
commander with the star, tendered by his excellency the minister 
from Poland, in the name of the Republic of Poland, both of which 
decorations have been conferred upon Surg. Gen. Hugh §. Cumming by 
the Republics mentioned for scientific service, and that the Department 
of State is hereby authorized and permitted to deliver the aboye- 
mentioned decorations to Hugh 8. Cumming, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
100) granting permission to Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health Service, to accept cer- 
tain decorations bestowed upon him by the Republics of France 
and Poland, be taken from the calendar and indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 247) making an additional appro- 
priation for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal years 
1924 and 1925, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has had under consideration the joint resolution which 
has just been laid before.the Senate and reports it favorably. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution just reported by him from the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

Mr. KING. Let the joint resolution be read. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the joint resolution? 

Mr. WARREN. It is House Joint Resolution 247, proposing 
to appropriate a million and a half dollars for the suppression 
of the foot-and-mouth disease which is prevalent in certain 
sections of the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the sum of $1,500,000 is appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for personal 
services and other expenditures in the District of Columbia and else- 
where in connection with the arrest and eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease, rinderpest, contagious pleuropneumonla, or other contagious or 
infectious disease of animals, including the payment of claims growing 
out of past and future purchases and destruction, in cooperation with 
the States, of animals affected by or exposed to, or of materials con- 
taminated by or exposed to, any such disease, wherever found and irre- 
spective of ownership, under like or substantially similar circum- 
stances, when such owner has complied with all lawful quarantine 
regulations, and including necessary investigations to determine whether 
such diseases have been completely eradicated in districts where they 
previously existed; such sum to be expended by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture when, in his judgment, an emergency exists which threatens the 
livestock industry of the country, and to remain available until June 
80, 1925: Provided, That the payment for animals hereafter pur- 
chased may be made on an appraisement based on the meat, dairy, or 
breeding value, but in case of appraisement based on breeding value 
no appraisement of any animal shall exceed three times its meat or 
dairy value, and, except in case of an extraordinary emergency, to be 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, the payment by the 
United States Government for any animal shall not exceed one-half of 
any such appraisement. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
make an inquiry of the Chair. Did not the Senate adjourn on 
last Saturday to meet at 12 o'clock to-day? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate adjourned on 
Saturday. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Then what has become of 
the morning business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is now 
being conducted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not heard a call 
from the Chair for the presentation of petitions or the iatro- 
duction of bills and resolutions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair called for peti- 
tions and then for reports of committees. The Senate is now 
in the order of reports of committees. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But it seems we are now 
proceeding to pass a joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair very distinctly 
called for the presentation of petitions and memorials and then 
announced the order reports of committees. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent having 
been given for the consideration of the joint resolution, that 
is the regular order. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I assume the Senator from 
Massachusetts does not wish to take me from the floor while a 
joint resolution is under consideration? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall permit this joint 
resolution to go through, and then I shall ask that the busi- 
ness of the morning hour be proceeded with so as to permit 
Senators who have come in with morning business to present 
to have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. WARREN. The joint resolution which is now under 
consideration is the report of a committee and is a part of 
the morning business, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But it can not be morning 
business until it shall have been reached. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming asked and obtained unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution which is now before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and it is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not interpose to prevent 
the passage of the joint resolution, but I wish to say to the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] that from information 
which I have received there is a great deal of hysteria back 
of this measure and some proceedings haye been taken by 
officials of the Government, and, perhaps, by the officials of 
the State of California, which have not been warranted by law 
and will subject the Government of the United States to de- 
mands for damages in very large amounts. I think that if 
some higher scientific men were to make an investigation of the 
situation in California—a situation which has prompted the 
introduction of this joint resolution—a part of the hysteria 
would be abated, and, perhaps, the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion would not be deemed necessary. 
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The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, and vead the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
joint resolution pass? 

The joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I now request that the regu- 
lar order of business be proceeded with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order of busi- 
ness is reports of committees. If there are no further reports 
of committees, the introduction of bills and joint resolutions 
is next in order. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3127) granting a pension to Julia Darling: 

A bill (S. 3128) granting a pension to Elizabeth Estes (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bin (S. 3129) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
Bnswell Brown; to the Committee on Penone: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (8. 3130) granting a pension to Aden Williams 
(with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3131) granting a pensien to Lillian Batdorf (with 
accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3132) granting a pension to Nancy Monroe (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A Dill (S. 3133) granting a pension to Anna Fry (with ac- 
companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3134) granting an increase of pension to Bila L. 
Gilluly (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3135) granting a pension to William L. Curry; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3136) for the relief of Harry E. Stevens (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3137) for the relief of E. L. Moore; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

ty Mr. McCORMICK; 

A bill (S. 3138) granting a pension to John W. Ferris; to the 

Committee on Pensions, 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 2257) to comsolidate, codify, revise, and re- 
enact the laws affecting the establishment of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau and the administration of the wur risk in- 
surance act as amended, and the vocational rehabilitation act as 
amended, which was ordered to ‘ie on the table and to'be printed, 


ADJUSTED GOMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. BROOKHART submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted com- 
pensation for veterans of the World War, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF A PETITION 


On motion of Mr. Carrer, it was 


Ordered, That. a telegram in the nature of a petition Trom Spearville 
Lodge, No. 388, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, of Spearville, 
Xans., on the subject of immigration, presented to the Senate on March 
21, 1924, and referred to the Committee on Immigration, be withdrawn 
from the files of the Senate, 


MOLLIE WHITE 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 214), 
which was referred to the Committee ‘to Audit ond Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay out of the cantingent fund of the Senate 
te Mollie White, widow of Robert White, late an employee on the mam- 
tenance roll, Senate Office Building, a sum equal to six month’s salary at 
the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, suid sum to 
be considered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances, 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate ‘a resolution coming over from a previous duy, which 
will be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 210) submitted 
by Mr. Watson on the 10th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the special committee to investigate the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, appointed under authority of Senate Resolution 168, 
agreed to March 12, 1924, be, and it is hereby, discharged from further 
consideration of the matter under inguiny by the said committee. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am not ready to have that 
resolution taken up to-day, and I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
resolution will go over without prejudice. 

SALE OF OOTTON FUTURES 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed. 
The calendar, under Rule VIII, is now in order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Before the Chair makes that announce- 
ment I wish to say that there is lying om the desk of the Presi- 
dent pro tempore a mation to discharge the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry from the consideration of a certain bitil 
The motion has gone over and would be in order this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was not advised 
of the fact. 

Mr. CARAWAY.. I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senator from Arkansas 
calis up for consideration the motion submitted by him to dis- 
charge the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 626) to prevent the sale of 
cotton and grain in future markets. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to say in comection 
with the motion that, 80 far as I know, every member of ithe 
committee, except one, agrees that the motion sheuld be adopted 
and ithe committee discharged from the consideration of ithe 
Bill; but thut member of the committee, the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Rawsprec.], does not seem to be present to-day. 
I do not care to have it taken up im his absence, because he has 
expressed some desire to oppose it. I Wanted to call the atten- 
tion of the Obair to the motion and then allow it to go over 
without p 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The motion will lie over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why dees the Senator ask that it go over? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was doing that eut of deference, without 
having been so wequested, to the Senator from Louisiana, who 
is very bitterly opposed to it, and who dees net seem to be 
present this moming. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I understand the situation. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am glad that my eol- 
league has taken that course, because the Senator from Lomi- 
Siana before leaving here asked me to speak to him about it 
and to request him to let it go over until his return, and I had 
re doing so. I apologize der my failure to mention it 
to 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not aware that the -Senator from Loui- 
siana is absent. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I do not want to take it up in his absence, 
although I.do want to have it considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Tt should go over at the request of the ‘Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

THE CALENDAR 

Dhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. : Morning business is closed. 
The calendar under Rule VIII is now im order. 

The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 55) 
making an appropriation to pay the State of Massachusetts for 
expenses incurred and paid, at the request of the President, in 
protecting the harbors and fortifying the coast during the Ciyil 
War, in accordance with the findings of the Court of Olaims 
and Senate Report No. 764, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

(he (PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

NAVAL OIL LEASES 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to submit 
a few remarks concerning a matter which seems to be engaging 
the public attention now. 

The papers of Thursday last carried a reference to a speech 
made by a former Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Leslie M, 
Shaw, in which the work of the committee investigating the 
naval oil reserves is attacked—a part of the general propa- 
ganda, of course, ‘to discredit its work, and-a part of an effort 
to establish that the naval oil leases which have been ithe 
subject of consideration here, although possibly subject to 
criticism by reason of ‘the way they were executed, were, as 
a matter of fact, great business ‘transactions in which the 
interests of the United States weve very carefully guarded; 
indeed, that the sagacity and skill and business acumen of the 
officers of the Government who negotiated these leases, as com- 
pared with the business capacity on the other side, enabled 
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the Government to make some extraordinarily fine bargains 
with Mr. Doheny on the one side and Mr. Sinclair on the other. 

Ex-Secretary Shaw is reported in the press to have said as 
follows: 

The assertion that the Senate for campaign purposes investigated 
oll leases of the Republican administration, but turned its back upon 
less profitable leases for the Government made by the last Wilson 
administration was made to-night by Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Roosevelt administration, in an address to the 
Republican Club of New Brunswick. 

Lenses entered into by the Wilson administration netted the Gov- 
ernment 18 per cent of the oil obtained, while Secretary Denby ob- 
tained 27 per cent in addition to pipeline and storage-tank conces- 
sions from Doheny, Mr. Shaw declared. 

“Everybody is informed about these facts,” he said, “except the 
public, If you ask why the Senate made no objections when Secretary 
Denby explained about the Ieases in 1922, you may be able to answer 
your own question. There was no presidential campaign in progress 
then.” 

It was also strange, he said, that the Senate had not sought to 
repeal the statute requiring all oil reserves to be developed directly 
or by contract or lease. 


I want to go back for a moment to the statement: 


Leases entered into by the Wilson administration netted the Goy- 
ernment 18 per cent of the oil obtained, while Secretary Denby ob- 
tained 27 per cent in addition to pipe-line and storage-tank conces- 
sions from Doheny, Mr, Shaw declared. 


And then he asserts that everybody knows these facts, 

Mr. President, merely so that this kind of thing shall not 
be imposed upon the public I want to advert to what the facts 
are. 

In the first place, no lease was made prior to March 4, 1921, 
of any area in either naval reserve No. 1 or naval reserve No, 
8—none whatever. The only leases within the naval reserves 
prior to March 4, 1921,. were within naval reserve No. 2, 
which everybody admits: is of such a character that it is the 
proper policy to take out the oll. 

But what is the fact about these leases, Mr. President? I 
speak only of the leases within the naval reserves and within 
naval reserve No, 2. They show the following leases executed 
prior to March 4, 1921: 


09174. The royalty being 123 to 25 per cent. 
00175. The royalty being fiat 26 per cent. 


The royalties’ subsequently secured are as follows: 


Twelve and one-half to twenty-five per cent. 
Twelve and one-half to twenty-five per cent. 
Twelve and one-half to twenty-five per cent. 


And every one of them was 124 to 25 per cent until we 
jumped to one which is 123 to 61, and another 12} to 56, and 
another 25: to 50. 

In this connection, Mr. President, the statement has been 
broadcast that while it may be true that the lease to the Mam- 
moth Oil Co. of naval reserve No. 3 produces a net royalty of 
but 16 to 17 per cent, one-third of which, something less than 
6 per cent, goes into the tanks for the use of the Navy—that 
is to say, that the Navy gets 1 barrel in every 16 barrels that 
is taken out of the reserve—it is contended that Mr. Doheny, 
however, in his great lease of naval reserve No. 1 pays to the 
Government a royalty, according to his statement widely pub- 
lished, and doubtless that is what Mr. Shaw relies upon, of 31 
per cent. 

Of course, if 81 per cent were paid, there would be only one- 
third of 31 per cent, or a little over 10 per cent, going into the 
tanks; but as a matter ef fact tle Pearl Harbor tanks cost more 
than 2 barrels for I barrel of storage. Indeed, they cost 
more than 3 barrels; so that if there were 31 per cent paid, 
only one-fourth of 31 per cent, or somewhere between 7 and 8 
per cent, would go into the tanks for the use of the Navy. 

But what is the fact so far as the leases of naval reserve No; 
1 are concerned? We have a fair average of the royalty of the 
Teapot Dome naval reserve No, 3, because that has been pretty 
generally drilled up, and we can form a fair estimate, and that 
is the estimate, 16 to 17 per cent. Indeed, that is the actual 
return; but you will bear in mind that Mr. Doheny never has 


drilled a well on naval reserve No. I under his great lease |, 


of the entire 30,000 acres. His wells have all been drilled’ un- 
der his contracts which gave him leases of small tracts in the 
southeastern part of naval reserve No. 1, which you will re- 
member to have seen illustrated upom the map. 

The first lease that he got was given to him in June, 1921. 
That was the lease for the 22 offset wells, and that lease was 


executed because just outside of the reserve, in sections 35 and 
36, great gusher wells, preducing enormously, bonanza territory, 
were developed, and, of course, a lease given to drill wells in 
that very territory called for a high royalty; and Mr. Doheny 
was obliged to pay, in order to get the contract to drill those 
22 wells, a royalty of 553 per cent. That, however, covers only 
those 22 wells. 

Subsequently he got another small contract calling for 55} 
per cent, another for a minimum of 124 and a maximum of 25, 
another for a minimum of 12} and a maximum of 45, another 
for a minimum of 12} and a maximum. of 45, another for a 
minimum of 124 and a maximum of 45, and another for a mini- 
mum of 12} and a maximum of 35. The average of 31 per cent 
is the average royalty paid for the leases in this bonanza ter- 
ritory, and no one is able to say what the average royalty will 

over the entire naval reserve No. 1 until test wells are drilled 
pretty generally over that territory. 

Mr: KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I should like to ask the Senator if these 
minor leases were made on a competitive basis, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They were. 

Mr. KENDRICK. And the lease of naval oil reserve No. 1 
was not made on a competitive basis? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was not. 

So much for the statement by the ex-Secretary, who tells us 
that the public knows these facts; but the leases entered into 
by the Wilson administration, he says, netted the Government 
18 per cent of the oil obtained. 

I have given you the figures and the royalty provided therein, 
but of course that means that that was the highest royalty 
secured by the so-called Wilson administration. Let us get the 
facts about the matter, Mr. President. 

Prior to March 4, 1921, there were leased upon competitive 
bidding all of the lands adjacent to naval reserve No. 3 within 
the Salt Creek field, and those leases all carried a royalty— 
bear in mind, the immediately adjacent territory—of 334 per 
eent flat, with a large bonus in the case of many of them and 
some bonus in the case of practically every one of them. Phe 
story about that is as follows: 

Direction was given under the statute to offer that territory 
to competitive bidding on a basis of 25 per cent royalty with a 
bonus. Secretary Payne approved the letter, but struck out 25 
and inserted 333 per cent, and the territory was leased under 
that arrangement—334 per cent for the inside tracts and 30 
per cent for the outside tracts, but they were secured upon 
bidding, bonuses as follows: 


For the first lease a bonus of $26,700 was secured on w flat royalty 
of 25 per cent. 


On the next lease a bonus of $279,000 was secured upon a 
flat royalty of 334 per cent. 

On the next lease a bonus of $2,000 was secured upon a flat 
royalty of 25 per cent. 

On another lease a bonus of $226,000: was secured upon a flat 
royalty of 333 per cent. 

The lands adjacent to the Teapot Dome were thus leased 
under an arrangement for eompetitive bidding by which the 
Government secured a total bonus of $1,680,000 and an average 
royalty of 28.76 per cent. 

These are the facts- about the matter as disclosed in the testi- 
mony. Now the late Secretary Denby is going about the coun- 
try, after having told us before, the committee that he did not 
know anything at all about the matter, retailing facts such as 
these to which I have directed the attention of the Senate. 
For instance, in a speech reported in the papers on Saturday 
Fast he tells us, as follows: 


Meanwhile the hundreds of oi! wells upon private lands within and 
adjoining the reserve were draining the ofl from under the Govern- 
ment lands in the reserves, the total number of these wells, as stated 
by the Bureau of Mines March 4, 1921, being 788. 


That means there were 785 wells up in the Salt Creek fierd, 
the total number of wells there. + 

Mr. KENDRICK. Will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Can the Senator tell us whether or not 
the territory adjoining or contiguous to the oil structure, the 
naval reserve, was leased after Secretary Fall became Secre- 
tary of the Interior? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
some before. 


Some were leased afterwards and 
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Mr. KENDRICK. But those wells on the territory between | (1) For all oil produced of 30° Baumé or over—Continued. Per cent 


Salt Creek, we may say, and the naval reserve, were actually n that portion of the average production per well of more 
leased by Secretary Fall himself? O "ipiam 100 Garza and nok more than 130 barrels per day for 20 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that is so; but the pro- On that portion of the average production per well of more 
ceedings were instituted, as I have indicated, under the admin- Paps Pa rath an cane ate FRAD 290, PATTO PAE CAF TORT 

istration of Secretary Payne. $ On that portion of the average production per well of more 

Mr. KENDRICK. I may say further that except for a jaan FTT 
small tract of school land in the State of Wyoming, upon which ont that natin vot the an TACIT well Bee 
the production was very limited, there is not a single acre of n 800 bar barrels per day for the calendar month 35 
privately owned land in that part of the structure, as I recall. | (2) For’ all oil produced of less than 30° Baumé: 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is quite right. This remark- ob t 80 barrels per day for the calendar month pot et isi 
able speech of Secretary Denby, in whiċh he gives to the public On that portion of roduction per well of more 
what is call information, concl follows, as than 50 barrels and “not 7 more han 100 barrels per day for 

ed p udes as follows, it is re the calendar month 143 
ported in the print: On that portion of the average production per well of more 

The highest royalty secured by the Wilson administration under any — 6 not more than 150 barrels per day for 163 
laws was 25 per cent, while the royalties secured by the succeeding On that rtion o of the average production per well of more 
administration ranged from maximums of 25 to 77 per cent, most of than 1 190 bar rels and not more than 200 barrels per day for 
them being from 35 to 55 per cent. the calendar month . 20 

On that portion of the average production per well of more 

I offer for the Rxconp at this time, Mr. President, a record 0 calendar month- DOF mone: than 50) Darrel DETAI 20%) 
of the royalties upon all leases within the naval reserves, and I t portion o of the average production per well of more 
offer also a record of the royalty and bonus secured for the . 500 barrels per day for the calendar month 30 


lenses on the lands within the Salt Creek fleld immediately Leases on naval reserve No. 2 
adjacent to the Teapot Dome. 


There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Leases and agreements in naval reserve No. 1 


Lease No. 


VISALIA 


Per cent 
8 124-25 
£5 ‘faa A Consolidated Oi | 125-35 
Union Oil Co. of California.. a = 
124-25 
125-25 
124-25 
124-25 
123-25 
2 Oil Co 125-25 
=| North American Oil Con- 124-25 
Buena Vista Oil Co. and 12}-25 
Union Oil Co. 
Boston-Pacific Oil Oo do 124-25 
Associated Oil Co 124-25 
124-25 
1, 124-25 
ted Oil Feb. 17, 1922 124-25 
5 8 3 Oli Gen- July 24,1922 125-35 
(1) For all oil produced of 30° Baumé or over: er cent s 
On that portion of the average production well not ex- Naval Deets oi 8 pets MAS 6, 1923 124-61 
ceeding 50 barrels pr day for the calendar month — s = 1 3 2520 
On that portion of the Heller 5 


average 5 per well of more K N. R. 28... A. H. Heller. edo. 
than 50 berrels and not more than 100 barrels per day for 
une a rt... ao ee ee 168 3 Well lease. 


JJ)! cane eee ENE eae $26, 700. 00 S a ae ee 
279, 000. 00 465, 00 $124, 025, 69 
2, 000. 00 12 50 25 1. 161. 16 
2, 700. 00 1 Coo 
14, 600. 00 30 42 85, 687. 97 25 21, 369. 93 35, 742, 46 
58, 750. 00 183. 59 225, 304. 88 25 54, 749. 91 89, 531. 34 
13, 400, 00 83.75 11, 023. 36 25 2, 016. 65 3, 191. 60 
5, 000. 00 31.25 17, 178, 22 25 4,127.41 5, 870, 42 
12, 000. 00 75. 00 26, 941. 87 25 5, 742.45 9,914. 65 
3, 200. 00 20. 00 1, 466, 42 25 366. 65 535, 21 
18, 000. 00 56. 25 18, 428. 40 25 4,949. 13 7, 805. 67 
226, 000. 00 1, 412, 50 644, 891. 95 176, 017. 05 273, 603, 09 
18, 000, 00 112 50 131, 427.70 33 39, 949.01 64, 171. 76 
81, 000. 00 202, 50 231, 714. 94 25 55, 959. 68 85, 859. 18 
332, 000. 00 518. 75 194, 255. 61 a 65, 068. 97 110, 953, 98 
1 52, 000. 00 520, 00 38, 884. 34 33 12, 659. 59 22, 169. 36 
1, 000, 00 6, 25 66, 682, 82 25 17, 225. 63 28, 384. 18 
51,000. 00 231. 82 540, 172. 04 334 178,745 95 268, 874. 17 
30, 600. 00 114.38 93, 794. 93 25 24, 825, 19 40, 242. 61 
21, 000. 00 131.25 137, 282. 67 25 33, 306. 60 55, 407. 77 
341, 500. 00 566, 92 147, 332. 78 33% 47, 559, 23 78, 783. 28 
91, 550. 00 A A E E ES ͤ et BBA ewer essen E 


3 
& 


204. 


1 This bonus was for 160-acre tract that was ve 5 drawing leases and included 
A eire oti et eee parts in two separate leases along with other tracts, 


THE CALENDAR Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator who intro- 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the | duced this bill, or the Senator who reported it, explain it? 
next bill on the calendar. What is the reason for changing oe name of the city of 


The bill (S. 1181) naming the seat of government of the | Washington? 
United States was announced as next in order. Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill go over. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1786) to amend sections 5, 6, and T of the act of 
Congress making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1908, approved July 1, 1902, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a long bill, and I think it ought to 
be taken up some other time than in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be passed over. 

VETERANS’ BUREAU HOSPITAL, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 

The bill (S. 2100) authorizing the sale of the United States: 
Veterans’ Bureau Hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rrep] is interested in that measure, and I suggest that in his 
absence it probably ought to go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The bill was held up a number of times 
when heretofore called in the Senate, because no written report 
or other information explaining it accompanied the bill; but I 
find that since the bill was last called on the calendar a formal 
report has been submitted; and that the Diretcor of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau recommends the passage of the bill in the follow- 
ing language: 

Taking into consideration these facts 

That is, facts recited previously in his letter 


and also the expense of restoration, I respectfully recommend that 
authority be granted to sell and convey the property and to have the 
proceeds thereof paid into the Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts, and request your favorable consideration of the bill. 


The buildings on the property were wrecked by a very severe 
storm. No attempt has been made to restore the buildings, and 
the property is now in charge of a caretaker and is not being 
used for a hospital. In view of the location of the property it 
is not regarded as suitable for hospital purposes by the director. 
So I think, unless some Senator knows something to the con- 
trary, the bill ought to pass. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall not object, Mr. President. 

8 NORRIS, Mr. President, I understood the Senator to 
object. 

Mr. WILLIS. I said I would not object. In view of what 
was sald by the Senator from Pennsylvania, I thought perhaps 
it should go over, but I have nothing against the bill, and if 
the Senator from Arkansas has examined it thoroughly and 
thinks it all right I shall not object. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have read the report of the director. I 
myself was responsible for the bill geing over on another occa- 
sion, not understanding why it was desired to sell the prop- 
erty; but, the director states that the location is unsuitable for 


a hospital; that the buildings heretofore constructed there have 


been wrecked by a storm and have not been restored; and that 
it is not desired on the part of the bureau that they shall 
be restored. For these reasons he thinks the sale ought to be 
authorized. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand there has been no written report 
made on this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; there is a written report filed with 
the bill. The bill provides for public advertisement and a sale 
to the bidder.. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not belieye the Government ought to sell 
any property unless it is. clearly established that it has no 
further use for it, either for the purpose for which it was pur- 
chased or for any other Government purpose. I have no in- 
formation that would justify me in opposing the bill, but it 


does seem just a little queer to me that after we have bought 


property and improved it we should dispose of it, because some 
of it has been injured. I am wondering why the hospital was 
located there to begin with. It may have been all right. I am 
not charging that there was anything wrong, but I would like 
to be advised about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This was not property pur- 
chased by the Veterans’ Bureau. It was property transferred to 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and was formerly property of the Public 
Health Service. 

BEB oe What was the Public Health Service doing 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was used for hospital 
purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Tt must be that our Public Health Service sup- 

posed It to be a good location for a hospital. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, It was used for temporary 
hospital purposes during the war, but became useless to the 
Government and was no longer considered suitable for hospital 
purposes. 


Mr. NORRIS. How much land is connected with it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS: Does the Senator know how much it cost the 
Government? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not know exactly. It has 
been in the possession of the Government for a long period of 
time. It was not purchased recently. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The report of the director says: 


This reservation has not been used as a hospital by the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau since tts transfer to the bureau. It was first held 
and used by the Public Health Service under a lease made by the War 
Department. In pursuance of the authority granted by the act of March 
3, 1919 (40 Stat. 1803), the Treasury Department entered into a contract 


| purchasing the property at a stipulated price of $140,000. Before the 


title was conveyed to the United States a severe tropical storm caused 
considerable destruction and damage to the buildings and other prop- 
erty, and as a result of this destruction and damage the purchase price 
was. reduced to $120,000. 

The property was transferred to the control of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau by Executive order dated April 29, 1922, No attempt 
has been made to restore the buildings. 


They state that they do not need the buildings. 

Mr. NORRIS. It appears that the Government bought the 
property for $120,000 or something more than that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. For $120,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that really before the title was perfected 
in the Government, or a transfer made, it is proposed that the 
Government shall offer it for sale. If it is not a good location 
for a hospital on account of sanitary conditions, it seems to me 
the Publie Health Service were at fault in leasing it to begin 
with. I want to hear more of an explanation of the bill, and, 
as the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexo) is not here, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S, 83) making eligible for retirement under certain 
conditions officers of the Army of the United States, other than 


| officers of the Regular Army, who incurred physical disability in 


line of duty while in the service of the United States during the 
World War was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) for the relief of Capt. 
Ramon B. Harrison was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that. go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 
¥. J. BELCHER, TRUSTER 


The bill (S. 1014) for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee 
for Ed Fletcher, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, let the bill be read. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hope the Senator will withhold his 
objection. This bill was introduced at a former session, went 
to the Committee on Claims, and was unanimously reported 
favorably. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. This is the bill to which the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce] called attention some time ago, involv- 
ing payment for alleged injury to lands which were leased 
to the Government. I understand the Senator from Georgia 
desires to address himself to this measure, at least to have 
further explanation of it, and in his absence I ask that it go 
over until he returns. — 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I was not aware that there was any 
other objection. Of course I shall not press the measure now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D: dq. 


The bill (S. 1982) to change the name of Thirty-seventh 
Street, between Chevy Chase Circle and Reno Road, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I want to make a few observa- 
tions on this bill, with a view to securing its defeat, if I can. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mary- 
land will have the privilege of the floor for five minutes on 


‘the bill 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, this bill is a proposition to 
ehange the name of the upper or northern end of Thirty- 
seventh Street, in the eity of Washington, to “Chevy Chase 
Drive.” The locality is in Chevy Chase, in the city of Wash- 
ingten. Just a mile away in Montgomery County, Md., there 
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is a short street with exactly that name, Chevy Chase Drive,“ 
and this name that street has borne for 13 years. 

I submit to the Senate that to allow the upper end of 
Thirty-seventh Street to have the same name as the street in 
Mongomery County, Md., that is to say, Chevy Chase Drive,” 
would inevitably lead to confusion, and to no little confusion. 
Believing this, the residents on Chevy Chase Drive, in Mont- 
gomery County, are protesting against the proposed change, 
They say that their street has borne the name off Chevy 
Chase Drive” for 13 years, that property has been bought and 
sold on it under the name of “ Chevy Chase Drive,” that it is 
platted as Chevy Chase Drive“ on the land records of Mont- 
gomery County, and that they receive their mail from exactly 
the same branch post office of the city of Washington post 
ae as do the residents along the upper end of Thirty-seventh 

treet. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Maryland yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Provided my fiye minutes does not slip away 
from me too rapidly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will not interrupt the Senator. t 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly I will yield. I will take my chances 
on the time. 

Mr. ROBINSON, That is all right. 

Mr. BRUCE. Therefore my constituents think that this 
bill ought to be defeated. As I have said, it is in the same 
locality as the street known as Thirty-seventh Street, only 1 mile 
away, and is served by the same branch post office. While the 
street is a short one, it has some very valuable properties on it. 
There are a number of houses on it each costing as much as 
$25,000, and several that cost as much as $75,000. So the 
locality is one of some little importance. 

I know something of the inconvenience that is likely to be 
produced by a confusion of names. When I was a boy a man 
resided in the same region with my father, Charles Bruce, 
who had the same name as my father, and constant vexation 
and annoyance resulted. My father was continually receiving 
mail intended for his neighbor, and express matter as well, 
‘and vice versa. Finally, the man was so irritated at the in- 
cessant confusion that he went down to Richmond and had 
his name changed by the legislature from Charles Bruce to 
another name. That is an illustration of what is likely to 
happen with Chevy Chase vicinage if the proposed change of 
name is effected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, notwithstanding the argu- 
ment presented by the Senator from Maryland, there appears 
a real necessity for a change in the name of this street. The 
Chevy Chase Drive, to which the Senator from Maryland refers, 
is in the State of Maryland. This street is in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is called Thirty-seventh Street, and residents on the 
street advise me and have written the committee that the name 
is not in harmony with the system of numbering streets in the 
city of Washington. As every one knows, the streets that 
run north and south are given numbers. This street is curved 
in shape. Many persons have complained that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to locate house numbers on Thirty-seventh Street. 
It is not consistent with the method of street naming and 
numbering which prevails in the city of Washington or in 
Chevy Chase, Md., for that matter. I had not been advised 
before the statement of the Senator from Maryland that there 
exists In the State of Maryland a lane or road or street which 
is now called Chevy Chase Drive. I am informed, however, 
that that is true. 8 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; and for 13 years it has borne that name. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The street that is officially named Thirty- 
seyenth Street and the name of which it is sought to change 
has been called Chevy Chase Drive by the residents there for 
about 30 years, 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have my information from a person 
who is present, who lives on the street, and owns property 
there, and I am almost sure the statement is correct. 

Mr. BRUCE. All I can say is that that is hopelessly incon- 
sistent with the information which has been brought to me, 
by three or four people who live on Thirty-seventh Street, and 
who are interested in the passage of this bill. I will state 
what I think gives color to the information that the Senator 
has, if he will pardon an interruption? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I take pleasure in yielding to the Senator 
from Maryland, even though it may consume some of my five 
minutes. 

Mr. BRUCH. I desire only to say that it is true, as far as 
I can gather, that a good many years ago what is now called 
Thirty-seventh Street was called Chevy Chase Drive. After- 
wards, however, the name was completely abandoned and was 


assumed by this street in Maryland and has been borne by it 
for the last 18 years, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The proceedings before the committee 
show that residents of the street have signed a petition asking 
that the name be changed. The statement is made in the com- 
mittee report that citizens state that it is difficult, almost 
impossible, to secure the delivery of household goods and other 
things because of the confusion which exists arising out of 
the name, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, if there is a street in the 
vicinity that carries the same name would it not be possible 
to avoid the confusion by changing the name to some other 
name than Chevy Chase Drive? Has that been considered? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I made that suggestion to some of the 
persons interested in the matter after I heard the statement 
of the Senator from Maryland. They think they are entitled 
to use the name, however. The Chevy Chase Drive referred 
to by the Senator from Maryland is in Maryland and this 
street is in the District of Columbia. If the Senate thinks 
that action should not be taken to-day I am willing to have 
the bill go over. 

Mr. McoLEAN. There are more important matters than this 
pending. The bill is evidently going to occasion some debate, 
so I object to its further consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON subsequently said: Mr. President, this morn- 
ing the Senate had under consideration Senate bill 1932, to 
change the name of Thirty-seventh Street between Chevy Chase 
Circle and Reno Road. There was objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] 
for reasons which he stated. I have concluded that the bill 
requires an amendment, in view of the representations made 
by the Senator from Maryland, and, if there is no objection, I 
would like to have that bill disposed of now. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I offer the following amendment to the 
ill. 

The READING CLERK. On line 5, page 1, the Senator from 
Arkansas proposes to strike out the word “Drive” and in- 
7 in lieu thereof the words “ Parkway,” so as to make the 

ill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the name of the street now known as 
Thirty-seventh Street between Chevy Chase Circle and Reno Road be, 
and the same is hereby, changed to Chevy Chase Parkway, and the 
surveyor of the District of Columbia is hereby directed to enter such 
change on the records of his office. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


* STIMULATION OF CROP PRODUCTION 


The joint resolution (S: J. Res. 60) to stimulate crop pro- 
duction in the United States was announced as next in order 
on the calendar. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 


GORDON G. MACDONALD 


The bill (S. 1013) for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, this bill was reported 
favorably by the committee. Lieutenant MacDonald met with 
permanent injury when in the discharge of his duties in the 
line of duty in the Army. He fell from the sky and was per- 
manently injured. The Navy Department, the committee, all 
who have looked into the facts, report favorably. I hope the 
Senator will permit the bill to be taken up and disposed of. 
The report is here for Senators. There is no question as to the 
facts. The purpose of the bill is to permit him to be placed 
upon the retired list with the rank and three-quarters of the 
pay of the grade held by him at the time the physical dis- 
ability was incurred. I hope the bill may be disposed of now. 

Mr. KING. It grieves me more than it grieves the able 
Senator from California, but I feel compelled to object. I do 
not care to enter into any discussion of-the matter. The prin- 
ciple has been debated on other bills. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On some other occasion, perhaps on 
the next call of the calendar, I shall move to take up the bill. 
I shall not now detain the Senate by making such a motion. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ACCOUNTS 


The bill (S. 708) making an adjustment of certain accounts 
between the United States and the District of Columbia was 
announced as next in order. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the first amendment 
proposed by the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

During the reading, 

Mr. McNARY. I object. 

The reading clerk continued the reading of the amendment 
and was interrupted by, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know of any rule of the Senate 
under which a bill must be read if there is objection made to its 
present consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing an amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. It does not matter whether it is an amend- 
ment or whether it is the substance of the bill. I propose to 
object to the consideration of the bill to-day, so why take up 
the time of the Senate reading a bill that can not come up for 
consideration? I would like to know if there is a rule per- 
mitting that to be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator object? 

Mr, McNARY. I rose to object and objected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The bill has been called two or three times 
previously, and I desire now to give notice that at an early 
opportunity I shall moye to take it up for consideration. 


RAILROAD PROPAGANDA 


The resolution (S. Res. 124) directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to secure information relative to amount of 
money expended for the purpose of creating public interest 
favorable to railroad sentiment was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let the resolution go over. 

Mr. GOODING. I hope the Senator will not object to the 
present consideration of the resolution. It was approved unani- 
mously by the Interstate. Commerce Committee, and it only 
requires the Interstate Commerce Commission to secure evi- 
dence in regard to railroad propaganda. Every Senator must 
be fully aware that it is going on and that the country is 
saturated with it at the present time. If the Senator will 
permit the reading of the resolution, I am quite sure he will 
be for it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
portunity to look into it. 

Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would like to look into it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to say that the Senator is mis- 
taken in saying that the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee in reporting the resolution was unanimously favor- 
able. I stated distinctly at the time that I reserved the right 
to object to the resolution when it came to the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I call for the regular order; 
been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. GOODING. I give notice that the next time the cal- 
endar is called I shall move to take up the resolution for 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
passed over. 


The reading clerk was read- 


I would like to have an op- 


Objection has 


BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 185) to promote agriculture by stabilizing the 
price of wheat was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2401) providing for the compensation of retired 
warrant officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, or any other service or department created by 
or under the jurisdiction of the United States Government, 
and warrant officers and enlisted men of the Reserve Corps of 
the Army and Navy was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING and Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

PACIFIC COMMISSARY CO, 


The bill (S. 2357) for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co. 
was announced as next in order, 


Objection is made. 


Mr. KING. I wish to haye some explanation of the bill. It 
seems from a reading of the bill that the beneficiaries fur- 
nished meals to officers of the United States. I presume if they 
did so, the officers of the United States who had the meals were 
paid for the same and are ready to pay any obligation they 
incurred. 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is true, I will say to the Senator 
from Utah; but these officers were moved out of their quarters 
oftentimes without notice that they were to be moved. There 
was a loss on account of their being moved overseas without 
any opportunity for them ever to pay, and there was no oppor- 
tunity for the commissary company to collect. There was an 
understanding with the commanding officers that the concern 
would be protected in any loss that it might sustain. It was 
not a contract enforceable, but under the circumstances, in the 
early days of the war and in the rush of affairs, those who 
were in charge of the commissary company accepted the 
word of the officers that they would be reimbursed. Their 
accounts have been carefully audited, and it has been deter- 
mined that the amount contained in the bill is their exact loss. 
There was a similar bill passed by the Senate during the last 
Congress, but it was not reached in the House. Therefore it is 
one of those lame bills that come back so often for reconsidera- 
tion, I hope the Senator will not object to its consideration at 
this time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not object to the con- 
sideration of the bill, but, with the information which I now 
have, I shall feel constrained to vote against it, As I under- 
stand the explanation of the Senator from Oregon, in brief it is 
this: That the Government of the United States had a post at 
a certain point within his State during or immediately before 
the war, and that at that post a number of Army officers, as 
well doubtless as soldiers, were stationed, and that this com- 
missary company was organized for profit and to feed, if it 
could get the contract, the soldiers and the officers. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
at that point, I should like to enlighten him. The commissary 
company was not organized for that purpose, but was there 
taking care of the contractors and their employees who were 
building the camp. The officers were suddenly thrown upon 
the camp; there was no provision made for their care or keep. 
So the commanding officer went to the commissary company that 
was taking care of the builders of the camp and asked, as an 
accommodation to the commanding officer and the officers at the 
place, that the company take care of the officers. The com- 
pany did so, and suffered a loss that is set forth in the bill. 
If the Senator desires, I will go into the report more fully. 
It is quite lengthy, and I presume the Senator has read it. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether there is anything 
in the report showing that an authorized officer of the Govern- 
ment entered into a contract to compensate this company for 
feeding the officers? 

Mr. STANFIELD. There is nothing to show that an author- 
ized officer entered into a contract. There is a statement of 
one of the officers that he would protect the company from loss 
if they would take care of the officers during this period. It 
was many miles from Tacoma to Camp Lewis, and the only 
recourse which they had at that time was for this commissary 
company to take care of the officers who were stationed there. 
The facts are fully set forth in the report. 

Mr. KING. Is there a statement of the officer who, it is 
alleged, made this parol contract that the Government would 
take care of the company? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is in the report. A statement of 
Col. David L. Stone is there, and also a statement of Capt. 
Charles Emery Hathaway. The whole matter is set out in the 
report. i 

Mr. KING. Why did not the commissary company obtain pay- 
ment from the officers themselves? They receive compara- 
tively reasonable compensation; they have provision made for 
their food, for their quarters, and so on. The Government 
takes care of its officers, furnishes them quarters, and, if it 
does not, it allows them a certain amount for quarters. It is 
apparent that the Government paid the officers stationed at the 
camp whatever under the law they were entitled to, and they, 
according to the statement of the Senator, went away without 
paying their obligations. Why did not the company look to the 
officers? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The commanding officer assured the com- 
missary company that he would look after that and take care 
of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Utah has expired. The Senator from Oregon has already 
spoken once upon the bill, and can not, without unanimous con- 


sent, speak again. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in my time I should like 
to inquire of the Senator from Oregon whether this matter was 
considered by the Contract Adjustment Board. There was a 
regular board appointed by the War Department to take into 
consideration questions of this sort. What was their recom- 
mendation, if any? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I think it was considered by them that 
there was no contract except a verbal statement of the com- 
manding officer that the commissary company would be pro- 
tected. The officers of the camp were moved secretly, as the 
Senator well knows, and as they were from other camps, to 
the place of embarkation. The commissary company, I re- 
peat, through the commanding officer, was assured that the 
company would be protected, that they would be reimbursed. 
There having been no formal contract, the matter could not 
come before the Contraet Adjustment Board, to which the Sena- 
tor has referred, for they had no authority to act on it. Tt is 
not right, however, that this commissary company, which in 
this instance was not working for a profit at all, should not 
be reimbursed for the actual expenditures incurred by it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Contract Adjustment Board could not 
2 on the technical ground that there was no valid con- 
ruc 

Mr. STANFIELD. There was no valid contract; exactly so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Still a hardship exists. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I wish to explain further to the Senator 
that the expense the commissary company incurred on this ac- 
count bankrupted the company and that the proceeds of this 
settlement will not go to a single stockholder of the commis- 
sary company, but will go to the creditors of that company, 
which, as I have said, was made bankrupt by carrying on this 
work. It certainly seems to me it is an obligation which 
should be met by the Government, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, in my time let me ask the Senator 
what report did the War Department make? 

Seuss ae There seems to have been some litigation 
a 

Mr. STANFIELD, No, Mr. President; the Senator is mis- 
taken as to that. k 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I have not been able to read all 
the report, but could not the company recover this amount from 
the officers? Would not that be the right course to pursue? 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; it would be an impossibility to col- 
lect the amount in that way. There were many of these 
officers. Some of them are dead and others are scattered prac- 
tically all over the world. Of course, as the Senator will 
notice, only a portion of the amount was directly chargeable 


to the officers. The commanding officer agreed with the com- 


missary company for $1 a day, which was a very economical 
charge, and that the company would be reimbursed for the 
expense of feeding the officers if the cost exceeded that sum. 
The company rendered a statement, which appears on page 5 
of the report, which has been audited by the Government’s 
auditors, and it is known to be a statement of the actual losses 
incurred. A portion of the loss was by reason of officers fail- 
ing to pay. 

Mr. DIAL. Of course, Mr. President, the amount ought to 

be pald by whoever is responsible for it. I do not like, how- 
ever, to see a precedent established that the Government will 
pay the debts of its officers where they have left them unpaid, 
unless there is obligation on the part of the Government. I 
confess that I have not been able to study the very long re- 
port in this case during the time which has been at my com- 
mand. 
Nr. STANFIELD. Following up that, I remind the Senator 
that the Government was responsible for creating a condition 
that made it impossible for the officers to meet that obligation, 
because, perhaps at nightfall, they would receive an order to 
embark, and they were gone, and had no opportunity to go 
around and settle any obligations, ore, there was a 
general understanding that it would be taken care of. 

Mr. DIAL, Is the report of the committee unanimous? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The report of the committee is unani- 
mous. The bill, as I have said, passed the Senate at the last 
session of Congress, but failed in the House by reason of the 
expiration of the session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Commiitee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 


Co., of Seattle, Wash., or to its receiver, trustee out of court, or 
other legal representative, the sum of $31,847.87 im settlement of the 


enim of said company against the United States under an understand- 
ing and agreement between the officers of said company and the officer 
in command of the Army cantonment at Camp Lewis, Wash., whereby 
said company was to be compensated by the United States for any 
losses that should be sustained by sald company in furnishing meals 
to Army officers at salā camp during the months of August, September, 
October, and November, 1917, at the price fixed by the Government, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AGRICULTURAL, RELIEF 


The bill (S. 2012) declaring an emergency in respect of cer- 
tain agricultural commodities, to promote equality between 
agricultural commodities and other commodities, and for other 
purposes was announced as next in order, 

Mr. McNARY. I move that that bill be indefinitely post- 
poned, for the reason that there is now on the Calendar another 
bill introduced by me similar in its provisions to Senate bill 
2012, but fashioned along little better lines. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
moves that the bill, the title of which has just been stated from 
te ak; be indefinitely postponed, The question is on that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to, 

THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1974) providing for sundry matters affecting 
the Military Establishment, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this is a very long bill. It would 
consume, perhaps, 15 minutes in its reading. If the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapwortH] could offer an explanation 
of the bill, it might obviate the necessity of consuming so much 
time as would be consumed in its reading. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I very much hope that 
the Senate will permit this bill to be considered this. morning. 
The bill has been on the calendar for six weeks, and I have as 
yet to learn of any opposition to any of its features. It is 
merely the length of the bill which seems to discourage or to 
dismay some Senators. It might be termed an omnibus meas- 
ure. It contains a number of legislative proposals which are 
quite unrelated one to the other. It will take me but a few 
moments to sketch them. Let me say, however, before doing so, 
that the length of the bill is, in part, due to the necessity of 
repeating existing statutes, but I think I can point out the 
amendments which are proposed by the different sections of 
the bill. 

The first section of the bill has to do with the court martial 
procedure in the Army. Under the Articles of War as at pres- 
ent even the very minor cases of punishment when found to 
have been based upon insufficient evidence must, in order to ba 
corrected, be presented to the President of the United States, 
This bill, on page 5, proposes to insert new language in Article 
of War No. 504 in order to permit in such comparatively unim- 
portant cases the Secretary of War, or Acting Secretary of 
War in the absence of the Secretary, to vacate, in whole or in 
part, the proceedings which the Judge Advocate General's De- 
partment have found to be incomplete and improper. It is 
merely a simplification of that article of war, and, if adopted, 
will relieve the President of a totally unnecessary burden, with- 
out, however, depriving the President of the right to act if he 
chooses so to do. 

The second section the committee proposes to strike out of 
the original bill because we believe that it proposes to give to 
the Secretary of War a power too large and wide sweeping, in 
that it gives him power to grant easements of rights of way 
across military reserves for gas, water, oll, and sewer pipa 
lines and for other uses of a similar nature to any citizen. 

Section 3 of the bill permits the payment of travel allow- 
ances to enlisted men of the Philippine Seouts. For many 
years the War Department has been paying travel allowance to 
enlisted men of the Philippine Sconts when discharged. Our 
friend the comptroller, however, has ruled that the word 
“ pay,” as applied to the act establishing the Philippine Scouts, 
does not include the payment of travel allowance. The War 
Department believes that these soldiers should receive the same 
treatment as soldiers of the Regular Army proper, and that 
these payments made in good faith should be validated. This 
proposed legislation seeks also to proyide that in the future 
the Philippine soldiers shall get exactly the same treatment as 
do the American regulars, in that when they travel they shall 
get the Regular Army travel-pay allowances. 

The fourth seetion of the bill permits the Secretary of War 
in his discretion to class as seeret certain apparatus and equip- 
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ment pertaining to the Signal Corps and the Air Service of the 
Army and to purchase such equipment without public adver- 
tisement and public specifications. The Secretary of War has 
that same power in connection with certain secret equipment 
of the Ordnance Department. It develops in the course of time 
that the Signal Corps and the Air Service desire certain equip- 
ment, the character and design of which they do not want given 
to the public, which would necessarily have to be done if the 
Secretary of War were compelled to award contracts on public 
bidding. 

The matter is an exceedingly small one as translated in dol- 
lars and cents, but may be of great importance when consid- 
ered from the viewpoint of national defense. 

The committee has added an amendment to the bill, which 
reads: À 

Provided, That such purchases and contracts shall not be made or 
awarded, except under circumstances where it shall be impracticable 
to procure such articles in Government establishments. 


Section 5 establishes a department of economics, govern- 
ment, and history at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point and authorizes the appointment of a professor for 
that place. That is a measure which was recommended by-the 
board of visitors to West Point and also by the superintendent 
of the academy. I wish to say that it does not increase the 
personnel at West Point because, while this is being done, 
another department now headed by a professor, detailed from 
the Army, is being abolished. 

Mr. KING. If we would abolish several more it would be 
a good thing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at West Point. 

Section 6 adds to existing law the words “ Enlisted Reserve 
Corps,” so that members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps in the 
District of Columbia may have the same right of leave of 
absence from their duties, if Government employees, when 
attending maneuvers and exercises, as haye members of the 
National Guard, Members of the National Guard who are 
employed by the departments of the Government here as 
elerks receive under existing law leave of absence without 
prejudice and without loss of time or efficiency while attending 
National Guard maneuvers. It is believed that the members 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps should receive exactly the same 
privilege when attending training camps. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is that opposed by the Civil 
Service Commission or by any of the administrative branches 
of the Government? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. It is not opposed by any branch of the 
Government, 

Section 7 brings up the question of the retirement of Army 
field clerks. Here is the situation: 

Prior to 1916 there was no such position in the Army as 
Army field clerks or field clerk Quartermaster Corps. There 
were headquarters clerks, and they were all under civil serv- 
ice. Their status was not satisfactory in that they were not 
subjected to a sufficient degree to military discipline; so the 
Congress in 1916 changed their status and named them as 
Army field clerks and field clerk Quartermaster Corps and 
gave them a military status in part, put them in uniform, in 
effect, and subjected them to all the Articles of War and the 
orders of their commanding officers. It deprived them, by so 
doing, of their civil service status; and when the Congress 
thereafter passed the civil service retirement law these men, 
who had always been civil servants, but who had been taken 
out of that class in 1916, found themselyes without any 
retirement privilege offered to them. Then in 1920 the Con- 
gress, in the army reorganization act, abolished grades of 
Army field clerk and field clerk Quartermaster Corps and 
established the grade of warrant officer. It provided at the 
same time that a field clerk of that day could be appointed 
as warrant officer upon proper examination and that after 
that day no additional field clerk should be named or appointed, 
thus allowing the field clerks to pass gradually out of it 
through age or physical disability, or death. No more are 
to be appointed. 

Mr. President, the number of Army field clerks has heen 
reduced down to 237, and of Quartermaster field clerks down 
to 175. None have been appointed since 1920. Forty-seven of 
them have been in the service over 30 years, and 23 are over 
64 years old. They have no future whatsoever. There is no 
retirement provision for them in any statute. The grade of 
warrant officer is full to-day, They can not become warrant 
officers and have the retirement privilege as the result of hold- 
ing that position. This section is to give these old men, whose 
status was changed in 1916 and who have spent their lives in 
or with the Army, first as civil servants and later as field clerks, 


the same right of retirement as a warrant officer. To my 
mind it is just. They have given just as much as the warrant 
officers; they have given just as much as any civil servant of 
the Government; and I remind the Senate that every civil 
Servant of the Government to-day has the retirement privilege. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to ask the Senator if this bill in 
any way changes the status of officers detailed to colleges? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no; this is for field clerks only. 

Mr. BURSUM. But is there any other provision on the sub- 
ject in the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no other provision of this bill 
which changes the status of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
officers. The Senator is thinking of a bill already passed by 
the Senate, in which, in my judgment, the Senate made a very 
grave error in that regard, and the House committee has cured 
the error in its report to the House. 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, it has? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Les. 

Mr, KING, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what privi- 
leges of retirement or otherwise the warrant officers get? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Three-fourths of their pay at the date 
of retirement. That is a matter of statute. 

Mr. KING. How many years do they serve? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They must serve 30 years before they 
can be retired at all, and they must retire at 64. There are 
no retirement privileges applicable to field clerks. Some of 
them are far over 64 years of age. 

The next section—section 8 as originally printed—relates to 
the issue by the Secretary of War of arms and ammunition for 
the protection of public property to other departments of the 
Government, The Senate will remember that when we had 
some holdups of mail trains the War Department loaned to the 
Post Office Department pistols and ammunition, cartridge belts, 
and various equipment. The Secretary of War wants to know 
how far that policy is to extend, and very properly he suggests 
language wliich will be found in the middle of page 11: 


Provided, however, That if such arms or anrmunition be desired for 
an indefinite period, or a period exceeding 90 days, their issue and 
retention is authorized, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, 
subject to payment by transfer of funds from the requisitioning depart- 
Ment or independent agency to the credit of War Department funds. 


In other words, under this proposal the War Department may 
lend arms and ammunition, in the discretion of the Secretary, 
temporarily to another department; but if that other depart- 
ment makes up its mind that it is going to keep those articles, 
then under this bill that other department must pay the War 
Department for them, transferring the funds from its appro- 
priations to the War Department. 

Section 9 brings up an interesting situation. Senators will 
recollect that under a law passed during the war the War 
Department was authorized to settle all claims brought against 
it abroad due to operations of the Army during the war; but it 
so happens that in the description of the claims which might 
be settled in that way claims due to operations of the Army 
Transport Service were omitted, with the result that, although 
damage was done abroad in the ports of France and in other 
places to the property of citizens of other countries by col- 
lisions or otherwise in the operation of American transports, 
cargo, and troop ships, there is no method by which the War 
Department can settle those claims; and surely they should be 
settled. The report from the department indicates that the 
total of those claims would amount to about $900,000 if they 
are settled promptly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not quite understand. Does 
this authorize them to make payment, and is there any appro- 
priation made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Appropriations will have to be made 
later to meet those obligations. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator believe that there are legiti- 
mate claims that may aggregate anywhere near that sum? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes; there is no doubt of it. This 
is authority given to the Secretary of War exactly such as 
has been given to him in all other classes of claims due to 
the operations of the Army abroad during the war. 

Mr. KING. Then we have not yet discharged all of the 
obligations resulting from the war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; but nearly so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No, Mr. President; there is one pend- 
ing here in the bill that I introduced, which has gone over. 
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Mr. KING. No; I do not regard that as quite one. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. The next section, original section 10 
of the bill, permits the Secretary of War to withhold tem- 
porarily funds received by the Washington-Alaska military 
cable and telegraph system in order that that system, which 
is operated by the enlisted men of the Signal Corps, may meet 
the demands of customers who come into one of the telegraph 
erg and ask to telegraph money from that office to another 
office. 

Under existing law, as fast as the receipts come into this mill- 
tary telegraph office from civilian customers, they must be turned 
into the Treasury of the United States. They may not with- 
hold them temporarily in whole or in part. The result is that 
there being no money in the cash drawer of the telegraph 
operator, a civilian customer—and nearly all of their business 
is civilian—finds that he can not telegraph money from one 
office to his correspondent in another; and this provision is to 
permit the Secretary of War to withhold temporarily from 
the receipts of the cable in order to make payments of money 
transferred from and to Alaska and between points within 
Alaska, to be accounted for accordingly. i 

In other words, if the Senator from Utah wanted to tele- 
graph me some money from Alaska, and I were in Seattle, 
he would go into the Alaska office and telegraph the money; 
but when the telegram reached the office in Seattle, and I went 
to collect the money, there would not be any in the cash 
drawer, because the receipts would have been transferred to 
the Treasury. This amendment would permit that operator 
in Seattle to withhold a portion of his receipts in order to 
meet that demand. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator has taken steps to guard 

the Government against loss, because he knows that at every 
session we have scores of claims presented for embezzlement 
or for loss of money resulting from theft or burglary. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I have never heard of a case of Signal 
Corps officers or men being guilty of anything wrong in the 
management of that cable. Furthermore they are under bond. 
Enlisted men sit in the offices running the cable. 

Mr. KING. I had in mind the question of burglary, and 
they probably do not have safes, and so on; and we have had 
a good many cases where we have felt that the obligation 
rested upon the Government to pay these claims. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Section 11 relates to the sale of arms 
and equipment to Cuba. The Secretary of War to-day is 
authorized by statute to sell ordnance materials to the Cuban 
Government. Restricting that privilege to ordnance materials 
has worked to the disadvantage of the Cuban Government. 
Our Government stands perfectly willing to sell other sorts 
of Army supplies and equipment to the Cuban Army. They 
very much desire it. The Cuban Army, small as it is, of course, 
is equipped exactly like the American Army. Its tactical 
organization is just like ours; its general rules and regulations 
and articles are much like ours; and it is to the advantage 
of the United States, when one considers the interest of the 
United States in Cuba, that the Cuban Army shall be well 
equipped and well organized. This is a matter of importance 
to the Cuban Government, because they desire to purchase 
equipment from us. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator believe that 
it is wise for us to maintain manufacturing plants, some of 
which perhaps might be closed, in order to manufacture muni- 
tions to be shipped abroad? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We are not manufacturing any muni- 
tions to speak of to-day. This is practically all out of sur- 
plus or reserve stocks, 

Mr. KING. Will it be limited to surplus and reserve? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; it will not be 
limited. It is a general authority, but the matter is very 
small. The Cuban army, I think, is composed of four or five 
thousand men. They are fairly well equipped now. 

Section 12 authorizes the President of the United States 
to detail officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to assist 
the Governments of the Republics of North America and 
Central America and South America and the Republics of Cuba, 
Haiti, and San Domingo in military and naval matters. That 
provision follows a precedent which has existed for a good 
many years, but never has been set forth completely in a 
statute. We have, at one time or another, by special act 
loaned to a South American government an Army officer or 
naval officer to help in the reorganization of their respective 
military services. If we do not do it, Mr. President, European 
nations will. Already several of these nations to the south 
of us have asked the American Government to loan or detail 
to them an American Army officer or an American naval 
‘officer, The reply has gone back in most instances that our 


Government has no authority under which to do that. “ Very 
well,” says the South American government, “if we can not, 
get a good officer from you, we will haye to go to France or 
England or Italy or Germany.” 

It is a matter of sound public policy to have whatever mili-, 
tary establishments exist in South America imbued as much, 
as possible with the nonmilitaristic spirit of the American | 
Navy and the American Army, and that spirit can best be en- 
couraged by the presence of American officers as instructors 
and organizers. 

Section 18 provides as follows: 


That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized and em- 
Powered for such compensation and subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as are deemed advisable by bim, to permit the use of Govern- 
ment-owned electric transmission, telephone and telegraph lines, water, 
gas, oil, and sewer conduits under his control by any citizen, associa- | 
tion or corporation of any State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States for a period not exceeding 10 years. 


These are revocable permits. It so happens that in several 
Army reservations there are established power plants the out- 
put of which is not consumed by the Army personnel itself, and 
it is also true that surrounding communities would be glad to 
purchase that surplus electric power. This permits the Secre- 
tary of War to make arrangements with them. There is one 
important instance of it at Camp Humphreys, Va., where the 
Government Army power plant produces a surplus of power, 
and people in that vicinity want the right to purchase power to 
light their houses. This would give the Secretary of War the 
right to sell it to them on permits or contracts not to exeeed 10 
years in duration. The committee has seen to it that the permits 
shall be revocable at any time, without liability on the part of 
the United States. l 

Section 14 provides: 


That, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, property and disbursing officers of the National Guard, ac- 
countable for public moneys, may intrust money to other officers of the 
National Guard for the purpose of having them make disbursements as 
their agents, and the officer to whom the money is Intrusted, as well as 
the officer intrusting the same to him, shall be held pecuniarily respon- 
sible therefor to the United States and the agent officer shall be subject, 
for his official misconduct, to all the Habilities and penalties prescribed 
by law in like cases for the officer for whom he acts as agent. 


Mr. DIAL, Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr, DIAL. I would like to ask the Senator if this bill makes 
any disposition of surplus Army supplies which are suitable for 
road building? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None at all. It does not touch that 
question. 

Section 15 of the original bill has to do with absence from 
duty in the Army or Navy as the result of venereal disease. 
There are peculiar medical problems involved in this change 
which are highly important but which, I may say, are some- 
what difficult to discuss. The committee is convinced that that 
section will be beneficial to the discipline of the Army and 
Navy and at the same time be absolutely fair to the unfortunate 
individuals. 

Mr. KING. It discriminates between Individuals? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. It discriminates between cases, 

Mr. KING. Between those who are purposeful in their 
wrongdoing and those who may be innocent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In a sense, yes, Section 16 of the 
original bill provides: 

That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized in his 
discretion to enter into and execute, upon such terms and conditions 
as he considers advisable, a lease or leases, joint or several, to the 
Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and the Long Island Railroad au- 
thorizing, for the interchange of freight between said railroads during 
the term thereof, such use of the tracks of any Government railroad 
as may be maintained within the limits of the Army supply base at 
South Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. President, that relates to the great Army supply base at 
Brooklyn. When the Government acquired the land and prop- 
erty and built the huge storage project which has been con- 
structed there, with docks, it had to use a portion of a rall- 
road which was connected with this storage project owned by 
the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. The question as to 
whether the Government should go ahead and spend more money 
to acquire that road, or whether it should come to an agree- 
ment for joint use, has been hanging fire some time. To acquire 
the road would be highly expensive. This bill would authorize 
the Secretary of War to make an agreement with the road for 
its use jointly by the Government and the road, with full pro- 
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tection afforded to the Government in the matter of reaching the 
Army base by rail at all times. It would be most difficult to 
condemn it and purchase it. With such an agreement the Gov- 
ernment can accomplish its purpose without expense. 

Mr. KING. It ean be used by the Government and the 
terminal company? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. By both; yes. 

Mr. FLETOHER. ‘The bill is really intended to straighten 
out a lot of details? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To clear up several little matters of 
detail. 

Mr. FLETHGCER. We went over it very carefully in the 
committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have tried to explain several of the 
details that have occurred to me. The committee struck out 
some of the provisions, and made safer the language in several 


regards. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator whether there 
are many provisions in the bill which curtail the power of the 
Comptroler General of the Government? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None at all that curtail his power. 

Mr. KING. I feel that his services have been very valu- 
able to the Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In many directions; yes. 

Mr. KING. It is a good thing to have an independent officer, 
beyond the political control of the Government, to scrutinize 
the various appropriations which are made. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no doubt about that. One of 
the provisions which refers to a decision of the comptroller is 
that relating to the travel pay of the Philippine Scouts. Cer- 
tainly they should have the same travel pay as that given regu- 
lar soldiers. 

Mr. KING. That is the only case where there is validation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is the only one, I think. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments, on page 6, line 20, to strike out from 
line 20 to line 25, inclusive, and on page 7 to strike out lines 1 
to 11, inclusive, being section 2, as follows: } 


Suc, 2. That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized and 
empowered, under such terms and conditions as are deemed advisable 
by him, to grant an easement for rights of way over, across, in, and 
upon public military reservations and other lands under his control, 
for raflroads and for gas, water, oll, and sewer pipe lines, and for other 
uses of a similar nature, to any citizen, association, or corporation of 
any State, Territory, or possession of the United States: Provided, 
That such rights of way shall be granted only upon a finding by tbe 
Secretary of War that the same will be in the public interest and will 
not substantially injure the interest of the United States in the prop- 
erty affected thereby: Provided further, That all or any part of such 
rights of way may be forfeited and annulled by the Secretary of War 
for failure to comply with the terms or conditions of any grant here- 
under or for nonuse or for abandonment of rights granted under the 
authority hereof. 


On page 8, lint 14, after the word “that” and the comma, to 
insert the words“ in addition to authority heretofore granted” ; 
on line 17, after the word “ to,” to insert the words the Signal 
Corps and Air Service of“; on line 21, after the words trade,” 
to insert a colon and the words, “ Provided, That such purchases 
und contracts shall not be made or awarded, except under cir- 
cumstances where it shall be impracticable to procure such arti- 
cles in Goyernment establishments”; on page 11, line 15, after 
the word “authorized,” to insert the words “in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War“; on page 13, line 20, to strike out the 
words “ military service” and to insert the words “ Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps”; on line 22, after the words North Amer- 
ica,” to insert the words “ Central America,” and after the words 
“ South America,” to insert the words “and of the Republics of 
Cuba, Haiti, and Santo Domingo"; on line 24, before the word 
„matters,“ to insert the words “and naval”; on line 25, after 
the word “ accept,” to insert the words “from the government 
to which detailed; on page 14, line 1, after the word “ offices,” 
to strike out the words from the government to which detailed 
with” and to insert the word and“; on line 4, after the word 
„War,“ to insert the words “or by the Secretary of the Navy, as 
the case may be”; on line 9 to insert the words Navy, and 
Marine Corps,“ and to strike out the word “they” before the 
word “shall”; on line 10, after the word “credit,” to strike out 
the words while so detailed”; on page 15, line 7, after the 
word “time” to insert the words “ without liability on the part 
of the United States”; on line 16, after the words United 
States,” to insert the words and the agent officer shall be sub- 
ject, for his official misconduct, to all the liabilities and penal- 
ties prescribed by law in like cases for the officers for whom he 
acts as agent”; on page 19, to strike out section 19, as follows: 
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Sac. 19. That for the purpose of providing a more adequate defense 
of the Philippine Islands, and in order to prepare the Philippine people 
for an increasing measure of self-government, all existing laws per- 
taining to the Organized Reserves of the United States, including the 


‘Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and all existing 


laws pertaining to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and civilian 
military training camps, are hereby extended and made applicable to the 
Philippine Islands, and citizens of the aforesaid islands are hereby 
made eligible for membership in the foregoing organizations either in 
the United States or in the Philippine Islands, ag hereinafter provided: 
Provided, That in the application thereof to, and administration thereof 
in, the Philippine Islands, pay and allowances of whatsoever kind, 
whether the latter be in kind or otherwise, wherefor existing or super- 
venient law niay provide; shall be, in respect of citizens of the Philip- 
pine Islands, as prescribed from time to time in regulations on the 
subject to be made by the Secretary of War, the same not to exceed 
in amount the pay and allowances authorized for officers and enlisted 
men of corresponding grades of the Philippine Scouts. 

That under such regulations as the President may prescribe citizens 
of the Philippine Islands who have received training*in a Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps or in civilian military training camps, or 
whose services as officers in the Philippine Scouts, the Philippine Con- 
stabulary, or the Philippine National Guard have been honorably ter- 
minated, are hereafter eligible for appointment and commission in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps; citizens of the Philippine Islands who have re- 
ceived military training under control of the United States in the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps or in civilian military training camps, 
or who have been honorably discharged from the Regular Army, the 
Philippine Scouts, or the Philippine Constabulary, are hereby made 
eligible for enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and citizens of 
the Philippine Islands are hereby made eligible for membership in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and ciyillan military training camps, 
either in the United States or in the Philippine Islands, equally with 
citizens of the United States. 

That m addition to any funds which may be appropriated by the 
United States for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
legislation, the President is hereby authorized to use any funds which 
may be appropriated by the Government of the Philippines for the pur- 
pose of organizing, training, and employing such forces as may be 
created in the Philippine Islands under the provisions of this act. 


To insert at the end of the bill two new sections, to be known 
as section 19 and section 20, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That article 504 of chapter 2 of an act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act for making further and more 
effectunl provision fer the national defense, and for other purposes,“ 
approved June 3, 1916, and to establish military justice,” approved 
June 4, 1920, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Ant. 50). Review; rehearing: The Judge Advocate General shall 
constitute in his office a board of review, consisting of not Jess than 
three officers of the Judge Advocate General's Department, 

“Before amy record of trial in whieh there has been adjudged a 
sentence requiring approval or confirmation by the President under the 
provisions of article 46, article 48, or article 51 is submitted to the 
President, such record shall be examined by the board of review, The 
board shall submit its opinion in writing to the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, who shall, except as herein otherwise provided, transmit the 
record and the board’s opinion with his recommendation directly to the 
Secretary of War for the action of the President, 

“Pxeept as herein provided, no authority shall order the execution 
of any other sentence of a general courtanartial involving the pen- 
alty of death, dismissal not suspended, dishonorable discharge not sus- 
pended, or confinement in a penitentiary, unless and until the board of 
review shall, with the approval of the Judge Advocate General, have 
held the record of trial upon which such sentence is based legally 
sufficient to support the sentence; except that the proper reviewing or 
confirming authority may upon his approval of a sentence involving 
dishonorable discharge or confinement in a penitentiary order its execu- 
tion if it is based solely upon findings of guilty of a charge or charges 
and a specification or specifications to which the accused has pleaded 
guilty. When the board of review, with the approval of the Judge 
Advocate General, bolds the record in a case in which the order of 
execution has been withheld under the provisions of this paragraph 
legally sufficient to support the findings and sentence, the Judge Advo- 
cate General shall so advise the reviewing er confirming authority 
from whom ‘the record was received, who may thereupon order the exe- 
cution of the sentence. When in a case in which the order of execution 
has been withheld under the provisions of this paragraph, the board 
of review holds the record of trial legally insufficient to support the 
findings or sentence, either in whole or in part, or that errors of law 
have been committed injuriously affecting the substantial rights of the 
accused, and the Judge Advocate General concurs in such holding of 
the board of review, such findings and sentence shall be vacated in 
whole or in part in accord with such holding and the recommendations 
of the Judge Advocate General thereon and the record shall be trans- 


rehearing or such other action as may be proper. 


without remission, mitigation, or commutation, or may disapprove, in 


whole or in part, any finding of guilty, and may disapprove or vacate 


the sentence, in whole or in part. 

“When the President or any reviewing or confirming authority dis- 
Approves or vacates a sentence the execution of which has not there- 
tofore been duly ordered, he may authorize or direct a rehearing. Such 
rehearing shall take place before a court composed of officers not mem- 
bers of the court which first heard the case. Upon such rehearing the 
accused shall not be tried for any offense of which he was found not 
guilty by the first court, and no sentence in excess of or more severe 
than the original sentence shall be enforced unless the sentence be 
based upon a finding of gullty of an offense not considered upon 
the merits in the original proceeding: Provided, That such rehearing 
shali be had in all cases where a finding and sentence have been vacated 
by reason of the action of the board of revlew approved by the Judge 
Advocate General holding the record of trial legally insufficient to sup- 
port the findings or sentence or that errors of law have been committed 
injuriously affecting the substantial rights of the accused, unless, in 
accord with such action and the recommendations of the Judge Adyo- 
cate General thereon, the findings or sentence are approved in part only 
or the record is returned for revision or unless the case is dismissed 
by order of the reviewing or confirming authority, After any such 
rehearing had on the order of the President the record of trial shall 
after examination by the board of review be transmitted by the Judge 
Advocate General, with the board's opinion and his recommendations, 
directly to the Secretary of War for the action of the President. 

“Every record of trial by general court-martial, examination of 
which by the board of review is not hereinbefore in this article pro- 
vided for, shall nevertheless be examined in the Judge Advocate 
General's Office ; and if found legally insufficient to support the findings 
and sentence, in whole or in part, shall be examined by the board of 
review, and the board, if it also finds that such record is legally in- 
sufficient to support the findings and sentence, in whole or in part, 
shall, in writing, submit its opinion to the Judge Advocate General, 
who shall transmit the record and the bourd's opinion, with his 
recommendations, directly to the Secretary of War or the Acting 
Secretary of War, for his action. In any such case the Secretary of 
War, or the Acting Secretary of War, may approve, disapprove, or 
vacate, in whole or in part, any findings of guilty, or confirm, mitigate, 
commute, remit, or vacate any sentence, in whole or in part, and direct 
the execution of the sentence as confirmed or modified, and he may 
restore the accused to all rights affected by the findings and sentence, 
or part thereof, held to be invalid; and the necessary orders of the 
Secretary of War, or the Acting Secretary of War, to this end shall be 
binding upon all departments and officers of the Government. 

Whenever necessary, the Judge Advocate General may constitute 
two or more boards of review in his office, with equal powers and duties. 

“ Whenever the President deems such action necessary, he may direct 
the Judge Advocate General to establish a branch of his office, under 
an Assistant Judge Advocate General, with any distant command, and 
to establish in such branch office a board of review, or more than one. 
Such Assistant Judge Advocate General and such board or boards of 
review shall be empowered to perform for that command, under the 
general supervision of the Judge Advocate General, the duties which 
the Judge Advocate General and the board or boards of review in his 
office would otherwise be required to perform in respect of all cases 
involving sentences not requiring approval or confirmation by the 
President.” 

Sec. 2. That the last sentence of the second paragraph of section 36 
of the act entitled “An act to increase the efficiency of the permanent 
Military Establishment of the United States,” approved February 2, 
1901, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows:. 

“The pay and allowances of whatever nature and kind to be 
authorized for enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts shall be fixed by 
the Secretary of War, and shall not exceed or be of other classes than 
those now or which may hereafter be authorized by law for enlisted 
men of the Regular Army: Provided, That payments of travel pay and 
of commutation of quarters, heat, and light heretofore made to enlisted 
men of the Philippine Scouts, if not in excess of those authorized at 
the time for enlisted men of the Regular Army, be, and the same are 
hereby, validated: Provided further, That any such payment of travel 
pay and of commutation of quarters, heat, and light which have been 
collected back from enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts to whom 
originally paid, shall be refunded to them, and disbursing officers are 
hereby authorized to make such refundment to Philippine Scouts in 
the service regardless of whether a discharge and reenlistment has in- 
tervened: And provided further, That the appropriation for ‘ Pay, and 
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mitted through the proper channels to the conyening authority for a | so forth, of the Army' now current, together with any available 
In the event that 
the Judge Advocate General shall not concur in the holding of the 
board of review the Judge Advocate General shall forward all the 
papers in the case, including the opinion of the board of review and 
his own dissent therefrom, directly to the Secretary of War for the 
action of the President, who may confirm the action of the reviewing 
authority or confirming authority below, in whole or in part, with or 
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balances of the appropriations for Pay, and so forth, of the Army‘ 
for the fiscal years 1922 and 1923, be, and the same are hereby, made 
available in making the refundments herein authorized.” 

Brc. 8. That, in addition to authority heretofore granted, the Sec- 
retary of War be, and hereby is, empowered at his discretion to class as 
secret certain apparatus and equipment pertaining to the Signal Corps 
and Alr Service of the Army of the United States, and may authorize 
purchases and award contracts for the development, manufacture, and 
procurement thereof without public advertising for bids or due notice to 
the trade: Provided, That such purchases and contracts shall not be 
made or awarded, except under circumstances where it shall be im- 
practicable to procure such articles in Government establishments, 

Seo. 4. That a department of economics, government, and history be 
established at the United States Military Academy, at West Point, N. Y., 
the head of which department shall have the same status as the per- 
manent professors at the head of the other departments of instruction 
at the United States Military Academy, and the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized, by and with the consent of the Senate, to 
appoint a professor of economics, government, and history at the United 
States Military Academy with the rank, pay and allowances, title, and 
status of the other professors at the United States Military Academy : 
Provided, That so much of chapter 174 of the act of Congress of April 
19, 1910, as provides for the establishment of a “ department of English 
and history,” at the Military Academy to be amended to read: De- 
partment of English.” 

Sec. 5. That the proviso entitling members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps to leave of absence during military duty periods not exceeding 
15 days per annum, contained in the act of May 12, 1917 (40 Stat. L.. 
b. 72), be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

That all officers and employees of the United States or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who shall be members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
or Enlisted Reserye Corps shall be entitled to leave of absence from 
their respective duties, without loss of pay, time, or efficiency rating, 
on all days during which they shall be ordered to duty with troops or 
at field exercises, or for instruction, for periods not to exceed 15 days 
in any one calendar year.” 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized to 
“appoint and immediately thereafter retire as warrant officers of the 
Regular Army, whenever eligible therefor as hereinafter provided, all 
persons now and at time of appointment serving as field clerks, Quar- 
termaster Corps, and such persons now and at time of appointment 
serving as Army field clerks as were constituted Army field clerks by 
the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 625). The requisite for 
appolntment and retirement of aforesaid persons as warrant officers 
hereunder shall be age, length of service, or disability, as now or here- 
after provided by law for the retirement of warrant officers of the 
Regular Army: Provided, That in determining length of service for re- 
tirement and for longevity pay purposes hereunder the said field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, and Army field clerks shall be credited with and 
entitled to count all military and civil service in or with the Army of 
the United States and in the various offices, bureaus, and branches of 
the War Department. 

Sec. 7. That the provixion relating to issue by the Secretary of War 
of arms and ammunition for protection of public money and property 
contained in the act of March 8, 1879 (20 Stat. L. p. 412), be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That upon the request of the head of any department or inde- 
pendent agency of the Government, the Secretary of War be, and 
hereby is, authorized to issue arms and ammunition whenever they may 
be required for the protection of public money and property; such 
arms and ammunition to be delivered to any officer designated by the 
head of the requisitioning department or independent agency and to 
remain in War Department control; to be accounted for to the Secre- 
tary of War under regulations to be prescribed by him, and to be re- 
turned when the necessity for their use has expired: Provided, how- 
ever, That if such arms or ammunition be desired for an indefinite 
period, or a period exceeding 90 days, their issue and retention is au- 
thorized, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, subject to payment 
by transfer of funds from the requisitioning department or independent 
agency to the credit of War Department funds: Provided further, That 
funds arising from such payments shall be avallable to replace with 
similar articles the articles so disposed of: Provided further, That the 
arms or ammunition paid for by transfer of funds as above provided 
shall, upon such payment, become subject to the control of the requi- 
sitioning department or independent agency: And provided further, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed as modifying existing 
laws governing sales of ordnance and ordnance stores.” 

Sec. 8. That the first section of an act entitled “An act to give in- 
demnity for damages caused by American forces abroad,“ approved 
April 18, 1918, be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“That claims, including claims in admiralty arising from operations 
of the Army Transport Service in connection with American forces 
abroad, of the nationals of any foreign government not an enemy or 
ally of an enemy for damages caused by American military forces may 
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be presented to any officer designated by the President, and when ap- 
proved by such an officer shall be paid under regulations made by the 
Secretary of War,” 

Sy. 9. That hereafter such amount as may be authorized by the See 
retary of War may be withheld temporarily from the receipts of the 
Wasbington-Alaska military cable and telegraph system by the auditor 
of said system as a working balance from which to make payments of 
money transfers from and to Alaska and between points within Alaska, 
to be accounted for accordingly; and the expenses of procuring neces- 
sary official bonds, as determined by the Secretary of War, of entisted 
men employed in connection with such money transfers shall be paid 
out of the receipts of such system as an operating expense. 

Sec. 10. That the provision relating to sale of ordnance stores to 
Cuba, contained in the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 643), 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 


“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to sell, at average cur- 
rent prices as determined by him, plus the cost of overhead, packing, 
handling, and transportation to the Government of Cuba such articles 
and quantities of individual and organization equipment as may be 
desired by that Government for the equipment of its troops and as 
may be in accordanee with the policy approved by the President of the 
United States: Provided, That funds arising from such sales shall be 
available to replace articles disposed of and services rendered here- 
under with similar articles and services.” 

Src, 11. That the President of the United States be, and hereby 18, 
authorized, upon application from the foreign governments concerned, 
and whenever in his discretion the publie interests render such a 
course advisable, to detail officers of the United States Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps to assist the Gevernment of the Republics of North 
America, Central America, and South America, and of the Republics 
of Cuba, Haiti, and Santo Domingo in military and nayal matters: 
Provided, That the officers so detailed be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to accept, from the government to which detailed, offices. and 
such compensation and emoluments thereunto appertaining as may he 
first approved by the Secretary of War or by the Secretary of the 
Navy, as the case may be: Provided further, That while so detailed 
such officers shall receive, in addition to the compensation and emolu- 
ments allowed them by such governments, the pay and allowances 
whereto entitled in the United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
and shall be allowed the same credit for longevity, retirement, and 
for all other purposes that they would receive if they were serving 
with the forces of the United States. 

Suc. 12. That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorixed 
and empowered for such compensation and sabject to such terms and. 
conditions as are deemed advisable by him, to permit the use of 
Government-owned electric transmission, telephone and telegraph lines, 


water, gas, ofl, and sewer conduits under his control by any citizen, | 


association, or corporation of any State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States for a period not exceeding 10 years: Provided, 
That any permits hereunder shall grant only go much of the capacity 
of such facilities as is not needed for governmental purposes: Previded 
further, That such use shall be permitted only upon a finding by the 
Secretary of War that the same will net in any way interfere with 
the use of the facilities for governmental purposes: Provided further, 
That no permit for the use of the facilities provided for herein shall 
be granted In any case where such use would be in competition with 
commercial companies dealing in facttities of the same character: 
And provided further, That any permit granted under the terms of 
this act may be revoked by the Secretary of War, at any time without 
Hability om the part of the United States. 

Sec, 18. That, under such regulatione as may be prescribed by the 
Seeretary ef War, property. and disbursing officers of the National 
Guard, accountable for public moneys, may intrust money to other 
officers of the National Guard for the purpose of having them make 
disbursement es their agents, and the officer to whom the money is 
intrusted, as well as the officer intrusting the same to him, shall be 
held peeuniarily responsible therefor to the United States and the 
agent oMeer shall be subject, for his official misconduct, to alt the 
liabilities and penalties prescribed by law in like cases for the officer 
for whom he acts as agent. 

Suc. 14, That hereafter no person in active ‘een in the military 
or naval service, who shall be absent from his regular duties for 
more than one day at any one time on account of the effects. of a 
disease, as distinguished from injury, which is directly attributable 
te and immediately follows his own intemperate use of alcoholic 
liquor or habit-forming drugs, shall, except as hereinafter provided, be 
entitled to amy pay, as distinguished from allowances, for the period 
of such absence: Provided, That hereafter no person in active service 
in the military or nayal service, who shall be absent from his regular 
duties for more than one day at any one time on account of the direct 
effects of a venereal disease due to his own misconduct, shall, except 
as hereinafter provided, be entitled to any pay, as distinguished from 
allowances, for the period of such absence, provided that such absence 
is within a period of one year following the appearance of the initial’ 
symptoms of such veneral disease and regardless of whether the ap- 


pearance of the initial symptoms occurs priar or subsequent to the 
date of entry inte the service: Provided further, That for all purposes 
with the scope of this act the period of absence and the cause 
thereof shall be determimed under such procedure and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, amd such determination shall de final and conclusive for all 
purposes: Provided further, That each person whose pay, as dis- 
tinguished from allowances, Is forfeited for a pericd im excess of one 
month at any one time pursuant to the provisions of this act shall 
be paid for necessary personal expenses the sum of $5 for each fult 
month during whieh bis pay is so forfeited: And provided further, 
That the acts approved April 27, 1914 (88 Stat. L. pp. 353 and 354), 
August 29, 1926 (39 Stat. L. p. 580), and July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. L. 
p. 717), so far as relates to forfeiture of pay on account of absence 
from duty due to injury, sickness, or disease resulting from the intem- 
berate use of drugs or alcoholic liguors, or other misconduct, are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec, 15, That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized in 
his: diseretion, to: enter into and execute, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as he considers advisable, a lease or leases, Joint or several, to the 
Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and the Long Island Railroad authorising, 
for the interchange of freight between said railroads during the term 
(hereof, such use of the tracks of any Government railroad ae may be 
maintained within the limits of the Army supply base at South Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., as wil not interfere with the proper and necessary use of 
said tracks by the Government in the transaction and operation of its’ 
own business at said Army supply base: Provided, That any such lease 
to the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. shall become effective only upon 
waiver and surrender by the Bush. Terminal Railroad Co. of any and all 
claims against the United States in any manner accruing from, con- 
nected with, or growing owt of the use, occupation, or curtailment by 
the United States of the franchise rights of said railroad company, and 
of any and all claims of any character whatsoever agu inst the United 
States, except for any balance which may be due such railroad company 
for the physical value of track and overhead appropriated and retained 
by the United States. The term of amy such. lease shall be for suck 
period as the Secretary of War shall determine not in excess of the un- 
expired portion of any franchise so appropriated or any renewal thereof 

Suc. 16. That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 
authorised to appoint, by and with the advice amd consent of the 
Senate, Curtis L. Stafford, a captain of Cavalry im the Regular Army 
of the United States with ran from July 1, 1920: Provided, That no 
back pay or allowances shall accrae as a result of the passage of this 
act, and there shall be no imerease in the total number of captains of the 
Regular Army now authorised by law by reason of the passage ef this 
net. 

Sec, 17. That when an enlisted man ef the Philippine Scouts shall 
have served 80 years either in the Army (including the Philippine 
Scouts), Navy, or Marine Corps, on in all, he shall, upon making appli- 
cation to the President, be placed upon the retired List, with 75 per cent 
of the pay and allowances he may then be in receipt of, and that said 
allowances shall be as follows: $6.35 per month in lieu of rations and 
clothing, and $4.15 per month in leu of quarters, fuel, and light: 
Provided, That in computing the necessary 30 years’ time, all service 
in the Army (including the Philippine Scouts) Navy, and Marine Corps 
shall be credited: Previded further, That the retirement privilege hereby 
extended to enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts and the allowances 
herein preseribed shall govern in all cases of retirement of such enlisted 
men in leu of any right or allowances which may previously have been 
authorized by the provisions of any existing law concerning the retire- 
ment of personnel of the Military Establishment, 

Smc, 18. That section 6 of the act of March 4, 1923, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended. to read as follows: 


“Spe. 6, That officers, warrant. oficers, and enlisted men of the 
National Guard iajured im line of duty while at encampments, maneu- 
vers, or other exercises, or at service schoals, under the provisions of 
sectiona 94, 97, and 99 of the national defense act of June 9, 1946, - 
as amended; members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and of the Malisted 
Reserve Corps of the Army injured in line of duty while on active 
duty under proper orders; and persons hereinbefore described who may 
now be undergolng hospital treatment for injuries, so sustained shall 
be entitled, under such regulations as the President may prescribe, to 
medical and hospital treatment at Government expense, and to a 
continuation ef the pay and allowances, whether in money or in kind, 
they were; receiving at the time of such injuries, until they are fit for 
transportatiom to their homes, and upon termination of such medical 
and hospital treatment shall be entitled to transportation to their 
homes at Government expense. Oficers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the National Guard injured in Hue. of duty when participating 
in aerial flights prescribed under the provisions of section 92 of said 
national defense act as amended, shall, under regulations prescribed 
aş aforesaid, be entitled from the dnte: such injury was sustained 
to the same medical and hospital treatment at Government expense, 
pay end allowances, and transportation to their homes, as if such, 
injury had occurred while In line of duty at eneumpments, maneuvers, 
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or other exercises under aforementioned section 94 of the national 
defense act. Any person hereinbefore described, injuf®d as aforesaid, 
who shall remain disabled for more than six months, shall, during the 
period of disability in excess of six months and until fit for transpor- 
tation to his home, be entitled to medical and hospital treatment and 
to subsistence at Government expense, and when fit for transportation 
shall be entitled to transportation to his home at Government expense, 
but shall not during such period in excess of six months be entitled to 
other compensation. Any expenditures heretofore made by the Govern- 
ment in caring for persons injured under the conditions specified herein 
are hereby validated. Members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and members of the civilian military training camps, injured in line of 
duty while at camps of instruction under the provisions of sections 
47 (a) and 47 (d) of said national defense act, as amended, shall be 
entitled to medical and hospital treatment and transportation to their 
homes as in the case of persons hereinbefore described, and subsistence 
at Government expense until furnished such transportation, under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe.” ; 

Sec. 19, That when, in the opinion of the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy, the exigencies of the service so require, dis- 
bursing officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps may, with the 
approval of the head of their executive department and the consent of 
their surety or sureties, if any, designate deputies for the purpose of 
having them make disbursements as their agents, sign checks drawn 
against their disbursing accounts with the Treasurer of the United 
States, and discharge all other duties required according to law or 
regulation to be performed by such disbursing officers, and the agent 
officer shall be subject, for his official misconduct, to all the liabilities 
and penalties prescribed by law in like cases for the officer for whom 
he acts as agent. 

Sec, 20. Section 11 of the national defense act of June 8, 1916 (39 
Stat. L. pp. 173-174), as restated in modified form in section 11 of 
the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 768), is hereby amended by 
striking out the words “one assistant” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words two assistants,” and by adding to said section the fol- 
lowing: “ Provided, That one of said two assistants shall be legally 
eligible for assignment in charge of the public buildings and grounds 
in the District of Columbia, shall be legally eligible for assignment as 
superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Department Building, 
and shall also be legally eligible for serbice in the exercise of any or 
all functions heretofore exercised by the officer detailed to act as 
officer in charge of the public buildings and grounds in the District of 
Columbia or as superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Department 
Building.” That portion of the act of March 3, 1873 (17 Stat. L. p. 
535), which prescribes that the officer in charge of the public buildings 
and grounds in the District of Columbia shall have the rank, pay, and 
emoluments of a colonel is hereby repealed. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the section numbers be 
changed to conform with the amendments which have been 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KING, ‘There is just one question I would like to ask 

the Senator. He has made a very clear and to many doubtless 
a very satisfactory explanation as to our policy in furnishing 
military and naval officers upon request to the countries to the 
south of ‘us. The Senator recalls that recently Argentina 
showed considerable resentment because we furnished a naval 
officer to Brazil. I understood the Senator to say there was no 
authority by which we could furnish officers at the present 
time. May I say that while there is very much to be said in 
favor of the proposition, I am afraid it would be construed as 
a purpose to encourage militarism and navalism upon the part 
of our neighbors to the south, and would be provocative of a 
good deal of resentment and criticism. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. In reply to that, my observation is 
somewhat similar to that I made a few minutes ago. If the 
countries to the south of us wish to maintain military and 
naval establishments—and I think we could do nothing to pre- 
vent them doing so, even if we should want to prevent them—I 
believe it is highly desirable that they should maintain military 
establishments somewhat along the lines of the Amercan estab- 
lishment, and imbued with the spirit that dominates the 
American military establishment rather than the European. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE A. NICKLES 


Mr. DIAL. I ask unanimous consent that we take up House 
bill 8761, for the relief of George A. Nickles. It calls for an 
appropriation of only $100, and is recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Secretary of War. It relates to a case 
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oe a man paid for a bond but did not get the bond sold 
m. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
ees proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, eto,, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to George A. Nickles, of 
Charleston, 8. C., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $100 to reimburse him for a bond of the 
fourth Liberty loan, for which he paid cash at the port of embarka- 
tion, Hoboken, N. J., and for which he received a receipt from the 
proper authority, and which bond has never been delivered to him. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF MOUNT RAINIER 


Mr, DILL, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that we 
take up the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 64) to change the 
name of Mount Rainier" to Mount Tacoma,” and for other 
purposes. The joint resolution affects only my own State. It 
was passed over before because of my absence. It designs to 
change the name of “Mount Rainier” to “ Mount Tacoma.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask to have the joint resolution read. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I hope the joint resolution will pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas it is the universal practice, out of respect for the American 
Indian, to perpetuate, wherever possible, in the geographical nomencla- 
ture of the United States the names used by the American Indians; 
and 

Whereas the man for whom Mount Rainier was named, as the com- 
mander of a British ship, engaged in depredations along the Atlantic 
seaboard in armed opposition to the Government of the United States; 
and 

Whereas perpetuating the name “ Rainier” is contrary to the wishes 
of the sovereign State of Washington, as expressed in a memorial 
passed by the legislature of said State in the session of 1917 and ad- 
dressed to the members of the United States Geographic Board, pe- 
titloning the board to substitute for the nume Rainier" the most ap- 
propriate name that the board might, after a hearing, select: There- 
fore be it 

Resolwed, etc., That from and after the passage of this resolution 
the mountain heretofore known as Mount Rainier,“ the national 
park heretofore known as “Mount Rainier National Park,“ and the 
national forest heretofore known as “ Rainier National Forest,” shall 
be known and designated on the public records as “ Mount Tacoma,” 
„Mountain Tacoma National Park,” and “Tacoma National Forest,” 
respectively, 

Suc. 2. That all records, surveys, maps, and public documents of 
the United States in which such mountain, park, or forest is men- 
tioned or referred to under the name of Mount Rainier,” “Mount 
Rainier National Park,” or “Rainier National Forest,“ respectively, 
sball be held to refer to such mountain, park, or forest under and by 
the name of Mount Tacoma,” “ Mount Tacoma National Park,” and 
“Tacoma National Forest,” respectively. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does this change of name repre- 
sent the wishes of the people of the State of Washington? 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator that the State legis- 
lature in 1917 passed a memorial by a vote of nearly two to one 
asking that the name be changed, but the Board of Geographic 
Names has never acted on it. The opposition formerly came 
from Seattle, but at the present time all the newspapers of 
Seattle favor the change, and the mayor favors it. I think 
there is no opposition except from a few older residents who 
have the old prejudice. 

Mr, BORAH. I only interrupted the proceedings because I 
have had a great many letters in regard to the matter. I do 
not recall whether they came from the State of Washington or 
where they came from, but there seems to be a division of 
opinion. If it represents the views very generally of the 
State, I do not know that I ought to interpose my objection, 
but apparently there are a great many people in some parts of 
the country who think that the old name ought to remain, It 
is a pioneer name. 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator that the original name, 
Mount Takoma, was an Indian name. The peak was later 
named after an English general by Admiral Vancouver, who 
saw it from the ocean, 
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Mr. BORAH. How long has it borne the name “ Mount 
Rainier "? 

Mr. DILL. It has been disputed between the two cities for 
many years, and in 1890, I think, Senator Squire, who was a 
Seattle resident, and I think one of the first Senators from the 
State, had that name adopted. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


INTERPARLIA MENTARY UNION MEETING IN 1925 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock hav- 
ing arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is House bill 7959, the adjusted compensation 
bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be temporarily lald aside, and I 
further ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) requesting the 
President to invite the Interparliamentary Union to hold its 
annual meeting for the year 1925 in the city of Washington 
and authorizing an appropriation to meet the expenses of the 
assembly. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it will lead to no debate, I have no objec- 
tion, but if it leads to debate I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears none. 
The unfinished business is temporarily laid aside, and the joint 
resolution is before the Senate. 

The Senute, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) requesting the 
President to invite the Interparliamentary Union to meet in 
Washington City in 1925, and authorizing an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of the meeting, which was read as fol- 
ows: £ 


Whereas the Congress, In an act approved June 80, 1914, requested 
the President to extend an Invitation to the Interparliamentary Union 
to hold its annual meeting for the year 1915 in the city of Washing- 
ton, und in the same act appropriated the sum of $40,000 to defray 
the expenses of the said meeting; and 

Whereas when the World War led to repeated postponements of the 
snid meeting the Congress repeatedly extended the appropriation: 
First, the act of July 1, 1916, extended it and made it available for 
the calendar years 1916 and 1917; second, the act of March 3, 1917, 
extended the appropriation and made it available for the calendar 
year 1918; third, the act of April 15, 1918, extended the appropria- 
tion and made it ayailable for the calendar year 1919; and 

Whereas this appropriation, repeatedly extended, has lapsed, and 
no part of it haying been expended, and the mecting thus arranged for 
in Washington City has not been held: Therefore be it 

Resolved, eto, That the President be requested to invite the Inter- 
parliamentary Union to hold its annual meeting for the year 1925 in 
the city of Washington. ; 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of defraying the expenses incident to 
said meeting the appropriation of $50,000, to be expended under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe, is 
hereby authorized, 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted com- 
pensation for veterans of the World War, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ALWAYS FAVORED PRINCIPLE OF ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, from the beginning of the 
discussion for and against adjusted compensation I have been 
in favor of such legislation, and I have hoped that when a 
measure was finally agreed to and passed by Congress it would 
be of a kind that would be as nearly as possible universally 
acceptable to the great army of ex-service men for whose benefit 
and relief it was intended. 

PROPOSED MEASURE NEITHER EQUITABLE TO SOLDIER NOR ECONOMICAL TO 
GOVERNMENT 

The debates on the bill now under consideration have, from 
my viewpoint, shown conclusively that it will not prove fair 
and equitable or satisfactory to the great majority of ex-service 
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men, and it will not even prove economical to the Government, 
as shown conclusively by the figures given on Saturday by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and, as I believe, 
practically agreed to by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 


MANY CASES NOT REACHED BY INSURANCE PLAN 


The insurance plan provided in this bill will no doubt prove 
satisfactory to a great many of those for whom its benefits are 
intended, and it is probably true that to those who are in po- 
sition to take advantage of the insurance plan it will prove 
more beneficial than a cash-payment system, but the difficulty 
is found in the hundreds of thousands of ex-service men who 
would be benefited more by a cash payment than by insurance. 
In thousands of these cases it will not even be discretionary 
with the men; they must have the cash as soon as it is ob- 
tainable, 

It is also true that many thousands of soldiers will never, 
during their lifetime, benefit to the extent of a single dollar 
through the insurance plan, and a great many of these will very 
naturally be without dependents of close relationship, and in 
such cases they would not choose to forego the benefit of the 
compensation themselves in order that people of remote re- 
lationship might enjoy those benefits, 


ARGUMENT OF CREDIT VALUN OF INSURANCB 


It will be argued, of course, that the soldiers will have the 
privilege of borrowing on their insurance policies, but the faith 
in the benefit to be derived from the credit value of insurance is 
truly, in the language of Saint Paul— 


the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 


Mr. BORAH. Did I understand the Senator to say the bill 
is “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen”? 

Mr. KENDRIOK. Yes; the credit feature of it. 

Mr. BORAH. I think Saint Paul describes it exactly, and the 
soldier will never be permitted to see it, as he must die in 
order to get it. 7 

Mr. KENDRICK., The Senator is right. 


VOTE FOR THIS MBASURE 


í 


IS ADMISSION OF OBLIGATION 


Now, a vote for this bill is an admission as to an obligation 
on the part of the Government; and if we admit the obligation, 
we can not deny the fact that the payment is now already too 
long overdue. 

Under such circumstances the Congress might well hesitate 
to pass a law that would still further delay the maturity of this 
obligation for a period of 20 years, and in many cases, no doubt, 
as already stated, it will be deferred beyond the lifetime of its 
supposed beneficiaries, 


ADVANTAGE OF INCLUDING OPTIONAL CASH PAYMENT 


By the incorporation into this bill of an optional cash pay- 
ment plan it would, in all probability, meet with almost uni- 
versal approval on the part of the ex-service men, and person- 
ally I have no doubt whatsoever as to the ability of the Nation 
to discharge the obligation without any disturbance whatsoever 
to the country’s finances. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator let me inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. KENDRICK, Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was interested in the Senator's statement 
that the Government could pay the cash bonus without dis- 
turbing financial conditions. Whether we pass a bill providing 
for insurance or a bill providing for cash payment, just as soon 
as the bill is signed by the President it becomes a liability 
of the Government and that liability will affect our bonds and 
our financial standing just as much as if we should pass a biil 
providing for the cash bonus. I wish to ask the Senator if 
that does not accord with his understanding? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I believe that is true; but the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] on Saturday indicated rather 
clearly, to me at least, that the total amount required to make 
the cash payment would be $1,500,000,000. It is reasonable to 
assume, as I understand it, that those who would prefer insur- 
ance and would be more benefited by it would include perhaps 
one-half of the beneficiaries. That would reduce tremendously 
the amount of ready cash necessary. 

Mr. HARRIS, If I may interrupt the Senator further, I 
heard the statement made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
to which he has just referred. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts said we would save, as I recall, $1,000,000,000 if we paid 
the cash instead of granting the insurance. That was on the 
supposition on the part of the Senator from Massachusctis 
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that only one-half would take cash and the others would take 
insurance. If all took cash, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts or the Senator from Wyoming, if that would 
not save $2,000,000,000 to the Government of the United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is my opinion. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That it would save $2,000,000,000 instead 
of $1,000,000,000? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. That was my understanding, if they should 
all take the cash. 

Mr. KENDRICK. According to the information given us 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, the entire payment would 
involve a billion and a half dollars in cash. It is presumable 
one-half of our soldiers would choose the insurance. The 
amount would thus be reduced to a bond issue of $750,000,000, 
and bonds for this amount could be sold overnight at par and 
drawing a very low rate of interest. 

ARBITRARY ACTION OF CONGRESS MAKING DRAFT 


In making the draft of our Army, calling our men to service 
and fixing their compensation, the Government acted as both 
the judge and the jury. Under such conditions it is highly im- 
portant that Congress at least deal liberally with our soldiers. 
It will not be denied that the pay fixed by Congress during the 
war was a meager amount in proportion to the Nation's ability 
to pay. I think it may as safely be said that this adjusted 
compensation is not magnanimous. It can hardly be called gen- 
erous, N 

CONSCRIPTION OF WRALTH AS WELL AS MEN 

I think it is generally agreed that in the years to come when 
the safety of this Nation is at stake it will never again call its 
young men to arms to render their service on the battle field 
without at the same time commandeering the earnings of the 
wealth of the country with which to discharge the unusual ex- 
pense of such a campaign. Under such conditions there would 
probably be more justification for the contentions of those who 
oppose any kind of a bonus bill. 


It has been my privilege to vote for every bonus measure that 


has been presented on the floor of the Senate. It is my purpose 
to vote to incorporate in this bill an optional cash plan, and 
failing to secure such provision I shall vote for the bill as it is, 
as promising some, though by no means adequate, relief. 

It is my intention to vote for the pending measure, not 
because I believe that it adequately compensates the ex-service 
men or that it will satisfy them, but because we are receiving 
here daily from the authorized spokesman of the Legion. re- 
quests that we support it on the ground that there is every rea- 
son to believe it is the only measure that will be approved. 
But, so unsatisfactory is the measure, in my judgment, that 
I want to add my prediction that within a few months’ time 
Congress will amend this bill by including the cash option. 
The passage of this measure will not dispose of the question, 
because, as every Senator knows, it does not meet the issue. 

Finally I want to say to those advocating this bill without 
a provision under whieh the soldier might accept either cash or 
insurance, let them gain what comfort they may by force- 
fully attributing to themselves peculiar virtues in what they 
are doing; for, in my judgment, the great majority of ex- 
service men in the country will render them scant approval 
and still less appreciation for such efforts in their behalf. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make the point of no quorum: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adans are 4 Ladd 8 
Borah Ferris McCormick Shortridge 
Brandegee Fess McKellar 1s 
888 Fletcher McKinley 
roussard Frazier McLean Smoot 

Bruce Gerry 2 ger 
Bursum Glass Mayfie! d 
Cameron Gooding M Stephens 
Capper Hale Neely Sterling 

raway Harris Norbeck Swanson 

it Harr N Trammell 

nd Heflin Oddie 

Cummins Howell Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Johnson, Minn. Pepper Walsh, Mass, 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Phipps rren 
Dial Jones, Wash. Ralston Watson 
Dull endrick Reed, Pa Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Robinson 
Elkins King Sheppard 


Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is absent on business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When circumstances led 
America on Good Friday, April 7, 1917, to declare war and 
join the countries of Europe that were battling desperately and 
almost hopelessly against Germany, we were totally unprepared. 
The outcome of the cause to which we consecrated ourselves 
by our declaration of war looked dark and gloomy. France 
was bleeding profusely; Great Britain, while holding at bay 
the powerful naval fleets of the enemy, was staggering under 
the fire of the powerful German artillery; Belgium, brave and 
unyielding, was so hemmed in by the enemy that her resistance 
was negligible; Italy was being pressed to the limit by the 
fierce onslaughts of Austria on her northern frontier; Russia 
was steadily failing to resist the German attacks on her Polish 
frontier. 

Something more than the moral support of America to the 
allied cause was necessary. Immediate, direct, and extensive 
aid, financial and military, was required. We had declared 
war! It was imperative that we should actually participate 
on the soil of France and in European waters—with all the 
military and naval power we could summon. The undertaking 
demanded our every resource. 

For the encampment and training of our troops camp sites 
and cantonments were needed. We purchased and constructed 
them without thought of actual values or cost, We needed 
munitions. We purchased them at excessively high prices. We 
enlarged our arsenals; built munitions factories; expanded our 
navy yards without heed of expense. We needed ships to carry 
our supplies, munitions, and miiltary forces to Europe. Every 
seaworthy vessel was commandeered, and we paid for them 
double and triple the normal price. Transportation facilities 
were necessary to speed up the transmission of supplies from 
camp to camp, from mines to munitions factories and arsenals, 
from the Nation’s food supply centers to the ports of embarka- 
tion. We assumed control of the railroads and paid for it at an 
enormous cost. We were at war! The war must be won! 
Value and cost were secondary to the importance of supplying 
our immediate needs. 

Mr. President, with almost unlimited financial resources, with 
every type of highly efficient industries at the disposal of the 
Government, with the bounteous gifts of nature’s God with 
which America is blessed, with all these we could not have won 
the war. Something more was needed; it was man power. 
Human as well as material resources were requisite to achieve 
success in the war—human beings willing to stand in rank 
formation, line behind line, facing, always facing, the bayonets, 
bullets, and gases of the enemy; human beings to virtually 
transform themselves into bulwarks to defend the men, women, 
and children left at home. Something more than money, more 
than munitions, was essential—human lives ready and willing 
to enter and engage in the deathly struggle being waged in 
that part of the world which for three years had been con- 
verted into a hell on earth. 

We commandeered the material resources; we conseripted 
the man power, Not the aged, not the middle-aged, but the 
youth of the land. It was the young men who had enthusiasm, 
courage, hope, and boundless opportunity before them to whom 
we turned for protection. We conscripted the youth, whose age 
and inexperience make them unconscious of danger, indifferent 
to the value of life, and possessed of bravery that in the face of 
danger and trial assumes the sublime heights of reckless disre- 
gard of oneself. 

Our youth alone answered the call to death. 
flowed with our young men. Ships, from hold to hurricane 
deck, laden with American youths, the sons of American 
mothers, crossed the seas in a continuous procession. On, on 
they went to face the enemy and receive the shot and shell 
being fired at you and me, at every - American. 

But let us pause at this point What heed paid we to the 
eost of our man power? We have seen how extravagantly, 
how recklessly we compensated for the material resources we 
used. But, oh, how complete a reversal was our attitude when 
we came to consider compensating for man power. Yes; we 
gave without question to pay for guns, ammunition, airplanes, 
ships, railroads, food, clothing, clerical assistance—everything 
and every person employed on our activities at home—but what 
oft our battle-line defenders? 

You say that here a different principle is involved; that man 
power or that part of the population capable by reason of age 
and physical condition of furnishing military man power must 


The camps over- 
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not be spoken of in terms of monetary compensation. Compen- 
sation for what? Compensation for leaving home, the hardships 
of camp, the weariness of drill and march, the rough sea voyage, 
the homesickness, the insanitary and indescribable existence 
in the front trenches, the nerve-racking hours and days under 
enemy fire, the constant worry and anxiety, the frenzied and 
desperate advances against the enemy, the constant danger to 
limb and life—compensation for all this? No American soldier 
ever asked one penny for such service. We are now speaking 
of patriotic service and duty. All these personal discomforts 
were endured in a spirit of sacrifice, proudly and unstintingly. 
You who scoff at the suggestion of compensating man power in 
time of war must not assume that any American asks for com- 
pensation for the kind of patriotic service which I have de- 
seribed. 

But, Mr. President, we did deign to speak in terms of mone- 
tary compensation to our fighting forces. We did by law 
specify an amount which was to be paid out of the Public 
Treasury to those who served in the military and naval forces. 
Upon what principle did we pay our soldiers $30 per month? 
Upon what principle did we give our lieutenants, captains, 
majors, colonels, and generals compensation for their services 
ranging from about $175 per month to lieutenants to $1,000 
per month to generals? 

If the word “compensation ” is not to be associated with mill- 
tary service, I ask you why you permitted a single dollar to be 
paid out of the Public Treasury to the soldiers and officers who 
served you in the patriotic and arduous service of war? If it 
is commercializing patriotism to speak of military service in 


terms of pecuniary compensation, why have you lowered your. 


standard and ideal? 

Mr. President, we have not lowered our standard or our ideal. 
Compensation has always been paid to those who gave to the 
military service, not upon the theory of payment for courage, 
personal sacrifices, or exposal to dangers, but upon the theory 
that those who are taken from civilian life in time of war are 
entitled to be compensated in part at least for the economic 
loss which they sustained by reason of their absence from home 
and the loss of opportunities for present and future income. 
Upon this theory we have paid our Officers and our service men 
compensation, and we haye done it by taxing somewhat the 
economic gains enjoyed by those at home. 

Why did you fix a private’s compensation at $30? Why not 
$5 or 850? You had the power to make it any amount. You 
made it $30 without knowing whether the war would last two 
months or two years. You made it $30 without knowing 
whether you would have famine in America or whether you 
would have prosperity without measure. It was a pure guess. 
It was an estimate of what you thought, because of the uncer- 
tainties of the war, would be a fair tax to place upon the 
American people who remained at home, and thereby enjoyed 
unrestricted economic opportunities. It might have been too 
much had bread lines been necessary throughout the land. 

Once you accept the principle of paying man power in part 
for economic losses you do not dare, in the light of the un- 
surpassed prosperity enjoyed by those who remained at home, 
assert that $80 was fair and just compensation to meet in part 
the economic losses of a citizen soldier. 

Mr. President, I put to the country this question: Have the 
representatives of the American people the right, after a war 
is over, to review all the circumstances relating to economic 


losses suffered by those in the service, and economic gains | 


realized by those at home in ease and comfort with the idea of 
adjusting the compensation fixed before the war upon the basis 
of reducing to the lowest possible degree the economic losses 
of our fighting forces? Are we helpless to prevent penalizing 
economically military service in time of war? 

No citizen can ask more, no citizen can expect more in the 
name of patriotism than that a man of military age should 
give himself to the military life, its dangers, and its sacrifices 
without thought of compensation; but there is no principle 
which he can invoke which will justify compensating ade- 
quately a general or a colonel or a major for military service 
that does not apply to the private in the ranks. 

Let us briefly review the economic situation in this country 
during the period of the war. I shall not refer to the enor- 
mous sums deposited in the savings banks by those who re- 
mained out of the military service. I shall not refer to the 
excessive extra profits made by those who sold the very 
necessaries of life to the mothers and brothers and sisters and 
even wives and children of our fighting men. I shall not refer 
to the enormous increase in fortunes, far more than in any 
other like period in our history, during the 19 months of the 


to analyze dispassionately the salaries paid by our Government 
to its civilian employees. 

During the World War we paid our soldiers $30 per month, 
or $1 per day. At the time the Government was paying its 
soldiers in camps $1 per day and overseas $1.10 per day it paid 
its employees working in its navy yards, living at home in 
safety, from $6 to $12 per day; in its arsenals, from $6 to $10 
per day; on its 10-per-cent-plus contracts, from $5 to $12 per 
day. To its over 500,000 civil-service employees, receiving 
$2,500 per year or less, it has paid each a bonus of $240 per 
year for the last five years in addition to their regular salary, 
or a total sum of $1,200 each. This is what the Government 
did in the payment of wages and bonuses to its employees who 
remained at home, I do not believe it was fair for the Gov- 
ernment to pay the men at home $10 per day for working on 
its ships and to pay the men fighting on the ships only $1.10 
per day. I do not believe employees in its arsenals should have 
8 $10 per day and the men on the battle field $1.10 per 

Ay. 

The high wages at home were not only paid by the Govern- 
ment but by private businesses as well. Bricklayers, masons, 
plumbers, carpenters, and other skilled laborers received from 
$8 to $14 per day for eight hours’ work. Common labor in all 
its various forms, including labor on the farm, was paid from 
$4 to $6 per day. 

It is true the soldier received his clothes and board in addi- 
tion to his wage, but that advantage was in part neutralized by 
the unusual requirements compelling him to deduct so much 
for insurance. Private enterprises pay for the insurance of 
their employees. Our Government required the soldiers to pay 
for the insurance they took out to protect themselves and their 
families against the probable consequences of the dangers into 
which we sent them. From the $30 per month they received 
there was also deducted $15 which the soldier was required 
to allot to his dependents, in addition to the cost of his insur- 
ance, leaving him a balance of from $7 to $9 per month with 
which to pay his sundry expenses. In the light of our pros- 
perity, what a miserable pittance? 

When he received the $60 payment on his discharge from the 
service to begin civilian life anew he was without sufficient 
money at the then existing prices to purchase the necessary 
civilian clothes. He was without employment to earn even a 
competency. Stripped of everything he had, tangible and pros- 
pective, he was required to make new arrangements and incur 
new obligations to enter again the industrial and social world 
from whence he had been so arbitrarily taken. 

Mr. President, in view of the economic prosperity of the coun- 
try during the war, righteousness requires that an adjustment 
of the soldiers’ compensation be made which would not be jus- 
tified had the economic conditions at home collapsed. 

On the theory that justice and truth and honor require that 
our Government take some steps to lessen the material losses 
sustained by our soldiers by reason of their being deprived of 
the boundless and unlimited opportunity for financial gain and 
prosperity, an adjusted compensation law is urged. 

Upon what theory of justice, Mr. President, I ask you, can 
the Government place its hands upon the shoulder of one 
youth and say, “ Because you are physically fit, sound, and 
courageous, you shall enter the most arduous and hazardous 
service,“ and to another youth of the same age, less physically 
fit, Lou shall serve at home in a place of security,” and to 
the former the Government gives compensation at the rate of 
$1 per day and to the latter $5 or more? 

It is the consciousness that whatever else we may ask from 
our youth in time of war we can not punish them economically 
that has led to the agitation in the country and the demand 
in this Congress for an adjustment of the compensation paid 
our fighting man power. It is this fair and right principle 
and honest conviction that has caused a measure similar to 
the one before us to pass three times by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the other branch of the Congress and twice by an 
overwhelming majority here in this body, and, once passed by 
both branches, to be later vetoed by the former President. 

Mr. President, the agitation has not stopped. It will not 
stop. It will go on and on, because it has behind it that mo- 
mentum which has always broken through the barriers of mis- 
understanding and misconception and finally triumphs. 

Mr. President, I come now to the consideration of the meas- 
ure before us. The bill is disappointing, unsatisfactory, and 
imperfect in form and principle. If there has been any one 
idea out of this long struggle that has gripped the friends of 
this principle it has been this: That no soldier or friend of 
the soldier should be placed in a position of accepting a bonus 


war. I shall ask you if you are moved by a spirit of justice | from his Government. Bonus is from the Latin, meaning 
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good — something to the good. No veteran wants any gift or 


anything to the good from his Government. We have insisted 
from first to last that the principle upon which this contest 
should be made was that of adjusting the inadequate compen- 
sation paid the soldier during the war. We urged an in- 
erease in the compensation paid in order to make less severe 
the economic losses of our soldiers, in order to equalize, or 
rather to put in a less dicular extreme the financial 
benefits enjoyed by those who remained at home compared 
with those who were in active service. 

Adjusted compensation means adjusted pay, and nothing else. 
It does not mean an insurance policy or a certificate of credit 
payable at some future time. 

Senators, you who have been counted among the friends of 
the soldier and who have supported adjusted-compensation 
measures that have been here during previous sessions, why 
have you abandoned your former position? Why have you 
chosen to become a bonus advocate rather than an adjusted- 
compensation advocate? Why have you accepted a solution of 
this question that in your heart of hearts you know is not 
satisfactory to the rank and file of ex-service men, and which 
will put them in an apologetic position? 

Do LI exeggerate? Does not your bill compute the amount of 
adjusted compensation due the ex-service men, and do you not 
say, having agreed to that, “I can not pay you now, so I am 
presenting you with a gift of an amount equal to 25 per cent 
added to your compensation and 4 per cent interest compounded 
annually on condition that you wait 20 years? 

Mr. President, it is not compensation; it is a tombstone that 
we offer our veterans. If they die, we will give their bene- 
ficiaries the compensation due them for services during the 
war, or if they happen to live we will pay them in 1945. 

Why have you dore this? Why have you departed from your 
former position? The only reason I can define is in order that 
you may make a plausible, temporary, good financial showing; 
that you may appease those who are opposing the adjusted 
compensation bill, because they can not get their taxes reduced 
as much if their protectors are given an increase in their com- 
pensation. In your efforts to please both you have pleased 
neither. In a word, this bill lias been drafted for the benefit 
of the financial interests to prevent at the present time any Gov- 
ernment bonds being put on the market. This temporarily 
might affect the sale of their securities. 


You say the officers of the veterans’ associations approve 
this bill. Of course they approve of it, because you have told 
them that you would vote for no other. They approve it under 
compulsion. They approve it because of their very natural 
and commendable desire to rid the American people of further 
anxiety resulting from the continuous agitation of this ques- 
tion. Your bill has this one saving grace—a political one—it 
will lessen somewhat the condemnation of the selfish taxpayers 
who denounce this whole principle. 

Perhaps you think the President may sign this bill. You who 
have any doubt about the President's attitude either do not 
know his character or are unable to comprehend what he has 
repeatedly said and written. -Did he not say to the country in 
the first public utterance that he made after taking the solemn 
oath of office in that tragic hour of the Nation’s mourning that 
he would carry out the policies of his predecessor? Was there 
any policy of his predecessor more pronounced than his attitude 
against this measure or any measure seeking to recognize the 
payment of compensation to the veterans of the war? Did he 
not again on the first occasion of his addressing Congress de- 
elare his policy through you to the American people, and in no 
uncertain words, declaring, “ But I do not favor the granting of 
a bonus.” 

Your position, therefore, is this: Either you do not believe 
the President meant what he said and that you consider him 
a yacillating man, or because you want to minimize the ire of 
the denunciators of the compensation principle you offer this 
makeshift bill, this apology for your former position, With the 
prospects of a veto being overridden, you have made a bill least 
objectionable to the money power. 

Mr. President, not only is this bill objectionable because of 
its repudiation of the principle of adjusting the pay of our vet- 
erans but it is objectionable because it will be disappointing 
and is unsatisfactory to the rank and file of the veterans of the 
war, It says, in substance, to the veteran, “No matter what 
your present needs may be, no matter what your plans for the 
future may be, no matter how much a few dollars can help you 
in the heyday of life to establish a home or to establish a busi- 
ness to improve your present economic position, you can not 
have it, you must wait until we think it is opportune for you 


to receive it, and you must have it in the way in which we 
want to give it.” 

Let me illustrate the position in which this measure puts 
the beneficiary of this legislation: A man who is entitled to 
about $400 adjusted compensation, for example, will receive 
a certificate that will have a face value of about $1,000 if he 
holds it 20 years. At the end of two years from the time when 
he receives the policy the amount of the sinking fund that may 
be applied to his policy will be about $63; I believe it is $63.67. 
He can borrow 90 per cent of that $63.67, or the grand sum of 
$57.30. And upon that loan he must, of course, pay compound 
interest. At the end of the third year he can borrow about $30 
more; at the end of the fourth year, about $32 more; at the end 
of the fifth year, about $84 more; and so on each year he may 
borrow in little driblets. Paying interest every year on all that 
he has borrowed, and his annual interest may finally amount 
to enough to ent a big hole in all that he can borrow each year, 
if, indeed, it would not altogether eat up the new amount that 
he could borrow. 

Take, for example, the case of a man who is due about 8100 
adjusted compensation, and gets a certificate which will have 
a face value of about $250 if he lives 20 years. Of course, 
he must wait the two years after he gets the certificate before 
he can borrow on it, no matter how badly he may need that 
adjusted compensation of $100 that the Government admits is 
rightfully due him, and then at the end of the two years all 
that he can borrow is the handsome sum of about $14. 

Mr. President, this measure from the standpoint of good 
business, from the standpoint of the American taxpayer, from 
the standpoint of sound econoniics is also indefensible. The cost 
to the American Government is estimated by your own actuary 
to be $3,631,047,691, and it is estimated by the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Sacoor], that it may be 54,827, 444. 274. Your actuary says that 
if you declare for a cash payment of the amount due the 
veterans, it would cost you $1,493,768,685. 

Mr. President, I have proposed a bill uniting in one measure 
the cash plan and the insurance plan, giving every veteran an 
option as to which better fits his needs and desires. This pro- 
posal will save about a billion dollars to the Government. 

Under the bill as reported by the Finance Committee the 
veteran has no choice of benefits. If his adjusted-service 
eredit is in excess of $50, the veteran will receive the equiva- 
lent of a paid-up 20-year endowment policy for the amount 
which his adjusted-service credit plus 25 per cent would pur- 
chase, at his age, of such insurance computed in accordance 
with accepted actuarial principles with interest at 4 per cent 
per annum, compounded annually. 

If the veterans’ adjusted-service certificate is $50 or less, 
he will receive a cash payment only. 

The substitute bill prepared. by the minority recognizes that 
the majority bill is’ arbitrary and in part contrary to the 
theory of adjusting compensation, and it seeks to correct it by 
offering to the veterans a choice of two plans, as follows: 

(1) Cash in the total amount of his adjusted-service pay, 


whether it is more or less than $50; or 


(2) Insurance, the terms of which are identical with that 
of the majority bill. 

The maximum benefits under the substitute bill are $625 
in cash if the veteran served overseas, and $500 in cash if 
he did not serve overseas; or if he chooses the insurance plan, 
the benefits are the same under both bilis, 

The minority substitute provides (in sees. 704, 705, and 706) 
new fiscal means for carrying out the purposes of the bill im its 
proposed optional form. Section 1 of the second Liberty bond 
act, as amended, authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury fo 
borrow, on the credit of the United States, an amount not in 
excess of $20,000,000,000, and to issue bonds therefor at a rate 
of interest not to exceed 44 per cent per annum. 

This section is amended by increasing by $1,500,000,000 the 
amount authorized to be borrowed and providing that bonds, 
to be known as veterans’ compensation bonds, may be issued 
in such additional. amount to meet. such obligations and may 
bear interest at a rate not in excess of 4% per cent per annum 
in lieu of interest at the 4} per cent per annum rate, 

Estimates of the cost of the substitute bill made by the Gov- 
ernment actuary are as follows: 

Tf all veterans choose the cash plan the cost to the United 
States would be approximately $1,493,768,695. 

If all veterans choose the insurance plan the United States 
would have to expend approximately $3,631,047,691, 

If 50 per cent of the veterans choose the cash plan and the 
remaining 50 per cent choose the insurance plan, whieh is. the 
best estimate of what is likely to happen, the cost would be as 
follows: $ 


st for veterans choosing: the cash: Seek — 374 884, 847. 50 
Gost for veterans -choosing insurance plan- 1, 818 523, 845. 50 
motat- hE aipin eg, 408, 1986 00 


The cost under the bill reported by the Finance Committee 
(the insurance plan alone) would be $3,631,047,691. Therefore 
a saving of about $1,048,639,498 would be effected by the adop- 
tion of the option plan proposed by the minority, and in all 
probability it will not be necessary to issue bonds for more than 
$700,000,000. ‘The best proposition for both the Government 
and the veterans is the cash-option plan. 

I am not going to insist upon the measure I prefer, and 
urge it, or nothing. ‘The information has come from across 
the isle that Senators who have stood on other occasions for 
an option plan which included a cash payment or its equiva- 
lent now state that they will not vote for any such measure, 
They give notice that even if the majority of this body and the 
House of Representatives, prefer this plan they will prevent 
it from beeoming law because the President will veto it and 
they will. sustain the veto. Your position is clear—your 
measure, or death once more to the cause of adjusted compen- 
sation. Your measure, or more disappointment and more. re- 
morse- and more agitation. Your. measure, even if a better 
measure is offered and one whieh sincere friends of the vet- 
erans will support, or: you will attempt to fasten upon the 
minority the responsibility. for the. defeat of adjusted com- 
pensation in this Congress. 

Mr. President; an unusual question has arisen here. The 
test that is here confronting each of us is, Which of us shall 
show ourselves the real and true friends of the veterans? Per- 
sonal choice and preference should be inconsequential, Some- 
what of the spirit of saerifice exemplified: by the soldier is 
necessary on the part. of the real friend of the soldier. Are 
We prepared to make it? If so, when the roll is called we shall 
say, “ My desire to do justice, to right the wrong, to settle this 
question. is so, Intense and sincere: that I shall vote for an 
imperfect bill in the hope that we may reach an end to this 
agitation and prevent present defeat to the cause by insisting 
upon a measure- which. appears, to. be better for the veterans 
and for, the Government.“ 

I give notice that if the present bill isi enacted into law I 
shall offer ‘ay bill in the form of an amendment to the adjusted 
compensation law that may be adopted. Then without our 
motives being misjudged we can: urge upon the majority of beth 
branches, of the Congress the acceptance of an amended, plan; 
financially sounder and better for, the: soldiers and the Govern- 
ment. 


This bill, I repeat; has been framed to make a good temporary 
financial statement and showing. No one can dispute: the fact 
that in the long run it will cost this.Government from 81,000, 
006,000: to 82,000, 000,000 more than if we: adept a) cash-eption 
plan. The aetuaries’ figures: are available. The report: made 
by the minority is on the desk of: every Senator, showing that 
the cash payment would cost the Government. somewhat less 
than a, billiom and a half dellars, while the plan proposed by the 
majority of the Finance Committee: will cost the Government 
$3,600,000,000, and, according: to the chairman of! the Finance 
Committee, $4,800,000,000. 

But the purpose of it all is that the bill reported by the Finance 
Committee will require the raising or the borrowing of only 
5100, 000,000 this year, While the all-cash plan would involve the 
borrowing this year of: a billion and a half dollars, and the 
cash-optiom plan proposed by, the minority members of the Fi- 
nance: Committee would involve the borrowing of $700,000,000 
this year. But it is not the ultimate cost, it is the present cost; 
that the majority is most interested in. The cash- option plan 
requires the raising of $700,000,000 the first year by a bond 


Mr. FLETCHER.: The Senator has said that the cash plan 
would require the raising of practically a billion and a half 
dollars this year, either by taxation or otherwise. I assume the 
8 has no idea that such a sum would be raised by taxa- 
tion. ) 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would involve the issuing of bonds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. But the cash-option 
plan would probably require only about $T00,000,000. And right 
here is the reason for this kind of a bill: It is because between 
now and the November election tliere will be less of a shock to 
the finances of the country than there would be by issuing a 
large amount of bends. 


From the standpoint) of the soldier it will be most disap. 
pointing. To show how this measure works out, let me illus- 
trate with a speeific case. A man who is entitled to about $400 
adjusted compensation will receive a certificate that will have 
a face value of about $1,000 if he keeps it for 20 years. At the 
end of two years from the time when he receives the policy the 
amount in the sinking fund that will be applied to that policy 
by that time will be about $63. I believe it is. $63,67. He can 
borrow 90 per; cent of that $63.67, or the large sum of $57.30, 
Se a. soldier. who has 8400 due him for adjusted. compensation 
can, at the end of two years, borrow $57.30, and in the third 
year he can borrow $30 more, and in, the fourth year about $31 
or $32 more, and in the fifth year 880 more. Mere yearly trifles 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator says that he can borrow so much 
at the end of two years: When does that two years begin? Is 
it not more nearly three years? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. The two. years does net begin until 1925. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The Senator is correct. It is 
more nearly three years. 

Mr. COPELAND: Mr. President 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield: 

Mr. COPELAND: May I ask the Senator if he has any sus- 
picion that the Republicans have any interest in this bonus? 
J notice that there are four Republicans now in the Chamber, 
and I was wondering if, this is to be discussed only by: the 
Demoerats, or have the Republicans any interest in it? 

Mr. GURTIS, . Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. L yield, 

Mr. CURTIS.. The Republicans, like. the Democrats, have 
their minds made up on the bill and would. like to vote right 
now. That is how much they are interested, 

Mr. COPELAND, I have a suspicion, that the Republicans 
have their minds made up to have a, bonus bill which no serv- 
ice man who went through the war cares to have, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this hill is advocated by the 
service men and by their organization; it.is their measure. 

Mr. COPELAND. I dislike to interrupt the Senator longer, 
but if my mail indicates anything, if the telegrams I receive 
mean anything, the service men of this country do not want 
the sort of a bill whieh the Republicans purpose putting over 
in the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator from New York. that 
the papers have conveyed the news that the Republicans caur 
cused upon this measure and it comes out as a partisan 
measure. They haye ignored the “foolish” Democrats wha 
have been, trying to collaborate with them in drawing, a. bill, 
and they project this as a partisan measure. Of course, 
those who went into a party caucus would like to see the bill 
passed withont the dotting of an “i” or the crossing ofa “t,” 
It is a party measure, and the Senator must be advised of 
that fact. 

Mr. NORRIS: Muy I interrupt the Senator from Massa- 
cebusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I dislike to sea anybody attempt to make a 
party measure out of this., I do not think we ought to make a 
party measure out, of anything, as far as that is concerned, 
but particularly, not a measure of this kind. If the Republicans 
have caucused and bound themselves on it, they have violated 
a principlé of legislation that is fundamental. They have 
numerous precedents set by the Democratic Party, as well as 
by. the, Republican Party, however, to vindicate them in, such a 
course. I do not approve it. 

If Senators on the other side think this is a party measure 
and want to make it better by an amendment, let us have the 
amendment and have a roll call and see how Senators will line 
up, find out whether anybody is bound by a caueus on the one 
hand and whether the Democrats have a, solid, following on the 
other hand. Test it. I welcome it any way the Senator may 
want to test it, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, adjusted 
compensation means adjusted pay and nothing else, and when 
a business man has to adjust. the pay of, some one who has 
rendered him service, if he is financially sound he does it im- 
mediately and does not postpone action for.20 years.. This bill 
amounts to saying to the soldier, “‘ We do not care what. your 
present need is;, we do not care how much benefit the adjusted 
compensation may be to. you; we are not concerned about your 
economic condition, but it best serves our interest to handle this 
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question by giving you an insurance certificate payable in 20 
years.” 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, the Senator has spoken of a cash 
option. What is the other option besides the acceptance of 
cash? Is it an insurance policy? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Insurance certificate. 

Mr. DIAL. That has not been explained. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was explained on Satur- 
day. ‘Some things have developed here in the past few days 
which make the issue, not as to which is the best bill but as to 
who is the best friend of the service man. That is the issue 
now. Senators upon the other side of the Chamber have noti- 
fied us that they will, with Democratic support, or the support 
of the friends of the soldiers on this side, put through this bill 
and give a two-thirds vote to override the President’s veto and 
make it a law if he should veto it. That is what they have said 
to us, and they have also said, “ We will have this bill and no 
other.” I ask Senators who are the best friends of the soldiers, 
those who say This bill or no other,” or those who say, Let 
us sacrifice our conviction about which is the best bill, if we 
can first get a ratification of the fundamental principle of ad- 
justed compensation.” A vote for any other bill than this bill 
which the majority have brought before us means a defeat of 
this principle indefinitely. No matter how perfect, how much 
better, any other bill is, upon the information furnished us it 
will not be listened to; it will not be considered; but this bill, 
as bad as it is, because it financially helps the Republican 
Party temporarily, must be put through. 

What are we going to do about it—offer another bill and 
have a roll call, and have the friends of the soldiers here vote 
for the better bill, and no one else? Would the 25 opponents 
of a bonus bill vote for it? Shall we substitute it? The bill 
would go into conference, would be tied up, and would be 
vetoed if it got to the President, and the Senators upon the 
other side have already notified us that they would not vote to 
override the President's veto. 

Whether we like it or not, we will be put in the position, if 
we attempt to correct this bill, of postponing indefinitely and 
killing the measure for the present session. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is making some assertions now 
which, in my humble opinion, if I may be permitted to express 
it, are not warranted. I say that in perfect good friendship 
and respect to the Senator who has the floor. It may be there 
would not be enough votes in the Chamber to override the 
President’s veto; I can not say. I believe there would be. 
But if the Senator is correct, why should those of us who 
want a cash feature connected with the bill be driven into 
the hole the Senator seems to admit we are going into? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We will not be driven into 
a hole. We will accept the present bill, enact it into law, and 
then come here with our cash-option proposition and seek to 
amend the law, which will not become effective for nine 
months. We will have many months to urge an improvement 
in the law, once the adjusted-compensation principle is de- 
clared to be the law. ` 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be the right course, but why should 
the Senator make the broad statement that Senators on this 
side will not vote to override the veto? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will inform the Senator. 
I do not know whether the Senator was in the Chamber on Sat- 
urday or not when four of the leading Republicans upon the 
oo side of the Chamber made that public announcement 

ere, 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose they do 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will inform the Senator 
that all the Republican members of the Finance Committee 
feel exactly that way, and the Senator knows that the question 
of overriding the President’s veto is a matter of three or four 
votes in this Chamber. We can not be indifferent to figures, 
We must be practical. The number of Senators opposed to 
the cash-option plan is without doubt sufficient to sustain a 
veto. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether we ean override the 
veto or not, but my idea would be for us to assume our re- 
sponsibility and put through the kind of a bill the majority 
of the Senators think ought to be put through. 

I think the House would vote at once to concur in that kind 
of an amendment. E have no doubt of it. I have been informed 
of that fact by a great many Members of the House, and that 
they would not only be able to do that but would have sufficient 
votes to carry it over a presidential veto if it came back. Per- 


sonally I have not tried to make a canvass. Why not put 
through that kind of a bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Because, just as surely as 
the Senator is standing on the floor of the Senate at this 
moment, such a bill would not become a law. First of all, it 
would be yetoed by the President. This cash-option proposi- 
tion can only be adopted by the Senate through the votes of the 
enemies of the bonus who will vote for a cash option in order to 
confound the situation, and, when once voted, these same Sena- 
tors will vote to sustain the veto. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us assume that the President would veto 
it. We would have, at least, an opportunity of voting on the 
passage of it over the veto. Let us assume further the very 
worst, that we would not have votes enough to pass it over the 
veto. It would take not more than three days, then, if we 
failed that far, to pass the bill as we have it now, which the 
Senator himself admits would become a law if we passed it 
now. Neither on this side of the aisle nor on the other side 
would any Senator with an election staring him in the face 
be in favor of an adjournment of Congress until they had done 
something of the kind. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. So far as I am concerned I purpose pre- 
senting just such a substitute as the Senator from Nebraska 
has mentioned. I have already prepared it. I think the 
Senate should decide whether it is going to give this stone in the 
shape of the pending bill or whether it is going to give the ex- 
service man his choice between cash, which he has time and time 
again indicated he wants, and an insurance plan. I purpose 
giving the Senate a chance to vote and decide whether they will 
take the pending bill or whether they will vote for the cash 
option. That is exactly what I had in mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Everybody who has heard 
the discussion in this Chamber during the last four years 
knows that the enemies of the bill want one thing—delay, post- 
ponement, and again delay and postponement. They would 
prefer nothing better than a break between the supporters of 
this principle. It is preposterous to believe if the bill is 
yetoed and the veto sustained that the Congress will take up 
another bill. 

When we had this fight here before every amendment 
that was proposed that would make it more embarrassing to 
those who favored the bill, every amendment that was proposed 
that might lead to a certain veto of it, was voted for by every 
opponent of the adjusted-compensation principle. Now we are 
confronted with exactly the same situation, and the attempt is 
being made to lead those of us who claim to be sincere friends 
of the soldiers into the position of going into the next election 
responsible for the defeat of an adjusted compensation measure, 
I do not propose to accept that responsibility. I propose to do 
everything possible to help get the principle recognized. Then 
when the law is upon the statute books we can improve it by 
amendments which will bring such benefits to the soldiers 
which we believe they ought to enjoy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the fact that it develops right now that even on the 
Democratic side of the Chamber, for whose membership the 
Senator has never had a single sigh of complaint, there is a 
disagreement between the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Corrraxp as to what is the 
proper course to pursue. Personally I concede both of those 
Senators are perfectly honest and conscientious. I myself am 
inclined to go with the Senator from New York, notwithstanding 
the great respect I have for the opinion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, who is a member of the committee. 

I wish, if he will permit me, to call his attention to the fact 
that if an adjusted compensation bill is vetoed by the Presi- 
dent because it contains an amendment providing for a cash 
option, I do not believe that the Senate then, even though they 
failed to pass it over his veto, would adjourn this session of 
Congress without passing a bill with the objectionable feature 
left out. So we would still have it enacted into law at this ses- 
sion of Congress and the program of the Senator, which he has 
outlined, could be continued at the next Congress and could 
be carried out. I will be one, if I am here long enough, to help 
the Senator carry it out. But if we pursue that course we have 
lost all opportunity of doing the thing right at this session. 
Does the Senator think, assuming that we put on the amend- 
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ment and the House agrees to it and itis vetoed and we should 
fail to pass it over the President's veto, that in that condition 
of affairs Congress would adjourn without passing it in the 
form of the pending bill, a form to which the President's ob- 
jections would not apply? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator must recognize 
first of all that there are on ‘this side of the Chamber several 
Democrats who are opposed to the bill and who would join with 
the majority in any move to postpone, delay, or prevent 
action on the bill. The Senator knows from his ‘experience 
here that if we attempt to substitute a cash-option bill it could 
be held in conference, ‘because the majority party will be in 
‘control in the conference, and it never would be reported out. 
The Senator knows that any effort made by the group of 
Democrats who are fighting for the soldiers would be met not 
only by united opposition trom the Republican side of the 
Chamber but joined by those on this side of the Chamber who 
are opposed to a bonus measure. There would be a group of us 
here trying to get action on ‘a measure upon which it would 
be impossible to get action. We are a minority when pitted 
against the Republican majority and the antibonus Democrats 
and antibonus Republicans. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had been informed by those Who have fol- 
lowed the matter in the House that if we put on the amend- 
ment about which the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
has made a statement—a cash-option amendment—it would 
never get into conference, because they have the votes in the 
House to agree to the amendment, and it would be in order 
under their rules to make that kind of a motion. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would be disposed to think |- 


sympathetically of the Senator’s suggestion if the, question 
were left alone to those on both sides of the Chamber who 
believe in adjusted icompensation. But the Senator knows and 
I know where the votes of those who are opposed to a bonus 
are going to go. In fact, one of them has notified us that he 
intends to offer the cash-option plan as an amendment so as to 
help kill the whole bill. Indirect methods of attack are often 
most effective in preventing legislation. That is the strategy 
of the situation. In the last few days, with my associates on 
the committee, I have gone through all the doubts and all the 
considerations to which the Senator has been giving utterance 
and we have come to the conclusion that the part of wisdom, 
the sound and safest course to pursue, the best thing in the 
long run for the principle of adjusted compensation, is to accept 
the pending bill and postpone the pressing of a cash-option 
plan until the principle is recognized by receiving two-thirds of 
the votes of the House and the Senate and actually becomes the 
law of the land notwithstanding a presidential veto. 

Mr. DILL.’ Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. DILLE. If the Senator's plan is followed, will the Senate 
and the House be in any better position to adopt the cash-eption 
plan and enact it into law than they are now? | 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; they may not be. 

Mr. DILL, In other words, the same majority of opposition 
and the same opposition that can prevent the bill being passed 
over the President's veto with a cash-option plan incorporated 
in it could prevent the cash-option plan becoming a law if the 
bill is vetoed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We would be in the position 
‘of saying to the President of the United States that the bill 
which was passed by a two-thirds vote his veto is econom- 
ically unsound, and that a majority both of the House and of 
the Senate desire him to accept the bil in modified form and 
make it more acceptable to the soldiers of the country. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think the President would listen 
to such an argument? 

Mr. WALSII of Massachusetts. I de not know that he would, 
but I do know the alternative would be to kill the bill by op- 
‘position among the friends of the soldiers, and that is what 
‘the antibonus group desire. I also know we could go on record 
for a-cash-option plan without defeating the general principle 
ef compensation. 

Mr. DILL. Would not the enemies of the proposition have us 
in the position that, having adopted one bonus plan and enacted 
me 1 — 7 law, we would then be coming forward with a sec 
ond one? - 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: It would simply be an 
amendment to ‘existing law. 

Mr. DILL. Would it not be a better proposition to put the 
whole question up, amend it with a cash plan in it, and if 
the President vetoes it and we can not pass it over his veto, 


2 er a new President, who would sign a bill of the proper 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What assurance has the 
Senator that ‘the Democrats will nominate a probonus candi- 
date? Will the Senator agree that in view of declarations 
made upon the floor here on Saturday, and the wellknown 
sentiment across the aisle, that it is impossible to get a two- 
thirds vote of this body to pass at this session over the Presi- 
dent's veto a -cash-option bill? 

Mr. DILL. I rather think it would be impossible if those 
‘Senators hold to their position, but I would rather be in the 
position of failing to pass a bonus bill than to pass what is 
called ‘a bonus ‘bill, but which in reality is a fraud on what 
the soldiers of the’ country . When they talk about a 
bonus they mean cash, ‘and the bill gives them no cash for two 
years, and then not enough to pay their rent for more than 
a month. à 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would not call the bill a 
fraud. It is very unsatisfactory to me. It is, I believe, un- 
‘satisfactory to the rank and file of the veterans, but it has been 
‘accepted by their spokesmen, by the officers of the veterans’ 
associations, by the menjbers of their legislative committee, 
and we would be putting ourselves, claiming to be their friends, 
in the position of jeopardizing the principle for an Indefinite 
period of time, dependent upon the election of a President who 
may be friendly to the bonus or not, and dependent upon many 
other contingencies that may or may not occur in the future 
among them, the possibility of ‘the next and the next Congress 
witnessing this same division among the friends of the soldiers. 

Mr. DILL, When I used the term “fraud” I meant a fraud 
on those who think they are going to get a cash bonus, That 
was my meaning. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I dislike to take issue with the logie of my 
friend, for whom I entertain such profound admiration, but it 
does seem to me that if the Senator believes—and I know he 
does, and that belief is shared by many other Senators 
that a cash bonus is the only rational, feasible, and just plan 
to offer he is doing violence to his own convictions and the 

convictions of those who share his views if he consents to the 
acceptation of a different proposition until he has demonstrated 
upon the floor of the Senate the impossibility of securing the 
adoption of his views, It occurs to me that the Senator, famous 
gladiator and fighter that he is, owes it to himself and to those 
who believe in the cash-bonus system, rather than the ane which 
is tendered in the bill, to contend stoutly for the adoption of 
that policy. 

It has been said that perhaps it will carry through the House 
and the Senate and the President will veto it. The Senator 
does not know what the President of the United States will do. 
The Senator stated a moment ago that the President is a man 
of his word. There are many men of their word who for politl- 
cal exigency, particularly where they are the representatives of 
a party or the spokesmen of a party, yield to political exigency 
and conform their political course te that which is dictated by 
the party leaders. 

I do not think the Senator can say that the President of the 
United States would veto any kind of a bonus bill. The state- 
ment that he was opposed to the bonus does not argue that a 
veto will follow the passage of a cash bonus bill or any other 
kind of a bonus. Of course, I am not in the dilemma. of 
those who want a bonus bill. Not favoring service pensions 
generally and not supporting bonus measures, [ am not so much 
concerned as to the manner of paying a bonus as are Senators 
who have sponsored bonus legislation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I recognize the fact that 
there are a great many service men who believe in the im- 
surance plan, and the sentiment of the ex-service men is not 
unanimous for a cash payment; that the situation, whether 
‘we like it or not, is that the Republican majority offers one 
form of adjusted compensation, which is not acceptable to us. 
We believe it can lie improved upon, They say, “ You can not 
change it; we will not accept it.“ Are we going to refuse to 
compromise, join with the enemy, and kill the bill and next 
year, with a Democratic President and a Democratic Senate 
have the Republicans saying, “We will not give way to you. 
You thave a bill, yes; but we will not give way and you 
can not get it through. We will not support your bill.“ With 
the enemies of adjusted compensation joining with any divided 
group in favor of the veterans we never, never would get an ad- 
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zusted compensation bill passed. Divided friends of the measure 
can do more harm than open opponents. 

There is only one way in which the adjusted compensation 
bill may be passed by the Senate, and that is for the friends 
of the soldier on the Democratic side and the Republican side 
of the Chamber to get together and write the best kind of a 
bill which may be written in the interest of the soldiers and 
in the interest of the country. For the first time, namely, this 
session, that has not been done; and I have tried to explain the 
reasons why it has not been done. However, the result of it all 
is that any Senator who offers any kind of a substitute bill to 
the one which the majority have declared themselves in favor 
of will be responsible for the defeat of any adjusted compen- 
sation measure at this session of Congress. That is just as 
sure as that the sun shines. That fact can not be disputed. 
The Senators on the other side who haye declared themselves 
are men of their word. We have sat on the Finance Committee 
with them; we know how all of them feel; we know what 
their position is; we know what their influence upon the other 
side is; and some of them, who are only half-hearted in their 
bonus support, would like nothing better than to have a 
substitute bill offered here which would tie up all legislation 
on the subject, and once more, for the fourth time, send this 
measure of relief to its death. 

Mr, COPELAND and Mr. KING addressed the Chalr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield first to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish the Senator from Massachusetts 
would discuss this aspect of the case: What objection is 
there to our first testing the Senate and the President by pass- 
ing the two-option bill? If the President should veto that 
bill, have we not then the opportunity of passing the aborted 
bill which has been presented to us by the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. KING. That is the question I desired to ask. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As the Senator from New 
York knows, I am not in control of the legislative program of 
this body; but I do know that a majority can prevent any 
legislation they see fit to stop. I also know that a majority 
on the other side of the Chamber, with the antibonus Senators 
in this side of the Chamber, can kill any bill or any measure 
which is proposed here by any Senator. Do not lose sight of 
the figures. There are many Senators on this side of the 
Chamber who will vote with any group in this body to kill or 
postpone or defeat any soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill. 
I respect those Senators, because they are honest and sincere 
in their conyiction, and they intend to bring about the defeat 
of this measure in any way in which they can bring it about. 
I know that when those Senators, like the distinguished Sena- 
tor in charge of this bill, say they will not support any other 
kind of a measure than this measure, and when the dis- 
tinguished leader of the majority, my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], says that I know that 
the substitution of another bill would be a triumph for the ene- 
mies of the soldiers’ bonus and mean no legislation this session. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I again interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. What the Senator from Massachusetts refers 
to might be a triumph, but, in my opinion, it would be of a 
very temporary nature. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorELAND] asked the question much better than I could have 
done, although I tried to ask the Senator the same question, and 
tried to point out to him what seemed to me to be the proper 
course to pursue. If the bill were amended by the insertion of 
a cash option and should meet with the presidential veto 
and we failed to pass it over the veto, that failure would be 
demonstrated after the veto in very short order, because the 
veto message would go directly to the House of Representatives, 
and that body very likely would vote on the question on the 
same day on whivh the message was received. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I interrupt the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, what I desire 
to lay before the Senator is this: Assuming that all that I have 
stated shall occur—and I think there is a chance of getting 
the President's signature to the bill, though we may fail on 
that—there is the chance again of passing the bill over the 
President’s veto in that form. We may also fail on that; but, 
assuming that the Senator is right and that we shall fail in 
that effort, the bill having come back with the President’s 
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veto on account of the cash-option amendment having been 
added to it, and an adjournment of Congress being contem- 
plated some time during the summer—at least, before the elec- 
tion—does the Senator from Massachusetts think that the lead- 
ers to whom he has been referring who are backing the pending 
bill would then vote against this identical bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think they would prevent 
action. I believe they would blame the minority party for the 
defeat of this measure. The rules of this body make it pos- 
sible to sidetrack any measure that a fighting majority desire 
to suppress, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Massachusetts thinks that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They perhaps would not 
vote against this identical bill, if the Senator will pardon me, 
but they can prevent it from being taken up for consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS, That, however, would be the bill which would 
be before us. As the Senator from New York has stated, the 
debate would have been ended; everything would be over; and 
it would not take a day for both the House and the Senate to 
vote on the bill in the form in which we now have it. So it 
seems to me by trying to get all those things, even though we 
fail on every one of them, that in the end we should get at 
least the same thing that the Senator wishes to get by a sur- 
render. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Nebraska 
assumes one very important thing. The Senator assumes that 
you can get a bill of this magnitude through here in a day with 
24 bitter enders here—also what the action of the House may 
be in or out of conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I assume it will not get into conference. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But assume that this bill 
will go into conference containing the substitute cash plan. 
The Senator from New York and the Senator from Nebraska 
and I may get up here a hundred times and move for a report 
from the committee of conference, but what will happen? The 
roll is called; the majority Senators vote to keep the bill in 
conference; the antibonus Senators on both sides of the Cham- 
ber join with them; the bill is kept in conference; Congress 
adjourns; and the Senator from Nebraska and the rest of us 
who vote for a substitute bill will be responsible for the defeat 
of some legislation during this session. I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas if I have correctly stated the situation that is more 
than likely to occur? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in my opinion, the Senator 
from Massachusetts has made an accurate statement. I may 
also suggest to him further that, in view of the very large vote 
in the Senate which is opposed to any adjusted compensation 
bill, it is not conceivable to a Senator who is familiar with the 
procedure of this body to imagine that if one adjusted compen- 
sation bill passes the Senate and is vetoed by the President and 
fails to pass Congress, the objections of the Executive to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the Senate will subsequently pass 
another adjusted compensation bill during the same session. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to what I believe he has assumed that 
is not correct. He has assumed that this bill is going to get to 
conference. I do not think it would stay in conference, as the 
Senator has stated, but my impression is—and I get it from 
conversation with friends of the bill in the other House—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the bill should not go to 
conference but should be concurred in by the House, it would 
be vetoed by the President and would then fail to get a two- 
thirds vote and would be dead. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am coming to that. My idea is that if we 
put the amendment on the bill in the Senate as it now stands, 
the bill will never see a conference. When the bill gets to the 
House, a motion will be made to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. That motion will be in order and will take precedence 
over a motion to send the bill to conference, because, under 
parliamentary law, such a motion has a tendency to bring the 
Houses together. So I do not look to see this bill ever get into 
conference if we shall attach to it the amendment which the 
Senator. from New York suggests. 

Now let me say a word about what the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has said. I have forgotten what particular bill it was, 
but since I have been in the Senate a bill was vetoed by the 
President—I do not remember now who the President was— 
on account of an objection to a particular provision in the 
bill—which would be a parallel case, I take it, if in this in- 
stance the President should veto the bill on account of a cash 
provision inserted in it—and that bill immediately, as I re- 
member now, on the same day that the veto message was re- 
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- ceived was voted on with the objectionable amendment left 
out, was passed, and became a law within three or four days’ 
time after the veto was sent to Congress. I think that would 
happen in this case. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wish I 
could think so; I wish I could think that it would be easy 
to get a second adjusted compensation bill through the Sen- 
ate and through the Congress as the Senator thinks. For 
four years we have been trying to get an adjusted compensa- 
tion measure passed 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Although there haye been 

nearly two-thirds of both branches—more than two-thirds of 
the House and nearly two-thirds of the Senate—in its favor, 
and there is now almost a two-thirds vote, yet I have seen the 
bill killed. The majority party has permitted nearly a dozen 
sessions to adjourn without pressing for a second time in any 
session adjusted compensation bills. It would not be pressed 
now but for the presidential elections, and even if the Demo- 
crats win, unless their President is pledged before election, I 
doubt if we seriously hear of bonus bills for four more years. 
. Mr. NORRIS. I admit all that, Mr. President, but I want 
the Senator to consider that even politicians—to go back now 
to those who have no interest except a partisan interest in it— 
are not going to have this Congress adjourn without passing 
some kind of an adjusted compensation bill, perhaps this bill, 
which is the one they want to pass. If they succeeded in pre- 
venting any other kind of a bill passing for political reasons, 
if for no other, those who are looking at it in that kind of a 
spirit would pass this bill before we adjourn. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we are looking at it from 
a political angle, I do not see why, from a Republican stand- 
point, it would not afford them an admirable opportunity to 
say that they passed a bill through the House, but that after 
it reached the Senate the bill was amended by antibonus 
and Democratic votes, perhaps with the addition of some inde- 
pendent votes, and that it was defeated in the jam of legisla- 
tive business here; and the blame will be put upon those respon- 
sible for preventing the bill going through in the way the 
majority desires it to pass. . 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will allow me, I should like 
to suggest another idea along the political partisan line. As I 
said awhile ago, there ought to be no partisanship in this 
question in any way; there ought to be nobody trying to get 
an advantage for a political party out of the adjusted-compen- 
sation measure, but right now the politicians in the Republican 
Party are hoping and praying that Coolidge will not be asked 
to veto the adjusted compensation bill; he does not want to do 
that, and from a political standpoint, that is a dangerous con- 
dition to be in. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is the very reason why 
I suggest that it would be killed in conference If it should get 
there. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; and that is the reason I say it will 
not get into conference. It will be kept out of conference, and 
if it is kept out of conference and Congress shall adjourn with- 
out getting it through conference, it will mean the condemna- 
tion of all of the people of the country, regardless of their posi- 
tion on the bonus. Nothing could happen that would come 
nearer to driving the Republican Party to defeat than that 
thing alone. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I de not agree with the Sena- 
tor that the officers of the veterans’ organizations have not got 
some influence, and we know where they are in this fight. They 
are apparently agreed; they are for the majority bill, and they 
intend to fix the blame upon those who attempt to modify or 
change this bill in this body or in the other branch of Con- 
gress. There is no mistake about their influence; there is no 
mistake about what their opinion is; there is no mistake about 
what they will say; there is no mistake about their support of 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I have already occupied a great deal longer 
time than I had intended. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield first to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that while I do not know much 
about politics, I venture to say that if the President signs the 
bill which is now pending in the Senate, when the 4,000,000 
service men in this country read it and come to realize what 
has been handed to them, the President will never get a vote 


from that group, no matter when he may run. It does not make 
any difference from my standpoint, as I view it, whether he 
vetoes any bill or whether he signs this particular one. 

I know this, Mr. President, that the soldiers have demon- 
strated that they do not want insurance. I want to call the 
attention of the Senator from Massachusetts to the fact that 
4,683,000 veterans applied for and were granted war risk 
insurance at the beginning of the war, amounting to $40,000,- 
000,000. How much of that insurance do you think is in force 
to-day? Instead of having 4,683,000 policies in force, there are 
534,000 policies in force. Over 4,000,000 policies have lapsed 
or been cashed in on, and instead of having $40,000,000,000 of 
this insurance in force to-day we have less than $3,000,000,000. 

The soldiers of this country do not want this insurance. 
They will not be satisfied with it; and any President who signs 
this bill, or who vetoes a better one, is doomed to defeat, in 
my judgment. 

‘Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator refers to an insurance plan that required the soldiers 
to pay premiums, and the insurance lapsed in the large 
amounts indicated by him because of the fact that the soldiers 
neglected to pay their premiums after the war. It is not a 
parallel case at all, s y 

This bill is not such a bad bill that one can not vote for it. 
It is not as satisfactory to me or to many of the soldiers as 
it should be made, but it has some merit in it. It does recog- 
nize the principle of adjusted compensation. It does give a 
man credit for $1 a day during the period of his service, and 
provides for increasing that amount if he lets the amount 
remain with the Government for 20 years. There are a good 
many soldiers in favor of this bill. All the officers and leaders 
of the organizations are in favor of it, and I do not agree 
with my friend from New York that there is going to be an 
uprising among the rank and file of the soldiers and that they 
will repudiate the advice of their leaders and repudiate the 
men whom they have sent here to serve on their legislative 
committee to advise Congress as to the kind of bill which they 
would accept. I do not share that opinion. 

I believe that the soldiers on the whole will be grateful even 
for this measure, but that there will be disappointment that it 
is not more liberal, a more immediate recognition of their needs, 
and that it is not possible for the ex-service men to get im- 
mediately the benefits of their adjusted compensation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator that in 
anything I have said I do not want to be understood as saying 
that there is no good in this bill. Personally, if we had the 
cash bonus attached to it and any soldier asked my advice, I 
would do everything I could to get him to take the insurance 
feature of it. I like the Insurance part of it; but it seems to 
me it is perfectly plain that whether he ought to have cash or 
insurance is something that he ought to decide for himself. I 
realize that thousands of them may be so situated that the 
insurance has no attractions whatever; and we ought not, 
therefore, to deprive them of an option. 

I think insurance is a great thing. I always have thought it 
was a great thing; but there are a lot of people who do not 
insure, and there are people who have no dependents. They 
do not expect to have any and they do not want any insurance, 
and it would be of no particular benefit to them. They ought 
to have the right, it seems to me, to take cash instead. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, let me say in 
conclusion that if I were expressing my own opinion, and if I 
had reached these conclusions by considering solely my own 
views on this question, I would have doubt about the advice 
which I have attempted to give those who have been courteous 
enough to listen to me; but this conclusion has been reached 
after long deliberation by my associates on the Finance Com- 
mittee who believe in the principle of an adjusted compensation. 

Several of us who have gone through this fight for four years, 
who are disappointed and dissatisfied with this bill, who regret 
that the bill is in this form, have come to the conclusion 
that the best service we can render our country and the 
yeterans of the war is at this time to accept this measure and 
to enact it into law and then try to improve the law by amend- 
ments thereafter. 

I want to say, more than that, that this conclusion has been 
reached not only in conference with the minority members of 
the Finance Committee but in conference with the leader on 
this side and with various other Senators. These Senators are 
experienced parliamentarians, and I feel bound to accept their 
opinion that a cash option substitute bill will kill the whole 
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measure. Regretting us I do that the bill is inadequate, rather 
than see defeat come again, rather than see another triumph 


for its opponents, rather than see this question postponed in- 


definitely, rather than have further confusion and doubt I am 


3 855 to vote for the bill reported by the majority, in the 


ope that it will be perfected after it is enacted into law. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 


question? 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 


Mr. McOORMICK. The Senator has of course taken into 
consideration the prospect of the bill being signed or vetoed by 


the Fixecutive? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
that the President will yeto the majority bill. The President 
is a man of his word. He is a man of character. He said 
he will veto a bonus bill, and he is not going to repudiate 
his reputation for doing what he says. 

Mr. McOORMICK. Then, I say, the Senator has taken itto 
consideration the question of passing the bill over a veto? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what led me to the 
conciusion I have come to, that there are Members on the 
other side of the Chamber in overwhelming number who will 
not vote to pass over a veto any bill that contains a cash- 
eption plan; and rather than have this question continue from 
session to session, never ending, because of seesawing between 
the friends of the soldier on the Republican side and on the 
Democratie side, some ef us feel so deeply upon this question, 
and so sincerely believe in the principle of adjusted compensa- 
tion, that we are willing to temporarily sacrifice our personal 
views ond opinions and take this measure, imperfect as it is, 


enact it into law, have the country declare for the principle of | 
adjusted compensation, and then seek to perfect the law by 


amendments later. ) j 
Mr. FRAZIDR. ' Mr. President, personally I am strongly in 
favor of an optional cash compensation, but I share the opinion 
of many on both sides that such an amendment would ulti- 
mately defeat the measure. 11 


Dakota and the Legion Auxiliary favering the present form 
of the bill, and I am willing to vote fer it, and vote for it at 
once. 2 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recoxp a 
telegram from the department adjutant of the American 
Legion of North Daketa and a telegram from the department 


secretary-treasurer of the American Legion Auxiliary of North 


Dakota. : 

There being no objection, the tel were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 3 

Firg, N. DAK, April 1, 1934. 
Senutor FRAZIER, ! 
Umited States Senate, Washington, D. O.: i 

The ex-service men ef North Dakota are most heartily in favor of 
the adjusted compensation bill as passed by the House, We ask that 
you give your undivided support to bill as reported by Senate Finance 
Committee and that you oppose any amendments from floor ef Senate; 
in partietlar, cash option. i 

Jack Wiis, Department Adjutant. - 


FARGO, N. Dax., April £1, 1924. 
Senator Lay» J. Fnaxtrn, : , 
f Washington, D. O.: 

Four thousand members of the American Legion Auxillary in North 
Dakota join the American Legion members in urging your opposition 
to any amendment from the door of the Senate to the adjusted com- 
pensation bill as reported by the Senate Finance Committee and to 
support the bill as reported without further delay. Any amendment, 
particularly a cash-option amendment, will mean delay and defeat at 
present session. Cash option has not received indorsement of Legion 
and will be fer purposes of delay only, Nvery effort will be made by 
opponents to prevent action by making amendments, which is unfair 
to our service men who have awnited an adjustment for over five years. 
Tour support and infiuence in the immediate passage of the bill as 
reported is requested by the officers and members of onr organization 
in North Dakota. Thank vou. 

Angay M. HurLÐY, 
Department Secretary-Treasurer af North Dakota, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a good deal has been said 
about whut the President would or would not do in regard to 
signing a bonus bil. If those of us who favor a bonus or ad- 
justed compensation bill could see the President, perhaps we 
could find out what bis position is on that question. 
that lu spite of What has happened at the White House we 
could arrange with lis secretary, Mr. Slemp, to see him. 


Why, I have no doubt but 


not know that the order issued last week applies to Members 
of Congréss. I understand that a new order has gone into 
effect up there that during the remainder of Mr. Coolidge’s 
term American citizens are not going to have the opportunity 
to shake hands with their President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator for just a second? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from Ar- 


kansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think, in exchange for the privilege of 
shaking hands with him, they are to see him at work. 
1155 HEFLIN. That, I understand, is the plan, Mr. Presi- 
en 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will not that be a great deal more novel? 

Mr. HEFLIN. My friend has suggested what has really 
happened at the White House. The Washington Post of yes- 
terday contained this article on the front page: 


Visitors now see President but do not shake his hand. New custom, 
evolyed by Slemp, conserves Mr. Coolidge’s arm and time. Wxecutive 
seen in action while tourists pass through office, 


And then this remarkable announcement follows: 


A new custom has been initiated at the White House Executive Office. 
President Coolidge, it is understood, believes that the people of the 
United States haye a right to see their President, and he is not going 
to deny them that privilege. But when it comes to taking them all by 
the hand—well, that is a different matter. The Chief Executive doesn’t 
mind being looked upon—posing, as it were—while the crowd files past 
and observes him busily at work. He must, however, take care of his 
good right hand and conserve his strength. He may need it in the 
campaign. 

Secretary Slemp concelyed a brilliant idea to solve the situation. 
Why not let em see the President even if they shouldn't touch him? 
They could observe how the head of the Nation does his work. So the 
scheme was put into effect last week. 

Some 200 men and women, and not a few sweet girls out of school, 


i d „ wh t 
I have reirod tel wef ine A dean Legion of North | formed a line and passed through the President’s workshop, where they 


had the privilege of seeing the Chief Executive reading a letter. 

Mr. Coolidge didn’t look up as the crowd filed past, and not a word 
was said. True, some of the visitors did not know they had looked 
upon their President; but that wasn't the President's fault. 


Oh, Mr. President, it is comforting to feel even at a time 
like this that there is always something to be thankful for. 
American citizens, we are told, may yet be permitted to see 
their President: American citizens who come here, many of 
them only onee in a lifetime, visiting their Capital, have long 
enjoyed the privilege of shaking hands with their President, 
looking him squarely in the face, and saying a word in behalf 
of good government as they pass along. According to the new 
order of things at the White House under Republican rule this 
privilege is to be denied him now. Cleveland, McKinley, Roose- 
velt, Taft, Wilson, and Harding, all of them, so far as I know, 
delighted to shake hands with the men and the women and the 
boys and the girls who wanted the privilege of shaking hands 
with their President. It is quite an event in the lives of many 
boys and girls. I have read stories since I was a boy where a 
number of American women had pointed with pride to the 
fact that when they were schoolgiris they visited, the Capital 
of the Nation, went to the White House, and shook hands with 
the President. 

They told the story to their children, and it was passed on 
down the line to their grandchildren; but this proud privilege, 
born of an old American custom, is to be enjoyed no more. Boys 
grown to manhood. have told their children and their chil- 
dren's children of the joy they experienced visiting the White 
House and being ushered into the presence of a real Chief 
Executive, a virile President, and shaking his hearty hand, and 
have him say a word of appreciation to them as they passed 
along. ‘These boys and girls constitute the strength and glory of 
the Nation, They are the priceless jewels of the American 
household. But no more, we are told, during President ©ool- 
idge’s term will they be permitted to enjoy that time-honored 
American privilege: 

But, Mr, President, according to the White House order men- 
tioned in the Washington Post yesterday, they may still be 
permitted to look in on the nt, but the article says they 
must not touch him. They will be allowed to glimpse him from a 
distance as they walk quietly by with their fingers on their 
lips as the President, without even looking up, continues 
to look down as he fumbles with his papers on his desk. 

This arrangement is probably one of Secretary Slemp's great- 
est achievements. Oh, for the virile days of old Jackson, Cleve- 
land, Roosevelt, and Wilson. There were men in those days. 
They could stand up and shake hands with American citizens 
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visiting the White House, and they delighted to do it. They 
regarded it a privilege to shake hands with those who thought 
enough of their President to come here from the sovereign 
States to pay their respects to the man who had been honored 


with the highest office within their gift. But Mr. Slemp has 
suggested a brilliant idea, this article tells us, and this Ameri- 
can custom is to be abandoned during the remainder of this 
administration. 

Mr. President, last week this Capital was honored with the 
convention of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Surely they should have been permitted to invoke the Ameri- 
can custom and have the privilege of shaking hands with the 
President; but they, too, were quietly marched through the 
large room and looked in the direction of the President. They 
saw the President but they did not catch his eye. Some of 
them, we are told, did shake his hand, but others did not 
have that privilege as they passed through. 

Some men may be averse to shaking hands with people be- 
cause they just do not like it or because they are poor hand- 
shakers, and the surest way in the world to get a line on the 
real character of a man or a woman is by or through the hand- 
shake. I know of a man who was once a Democratic candidate 
for the nomination for President. I know of a company of 
gentlemen who called on him and who shook hands with him, 
and every one of them came out of the room against him be- 
cause of his indifferent or unsatisfactory handshake. 

So, Mr. President, there is a good deal in the sincerity of a 
handshake—a handshake speaks for itself—and if a man is 
afraid that it would hurt his popularity to shake hands with 
people who come and go in Washington, Secretary Slemp has 
probably done a wise thing in shutting off handshaking for the 
present at the White House. 

The President, however, stills feels, we are told—be it said to 
his credit—that they, the American citizens, should still be 
permitted to see the President, for a moment at least, from 
a distance. While denying American citizens the right to 
shake the hand of the President, the President, be it remem- 
bered, is still Inclined to the opinion that they should be per- 
mitted to see him. And that of itself is comforting. No steps 
have been taken, so far as the public knows, to prevent Ameri- 
can citizens from seeing or visiting the White House. 

I wonder what is the matter with this generation of Repub- 
licans that they can not produce a man strong enough to stand 
up and shake hands with patriotic American citizens who come 
to Washington. 


By chase our long-lived forefathers earned their food; 
Toil strung their nerves and petrified their blood. 
But you produce a timid and pampered man 

Who can not grasp and shake an American hand. 


Our sweet girl graduates who walk in and ask for that privi- 
lege shall enjoy that pleasure no more until after the 4th of 
March, 1925, and after that time there will be a virile Demo- 
crat in that place, and Secretary Slemp's no-handshaking order 
will be canceled. [Laughter.] The picture of a President sit- 
ting at a desk looking over papers quietly while people slip 
through without even whispering a word will then disappear 
from the White House forever. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, it is a glorious privilege to shake hands with 
the sovereign men and women of a nation, a glorious privilege 
to shake hands with these sweet girls, the future mothers of 
the country, and these fine boys, the future fathers of the 
country, to shake hands with their fathers and their mothers; 
because, as Henry Grady, of Georgia, once said, the strength of 
this Nation is not in the Capitol, not in the Supreme Court and 
the Congress, not in the Treasury, not in the Army and the 
Navy, but it is in the people out in the States. The hearth- 
stone, he said, is the true altar of liberty ; and these people who 
come in from the various hearthstones of the country, traveling 
hundreds of miles to get to see the Capitol and the President 
and shake his hand, will now go away disappointed because of 
the brilliant idea conceived by Bascom Slemp, the Secretary to 
the President, who has recently returned from Florida, where 
he knew not what he was going for and did not know anything 
when he got back. [Laughter.] He answers no questions in 
the detail, I presume, because he might incriminate himself. 

I thought of the poem, Jim Bludso, when this no hand- 
shaking order came forth from the White House. Of him it 
was said; 

He weren't no saint—but at jedgment 
a I'd run my chance with Jim, 
"Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn't shook hands with him. 


I love to see a President who is really interested in and who 
loves the people, who likes to come in close contact with them, 


who wants to give a hearty handelasp to those who make up 
this Nation’s strength, those who contribute to its support and 
perpetuity. These people are living in a great Republic, we 
think so at least, and not in a kingdom, Have we gotten into 
a situation here that makes it harder for the American citizen 
to see the President of the United States than it is for people 
to see the king in a monarchy? i 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say a word about“ this cash 
bonus or adjusted compensation. I am for paying to those 
who want and need it now the real coin of the realm. I know 
we have received a number of telegrams from officers of the 
American Legion who see the awful predicament they are in 
during a Republican administration. They know that whatever 
measure the other side will pass will be passed for political 
purposes, pure and simple. An emergency has arisen. A 
campaign is on. A President is to be elected this year. Five 
years and more have come and gone since our boys came back 
from the war, and nothing has been done for them. Now, you 
are seeking to put over some sort of a proposition, and they 
have gotten the word to these officers time and time again that 
the only thing that can pass is an insurance arrangement. I 
know, and I believe the country knows, that these boys, the 
rank and file, in their heart of hearts want the money, and if 
they want the money and need the money, they need it now. 
Let us give it to them. 

How can we sit silent here and permit Mr. Mellon, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to refund taxes, and we know not why, 
to big taxpayers in a sum amounting to over $200,000,000 in 
about 16 months’ time, and then refuse to give any cash to 
these boys, who were poorly paid for service rendered—they 
offered to die for our country—many of them are in distress 
now? Why is it that you ask us to vote for a makeshift gotten 
up that will in a way please certain Republican leaders? I 
would vote for a cash bonus as adjusted compensation if I were 
the only Senator in this body who voted for it. 

I voted to call these boys to the colors. I said then, and I 
desire to repeat, I supported them at the battle front as best I 
could when I was in the House during the war. I have sym- 
pathized with them in their righteous demands since their 
return home. I have tried to help them in every way I could. 
I want to help them. They need help, and now, because cer- 
tain officers of their organizations see a political exigency aris- 
ing which might shut off any sort of legislation on the subject 
I do not want them to feel that the Congress of the country has 
no sympathy for the cause they really espouse. I will vote for 
the insurance proposition if that is the only thing we can get, 
but in the first place I am going to vote for adjusted compen- 
sation on the cash basis. If that proposition is defeated, then 
we n put the other proposition over or accept whatever is 
passed. 

I do not agree altogether with the able minority leader in the 
Statement that if we should pass it and the President should 
veto it we could not get another measure through. I think 
ordinarily that would apply in other lines of legislation, but I 
believe there is so much sentiment in the country for some sort 
of an adjusted compensation bill for our soldiers that those in 
control of Congress would not dare let this Congress adjourn 
without putting some sort of legislation upon the statute books 
along that line. At least, I want my record to show to them, 
to the public, to my son, and his children, that I never proved 
unfaithful or deserted these boys at any place along the way; 
that while I voted to-send them to the colors, I voted for every 
just and legitimate demand they made after they returned, be- 
cause I believe that this country owes, outside of fair compen- 
sation, a debt of gratitude to these boys that it can never pay. 
I am not willing to palm off on them some unfair and half- 
baked proposition, something that depends on some future con- 
tingency, as to whether or not they get anything. 

Their loved ones may profit by an insurance policy. Very 
well, I would like to benefit the soldiers now, and I am going 
to vote for a cash bonus or adjusted compensation. If that 
is defeated, of course, I can not help it, but I am going on 
record as supporting it. I have always been for it, and I hold 
now that if we were to pass that bill and put into circulation 
the money that it would require in the first payment it would 
do more to bring about prosperity in this country than any- 
thing else that could happen. The country is suffering now 
because currency has been contracted and credit deflated, 
and just as the country is trying to reach out and get on its 
feet again these highbrows in New York, the speculators and 
gamblers who oppose the bonus, and who now, under Repub- 
lican rule, control the money supply and credit of this Nation, 
will say, Lou had better reduce the volume of the circulating 
medium — that is, take out of circulation millions of money 
now serving the needs of the people. What a crime! 
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If we could put this so-called bonus money inte cireulation 
It would help the country generally: It would not only bless 
and benefit the soldier boys themselves, but it would do more 
than anything that the Congress now contemplates: doing to 
bring prosperity to the country. I am going to vote for the 
cash-bonus plan. 

Mr. SPENCER, Mr. President, T want to'lay before the Sen- 
ate some of the reasons that have convineed me that adjusted 
compensation for ex-service men is-just. Everything I have to 
say would apply equally as well to a cash payment as it would 
to an insurance plan, But I am so clear in my own mind that 
the cash payment is not a practical proposition at this time, 
and so equally clear that the insurance plan is acceptable: to 
ex-service men, that I shall devote my attention entirely to the 
plan which is proposed by the Finance Committee and which 
has to do with insurance, It is the only plan which promises 
immediate recognition of the rights: of ex-service men. 

It is one of the glories of our country that in the World War 
we promptly and efficiently and with practically universal ap- 
proval and cooperation raised an Army of 24,000,000: men. 
It was one of the greatest achievements: in all history. ‘Pwo 
million of this American Army were sent overseas, and two 
and one-half million more were in training om this side, being 
made ready to go overseas, and twenty-odd million more were 
included in the selected-service draft to be called if the: need 
required their active participation in the mighty struggle. No 
better or braver or more enthusiastic and patriotic body of men 
ever marched under any flag than the four and one-half million 
of Americans in active service. They were eager: and ready to 
fight for the honor of their country; and no money can or ought 
to pay them for this loyalty and patriotism. 

The Government cam not and ought not to compensate. its 
eitlzens for their love of country or their loyal performance 
of duty. Such loyalty is the Nation's. greatest treasure, but 
it can not be measured! in money. There is, no legitimate 
argument for the bonus to be made because of the wonderful 
patriotism of the American soldier. Neither does- it appeal 
to me to bestow a bonus on the ground of a gift to the ex-service 
men or as a gratuity because of our gratitude to them for 
their great service. The Government ean- not and ought not 
to bestow gifts to those who render publie service. It would 
involve the United States in a great financial difficulty, and 
creute à situation hard to handle if we attempted to bestow 
money gifts to all those whe in Red Cross work or in Liberty 
loan: drives or in activities for the comfort and relief of the 
soldiers or in any other- of the many mest deserving and efficient 
activities rendered signal and self-sacrificing service to our 
country: | 

Nor, in my judgment, is there any foree- to the argument 
sometimes made against the bonus that we ought to do every- 
thing we ciw for the weunded—the disabled ex-service men. 
Of course, we should. It is: a prior right. It deserves first 
consideration and it has received such consideration, The 
Government is: bound to make good, so far as medical skill and 
money and training ean reasonably accomplish it, the suffering 
or ineapacity of every soldier resulting from the War. 

The question before Congress rather is this: Are we in honor 


and im justice called upon to provide some form of adjusted 


compensation for the able-bodied ex -service man? I can best 
state the case as it appeals, to me with convincing power by 
illustration: of a situation that happened in the city, where I 
live. There: were two boys working in a factory side by side, 
im St. Louis. Bach of them had a mother whom he loved 


dependent upon him They, were each receiving $25 a week as 


wages: When the war came the Government took one of the 


boys for active service. He was glad to go. He was eager to 


do his full. duty. The Government paid. him $33 a month, 
because he at once went overseas, Out of this amount he sent 
back to his mother $15 every month, which was all he could 
afford to send her; and the Government gave to his mother $15 
additional, so that, she had, $80 each month for her own care. 
It was difficult from the start; but, with the rise in rents and 


all supplies: which, immediately occurred, it. became impossible: 


tor her to live on 830 a month. She tried to take in washing, 


She tried to do one thing and another while her boy was over- 
seas. It broke down her health. 


The other boy was, allowed to remain, in the factory. His 


wages jumped: from $25 a week to $75 a week. The two boys 
lived on opposite sides of a hall in an apartment house. When 
the ex-service boy returned home: in good health, proud of his 


experience, glad to have done what he did, he found his mother 


sick from overwork, with doctor bills and bills for living. ex- 


penses unpaid and with the furniture mortgaged. He started 
in. to remedy the condition. After two or three months he: 
secured his old place back and began to work again by the side: 


of His companion in the shop. Every night when that soldier 
boy returns home to his mother, half sick, with the bills yet 
unpaid; with the furniture yet mortgaged, he hears from the 
other side of the hall, where his companion in the shop lives 
with his mother, the victrola playing, sees the new rugs upon 
the floor and flowers in the window, and knows that not debt 
but money in the bank is the result of his shop companion hav- 
ing been allowed to stay at home; and he says every night, in 
far more forcible language than I quote, Oh, that the Govern- 
ment should have made this difference between Bob and his 
mother and myself and my mother!“ He knows, that a. great 
financial injustice has been, done to him. 

Mr. President, we know that we, were wrong in the plan of 
the selective-service draft that made such financial inequality 
possible because the plans are already drawn so that if we are 
ever in another war, when we, take the young manhood of 
the Nation within certain) limits of age we shall draft them 
all and have them as nearly as possible upon the same 
financial basis, so that the: financial inequality that is illus- 
trated by what I have said—and that is illustrative of thou- 
sands of similar cases—shall not again occur. 

Mr. GARA WAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SPENCER... Certainly; 

Mr. CARAWAY. As I understand, then, the plan now has 
1 been drawn to draft labor as well as men for tha 
Army . 

Mr. SPENCER. The plan is drawn to draft manhood and 
resources. 

Mr. CARAWAY. To draft wealth? 

1 aa SPENCER. Manhood and resources, capital and man- 
ood, 

Mr, CARAWAY.. There will be no more sales of Liberty 
bonds, but when a man has a bank account that will be 
drafted along with the boy? 

Mr. SPENCER. I know of no such plan. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. SPENCER. As I understand the plan it is that every 
man between 18 and 25, or between 18 and 30, or between 
18 and 45 years of age, if the need were so great, would be 
drafted and available for service. Prices would be frozen and 
there would be no rise in prices. At a given date when we 
entered into the war the cost of materials would be fixed. 
The drafted army could not all be sent overseas. Those who 
were sent overseas would receive the soldiers’ allowance. 
Those who were allowed to remain would be allowed to re- 
main only long enough—for they also would be drafted and 
they would not be exempt as they were in the last war—to 
allow someone above the draft age to be substituted in their 
place and to take their place and to allow them to go into 
actiye service, Thus the inequality that existed in the last 
war would be impossible in another one. 

Mr: CARAWAY. But the dollar would be permitted to work 
at whatever rate of profit it eould find, as it did in the last war. 

Mr: SPENCER. It would be hard to regulate that entirely. 

Mr. OCARAWAY. I do not know why. F 

Mr: SPENCER: We would come very much, nearer doing it 
than we did, because we: have had. the experience of the last 


‘war, 


Mr. CARAWAY. I am curious to know what makes money 
so much more sacred than blood. 

Mr. SPHNCER.. It certainly ought not to be. 

Mr. President, the bonus is intended to reeognize this; finan- 
cial’ inequality to which I have referred and in part at least to 
make it good. Most of the Government employees who re- 
mained at home were given: $240 a year bonus to help them 
pay the increased cost of living, and we are paying it yet. 


Those who had war contracts with the Government when the 


war stopped have been compensated for any loss they suffered 
by the stopping of the war, and we have paid over: $500,000,000 
in such losses. ‘The Government drafted the railroads during the 
war, and’ we have already paid over a thousand million dollars 
to make good the financial losses which arose out of that draft. 
Did not the ex-service man suffer financial loss by being re- 
quired to leave his work and enter thei Army at $33 a month, 
and do we not owe him recognition of such loss? 

In other wars the Government has given a substantial bonus 
to the soldier. In the Mexican War we gave 160 acres of land 
or $100 in money to every enlisted man, and that would amount, 
by comparison of values, to several times $100 at this date. 
During the Civil War ‘bounties were paid, by counties and by 
municipalities to those who enlisted; and in some cases the 
bounties exceeded 81,000 in amount. Some of the ex-service 
men to-day do not need the bonus. There is no reason why 
any who do not need it should accept it. It is entirely volun- 
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tary with them. Some of the ex-service men will squander it, 
but this does not affect the question as to whether in honor 
and in justice we owe it. England and Canada, Australia, 
France, and Italy have already paid a bonus to their soldiers. 

Soon after the World War there were many who believed 
in a bonus who thought that the Government at that time was 
not in a financial condition to maintain the burden. We had 
a surplus in the Treasury last year of over $300,000,000 and 
we shall have another additional surplus of over $300,000,000 
this year. We are receiving from Great Britain alone on ac- 
count of her debt to us $179,000,000 a year, and that payment 
will continue every year for more than half a century to come, 
That amount alone is more than sufficient to take care of the 
bonus. We are reducing our public debt every day by over 
a million dollars, each 24 hours. All this means that though 
we still have a debt of approximately $22,000,000,000, we are 
forging rapidly ahead financially, and taxes, whether a benus 
be adopted or not, will be reduced. The bonus will not pre- 
vent a reduction in taxation. 

Mr. President, in honor and in justice we do owe something, 
not as a gift but as a debt, to our ex-service men. If we owe 
that debt, some fair form of adjusted compensation—and I like 
the term better than the word bonus —ought to be enacted 
by Congress now; and; in my judgment, the bill as reported 
from the Finance Committee provides for such recognition. It 
ought promptly to be enacted into law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to present the views of the minority members 
of the Finance Committee on the pending bill and I ask that 
they may be printed as part 2 of the report of the committee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
The Senator from Massachusetts asks unanimous. consent to 
present the views of the minority on the pending bill. In the 
absence of objection, they will be received and printed as 
Report No. 403, part 2. 

Mr. DILL obtained the floor, 

FRINTING OF TAX BEDUCTION BILL, ETC, 


Mt. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk a Senate 
concurrent resolution for which I ask immediate consideration. 
The reason I do this is that I desire te have the bill therein 
referred to, together with the other documents mentioned in the 
resolution, printed to-night if possible, 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the concurrent resolution presented by 
him may now be considered. Is there objection? 2 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just one moment, I understand from the 
Senator from Utah that he has submitted the resolution to the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SNoxs], the ranking 
Democratic Member of the Finance Committee, and that the 
resolution has the approval of that Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Arkansas states the fact 
correctly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And the Senator from Utah has stated 
that it is necessary that the action which he asks be taken 
promptly, in order to supply the Senate with printed copies of 
the report on the bill to which he refers? i 

Mr. SMOOT, It is necessary in order to supply copies of 
both the report and the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. If there is to be any debate on the pending 
measure, I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objectton to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, 
and the unfinished business is temporarily taid aside. 

Mr. DILL. What is the request of the Senator from Utah? 
I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The request of the Senator 
from Utah is for the present ¢onsideration of the concurrent 
resolution which he has submitted. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the resolution leads to any discussion, I 
shall not insist on it. 

Mr. DILL, I am willing to yield if the resolution shall lead 
to no discussion, and if I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution (S. Con. Res. 7), which was read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the bill (H. R, 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, ‘as reported to the Senate, be printed 
as a Senate document, together with an index thereof and the 
report to the Senate made in connection therewith dnd the three 
amendments offered by the minority, and that 2,500 additional copies 
be printed, of which 500 shall be for the Senate document room, 


1,000 for the House document room, 800 for the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate, and 200 for the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. $ 

Thè resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT., I thank the Senator from Washington for 
yielding. k 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted compen- 
sation for veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
pending bill and ask that it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to take just a few min- 
utes of the Senate's time in order to explain my position in con- 
nection with the proposal of a cash bonus. I believe that in the 
light of the bonuses which have been voted by the various 
States of the Union a large majority of the individual ex-service 
men understand by a bonus that they will receive payment in 
cash. I wish just for a moment to call attention to what this 
bill will mean to them if it passes and becomes a law. | Accord- 
ing to statements which were placed in the Recorp on Saturday 
last, which I take it are correct, the passage of this bill will 
mean 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator refer to 
the table which is printed on the Recor? 

Mr. DILL. I refer to the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the table is incor- 
rect, The bill provides that the minimum amount that at any 
time may be borrowed shall be 60 per cent of the face value of 
the policy. The table would indicate that in the nineteenth year 
on a thousand-dollar certificate the beneficiary could borrow 
$900. I do not understand, however, that he could borrow more 
than $600. 

Mr. DILL, That only makes it worse. The figures that I 
was going to quote are the figures hich were placed in the 
Recorp, which, according to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
are even more fayorable to the cash proposition than is indi- 
cated on their face, So if the bill shall pass, the ex-seryice 
men who Want cash are in this position: 

After waiting for two years they can go to a banker and se- 
eure less than one-tenth of the face value of their policy on 
7 per cent interest; and the average policy being about $1,000, 
they will get $87.98, according to the statement. That is in 
the third year. The fourth year they can get about one-third 
of the amount that they could get in the third year; in the 
fifth year another one-third of that, less than 10 per cent; in 
the sixth year another one-third; and so on for 20 years. 
When the 20 years were up they would have left about 10 per 
cent of the original policy which they could get in cash. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Washington permit an interruption? ' 

Mr. DILL. Yes. a 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The process to which the 
Senator refers can go on until the fourteenth or fifteenth year; 
then the 60 per cent face value of the policy will be reached 
and there can be no more borrowing. y 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Massachusetts, then, is cor- 
rect in the statement which is published in the Recorp to the 
effect that the beneficiaries will get in cash $50 or $60 the last 
ew years. 

Mr. WALSH ‘of Massachusetts. The statement is mislead- 
ing, in that it is too favorable to the veterans. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I was in favor of a bonus before 
I came to the Senate. I promised the ex-service men and the 
people of the State of Washington that ff I were elected 1 
should votë for a bonus. They understood, and I understood, 
that that bonus meant that the veterans would have a right to 
get a certain amount of cash. 

If I have an opportunity—and I think I shall have an oppor- 
tunity, for, if no other Senator imtroduces it, I shall intreduce 


an amendment embodying a cash option—I am going to keep 


my record straight and vote for a cash option to those men. 
The Senators on the Finance Committee on this side of the 
Chamber justify their position in withdrawing their support of 
the cash option on the ground that if the cash option should 
be defeated, and the bill should fail, then the Democrats would 
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be responsible for its failure. I have much respect for their 
study and their experience and their political wisdom, but in 
this case I beg to differ most widely from them. If this bonus 
bill passes the Senate and the House, with a cash option or 
without a cash option, and the President vetoes the bill, and it 
does not become a law, the President will be responsible for the 
failure of the bill to become a law; and if the bill passes with- 
out a cash option, and if the boys must wait three years before 
they can borrow 10 per tent of the face value of their policy, 
while the ex-service men may not understand the parliamentary 
situation, they will understand that they are not getting a cash 
bonus. For my part I intend to do all I can to see that they 
are given the option to get a cash bonus when this bill be- 
comes a law, if it shall become a law. 

If the Senators on the other side of the Chamber who want 
a bonus are in earnest about a bonus, as are those of us who 
have always been for it, if they are really in earnest about it, 
they will do what we will do; they will vote for the best that 
they can get; and if the President vetoes it they will vote to 
pass it over his veto. { 

I am not yery much influenced by certain political leaders 
who smile because they haye created a parliamentary situa- 
tion that forces Senators on this side of the Chamber who 
want a cash bonus to vote against what they themselyes believe 
in. For my part, I shall not vote against my judgment or my 
belief. If this bill passes with a cash option in it, and the 
President vetoes it and we can not pass it over his veto, the 
responsibility will be on his head. Then I should be in favor 
of electing a new President who would sign the next bonus 
bill, and we should not then need a two-thirds majority. 

I want a law passed on the bonus question in such terms 
that the ex-service men of this country who want a cash bonus 
and who have been promised a bonus in cash will be able to 
get it; so that when they ask for bread we will not be giving 
them a stone and when they ask for fish we will not be giving 
them a serpent, 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] has stated 
here that he will submit as a substitute for this measure a 
bill in practically the same terms as the bill we now haye, 
with the exception that it will provide a cash option. I hope 
he will do so; and I hope that bill will pass by a majority 
vote of the Senate in order that the ex-service men of this 
country may know that those of us who came here pledged 
to vote for the bonus are going to keep faith with them as 
they kept faith with te flag and with the country which 
they went across the ocean to serve. 

Mr. COPELAND. -Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert in lieu thereof what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
offers an amendment to the bill. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. Copenanp is as follows: 
Amendment in the nature of a substitute by Mr. COPELAND to the 

bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted compensation for veterans of 

the World War, and for other purposes, viz: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
TITLE 1,—DEFINITIONS 

Secriox. 1. This act may be cited as the World War Adjusted 
Compensation Act.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “veteran” includes any individual, a member of 
the military or naval forces of the United" States at any time after 
April 5, 1917, and before November 12, 1918; but does not include 
(1) any individual at any time during such period or thereafter 
separated from such forces under other than honorable conditions, 
(2) any conscientious objector who performed no military duty what- 
ever or refused to wear the uniform, or (3) any alien at any time 
during such period or thereafter discharged from the military or 
naval forces on account of his alienage; 

(b) The term “ oversca service“ means service on shore in Europe 
or Asia, exclusive of China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands; and 
service afloat, not on receiving ships; including in either case the period 
from the date of embarkation for such service to the date of disem- 
barkation on return from such service, both dates inclusive; 

(e The term “ home service“ means all service not oversea service; 

(d) The term adjusted service credit" means the amount of the 
credit computed under the provisions of Title II; and 

(e The term person“ includes a partnership, 
association, as well as an individual. 

TITLE Il—ApDIvSTED SERVICE CREDIT 

Sec. 201. The amount of adjusted service credit shall be computed 
by allowing the following sums for each day of active service, in ex- 
cess of sixty days, in the military or naval forces of the United States 
after April 5, 1917, and before July 1, 1919, as shown by the service 
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or other record of the veteran: 81.25 for each day of oversea service, 
and $1 for each day of home service; but the amount of the credit 
of a veteran who performed no oversea service shall not exceed $500, 
and the amount of the credit of a veteran who performed any oversea 
service shall not exceed 8625. 

Sec. 202, In computing the adjusted service credit no allowance 
shall be made to— 

(a) Any commissioned officer above the grade of captain in the Army 
or Marine Corps, lieutenant in the Navy, first lieutenant or first lieu- 
tenant of engineers in the Coast Guard, or passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health Service, or having the pay and allowances, if 
not the rank, of any officer superior in rank to any of such grades— 
in each case for the period of service as such; 

(b) Any individual holding a permanent or provisional commission 
or permanent or acting warrant in any branch of the military or naval 
forces, or (while holding such commission or warrant) serving under 
a temporary commission in a higher grade—in each case for the period 
of service under such commission or warrant or in such higher grade 
after the accrual of the right to pay thereunder. This subdivision 
shall not apply to any noncommissioned officer; 

(e) Any civilian officer or employee of any branch of the military 
or naval forces, contract surgeon, cadet of the United States Military 
Academy, midshipman, cadet or cadet engineer of the Coast Guard, 
member of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, member of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps (except an enlisted man detailed thereto), 
Philippine Scout, member of the Philippine Guard, member of the 
Philippine Constabulary, member of the Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
fantry, member of the National Guard of Hawail, member of the in- 
sular force of the Navy, member of the Samoan native guard and band 
of the Navy, or Indian Scout—in each case for the period of service 
as such; 

(d) Any individual entering the military or naval forces after No- 
vember 11, 1918—for any perlod after such entrance; 

(e) Any commissioned or warrant officer performing home service 
not with troops and receiving commutation of quarters or of subsist- 
ence—for the period of such service; 

(f) Any member of the Publie Health Service—for any period dur- 
ing which he was not detalled for duty with the Army or the Navy; 

(g) Any individual granted a farm or industrial furlough—for the 
period of such furlough; or 

(h) Any individual detailed for work on roads or other construction 
or repair work—for the period during which his pay was equalized to 
conform to the compensation paid to civilian employees in the same or 
like employment, pursuant to the provisions of section 9 of the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, and for 
other purposes,” approved February 28, 1919. 

Sec. 203. (a) The periods referred to in subdivision (e) of section 
202 may be included in the case of any individual if and to the extent 
that the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy jointly find 
that such service subjected such Individual to exceptional hazard. A 
full statement of all action under this subdivision shall be included in 
the reports of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
required by section 307. 

(b) In computing the credit to any veteran under this title effect 
shall be given to all subdivisions of section 202 which are applicable. 

(e) If part of the service is oversea service and part is home service, 
the home service shall first be used in computing the 60-day period 
referred to in section 201. 

(d) For the purpose of computing the 60-day period referred to 
in section 201, any period of service after April 5, 1917, and before 
July 1, 1919, in the military or naval forces in any capacity may be 
included, notwithstanding allowance of credit for such period, or a 
part thereof, is prohibited under the provisions of section 202, except 
that the periods referred to in subdivisions (b), (e), and (d), of that 
section shall not be included. 

(e) For the purpose of section 201, in the case of members of the 
National Guard or of the National Guard Reserve called into service 
by the proclamation of the President dated July 8, 1917, the time 
of service between the date of call into the service as specified in 
such proclamation and August 5, 1917, both dates inclusive, shall 
be deemed to be active service in- the military or naval forces of the 
United States. 

Tree IIJ.—GenuraL PROVISIONS 
BENEFITS GRANTED VETERANS 


Sec. 801. Each veteran shall be entitled to choose either of the 
following plans: 

(1) To receive “adjusted service pay” as provided in Title IV; or 

(2) To receive an “adjusted service certificate” as provided in 
Title V. 

APPLICATION BY VETERAN 

Sec. 802. (a) A veteran’s choice between the plans enumerated in 
section 801 shall be made by application filed with the Secretary of 
War, if he is serving in, or his last service was with, the military 
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forces; or with the Secretary of the Navy, if he is serving in, or 
his last service was witb, the naval forces, 

(b) Such application shall be made on or before January 1, 1928, 
and if not made on or before such date shall be held void. 

(e) An application shall be made (1) personally by the veteran, or 
(2) In case physical or mental incapacity prevents the making of a 
personal application, then by such representative of the veteran and 
in such manner as the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy shall jointly by regulation prescribe. An application made by 
a representative other than one authorized by any such regulation 
shall be held void. 

(d) The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall jointly 
make any regulations necessary to the efficient administration of the 
provisions of this section. 


TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATION 


Sec. 303. (a) As soon as practicable after the receipt of a valid appli- 
cation the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case 
may be, shall transmit to the Director of the United States. Veterans’ 
Bureau (hereinafter in this act referred to as the director“) the appli- 
cation and a certificate setting forth— 

(1) That the applicant is a veteran; 

(2) His name and address ; 

(3) The date and place of his birth; 

(4) The amount of his adjusted service credit ; and 

(5) The plan chosen, 

(b) Upon receipt of such certificate the director shall proceed to ex- 
tend to the veteran the benefits conferred by the plan chosen, as provided 
for in this act. 


PUBLICITY 


Sec, 804, (a) The director shall, as soon as practicable after the 
enactment of this act, prepare and publish a pamphlet or pamphlets con- 
taining a digest and explanation of the provisions of this act; and shall 
from time to time thereafter prepare and publish such additional or 
supplementary information as may be found necessary. 5 

(b) The publications provided for in subdivision (a) shall be dis- 
tributed in such manner as the director may determine to be most effec- 
tive to inform veterans and their dependents of their right under this 
act, 


STATISTICS 


Sec, 308. Immediately upon the enactment of this act the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall ascertain the individuals 
who are veterans as defined in section 2, and, as to each veteran, the 
number of days of oversea service and of home service, as defined In sec- 
tion 2, for which he is entitled to receive adjusted service credit, and 
their findings shall not be subject to review by the General Accounting 
Office, and payments made by disbursing officers, of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau made in accordance with such findings shall be passed 
to their credit. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS 


Bec. 806. Any officer charged with any function under this act shall 
make such regulations, not inconsistent with this act, as may be neces- 
sary to the efficient administration of such function. 


h REPORTS 
Sec, 807. Any officer charged with the administration of any part 


of this act shall make a full report to Congress on the first Monday 
of December of each year as to his administration thereof. 


EXEMPTION FROM ATTACHMENT AND TAXATION 


SEC, 308. No sum payable under this act to a veteran or his depend- 
ents, or to his estate, or to any beneficiary named under Title V, no 
adjusted service certificate, and no proceeds of any loan made on such 
certificate, shall be subject to attachment, levy, or seizure under any 
legal or equitable process, or to National or State taxation. 

UNLAWFUL FERS 


SEC. 809. Any person who charges or collects, or attempts to charge 
or collect, either directly or indirectly, any fee or other compensation 
for assisting in any manner a veteran or his dependents in obtaining 
any of the benefits, privileges, er loans to which he is entitled under 
the provisions of this act shall, upen conviction thereof, be subject to 
a fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 

Tirin IV.—ADsustmp SERVICED PAY 


Sec, 401. If the veteran has chosen adjusted service pay, there shall 
be paid to him by the director (as soon as practicable after receipt of 
an application in accordance with the provisions of section 302, but 
not before the expiration of nine months after the enactment of this 
act), in addition to any other amounts due such veteran in pursuance 
of law, the amount of his adjusted service credit. 

Brc. 402. No right to adjusted service pay under the provisions of 
this title shall be assignable or serve as security for any loan. Any 
assignment or loan made in violation of the provisions of this section 
shall be held void. Except as provided in Title VI, the director shall 


not pay the amount of adjusted service pay to any person other than 
the veteran or such representative of the veteran as he shall by regu- 
lation. prescribe. 
Titties V—ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

Sec, 501. If the veteran has chosen an adjusted service certif- 
cate, the director, upon certification from the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy, as provided in section 308, is hereby directed 
to issue without cost to the veteran designated therein a nonpartici- 
pating adjusted service certificate (hereinafter in this title referred 
to as a “ certificate”) of a face value equal to the amount of 20-year 


endowment insurance that the amount of his adjusted service credit 


increased by 25 per cent would purchase at hie age on his birthday 
nearest, the date of the certificate if applied as a net single premium, 
calculated in accordance with accepted actuarial principles and based 
upon the American Experience Table of Mortality, and interest at 4 
per cent per annum, compounded annually. ‘The certificate shall be 
dated, avd all rights conferred under the provisions of this title shall 
take effect, as of the Ist day of the month in which the application is 
filed, but in no case before January 1, 1925. The veteran shall name 
the beneficiary of the certificate and may from time to time, with the 
approval of the director, change such beneficiary. The amount of the 
face value of the certificate (except as provided in subdivisions (3), 
(d), (e), and (f) of section 502) shall be payable out of the fund 
created by section 505 (1) to the veteran 20 years after the date of the 
certificate, or (2) upon the death of the veteran prior to the expiration 
of such 20-year period, to the beneficiary named; except that if such 
beneficiary dies before the veteran and no new beneficiary is named, 
or if the beneficiary in the first instance has not yet been nanred, the 
amount of the face value of the certificate shall be pald to the estate 
of the veteran. If the veteran dies after making application under 
section 302, but before January 1, 1925, then the amount of the face 
value of the certificate shall be paid in the same manner as if his death 
had occurred after January 1, 1925. 


LOAN PRIVILEGES 


Sec. 502. (a) A loan may be made to a veteran upon his adjusted 
service certificate only in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, 

(b) Any national bank, or any bank er trust company incorporated 
under the laws of any State, Territory, possession, or the District 
of Columbia (hereinafter in this section called bank ), is authorized, 
after the expiration of two years after the date of the certificate, to 
loan to any veteran upon his promissory note secured by his adjusted 
Service certificate (with or without the consent of the beneficiary 
thereof) any amount not in excess of the loan basis (as defined in 
subdivision (g) of this section) of the certificate. The rate of interest 
charged upon the loan by the bank shall net exceed, by more than 
2 per cent per annum, the rate charged at the date of the loan for 
the discount of 90-day commercial paper under section 13 of the 
Federal reserve act by the Federal reserve. bank for the Federal 
reserve district in which the bank is located. Any bank holding a 
note for a loan under this section secured by a certificate (whether 
the bank originally making the loan or a bank to which the note 
and certificate have been transferred) may sell the note to, or dis- 
count or rediscount it with, any bank authorized to make a loan to 
a veteran under this section and transfer the certificate to such 
bank. Upon the indorsement of any bank, which shall be deemed 
a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such bank as to its own 
indorsement exclusively, and subject to regulations to be prescribed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, any such note secured by a certificate 
and held by a bank shall be eligible for discount or rediscount by the 
Federal reserve bank for the Federal reserve district. in which the bank 
is located. Such note shall be eligible for discount or rediscount whether 
or not the bank offering the note for discount or rediscount is a member 
of the Federal reserve system and whether or not it acquired the 
note in the first instance from the yeteran or acquired it by transfer 
upon the indorsement of any other bank. Such note shall not be 
eligible for discount or rediscount unless it has at the time of discount 
pr rediscount a maturity not in excess of nine months exclusive of 
days of grace. The rate of interest charged by the Federal reserve 
bank shall be the same as that charged by it for the discount or 
rediscount of 90-day notes drawn for commercial purposes, The 
Federal Reserve Board is authorized to permit, or on the affirmative 
vote of at least five members of the Federal Reserve Board to require, 
a Federal reserve bank to rediscownt, for any other reserve bank, 
notes secured by a certificate. The rate of interest for such redis- 
counts shall be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board, In case the 
note is sold, discounted, or rediscounted the bank making the transfer 
shall promptly notify the veteran by mail at his last known post- 
office address. : 

(c) If the veteran does not pay the principal and interest of the 
Joan upon its maturity, the bank holding the note and certificate 
may, at any time after maturity of the loan, but not before the 
expiration of six months after the loan was mhde, present them to 
the director, The director may, in bis diseretion, accept the certifi- 
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ente and note, cancel the note (but not the certificate), and pay the 
bank in full satisfaction of its claim, the amount of the unpaid 
principal due it, and the unpaid interest accrued, at the rate fixed 
in the note, up to the date of the check issued to the bank. The 
director shall restore to the veteran, at any time prior to its maturity, 
any certificate so accepted, upon receipt from him of an amount 
equal to the sum of (1) the amount paid by the United States to 
the bank in cancellation of his note, plus (2) interest on such amount 
from the time of such payment to the date of such receipt, at 6 per 
cent per annum, compounded annually. 

(d) If the veteran fails to redeem his certificate from the director 
before its maturity, or before the death of the veteran, the director 
shall deduct from the face value of the certificate (as determined 
in section 501) an amount equal to the sum of (1) the amount paid 
by the United States to the bank on account of the note of the 
veteran, plus (2) interest on such amount from the time of such 
payment to the date of maturity of the certificate or of the death 
of the veteran, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, compounded 
annually, and shall pay the remainder in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 501. 

(e) If the veteran dies before the maturity of the loan, the amount 
of the unpaid principal and the unpaid interest accrued up to the date 
of his death shall be immediately due and payable. _In such case, or 
if the veteran dies on the day the loan matures or within six months 
thereafter, the bank holding the note and certificate shall, upon notice 
of the death, present them to the director, who shall thereupon cancel 
the note (but not the certificate) and pay to the bank, in full satis- 
faction of its claim, the amount of the unpaid principal and unpaid 
interest, at the rate fixed in the note, accrued up to the date of the 
check issued to the bank; except that if, prior to the payment, the 
bank Is notified of the death by the director and fails to present the 
certificate and note to the director within 15 days after the notice, 
such interest shall be only up to the fifteenth day after such notice. 
The director shall deduct the amount so paid from the face value (as 
determined under section 501) of the certificate and pay the remainder 
in accordance with the provisions of section 501. 

(t) If the veteran has not died before the maturity of the certificate, 
and has failed to pay his note to the bank or the Federal reserve bauk 
holding the note and certificate, such bank shall, at the maturity of 
the certificate, present the note and certificate to the director, who 
shall thereupon cancel the note (but not the certificate) and pay to 
the bank, in full satisfaction of its claim, the amount of the unpaid 
principal and unpaid interest, at the rate fixed in the note, accrued 
up to the date of the maturity of the certificate. The director shall 
deduct the amount so paid from the face value (as determined in sec- 
tion 501) of the certificate and pay the renminder in accordance with 
the provisions of section 501, 

(g) The loan basis of any certificate at any time shall, for the pur- 
pose of this section, be an amount which is not in excess of cither (1) 
90 per cent of the reserve value of the certificate on the last day of 
the current certificate year, or (2) 60 per cent of the face value of 
the certificate. The reserve value of a certificate on the last day of 
any certificate year shall be the full reserve required on such certifi- 
cate, based on an annual level net premium for 20 years and caleu- 
lated in accordance with the American Experience Table of Mortality 
and interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually, 

(h) No payment upon any note shall be made under this section by 
the director to any bank, unless the note when presented to him is 
accompanied by an afidavit made by an officer of the bank which made 
the loan, before a notary public or other officer designated for the 
Purpose by regulation of the director, and stating that such bank has 
not charged or collected, or attempted to charge or collect, directly 
or indirectly, any fee or other compensation (except interest as au- 
thorized by this section) in respect of any loan made under this sec- 
tion by the bank to a veteran, Any bank which, or director, officer, or 
employee thereof who, does so charge, collect, or attempt to charge or 
collect any such fee or compensation shall be liable to the veteran for 
a penalty of $100, to be recovered in a civil suit brought by the vet- 
eran. The director shall upon request of any bank or veteran furnish 
a blank form for such afidavit. 

Suc, 503. No certificate issued or right conferred under the provis- 
fons of this title shall, except as provided in section 502, be negotiable 
or assignable or serve as security for a loan. Any negotiation, assign- 
ment, or loan made in violation of any provision of this section shall be 
held void. 

Suc. 504. Any certificate issued under the provisions of this title 
shall have printed upon its face the conditions and terms upon which 
it is issued and to which it is subject, including loan values under 
section 502, 


ADJUSTED-SERVICR CERTIFICATE FUND 


Rec, 505. here is hereby created a fund in the Treasury of the 
United States to be known as “The Adjusted-Service Certificate 
Fund,“ hereinafter in this title called fund.“ ‘There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for each calendar year (beginning with 
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the calendar year 1925 and ending with the calendar year 1946) an 
amount sufficient as an annual premium to provide for the payment 
of the face value of each adjusted-service certificate in 20 years 
from its date or on the prior death of the veteran, such amount 
to be determined in accordance with accepted actuarial principles and 
based upon the American Experience Table of Mortality and interest at 
4 per cent per annum, compounded annually. The amounts so appro- 
priated shall be set aside in the fund on the first day of the calendar 
year for which appropriated. The appropriation for the calendar 
year 1925 shall not be in excesa of $100,000,000, 

Sec, 606. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to invest 
and reinvest the moneys in the fund, or any part thereof, in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States and to sell such obligations 
of the United States for the purposes of the fund. The interest on 
and the proceeds from the sale of any such obligations shall become 
a part of the fund, 

Sec. 507, All amounts in the fund shall be available for payment, 
by the Director, or adjusted-service certificates upon their maturity 
or the prior death of the veteran, and for payments under section 
502 to banks on account of notes of veterans, 


TITLE VI,—PAYMBNTS TO VETERANS’ DEPENDENTS 
ORDER OF PREFERNNCD 


Sec. 601. (a) If the veteran has died before making application 
under section 302, or, if he has chosen adjusted-service pay and has 
died after making application but before he has received payment 
under Title IV, and if, in addition, the United States has not made, 
or is not obligated to make, any payments to any person on account of 
his death (either as compensation under the war-risk insurance act 
or as insurance under such act), then the amount of his adjusted- 
service credit shall (as soon as practicable after receipt of an applica- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of section 604, but not before 
the expiration of nine months after the enactment of this act) be 
paid to his dependents, in the following order of preference: 

{1) To the widow or widower if unmarried; 

{2) If no unmarried widow or widower, then to the children, share 
and share alike; 

(3) If no unmarried widow or widower, or children, then to the 
mother ; 

(4) If no aninarried widow or widower, children, or mother, then 
to the father. 

(b) For the purposes of this section payments made under para- 
graph (2) of subdivision (g) of section 301 of the war-risk Insurance 
act shall not be considered payments made by the United States on 
account of the death of the veteran, 


DEPANDENCY 


Suc, 602. (a) No payment shall be made to any individual under 
this title unless at the time of the death of the veteran such individual 
depended upon him for support. 

(b) For the purposes of this section: 

(1) A child of the veteran shall be presumed to have depended upon 
him at the time of his death if at such time such child was under 
18 years of age; 

(2) The widow, widower, father, or mother of the veteran shall 
be presumed to have depended upon him at the time of his death, 
upon filing an affidavit to that effect with the application. 


PAYMBPNT IN INSTALLMENTS 


Suc. 608, The payments authorized by section 601 shall be made 
in 10 equal quarterly installments, unless the total amount of the 
payment is less than $50, in which case it shall be paid on the first 
installment date. No payments under the provisions of this title 
shall be made to the heirs or legal representatives of any dependents 
entitled thereto who die before receiving all the installment pay- 
ments, but the remainder of such payments shall be made to the 
dependent or dependents in the next order of preference under section 
601. All payments under this title shall be made by the Director. 


APPLICATION BY DEPENDENT 


Sec. 604. (a) A dependent may receive the benefits to which he is 
entitled under this title by filing an application therefor with the Bec- 
retary of War, if the last service of the veteran was with the military 
forces, or with the Secretary of the Navy, if his last service was with 
the naval forces. 

(b) Applications for such benefits, whether vested or contingent, 
shall be made by the dependents of the yeteran before January 1, 
1928; except that in case of the death of the veteran during the six 
months immediately preceding such date the application shall be made 
at any time within six months after the death of the veteran. Pay- 
ments under this title shall be made ‘only to dependents Who baye 
made application in accordance with the provisions of this subdi- 
vision, 

(c) An application shall bẹ made (1) personally by the dependent, 
or (2) in case physical or mental incapacity prevents the making of a 
personal application, then by such representative of the dependent and 
in such manner as the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
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Navy shall jointly by regulation prescribe. An application made by a 
representative other than one authorized by any such regulation~ shall 
be held void. 

(d) The Secretary of War and the Secretary of' the Navy shall 
jointly make any regulations necessary to the efficient administration 
of the provisions of this section, 


TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATION 


Sec. 605. (a) As soon as practicable after the receipt of a valid 
application the Secretary of War or the retary of the Navy, as 
the case may be, shall transmit to the director the application and a 
certificate setting forth— 

(1) The name and address of the applicant ; 

(2) That the individual upon whom the applicant bases his claim to 
payment was a veteran ; 

(3) The name of such veteran and the date and place of his birth; 
and 

(4) The amount of the adjusted service credit of the veteran. 

(b) Upon receipt of such certificate the director shall proceed to 
extend to the applicant the benefits provided in this title if the di- 
rector finds that the applicant is the dependent entitled thereto. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Sec, 606. No right to payment under the provisions of this title 
shall be assignable or serve as security for any loan. Any assign- 
ment or loan made in violation of the provisions of this section shall 
be held void. The director shall not make any payments under this 
title to any person other than the dependent or such representative 
of the dependent as the director shall by regulation prescribe. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 607. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “ dependent“ means a widow, widower, child, father, 
or mother; 

(b) The term “child” includes (1) a legitimate child; (2) a child 
legally adopted; (8) a stepchild, if a member of the veteran’s house- 
hold; (4) an illegitimate child, but, as to the father only, if acknowl- 
edged in writing signed by him, or if he has been judicially ordered 
or decreed to contribute to such child's support, or has been judicially 
decreed to be the putative father of such child; and 

(e) The terms father and “ mother“ include stepfathers and 
stepmothers, fathers and mothers through adoption, and persons who 
have, for a period of not less than one year, stood in loco parentis to 
the veteran at any time prior to the beginning of his service. 


TITLE VII—MISCELLANKOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 701. The officers having charge of the administration of any 
of the provisions of this act are authorized to appoint such officers, 
employees, and agents in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and 
to make such expenditures for rent, furniture, office equipment, print- 
ing, binding, telegrams, telephone, law books, books of reference, sta- 
tionery, motor-propelled vehicles or trucks used for official purposes, 
traveling expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence at not exceeding 
$4 for officers, agents, and other employees, for the purchase of re- 
ports and materials for publications, and for other contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses as may be necessary efficiently to execute the 
purposes of this act and as may be provided for by the Congress from 
time to time. With the exception of such special experts as may be 
found necessary for the conduct of the work, all such appointments 
shall be made subject to the civil service laws; but for the purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of section 305 such appointments may 
be made without regard to such laws until the services of persons 
duly qualified under such laws are available. In all appointments 
under this section preference shall, so far as practicable, be given to 
veterans. 

Sec. 702. Whoever knowingly makes any false or fraudulent state- 
ment of a material fact in any application, certificate, or document 
made under the provisions of Title III, IV, V, or VI, or of any regu- 
lation made- under any such title, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both. 

Src. 703. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
director shall severally submit, in the manner provided by law, esti- 
mates of the amounts necessary to be expended in carrying out such 
provisions of this act as each is charged with administering, and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated amounts sufficient to defray 
such expenditures. The director shall also submit estimates for appro- 
priations for the fund created by section 505. 


VETERANS’ COMPENSATION BONDS 
Bec. 704. The first paragraph of section 1 of the second Liberty bond 
act, as amended, is amended by striking out 520,000,000, 000 and 
inserting in lieu thereof $21,500,000,000." 
Sec. 705. The second paragraph of section 1 of the second Liberty 
bond act, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: $1,500,000,000 of the bonds to be issued under the first 
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paragraph of this section as amended by the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act shall be designated as ‘ veterans’ compensation bonds.“ 
The maximum rate of interest upon veterans’ compensation bonds may 
be 43 per cent per annum in lieu of 41 per cent per annum. The pro- 
ceeds of veterans’ compensation bonds shall be paid from the Treasury 
solely in pursuance of appropriations made for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the World War adjusted compensation act for the fund cre- 
ated by section 505 of such act.” 

Sec. 706. Subdivision (a) of section 1328 of the revenue act of 1921, 
as amended, is amended by inserting, after the words “ Liberty bonds,” 
the words “and veterans’ compensation bonds.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the substitute which I have 
presented differs somewhat from the bill which I introduced 
some weeks ago, but it embodies the identical language of the 
majority bill, and, in addition, gives an option so that the ex- 
service men may elect to receive in cash the amount of money to 
which they are entitled. 

Mr. President, when we owe a man money we do not offei to 
pay him by giving him a life insurance policy. The whole 
theory of adjustment of compensation is that we owe these men 
this additional amount of money. If we do owe them, it is an 
insult to their intelligence and to their integrity if we do not 
give them the money which we owe them. We individually 
do not pay our debts in this roundabout way, and it is not right 
to pay these men, who did for us what we could not do for 
ourselves, in any such abnormal manner. 

Insurance is a good thing; personally I believe in it and 
have kept myself poor all my life paying premiums on life 
insurance policies. I hope many of the ex-service men will 
select the insurance option; I think if I had my choice, if I 
were one of them, I should do it if I had any dependents; but 
what have we talked about all the time when we have discussed 
the adjustment of compensation? We have talked always about 
a plan which would give these men the immediate use of funds, 
In the history of our country, since the very earliest times we 
have chosen to give bounties, 

When we gave a bounty to Mr. Lincoln and General Grant and 
General Sherman and General Sheridan and General Lee and 
Admiral Farragut, we did not give then the promise of a piece 


‘of ground that we would turn over in 20 years or in 40 years. 


We gave them the land, we gave them the bounty, and they had 
the immediate use of it. 

Through all of our discussions we have talked about what 
the veteran could do with the money. We have said that he 
might use this money to pay the overdue interest on a piece 
of ground up in the West or the Northwest. We know that the 
farmers of this country are on the verge of bankruptcy. We 
have been told that time and time again in this Chamber. We 
do not seem to do much to relieve them. I have not seen any 
anxiety on the part of the Republican Party to find a means 
of relief for these farmers. In the strongest possible terms, 
Members of the Senate have presented the needs of the farmer. 
They have spoke about the failures in the Northwest, how in 
the past four months or five months 400 banks have failed in 
four States of the Northwest. We have heard about how eight 
banks failed on one day in one city. We have heard how 
anxious the men of the Northwest are to diversify their farm- 
ing. We have not seen any effort made by the dominant party 
to find a means of relief. So far as I can see, no real effort is 
under way to relieve them. 

We have thought that perhaps by the passage of this bonus 
act many a farm in this country might be saved from fore- 
closure of the mortgage, by reason of the fact that the ex- 
soldier would have a little available money to pay the interest, 

We have talked about how these men were going into busi- 
ness of some sort, how with this money a man might start a 
barber shop or a store; he might start on his way to college; 
he might begin his career; he might even use it to get married— 
a very desirable thing for a young man to do if he can find the 
right sweetheart to accept him. 

We have talked about these things and have proposed that 
these men should be helped; and then what do we do when 
the time comes to act? We say, “My good man, you are not 
old enough to be trusted with this money. You might use it 
to buy a phonograph or to buy a Ford automobile. You might 
waste it in riotous living. You might spend it all in one week.” 
We have not trusted them. We have not treated them as men. 
We have not been willing to give them their money and to 
trust them with it. 

So far as I am concerned, if I am the. only Member of this 
body to vote for a bonus, which is what we have talked about— 
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an actual adjustment of compensation, a return to these men 

of some of the money which they have earned—if I am the 

baie man here to votè for it, it is my purpose to do that very 
ng. 

So, Mr. President, without detaining the Senate longer at 
this time I present this substitute; and once more, in pre- 
senting it, I desire to call attention to the thing which I be- 
lieve is a fact, namely, that the veterans do not want insurance. 

I can quite understand the feeling of the officers of the 
Legion who have waited through these years while the Re- 
publican Party was in power; discouraged and disappointed 
and downhearted. They say, For heaven's sake give us any- 
thing; give us any kind of a bonus, and adjourn, and go home,” 
That is their spirit; but I say it would be positively immoral 
for any Member of the Senate to yote for a bonus plan which 
he knows is not the sort of a bonus that these men are en- 
titled to receive and the sort of a bonus that they had ex- 
pécted to receive, and the fact that they have thrown aside 
the insurance policies which were given them at the begin- 
ning of the war is proof conclusive to me that they have no 
desire for that sort of a bonus. 

A few moments ago I put into the Recorp a fact which I 
desire to repeat now: That at the beginning of the war 
4,688,000 veterans applied for and were granted war-risk in- 
surance amounting to $40,532,000,000, an enormous amount of 
money. A 

The number of term-insurance policies in force to-day, how- 
ever, belonging to ex-seryice men, is only 198,839, representing 
a sum amounting to only a billion and a half dollars, in con- 
trast with the forty billions originally issued in the form of 
insurance. Of the men still in the service only 21,000 have 
continued their insurance. The number of converted policies 
in foree now is 336,051, representing a total amount of insur- 
ance of $1,293,000,000, held both by ex-service men and by 
men still in the service. So this number of over four and a 
half million policies that were in force at the beginning of the 
war has now dwindled to a small fraction of the original 
number. : 

We have had a lot said to us about what the President of 
the United States is going to do with the bonus bill I gæs- 
‘sume that in this matter, as in many others, he is going to be 
guided by the advice of “the greatest Secretary of the Treas- 
ury this country has ever had.” We have heard on all oc- 
casions oratorical outbursts from men who told about the great 
Secretaries of the Treasury from the time of Alexander Hamil- 
ton down to the present. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to call attention to a mat- 
ter in connection with the Senutor’s reference to the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, 

1 find in the Agricultural Year Book of 1918 that there was 
twenty-four billion and odd million dollars of net income of 
the United States în that year, and there was collected 
$4,286,000,000 of income tax and excess-profits tax, both being 
in foree, The net income during the first year of the present 
Secretary of the Treasury was $23,913,000,000, nearly $24,000,- 
000,000, and there was only $1,420,000,000 collected on the same 
tax. If the Secretary of the Treasury would collect the tax 
on the incomes of all the big fellows, there would be enought to 
pay a cash bonus, it seems. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator from Iowa for the 
suggestion. I hope we can get the Secretary of the Treasury 
to do the thing suggested by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr, BROOKHART. That is a reduction of 66.8 per cent in 
the amount collected during the first year of the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as compared with 1918. 

Mr, COPELAND. I thank the Senator from Iowa; but I did 
want to quote from this authority on finance. 

1 hold in my hand a Senate document, a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, which is headed: “ Views of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on a bill providing for cash bonus.” I 
find here this interesting statement: 


Many of the other bonus bills— 
Which would include the insurance bill— 


Many of the other bonus bills which have been submitted to me con- 
_tain provisions the cost of which to the Government would undoubtedly 
be in excess of their value to the veteran, and the complete cost of 
Which can not now be determined. 


The cash feature of the amendment which I propose to-day, 
Mr. President, will cost the country about a billion and a half, 
According to the figures shown by this report from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, it would be $1,439,000,000. If this money 


were realized by the sale of bonds—and I am assured by the 
banking houses of New York that these bonds bearing 44 per 
cent interest would be readily absorbed—if these bonds were 
issued, this amount would be taken care of with a total annual 
payment, including interest and a payment of at least $25,000,- 
000 on the principal, of less than $100,000,000. My original 
proposal was that these bonds should be 60-year bonds, but the 
advice of the Secretary of the Treasury to me was that it would 
be a better system to continue paying the same amount right 
along; that instead of lessening the annual payment each year 
as the payments are made it would be better to continue to pay 
$100,000,000 per year, which would take care of the principal 
and interest of the bonds in 30 years. 

The Government actuary estimates the cost of the insurance 
plan at $3,600,000,000. In other words, we can pay these men 
in cash, every one of them if they choose to take the cash, for 
an amount a billion dollars less than the insurance would cost; 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warss] estimates it 
at two billion less; and every soldier would have the privilege of 
using his money as he chose, whether to buy insurance with it 
or to use it for some other equally good purpose. 

Mr. President, I came here pledged to vote for a bonus bill 
for these men. I know perfectly well that when the ex-service 
men learn that the proposal of the Republican Party is to give 
them a bonus payable 20 years from now, when many of them 
will be dead money which could be used to buy a monument 
in u cemetery, or for some equally remote purpose—they. will 
be most unhappy. I am here to say that when they realize 
what the majority proposal is, and that under the substitute I 
am presenting they can choose between insurance and actual 
cash in hand, there is no question that the approval of the ex- 
service men of this country will be given to the substitute. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I present for the consideration of the 
Senate the substitute which I have sent to the desk. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BRUCE. I ain very sorry, Mr. President, but I desire to 
be present while this measure is being considered, and it will be 
impossible for me to get here at that hour. I would like to be 
present when such an important measure is pending. 

Mr. CURTIS. The first couple of hours probably will be de- 
voted to debate. The Senator from New Hampshire has an 
amendment which he desires to discuss, and the Senator from 
Idaho desires to occupy some time. 

Mr. ROBINSON, There is no likelihood that a vote will be 
taken before the hour of noon, certainly, and I hope the Senator 
from Maryland will not object. I would like. to see the proposed 
agreement entered into. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have not the slightest desire to delay mat- 
ters 

Mr, CURTIS. There will probably be no vote before 1 or 2 
o'clock, 

Mr. BRUCE. There will be no vote on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Coperanp]? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from New Mexico intends to offer 
an amendment, which he will debate at some length, and the 
Senator from Idaho desires to occupy some time, and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Satoor] desires to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? 5 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is it understood that the pending 
amendment will not be voted on before 12 o'clock? + 

Mr. ROBINSON. No amendment will be voted on before 
12 o’clock. x 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the important amendment 
is the cash bonus amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York, which is now pending and which must be disposed of 
before any other amendment is acted on. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am willing to have an agreement that there 
will be no vote on that amendment before 12 o'clock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just include that in the agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS, I will include that in the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of business to-day 
the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow, and that 
no vote on the substitute offered by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Corzenanp] shall be taken prior to 12 o'clock. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none; and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. I give notice that upon to-morrow I shall ask 
the Senate to stay in session until it passes the bill. I would 
like to have it passed to-morrow if possible. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, the remark of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who is in charge of this legislation, 
prompts me to make one or two observations. He stated to the 
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Senate that he expects the Senate to stay in session to-morrow 
night until late in the night, I believe, so that we can vote on 
the bonus bill, unless we vote on it before that time. 

Some of us are very much concerned as to the best course to 
pursue with respect to the cash option amendment. I wanted to 
suggest to the Senator from Kansas, or to some one on the other 
side of the aisle who is close to the President, in the meanwhile 
to find out from the President how he feels about this legisla- 
tion. I am not asking an unprecedented thing in making that 
simple request. If the President is going to veto a cash option 
proposition, we ought to know it. If he is going to veto an in- 
surance plan, we ought to know it. We ought to know what the 
President’s views are respecting this very vital question. 

I say that it is not unprecedented, because the Senate is 
quite familiar with the fact that President Coolidge’s prede- 
cessor, President Harding, came before the Senate when we 
were considering an adjusted compensation bill before, a bill 
which contained the four-option plan, and asked that it be sent 
back to the committee. He conferred with the leadership on 
the other side, at least those who were against an adjusted com- 
pensation bill, and, acting on his suggestion, the proposition was 
sent back to the committee. So the President interjected him- 
self into that matter, and I do not think he set a precedent in 
doing it. It was just one of the incidents of history. 

At another time when President Harding was in the White 
House there was a controversy as to the rates of the surtaxes in 
a tax bill, and the President wrote a letter, which I have before 
me as it appears on page 7861 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
November 17, 1921, 

He wrote that letter to Mr. Fordney, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and suggested a compromise of that 
difficulty. His suggestion was not accepted, but he offered his 
advice. He wanted to advise the Congress as to his opinion 
with respect to that controversy. 

This is a question that is important. It is important to the 
soldiers, as well as to the people of the country, and certainly 
Senators who are to-morrow to vote upon the proposition are 
very much concerned. I want to vote for a cash-option plan, 
because I have promised the soldier boys in my constituency 
that I would vote for such a plan. So when it is presented, if 
I am then in the frame of mind in which I now find myself, I 
shall vote for it; but I would like to know what thes views of 
the President are touching this matter. 

I do know this, and the country will know EIRIN will 
not be a soldier boy in the country who will not know it—that 
there are 67 Senators in this Chamber who have pledged them- 
selves to support and who have expressed themseives as being 
in favor of bonus legislation—67—quite enough to pass any bill 
over the President’s veto. In the Senate to-day there are only 
25 Senators who have expressed themselves as against it or who 
are in the frame of mind of being opposed to the legislation. 
If the membership here really wants to put over soldier bonus 
legislation and will carry out their pledges to the soldiers, we 
can join hands here, put over the cash-option feature; and if 
the President vetoes it, we can pass it over his veto, with many 
yotes to spare, 

I look now into the benign countenances of my good friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Wenns] and of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis], who I know are sincerely for the soldier-bonus legis- 
lation, who voted to pass a bonus bill over the President's veto, 
and it is a puzzle to me to know why this change of front upon 
their part. I am aware that they have stated they would vote 
to sustain the President if he vetoed the cash-option proposi- 
tion should it pass the Congress; but why do they say they 
will do that? Why does the Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
SON] say that he has changed front upon the proposition? Why 
does the distinguished leader of the Republican Party in the 
Senate [Mr. Lope] want to change front on the proposition? 
The four Senators I have named—the Senator from Ohio, the 
Senator from Kansas, the Senator from Indiana, and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts—voted to override the President's veto 
when he vetoed the cash-bonus proposition. If they will just 
be consistent and stand up for the pledges they have made, 
we 67 Senators here who are under obligations to the soldiers, 
not only those in the-American Legion but those not members 
of the American Legion, can put over any bill which the Presi- 
dent might veto. 

I can not understand, if the President is against a bonus 
bill—and he has expressed himself as opposed to it—why he 
would favor this insurance proposition, because it must be con- 
strued as a bonus, and why it would not be as acceptable to 
him to sign the cash-option plan, if he is going to sign the in- 
surance proposition, because it would save the taxpayers of the 
country, as has been stated, over a billion dollars, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 
Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 


Mr. CURTIS. Has the Senator read the bill that was vetoed 


by President Harding? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; it was a four-option plan. 

Mr. CURTIS. Was there a cash option in it? 

Mr. HARRISON. There was a cash option up to a certain 
amount. 

Mr. CURTIS. Only up to $50. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; it was for $625. 

Mr. CURTIS. Fifty dollars. 

Mr. HARRISON. That makes it so much worse. Then the 
Senator 

Mr. CURTIS. There is a provision in this bill for a cash 
payment up to $50. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the Senator would override the 
President’s veto if we were giving the soldiers the measly 
amount of $50, but he would not go to the extent of giving them 
a bonus of $500 or $625? That is what I understand the Sen- 
ator’s position to be. He would override the President’s veto 
on that proposition, and I can not understand why the change 
of front. 

I think we ought to stand together. 
four Republican Senators—and there may be more over there— 
would vote to sustain the President’s veto if the cash-option 
proposition were vetoed. I do not believe there is a single 
Senator on this side of the aisle who believes in soldier-bonus 
legislation who would not vote to override the President’s veto 
if the cash option feature were attached to the bill, and in the 
end, if legislation is defeated, it will be on the heads of those 
Senators who have professed to be in favor of adjusted com- 
pensation, but who, when they have a chance to put it over, 
fail to come up and put it over. 

I must call attention to the fact that practically every 
Republican Senator who voted against the adjusted compensa- 
tion bill in the last Congress was defeated. There are still a 
few left who voted against it, but their terms of office have not 
expired, and they have not gone before the people yet. I call 
attention to the fact, too, that of the nine Senators who voted 
against this proposition and who are not in the Senate now, 
in the majority of instances their successors have been pledged 
to adjusted compensation legislation. 

I call to your attention also that of the number who voted 
for the soldiers’ adjusted-compensation bill in the last Congress 
and who are not in this Congress, in practically every instance— 
I do not know of an exception—their successors favor soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation. So it seems to me, with the sentiment 
as it is in the Senate, having been expressed by Senators in 
favor of the legislation, that we should not lay down simply 
because we do not know the President’s position on a cash- 
optional plan. 

I appeal to the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lovee]. the leader of the Republicans in this Chamber, and to 
my friend from Indiana, who sits near him and by his side, 
will you not see the President and find out how he feels about 
the proposition? You have seen him when other controversies 
came up. When the Denby resolution was up you saw him, and 
you have seen him time after time on other matters. This is 
one time when the President should express himself forcibly as 
to whether he would veto or sign the cash-optional plan or the 
insurance plan. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON, I am glad to yield to my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to ask the Senator whether he 
thinks it necessary for this legislative body to know what the 
Executive thinks about this, that, or the other thing before we 
can take any action? Are we going to turn over all our activi- 
ties in the future to the President of the United States and let 
him determine whether we shall or shall not yote for this or that 
measure? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is necessary for those on the other side 
of the Chamber to do it, because the President has held out the 
hoop and they have jumped through. Ordinarily we do not pay 
any attention to it over here, but we are just now in such a 
peculiarly parliamentary status that it is well for us to know 
in this instance what the President thinks about the proposition. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 5) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars and to certain 

l widows, former widows, minor children, and helpless children 


~ 


Yet I realize that those 
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of said soldiers and sailors and to widows of the War of 1812, 
and to certain Indian war veterans and widows, and to certain 
Spanish war soldiers, and certain maimed soldiers, and for 
other purposes, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed bills and a joint resolution of the following 
titles: 

Ou April 15, 1924: 

S. 107. Au act for the relief of John H. McAtee; 

S. 303. An act authorizing the conveyance of certain land to 
the city of Miles City, State of Montana, for park purposes; 

S. 306. An act granting to the county of Custer, State of 
Montana, certain land in said county for use as a fairground; 

8. 646. An act for the relief of Ethel Williams; 

S. 661. An act for the relief of Fred. Hurst; 

S. 1219. An act for the relief of Thomas Nolan; 

8.2146, An act to amend section 84 of the Penal Code of the 
United States; 

S8. 2147. An act to complete the construction of the Willow 
“ Creek ranger station, Montana ; 

S. 2164. An act to repeal that part of an act entitled “ An act 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912,” approved March 4, 1911, relat- 
— to the admission of tick: in tested cattle from Mexico into 

‘eXUS > 

8.2686. An net to authorize the Federal Power Commission 
2 amend permit No. 1, project No. 1, issued to the Dixie Power 


S. 2090. An net to transfer jurisdiction over a portion of the 
Fort Keogh Military Reservation, Mont., from the Department 
of the Interior to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for experiments in stock raising sna growing of forage 
crops in connection therewith; and 

S. J, Res. 72. Joint Resolution 8 the Secretary of 
War to lease to the New Orleans Association of Commerce New 
-Orleans quartermaster intermediate depot unit No. 2. 

On April 17, 1924: 

S. 514. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant a 
right of way over the Government levee at Yuma, Ariz. ; 

S. 2332, An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the 
ameus River between Hughes County and Stanley County, 

S. 2436. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Board 
of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to 5 a bridge 
across the Pearl River in the State of Mississipp 

S. 2437. An act granting the consent of psp to the Board 
of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct a bridge 
across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi ; 

S. 2488. An act to authorize the city of Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River in said city; 

S. 2538. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the counties of Aiken, S. C., and Richmond, Ga., 
to construct a bridge across the Savannah River at or near 
Augusta, Ga.,” approved August 7, 1919; 

S. 2656. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near and 
above the city of New Orleans, La.; 

8S. 2825. An act to extend the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across Detroit River within 
or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. ; and 

S. 2914. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the city 
of Owensbero, Ky., and Rockport, Ind. 

On April 18, 1924: 


S. 1861. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the United i 


States to hear and determine the claim of Elwood Crissinger; 
and 

8.2597. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Fox River in St. Charles Township, Kane County, Ill. 

On April 19, 1924: 

8. 1724. An act to amend section 4414 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended by the act approved July 2, 
1918, to abolish the inspection districts of Apalachicola, Fila., 
and Burlington, Vt., Steamboat Inspection Service. 


FEDERAL RECLAMATION BY IRRIGATION (S. DOC. NO. 92) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read: A 


.| sessed against them. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I would respectfully urge on Congress the immediate neces- 
sity of revising the present reclamation law. 

The Secretary of the Interior appointed a special advisory 
committee of six members to study reclamation and make report 
to him. That committee has completed its work and has made 
its report to the Secretary of the Interior, and he has trans- 
mitted that report to me. I herewith transmit it to you. 

Many occupants of our reclamation projects In the West are 
in financial distress. They are unable to pay fhe charges as- 
In some instances settlers are living on 
irrigated lands that will not return a livelihood for their families 
and at the same time pay the money due the Government as 
it falls due, 

Temporary extensions of time and suspension of these charges 
serve only to increase their debts and add to their hardships. 
A definite policy is imperative, and permanent relief should be 
applied where indicated. The heretofore adopted repayment 
plan is erronedus in principle, and in many cases impossible 
of accomplishment. It fixes an annual arbitrary amount that 
the farmers must pay on the construction costs of projects 
regardless of their production. 

In its place should be substituted a new policy providing 
that payments shall be assessed by the Government in accord- 
ance with the crop-producing quality of the soil. 

The facts: developed by the special advisory committee show 
that of the Government's total investment $18,861,146 will never 
be recovered. There will be a probable loss of an additional 
$8,830,000. These sums represent expenditures in the con- 
struction of reservoirs, canals, and other works for the irriga- 
tion of lands that have proven unproductive. I recommend 
that Congress authorize the charging off of such sums shown 
to be impossible of collection. 

Recause of high rates of interest and other agricultural 
difficulties existing farmers are often unable to borrow money 
for temporary relief. The establishment of à credit fund by 
the Government from which farmers on projects may secure 
capital to make permanent improvements, buy equipment and 
livestock, should be considered. 

More than 30,000 water users are affected by the present 
serious condition. Action is deemed imperative before the 
adjournment of Congress,.that their welfare may be safe- 
guarded. 

The probably loss and the temporary difficulties of some of 
the settlers on projects does not mean that reclamation is a 
failure. The sum total of benecial results has been large in 
the building up of towns and agricultural communities and in 
adding tremendously to the agricultural production and wealth 
of the country. Whatever legislation is necessary to the ad- 
vuncement of reclamation should be enacted without delay. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THe WHrre Houses, April 21, 1924. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in connection with the presen- 
tation of the report and the message from the President of the 
United States, I ask that the Secretary read the letter which I 
send to the desk, containing a request from the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read, as 
requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Tun SECRETARY or THe INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 21, 1924. 
Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
Chairman Comittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
United States Senate, 


My Draa Spnaron McNary: The President is transmitting to Con- 
gress report of the special advisory committee on reclamation which 
I appointed some months ago and which has now completed its work. 

In view of the importance, not only to the water users but to the 
general public, of the findings, conclusions, and recommendations em- 
bodied in it, I respectfully request that the same be printed as a public 
document. 

Respectfully, Huser Work. 


Mr. McNARY. In view of the importance of the general 
subject matter treated in the report, I ask that the report be 
printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator want it referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation? 

Mr. McNARY, Yes; I ask that the report also be referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the mes- 
sage and accompanying papers, with the illustrations, will be 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, and 
printed as a’ public document. 


SENATOR ROBERT N. STANFIELD 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few days ago a member of 
the metropolitan press wrote an article in which it was stated 
that my colleague IMr. Sranrrecp]. had borrowed from the 
War Finance Corporation large and excessive sums. I am 
advised that this statement is entirely erroneous. 

From the record it appears that the War Finance Corporation 
became effective on the 15th day of October, 1921, and that from 
that date until March 1, 1924, it has loaned to the farmers of 
the country $291,219,834. During that same period of time 
applications have been made and loans approved in the sum of 
$473,000,000, 

It is charged by this paper that my colleague has borrowed 
this money for his personal use and that of his companies. I 
have here a letter from Mr. Mondell, a former Member of the 
House of Representatives and leader of that body, under date 
of April 11. 1924, with an appended note, which I desire to have 
read from the desk, 

I may state, Mr. President, that this money that was loaned 
to the Portland Cattle Loan Co. was secured by a collateral 
note of the R. N, Stanfield Co., but I am told on the best ad- 
vice that this money was used for the benefit of a great many 
sheep growers in, the western part of the country; and I know 
personally, as one interested in that legislation, that my col- 
league was active in getting relief for the sheep and cattle 
growers of the West, For the sake of accusacy, I ask at this 
time that the Secretary read this letter and the appended 
statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Wan FINANCE CORPORATION, 
7 Washington, April 11, 1924: 
Kon, R. N. STANFIELD, 

United States Senate. 


My DEAR SENATOR: I am handing you 8 a statement made 

by our assistant treasurer, in the absence, of the treasurer, with regard 

to the loan made to the Portland Cattle Loan Co, secured by the 

collateral uote ot the R. N. Stanfleld Co. I think this gives you the 
information vou desired, and hope it will be (satisfactory. 


Your truly, j 
tat F. M. MONDELO, 
Wan FINANCE Conrorarion, 
Washington, April , 1984. 
Subject: Portland Cattle Loan Co., Columbia Basin Wool Warehouse 


Co., collateral note—R. N. Stanfield Co. 

Under date of November 15, 1921, the War Finance Corporation 
made an advance of $260,000 to the Portland Cattle Loan Co, which 
was secured by the collateral note of the R. N. Stanfield Co. for that 
amount and a mortgage on livestock. This note was reduced to 
$161,000 by subsequent payments as foNows: April 25, 1922, $80,000; 
May 17, 1922, $9,000. Under date of July 14, 1022, the Stanfield 
note, which at that time had an outstanding balance of $161,000; 
was withdrawn and two notes in the amounts of $76,000 and 
$85,000 were substituted therefor. The note for $76,000 was pald in 
full September 19, 1922, and the note for 885,000 was retired. by 
payment October 27, 1922. 

i U. WELLS,, 
Assistant Treasurer, 
PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article which appeared in 
the May issue of Hearst's International Magazine, entitled, 
“What is behind the liquor probe?” by Louis R. Gla vis. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none and ‘it 1s so ordered: ; g 

The article is as follows: 


(Washington for months has been torn wide open with inyestiga- 
tions into the conduct of officials and we are now on the eve of 
having liquor brought inte this excitement. The following article 
will help our readers follow the situation. It gives some of the 
leading cases that will be brought out in Congress :) 

WHAT IS BEHIND THE LIQUOR PRONE 
(By Louis R. Glavis) 

Since the Fall scandal started investigations have branched in many 
directions, Prohibition enforcement ‘fs already being discussed, and 
we give here some of the cases that are Iikely to stand out. 


Many members, both Republicans and Democrats, have been re. 
metant to let the investigations extend te this feld, for several reasons. 
Some think that with so much extension the punishment of Fall, 


Doheny, and Sinclair is less likely and the lesson less clear. Others 
think it difficult to say where failure to carry out the law is due to 
officials and where to community refusal to accept this amendment. 
Many sincere temperanee people believed that we were moving forward 
fast toward temperance by education and experience before the amend- 
ment, and that such education is now stopped and the country suffering 
from energy spent in defeating an unwelcome law. Others believe that 
the people generally necept the amendment and that the officials are to 
blame, 

The matter is sadly complex and is no part of this article. We ore 
simply giving the news of a new phase of the general inquiry ito 
governmental morals now being conducted by Congress. 

Last December President Coolidge pardoned Philip Grossman, a 
wealthy Chicago saloon keeper. First, there was a Federal injunction 
restraining Grossman from selling intoxicating liquors. Grossman con- 
tinued to operate his saloon at Wells and Madison Streets, and ft was 
later proven in open court, to the complete satisfaction of United 
States Judge Kenesaw M. Landis that Grossman had ignored the writ 
and wis continuing to sell intoxicating liquors. Judge Landis there- 
upon on February 7, 1921, sentenced Grossman to serve one year in 
the Chicago House of Correction and to pay a fine of $1,000. 

From this sentence Grossman appealed, but the United States Court 
of Appeals affirmed the lower court in an opinion dated February 7, 
1922. More than a year later, Grossman filed a petition to set aside 
the sentence, and asked a rehearing of the case, One paragraph of 
this petition reads: 


“+ + * Your petitioner further represents to the court that 
the capias for his arrest and commitment has neyer been served 
upon him, and that no part of said sentence has been served.” 

This petition was denied by United States Judge Wilkinson, and 
order made to take Grossman into custody. s 

The United States marshal failed to carry out the order of the 
eourt,, claiming he understood that Grossman had fled to Germany, 
Actually, Grossman was at his saloon yirtually all the time. 

Meanwhile, Grossman changed attorneys. His new attorney, Louis 
J. Beban, is a law partner of Homer K. Galpin, chairman of the 
Republican Central Committee and leader in the MeCormick-McKinley- 
Brundagee faction of the ‘(Republican Party, 

On or about December 17, Senator McKinley received a telegraphic 
request to arrange an appointment with the President for Homer K. 
Galpin and another for the following day. The Senater arranged this 
appointment, and ‘Galpin saw the. President on the 48th: Upon 
his return from Washington, Mr. Galpin denied that his trip to Wash- 
ington was in Grossman’s behalf. In an interview Mr. Galpin is 
quoted as saying, we were in Washington all right, but just on 
sanitary district business. Our visit had mothing to do with the 
Grossman pardon.” 

However, before the end of the month President Coolidge granted 
the pardon without Grossman: being side the jail. 

In Chicago there is an organization known as The Better ovata 
ment Association. It wrote to President Coolidge : ‘ 

“Grossman refused to obey an order of Judge Kenesaw Landi 
Fo was ordered to prison tor disobedienee to the court's order in 
‘persisting in ronning his saloon in violation of the law. High 
paid attorneys, whose political influence was counted upon quite 
as much us their tegal. «bility, carried this case to a Higher- court. 

“es (© * We hope that in view of the circumstances sur- 
rounding this case the President may fiid a way to withdraw ithe 
pardon extended to this fugitive from justice and let him serve 
his term.” 

Judge Landis referring to the pardon says: 

“Just why may we expect ‘§1,80-e-yoar prohibitim agents 
to stand up four ‘square for law enforcement with the President 
of the United States granting a pardon in such ¢ircumstances? 
It is a grave misfortune that with the announeement is carried 
the statement of the activities of the two politieal gentlemen’ in 
‘Grossman's behalf. ‘Political’ power has just as much right to 
‘influence executive action after conviction as it has to influence 
Judicial action before conviction.” 

As Congress goes further with liquor investigations, the departments 
that are put on the defensive, because having to do with this subject, 
are the Attorney General's office and the Tretsury. Pennsylvania ‘is 
a hot center in this emrtroversy, partly because of Governor Pinchot's 
activity, partly because it is the home of ‘tif Secretary of the Treasury. 
One of the most important cases politically is the FatKins-Goodmans 
case. 

There Are other cases in Pittsiiurgh which include viomtlons by 
influential Republican politicians and implicate large distiheries 
and brewerfes, Most of these Hquor frauds were unearthed during 
the brief time the Pittsburgh office was under the supervision of 
John N. English, a capable and courageous lawyer of Pittsburgh. 
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Mr. English, although a lifelong Republican, was appointed by the 
Wilson administration upon the request of the Federated Temperance 
Committee, in which are represented the several organizations work- 
ing for law enforcement, 

George Fatkins was the superintendent of the bottling works of 
the Overholt Distillery at Broad Ford, Pa., and Morris Goodman had 
a saloon at Beadling, Pa., a town of a few hundred population, 

The Federal grand jury indicted Fatkins and Goodman on a charge 
of conspiracy to defraud the United States. The indictment alleged 
that Fatkins had knowingly accepted a forged liquor permit by which 
2,950 cases of whisky were removed from the Overholt distillery and 
turned over to Goodman, 

The forged liquor permit on which the indictment against Fatkins 
and Goodman was returned is reproduce herewith, 2,950 cases of 
Overholt whisky were released on this permit; but the prohibition 
agents seized 750 cases before they were unloaded. 

We know exactly what evidence the Federal agents collected, Their 
report shows Goodman got away with 2,200 cases of this shipment; 
that they succeeded in seizing 750 cases of the whisky; that, armed 
with a search warrant, they 

+ * > “visited the saloon of Morris Goodman at Beadling, 
Pa., and found in the cellar of bis saloon 496 cases of Overholt 
whisky in quarts, nonbeverage, with serial numbers apparently 
tallying with the shipment to Beadling, Pa., on the January 4, 
1921, fake permit. This whisky was seized by the Federal pro- 
hibition enforcement office, it being illegally in the possession of 
Goodman. 

* + * “The records show that from September 8, 1920, to 
January 6, 1921, that Morris Goodman withdrew in all 42,000 
gallons from this one distillery, ’ 

+ * è “Tn all, Morris Goodman withdrew 4,359 on his own 
permit and 4,629 cases on permits belonging to others. He also 
withdrew 380 barrels on permits of other names.“ 

When the agents asked Futkins, the Overholt superintendent, for 
these permits, they were informed that Goodman took them back to 
deliver to the distillery’s main office in the Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
However, instead of finding them there the agents discovered that 
these faked permits, properly belonging to the files of the Overholt 
distillery, were in the Mellon bauk. The ageuts then called at the 
Mellon national bank and requested that the permits be turned over 
to them, They were referred to De Wald Hicks, who at first asked 
the agents to return the next day. This they refused to do and in- 
sisted on immediate delivery. Hicks then turned them over, 

The evidence involving the removal of this whisky from the Over- 
holt distillery was submitted to United States Attorney D. J. Dris- 
coll, who promptly subpænaed 82 witnesses before the Federal grand 
jury, resulting in the indictments referred to. These indictments were 
returned on March 9, 1921. 

At the same time other liquor Indictments were returned involving 
prominent men and politicians, 

On March 19, 1921, Mr. Driscoll was yery suddenly removed from 
office and Walter Lyons was appointed United States attorney. 

On December 29, 1921, the new United States attorney, without 
consulting Mr. English, prohibition agents Walker or Gregg, who 
worked up the Fatkins-Goodman case, dismissed all these indictments 
for “ insufficient evidence.“ . 

The United States attorney did not stop with the dismissal of these 
indictments, but also dismissed other very important prohibition cases, 
Two of these were: 

Eüward Townsend, D. M. Werner, et al., charged with illegal sale 
of 210 cases of whisky and illegal possession of 2063 barrels of whisky 
and 16 cases, Among those indicted were a Republican leader and 
employees of the Marine Club, a Republican organization. 

A. M. Hanauer and W. V. Winans, owner and manager of the 
Hamburger distillery, respectively, and others. The defendanta wero 
charged with shipping 85 full barrels of whisky from the distillery 
under the guise of shipping empty barrels, To conceal the shipment 
71 empty barrels were shipped, the waybill being for 156 empty bar- 
rels, which were consigned to a fake corporation. 

In one case dismissed the defendants had offered to pay a sub- 
stantial fine, provided they would not be sent to prison. This offer 
was made to the former United States attorney, who refused to consider 
the offer or to recommend to the. United States judge that they be 
permitted to escape with a fine. Also, In another case dismissed the 
bribe money offered to an agent is still in the safe-deposit vault of 
the Pittsburgh Trust Co., where it was placed by former United States 
Attorney Driscoll for use as evidence in the trial, 

After a wholesale dismissal of the important prohibition cases the 
leaders of the Federated Temperance Committee went to Washington 
and personally presented the matter to the Department of Justice and 
the Treasury Department and requested the immediate dismissal of 
United States Attorney Walter Lyons. 

Governor Pinchot has been very active on the side of enforcing the 
amendment in his State. In an address before the convention of the 
Anti-Suloon League last January he called for a congressional in- 
vestigation of prohibition officials. He said; 


“Take it by and large, I know of no scandal in our national 


history to compare with it. A scandal of half these proportions 
in any other branch of the Government's work would lead at once 
to a congressional investigation. In the name of the citizens of 
this country who believe in its Constitution and laws, and who 
Propose to support and enforce them, I voice the general demand 
for such an investigation.” 

The last example we shall give of the sort of material that is likely 
to figure in this investigation has to do with Chicago. For a big 
city Chicago made a hard fight to enforce the law—something com- 
parable to that Philadelphia is making under Butler, Bill Dever, the 
mayor, although not a dry himself, believes in law enforcement and did 
his part. Our story, however, deals with the Federal judiciary. 

What is known as the Hotel Sherman case” is on file In Wash- 
ington as “SI 718." In the report the agent states: 

“Complaint haying been made to this unit by United States 
Attorney Clyne, of Chicago, that the Sherman Hotel Co, was being 
frequently reported to him as engaged in extensive bootlegging, and 
as paying money to Federal employees for protection, an investi- 
gation was ordered March 11, 1921, by the chief of the Special 
Intelligence Unit, to which the writer (Special Agent J. A. Tatro) 
was assigned, 

“e © œ Tt was next ascertained: 

“1. That a stock of liquor of the value of nearly $100,000 was 
as yet on hand, L- a 

“2. That they were extensively operating under three stamps: 
25 Retail Liquor Dealer's No. 113% dated July 15, 1920; 100 
rectifier’s of less than 500 barrels, No. 18014, dated July 15, 1920; 
and 100 Wholesale Liquor Dealer's, No. 808, dated July 15, 1920. 

“3. That they were not ‘pharmacists’ in any sense of the word, 
as required by Section 6, title 11, national prohibition act, hence 
not entitled to operate as ‘ Retailer's.’ 

“4. That they had neglected to obtain Permit to rectify as 
required by section 50, Reg. 60, and section 6, title 11, national 
prohibition get.“ “ * œ 


The Sherman Hotel appears to have disposed of great quantities of 
choice wines, including champagne, under the pretense of its being 
sold for sacramental purposes, Most of the sales of wines were on the 
order of three rabbis in Chicago—but when these rabbis were inter- 
viewed all stated that they had not approved of orders aggregating 
over 10 gallons in a Jewish year for anyone, 

Sixteen pages of the report relate to the sales of sacramental wine. 
In a single day to one business firm, under an alleged order of a rabbi, 
which the rabbi later repudiated having approved, we find this delivery : 

=+ © © The address above given is that of the Bach Fur Co., 
of which Doctor Schanferber has no interest in, other than that 
the owners are members of his congregation, and that he did 
sign an order for each of them on the Sherman Hotel for 10 gal- 
lons of wine, to be delivered to their homes." 

Then there are numerous deliyerles of champagne, 


To F. Barnes (Doctor Hirschberg's orders) 
$W Roslyn Place: 
December 30, 1920, 4 censes champagne Bas gallons) —._--. — $300, 00 
December 31, 1920, S cases champagne (19.20 gallons) d 600, 00 
Barnes stated that he only received four cases. Doctor Hirschberg 
states thut he des not know Barnes and never signed any orders for 
him, 


To Max STERN (Doctor Mirschberg's orders), 
648 Wellington Avenue: 

March 26. 1920, wine, 9.60 gallons. 

April 1, 1920, 11 pints Sauterne $5, 50 
April 1, 1920, 2 bottles Goldnik..~-...-..---.--.------.--. 4.00 
April 1, 1920, 24 bottles Golduk 2 see 2.00 
April 1, 1920, 1 case Collisani_ 24, 00 
April 1, 1920, 1 case Ithinewina. 24. 00 
April 1, 1920, 1 case Macen 15, 00 
April 1, 1920, 1 case Red cap. 50. 00 
April 1, 1920, 1 case Tessey___ 40. 00 
April 1, 1920, 1 case Bouchard 44“ 40, 00 
Ar, wen eppy career a pects paS 50. 00 
ADULT, 1020); L Cae One en ne howe s aA 14. 00 
‘April 1, 1920, 8 bottles Bollseader „.“ 6. 00 
September. 30, 1920, 2 cases Doevriot—— 100. 00 
September 30, 1920, 2 cases Proti .-_~~.<--------.-----.- 120,00 


Doctor Hirschberg states that he signed no such orders for Stern, 
Stern was manager of the liquor department of the Sherman Hotel 
during the period these shipments were made, hence these shipments 
were made to himself, 

As to the transactions in champagnes and other wines, the investl- 
gation reyealed by a tabulation of the Hotel Sherman records that 
4,753 gallons of wine had been received by them, out of which they 
sold 5,001.20 gallons and had as yet 2,405.20 galions on hand, 

These are alleged shipments of whisky to New York: 

* & è * 2,400 cases of whisky—7,200 gallons entered in the 
Sherman Hotel books as having been sold to, paid for, and shipped 
to the Park Drug Co., 205 East One hundred and first Street, New 
York City, ou February 18, 1921, for $57,600. The permits on file 
at the Sherman Motel as covered for this shipment have been 
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pronounced to be forgeries: by the dtrector at New York and by | indictments im this case, made complete reports of the matter to 
the Park Drug Co. Ay P. Larson, F. W. Bering, Gus Bering, Ernest | Attorney General Daugherty. Mr. Charles H, Williams, a prominent 


Byfield, Harry 8. Freeman, ‘Richard: Marholz, and Eugene Byfield, 
ot the Sherman Hotel Co., reluctantly admitted to agents Melahn, 
George, and Tatro, when severely and persistently questioned in 
the matter, that. Lewis T. Cor, as agent for the Park Drug Co., 
had bargained for, purchased, paid for, and obtained possession of 
these 2,400 cases, No one of the above-named persons would en- 
lighten the agents as to whether Cox had carted this whisky away 
from the Sherman Hotel premises by private trucks, via the tun- 
neled railway under the Sherman Hotel, or by express teams. 
Irving Hirschowita and Louis Klatzole, president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively, of the Park Drug Co., have given affidavits 
to the effect that they never had anyone in their employ by the 
name of Schwarz, such as: signed the permits in the name of the 
Park Drug Co.; that neither of them know Cox or had ever previ- 
ously heard of the Sherman: Hotel; that the Park Drug Co. had 
never received. any Hquer from Chicago or from anywhere else in 
such quantity. It was also ascertained that none of the rafiroads 
nor the express companies in Chicago, had reeelved such a ship- 
ment for transportation * e» 

“Affidavits in a complete chain were ‘obtainea from the vendors, 
rallroads who transported and teamsters who delivered’ from the 
railroads to the Sherman Hotel.” 

We find also this bold statement In: the agent's report: 

“Tt appears to the writer; as it must appear to all reasonably 
minded persons, that such gigantic illegal operations can not have 
been carried on for 18 months, as they were, without the knowledge 
and it must perhaps be added the protection of the Federal officials 
that were variously charged with the enforcement of these laws.” 

This case was finally submitted to a Federal grand jury in Chicago 
during November and December, 1921. It was such an important case 
that a stenographer was furnished the grand jury to preserve the testi- 
mony of the witnesses. Thirty-seven witnesses appeared before the 
grand jury, and eight. days of this grand jury's time were used in hear- 
ing the evidence. One hundred more witnesses were availnble, but as 
further witnesses were not called; a number of the grand jurors be- 
came suspicious that they would not be gtven an opportunity to vote 
indictments, which they were anxions to do. The grand jurors there- 
fore appointed, among themselves, à committee to call upon United 
States Judge George A. Carpenter and express thelr desire to return in- 
dictments in this case, and their fear that the United States attorney 
did not intend’ to give them an opportunity to do so. The letter we print 
later from the foreman shows the result. 

Mr. Cannon, collector òf internal revenue, suggested’ that the fore- 
man write a letter and send the letter special delivery to Attorney 
General Daugherty. 

We know,” said a grand juror, “that they built tune 
Hotel ‘and added three stories on top of the Sherman House with 
the profits they received from the sale of this liquor“ 

“T believe with the facts we have in this case that we could 


go before some other Federal Judge and demand that we be, rein- 
stated to allow us to fully investigate Mr. Clyne’s. office.. That | 
would mean, of course, that the judge would give us, permission. 


to choose our own attorney. 


“If we ever. needed a vigilance committee in Chicago, we need 


it now to put a, stop to this graft, and. corruption,” 
Here is a letter from the foreman of the jury: 
Avausr 24, 1922. 
Federal Judge Grorap A. CARPENTER, 
Federal Building, Chicago, IM. 

Dear Sin: Last December) as foreman of the Federal grand 
jury, I had a conference: with yeu on the matter of the large 
hotel liquor case that apparently was taken away from our jury 
after we had been given a great deal of evidence in: the matter, 
At that time you outlined a policy ta me and sent District At- 
torney Clyne to tell our jury that we would be continued and 
Inter called back in the matter. That was the last that we heard 
of it, excepting that we noticed a case against this hotel cam- 
pany in the papers and that they were fined a few thousand dol- 
lars. 

I have had several letters from jurymen who are anxious to 
know, why the program as outlined to them was not carried ont. 
As I have no explanation to offer them myself, I take the liberty of 
writing you; trusting: that you may set me right in the matter. 


I noted from the papers that Joseph A. Tatro was dismissed 


from, the service, The impressiéne that I received while there 
were that he was one of the best men in the department and am 
sorry to note his discharge. 
Very truly, 
* CHAS, H. WILLIAMS. 
The foreman, together with other menrbers: of the grund jury, when 
they learned that they would not be given an opportunity! to vote 


business man of Strentor, III., was the foreman. He wrote: 


FRBRCARY 27, 1922. 

Attorney General Dauennnrx, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Six: I was foreman of the November Federal grand jury 
in. Chicago, working under Judge Carpenter’s court and the direc- 
tion. of. District Attorney Clyne. i 

Mr. Clyne. stated, to us that he had one extremely Important 
case Where the offenders had undoubtedly made millions: out of 
the illicit Hquor trafic. The examining of witnesses was in 
charge of Assistant District Attorney Monaghan. He stated: that” 
the Volstead Act had not been broken but had been ignored. 

We were furnished a stenographer and all the evidence taken 
down in shorthand. For approximately eight days we were given 
a series of thes most. startling facts of law violation, Then the 
ninth day the witnesses were very unimportant, and the assistant 
attorney seemed very: indifferent. 

We then had a week of other cases and heard nothing from 
this one, so I hunted up Assistant Attorney, Monaghan and found 
him and Mr, Clyne together. I asked Mr. Monaghan as to when 
he would finish up the Sherman House case, as we were nearly 
through our six. weeks of service. He locked at Mr. Clyne and 
Mr. Clyne’ told me that this case was so important that he felt 
it necessary, to send to Washington for a. special attorney to 
draw the indictments and that he probably would have to. let it 
go over to, the next Federal jury, as he did not believe this attorney 
would get to Chicago, for our grand jury. to, finish, the matter, 
This sounded very fishy to me and I investigated what 1 could, 
and from some of your speslal men was advised that. the Sherman 
House case would, never be heard, of again, unless our jury got 
very busy. 

I have not as xa taken the. matter up with Judge Carpenter, 
as we feel that nothing substantial. will be accomplished with the 
present district attorney in charge of Chicago. If he has not 
been bought and paid for by the defendants, he at least in every 
phase of this case appears to be: for them. 

One of our jurors. Mr. O. M. Krembs, ofi 178 North Groen 
Street, Chicaye,, has just seem Mr. Clyne, and Clyne: tells him that 
the case was taken out of our hands because they did. not have 
sufficient evidence to: prosecute, From memory. I can not giye 


. you but a small, portion of the evidence submitted, but some of 


the items are these: 

“(1) 177 barrels of whisky shipped from a Kentucky distillery 
and delivered.to the Sherman House and nothing entered on their 
books. 

“(2) Passageways connected their storage: vault) underneath 
the Sherman Hsetel with the Fidelity vaults. just: west of the hotel. 
These were sealed: up aften the, investigation began. 

(3) Shipment afi 4000; eases of battled liquor: to New York, these 
cases being markedj. “Glase~—-withi care—this; side up,” and no 
other marks on them. 

“(4) Dellveryrit: one day toe waolths Jewish: furrier, on orders 
from two different rabbis, each calling for: 10 gallons of sicra- 
mental wing; of a shipment-of wine that was billed: at 85,800. 

“(5) Record ot, 2) barrels. of Whisky sold to a druggist who 
testified that he» was out of business at the date they claimed de- 
livery and recewod no. whisky. 

(6) Dozens of eases of: the necessary acknowledgments being 
taken by the Sherman House notaries without the parties appear- 
ing; in some cases the whisky was delivered to the druggists and 
other cases it was charged: up: as delivered: and) never received by 
them.“ 

I am told that this typewritten: evidence lias been gone over 
by Mr. Pagan, so possibly you may have it in detail; At any 
rate, to have this case taken away from our jury and- now to be 
told that there is not swffictent evidence to convict these’ parties 
whom we belfeve have made millions out of the illicit traffic in 
liquor and then pinch some fellow who was found with one quart 
bottle, looks to us like undermining the very foundations of repre- 
sentative government, 

I am submitting this letter to four of the big business men of 
our grand jury, none of whom is a radical on the liquor question 
but all of whom beliéve in justice, and am asking them to verify 
the above statements or add any that occur to them before sub- 
mitting the letter to you: These gentlemen are: Mr. Ottmar M. 
Krembs, 173 North: Green Street, Chicago; M. C. W. Winters; 415 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago; Mr. F. O. Walmsley, 2275 South 
Lumber Street, Chicago; Mr. S: J. Haight, Mendota, III.; and 
am attaching their letters to mine * >, 

Yours very truly, 

Cras, II. WILLIAMS. 
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Notwithstanding these reports to the Attorney General, nothing was 
done other than to dismiss from the service a few months later the 
special agent who made the investigation. This agent had been in the 
service for 15 years and had a very fine record, 

Other cases are before us, but these will suffice to give our readers 
an idea of this new issue as it is framing itself up before Congress. 


DEATH OF WOODROW WILSON 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I request that there may be 
printed in the Recor some lines entitled “The passing of 
Woodrow Wilson,” by Mrs. M. A. Dorsey, of Newport, Ark. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the request is granted. 

The poem is as follows: 


{From Candid Opinion, Prescott, Ark., March, 1924] 
THE PASSING OF WOODROW WILSON 
(By Mrs. M. A. Dorsey, of Newport, Ark.) 
A tolling bell, the rumble of a gun, 
A radio message circling round the world, 
And through the Sabbath stillness comes the 3 
The sohl of Woodrow Wilson has passed on.“ 
Upon the city that he loved so well, 
There is a solemn hush through all the streets; 
Within the churches there is reverent prayer, 
While men and women, out there in the snow, 
Upon the pavement kneel, with heads bowed low, 
And tears upon their cheeks; and sobs are heard, 
Because they love him so—their great war President! 
This man whose greatness no one could deny— 
Great scholar, statesman, ruler, patriot— 
The man who strove so mightily for peace! 
Hence was it meet that there should be for him 
No boom of cannon, no salute of guns, 0 
No strains of martial music, muffied drums, 
No measured tread of soldiery, 
None of the pomp and pageantry of war; 
Because he hated war. 
For him no hours of state within the Hall 
Beneath the dome of the great Capitol, 
Where curious crowds might come to gaze upon 
The still white face of him who once had stood 
Within these walls and thrilled the souls of men 
With burning words of truth and righteousness ; 
Striving with all the strength of heart and mind 
To save the nations of the carth from war, 
And from the hateful passions that make war— 
Greed, arrogance and spite, and lust of power, 
His soul abhorred these things! 
But when he found there was no other way 
To save for men what they must hold most dear, 
Then he commanded war! He called for men! 
Four millions of our youth answered that call. 
The streets of Washington were thronged with men; 
The air was rent with cheer on cheer for him. 
Then sadly would he turn his face and ask, 
“Why do they cheer? All this means death for them "—4 
The very soul of Woodrow Wilson hated war, 
For he could not forget the Nation's sacrifice. 
Fathers and mothers weeping o'er their sons; 
The grief of fair young brides most pitiful; 
The wreckage of young life that he had seen 
In these same streets of Washington. 
The weary waiting in the training camps; 
The horrors of the ships that crossed the seas; 
The rows of tents at Brest and St. Nazaire; 
The white beds in the hospitals of France; 
The little mounds beneath a wooden cross; 
The ravaged earth of the great battle fields; 
The shells, the trenches, barbed entanglements; 
Nameless atrocities; anguish untold! 
Yes; he remembered all. For six long years 
These memories had tortured soul and sense. 
No wonder that at last the great heart stopped; 
The wonder is that we so soon forgot. 
And because we did forget, could not see, 
Nor comprehend his purpose and his plan; 
Because we did not know and love as he, 
We called him dreamer, failure, autocrat; 
And cruel partisans did on his name 
And service cast a slur, Oh, shame! 
Oh, shame! Oh, shame! 
Then stricken sore in heart and frame, he longed for rest, 
And to the quict of his home withdraw; 


Where faithful love, and loyal friendship gave 
Unfailing care, and walked, from day to day, 
Upon those helghts serene, where he had learned 
The lessons that endure through endless years; 
The faith and hope and courage for life’s work. 
And there remained 'til he was borne hence, 
Beyond all strife and partisan debate. 

I wonder If at last he saw and knew, 
The multitudes that lined those silent streets? 
The little band of war-scarred veterans, 
Who made his guard of honor on the way? 
And if he saw the flowers that filled his home, 
Bearing mute message of a boundless faith 
In many hearts, with whom he still was first, 
Among the Nation's wise and great? 
I wonder if he knew the thrill of joy, 
Those flowers would give to men in hospitals? 
Poor, broken men, who knew his love for them, 
I wonder if there gathered overhead, 
An escort of the Nation's mighty dead, 
Who gave salute unto this man of peace, 
As from the portal of his home he passed, 
With the pale orchids lying on his breast. 
Not on the sunny slopes of Arlington, 
Beside the unknown soldier will he lie, 
But in the great cathedral's crypt, 
Whose walls, unfinished yet, will rise in strength, 
Giving a noble tomb to such as he; 
America's great abbey, yet to be. 

The Natlon's head, and men of every creed, 
The noble and the great from many lands, 
Were of the company assembled the 
To honor Woodrow Wilson's sacrifice. 
Then as they heard the solemn service read, 
And listened to the words of Holy Writ, , 
Their hearts were filled with all the imagery ; 
They saw the Resurrection and the Life,“ 
The body sown in weakness, raised in power; 
The countless stars, all differing in glory; 
The change that cometh, swift and suddenly; 
The loosening of the silver cord, the broken bowl; 
The empty pitcher left beside the fountain. 
And then they knew the source of this man's power, 
The living Word, that gave his vision true, 
They said, “Tis well: This is a worthy sepulcher 
For him who worthily has served his race.“ 
They know the structure he had wisely planned 
Will grow till there shall be in every land 
A citadel of peace for all mankind. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent 
in executive session, the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) under the order previously entered, took a recess until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, April 22, 1924, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate April 21, 1924 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be major 
Capt. Harold Eugene Small, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 11, 1924. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. William Huffman Young, Infantry, from April 
11, 1924. 
First Lieut, Gottfried Wells Spoerry, Infantry, from April 15, 
1924. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. Hilton Edward Heineke, Infantry, from April 
11, 1924. 
Second Lieut. Galen Magnus Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from April 13, 1924. 
Second Lieut. John Francis Lavagnino, Infantry; from April 
15, 1924. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
FIELD ARTILLERY 


' Lieut. Col. Thomas Pitcher Bernard, Cavalry, with rank from 
June 21, 1921, 


1924 
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COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


First Lieut. Beverly Carndine Snow, Corps of Engineers, with 

rank from June 25, 1919. } 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Annie L, Pittman to be postmaster at Shawmut, Ala., in place 
of T. F. Pate. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 

Griffin G. Guest to be postmaster at Fort Payne, Ala., in 
place of W. V, Jacoway. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924. 

COLORADO 

Charles E. Baer to be postmaster at Steamboat Springs, Colo., 
in place of W. S. Kemmer. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 18, 1924. 

ILLINOIS 

Verda M. Mulhall to be postmaster at Davis, III., in place of 
E. R. Ditzler. Office became third class October 1, 1922, 

Charles E. Hartman to be postmaster at Mount Carroll, III., 
iu place of F. S. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired March 
9. 1924. 

Harold E. Ward to be postmaster at Sterling, III., in place 
of A. M. Clavin. Incumbent’s commission expired March 9, 
1924. 5 

John F. Shimkus to be postmaster at Westville, III., in place 
of J, F., Shimkus. Incumbent's commission expired March 9, 
1924. 

IOWA 


Loys E. Couch to be postmaster at Newell, Iowa, in place of 
N. A. Jensen, resigned. 


MINNESOTA 

Ralph Moody to be 1 at Wykoff, Minn., in place of 
Ralph Moody. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 
1924. 


MISSOURT A 


Walter L. Meyer to be postmaster at Auxvasse, Mo., in place 
of 1 H. Gordner. Incumbent's commission expired March 9, 
1924. 

NEBRASKA 


Arthur H. Logan to be postmaster at Ponca, Nebr., in place 
of H. T. Davey, resigned. 

Harold L, Mackey to be postmaster at Eustis, Nebr., in place 
of John Grabenstein, Incumbent's commission expired April 9, 
1924. y 

Hannah Price to be postmaster at Bennet, Nebr., in place of 
Hannah Price, Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 1924. 

Aryid S. Samuelson to be postmaster at Axtell, Nebr., in place 
of J. E. McClure, Incumbent's commission expired April 9, 
1924. 

Milton R. Cox to be postmaster at Arapahoe, Nebr., in place 
of C. M. Evans, Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 1924. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Charles H. Tarbell to be postmaster at South Lyndeboro, 
N. H., in place of W. D. Foote, resigned, 


NEW YORK 


-George A. Hager to be postmaster at Watertown, N. Y., in 
place of A. R. Cornwall, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1924. 

Herbert J. Crandall to be postmaster at Silver Creek, N. Y., 
in place of J. O. Bennett. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 28, 1924. z 

Harry M. Lanpher to be postmaster at Lowville, N. V., in 
place of J. D. Betting. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 14, 1924. > 

Clarence E. Snyder to be postmaster at Glenfield, N. Y., in 
place of S. E. Burdick. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1924. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Herbert ©. Sink to be postmaster at Sanatorium, N. C., in 
place of L. B. McBrayer, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jolin W. Campbell to be postmaster at Ryder, N. Dak., in 
place of J. W. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 28, 1924. 

OHIO 
Harry L. McClarran to be postmaster at Wooster, Ohio, in 


place of F. C. Gerlach. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 24, 1924. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Norman Lockwood to be postmaster at Doland, S. Dak., in 
place of ©, H. Stevenson, deceased. 

Emmett O. Frescoln to be postmaster at Winner, S. Dak., 
in place of F. E. Goode. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 7, 1924. 

John B. Goff to be postmaster at Philip, S. Dak., in place 
29 — el V. Welch. Incumbent's commission expired April 7, 

Floyd Twamley to be postmaster at Alexandria, S. Dak., in 
place of Floyd Twamley. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 7, 1924. 5 

TENNESSEE 

Retha Fortner to be postmaster at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., 

5 paca of A, ©. Williams. Office became third class October 
: TEXAS > 

Othello Lewin (Mrs.) to be postmaster at Remlig, Tex., in 
place of W. T. Edgar. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Duane B. Scarborough to be postmaster at Oakwood, Tex., 
in place of D. B. Scarborough. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 3, 1924. ? 

Arthus E. Davis to be postmaster at Blue Ridge, Tex., in 
paca, Si A. E. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
: VERMONT 

Charles A. Robinson to be postmaster at Milton, Vt, in 
place of A. E. Barrett, resigned. 

VIRGINIA 

Sam P. Bowen to be postmaster at Duffield, Va.; in place of 
J. D. Bledsoe. Office became third class July 1, 1928. 

Thomas T. Weddle to be postmaster at Floyd, Va., in place 
of C. F. Ratliff, resigned. 

Frank G, Jones to be postmaster at Montvale, Va., in place 
of M. V. Givens, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Alphonse Leuthardt to be postmaster at Grafton, W. Va., in 
place of J. H. S. Barlow. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 11, 1924. 

WISCONSIN 

Charles L. Calkins to be postmaster at Rhinelander, Wis,, 

in place of ©. L. Calkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 


March 22, 1924. 
CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 21, 1924 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Charles H. Ramey, Akron. 
Lansing T. Smith, Anniston. 
Dyer B. Crow, Collinsville. 
William K. Cooper, Northport. 
Zula L. Davis, Prichard. 
Walter Morgan, Woodward. 
CALIFORNIA 
Curtis C. Maltman, El Monte. 
Ida McOlaskey, Hobart Mills, 
Harry H. Chapman, Hornbrook. 
Grace E. Patterson, Samoa. 
Warren A. Woods, Suisun City. 
Mary 8. Rutherford, Truckee. 
FLORIDA 
Ernest V. Turner, Macclenny. 
Alonzo A, McGonegal, -Yalaha. 
KANSAS 
Jemima Hill, Arma, 
Harold H. Brindley, Peabody, 
Rufus J, Miller, Selden. 


Sadie Curran, Caseville. 

Arthur Dillon, East Tawas. 

Carrie M. Colegroye, Remus. 
MINNESOTA 

Carroll O. Hallstrom, Braham. 

Thomas Considine, Duluth, 

Louis O, Lund, Farwell. 

Omer OC. Heys, Glyndon. 


MICHIGAN 
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MONTANA | 
Philip G. Peterson, Bigfork. | W s 
George G. Bruckert, Bruning, | | |, 
. NEW JERSEY 
Charles E. Bishop, Elizabeth: 
NORTE DAKOTA 
Marie Siverts, Dodge. 
Paul M. Bell, Elgin. i 
Thomas G. Kellington, New Rockford.’ 
Gilbert A. Moe, Sheyenne. 
Agnes L. Peterson, Washburn. 
Andrew M. Hewson, Wimbledon. 
{ O 
Carl E. Richardson, Baltic. 
Emmanuiel M. Flower, Blaekfork. 
Edwin H. Hayman, Murray City. 
Reinhard H. Curdes, Napoleon- 
Louise a Lovett, Wickliffe. 
| PENNSYLVANTA 
Mary G. Smith, Rast’ Waterford. 
Thomas V. Partridge, Houtzdale. 
Frank P. Lightner, Loysville. 
PORTO RICO 
Jose Monserrate, Salinas. F 
/ RHODE: ISLAND} 
David Ross, Ashton. 
SOUTH! DAKOTA 
Christopher J. Johnson; Centerville: 
Lottie M. Whalen, De Smet. 
William F. Reinard, Fairburn. 
Edmund A. Barlow, Oacoma. 
Carl Oy Steen, Veblen. 
UTAH 
Arthur H. Reeve, Hinckley. 
EATE F. Caffey,: Sunnyside. 
WASHINGTON 
J. Kirk Carr, Sequim. 
WISCONSIN 
Orestes K. Hawley, Baldwin. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination PM r Aira the Senate April 21, 
* 4 1 1 J 


POSTMASTER ; 
Herbert A. Harvey to be postmaster-at Newell, in the State 
of Iowa. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monpay, Ar e, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou in whom we live and move and have our being and 
do our work and from whom all blessings come, we ask for- 
giveness for our sins and strength for our duties, Bless our 
country, the boys and girls playing about the lawus of the Cap- 
ital on this day, and all citizens, and may Thy life and Thy 
truth lead on Thy people here and throughout the wide world, 
to the glory of Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, April 19, 1924, 
was read and approved. 


SURCHARGE ON PULLMAN’ CARS? 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by having inserted in the Rxconb, for the 
information of the House, in connection with H. R. 6295, intro- 
duced by me on January 28, and similar bills introduced by 
other Members of the House, providing for the abolition of the 
present surcharge on Pullman cars, a comprehensive brief pre- 
pared by the experts for the National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Associations of America. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman -from | Massachusetts: asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp inithée 
manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] The 
Chair hears none. 


| Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the Pullman surcharge has 
come to be regarded by, the,publie as an onerous and irritating 
exaction, for the imposition of which there is no justification, : 
It was first instituted, although, under a different name, and 
allowed patriotically by the public, by the Hon. William G. 
McAdoo, then Director General of Railroads, as a war measure 
for the purpose of curtailing travel,. Save for this purpose it 
would never have originated, ‘and in consonance with this pur- 


bose it was removed directly after the armistice It was rein- 


stated by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Increased 
Rates 1920 case, though not requested by the carriers when that 
case was originally instituted. The carriers insist that this 
surcharge must be maintained for the present, and indefinitely 
for the future in the face of experience and justice, although. it 
is a war-time measure unsupportable now. 
| The railroads in 1900 paid the Pullman Co. $1,990,707 mile- 
age charges and received no payment at all from the Pullman 
Co, In about 1908 the contracts with fhe Pullman Co. were 
altered. Mileage, payments made by the carriers in 1922 
were but: 473.406. On the. other hand, the contruet revenues 
paid the railroads: rose from zero in 1900 and 8142, 908 in 1903 
to $11,616,866 in 1920, and after the surcharge were $8,241,813 
u 1921 and $7,980,064: in 1922. Without going back to the time 
when the railroad companies were contented to receive no 
extra revenue from the Pullman Co. from that traffic, but in- 
stead to pay the: Pullnan Co. for the privilege: of using its 
cars, it may be neted: that: the precentages of the total Pullman 
revenues received by the railroads were in 1915, 6.95 per cent; in 
916, 6.67 per cent; in 1917, 8.99-per cent; an average of 7.53 
r cent; were in 1920, 13.68 per cent; in 1921, 11.61 per cent; 
n 1922, 10.90 per cent; an average of 12.06 per cent. In -addi- 
on the Pullman revenues themselves in these last three years 
vere 20 per cent greater for each passenger-mile because of the 
@ per cent increase in Pullman rates in 1920. Thus in 1920, 
921, and 1922, : without the surcharge. the rallroads received 
92.19 per cent (this percentage is obtained by dividing the 
verage for 1915, 1916, and 1917, that is, 7.53 per cent, into the 
yerage for 1920, 1921, 1922, that is, 12.05 per cent, and multiply- 
ing the quotient by per cent to account for the increase in 
Ullman ievenue per passenger-mile) of the amount derived 
f them in 1915, 1916, and 1917 from every mile of Pullman 
ravel. 
Long after the hearings in inerensed rates, 1920, had begun, 
fhe surcharge got having been among their original: demands 
inereuses, the brilliant idea occurred to the carriers that 
Pullman trafffe could afford them additional revenue of many 
Millions of dollars a year, to be obtained by increasing the 
Pullman charges previously unquestioned: by them 50 per cent 
for the benefit of the carriers, in addition to the share of Pull 
man revenues they were already receiving. The carriers 
wanted all they could get, and what source was more logical 
than the Pullman passenger, as to whom a precedent was found 
ready made in the calm way he had borne such a charge during 
the wur? What if the railroads had for many years found no 
objection to the much lessen sums received by them from the 
Pullman Co. 
| What if they had at one time been content to pay the Pull-; 
man Co. without receiving any compensation in addition to the 
ordinary fare. What if under their peculiar contracts with 
the Pullman Co, they were glready-deriving from the Pullman 
passenger enormously- more in 1920 than they had before the 
war. Here the war time precedent opened to them a new 
sourceyof, revenue and, they determined to:;draw; on:it.. They 
have without the, surcharge been reaping during the last three 
years almost twice the revenue, about 192 per cent, they were 
satisfied with in the three years, preceding Federal: control, 
not to make a comparison with the years before that. With thein 
surcharge they have increased their profits from the use of 
Pullman facilities. nearly. tenfold, to be exact 980 per cent of 
their average profits per passenger mile in 1915, 1916, and 1917 
from this source. (The percentage is obtained by dividing 
the average for 1915, 1916, and 1917, that is 7.53 into the sur- 
charge percentage of Pullman reyenues, that is 50, and multi- 
plying the quotient by 1.2 per, cent to account for increase in 
Pullman reyenue per passenger mile, the result being 796.81 
per cent to which is added 192.19 per cent representing the 
relation of contract: revenue in the two periods, giving, a total 
of; 989. per cent as the relation of the amount taken by the; 
carrier for Pullman facilities in 1920, 1921, and 1922 to that 
taken by them in 1915, 1916, and 1917 per passenger mile.) 


CARRIER’S CONTENTIONS 


The carriers are obliged, of course; to. offer. some reasons 
for the continuance of a war charge in peace times. They 
contend that they have never made the return on investment 
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allowed under the Esch-Cummins law by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that the cost of Pullman service is greater 
to them because they carry extra weight for Pullman pas- 
sengers, since the cars are heavier and the passengers per 
car fewer, and that they are rendering an added service to the 
public. 

The data adduced as to this matter is of great volume, This 
résumé consequently must be confined to some of the more 
salient features. It is impossible in this space to point out the 
fallacies of much specious or irrelevant data tending to obscure 
the main issues. More detailed discussion can readily be given 
if occasion warrants. (The matters of fact stated herein 
where they are not of common knowledge are from the testi- 
mony and exhibits before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to which we shall be glad to give particular reference where 
Same is requested.) 


CONTENTIONS OF THE PUBLIC 
ALLEGED DEFICIENCY OF GENERAL REVENUE 


The carriers admit that in the first four months of this 
year their return was 5.49 per cent, as against the allowed 
return of 5.75 per cent. In making this computation, the 
factor allowed for the usual great increase of business in 
the last six months of any year over the first six months is 
questionable. The operating expenses upon which the show- 
ing of return is based do not allow for the abnormal expenses 
incurred by taking up the undermaintenance during Federal 
control, for which the carriers have made immense claims and 
toward which great sums of money have been paid them by 
the Government, nor does the showing of 5,49 per cent make 
allowance for accrued depreciation in investment, and other 
matters unnecessary to refer to here. It is sufficient to say 
without impugning the percentage set up by the carriers, and 
accepting for the moment the figures furnished by them, that 
no showing whatever is made of the return on investinent 
devoted to passenger service, nor of the return on investment 
devoted to Pullman service. This claim of alleged deficiency 
in revenue leaves out of account entirely that if there were 
any deficiency, that is no justification in itself for making up 
the shortage from a single class of patrons. 

The carriers can not ignore the accepted principle that each 
service must stand on its own bottom and pay its own way, 
so far as the traffic will bear it. 


TOSS TO CARRIERS INCURRED BY SURCHARGE 


But even if we assume that there is a deficiency in return 
on investment and that it should be made up from one class 
of travel, it must be apparent that the railroads lose more 
revenue than they gain by the surcharge. It is claimed by 
the carriers that Pullman traffic since the surcharge has in- 
creased somewhat more than coach traffic, but this claim 
does not take into account the fact admitted by them that 
travel in automobiles and busses has had a much greater 
effect in depleting short-haul coach travel than Pullman travel; 
that ever since its inception many years age Pullman travel 
has increased at a much greater rate than coach travel; that 
since the surcharge new opportunities for Pullman trayel have 
been afforded by great increases in Pullman facilities, simul- 
taneous with a reduction of coach facilities; that Pullman 
trafie would have increased in a much greater ratio had the 
surcharge not been imposed. 

The outstanding and inescapable fact is that in the first 
year following the surcharge there was a decrease of 2,271,- 
731,566 Pullman revenue passenger miles, as compared with the 
year immediately preceding; that in the next year; that is, the 
Jast four months of 1921 and the first eight months of 1922, 
there was a further decrease of 953,488,724 Pullman revenue 
passenger miles, or a deficiency for such year as against the 
year immediately preceding the surcharge of 3,225,202,290 Pull- 
man revenue passenger miles; that is, a total loss for the two 
years immediately following the surcharge as against the year 
preceding its institution of almost five and one-half billion 
Pullman revenue passenger miles. Moreover, the last four 
months of 1922 and the first four months of 1923 show a de- 
ficiency of 1,220,700,886 Pullman revenue passenger miles as 
against the last month preceding its inception. 

Every Pullman revenue passenger mile lost means a loss of 
3.6 cents to the railroads, not to speak of the additional loss 
to them of the contract revenues they would have derived from 
the Pullman Co, The very revenue they claim to need would be 
more than provided by the removal of the surcharge instead 
of by its continuance, and at the same time added service 
would be furnished the public. 


Extra Costs oF PULLMAN SERVICE 
ERRORS IN CARRIERS’ DATA 


The carriers contend that the average Pullman car weighs 
approximately 145,000 pounds and the average coach approxi- 
mately 110,000 pounds for the country as a whole. They have 
further attempted to show that taking the United States as a 
whole the average occupancy in Pullman cars is 12.82 pas- 
sengers per car mile and the average occupancy in coaches is 
15.88 rs per car mile, and from these figures it is cal- 
culated that the weight hauled per Pullman passenger is.11,310 
pounds, while that per coach passenger is 6,927 pounds. As 
against these figures of the western carriers for the country 
as a whole, the eastern and southern carriers have made cer- 
tuin tests of one week's duration on ronds and trains selected 
by them in their districts, showing in the South somewhat 
greater divergence, and in the East much less divergence in the 
weight of cars than the data above mentioned, while in both 
the South and East the tests show entirely different figures for 
occupancy with a very much larger excess of coach over Pull- 
man occupancy than is shown by the data of the western car- 
riers for the United States. 

Because travel fluctuates from month to month and even 
more so from week to week, because the road and car mileages 
chosen in these tests are totally insufficient and unrepresenta- 
tive, as well as for many other reasons, which a detailed analy- 
sis makes apparent, it is not unfair to say that these tests 
present an unfounded selection and combination of figures, 
patently lacking in significance, rather than an earnest and en- 
lightening statistical analysis, and are not entitled to any pro- 
bative force whatever. 

Like criticism can be made of the statistics offered by the 
carriers upon which their conclusions as to dead weights are 
based for the country as a whole. It is sufficient to say that 
the data submitted by them as to weight and occupancy of cars 
is merely a guess, and one shown on its face to be incorrect. 
For they assert that they have not and can not obtain, just as 
they did not obtain in the tests, comparative weight of Pullman 
cars and coaclies on a mileage basis; that the weights they 
rely on are simply lump averages of the weights of certain cars 
selected by them without regard to the amount of use of the 
various classes of equipment included in the average. In other 
words, in getting the average weight of coaches and Pullman 
ears they have, for example, taken weights of old-fashioned 
light coaches that are used but seldom if at all; they have 
taken lighter-weight coaches on smaller lines and giyen them 
as much or more influence in arriving at the average than the 
heavier coaches on lines having greater road mileage and opera- 
tions, in some instances many times greater. They admit, fur- 
ther, that they have not accurately excluded heavy commuta- 
tion occupancy from the coach occupancy in comparing it with 
the Pullman. Although the capacity of Pullman cars is not 
as great as that of coaches, it must be remembered that their 
capacity can be utilized to a much greater extent, because it 
is possible to require reservations in advance. More impor- 
tant, however, the carriers’ guess leaves out of account the 
fact that almost every coach ordered in recent years, and espe- 
cially those used in the same general distance operations as 
Pullman equipment, have been of steel practically as heavy as 
Pullman cars, so that the carriers justify the continuance of 
this rate in the future upon conditions which are obsolete. 
Again, they omit the fact that Pullman occupancy would 
almost surely be much greater if the operation of wasteful and 
unnecessary Pullman trains and cars for the sake of competi- 
tion with other lines were eliminated. 

The existence of this wasteful competition, because of which 
the carriers operate duplicating and superfluous trains between 
the same points in order that other lines may not obtain the 
business, is now made the basis for justifying this increased 
rate. Moreover, they omit to consider that Pullman occupancy 
would be much greater if the surcharge were removed. Before 
the surcharge the occupancy of Pullman cars was higher by 
several passengers per car-mile than it is to-day, and it is ad- 
mitted that where the surcharge does not prevent people from 
traveling altogether, it tends at least to drive them from the 
Pullman into the coach, and thus to create the very divergence 
in occupancy given as the reason for its existence. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE RAILROADS OF PULLMAN TRAVEL 
SAVINGS TO THE RAILROADS 


In considering the claim of extra expense the carriers neglect 
to remind us that they do not own the cars in which Pullman 
passengers ride, nor do they mention that they do not even 
maintain them, and that in the eastern district the Pullman 
Co. also bears a great preponderance of the operating expenses, 
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This represents a saving to the roads of great amounts in in- 
terest on investment, ‘maintenance, and operating expenses in 
addition to the taxes paid by the Pullman Oo., all of which the 
carriers themselves have to pay in the operation of coaches, 
not to speak of the revenue they derive under their contracts 
with the Puliman Co., amounting to $27;%88,7438.65 in 1920, 1921, 


and 1922. Moreover, the Pullman Co., by supplying the cars 
as it must moder the contracts, as and when demanded by the 
roads, enables them to take care of flexible demands and peak 
business, Which would otherwise be lost without a large addi- 
tional investment in cars that would in normal times lie idle. 


APPORTIONMENT OF ‘OTHER EXPENSES 


But laying aside this most important element for a moment, 
the expense of railroad operations does not at all vary in 
direct proportion as the dead weight per passenger. Purely 
from the standpoint of distributing the common expenses in- 
curred between coach and Pullman service, the Pullman has 
features tending to make it much cheaper for the railroads 
than coach service. The enormous terminal expenses can not 
be properly divided according to dead weight but-enly according 
to the number of passengers using the terminals. 

Since the Pullman traveler makes an, average journey about 
ten times.as long as that ot the average passenger, not only 
the large terminals but intermediate short interval stations 
are maintained chiefly.for the coach passenger, Wear and tear 
on roadbed and even fuel consumption, which is the item mast 
directly affected by weight hauled, are largely governed by the 
number of stops and starts made, and there can be no doubt 
from the average length of journey that many more of these 
are made for the sake of coach passengers than for Pullman. 
e Pullman. passengers move chiefly in the heavier lanes 

of traffic, where train occupancy. is greater and more trains 
pass over the rails, thus netting: more revenue to the carriers on 
their investment than coach - trafic, for while it. is true that 
goodly, portions.of coach travel also move in the heavier lanes, 
in general couch trafic must liave attributed to it the heavy 
investment and maintenance expenses of roadbed and facilities, 
with the comparatively small, returns of the light lanes of 
travel. In other words, not neurly as much investment and ex- 
pense per passenger is for|the Pullman traveler as for the aver- 
age conch traveler. This is the first, time that the carriers have 
attempted to justify. a rate upon weight and -eccupancy. In 
other matters involving passenger rates the carriers have 
endeavored to allocate to the service for which à rate is made 
She: eech reasonably incident to that service. 


VALUD OF PULEMAN PATRONAGE 


“The most glaring fallacy in the carriers’ theory for. the sur- 
charge is the failure to consider the fact that Pullman travel, be- 
cause of the long distances made, approximately ten times as 
great .as that for the av passenger, is the most valuable 
type of patronage to. the rai ds and that from which they 
maké the greatest. net return. Of course, the carriers. must 
admit that, although Pullman facilities.are:a benefit to the 
public, without them passenger transportation would be enor- 
mously curtailed.. Moreover, the fact that Pullman travel, is in 
great preponderance. night traffic relieves daytime facilities 
of the carriers and makes it possible for them to use their 

property 24 hours a day. 

| his furnishes, the carriers an immensely greater return on 
investment, even assuming that all this night travel would be 
transferred to the daytime, So, even if there were any extra 
weight per passenger, which as already pointed out is not the 
fact and not supported by any probative data, and ignoring 
the features involved in Pullman service which are most ad- 
vantageous to the carriers as shown before, what the surcharge 
really does is to make the passehger, and the most valuable 
passenger, to the railroads from à revenue standpoint, pay 
extra for the very things that are of extraordinary benefit to 
the carrier. 

If there were real merit in the contention of the carriers that 
the Pullman passenger costs them more than the coach passen- 
ger, is it possible to believe that they would not have made 
appropriate provision for this condition in their contracts with 
the Pullman Co.? For many years they were satisfied. with 
immensely less than they now receive without the surcharge 
and at one time even paid the Pullman Co. for the privilege 
of using its facilities. The surcharge was an afterthought, 
proposed not even at the outset, but long after the inception of 
the hearings in increased rates 1920, and it is inconceivable 
that the carriers during all these years have forgotten this 
item of $23,000,000 annually. 

The theories advanced by the carriers are the specious: and 
superficial arguments usually.put forward where real reasons 
are lacking to justify an obsolete precedent, 


“MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Weleh, one of its.clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the 
following. title, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution authorizing an investigation of 
1 5 proposed Casper-Aleova irrigation project, Natrona County, 

yo. 

) SENATE (JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Under clkuse 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 


| following title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 


to its appropriate committee, ds indicated below: 

8. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution authorizing’ an investigation 
of the proposed Gasper-Alcova ‘irrigation project, Natrona 
peed Wyo.; to me Committee on Irrigation and’ Reclania- 


HOSPITAL BILL 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
proceed for two minutes. 

‘The SPEAKER. ` The ‘gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to address the ‘House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have read in my 
time a telegram from Hon. Jonn W. Lanatey, chairman of the 
Comniittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. R. C. Er. Ir T, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

“Thought when I left Washington that I would return immediately to 
press for early action on my hospital bill, but situation here; renders it 
imperative to remain and get prompt vindication in home State. Trial 
set for May 6. Do not desire action on bill delayed. Please take charge 
of it as ranking majority, member of the committee, and, press for 
speedy action, and have this wire read into RECORD, . , 
JORN W. LANGLEY. 


TREATY BETWEEN THE UNED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
1 gore consideration of the resotutton® which T send to the 


“PRANKFORT) KY.; April'19, 90 


ia SPEAKER. The gentleman" from ‘Virginia’ asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 
The Merk read as fottows : 


“Whereas. the Senate of the United States. haa recently ratified a 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain regulating the rum 
traffic on the Atlantic coast: Be it 

“Resolved; by, the House o Representatives, That the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. of the House ds hereby directed to examine sald treaty aud Te- 
port to this, House at the earliest. possible. moment whether the same 
is in conformity, «with the Constitution of United States, and, if not, 
what legislation; is necessary and proper by Congress to, bifect the ob- 
jects of the treaty, and to make the, same conformable to the Coi- 
stitution. 


The SPEAKER. IS there! Catrice to the present -considera- 
tion! of the resolution? i 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Snenker,: 10 weems to me that is a 
rather important resolution to bring up in this way and àsk 
unanimous consent.) I feel I shall object: for the time being, 
at least, until I have had an opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. TUCKER. May I ask the gentleman a;question? 1 
understood the gentleman) to say! for the time being.“ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Until I have had time to examine the 
resolution. I think it is too importunt to pass by unanimous 
cansent. 

Mr. TUCKER. I really feel it is too important not to pass. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, of course the 
rost of the membership of the ‘House will not be conctuded or 
precludéd in the matter by any decision reached by the ‘gentie- 
man from Ohio. It seems to me this is essentially a matter, 
as IL caught the reading of it, that ought to be considered by the 
committee of the House established for that purpose. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seemed) at first ‘blush, that the resołu- 
tion should go to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and take the 
ordinary ‘course of being referred. I should not object to that. 

Mr. ROGERS: of Massachusetts. I want an opportunity io 
be heard before any other course is taken, at all events. 

Mr. TUGKER. I will just say, Mr. Speaker} in a word, that 
I would have no objection to its going to the Committee on 
Foreign AWairs; but as it involves a legul and constitutional 
question, I thought it was the proper ching that it should go 
to the committee that has charge of those questions. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. I think it should be referred to some 
committee, either the Foreign Affairs Committee or the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and take the ordinary course. I do not be- 
lieve, as a general proposition, in passing resolutions of this 
sort by unanimous consent before consideration by the proper 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. To-day is suspension 
day. The Clerk will report No. 164 on the Consent Calendar. 

CHINA TRADE ACT 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H. R. 7190. A bill to amend the China trade act, 1922. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I do not know 
what it is. I rather think, if it deals with the sending of gun- 
boats to the Chinese rivers, I might object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I do not object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RANKIN. . I will object, for one, Mr. Speaker. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS TO CERTAIN SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS OF THE CIVIL WAR, ETO. 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
discharge the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union from the consideration of Senate bill No. 5, granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil and Mexican Wars, and to certain widows, former wid- 
ows, minor children, and helpless children of said soldiers and 
Sailors, and to widows of the War of 1812, and to certain Indian- 
war veterans and widows, and to certain Spanish War soldiers, 
and certain maimed soldiers, and for other purposes, and pass 
the same. ; ' 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


An act (S. 5) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars and to certain 
widows, former widows, minor children, and helpless children of said 
soldiers and sailors, and to widows of the War of 1812, and to cer- 
tain Indian war veterans and widows, and to certain Spanish War 
soldiers, and certain maimed soldiers, and for other purposes. 

Be it enaoted, ete., That any officer or enlisted man who served in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States for 90 days or 
more during the Civil War between April 12, 1861, and August 20, 
1866, inclusive, and was honorably discharged from such service, or 
regardless of length of service was discharged for a disability in- 
curred in service and line of duty, and every person who served 60 
days or more in the war with Mexico, or on the coasts or frontier 
thereof, or en route thereto during the war with that nation, and was 
honorably discharged therefrom, who is mow, or may hereafter be, 
Placed on the pension roll under this or any other law, public or pri- 
vate, shall be paid a pension at the rate of $72 a month. 

Sec. 2. That the widow of any officer or enlisted man who served 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States for 90 days 
or more during the Civil War, between April 12, 1861, and August 20, 
1866, inclusive, and was honorably discharged from such service, or 
regardless of length ef service was discharged for, or died in service of, 
a disability incurred in service and line of duty, such widow having 
been married to such soldier, saflor, or marine prior to June 27, 1905, 
and haying attained the age of 60 years, shall be paid a pension at 
the rate of $25 a month; having attained the age of 74 years, $45 a 
month, and in case there be no widow or a widow not entitled to 
pension under any law granting additional pension to minor children 
or in the event of the death or remarriage of the widow leaving a child 
or children of such officer or enlisted man under the age of 16 years, 
or helpless child or children, such child or children under the age of 16 
years or helpless child or children shall be paid a pension at the rate 
of $30 a month: Provided, That in case a minor child is insane, idiotic, 
or otherwise mentally or physically helpless the pension shall continue 
during the life of such child, or during the period of such disability, 
and this section shall apply to all pensions heretofore granted or here- 
after granted under this or any former statute, public or private: Pro- 
vided further, That the additional pension herein granted to the widow 
on account of the child or childreń of the husband by a former wife 
shall be paid to her only for such period of her widowhood as she has 
been, or shall be, charged with the maintenance of such child or 
children; for any period during which she has not been, or she shall 
not be, so charged, it shall be granted and paid to the guardian of such 
child or children: Provided further, That a widow or guardian to whom 
increase of pension has been, or shall hereafter be, granted on account 
of minor children, shall not be deprived thereof by reason of their 
being maintained in whole or in part at the expense of a State or the 
public in any educational institution, or in any institution organized 
for the care of soldier's orphans: Provided further, That no pension 
shall be allowed or paid under this act to a widow or a former widow 
whose marriage to the soldier, sailor, or marine on account of whose 


service pension is claimed took place subsequent te March 3, 1899, 
unless. such widow or, former widow lived with such soldier, sailor, or 
marine continuously from the date of the marriage to the date of his 
death, or unless the continuity of the cohabitation was broken by 


soldier having deserted her or by conduct on his part compelled her 


to leave him. 

Bsc., 3. That the rate of pension for the widow of an officer or 
enlisted man who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States in the War of 1812, or for 60 days or more in the war 
with Mexico, or on the coasts or frontier thereof, or en route thereto 
during the war with that nation, and was honorably discharged 
therefrom, shall be $50 per month, and this section shall apply to any 
pension heretofore allowed or which may hereafter be allowed under 
any law, public or private. 

Suc. 4, That the former widow of any officer or enlisted man who 
served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States for 
90 days or more during the Civil War between April 12, 1861, and 
August 20, 1866, inclusive, and was honorably discharged from such 
service, or who, regardless of length of service, was discharged for, or 
died in service of, a disability incurred in the service and line of 
duty, such widow having married the officer or enlisted man prior to 
June 27, 1905, and haying remarried either once or more than once 
after the death of the soldier, sailor, or marine, if it be shown that 
such subsequent or successive marriage or marriages has or have been 
dissolved, either by the death of her husband or husbands or by divorce 
without proof of adultery on the part of the wife, shall be entitled 
to and be paid a pension at the rate of $30 per month: Provided, 
That where a pension has been granted to an insane, idotic, or other- 
wise helpless child, or to a child or children under the age of 16 years, 
a widow or former widow shall not be entitled to pension under this 
act until the pension of such child or children terminates, unless such 
child or children be a member or members of her family and cared for 
by her; and upon the granting of pension to such widow or former 
widow payment of pension to such child or cbildren shall cease; and 
this proviso shall apply to all claims arising under this or any other 
law. 

Sec, 5, That any widow, remarried widow, minor child or children, 
or helpless child or children, who has been, or shall hereafter be, 
allowed a pension under this or any other law, public or private, shall 
be paid an allowance at the rate of $8 a month on account of each of 
the minor children under sixteen years of age and helpless children 
of the soldier, sailor, or marine: Provided, That the marriage of a child 
shall terminate the allowance and the child’s right and title to pension. 

Sec, 6. That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of this act 
shall be extended to and shall comprehend and include each and sev- 
erally the classes of persons enumerated in the first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth paragraphs of section 4693, Revised. Statutes of the 
United States, who served during the Civil War, and also any person 
who is now or may hereafter become entitled to pension under the 
acts of June 27, 1890, February 15, 1895, and the joint resolutions 
of July 1, 1902, and June 28, 1906, on account of service during the 
Civil War, and the widows and minor children under 16 years of age 
and helpless children of such persons: Provided, That the period of 
service performed by the soldier, sailor, or marine as enumerated in 
the provisions of this act shall be determined by reports from the rec- 
ords of the War Department or Navy Department, where there is such 
& record, and by the reports from the records of the General Account- 
ing Office showing payment by the United States where there is no 
record of regular enlistment into the service of the United States, or 
showing reimbursement of the State by the United States on account 
of such service. 

Sec. 7, That all Army nurses of the Civil War who have been or 
who may hereafter be allowed a pension under existing laws shall be 
entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

Sec, 8. That from and after the passage of this act the rate of pen- 
sion to the soldiers of the various Indian wars and campaigns who 
-are now on the pension roll, or who may hereafter be placed thereon 
under the acts of July 27, 1892, June 27, 1902, May 80, 1908, or under 
the act of March 4, 1917, shall be $30 per month; and upon attaining 
the age of 72 years, $40 per month; and upon attaining the age of 75 
years, $50 per month, and tbat the rate of pension to the widows of 
soldiers of the various Indian wars and campaigns who are now on 
the pension roll or who may hereafter be placed the under said 
acts shall be $20 per month: Provided, That the provisions, limita- 
tions, and benefits of the acts enumerated in this section be, and 
hereby are, extended to the widows of the surviving officers and en- 
listed men of the organization known as Tyler's Rangers, recruited at 
Black Hawk, Colo., 1864, for service against the Indians, and to the 
officers and enlisted men of the Texas Volunteers who served in the 
defense of the frontier of that State against Indian depredations from 
1878 to 1880, inclusive, and to the widows of such officers and enlisted 
men who were married to the officers or enlisted men prior to March 
4, 1917. 

Sud. 9. That all persons who served 90 days or more in the military 
or naval service of the United States during the war with Spain, the 
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Philippine insurrection, or Chinese Boxer rebellion, between April 21, 
1898, and July 4, 1902, inclusive, service to be computed from date of 
enlistment to date of discharge, and was honorably discharged from 
such service, or, regardless of length of service, was discharged for a 
disability incurred In the service and line of duty, and who are now or 
may hereafter be suffering from any mental or physical disability or 
disabilities of a permanent character not the result of their own vicious 
habits which so incapacitates them from the performance of manual 
Jabor as to render them unable to earn a support, shall, upon making 
due proof of the fact, according to such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of invalid 
pensioners of the United States and be entitled to receive a pension not 
exceeding $50 per month and not less than $20 per month, proportioned 
to the degree of inability to earn a support; and in determining such 
inability each and every infirmity shall be duly considered, and the 
aggregate of the disabilities shown be rated, and shall continue during 
the existence of the same: Provided, That any such person who has 
reached the age of 62 years shall, upon making proof of such fact, be 
placed upon the pension roll and entitled to receive a pension of $20 
a month; in case such person has reached the age of 68 years, $30 per 
month; in case such person has reached the age of 72 years, $40 per 
month; and in case such person has reached the age of 75 years, $50 
per month; Provided, That all leayes of absence and furloughs under 
General Orders, No. 130, August 29, 1898, War Department, shall be 
included in determining the period of pensionable service. 

That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of this section be, and 
hereby are, extended to and shall include any woman who served honor- 
ably as an Army nurse, chief nurse, or superintendent of the Nurse 
Corps under contract for 90 days or more between April 21, 1898, and 
February 2, 1901, inclusive, and to any such nurse, regardless of length 
of service, who was released from service before the expiration of 90 
days because of disability contracted by her while in service and line 
of duty so as to preserve their military and pensionable status as pro- 
vided in section 2 of the act of September 1, 1922, and entitled them to 
the increased rates: Provided further, That any and all laws, whether 
relating to pensions or any other subject, applicable to women who be- 
longed to the Nurse Corps of the Army after February 2, 1901, shall 
apply equally to any women who served honorably as nurse, chief 
nurse, or superintendent of the Nurse Corps between April 21, 1898, 
and February 2, 1902. 

Bec. 10. That from and after the passage of this act all persons now 
on the pension roll, and all persons hereafter granted a pension, who, 
while in the military or naval service of the United States, and in line 
of duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot, or have been totally dis- 
abled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $85 per month; 
that all persons who in like manner shall have lost an arm at or at 
any point above the elbow, or a leg at or at any point above the knee, 
or have been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at 
the rate of $90 per month; that all persons who in like manner shall 
have lost one hand and one foot, and in addition thereto shall have lost 
a portion of the other hand or foot, or shall have been totally disabled 
in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $100 per month; and 
that all persons who in like manner shall have lost both arms or both 
legs, or have been totally disabled in the same, or shall have lost the 
sight of both eyes, shall receive a pension at the rate of $125 per 
month, 

Sec. 11. That the pension or increase in the rate of pension herein 
provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shall 
commence at the rates herein provided on the fourth day of the next 
month after the approval of this act; and as to persons whose names 
are not now on the pension roll, or who are not now in receipt of a 
pension under existing law, but who may be entitled to a pension under 
the provisions of this act, such pensions shall commence from the date 
of filing application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after the ap- 
proval of this act in such form as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior; and the issue of a check in payment of a pension for 
which the execution and submission of a voucher was not required 
shall constitute payment in the event of the death of the pensioner on 
or after the last day of the period covered by such check, and it shall 
not be canceled, but shall become an asset of the estate of the deceased 
pensioner, 

Sec, 12, that nothing in this act contained shall be held to affect 
or diminish the additional pension to those on the roll designated as 
“The Army and Navy Medal of Honor Roll,” as provided in the act 
of April 27, 1916, but any increase herein provided for shall be in ad- 
dition thereto, and no pension heretofore granted under any act, public 
or private, shall be reduced by anything contained in this act. 

Sec. 13. That no claim agent, attorney, or other person shall con- 
tract for, demand, receive, or .retain a fee for services in preparing, 
presenting, or prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided 
for in this act; and no more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed for 
such services in other claims thereunder, which sum shall be payable 
only on the order of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person 
who shall directly or indirectly otherwise contract for, demand, re- 


ceive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, presenting, or prosecut- 
ing any claim under this act, or shall wrongfully withhold from the 
pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of the pension allowed 
or due to such pensioner or claimant under this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall for each 
and eyery such offense be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 14. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended 
only so far and to the extent as herein specifically proyided and stated. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second, 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Yes, 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, the time for debate being so 
limited, I ask unanimous consent that those who speak on the 
bill may have leave to revise and extend their remarks, and 
that all other Members may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think any extended 
discussion is needed in order to justify the passage of this 
bill. The provisions of the bill are undoubtedly well under- 
stood by every Member of the House, and I think every Member 
has heard from some of his constituents who are very much 
in favor of the passage of the bill. 

At the time of the great review at the close of the Civil 
Whe a banner was placed across the front of this Capitol read- 
ng: 


The only debt we can never pay is the debt we owe to our victorious 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, 


This bill is a proposition to pay another installment upon 
that debt. This Government has been more liberal to its de- 
fenders in matters of pension than any other government on the 
face of the earth, and it is well that that should be so becuuse 
the vounte that does not protect its defenders is not worthy 
to exist. 

Under this bill it is proposed that every survivor of the Civil 
War now receiving less than $72 per month shall be paid a pen- 
sion of $72 per month. ‘There are something like 150,000 veter- 
ans whose names are still on the roll. Many of them are 
already receiving $72 per month under the act of May 1, 1920, 
which gives $72 to those who are in such physical or mental 
condition as to require personal aid and attendance. The act 
of May, 1920, now in force gives to all widows of Civil War 
soldiers pensions of $30 per month. This bill proposes that at 
the age of 60 years the pension shall be increased to $35, and 
at the age of 74 to $45 per month. What we do for any of 
these old soldiers of the Civil War, or for their dependents, 
we must do very soon. It will not be long until the last one of 
the survivors of that great struggle will have passed away. 
The records of the Pension Bureau show that an average of 
140 Civil War pensioners die every day. The surviving soldiers 
to-day are over 80 years of age on an average. The widows 
of those who have passed away are nearly 75 years of age on 
the average. A great majority of the widows now on the roll 
are over 74 years of age, and under this bill they will be 
granted the maximum pension of $45 per month. 

A great many seem to think that young women marry old 
soldiers for the sake of getting their pension, but an exami- 
nation of the pension roll shows that of the more than 250,000 
widows on the roll only about 11,000 are under 60 years of age 
to-day, and they get no increase under this bill. The bill also 
gives a proportionate increase to the maimed soldiers of the 
Civil War. It gives an increase to the veterans of the Spanish 
War and some of the Indian wars. 

I do not think it necessary to take up further time, so far 
as I am concerned. I think the bill which has passed the 
Senate by almost a unanimous vote should pass this House 
to-day by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. Can the gentleman state briefly the differ- 
ence between this bill and the bill that passed the last Con- 
gress and which was rejected by the President? 

Mr. FULLER. This bill makes a very much less charge on 
the Treasury than the bill that passed in the last Congress 
that was vetoed by the President. That bill would have cost 
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something over $100,000,000 annually, and this bill will cost 
about $55,000,000. That bill proposed to give to the widows 
$50 a month, and it also brought the limitation as to date of 
marriage down to the passage of the bill. This bill does not 
change in any respect the limitation as to the date of marriage, 
which is left at June 27, 1905. So it is impossible under this 
bill for any widow to obtain a pension unless she was married 
at least 19 years ago. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And all of the soldiers get $72 a month 
without limit as to age. 

Mr. FULLER, Yes. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. I will 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Is the bill now before the House identi- 
cal with the bill that passed the Senate? Did the committee 
make any change? 

Mr. FULLER. It is identical with the bill that passed the 
Senate by a vote of 51 to 10. There are no changes made. The 
bill was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
inasmuch as it contains some matters within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Pensions we called a joint meeting of the 
two committees, and the bill is reported with the unanimous 
recommendation of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and is 
concurred in unanimously by the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. If we pass this bill to-day there will be 
no necessity of its going to conference? 

Mr. FULLER, No; if it passes to-day it goes to the Presi- 
dent, without amendment, and I have no doubt that it will be 
promptly approved. 

Mr. BARBOUR. * Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will it be necessary for those now on the 
pension rolls to file a new application? J 

Mr. FULLER. It will not, they will be paid these rates 
automatically. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. T yield. 

Mr. FOSTER. What does the bill provide for in relation 
to the widows ‘of the Spanish War soldiers? 

Mr. FULLER. There is no provision in this bill for the 
widows of Spanish War veterans. That was taken care of 
by the bill passed in the last Congress. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the balance of my time, and will later yield to others 
who desire to be heard in favor of the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Mr. Chairman, during the Sixty- 
seventh Congress a bill of a very similar nature to this we now 
have under consideration was passed by the House and Senate, 
and when it came before us on a conference report I took op- 
portunity, as did some other Members of the House, to express 
our opposition. I remember that in the brief remarks which 
I made in opposition to the bill I estimated that if it were 
passed it would cost at least $100,000,000 annually. That esti- 
mate was confirmed after the bill passed and President Har- 
ding vetoed it. No effort was made to pass it over his veto. 

We now have part of the same bill before us, though I will 
admit that it does not go as far, and will not involve as great a 
charge on the Treasury, as the bill that was passed during the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, But it is a fact, gentlemen, which 
should not be overlooked by those “who are in favor of some 
measure of economy, that the provisions of this bill will im- 
pose on the sury an annual additional charge of at least 
$55,000,000, It becomes a question, in view of the finances of 
the Government and in view of the amounts which are now al- 
ready being paid to these pensioners—it becomes a question for 
Members to decide whether we are justified in voting so large 
an additional amount as $55,000,000 out of the Treasury. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Just to ask the gentleman 
from what source he gets that information? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. From the committee's report, filed by 
the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, the gen- 
tleman from IIIinois [Mr. Futrrr]. What is the situation? 
We passed the tax reduction bill through the House recently 
assuming that there would be a surplus in the Treasury at the 
end of the next fiscal year of something more than $300,000,000. 
We discounted that fact for all that it would bear in the tax 
reduction bill. And if we vote this bill, by one stroke we will 
take $55,000,000 from that supposed surplus, and haying ob- 
served the various instances of extravagance on the part of this 
Congress I predict that before Congress is over that the sup- 
posed surplus will be cut at least $200,000,000. Therefore the 
expected reduction in taxation will not take place. Some other 
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method of raising revenue will have to be found to cover the 
deficit which is bound to develop. 

Mr, Speaker, I know that a Member of Congress does not add 
anything to his political strength when he opposes a pension bill. 
I entertain no delusions whatever on that subject. I have told 
the people of my district on numerous occasions that my ex- 
perience has been since I have been a Member of Congress that 
the est thing to do in this body and get away with it suc- 

i as a matter of politics is to vote money out of the 
Publie Treasury without limitation or stint. I have also told 
them that the thing which the Member gets the least eredit for, 
so far as politics is concerned, is for trying to protect the in- 
terest of the taxpayers. Every day that I spend as a Member 
of this legislative body serves to confirm me in that conviction. 

Section 1 of this bill provides that all yeterans of the Civil 
War who served more than 90 days shall receive $72 per month. 
ee assumes that all Civil War veterans are now totally dis- 

At the present time we have a law permitting veterans of the 
Civil War who are totally disabled to make proof of such fact 
and get a pension of $72 a month. More than 40,000 of them 
haye done so and are on the pension rolls at that rate. I do 
not think that the assumption that all of them are totally dis- 
abled is justified. To make that assumption, as this bill does, 
will impose an additional expense for the next fiscal year of 
$17,000,000 on that one item alone. I think there are a con- 
siderable number—and I am glad of it—of these veterans who 
are men of affairs and are still able to attend to their business 
and are doing so with good ability. We have in this House a 
gallant veteran of the Civil War, General SaHerwoop, for whom 
I have the highest admiration and respect. [Applause.] No 
Member of the House has a keener intellect than has that able 
gentleman from Ohio. He is 88 years of age, and I hope the 
House will enjoy the honor of having him as a Member for 
many years to come. I am perfectly willing that every Civil 
War veteran who makes proof before the Bureau of Pensions 
that he is totally disabled shall become the recipient of a pen- 
sion of $72 per month, as now provided by law, but I do not feel 
Justified in voting for section 1 of the bill and saying that as a 
matter of law—as we certainly do- every one of these veterans 
is totally incapacitated and unable to carry on his vocation. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas., Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Does not the gentleman believe that this will 
enable a good many men who are now in soldiers’ homes to get 
out and earn a little, and not only help themselves but directly 
relieve the Treasury from the expense now attendant upon 
their support in these homes? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; I would doubt that. Most of 
the inmates of. the soldiers’ homes, I think, are there because 
they feel that under the circumstances it is the best place for 
them. I am willing at all times to vote liberally for. the sup- 
port of these old soldiers’ homes in order that they may be 
comfortable and desirable places for the yeterans to live. 

Mr. HERSBY.. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Les. 

Mr, HERSEY. ‘A young man who was 21 years of age when 
the war closed is now 80. Is not that disability? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Of course it is but not total dis- 
ability. We recognize that fact by giving a service pension of 
$50 per month to all Civil War veterans. 

Mr. HERSEY. I think it is total disability. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not think so. I know that it is 
not because there are men of my acquaintance, like General 
Sxrrwoop, who are 80 years of age, with an intellect as clear 
and bright as that of any man in this House. I am not un- 
friendly to pensions for veterans of the Civil War. I want 
that distinctly understood. I base my whole opposition to this 
bill upon the promise that I made my constituents, with the 
full intention of keeping it, that I was going to stand for 
economy in this House, and I think the provisions of this bill 
go entirely too far. Some of the sections of the bill I would 
like to support. Those relating to Spanish-American War 
veterans, for example, seem to be reasonable and fair. But 
taking the bill as a whole, its enactment will impose entirely 
too great a charge on the Publice Treasury, and I shall feel it 
my duty to vote against it. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion],,acting chairman of the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, Mr. Speaker, some persons in 
Congress and out express the belief that this bill ought not to 
pass. They say that we ought not to add this additional bur- 
den to the taxpayers of the Nation; but, Mr. Speaker and gen- 
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tlemen of the House, to consider this bill fairly and justly we 
must go back 62 years, when shot and shell went screeching 
across Mason and Dixon's line, when the clouds hung dark and 
heavy over this Republic. Those were times that tried men’s 
very souls. It is not my purpose to revive any of the issues 
and animosities of that period of our history. No one goes 
before me in admiration for those brilliant leaders of the 


gray—Lee, Jackson, and Johnson. They were worthy foes of 
those distinguished and brilliant leaders of the blue—Grant, 
Sherman, Hooker, Sheridan, Meade, Thomas, and others. I am 
sure that the survivors of those who wore the gray, their sons, 
and their grandsons rejoice that it was a “lost cause,” and 
they can and do join with us to-day in our boast of having the 
greatest man power of the world; our coffers are filled with 
gold; our natural resources are beyond computation; 48 great 
sovereign States—each an empire within itself—with rich for- 
eign possessions; the recognized leader of the world, and, best 
of all, 110,000,000 people with one great mind, one great heart, 
one great purpose, and one destiny, with one flag and one loy- 
alty; but, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, we could 
not boast of these if the men who are the beneficiaries of this 
legislation and their comrades had not upheld the Stars and 
Stripes and held the lines at Vicksburg, Gettysburg, and a hun- 
dred other bloody battle fields. If the principle of secession 
had been once established, no doubt we would have made fur- 
ther divisions, and to-day we would be divided into many 
petty, jealous States, fighting among ourselves. The average 
age of these veterans is about 81 years. It is shown by the 
records that between 25,000 and 30,000 will answer the last 
roll call this year. This may be our last opportunity to show 
our gratitude to them, It fills my heart with sorrow to think 
in a very few brief years not one of them will remain to be a 
benediction to the Nation. Seventy-two dollars per month is 
not too much. I would like to make it more for those without 
means, Perhaps they have heard that republics are ungrateful. 
Let this Republic prove that it is not ungrateful. This Re- 
public should see to it that not one of them or their widows or 
dependent children want for the necessities and comforts of 
life. To provide and care for them tenderly in their declining 
years should be a labor of love to this mighty, rich Republic. 


WORTHY CAUSE OF FAR-REACHING RESULTS 


I find many people who have greatly underestimated the 
services of the Spanish-American War and Philippine veterans. 
Their cause was most worthy. It was the first time in our 
history that American soldiers and sailors were called upon 
to go to foreign soil and to distant seas to fight for the free- 
dom of other people. It was the first American war in which 
all the soldiers were volunteers. President McKinley called 
for volunteers. They came pouring in from every section of 
the Nation. The young manhood of America wanted to avenge 
the Maine and free Cuba. Thousands more offered their serv- 
ices than could be accepted. There never was a more gen- 
erous response to the call of the country. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment had nearly 80,000 trained veterans in Cuba. We 
placed about 20,000 of these splendid Americans there, and in 
about 30 days Spain had been brought to her knees. The 
Maine had been avenged and Cuba was free. In a few brief 
weeks the American soldiers, sailors, and marines at Manila 
Bay, San Juan Hill, and Santiago by their dash, courage, and 
blood had written a new and brilliant chapter in American 
history. America had been talked of as a world power. Our 
American boys made it a recognized fact and the record shows 
that there were more casualties according to the number of 
men involved than there were in our forces in the Civil War 
or the World War. These boys won for us most valuable pos- 
sessions, but, best of all, they bridged the chasm of the Civil 
War. The sons of the blue and the gray from the North 
and South and East and West healed forever the scars of 1861 
and united this Nation as it had not been united before, and 
they continue to promote the spirit of a free, mighty, and 
united people; that was 26 years ago. Their average age is 
49 years. Many of them fought in the Civil War and thou- 
sands of them served their country nobly in the World War. 
What I have said about the veterans of the Civil War I want 
it understood I am saying for the veterans of this war. Let us 
cherish them, their widows, and dependent children. They are 
no longer boys; many are gray, worn, and broken with disease. 
This pension is not too much. 


CIVIL AND MEXICAN WARS 


This bill grants $72 per month to all those who served 60 
days or more in the Mexican War and received an honorable 
discharge and to all persons who served 90 days. or more in the 
military or naval service of the United States or in what is 
known as the State militia between April 12, 1861, and August 


20, 1866, and received an honorable discharge. The 60 or 90 
day limitation does not apply to those who were discharged for 
disabilities incurred in the service and in line of duty. It pro- 
vides $85 per month for those who lost one hand or one foot or 
have become totally disabled in one hand or one foot as the 
result of the service in line of duty; $90 per month for those 
who lost a leg aboye the knee or an arm above the elbow, or 
have become totally disabled in either of same by reason of the 
service and in line of duty; $100 per month for those who have 
lost one hand and one foot or have become totally disabled in 
one hand and one foot, and disabilities received in the service 
in line of duty; and $125 per month to those who have lost both 
arms or both legs or have become totally disabled in same, or 
have lost the sight of both eyes as the result of service in the 
line of duty. 


WIDOWS OF CIVIL WAR, MEXICAN WAR, AND WAR OF 1812 


This bill provides for a pension of $50 per month for the 
widows of the soldiers and sailors of the War of 1812 and the 
Mexican War. There are about 252,000 widows of the soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War now on the pension roll. Less 
than 12,000 of these are under 60 years of age, and they will 
continue to receive $30 per month. All widows of Civil War 
veterans who are now on the pension roll or may be placed on 
the pension roll, 60 years of age or over, are allowed $35 per 
month; those who are 74 years of age or over are allowed $45 
per month. I might add that 149,000 of these widows are now 
74 years of age or over. None of the widows on the roll are 
less than 48 years of age, and less than 12,000 of them are 
under 60 years of age. There has been no change in the law as 
to the date of marriage. These pensions can only be allowed 
to those widows who married the veteran prior to June 27, 1905. 
I strongly favored $50 per month for all the widows 60 years of 
age or over and that the date of marriage be changed from 
1905 to 1915. I am sure this was the desire of Senator Bursum, 
but it appears this is the best bill that can be gotten through 
at this time. This bill does give very substantial relief to tie 
veterans of all wars, their minor children, and widows, and I 
am very anxious to see it passed by the House and signed by 
the President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to make this statement, and I 
make it because of what I take to be the inference that the gen- 
tleman drew from his remarks. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Oh, no; I was going to say that, 
as I recall, the Democrats on the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
as well as on the Committee on Pensions, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, I believe, are a unit for this bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A unit, and is this not further the fact, 
that they insisted, in lieu of what is provided for the widows of 
Civil War veterans in this bill, that the sum be advanced to $50 
per month? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have heard that this is true. 
Many others and myself favor $50 per month. This is a splendid 
bill and I think the best bill that could be gotten through at this 
time. I was about ta say that my distinguished friend from 
Texas [Mr. Back] in his speech of opposition does not express 
the sentiment of all the Democrats. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION, AND CHINA BOXER 
REBELLION 


Under the.act of June 5, 1920, and the amendment of Septem- 
ber 1, 1922, all those who served 90 days or more in the Mili- 
tary or Naval Establishment of the United States between April 
21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, during what is known as the War with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the Boxer rebellion and 
are disabled by reason of mental or physical disabilities to per- 
form manual labor are entitled to a pension ranging from 512 
to $30 per month according to the degree of disability. The 
Pension Bureau in administering the’ act of June 5, 1920, fixed 
the rates at $12, $15, 818, $24, and 830 per month. Our Com- 
mittee on Pensions in the House some time ago reported favor- 
ably H. R. 5934, and it provides a two-thirds increase all along 
the line. It fixes the minimum at $20 instead of $12 per month, 
the maximum at $50 instead of $20 per month. Our bill provides 
that those on the rolls now receiving $12 per month would be 
increased to $20 per month; those now receiving $15 per month 
would be increased to $25 per month; those receiving $18 would 
be increased to $30 per month; those receiving $24 would be in- 
creased to 840 per month; and those receiving $30 per month 
would be increased to $50 per month; those 62 years of age, al- 
though without disability, would be increased to $20 per month; 
those 68 years of age would be increased to $30 per month ; those 
72 years of age would be increased to $50 per month. 
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There are about 80,000 pensioners on the roll under the act 
of June 5, 1920, and the amendment of September 1, 1922. Our 
committee desired to avold the time, labor, and expense that 
would be necessary in filing new applications for these increases 
and our bill therefore provided for these automatic increases. 
It would mean a great saving to the Government and a great 
saving to the pensioners, and it would likewise avoid delays. 
The Bursum bill now before us fixes the minimum at $20 per 
month and the maximum at $50 per month, the same as the 
House bill, but it does not expressly set out the intermediate 
rates, When this came to our attention we took the matter 
up with the Interior Department and the Pension Department, 
and they assured us that in the event that the Bursum bill was 
adopted the increases would be made automatic by regulation 
and would take care of these increases in the same manner 
as provided in the House bill. The bill before us, the Bursum 
bill, does automatically provide for increases for all the other 
pensions provided for in this bill of those who are on the pen- 
sion roll, and we wanted the Spanish-American War soldiers to 
be placed in the same position. Our House bill also carries 
a provision to allow $72 per month to a Spanish War, Philip- 
pine insurrection, or China Boxer rebellion veteran, in the 
event that he needed the regular aid and attendance of another 
person, and we were very anxious to see this provision go into 
the law at this time. 

DELAY MIGHT BH FATAL 


The Bursum bill now before us has already passed the Sen- 
ate. Because of the parliamentary and legislative situation in 
the Senate Senator Bursum had great difficulty in getting this 
bill through the Senate. If the House now passes this bill 
without amendment, it will go direct to the President for his 
approval, and we can get final action in a very few days. If 
we should amend this bill in any respect, it would have to go 
back to the Senate and be acted upon by that body again and 
more than likely would then have to go to conference. This 
delay might defeat the bill at the present session. Since the 
departments have assured us that these 80,000 Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans will not be required to file applications to 
secure their increase, we feel that it is wise not to offer any 
amendments and jeopardize the passage of this legislation at 
the present session of Congress. Judge Alcorn, William L. 
Mattocks, Spanish War editor National Tribune, and other 
leaders and friends of the Spanish-American War veterans, 
were extremely anxious that the $72 provision go in for the 
Spanish-American War veterans, yet neither they nor other 
friends of this measure were willing to jeopardize this legisla- 
tion. I think they have acted very wisely. This is a most 
splendid bill for the Spanish-American War veterans and their 
minor children, The veterans of no war and at no time have 
been able to get a better measure through Congress. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. I want to say to the gentleman that my most 
critical objection is that it underestimates those men when we 
put the pension of the Spanish War soldiers 75 years of age at 
$50 and a Civil War soldier at $72. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Permit.me to say to the gentle- 
man that this bill for the Spanish-American War soldiers and 
sailors is the best bill that has ever been written for the sol- 
diers of this country of any war. It has been 62 years since 
the Civil War began and 26 years since the Spanish-American 
War started. The average age of the Spanish-American War 
soldier is about 49 years. The average age of the Civil War 
soldier is about 81 years. Only a few years ago the Civil War 
veterans were granted less than half the rate of pension car- 
ried in this bill for the Spanish-American War soldiers. This 
bill is strongly indorsed by the Spanish-American War soldiers 
and their organizations. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I was going to ask if the 
Spanish-American War organization has not accepted the bill 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The national organization and 
other organizations of the Spanish-American War soldiers have 
accepted it and are actively supporting the bill, and they have 
urged all of their friends in Congress to support it. This bill 
also provides an increase of pension from $4 per month to $8 
per month for each minor child under 16 years of age of a 
deceased Spanish-American War soldier. There are about 
80,000 Spanish-American War soldiers and sailors on the pen- 
sion rolls, This bill provides for an automatic increase in their 
pensions. They will not have to go to the expense of filing new 
applications, and there will be no delay and the Government 
will not have to be put to the expense of considering these new 
applications. If the President signs the bill in April, these 
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increases will begin on May 4, 1924, and if he signs it in May 
the increases will begin on June 4, 1924, and this will be with- 
out expense or delay to the soldiers, widows, and their children 
who are on the pension roll. 

Mr. DENISON. Considering the allowance we have made 
to soldiers of the World War, is it not a fact that there is an 
existing inequality in the way we are treating the soldiers of 
the Spanish-American War compared with those others and 
that it is corrected in a way in this bill? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. ‘This bill does give great re- 
lief to the Spanish-American War soldiers, but the gentleman 
must not lose sight of the fact that the World War soldier 
must prove that his disability was contracted in the service in 
line of duty, whereas the Spanish-American War soldier 
merely has to prove he is disabled, and it may be he received 
his disability or disease since he returned from the Army. 
We passed a similar bill for the Civil War soldiers about 25 
years after the Civil War, and in due time Congress no doubt 
will pass a like measure for the veterans of the World War. 

Mr, TILLMAN. The gentleman and myself both come from 
the South. He is a Republican and I am a Democrat. He has 
stated that the Civil War with its bitterness has passed away 
and the blue and the gray join in fraternal greetings and good 
fellowship. This spirit commends itself to me. Just after the 
war the United States Governemnt levied and collected a tax 
of 2 cents per pound on the cotton in the South. It was be- 
lieved then and is now believed by many that this was an illegal 
tax, Does not the gentleman think it would be just and right 
for the majority to join with the minority and provide for a 
return of this tax, amounting to more than $60,000,000, and dis- 


‘tribute it as a pension to those who wore the gray and thereby 


cause a real reunion of spirit and sentiment among the blue 
and the gray? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The suggestion of the gentleman 
is very interesting indeed, but there is no such question before 
the House. 

$8 EACH FOR MINOR CHILDREN 


Under this bill the minor children under 16 years of age of 
deceased veterans who served in the military or naval forces 
of the United States in the Mexican War, Civil War, Indian 
War, Spanish-American War, Philippine insurrection, and 
Ohina Boxer rebellion will receive $8 per month. This is 
likewise true as to minor children of those who served in the 
regular establishment whose deaths are due to service in line 
of duty. If there be no surviving widow, or she has married, 
the minor or idiotic children will receive $30 per month. 

Under the present laws the minor children of the various 
soldiers and sailors in the various wars receive $6, $4, and $2 
per month. You will note that the bill before us places the minor 
children of all deceased veterans on the same footing. There 
never was any good reason for this discrimination. The minor 
children of one class of veterans need the same attention as 
the minor children of other classes of veterans. 


INDIAN WARS 


This bill gives the Indian-war soldier $30 per month, He 
will receive $40 per month when he reaches 68 years of age 
and $50 when he reaches 75 years of age. It gives their widows 
$20 per month and $8 per month for each minor child under 16 
years of age of deceased veterans. These veterans should not 
be neglected. They protected our frontiers and had to undergo 
many hardships. 


GREAT SERVICE TO THE VETERANS AND DEPENDENTS 


Both Pension Committees of the House, as I recall, unani- 
mously indorsed this measure, and each and all of the members 
have given it their earnest, active, and loyal support, and I 
want to thank each one of them personally on behalf of the 
veterans for their splendid cooperation. I trust it will not 
appear unseemly to express the appreciation of myself and 
other friends of veterans in Congress for the information that 
has been brought to us as to the needs of the veterans and their 
dependents and the necessity for this legislation. The veterans 
can never repay the National Tribune and its distinguished 
editor and friend, Col, John McElroy, for their great service of 
a half century or more for the veterans of the Civil War and 
their dependents, This is likewise true as to Sergt. Wil- 
liam L. Mattocks, official editor for the United Spanish War 
Veterans on the National Tribune; Hon. Gaylord M. Saltz- 
gaber, former Commissioner of Pensions and now national 
commander of the Grand Army of the Republic; Gen. John 
Clem, the legislative representative for the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the drummer boy of Chickamauga; Mrs, Belle Bliss, 
president general of Women’s Relief Corps; and Mrs, Eliza 
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Brown Doggett, secretary general of Women's Relief Corps; 
all have been untiring in bringing information to the Congress 
and urging action in behalf of the Civil War veterans and 


their dependents. Maj. Albert D. Alcorn, the distinguished 
national commander of the United Spanish-American War 
Veterans, and Col. Carmi Thompson, the legislative representa- 
tive for this organization; Mrs. Florence M. Clark, president 
General Auxiliary Spanish War Veterans; and Mrs. Anna K. 
Juneau, chairman legislative committee; and Sergeant Mattocks, 
have been very active and earnest, and in a dignified way have 
brought to the Pension Committees and to the Congress the 
needs of the Spanish War veterans and their dependents. 
These leaders of these organizations have been most reason- 
able and conscientious in presenting the claims of our defend- 
ers und their dependents, and I desire to thank each one of 
them for the splendid manner in which they have presented 
their cause. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY FRIEND OF VETERANS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


The Republican Congress in enacting this most splendid piece 
of legislation has again given evidence of its friendship and 
tender regard for the defenders of this Republie and their 
widows and dependent children. I wish to congratulate. Sen- 
ator Bursum for his most splendid efforts in behalf of our 
veterans and their dependents, There is no more able, active, 
and loyal friend of the soldiers in Congress or out than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bussum]. These 


veterans and their dependents owe to him a debt of gratitude, 


It was a Republican Congress that passed the act of, May 1, 
1920, for the Civil War, Mexican War veterans and their de- 
pendents. It was a Republican Congress that passed the. act 
of June 5, 1920, for the Spanish War yeterans and their de- 
pendents. It was a Republican Congress that passed the act 
of September 1, 1922, greatly increasing the pensions for the 
widows, children, and dependent parents of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans, and now within a brief period of four years, 
iwe are passing this measure that gives about $55,000,000 in in- 
creases to the veterans, their widows, and their dependent chil- 
dren of all our wars. When the Republicans got control in 
1919, they found a compensation Taw on the statute books, 
Placed there by a Democratic Congress, giving to the service 
men of the World War with a 10 per cent disability incurred 
in the service, the pitiful sum of $3 per month, and if he was 
totally disabled, he received $80 per month. It was a Republi- 
can Congress that passed what is known as the Sweet amend- 
ment for the soldiers of the World War in which we fixed the 
minimum at $$ Instead of 83 per month, and fixed the maximum 
at $100 instead of $30 per month. We extended the time three 
years for fubercular and mental cases. We put into effect mil- 
lions of dollars of insurance that had lapsed. A Republican 
Congress provided for rehabilitation for World War veterans. 
Made it possible to retain and rehabilitate 200,000 World War 
heroes who were disabled in the service. We provided a single 
man should receive $100 per month in cash and free tuition 
while taking the training, a married man with a wife only 
$120 per month and free tuition, and a man with a wife and 


two children $152.50 per month in cash and free tuition while. 


taking the t Under this splendid law countless thou- 
sands of our herole defenders have been retained and made 
self-sustaining, self-supporting citizens. A Republican Congress 
has appropriated millions of dollars to build splendid hospitals 
throughout the Nation to take care of our boys. 

The Republican Party has always adhered to the policy of 
protecting our protectors and defending our defenders. No 
country will be or should be protected and defended if it fails 
to protect and defend its veterans. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under the Constitution of the 
United States all citizens, soldiers and otherwise, are presumed 
to have equal rights; no special privilege for one as against the 
other. I want the chairman of this committee or the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. NonstoN ], or any other Member of this 
House, to tell me why the diserimination has been made in this 
bill against the rangers and Indian fighters of the country, the 
men who went to the frontier and protected this country and 
made the growth of this great Republic possible. They are of 
the same age. You will find them among the men who are 
now helpless, having reached 70 years of age and over. Why 
do you pay them under this bill only $30 a month and pay their 
brothers who performed service elsewhere and under different 
conditions $72 per month? Why do you pay the widows of one 
$35 to $45 and pay the widows of the Indian fighters only $20 
a month? I ask one of the Members to explain that discrimi- 
nation. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BLANTON, In just a minute. The gentleman from 
Arkansas can not explain it because he is on the same side of 
the question I am. He thinks an injustice has been done 
There is not a man in this House who can satisfactorily ex- 
plain it. I want to say this, this country is great because the 
brave American citizens had the courage and the fortifude and 
the hardihood to go to the West and the South on the frontiers 
and, with their courageous wives, face the dangers that existed. 
They made the growth of this Republic possible. Had ft not 
been for them there would have been no great United States 
now. ‘They went to danger without being heralded by a brass 
band. Their commissary wagons sometimes did not show up 
at mealtime, They underwent every kind of hardship that is 
known to Indian frontiers, and now in their old age, when they 
have reached 70 years of age, their country in the bill now 
before us pays them 830 a month and their widows $20 a month, 
and at the same time pays the soldiers that went to battle on 
other fields $72 and their widows 835 to $45 a month. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill says that the 70-year old ranger and 
Indian fighter shall get $80 a month. If he is 72 years old, he 
gets $40; if he is 75, he get 850. But if the Civil War veteran 
is 75 years old, he gets $72, as against $50. Why do you pay 
the Civil War veterans 822 a month more? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. They require more, and 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky knows the rules. He takes up his own 10 minutes and 
then wants to take up somebody else’s 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. > f 

Mr, FULLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Back] use the balance of his time? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. FULERIGHT]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for one minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state in behalt 
of the Democratic members of the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions that we voted unanimously to favorably report the pend- 
ing bill. In fact, we even wanted to go further than the bill pro- 
vides and give the widows of Civil War veteraus a pension of 
$50 per month. It was our hope that the bil! would pass 
the House without a dissenting vote. It is intended to giye 
relief to the soldiers of various wars who responded to thetr 
country’s call in time of peril. ‘Questiotis of partisanship are 
not involved and it should be supported by Democrats ‘and 
Republicans alike. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion no appropriation or expendittre 
of the revenues of the Federal Government goes for a more 
worthy purpose, affords more genulne relief, or contributes 
more to the welfare of the people throughout the Nation as 
a whole than the money disbursed for pensions to the veterans 
of our various wars, their widows, and helpless children. This 
distribution of funds not only assists those who are the direct 
beneficiaries but being distributed in practically every munici- 
pality and neighborhood in the Nation it is at once put into 
circulation and has a tendency to stimulate business. The 
pending bill is not just what I think it should be In every detail, 
but it is seldom, if ever, that a measure of any importance 
meets in every respect the wishes of the entire membership 
of a great body like this. As a result, legislation is usually 
the result, to a certain extent, of compromise. As a member 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions I have consistently advo- 
cated and favored a liberal pension policy, and while the Bur- 
sum bill is not as liberal ín some respects as I think it should 
be, especially to widows of Civil War veterans, yet I think 
it possesses sufficient merit to entitle it to the support of the 
entire membership of this body. If there is any class of indi- 
viduals in this country to whom we are obligated more than 
to another, it is to those who fight our battles and defend the 
Nation in times of peril. This bill is intended for the rellef 
of the soldiers of the Civil War, the Mexican War, the Spantsh- 
American War, and ‘yarious Indian wars, their widows and 
children—a bill which grants relief to the men who at various 
times left their homes, families, and friends to give their lives, 
if necessary, in defense of their country’s flag and in the inter- 
est of humanity. 

I neyer have believed that the soldiers of the Spanish- 
American War have been given the credit they deserve or the rec- 
ognition due them at the hands of the American people. T remem- 
ber well when the eall to colors came. The brutal treatment ac- 
corded the people in Cuba by their Spanish oppressor had 
shocked the civilization of the world. The arrogant and insnit- 
ing conduct of the Spanish Government at the very threshold 
of the American Republic had kindled the fires of resentment 


te the danger point. The sinking of the Maine gave us a 
battle ery, and under the inspiration Remember the Maine” 
America went to arms, Without mercenary motives, but 
prompted solely by the desire to relieve a distressed and 
oppressed people and avenge the sinking of the Maine, our 
Army and Navy rushed to the scene of action. We can see 
the intrepid Roosevelt and his Rough Riders at San Juan Hill, 
and Dewey with his fleet on Manila Bay, exhibiting a courage 
and bravery that has become the subject of poetry and of song. 
The unconquerable spirit of the American soldiers pulled down 
the banner of Castile, crushed the merciless oppressor, and 
upon Habana’s heights he reared aloft the banner of the free. 
We saw the Cuban people lifted from their bondage, rescued 
from the iron hand of oppression, and witnessed the once 
haughty Spanish Don stand with uncoyered head and bended 
knee at the feet of the Goddess of Liberty. By the enactment 
of this law we go one step further in recognition of the boys 
who followed the flag in this war for humanity by increasing 
their pensions to a minimum of $20 and to a maximum of $50 
per month, an increase that is fully deserved. The soldiers 
of the Mexican and Indian Wars and the War of 1812 ren- 
dered faithful and valiant service and are justly entitled to 
the increases given. 

Pensions of soldiers of the Civil War are increased to $72 
per month. The number of Civil War soldiers on the pension 
roll on December 31, 1923, was 158,851. The number of Civil 
War widows on the roll on the same date was 257,320. The 
estimated average age of Civil War veterans is approximately 
81 years. The average age of the widow is estimated at ap- 
proximately 75 years. These old veterans are dying at the 
rate of approximately 25,000 per year, and their widows in 
sroportion. It will thus be seen that time will soon deplete 
the ranks of that once magnificent army who offered their 
services to the country in the Civil War between the States, 
and I do not think we should hesitate to grant the increase 
herein provided. While I do not want to be understood as 
measuring our obligation to these old soldiers and their wid- 
ows in dollars and cents, and while, as before stated, I am 
heartily in favor of this bill, I feel that I would be derelict 
in my duty if I did not call the attention of the House to 
the fact that it was the opinion of the Democratic members 
of the committee that in justice to the widows of the Civil 
War veterans the date of marriage should have been extended 
and their pensions increased to $50 per month. 

No one has rendered a more patriotic service to the Goyern- 
ment than the widows of the Civil War veterans. While the 
dark demon of civil strife was still grappling with the destiny 
of the Republic many of these noble women, amid the shadows 
and dark forebodings that hovered around them, with tender 
and sympathetic hands placed garlands of glory over the graves 
of those who had died in order that the Republic might live. 
Through privation and want she continued to toil, undaunted 
by misery and suffering, until the war clouds were dispelled and 
the Union was saved. She has continued to care for the heroes 
who survived the conflict, and, whether blessed with luxury and 
plenty or clothed with poverty and misfortune, she has been a 
source of sunshine in the home. She has rejoiced with him in 
prosperity, shared his sorrows in adversity, walked with him 
down into the valley of the shadow of death, folded and laid 
away his faded coat of blue, and listened to the cold, dull thud 
of the clay as it fell upon the casket of him who fought to save 
our country, and our flag. Through all these ordeals she has 
been the bulwark of the home, a loving mother, devoted wife, 
patient, faithful, loyal to the end. 

Gentlemen, to my mind no conflict in the world’s history 
reflects more sublime courage than was exhibited by both the 
soldiers of the North and the soldiers of the South during the 
Civil War. The soldiers of the South fought for a cause they 
thought to be right but which the arbitrament of war and the 
verdict of mankind decreed to be wrong. We are all glad that 
the Union was preserved and our hearts beat with sympathy and 
patriotic pride for those who made possible the preservation of 
the Union. To-day they are few in number. Time is rapidly 
depleting their ranks. But a few years and they will be no 
more. I thank God that a few still remain to remind us by 
their presence of the blood and tears that have been shed in the 
defense and preservation of this Republic. So far as I am con- 
cerned, there is nothing too good for these old heroes of the 
Civil War, their widows, and helpless children. It is the duty 
of the country they served to make their closing years as 
pleasant, happy, and comfortable as possible. For my part, 
whether in public or private life, I shall always endeavor to 
make their paths easy and their burdens light. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Coox]. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for one minute, 

Mr. COOK, Mr. Speaker, the soldiers of the Union—the num- 
ber that remain—have one foot in the grave and the other foot 
uplifted to step in; and if this body ever gives them more than 
they are receiving now and that to which they are entitled, it 
will pass this bill. Every Democratic member of the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions was in fayor of this bill and have been in 
favor of granting $50 a month to the widows. [Applause.] 

I hope that no one will vote against this measure. I think 
after the blue and the gray met on the old battle field at Gettys- 
burg a few years ago and there tented together and communed 
together we should forget all the strife between the North and 
the South and stand for that flag which stands for the Union. 
[Applause.] 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a minute to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CONNERY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for half a minute. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of my colleague 
from Massachusetts, Mr. GALLIVAN, who is prevented from 
being present by illness, I wish to say that if he were here he 
would be glad to speak and vote for this bill. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. Speaker, I am only too happy to 
speak and vote for this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am unreservedly in favor 
of this legislation and think it should have been passed long 
ago. No money can repay the sacrifices that have been made 
by the boys who have been ready to spring to arms whenever 
the trumpet call has sounded for American manhood to “rally 
round the flag” and offer their youthful strength and courage 
in their country’s cause. 

We will never have a huge standing Army. The old mili- 
taristic policies of Europe will never take root and flourish in 
this fair land of ours, where the avocations of peace call to us 
with promises of fulfillment and reward, far transcending the 
Old World lure of military conquest. à 

When we must take arms for defense or principle we will 
again have to depend on the boys from the farm, the shop, and 
the home to rush to the colors as they always have done in the 
past. Fitting and proper it is, therefore, that we always prove 
by our care of them in their need that the old adage, “ Repub- 
lics are ungrateful,” does not apply to this glorious Republic 
of ours. 

The men who fought to preserve the Union, the men who 
protected our frontiers in the West from the Indians, the men 
who rushed to the front in the war for humanity which freed 
Cuba are now all past the vigorous productive years of their 
life. Many of them still bear the marks of ill health resulting 
from the stress of their campaigns. Many are old and feeble, 
and each year sees thousands of them passing into the great 
beyond and out of reach of our loving care and attention. 

Let us make the twilight of their lives happy in the knowl- 
edge that their courage and sacrifice has been appreciated by 
the country they served. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I am for the Bursum bill 
which originated in the Senate. Senator Bursum, of New 
Mexico, is the author, and deserves credit for his untiring 
efforts on behalf of the defenders of the Union. I want it 
passed by the House to-day and sent to the President for his 
approval. If not approved we have the votes to pass it over 
his veto. It is proposed that every survivor of the Civil War 
now receiving less than $72 per month shall automatically be 
increased to and receive a pension of $72 per month. There 
are approximately 150,000 veterans still on the roll. 

As to widows, this bill provides that at the age of 60 years 
the pensions shall be increased to $35 per month. When a 
widow reaches the age of 74 years she receives $45 per month. 
It is impossible, however, for a widow of a soldier to obtain 
an increase of pension under this bill unless she was married 
at least 19 years ago, or June 27, 1905. 

This bill also gives an increase to the married soldiers of 
the Civil War. It also gives an increase to the veterans of the 
Spanish and Indian wars. 

It is high time we were passing this pension legislation for 
Civil War soldiers. They are responding rapidly to the grim 
reaper. The records at the Pension Bureau show an average 
rate of 140 every day. The surviving soldiers are over 80 
years of age. Most of the widows of those who have passed 
away are nearly 75 years of age. 

It has been 62 years since the Civil War. The clouds 
hung dark over the Republic. The boys in blue saved the 
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Republic. The 48 great States are united and cemented into 
one union by the blood and loyalty of those men. Each State 
is an empire within itself. Our Republic is to-day the recog- 
nized leader of the world. $ 

We are 110,000,000 people with one great mind, one great 
heart, one great purpose, one great destiny with one flag and 
one loyalty. Do you think we could boast of this if the Stars 
and Stripes had not held the lines on the battle fields of the 
Republic. Let this Republic prove it is everlastingly grateful 
to its defenders. Let it not prove ungrateful. This Republic 
should see to it that the survivors of the Civil War and the 
widows and dependent children do not want for the necessities 
and comforts of life. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


The Spanish-American soldiers are not forgotten in this. bill. 
Tt has been 26 years since the Maine was blown up in Habana 
Harbor. It has been 26 years since, for the first time in the 
history of the Republic, our American soldiers were called 
upon to fight on foreign soil. All the soldiers were volunteers. 
Spain had nearly 30,000 trained soldiers in Cuba. We sent 
20,000 volunteers there and in about 30 days Spain had been 
brought to her knees. The Maine had been avenged and Cuba 
was free. 

These boys in both Ouba and the Philippines won for the 
American Republic imperishable renown. They created us a 
world power. They brought us valuable possessions beyond 
continental America. But best of all, they bridged the chasm 
of 1861 and healed the sears of the blue and the gray. They 
united us in a Nation as we had not been united before, and 
they continue to promote the spirit of a free and mighty Nation. 


MEXICAN WAR 


This bill grants $72 per month to all who served 60 days or 
more in the Mexican War. It also provides the same rate to 
all persons who served 90 days or more in the nayal or mili- 
tary service of the United States, or what Is known as the 
State Militia, between April 12, 1861, and August 20, 1866. 


TO TBE MALMED 


The bill also provides $85 per month for those ‘who lost one 
hand or one foot in the service and in line of duty; $90 per 
month for those who have lost a leg above the knee or an arm 
above the elbow; për month for those who have lost one 
hand and one foot; and $125 per month for those who have lost 
both arms or both legs, or who have been totally blinded in 
both eyes. All injuries must have been incurred in the line of 
duty. } 

It was a Republican Congress that passed the act of May 1, 
1920, for the Civil War and Mexican War veterans and their 
dependents. It was a Republican Congress that passed the act 
of September 1, 1922, for the Spanish-American War veterans 
and thelr dependents, greatly increasing the pensions for the 
widows, children, and dependent parents of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans. Now, within a brief period of four years 
we are passing this measure which gives about $55,000,000 in 
increases to the veterans, their widows, and dependent children 
of all wars. ö 

COMPENSATION TO EX-SERVICE MEN 

When the Republicans got control in 1919 they found a com- 
pensation law on the statute books, placed there by a Demo- 
cratic Co: , giving to the service men of the World War 
(with a 10 per cent disability incurred in the service) the pitiful 
sum of $3 per month, and if totally disabled he received $30 per 
mon 
What is known as the Sweet amendment changed that. It 
fixed the figure at $8 per month instead of $3 and raised the 
total disability figure from $80 to $100 per month. The time 
limit was also extended to three years for tubercular and 
mental cases. We put into effect millions of dollars of insur- 
ance that had lapsed. It was a Republican Congress that pro- 
vided for rehabilitation for our World War veterans and made 
it possible to rehabilitate 200,000 World War heroes who were 
disabled in the service. It was provided that a ‘single man 
should receive $100 per month in cash and free tuition while 
taking training; a married man with a wife, $120 per month 
cash and free tuition; and a man with a wife and two children, 
$152.50 cash and free tuition while taking training. A Republi- 
can Congress has appropriated millions of dollars to build 
splendid hospitals throughout the country to take care of the 
boys. 

The Republican Congress and the Republican Party has 
always adhered to the policy of protecting our protectors and 
defending our defenders. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, no measure of a more 
meritorious nature will be acted on by this Congress than 
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that now before us for consideration, which is popularly 
known as the Bursum- bill. Of the cold facts with reference 
to its beneficiaries it is worth while to mention a few, 

The names of 158,851 veterans of the Civil War were on 
the pension roll at the close of the last year, while 257,820. 
widows of Civil War veterans were on the roll at that time. 
These figures are being decreased with startling rapidity, for 
the average age of the veteran is over 80 and that of the 
widow is well into the seventies. It has been stated by the 
Pension Bureau that approximately 100 names are taken daily 
from the veterans’ list by reason of their deaths. When it is 
realized that this means a total of over 30,000 veterans who die 
each year, the ravage which death is making in the ranks of 
the Grand Army becomes strikingly apparent. And while I 
have not the figures available to show the number of widows 
who are dying yearly, It is manifest that It will not be many 
years hence when the last of these noble women shall have 
passed away. 

Under authority of the act of May 1, 1920, certain veterans 
were entitled to a monthly pension of $72. Of the total num- 
ber on the roll only abont 40,000 were able to take advantage 
of this provision of the existing law. In order, therefore, 
that all may receive a similar amount each month this bill 
provides a monthly pension of $72. For the widows some 
increase has been granted, not as liberal an increase as I 
would like to see written in the bill, however. In the future, 
when they reach the age of 60, their monthly allowance will 
be $35 instead of the present $30; when they reach the age 
of 74, the amount will be further increased to $45. 

In similar manner increases have been granted to the vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrec- 
tion, and the Boxer rebellion. Under this bill the minimum 
monthly pension will be $20 instead of the present $12; those 
receiving $15 receive an increase to $25; those recelving $18 
are increased to $80; those receiving $24 are increased to $40; 
those receiving $30 are increased’ to 850. There are other 
féatures applicable to these yeterans or their dependents, as, 
for example, the increase to be granted to the children of 
deceased yeteraus. } 

There should be no opposition to a measure of this char- 
acter. It is an expression of that tardy gratitude that our 
Government owes to those of Its soldiers who assisted in 
their humble way in the various wars in which we have been 
involved. 

The situation holds for me, however, a bit of pathos. In 
so far as the veterans of the Grand Army are concerned, it 
is sad to observe this great and powerful country wait until 
the evening of their lives to grant to its defenders the in- 
crease which will add innumerable little comforts to its sol- 
diers. These men, who carried to complete success the pur- 
poses of the immortal Lincoln, should long ago have received 
the consideration which is now to come to them. So, while 
it Is late, too late in fact for many of them, let us grant un- 
grudgingly this little mite to add to the happiness of the rear 
guard of that great army. 7 2 

And of equal merit is the claim of the veteran of the Span- 
ish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, and the Boxer 
rebellion. I have always believed that the soldier of the 
Spanish-American War never received the credit that was his 
due. Perhaps it was because the Army was small as armies 
g0, or perhaps it was due to the speed with which that Army 
completed the mission it set out to perform. But whatever the 
cause, it is Indisputable that the praise ordinarily showered 
on the fighting man never fell on ‘the veteran of that war. 
It should not be forgotten that the Army of 1898 was made 
up entirely of volunteers. The best that the country could 
furnish went into its make-up. From all States they came, 
eager and happy to join in a cause dedicated to punish those 
responsible for the destruction of the Maine and to wipe out 
the curse of Spanish oppression in Cuba. Hence, it is par- 
ticularly pleasing to assist in this movement to grant to those 
veterans an added increase in pension. I trust that in the 
years to come we may as a Nation appreciate to a fuller 
extent than we appear to do at present the splendid service 
which the soldier of the Spanish War exhibited in all his 
undertakings. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes the following 
schedule of monthly pensions: 


To men who were enlisted for 60 days in the Mexican War. $72 
To men who were enlisted for 90 days in the Civil War 22 
To widows of veterans of the War of 1912—————— 50 
To widows of veterans’ of the Mexican War 50 
To iden of veterans of the Civil War married before June 
27, 1 $ 
ff more than 6 pear Clee c 35 
If more than 74 yearg d il uuu pie 45 
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marriage ! le EE, Rawr nd $30 
To minor or hel —— ehitdren of Civil War veterans 30 
— Civil War 5 50 

To Indian war 8 e 72 years of — — SS 30 
To Indian war veterans between the ages of 72 and 75 40 
To Indian war veterans over 75 years of age 50 
To widows of Indian war veteran 20 
Invalid pensions to Spanish-American War and Boxer rebel- 

lion veterans, n D of disability 20 te 50 
To veterans of Spanish War and Boxer rebellion 

above) 62 yero Le iiss bet la dk aS 20 
To veterans of Spanish-American War and Boxer rebellion 

DOWIE! OS VOR e orig ersten oc apes ne eee ae est 80 
To Seas ig of Spanish-Americam War and Boxer rebellion 40 

oe ß . ena a e 
To veterans of Spanish-American War and Boxer rebellion 

ene. . . ee 50 


For the sake of charity let us rearrange some of these items, 
with a little running commentary on them. Suppose a man 
who enlisted in the Mexican War in New York City, lived there 
in comfortable quarters for 45 days, then spent 15 days going 
to Pittsburgh, and was there discharged, without ever having 
been within 2,000 miles of a battle field. He gets $72 a month. 
A man who at exactly the same time was fighting Indians in 
the upper Mississippi Valley, and going through some of the 
hardest and most heroie campaigning in our histery, gets $50 
a month. The widow of the first man gets 550 a month. The 
widow of the second man gets $20. 

A Civil War veteran, whether he enlisted and stayed in Bos- 
ton for 90 days and was then discharged, or whether he fought 
all the way from Bull Run to Appomattox, gets $72. A veteran 
of the Spanish-American War who is exactly the same age 
(and there are some of them exactly the same age) gets $50. 
The widow of the Civil War veteran, even though she married 
him 40 years after his service, gets from $35 to $45 a month. 
The widow of an Indian war veteran, who may have gone with 
him into the reaches of the Far West and lived there with him 
in an ill-constructed post, exposed to all the dangers and 
anxieties of such a life, gets $20 a month, $15 to $25 less than a 
woman who married a Civil War veteran in 1905 and lived 
with him a few years in a modern apartment house. 

Another thing which I fear many gentlemen here will not 
comprehend, but which is nevertheless true: Two men, brothers, 
living in Kentucky or Virginia or Tennessee or Maryland, 
wherever you please, went to war in 1861, each to a different 
side, each to defend what he believed to be his rights under the 
same Constitution, They fought the war out, and sinee that 
time they have been living together in the same community, 
under the same Constitution, and the loyalty of neither has 
been impeached. Under this bill one of them gets nothing at 
all and helps to pay the other $72 per month. That situation 
has existed for 40 ar 50 years and will continue te exist. 

Mr. Speaker, no single item in this bill is consistent within 
itself or with any other item, singly or collectively, or with 
any abstract principle of equity or justice or community inter- 
est. It is not consistent with anything exeept with the idea 
that a eertain organization. of veterans. of one ef our ancient 
wars is politically powerful, or a certain fancied and mistaken 
sentimentality, This bogey of the soldier vote is a fearful and 
wonderful thing. I wonder if it will be as potent for the next 
50 years as it has been for the last 50 Of course, I believe in 

compensating seldiers of any war who have actually suffered 
loss. But I say to you frankly that it is outrageous and vicious 
and subversive of all safe principles of gevernment te propose 
that simply because a man once wore a uniform he and all his 
dependents are entitled to Government support for the rest of 
their lives. It is one thing to give a man immediate compensa- 
tion for immediate loss and a vastly different thing to put him 
on the Government pay roll for life, regardless of his sacrifice, 
his service, or his need. as if the Government were a perennial 
Santa Claus whe could pay money to him without taking it 
from his neighbors. 

In the 59 years since Lee’s surrender we kave spent nearly 
six billion dollars for Civil War pensions, amd now we are 
by this bill adding fifty-five million a year to our pension 
budget; fifty-five milllon more under this schedule than under 
the old schedule, whieh in 1922 amounted to about $254,000,000. 

Think what it will mean in the next 50 years if we pursue a 
similar policy with reference to the 4,500,000 men enlisted in 
the recent World War. For illustration, I recently talked with 
a woman who as the widew of a Civil War veteran was re- 
ceiving a pension of 830 a month. From her appearance I 
judge she was born either during the war or soon after. She 
really did not look to be 60 years old. Some years after the 
war, as a young woman, she had married a widower veteran 
who was decidedly her senior in aga 


For some time she had been supported by him, sharing, I 
judge, his pension. When he passed away she herself was 
placed on the roll for a pension. She did not do anything 
toward winning the war. Her only ground for claim was that 
she married a veteran years after the war was over. And if 
the conditions of her married life were normal she had received 
material benefit from that. Yet she had come to feel that her 
country owed her a living, and was complaining that her al- 
lowance was insufficient and urging on me that Congress ought 
to increase her pension. It evidently had never occurred to her 
that she had not done anything for which anybody owed her = 
living. She was accepting it as a matter of course that she 
should receive a free support at the hands of her fellow. citi- 
zens and was “peeved” because they were not making it more 
abundant. 

I have met several similar cases. But let us suppose a case. 
Here is a boy 15 years old.. He is the orphaned son of a 
former Union soldier. In 1865, 60 years ago, his father 
volunteered for service in the Union Army, then little older than 
this bey himself now is. The father trained for 90 days, but 
Lee surrendered, the company disbanded, and the gallant 
young fellow never got to the front. 

All the soldier experience he had was that he received his 
blue uniform, his “care and keep and pay” for three months, 
got drill and development and experience that were valuable to 
him for the rest of his life, and enjoyed the approval of his 
conscience and his community upon having done what was 
considered his duty. But 43 years after the close of the war, 
then a brisk widower nearing 60 years, he married a young 
wife. The orphan boy, now receiving $30 a month pension, is 
the son of that marriage. His father had accumulated a rea- 
sonable estate and left it to him. He does not really need this 
$30, but it is avallable to him because his father 44 years be- 
fore his hirth served 3 months in an army training camp. And 
it is perfectly human that he should take it. Millions of strug- 
gling people are taxed for the funds out of which such pen- 
sions are paid. ; 

But suppose another case—and this case is not altogether 
supposition. I saw him and heard him talk on an electric car 
recently. He could not have been more than 76 or 77, he 
looked 10 years younger. He said he was a veteran, but what 
service he saw he must have seen very near the close of the 
war. He was smug and well dressed, and he was severely 
criticizing President Harding for vetoing the pension bill a 
year ago. 

Seventy-two dollars a month is twice the average American 
income, but this gentleman seemed convinced that his fellow 
citizens should be taxed to provide the fund from which he 
might have that amount added to his already sufficient fortune. 

Finally, the conclusion to which I am driving is this: We 
need a eomplete revision af our principles and policies on the 
soldfer pension question. It is not consistent that a citizen 
should expect his fellow citizens ta spend their lives working 
to give him a free support simply because he at some time 
back In the past met his duty to respond when his country 
called. Again, it is not consistent that a man who loves his 
country well enough to fight for her should be willing to spend 
the rest of his life needlessly increasing tax burdens and keep- 
ing his country in financial troubles, 

I believe in caring abundantly for a really disabled and needy 
soldier, and I am willing to pay any reasonable tax for that 
purpose, Yet I believe we ought to reach the time when a 
soldier himself shall feel that it is humiliating and diseredit- 
able to accept a Living at the hands of his fellow citizens unless 
lie is actually in need on account of his service. 

The views that I have here expressed may not agree with 
your sentiments or your ideas of political expediency, but I 
believe you will admit that they are in accord with the highest 
principles of equity, and justice. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the practical philosopher, said. Be just before you are 
generous,” Hew often we need to be reminded of that when we 
face the proposition of voting large sums of public money to 
make the road easy for somebody. Our generous impulse is to 
help. the prospeetive recipient. But we need to be reminded 
that no man can receive money until somebedy else pays it. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of time to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohie [Mr. SHerwoop}.. [Gen- 
eral applause, the Members rising] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am for this bill because I believe it merits the support of 
every patriotic American. 

J am responsible for the prineiple of service involved in this 
bill. One of the gentlemen who preceded me criticized it 


because it discriminates between the soldiers of the Spanish- 
American War and those of the Civil War. That discrimina- 
tion is based on service. Up to the year 1906 we were legislat- 
ing on disability and age. I introduced a bill for a pension 
based on service. After a struggle of four years I put that bill 
through the Congress of the United States. I claimed that 
there is no merit in being old. Consequently, there should be 
no pension for age, As I then said on the floor of the House, I 
was the oldest man on the floor at that time, and under that 
system I would be the most virtuous man on the floor of the 
House. [Applause.] I stand by that doctrine now. 

It has been stated here that $72 a month for soldiers at 
the soldiers’ homes is too much, I haye numerous letters from 
the Sandusky Home and the National Home at Dayton, Ohio, 
to the effect that if these soldiers are given $72 a month they 
will abandon the home and live where they have old comrades 
and friends and where they will have the touch of children, 
[Applause.] 

My time is limited, but I wish to say that when I put through 
the service bill—the $1 a day pension bill—it was said on the 
floor of the House that I would get the largest pension of any 
man on the floor. There were present a number of soldiers on 
the floor then. I said at that time that if they passed that bill 
I would never apply for a pension, I was the most disinter- 
ested man in the world. I never did apply. [Applause.] I 
said, “I will take care of myself,” and I proceeded to take 
care of myself. I want to say that same thing now; but when 
I get old I may change my mind. [Applause.] 

he SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Funner] to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds haying voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar bill, H. R. 
7963, will be laid on the table, 

There was no objection. 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report No. 190 on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 70) to provide for the representation 
of the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American Committee 
on Mlectrical Communications, to be held in Mexico City beginning 
March 27, 1924. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this joint resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr: Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fatrcoump] 
what is the estimated cost of this? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Thirty-three thousand dollars, 
of that will be paid in salaries, but only for expenses. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why will $38,000 be needed? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The report itemizes how the disbursements 
will be made. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many are going to this meeting? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The delegation is Limited to three. Then 
they will have stenograpliers, a secretary, and experts, but it is 
purposed that the experts and all the employees who will be sent 
down there will be officials, so that no salaries will be paid, 
excepting as specifically mentioned in the report, The per diem 
allowance of $13,680 contemplates a per diem of $12 to the dele- 
gates, a per diem of $10 to the secretaries and technical experts, 
and a per diem of $6 to the interpreters and stenographers, all 
in lieu of subsistence. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman state exactly what benefit 
we are hoping to derive from this expenditure of $33,000? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I would rather have that told by the Sec- 
retary of State, and I will ask that the letter from the Secretary 
of State to Congress be read. 

The SPRAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass Senate Joint Resolution 79, as amended by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 

nd the rules and pass Senate Joint Resolution 79, which 
the Clerk will report. A 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 79) to provide for the representation of 
the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American Committee 
on Electrical Communications to be held tn Mexico City in 1924 
Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 

out of any money iu the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 


No part 
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of $33,000, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
State, to defray the cost of representation of the United States at 
the meeting of the Inter-American Committee on Blectrical Commu- 
nication to be held in Mexico City, Mexico, in 1924: Provided, hotw- 
ever, That the principal delegates shall not excecd three in number 
and shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate: Provided further, That no person engaged in 
any private business related to the subject matter of said meeting 
shall be appointed as delegate, technical expert, secretnury, or assistant 
secretary, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BLANTON. I demand a second, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPHAKER. Is there any member of the committee op- 
posed to the bill who desires to demand a second? The gentle- 
man from Texas demands a second. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that a second may be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unanl- 
mous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read 
the communications from the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewlth a report by the Secretary of State concerning a 
meeting of the Inter-American Wlectrical Communications Committee, 
which will open at the City of Mexico on March 27, 1924, pursuant to 
a recommendation adopted by the Fifth International Conference of 
American States held at Santiago, Chile, March 25 to May 3, 1923. 
I request of Congress legislation authorizing an appropriation of 
$33,000, of so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purposes of 
participation by the Government of the United States in the said 
meeting, in the manner recommended by the Secretary of State. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

The WAITE HOUSE; 

Washington, February 7, 1924. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The Fifth International Conference of American States held at 
Santiago, Chile, from March 25 to May 8, 1928, adopted a resolution 
reading in part as follows: 


“To recommend to the States belonging to the Pan American 
Union that in regulating their electrical communications they be 
guided by the following general principles: 

1. International electrical communications are intrinsically a 
public utility and therefore should be under supervision of the 
Governments concerned. 

2. Internal electrical communications, in so far as they affect 
or form a part of international communications, should be under 
Government supervision, 

3. In exercising such supervision the Governments should be 
guided by the principle of maximum efficiency in communications. 

t4. Hlectrical communications for the use of the public, either 
national or international, should be open to all alike without dis- 
crimination of any kind, 

Second. To establish under the name of Inter-American Com- 
mittee on BRlectrical Communications an inter-American technical 
committee to study the cooperation which might be established 
between the American States with regard to electrical communica- 
tions, which committee shall be composed of not more than three 
delegates from each State member of the Pan American Union 
and shall meet at the time and the place which the governing 
board of the Pan American Union may determine. 

“1. The Inter-American Committee on WBlectrical Communica- 
tions shall study the best manner of applying, within each State, 
the general principles included in paragraph 1 of this resolution 
and shall draft-conventions in which the principle of equity and 
due proportion in rates ‘shall be recognized and which shall pro- 
vide for uniformity in the rules of inter-American electrical com- 
munications, including radio, submarine cables, land telegraph 
lines, and land and submarine telephone lines. 9 

„2. The meetings of the Inter-American Committee on Hlee- 
trical Communications shall not Jast more than three months from 
the date of the first meeting. ‘The conclusions at which it may 
arrive shall be presented to the governing board of the Pan 
American Union, so that this board may submit same to the 
consideration of the States which compose the Pan American 
Union.” 


In pursuance of the second section of the resolution, the governing 
board of the Pan American Union, at its regular session of November 7 
Jast, agreed to have the meeting of the Inter-American Committee on 
Electrical Communications meet in the Mexican Republic. This de- 
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cision being acceptable to the Mexican Government, that Government 
has designated the City of Mexico and March 27, 1924, as the place 
and time for the meeting of the committee, and has extended to the 
Goyernment of the United States a courteous and formal invitation to 
appoint delegates to represent it at the meeting of the said committee. 

The Department of State understands that practically all the Latin- 
American Governments will participate in this meeting; and the sub- 
ject matter to be considgred would seem to be of such importance to 
the interests of the United States as to necessitate this Government 
being well represented in the meeting. The delegation should be com- 
posed of 8 delegates, 6 technical experts, 1 secretary, 1 assistant 
secretary, 2 interpreters (to be obtained in Mexico City), 2 Spanish- 
English stenographers (to be obtained in Mexico City), and 2 stenog- 
raphers (to be taken from Washington). 

I have the honor, therefore, to recommend that the Congress be 
requested to authorize an appropriation of $33,000, ar so much thereof 
as mny be necessary, for the purposes of United States representation 
at the meeting of the Inter- American Committee on Electrical Com- 
munications at Mexico City on March 27, 1924. 

This estimate of appropriation is based on the possible duration of 


the meeting for three months, and is itemized as follows: 
of D Ane .. 82, 500 
Salarion of 2 83 and 4 stenographexs . 3, 600 
Hotel accommodations for personnel and office rooms 4,110 
Per ülem . ~~~ —~~----=- 18, 680 
Railway and Pullman fares . a ee 
Miscellaneous (including 8 ‘entertaining, and printing) — 5, 096 
r ðVWwmü RP AL eR LR re terns Eee. — 33, 000 


The per diem allowance of 513/680 contemplates a per diem of 612 
to the delegates; a per diem of $10 to the secretaries and technical 
experts; and a per diem of $6 to the interpreters and stenographers, all 
in lieu of subsistence, 

I inclose a copy of a letter from the Director of the Budget stating 
that the request is not in conflict with the financial program of the 
President. 

Respectfully submitted. 

4 CHARLES E. Hens. 

DEPARTMENT or STATE, 

Washington, February d, Bip. 
BUREAU or THE BUDGET, 
Washington, January 25, 192}. 

Myr Ernie Sie. TET have your letter of January 23, 1924, 
imclosing a copy of a proposed report to the President requesting that 
he recommend to Congress the authorization of an appropriation in 
the sum of $83,000, or so much ‘thereof as may be necessury, for the 
purposes of United States representation at the meeting af the Inter 
American Committee on Electrical Communiestions to open at Mexico 
City on March 27, 1924, and asking whether ‘the proposed action is in 
harmony with ‘the ‘financial policy of the President. 

It gives ame pleasure to advise you that the proposed request fer 
legislation autherizing an ‘appropriation of $33,000 tor the purpose 
stated is mot in eonflict with tho Muaidat propan of 4e Eriimt 

Sincerely ‘yours, 


The — ov Prats. 


H. M. Loxp, Director. 


APRIL 2, 1924. 

My Dnan Ma. Pon rin; On February 7, 1924, the President transmitted 
to the Congress a report which I had sent to him under date of Febru- 
ary 1, concerning the meeting of the Inter-American Klectrical Com- 
munications Conunittee to be held at the city of Mexico, and requested 
of Congress legislation authorizing an apprepriation of $33,000, or 
so much thereof as might be necessary, for the-purposes of participation 
by this Government in the said meeting. A joint resolution autherizing 
the appropriation ef this sum forthe purposes mentioned passed the 
Senate on March 11, 1924. 

The date for the meeting was originally set for March 27, 1924, but 
has been postponed and dt is expected that it will now take place in 
Mexico City on May .27, 1924. I understand that practically all the 
Latin-American governments will participate in this meeting, and 1 
consider the subject matter which will be discussed there to be of .the 
greatest importance to the interests of the United States. I am sure 
that you will agree with me that if this Government is to be properly 
represented at the meeting in question early steps should be taken Jook- 
ing to the appointment of the principal delegates and technical advisers, 
in order that they may meet and eansider together the problema to he 
dealt with at the meeting, aud that arrangements should be made for 
the proper housing and functioning of the delegation. Such steps can 
not, of course, be taken until Congress has authorized ibe appropriation 
requested. I am therefore writing to you in order to bring to your 

attention the urgency of the matter, with the hope that it may be possi- 
ble to expedite the consideration of this proposed . 
I am, my dear Mr, PORTER, 
Very sincerely yours, _ 
CHARLES E, HUGHES. 
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Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. -Cuuspprom). The gentle- 
man has used 10 minutes of his time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have asked a number of 
prominent Members of this House to tell us something about 
the necessity for this resolution, but I can not find any 
who can tell me. I motice that the chairman of our great 
Appropriations Committee has just asked for the report, to that 
he may find out semething about it. It behooves him to dind ot 
something about it, because he must furnish this money. 

I want to ask the ed gentlemen from New Tork 
to tell ms who is going down bere to Mexico on this trip. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I will answer that by saying this: It 18 
understoed that only officials who are already in the pay of 
the Government will go. 

Mr. BLANTON. What officials? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The officials who will be, of course, desig- 
peen appropriately by the department. 

BLANTON. And the gentleman does not know who 
ay ‘are? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Qf course mat. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought so. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, Nor would it occur to the igentieman 
from New York to ask the Secretary of State in advance whom 
the President would appoint, 

Mr. BLANTON. If I had been on the committee, I would 
have asked those questions and I would have found ont. 

Mr. FATROHILD. Of course, the gentleman from ‘Texas—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not yield except when I ask a question. 
My question has been answered, and I do not yield further. 


Now, I want to show you something about the extravagance 

on can not change it by your 
You can not cut one penny. off of this resolution calling 
ture of $33,000 Veg eg ae er think it was 


l 
i 
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Mr. MADDEN. We may be able to cut something off when 
we appropriate. 
„ BLANTON. Not if the House now anthorises it? 

Ar. MADDEN Ou yon 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman from Illinois is too geod 
ERED EA ORE FE PATA AE CareerOne ee 
a law. 

‘Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. When Congress speaks 
through a law the gentlemam from IIlinols, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, always furnishes the money.. 

I want to show you the extravagance in this resolutien, this 
junketing trip, mostly, and we do not ewen know. whe the 
Junketeers are. Here is the salary of the secretary of the 
delegation, in ß 
a man or a woman, The salary of the secretary is fixed at 


Mx. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentieman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Seah ane Sa e gentleman. what 
difference it makes as to the personnel of the commission? 
Are not the merits of the praposition to be determined inde 
pendent of the personnel? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but I am going to show you some- - 


others. 
Mr. Sanaa of Tennessee. Is not the organization 


Mr, TR ae Yes; but in Jump sums, For instance, the 
salary, of the secretary is $2,500; the salary of the interpreters 
and stenographers is fired at $3,600; the hotel accommodations 
are $4,110; and the per diem allowance is $13,680. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman can be sure 
it will all be used? 
Mr. BLANTON, Oh, ves, and it will be appropriated, too, 
every dollar of this $83,000, 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, The gentleman from Texas wants to be 
air? 

„Mr. Just wait a minute. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I know the gentleman wants to be fair; 
he wants to be fair to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it 15 going to save time I will yield. 
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Mr. FAIRCHILD. The gentleman stated that the per diem 
allowance is $13,680, but the gentleman neglected to state 
what immediately follows that item, namely, that it is all 
in lieu of subsistence and they are not to receive any salaries. 
Mr. BLANTON. Now, wait a minute. I was reading right 
down the column without skipping a word. Let us see 
whether I was fair. I read “per diem allowance $18,680” and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Farrcuip] said I did not 
read what follows. Here is what follows in the next line: 
e e and Pullman fares $4,104." Was I skipping any- 

ng 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. No; but one thing at a time. You were 
referring to an item of $13,680. Here is the statement about 
that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to yield further. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is the gentleman from New York who is 
wrong. I am going to read this column over consecutively and 
I will not skip a word. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Read the explanatory paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will read that when I get ready. The 
` gentleman is not going to make my speech for me. I am going 
to make my own 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. You want to make an accurate speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. My speech is accurate. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen must not interrupt without get- 
ting consent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, the gentleman should not, Mr. 
Speaker; but the gentleman is a rather new Member and will 
learn after a while. [Laughter.] 

I am going to read this column over, and I am not going to 
skip one word and you can see whether I read correctly. 
Salary of secretary of delegation, $2,500; salaries of two inter- 
preters and four stenographers, $3,600; hotel accommodations 
for personnel and office rooms, $4,110; per diem allowance, 
$13,680; railway and Pullman fares, $4,104; miscellaneous—in- 
cluding stationery, entertaining; I want you to get that, en- 
tertaining” and printing—$5,006; making a total of $33,000. 

J am going to let the gentleman from New York [Mr. FAIR- 
CHILD] read all the explanatory notes he wants. I have read 
all that is in this column of $33,000. 

Do you know how these resolutions are prepared? Do you 
think the President sent this to us? No. There are always a 
few friends of ours connected with the Government in the ex- 
ecutive departments who have planned this trip down to 
Mexico. They have gone to the President and had him sign 
this little note to us. They knew that was necessary to get 
this bill passed. They have had Mr. Secretary Hughes send 
his little letter to Congress saying it is necessary, and they 
knew that the first thing the gentleman from Illinois [Ms 
Mappen] would ask them for was an indorsement from the 
Budget. So they went to General Lord and got his indorse- 
ment, and the thing is now fixed, and they bring it up here 
under a suspension of the rules, without even the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee knowing anything about it, with- 
out even the minority leader knowing anything about it, with- 
out any of the membership, except a little handful, knowing 
anything about it, and they expect us to swallow it like we do 
everything else they bring on the floor. I am not going to 
do it. I am going to have enough nerve to get up here 
and protest against this continual spending. You say, Oh, 
the President indorses it.” He has indorsed about a three 
and a half billion dollar administration, has he not? Be- 
cause every bill that is taking that three and a half billion 
dollars out of the Treasury has been signed by the Presi- 
dent, and it would probably have been the same if there 
had been a Democratie President. Presidents sign things lots 
of times that are stuck under their noses by prominent politi- 
cians under a demand, which under ordinary circumstances 
they would not sign at all, and somebody ought to get up here 
and protest against it if we are ever going to stop such ex- 
penditures. Every time they bring a resolution in here that 
takes $33,000 out of the Treasury, that even smacks of a pos- 
sible junket, I am going to get up here and protest against it. 
And after a while we are going to stop it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. BLAN TON) —-ayes 58, noes 20. 

So two-thirds having voted in fayor thereof, the bill was 
passed. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report No. 229 on the Con- 
sent Calendar. | 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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H. J. Res. 237, directing the Secretary of the Interior to withhold 
his approval of the adjustment of the Northern Pacifie land grants, 
and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to withhold his approyal of the adjustnrent of the Northern Pacific 
land grants, and for other purposes 
Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed 

to withhold until March 4, 1927, his approval of the adjustment of 

the Northern Pacific land grants under the act of July 2, 1864, and 
the joint resolution of May 31, 1870, and he is also hereby directed 
to withhold the issuance of any further patents and muniments of 
title under the said act and the said resolution or any legislative 
enactments supplemental thereto or connected therewith until after 

Congress shall have made a full and complete inquiry into the said 

land grants and the acts: supplemental thereto for the purpose of 

considering legislation to meet the respective rights of the Northern 

Pacific Railroad Co. and Its successors and the United States in the 

premises: Provided, That this act shall not prevent the adjudication 

of any claims arising under the public land laws where the claimants 
are not seeking title through the grants to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Co., or its successors, or any acts in modification thereof or 
supplemental thereto: Provided further, That the inhibition against 
the approval of said land grants and the issuance of patents and 

Mmuniments of title thereunder shall terminate on March 4, 1927, 

unless on said date said land grants and the proceedings thereunder 

are being adjudicated in the courts, in which event the approval of 
said land grants and the issuance of patents and muniments of title 
shall await the final adjudication thereof. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to advise 
Congress of the status of the said Northern Pacific land grants, recom- 
mending such action as he belleyes right and proper for the further 
adjustment thereof. 

Sec. 3. That a joint committee of both Houses of Congress Is hereby 
created to be composed of four Members of the Senate to be appointed 
by the President thereof, and four Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker of that body. Any vacancy 
occurring on the committee shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. The said committee is hereby empowered and 
directed to make a thorough and complete investigation of the land 
grants of the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. and its successor, the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co., under the act of July 2, 1864 (18 Stat. L. p. 
865), and the joint resolution of May 31, 1870 (16 Stat. L. p: 378), 
and any other acts of Congress supplemental thereto or connected there- 
with, and the facts and the law pertaining thereto and arising there- 
from, and to report to Congress its conclusions and recommendations 
based thereon. Said committee or any subcommittee theerof is hereby 
empowered to sit and act during the session or recess of Congress or 
of either House thereof; to require by subpmna or otherwise the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of books, documents, and papers; 
to take the testimony of witnesses under oath; to obtain documents. 
papers, and other information from the several departments of the Gov- 
ernment or any bureau thereof; to employ stenographers to take and to 
make a record of all evidence taken and received by the committee and 
to keep a record of its proceedings; to have such evidence, record, and 
other matter required by the committee printed and suitably bound; and 
to employ such assistance as may be deemed necessary. The chairman 
of the committee or any member thereof may administer oaths to wit- 
nesses. Subpenas for witnesses shall be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or the chairman of any subcommittee 
thereof. And in case of disobedience to a subpœna this committee may 
invoke the aid of any court of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia within the jurisdiction of which any inquiry may be carried 
on by said committee in requiring the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses, and the production of books, papers, and documents under 
the provisions of this resolution. And any such court within the 
jurisdiction of which the inquiry under this resolution is being carried 
on may in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena issued on 
any person under authority of this resolution issue an order requiring 
such person to appear before said committee and produce books and 
papers, if so ordered, and give evidence touching the matter in ques- 
tion, and any failure to obey such order of the court may. be punished 
by such court as a contempt thereof. Every person who, haying been 
summoned as a witness by authority of said committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, willfully makes default, or who having appeared refuses 
to answer any question pertinent to the investigation herein authorized, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 and imprisonment for 
not more than one year. 

The sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
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not otherwise appropriated, to pay the necessary expenses of said joint 
committee, the sum to be disbursed by the secretary of the committee 
upon youchers to be approved by the chairman of the committee. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 28, strike out the word “four” and insert the word 
“five”; page 2, line 25, strike out the word “four” and insert the 
word “five”; page 8, Jine 16, after the word “ thereof,” insert the 
words “in the District of Columbia or elsewhere in the United States.“ 


The SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Stix Norr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


COMPENSATION OF LEGISLATIVE OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass H. R. 8262, a bill to fix the compensation of officers 
and employees of the legislative branch of the Government. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold that just a moment and give me permission to 
make an announcement? I desire, Mr. Speaker, to announce 
for the benefit of many Members who are interested, that the 
petition to withdraw the Barkley bill from the committee has 
received the necessary 150 signatures. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 8262, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8262) to fix the compensation of officers and employees 
of the legislative branch of the Government 

Be it enacted, eto. 

Smwerron 1. The following positions and annual (except where speci- 
fled otherwise) rates of compensation are hereby established: 

SENATE 
‘OFFICE OF THE VICK PRESIDENT 

Secretary to the Vice President, $4,200; clerk, $1,940; assistant 

clerk, $2,080; messenger, $1,310. = 
CHAPLAIN 
Chaplain of the Senate, $1,520. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Secretary of the Senate, including compensation as disbursing officer 
of salaries of Senators, and of contingent fund of the Senate, $6,500; 
assistant secretary, Henry M. Rose, $5,500; reading clerk, $4,500; 
financial clerk, $4,500; chief clerk, $3,420; assistant financial clerk, 
$8,600; minute and Journal clerk, $3,600; principal clerk, $3,150; 
librarian, $3,000; enrolling clerk, $3,150; printing clerk, $3,000; 
executive clerk, $2,890; file clerk, chief bookkeeper, and assistant 
Journal clerk, at $2,880 each; first assistant librarian, and keeper of 
stationery, $2,780 each; assistant librarian, $2,150; skilled laborer, 
$1,520; clerks—3 at $2,880 each, 2 at $2,590 each, 1 $2,460, 
1 $2,100, 1 $1,770; assistant keeper of stationery, $2,360; as- 
sistant in stationery room, $1,520; messenger in library, $1,310; 
special officer, $2,150; assistant messenger, $1,520; laborers—3 
at $1,140 each, 3 at 51,010 each, 1 in stationery room, $1,440. 

DOCUMENT ROOM 

Superintendent, $3,500; first assistant, $2,880; 2 

each; skilled laborer, $1,520, 


COMMITTED BMPLOYEBS 

Clerks and messengers to the following committees: Agriculture and 
Forestry—clerk, 83,300; assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, 
$1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Appropriations—clerk, $6,000; 
assistant clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $3,000; 3 assistant clerks, 
at $2,700 each; 2 assistant clerks, at $2,100 ench; messenger, $1,440. 
To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate—clerk, 
83.300; assistant clerk, $1,040; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional 
clerk, $1,520. Banking and Currency—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,150; 2 assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Civil Service—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional 
clerk, $1,520. Claims—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,570; assistant 
clerk, $2,260; 2 assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Commerce—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $2,590; assistant clerk, $2,150, assistant clerk, 
$1,830. Conference Minority of the Senate—clerk, $3,800; assistant 
clerk, $2,150; 2 assistant clerks, at $1,880 each. District of Colum- 
bia—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,480; assistant clerk, $1,830; 
additional clerk, $1,520, Education and Labor—clerk, $3,300; assistant 
clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520, En- 
rolled Bills—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, 


clerks at $1,770 


$1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. 
partments—clerk, $3,300; 
$1,830; 
assistant to the committee, $3,150; assistant clerk, $2,590; assistant 
clerk, $2,460; assistant clerk, $1,940; 2 assistant clerks, at $1,830 
each; 2 experts (1 for the majority and 1 for the minority), at 


Expenditures in the Executive De- 
assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, 
additional clerk, $1,520. Finance—clerk, $3,600; special 


$2,360 each; messenger, $1,520, Foreign Relations—clerk, $3,300; 
assistant clerk, $2,590; assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, $1,830; 
additional clerk, $1,520. Immigration—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,150; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Indian 
Affairs—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,570; assistant clerk, $2,040; 
assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Interoceanie Canals— 
clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, $1,830; addi- 
tional clerk, $1,520. Interstate Commerce—clerk, $3,800; 2 assistant 
clerks, at $2,150 each; assistant clerk, $1,830. Irrigation and Recla- 
mation—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; 
additional clerk, $1,520. Judiciary—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,590; 2 assistant clerks, at $2,150 each; assistant clerk, $1,830. 
library—clerk, $3,300 ; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; 
additional cférk, $1,520. Manufactures—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,040; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Military. 
Affairs—clerk, $8,300; assistant clerk, $2,590; additional clerk, $1,940; 
3 assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Mines and Mining—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional 
clerk, $1,520. Naval Affairs—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,590; 
2 assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Patents—clerk, $3,300; assistant 
clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, 81,520. Pen- 
sions—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,150; 4 assistant clerks, at 
$1,880 each. Post Offices and Post Roads—clerk, $3,300; assistant 
clerk, $2,460; 3 assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Printing—clerk, | 
$3,800; assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional 
clerk, $1,520. Privileges and Blections—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,040 ; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Public Build- 
ings and Grounds—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,840; assistant 
clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Public Lands and Surveys— 
clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, $2,150; 2 
assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Revision of the Laws—clerk, $3,300; 
assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. 
Rules—clerk, $3,300, to include full compensation for the preparation 
biennially of the Senate Manual under the direction of the Committee 
on Rules; 2 assistant clerks, at $2,150 each; assistant clerk, $1,830; 
additional clerk, $1,520. ‘Territories and Insular Possessions—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional 
clerk, $1,520. 
CLERICAL ASSISTANCE TO SENATORS 


Clerical assistance to Senators who are not chairmen of the com- 
mittees specifically provided for herein, as follows: Seventy clerks at 
$3,300 each, 70 assistant clerks at $1,940 each, and 70 assistant 
clerks at $1,830 each. Such clerks and assistant clerks shall be ex 
officio clerks and assistant clerks of any committee of which their 
Senator is chairman. 

Seventy-one additional clerks at $1,520 each, 1 for each Senator 
having no more than 1 clerk and 2 assistant clerks for himself or for 
the committee of which he is chairman. 


OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEHPER 


Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper, $6,500; Assistant Doorkeeper, 
$4,200; Acting Assistant Doorkeeper, $4,200; 2 floor assistants, at 
$3,600 each; messengers—5 (acting as assistant doorkeepers, includ- 
ing 5 for minority), at $2,150 each; 88 (including 1 for minority), at 
$1,770 each; 1, $1,810; 1 at card door, $1,940; clerk on Journal work 
for CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to be selected by the official reporters, 
$2,800; storekeeper, $2,740; stenographer In charge of furniture ac- 
counts and records, $1,520; upholsterer and locksmith, $1,770; cabinet- 
maker, $1,520; 3 carpenters, at $1,890 each; janitor, $1,520; 5 skilled 
laborers, at $1,310 each; laborer in charge of private passage, $1,340; 
8 female attendants in charge of ladies’ retiring rooms, at $1,240 each; 
8 attendants to women's toiftt rooms, Senate Office Building, at $1,010 
each; telephone operators—chlief, $2,040; 4, at $1,200 each; night op- 
erator, $1,010; telephone page, $1,010; laborer in charge of Senate 
toilet rooms in old library space, $950; press gallery—superintendent, 
$2,740; assistant superintendent, $1,840; messenger for service to 
press correspondents, $1,240; laborers—3, at $1,100 each; 34, at, 
$1,010 each; 21 pages for the Senate Chamber, at the rate of $3.30 
per day each, during the session. . 

Police force for Senate Office Building under the Sergeant at Arms: 
Sixteen privates, $1,360 each; special officer, $1,520. 


3 POST OFFICE 


Postmaster, $2,740; chief clerk, $2,150; 8 mail carriers and 1 wagon 
master, at $1,520 each; 8 riding pages, at $1,220 each. 
FOLDING ROOM 


Superintendent, $1,940; foreman, $1,940; assistant, $1,730; clerk, 
$1,520; folders—7 at $1,310 each; 7 at $1,140 each. 
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CapiTron Poticn 


Captain, $2,150; 8 lieutenants, at $1,520 each; 2 special officers, at 
$1,520 each; 8 sergeants, at $1,410 each; 44 privates, at $1,860 each. 
Joint COMMITTER ON PRINTING 
Clerk, $4,000; inspector, $2,490; stenographer, $1,740. 

OFFIC OF ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Architect of the Capitol, $6,000; chief clerk and accountant, $3,150; 
civil engineer, $2,770; construction draftsman, $2,360; 2 clerks, at 
$1,520 each; laborers—2 at $1,010 each, 2 at §950 each; forewoman 
of charwomen, $760; 21 charwomen, at $410 each; 48 eleyator con- 
ductors, at $1,520 each. 


HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
OFFICE OF THE SPEAKER 


Secretary to the Speaker, $4,200; clerk to the Speaker's table, 
$8,600, and for preparing Digest of the Rules, $1,000 per annum; 
clerk to the Speaker, $1,940; messenger to the Speaker's table, $1,520; 
messenger to the Speaker, $1,440. 

CHAPLAIN 
Chaplain of the Honse of Representatives, $1,520. 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK 


Clerk of the House of Representatives, including compensation as 
disbursing officer of the contingent fund, $6,500; journal clerk, and two 
reading clerks, at §4,200 each; disbursing clerk, $3,570; tally clerk, 
$3,470 ; file clerk, $3,420; enrolling clerk, $3,200 and $1,000 additional 
so long as the position is held by the present incumbent; property 
custodian and superintendent of furniture and repair shop, who shall 
be a skilled cabinetmaker or upholsterer and experienced in the con- 
struction and purchase of furniture, $3,600; two assistant custodians 
at $3,000 each; chief bill clerk, $8,150; assistant enrolling clerk, 
$2,880; assistant to disbursing clerk, $2,780; stationery clerk, $2,570; 
Hibrarian, $2,460; assistant librarian, $2,240; assistant file clerk, 
$2,250 ; assistant librarian, and assistant journal clerk, at $2,150 each; 
elerks—one 52,150; three at $2,020 each; bookkeeper, and assistant in 
disbursing office, at $1,940 exch; four assistants to chief bill clerk, 
at $1,830 each; stenographer to the Clerk, $1,730; locksmith and type 
writer repairer, $1,620; messenger and clock repairer, $1,520; assistant 
in stationery room, $1,520; three messengers, at $1,410 each; stenog- 
rapher to Journal clerk, $1,310; nine telephone operators, at $1,200 
each; three session telephone operators, at $100 per month each; sub- 
stitute telephone operator, when required, at 83.30 per day; labor- 
ers—three at $1,200 each, nine at $1,010 each. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


+ Clerks, messengers, and janitors, to the following committees; Ac- 
counts—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,310. — 
culture —clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,310. p- 
propriations—clerk, $5,000, and $1,000 additional so long as the posi- 
tion is held by the present incumbent; assistant clerk, $4,000; six 
assistant clerks, at $3,000 each; assistant clerk, $2,440; janitor, $1,440. 
Banking and Ourrency—<lerk, $2,860; assistant clerk, $1,520, janitor, 
$1,010. Census—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Claims—clerk, $2,880; 
assistant clerk, $1,520; janitor, $1,010. Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures—clerk, $2,860; janitor, $1,010. Disposition of Useless Executive 
Papers—clerk, 82,360. District of Columbia—clerk, $2,880; assistant 
clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,010. Education—clerk, $2,860. Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress—clerk, 
$2,360, Elections No. 1—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Elections No. 
2—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Elections No. 8—clerk, 82,360; jaui- 
tor, $1,010. Eurolled Bills—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010, Flood Con- 
trol—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Foreign Affairs—clerk, $2,880; 
assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,010. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tlon—clerk, 2,300; janitor, $1,010. Indian Affairs—clerk, $2,880; as- 
sistant clerk, $2,150 ; Janitor, $1,010. Industrial Arts and Expositions 
clerk, $2,360 ; janitor, $1,010. Insular ‘Affairs—clerk, $2,360; janitor, 
$1,010. Interstate and Foreign Commerge—clerk, $2,880; additional 
clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, $1,880; janitor, 81.310. Irrigation and 
Reclamation—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Invalid Pensions—clerk, 
$2,880; stenographer, $2,560; assistant clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,240. 
Judiciary—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,940; janitor $1,240. La- 
bor—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Library—clerk, $2,360; Janitor, 
31.010. Merchant Marine and Fisheries—clerk, $2,360 ; janitor, $1,010. 
Military Affairs—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,830; janitor, $1,310. 
Mines and Mining—clerk, $2,860; janitor, $1,010. Naval Affairs— 
clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,830; janitor, $1,310. Patents—clerk, 
$2,260; janitor, $1,010. Pensions—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, 
$1,940; janitor, $1,010. Post Office and Post Roads—clerk, $2,880; 
assistant clerk, $1,730; janitor, 81,310. Printing—clerk, $2,360; jani- 
tor, $1,310. Public Buildings and Grounds—clerk, $2,880; assistant 
clerk, $1,520; janitor, $1,010. Public Lands—clerk, $2,360; assistant 
clerk, $1,520; janitor, $1,010. Civil Service—clerk, $2,360; janitor, 
$1,010. Revision of the Laws—clerk, $3,000; janitor, $1,010. Rivers 
and Harbors—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,310. 
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Roads—clerk, $2,300; janitor, $1,010. Rules —elerk, $2,360; assistant 
clerk, $1,830; janitor, $1,010. Territories—<lerk, $2,360; janitor, 
$1,010. War Claims—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,520; janitor, 
$1,010. Ways and Means—clerk, $3,600; assistant clerk and stenog- 


rapher, $2,360; assistant clerk, $2,250; janitors—one $1,310, one 
$1,010. World War Veterans Legislation—clerk, $2,880; assistant 
clerk, $2,150, 


OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS 


Sergeant at Arms, $6,500; Deputy Sergeant at Arms, $2,880; cashier, 
$4,000 ; two bookkeepers, at $2,640 each; Deputy Sergeant at Arms in 
charge of pairs, $2,150; pair clerk and messenger, $2,150; messenger, 
$1,780; stenographer and typewriter, $1,200; skilled laborer, $1,140. 

Police force, House Office Building, under the Sergeant at Arms; 
Lieutenant, $1,520; 19 privates, at $1,360 each. 

OFFICE OF THE DOORKEEPER 


Doorkeeper, $5,000; speclal employee, $2,040; superintendent of 
House press gallery, $2,240; assistant to the superintendent of the 
House press gallery, $1,520; janitor, $2,040; messengers—17 at $1,500 
each, 14 on soldiers’ roll at $1,520 each; laborers—17 at $1,010 each, 
2 known as cloakroom men at $1,140 each, 8 known as cloakroom .men, 
1 at $1,010, and 7 at $890 each; 2 female attendants in ladies' re- 
tiring rooms at $1,440 each; superintendent of folding room, $2,880; 
foreman of folding room, $2,340; chief clerk to superintendent of fold- 
ing room, $2,150; three clerks at $1,940 each; janitor, $1,010; laborer, 
$1,010; 31 folders, at $1,200 each; shipping clerk, $1,520; 2 drivers, 
at $1,140 each; 2 chief pages at $1,740 each; 2 telephone pages, at 
$1,440 each; 2 floor managers of telephones (1 for the minority) at 
$2,400 each; assistant messenger. in charge of telephones, $1,820; 42 
pages during the session at $3.30 per day each; laborer, $1,100; super- 
intendent of document room, $3,050; assistant superintendent of docu- 
ment room, $2,460; clerk, $2,040; assistant clerk; $1,940; 8 assistants 
at $1,600 each; janitor, $1,220; messenger to pressroom, $1,310, 

SPECIAL AND MINORITY BMPLOXYBES 


Special employee (Joel Grayson) in the document reom, $2,740. 

Six minority employees at $2,150 each, authorized and named in the 
resolution of December 5, 1923. 

Assistant foreman of the folding room, quthorized in the resolution 
of September 30, 1913, at $4.76 per day. 

Laborer, authorized and named in the resolution of April 28, 1914, 
$1,140. 

Laborer, authorized and named in the resolution of December 19, 1901, 
$1,140. i 

Clerk, under the direction of the Clerk of the House, named in the 
resolution of February 13, 1923; $2,740. 

Successors to any of the emplorees provided for in the five preceding 
paragraphs may be named by the House of Representatives at any time. 

Office of the majority floor leader; Legislative clerk, $3,600; clerk 
$2,880; assistant clerk, $1,880; janitor, 81,310. 

Conference minority: Clerk, $2,880; assistant, clerk, $1,740; janitor, 
$1,310. The foregoing employees to be appointed by the minority leader, 

Two messengers, one in the majority caucùs room, and one in the mi- 
norlty caucus room, to be appointed by the majority and minority whips, 
respectively, at $1,520 each. 7 
POST OFFICE, 

Postmaster, $4,200 ; assistant postmaster, §2,570; registry and money- 
order clerk, $1,830; 34 messengers (including 1 to superintend trans- 
portation of mails) at $1,520 each; substitute messengers and extra 
services of regular: employees, when required, at the rate of not to ex- 
ceed $105 per month each; laborer, $1,010. 

` OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF DEBATES 


Six official reporters of the proceedings and debates of the House, at 
$6,000 each; assistant, $3,000; 6 expert transcribers, at $1,520 each; 
janitor, $1,220. ; 

COMMITTHE STPNOGRAPHERS 

Four stenographers to committees, at $6,000 each; janitor, $1,220. 

CLERK HIRE, MEMBERS, DELEGATES, AND RESIDENT COMMISSIONERS, 

The clerk hire for each Member, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner shall be at the rate of $4,000 per annum, and shall be paid in 
accordance with the act of January 25, 1923 (42 Stat. ch. 43, p. 
1217): Provided, That no person shall receive a salary from such clerk 
hire at a rate in excess of $3,300 per annum. 

Sec, 2. This act shall take effect on July 1, 1924. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPRAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill came up under a mo- 
tion to suspend tlie rules two weeks ago to-day. it provides for 
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a readjustment of the compensation of all the employees in the 
legislative branch of the Government. It includes the clerks to 
Members of the House and the clerks to Members of the Sen- 
ate; it includes committee clerks of both the House and the 
Senate; it includes the watchmen, the Doorkeeper’s force, the 
force of the Architect of the Capitol, and all persons employed 
under legislative jurisdiction. 

The compensation received by clerks to Members of the House 
has been by appropriation $3,200 per annum for each Member. 
In addition to that we have been paying $240 bonus to each 
employee. It has been within the power of House Members to 
employ more than one clerk to be paid out of the $3,200. The 
clerks so employed receiving less than $2,500 per annum have 
been entitled, under the practice, to receive $240 bonus, so 
that a Member employing two clerks receiving a basic com- 
pensation of $3,200 would really be receiving $3,680. ‘There is 
no legislative authority for this. 

The compensation I have just described has all been done by 
annual appropriation. I think the only legislative authority 
for compensation of clerks to Members is $1,500 per annum. 
If this bill fails the Appropriations Committee will feel com- 
pelled to go back in making the appropriations to $1,500 for 
each Member's clerk hire. If the bill passes it will give $4,000 
for each Member's clerk hire except in cases where only one 
clerk is to be employed, and in that case it will carry $3,300. 
There will be no bonus to be paid to them. It would be a 
maximum and minimum. 

We have heard it complained that Senators draw very much 
more compensation for clerk hire than Members of the House. 
It is true they do, and I also say that they should. There is 
no question about that, but the maximum clerk hire to be paid 
for the chief clerk of any Senator is to be $3,300. In addition 
to the chief clerk there would be three other clerks, and the 
total for clerk hire to Senators is about $7,700. Under this 
bill the total to Senators will be about $8,400. To-day the 
Senator draws 47.4 per cent of all the money appropriated for 
clerk hire, Under this bill a Senator will draw 45.4 per cent, 
so that a Senator would be cut in the amount he could pay be- 
low what he is doing at the present time. 

This bill does not come from the Appropriations Committee. 
It comes from the joint committee authorized by Congress, of 
which I happen to be a member. When we were authorized to 
do this work we immediately proceeded to the task and worked 
as diligently as we knew how for many weeks to adjust this 
compensation. What was the basis of our adjustment? I think 
the House is entitled to know that. You have already had what 
is known as the classification act. That act provided for the 
appointment of a board of three members. That board had the 
power to classify all administrative employees within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The classification of the employees engaged 
in the administrative branches of the Government provided 
that the existing base pay, that is, the base pay for each class 
which existed before the reclassification act was passed, should 
be one of the considerations, to which should be added a $240 
existing annual bonus, and then whatever the per cent might 
amount to would bring them up to the standard fixed under 
the act by the Classification Board. It so happens that the 
average per cent of increase fixed by the Classification Board 
to the existing base pay and the bonus for employees engaged 
in the administrative positions of the Government was about 
5 per cent; that is, the base pay of $240 and 5 per cent on the 
aggregate of these two. 

Then the question arose, would the committee that had 
jurisdiction over the adjustment of compensation for the legis- 
lative employees pay these employees more or less than the 
administrative employees were receiving. Our committee de- 
cided, very properly, I think, that the people employed in the 
legislative branch of the Government should receive as good 
treatment and as high compensation as those who are engaged 
in the other branches of the Government service. This bill 
provides for all employees the existing base pay, the bonus 
where the bonus applies, and about 8 per cent above the ag- 
gregate of these two. But where the compensation is $4,500 
or more the committee made no increase whatever. And more 
than that, wherever a person in the legislative service received 
an inerease in compensation within the last year or two no 
incréase whatever was granted in such case. 

The joint committee felt that if a man had influence enough 
to get his compensation increased he was fortunate, and that 
he had been drawing increased compensation a year in ad- 
vance of his fellows. Therefore we felt that he ought not to 
get any increase under this bill, and the committee recom- 
mends no increase in such cases. 

We submit the work of the committee as a reasonably fair 
business conclusion of a subject to which was given both 


painstaking care and consideration in the preparation of the 
report and the bill which is now before the House for its con- 
sideration. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a pretty dificult propo- 
sition when one fellow is forced into the lead all of the time 
to oppose such bills as this. Somebody ought to say something 
against this bill. This is not the kind of a bill that ought 
to be brought up under suspension of the rules, which pre- 
vents all amendments from being offered. It is not the kind 
of a bill that the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MabpEx] usually would bring up under those circumstances. 
We voted on this bill two weeks ago and defeated it, and on a 
record vote it lacked one yote of passing. There were 207 
votes for it and 105 votes against it, which was one vote less 
than the necessary two-thirds majority. It is true that if one 
of those 105 had changed over it would haye had a two-thirds 
majority and would have passed. So that it was the vote of 
one man that stopped it and everyone of those 105 men may 
claim the Monor—and it was an honor—of stopping a bill like 
this from passing under suspension of the rules. : 

I understand that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN } 
is using psychology in bringing this bill up again to-day. It Is 
the first time since I have been in Congress that within two 
weeks after the House killed å bill it is brought up again. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
One reason I am bringing it up now is this 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, please do not take up my time, be- 
cause I can not get any more, Gentlemen know the psychology 
that he is using. Our clerks and secretaries are getting a 
bonus now, and on July 1 that bonus will stop, and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] knows that we know that, 
and he knows that we know that our allowance for clerk hire 
in this bill has been raised, and the word has been passed 
out among us that if we kill this bill at this time our friend 
from Illinois is going to let us go to, and is not going to bring 
this bill up any more this session. That sword is being held 
over us here to force us into voting for a bill that we do not 
think ought. to be brought up under suspension of the rules. 
I am not going to vote for it, and I am going to see to it that 
the gentleman has a roll call on this bill and I am going to 
see that every man who votes for it goes on record for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Every man that votes for it will be on rec- 
ord. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, I think everyone of us ought to be 
on record every time we vote on anything, so that the people 
may find out which of us are voting right and which of us are 
yoting wrong. I wish it were so that on every bill that comes 
on this floor for passage we could have a record vote so that we 
could go down in black and white “yea” and “nay,” and let 
the people know exactly how we are voting on the various 
measures. I imagine if that were so some bills would not be 
passed. 

I know that Members hate to lose this bonus. I know that 
we are worked very hard in our offices. I know there is a 
strong temptation here to Members to save their clerks and 
their office hire this bonus, and I do not think it is fair to put 
us in that sort of situation where we either have to deprive 
them of it or vote for a bill like this under suspension of the 
rules. Why can not the gentleman from Illinois and the steer- 
ing committee of this House arrange to take this bill up under 
the regular rules of the House and give us a chance to amend 
it where we see fit, and change the items and iron out the in- 
equalities and inequities that exist in the bill? Why does he 
not do that? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was 
under consideration two weeks ago I explained my reason for 
opposition to it at some length. I do not care to repeat those 
reasons now, and unless some gentleman desires time I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as there is going to 
be a point of no quorum made in any event, I make that point 
of order now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, do not do that. We will not have any 
record vote if the gentleman does that, and he knows it. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I do not. A sufficient number can de- 
mand a record vote. Members should be here to hear this 


debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Abernethy Doyle * “Lehtbach Sanders, Ind, 
Anderson Drane Little Sanders, N. T. 
Andrew Logan Schall 
Anthony Edmonds Lace sot 
Bacharach Favret McCiintic ears, Fla. 
Barkley ha — 9 Shreve 
Bell Galitvan Sullivan 
Bixler Geran Magee, Pa. Swoope 
Black, N. X. Goldsborough Merritt Taber 
Jan Green, Iowa Michaelson Taylor, Colo. 
Brand, Ga. Griest Miller, aope 
Britten Grigin Mills Thatcher 
Hammer Morin 
Bulwinkle Hill, Md. Mudd Vare 
ler Howard, Okla, Pai Ward, N. Y, 
Byrnes, S. C. Hull, Tenn Patterson Ward. N. 
pbell Johnson, Wash. Perlman ason 
7 Kahn Phillips Watres 
Clark, Fla. Keller Prall Watson 
. Purnell Weller 
Cole, Ohio Kendall Quayle eish 
1 Kerr 5 Wingo 
gs Kiess Rathbon: Wood 
Curry Knutson Reed, W. Va. Woodruff 
—— Reid, m 15 = — 
Langley Rogers, y: 
8 Larson, Minn Rosenbloom Yates 
Dickstein Lee, Ga. ouse Zihlman 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and eleven Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. "Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the case. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a diyision, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 197, noes 34. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Eleven gentlemen have arisen, not a 
sufficient number, and the yeas and nays are refused. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 


INDIAN LANDS, FORT HALL INDIAN RESERVATION IN IDAHO 


The SPHAKER. The Clerk will call No. 184 on the Consent 
Calendar. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6864) authorizing the use of Indian lands on the Fort- 


Hall Indian Reservation, in Idaho, for reservoir purposes in connection 
with the Minidoka irrigation project. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 2902) with the accompanying amendmenis, 
which I send to the Cierk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass with amendments the Senate bill 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A Dill (S. 2902) authorizing the acquiring of Indian lands on the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation, in Idaho, for reservoir purposes in 
connection with the Minidoka irrigation project 
Be it enacted, etc., That subject to payment being made as provided 

herein, there Is hereby granted to the United States, its successors 

and assigns, for the proposed American Falls Reservoir on the Snake 

River under the Minidoka Federal irrigation project, in Idaho, all 

right, title, and interest the Indians have to the tribal and allotted 

lands withm that section of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation com- 
monly referred to as the Fort Hall Bottoms, which lands will be 
inundated by the impounding of 1,700,000 acre-feet of water within 
said propesed reservoir, together with a 5-foot freeboard, the elevation 

-of which shall be established, using as a basis the 1,500,000 acre-foot 

contour line as shown in what is known as the Dyer-Dietz-Banks 

appraisal of Indian lands dated December 30, 1922, and on file in the 

Department of the Interior subject to the reservation of an easement 

to the Fort Hall Indians to use the said lands for grazing, hunting, 

fishing, and gathering of wood, etc., the same way as obtained prior 
to this enactment, in so far as such uses shall not interfere with the 
use of said lands for reservoir purposes. 

Sc. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to acquire by agreement or condemmation proceedings the 
area of allotted lands described fn section 1, The vaine fixed hy 


agreement with the allottees, and im any case where it may become 
necessary to institute condemnation proceedings for suck purpose, the 
value of the allotment or allotments involved as determined by such 
proceedings, shall be paid out of the sum deposited to the eredit of the 
Fort Hali Indians as provided in section 3 hereof. 

Ssc. 3. That in consideration of the rights granted in section 1 
hereof of both tribal and allotted lands there shali be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Fort Hall Indians 
the total sum of $700,000, which sum shall be taken from moneys 
appropriated for the construction of said reservoir: Provided, That 
the said sum ef §700,000, when so deposited, shall draw interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 

Spc. 4. Should any lands above the 5-foot frecboard, as provided in 
section 1, be damaged on account of the reservoir, the amount of the 
damage shall be determined by a beard consisting of three members— 
twe of which shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior—one 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and one from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the third member, who shall be a disinterested party, to be selected 
by the two so appointed. The amount of damage as fixed by the board 
shall be taken from moneys appropriated for the construction of said 
reservoir and deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Fort Hall Indians. 

Sec. 5. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to 
exceed $100,000 of the money when deposited to the credit of the Fort 
Hali Tribe of Indians for use in relocating, enlarging, and reconstruct- 
ing the main canal of the Fort Hall irrigation project to provide irri- 
gation facilities for Indian lands situated in the southern partion of 
the Fort Hall Reservation, commonly known as the Michaud Flats, 
which amount so expended shall be reimbursed to the tribe by the 
Indians whose lands are benefited on a per acre basis in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe: Provided, That in all cases where the Indian title becomes 
extinguished prior to total reimbursement of the sum assessed against 
any particular allotment the party acquiring title to such allotment 
shall be required to execute an agreement before any water win be“ 
furnished therefor, providing for the payment of construction charges 
assessed against such lands, and for the payment of the annual opera- 
tion and maintenance charges. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? If not, the question 
is on suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

So, two-thirds having voted in faver thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, H. R. 6864 will lie 
on the table. 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF THE DEOUGHT-STRICKEN AREAS OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on Senate Joint Resolution 52, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a con- 
ference report on the joint resolution which the Clerk will 
report by title. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 52, for the relief of the drought-stricken 
farm areas of New Mexico. 


The conference report was read, as follows: 


CONFERENCE BEPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of the drought-stricken 
areas of New Mexico having met, after fult and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to amendments 
numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the 
amendment of the House numbered 4 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

CAARLES B. WARD, 

J. B. ASWELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

©. L. McNary, 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

E. D. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of 
the drought-stricken farm areas in New Mexico, submit the fol- 
lowing written statement in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
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tion agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying eonferenee report: 

On amendment No. 1: Strikes out the preamble of the resolu- 
tion; and the Senate recedes. e 
On amendment No. 2: Strikes out “seed, feed, food, and 

and inserts in lieu thereof seed and feed.” 

On amendment No. 3: Strikes out “expenses” and inserts in 
lieu thereof “ purposes.” 

The effect of these two amendments is to prevent this fund 
from being used in the purehase of food or for farming expenses 
and limits its use to the purchase of seed and feed for actual 
farming purposes; and the Senate recedes on the two amend- 
ments. 

On amendment No, 4: This amendment strikes out a section 
carrying an appropriation of 51,000,000 and a clause making 
that appropriation immediately available, and inserts in lieu 
thereof a new section authorizing an appropriation of $1,000,000; 


and on this amendment the committee in conference have not 
agreed. 

G. N. HA vox, 

O. B. Warp, 

J. B. ASWELL, 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the conferees recede on House amendment No. 4. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the conferees recede on House amendment No. 4. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


APPROPRIATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7220. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
7220, with Mr. Dow. in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7220, whieh the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
PRINTING AND BINDING 


For all printing and binding for the Department of Agriculture, 
including all of ita bureaus, offices, institutions, and services, located 
in Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, $788,000, including the annual 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture, as required by the act approved 
January 12, 1895, and in pursuance of the Joint Resolution No. 18, 
approved March 80, 1906, and also including not to exceed $250,000 
for farmers’ bulletins, which shall be adapted to the interests of the 
people of the different sections of the country, an equal proportion 
of four-fifths of which shall be delivered to or sent out under the 
addressed franks furnished by the Senators, Representatives, and 
Delegates in Congress, as they shall direct, but not including work 
done at- the field printing plants of the Weather Bureau and the 
Forest Service authorized by the Joint Committee on Printing, in 
accordance with the act approved March 1, 1919. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question of the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill, Here are two items in this para- 
graph that involve practically a million dollars for printing for 
the Department of Agriculture. Why should that money be 
appropriated out of the Treasury when the work is done by the 
Government Printing Office, and for all of the expenses of this 
Government Printing Office other appropriations are made out 
of the Treasury? Why should we not merely provide that the 
Agricultural Department shall be permitted to have printing 
done at the Government Printing Office under a certain maxi- 
mum amount without appropriating a million dollars and hav- 
ing the department pay it to the Printing Office and it in turn to 
pay it to the Treasury Department, which it does under the law? 

Mr, MAGEE of New York. We have to appropriate the 
money for this printing, and how it shall be done and who shall 
do it is at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. BLANTON. Iwas merely ealling attention to the archaic 
method we have of duplicating appropriations for the same 
thing. We have a Government Printing Office plant with 4,000 
employees, tely, and we appropriate in another bill 
money to pay every dollar they spend in the operation of 
that plant. We pay the men their salaries, we pay for the 
equipment, we pay for the paper, and other fixtures which they 
use, and then, instead of authorizing the Department of Agri- 
culture to go there and have so much printing done, we make 
another appropriation of nearly a million dollars and turn it 
over to the Agricultural Department and let them go down 
there and pay it to the Printing Office and let the Printing 
Office pay that back into the General Treasury. 

It occurs to me that there is a lot of duplication. It takes lots 
of bookkeeping and it takes lots of clerks to carry on tbat 


bookkeeping. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yleld? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken. The legislative bill simply carries a portion of the 
Salaries for the employees of the Printing Office. That portion 
is only a small percentage, and this printing shop down here 
would only function for a short time if it were not for the 
allocations on each bill, whereby the bureaus and departments 
are to pay ta the printing plant the amount of their printing 
bill, as required under the law. 

Mr, BLANTON, Is the gentleman sure about that? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am pretty sure about it 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been down there several times 
Within the last seven years to find out exactly how the busi- 
ness is handled, and I fing out down there that every dollar 
that comes into that Printing Office is turned into the Federal 
Treasury. Every dollar of it. They do not pay the expenses 
out of their receipts. They depend upon apprepriations that 
the Congress makes for their own expenses, Every dollar that 
they take in down there, as it should be done, is paid into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. How eise could you determine what amount 
of printing each department should have? If you did not do 
that, every department would try to take up all the resources 
of the Printing Office. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman was not listening, I imagine, 
when I opened up this argument. I said that instead of mak- 
ing a double appropriation, we merely ought to authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to have a certain amount of printing 
done at the Government Printing Office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 1 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of tha 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. We could handle it this way: Simply au- 
thorize them to call on the Printing Office and have that much 
printing done. That saves a double appropriation. We eught 
to get out of these archaic methods of handling the Govern- 
ment business. Before the next year’s bill comes I hope the 
committee will investigate, and I am confident that they will 
find out that they can save the Government a whole lot im 
clerk hire and 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am charged with the legisla- 
tive bill. In the legislative bill we appropriate only fer the 
overhead, the Public Printer and certain of his employees, and 
the rest of the employees are paid out of the allotments given to 
these different departments for printing. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman investigates, I am sure ha 
will find out that all these sums are paid by the Government 
Printing Office into the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro ferma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OP EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Salaries: For chief of office and other persenal services in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia in sccordasce with the classification act of 1923, 
$39,188. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moyes to 
strike out the last word, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I would like to get some information. 
I notice this bill is different from the appropriation bill of last 
year in the fact that in nearly all of these bureaus the salaries 
were enumerated and itemized in last year's bill. In this same 
section in last year’s bill you gave salaries to clerks and assist- 
ant clerks, and so forth. Here you insert a lump sum. Why 
do you do that? 

Mr. MAGEN of New York. You are referring to page 2? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

x Mr. MAGEE of New York. That is because of the classifica- 
on act. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is what I wanted to know Is it 
by reason of this classification act that you do not itemize it? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. The same provision here 
identically was incorporated in the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill and the Post Office appropriation bill and each 
of the other appropriation bills. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Hereafter, when the reclassification act 
is permanently established, will these items be set out in detail, 
as heretofore? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I understand that they are likely 
to be. It is not feasible to do so in the present state of the 
work under the classification act. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, This is just a lump-sum appropriation 
to the various bureaus of the department to spend as they 
want to? 

Mr, MAGEE of New York. No. The classification act takes 
care of that. We threshed this question out in Committee of 
the Whole three or four times. I think the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADEN], the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, has explained it on at least two different occasions, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky withdraws 
his pro forma amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For inspection and quarantine works, including all necessary expenses 
for the eradication of scabies in sheep and cattle, the inspection of 
southern cattle, the supervision of the transportation of livestock, and 
the inspection of vessels, the execution of the 28-hour law, the in- 
spection and quarantine of imported animals, including the establish- 
ment and maintenance of quarantine stations and repairs, alterations, 
improvements, or additions to buildings thereon; the Inspection work 
relative to the existence of contagious diseases, and the mallein testing 
of animals, $518,000; Provided, That no part of this sum shall be 
used for the manufacture, preparation, or distribution of blackleg 
vaccine. 


Mr. PEERY. Mr. Chairman, I offer un amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Peery: Page 15, line 1, after the colon, 
strike out the remainder of line 1 and all of lines 2 and 3. 


Mr. PEERY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the words appearing here, which this amendment seeks 
to strike out, are a prohibition against the use of any part of 
this fund of $518,000 by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
manufacture, preparation, or distribution of blackleg vaccine. 

Up to a few years ago the Department of Agriculture devoted 
a-certain amount of money to the manufacture, preparation, 
and distribution of this blackleg vaccine. I understand from 
members of the committee that the position of the committee 
with reference to the continuance of this appropriation is this, 
that other concerns—private concerns—are now engaged in the 
production of this vaccine, and that they are producing a vac- 
cine that is as potent and perhaps more potent than that pro- 
duced by the Department of Agriculture. 

Now, if that be true, I have no quarrel with the principle 
that the Government should not go into business in opposition 
to private enterprise, but this situation confronts the livestock 
producers in my section: The Government vaccine proved to be 
very effective. The vaccine that they now get from the drug 
stores is not effective, and they say it fails to do the work. 

The main thing that we are interested in is to get a vaccine 
that is potent and effective. This disease of blackleg, which 
attacks cattle, is very disastrous, and a great many of the 
eattle are lost on account of it if they are not properly safe- 
guarded against it. 

And a great many cattle are lost if the vaccine is not applied 
and if they are not vaccinated against this disease, 


The object of the amendment I am offering is merely to strike 
out this language and leave it within the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as to whether any part of this fund of 
$518,000 shall be used for the manufacture and preparation of 
this blackleg vaccine, It seems to me, inasmuch as it does not 
mean an increase in the appropriation, that it is but fair to 
the livestock producers to leave this matter to the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and let him determine whether 
any part of it shall be used for that purpose. With that end 
in view I offer this amendment. It seems to me it can not 
hurt the private concerns engaged in its manufacture, because 
if they are producing a vaccine that is potent and-effective, they 
will continue to do so; it simply leayes it within the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture as to whether or not any part 
of this fund shall be used for that purpose. í 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEERY. Yes, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. If this language were stricken 
from the bill, would it not be interpreted by the Department of 
Agriculture as directing them to prepare themselves to furnish 
blackleg vaccine? 

Mr. PEERY, I do not think so, and for this reason: There 
is no prohibition in the bill against the manufacture and prepa- 
ration of any other vaccine. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. But would not the gentleman 
feel that it would direct them to prepare this vaccine and make 
them feel it was their duty to furnish it in case some one else 
did not furnish the proper kind of vaccine? 

Mr. PEERY. My thought is to leave it within the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, and that is what I seek to 
acccomplish by means of this amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The fact that you take out the 
limitation would be interpreted by the department as making 
it mandatory for them to prepare themselves to do the very 
thing they think they should not do. 

Mr. PEERY. Let me ask this question: Lou appropriate a 
eertain amount, $518,000, for inspection and quarantine work 
and for the eradication of certain contagious diseases. Now, 
why should there be a prohibition against one disease and not 
against others? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, Because the other fields haye 
been sufficiently covered and the department thinks this field 
has been sufficiently covered so that they should not engage in 
the manufacture of this vaccine. 

Mr. PEERY. If that be true—and, as I say, I have no quar- 
rel with that principle—no harm could come from the adoption 
of this amendment. I do not think the Government should 
enter into competition with private enterprise provided private 
enterprise is meeting the situation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has expired. Š 

Mr. PEERY. Mr. Chairman, I ask. unanimous consent to 
proceed for one more minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is there 
objection? [After a pause]. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PEERY. But if private enterprise is not producing— 
as the farmers in my section say it is not—a vaccine that will 
accomplish the best results, what is the objection to leaving it 
within the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture as to 
whether or not the department should enter into the manu- 
facture of this vaccine? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEERY. Yes. 5 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman’s amendment, 
simply provides for the striking out of the proviso? 

Mr. PEPRY. Ves. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In my judgment that would not give 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority to have this vaccine 
made, even though he should think it necessary. 

Mr. PEPRY. I think he already has the authority, and it 
would leave it to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
as to whether or not any part should be devoted to that par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman thinks that under the 
law as it now stands, with the proviso stricken ont, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would have authority to produce this 
vaccine if it should be deemed necessary? 

Mr. PEERY. That is what I think; yes, 

Mr. YOUNG. Where is the language which gives him that 
authority? 

Mr. PEERY. Well, this appropriation is carried for the 
purpose of inspection and quarantine work. 


then, 


9 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. As I understand the situation, the 
Department of Agriculture takes the position that it can 
not attempt to manufacture this vaccine unless a very mate- 
rial appropriation is made so that the department can carry it 
on in a large way and compete with commercial organiza- 
tions. Congress determined two years ago that the depart- 
ment should not be given the money with which to do this. 
The hearings on this proposition were very short, but for 
the information of the members of the committee I will read 
a question put by Mr. Anprrson to Doctor Mohler, of the 
Department of Agriculture: 


Mr. ANDERSON; Is It necessary to continue this language to keep 
it up? 

Doctor Monier. I do not think so. We have that understanding 
that we are not going to go into It any further. 


Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RUBBY. To what language does the gentleman. refer? 

Mr. MAGED of New York. The distribution and preparation 
of blackleg vaccine, found on page 98 of the hearings of 1924. 

Mr, JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Tes. 

Mr. JONES. Did the department give any reason for not 
wanting. to distribute this vaccine? i 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The-gentleman will understand 
that this is Mr. Anprrson’s bill and I do not want to mislead 
them, but as I understand it, the position of the department 
is that it is not advantageous for the department to go into 
the manufacture of this blackleg vaccine unless a very material 
appropriation is made and an attempt is made to do it on 
a large scale, the department contending that it can not 
manufacture this vaccine in competition with commercial 
organizations. 

Mr. JONES. I had the matter up with the department 
a year or two ago, especially with reference to changing 
and utilizing what is commonly known as the Kansas vaccine, 
which the people in my country, and I understand in many other 
sections, belieye is the best type of vaccine, but the. depart- 
ment said they could not do it without a materially increased 
appropriation. That being so, I was wondering whether it 
would not be a good idea to appropriate the necessary funds 
to make it possible to prepare this vaccine and distribute it, 
because this is a terrible malady. 

Mr. MAGEH of New York. I understand that, but I further 
understand there fs no difficulty about anyone getting this 
vaecine at a reasonable price as produced by commercial or- 
ganizations. 3 

Mr. JONES. But some of it produced by commercial or- 
ganizations is good and some is not, and I understand there 
is a good deal of worthless vaccine distributed. 

Mr. MAGEH of New York. In the hearings of 1928 when 
this subject matter was up, Doctor Mohler stated as follows: 


I remember, Mr, Chairman, that two years ago I came before the 
committee and requested that we either be given enough money to 
make an improved blackleg vaccine or else let this $5,000 appropria- 
tion for blackleg vaccine lapse entirely. I stated that there was 
better hlackleg vaecine on the market than that which the Govern- 
ment was distributing free ot charge. 


Mr. JONES. That is the information they gave me, and 
they stated that to make this improved style of vaccine they 
could not use the dead or worthless animals but had to have 
live animals out of which to make it, and would have to have 
appropriations enough to cover the purchase of such animals, 
and that it would take a materialy increased appropriation 
and they did not want to make a second-grade article. But he 
conveyed. to me the information that they would be delighted. 
to continue the process of distribution if the Congress would 
make the necessary appropriation to take care of the produc- 
tion of the improved type of vaccine. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I can only give the gentleman 
my understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. í 

Mr. MAGEE of New Tork. Mr. Obairman, I ask for two 
additional minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman- from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAGEN of New York. To answer the gentleman from 
Texas, my understanding is, speaking for myself, that the de- 


` 


partment is not anxious to get into the manufacture of this 
vaccine, and the people can buy a better product on the market 
than the department could hope to make, That is my under- 
standing of the proposition. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Gentlemen of the committee, when the Government 
did manufacture this vaccine free of charge here was the condi- 
tion: They manufactured a kind of vaccine that did not 
in every instance eradicate what is commonly known as the 
blackleg, or, to be more explicit, prevent the disease from in- 
fecting the animal. As I see it, the difficulty in regard to this 
matter is that the commercial organizations who are manufac- 
turing the vaccine to-day manufacture, in many instances, a 
kind of vaecine that instead of preventing the blackleg kills the 
animal, There is a kind of vaccine manufactured in Kansas 
that has been used throughout the Southwest that is considered - 
the best that can be used, and that vaccine prevents this disease 
of blackleg. 3 

Mr. PEERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PEERY. Right in that connection, I would like to say 
that in my seetion of southwest Virginia there is a preparation 
or vaecine that is sold from the drug stores that is intended to 
be effective in this disease, but the livestock producers say it 
is not effective and does not do the work. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. I will state to the gentleman from. Vir- 
ginia that that is the condition in many portions of the United 
States with reference to the vaecine they get from drug stores 
and private individuals. 

It occurs to me that this amendment ought to prevail, and 
then there should be an additional amendment offered that 
a sufficient portion of this appropriation you are making here 
of $518,000 should be used by the Government to experiment 
and make the best class of vaccine for the prevention of 
blackleg. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield?) 

Mr. HUDSPHTH. In just a moment. When yow do that, 
then the people will use the Government vaccine and they 
will not be duped by the many companies that are now put- 
ting on the market the various kinds of vaceine for blaekleg. 
If you give them sufficient money, they will manufacture the 
proper vaccine. As they stated to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Jones}, it is on account of Tack of 
sufficient money that they do not do that now. I know from 
my personal knowiedge of many hundreds of cattle being killed 
by this fake stuff which numerous companies and individuals 
sent out for the prevention of blackleg. There was consider- 
able dissatisfaction with some of the Government vaccine, but 
as stated to Mr. Jonrs and to myself, and to others; they 
did not have a sufficient appropriation to manufacture the 
right kind of vaccine that would in all instances prevent this 
dread disease of blackleg, whieh is second only to the foot-and- 
mouth disease im its disastrous effects upon livestock, as de- 
seribed by the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
Saturday. Now I yield to the gentleman: 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Is there no Government supervision 
to-day over the manufacture of blackleg vaccine? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; I do not think there is at the pres- 
ent time, I will state to the gentleman, and I think we ought 
te adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia. If 
there is any such supervision, I do not think the people of my 
section know anything about it, and I understand the depart- 
ment has quit the manufacture of vaccine, 

Mr. TILSON. The amendment of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia only strikes out’ the proviso. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It strikes out the proviso, “that no part 
of this sum shall be used for the manufacture, preparation, or 
distribution of blackleg vaccine.” 

Mr. TILSO Does the gentleman understand that the 
Department of Agriculture would be compelled, in case this 
5 stricken out, to manufacture and distribute this 
vaccine 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No, sir; under the proposed amendment 
it is left within the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. TILSON. That would seem to be the way it would 
read. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But I understand there will be an 
amendment offered that will authorize and direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to manufacture a first-class vaccine. 

Mr. TILSON. How will the amendment get by a point of 
order if there is anyone opposed to it? l 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am just stating that as the fact. It 
may be legislation, I am not sure, but surely a portion of this 
appropriation could be used by the Department of Agriculture 
for the manufacture of vaccine. 
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Mr. MADDEN. We would not agree to any legislation on 
this bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But I will state to the gentleman that 
there was a time when the Government did manufacture vac- 
cine, and it certainly did so under some authority of law. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have a substitute— 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes, Is there 
objection? [After a pause]. The Chair hears none, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I was under the impression 
that under the pure food and drugs act all these vaccines that 
are distributed are certified by a laboratory established by the 
Government. I have been in such a laboratory and my under- 
standing is that every lot of vaccine is tested before it is per- 
mitted to go on sale. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That may be true, I will state to the 


gentleman from Washington, but they did send out a certain. 


vaccine manufactured by the Government that did not do the 
work, and in some instances it killed the animals. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Manufactured by the Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Manufactured by the Government. As I 
understand it, that is the reason the vaccine known as the 
Kansas process had such a great run throughout the livestock 
sections. That vaccine has never been known to be a detri- 
ment to the animal, but, on the other hand, prevented the 
blackleg unless the disease had already permeated the body 
and system of the animal. 

I think the gentleman's amendment ought to be adopted and 
then some further amendment ought to be placed on the bill 
authorizing the Government to make the best class of vaccine, 
and providing a sufficient appropriation for that purpose, be- 
cause, gentlemen, I will state to you that hundreds of the prime 
calves of the country are being destroyed. It is always the best- 
graded and the best-blooded animal that is attacked by the 
blackleg. I have known it to kill hundreds of them in one 
day, and I think it is very important that this amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Chairman, this Congress might just 
as well define its policy now not only on blackleg vaccine but 
every other remedy intended for the eradication of disease in 
all animals and plants, including the whole field. As I under- 
stand, the object and purpose of the Agricultural Department 
is to investigate diseases, ascertain or evolve correct and effi- 
cient remedies, and then let private enterprise manufacture such 
remedies under regulations and inspection by the department. 
Otherwise there would be no end to the appropriations that 
would be demanded at your bands for every conceivable remedy 
for every class of animal and plant. And, then, is not man 
more important than animals and plants? They would claim 
that we ought to go into that and furnish remedies for the dis- 
eases of man in every part of the United States. 

Now, let us see; they say that blackleg vaccine manufac- 
tured by private enterprise is not potent. It is manufactured, 
every bit of it, by licensed manufacturers, licensed by the Agri- 
cultural Department. It is all inspected by experts of the 
Agricultural Department. If one manufactures an inferior 
article, then they cancel his license. 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will. s 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I want to 9ek for the information 
of the House—is it required of these manufacturers that they 
shall manufacture strictly in accordance with the Government 
formula? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It is required that they shall manufacture 
the remedy that the Government pronounces good and sufficient. 
They keep inspectors who inspect the product, and when they 
find one that can not or does not do it, they cancel nis license. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. What prompted me to ask the ques- 
tion is that the gentleman’s colleague stated that the vaccine 
sold at the drug stores was not efficient. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Well, I told the gentleman that he was 
wrong when he made it. He relies ov hearsay from some stock 
raisers who did not know how to use the vaccine. The ques- 
tion is whether the cattlemen are getting good serum. 

- Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state to my colleague that he 
is mistaken, and if the gentleman will read the statement of 
the chairman of the Texas cattle raisers a year or two ago 
he would know that it is not hearsay. 


Mr, BUCHANAN. Iam not talking about a year or two ago, 
I am talking about the system in vogue in the Agricultural 
Department at this time, where they have 97 manufacturers 
and they make a regular inspection and condemn a manu- 
factured serum that is not potent and does not come up to the 
requirements and regulations, They cancel the license of a 
manufacturer of serum that does not prove efficient. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It is stated by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that they are selling some at the drug store that is not 
efficient and is killing livestock. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Well, is the gentleman from Virginia 
an expert? Where did he get his information? From whom 
did he get it? Perhaps it came from a gentleman who did not 
know how to administer it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say that my colleague from Texas 
‘owns more cattle on his range than all the rest of the agri- 
cultural committee own put together. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That may be; but is he a doctor, is he a 
veterinary, has he administered it himself? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes, and I have found one class that 
comes from Kansas that is effective. 

Mr. PEERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I Will. 

Mr, PEERY. I will state that I am not an expert, but T 
am interested in livestock, I am not a livestock producer, 
but I have reliable information from them that some of this 
vaccine sold by the drug stores will not do the work—that it 
is administered to the cattle and they are lost by blackleg. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not doubt that the gentleman has that 
information, but does he know whether the man that admin- 
istered it administered it properly? That is the trouble with 
amending such measures on the floor. These amendments that 
look to large appropriations on appropriation bills of this kind 
ought to go to an investigating committee so that the facts can 
be gone into, so that they can hear experts from the Agricul- 
tural Department as to whether or not this can be economically 
manufactured, the same as it can by private enterprise—so that 
the committee can go into it thoroughly and the people's 
money not be wasted. 

Mr. HUDSPRTH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. : 

Mr. HUDSPETH. When the gentleman was prosecuting at- 
torney in the courts of Texas he knew how to draw up an 
indictment? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Some I did and some I did not, I made 
some mistakes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The man who administered it to the cattle 
owned livestock on the range and he shot the virus behind the 
right shoulder, and that is the place where the Government says 
it should be used. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. The question involved here is, shall the 
Government manufacture these various vaccines, these various 
serums, and furnish them to the people at the expense of the 
Government, not only for blackleg but for hog cholera and every- 
thing else? If it does, your appropriations will go mountain high 
if you undertake that policy. Is it not better for us and for 
the Government to discover the remedies, disseminate the knowl- 
edge, and permit the enterprising manufacturers to manufacture 
it under strict regulations and inspection of the Government? 
That is the policy I followed in voting for this bill and that 
is the policy I am going to follow while in Congress. It is a 
sound policy. It is an economic policy. It is a democratic 
principle and should be espoused by all who are not pater- 
nalistically inclined. 

Mr. RUBHY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following substi- 
tute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute by Mr. Runey for the amendment offered by Mr, Peery: 
Page 15, line 1, after the word “animals,” strike out the remaining 
part of the paragraph and insert: “ $548,000: Provided, That of this 
sum $30,000 shall be used for the manufacture, preparation, or dis- 
tribution of blackleg vaccine.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the proposed amendment. 

Mr. RUBBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve it 
for a minute and a half? 

Mr. MAGED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is sub- 
ject to the point of order, The organic act authorizes that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let the Chair decide. 
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Mr. RUBEY. Mr, Chairman, for a number of years we had 
the Department of Agriculture distributing this vaccine for 
the benefit of the farmers of the country. It has been suc- 
cessful. My friend from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN] says that 
all this vaccine is inspected by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and that the department in inspecting it declares as to 
its efficiency. The inspection system is for the purpose of 
finding out in respect to its purity, whether or not there is 
anything in it that is deleterious to the animal. It does not 
inspect as to its efficiency, If the department did, they would 
have to make a test of it on the animal of every bit of vac- 
cine that is manufactured. They do not do that, They 
simply inspect it as to its purity to determine whether it con- 
tains anything that would injure the animal. We are going 
back here to what the Government has been doing through 
the Agricultural Department for many years. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In their experimental labo- 
ratory down here they have large numbers of animals on which 
they test these vaccines. 

Mr. RUBEY. I understand that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
Mohler: 


The purpose of the work has been to protect the livestock industry 
against the danger of infectious diseases from contamination of bio- 
logical products, as well as to insure the potency of an ample supply 
of anti-hog-cholera serum and hog-cholera virus and other products. 


Mr. RUBEY. Of course, that is true of hog-cholera serum; 
but let me tell the gentleman something: There is no doubt, as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HupsreETH] has stated, that 
lots of this vaccine is not effective. Complaint is made of it all 
over the country; and let us go to work and appropriate the 
money and let the department do as it has done for many years. 
Let them keep up this work. It has been a good work. There- 
fore I hope the point of order will not be sustained. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. When the Government did manufacture 
this vaccine there was not nearly the dissatisfaction or the loss 
in life that there is to-day. 

Mr. RUBEY. There was no complaint. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And dozens and dozens are now manufac- 
turing to-day under supervision; but, as was so well stated by 
my colleague, they do not go out and make an actual test on 
the animal, but simply test the purity of the material used. 

Mr, RUBBY. And when it comes from the Government the 
people believe in it, because the Government is back of it. 
People believe in it, and there is a whole lot in that. I do not 
think the point of order is well taken. This is simply an 
amendment, containing the same language, increasing the appro- 
priation. It is practically the same language that has been in 
the bill for many years. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is not subject to the 
point of order. I call the Chair’s attention to the language to 
the organic act creating the Bureau of Animal Industry, which 
reads as follows: . 


That the Commissioner of Agriculture shall organize in his depart- 
ment a. bureau of animal industry, and shall appoint a chief thereof, 
who shall be a competent veterinary surgeon and whose duty it shall 
be to investigate and report upon the condition of the domestic 
animals of the United States, their protection, and use, and also in- 
quire inte and report the causes of contagious, infectious, and com- 
municable diseases among them, and the means for the prevention 
and cure of the same, and to collect such information on these subjects 
as shall be valuable to the argicultural and commercial interests of 
the country. And the Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized to employ a force sufficient for the purpose, etc. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just one moment. I want to offer the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], our distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, as Exhibit A against 
this point of order, because yesterday under this very clause—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, let me ask the gentleman a question, 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. j 

Mr. MADDEN. Wherein does the language that the gentle- 
man just read proviđe that the Government shall engage in the 
manufacture of vaccine? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to show that ina minute. Under 
the various decisions of Chairmen, under the organic act, the 

—— ed 
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distinguished gentleman from Illinois brought in a bill yester- 
day to send a million and a half dollars into three counties of 
California. 

Mr. MADDEN.. Oh, that was the day before yesterday. 

Mr. BLANTON. When I said yesterday I had in mind the 
last legislative day. That was to eradicate the foot-and-mouth 
disease of cattle in California. 

Mr, MADDEN. That was under the general welfare clause. 

Mr. BLANTON. When I raised the question about doing it 
my distinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. BucHANAN] on 
this committee had the following to say, and I quote his exact 
language from the RECORD : 


Further, if the outbreak had occurred in Texas, in three of the 
counties of the district of my distinguished colleague, Mr. BLANTON, 
I say that this committee and the chairman of it would have brought 
this resolution in just as promptly as it was brought in for the 
“ pivotal” State of California. 


The blackleg can strike a herd of cattle and destroy over- 
night, perhaps, some of the most beautiful calves that exist in 
the entire herd. My colleague [Mr. HupsrerH] knows that on 
his ranch and on other ranches adjoining him he has seen the 
very choicest out of bunches of the finest white-face calves, 
weighing from 250 to 300 and 400 pounds, in beautiful shape, 
that would be dead the next morning without any notification 
whatever of the existence of this dread disease. They might 
be some of the finest in the herd. There is no way to stop it 
after the animal becomes affected. 

This is a matter that affects not only the State of Texas 
but the States of New Mexico and Arizona and Colorado and 
Kansas and Virginia and various other States, and why shall 
we not provide for it under this organic act? Why should we 
not provide a little bagatelle of an appropriation to protect 
these cattle? You can not get the desired vaccine from a 
private commercial enterprise. There has not been a cowman 
in the United States who said one word against this provision 
before the committee, 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, nobody has been asking for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are now asking for it here, the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know; but the gentleman does not know 
the facts. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentlemen of the committee have heard 
from a few manufacturing experts who are selling vaccine, 

Mr. MADDEN. We are not buying any now—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Tou are now hearing from experts on this 
disease of cattle, because our constituents have to deal with 
this problem. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not speaking to the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON, I submit that under the organic act that this 
amendment is in order and the point of order ought to be over- 
r 


Mr. TILSON. May we have the amendment read, so we may 
have the language of it before us in the consideration of the 
point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, 
sion in the amendment reads as follows: 


Provided, That of this sum, $30,000 shall be used for the manu- 
facture, preparation, and distribution of blackleg vaccine, 


The Chair is clearly of the opinion that the amendment is a 
direction to the Secretary of Agriculture and is legislation and 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr, MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it seems to me that inasmuch as we have experts whose 
knowledge and experience we have to guide us we should 
be careful not to jump into a scientific question haphazard 
without any knowledge or without any facts. Every Member 
of the House realizes that this bill is a bill to appropriate, and 
under the rules of the House we are not permitted to legislate 
under this bill. We have been careful not to recommend any 
legislation on any of these bills. We are anxious to comply 
with the rules of the House. We shall resist from whatever 
source legislation that may be recommended on any of these 
bills to the extent of our ability. We want, first, to know do- 
fore we appropriate what the obligation is going to be. We 
do not want, and I am sure you do not want, to create obliga- 
tions the amount of which nobody can foretell. We do not 
want to create definite obligations unauthorized in these bills 
unless we know that the creation of these obligations is justi- 
fied by the facts in the case. Now, everybody here who has 
taken the pains to look it up knows that the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture to-day is by authority or his license in ‘a position to 


regulate the conduct of those Who are authorized to mann- 
facture vaccine, and further knows that the vaccine manufac- 
tured under the license issued by authority of the Agricultural 
Department is examined as to Its quality and éfficacy. | 
Mr. BLANTON, | Will the genial gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I will : 

Mr. BLANTON. -I take it from what the gentleman’ says 
all he wants is that we do not add anything to the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not want anything added to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, But suppose the gentleman has too many 
words in the bill, he will not mind striking some of them out, 
will he? 

Mr. MADDEN, I always agree with whatever will make the 
lnnguage of the bill more easily understood; more simplified is 


good legislation, 
Mr. BLANTON. Well, I shall—— 
Mr. MADDEN. But if in the introduction of such simplifica- 


tion you undertake to legislate affirmatively I think that it 
would not be in order on this bill. Now let me proceed a little 
further, and then I will yield. There are 97 places, I ssa 
stand, where vactitie is being manufactured. The Agricultura 

Department is not asking us to authorize ‘them to sponta rare 


vaceme, and it has all the authority now that it wants. It is 


exercising the power we gave it and is exercising it with 
great care and with great success. It is exercising the power 
In the interest of thé agricultural section of the United States. 
There is no department of the Government presided over by a 
man who is more vitally interested in the activities of the 
department over which he presides than the Lay aioe of that 
department. [Applause] Henry Wallace an agrleultur- 
ist; he knows agriculture: he is interested in vt he believes In 


the farmer; he believes in liis prosperity; he believes in the. 


‘protection of his stock, of his erops; he believes in maintain- 
ing prosperity among the ‘agricultural people of the country, 
‘and that nobody can deny! 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is not neminating him. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I am not nominating him, but I am 
trying to show che absurdity of the proposal! that is pending 
here. You add to the bill something that is exert ea pase and 
unjustifiable.’ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute i 
Mr. RUBEY, Mr. Qhairman, in view of the gentieman’s 
speech I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. . There is an amendment pending, Is this 
in the form of an amendment ox a substitute? ö 

Mr. RUBEY. It is a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman cirera a substitute, which 
the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows : 


Substitute offered by Mr. Runxx tô the amendment offered by Mr. 
Preety: Page 15, line 1, after the word animals,“ strike out the 
remaining part of the paragraph and insert: $548,000: Provided, 
That of this sum, $30,000 shall be used for the manufacture, prepara- 
tion, or distribution of blacklug vaccine.” 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. I make the point of order, er I 
will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. RUBHY. Mr. Chairman, I have no speech to make. I 
simply offer this amendment because the other substitute 
which I offered was declared to be out of order. I do not 
believe this will be declared out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I make the point of order that 
it is legislation on an appropriation, bill. i 

The CHAIRMAN.. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I want to argue against the 
amendment. In the first place, it ought not to be necessary to 
make a further argument as to the unrensonableness. of this 
amendment. First, we add $30,000 to an item that is suffi- 
ciently large to meet every need of the department. We are 
asked to add $30,000, under this amendment to do à thing 
that the department itself does not want to do. Who should 
judge? We? 3 ; 10 

Mr. RUBEY. The department does want to do It. They Say 
if you will give them the money they would do it. 

Mr. MADDEN: But there is no need for them te do it. 

Mr. RUBRY.. That is the gentleman’s opinion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Bverybody knows that no business function 


ean be conducted by the Government as economically as it enn 


be conducted in some other way. The Government has com- 
plete supervision over the manufacture of this vaccine. Does 
anyone deny that? Wuül anyone on the oom KERA i 125 
Government has eomplete j ? 


Mr. BLANTON. With 97 manufacturers of vaccine, how 

does the farmer know which is the good and which is the bad? 
Mr. MADDEN. Tue Government tells the farmer, because 

it a the Government stamp of approval on it. No vaccine 
is allowed to go onto the market unless it has the Government 
stamp of approval; so that I hope, in view of the fact that 
the Government already has every facility for doing the thing 
that this amendment proposes to authorize, the amendment will 
be defeated. 

855 McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wor 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. f 

Mr. McKHOWN. Gentlemen, in this bill you provide for the 
purchase of samples of serums and antitoxins. I do not under 
stand what your method is, but it is certain that if they are 
going to make serums under the license granted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the Government ought not to be forced to 
buy samples from these domestic manufacturers. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


‘Heman yield? 


Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mt. SUMMERS of Washington. That is in order that they 
may go into the open market and purchase, unknown to the 
manufacturer, and have supervision in that way. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I know that is true. But what is done 
after they find it is not satisfactory serum? 

Now, here. is a proposition > The question before you is whether 
it is economy now to appropriate $80,000 for the Government to 
manufacture this serum, if it sees fit, or whether you will wait 


“until after the blackleg breaks out in the country and come here 


and appropriate two or three millions, a8 was done in the 
case of this foot-and-mouth disease? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoKEOWN. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘This $30,000 will save $5,000,000 worth of 
cattle. If the gentleman will interrogate John R. Moore, the 
chief of this bureau, he will tell you that he has had many 
applications for this ‘vaccine in the last, year, and he told them 
he ‘could not furnish it because Congress would give him the 


money. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. The Government does not want 
to make the vaccine. Do you say that the Government wants to 
go into a business that the department is not disposed to go 
into? It is not supposed to go into business. 

Mr. McoKEOWN. Congress has been shortsighted in the 
matter of appropriations for serums for the prevention of 
Giseases in domestic animals. That has been demonstrated 
year after year. 

Let us look at the food problem Just for a, moment. The 
cattle of the country dre decreasing, and the cattle ranges are 

going. Everyone knows that. New York City to-day gets the 
bulk of its reat food within 300 miles; that is, for instance, its 
meats consist principally, of mutton, and they raise sheep within 
a limit of 800 les and the freight rates are so, great 
that it costs too much to bring the beef a far distance from the 
West. Now, if you pursue this shertsighted policy of not pro- 
viding sufficient funds against the diseases. that beset the cattle 
industry, you are going to find in this country a shortage of 
food. You may be tired of hearing that announced time after 
time, but it is going to come to you one of these days as a 
reatity. The question of food shortage is going to be an acute 
question In this country before long: You can not believe it 
now, because you say there is un overproduction of wheat and 
other farm products. But you will find the time come in New 
York City when ‘you will have to go block after block to find 
# place that will serve you a real deerstsak. a real piece of 


beef. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Mr. Chairmen, will the Sentier yield 
there? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Tes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA.. You can not afford to eat R real piece of 
beefsteak in New York now. 

Mr. McKEOQWN. Well, that shows you that there is too 
much difference between What the cowman gets for his beef 
and what, yeu pay for it When it is on the table and served to 


vou. Gentlemen, the ranches are passing away. There are no 
| more great ranches in the western country where they used. to 
herds. 


raise unnumbered 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentle Pein Okla- 
homa has expired. 
Mr. DOUGHTON.! Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. j'e 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
moves to strike out the last two words. 


The gentleman from North Carolina 


Mr. DOUGHTON, Mr, Chairman, in this Congress especially 
we liave heard a great deal about the relief of the farmer. A 
great many bills have been introduced proposing panaceas for 
the many ills with which the farmer is afflicted. Some of them 
doubtless are meritorious, and others no doubt are bogus and 
worthless. 

I think I know something of the cattle industry, I live in a 
section of North Carolina where cattle raising is the chief 
industry. In fact, it is quite an industry throughout the entire 
State. It is the chief reliance of many people for a support— 
for money with which to educate their children, support their 
families, pay their taxes, and meet their many expenses. 

There is no disease known to the cattlemen of North Carolina 
that is so fatal to their herds and so dreaded as the disease of 
blackleg. 

For a good many years—I do not remember how long—the 
Government manufactured and distributed free of cost blackleg 
vaccine, and the cattle raisers learned to rely and depend on 
that vaccine, They knew where they could get it; they knew 
its efficacy ; they knew they could rely on it; they knew it was 
not fraudulent, and that they could write to their Representa- 
tives in Congress and in return could get this remedy, It is 
not a treatment for the cure of blackleg, but it is a preventive; 
it makes cattle immune so that they will not contract blackleg. 
There is no known remedy for the cure of blackleg, and when 
a herd of cattle becomes infected with blackleg they die like 
flies. I have seen splendid herds of cattle almost wiped out in 
a few days and the cattle raiser himself made bankrupt. 

Now, it may be that we can rely upon private individuals and 
corporations to manufacture and distribute this vaccine, but it 
is u medicine that is short-lived; its efficacy lasts only a few 
months, and it gets stale and its efficacy is lost. 

I do not believe that any appropriation this Congress can 
make will be of greater benefit, be more highly appreciated, and 
do more for the farmer than this appropriation. If you want 
to relieve the farmer, here is one instance where you can cer- 
tainly benefit him. : 

I know from experience—and I know every man here who has 
had that experience knows—that this is an amendment which 
xe should pass, and it will be of immense benefit to the 

armer, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Yes, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. We made an appropriation of $1,500,000 
Saturday for the purpose of eradicating the foot-and-mouth 
disease, and the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
spoke very eloquently for it.. Does not the gentleman from 
North Carolina consider blackleg almost as serious a disease 
in cattle as the foot-and-mouth disease? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Ido. We acted wisely when we made an 
appropriation for the eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. And does not the gentleman consider it 
ae „ to make an appropriation for the bluckleg 

sease 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; and perhaps it is more important, 
because the foot-and-mouth disease breaks out only once every 
10 or 15 years, and of course, is very fatal, while the blackleg 
disease is of frequent occurrence, and it will wipe out whole 
herds of cattle in a few days. To fight that disease we need 
the help of the great National Government, and this is an in- 
stance, where, with a negligible sum, you can help the farmer. 
We hear a great deal about helping the farmer, and if you 
really want to help him here is an opportunity. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; I yield, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is there not a cure for black- 
leg? Has not such a cure been discovered by the Government 
and is it not known to those engaged in the cattle business? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It may be a theoretical cure, but in my 
experience I have never heard of any real cure, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. And is not that remedy known 
to the veterinary profession? 

Mr. BLANTO But we have some cattlemen who are 500 
miles from a veterinarian. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. “Yes. : 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Has the gentleman ever known of 
a single instance, in his observation of those things, in which 
blackleg has ever been cured after an animal has once been 
infected with the disease? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I have not, and such an instance is Rot 
within my knowledge. I do not believe any man who knows 
anything about the cattle industry would make that contention. 


That must come from a theorist who knows nothing about the 
subject. As I say, I have known of whole herds of cattle 
being destroyed in a few days, and our people need help; and 
if you want to help the farmer, this is the time and place to 
help him. This calls for only a negligible appropriation. We 
need the help of the farmers from the different States and even 
the men from the cities in this matter, because if you could 
realize what we have realized and experienced you would not 
hesitate or quibble about this matter, but you would be anx- 
ious and enthusiastic about passing this amendment.. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman 

ae CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
n 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. -Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Accept the amendment; it is a good one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have tive minutes, f 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Then, Mr. Chairmàn, I make it 
10 minutes, 5 minutes to be used by the gentleman from Michi- 
gun [Mr, McLavemnin] and 5 minutes by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection, 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to this amendment because I believe the appropriation is 
not necessary, aud becnuse I believe it will provide for an 
activity in which the Department of Agriculture ought not to 


engage. 

The Department of Agriculture is a great investigating and 
experimenting organization and for disseminating information 
helpful to agriculture, organized for that purpose not to en- 
gage in business of manufacturing and selling goods and prod- 
ucts as do private interests. It performs the highly satisfactory 
duty of making inyestigations, carrying on experiments, and 
reporting results so that private interests can take up and carry. 
on the work of production, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the Agricultural Department 
manufacture for distribution any other vaccine or serum that 
the gentleman knows of? . 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Not that I know of; but it 
does experiment, and it has reached wonderful results in many, 
many of these matters. I have some knowledge of the activ- 
ities of the Department of Agriculture, as I was for a long time 
a member of the Committee on Agriculture. There are few, if 
any, activities of this bureau more efficiently conducted than is 
the work of investigating to discover and work out serums, 
vaccines, dopes, remedies, and preventives of one kind and an- 
other. Its work in this line is entirely satisfactory to those 
who use it and to the country, so I am confident that this ap- 
propriation is not necessary, nor would it be proper as it 
directs or permits practical work of manufacturing or com- 
pounding and selling these remedies, it being work in which a 
Government ought not to engage. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. What is the reason for the proviso on page 
15, which the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia 
seeks to strike out? It seems to prevent the Department of 
Agriculture from manufacturing or distributing à particular 
vaccine, and why limit it to a particular vaccine? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, I do not know; do not 
remember enough about it to speak definitely. 

Mr. COLTON. . Was that the only vaccine being distributed? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Several of the gentlemen 
who have spoken before me have voiced my sentiments and 
expressed the views I would express. When a work of this 
kind is to be undertaken careful investigation ought to be 
made to know whether the department wishes to do it, also 
whether it ought to do it. They are able and ambitious, even 
enthusiastic, in the performance of every duty imposed or per- 
mitted, but it may be they are sometimes too much so, and it 
may possibly be the duty of the committees and of the Con- 
gress to suggest less activity. I admire their qualities, They, 
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are efficient and faithful men, devoted to their work. Yes, 
they would undertake this work, but in my judgment it is 
not necessary ner is it proper for the Government to engage 
in it. Leave it to private industry, under such regulation and | 
such inspection by the bureau as the law provides, and I am | 
confident that kind ef work will be effectively done. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose the Department of Agriculture 
should say that they did not want to print and distribute any 


more bulletins, you would not agree with them on that, would 


you? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
authorize officials of the department to run all over the coun- 
try to perform manual labor, build and opérate shops and 
factories, operate farms, buy and breed animals for the market, 
or permit it to do many things which people without industry 
or independence might wish it to do. $ 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I repeat and emphasize, 
it is an investigational department and for experimental and 
educational work, not for engaging in business or doing the 
kind of work preposed by this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from. Michi- 


gan has expired, and the Chair recognizes the gentleman from | 


Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few words 
im reference to the statement that has been made by two or 
three members of the committee as to the attitude of the de- 
partment. 

Some two years ago while at home, I heard a number of 
the stockmen complaining that the Government had not adopted 
the improved form of vaccine which had been discovered. ‘They 
said they had been compelled to buy this vaccine, even though 
the Government was then distributing another vaccine, and 
they asked me to request the department to adopt what was 
known as the Kansas vaccine, I took the matter up with the 
department when I arrived here and they told me they recog- 
nized its superiority, would be delighted to utilize it, but that 
it took good, live, healthy animals from which to make it, 
and if the Congress would give them the necessary appropria- 
tion they would be glad to do it. I want to read Doctor 
Mohler's testimony this year, as follows: è 


Mr. Chairman, two years ago I came before the committee and 
veduested that we either be given enough money to make an improved 
blackleg vaccine or else let this $5,000 appropriation for blackleg 
vaccine lapse entirely. r 


That is the position which they stated to me and it is the 
position which Doctor Mohler. takes now—that they should 
have an adequate appropriation or not have any at all. They 
did not say they did not want to do it. They did not say in 
their testimony before the committee they did net want to dis- 
tribute this blackleg vaccine. ; j 

Gentlemen, there are millions of cattle in this country. 
With this $30,000 a vaccine which is a preventive of. black- 
leg may be prepared. This improved form is an absolute pre- 
ventative, in almost every case, The men who have frequently 
used it tell me that there is rarely a case of death occurring 
if the blackleg vaccine is used within the proper period of time. 

With just a small appropriation you will be able to do some- 
thing that means a great deal—many million dollars, perhaps 
in the way of conservation of the food products in this country. 
We are always talking about what we are doing for the farmer 
and the stock raiser. The total appropriation in this bill is 
$56,758,000 for all. purposes, and yet farming is the greatest 
single business in the Jand. The Congress will come along, 
without batting an eye, and raise the appropriation $100,000,000 
to build a few extra battleships, Some otber appropriations 
they may raise many millions of dollars without seeming to 
stop to bother about the added expense, but when it comes to 
adding $30,000 to prevent a disease which is fatal to cattle all 
over the United States they begin te howl economy. I say it is 
a poor form of economy in peace time that will add appro- 
priations of almost indefinite amounts. along some other lines 
and will not add a paltry sum of 530,000 for the distribution, 
not of a medicine which is a treatment for a disease—perhaps 
we should not go inte that—but a vaccine that is a preventive 
of the disease, This Congress should show that it means busi- 
ness when it talks so much of what it is going to do for the 
farmer and the stock raiser by allowing this distribution to 
continue as was so uniformly and usefully done in the years 
that have gone by. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. All time has expired and the question now is 


I would not; nor would 1 


upon the substitute of the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
Rusey] to the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Maare of New York) there were—ayes 40, noes 39. 

Mr. MAGER of New York, Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 


quoram. 
The CHAIRMAN (after counting). More than 20 have 
arisen. 


Mr. BLANTON. But, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point, Mr. Chairman, now 
that the Members have come in. 

The Chair appointed as tellers Mr. Mager of New York and 
Mr. RUBEY. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported. that 
there were—ayes 49, noes 44. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question new is on the amendment 
as amended by the substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MABDEN) there were—ayes 42, noes 32. 

So the amendment was agreed to. i 

The Clerk read the bill from line 4, page 15, to line 26, page 
16, inclusive. à i 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
therein an address by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ABERNETHY} at the unveiling of the tablet on the Fruncis Scott 
Key Bridge, which took place to-day. : ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman: from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recexp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? Ole” | 

There was no objection. i ea 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me, I wish to extend my remarks by placing in the Recor the 
address of that splendid statesman and distinguished son of 
North Carolina, Hen. Cartes L. Aprrenerery, delivered ‘to-day 
at the unvelling'of the tablet on the Francis Scott Key Bridge 
by the National Society United Stutes Daughters of 18122 


ADDRESS OF HON, CHARLES, L, ABRENETHY, MEMBER OP CONGRESS, AT /THE 
UNVEILING OF THE TABLET ON FRANCIS SCOTT KEY BRIDGE ON APRIL 
Bi, apes jni H- Ila 14 : 


Ladies! and ‘gentlemen, when Francis Scott Ney's Imugination | took 
fire from the bombardment of Fort McHenry u the year 1814, and tis 
faspired ‘brain gave birth to the immortal song we come ‘here to-day ‘to 
commemorate, MHttie did he think his name, ax a ‘result thereof, would 
be forever enrolled upon the sero! of fate and thet his song would be 
sung by countless generations and that it would become the national 
anthem of a great and patriotic people, Such was the song he wrote 
that ‘was to inspire the souls ‘of Americans with love of home and 
country. Tt was a song that on its mighty pinion’ takes every 
living American soul and lifts it to the highest realm of patriotism. 

It is well, in this era of our country, when there is such a mad 
rush for the sordid and matérial things of fife, that there still remain 
patriotic women who desire te perpetuate the high Ideals of our people 
in ‘tablets of marble and as an encoutagement to the present and 
fature generations to hold fast to the highest and noblest inmpulses of 
the human heart #nd sl. 905 ö 

The patriotic women Who ‘compose the ‘National Society United 
States Daughters of 1812 bave marked the graves br hundreds of men 
who seryed in the War of 1812, and they have placed innumerable 
tablets of brass, bronze, and marble; monuments, bowlders, and me- 
morial windows, not only in this country but in England, recounting 
the brave decds and valor of the heroes of the War of 1812. 

This tablet they place here to-day upon this memorial bridge has a 
broader meaning and purpose than commemorating the yalor and virtues 
of the sailor and soldier of the War of 1812. It has for its purpose 
to perpetuate the immortality of the man aud his song, which symbolizes 
the patriotic heart of America. 

These patriotic women by placing this tablet here te-day, and by these 
exercises are serving their country worthily and well in these days 
when the whole world is such a seething mass of human unrest. This 
act and this occasion is an act and occasion, for our country's good. 

It is well for us to here and now recall the immortal words of 
Daniel Webster: 

“Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing 

but our country. And by the blessings of Ged may that country. 

itself become a vast and splendid monument, not of oppression 

and terror but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, upon which 
the world may gaze with admiration forever.” 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For all necessary expenses for investigations and experiments in 
animal husbandry; for experiments in animal feeding and breeding, 
including cooperation with the State agricultural experiment stations, 
including repairs and additions to and erection of buildings absolutely 
necessary to carry on the experiments, including the employment of la- 
bor in the city of Washington and elsewhere, rent outside of the District 
of Columbia, and all other necessary expenses, $295,440: Provided, That 
of the sum thus appropriated $55,640 may be used for experiments in 
poultry feeding and breeding: Provided further; That of the sum thus 
appropriated 38,000 is. made available for the erection of necessary 
buildings at the United States sheep experiment station in Clark 
County, Idaho, to furnish facilities for the investigation of problems 
pertaining to the sheep and: wool industry on the farms and ranges of 
the Western States. 


Mr, SHALL NBERGHR: Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 18, line 10, at the end of the paragraph strike out the perlod 
and Insert a semicolon and the following language: 

“Provided further, That of the above appropriation not more than 
$1,000 shall be used for the purpose of furnishing medals to be dis- 
tributed by the Secretary of Agriculture to exhibitors showing cham- 
pion and first-prize winners at the international livestock exposition 
to be held at Chicago, III., in December, 1924, for the purpose of stimu- 
lating livestock production along purebred lines and to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of this great international exposition.” 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, this amendment I 
offer was to be offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
ANDERSON], who on account of illness is unable to be here. 
As the amendment states, the medals that are to be provided and 
distributed by the Secretary of Agriculture are to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the international livestock show 
at Chicago, the greatest livestock show held in the world. It 
has the indorsement of the Secretary of Agriculture and also 
the head of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Mr. RUBBY. If the gentleman will yield, I will say it also 
has the indorsement of the Committee on Agriculture, who gave 
it their unanimous support. 

Mr. SHALLENBHRGER. 
statement, 

Mr. MAGEE! of 1 York. And the $1, 000 is to come out of 
this appropriation 

Mr. ENN BERGER, Yes; and the sum is a very modest 


gum: 

A letter to Chairman HAUGEN, of the Agricultural Committee, 
from Dy. J. R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, reads, in part, as follows: 


Hon. G. N, HAUGEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. HAUGEN : Referring to House Resolution, No. 239, which 
provides $1,000 for suitable medals, or emblems; to be awarded to ex- 
hibitors. of purebred: livestock. in connection with the Twenty-fifth Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, to be held in: Chicago, November 29 to 
December 6, 1924, it is believed that this action would meet with the 
hearty approval of all breeders of purebred livestock as well as the 
livestock industry in general. It would be in keeping with the action 
of other countries in recognizing the contribution to the livestock 
industry of breeders who: were not only able to develop animals that 
Were good enough to win grand championship and other leading prizes 
at such expositions, but who through their efforts were able to make 
such a material contribution, to; an: important industry. Livestock. ex- 
positions have bean a potent factor in the development and progress 
which the industry has made during the past 25 years. Tue 
prizes offered by such shows offer great incentive to livestock breeders 
to strive for greater improvement in the livestock they are breeding and 
feeding not for the monetary value alone but for the honor and reeogni- 
tion which such an achievement, merits, 

The proposal, therefore, to award suitable medals to the winners of 
grand championship and other important prizes in connection with the 
silver centennial exposition of the international in this country is a 
most worthy endeavor for this Government to thus recognize one of our 
most important industries. 

Very truly yours, J. R. Monier, Chief of Bureau. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Henry C. Wallace, recog- 
nizing the great educational value of the International Live- 
stock Exposition, expressed his wish that it might have national 
recognition and encouragement in a letter to Mr. B. H. Heide, 
the general manager of the show, from which I quote below. 

Hundreds: of winners of boys: and girls” livestock clubs and 
other agricultural educational organizations attend this great 
show for study and! as a reward for their triumphs in young 
people's clubs in which they have competed at fairs and: exposi- 


I thank the gentleman for tle 
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tions. in every part of the, United States. The Secretary com» 
ments upon this feature as follows: 


Were it not for this great show and school, which draws the best 
animals, the leading breeders and feeders, and farm boys and girls from 
all States, our livestock would not have the uniformity now found to 
a considerable extent in high-class stock. We would still be straggling 
with problems now solved through a wide understanding made possible 
by the international. 

One of the finest things and one of the most farsighted was done 
when the directors of this show decided. to give a prominent place to 
competitions among the members of boys and girls“ clubs. That was 
not so long ago, but already there are young stockmen making a suc- 
cess, which is much greater because of the inspiration and training 
gained in the arena of this exposition. 

No one interested im the betterment of livestock and the improvement 
of farm conditions has any doubt at all of the value of the interna- 
tonal. If this were not true thousands of persons would not make an 
annual pilgrimage of hundreds of miles to attend it. 

It is my earnest wish that more farmers. than ever before will take 
advantage of this opportunity. 

Sincerely yours, 


Henxay C, WABLACE, 


The management of this great international show does not ask 
for expensive medals. The men who win these medals will 
prize them not for their intrinsie value but because they rep- 
resent prizes won in the greatest agricultural show in the 
world and are given by the Government of the United States to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversity of this. show. 

This will be the first recognition, so far as I know, by this 
Government of this great show. Bach year 10,000 animals are 
exhibited at the International Steck Show by exhibitors from 
every part of the United States and Canada, Hundreds of 
thousands of people come each year to see the show. The 
judges are brought from different countries in the world inter+ 
ested in agricuiture—from Australia, South America, Great 
Britain, and Canada come world-famous judges to award the 
prizes for the winners in the more than 800 classes that are 
competing. From this country and Canada are collected the 
highest-fitted animals that the farmers and growers of live- 
stock can produce: After the State fairs and expositions are 
held in the different States, then at Chicago this great show 
is held as the court of last resort to determine the animals 
most fitted to wear the crown of livestock perfection. Other 
nations have similar livestock shows. The King of England 
is a regular exhibitor at the royal agricultural show in Great 
Britain, and, as vou know, the Prince of Wales has estab- 
lished a breeding farm in Canada. They do this to show that 
the Government of Great Britain recognizes livestock produc- 
tion is a thing to be encouraged: It would be a good thing 
for agriculture and for the country as well if the President 
of the United States would take a day off and visit the 
international show at Chicago: So I think it is a very fitting 
thing for this Congress to pass this amendment and’ appro- 
priate this modest sum of money. The International has 
never asked for a cent of money from any State or from any 
Government, It is supported entirely by the livestock men 
themselves and those organizations interested in the livestoek 
industry. ‘Therefore they will feel very much honored that 
this amendment has been accepted by this House. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted, and it will be an appreciation of 
the fact that in America we haye the greatest livestock show 
in the world and will be a recognition by the American Con- 
gress of that faet. [Applause.]: 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have no objec- 
tion to the amendment; in fact, I favor it because it is for a 
very worthy purpose: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, general expenses, $5,727,766. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, an amendment 
having been made adding $30,000: to the bill, I ask that the 
Clerk may be authorized to correct the total amount and also 
to correct all totals in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be authorized to corset the 

totals throughout the: bill: Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, a message in writing from the President of 
the United States: was. communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also in- 
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formed the House of Representatives that the President had 
on April 16 approved and signed bill of the following title: 

H. R. 593. An act authorizing the issuance of service medals 
to officers and enlisted men of the two brigades of Texas Oav- 
alry organized under authority from the War Department under 
date of December 8, 1917, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor; and further authorizing the wearing by such officers 
and enlisted men on occasions of ceremony of the uniform law- 
fully prescribed to be worn by them during their service. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For the Chief Forester and other personal services in the District 
of Columbia in accordance with the classificaton act of 1928, and for 
personal services in the field, $2,500,833. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will cor- 
rect the spelling of the word “ classification” in line 8, page 29. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. On page 29 of the bill, line 23, there is a limita- 
tion of $1,000 specified as the total that can be expended for 
the construction, purchase, or improvement of any Govern- 
ment building on a national forest. I understand that no 
amendment of this amount can be offered at this time, because 
the thousand dollars is fixed by statute, but I rise to call 
attention to its inadequacy and to ask gentlemen to have in 
mind for favorable consideration a measure which has been 
favorably reported and will be presented by the Committee 
on Agriculture, I think, within a very few days, increasing 
the limit to $2,500 in the case of a dwelling, This amount 
of $1,000 has been the limit for a long period of years on 
buildings within the national forests, although perhaps 200 of 
these buildings are year-around residences of forest rangers 
and their families. Considering the fact that these build- 
ings are mostly in the mountains where the winter weather 
is severe, and considering further the fact that no dwelling 
can be constructed in these times for $1,000 that will be ade- 
quate for the housing of any family, I am sure that the Con- 
gress will be in a state of mind to act favorably upon the 
proposed increase of this amount. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the gentleman’s proposal 
to limit the increase only to a dwelling? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think the bill says so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why not make it so that they can use 
up to that amount in other classes of buildings? I have in 
mind where, instead of one large barn to take care of the 
needs for a reserve of horses, they have been compelled to 
build a series of small barns on account of this provision. I 
think the increase ought to apply to all buildings. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In a case of that kind it perhaps ought to 
apply, but the need for the increase is principally in connec- 
tion with dwelling houses. The measure which is to be re- 
ported, as I understand it, gives a graduated scale. Some 
classes of buildings would haye a maximum of $500, others of 
$1,000, and in the case of a dwelling house, $2,500. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
Bez measure has already been reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture, and it has in contemplation only the extension 
of the limit of $2,500 for a dwelling house, and at the same time 
limiting the number of dwellings to cover the cases the gentle- 
man has mentioned. 

Mr. LEAVITT. These dwellings would number about 200 
and they are year-around homes of men in whose hands is 
placed the responsibility for the preservation of the forests, 
their protection from fire, the handling of timber sales, the 
survey of claims, the handling of the grazipg of sheep and cat- 
tle, in fact the administering of millions of dollars’ worth of 
property of the United States, Of course the families of these 
men are entitled to much better conditions than can be pro- 
vided under this limitation of $1,000 which has been for years 
written into the law, and I ask, as an old member of the Forest 
Service, your favorable consideration of this increase to $2,500 
which has been reported by the Committee on Agriculture 
when it comes before the House for passage within a few days. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows. 


In national forest district seven, Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Okla- 
homa, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia, New Hampshire; Maine, Porto Rico, 
and Maryland, $168,633. 


Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. In view of the fact that the National 
Government has been adding to its forest reserves very largely 
in the State of West Virginia, and I presume in some of the 
other States enumerated in the paragraph, I ask the chairman 
in charge of the bill whether there has been any inerease in the 
appropriation this year over the preceding year? I refer to 
forest district No. 7. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a $22,000 
increase at least over the appropriation for last year. It was 
$146,073 last year, and this year for the same item it is $168,633. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes; those are the figures. 
There has been an increase of something over $22,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. I am very glad to hear that, 
because, as I say, the Government is adding to its reserves in 
my State and I presume in others in district No. 7, and I 
thought if the appropriation were not increased it would not 
be sufficient to take care of the added acreage. In West Vir- 
ginia. there is no expense for reforestation. If we can keep 
down the destructive forest fires, nature does the rest; and the 
mountain land, once cut over, will bear merchantable timber 
again in a surprisingly short time compared with other sections 
of the country. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For enabling the Secretary of ‘Agriculture to carry into effect the 
provisions of the act approved March 2, 1897, entitled “An act to pre- 
vent the importation of impure and unwholesome tea,” as amended, in- 
eluding payment of compensation and expenses of the members of the 
board appointed under section 2 of the act and all other necessary 
officers and employees, $36,110. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, Page 
39, line 12, I move to strike out unwholesome.“ Mr. Chair- 
man, this is simply a pro forma amendment, I just want to 
congratulate this committee as being the first committee in 
Congress for 50 years that has kept out of the Agricultural 
bill, when bringing it on the floor, the usual $360,000 appro- 
priation for free garden seeds, I think this committee deserves 
commendation, 

When I first came here it was impossible to get more than 
10 men to vote against free garden seed, but the membership 
has been improving on that proposition each year. They have 
found out that the people back home do not approve of it; in 
other words, that it was “unwholesome” legislation, and I 
think that this committee deserves the thanks of the taxpayers 
of the country. This is one bill now that they can not even 
offer an amendment to providing such an appropriation, be- 
cause we have passed even the place where such an amendment 
could be offered. I would not have mentioned this subject half 
an hour ago, but having passed that place in the bill where 
it could be offered I thought I ought to say these few words. 4 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is there danger of anybody offer- 
ing a motion to recommit? 

Mr. BLANTON. If they did, the Speaker would hold it was out 
of order, for the House supported his decision to that effect 
last year by about a 2 to 1 vote upholding the ruling of the 
Speaker that such a motion was out of order, and you have a 
precedent against the motion to recommit. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Would not the gentleman be kind enough 
to include in his words of commendation the Committee on 
Agriculture? : 

Mr. BLANTON. No; unfortunately, I can not do it, because 
the Committee on Agriculture has already reported such a bill 
seeking to have appropriated $360,000. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I want to ask the gentleman if he is not 
mistaken? 

Mr. BLANTON. There is such a bill—the Langley bill—now 
on the calendar, favorably reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture. Ñ 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is not the gentleman mistaken? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman does not keep up with the 
calendar like I do. That bill is ọn the calendar with a favor- 
able report. The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
[Mr. Haugen] will admit it. Has it not been reported? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have reported a bill 

Mr. BLANTON. Authorizing an appropriation of $360,000, 
and it is on the calendar. My friend ought to understand what 
is on the calendar 

Mr. KHTCHAM, I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because I keep up with it, and I know what 
I am talking about, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. SHALLPNBERGHR., I recall some years ago that Victor 
Murdock, the famous agriculturist in Congress, said he tried 
both sending out speeches and garden seed, and was rather in 
favor of garden seed because his constituents wanted him to 
send more garden seed but never more speeches. Has the gen- 
meine ever tried to send out speeches in competition with gar- 
den seed? 

Mr, BLANTON. I Want to say to the distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska, former governor of that State, I send my 
speeches to Nebraska and other States. Maybe that is why my 
«constituents keep me in Congress. I send more of my speeches 
into other States than I do into my own, because I am trying to 
let the people know what is going on in Washington. That is 
one reason, I honestly believe, why the people have asked us to 
Stop this garden-seed distribution. 

On January 8, 1923, when a .motion to recommit the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill was made by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER], to appropriate the usual $360,000 for 
Tree garden seeds for the present fiscal year, I quote the fol- 
lowing from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that date to show 
what happened, to wit: 


Mr. Buayvon, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order against the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order agalnst the 
motion to recommit on the ground that the amendment is legislation 
unauthorized on an appropriation bill and it is a change of existing 
law. Especially I call the attention of the Chair to that part of the 
amendment embraced in the motion to recommit which authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make seed contracts for a period as long 
as five years, extending the contracts through the life of more than 
two Congresses. It is unauthorized, and tt should not be permitted on 
an appropriation bill. 


And after debate the following is the Speaker’s ruling, sus- 
taining my point of order: 


The SPEAKER. The Chair prefers to rule. The Chair has heard the 
gentleman. Tbe Chair thinks he ought to suggest that preserving the 
authority and binding force of parliamentary law 4s as much the duty 
ot each Member of the House as it is the duty of the Chair, that the 
rights of every one of us here depend upon it, and that each Member 
ought to vote on such a question not as bis interest or desires In respect 
to the particular subject may sway him but as he thinks is really the 
law. It is unquestionably true that several times the Committee of the 
Whole House has overruled the decision of the Chairman of that com- 
mittee and has held that an amendment dike this is in order. That, 
however, has never been done in the House. If the House should take 
that action, of course the Chair would bow to the opinion of the House 
and follow it; but until then the Chair thinks that he is bound to follow 
the rules of parliamentary law, and the Chair thinks the same duty 
rests upon every individual Member of the House. The Chair sustains 
the point of order, 

Mr. Laxopry. Mr. Speaker, much as I respect the Speaker's judgment 
and fairness, I must respectfully appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky appeals from the de- 
cision of the Chair, and the gentleman from Minnesota moves to lay the 
appeal on the table. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota to lay the appeal on the ‘table, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced ‘himself in doubt. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays, 

Mr. ‘Carrer. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and tays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 173, nays 85. 


Thus my colleagues will see that on January 3, 1923, ‘by a 
vote of 173 to 85—over two to one—the House sustained the 
Speaker when he held that this $360,000 free-seed appropriation 
was subject to a point of order, and thus struck a death blow to 
free garden seeds. Let me show you what your constituents at 
home think about this free garden seed proposition: 


WHAT THD PEOPLE AT HOME THINK. 


Here is a protest I received from one part af Jones County: 
i Losopns; TEX; December , 1023. 
Hon. THomAs L. BLANTON, 
‘House of Representatives, Wathington, D. 0. 

Dran Tou: We have noticed in ‘the public press that there 16 to 
come before the House a bill to try to start again ‘the garden-seed 
graft and ‘thus increase taxes on the people. We, the undersigned citi- 
zens in your district, ask that yon do all in your power to prevent its 
passage, as we feel that we have all the expenses in the way of taxa- 
tion that we are able to bear. We ask that you do all you can to get 
your worthy colleagues to defeat it: i 
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I. Z. Brown, M. P.; Berry M. Campbell, druggist; M. G. 
„George, farmer; S. W. Seaman, oll driller; J. A. Wil- 
hite, merchant; C. A. Douthit, ginuer; W. F. Terry. 
restaurant; N. J. Tosh, druggist; Mrs. M. J. Brown, 
gardener; J. N. Loop, farmer; J. H. Lee, bookkeeper s 
Charles Stiffiemire, banker; B. U. Fox, merchant; H. L. 

> Brown, restaurant; B. Ð. Compton, farmer; Frank 
H. Herrick, editor; J. E. Powell, teacher; Charles 
Webb, clerk; J. J. Gentry, pastor Baptist church; T. R. 
Putnam, merchant; Ray Rushing, farmer; Albert Han- 
sen, clerk; W. C. Smart, farmer; H. E. Herrick, 
merchant; T. M. Smart, druggist; R. Dunlap, M. D.; 
D. L. Loudder, M. D.; J. R. Carrell, merchant; Mrs. 
T. M. Smart, clerk; G. W. Price, farmer; W. C. Her- 
ringtan, farmer; Oscar F. Seth, farmer; T. F. Murry, 
restaurant; O. B. Cotton, clerk; G. F. Vaughn, shoe- 
maker; A. Fitzgerald, merchant; C. G. Covery, farmer; 
B. J. Fickel, machinist; Mrs. Sarah Sharbutt; R. W. 
Harper. 


The above list fairly represents the citizenship of this splen- 
did community. The following comes from San Saba County: 


San Sapa, TEX., December 22, 1983. 
Hon. @romas L. BLANTON, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. $ 

‘My Drar Mr. BLANTON: I am herewith inclosing you a protest 
against the reenactment of the free garden seed bill. 

This protest ig signed by the very best element of citizenship of this 
county, representing neary every avocation. Nearly every man, woman, 
and child here would sign this protest eagerly. The spirit an expres- 
sion of the people are against this foolish proposition. This extrava- 
gant expenditure of the people's money is a mock pretense of Congress 
to do benefit to the people of the country. A majority of us are 
| strictly against this measure and hope that it will be defeated. 

With best wishes and kind regards, I am, 
Yours truly, 


| 


W. C. EDWARDS. 
PETITION. 


San Sapa, PEx., December 19, 1923, 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dnan Sin: There has recently appeared in press reports a strong intl 
mation that the “free garden,seed” act would at this session of Con- 
gress be attempted to be reenacted. 

We ‘the undersigned wish to protest against this useless bill because 
in our opinion the benefits are not cemmensurate with the expenditures. 

Respectfully, < 

W. C. Edwards, ranchman; S. J. Bross, county surveyor; 
C. A, Harkey, county treasurer; George W. Horton, sec- 
xctary chamber of commerce; G. L. Huckaby, county 
school superintendent; A. B. Wilson, county attorney; 
W. A. Smith, editor the News; W. V. Dean, county 
judge; Dagar T. Neal, sheriff of county; E. L. Rector, 
ex- State senator; T. A. Murray, president City National 
Bank; Mrs. Eddie Williams, clerk district court; J, K. 
Rector, attorney; Mitch Johnson, attorney; Dr. Ira 0. 
Stone; Dr. J. L. Dailey; Dr. William S. Bickhamy; 
Leonard A. Skaggs, druggist; W. A. Ashley, ranchmant 
J. E. Rainey, farmer; T. J. Burnham, farmer; W, H. 
Kimbrough, merchant; James W. Cummins, merchant; 
W. G. Jarvis, optometrist; G. A. Walters, jr., abstrac- 
tor; H. B. Clark, clerk; W. R. Hines, merchant; B. D. 
Sullivan, merchant; O. L. Gray, ranchman; W. L. 
White, clerk ; H. D. Chadwick, clerk ; Rev. E. E. Giesler; 
C. B. Lambert, farmer; W. W. Whitley, ranchman: 
R. Terry, farmer; Arch Woods, ¢lerk county court. 


I think that includes every officer in that county. 

I have a protest, sent me by Mr. E. C. Bravd, of Hamlin, Pex., 
in which he says: 

I hope to see the day when Congress will be fied with men who will 
try to preserve the finances of our country as they do their own, or, 
in other words, before they spend a dollar of the pegple’s money, ask, 
themselyes the question, if the dollar belonged to them in person, would 
they expend it in such a manner, 

With reference to this garden seed, we think that it is money thrown 
away. For instance, in talking with three men in my office yesterday 
two of them told me that they had received garden seed fram the Goy- 
ernment and they were stored away unused. The writer in a clean-up 
at home two or three days ago ran across several packages. I sin- 
cerely hope that if this seed graft bin comes up again you will use 
every effort to defeat it. Attached you will find a petition signed by a 
few of ouf leading citizens who ask that you protest against this graft, 
I believe that 90 per cent of the farmers in your district are against it, 
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PETITION. 
HAMLIN, TDX., December 18, 1923. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We the undersigned farmers and business men petition 
that you use every effort to defeat the garden seed bill, as we believe 
that it is a waste to the taxpayer. We think that it is a useless 
expenditure and doubt that over one-third of the seed are ever planted. 
Your efforts will be appreciated. 

T. F. Holman, C. S. Low, E. C. Brand, Lewis Boyd, W. R. 
Townsend, J. A. Feagan, J. C. Bledsoe, O. H. Berry, 
D. M. Poe, J. B. Eakin, Fred Sledge, G. L. Barnett, 
H. M. Payne, W. L. Hunter, D. O. Sauls, Lennie 
Greenway, G. H. Tumlin, R. G. Bowdry, Pat Henry, 
S. C. Ferguson, J. P. Terrill, H. Fields, Dr. J. F. Taylor, 
T. Cooper, W. M. Hinton. 


The following, Mr. Chairman, was received from Taylor 
County: 
To the Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, M. C., 

Washington, D. 0. 


We, the undersigned citizens and qualified voters of Taylor County, 
Tex., respectfully ask that you exert every legitimate effort in opposing 
the free seed bill when it comes up in Congress. 

G. T. Robinson, B. W. Ellison, F. A. Walden, R. L. Shepard, 
W. R. Gilbreth, B. T. Chrane, M, C. Rampy, J. H. 
Kading, R. B. Longacre, A. B. Lewis, C. E. Taylor, 
J. R. Hardwick, W. C. Davis, J. E. McCarty, S. C. 
Bright, D. Booth, J. A. Labett, H. M. Stevens, T. C. 
Tibbs, G. C. Welch, T. J. Colley, J. L. Richardson, J. P. 
Davis, Lon Lockley, Sam Gilbreth, C. K. Kirkendall, 
J. W. Smith, F. M. Smothers, M. R. Street, W. M. 
Webb, J. D. Ayres, P. H. Hollingshead, T. C. Cox, C. B. 
Bynum, Luther Rogers, J. M. Plowman, C. M. Bell, 
H. C. Callaway, W. D. Ross, W. J. Hodges, G. A. 
Chrane, W. T. Lindley, R. P. Bright, W. E. Carter, 
M. E. Williams, T. J. Key, J. D. Rodgers, Ben Holmes, 
R. J. Donald, J. W. Caton, J. L. Reynolds, Wm. 
Slaughter, sr., C. F. Latham, A. Hefferman, N. A. 
Cummings, W. E. Biggers, L. A. Petree, V. T. Babston, 
S. B. Brannan, A. B. Smothers, L. F. Spencer, J. P. 
Davis, D. F. Downing, C. D. Varnell, J. C. Putman, 
H. A. McMinns, E. E. Wood, W. O. Mobley, C. P. Ab- 
bott, S. C. Eager, B. P. Smothers, J: D. Abbott, T. A. 
Fuqua, W. F. Utzman, M. C. Bynum, B. C. Plowman, 
J. F. Reed. 


I received -the following protest from Mr. R. E. Bradbury, 
editor of the Lometa Reporter, and who formerly edited the 
Mullin Enterprise: 

LOMETA, TEX., December 19, 1923. 
Congressman ‘THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran MR. BLANTON: From press reports we learn that Congress will 
soon take up for consideration the measure to appropriate an exceed- 
ingly large sum in order that the people might be supplied with a few 
free garden seeds, a practice that is considered very foolish by most 
every person receiving them. From a sensible and economical stand- 
point we hope the measure will be defeated this time as it was during 
the last session. It is a needless waste and we feel confident that you 
will fight it to a cold finish. Multitudes of others are of the same 
opinion. 

I haye talked to hundreds of people living in Brown, Mills, and 
Lampasas Counties about this waste and not one appreciates the seeds 
that are usually sent out, and the Congressmen who fosters such a 
proposition is surely to be pitied. 

Find a better use for the people’s money than buying a few packages 
of garden seeds that, if planted, will never come up. 

Wishing you and family a merry Christmas and a happy New Year, 
and may you live to give a century more of service in Congress. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
R. ©. BRADBURY. 

The following protest was sent me by one of the leading citi- 
zens of Anson, Tex.: 

ANSON, TEX., December 15, 1923. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Congressman, Washington, D. ©. 

Dear Sin: We, the undersigned citizens of Jones County, Tex., 
learning that there will be an attempt made to again pass a bill or 
get an appropriation for the distribution of garden seed, do hereby pro- 
test against such action on the part of Congress, and call upon you 
to defeat same if possible. o- 
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We understand that this matter costs the Government about a half 
a million dollars annually, or something near that sum, and by itself 
it probably would not affect to any great extent the vast number of 
taxpayers in the United States, yet it is one item among many items 
of the kind which is useless, and when taken together with all such 
items in the aggregate constitutes a big sum, which eliminated from 
the annual appropriation bills would relieve the taxpayers of this 
country. Besides it is not good policy or good morals to waste the 
public money for any purpose, and we hereby call upon you to use your 
best endeavors to defeat such a Dill. 

Barrett Brasher, John B. Thomas, T. J. Barrett, W. O. 
Wornack, J. C. Edwards, R. L. Smith, J. H. Barrett, 
T. J. Stubbs, Frank Powell, Claude Grace, Ed Altman, 
C. F. Harper, A. L. Cole, Charles F. Murray, M. C. 
Meyers, J. L. Neville, George H. Baker, E. J. Byrd, 
J. H. Holt, J. R. Thompson, J. A. Mills, W. F. Mc- 
Duff, F. A. Arnold, W. 8: Pope, Sid L. Castle, Clyde 8. 
Brooks, G. A. Gray, Owen Thomas (district clerk), Lee 
McCaleb, S. A. Palmer, O. W. Lasebee, A. M. Me- 
Craight, P. F. Willis, R. L. Alexander, A. McK. Jones, 
M. D., J. C. Ingran. 


The following protest was sent me by one of the leading citi- 
zens of Bradshaw, Tex.: 


BRADSHAW, TBX., January 5. 192}. 


To the honorable body of Representatives of the Sizxty-eighth Congress 
of the United States: 


We do hereby petition you as follows: 


“From press reports some Members of Congress are again or- 
ganizing their forces to pass at this Congress their $360,000 garden 
seed graft bill, which was defeated last year. These seeds are 
practically worthless, and a great expense is attached to sending 
them out. We must curtail expenses if we desire a tax reduction. 
If this $360,000 is expended annually for these seed, there must 
necessarily be collected a like amount in taxes from the people to 
pay the bill. Therefore we, the undersigned citizens and taxpayers 
of this town, do hereby enter our protest against this bill and pe- 
tition you to defeat it, as it is a useless expenditure—one that is 
sapping the American taxpayer's pocketbook.” 

N. B. Bailey, J. T. Boon, M. D.; Joe Poindexter, C. J. Pfor, 
W. M. Oldham, S. W. Browne, W. J. Harrington, J. II. 
B. Polloch, W. P. Hancock, H. Grissett, J. M. Small- 
wood, W. G. Daniel, Homer Traylor, Guy Taylor, L. J. 
Hardin, W. L. Pratt, R. W. Smith, E. G. Allen, W. H. 
Cochran, H. A. Parris, J. J. Watts, A. F. Benge, B. Y. 
Howze, H. B. Turner, F. P. McCarland, J, S. Thornton, 
A. I. Bagmell, J. D. Halsell, Joe Floyd, L. F. Turnbow, 
L. H. Turnbow, J. F. Crow, C. F. Smith, L. H. Smith, 
J. F. Sanders, Geo. Lent, A. J. Ware, P. R. Gerlach, 
M. R. Bagmell, J. B. Berton, R. C. Malone, C. B. Poin- 
dexter. 


I received the following protest from Dr. T. Richard Sealy, 
one of the leading physicians of Coleman County: 


SANTA ANNA, TBX., December 22, 1923. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, M. C., 

Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR MR. BLANTON : From recent press dispatches we note that 
there will be an effort made to reestablish the old custom of spending 
about one-half million dollars of the Government money so that each 
and every Congressman may send to Bill Jones or Sy Smith free garden 
seed. 
From my own personal experience and that of many hundreds of 
your constituents with whom I have talked, we believe this to be a 
wasteful expenditure of money and should not be permitted. We fur- 
ther believe that if Congress would assist to cut out entirely and cut 
down immensely, particularly in the number of unnecessary Govern- 
ment employees, that it weuld be unnecessary for the Government to 
assess the present high tax rate, for by your plan you are cutting down ex- 
penses and when you do that you make it unnecessary for so much 
income, 
Please let me have a personal letter from you concerning your cam- 
paign for Congress in your old district next year, if you have decided 
to make the race again. If you do decide to run again, I am for you, 
as always in the past, even though we do have ‘an avowed candidate 
here in my own county, who is my neighbor and friend. 
Very truly yours, 

T. RICHARD SEALY. 


I received the following protest from one of the leading mer- 
chants and business men of Brown County: 


1924 
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` 
BRrOwWNwoo0D, Tex., December 21, 1925, 


Mr. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Mr, BLANTON: I have been noticing for several years the com- 

ments of the press on the practice of Congressmen distributing garden 


seed over the country. I consider this an absolute waste of the people's i 


money, and am writing you to ask that you register a protest against 
this for the people. 

There may be some short-sighted people who receive these seed think- 
ing they have gotten something for nothing, who are pleased with this 
pork-barrel system of trying to get votes, but any man with brains 
enough to think knows that these seeds cost more than if raised by 
private individuals or corporations, and each individual certainly should 
select the seeds needed in his garden to a better advantage and to 
his liking than his Congressman could possibly do. Besides, seed 
shipped over the country by freight is certainly a more economical 
way of distributing than to dribble them out through the mails. I 
assure you that there are very few people ignorant enough in these 
enlightened times to think this wasteful system does not cost them 
anything. 

I believe that it is the duty of the people in charge of our affairs to 
put a stop to this awful humbug business. 

I am inclosing the names of several of my friends who join me in 
this protest, and I will say to you frankly that not a single individual 
approached on this subject has favored the continuance of Congressmen 
dishing out garden seed, 

Yours truly, 
W. G. BAXTER. 


Hon. THOMAS L, BLANTON, 
Washington, D. Ọ. 


Dnan Sin: We, the undersigned citizens of Brownwood, Tex., ask 
that you please do all in your power to stop the wasteful practice 
of distributing garden seed over the country at the expense of the 
people. We do not believe that the people receive benefits to justify 
the amounts expended by this practice. 

H. G. Baxter, Glennie Patterson, Erva Sinclair, Mrs. Fred 
L. Hayes, B. H. Baxter, Mrs. W. R. Cooper, Henry 
Keith, W. F. Anrich, J. Waldo Carson, B. F. Anthony, 
Eba Carson, H. F. Hunter, T. P. Kelly, J. L. Lane, 
Geo. Gardenhire, Mrs: B. F. Anthony, Mrs. B. U. 
Baxter, H. F. Hunter, Mrs, H. F. Hunter, J. F. Hunter. 


The following protest was sent to me by Mr. C. T. Beckham, 
one of the leading farmers and citizens of Trent, Tex. : 


Trent, Tex., December 15, 1923, 
Hon. THomas L. Branton, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Stn: We notice from the press dispatches that Congress may 
soon again be called on to pass appropriations for the distribution of 
garden seeds, etc, 

May we, as citizens of the country, be permitted to express our dis- 
approval of all these unnecessary expenditures and to respectfully 
suggest to you that you use your utmost influence against the passage 
of such bills. We know from our own experience and observation that 
the money spent for seeds is largely wasted, as the garden seed from 
the post office is a huge joke with many of us. Assuring you that we 
appreciate your efforts in your endeayor to eliminate all such expenses 
of the Government, we are, 

Very respectfully, 

L. E. Adrian, C. T, Beckham, Jas. Bright, J. K. P. Winn, 
A. Williamson, T. J. Williamson, H. W. Beckham, 
H. M. Scott, O. L. Dowchy, M. G. Scott, J. O. Walter, 
Mrs. Billings, R. B. Johnson, Joe Winter, W. F. Stead- 
man, W. J. Armour, J. 8. Reid, E. Kegans, Carl Ed- 
wards, Ross Campbell, L. Z. Petsworth, C. Murdock, 
J. S. Campbell, Jackson Bright, Isaac Bright, C. Whit- 
field, J. M. Jones, A. J. English, R. R. Meets, Mrs. E. L. 
Mangum, Mrs. Jas. G. Waters, H. Kelso, R. B. McKee, 
C. C. McKee, C. L. McLeod, R. B. McKee, jr., A. C. 
Terry, H. N. Smith, 


The following was sent to me by Mr. M. W. Oldham, one of 
the leading farmers of Avoca, Tex, : 


Avoca, Tex., December eg, 1923. 
Congressman THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Juan: As farmers and voters we appeal to you as our Repre- 
sentative to oppose the garden seed bill. We understand that it is to 
come up before Congress again soon. We oppose any such law, be- 
cause we consider it of no value whatever. 

These seed that are sent out by the Government to all parts of the 
United States are of no benefit to us, because our climate and soil 
do not suit these seeds sent out, 


We, as taxpayers, do not think it right to spend money for this, 
which is of no benefit to us. 
We appeal to the United States Congress to oppose any such law or 
matter that comes before you. 
We earnestly ask that this matter be considered seriously. 
Yours truly, 
M. W. OLDHAM, 
N. B. OLDHAM. 
J. H. Everrs. 
P. H. GIFFORD, 
JOHN GIFFORD. 
W. W. FARMER. 


The foregoing are just a few of many protests I have received 
from my constituents against Congress distributing free garden 
seed. I insert them here that you gentlemen of the committee 
may know that your action leaving garden seed out of this 
bill meets with general approval from the people. Note that 
most of these people are farmers. 

Mr, TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, some years ago I remember there 
was a lady who lived in the great State of Texas, from which 
our genial colleague comes, who had a farm of such gigantic 
proportions that it was 18 miles from her front door to her 
front gate. Now, I am willing to concede that on a farm of 
that kind that a package of Government garden seed would not 
make much of a show. I am also told that farmers there start 
out in the spring of the year and plow a straight furrow until 
fall and then they turn round and harvest back; that they build 
drift fences eight or ten miles in length, and that cattle never 
get around the fence evidently thinking that they are in the in- 
closed field. There are farms in my State that are not so 
gigantic; there are thousands of hillside patches of half an 
acre or so and for these small tracts the people of West Vir- 
ginia are very glad to get garden seed and I have had hundreds 
of requests this year from persons in my State to send garden 
seeds for spring planting. 

While I did not offer an amendment to the appropriation bill 
in order to give free garden seed to the people of West Vir- 
ginla, believing that it was useless to do so in view of the posi- 
tion taken by the committee reporting this bill, it is my firm 
conviction that many people in this country felt that about 
the only interest they had in Government was the free seed 
which came regularly each year from their Congressman. I 
find that a great many people in this country, because of their 
remoteness, feel that Government exists only at Washington 
and they do not realize that Government exists under their own 
rooftrees and by their own firesides, and we must remember 
that we are not the Government entirely, but representatives of 
the people. When a person receives a package of Government 
garden seeds which he can plant and see the seed spring up, it 
serves to give him an abiding faith in Government. Some one 
has said that— > 


He who plants a seed and waits to see it push away the sod, 
Believes in God. 


The man or woman who plants a package of Government 
garden seeds and watches them sprout to life believes not only 
in God but in the Government, and the distribution of garden 
seeds was a reminder to the people at home that Government 
was in their hands, I am personally rather sorry that the 
appropriation was stricken from the bill last year, and that it 
is not continued in this year’s bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr, TAYLOR of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish the gentleman would read the peti- 
tions that I received from farmers down in Texas asking that 
this system of seed distribution be abandoned. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. What kind of farmers are 
they? 

Mr. BLANTON. They are real “dirt” farmers, I can assure 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. I am of the opinion that 
the gentleman once said that the farmers of his section were 
large cotton growers and that cotton was the principal crop. 
ia wie was not included in the list of free seeds. Am I 
right 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I think not. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I will ask unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk read down to the bottom of this 
page, and then I will move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is with- 
drawn. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation and demonstration of improved methods or 
processes of preparing naval stores, the weighing, handling. trans- 
portation, and uses of same, in cooperation with individuals: and 
companies, Including the employment of necessary persons and means 
in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions of the naval stores 
act of March 3, 1923, $20,000, 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Tork mo 
that the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Dowst1, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7220) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks made this afternoon on the agricul- 
tural bill 

The SPHRAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
PRESIDENT'S MESSAGB—REVISION OF THE RECLAMATION LAW (s. 

DOC. NO. 92) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 


from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I would respectfully urge on. Congress the immediate neces- 
sity of revising the present reclamation law. 

The Secretary of the Interior appointed a special advisory. 
committee of six members to study reclamation and make 
report to him. That committee has completed its work and 
has made its report to the Secretary of the Interior, and he 
has transmitted that report to me, I herewith transmit it to 
you. 

Many occupants of our reclamation project in the West are 
in financial distress, They are unable to pay the charges 
assessed against them. In some instances settlers are living on 
irrigated lands that will not return a livelihood for their fami- 
lies and at the same time pay the money due the Government 
as it falls due. 

Temporary extensions of time and suspension of these charges 
serye only to increase their debts and add to their hardships. 
A definite policy is imperative, and permanent relief should, be 
applied where indicated. The heretofore adopted repayment 
plan is erroneous in principle and in many cases impossible 
of accomplishment. It fixes an annual arbitrary amount that 
the farmers must pay on the construction costs of projects, 
regardless of their production. 

In its place should be substituted a new policy providing 
that payments shall be assessed by the Government in accord- 
ance with the crop-producing quality of the soil. 

The facts developed by the special advisory committee show 
that of the Goyernment’s total investment, $18,861,146 will 
never be recovered. There will be a probable loss of an addi- 
tional $8,830,000. These sums represent expenditures in the 
construction of reservoirs, canals, and other works for the irri- 
gation of lands that have proven unproductive. I recommend 
that Congress authorize the charging off of such sums shown 
to be impossible of collection. 7 

Because of high rates of interest and other agricultural diffi- 
culties existing, farmers are often unable to berrow money for 
temporary relief. The establishment of a credit fund by the 
Government from which farmers on projects may secure capi- 
tal: to make permanent improvements, buy equipment and Liv 
stock should be considered. 

More than 30,000 water users are affected’ by the present 
serious condition. Action is deemed imperative before the 


adjournment of Congress that their welfare may be. safe- |. 


guarded. 


The probable loss and the temporary difficulties of some of 
the settlers on projects does not mean that reclamation is a 
failure. The sum total of beneficial results has been large in 
the building up. of towns and agricultural communities and is 
adding tremendously, to the agricultural production and wealth 


ot the country.. Whatever legislation is necessary to the ad- 
vancement of reclamation should be enacted. without delay. 


CALVIN : COOLIDGE: 
TRR Warr House, April 21, 1924. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted 

To Mr. GALLIYAN (at the request of Mr. Connery), for an in- 
definite period, on account of illness, 

To Mr. OanrFreLp, indefinitely, on account of attending a 
funeral. 

To Mr. ACKERMAN, for three days, on account of attendance 
upon New Jersey presidential primaries, 


RECESS 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
now stand in recess until 8 o’clock 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 8 o'clock, 


EVENING SESSION 


The recess having expired at 8 o’clock p. m., the House was 
called to order by the Speaker. 


CONSENT CALENDAB 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Calendar, É 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. MARYS RIVER AT WILDS LANDING, FLA. 
The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 


R. 6725) granting the consent of Congress to the States of 
| Georgia and Florida, through their respective highway depart- 


ments, to construct a bridge across the St Marys River at or 
near Wilds Landing, Fla. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed without préjudice, and retain its place 
on the Calendar, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed’ without prejudice and re- 
tain its place on the Calendar. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


QUTETING TITLE TO LAND IN THE MUNICIPALITY OF FLOMATON, 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 4487) to quiet titles to land in the municipality of Flomaton, 
State of Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection vto the present considera- 
tion of the biti? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States of America in and to the lands situated in the municipality 
of Flomaton, State of Alabama, being 40 acres of land described as 
southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 34, township 
1 north, range 8 east, of St. Stephens meridian, be, and the same 
are hereby, granted, released, and relinquished by the United States 
to the equitable owners of the equitable titles thereto and to their 
respective heirs and assigns forever, as fully and completely in every 
respect whatever. as could be done by patents issued according to 
law: Provided, That the confirmations granted hereby shall amount 
only to a relinquishment of any title that the United States has or is 
supposed to have in and to any of said lands, and shall not be con- 
strued to abridge, impair, injure, prejudice, or divest in any manner 
any valid right, title, and interest of any person or body corporate 
whatever, the true intent of this aet being to concede and abandon 
all right, title, and interest of the United States to those persons, 
estates, firms, or corporations who would be the trne and lawful 
owners of said lands under the laws of Alabama, including the laws 
of proscription, in the absence of said interest, title, and estate of 
the United States. 


With the following committee Amendment: 


Page 2, line 12, strike out the word “proscription” and ingert 
the word “ prescription.” 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPHAKER. The question is now on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

PROMOTION OF THE WELFARE OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6142) amending an act for the promotion of the welfare 
of maternity and infancy, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? r 

Mr, BEGG. I object; Mr. Speaker. 


COTTON CROP REPORTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2112) authorizing the Department of Agriculture to issue 
semimonthly cotton-crop reports and providing for their publi- 
cation simultaneously with the ginning reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? d 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I do not intend to do, about every second day we have 
from one to a half dozen bills for taking the census of the 
cotton situation, and there are two or three of them on this 
calendar. Could some one give us something of a comprehen- 
sive picture of the situation, so that we may know whether 
we are doubling on this census taking, and so forth? 

Mr. SWANK, I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that on the first day of last December Members from the 
cotton States called a conference, of which the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TIILMAN]I was the chairman. He appointed a 
committee on cotton crop reporting, consisting of the gentle- 
mun from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] chairman, Senator HARRIS, 
of Georgia, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wuneo], the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ortver], the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE], and myself, to draft legisla- 
tion on cotton crop reporting. We had several conferences 
with representatives from the Agricultural Department; this 
bill was agreed upon and is unanimously, reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. A bill from thé Census Committee regu- 
lating reports from the Census Bureau was passed some. time 
ago. The Census Bureau makes reports of ginning, and 
they are the actual number of bales of cotton ginned, and the 
Department of Agriculture makes estimates of cotton produc- 
tion, and the two do not conflict in any way. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I recall that bill. It was a bill that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] had charge of, and 
I notice that a little later on this calendar we come to a bill by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] with refer- 
ence to a census of the cotton situation by the Director of the 
Census. What I want fọ be sure of is that there is no over- 
lapping. 

Mr. SWANK. I will say to the gentleman that there is not 
any overlapping. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But there is always this danger: If you 
have two censuses taken of the same subject you are pretty 
sure to have two different sets of figures, and neither one of 
them good for anything. 

Mr. SWANK. I will say to the gentleman, further, that this 
bill was approved by the Census Bureau. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, what is the 
distinction between these census takings? The other day we 
had Mr. RaNnxKtn’s bill before us for one purpose, we have Mr. 
Byrnes’s bill on this calendar and this one. 

Mr. SWANK. The bill the gentleman mentions, of which 
Mr. RANKIN had charge, regulates the taking of a census by the 
Department of Commerce. The census they take is of the 
actual ginnings, the number of bales ginned, and they have 
agents all over the Cotton States getting reports from the 
ginners, and those reports are not estimates, but they are re- 
ports showing the actual bales ginned, while the Department 
of Agriculture makes estimates of the number of bales they 
think will be ginned, according to acreage, weather conditions, 
boll weevil, and so forth. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The bill which is now under consideration 
is a bill that relates very largely to the publication of crop esti- 
mates, is it not? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes; that is all it is, 


Mr. BURTNESS. And to that extent it is entirely different 
from the other bill? 

Mr. SWANK... Altogether different. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is not that the main distinction? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I notice that this bill provides for semi- 
monthly reports. Are there any other crops as to which reports 
are issued that often? 

Mr. SWANK. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
know about that. f 

Mr. BURTNESS. Estimates as to the yields of potatoes, 
wheat, and other crops are usually issued monthly, and I took 
it for granted that the cotton-crop estimates had been issued 
monthly. 

Mr. SWANK. This provides for semimonthly reports, be- 
cause oftentimes the production will change on account of cer- 
tain weather conditions and the boll weevil within a period of 
two weeks. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Undoubtedly that is true, and it might be 
true as to other crops. So, if I understand the situation cor- 
rectly, the main purpose of this bill is to get your reports twice 
a month instead of once a month and also to have the reports 
issued the same day the ginners’ reports are issued. 

Mr. SWANK. From the Bureau of the Census; that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BURTNESS. So that you get the commercial aspect at 
the same time you get the estimate of the amount of the crop. 

Mr. SWANK. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
discontinue acreage reports based upon farmers’ intention to plant 
cotton and shall cause to be issued between July 1 and December 1 
semimonthly reports as to the condition, progress, and probable pro- 
duction of cotton. No such report shall be approyed and released 
by the Secretary of Agriculture until it shall have been passed upon 
by a cotton crop reporting committee or board consisting of five mem- 
bers or more to be designated by him, not less than three of which 
shall be supervisory feld statisticians of the Department of Agricul- 
ture located in different sections of the cotton-growing States, expe- 
rienced in estimating cotton production and who have first-hand knowl- 
edge of the condition of the cotton crop based on recent field observar 
tions, and a majority of which committee or board shall be familiar 
with the methods and practices of producing cotton: Provided, That 
the foregoing reports as of the following dates, Agust 1, August 16, 
September 1, September 16, October 1, October 18, November 1, Novem- 
ber 14, and December 1, shall be released simultaneously with the 
cotton-ginning reports of the Bureau of the Census relating to the same 
dates, the two reports to be issued from the same place at 11 o’clock 
a. m. of the eighth day following that to which the respective reports 
relate, When such date of release falls on Sunday or a legal holiday, 
the report shall be issued at 11 o'clock a. m. of the next succeeding 
workday. 

Sec, 2. All laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed to the extent of such inconsistency. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. : 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, last year the farmers of the 
cotton-growing States probably lost many millions of dollars 
as a result of the inaccurate and inconsistent reports given 
out by the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

In the first place, the department gave out an estimate in 
April, 1928, of the number of acres of cotton the farmers “ in- 
tended ” to plant. There was no law for such report, and in my 
opinion there was no reason for it. That estimate, which was 
nothing more than a guess, or a collection of guesses, as to 
what the farmers of the country “intended” to do, showed that 
there would be above 38,000,000 acres planted in cotton during 
the year 1923, which indicated a crop of 11,810,000 bales, or about 
1,700,000 bales more than was actually made. The buying 
public accepted this estimate at face value, with the result 
that the price of cotton was held down until after it was prac- 
tically all gathered and out of the farmers’ hands. 

This acreage estimate was not finally corrected until No- 
vember, when practically the entire crop had been ginned and 
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reported to the Bureau of Censtis. Then the Department of 
Agriculture proceeded to “check up” its estimate by dividing 
‘what it considered to be the average number of pounds of lint 


The ginners' reports being thie most accurate reports made, 
being based on the number of bales actually ginned, should be 
made twice a month, so as to serve as a check on the situation 


cotton made per acre) in 19023 into the number of pounds it in case the Department of Agriculture should again go as far 


estimated were actually made, and then took the result to be 
the number of acres actually planted, after allowing for the 
number of „acres: abandoned: In that way the department 
finally worked out what they considered to be the number of 
acres of cotton cultivated during the year 1923, to my. mind 
ia most senseless procedure, They divide a guess into an 
‘estimate to get the number of acres planted. If the result 
[seen nos suit them, they can’ guess and divide again. Get the 
[poin 
On October 2, 1923, the Department of Agriculture estimated 
the crop at 11,015,000 bales, or nearly 1,000,000 bales more 
than was actually made. This, of course, helped to depress 
the price. When the true situation finally became known to 
the purchasing public, cotton jumped to about 35 cents a 
pound: Hand the real faets been known throughout the country, 
as they were known to us of the South, I dare say the farmers 
would have averaged around 5 cents a pound more for their 
cotton than they actually received; or $25 more for each bale. 
Instead of making 11,015,000 bales, we actually made about 


10,160,000 bales, almost 1,000,000, bales less than was estimated 


by the Department of Agriculture as late as October 2, 1923. 
The American spinners relied upon, these reports; or esti- 


cotton to operate their mills until another crop could be grown 
und placed upon the. market. Thus the southern cotton 
‘growers and the American spinners both lost heavily as a 
result of these inaccurate reports. 3 

When we returned to Washington at the beginning of the 
| present session’ of Congress early in December I attended a 
meeting of Representatives and Senators from the cotton-grow- 
| ing States; at which T called attention to these facts and offered 
a resolution to have the situation investigated and legislation pre- 
j pared to correct the ‘existing evils and prevent a repetition of 
the disasters of last year. ‘The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously, and I was appointed chairman of a committee consist- 
ing of myself, Senator WIILIAM J. HARRIS, of Georgia; Repre- 
sentatives W. B. OLIVER of Alabama; Orrs Wingo, of Arkansas; 
F. B. Swang, of Oklahoma; and A. L. BurwixRTx, of North 
Carolina, charged with the duty of making the investigations 
and preparing and introducing the necessary legislation. 

After weeks of study and Investigation we came to the 
unanimous conclusion that the “intention to plant” cotton 
estimates or reports should be abandoned. 

Therefore we inserted in the bill which we introduced and 
which has just passed the House a provision prohibiting the 
“intention to plant” reports. 

The Department of Agriculture began attempting to get 
Congress to override our recommendations and permit them to 
publish them. If every farmer in the South had realized the 
danger of these “intentions” reports, southern Congressmen 
would have been flooded with letters protesting against them. 

Instead of discouraging the farmers from planting a large 
acreage in cotton, as the Department of Agriculture contends 
these reports of the number of acres farmers “intend” to 
plant would do, they would have little or no effect on the 
farmers. themselves, but they would mislead the cotton- con- 
suming public into believing that a much larger crop was being 
made than that actually produced, thereby driving the price 
down and doing our people infinitely more harm in the loss of 
price than they would do them good in the reduction of acre- 
age. 

We also. provided in this legislation that during the time the 
crop is developing and being put on the market a condition 
report be made every two weeks, instead of once a month; so 
that when one of those radical changes adversely affecting the 
cotton crop sweeps over the South we will not haye to wait 
another month before that change is reflected in the condition 
report and in the cotton market, If the rains and boll-weevil 
conditions, which wrought such havoe to the cotton farmers 
last year, had been reflected. in the crop-condition reports im- 
mediately, the chances are that cotton would have gone to 85 
cents a pound at least 40 or 60 days earlier than it did, and 
the farmers would have got the benefit of the rise. If these 
condition reports are worth anything at all, they ought to be 
made often enough to keep the public informed as to the real 
condition of the cotton crop, especially during the’ critical 
period when these abrupt changes are likely to occur; and if 
ey are, not worth anything, they ought to be abandoned en- 

rely, 


astray as it did last year. Therefore, we provide that the gin- 


ners’ reports be made every two weeks also, and that they 


come out on the same day and at the same hour and place tha 
crop-condition reports are made. This will prevent such dis- 
astrous fluctuations in the market as took place last year, when 
one of these reports came out in the morning, running the price 
up, and the other one in the afternoon, running it down. These 
reports thus tied together, as it were, will tend to produce ac- 
curacy and at the same time help to stabilize the cotton market. 

We are also demanding that at least three of the members 
of the cotton-crop estimating board shall be from the three 
principal sections of the South, and familiar with cotton pro- 
duction, in order that their practical knowledge of the cotton- 
growing industry may help to render these reports more accu- 
rate in the future and hereafter save the cotton farmers of the 
South from the adverse consequences which have resulted from 
not having these men on this board in the past. 

After four and a half months of hard work, we have secured 
the passage of this legislation, through both the House and the 
Senate. These bills will now become law, and the cotton 
growers of tlie South will have at least a measure of protec- 
tion from those unfriendly influences which have done them so 
much harm in the past; and even from those supposedly 
friendly influences which have done them possibly as much 
harm, but perhaps without injurious intent. 


TO AMEND THS ACT OF FEBRUARY 13, 1913 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 4168) to amend an act entitled “An act to punish the 
unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing inter- 
state or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such cars, 
the stealing of freight and express’ packages or baggage or 
articles in process of transportation in interstate shipment, 
and the felonious asportation of such freight or express pack- 
ages or baggage or articles therefrom into another district of 
the United States, and the felonious possession or reception 
of the same,” approved February 13, 1913 (87 Stat. L. p. 670). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is: there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this bill? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the necessity for this change of 
existing law. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman that 
it is due to the construction of the law by one of the United 
States district courts and also by one of the circuit courts. 
It is simply to meet that decision and to add to the law 
certain language. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does it carry ont the original purpose 
of the existing law? z 

Mr. DYER. Absolutely. It only adds certain words, “ in- 
cluding wagon, automobile, truck, or otħer vehicle” and de- 
fines what that means. 0 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] Tha 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be tt enacted, cto., That the act entitled“ An act to punish the un- 
lawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing interstate or 
foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such cars, the stealing 
of freight and express packages or baggage or articles in process of 
transportation in interstate shipment, and the felonious: asportation 
of such freight or express packages or baggage or articles therefrom 
into another district of the United States, and: the felonious posses- 
ston or reception of the same,” approved February 13, 1913 (37 
Stat. L., p. 670), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

„ Secrion 1. That whoever shall unlawfully break the seal of any 
railroad car containing interstate or foreign shipments or freight or 
express, or shall enter any such car with intent in either case to com- 
mit larceny therein; or whoever shall steal or unlawfully take, carry 
away, or conceal, or by fraud or deception obtain from any railroad 
car, station house, platform, depot, wagon, automobile, truck, or 
other vehicle, or from any steamboat, vessel, or wharf, with intent 
to convert to his own use any goods or chattels moving as or which are 
a part of or which constitute an interstate or foreign shipment of 
freight or express, or shall buy or receive or have in his possession 
any such goods or chattels, knowing the same to haye been stolen; 
or whoever shall steal or shall unlawfully take, carry away, or by 
fraud or deception obtain with intent to convert to his own use any 
baggage which shall have come into the possession of any common 
carrier for transportation from one State or Territory or the District 
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of Columbia te another State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
or to a foreign country, or from a foreign country to any State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia, or shall break into, steal, take, 
carry away, or conceal any of the contents of such baggage, or shall 
buy, receive, or have in his possession any such baggage or any article 
therefrom of whatever nature, knowing the same to have been stolen, 
shall in each case be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 10 years, or both, and prosecutions therefor may be in- 
stituted in any district wherein the crime shall have been committed. 
The carrying or tramsporting of any such freight, express, baggage, 
goods, or chattels from one State or Territory or the District of 
Columbla into another State or Territory or the District of Columbia, 
knowing the same to have been stolen, shall constitute a separate 
offense and subject the offender to the penalties above described: for 
untawfnl taking, and prosecutions therefor may be instituted in any 
district into which such freight, express, baggage, goods, or chattels 
shall have been removed or tnto which they shall have been brought 
by such offender. The words station house,’ platform,“ and depot,“ 
as used in this section shall imcInde any station house, platform, or 
depot, of any person, firm, association, or corporation having in his or 
its custody therein or thereon any freight, express, goods, chattels, 
shipments, or bagguge moving as or which are a part of or which con- 
stitute an interstate or foreign shipment. 

“Spc. 2. That nothing In this act shall be held to take away or 
impatr the Jurisdiction of the courts of the several States under the 
laws thereof; and a Judgment of conviction or acquittal on the merits 
under the laws of any State shall be a bar to any prosecution here- 
under for the same act or acts. 

“Sno, 3. Thaf to establish the interest or forelgn commerce charac- 
ter of any shipment in any prosecution under this act the waybill of 
sach shipment shall be prima facle evidence of the place from which 
and to which such shipment was made.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 3, line 24, strike ont the “and” and after the word “depot” 
insert “ wagon, antomobile, truck, ar other vehicle ” ; on page 4, line 1, 
strike out the word “or” and after “ depot” insert “wagon, auto- 
mobile, truck, or other vehicle”; and in line 18 strike out the word 
Interest“ and Insert in lieu thereof the word “ interstate,” 


The SPEAKER. The Westlon is on the committee amend- 
ments. 

The anestion “was taken, and the committee amendments 
were agreed to 

The SPHAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL’ 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day, they presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 6815. An act to authorize a ee increase of 155 
Coast Guard for law enforcement. 


OHINA TRADE ACT ) 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, shale wt ae R. 7190, a bill 
to amend the China trade act, 1922. I ask unanimous consent 
that this' bill may be passed over eien rejom, retaining 
its place en the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. IS there objection? [Atter a pause.] The 
Chair bears none, 


CENSUS “OF Corton IN staivON AOU NG ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
1 © WAREHOUSES 


“The next business an the Consent Galendar was the resolu- 
tion H. J, Res. 231, a joint resolution n census to 
be taken of bales of cotton now held at various places, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? {After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

“The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc That the Director of the Census be, and he is hereby, 
directed to take a consus, and at the earliest possible date issue a report, 
showing the number of bales of cotton now held in the cotton mills and 
warehouses, aud the grades of such cotton, 

Sue, 2. That it shall be the duty of every owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any manufacturing es- 
tablishment, warehouse, or other place where cotton is manufactured or 
stored, whether conducted as a corporation, firm, limited partnership, or 
by Individuals, when requested by the Director of the Census or by 
any speciul agent or other employee of the Bureau of the Census acting 
under the Instructions of said director, to furnish completely and cor- 
rectly, to the best of his knowledge, the information concerning the 
quantity and grades of cotton on hand. The request of the Director of 


the Census for this information may be made in writing or by a visiting 
representative, and if made in writing shall be forwarded by registered 
mail and the registry receipt of the Post Office Department shall be ac- 
cepted as evidence of such demand. Any owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any cotton manufacturing 
establishment, warehouse, or other place where cotton is stored, who, 
under the conditions hereinbefore stated, shall refuse or willfully neglect 
to furnish any of the information heretn provided for or shall willfully 
give answers that are false shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be fined not less than $800 or more than $1,000 
or imprisoned for a period of not exceeding one year, or both so fined 
and imprisoned, at the discretion of the court, 


Mr. GRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word in erder to ask the gentleman from Mississippi if this is 
a continued story and when we will get the last chapter and 
the last episode. The gentleman has a bill to take a census 
of the cotton about once every two weeks, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I can not say how many of 
these episodes it will take to. educate the gentleman from 
Michigan on the subject of the cotton census, cotton growing, 
and crop reporting. 

Mr. CORAMTON. I Will say, if the gentleman will yield, that 
they do not need to take this census for my benefit, because I 
am afraid it will not be effectual for that purpose. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
the benefit of the country gen- 


time ago, was to djust the system of taking a census of the 
number of bales of cotton as they were ginned. The bill that 
was passed from Agricultural Committee awhile ago was 


the 
a bill to readjust the crop-reporting system of the Department 
y have nothing to de with the 
‘This bill is to take a recount 


for this reason: The Department’ of Com- 
merce recently gave out a statement to the world, or to the 
country, of the number of bates of cotton in store in the 
United States. After a careful investigation, some of the best- 
informed men on the cotton situation in the world, including 

Mr. Wannamaker, of the American Cotton Association, sub- 
mitted proof to show that that statement was something like 
‘600,000 bales too high. In other words, they were publishing 
to the world an estimate of the number of bales of cotton now 
available in the United States which was a little more than 
half a million bales more than was actually on hand. The re- 
sult of that was that, in the first place, it misled the American 
spinner into believing that this cotton was avaliable, when, as 
a matter of fact, it was not, according to these experts; and, in 
the next place, it tended to beat down the of cotton, ; 

airerik pnia inge HBr is BY in order that 
the Bureau of the Census, through its machinery now available, 
can get an exact report from every warehouse as to the number 
of bales of cotton now on hand. 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘If the gentleman win yield, I can under- 
stand why the gentleman and His constitnents would want to 
demonstrate that there was an undersupply of cotton. As I 
understand, this alleged inaccurate estimate was based upon the 
report received by the department under the law the gentleman 
is amending in the other bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And in the other bill the gentleman is trying 
to increase the number of reports which have been said to be 
worthless, in the estimation of the other gentlemen. : 

Mr. RANKIN. No. The gentleman is not gens the facts.’ 
The gentleman is worse off than he was before I made my 
statement. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I do not want to blame the gentleman for 
that. 

Mr, . I appreciate the gentleman's lenlency, and I 
am sorry that I have not made the proposition more clear. 
They were supposed to get this information from some other 
source than the ginners’ They were supposed to report 
the number of bales of cotton on hand in the United States 
that is, the number that had been produced, the number manu- 
factured or exported, and the number that had been reimported ; 
and somewhere in the mixup, somehow, they made a mistake, 
so the leading cotton men say, of about half a million bales. 
Now, a half a million bale mistake in a 10,000,000-bale crop is 
sufficient to distupt the cotton market. For that reason the 
Bureau of the Census asked for this bill to be passed. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byernes] introduced it, and 
my recollection is that he stated that the Director of the Census 
Bureau stated to him that they had the machinery and could 
take the estimate withont additional cost to the Government, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and same type as themselves, men who do not see these matters 


third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


SENATE BILL 2112 


Mr. FULMER, Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it is right interesting to listen to the discussion of certain 
gentlemen whenever we have any legislation affecting cotton. 
I am very glad, however, to know that in all of our troubles 
connected with the production of cotton when we appeal to 
the Congress for legislation conducive to help in my section 
that we have quite a lot of friends from the various sections 
of the country other than the South ready to lend a helping 
hand, especially those of vou from the West. I appreciate 
this splendid spirit, for when you help agriculture in any 
section of the country you are building stepping-stones to pros- 
perity in every vocation of life. 

Senate bill 2112 is a companion to a bill that passed both 
Houses several days ago relating to ginners’ reports by the 
Census Bureau. Both of these bills are the outcome of a cer- 
tain conference held by Senators and Representatives from 
the cotton States in the early days of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, at which time certain gentlemen were appointed to 
frame and introduce this legislation. ‘ 

This bill directs the Seeretary of Agriculture to discontinue 
the issuance of what is known as “the intentions to plant.” 
This intention-to-plant report was first issned last year on 
April 20 without the knowledge of those directly interested in 
producing and manufacturing cotton. Due to its showing quite 
an increase in acreage “intended to be planted,” the speculator 
took advantage of the situation and played havoc with the 
farmiug and manufacturing interests of the South. We of the 
South well remember that when this report came out cotton 
wus holding a very strong position as to price but was soon 
hammered down about 7 cents per pound, or approximately 
$35 per bale. While this harmed the farmers, cooperative asso- 
ciations, and cotton mills of the South, it worked well with 
the New England mills, which needed cheap cotton but had 
refused to buy at the higher prices. It also worked well with 
the speculator, who made millions by depressing the market by 
harping on this very bullish report. It was shown that the 
acreage of cotton for 1923 woyld be around 88,000,000 acres, 
or about 4,000,000 acres more than was planted in 1922, indi- 
cating a yield of 11,800,000 bales, or about 1,700,000 more than 
Was produced, as was shown by final report. 

On or about July 1 the Department of Agriculture gave out 
an estimate of 11,412,000 bales; about August 1 an estimate of 
11,516,000 bales; on August 81 the estimate dropped to 10,- 
788,000 bales; on October 2 it jumped back to 11,015,000 bales ; 
on November 2 it again dropped back to 10,282,000 bales; and 
on December 12 dropped again to 10,081,000 bales. These 
various reports were based on “intention to plant” and on the 
condition of the growing crops at the time these reports were 
given out. I contend that they are purely guesswork, and to 
my mind do more harm than good as far as the farmer and 
legitimate business are concerned. 

The very idea of estimating the number of bales of cotton 
that will be produced based on intentions of farmers before 
a cotton seed is planted in the ground is absurd, indeed. Hun- 
dreds of things can change the purposes of farmers between 
the 15th of December and the time the seed is cast into the 
ground, ‘Thousands of farmers depend largely upon the Hb- 
erality of supply merchants and of banks who regulate the 
extent of supplies, cash, and fertilizers advanced to them in 
order that they may be able to make a cotton crop. Again, 
condition reports issued, beginning June 1 and continuing 
for several months can not be depended on to make total- 
crop estimates, for so many changes may take place in a grow- 
ing crop during these months. The critical period in the growth 
of a cotton crop lies between July 1 and September 1. About 
the last of July of last year I had a field of cotton containing 
about 110 acres, and to all appearances it looked as if I would 
gather about 125 bales. A wet spell, however, followed, the 
boll weevil was active, and I gathered only 75 bales. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, is, I believe, a 
yery splendid man; but I find that the various governmental 
departments at Washington are getting top-heavy, being loaded 
with men in the various bureaus and departments who do not 
have a practical knowledge of agriculture and farming. Yet 
these bureaus are largely running things and the men who 
they call in conference on agricultural matters ure of the 


from the viewpoint of the average business man or farmer. 
In other words, we need more men of actual farming experience 
in these conferences to consider these matters from a prac- 
tical standpoint. 

Now, let us see how the Crop Reporting Board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture proceeds and who dictates 
in connection with crop reports and other matters pertaining to 
this department. The following is taken from a booklet en-. 
titled “ The Agricultural Outlook,” issued April, 1928, by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
which bears out my statement made a few minutes ago: 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture issued at 11 a. m. April 20 a summary of reports from many 
thousands of farmers in all parts of the United States, setting forth 
their intentions regarding crop acreages to be planted this spring. 

In connection with the issuance of this summary it is felt that a 
comprehensive estimate of the general agricultural outlook would be of 
special value to producers at this time. 

At the request of Secretary Wallace, Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of this 
bureau, invited a group of well-known economists and statisticians to 
meet at Washington to consider the report on “ intended crop plant- 
ings” and to prepare a statement on the general factors now under- 
lying the agricultural situation with a view to furnishing all possible 
basis for intelligent adjustment of production to demand. 

This group met at the department on the morning of April 20. It 
divided into subcommittees for consideration of specific subjects, and 
the first day was devoted to work of these subcommittees. 

The following day, April 21, the entire group assembled in the Crop 
Reporting Board room in executive session. The “committee of the 
whole" thereupon considered the subcommittee reports and drafted a 
condensed general statement on agricultural outlook, which was made 
public at 3 p. m. : 


The character and well-informed status of the men who com- 
prised this group make this report of considerable significance 
to extension men. 

The economists and statisticians participating in the con- 
ference were: 


George E. Roberts, National City Bank, New York City. 

Carl Snyder, Federal Reserve Bank, New York City. 

Wesley C. Mitchell, Bureau of Economic Research, New York City. 

B. M. Anderson, jr., Chase National Bank, New York City. 

E. W. Wentworth, Research Department, Armour Co., Chicago, III. 

B. W. Snow, Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, III. 

Wm, G. Reed, Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Warren M, Persons, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Geo, F. Warren, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

F. A. Pearson, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. X. 

Thos. S. Adams, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

H. A. Wallace, Corn Belt Meat Produce Association, Des Moines, 
Towa, 

H. W. Moorhouse, Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Ill. 

H. G. Moulton, Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Walter W. Stewart, Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D, C. 

Wm. T. Foster, Pollock Found, Research, Newton, Mass. 

F. M, Surface, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

E. G. Montgomery, Department of Commerce, Washington, D, C. 


From this you will observe that not a single man from the 
South or cotton States was invited to this conference while 
six men from New York, six big bankers, one representative 
from the biggest meat packing concern in the world, one rep- 
resentative of George H. McFadden & Bro., cotton factors 
and exporters, whose concern made, I-suppose, millions when 
cotton took its tumble after “intentions to plant” report was 
made, one representative of Bartlett-Frazier Co., and several 
professors from New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
were present and participated in the conference. No wonder 
that agriculture is in such a deplorable condition. Look who 
runs things while thousands of men, women, and children on 
the farm, living from hand to mouth, are being robbed by big 
business, high freight rates, and a tariff that has practically 
closed our foreign markets. 

Here are some of the figures given out in the intentions to 
plant, 1923, cotton. These were no doubt gladly received by 
the speculator : 


Per cent 
Per cent of five-year average acreage, 1909-1913— 2 108. 7 
Per cent of five-year average acreage, 1918-1922___________ 109 
Farmers’ intentions as reported Apr. 20, 1923__.---.._-.------ 112 


With this kind of statement issued the speculator certainly 
would not want better bear meat, and evidently this statement 
was put out for no other purpose than to bear the market. 
Here is a list of the Crop Reporting Board, Washington, D. C.: 
W. A. Schoenfeld (chairman), W. F. Callander, G. K. Holmes, 
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S: A. Jones, J. A. Becker, and L. M. Harrison. Not even one 
of these gentlemen is from the South or from the cotton 
States; yet they have the last word in crop reporting: They 
have the privilege and right to revise reports coming in from 
the field which in their opinion appear to be biased because of 
the pecuniary interest of the reporter in cotton farming. 

The only man connected with the department from the South 
is Mr, Meadows, of Alabama, whom I know personally to be 
deeply interested in this work, but who is leaving this depart- 
ment to go with the Department of Commerce. Mr. Meadows 
is a practical man with plenty of common sense. Because of 
his actual experience in producing and marketing cotton he is 
loaded with knowledge of southern ture. I am sorry to 
see him go, and since hearing of the change I have been won- 
dering why he is making it. Certainly I can not believe that 
it is because of his desire to get away from his Hfe work and 
his first love. Perhaps it is because he is lonely and unsup- 
ported in his efforts to serve not against any interest but that 
the great agricultural interest might get a square deal. 

Mr. Schoenfeld and others were before our committee—Com- 
mittee on Agriculture—and testified in connection with Senate 
bill 2112. I am going to insert in the Reoonp a part of the 
hearings. 

Mr. Schoenfeld, chairman Crop Reporting Board, Department 
of Agriculture, testifying: 

Mr. RaN NIN. There is no opposition anywhere to this bill except on 
the intentions-to-plant reports? 

Mr. ScHoenrerp. That is the only one. Of course, if the bill is 
passed, some provision must be made to provide ways and means, 

Mr. RANKIN. To provide the funds necessary to carry it out? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. Tes. 

Mr. ASWELL. How much money would it take to carry it out, Mr. 
Schoenfeld? 

Mr. SCHOÐNFELD. About $70,000. 

Mr. KINCHELOÐ. I take it, from the excerpt you read from the Secre- 
tary’s annual report, that he is against the discontinuance of these in- 
tentions-to-plant reports. E 

Mr. ScHOERNFRLD. Absolutely, and the department as a whole feels, 
after an unbiased review of the situation, the same way. 

Now, I want to refer back to the statement that the intentions-to- 
plant reports had a bearish effect on the market. 

Mr. ASWELL, That is the crux of the whole situation. 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. Yes; that seems to be the sore spot. As I have 
mentioned, the farmers had last year very Little cotton in their bands 
at that time. Most of the cotton held by farmers was in the hands 
of the cooperatives, and they have come out strongly in favor of this. 

Mr. FULMER You mean last year? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD, This last year’s crep; yes. 

Mr. Ful. Was that in the hands of the farmers? | 

Mr. Scuomnrarp. I mean April, 1928. Very little of the cotton 
was in the hands of the farmers; less than 4 or 5 per cent was in the 
hands of the farmers at that time 

Mr. Former. That is a mistake, so, far as South Carolina is con- 
cerned, They had considerably more cotton than the cooperative 
associations. t 

Mr. ASWELL. Do the farmers hold the cotton later than April? - 

Mr. FULMER, A great many of them did at that time on account 
of the depressed prices. Very few of the farmers belong to the 
cooperative associations, as compared with the number of farmers, 
and they had on hand a considerable amount of cotton; considerably 
more than the cooperative associations. 


Mr. ScHopnxratp, Two hundred thousand bales were held in April 


by all the farmers. 

Mr. Furwee. How did you get the information as te how many 
bales the farmers had in their possession ? 

Mr. Scmonnrecp. I will ask Mr. Agelasto to answer that, 

Mr. Acetasro. That is gotten by the Department of Commerce in 
these monthly statements, and the item elsewhere“ is the amount 
of cottom which the farmer has which is om the farm and in the 


country warehouses. Warehouse stocks and mill stock of course are 


in addition to that. í 

Mr. Putmer. That is exactly where the department ts absolutely 
wrong. In South Carolina we baya a State warchouse system, and 
the farmers held their cotton through that system. I haven’t the 
figures at this time, but it fs ten times the amount of cotton that the 
cooperatives held. As a matter of fact the cooperatives have held 
very little cotton. Under this warehouse system the farmers take 
advantage of ft and hold their cotton, bank the receipts, and carry 
the cotton. That is in addition to the number of bales held in their 
own barns, sheds, and on the farm. 

Mr. AGELASTO. There was a small amount of cotton held by farmers 
in South Carolina on account of the small erop and high price. 

Mr. FULMER. There was a lot of cotton carried over from 1920 
because of a slump in price. The farmer actually had mere cotton 
produced in 1920 at that time than he produced in 1928, 


Mr. SĊEONNFELD. 1 think you are right on that in so far as 1021 
and 1922 are concerned, and I will bring that point out later. 

Dring late June and through July of 1928 it became a well- 
known fact that it had become necessary to increase by at least 
500,000. bales the quantity of cotton on hand in order to balance 
the supply and distribution fer the season 1922-23, which amount 
of cotton would be ample to cover the needs of the American mills 
for which had a tendency to make the mills assume a 
before taking additional stocks of raw material dur 
the month of July, at which time cotton was selling at about 

a pound above the new crop cotton, which would become 
available in September and October. { 

Mr. AS wN N. How did it happen that 500,000 bales had been kept 
a- secret; why hadn’t it been reported? 

Mr. SCHOWNFELD. I will ask Mr. Agelasto to answer that. 

Mr. AGELASTO. It appears from the reports that were issued in 
February and March there was indication that the supply and dis- 
tribution of cotton would not balance. The attention of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was called to this fact and it was taken up by 
them, and it developed that there existed 500,000 bales of cotton 
which in some Way bad not come into sight or had not been counted. 

Mr, ASWELL. The absence of a report on that 500,000 bales had a 
tendeney to raise the price up to that time? 

Mr. AGELasTo, The absence of it indicated a small supply. 

Mr. Aswan, It raised the price. 

Mr. AGELASTO. It raised it for a period. When it was brought out. 
together with the shrinkage of exports 

Mr. ASWELL: Whose fault was that, the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. AGBIASTO. The Department of Commeroe 

Mr, AS WILL. Wuy didn’t they get the facts? 

Mr. AGBLASTO. Their reports didn't indicate it. 

Mr. ASWELL. Who. was responsible for that? 

Mr. Acrtasro. It is difficult to say; it might have been the fault of 
the machinery in the jeld ; it might have been lack of accurate reports 
of ginning for the season ending July 31, 1922, and in that respect the 
department is about to issue a statement this month, 

Mr, SCHOENFELD.: Now, as to the effect of the intentions to plant 
report upon the farmer himself, I assure you that, representing the 
Department of Agriculture, we should consider rst ef all the cotton 
producer. Of course, this affects the cottem producer, but to my mind 
the cotton producer is not considered solely—we must consider the 
entire cotton industry. 

* > s +» J * * 


Mr. ScuosxraLD. Now, I want to say at this point that the intention- 
to-plant idea is quite old. An intention-to-plamt' report by the Govern- 
ment is something new; but I can show you much evidence, going back 
for previous years, where private interests have been issuing these 
intentien-to-plent reperts. The trade and people affected by it get the 
information, but the cotten producer has not had until last year this 
information. 

Mr. Futmer Does the gentieman mean that the cotton manufacturer 
has been putting out that kind of information? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. They haye been gathering it for their own use. 

Mr. FuLame. I understood you to say that they bave been collecting 
it and giving it out to the manufacturers. 

Mr. SCHOENFELD, It has been going out in the trade. 

Mr. Furwer. Isn't it 4 fact that it has been coming from the specie 
lator and the exchanges? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. It has been coming from everyone. 

Mr. Kercuam. Would you be willing te, or have you the isforma- 
tion that would enable you to give us an idea as to how accurate 
these reports are that are given out by private concerns? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. I was just coming to that point. 

Mr. Kercnam, All right. j 

Mr. SCHOENFDLD. I have before be a photostat copy ef Cotton and 
Cotton Oil News, dated February 12, 1923, which contains an article 
by Mr. J. S. Wannamaker, Erhaustive report on economic situa- 
tion of cotton growers, exodus of farm labor, and symposium of 
letters.“ In the questionnaire he asked this question, “ What per- 
centage of cotton acreage will be planted, cyltivated, and harvested 
as compared to 1922?’ which is quite similar to the one asked by 
the Government as to what percentage of cotton acreage will be 
Planted. That question was put to the cotton growers, In other 
words, What does the farmer intend to do at that time, prior to 
February 1, 10287 

Mr. Fotmmur. When was that issued? f 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. This came out February 12, 1923, in the Cotton 
and Cotton Oil News. The summary table in this article showed a 
decrease in probable acreage of 4.4 per cent under the preceding 
year’s plantings. This mtention-to-plant report issued by Mr. 
Wannamaker, was from 15 to 20 per cent lower than several other 
private intention-te-plant reports, and 16 per cent lower than the 


‘Government's statement of intentions to plant issued about two 


months later. If we had had an average year, based upon -these 
figuves of Mr. Wanuamaker, we would have had a crep of 8,360,000 
bales. Now, right alongside of this article, paralleling it, in fact, is 
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a forecast of intentions, as shown by Prof. John A: Todd, in the 
Manchester Guardian-Commercial. He is an Englishman. We con- 
sider him ove of the ablest cotton statisticians in the world. He 
makes this forecast: “ The probabilities are that the acreage in 1923, 
in spite of the inducement of a high price, will hardly be record 
breaking, and it would be a pretty safe guess to say that it will not 
exceed 87,500,000 acres.” Even that would be an increase of fully 
10 per cent on the 1922 acreage, according to the latest figures. 
Then he goes on to say that on the basis of an average yleld of only 
140 pounds per acre, the same as 1922, this would mean a crop of 
about 10,250,000 bales. As a matter of fact, he hit it within a very 
small fraction of a per cent of what the actual outturn was. Were 
I to have a choice I would be inclined to follow the man who has been 
able to hit the mark, hit the price, and hit the production about as 
accurately as anyone I know of in the trade, 

Mr. RANKIN. Who was that? 

Mr. SCHORNPELD. Prof, John A. Todd, who is connected with the 
English textile industry. 

Mr, KETCHAM. You referred to Mr. Wannamaker. 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. We have Mr. Wannamaker's opinion 

Mr, KercHam,. Would you be willing to state who he is? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. The first contact I had with Mr. Wannamaker was 
when I was assistant director of agricultural extension and had 
charge of the county agricultural agent’s work in Tennessee. At that 
time there was an organization known as the American Cotton Growers’ 
Association, which was launched in a number of the Southern States. 
They came into west Tennessee and enlisted the cooperation of our 
county agricultural agents. We assisted as much as was possible 
and permissible, but we began to part company when it was reported 
that recommendations were being made—this was September, 1920— 
that the cotton planter hold his cotton for 50 cents a pound. As 
you all know, if you are interested in the cotton trade statistics, in- 
stead of getting 50-cent cotton the subsequent price was below 10 
cents a pound. I have no statement as to how much money cotton 
planters lost at that time, but I know that it ran into the millions 
because of such advice predicated on what the market might do. It 
looked like an awful poor stab at a probable market price, 

Mr. KeTCHAM. What is the nature of his organization as contrasted 
with the ordinary farm organization? 
Mr. SCHOENFELD, I do not know. 

published, 

Mr. FULMER. May I answer the question? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. Furun. Mr. Wannamaker is president of the American Cotton 
Association, covering the United States. He is connected with every 
State in the Union, and with every interest, manufacturing interests 
and farming interests, and his association is doing more, in my opinion, 
than any other association has done. They are combating the boll 
weevil. They are going out and working directly with the farmers 
to defeat the boll weevil. Mr. Wannamaker has given his life to this 
work. He was reared on a farm and is still a large farmer, and to my 
mind is the best-posted man on the cotton industry of any man in the 
United States. 

Mr. Kercram,. Will you permit one more question? How does the 
association receive its means of support? 

Mr. FULMER. They are receiving thousands of dollars, especially from 
New York and various other sections, to fight the boll weevil. 

Mr. KercHam. Contributed by farmers, manufacturers, and those 
who are interested? 

Mr. FULMER. From every line of work; yes. 

Mr. Swank. The statistical department, of which Mr. Wannamaker 
is president, investigated the cost of production of cotton in the dif- 
ferent States and estimated that the cost to raise cotton in 1923 
was about 29 cents a pound. - 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. ScHopnrecp, I understand that Mr. Wannamaker’s committee 
received $25,000 a year for three years from the United States Steel 
Corporation’ to help in the boll-weeyil proposition? 

* * * + * 


I have never seen the statistics 


* * 
Mr Schoenfeld continuing says: 


Now, gentlemen, in fairness to some of the criticisms that have come 
to us from the field, from Members of Congress, and which we bump 
into wherever we go in the great cotton-growing sections, we did 
make a mistake in sending out the intentions-to-plant report too late. 
We will admit that. We had the material, but it was not until we 
had thought over the advisability of issuing these reports that we ‘re- 
leased it, We will admit that that first report did come out too late. 
That is one admission, and it is a- fair criticism that the trade and 
others make of us. Another point is that the intentions-to-plant 
report contained nothing more than intentions to plant, the increase 
or decrease over previous years for all crops of an imporant nature, 
but it did not contain supplementary data as to probable carry-over 
of stocks, probable world demand and consumption, and all the other 
necessary information which would enable the planter or textile oper- 


ator or trader to act wisely in accordance with the figures presented, 

Those are admissions which we make, We are sorry that that hap- 

pened, but we do believe this year, if Congress sees fit, we will put 

= „ which we won't have to constantly explain and apolo: 
or. 

Mr. ASWELL. It is late now. Do you have that data ready to give 
out before April? It is now the middle of February. 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. We have agreed with Mr. RANKIN’s subcommittee 
that no intentions-to-plant cotton report will be issued this year unless 
Congress thought it advisable, and we will not issue it unless advised 
to the contrary. 


You will observe that Mr, Schoenfeld says that— 


we had the data, the material, but it was not until we had thought 
over the advisability of issuing these reports that we released it. 


You will recall that in a statement brought to your attention 
a few minutes ago this report was released at 11 a. m. April 20, 
on the very morning that this bunch of lawyers, doctors, big 
bankers, cotton exporters, meat packers, and professors met in 
conference. 

I wish to reread right here into the Recorp that we may not 
15 sac goer about this, [Reading from the Agricultural Out- 
ook: 


At the request of Secretary Wallace, Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of this 
bureau, invited a group of well-known economists and statisticians to 
meet at Washington to consider the report on intended crop plantings; 
and to prepare a statement on the general factors now underlying the 
agricultural situation with a view to furnishing all possible basis for 
intelligent adjustment of production to demand. 


This group met at the department on the morning of April 20. 
This is the day that the report was released. 


The following day, April 21, the entire group assembled in the Crop 
Reporting Board room in executive session, The “committee of the 
whole”. S ae @— 


Whatever that is—I presume that was when and where these 
economists and statisticians congratulated the board for its 
splendid work. 

Continuing further the hearings before our committee: 


Mr. CALLANDER, The acreage figures are always more accurate. The 
forecasts made in July or in September are simply statements that, 
from present indications, if weather conditions are average, the crops 
will be such and such. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that; but why is it for the past nine 
years you have always had estimates too high during July, August, 
and September, with the exception of two. years? 

Mr. CALLANDER. Not in September. They have been more often 
low in September than otherwise, 

Mr. Jones. I have taken the reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the past nine years, from 1915 to 1922, inclusive, and in 
July, taking the average for the nine years, your July prediction has 
been a million bales too high, and more than a million. 

Mr. CALLANDER, That began in 19157 

Mr. Jonzs. Yes, 

Mr. CALLANDER. We have been consistently high in July, except for 
two years, when we were too low, one year 15 per cent and the 
other year 4 per cent. 

Mr. Jones. With the exception of two years; yes. Now, why were 
you too high during ‘seven of those nine years? 

Mr. CALLANDER. The situation in cotton is this, that since the 
advent of the boil weevil the averages for previous years on which 
the forecasts aré based have been destroyed to a certain extent, so 
that it has been much more difficult to forecast. There are several 
factors to consider; the weather, the boll weevil—weather affects the 
boll weevil and affects the cotton—and then there is the third, un- 
known factor, very difficult not only for ourselves but for all the 
private estimators to discount, the effect of the weevil on the cotton. 
under various weather’ conditions. 

Mr. Joses. It looks to me like, taking the average for those nine 
years, that we can get a pretty good estimate of whether your crop 
reports are worth anything to the producer, Take the average for 
the nine years. I have added up your own figures, taking the totals 
for nine years and dividing them by nine. Your average estimate 
tor July during the nine years was 11,839,000 bales, the average 
estimate for August over the nine years was 11,673,000—coming 
down a little—and the average estimate in September was 11,060,000; 
for- October, 10,773,000, and the final estimate for December iə 
10,765,000 bales, or a million and a quarter bales less on the average 
for December, for the nine years than you have in July. In other 
words, these excess reports would tend to reduce the price during 
the selling season to the producer, wouldn't they? 

Mr. CALLANDER., That would depend on whether they were higher 
or lower than the private reports. 

Mr. Jones. Then what are they worth to the farmer? 
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Mr. CALLANDER. We have raised the question in our own minds as to 
whether we should make the early forecasts. We were forced into 
it because of the fact that the trade makes such forecasts, and thelr 
average has been on the whole higher than ours. 

Mr. FULMER. That is absolutely all right for the trade, because 
they find that that depresses prices. 

Mr. Jones, Surely. 

Mr, Foülunn. As a matter of fact, those reports are absolutely 
guesswork until they get the actual ginning reports, 

Mr. Jones. Are not the ginners in better position than the statis- 
ticians to get a real estimate on the cotton production? 

Mr. CALLANDER, The ginners? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, 

Mr, CALLANDER. We use that information. 

Mr. Jones. You, of course, get the ginners’ reports of actual gin- 
ning, and I have been told about the report of the American Ginners’ 
Association, or some such organization. i 

Mr. CALLANDER, They haven't any association. 

Mr. Jones. They have an organization, haven't they? 

Mr. CALLANDER. They used to have at one time, but I understand 
there isn’t any now, One man issues the reports under the name of 
the National Ginners’ Association. 

Mr. Jones. They were a good deal more accurate than you were 
this year. 

Mr. CALLENDER. No, sir. You can see the estimates on this sheet here. 

Mr. Jones. The point that occurred to me was this: During 
seven of these nine years, beginning with 1915 and running to 1923, 
inclusive, you have been from a million to a million and a half over 
in your estimates, gradually coming down during the season when 
the farmer usually sells his cotton, but you have had an overesti- 
mate each year, and an overestimate on the average from a million 
to a million and a quarter bales. How can that be of any benefit to 
the farmer, even though you increase the number of forecasts from 
monthly to semimonthly, if you can not get them any more accurate 
than that? 

Mr. CALLANDER. The average from 1915 to 1922, the total forecast 
in July, was 11,900,000, and the average of the final ginnings was 
11,070,000. 

Mr. Jones. According to the figures I have here, it is 10,765,000, 
and I have your own figures. 

Mr. CALLANDER. Those are possibly the running bales, and these 
are the 500-pound bales. 

Mr. Jones. This is the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture 
for 1922, giving your own statistics, Table 225, being the table I hay 
taken the figures from. x 

Mr. CALLANDER. I am making a comparison of the final ginnings and 
you are making a comparison with December estimates, 

Mr. Jones. I am contrasting the July, August, September, October, 
November, and December estimates, and you gradually went down 
every year, with the exception of two years during the nine years, 
and in each of those years during which you made an overestimate it 
would naturally. tend to depress prices, when most of the farmers 
were compelled to sell their cotton. 

Mr. CALLANDER, The average of our estimates for September com- 
pared with final ginnings had been exactly the same—that is, we 
have been four years above and four years below the final ginning. 
In October we have been 3 per cent below for this period. Those 
are the times when the farmer would be selling his cotton. Our 
December estimates for eight years bave been, on the average, within 
1 per cent of the final ginnings, We have been below four times, the 
greatest differance being in 1921, when we were 5 per cent. 

Mr. Jones. But you have just picked out certain months. 

Mr. CALLANDER. This is a complete record. 

Mr. Jones. But taking all the months and averaging them, you 
have been overestimating during every month in the whole nine years. 

Mr. CALLANDER. We have for July and August but not for September, 
October, and December, 

Mr. Joxxs. I have added up the columns of figures in Table 225, 
and on an average in July you have overestinrated 1,250,000 bales. 
In August you have overestimated more than 1,000,000 bales. In 
September you have overestimated a little over 250,000 bales, and in 
October you have overestimated just a small amount, but an over- 
estimate in eyery month, 

Mr. Kercuam. What difference does it make about the overestima- 
tion, except at the time when the farmer goes to sell his cotton? 

Mr. Jones, That is exactly the point. They are making an over- 
estimate during the picking and selling season of the farmer. 

Mr, KercHam. What are the picking and selling seasons? 

Mr. Jones, The nrain selling months are August, September, October, 
and November, f 

Mr. Kercuam. When do the heavy sales occur? 

Mr. Jones. Possibly September and October. 

Mr. RANKIN. About 60 per cent of the cotton, I believe, is sold by the 
18th of October. I think that is correct. 
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Mr. CALLANDER. Your figures are compared with December, The 
ones I am reading are taken from the original reports and are com- 
pared with the final ginnings. 

Mr, ASWELL. But December is too late for the farmer. 

Mr. Joxus. I have giyen the months in which the cotton farmer is 
most interested. 

Mr. CALLANDER. I am sure this record is right. 
5 per cent above, 

Mr. ASWELL. When? 

Mr. CALLANDER. In September. In 1915, 1916, and 1917 we averaged 
about 6 per cent above. In 1919, 1920, and 1921 we were as high as 8 
per cent once, 2 per cent once, and 5 per cent, and about 2 per cent ` 
below the final ginnings. 

Mr. Jones. I have given the average for July, August, September, 
October, November, and December. The overestimates of the depart- 
ment on the average for the whole nine-year period have maintained 
more or less of a range from a quarter of a million to a million and 
a quarter bales during every month, 

Mr. CALLANDER, I have not analyzed that particular table. 

Mr. ASWELI.. You say those Ogures are incorrect and these others are 
not. Which set of figures do the public get? 

Mr. CALLANDER, They get both. 

Mr. ASWELL, Where else are those figures printed that you have 
just now shown, and where have they been distributed, thöse that you 
bave just read? 

Mr. CALLANDER. They have been printed. 

Mr. Joxns. Those are the figures that cotton is sold on. It gives 
an estimate each year. I haye added that up, the estimates by the 
department for July, August, September, October, November, and De- 
cember, and for seven of the years there were overestimates and in 
two years there were underestimates. I have then taken the figures . 
for each month, added them up and divided the total column for each 
month by nine to get the average. 

Mr. CALLANDER, You will remember that our December estimates 
have been consistently under, except one or two years, and you are 
comparing the earlier months with an underestimate in December 

Mr. Ruray. What do you mean by consistently“? 

Mr. CALLANDER., A majority of the time. 

Mr. Rusey. Do you mean you had to be over in order to be con- 
sistent ? 

Mr. CALLANDER. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Rupey. You mean consecutively? 

Mr. CALLANDER. If I may be permitted, I would like to make this 
statement: This gentleman is comparing earlier estimates with Decem- 
ber. I am comparing all of our estimates with the final ginning, which 
is the figure we measure against all the time, Now, in 1915, in Decem- 
ber, our estimate was exactly the same as the final ginning. In 1916 
it was 1 per cent above. 

Mr. Jones. Have you the final figures on production for each of 
those years since 1915? 

Mr. CALLANDER. Yes; and I would like to submit them. 

Mr. FULMER, Your final figures are largely made up from the gin- 
ning returns? 

Mr. CALLANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FULMER. That is the reason you get an accurate report at that 
time, and the others are not accurate? 

Mr. CALLANDER. It helps materially. 

Mr. Jones. In the meantime in these months the farmer is selling at 
a low price. t , 

Mr. CALLANDER. As compared with the final ginnings; our Septem- 
ber, October, and December estimates have averaged below the final 
ginnings for nine years. 

Mr. Jonzs. But during the nine years, through July, when they first 
begin selling, your July estimates have been a million bales too high 
on the average. 

Mr. CALLANDER. As compared with the final ginnings; yes. 

Mr. Jones. That is, when the market first starts off that would tend 
to make a slump the minute the farmer puts his production on the 
market? 

Mr. Kin@xueton, Does the Agricultural Department feed your farmers 
with those different figures all the time 

Mr. CALLANDER, He has exactly the same figures I have. 

Mr. Jones. I am reading from the Yearbook. 

Mr. CALLANDER. Mr. Jones has exactly the same figures I have, and 
he is using the same figures I am, but he is. comparing the preceding 
months with December. I am comparing all of the months with the 
final ginning, which is the measuring stick. Our December estimates 
have been low. 

Mr. Kixcuerom, But that is when the farmer has sold most of his 
cotton. iz 

Mr. SıxcLAIR, That assists the textile manufacturers. A low esti- 
mate in December, compared with the fival ginnings, that would help 
the farmer 
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Mr. JOHNSON. How would that help-the farmer when his cotton is 
all gone in this country, when you make the final report? 
` Mr. Furmer. Wouldn’t that prove that your previous reports are 
largely guesswork ? 

Mr. CALLANDER. In the last five or six years, as you know, we have 
bad abnormal weather conditions in the cotton-growing district, and 
we haven't had our expectancy fulfilled as to crops. That has affected 
our forecasts, and we have raised the question ourselves as to whether 
the Government, in July and August, should make a forecast. But the 
department was forced into that because of the fact that the trade of 
the country at large was making its own forecasts, and you will find 
by a study of this chart that Mr. Schoenfeld showed you that in July 
of lust year more of the private estimates were above the department's 
estimates than were below it. It is the same way this year. 

Mr. Kyrenaxt. I wish you would make that statement again. That 
4s worthy of repetition. 

Mr, CALLANDER. If you will watch this chart—the black one is the 
department and the others are the private—and if you will study the 
chart, you will find that in most cases the average of the private 
reports in July and August is above the average of the department 
reports. 

Mr. Kincretor. That is in July? 

Mr. CALLANDER. In July, August, and September. Now, if there 
‘were no department reports, you can see what would happen. 

Mr. AS wut. Who makes the private reports? 

Mr. CALLANDER. McFadden & Co., Joy & Co., and Wannamaker, and 
several others. J 

Mr, ASWELL. Are they interested In the trade or in the farmer? 

Mr, CALLANDER. Most of them are interested in the trade, of course. 

Mr. FuLunn. The Government report is the last one, and when they 
come out they back up the private statements. 

Mr. Joxns. I would like to read in that connection the final gin- 
ning reports for each year, comparing them with July, 

Mr. RANKIN. Might I say something right at this point? 

Mr. Joxxs. Les. 

Mr. Rankin. On the 25th day of September your department made 
an estimate, which I believe was giyen out the 2d day of October, 
showing 11,015,000 bales of cotton? Í 

Mr. CALLAXDER. Les. 

Mr. RANKIN. As a matter of fact, on the 2ist of September didn't 
Fenner & Bean, a cotton firm in New Orleans, give out their private 
reports, which showed only 10,273,000, or nearly three-quarters of a 
million closer to what the actual crop was than yours was? 

Mr, CALLANDER. Yes; and I think several other firms did also, and 
then some other equally reliable firms were above the department's 
estimates. 

Mr. KINCHELOZ, If these reports are wrong and these others are 
nearer right, how do you help the farmer, in view of all the money 
you spend in getting them out? 

Mr. CALLANDER. We have an organization to get as accurate informa 
tion as can be had. We were practically forced to make some sort of 
forecast; but, as I say, weather conditions in the country have been 
abnormal for several years, making it difficult to forecast production, 

Mr. JoHNson. What do you mean when you say you were prac 
tically forced to make a report? 

Mr. CALLANDER. There was such a demand over the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON. A demand by whom? 

Mr, CALLANDER. This was before my time, I see that in the depart- 
ment records. I am simply quoting from what I have read. 

Mr, FULMER, The real farmers hayen't been demanding it. They 
have been cussing out the report. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Suppose there had been no Government crop report 
service; that none of the estimates had been published of the crop 
anticipated; and the producer had had to depend upon private sources 
of information, what would have been the effect upon price? 

Mr. CALLANDER. The average of the others is higher than the 
department. 

Mr. JouNnson. How much higher? 

Mr, CALLANDER. I don't know. I have worked it out, but I haven't 
it here. 

Mr. Joxns. For each of those years I want to give you the July 
estimate as compared with the final ginning report. 

In 1915 the July estimate was 12,381,000; the final ginning report 
11,192,000, or 1,250,000 too big an estimate in July. 

In 1916, in July, the estimate was 14,266,000, and the final ginning 
report 11,450,000, nearly 3,000,000 too large an estimate in July. 

In July, 1917, the estimate was 11,633,000 and the final ginning 
report 11,302,000; 300,000 too high in July. 

In 1918 the estimate in July was 15,327,000 bales and the final 
ginning report 12,041,000, or 3,000,000 too high in July. 

In 1919 the July estimate was 10,986,000 and the final ginning report 
11,421,000, one Instance of an estimate in July that was too low. 

In 1920 the July estimate was 11,450,000 and the final ginning 
13,440,000, which was the second time when your July estimate was 
too low. 


In 1921 the July estimate was 8,433,000 and the final ginning 
7,954,000 ; too high that year. 

In 1922 the July estimate was 11,065,000 and the final ginning 
9,762,000. 

So, for seven of the nine years the July estimate was at least 
1,000,000 bales, on the average, above the final ginning report, I do 
not see how the farmer could get any benefit from that. 


Gentlemen, I believe that if you will read the hearings before 
our committee, take the statements and figures given by those 
representing the Government, you will agree with me that these 
reports are largely guesswork. This line of work is costing 
thousands of dollars, and should be discontinued unless there is 
a marked improvement in the near future. 

Some weeks ago a Government station in Louisiana gave out 
a statement that we would not have near so many boll weevil 
this year compared with last year, another bright statement in 
the way of a report coming from the Government, which means 
nothing, but could be used to help bear the cotton market. 

But going back to the bill, if it is necessary to have reports as 
to conditions this bill, giving a report every two weeks instead 
of monthly, should help to some extent. Reports every two 
weeks will give more nearly any immediate change taking place 
in crop conditions due to boll weevil or any changes in weather, 
This bill also provides that reports thus issued from August 1 
to and including December 1 shall be released simultaneously 
with the ginners’ reports, and from the same place and at the 
same date, 11 a. m. Heretofore they were issued sometimes 
two hours apart while in the meantime the speculators would 
push the market $10 a bale, either up or down. 

We also provide in this bill a crop reporting committee or 
board consisting of five members to be designated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Not less than three of this number shall 
be located in the different States of the cotton-growing. belt. 
Further provision is made that a majority of this board shall 
be familiar with the methods and practices of producing cotten. 
The selection of these men comprising this beard or committee 
and their requisite qualifications as above stated is to my mind 
one of the most important features of this bill in so far as the 
cotton farmer is concerned. I wish that it were possible for the 
cooperative associations of the South who are deeply interested 
in the cotton farmer and who represent his interests to have 
some voice in the selection of these men. 

The following is a letter printed in the hearings, written by 
Mr. Pryor, of Mississippi, to Mr. McCandliss, statistician, De- 
partment of Agriculture, ọn the subject: 


Pesroany 19, 1924. 
Mr. D. A. MoCanpiiss, I 
Statisticien, United States cae of Agrtouliure, 
Galfport, Miss. 

Dean Mr. McCanptiss: I am in receipt of your letter of the 18th 
instant in whieh you ask me to give my reasons for objecting to making 
a report on the bureau's “ intentions to plant“ report on cotton. I am 
giving below some of these objections, and I imagine that similar ones 
could be found for all crops upon which the bureau makes ‘intentions 
te plant estimates. 

In the first place, I have always held that estimates should differ 
from gnesses, and I think you will bear me out in this. Furthermore, 
when the Government makes an estimate it should be ds free from 
guesswork as possible, The entire world formerly placed more credence 
in a Government report than that of a private firm or individual, and 
this should be the case always, There is mere money spent on Gov- 
ernment crop reports than on any private estimate, and as a conse- 
quence Government reports should be the most accurate all the time; 
but you Know this can not be sald of them, especially our cotton re- 
ports. I get many of the private reports concerning cotton and regret 
to say that, early in the season especially, our Government ‘reports are 
often far frem accurate. 

An “intention to plant” report has too many ifs in it. For example, 
I know that if the weather is favorable for breaking the land; if the 
farmers as a whole can purchase fertilizer for their cotton; If the neces- 
sary farm labor can be secured; if the first planting is not killed and 
a second planting is unnecessary with seed scarce; if the price remains 
comparatively high at planting time; if rains at planting time do not 
keep farmers from planting a part of their crops (and probably half a 
dozen other ifs eoukl be enumerated) ; if some of these things, or 
several of them, perhaps, do not happen, we will have a full cotton 
acreage planted this year. But for me to say that some of these things 
will happen, or all or some of them will not happen, is too much for 
me to say at this time. I have seen some of them happen every year, 
and last year most of them happened in some of the cotton States, and 
there is every reason to believe they will happen again and again from 
year to year. 

If an “intention to plant“ acreage report is issued before a crop 
is planted it not only warps the opinions of crop reporters but will 
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have its influence on future acreage reports of the Crop Reporting 


Board, I believe this thoroughly, for having watched acreage-reduc- 
tion propaganda, and other kinds, during my 18 years’ service in erop- 
reporting work, I found that it has its influence not only on crop 
reporters but on the Crop Reporting Board, no matter how honest the 
members are and no matter how they try to arrive at correct informa- 
tion 

I believe the “intention to plant“ report last spring Influenced 
the Crop Reporting Board in overestimating the acreage in July last 
year and caused them the embarrassment of having to issue a report 
in October, when everyone knew that the acreage report was too large 
and the interpreted yleld too high. 

Acreage estimates have always been the most difficult reports for 
the bureau to arrive at, even after the crop is planted; and reports 
of “intentions to plant“ are simply piling up additional difficulties 
for the reporter and statistician. In my opinion, it is a case of 
“fools rushing in where angels fear to tread,” trying to estimate or 
guess weeks in advance of planting time what a farmer will do, when 
no one but the Almighty can know in advance the many influences that 
can enter into planting a crop. p 

While I am on this subject I want to state that I think it is 
equally as bad judgment to make forecasts of cotton production from 
condition reports before the middle of August. We can not correctly 
forecast cotton acreage before it is planted; neither can we forecast 
boll-weevil damage before the weevils appear in force. Everyone knows 
that with weevil infestation now spread over the entire Cotton Belt 
the weather in June and July determines very largely the size of a 
cotton crop. Weather is now the chief factor in profitable cotton- 
crop production. This is admitted by every intelligent planter. Until 
it is possible to forecast weeks in advance the kind of weather we are 
going to have in June and July, no one can make an intelligent esti- 
mate of cotton production from a condition report before August 15 
or September 1, and even then it is more or less a hazardous guess. 

Let private concerns interpret condition reports months in advance 
if they wish, but it should be no province of the Crop Reporting Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture. When the Government makes an 
estimate it should be worth something to the farmer and the cotton 
trade, and no early condition forecast can be worth much. I opposed 
this proposition when I was in the Government service. My protest 
had no influence, however, with Mr, Murray, who originated the idea. 
The world would have far more confidence in the bureau's cotton re 
ports now had it never attempted to Interpret cotton estimates made 
before August 15 or September 1, or made estimates on the farmers’ 
“intentions to plant“ a crop. 

I trust that these errors of judgment on the part of officers in the 
bureau can yet be seen and the practice abandoned, My only desire 
is to see the reports of the bureau as accurate as possible and to see 
confidence restored in the Government cotton reports. I gave 18 of 
the best years of my life to cotton-reporting work in the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates and every official In the bureau has my warm personal 
regards. However, in my opinion, a serious error of judgment has 
been made by those in charge of the crop-reporting work, and I hope 
that the practices above mentioned will yet be abandoned for the good 
of the future usefulness of the bureau. 

I have gone into this matter at some length to show you how I feel 
in regard to the matter and to explain why I failed to make the report 
requested by you recently on the farmers’ “ intentions to plant.“ 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, W. L. PRYOR, 


RELIEF OF THE BOLL-WEEVIL, DROUGHT, AND FLOOD-STRICKEN FARM 
AREAS OF OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was H. J. Res. 
202, for the relief of the boll-weevil, drought, and flood- 
Stricken farm areas of Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection? : 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I called at- 
tention yesterday to the fact that we had sent a million dol- 
lars to New Mexico and we had sent a million and a half to 
California, and I told my colleagues there would be more reso- 
lutions to come up and we had better be on the watch. Here 
is a million dollars to go to Oklahoma, I was wondering 
where the lightning would strike next during this election 


year. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the House that 
this bill is one of great merit. I have gone through quite a bit 
of embarrassment over this bill. 

i Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield to me in my own 
ime? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma has not the 
floor. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
entitled to time. 


I thought reserving the right to object I was 


The SPEAKER. Nobody has the floor, each Member is talk- 
ing by unanimous consent, and can not yield time. 

Mr. MoKHOWN. The President's message to Congress when 
we assembled in December pointed out specifically this method 
of rendering relief to the distressed farmers of the United 
States. I am not here asking you to give the farmers of 
Oklahoma anything. Oklahoma has been trying to carry her 
part of the burdens of the Government, trying to carry her part 
of whatever inflictions may have come, and whatever conditions 
may have arisen. I want to say that recently a very destruc- 
tive storm swept that State, coming around through the central 
part of Oklahoma, destroying many lives, a great deal of farm 
property, houses, cattle, horses, and all kinds of livestock. 

This bill was introduced primarily to assist those unfortunate 
farmers who live along the river where the flood-waters came 
down last fall in unprecedented volume and which not only 
destroyed all the growing crops but destroyed the land itself 
by washing the sand down upon it. 

Gentlemen, I say to you now that this little aid that you are 
asked to extend to Oklahoma is not going to be a loss to you, it 
will be repaid. ö 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Has the gentleman taken this up with the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes; and we have a favorable report and 
also one from the Bureau of the Budget, They have examined 
into the conditions in Oklahoma and they went to the extent of 
sending out for reports from their agents all over the State. 

Mr. BEGG, Has the gentleman a report of that kind? I 
have not my report here. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman will find it on the second 
page of the report. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York, I have no report of the com- 
mittee on this bill; will the gentleman inform.us how much is 
involved in the appropriation and whether it is a donation or a 
loan? 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is simply a loan, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. How much? 

Mr. McKEOWN. A million dollars, or whatever is needed out 
of the million dollars. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. On what security? 

Mr, McKEOWN. A first mortgage on the crop to be taken 
and the money is to be loaned under the direction of the Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know how much we 
carry in the agricultural bill for the present fiscal year for boll- 
weevil extermination? 

Mr. McKKEOWN. I do not know the amount carried, but that 
is something in the future. I am talking about the present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know how much the 
present bill under consideration this afternoon carries for boll- 
weevil extermination? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No. — 

Mr. BLANTON. That is for general work for the whole 
United States, This bill of the gentleman’s is to loan to farm- 
ers down there in Oklahoma just what was loaned to the farm- 
ers in New Mexico—$6 per acre. 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; it is to be loaned not to exceed $6 an 
acre. : 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes; not to exceed $6 an acre, I can re- 
member when some land in Oklahoma was not worth $6 an 
acre. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Our bad agricultural conditions out there 
on the farm are not due to any fault of the farmers nor is any 
decrease in the land value due to their fault. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where is this to end? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The men who borrow this money will pay 
it back, and they will return in value to the Government not 
only in wealth but in satisfied citizenship, and it will be of 
great value to the Government by way of increasing the prop- 
erty and letting these men save their homes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows, because he was here, 
how hard a bunch of us had to work this aftenoon to get a 
little $30,000 appropriation to exterminate blackleg in cattle 
which was threatening thousands of head of cattle in the 
United States. How is he able to get a million dollar bill like 
this by the committee? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McKEOWN. I would say to the gentleman that the 
committee gave it consideration becanse they saw the merit of 
the bill. They deliberated upon it end had hearings. 

Mr. BLANTON. If those in charge of the administration of 
this Government let it go by, Lam not go 


Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. TLLSON. Is not this boll weevil 
over a great many portions of the South? 
of ether sections in the South suffering just as 
as badly as this particular portion? 

Mr. McKHOWN. No; and I will tell the gentieman why. 

Mr. TILSON. If other sections of the South are: injured 


by the boll weevil, would not they have the same right to 


come here and ask for a similar amount of money? 

Mr. McKEOWN.. If the gentleman will hear me a minute, 
I will explain the situation. In the southern part of Okie- 
homa and in Texas they had a good crop of cotton. The boll 
weevil operated in different parts of Oklahoma. That was not 
our worst trouble, however. This is designed to help poor 
fellows who live near the long watercourses that flow all the 
way from New Mexico and Texas clear across the State of 
Oklahoma. These streams overflowed their banks and caused 
$20,000,000 worth of damage last year. If the gentleman has 
any doubt about it, I can refer him to the hearings and show 
him that this territory where these streams come down was 
flooded when the crops were matured and the crops were 
washed away. Not only that, but the floods destroyed the 
land and these men are helpless. The President of the United 
States in his message to this Congress said that whenever 
these canditians existed he wanted the Congress to make 
these loans. 

Mr. BEGG.. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Les. 

Mr. BEGG. Why do they not go to the bank and borrow 
the monéy where the rest of the people have to go, if they are 
not asking for à gift? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman seems to have oyer- 
looked that that is the exact question upon which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture lays stress. He ‘says that banks are 
scarce and that they have loaned up to their limit This 
money fs to pay the money back to the bank. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


STOCK-RAISING HOMESTBADS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 381) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” 
‘approved December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 862). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. : 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? : 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follews: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 2 of the act approved December 29, 
1916, entitled “An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and 
for other purposes” (89 Stat. L. p. 862), be, and Is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 


u Suc. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, on | 


application or otherwise, to designate as stock-raising lands subject to 
entry under this act lands the surface of which is, in his opinion, 
chiefly valuable for grazing and raising forage crops, de not contain 
merchantable timber, are not susceptible ef irrigation frem any known 
source of water supply, and are of such character that 640 acres are 
reasonably required for the support of a family: Provided, That where 
any person qualified to make original or additional entry under the pro- 
‘visions of this act shall make application to enter any unappropriated 
public land which has not been designated as subject to entry (provided 
Baid application fs uccompanfed and supported by properly corrobo- 
rated affidavit of the applicant, In duplicate, showing prima facie that 
land applied for is of the character contemplated by this act), such 
application, together with the regular fees and commissions, shall be 
received by the register and receiver of the land district in which said 
tand-ts located and suspended until it shall have been determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior whether said land is actually of that char- 
meter. That during such suspension the land described in the appli- 
cation shall not be disposed of; and if the said land shall be designated 
under this act, then such application shall be allowed, otherwise it 
shall be rejected, subject to appeal. Where, after application for des- 
ignation under this act, the applicant establishes amd maintains resi- 
dence on ‘the land until final action on such application, the settler 
máy, Tf the land be not designated under this act, change his applica- 
tion to one under the enlarged homestead law if such lands be desig- 
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mated thereunder, or to one under the ordinary provisions of the kome- 
stead law: Provided further, That if the settler shall change his appli- 
cation he shall embrace therein the lands upon which his principal 
unprevements are located, and conform to the provisions, limitations, 
and conditions of the applicable law.” 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 22, after the word “appeal,” strike out the period and 
the word “where” and the comma, insert a semicolon and the words: 
“but no right to occupy such lands shall be acquired by reason of said 
application until said lands haye been designated as stock-raising 
lands: Provided, however, That where.” 

Page 3, line 1, after the word “ applicant,” insert the word “ actu- 
ally.“ 

Page 3, line 2, after the word land,“ insert the words which he 
is hereby authorized to do.” 

Page 3, line 9, after the word “him,” insert the words “residence 
and.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
TRANSFER OF PORTION OF FORT LEAVENWORTH MILITARY RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6207) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice all 
that portion of the Fort Leavenworth Military Reservation 
which ties in the State of Missouri, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. This is a very simple bill and should pass, 
and I shall make a statement to the House in respect to it. 

Across the river from Leavenworth Prison is this property 
of the Government which should be used, as you will note, by 
turning to the report, page 2, where it says: 


The purpose of this bill is to provide suitable labor for the prisoners 
in the Fort Leavenworth Prison. It is in line with the recommenda- 
tien of the joint congressional committee created in tthe sixty-seventh 
Congress for the purpese of determining employment for Federal pris- 
oners, and, if approved, it will greatly aid prison activities in giving 
men employment in the open sir, 


Taming to the report, you will find that the Committee on 
‘Military Affairs recommended the passage of this bill, and the 
War Department making the report said it should be referred 
to the Judiciary Committee for report. It was referred to us, 
we made a favorable report upon it, and it is approved by the 
War Department, John W. Weeks, Secretary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. I will yleld to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON, How many acres of land does this involve? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. About 940. 

Mr, BLANTON. That is a pretty good big-sized farm. 

Mr. HERSEY. it belongs to the United States Leaven- 
worth Prison, and simply tramsfers the land to the prison for 
the development of the farm. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the valne of this bridge that is 
also transferred? 

Mr. HERSEY. That is all part of the Government property: 


I do not know. 
Mr. BLANTON. Well, it is a bridge across the river? 
Mr. HERSHY. Certainly. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I will be able to give the gentleman the 


information, 

Mr. BLANTON. And it transfers $50,000 in cash. Did not 
the gentleman know that so as to be able to answer off the 
bat? It transfers $50,000 in cash. 

Mr: ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman did not know that, I guess. 

Mr. HERSEY. I will yield to Mr. Anruony to explain the 
matter. It is in his district. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will permit, I would Tike 
to have the gentleman explain about the bridge. It seems to 
me a very good thing to transfer this land there but 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will yield to me, I would 
like to make a statement about the proposition. The prohlem 
at the Leavenworth Penitentiary, as the gentleman from Maine 
stated, Is to secure employment for the prisoners. There sre 
8,000 prisoners in the Federal penitentiary there. There is 
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absolutely no employment for them at the present time be-| Mr. ANTHONY. The War Department ean not do it because 


yond a few hundred, and that is on construction work of the 
prison itself. This House passed a bill a few weeks ago to 
build a shoe factory to employ 500 or 800, but it will be nearly 
a year before that factory can be put in operation. The prison 
warden has been in charge about two years now, and when he 
came in he was able to secure about four or five hundred acres 
of the military reservation there for farm purposes for pris- 
oners, and he secured some marvelous results from the opera- 
tion of that farm land. Three years.ago he was able to turn 
back into the Treasury 807,000 appropriated for maintenance 
of the prison largely from the operation of these few hundred 
acres of farm land on the Kansas side. The next year he was able 
to turn back $71,000. He tells me this year he will be able 
to turn back $42,000, He has earned all that money from the 
labor of the prisoners on about 800 acres of farm land on the 
Kansas side of the river. The gentleman from Texas is a 
practical farmer, and I will state that last year on the prison 
farm they raised and killed 1,280 hogs, with an average weight 
of 800 pounds apiece, and they canned 8,000 gallons of tomatoes 
in gallon cans, and provided an abundance of food products 
of that kind. Now, just as to this proposition: The transfer 
of these 1,000 acres of land on the Missouri side of the river 
to the Federal prison there will enable them to use the labor 
probably of 200 prisoners and, as will be seen by the employ- 
ment of ‘these prisoners on the Kansas side, it is fair to assume 
the Government will receive not less than $150,000 from the 
use of this land. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman ‘yield? 

‘Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The gentleman will remember when we had 
up the bill here a.month or so ago to put the Attorney General 
into the factory business—the sboe-factory, the broom-factory, 
and brush-factory business—I suggested then that it would be 
much better if these convicts could be worked on the farms. My 
friend from Maine [Mr. Hersey], if I remember aright, thought 
that was rather ridiculous. 

Mr. HERSEY. “The gentleman is mistaken. The statement 
'I made was that we needed some farm land for those prisoners 
who did not work in the factories. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But we are transferring over 900 acres of 
land, and we are transferring a bridge across the river, and we 
are transferring $50,000 in cash by this bill. Why do we ‘not 
just make an ‘appropriation? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man ‘yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me proceed a little further first; then 
the gentleman’ will understand the proposition. Back during 
the war, in 1918, it was proposed by the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Baker, to use some thousand acres of this land and to use the 
men confined in the disciplinary barracks— that is a military 
reservation, vou will remember —and there was an abandoned 
bridge there, and the Government toak over that bridge under 
Mr. Baker, for Which we afterward paid 835,000. 

But immediately after the war the population of the discipli- 
nary jbarracks went down, and the men were discharged, and 
we did not have men sufficient to work that land. Last year we 
passed in the appropriation bill an item of 850,000 to repair 
that bridge. Now we are transferring, the appropriation for 

the bridge to the eee ee and the War Depart- 
ment says that that amount will put the bridge in repair and 
enable the men to go over it and work on this land. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it will still be in the possession of the 
Government after its need is ended. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New Tork. To what use is the land put 
now? 

Mr, ANTHONY. To no use. It is a thousand acres of bot- 
tom land covered with a growth -of timber that is of little value 
now. If the timber is cut away it will be the most valuable 
land in the world, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Ves. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think this is a proper and beneficial 
procedure, no doubt, to secure this land for the benefit of those 
confined in the, penitentiary., But I want to call the gentle- 
man's attention to the form of the bill with reference to this 
$50,000 appropriation. Transferring the appropriation is in 
‘fact a new appropriation, and I think it is a violation of the 
rules of the House tin that respect. 

Mr. BLANTON. No point of order is made against it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I Will say to the gentleman that in my 
opinion it would be best for the War Department to do . 
work. 


they have not the men there. The intention was to have the 
work done by the men ‘confined in the disciplinary barracks. 
At the disciplinary barracks there is an abundance of labor 
which is used to this class of work. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice 
for use as a farm in connection with the United States penitenitary, 
Leavenworth, , Kans., all of that portion of the Fort Leavenworth 
Military Reservation which lies in the State of Missouri, and includ- 
ing the bridge across the Missouri River, And $50,000 of the ap- 
propration for roads, walks, wharves, and drainage contained in tho 
War Department appropriation act for the fiscal year 1924, which 
was appropriated for the repair of said bridge, shall be transferred 
to the Department of Justice for use in making necessary repairs to 
said bridge and the approaches thereto, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Olerk will report the next bill, 


CLAIMS OF SIOUX INDIANS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


The next business on the Consent Clendar was the bill (IL 
R. 7400) authorizing, the Secretary. of the Interior to consider, 


aseertain, adjust, and determine certain clalms of certain mem- 


bers of the Sioux Nation of Indians for damages occasioned by 
the destruction of their horses. 

Tue title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion-of this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. . Objection is made. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
-hald his objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; I will withhold it as a matter of cour- 
tesy, but Lam going to-.object in u little while. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Speaker, 465 head of these horses 
were killed back in 1895, 1896, and 1897. Under the act of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1907, Mrs. Esther Rousseau, one of the Indians whose 
horses ‘had been killed, was authorized to sue in the Court of 
Ulaims to recover the value of her horses. The number of 
horses for which Mrs. ‘Rousseau recovered damages was 288, 
leaving 177 head for which no-settlement has ever been mide. 
They have never been settled for. There is no question, gentle- 
men, but that these horses were killed without any authority of 
law whatsoever by the United States Government, ‘and these In- 
‘dians have never been repaid for 177 head. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. ‘How were the horses ‘killed? 

‘Mr. WILLIAMSON. By the Government. They ordered a 
‘veterinarian to go out there to kill them. They were shot. 

Mr. SNYDER. This bill ought not to be objected to. ‘These 
horses were killed by ‘order of the Government because they 
were said to have glanders. It turned out after investigation 
that they did not have glanders. The Government paid for 246 
horses. The owners of the rest of them at that time could ‘not 
be found, or they would have been pata before. It is claimed 
that they have found the owners now. This bill does not pay 
‘out a cent. It merely gives the Secretary of the Interior au- 
thority to go out and find the facts. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. ‘Yes. 

‘Mr. CRAMTON. It gives the Secretary of the Interior æu- 
thority “to investigate and adjust and determine.” His find- 
ings “will be ‘final. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Who else would you give it to? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman was intimating ‘that this 
would not necessarily cost any money, 

‘Mr. ‘WILLIAMSON. No. I said some one ‘will determine 
the value of the horses, and then the Government will be pre- 
pared to pay a fair value on them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But this does throw some doubt upon the 
justness of the claim, the fact that the Government sent Dr. 
John W. Elliot, a veterinarian, out to inspect these horses; this 
Doctor Elliot was the man who ordered these horses killed. 

And this is the same Doctor Elliot who 80 years ago made a 
finding that they had an infection which warranted their being 
destroyed, but in 1921, three years ago, he makes up his mind 
that they did not have that disease. It took that Doctor Elliot 
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80 years after the killing of these horses to make up his mind 


that they were not di 

Mr. SNYDER. Well, granting 
the man whose horses were killed? 

Mr. CRAMTON. But it raises a doubt in my mind as to 
what were the facts in the case. 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to say this: If the gentleman will 
withhold his objection—— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. But the gentleman from Mich- 
igan has yielded to me. I am quite sure that the gentleman 
from Michigan regards an American Indian as a citizen and 
wants to treat him on a par with white folks; is not that so? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
WrtttaMson] has the floor, but I will answer the gentleman 
from Nebraska by saying certainly, yet I do not want any 
donation parties to anybody. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I thought so. Does not the 
gentleman recall that only yesterday we voted about $1,000,000 
to white folks to pay for cattle killed because they had the foot- 
and-mouth disease? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; but there was no question as to the 
facts in those cases. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska, And there is no question here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But I hope that 40 years from now some 
one does not come in and say that those registered animals 
which were killed on the theory that they had the foot-and- 
mouth disease are discovered not to have had any infection at 
all; that they should not have been killed, and hence full value 
should be paid. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is very true, but the horses were killed, 
and it is entirely immaterial to me whether the gentleman 
objects to the bill or not. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. If my colleague from New 
York will give me a chance, I am quite sure I can make my 
colleague from Michigan understand. [Laughter.] And then 
he will withdraw his objection. When I make him understand 
I know he will. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON.- Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to object 
for the present. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Of course the gentleman from 
New York would not give me a chance to make the gentleman 
from Michigan understand. 


NATIONAL M’KINLEY BIRTHPLACE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2821) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act to incorpo- 
rate the National McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association,” 
approved March 4, 1911, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Reserving the right to object, 
what is the purport of the amendment? 

Mr. HERSBY. I can tell the gentleman in a moment. The 
original incorporation of the McKinley Birthplace Memorial 
Association provided for five trustees, and this bill asks for one 
more in order to make a quorum under certain conditions, and 
that is the only purpose of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it a corporation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. HERSEY. I am not sure whether it was incorporated 
here or not. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
Congress. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I know that. 

Mr. HERSEY. The gentleman's question was whether it 
was incorporated in the District of Columbia. I do not know; 
but this is simply an amendment to the law passed March 4, 1911. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This adds nothing to the 
powers of the corporation? 

Mr. HERSEY. It adds one trustee, that is all; and makes 
no other change. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the National McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association,” 
approved March 4, 1911, be amended to read as follows: 

“Bac, 3. That the management and direction of the affairs of the 
corporation and the control and disposition of its property and funds 
shall be vested in a board of trustees, five in number, to be composed 


that is true, does that help 


It was incorporated by an act of 


of the individuals named in section 1 of this act, who shall constitute 
the first board of trustees. Vacancies caused by death, resignation, or 
otherwise shall be filled by the remaining trustees in such manner as 
shall be prescribed from time to time by the by-laws of the corporation. 
The persons so elected shall thereupon become trustees and also members 
of the corporation: Provided, That if the interests of the association 
hereinbefore named shall at any time in the judgment of the incor- 
porators named in section 1, their associates and successors, require 
the services of an additional trustee, said incorporators, their associ- 
ates and successors shall have authority to elect an additional trustee, 
so that the total number of trustees at any time may not exceed six.” 


Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may I ask this 
question of the gentleman from Maine: What is the difficulty 
about getting a quorum with five trustees? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I will answer that and say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the law only permits five 
trustees. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I say, what is the difficulty 
about getting a quorum with the five? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. These men are scattered in different 
parts of the United States, and sometimes it is pretty hard to 
get them all together. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What number does the original 
act provide shall constitute a quorum? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Well, I do not know what the origi- 
nal act provides. There are five trustees now, and I suppose 
three would constitute a quorum. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If they have six, what num- 
ber will constitute a quorum? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Well, I suppose it would take four. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. This new trustee will bring the 
other one with him. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. It may be that if there were only 
five men present at a meeting three would constitute a quorum 
even though they have six trustees. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, of course, I have no 
objection to the bill or to the sentiment of the bill, but I am 
just wondering whether or not it is going to help out the 
difficulty by having another trustee. If they can not get a 
— with five trustees, how are they going to get one with 

x? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
this bill å 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

SUBMISSION OF CLAIMS TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS BY THE WICHITA 
AND AFFILIATED BANDS OF INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
731) authorizing the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians 
in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of Claims, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask a question of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Snyper]. I do not intend to object to the bill, but I note 
that in all of these bills on the calendar providing for a refer- 
ence of certain Indian matters to the Court of Claims that 
they are given five years in which to file their claims. Of 
course, what happens is this: Immediately after this bill be- 
comes a law—if it has not already been going on—the lawyers 
who make a specialty of this kind of business will hotfoot it 
out to these reservations to get the business, and they will try 
to trump up some claims if there are not any now. Does not 
the gentleman think that five years is an unnecessarily long 
time, and that two years or three years would certainly be 
ample to give them a chance to begin their cases? 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman that in many 
cases it would be, but the gentleman, I think, overlooks this 
fact. No attorney can do any work on any of these cases un- 
less he first has made a contract with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and this particular one is a claim of long standing, as 
most of these claims are, and the gentleman will recall that 
for about seven years, ever since the war started, the Indian 
Affairs Committee, to be frank with the House, has been hold- 
ing up all these claim matters with the various tribes, but this 
session we adopted a different policy, and thought it was only 
fair to let those who could substantiate their claims by full and 
careful hearings before the committee, such as have been held 
on this bill, where there was a treaty—and there is no bill on 
this calendar where the claim is not based on a treaty right. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to that, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has a bill with reference to two classes of claims, one class 


They would very much like to have 
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being of certain tribes based upon treaties and in the other the 
bill expressly states it is without treaties. > 

Mr. SNYDER. In that bill we permit individuals to also 
make claims, but that is the only one of that character. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not want to go into that, but want to 
ask one or two more questions generally. The gentleman's 
committee then has adopted the policy of referring these matters 
to the Court of Claims, and I take it you have pretty nearly 
agreed upon the standard form of bill? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; we have. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And in none of these bilis is it the inten- 
tion to do away with any of the Government's defenses. 

Mr. SNYDER. Not at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not the intention in any of them to 
acknowledge that there fs a valid etaim. 

Mr. SNYDER, Absolutely not. > 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have noticed that there are perhaps a 
dozen bills of this character on the calendar—— 

Mr. SNYDER. There are not as many as that. 

Mr. ORAMTON. Is the end in sight? 

Mr. SNYDER. There is only one other that I know of and 
that we have refused to report favorably upon, but I unger- 
stand it is now coming before the committee, and I will say to 
the gentleman further that there is not à bill on here that has 
not had a careful and intensive hearing and all the Govern- 
ment safeguards have been thrown around it and no bill has 
been permitted to go on this calendar unless in the judgment 
of the committee there was' a reasonable basis for the claim. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In one report from the gentleman’s com- 
mittee and I am stating this now because I do not intend to 
ask about each one of the bills as they come along—but in one 
of them the gentleman’s committee reports that the Indians 
have been shabbily treated and the report goes on to use very 
strong language, giving the opinion of the committee that they 
have a valid claim. I do not know that the report of the 
committee would ever have any legal, binding effect, but it did 
occur to’ me that if we send it to the Court of Olaims, it would 
be just as well ff the Congress and the committee were not 
committed by prejudging the case. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not recall the particular bill the gentle- 
man has in mind. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It was in Oregon, I think. 

Mr. SNYDER. TI do not recall assistiig in formulating any 
such report. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We will come to it in the course of the 
evening. 

Mr, TILSON. Will the gentleman yield in order to answer a 
question in regard to the amount of the fee? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I notice that the Secretary of the Interior ex- 
pressly recommends that no fee larger than 525,000 shall be 
allowed tn any case. The committee in meeting that situation 
has placed this language in the bill: “and in no event shall such 
fee amount in the aggregate under one attorneyship for each 
tribe to more than 25,000.“ Just what is meant by one attor- 
neyship ”? 

Mr. SNYDER. There are several tribes involved in this liti- 
gation, and no one attorney could take the ease on a fixed fee 
of $25,000. No one would take ft up, to start with. It will take 
at least three or four years to prepare the case to bring it before 
the Court of Claims, and so instead of putting in an amount of 
$50,000, whieh they all fought for, we divided it so that no one 
attorney could represent more than one band of Indians and he 
could not receive more than 525,000, as the maximum fee, and 
we have had the hardest fight of all in the case that the gentle: 
man from Washington has. 

Mr. TILSON. Wik each attorney that appears in the case be 
allowed $25,000? 

Mr. SNYDER. No; only the attorney of record for the tribe 
or band that he represents. 

Mr. TILSON. And for his services frem beginning to end? 

Mr. SNYDER. From the beginning to the end of the case, if 
It takes 5 years or 10 years or 15 years. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Tes. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to ask the gentleman a question right on 
that same point. Who is anxious about these matters and in- 
stigating the gentleman's committee to report out this kind of 
a bill? Is it the Indian or is it the attorney? 

Mr. SNYDER. F will say to the gentleman that we usually 
find some attorney goes out where there is a band of Indians and 
erganizes an association and points out to them that they have 
eertain rights wader certain treaties that the Government hs 
not fulfilled, and when they bring those matters before the com- 
mittee, we lind that is a matter of fact. 


Mr, BEGG. Is not that usually the case? 

Mr. SNYDER. It is more than usual, it is the regular thing, 

Mr. BEGG. I have been advised that the attorneys even 
pay the expenses of the Indians to Washington to trump up 
these cases, 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman that I have not 


found any cases of that kind. 


Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman that I think I can 
find cases of that. kind, 

Mr. SNYDER. That might be, but these cases that are on this 
calendar are put on after full investigation as to Whether the 
tribe has a reasenable right to go to the Court of Claims. 

Mr, BEGG, Mr. Speaker, I think I am going te object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield just a moment te 
me, and if I do not satisfy the gentleman, then I am through. 
If the gentleman will rend the report he will find that these 
Indians in 189% or 1892—I may be in error about the date sold 
the Government of the United States some land and made a 
treaty and there is a section in that treaty, which the gentleman 
ean read in the report, and it is either section 4 or 6, in which 
the Government agreed with these Indians that they might 
present all of these claims, 

Mr: BEGG. toshiba gg wince ina icra ois 
do something better than to pess bilis: for attorneys to get 
$25,000 fees, If he will accept an amendment for 510,000 or 
even $15,000, I will let it go by. 

Mr, HASTINGS. We will accept that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. With the understanding that you strike out 
“ $25,000” and insert $15,000," 

Mr, HASTINGS, There are two sets of attorneys, of course. 

Mr, BEGG. Les. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause. ] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the. gentleman from Ohle withhold Ris ob- 
jection, I want to stat 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman can not change my mind, but 
I have no objection to his making à statement. 

Mr. ROACH. I want to state that this is the one case that 
has been before the Committee on Indian Affairs which ft 
occurred to me from the testimony that it was not being urged 
by attorneys but was a claim that has been presented and urged 
by the Indians themselves for these many, many years, based 
on the statute to which the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Hastings] has called your attention. It is written in the 
law that the Indians shall have the right, and were granted 
the right, to make the daim, and they have constantly insisted 
on that claim for years, 

Mr. BEGG. But Sees had no idea that the attorneys 
would go out and drum up this ease. 

Mr. ‘ROACH. The attorneys did not drum up the case; 
these claims were presented to Congress by the Indians. If 
under these circumstances the gentleman wants to object, he 
has the right to do so, but I want to state to the gentleman 
that in a case of this character no reputable attorney would 
take the case for $15,000. 

Mr. BEGG. Was the committee unanimous’ for $25,0007 

Mr. ROACH. They were unanimous. 

Mr. BEGG. I understood that some of the committee wanted 
to make it as low as $10,000. 

Mr. ROACH. It was shown that the claims were ef such a 
character and weuld require such exhaustive preparation that 
no reputable attorney would waste the time. 

Mr: HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman from Ohio I think misunder- 
stood me. I said that in some cases they contended for $10,000 
fee, but ft was not in this individual case. 

- Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I insist on my amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. We will accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The preamble and much of the bit is 
eliminated by the. committee amendment. Witheut objection 
the Clerk will read the bill with that part eliminated by the 
committee amendments. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as proposed to be amended was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That all claims of whatsoever nature which the 
Wichita and affliated bands of Indians in Oklahoma may have against 
the United States may be submitted to the Court of Claims for deter- 
mination of tte amont, if any, due said tribes or bands of Indians 
from the United States under any treaties, agreements, or laws of Con- 
gress, or for the misappropriation of any of the funds of sald tribes 
or bands, or for the failure of the United States to pay said tribes 
or bands any moneys or other property due; and jurisdiction is hereby 
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conferred on the Court of Claims, with the right of either party to 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, to hear and deter- 
mine as right and Justice may require and upon a full and fair arbitra- 
tion all legal and equitable claims, if any, of said tribes or bands 
against the United States, and to enter Judgment thereon. 

Src. 2. That if any claim or claims be submitted to said court, it 
shall settle the rights therein, both legal and equitable, of each and 
all the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes of 
limitation, and any payment which may have been made upon any 
claim so submitted shall not be pleaded as an estoppel, but may be 
pleaded as an offset in such sults or actions, and the United States 
shall be allowed credit for all sums, including gratuities heretofore 
paid or expended for the benefit of said tribes or any band thereof. 

The claim or claims of the Wichita and affiliated bands may be pre- 
sented separately or jointly by petition, subject, however, to amend- 
ment, suit to be filed within five years after the date of the passage of 
this act; and such action shall make the petitioner or petitioners 
party plaintiff or plaintiffs and the United States party defendant, and 
any band or bands of the said Wichita and affiliated bands or any other 
tribe or bands of Indians the court may deem necessary to a final 
determination of such suit or suits may be joined therein as the court 
may order. Such petition or petitions shall be verified by the attorney 
or attorneys employed by the Wichita and affiliated bands or any tribe 
or band thereof under contract approved in accordance with existing 
law and no other verification shall be necessary. Official letters, 
papers, documents, and public records, or certified copies thereof may 
be used in evidence, and the departments of the Government shall give 
access to the attorney or attorneys of said tribes or bands thereof to 
such treaties, papers, correspondence, or records as may be needed by 
the attorney or attorneys for said tribes of Indians. 

Sec. 3. That upon the final determination of such suit or cause of 
action the Court of Claims shall decree such fees as it shall find reason- 
able to be paid to the attorney or attorneys employed therein by said 
tribes under contracts negotiated and approved as provided by existing 
Jaw, but in no case shall the fees decreed by said court amount to more 
than 10 per cent of the amount of the judgment recovered in such 
cause, and in no event shall such fee amount in the aggregate under 
one attorneyship for each tribe to more than $25,000, and shall be paid 
out of any judgment that may be recovered; and the balance of such 
Judgment shall be placed in the United States Treasury to the credit 
of the Indians entitled thereto, where it shall draw interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent per annum, 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the ben amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 5, line 10, strike out “ $25,000" and insert " $15,000.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. While only the suggested changes in the 
bill have been read, ought not the bill to be acted upon in the 
form in which it appears until the committee amendments are 
agreed to? . 

The SPEAKER, The amendment just offered by the gentle- 
man from New York is to a committee amendment and should 
first be adopted. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The other committee amendments were agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


TO PROHIBIT THE IMPORTATION AND INTERSTATE SHIPMENT OF 
CERTAIN ARTICLES CONTAMINATED WITH ANTHRAX 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6425) to prohibit the importation and interstate ship- 
ment of certain articles contaminated with anthrax. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
` the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That it shall be unlawful for any person to im- 
port into the United States from any foreign country any shaving 
brush containing horschair. 

Sec. 2. That any shaving brush containing horsehair, whether 
imported separately or contained in packages with other goods entitled 
to entry, shall not be admitted to entry; and all such articles shall 
be proceeded against, seized, and forfeited in manner prescribed by law. 
-~ gc. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person to ship any shay- 
ing brush containing horsehair from one State or Territory in the 
United States or the District of Columbia to any other State or Ter- 
ritory in the United States, or to the District of Columbia, 


SEC. 4. That the word “person” as used in this act shall mean 
natural persons, firms, associations, copartnerships, and corporations. 

Sec. 5. That any person violating any of the provisions of this act 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 6. That this act shall not be effective in the case of goods 
actually in transit at the time of the passage of this act. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
make an inquiry about the bill. The title to it seems to have 
been somewhat misleading. The title is to prohibit the impor- 
tation and interstate shipment of certain articles contaminated 
with anthrax. I did not catch anything in the reading of the 
bill that indicated that the articles therein described were made 
of materials that were contaminated with anthrax. This seems 
to be a bill for the prevention of the shipment of horsehair 
brushes or brushes made of horeshair. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman will yield, the 
chairman of the committee was unable to be here and asked me 
to attend to it. The spores or germs of anthrax. are germinated 
in horsehair and are found in horsehair shaving brushes. 

The suggestion for the legislation came from the Bureau of 
Public Health and was based upon some very extensive and 
general observations made both during the war and following 
the period of the war. The anthrax germ is not found with the 
bristle brush or with the badger-hair brush, but only with the 
horsehair brush. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What character of brushes do 
these horsehair brushes come into competition with? What is 
the purpose of it? It is not anthrax. What competition are 
they trying to break down? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The Bureau of Public Health 
proposed this legislation and they were asked that question 
almost specifically. The answer was that the idea originated 
with them and was based upon the investigations made both 
during the war and following the period of the war. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is an answer, but not a 
yery satisfactory one. Did they say that all of the brushes 
made of horsehair had anthrax in them? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; but they said that they 
never knew of a case of anthrax coming from a shaving brush 
that did not come from a horsehair brush; that they never 
found the anthrax germ save in horsehair brushes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I can not get 
away from the suspicion that somehow, some way, this is an 
effort to destroy competition upon the part of manufacturers 
of some other character of brushes. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw this bill. Of course, consent has been given for its 
consideration, but the bill can be defeated, and I hope that he 
will withdraw it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, If the gentleman will turn to 
the hearings, he will find that those appearing there were from 
the Public Health Bureau. There were three representatives 
of the bureau—Doctor McCoy, Doctor Leake, and Doctor 
Schereschewsky. All of them, as I say, were representatives 
of the Public Health Bureau. The bill was introduced in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. It was favorably reported out of the 
committee in the Sixty-seventh Congress upon the testimony of 
the public health officers. It failed of favorable action in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, and we again communicated with the 
Public Health Bureau during the present Congress and were 
informed by them that there was still need of that legislation, 
in their judgment, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I remember that the bill was 
reported at that time. The bill escaped my attention when 
the consent was requested to-night, because the title was mis- 
leading as it was stated on the calendar, I hope the gentleman 
will be willing to withdraw this bill from consideration and let 
it retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not believe that the gentleman need be 
unnecessarily alarmed about any ulterior motive being back 
of the bill, because I happen to know intimately one of these 
doctors, and I know by political training that he would not 
be in favor of any such move as this. I believe it to be a 
bona fide case of health protection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The political training of the 
gentleman has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BEGG. I am afraid that that is what is interesting the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Not at all. This is an effort 
to prevent the shipment in interstate commerce and the 
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importation from foreign countries of hairbrushes, shaving 
brushes, made out of a certain material, 

Mr. NEWTON. of Minnesota. Out of horsehair especially. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Out of horsehair upon the 
theory that it might have anthrax about it. As a matter of 
fact, I can not escape the belief that it is designed to put these 
brushes out of competition with brushes made from some other 
material. 

Mr. BEGG. Two years ago, if the gentleman remembers, 
there were numerous items in the newspapers about an 
infection anthrax, here and there, all traceable directly back 
to imported horsehair brushes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Including a Member of Con- 
gress who died from it. 

Mr. BEGG. Including a Member of Congress, and certainly 
the gentleman would not want to permit a condition that might 
infect even one. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, hairbrushes 
and shaving brushes have been made out of horsehair from 
time immemorial. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This does not apply to hair- 
brushes, but only to shaving brushes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw the bill from consideration. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. On page 21 of the hearings 
there is a statement with reference to that particular matter. 
Doctor Schereschewsky there says: 


In our experlence horsehair is practically the only hair used In 
brushes which is liable to be contaminated with anthrax, The other 
hairs that are used elther undergo a process of manufacture or come 
from such sources that they are not found infected—we haye never 
found them infected with anthrax, but we do find horsehairs very 
extensively infected with anthrax. 

Now, all this bill aims to do, of course, is to put an end to a 
certain source of anthrax infection, namely, the use of the shaving 
brush, the cheap shaving brush made of horsehair. It is not a satis- 
factory shaving brush; other shaving brushes are much better and 
much more durable. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is it exactly. Does the 
gentleman intend to press the bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; the gentleman does not, 
but the gentleman wants to say this, that the gentleman from 
Tennessee is clearly in error in contending that the proponents 
of this measure have some ulterior motive. We got this idea 
from the Bureau of Public Health and we accepted it in good 
faith and acted upon it in the Sixty-seventh Congress and in 
the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We try to go thoroughly into 
the measures that come before our committee: The particular 
proposition that the gentleman has stated was taken up in the 
course of the hearings and pressed and we could find nothing 
of that kind whatsoever. 

Mr. RANKIN. Has the Department of Public Health ever 
issued a bulletin condemning articles made of horsehair and 
given it out to the public? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Possibly the gentleman from 
Mississippi may have read all of the Public Health bulletins; 
the gentleman from Minnesota has not; but the gentleman 
from Minnesota knows that the Bureau of Public Health ever 
since 1917, during the war, has been consistent in endeavoring 
to stamp out anthrax and they have been able to find it only 
in shaving brushes made of horsehair. There is not any- 
thing in this except that. 

Mr. RANKIN. The bill includes other kind of brushes be- 
sides shaving brushes, as I understand it, and the statement 
here in the calendar is misleading. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw the bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I ask to have it retain its 
place on the calendar in view of the request which was made, 
but I wish again to reiterate there is nothing whatever in 
the contention of the gentleman. 

The SPEAKDR. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

AUTHORITY TO CERTAIN INDIANS, ETC., TO SUBMIT CLAIMS TO THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS 

The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2694) 
authorizing the Indian tribes and individual Indians, or any 
of them, residing in the State of Washington and west of the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains to submit to the Court of 
Claims certain claims growing out of treaties and otherwise. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 


The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
can not see, as far as I am concerned, any difference be- 
tween this bill and the other in regard to attorney fees. In 
order to show I am entirely fair in the matter I am perfectly 
willing to strike out all that part of the bill referring to the 
fee and leaving it to the court to set the fee. I do not be- 
lieve a court drawing $8,500 will allow a $25,000 fee. Other- 
wise, I shall insist on the $15,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me ask the gentleman before he turns 
this thing wide open and makes the sky the limit—has the 
gentleman given full consideration that in no event shall the 
fee recovered be more than 10 per cent of the judgment to be 
recovered? 

Mr. BEGG. I will insist on the same amendment 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the gentleman given full considera- 
tion to this, that in no event shall the fee collected be more 
than 10 per cent of the judgment? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; I have. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In other words, in order to get a fee of 
$25,000 there must be a $250,000 judgment. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say I have marked all of these bills to 
do one of two things, either cut the fee or object to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill with the amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Which amendment? 

The SPEAKER, Fifteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. HADLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will. 

Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman from Ohio will note when 
this bill was introduced it was proposed the fee be limited to 
such amount as the court might determine, limited, however, 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery. Now, I think that 
perhaps is what the gentleman from Ohio had in mind when 
he was suggesting an arrangement other than the one that 
was mentioned a while ago. I am not familiar with the facts 
in the Oklahoma case at all. That may satisfy those inter- 
ested, but in this case the circumstances are such that if you 
cut the fee I fear it would not be satisfactory and feel that 
the other arrangement as originally carried in the bill would 
be eminently fair. I think it is a mistake to undertake to 
limit the judgment of the court where there are many tribes 
and bands and varying interests involved. ‘These suits will be 
carried through from year to year and there will be firms of 
attorneys coming and going before these trials are concluded, 
and various substitutions will have to be made. 

Mr. SNYDER. Now let us get at this thing quickly. I would 
like to say to the gentleman from Ohio and the rest of the 
gentlemen that this bill would not be here if we had not written 
into it $25,000. The very suggestion the gentleman from Ohio 
makes was the thing that kept the bill from coming before the 
House, because we could not agree on the amount the attorneys 
were satisfied with. If you leave it wide open instead of taking 
$25,000, they might get a hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. HADLEY. I want to make this observation before pass- . 
ing from the subject. Contrary to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Ohio that these cases are hunted up by attorney. 
in this case the proof is absolutely to the contrary and they ha 
to hunt up their attorney. I know him; he lives in the city of 
Seattle, was formerly judge of the superior court there, a man 
of eminent station in the practice of the law in that State. He 
did not hunt up this case, but they went to him. I am very 
fearful that the suggestion the gentleman makes will amount to 
a practical denial of justice if it is applied here, as was done in 
the other case. I do not want to see them denied the remedy 
that the measure gives them. 

Mr. BEGG. I suggest that the gentleman ask that the bill be 
passed over. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think it is a mistake. I think that the 
$25,000 item here is a minimum, and there is no question but 
that if this claim is allowed at all it will be at least a million 
dollars. It is limited to 10 per cent, but any court would allow 
10 per cent unless you take the limit off. 

Mr. HADLEY. The limit is here. The $25,000 minimum is 
fixed by the committee. I accept that. 

Mr. SNYDER. You might as well object to it entirely unless 
you put that fee in. 

Mr. HADLEY. I am not suggesting that. I just say that 
the limitation recommended by the committee is objectionable. 
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Mr, SNYDER. I am only urging the bill In the interest of 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Habrerl. The committee 
lias no interest in it. 

Mr. HADLEY. If the gentleman will withdraw bis objec- 
tion, I would much prefer that it should not go over. 

Mr. BEGG. I can not let it go by. I objected to the other 
one. If the gentleman wants it passed over, all right. 

Mr. ROACH. There is a difference between this and the 
other claim? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

Mr. HADLEY. So far as I am concerned I am willing that 
it should go over, as the gentlemun suggested. I ask unaii- 
mous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the bill be passed over and 
rotuſm its place-on the calendar. I ask that it go over for two 
weeks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PAYMENTS TO VARIOUS WISCONSIN POTTAWATOMI INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 7239) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to pay 
certain funds to various Wisconsin Pottawatomi Indians. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 
I Would like to ask members of the committee, and particularly 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings], or the other 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Garter), about this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The report here indicates that at one time 
$100,000 was appropriated. Most of this money has been used. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman from Oklahoma interested 
se this bill? Í 

Mr. HASTINGS. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw my objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection?: 

here was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the uni 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it engeted, eto, That the anexpended balance ‘of approximately 
$2,978.05 of the appropriation in the act of March 2, 1917 (80th Stat. 
I., p. 991), for the support and civitization of the Wisconsin Band of 
Pottawatomi Indians residing tm the States of Wisconsin and Michigan, 
as reapproprinted by the act of Februnty 14, 1920 (41 Stat. L, 
p. 432), may, in the ‘disctetion of the Secretary of the Interior, be paid 
proportionately to such of said Indians as have not recetyed thetr full 
shares’ of the benefits of the appropriation. 


The SPEAKER. The. question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
anų was read the third time, and passed, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
RELIEF OF ALLOTTED INDIANS OF NISQUALLY RESERVATION; WASH. 


The next business on the Consent Galendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6490) for the relief of dispossessed allotted Indians of 
the Nisqually Reservation, Wash. 

‘The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This bill proposes to appropriate out of the Trensury $85,000. 
‘Are these Indians without property or funds in the ‘Treasury? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, the Nisqtally Indians for a 
great many years occupied lands that, during the war, were 
needed by the Government at Camp Lewis, and in order to 
secure their tribal lands, which inelited vamable fishing rights 
and the burtal places of their ancestors and the homes of about 
25 families, the Government made a compromise offer, with the 
understanding that more money would be pald if it cost them 
more to become located and self-supporting elsewhere, 

The SPEAKER, Is there dbjection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Tiere was ho objection, 

‘The SPEAKER. Without objection, a simitar Wena dill 
will be considered in lieti of the House bitt. 

There wis no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Bo {t enacted, etc, That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $85,000, 
In full settlement of the claims against the United States of 25 heads 


* 


— 


of families. of the Nisqually Reservation lu Washington, said sum belng 
compensation for the difference between the appraised vahie and the 
compromise price paid for apptoximately 3,800 acres of allotted Indian 
land tuken for military purposes, and for surrender of treaty rights and 
removal expensos, us set dut in Senate Document No. 243, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, second session, containing the report dated February 28, 
1920, of the Acting Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to the act of 
Congress approved June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. L. pp. 3-28). 

Suc. 2. That ‘said sum of $85,600 hereby appropriated shall be imme- 
diately available and shall be expended, in the discretion of the Secre: 
tary of the Interior, for the benefit of the said dispossessed families, or 


Individual Indians, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
seribe. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection the bill will be amended 
to correspond with the provisions of the House bill. 
The following amendments were severally adopted: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “ hereby“ insert “authorized to be.“ 
Page. 2, line 5, after the word “ hereby“ insert “authorized to be.” 


Page 2. line 6, strike out the words “shall be immediately available 
and.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, wis read the third time, and 

The SPRAKEHR. Without objection, the similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CLAIMS OF THE! COWLITZ TRIBE OF INDIANS, WASHINGTON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 71) authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, residing 
8 tho S State of Washington, to submit claims to the Court of 

ainis. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
put this in the same class as the other unless it is amended. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask wnantmous consent that 
this bilt be passed over without prejudice and retain its place 
on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection 

The SPEAKER. Whe Clerk will report the next bil. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF SUNDRY STREAMS 


The next business on: the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8070) authorising preliminary examinations and ‘sur: 
ri of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 

8. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tien of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask a question. or two of whomever is interested in the bill. 
Is it the eustemary policy of the Government to make these 
surveys of all rivers in eonnection with flood control? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: Yes; these surveys are author: 
ized under section 8 of the flood control act. 

Mr. BEGG.: I understand that as regards surveys of ‘rivers; 
but does that include surveys of all creeks in the United States 
other than the big navigable streams? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; The greater portion of 
these, of conrse, are navigable streams and come under the 
flood control act. In all but two eases these are preliminary 
surveys, of which the Chief of Engineers probably has the 
greater portion of the data already in his possession, and this 
makes very ‘little draft upon the Treasury. It is a matter of 
very great importance, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Further reserving the right to object, I 
would. like to ask the: gentleman whether those authorizations, 
based upon the various bills. which have been introduced by 
various Members of the House, are made as a matter of course 
or whether the committee makes an investigation as to the 
gee 

WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; the committee has held 
inthe upon all these bills. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Have bills been introduced upon bas bei 
no survey has been authorized? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, No survey? |, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Or where a preliminary examination and 
survey have been authorized? 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. All except two. Nearly every 
item in this bill was reported favorably in the last. Congress, 
but it was just before the close of Congress and the items were 
not considered. But there have been hearings on each one of 
them and there have been estimates from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, based on the data he already has, as to how much it 
would take to make a full report and make a preliminary sur- 
yey and a report on how much it would cost to make a prelimi- 
nary examination. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then we are to understand that in each 
instance the committee is of the opinion that there is merit in 
each request for a survey or examination? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; for a preliminary survey. 

Mr. CONNELL of New York. And is recommended by the 
Army engineers as being very necessary? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause preliminary examinations to be made 
of the following streams with a view to the control of their floods in 
accordance with the provisions of section 3 of “An act to provide for 
the control of the floods of the Mississippi River, and of the Sacra- 
mento River, Calif., and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 1917: 

Trinity River, Tex.; Brazos River, Tex.; Canadian River, North 
Fork Canadian, and Little River, Okla.; Cimarron River, N. Mex. and 
Okla. ; Wolf and Fox Rivers, Wis.; West Fork of White River, Ind.; 
Guadalupe River, Tex.; Columbia River, between Martins Bluff and 
mouth of Lewis River, Wash, ; Skagit River, Wash, ; Pond River, Ky. ; 
Colorado River, Tex.; Red River, Ark. 

The sum of $4,700, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby authorized to be expended out of any funds heretofore appro- 
priated for examinations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and har- 
bors to carry out the provisions of this section. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: Page 1, line 11, 
after the word ‘ River“ insert New Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma,” 
and after the word Canadian insert Texas and Oklahoma.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact 
that the word “ River” occurs twice. 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The first word “ River” then, 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I offer PETE 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 11, after fhe word “ Canadian,” insert ‘Deep Fork, 
Virdigris.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause surveys to be made of the following streams with a view to 
the control of their floods in accordance with the provisions of section 
8 of “An act to provide for the control of the floods of the Mississippi 
River and of the Sacramento River, Calif., and for other purposes,” 
approved March 1, 1917: 

North Branch of the Suequehanna River, Pa. and N. Y., and the sum 
of $8,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for this purpose. 

Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, and the sum of $25,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for this purpose: Provided, That no 
money hereby authorized to be appropriated shall be expended unless 
and until assurances have been given satisfactory to the Secretary of 
War that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will contribute a like sum 
of $25,000 for the purpose of making the survey hereby authorized ; 
and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to receive from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania such sum of $25,000 and to expend the 
same as the $25,000 hereby authorized to be appropriated may be 
expended. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Louisiana a question, and I should have asked it as to the 


first section. Where the bill refers to the Red River, Ark., it 
is the intention of the committee that that shall take in all of 
the river in Arkansas up to the southeast corner of the State 
of Oklahoma? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; it takes in all of the river 
that is in the State of Arkansas up to the Oklahoma line. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman understands the reason why I 
am asking that. The river forms the boundary between Arkan- 
sas and Texas and between Oklahoma and Texas, and it was 
intended by the committee not simply to stop at Fulton, which 
is in the State of Arkansas, but to go on up to the southeast 
corner of the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. The bill reads for all the 
Red River in the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to ask whether or not in the second amendment which he 
offered, Deep Fork Virdigris,” there ought not to be a comma 
in between, 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. There is a comma. 

Mr, DENISON. Why did the committee make a distinction 
between these two classes of rivers? I notice that in one of 
them a contribution is required from the States and in others 
such a contribution is not required. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I will say to the gentleman from 
IIlinois that the provisions for the Susquehanna River, Pa., and 
the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, are-for surveys while 
the others are simply for preliminary examinations. 

Mr. DENISON. What is the difference? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. When a survey is made by the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army they pass upon the question as 
to the advisability of adopting the project, and also make rec- 
ommendations as to how much of that shall be borne by the 
Government and how much shall be borne by the local interests, 
and in that case they recommend that 50 per cent be borne by 
the Government and 50 per cent by the State of Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania has already provided—that is, the Pittsburgh 
Flood Control Commission has already provided—its $25,000. 

Mr. DENISON. Has that ever been done before? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Oh, yes; that has been done in 
other instances. For instance, in the surveys for some places, 
where streams are made navigable, they are adopting that sys- 
tem in a great many cases. 

Mr. DENISON. You mean to require the State government 
to contribute the same amount to make a survey? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; that is not an uncommon 
occurrence, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I notice that the bill provides 
that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania must put up dollar 
for dollar and I understand that has already been provided. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I understand that contribution 
has already been made. 

Mr. PORTER, Yes; that contribution has already been 
made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand it has been pro- 
vided by the Pittsburgh Flood Control Commission: Does that 
go through the avenues of the State treasury? 

Mr. PORTER. The $25,000 was appropriated by the State 
of Pennsylvania about four years ago to pay one-half of the 
cost of this survey. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The only reason I asked the 
question is this: The bill expressly provides that the State 
must put it up, and if the State has provided for it that ends it. 

Mr. PORTER. The State has appropriated the money, and 
it was a voluntary matter with the State. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, the gentleman 
understands the purpose of my inquiry. It was for the purpose 
of preventing any difficulty, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the requests? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, section 8 of the 
flood control act of March 1, 1917, makes provision for examina- | 
tions and surveys relating to flood control under which the bill 
which has just passed the House was prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, The Inland Waterways Commission i 


In its report of February 3, 1908, called attention to the fact 
that some 77,000,000 acres of land in the United States is 
rendered unproductive on account of flood conditions, and that 
if this area could be reclaimed it would afford homes for 
10,000,000 people if divided into 40-acre farms. The bill re- 
ferred to (H. R. 8070) provides in the main for preliminary 
examinations of 20 rivers in 10 States. In two instances, the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers and the north branch of the 
Susquehanna River, complete surveys are ordered, preliminary 
surveys having already been made and reported by the Chief of 
Engineers. The hearings before the Committee on Flood Oon- 
trol indicated that losses from recent floods of the rivers covered 
in this bill amounted to some $70,000,000. ù j 

Section 3 of the flood control act referred to provides in sub- 


stance 

1. All provisions of existing law relating to examinations 
and surveys and to works of improvement of rivers and har- 
bors shall apply, in so far as applicable, to examinations and 
surveys for works and improvements relating to flood control. 

2. All expenditures of funds hereafter appropriated for works 
or projects of flood control shall be made in accordance with 
and subject to the law governing expenditures of funds appro- 
priated for improvement of rivers and harbors. 

3. All examinations and surveys of projects: relating to flood 
control shall include a comprehensive study of watershed or 
watersheds; and a report thereon, in addition to any other 
matter required, Shall give information; in so famas practicable, 
in regard to— 

a. The extent and character of the area to be affected by the 
proposed improvement. 

b. The probable effect upon a navigable water or waterway. 

c. The possible economical development and utilization of 
water power. Í 

d. Such other uses as may be properly related to or co- 
ordinated with the project: In this connection the several de- 
partments of the Government may, within their own discretion, 
or upon the request of the Secretary of War, assist in making 
such examinations and reports. 

In consideration of all projects of flood control: that may be 
submitted to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
for consideration and recommendation, said board shall, in 
addition to any other matters upon which it may be required 
to report, state its opinion as to 

1. What Federal interest, if any, is involved in the proposed 
improvement: ? 

2. What share of the expense, if any, should be borne by the 
United States. : f 

8. The advisability ef adopting the proj Í 

The Committee on Flood Control is given the power to re- 
quest and provide for Examinations and reports relating to 
flood control in the same manner as the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors is authorized to do relating to works of navigation. 

All reports upon preliminary examinations are to be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War by the Ohlef of Hngineers and 
by the Secretary..of War to the House of Representatives, The 
report on such preliminary survey will indicate the land area 
affected, the cost of a complete survey, the Federal interest, if 
any, involved. the portion of the cost of the complete survey 
that should be borne by the Federal Government, and the ad- 
visability of undertaking further examination and the work of 
flood protection, together with any other information deemed 
by the Chief of Engineers or the Secretary of War to be ad- 
visable or useful. 

The report on this bill indicates very clearly the value and 
necessity of such surveys and reports. A number of the 
streams included traverse, more than one State, and in such 
instances it is more than probable that unity of action and 
coordinated efforts for flood protection could be brought about 
only by the advice and assistance of the Federal Government 
and upan plans formulated after a comprehensive investigation 
and report. 

In this particular bill a complete survey is ordered for the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, The cost of this survey is 
fixed at 880,000, one-half to be borne by the Federal, Govern- 
ment and one-half by the Commonwealth of Pennsylyania. The 
share to be paid by Pennsylvania is already appropriated and 
available. This division of cost may be an indication of the 
caurse to be followed with respect to other surveys, and this 
action followed a report of the preliminary examination. 

When the report is made upon the complete survey of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers Congress will be advised 
as to whether or not, in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War, the project should be adopted and 
the entire cost thereof, and as to how this cost should be 
apportioned between the Federal Government and the local 
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Interests. This is the procedure contemplated by the flood 
control act in all projects relating to flood control. The im- 
portance of such a program is at once apparent. These sur-, 
veys may deal with the question of reservoirs, water storage, 
and every known means of stream control. Making available 
for cultivation and settlement rich areas. by protection against 
floods should be made an important part of the national pro- 
gram of reclamation. The Government is committed to the 
policy of reclaiming arid lands and very properly so, and it 
will, no doubt, be found upon investigation that areas just as 
valuable and of equal fertility may be reclaimed at less cost 
under a proper program for protection against floods. With 
a view to such a program the Committee on Flood Control 
has acted favorably upon the bill providing the preliminary 
surveys now under consideration. 


SEVENTH PAN AMERICAN SANITABY CONFERENCE 1 


The next business. on the Consent Calendar was the Senate 
Joint Resolution 77, authorizing the appointment of delegates ` 
to represent the United States at the seventh Pan American 
1 Conference to be held at Habana, Cuba, in November, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Without objection the Clerk will report the amended resolution. 

The Clerk read the amended resolution, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolntien 77 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) authorizing the appointment of dele- 
gates to represent the Unite States at the seventh Pan American 
‘Sanitary Conference to be held at Habana, Cuba, in November, 1924 
Resolved, eto., That the ‘President is hereby empowered to appoint 

not to exceed four ‘persons, including not less than two officers of the 

United States Public Health Service, as delegates to represent the 

United States at the seventh Pan American ‘Sanitary Conference to 

be held in the city of Habana, Cuba. 

For the expenses of such delegates ‘in attending the conference, 
including the assembly or necessary data, the employment of inter- 
preters, and the preparation of a;report,: $8,000, to be available during 
the fiscal year 1925, is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. | | j 

The:committee amendments were agreed to. 
a The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third reading of the 


ill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to read as follows: Joint 
resolution authorizing an appropriation to provide for the rep- 
resentation of the United States at the seventh Pan American 
Sanitary Conference to be held at Habana, Cuba.” 


CLAIMS OF PONCA TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The next business on the ‘Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4275) authorizing the Ponca Tribe of ‘Indians residing 
in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska to submit claims: to 
the Court of Claims. ai 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
tion of this bill? ‘ 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I will object unless they will ac- 
cept a limitation of $15,000 on the fee, 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAWS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill | 
(H. R. 21) to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, and for 
other, purposes. i 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this bill of such minor importance that it should be taken up 
now and passed? = 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I can explain the import of, 
this bill to the gentleman. This bill was passed by the Housa 
in the last Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. It contains how many pages? 

Mr. LANHAM, ‘Two and a half pages. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would my colleague mind making a brief 
statement about the bill? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will be glad to. The purpose of this bill 
is to save time and money and also promote efficiency in the 
operation of the Patent Office. The Patent Office is issuing 
approximately 40,000 patents a year. There are 15 linotype/ 
machines at the Government Printing Office engaged in doing 


to the present considera- 
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nothing but the necessary printing for the Patent Office. Nat-] nd use to continue from the ist to the 18th of August, 1924; pro- 


urally, in the work at the Government Printing Office, and alse 
in the work at the Patent Office ftself, in such volummous print- 
img, certain typographical errors appear and patents are fre- 
quently issued under seal with these errors. ‘There has been a 
custom prevailing in the Patent Office for 30 years, whenever 
these errors are detected, which are clearly. clerical errors, tó 
append a certificate of correction to the patent to show that 
the error was a typographical error, and the certificate explains 
this, and the certificate obviates the necessity of reprinting the 
entire patent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does this require any additional employees? 

Mr. LANHAM. Noe additional employees. 

Mr. BLANTON. Or any additional expense? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; it saves expense. It saves the reprint- 
ing of patents and allows the offering of these amended ‘patents, 
with these certificates in them, in evidence rather than requir- 
ing a reprint of the entire patent. ‘The same provision is pro- 
vided here with reference to trade-marks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
‘Chair hears none; and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bM, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever a mistake in a patent or trade- 
mark registration incurred through the mult of the Vatent Office is 
clearly disclosed by the records or files of the office a certificate stating 
the fact and nature of such mistake, signed by the Commissioner of 
Patents and sealed with the seal of the Patent Office, may be issued 
without charge and recorded in the records of patents or trade-marks, 
and a printed copy thereof attached to each printed copy of the patent 
or trade-mark registration, and such certificate shall thereafter be con- 
sidered as art of the original, and every patent or trade-mark registra- 
tion, together with such certificate, shall have the same effect and oper- 
ation in law on the trial of all actions fer causes thereafter arising as 
if the same had heen originally issued in such corrected form. All such 
certificates heretofore issued in accordance with the rules of the Patent 
Office and the patents or trade-mark registrations to which they are 
attached shall have the same force and effect as if such certificates had 
been specifically authorized by statute, 

Suc. 2. That section 892 of the Revised Statutes be, aud the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Spc, 892. Written or printed copies of any records, books, papers, 
or drawings belonging to the Patent Office, of letters patent, of certifi- 
cates of registration of trade-marks, labels, or prints, authenticated by 
the seal of the Patent Office and certified by the commissioner thereof, 
or In his name attested by a chief of division duly designated by the 
commissioner, shall be evidence in all cases wherein the originals could 
be evidence; and any person making application therefor and paying 
the fee required by law shall have certified’ copies thereof.” 

Src. 3. That section 11 of the trade-mark act of February 20, 1905 
(83 Stat. L. p. 724), be, and the same fs hereby, amended to read as 
follows : 

“Sec. 11. That certificates of registration of trade-marks shall be 
issued in the name of the Untted States of America, under the seal of 
the Putent Office, and shall either be signed by the Commissioner of 
Patents or have his name printed thereon and attested by an Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents or by one of the law examiners duly desig- 
nated by the Commissioner of Patents, and a record thereof, together 
with printed copies of the drawing and statement of the applicant, 
shall be kept in books for that purpose. The certificate shall state the 
date on which the application for registration was received im the 
Patent Office. Certificates of registration of trade-marks may be issued 
to the assignee of the applicant, but the assignment must first be 
entered of record in the Patent Office.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AT FORT CROCKETT, TEX, 


The next business on the Oonsent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2736) authorizing use of Government buildings at Fort 
Orockett, Tex., for occupancy during the State convention of 
Texas Shriners. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
the Clerk will report the Il. é 

The Olérk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etċ., That the El Mina Temple, Ancient Arabic Order of 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, Galveston, Tex., be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to use the buildings on the United States reservation at Fort 
Crockett in that eity for the occupancy by members of the 10 Shrine 
temples of Texas during their coming convention and jomt ceremonial, 


vided a bond satisfactory to the Secretary of War is given by the sald 
El Mina Temple against any damage to the property used. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I would tike to inquire if there 
50 aeri present who can give us a little information about 

Mr. BRIGGS. I can and will be glad to. 

The SPEAKER, Consent has already been given for the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. DENISON. What kind of buildings are on this reserva- 
tion that ft is to lend to the nobles of the shrine? 

Mr. BRIGGS. This ts simply to allow the use by the Shrin- 
ers of unoccupied buildings on the Government reservation dur- 
ing the period of their State convention from the Ist to the 16th 
of August. 

Mr, DENISON. What kind of" buildings? 

Mr. BRIGGS. ‘They are Government buildings—the barracks 
at Fort Crockett. 

Mr. DENISON. Barracks for sleeping quarters, and so forth? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Precisely; there is a very Jarge attendance 
expected at the convention and the capacity of the locality 
being taxed, they sought this permission and the Secretary of 
War has given his permission and has recommended it. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think the buildings are 
suitable to take care of the nobles of the shrine? 

Mr. BRIGGS. They are perfectly satisfied with them, so 
I do not imagine there will be any objection on that score. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman from Tennessee permit a 
question? This is the gentleman's bill, is it not? 

Mr. BRIGGS. No; it was reported by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. BEGG, I was simply going to ask the gentleman if there 
was enough sand there for the purposes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Plénty of it, I “think, and plenty of opportun- 
ity for a good time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of ‘the 
bin. 

The bin was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 


CONSTRUCTION OF A HIGHWAY FROM THE KANSAS STATE LINE TO 
CHITOCGO INDIAN SCHOOL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar wag the bill 


(H. R. 5714), a bill authorizing an appropriation for the con- 


struction of a highway from the Kansas State line to Chilocro 
Indian School, Okla. 

Mr, SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is on the calendar by 
mistake; it was included in another bill and was passed by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER., Without objection the bili will be laid on 
the table. 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR PATIENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES VETERANS’ BUKEAU 


The next, busmess on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5209) to authorize an appropriation to enable the Di- 
rector of the United States Veterans! Bureau to provide for the 
construction ef additional hospital facilities and to provide 
medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies for per- 
sons who served in the World War, the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine insurrection, and the Hower rebellion, and are 
patients of the United States Veterans Bureau. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I think there 
ought to be an explanation of this bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. . Speaker, this bill is designed to curry 
out the recommendations of the hospital plan which the Govern- 
ment has established for the veterans of the World War. This 
bili authorizes an apprépriation of $6,500,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is $6,500,000 the total «appropriation or 
is it just an initial appropriation? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is the total appropriation they ask for 
in the Veterans’ Bureau. In our report, on page 2, you will 
find a detailed statement of what they expect to do in building 
and where they expeet to put them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Tes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have a report from the various hospitals 


showing the number of vacant beds and it is absolutely as- 
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tounding. What are we going to do with all of the hospitals 
when we rehabilitate the soldiers? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is not the question. In all these beds 
there are 5,500 of these patients that are hospitalized in State 
hospitals and civil hospitals. In addition they haye 4,600 beds 
not suitable. 3 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know how many vacant 
beds we have? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, According to this statement that we have 
got from the bureau there are 7,963 beds and 5,500 of these beds 
‘are in State hospitals. There is also complaint about that propo- 
sition and the design is to build Government hospitals to take 
‘care of those. > 

Mr. BLANTON. What safeguard has been thrown around 
this matter to see that the men for whom we are making the ap- 
propriations are going to get the benefit of them? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The same safeguards that are thrown around 
any other hospital appropriation. $ 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows how the money has 
been squandered. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I yield. 4 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman believe that the ex- 
service men want to go into military hospitals under discipline? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This is for the veterans, but not in military 
hospitals except at Walter Reed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object because 
this fs ee the kind of a bill that should be passed by unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from Texas 
withhold his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. = 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This matter was developed be- 
fore the Committee on Rules to a considerable extent a few days 
ago. I think the bill ought to be passed and I will be glad if 
the gentleman will withdraw his objection, S 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall be glad to yield to the request of the 
minority leader, and, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I believe fhat this bill involves the whole policy of the 
Government in the treatment of the veterans, and I do not 
believe that we ought to pass it by unanimous consent. We 
ought to pass it under a proper rule where time for considera- 
tion can be given. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I hope that the gentleman 
will not object; we have a situation that I know personally 
about, and the bill should be considered 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Lou can not properly consider it in five 
minutes. 

Mr. LANHAM. Does the gentleman understand that one- 
half of this amount is to be expended in the State of New 
York to relieve tubercular and psychiatric patients? 

Buy LAGUARDIA. Yes; and we want to discuss it intelli- 
gently. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? Regardless of 
the policy which the gentleman refers to, and probably with 
good reason, it is a fact that there is required at this time an 
increase of hospitalization for the cases that have been referred 
to, namely, the insane and the neuropsychiatric. There are 
2,000 neuropsychiatric patients and an equal number of tuber- 
cular patients who require special hospital treatment. The 
point I make is that there is a large number of vacancies in 
the medical and surgical hospitals; but to the knowledge of the 
gentleman from New York and to my knowledge and the knowl- 
edge of many others who have had ‘personal familiarity and 
have studied the question, the fact is there is a very sad lack 
of proper hospitals properly equipped for tubercular and neu- 
ropsychiatric cases, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
in 1921 the city of New York offered to giye to the Government 
land for a hospital, but no action has been taken on it since. 

In the light of past experience in hospitalization and con- 
tracts with the Veterans’ Bureau, does the gentleman believe 
that we ought to pass snap judgment on this in this way and 
agree to a bill like this in five minutes? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I object. 


LEASING OF UNALLOTTED LANDS OF INDIANS FOR OIL AND GAS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6298) to permit the leasing of unallotted lands of In- 
dians for oil and gas purposes for a stated term and as long 
thereafter as oil or gas is found in paying quantities, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPHAKHR. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in this bill and in others it appears to me that the important 
provision is that with reference to the taxation of the royalties, 
the Indians’ income, from oil development. I would be glad 
if the gentleman from Oklahoma would make some statement 
as to the legality of that course and what the situation is. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, we have developed that pol- 
icy with reference to two bills that we passed in 1920. One 
of those was with reference to the Quapaw Indians in north- 
eastern Oklahoma, and the other with reference to the Osages, 
and in both of those cases we required that they pay the gross 
production tax to the State; and so it was thought nothing 
but fair, inasmuch as that same kind of legislation was going 
to be extended, perhaps, into various States that have oil de- 
veloped in paying quantities, that the gross-production tax 
should go to the upbuilding of the State, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the legality of that been passed upon 
by the Federal courts in Oklahoma? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I believe there is a case pending before 
the Supreme Court, but I do not know whether any case has 
been finally passed on by other courts in Oklahoma, 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
there are two kinds of taxation. One is a gross production tax, 
and in the act of 1921 we went one step further and taxed the 
Osages 1 per cent in addition for the purpose of using that 
money on the roads in Osage County. That 1 per cent tax has 
been attacked in the courts, but there has been no action 
brought so far as I know, at least it has not developed before 
our committee, to attack the tax on the gross productjon by the 
State. All this bill does is to give the Department of the In- 
terior the right to lease unallotted Indian lands under the same 
provisions that we lease the Osage lands, and it is giving the 
State the same kind of taxes as it does in the Osage section. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman’s committee has given care- 
ful attention to this tax feature? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. This bill has the unanimous yote of 
the committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And there are two or three others that are 
very similar on the calendar? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman will notice that this is to 
be at public auction. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That tribal lands of Indians not allotted in 
severalty, other than lands of the Five Civilized Tribes and Osage 
Reservation, may be leased for oil and gas purposes by authority of 
the council, business committee, or other agency speaking for such 
Indian tribe, for a term of 10 years and as long thereafter as oil or 
gas is produced in paying quantities, and upon such terms as the 
agent in charge of such reservation may recommend, subject to tho 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, and in like manner and 
subject to the same approval any existing oil and gas lease may be 
amended by extending the term thereof to as-long as oil or gas 
is found in paying quantities. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

„That unallotted land on Indian reservations other than lands of 
the Five Civilized Tribes and the Osage Reservation subject to lease 
for mining purposes for a period of 10 years under the proviso to 
section 3 of the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat. L. p. 795), 
may be leased at public aution by the Secretary of the Interior, 
with the consent of the council speaking for such Indians, for 
oil and gas mining purposes for a period of not to exceed 10 years, 
and as much longer thereafter as oll or gas shall be found in 
paying quantities, and the terms of any existing oll and gas mining 
lease may in like manner bs amended by extending the term thereof 
for as long as oil or gas shall be found in paying quantities: Pro- 
vided, That the production of oil and gas and other minerals on 
such lands may be taxed by the State in which said lands are located 
in all respects the same as production on unrestricted lands, and the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to cause 
to be paid the tax so assessed against the royalty interests on said 
lands: Provided, however, That such tax shall not become a lien or 
charge of any kind“ or character against the land or the property 
of the Indian owner.” 


The SPEAKER. „The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bilk as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
be title was amended to read as follows: 
ize the leasing for oil and gas mining purposes 
lands on Indian reservations affected by the priviso to section 
8 of the act of February 28, 1891.” 


passed. 
“A bill te author- 
of unallotted 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the next three bills on the calendar, H. R. 7077, H. R. 4818. 
and H. R. 7453, may be passed ever without prejudice, and 
retain their places om the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there: objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDING LANDS TO SANTIAM NATIONAL FOREST 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8866) to add certain lands ta the Santiam National 
Forest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
What is the necessity for this bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The necessity for this bill is the fact that 
the lands in questien are very valuable timberlands, worth 
something like $520,000., 

Mr. BLANTON, And they involve how, many acres? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Two thousand eight hundred and forty acres. 
The lands were formerly patented to & certain. timber com- 
pany, but in suits brought by the Government the patents were 
canceled for fraud. Now the panties have filed application: 
under the serip act, for these lands. 

Mr. BLANTON. And this will. stop those: filings? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr: BLANTON: Are there not rights that have accrued? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; the rights have not accrued.. The lower 
courts have decided ggainst the serippers, and they are appeal- 
ing the ease to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. How large is this national forest? 

Mr. SINNOTT. ‘The forest itself ts a large forest, and these 
lands are strictly timberlands: ‘They run 10,000,000 feet 
stumpage te 160 acres: They are some of our most valuable 
lands. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it is going ta require us to spend..so 
much more every year to prevent fires? 

r. SINNOTT. Not any more than we are spending now, 
because the Government is protecting them now as public lands, 
as distinguished from forest lands. 

The SPBAEKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described lands, to wit, the 
southeast quarter of section 24 and the northeast quarter and the 
southwest quarter ef section 26, tawnship, 14 south, range 2 east, 


Willamette meridian; the east half of section 10,; all, of seetion 14; 
the north. half of, section 20; the northwest quarter of section 22; 


the west half of section 24; the northwest quarter of section 28 
the northeast quarter of section 31; and all of sections 34 and 35, 
township 14 south, range 3 east, Willamette meridian, be, and. they 
are hereby, withdrawn from all disposition, and made a part of the 
Santiam National Forest. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

CERTAIN APPOINTMENTS IN POST OFFICES OF THE FIRST CLASS: 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
579) proyiding for the appointment of a superintendent and 
two assistant Pov niin cerry of delivery in certain post offices 
of the first class. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. IS there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill?’ 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. T hope the gentlemar wilt 


not do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve the right t®object. 

The SPEAKER. This has been objected to once, and it re- 
quires three objections. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to oPject. 

The SPEAKER. But it takes three to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, there will be two others. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the author of 
the bill is not present and I ask that it may go over and retain: 
its place on the Calendar. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.!] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the next Dill 
(H. R. 8261) may be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection?’ [After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none. 


EXTENDING PERIOD RELIEF ACCOUNTABLE OFFICERS QF THE, WAR AND 
NAVY DEPARTMENTS 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8360) to extend the period im which relief may be granted ac- 
countable. officers: of the War and Navy Departments, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill: 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera-. 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved April 21, 1922 (42 Stat. 
L. p. 497, ch. 186), be, and’ is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That the Comptroller General of the United States, be, and hereby 
is, authorized, through such officers as he may designate, and, within 
four years from the passage of the act of April 21, 1922 (a) to relieve, 
disbursing officers, or special disbursing agents of the War and Navy, 
Departments from accountability on responsibility. for losses. occurring 
between April 6, 1917, and November 18, 1921, of funds, or of accounts, 
papers, records, vouchers, or data pertaining: to said funds, for which 
said officers or agents were accountable or responsible; and (b) tọ, allow 
credits, in the settlement of accounts of said, officers or agents, for 
payments made in good faith on public account during: said period, 
notwithstanding failure to comply with requirements of existing law 
or regulations pursuant thereto: Provided, That in cases, af: losses or 
payments involving more than $1,000, the, Comptroller General shall 
exercise the authority herein only upon the written recommendation 
of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, which recom- 
mendation shall also set forth the facts relative to such loss or pay- 
ment: Provided’ further, That the Comptroler General in alt cases shalt 
certify that the transactions expenditures, losses, or payments appear 
to be free from fraud or colfusfon.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time and passed! 


CONSTRUCTING WATER MAINS ON THE NATIONAL CEMETERY ROAD, 
VICKSBURG, MISS. 

The next business on the Consent, Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4816) authorizing the Secretary of War to permit the 
city of Vicksburg, Miss., te construct and maintain water 
mains on and under the, Natienal Cemetery Road at, Vieks- 
burg, Miss. 

The Clerk read the titla of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objeetion to the present considena- 
225 of this bill? f WY 

NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. S er, reserving the 
15 to object, I would like to ask a quéstion of wheever has, 
the bill in charge. What sort of road is this, a gravel or a 
payed road? 

Mr. COLLIER. This is a gravel road owned. by the United. 
States Government. The waterworks are owned by the city 
of Vicksburg. The p se of this bill is to get permission 
at the expense of the- of Vicksburg to put water mains 
under that road, Which, is the only feasible way of getting to 
a little village that the road connects with. so as to supply them 
with water and also te supply the national cemetery with water. 

Mr. NEWTON ef Minnesota. What safeguards, will be pro- 
vided for putting this road back in exactly the same condition 
it is now in? 

. Mr. COLLIER. Well, as far as that is concerned, the road. 
will be put back in as: good condition as. it, is now. There 
will be no trouble about that. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does the gentleman from 


| Minnesota imagine that they will open up, the: read and: leave 


it that way? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I know in the: Distriet of Co- 
lumbia we have numerous instances where reads, have been 
torn up and neyer replaced. 

Mr. COLLIER. This is the worst road in the county, and L 
would think that any sort of tearing, up would help some. 

Mr. NEWTON of. Minnesota. Well, after listening to the 
gentleman’s ibur 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I call attention to the fact that the bill 
contains these words, “under such terms and conditions as 
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are deemed advisable by him.” That Is, by the Secretary of 
War, and I presume he may be trusted to look after the Govern- 
ment's interest. 

Mr. COLLIER. I will say further, a Government official is 
in charge of the national cemetery, and he is also charged 
with the maintenance of this road, and he is under the War 
Department, and the bill has received the approval of the War 
Department, and a unanimous report from the committee. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. Do I understand the road is in bad condi- 
tion? 

Mr. COLLIER. Always in bad condition. It connects be- 
tween paved strects of the city of Vicksburg on the one hand 
and a brick road in Warren County on the other. It is a gravel 
road. Now, Congress has déalt generously, but by reason of its 
geographic location and the fact they continue to put gravel 
on it and the heavy traffic, the road is nearly always in a bad 
condition. 

Mr. DENISON, I lope the gentleman from Mississippi will 
eall the attention of the proper committee to see that that con- 
dition may be remedied. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank the gentleman for his advice and 
desire to state that I have repeatedly called the attention of 
the committee to it. As I haye said, Congress has been gener- 
ous with the road, but it really ought to be payed, and I hope 
at some future day Congress will be generous enough to pave 
that road with something substantial, 

‘Mr. DENISON. I will be glad to cooperate with the gentle- 
man to that end. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and empowered, under such terms and conditions as are 
deemed advisable by him, to permit the city of Vicksburg, Miss., to 
construct, operate, and maintain water mains in connection with the 
waterworks of said city, on and undler the National Cemetery Road at 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PROVIDING TERMS OF COURT AT DURANT, OKLA,’ 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6646) providing for the holding of the United States 
district and circuit courts at Durant, Okla. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. M Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not object—I want to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary why it is that every time provision is 
made for holding a Federal court in any of the small Western 
States and Southwestern States the people down there are 
forced to provide their courthouse and court facilities? It is 
not done up here in this country. It looks to me as if it were 
a discrimination against these people, and I resent it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
that in nearly every instance they offered to do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But if they are entitled to a court, this Gov- 
ernment is rich enough and strong enough to be able to furnish 
adequate court facilities. s 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It might be said, of course, that in the 


centers of population it is not necessary to send the court’ 


around to a large number of places, but in the sparsely settled 
portions of the country the people want the courts to go to 
them. = 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, at one time all the country was sparsely 
settled, for that matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask a question. How 
many different places for holding court have been provided for 
in Oklahoma? We have passed at least four bills for that 
State. This is the fifth or sixth. I am wondering, if we grant 
this, whether it will be convenient to hold court in that number 
of places in Oklahoma? 

Mr. BLANTON. There are a lot of good little towns in 
Oklahoma, 


Mr. BEGG. I am addressing my question to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. In every case we have had 
letters from the Department of Justice, and letters from the 
judge who would be inconvenienced if the court were com- 
pelled to hold sittings in another place, and in some instances 
we have had letters from the members of the bar of that 
locality. The idea was that we should bring the courts closely 
to the people, and in most instances they are willing to pro- 
vide a place where the court may be held, because it is not a 
question of holding a court in a building by itself, but to ac- 
commodate these people with a few weeks of court. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a term of the district and circuit courts 
of the United States for the eastern district of Oklahoma shall be 
held in each and every year in the town of Durant, Okla. 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of the United States district and circuit courts 
at Muskogee, Okla., shall be the clerk of the United States district and 
circuit courts at Durant, Okla., until provision be made by law for the 
appointment of deputy clerks at the several places of holding United 
States district and circuit courts in the State of Oklahoma. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “ district,” strike out the words “and 
circuit courts” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ court.” 

The same amendment in lines 7 and 8, 

The same amendment in line 9. 

On page 2, in line 2, after the word “ Oklahoma,“ strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the words “ Provided, That suitable 
roonrs and accommodations for holding court at Durant are furnished 
free of expense to the United States.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on tlg engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


RURAL MAIL SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2111) authorizing the Postmaster General to conduct an ex- 
periment in the rural mail service, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of fhis bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BOND ISSUE, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6950) to authorize the incorporated town of Cordova, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $100,000 for 
the purpose of constructing and equipping a public-school build- 
ing in said town of Cordova, Alaska. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. I 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the incorporated town of Cordova, Alaska, 
is hereby authorized and empowered to issue bonds in any sum not 
exceeding $100,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a 
public-school building in the town of Cordova, Alaska, 

Sec. 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a special election 
shall be ordered by the common council of the town of Cordova, at 
which election the question of whether such bonds shall be issued shall 
be submitted to the qualified electors of-the said town of Cordova 
whose names appear on the last assessment roll of said town for 
municipal taxation. Thirty days’ notice of such election shall be given 
by publication thereof in a newspaper printed and published and of 
general circulation in said town before the day fixed for such election. 

Sec. 3. That the wgistration for such election, the manner of con- 
ducting the same, and the canvass of the returns of said election shail 
be, as near as practicable, in accordance with the requirements of law 
in general or special elgctions in said municipality, and said bonds shall 
be issued only upon condition that a majority of the votes cast at such 
election in said town shall be in fayor of issuing said bonds, 
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Suc. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued 
as hereinbefore provided, shall bear interest at a rate to be fixed 
by the common council of Cordova, not to exceed 8 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually, and shall not be sold for less than their 
par value, with accrued interest, and shall be in denominations not 
exceeding $500 each, the principal to be due in 15 years from date 
thereof: Provided, however, That the common council of the said town 
of Cordova may reserve the right to pay off such bonds in their 
numerical order at the rate of $5,000 thereof per annum from and after 
the expiration of five years from their date. Principal and interest 
shall be payable in lawful money pf the United States of America at the 
office of the town treasurer or at such bank in the city of New York, in 
the State of New York, or such place as may be designated by the 
common council of the town of Cordova, the place of payment to be 
mentioned in the bonds: Provided further, That each and every bond 
shall have the written signature of the mayor and clerk of the said 
town of Cordova and also bear the seal of said town. 

Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said 
bonds shall be used for any purpose other than specified in this act. 
Said bonds shall be sold only in such amounts as the common council 
shall direct, and the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed for the pur- 
poses hereinbefore mentioned and under the order and direction of said 
common council from time to time as the same may be required for 
said purpose. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 20, strike out the figure “8” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure “ 7.” 

Page 3, line 1, after the word “ order,” strike out at the rate of 
$5,000 thereof per annum from and after the expiration of five years 
from their date” and insert in lieu thereof “on such date or dates 
prior to the expiration of said 15 years and in such a manner or num- 
ber of said bonds as said common council may deem best.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
Word. I want to ask our colleague [Mr. SUTHERLAND] how 
many people are in Cordova, Alaska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. About 1,200. 

Mr. BLANTON, It has grown rapidly in the last year, has 
it not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; it has been about that size for 
some time. I say 1,200, but the census gives Cordova 900. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was talking to a very distinguished gentle- 
man who had the good fortune to visit out there and he was 
under the impression it had about 300 people. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. No; the census gives it 900, but there 
are 1,200 people in Cordova and in the immediate vicinity. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not object to this bill, because I think 
the people out there ought to have a $100,000 school building. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, It is a fine, substantial town, and it 
is the headquarters of the copper industry in the Territory. 

Mr. DENISON. Do they have any school district to run 
the schools there? Why do we authorize the municipality to 
borrow the money? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, it is a municipal school, a school 
within the municipality of Cordova, and Cordova is an incor- 
porated town. 

Mr, DENISON. They do not have a school district separate 
from the municipality? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; the Territory is the school district, 
the entire Territory, and the municipalities provide their own 
schools, 

Te SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendments were agreed to 

The SPEAKER. The 8 is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on H. R. 5209. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks on H. R. 5209. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. On what bill is that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The hospital bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman objected to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I think I shall object to the gentlemen’s 
request. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. s 


LXV——432 


CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS RELATING TO THE JUDICIARY 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

169) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend section 73 of 

an act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 


relating to the judiciary,’ approved June 12, 1916,” and for 


other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- : 


tion of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That section 73 of an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
June 12, 1916, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 73. That the State of Colorado shall constitute one judicial 
district, to be known as the district of Colorado. Terms of the district 
court shall be held at Denver on the first Tuesday in May and Noyem- 
ber, at Pueblo on the first Tuesday in April, at Grand Junction on the 
second Tuesday in September, at Montrose on the third Tuesday in 
September, at Durango on the fourth Tuesday in September, and at 
Sterling on the second Tuesday in June: Provided, That if at the time 
of the holding of a term of said court in any year in either of said 
cities of Grand Junction, Durango, and Sterling, Colo., there is no busi- 
ness to be transacted by said court the term may be adjourned or con- 
tinued by order of the judge of said court in chambers at Denver, Colo. : 
Provided further, That the marshal and clerk of said court shall each, 
respectively, appoint at least one deputy to reside at and who shall 
maintain an office at each of the five. said places where said court is to 
be held by the terms of this act.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Provided further, That suitable rooms and accommodations for hold- 


ing court at Sterling are furnished free of expense to the United 
States, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE TUG FORK OF BIG SANDY RIVER NEAR 

NOLAN, W. VA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5218) granting the consent of Congress to authorize 
the Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co. to construct a 
bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at or near 
aie Bees in ht County, W. Va., to the Kentucky side, in Pike 

unty, K 

The SPE: ÅKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. and 
its successors and assigus, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near Nolan, in the 
county of Mingo, State of West Virginia, to the Kentucky side, m the 
county of Pike, State of Kentucky, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill granting 
the consent of Congress to the Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Rail- 
road Co, to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big 
Sandy River at or near Nolan, in Mingo County, W. Va., to the 
Kentucky side, in Pike County, Ky.” 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE TENNESSEE RIVER AT KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5727) to grant the consent of Congress to the Southern 
Railway Co. to maintain a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at Knoxville, in the county of Knox, State of Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- ` 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Spenker, there is a Senate 
bill similar to the House bill. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, a similar Senate bill 
will be considered instead of the House bill, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Southern Railway Co., and its successors and assigns, to maintain 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto, originally constructed 
by the Knoxville & Charleston Railroad Co, across the Tennessee 
River at Knoxville, in the county of Knox, State of Tennessee, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act entitled An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 
1906. 

So. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
H1 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 2 
A simitar House bill was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE CUMBERLAND RIVER, IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 481) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge 
across the Cumberland River, in Montgomery County, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress approved 
August 31, 1919, to be built by the county of Montgomery, State of 
Tennessee, across the Cumberland River at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation and within a distance of 7 miles from Clarks- 
vile, in said county and State, are hereby extended one and three 
Fears, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Seo. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
eon The question is on the third reading of 

e 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


CREATION OF FOREST RESERVES IN NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 377) limiting the creation or extension of forest reserves 
in New Mexico and Arizona. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New Mexico asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice. 
Is there objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


The next business on fhe Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8229) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
| Er Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 

yer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
The 8 R. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the city of St. Paul, Minn., and its suceessors and assigns, to eon- 
struct, maintain, and operate a temporary bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Mississippi River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation at or near the point where Jackson Street, in said 
city of St. Paul, crosses the Mississippi River in the county of Ramsey, 
in the State of Minnesota, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906; Provided, That all parts 
of the said temporary bridge shall be removed from the waterway 
within one year from the date that the new Robert Street Bridge, 
authorized by act of Congress approved January 81, 1923, is opened 
to traffic. ; 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, ar repeal this act is hereby 
expressty reserved. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on the engressment and 
third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


BRIDGE ACROSS CALUMET RIVER AT CHICAGO, ILL, 


„The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8304) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River at or 
near One hundredth Street, in the city of Chicago, county of 
Cook, State of Illinois. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and the Clerk will report the bill, - 

The Olerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the city of Chicago, a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Lllinois, and its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Calumet River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at 
or near One hundredth Street, in the city of Chicago, in the county 
of Cook, in the State of Illinois, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,“ approved March 28, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


TERMS OF COURT AT BARTLESVILLE AND PAWHUSKA, OKLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
64) to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without losing its 
place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 4 


PURCHASE OF PUBLIC LAND FOR PARK PURPOSES BY THE TOWN OF 
SILVERTON, COLO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 3927) granting public lands to the town of Silverton, 
Colo., for public-park purposes. i 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 
How much land does this involve, may I ask? There does not 
seem to be anybody here in charge of the bill, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I do not remember the number 
of acres of land, but this bill was taken up by the full Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands and was unanimously agreed upon, 

Mr, BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous 
consent that it retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none, 


TO FIX THE TIME FOR THE TERMS OF THE UNITED STATES DISTRICE 
COURTS IN THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1609) to fix the time for the terms of the United States 
District Court in the Western District of Virginia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the committee why it Is nec- 
essary to fix the time by law. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvanta. Because the law has al- 
ready fixed it, and this is simply to change existing law. The 
bill was reported by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mon- 
TAGUE],. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the Olerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto# That the terms of the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Virginia shall be held at Lynchburg on the 
first Monday in January and July; at Charlottesville on the firat Mon- 
day in February, and-on Wednesday after the first Monday in August ; 
at Danville on the first Monday in March and the second Monday in 
September; at Harrisonburg on the third Monday in March and the 
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fourth Monday in October; at Abington on the second Monday in 
April and November; at Big Stone Gap on the first Monday in May 
and October; at Roanoke on the first Monday in June and the fourth 


Monday in November. 
81, 1924. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, line 10, strike out the word “Abington” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Abingdon”; on page 2, line 2, after the word“ Novem- 
ber,” strike out the words “ This act shall become effective on March 
81, 1924.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

by SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


PLUMAS AND LASSEN NATIONAL FORESTS, CALIF, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 656) to add certain lands to the Plumas and to the 
Lassen National Forests in California. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears ne and 
the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the following-described lands are hereby 
added to the national forest indicated and made subject to all laws 
applicable to that national forest: To the Plumas National Forest— 
township 26 north, range 7 east, section 6, southeast quarter; township 
27 north, range 7 east, section 22, south half northeast quarter; section 
23, south half northwest quarter; township 27 north, range 6 east, 
section 4, northeast quarter northwest quarter; township 28 north, 
range 6 east, section 33, west half southwest quarter, southeast quarter 
southwest quarter, all of Mount Diablo base and meridian. To the 
Lassen National Forest—township 29 north, range 7 east, section 21, 
northwest quarter northeast quarter, north half northwest quarter, 
southeast quarter northwest quarter; section 29, northeast quarter 
northwest quarter, northeast quarter southwest quarter, northwest 
quarter southeast quarter; section 34, northeast quarter southeast 
quarter, southeast quarter northeast quarter, northeast quarter north- 
west quarter, west half northeast quarter, northeast quarter northeast 
quarter, all of Mount Diablo base and meridian. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CHANGING THE NAME OF JEWETT STREET TO CATHEDRAL AVENUE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6628) to change the name of Jewett Street west of 
Wisconsin Avenue to Cathedral Avenue. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
which bill is this? 

The SPEAKER. A bill changing the name of Jewett Street. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the name of the strect now known as Jewett 
Street west of Wisconsin Avenue be, and the same is hereby, changed 
to Cathedral Avenue, and the surveyor of the District of Columbia is 
hereby directed to enter such change on the records of his office. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


TRANSPORTATION AND IMPORTATION OF LABOR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7698) to regulate the transportation and importation of 
labor from one State to any point in another State where a 
labor disturbance or strike is then in progress. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. WOLFF. Will not the gentleman withhold his objection 
until I can explain the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall object, but I am willing that the 
gentleman should make a statement. 


This act shall become effective on March 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Texas and to the gentlemen of the House that there is 
nothing vicious in this bill. It simply says that when a man 
is being taken into a district where a strike is on he must be 
notified that he is being taken into that district. In every 
great strike that we have had where there has been a loss of 
life and destruction of property these men have testified at the 
trial that they did not know that they were being taken into a 
strike district. In my own country time and time again men 
who have been brought in there have had to be sent out, and 
some of them have been beaten up and abused. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? I happen to 
know that down in my own State, during the last strike on the 
big Katy system of railroads traversing the entire State of 
Texas, it was being tied up to the detriment of not only the 
people but of the railroad employees themselves, some of whom 
wanted to work, but were being tied up by just one portion of 
the employees. The railroad brought men in there so it could 
conduct its business, so it could carry the United States mails, 
so it could carry its passengers, and the men that they brought 
in were beaten up just as the gentleman says; but these men 
knew what they were going up against. 

Mr. WOLFF. This bill prohibits taking the men into a strike 
district unless they are notified that they are going into the 
strike district. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know; but not in the interest of any little 
individual class of men, but in the interest of 110,000,000 people 
of the United States, I am going to object to this class 
legislation. 

Mr. WOLFF. It is not class legislation. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that the bill be allowed to retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. It does that anyway. This is the first 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire 
that the bill retain its place on the calendar? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say to the gentleman that he will 
lose something by it. If he lets it remain on the calendar, it 
only takes one objection, but if it goes off and he puts it on 
again it takes three. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? The Chair hears none. 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL BUREAU AT THE HAGUE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was S. J. Res. 76, 
authorizing the maintenance by the United States of member- 
ship in the International Statistical Bureau at The Hague. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLFF. I object. 

The SPEAKER. It requires three objections. Is there any 
ether objection? If not, the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of State is hereby authorized and 
directed to contribute such a sum as may be annually appropriated by 
Congress to the International Statistical Bureau at The Hague, to 
enable the United States to maintain a membership therein. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, atter the resolving clause, strike out all the language appear- 
ing on lines 8, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any sums in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, sums not exceeding £2,500 
per annum to enable the United States to maintain membership in the 
International Statistical Bureau at The Hague, such sums to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of State.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution authorizing appro- 
priations for the maintenance by the United States of membership in 
the International Statistical Bureau at The Hague. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


HOSPITAL AT NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS, 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2821) authorizing the erection of a sanitary fireproof 
hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
at Santa Monica, Calif. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, is the gen- 
tleman’s heart particularly set on section 8 which, to my mind, 
serves no purpose unless it is to authorize the department to 
mie. 58 contracts and obligations before any appropriation 

made. 
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Mr. FREDERICKS.. I will explain that. My heart Is not 
set on that. The reason of it is this. The provision is: 


Sec. 3, That in carrying the foregoing authorization into effect the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers is hereby authorized to enter into contracts for the con- 
struction of the plant, or to purchase materials in the open market 
or otherwise, and to employ Jaborers and mechanics for the con- 
struction of the plant complete, ete. 


Mr, GRAMTON, I think ‘the first part ef the bill is all 
the authorization that is necessary. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. I think so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is a possibility that it would permit 
the department to enter into obligations and contracts before 
any appropriation was made, whieh would not be good practice, 

ao eee I am Willing that the bill 10 be 
amen 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman from Ohio 
going to let a bill of this kind go through under unanimous 
censent, involving a million aud a half dollars? 

Mr. BEGG. The gontleman from Ohio has no more respon 
sibility than has the gentleman from Texas.“ 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman from Ohie is in the 
majority. f 
Mr. BEGG. I am only in the majority part of the time. 
Mr. BLAN TON. I am going te object if nobody else does. 

Mr. Speaker, I object. 


TNCORPORATING UNITED STATES ‘BLIND VETERANS OF THE "WORLD 
WAR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was ‘the ‘Dill 
(H, R. 4626) to Incorporate the United States Blind Vet- 
erans of the World War. 

The Clerk read the title of the bil), 

‘The SPEAKER.. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, let us have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER. It is a very long bill, the Chair suggests 
to the gentleman from Tennessee, and consists mostly of a 
| recitation of names. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does it make tt a corporation 
of the District of Golumbin or is it a general incorporation? 

The SPEAKER. It is a general incorporation, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
corporation ought to he given a situs, That is the only sug- 
| gestion that I have to offer. I think in ‘line 11 on page 3, after 
the word “corporate” we should insert the werds of the 
District of Columbia” so that tt will have a local habitation. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, we all felt, 
‘after Mr. Schall, our ‘blind colleagne, came and presented the 
bill and the representatives of the blind soldier veterans came 
to advocate it, that as Tittle as we could do for the men who 
suffer from this terrible affliction Is to give them in the shape 
of a comphimeirt from Cengress power to incorporate the btind 
veterans of the World War. It will ibe meted that this incor- 
poration dies when the lust blind veteran dies. ‘There is no 
power to extend it to sons or aaseciates, We struck out * asso- 
ciates.” It is simply a compliment to these men who have 

suffered so much, and I would Uke very much to see the House 
pass the bill in its present form. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. ‘Speaker, I share the 
feeling that tle chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
has just expressed. T have not the slightest disposition to 
antagonize the bL I merety suggest that in the interest of 
good legislation it should be given a situs. 

Mr. GRATIAM of Pennsylvania. What difference can it 
possibly make? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is, make it a corpora- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. What difference can it 
possibly make? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Because of the precedent. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. We have made corpora- 
tions without giving them a situs in the District of Columbia, 


and if there is any one class of men that appeals to my heart | 


above another, it is those men se afflicted. The vice president 


of this association has both hands off and his eyes put out— | 


blinded. I do hope the gentleman will not make an objection, 
but will let us pay this ee a to the blind. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


dag. I de not dbject. I do think that it should be given a 
situs, That is in the interest of the organization itself. 

275 GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It does nat help the organi- 
zation, 


Speaker, the gentleman | 
should net by his remarks place me a the attitude of object- 


Mr. ‘GARRETT of Tennessee, It should be given a local 
inhabitation. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Tt does not help the organi- 
zation. This is simply a patriotic recognition. It is like a vote 
of compliment from this Congress to these men, who m my 
opinion are the worst sufferers to come from the war. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is conceivable 
that this organization will acquire some property. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; it is not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is authorized by section 4 to 
have perpetual succession, with power to sue and to be sued. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is only the usual form, 
but they are not going to have any property. They merely ara 
associating together to protect their rights and secure what 
benefits. are due to them. 

Mr. DENISON. We give them power in this bill to acquire 


property. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Undoubtedly; but there is 
no possible chance of their acquiring any. 

Mr. DENTSON. It is customary in the organization of all 
corporations to give them a place of location for the purpose of 
suit. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. We have incorporated .a 
number of corporations without any. definite situs or place. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, Af that is-correct, 
it was a mistake. A corporation created either by special 
act of Congress or under the general law ought to have a 
situs, and there can not possibly be any objection to it. It 
can not destroy in any way the respect which the Congress 
desires to show to these men to give to the corporation a local 
habitation as welt as a name, 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘Will the gentleman -yiel@? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It might save trouble and em- 
barrassment. 

Mr. RANKIN. It might save thelr being harassed or bring- 
ing suits In different States if they should acquire property in 
the future. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Win the gentleman yield’? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. T will. 

‘Mr. CRAMTON. Is not this to be said—the gentleman may 
have stated it, I have not followed it closely enough—but ‘tha 
authority of Congress to grant an ‘act of incorporation ‘is ‘based 
upon tts having a situs in the District of Corumbia. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, no; that is not the case. 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘The gentleman will ‘find it pretty well ties 
up to that. 

Mr. (GARRETT of Tennessoe. I agree with the gentteman it 
ought to be the theory upon which we proceed. 

Mr. ‘CRAMTON, I have not examined the cases recently, but 
my recollection—— 

Mr. BLANTON. There are lots of corporations. 

Mr. CRAMTON, There may be lots of corporations, as the 
gentleman än his seat over there remarked, but to get a charter 
from the Congress that is valid and constitutional you ‘have got 
to tie it up with the District of Columbia, with headquarters 
here at least. A charter without it is very questionable. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know; there are 
court decisions on that question. I have had occasion te look 
these matters up to some extent back in the past, but I can not 
see where the proponents of this proposition can bly object. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield for a 
question. If the gentlemnn will offer an amendment to make 
the situs in the District of Columbia, I will net object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I prefer the gentleman should 
offer the amendment, but I will be glad to de it myself. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? Might it not 
perhaps be better to say the head officers of the corporation 
shall be in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, the corporation, whether 
eleemosynary or whether it is paternal, or whether it is of 
purely business character is a citizen of some place. 

Mr. ‘CHINDBLOM. It has a domicile. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Wither State or District of 
Columbia or of a Territery. 

Mr. DENISON, If the gentleman will yield, I will say that 
question arose in another bill pending before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce where we referred it to the 
legislative drafting bureau and they informed our committee 
that the custom was to mame the situs of the corporation 
when Congress created it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, undoubtedly, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 


| object, and I shall not object, but I understood the chairman 
| of the Committee on the Judiciary that it is rather the excep- 


tion than the rule, because I personally have refused to in- 
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troduce several bills asking for incorporation and I would Ifke 
to have it understood that the character of this’ corporation is 
such that an exception is made. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? {After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the following persons, to wit: James P. 
Funk, of Pennsylvania; Bernard Corcoran, of New York; James 
Kozeluh, of Arkansas; Earl Booher, of Kansas; Carl Bronner, of Michi- 
gan; Samuel Hendrickson, of Cincinnati; Harvey E. Gilbert, of Illi- 
nois; Quiller Cole, of Georgia; Lawrence A. Bunce, of Colorado; Lud- 
wig Guminish, of New York; Richard H. Miller, jr., ot Maryland; 
Charles R. Fear, of Pennsytvania; Oscar M. Simpkins, of Okluhoma ; 
Everett L, Radford, of Texas; Thomas H. Huskey, of Missouri; Lee M, 
Brame, of Alabama; Frank O. Berg, of Wisconsin; Henry G. Beggs, 
of Georgia; Lawrence V. Morrow, of Missouri; Charles R. Leguerrir, of 
Missouri; Walter Taylor, of Missouri; Laigear Antee, of Louisiana; 
Alois F. Greene, of Tilinois; Loyal M. Holmes, of Maryland; Newton 
A. Kulp, of Pennsylvania; Roswell D. Pitman, of New York; Connie 
L. McLean, of Texas; Hamilton C. Miles, of Ohio; John J. Austin, of 
South Dakota; Irvine E. Barnes, of Missouri; Bertie W. Randall, of 
Missouri; Max N. Kujawski, of Indiana; Charles Freeland, of Illinois; 
James M. Daniels, of Tennessee; William E. Yates, of Texas; Mike 
Kereli, of Ohio; Peter Lionudakes, of Utah; Vaclav T. Jesek, of 
Texas; Samuel Hillman, of Ohio; Herbert S. Journeau, of Michigan; 
Charles F, Ross, of New York; Morgan Rose, of New York; Walter F. 
Develing, of Illinois; Rudolph E. Frye, of Maryland; Steve D, Tan- 
ner, of Montana; Joseph Hulin, of North Carolina; Blaine G. Yeoman, 
of Oklahoma; Thomas Williams, of West Virginia ; William J. Murray, 
of New York; Ivan E. Bushong, of Washington; Raymond Washburn, 
of Ohio; William P. Alexander, of Kentucky; Burl Glover, of Ohio; 
John H. Williams, of Washington; Joseph L. Heryer, of Oklahoma; 
Daniel Carbone, of Pennsylvania; John J. Varga, of Connecticut; 
John J. Rapp, of Pennsylvania; Charles 8. Bennett, of Arkansas; 
Richard Knigge, of Idaho; Walter Man, of New York; Domenico 
Capuczl, of New York; John Kosic, of Massachusetts; Raymond 8. 
Day, of Pennsylvania; Harry Herring, of . Pennsylvania; Samuel 
Singer, of Massachusetts; George Graves, of Missouri; Abe Kittay, of 
New York; John Halahan, of Pennsylvania; Frank J. Lhota, of Penn- 
sylvania; Edward J. Paulson, of Pennsylvania; Ellis DeWitt, of the 
District of Columbia; Bernard Cady, ef Maryland; John Marzullo, of 
IIlinois; Joe Brew, of Pennsylvania; Lloyd Pierson, of Nebraska; 
Philip N. Harrison, of Pennsylvania, and their successors, are hereby 
created and declared to be a body corporate. The name of this cor- 
poration shall be “The United States Blind Veterans of the World 
War.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, page 8, line 
11, after the werd “corporate” add the words “of the District 

of Columbia.” 

The SPEAKER. The Olerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Gaanam of Pennsylvania: Page 3, line ü, after 
the word “ corporate” insert the words “ of the District of Columbia.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That any honorably discharged American veteran of the 
allied forces who participated in the World War and whose vision has 
become defective to such an extent that he is eligible for training 
under supervisor for the blind of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
and any ex-service man who is eligible for such training shall be 
eligible for “active membership“ in the United States Blind Veterans 
of the World War. ‘The members of this corporation shall have the 
power to admit such other persons to associate“ and “ honorary” 
membership as they may see fit. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 
Page 5, lines 2 and 8, strike out the words “associate and.” 


‘The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the privi- 
lege of the House to extend my remarks on the bill H. R. 8070, 
the flood bill, and the bill H. R. 7111, the Ketcham bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 


Chair hears none. 
Mr. Speaker, it is 11 o’clock; is it not time 


Mr. BLANTON. 
for adjournment? 

The SPEAKER. There has been no limit placed 

Mr. BLANTON. But there is a limit to human endurance. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, part of the men want to adjourn 
and part of them want to go on. If a majority want to stay, 
oe can vote down my motion, which I now make, to ad- 
ourn—— 


Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will withhold that, would 
it not be fair to read through the balance of the Calendar 
with the un that when we come to a bill to which 
anyone has objection that disposes of it without having u lot 
of talk? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. If they do not get up and object and kill another 
hour, all right. Some of us have been on the floor since 12 
o'clock to-day. If they go to reserving the right to object, 
without objecting, I will renew my motion, 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill, 


LANDS IN COLUMBIA OR MOSES RESERVATION, WASH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7109) to authorize acquisition of unreserved public 
lands in the Columbia or Moses Reservation, State of Wash- 
ington, under acts of March 28, 1912, and March 3, 1877, and 
for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 4 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That from and after the passage of this act all 
unreserved public lands within the former Columbia or Moses Reserve 
in the State of Washingtom, made subject to acquisition under the 
homestead laws by the act of Congress approved July 4, 1884 (23 Stat. 
p. 76), be, and they are hereby, made subject to acquisition under the 
isolated tract (act of March 28, 1912), desert land (act of March 8, 
1877), and other acts applicable generally to the public domain: Pro- 
vided, That lands may be disposed of under the act of March 28, 1912, 
in tracts not exceeding 640 acres for not less than 50 cents per acre. 

Sec, 2. That all patents heretofore erroneously issued for lands em- 
braced in section 1 of this act, which would haye been valid had this 
act been in force and effect at the time of initiating title thereto, are 
hereby validated aud confirmed. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 2, strike out line 2, after the werd “ domain,” and all of lines 
2 to line 10, inclusive. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the ainend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment 1 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

‘The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. : 

FORT MACON (N. C.) MILITARY RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7145) granting the Fort Macon (N. ©.) Military Reser- 
vation to the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? ' 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


COURT OF APPEALS AT SAN JUAN, P. R. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 704) to authorize the Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit to hold sittings at San Juan, P. R. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPHAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Court ef Appeals for the Pirst Circuit 
shall, when in its judgment the public interests require, hold a. sitting 
of such court at San Juan, P, R. 


The SPEAKHR. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
PRACTICE OF OPTOMETRY IN THE DISTRICT OF CODUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3236) to regulate the practice of optometry in the District of 
Columbia, 

The title of the bill was read. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


UNALLOTTED LANDS IN THE KAW RESERVATION, OKLA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(8. 2798) to authorize the leasing for mining purposes of unal- 
lotted lands in the Kaw Reservation, in the State of Oklahoma. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to lease for mining purposes lands reserved from 
allotment to be used as a cemetery and not needed for that purpose 
and Jands reserved for school and agency purposes in the Kaw Reser- 
yation, in the State of Oklahoma, and for the use and benefit of the 
members of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians, at publie auction, 
upon such terms and conditions and under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 2, line 8, after the word “ prescribe,” strike out the perlod and 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, That the production of oil 
and gas and other minerals on such lands may be taxed by the State in 
which said lands are located in all respects the same as production on 
unrestricted lands, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cause to be paid the tax so assessed against the 
royalty interests on said lands: Provided, however, That such tax shall 
not become a lien or charge of any kind or character against the Jand 
or the property of the Indian owner.” 


me SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
CONVEYANCE OF A STRIP OF LAND TO THE CITY OF ASTORIA, OREG. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7821) to convey to the city of Astoria, Oreg., a certain strip of 
land in said city. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be passed 
and retain its place on the calendar. 

There was no objection. 

ELECTRIC CURRENT FROM A GOVERNMENT-OWNED TRANSMISSION 

LINE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
526) authorizing the Secretary of War to enter into an arrange- 
ment, on behalf of the United States, with the Alexandria 
Light & Power Co. whereby civilians may obtain electric cur- 
rent from a Government-owned transmission line extending 
from Alexandria to Fort Humphreys, Va. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, and 
I shall object unless the bill is passed over. 

1188 MOORE of Virginia. Then the gentleman had better 
object. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I do object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman from Virginia does not 
want it passed over. 

Mr. MOORÐ of Virginia. I ask that objection be made if 
objection is to be made. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object, 

CUSTOMHOUSES, OFFICES, AND WAREHOUSES IN PORTO RICO 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6143) to purchase grounds, erect, and repair buildings for 
customhouses, offices, and warehouses in Porto Rico. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, there is an amendment I 
would want, and in view of the lateness of the hour I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be passed over. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unanl- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over and retain its place 
on the calendar. Is there objection? [After a pause.] Tha 
Chair hears none, 


PROHIBITING THE IMPORTATION OF CRUDE OPIUM 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7079) prohibiting the importation of crude opium for 
the purpose of manufacturing heroin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto,, That subsection (b) of section 2 of the act of 
February 9, 1909, as amended by the acts of January 14, 1914, and May 
26, 1922, entitled “s'he narcotic drugs import and export act,” be 
further amended by the addition of the following sentence: 

“ Provided, 1 hat no crude opium may be imported for the purposa of 
manufacturing heroin.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That subdivision (b) of section 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
prohibit the importation and the use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes,“ approved February 9, 1909, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof a comma and the following: ‘but no crude opium may 
be imported or brought in for the purpose of manufacturing heroin,’” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CERTAIN LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1971) to authorize the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to accept certain land in the District of Columbia dedicated 
by Charles C. Glover for park purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed. 

Mr. WOLFF. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object to the bill, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE TOWN OF KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6255) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue its bonds 
in any sum not to exceed $100,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing a schoolhouse in said town and equipping the same,” 
approved February 7, 1920. 

The SPEAKHR. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the Delegate from Alaska how 
many people are in this little town of Ketchikan? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They have a sort of flexible popula- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think a $100,000 schoolhouse up there 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is a splendid town of aboot 3,500 
population and the census returns show that. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman's party has been object- 
ing to so many bonds being issued. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I am sure that if the gentleman 
went up to that little town and saw the conditions there he 
would be willing for a $200,000 schoolhouse. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw my objection for my friend from 
Illinois. : 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds tn 
any sum not exceeding $100,000 for the purpose of constructing a 
schoolhouse in said town and equipping the same,” be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1, That the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, is 
hereby authorized and empowered to issue bonds in amy sum not ex- 
ceeding $150,000 for the purpose of constructing schoolhouses in said 
town and equipping the same.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. That is the Iast bill which is entitled to 
consideration to-day. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may return to H. R. 6143. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
We have finished the calendar; it is quarter past 11, and we 
have to be back here to-morrow. 

Mr. DAVILA. Will the gentleman please withhold his point 
of no quorum? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not, because this bill involves a lot 
of expenditures for public buildings that have been against 
the policy of the Government. 


THE KETCHAM BILL 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time to ex- 
press my approval of H. R. 7111, known as the Ketcham bill 
and having for its purpose the dissemination of information 
concerning international economics, farm agricultural market- 
ing, and in learning conditions concerning foreign supplies and 
foreign conditions, so as to better our trade without the United 
States with foreign countries. In my humble opinion this is a 
class of “legislation if rightly handled will bring great benefit 
to the people of the United States and especially to that class 
that needs this market, our American farmer.” 

The class of men employed in this work should be carefully 
selected and held under proper civil-service rules, selected by a 
rigid and proper examination along the lines that their work 
is to be followed, and our country will have taken a very ad- 
vanced step in adjusting the disposition of our surplus farm 
products. 

I believe, as has been stated many times upon the floor of 
this House, that what the American farmer needed is a market 
for his surplus products. 

If this bill is put in operation under the right conditions by 
qualified men who possess the knowledge and ability of com- 
mercial trade, learn the needs of Europe and other foreign 
countries that can be induced to come into onr market for 
our surplus product, our own market will become a more orderly 
market for our home products, 

My belief is that the American farmer has no orderly market 
to-day for either grain or livestock, but under the stress of 
conditions the American farmer is compelled te sell his grain 
and livestock in a market exploited by existing conditions until 
he is compelled to sell his produce, not in a well-regulated 
natural market, but one directly manipulated by the specula- 
tive shark. 

This applies to the wheat farmer and also with equal em- 

| phasis to the livestock farmer; in fact their marketing condi- 
tions go hand in hand under present haphazard forced sales. 

The farm rush of grain and livestock to the market under 
debt conditions must be relieved and remedied; if these Agri- 

| cultural attachés can, by learning the conditions in other coun- 
| tries, find an opening for the placing of our products in ceun- 
| tries without the boundaries of our own country, and relieve 
| the pressure of forced markets, a long step has been taken to- 
ward lifting the depressed agricultural price at home. There 
can be no argument that farm products can be suceessfully 
marketed under existing conditions in our country and this 
country maintain an agricultural nation of producers, 

Under present conditions it is only a question of just a few 
years of existing agricultural depression and the American 
farmer is going to refuse to plant farm produce and to till the 
soil. When that day shall come and this condition prevail— 
and it certainly will unless some method is soon solved and 
a turn for an uplift in prices of farm products is brought 
about—the man with the hoe is going to lay down the boe, and 
your food for this Nation, instead of being produced at home, 
will have to be imported into the United States. 

The condition that now confrents the American farmer is 
that serfdom is his if he remains as a producer. 


Every other interest has its home protection, the manufac- 
tured products with a heavy protective tariff. The farmer 
must take, under existing conditions, less for his products than 
the cost of production, nothing for his labor, no interest upon 
his investment. 

This brief act of Congress, if put into operation under proper 
conditions, should do much to furnish this Government a 
method to find a better knowledge of outlet for our products. 

While this should be a real effort of securing proper knowl- 
edge of conditions in other countries to secure a market and 
improve trade conditions for our people abroad, it is indeed a 
right step, but regulation of market conditions must also be 
sought at home. If the farmer was compelled to market his 
farm products in 1923 for seven and one-half billion dollars and 
the same products were retailed at twenty-two and one-half 
billion dollars, there must be something wrong in home condi- 
tions. Should not the American producer realize 50 per cent 
at least of the entire amount his product is fmally sold for 
upon the market? 

It would appear to the layman that, while this creates addi- 
tional employees and necessarily creates additional Government 
outlays, the attachés can, through a rightfully well-organized 
department of agriculture, be made one of the most valuable 
assistants in the orderly marketing of our surplus products and 
also ‘In regulating the proper and regular method of our prod- 
ucts in the home market. 


TREATMENT OF DISANLED AND SICK VETERANS 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recon on H. R. 5209. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York renews his 
request to extend his remarks on H. R. 5209, the hospital bill. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, amplifying my remarks 
concerning H. R. 5209, I desire to make clear that this bill 
is of great importance and with it we practically decide the 

if not permanent, policy of the treatment of our dis- 
abled veterans. It is unfair to attempt to pass a measure of 
this magnitude under the stress of rush and speed of bills 
coming before the House from the Consent Calendur on sus- 
pension day. A casual glance at the calendar and the bills 
that are considered on suspension days, such as authorization 
to States and municipalities to construct bridges over naviga- 
ble streams, authority to sue in the Court of Claims, minor 
bills of every description, and a review of the objections that 
are made on the floor to important bills that find their way 
to the floor through this calendar, will convince anyone of 
the impropriety of attempting to pass a hospitalization bill 
in this manner. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 5209 carries an appropriation of $6,500,- 
000. It also involves, I understand, the disposal of property 
costing millions of dollars. It does not specifically provide 
where new hospitals are to be constructed or what hospitals 
are to be abandoned. Perhaps the membership of the House 
is willing to allow unlimited discretion to the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, but at least the membership of the House should know 
what it is doing. 

I have spoken and consulted with several of my colleagues 
on the question of compensation and treatment of disabled 


‘| veterans and I do not hesitate to say that there is difference 


of opinion as to what should be done. 

A reading of the bill now before us will not disclose the 
entire program of the Veterans’ Bureau. A hurried reading 
of the report just prior to the call of the calendar is not 
sufficient to form an opinion as to the complete hospitaliza- 
tion plan covering the entire country contemplated by the 
bureau. 

I submit that this bill is of such importance that a day 
should be set aside for its consideration, and, if a rule is 
brought in, ample time should be allowed for complete discus- 
sion and deliberate consideration. 

Then there is a grave doubt in my mind whether we should 
appropriate millions of dollars fer hospitals, in the light of 
past experience. Hospitals that you were told were indis- 
pensable, locations that you were told were carefully selected, 
we now find are to be abandoned or that they do not suit the 
purposes for which they were constructed. That in itself 
suggests at this time careful study of the bureau's present 
plan and careful consideration before appropriating additional 
millions of dollars. It is not helping the disabled veteran if 
we legislate with our eyes shut. It is of no help to disabled 
veterans if we build hospitals that they do not care to live in. 
It is of no benefit to the disabled veteran if we squander money 
in buying land and building hospitals ave year and abandon 
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them the next, thereby using funds which should have gone 
direct to the veteran. 

At this time I am not opposing the Veterans’ Bureau plan, 
neither am I supporting it, but I am urging a careful, complete 
study of the proposed plan involved in this bill; a careful study 
of the location of the new hospitals and the disposal of existing 
hospitals. I wonder how many realize that a veteran entitled 
to hospitalization—for instance, a tubercular patient—costs the 
Government to be kept in a hospital about $4 a day, or $120 
a month. If the veteran is temporarily totally disabled, he 
receives $80 a month compensation while in the hospital. If. he 
is permanently totally disabled, he receives $100 while in the 
hospital plus insurance. Now, then, we should stop to con- 
sider whether or not it would be more beneficial to the tubereu- 
lar yeteran if we allowed him the compensation and the cost 
of maintaining him in the Government hospital and permitting 
him to go to a sanitarium or health resort of his own choosing 
anywhere in the country. 

Gentlemen, I happen to know to my sorrow something about 
the attitude and restlessness of a tubercular patient. I have 
had sorrow caused by this disease right in my own family. I 
recall when I would go at frequent intervals to Saranac I had 
occasion then to talk to a large number of tubercular veterans, 
and I recall distinctly how satisfied were those who were 
allowed to board with private families or with their own wives 
or own families. I recall how they dreaded to be sent to any 
of the Government hospitals to live under the restraint of mill- 
tary discipline and the feeling that they were not allowed to 
go where they desired. Yet, I will submit to the better judg- 
ment of medical advice based upon past experience with these 
veterans. My mind is open, but I will have to be convinced by 
facts based upon actual experience of the past four or five 
years that the best thing to do is to construct new hospitals 
and force these men to remain in locations and in hospitals 
under conditions that are not conducive to their happiness. 

The question was asked as to available beds. From a chart 
given me by the Veterans’ Bureau, I find that the total num- 
ber of tubercular patients in hospitals are 9,534; of these 1,843 
are in contract hospitals—that means they are placed in State 
or private institutions under contract with the Government. 
In Government hospitals we find 7,691 veterans with 4,295 
vacant beds in Government hospitals. Of the neuropsychiatric 
cases the chart shows a total of 9,567, of which 8,073 are in 
contract hospitals; 6,494 yeterans are in Government hospitals 
with 859 beds unoccupied. Of general and surgical cases there 
are a total of 4,494, of which 838 are in contract hospitals; 
4,156 veterans in Government hospitals with 2,570 unoccupied 
beds in Government hospitals. Taking the grand total of these 
figures, I find that there are 23,595 cases, of which 5,254 are 
in contract hospitals; 18,341 in Government hospitals, with 
7,724 beds available in all Government hospitals. 

I want to recall to my colleagues who served with me in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress the appropriation for the construction 
of a hospital at Dawsonsprings, Ky. ‘The record will show 
that it was recommended as a hospital for tubercular veterans, 
While the bill was defeated or failed to pass in the House the 
appropriation was finally inserted in the other side of the 
Capitol in a deficiency appropriation bill, and in that way the 
appropriation was passed. It was either in the last session of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress or the special session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress. At any rate, it cost the Government about $1,500,000, 
and with an additional $100,000, which was spent recently, a 
total of about $1,600,000. At this time we have at this hospital 
252 patients and 166 beds unoccupied, with a total capacity of 
418 beds. Perhaps this hospital later on might be converted 
for other purposes, but as a tubercular hospital it has always 
had vacant beds, and in all likelihood it will continue to have 
vacant beds unless we authorize treatment of all veterans, 
regardless of whether their disability has service connection. 

Members who served in the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Con- 
gresses will recall the opposition to appropriation for the ac- 
quisition of the Hines Hospital in Maywood, III. That hospital, 
if I remember correctly, cost over a million dollars, and we 
have there now 181 patients, 40 vacant beds, and yet there is 
need in the eighth district for additional accommodation for 
tubercular veterans. I point this out to show the danger of 
hasty legislation, instead of a complete study of a comprehen- 
sive plan and the needs of each district. 

If this bill is brought before the Committte on Rules, I trust 
the Committee on Rules will give the matter some consideration. 
I would prefer—and I am sure every real friend of the disabled 
veteran will agree—that this matter should be referred to the 
newly created Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
Let that committee take up not only this bill but take up a 
study of what should be the policy of the Government in the 


treatment of disabled veterans. Do we want to keep them in 
Government hospitals, or do we want to give them sufficient 
allowance to go to private hospitals or private sanitariums of 
their own choosing? Do we want to select the place for tubercu- 
lar veterans and compel them to go there, or do we want to give 
them sufficient to properly nourish and care for themselves and 
to select the climate and the surroundings which will be most 
conducive to their health and happiness? Should the committee 
decide that we are in need of more hospitals, then let us not 
make the mistakes of the past by building a hospital here and 
there, or a small hospital where we need a large one, or a large 
hospital where we need a small one. Let the committee take 
each district and work out a comprehensive plan covering the 
14 Veterans’ Bureau districts and come in with a bill which 
will cover all of the needs of the bureau. There is no argument 
or difference of opinion as to the desire of the American people 
and the wishes of this House to do everything that is possible 
for the benefit of the disabled veterans. Then let us do it, and 
let us do it intelligently. 

I am only concerned with the welfare of the disabled vet- 
erans, and I will do all in my power not to have them used for. 
any land scheme, contract profits, or any other selfish purpose. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, the subject of flood control is 
certainly one subject that should receive the attention of our 
lawmaking body. Water is one of the most necessary elements 
in nature; without it no life can exist. Then, why should not 
man control it? Harness it, so to speak, to use this vast ele- 
ment of power for useful purposes, 

The necessity of flood control so as to prevent destruction and 
waste is dawning more and more upon our citizenship who be- 
lieve in conservation. The necessity for protecting and con- 
serving the waters of our streams is dally proving of impor- 
tance. 

The immense power that can be successfully harnessed and 
applied to beneficial use has just recently been brought to the 
attention of our people. The greatest source of known activity, 
wealth, and power is water. It takes care of all forms of life, 
It is this uncontrolled power falling upon the earth in the high 
altitudes, uncontrolled in the melting of snows or in the down- 
pour during the rainy season, that erodes the fertile soll and in- 
undates the lowlands, causing destruction of crops, property, 
and frequently human life. 

This destruction of property and the continual impoverish- 
ing of the soil can be prevented by impounding the mad rush 
of waters in the mountain canyons where rock walls and rock 
beds of streams are found, by building dams and there im- 
pounding the waters for beneficial use. 

Human ingenuity has deyised means for handling the water 
in many cases now for beneficial use in the irrigation of land 
and the growing of crops. This policy is being broadened into 
a general utility of using the water of streams rising in the 
mountains by harnessing the power not only for irrigation 
but for various other purposes to which this stored power can 
be suecessfully applied. 

The great rivers of the Nation that finally flow to the ocean, 
or the arms of the ocean, annually carry millions of dollars 
of valuable soil, washed from the farm lands tributary. The 
time will arrive when the mad rush of these rivers will be 
stemmed by dams and will be utilized, and instead of rushing 
on to the Gulf in a mad rush it will be utilized by inland 
canals carrying commerce, and result in cheapening the pres- 
ent cost of transportation. It has been said by representatives 
who are familiar with the subject that heavy commodities can 
be transported from inland towns by waterway to the seaboard 
at $2 per ton cheaper than by rail transportation. 

By the utility of water for the growing of crops in the regions 
that do not receive a steady rainfall this flow of surplus water 
can be utilized to increase the output at least twofold. The 
water that falls upon the earth and flows away was intended 
for utility, and it is up to man to utilize it. 

The destruction of property that goes on each year in the 
waste of capital by flood destruction would supply ample funds 
to construct dams to impound the waters of these maddened 
streams, would furnish power for vast manufacturing plants, 
light, heat, vast storage for the irrigation of millions of acres of 
fertile land for the growing of food and fodder crops, that 
would in turn feed and fatten millions of animals for the sup- 
port of mankind. 

The flood upon the Canadian River in Oklahoma during 1923 
is said to have destroyed millions of dollars in erops, estimated 
as high as $20,000,000. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. was damaged, according to the statement of one 
of its officials, to the extent of approximately $1,000,000. Okla- 
homa during several years past has lost crops and destruction 
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to farm property running into the millions, besides removing 
from the tax rolls of the State many thousands of acres of 


valuable land destroyed by floods. 
were destroyed during 1923 in Oklahoma and Texas sufficient 
in value to have built the impounding dams to have conserved 
water that would have furnished reclamation for at least a 
quarter of a million acres of virgin soil, that would have pro- 
duced agricultural products for 1,000,000 people, besides untold 
power for manufacturing purposes. 

The same argument can be advanced for nearly all the 
streams in the southwestern country. The Cimarron River, 
while not so destructive as the Canadian River in washing 
out and destroying crops, has done a vast amount of destruc- 
tion in both New Mexico and Oklahoma. It, too, can be 
harnessed by the building of impounding dams and its water 
used to reclaim the land and furnish food and homes for 
thousands of people. ‘ 

The solution of flood control by finding a method of financing 
the construction of dams to reclaim the vast bodies of fertile 
land that lie along the tributary to these streams is the problem 
for solution. Should the survey disclose a reasonable cost of 
impounding the water for irrigation in this territory then the 
problem will be partially solyed. The combined losses that have 
occurred from flood destruction for the past six or eight years 
would have built the dams that would have impounded water 
for irrigation sufficient to have provided homes for many peo- 
ple, and this property that met with destruction would have 
been saved, 

The undertaking to protect the property of the settler in 
Oklahoma from destruction and to reclaim the property of 
the settler of New Mexico and the Pan Handle of Texas should 
not be delayed. The Legislature of Oklahoma has passed legis- 
lation looking to this end. A united effort upon the part of the 
States interested should bring a successful solution of the 
problem of flood control by the utility of conserving this vast 
waste water for beneficial use. 

This wonderful water power belongs to the people, and should 
be utilized for real farming results, coupled with the power 
that also could be used in real community building. This same 
power now is a destructive one. Let it be changed to a con- 
structive power to people this vast region of northeastern New 
Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, while I am primarily interested 
in that section of H. R. 8070 which deals with the flood problem 
in the Pittsburgh district and which provides for the making 
of a survey of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, I am 
firmly impressed with the necessity for the enactment of the 
entire bill as reported by the Committee on Flood Control. 

For many years I have been interested in the general subject 
of river regulation; and since I visited Dayton, Ohio, two years 
ago I have made an intensive study of the entire subject. 
While in Europe on two occasions last year attending the nar- 
cotic conferences I took advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded to examine into the methods of flood relief applied to 
the streams over there. In addition I have made a careful 
examination of the history of this subject in America. 

Dayton is close to Pittsburgh, my home city. In 1913 both 
cities were visited by particularly disastrous floods, In the 
case of Dayton, it was the most disastrous flood in its history, 
In the case of Pittsburgh, there were three floods that year, 
one of which was the second most disastrous in its history. 
The losses from these floods in Dayton and Pittsburgh were 
sufficient, in the judgment of many, to have built the works 
required to prevent such floods. The people of Dayton set to 
work immediately after the flood waters receded, and since 
then storage reservoirs have been constructed, which are now 
in operation and which will prevent a recurrence of a similar 
disaster. The Dayton problem was comparatively simple, 
because the Miami and its tributaries are all in one State. 


INTERSTATD RIVERS INVOLVED 


The situation at Pittsburgh is vastly different. There 
navigable rivers are involved, which, with their tributaries, 
are located in five States—Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, 
Ohio, and West Virginia—and no flood prevention works can 
be constructed until a survey of the whole proposition has been 
made by the Federal Government. 

Since 1917 the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh has been 
asking Congress to provide the small appropriation required to 
have the survey made. To spur Congress into action, and as 
an evidence of local interest in the survey, an appropriation 
of $25,000 was made by the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1917 
as a contribution to the Federal Government in the cost of 
making the survey. The section of the present bill referred 
to makes an appropriation of $25,000 to match the amount 


Crops and property alone 


which Pennsylvania has waiting for us in its treasury at 
Harrisburg. © 

Since this bill was reported out by the Flood Control Com- 
mittee another disastrous flood has visited the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict and other places in western Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, and Ohio. This flood occurred on March 30 this year. 
It was the third greatest flood in the history of Pittsburgh. 
More than $2,000,000 of damage was done, two lives were lost 
and incalculable sickness followed in its wake. The sum lost 
in this particular flood would not be enough to build the cor- 
rective works, but it is only a very small percentage of the 
money lost in that flood which it is now asked that Congress 
shall appropriate for the survey. In addition to this rather 
serious flood, the Pittsburgh district experienced two other 
prior floods this year which were lesser in extent and in the 
amount of damage done. All three floods caused serious inter- 
ference to navigation. 


A GREAT NATURAL RESOURCE 


As I shall point out later herein, the control of floods is 
merely an incident in the regulation of the rivers. It is a 
demonstrated fact that water is n great natural resource. We 
are standing by and watching this resource go to waste, and 
worse than go to waste, we watch it destroy property, lives, 
and values. The plan which I am supporting, which has been 
carefully studied out, relates to the conservation of this great 
natural resource, the preyention of the floods that it creates, 
and the use of this excess water for the benefit of navigation, 
for the development of water power, for increase in water sup- 
ply for domestic use, and for the improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions in the rivers. k 

The plan of the flood commission of Pittsburgh, which the 
provision in the bill under discussion seeks to put into effect, 
was devised by engineers of national standing, who did their 
work without compensation and as a patriotic duty to the 
n community centering at Pittsburgh, in which 
they live. a 

In 1908 the citizens of Pittsburgh, through the flood com- 
mission, which was created by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, raised a fund of $124,000 through private subscrip- 
tions following the great flood of March 15, 1907, and set about 
to determine what, if anything, could be done to prevent a 
recurrence of such disasters. This particular flood reached the 
unheard-of height of 35.5 feet, the stage of 22 feet being the 
safety mark. The dumage of that one flood, carefully esti- 
mated, was over $10,000,000. Many of the principal business 
streets in the down-town district were under water for several 
days. 

Under the direction of the flood commission, corps of engi- 
neers were placed in the field and a detailed survey of the 
entire 19,000 square miles of the watershed of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela Rivers was consummated after two years of 
work. In the meantime, other valuable data bearing on the 
general subject, both in this country and abroad, was care- 
fully examined by the flood commission's engineers. The re- 
sult of all this was a recommendation contained in a published 
report by the flood commission engineers for the construction 
of 17 storage reservoirs, natural sites for which exist at the 
headwaters of the two streams, and in addition, the construc- 
tion of a wall around part of the low-lying portions of the 
river bank. 

ENTIRE OHIO VALLEY AFFECTED 


In the studies for the preparation of the report, the problem 
was looked at from every point of view. It was treated as a 
local problem, with local benefits only, and as the problem of 
all the communities along the Allegheny, Monongahela, and 
Ohio Rivers and their tributaries, The carrying out of the plans 
of the commission would be the important beginning of the 
construction of a comprehensive reservoir system upon all the 
tributaries of the Ohio River, and such an extension of the 
system would prevent floods throughout the entire Ohio Valley. 

The experience of other countries, as well us other parts of 
the United States, was brought to bear upon these studies. 
Through the courtesy and cooperation of the Department of 
State consular reports describing methods of flood relief were 
received from all parts of the world. Two members of the 
commission, and also one of the commission’s engineers, vis- 
ited the principal European countries and examined methods 
of river regulation and flood control. 

When the commission was created to determine the extent of 
flood damage and suggest methods of relief therefrom, the broad 
aspect of the problem and its national scope were realized by 
only a few. As the investigations developed it became evident 
that the flood problem was not peculiar to Pittsburgh, but that 
Pittsburgh’s floods had a direct bearing upon the flood troubles 
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of other communities. Further studies disclosed the fact that 
the high water at certain parts of the year bore a close relation 
to the low water at other parts; that inseparable from the 
flood problem were the problems of navigation, sanitation, water 
supply, and water power. In short, it was realized that not only 
Pittsburgh but the entire valleys of the Allegheny, Monongahela, 
and Ohio Rivers could be benefited by the construction of stor- 
age reservoirs; and that flood relief must be looked upon, not 
as a local, but as a State and National problem. 

The studies developed the fact that from 1872, when authen- 
tie records began, to January 1, 1912, 53 floods, ranging from 
22 to the 85.5 foot stage, have oecurred. An examination of the 
distribution of these floods shows that the principal flood 
months ave January, February, and March and that no floods 
occurred in September or October during this period. 


PRECIPITATION PRINCIPAL CAUSE 


It has been found that the principal natural cause is heavy 
and concentrated precipitation, The artificial causes may, in 
general, be of two kinds—the one causing a higher rate of rm- 
off for a given rainfall and the other causing a higher stage for 
a given discharge. It is believed that extensive deforestation 
of the. drainage area of the two rivers, by giving a higher rate 
of run-off, has been the cause in part of the increase in the fre- 
quency and height of floods along the Allegheny, Monongahela, 
‘and Ohio Rivers. 

The records show that floods are increasing in frequency and 
height. It is the opinion of the Flood Commission, moreover, 
that the worst is yet to come in the way of flood damage, and 
that it is not improbable that Pittsburgh may some day ex- 

‘perience a 40-foot flood, and perhaps may even reach 45 feet. 

It has been found that the Kiskiminitas and Youghiegheny 
Rivers are the mest important tributaries in producing floods 
at Pittsburgh. These two streams, both entering one of the 
main rivers from the east a shert distance above the mouth, 
drain extensively deforested areas of about the same size, 
with heavy precipitation and a high rate of run-off; and in 
consequence both eolleet and move their flood waters to Pitts- 
burgh in about the same time. This was the case in the flood 
of March 22, 1913, when each of these tributaries had a very 
high stage and both delivered their flood waters at Pittsburgh 
in the early morning, at the time of the crest. 


BUSINESS DISTRICTS OVERPLOWED 


The topegraphy of the Pittsburgh region, with its stretches of 
low territory along the river banks, and its high bordering 
hills, has of necessity concentrated the various railroad and 
industrial interests upon these low lands within reach of 
inuudation. Over 50 per cent ef the 3,000 acres of low land 
bordering the rivers within the city limits was covered by 
water during the great flood of Mareh, 1907. The greater part 
of this low ground is used for the busimess life of the city, 
while a considerable portion is covered with steel and other 
manufacturing plants, which are generally located along the 
river bank. Im the aggregate, about 15 miles of river-front 
land within the city limits are occupied by industrial works of 
various kinds, while within the so-called Pittsburgh district 
a total of about 27 miles is used for similar purposes. To 
handle the enormous business of these plants the railroads 
have established n vast network of tracks along the river 
bottoms. ‘ 

As the investigations of this problem progressed, it became 
evident that unless some adequate method of flood relief could 
be devised and carried out the larger portion of the flood- 
affected area could never be properly developed, and the capital 
invested therein would continue to suffer. The general needs 
of building eperations and of city improvements will, of neces- 
sity, keep pace with the advance of population, amd the flood 
damages, which in their effect involve the home conditions 
and business life ef the entire city and surrounding com- 
| munities, will become correspondingly greater. Nearly 1,600 
‚acres of the low-lying business and industrial districts within 
the city limits were covered by the flood of 1907, while a con- 
| siderable additional area was affected by seepage and by 
,baekwater from the sewers. The assessed valuation of the 
real estate thus affected by overflow amounted to about $160,- 
000,000, and real estate experts estimate that this property 
| is nearly $50,000,000 lower in value than it would be if pre- 
| tected from floods. The river regulation works on the Miami 
' River enhanced the value of real estate in Dayton and other 
benefited cities from 25 to 50 per cent. 

The canvass of the flood districts for the purpose of ascer- 
taining flood damages was made in a most painstaking and 
thorough manner, and it is probable that no census of similar 
data has been made with such accuracy, at least in this coun- 


try. The investigations were confined to the three floods occur- 
ring within a period of one year and five days, namely, March 
15, 1907, 85.5 feet; February 16, 1908, 30.7 feet; and Mareh 20, 
1908, 27.3 feet. The fiood-affected areas were districted in 
accordance with the character of the business, and the direct 
losses of the various interests were collected under their re- 
spective classifications. The total direct loss for the three 
floods above mentioned amounted to about $15,000,000, and 
ranged from about $750,000 for the 27.3-foot flood to about 
$10,000,000 for the record flood of 35.5 feet. 


DANGERS AND LOSSES FROM FLOODS 


Following are a few of the details showing the character of 
the flood damage at Pittsburgh, and will give some idea of the 
dangers, losses, and serious inconvenience experienced in the 
flooded districts in the great flood of 1907: 

1. The entire city was in imminent danger of being without 
water supply during this flood. Had the water risen 6 inches 
higher, the main pumping station would have been put out of 
commission. i 

2. Approximately 105 office buildings were affected, and in 
some of these buildings the elevators had te discontinue service, 
in a few cases for a period of one week. 

3. The approaches of seven of the principal city bridges were 
surroméed by water, and all vehicle traffic thus cut off between 
the north side and Pittsburgh. 

4. Numerous manufacturing plants were obliged to close 
down. Seventeen miles of main railroad tracks were submerged 
to a maximum depth of 16 feet, and over 33 miles of streets 
and alleys, many haying street-ear tracks, to a maximum depth 
of 14 feet. 

No estimate is at hand regarding the flood losses of com- 
munities situated along the rivers above Pittsburgh. It is 
known that many are seriously affected, the property loss being 
frequently very considerable. At Pittsburgh alone, for example, 
extensive inyestigations show that the direct losses due to 
flood damage have amounted in the last 20 years to about 
$25,000,000, over $12,000,000 of which occurred in the 10 years 
preceding January, 1911. The damage along the Ohio River 
below Pittsburgh is enormous. It has been estimated by au- 
thorities that the loss at Wheeling, W. Va., 90 miles below 
Pittsburgh, in one flood was upward of $1,000,000, and that the 
total loss along the Ohio Valley during the January and March 
floods of 1907 amounted to more than $100,000,000. ‘This is 
indieative of the vast losses occurring annually all over the 
country. 

In the studies of methods and costs of local measures of 
relief, without storage reservoirs, careful consideration was 
given to the amount of reduction in flood heights that could be 
obtained by dredging. It was found that the cost of dredging 
would not be warranted. ‘The relatively small reduction in 
flood heights to be obtained thereby would not prevent over- 
flow, and as a wall would still have to be built it would be 
cheaper to build the wall a few feet higher than to carry out 
the dredging work, which would require, in addition, a certain 
amount of additional dredging each year in order to maintain 
the adopted area of cress sections. 

The studies showed that without storage reservoirs built 
about 25.4 miles of wall would be required along the river front 
within the city limits to furnish relief to Pittsburgh alone. The 
cost of this wall would be about $18,670,000. 


RECLAIM VALUABLE LAND 


It was found, however, that by making certain changes in the 
alignment of the river channels large areas of land could be 
reclaimed. At the same time the channels would be improved | 
both as carriers of flood water and for navigation purposes. 
The total value of the land reclaimed along the rivers would 
amount to about $4,880,000, making the net cost of the flood 
relief measures about $14,290,000. 

if this method were employed, the benefit of flood relief would 
be local only. Communities along the rivers above and below , 
Pittsburgh, should they desire similar relief, would have to 
work ont their own salvation through similar local methods of 
flood protection. Moreover, as there would be no considerable 
lowering of the flood levels the troubles experienced by the navi- 
gation interests owing to high velecities in the rivers, to im- 
suficient clearances under the bridges, and to wide fiuctua- 
tions in water levels during floods would continue. 

It is also true that flood relief would be the only benefit to 
be obtained by this method, for there would be no inerease in 
the low-water flow of the rivers and their tributaries, and 
hence no benefit to navigation and no improvement im the 
quality of the water for domestic und. industrial supply. 
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Flood prevention deals with floods at their source and, by 
holding back the damaging part of the flood water, lowers. the 


crest of the floods to below the danger line, In other words, it 
prevents the occurrence of floods and partly or wholly removes 
the necessity of purely local works for flood protection. 

Prevention is obviously the rational and comprehensive 
treatment of the flood problem, going as it does to the source 
of the trouble and extending its benefits throughout the entire 
river valleys, not only in the form of flood relief, but by the 
improvement of the low-water flow due to the release of the 
impounded flood waters during the dry season. The ideal 
river is one haying uniform discharge the year round, and 
any approach to that condition very largely adds to its use- 
fulness. 

The damaging flood waters can be entirely held back by 
means of storage reservoirs on the various tributaries aboye 
Pittsburgh. The flood commission has made extensive surveys 
and studies to determine the location, the cost, and the effect 
upon floods of such reservoirs 


STORAGE RESERVOIRS NO EXPERIMENT 


The use of storage reservoirs for flood prevention is not 
an experiment. This method has been successfully employed 
and its effectiveness actually demonstrated in European coun- 
tries to an extent that has led to the adoption of numerous 
additional reservoir projects now planned or under construc- 
tion for this purpose. Nor is this means for flood relief a new 
idea in our country. During the past 60 years the prevention 
of tloods by means of storage reseryoirs has been written 
upon and discussed by a number of eminent American engi- 
neers, and the nearly unanimous opinion has been that floods 
could be prevented by this means, These engineers, however, 
have with a few notable exceptions expressed the opinion that 
the probable cost of the necessary reservoirs would not be 
warranted by the benefits to be derived from the system for 
flood protection only. Detailed estimates based upon actual 
surveys of reservoir sites on the one hand, and complete in- 
formation as to the extent of the flood damage, on the other, 
were unfortunately not available to guide those engineers 
in their opinions. In the light of such complete data as the 
flood commission has obtained, however, it is possible to state 
positively that floods in the Ohio River and its tributaries 
can be completely controlled by storage reservoirs, and that the 
cost would be far outweighed by the enormous value of the 
benefits that would result. 

Exhaustive investigations and surveys for the purpose of de- 
termining the storage possibilities on the Allegheny and Mo- 
nougahela Basins, comprising a total drainage area of about 
19,000 square miles, have been made. A thorough preliminary 
examination, in which practically all tributaries of 50 square 
miles or over were given consideration, led to the selection of 
the 48 most favorable sites, 21 on the Allegheny and 22 on the 
Monongahela Basin. 

The studies showed that at certain sites the maximum storage 
feasible was greater than necessary for flood control. The 
excess capacity, if constructed, could be used for navigation 
purposes and for power development in addition to that part 
of the flood capacity which, with proper manipulation of the 
reservoir system, could safely be used for these purposes. 

If all 43 reservoirs were constructed to flood-control capacity, 
the total capacity of the Allegheny project would be 49,725,800,- 
000 cubic feet and of the Monongahela project would be 30,772,- 
000,000 cubic feet, or a total of 80,497,800,000 cubic feet. These 
reseryoirs would control 8,454 square miles, or 73 per cent of 
the Allegheny drainage area, and 8,879 square miles, or 46 per 
cent of the Monongahela drainage area, or a total of 11,833 
square miles, or 62 per cent of the total drainage area above 
Pittsburgh. 

COMPLETE STORAGE NOT NECESSARY 


Flood prevention by storage reservoirs does not necessitate 
the storage of the entire flood wave. The object is to prevent 
the flood from rising above the “ danger line,” or stage at which 
tlood damage begins. If all floods were exactly alike in their 
origin—that is, if the various tributaries invariably entered 
into the formation of the main flood crest in the same propor- 
tion and in the same relative position with reference to the 
peak or highest point of the flood—the solution of the problem 
would be comparatively simple and inexpensive. The storage 
could be constructed upon those tributaries which invariably 
delivered their flood waters to the main crest during the critical 
interval of damaging flood height, the respective capacities 
being determined by a study of the maximum flood. Thus in 
the 1907 flood at Pittsburgh the total volume of the flood wave 


was about 76,000,000,000 cubic feet, whereas the volume above 
the danger line, or 22-foot stage, was only about 26,000,000,000 
cubic feet. j 

Investigation of this general subject leads directly to a most 
important national phase of the problem and shows the manner 
in which flood relief would be extended along the rivers and 
their principal tributaries above Pittsburgh and down the Ohio 
River below the city. It shows that the greatest recorded 
flood at Wheeling, W. Va.—that of 1884—would have been re- 
duced 18 feet, and the next greatest flood—that of March, 1907— 
would have been reduced 14.5 feet. 

Proceeding farther down the Ohio, it Is evident that, as other 
important tributaries enter, this storage would become a less factor 
in reducing the Ohio floods. In so far as they originate above 
Pittsburgh the storage would be effective, but complete control 
of floods at these lower points would necessitate the construc- 
tion of additional storage on the tributaries entering the Ohio 
between Pittsburgh and the point where flood relief is desired. 
A similar solution of the problem on the other tributaries of the 
Ohio would extend the flood relief throughout its entire valley. 

Above Pittsburgh, the Allegheny River from Oil City to the 
mouth, a distance of about 134 miles, would be relieved from the 
frequent disastrous floods, Flood levels on the Kiskiminitas 
River, for a distance of 41 miles above the mouth, would also 
be considerably lowered. On the Monongahela River floods 
would be greatly reduced from Fairmont, W. Va., to Pittsburgh, 
a distance of 127 miles. On the West Fork River floods would 
be controlled for a distance of 88 miles above the mouth. On 
the Youghiogheny River floods would be considerably lowered 
for a distance of 83 miles above the mouth. 


FLOOD PREVENTION AND NAVIGATION 


The system of storage reservoirs could be operated primarily 
for flood prevention during the flood season and for increasing 
the low-water flow during the low-water season. A study of the 
flood records show that 80 per cent of the floods occurred in 
the months of November to March, inclusive, and that 20 per 
cent occurring in the period from April to October, inclusive, 
have been of relatively less severity, and could have been pre- 
vented from doing damage by the low wall that is proposed in 
combination with the reservoirs. 

With the amount of flood water that could by this method 
be safely retained in these reservoirs until needed in dry 
weather, combined with the surplus spring and early summer 
flow that could be gathered, a notable improvement in the low- 
water flow of the main rivers and their tributaries could be 
effected. ‘The low-water flow of the Allegheny at Pittsburgh 
could be increased to about three and one-half times its mini- 
mum throughout the entire dry-weather season and of the 
Monongahela to about six times its minimum. That of the Kis- 
kiminitas River could be increased to about six times its mini- 
mum and of the Youghiogheny River to about ten times its 
minimum. The above increases of low-water flow are those that 
would obtain with only the 17 selected projects constructed, and 
would, of course, extend down the Ohio. At Wheeling the low- 
water discharge could be maintained at three times the present 
minimum, corresponding to an increase in stage of 2.8 feet. 

The extent of these improvements in low-water flow will be 
appreciated- when it is realized that 267 miles of main rivers 
and 886 miles of tributaries, or a total of 653 miles of stream 
channels above Pittsburgh, would have their low-water dis- 
charge considerably increased and made uniform during the 
dry weather. 


CHAP TRANSPORTATION INVOLVED 


The benefits to navigation, sanitation, water supply, and 
water power that would result from such considerable improve- 
ment in low-water flow would naturally be very considerable, 
Cheap transportation afforded by the navigable rivers above 
and below Pittsburgh is of tremendous importance commer- 
cially and industrially, not only to Pittsburgh but to the entire 
97 5 Valley and even to the trade centers of the Mississippi 

alley. 

The Monongahela is slack-watered from its mouth to a point 
on the West Fork about 4 miles above Fairmont, W. Va., or a 
total distance of 131 miles. The Ohio, with the assistance of 
the locks and dams already constructed, is navigable, except 
at low water and during part of the winter season, throughout 
the 967 miles from Pittsburgh to Cairo, and according to pres- 
ent plans will be completely canalized in about five years, . 

Under present conditions there are serious troubles with 
shortage of water on the Monongahela River during dry 
weather. During the summer and early fall the pools, espe- 
cially in the upper reaches, are drawn down considerably 
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below the crest of the dams owing to evaporation and losses 
through leakage and lockages. This shortage of water during 
dry weather will then be of longer duration and more severely 
felt as commerce on the Monongahela increases. It is evident, 
therefore, that if commerce on the M ever becomes 
great enough to operate the locks to their full capacity the 
shortage of water will be so very severely felt that the construc- 
tion of storage reservoirs to increase the dry weather flow will 
become an absolute necessity. For even assuming that there 
were no losses by leakage, evaporation, and pumpage; the 
minimum discharge of the Monongahela, 160 cubic feet per 
second, is only about two-thirds of the discharge necessary to 
supply water to-operate the locks at their full capacity, 


SLACK-WATER SYSTEM NOT BNOvVGH 


Conditions in the Monongahela are important, for the reason. 
that it is a river which has been completely slack-watered for 
many years. It affords a striking example of the fact that 
the slack-water system of river improvement can not be suc- 
cessfully and uninterruptedly operated on ithe rivers in that 
part ef the country without being supplemented by storage 
reservoirs to provide a sufficient flow during dry weather. 

On the Allegheny River the present intermittent iopen-river 
navigation above the head of the slack-water system would be 
greatly improved by reservoir assistance. In the event of the 
extension of the slack-water system farther up the river, more- 
over, the increase im the Jow-water stage furnished by the veser- 
valrs would reduce the number of locks and dams required and 
would Jngure a poobfull stage and uninterrupted navigation 
throughout the year, ij i 

It is obvious that the increase in low-water flow of the Ohio 
River would remove all possibility of inadequate water supply 
for slack/water purposes, and insure a ‘pool-full navigation at 
all times from Pittsburgh to a ‘considerable distance below 
Wheeling. If the reservoir system ‘should bè extended to other 
tributaries of the Ohio below Pittsburgh, fhis increase of low- 
water flow could de made ao considerable that the period of 
open-river navigation would be considerably lengthened. 

There ‘would also be u great improvement in the condition of 
the ‘rivers for navigation purposes on necount of the reduction 
in flood heights that would be ‘obtained by the storage meser- 
voirs. The reduction in the velocity of the ‘current, due ito a 
Jowering of the high’ stages, would ‘greatly ‘facititate the safe 
handling of river traffic. Moreover, the wille fluctuations in 
water levels ut river ports would be to a large extent removed 
and the expeditious and economical handling of cargoes) to 
and from river boats greatly facilitated: 

i ‘parva’ or NAVIGATION 


‘An enterprise that used to flourish in the olden days, which 
sank: into insignificance, with the advent of the railroads but 
today is reviving and expanding but under new and modern 
conditions, is the transportation of freight on the streams of the 
Mississippi Valley, In the beginning of our, history as a Nation 
the Ohio and Mississippi and their tributaries were the natural 
highways, With the invention of the steamboat their use for 
transportation of passengers and freight became universal, 
But the Qivil War broke in twain these lines of communication 
between North and South, and the westward-pushing railroad 
systems attracted and ‘took the business, offering facilities 
cheaper and more convenient than the rivers. i 

However, another war, the World War, has again shifted 
the scenes. High freight rates, crippled condition of railroad 
operation and expansion, failure of the rail system to speedily 
arise and flourish again, and other consequences of that tre- 
mendous ¢onflict have gtven the rivers their opportunity to 
stage a come back.” The general Inability of our Tallroads 
to adequately handle at reasonable rates the great volume of 
trime originating within the country even during normal times 
Plainly indicates the necessity for the fullest use of the rivers. 

The result is that the rivers are being utilized now ‘as never 
before in their history. The largest manufacturers und pro- 
ducers have turned to them for low cost distribution of great 
quantities of materials, using them, however, strictly as sup- 
plements to the railroads, not as competitors. Shipping long 
distances by river and transferring the commodities ‘to rail- 
road cars for even longer conveyance inland is the system now 
experimentally being developed and which ‘bids fur to become 
an established and very great transportation facility, enlarging 
the scope of distributing services and eventually aiding to re- 
duce the costs of living. 

Steel, oll, gasoline, coal, wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, and 
even pork and beans are some of the commodities now finding 
low-cost outlet through the great 6,000 mile system of trunk- 
line waterways in the Mississippi Basin. 
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GREAT SHIPMENTS OF STEÐL 


Thousands of tons of steel go ‘South from Pittsburgh every 
month. Thousands of barrels of oil and gasoline ‘come North. 
Wheat from the great farms in the Northwest ‘finds its way 
to export out-of New Orleans in barges from St. Louis. Cotton 
goes South to ships from Memphis and may eventually come 
North through Pittsburgh and be reshipped here to New Ing- 
land by rail, 

On this matter of shipping cotton northward in ‘barges from 
Memphis, the great cotton concentration point of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, to Pittsburgh, to be transferred there to rail 
and sent en into New England, eastern Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, and other textile-mill regions, I took the 
trouble of having freight rates gone into by a traflic expert ‘and 
am prepared to state that it is entirely feasible to ship cotton 
tiis way and save money. At present this cotton goes down 
the Mississippi from Memphis in barges to New Orleans and 
is there transferred to steamers and conveyed to Philadelphia 
and Boston for distribution inland ‘by short-rail haws. 

The rate on this method of shipping is something over a 
dollar a hundred pounds. On the other hand, by shipping from 
Memphis upriver to Pittsburgh in barges and transferring 
there to the railroads, the movement can be made for some- 
thing under u dollar a hundred pounds, with a profit to the 
water carrier and a long haul to the railroads. There was a 
time before the Civil War when cotton moved ‘in this direction 
and when Pittsburgh itself had cotton mills, This movement 
can, I assure you, be restored with profit to all concerned—to 
the cotton grower, to the water and rail carriers, and to the 
mill operators and their employees in ‘the Eastern and New 
England States. Consideration of a movement of this kind 
has already been taken up by important interests engaged in 
wer ‘traffic, An additional incentive is the fact that during 
the past ‘year or two.experiments have proven that it is possible 
to grow cotton in southern IIImois and other Northern States 
bordering on the rivers which hitherto were considered above 
the Cotton Belt. With the movement of cotton growing north- 
ward and the development of the Ohio. River into an all-year 
transportation facility, I venture to predict that the day is not 
far distant when a tremendous, volume of cotton will move 
northward and eastward by river and rail. 

A recent shipment of, Indianapolis canned pork and beans, 
consisting of nearly 40 freight-car loads, was made by river 
from Cairo, Ill., to New Orleans and thence by freighter through 
the Panama Canal to the Pacific coast, twice the distance of 
rail shipping, yet effected at an appreciable saving in trans- 
portation costs. 

‘USE OF RIVERS SAVE IN FREIGHT 


A heavy tonnage of sugar, sugar products, and molasses came 

north on the Mississippi aud Obio Rivers the latter part of 
April this year trom New Orleans to Pittsburgh, a distance by 
river of 2,000 miles, at very appreciable savings in freight costs 
to both shipper and aeceiver, 

A self-propelled: barge of the Mississippi-Warrior service 
recently, came up the Ohio to Louisville, Ky., and loaded 2,000 
tons of bathtubs and plumbing fixtures from a manufacturer 
there, which, were transported by river to New Orleans for 
distribution by rail and for export to South American ports, 
as well as for transshipment in vessels to Pacific coast points. 

Gasoline distilled in California will shortly be arriving in 
Pittsburgh dn tank barges filled from tank steamers in New 
Orleans Harbor, and be distributed out of Pittsburgh by tank 
ara and trucks to service stations through the tri-State. ter- 
ritory. 

Steel pipe, nails, farm fence, tin plate, structural shapes, and 
other products of Pittsburgh mills used on the farms and oil 
fields of the South and Southwest are now regularly moving 
out of Pittsburgh on the Ohio in tows of steel barges carrying 
a total of 5,000 to 10,000 tons each, to Louisville, Bvansville, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and ‘New Orleans. At these cities these 
products are transferred to rail and distributed far imland. 
There have been tows ‘of steel whose cargoes traveled a thou- 
sand miles by river and another thousand ‘by ‘rail, being dis- 
tributed to customers at interior points m 12 or 13 States. 

The ‘first large manufacturer to adopt this sysem for distri- 
bution to customers was the Jones & Laughlin Steél Corpora- 
tion, of Pittsburgh. The twentieth down-river shipment of 
hundreds of carloads of steel went south in March lu especially 
designed barges with ‘one of their own fleet of several steam- 
boats, Jones & Laughlin adopted this delivery system about 
two years ago, and since then has been followed by most of 
the other large steel companies. 

Uncle Sam himself owns and operates. the largest of these 
services. It is the Mississippi-Warrior service, established 
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during the wax -- a auxiliary to rail transportation, and now 
operating at a profit as a common carrier between St. Louis 
and New Orleans. Last year it transported 595,116 tons of 
freight at an aggregate freight saving of nearly $900,000 to 
the shippers and receivers, and through them to the public. 


TOWS ON THA MISSISSIPPI 


A record for tonnage handled in a single tow on the Missis- 
sippi River was recently set up by the Federal barge line 
steamer Memphis, which brought more than 15,000 tons from 
Cairo* to: New Orleans in 10 steel barges, the distance being 
approximately a thousand miles. It would have required 400 
freight cars to transport this same tonnage, which would have 
made about 7 or 8 trains of the average mixed-train 
length and would have employed 25 or 80 locomotives and 
train erews. 

All this work was done in a single easy movement on the 
bread and powerful current of the Father of Waters with one 
towboat and its crew, Such a movement of freight by river in 


the old packet-boat days would have required not less than 12) 


or 15 steamboats: Included in the cargo were 19 carloads of 
glucose for export to London and Liverpool, 211 bales of cotton, 
420 hogshead of tobacco, 52 carloads of miscellaneous merchan- 
dise, and more than 400,000 bushels of grain, mostly corn. The 
grain weighed 11,633 tons. 

The time made in river suppa g is said to surpass that dv- 
ernged by rail A Carnegie Steel Co, tow of ten 1,000-ton 
barges loaded with steel recently made the run of 2,000 miles 
to New Orleans at an average rate of better than 150 miles a 
day. A Jones & Laughlin tow last fall made the thousand-mile 
run to Cairo, where the Ohio flows into the Mississippi, at an 
average rate of better than 200 miles a day. 

Tt is a well-known fact that water transportation is cheaper 
than railroid transportation. It is impossible to indicate the 
exact, savings, because the rates for water-borne transportation 
are not fixed in the same manner as the railroads äre, except in 
the single instance of the MissiSsippi-Warrior service. I am 
quoting from an advertisement occurring on page 12 of ihe 
March issue of the Mississipp! Valley Magazine. relating to the 
claims made for saving by water-borne transportation: 

The value of river navigation in bringing lower freight rates bas been 
significant. 
which for several years has been operated by the Government in con- 
nection with the Mississippi-Warrior service, had carried a total of 


nearly 1,750,000 tons of freight, at 4 cost te shippers of slightly more) 


than $7,000,000. The Government's barge line experiment since it was 

established in 1918 has actunlly saved in freight charges to the shippers 

the sum of nearly $9,000,000; and this does not take into account the 

millions of dollars the shippers have saved on freight shipped by rail at 

potential water rates made by the railroads to meet water competition. 
SAVINGS BY THW BANGE LINE 


Below are given a few illustrations of recent freight savings on com- 
modity shipments via the barge line. ‘These examples have been se- 
lected to show the diversity of tonnage handled and the substantial 
savings accruing to the shippers taking advantage of this more eco- 
nomical system of transportation. 

Nine thousand tons steel tank plates, Chicago to California—freight 
savings, 511,700. 

Three hundred toms planos, Rockford, II., to Pacifie coast freight 
savings, $1,500. 

Four hundred tons malted miik, Raeine, Wis, to Memphts-New Or- 
leans—freight savings $1,780. 

Two thousand tons agricultural implements; Chicago to New Or- 
leaus—freight savings, $3,200. 

Two hundred and fifty tons refrigerators, Muskegon, Mich., to New 
Orleans—treight savings, $920. 

Six hundred tons condensed milk, Reedsbutg, Wis, to New Orleans; 
freight savings, $1,230. 

Thirteen thousand six hundred and seventy-three tons ore concen- 
trates, East St. Louis, III., to New Orleans; freight savings, $16,407.69. 

Eighty-one thousand five hundred and ten tons bauxite ore, New Or- 
leans to East St. Louis, Ill; freight savings, $122,263. 

Rubber rings, St. Louis to Pacific coast; freight sayings, $4,000, 

Thirty-four carloads canned goods, Indianapolis to San Francisco; 
freight savings, $1,638. 

One hundred and twenty-seven thousand five hundred and twelve tons 
sugar, New Orleans to Central Westerm States; freight savings, 
$267,775.20; 

Two hundred and eighteen thousand six hundred and thirty-one tons 
wheat and corn, Western States to New Orleans; freight savings, 
$254,220.30. 

One million three hundred and sixty-four thousand seven hundred and 
seven bushels. wheat, Western States te New Orleans; freight savings, 
$53,228.50. 
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At the present time water-transportation service is not de- 
pendable, and various elemerits arise from time to time entering 
into the cost of transportation. Thus, when conditions in the 
rivers are favorable, the savings are great. When conditions in 
the rivers are unfavorable, the savings are not so great. In 
fact, during periods of low water or floods in the rivers, ship- 
ments by freight have been shown to have been accomplished at 
a positive loss. It should be borne in mind in connection with 
the plans to utilize the waterways of the Nation that in no 
sense is it proposed that such use will be to the detriment of the 
railroads, It is not the intention to take anything away from’ 
the railroads which they are properly equipped to handle. 
Water transportation must always be as a supplement to rail- 
road transportation: In other words, the waterways exist, and 
if properly developed will add an additional highway for the 
transportation of the freight of the Nation. 


PITTSBURGH A SHIPPING CENTER 


The importance of Pittsburgh as a shipping center can not be 
overestimated. One or two figures from official sources may: 
help to give a clearer idea of the tremendous importance of the 
rivers in the Pittsburgh district to industry and commerce. The 
United States Engineer's office in the Pittsburgh district Is au- 
thority for the following data: 


Products’ shipped on the rivers in the Pittsbutgh distriet in the 
calendar year 1921 totaled 17,353,782 tons; 1922, 18,211,902 tons; 
1928, 28,294,000 tons. The increase of 1923 over 1922 is almost 10, 
000,000 tons. 

Tue tonnage of the three rivers converging at Pittsburgh for 1928 
was as follows: Monongahela, 23,500,000 tons; Allegheny, 4,613,000 
tons; Ohio, 7,286,000 tons. This makes a total of 35,459,000 tons. 


The difference between this figure and the total tonnage figure 
given for the district is due to the fact that part of the same 
tonnage is handled by more than one of the three rivers, 

The tonnage of the Pittsburgh district in 1928 exceeded the 
tonnage of the Panama Canal by 3,178,455 tons, and exceeded 
that of the Suez Canal by 5,457,000 tons. The Monongahela 
River alone handled about 1,600,000 tons lesa: than the Panama 
Canal and 783,000 more than the Suez Canal, 

In this connection I wish to point out the significant fact that 
the only completed waterway in the Mississippi Basin is the 
Monongahela River, which arises in the southeast among the 
Appalachian Mountains and flews into the Ohio at Pittsburgh, 
and that this is the river whose annual tonnage is nearly as 
great as that of the Panama Canal and greater than that of Suez. 
Its tonnage is nearly twenty times greater than the far-famed 
Manchester Canal, and it is safe to say that there is no other. 
watercourse in the world and mighty few harbors comparable 
with it in tonnage of traffic. The natural question, therefore, 
is: What might develop on the Ohio, Mississippi, and some of 
their principal tributaries if their channels were ever completed 
for year around transport service like the Menongahela? 

Because ef three floods experienced during the first quarter 
of 1924, the tonnage fell behind that for the same period of 1923 
by abeut 200,000 tons. During the first quarter of 1924 the 
average daily tonnage on fhe three rivers was about 52,000 
tons, This daily average was reduced while the three floods 
were being experienced te 12,000 tons, 19,000 tons, and 20,000 
tons. 


BETTER WATER TRANSPORT. SERVICE 


With this tremendous tonnage thus indicated, to be handled 
annnally and with g like the same rate of inetease 
showing from year to year for the next several years as for 
the last two years, it Is self-evident why Pittsburgh fs vitally 
interested in any project which looks to insuring better water- 
transport service. 

If tonnage were the basis for computing the importance of a 

port, Pittsburgh would be entitled to rank in seeond placa 
‘Tonnage figures of the United States show New York Harbor 
S exceeding the Pittsburgh district waters in traffic ton- 
nage. The harbors of Philadelphia, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
and Boston are each reported as moving from 3,000,000 to 10. 
000,000 of tons less freight than the Pittsburgh district totals 
for a given year. 

In March, 1924, there was established a barge service be- 
tween Memphis and St. Paul and Minneapolis, small, seif- 
propelled barges being employed.. They are operated by the 
River Transit Co., St. Paul, and are the first through move- 
ment of river carriers to the Twin Cities since the palmy river 
days preceding the Civil War. The distance is about 1.200 
miles, or the same as between Pittsburgh and Memphis. 

Another service lately established is between Nashville, 
Tenn., on the Cumberland River, and St. Louis, on the Missis- 
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sippi, via the Ohio River from near Paducah, Ky., to Cairo, 
III. This line is about 900 miles long. 

There has also recently been opened up a freight service out 
of New Orleans to points on the Ouachita and Red Rivers, a 
distance of approximately 700 miles. Two big oil companies 
have just begun to use the rivers. 

Other similar services are springing up all along the 6,000 
miles of navigable streams in the vast Mississippi Basin, and 
it is freely predicted that if these rivers were made navigable 
all the year around the traffic upon them would grow to enor- 
mous proportions and lead to an industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial development in their valleys which would be un- 
precedented. 


ADEQUATE TERMINALS REQUIRED 


In considering water freight routed on the rivers, the most 
important factor to insure success, next to channel, of course, is 
the establishment of adequate terminals. Many a project to 
utilize the rivers has failed because the costs of loading into 
and out of barges was so excessively high and had to be accom- 
plished under such slow and discouraging conditions that the 

- utilization of the river as a freight route was abandoned, To- 
day, under the modern plan of using barges and steamboats 
like freight cars and locomotives, the importance of efficient, 
low-cost, and speedy terminal equipment is of the first magni- 
tude. Many of the larger cities in the Mississippi and Ohio 
Valley have recognized this fact and have installed modern 
terminals which are able to handle freight to great advantage, 

The city of Memphis, for instance, has Invested more than 
$2,000,000 in rail and river terminals and has the latest and 
most modern of any on the rivers. The Memphis terminals 
include not only unloading facilities but freight-car classifica- 
tion yards back from the river, locomotive switching engines, 
storage building, and a general layout that would make many 
a railroad envious. St. Louis likewise has a modern terminal 
plant—three of them, in fact—and so have Cairo, Vicksburg, 
Helena, Baton Rouge, and, of course, New Orleans. Louisville 
and Cincinnafi are in course of establishing modern interchange 
terminals, and some of the smaller cities on the Ohio already 
have fairly good installations in operation. 

There are two handlings of commodities encountered in rail- 
and-river shipping not encountered in all-rail; these are the 
transfer from car or truck to barge at point of origin and from 
barge to car or truck at the end of the river haul. If the cost 
per ton or per pound of these two operations is high it can 
very well consume all the money saved by river transport. 

Some of the steel from Pittsburgh has been handled at these 
modern down-river terminals for as low as 15 cents a ton net 
cost. I am told that in general the river-shipping interests are 
satisfied if transfer can be made for not over 50 cents at a 
terminal. : 

The Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Oò. has recently 
shipped 58 carloads of bathtubs and plumbing fixtures all-water 
route from Louisville, Ky., to New Orleans and Pacific coast 
points. The shipment was made in the self-propelled barge 
Birmingham, of the Mississippi-Warrior service, which went 
up the Ohio to Louisville for the purpose, the first time this 
service has gone into the Ohio. Fifty-eight carloads would 
constitute a full train, yet all was conveyed in the one barge. 
There was a large saving in freight, although the western mer- 
chandise was transferred at New Orleans to steamship for 
transport through the Panama Canal to the Pacific coast, the 
distance being about twice as far by water as by rail across the 
country. The barge Birmingham averaged a hundred miles a 
day down river. The average daily movement of freight in 
railroad cars is about half that. 


FUTURE WATER SUPPLY A FACTOR 


In addition to the navigation feature, the Allegheny, Monon- 
gahela, and Ohio Rivers are extensively used as a source of 
water supply for domestic and industrial purposes. Their 
waters are dangerously polluted with the sewage of the thickly 
populated valleys and impregnated with mine drainage and man- 
ufacturing wastes. The acidity of the water corrodes boilers 
and considerably shortens the life of exposed iron and steel 
parts of boats and on the locks of the navigation dams. This 
quality, as well as the hardness of the water, requires its treat- 
ment in water-softening plants before use for steaming purposes, 
At certain times of the year the hardness is sufficiently marked 
to be objectionable in water used for domestic supply. 

An increase in the low-water flow of the rivers by releasing 
water from the reservoirs during the dry season would very 
greatly improve these conditions and effect an estimated annual 
saving of about $600,000, or, at 5 per cent, the interest on 
$12,000,000. At the same time the possibility of a nuisance 
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from too great a concentration of sewage in the rivers at Pitts- 
burgh would be removed far into the future. 

There is also a close relation between storage reservoirs and 
water power. There are a number of places, particularly in 
the drainage area of the Monongahela River, where steep slopes 
in the channels of the principal tributaries occur below the sites 
of some of the large storage reservoirs that are proposed. At 
such points a uniform low-water flow of many times the present 
minimum would be assured and power development of consid- 
erable magnitude would become feasible. If the storage reser- 
voirs as designed for flood control should be enlarged to maxi- 
mum capacity, a large amount of additional power would thus 
be made available. Private interests have already located 
power dams in the streams affecting floods at Pittsburgh. 

The flood commission, in addition to spending $124,000 for a 
survey, has spent over $100,000 in its constructive campaign 
looking toward the carrying into effect of its plans. The city 
of Pittsburgh has spent several million dollars in the raising 
of streets to get them out of the flood danger. The erection of 
the wharf, while proposed by the flood commission, is being 
seriously discussed at the present time, and it is likely that a 
bond issue will be submitted to the people shortly in an amount 
sufficient to erect this construction. 


RIVERS CAN BE CONTROLLED 


The engineers of the flood commission have proven beyond all 
doubt that the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers can be con- 
trolled through the construction and operation of storage reser- 
voirs. Their plans have been examined by the engineers of the 
United States Army and declared to be practicable. The A 
engineers have recommended that the detailed survey provid 
in this measure be made without delay. The National Water 
ways Commission, which cume into existence following a series 
of disastrous floods all over the country, approved of the plan 
and recommended its adoption. 

Acting upon a suggestion contained in the flood control act 
of March 1, 1917, which indicated a basis of cooperation between 
the United States Government and the local interests, the flood 
commission secured the enactment of a bill by the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, under which the sum of $25,000 is contributed 
to the survey proposed herein. This is one of the very few cases 
on record where a State has indicated its willingness to defray 
part of the expenses of the Federal Government in surveys of 
this kind. 

It is the claim of those who have studied this question that the 
Ohio River can be controlled. It is a well-known fact that most 
of the Mississippi floods come from this river. The plan, as 
proposed in Pittsburgh, has been fully demonstrated in the 
Miami Valley following the great flood at Dayton in 1913. 
The people of that community made an intensive study of the 
situation, and arrived at practically the same conclusion that 
the flood commission’s engineers arrived at, namely, construc- 
tion of storage reservoirs. The Dayton reservoirs have since 
been constructed and are now in successful operation. 

The subject of control of floods is by no means a new one so 
fur as the Federal Government is concerned. The records show 
that in the case of the Mississippi River alone Congress has 
appropriated millions of dollars for flood protection, examina- 
tions, and surveys, and in expenses of commissions in connection 
with flood problems. Additional millions have been expended 
for flood relief. 

The first act of Congress on record in connection with the 
improvement of the Mississippi is that of February 20, 1811. 
By the act of February 5, 1819, Congress began the appropriation 
of moneys for surveys and the creation of commissions to study 
the general question of floods. The act of February 21, 1871, 
is the first of record passed by Congress for flood protection 
on the Mississippi. .Congress began with the act of May 13, 
1874, to appropriate moneys for the relief of flood sufferers. 
Similar acts for all four purposes have been passed from time 
to time down to the present, 


TURN FLOODS INTO BENEFITS 


The point about all of this legislation is that moneys spent 
by the Federal Government for flood protection, examination, 
commissions, and for the relief of fiood sufferers could have been 
properly spent to prevent floods and to construct reservoirs 
whereby the flood waters, instead of doing damage, would have 
been put to some beneficial use. 

A careful study of Pittsburgh floods, covering a long period, 
showed that there is an average annual loss in that district 
of over $1,000,000, mostly due to ordinary floods. The National 
Waterways Commission estimated that there is an average annual 
loss from floods in the Ohio Valley of over $100,000,000. The pre- 
yention of floods at Pittsburgh will not only remove the possi- 
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bility of loss from that district but also reduce the annyal loss 
in the entire Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. 
That the Federal Government has indicated its interest in 
the general subject of flood prevention is evidenced in the report 
of the National Waterways Commission, Senate Document No, 
469, Sixty-second Congress, second session, This commission 
was created by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1900, and 
its report was issued in March, 1912. This commission was 
composed of Senators Theodore D. Burton, Ohio, chairman; 
Jacob H. Gallinger, New Hampshire, vice chairman; Samuel 
H. Piles, Washington; William Alden Smith, Michigan; F. M. 
Simmons, North Carolina; James P. Clarke, Arkansas; William 
Lorimer, Illinois; and Representatives D. S. Alexander, New 
York; Frederick C, Stevens, Minnesota; Irving P. Wanger, 
Pennsylvania; Stephen M, Sparkman, Florida; John A. Moon, 
Tennessee. On pages 23, 24, and 25 of the report of the 
National Waterways Commission the following occurs: 


In recent years the utilization of storage reservoirs to prevent floods 
has been strongly advocated in this country and their benefits for cer- 
tain streams carefully studied, but as yet none bas been constructed 
primarily for this purpose. In some cases, however, reservoirs Intended 
for other purposes. bave incidentally been operated so as to aid in 
preventing floods. This has been especially true of the reservoir built 
for irrigation purposes at the headwaters of Salt River in Arizona, 

A reservoir system intended for flood prevention should be more 
extensive than where imtended primarily to benefit navigation or the 
development of water power. This is due to the fact that floods are 
caused by the combination of many factors, and these combinations 
are never twice alike, A stream may exercise an important influence 
on the flood peak at one time and have little or no appreciable influence 
at another, For example, in the Ohio River flood of March 22, 1905, 
the upper Allegheny and its tributaries, the Clarion and French Creek, 
were the principal contributors, while in the flood ef March, 1907, 
they had little \effeet on the flood peak. The influence of a stream 
in a particular instance is not known until the fleod is over. It 
depends upon the amount of precipitation in its watershed and upon 
various other factors which affeet the time when dts flood waters 
are emptied inte the main stream. This makes it necessary to control 
a considerable proportion ef the run-off on almost every important 
stream in a river basin in order to be sure of adequate protection. 


SEVERAL USES FOR RESERVOIRS 


It Is perfectly possible to operate a reservoir system if its capacity 
is sufficient so as to benefit navigation, develop power, and prevent 
floods. But in such a case its utility for any one of these purposes is 
necessarily diminished. To obtain the maximum effectiveness for flood 
prevention, the reservoirs should be lowered as soon as possible after a 
heavy rain sufficjently to afford storage capacity to catch the water 
from the next storm. This means less pcwer development and less 
benefit to navigation. It is quite possible that reservoirs operated 
solely for flood prevention would be found practically empty during the 
summer months when the water which had been released earlier was 
needed for increasing the flow of streams. If reservoits are operated 
primarily for navigation, they are filled during the rainy season and 
the water is held until needed during the summer months. If after 
they are filled a heavy rain should come, they would not be in a iposi- 
tion to catch and hold any of it, ard therefore could exercise no in- 
fluence upon the flood level. 

A plan for avoiding this diffeulty has been suggested by Mr. M, O. 
Leighton, of the Geological Survey. A reservoir system intended for 
food prevention and also for siding navigation should have a twofold 
capacity, It should have permanent storage in order to keep the suw- 
mer flow as uniform as possible and, in addition, it should have an ex- 
cess eapacity equivalent to the maximum flood run-off in order to take 
care of the largest floods. Such a plan has been advoeated by the 
Water Supply Commission of New York State in the ease of a proposed 
reservoir on the Genesee River. The proposed dam would be 152 feet 
in height. The frst: 32 feat of water would be held permanently or 
for very infrequent use. The next 45 feet of water would be held in 
storage until needed to compensate low-water conditions in dry seasons. 
The next 65 feet would be used for new, power development and to in- 
crease the eapacity of the power plants already established along the 
river. Ot the -remainivg 20 feet of reservoir capacity 15 feet would be 
used for flood eatchment and 5 feet would be held in reserve for ex- 
treme floods, The water caught in flood periods would be released as 
soon as the condition of the river below permitted, to the point of 
permanent storage, leaving the reservoir ready for the next food, 
while the water stored for navigation, purposes would be held until the 
summer months, 

PUBLIC AUTHORITY MUST OPDRATR 


A reservoir system, in order to be utilized simultaneously for flood 
prevention, alding navigation, and power development, must be con- 
trolled or operated by some public authority, 
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There is praetleally a unanimity of opinion that reservoirs can 
accomplish the purpese for which they are intended, providing that 
they have sufficient capaeity. The main criticism has always been 
that the cost of construeting such a system would be prohibi- 
tive. This criticism, however, becomes less applicable as the country 
develops and greater benefits can be obtalned from the proper improve- 
ment and control of streams. 

‘Thus far the improvement of rivers in this country, except in ‘the 
arid regions, has been almost solely for the purpose of navigation. 
The other purposes have been almost entirely disregarded. The posi- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers, who have supervision over river 
improvements, has been that an increased depth of a stream fot 
navigation could be secured much more cheaply by the use of dams, 
diverting walls, and other devices than by constructing reservoirs at 
headwaters, and in this view ‘the engineers have in general been 
right, particularly when it is recalled that the existing or prospective 
commerce on few of our streams has justified extensive expenditures 
for this purpose, and only on a comparatively few streams do suit- 
able reservoir sites exist. When, however, the improyement of a 
stream is considered from the standpoint of all its beneficial uges, 
as well as the prevention of damage by floods, the policy of con- 
structing reservoirs may become, in particular cases, more feasible. 
The combined benefits from flood prevention, from additional power 
development, and from a more uniform flow of the stream may war- 
rant the adoption of a system of reservoirs which, if Intended for 
any one of these purposes alone, would not be practicable. 

The commission has given special consideration to the feasibility 
of constructing reservoirs on the tributaries of the Ohio River. From 
the information obtained it appears that such a plan has greater 
prospects of success here than in any other part of the United States, 
The damages caused by frequent floods in the Ohio Valley are enor- 
mous. In the second place, investigations show that a large pum- 
ber of unusually good reservoir sites exist on the principal tributaries. 
Thirdly, the Qhio and Monongahela Rivers haye a larger traffic than 
any other rivers in the United States and the Government is now 
spending more than $60,000,000 to secure a 9-foot navigation from 
Pittsburgh to Cairo. s 

It is quite possible tbat when the commerce of the Ohio becomes 
greater there may not be water enough during dry seasons to properly 
operate the locks whieh are being constructed. Such has already been 
the case on the Monongahela, where it has sometimes been found 
necessary to empty the upper pools in order to obtain sufficient water 
to make the lockages in the lower pools. Fourthly, the great indus- 
trial region around Pittsburgh would doubtless offer a profitable market 
for water power ‘that might be generated in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a reservoir system. Finally, because of extensive investi- 
gations, more is known about the reservoir possibilities of this river 
basin than of any other. 


PLANS THOROUGHLY INYESTIGATED 


The plan of impounding reservoirs on the tributaries of the Ohlo to 
prevent floods and improve navigation was pointed out by Mr. M. 0. 
Leighton in his report to the Inland Waterways Commission in 1908. 
Since that time the subject has been thoroughly investigated by the 
Flood Commission of Pittsburgh, which will soon publish an exhaustive 
report. This commission, composed of prominent engineers, examined 
in detail 43 reservoir gites on the Allegheny, Monongahela, and their 
tributaries, with special reference to the prevention of damage from 
floods at Pittsburgh. They recommend the adoption of a system com- 
posed of 17 reservoirs, costing $21,672,000. 


The findings of the National Waterways Commission are set 
forth.on pages 26 and 27 of the report, as follows: 


After careful consideration of the problem of utilizing storage roser- 

voirs for flood prevention, the commission has arrived at the following 
conclusions ; 
_ 1, As the country develops, the necessity for controlling floods becomes 
of greater importance, both in respect to improved property in thickly 
populated districts and to valuable unimproved lands whieh are needed 
for agricultural or manufacturing purposes. Losses from floods are 
not confined alone to the destruction or damage of property, but also 
result from the inability to utilize large areas threatened by floods. 
In the case of many streams the adoption of some means of flood pre- 
vention has already become most urgent, because of the constantly in- 
creasing losses due to floods. 

2. The use of storage reservoirs as a means of controlling floods, 
although expensive, becomes more practicable where the value of prop- 
erty liable to damage is great and where the reservoirs can be used 
simultaneously for other beneficial purposes, such as power development 
and aiding mavigntion. The question of feasibility of storage reservoirs 
depends upon the relation between the cost of construction and tha 
benefits to be derived in each particular case, and the benefits increase 
rapidly as the country develops. The time has already come, especially 
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in the more thickly settled river valleys, when a stream must be con- | committee February 28, 1924, in support of which motion the under- 
sidered with a view both to minimizing its harmful influences and to signed Members of the House of Representatives affix their signatures, 


securing the maximum benefit from all its uses. 

3. The lack of adequate information makes it impossible for the com- 
mission to specify on what streams the construction of reservoirs would 
result in benefits commensurate with the cost. In most cases little is 
known concerning stream flow and the physical conditions causing 
floods, or whether there exist reservoir sites suitable to afford the neces- 

» sary relief. The extent of damages caused by floods on different streams 
has not, as a rule, been accurately determined, nor bave investigations 
been made to ascertain the relation of the cost to the benefits that would 
be derived from the construction of reservoir systems, The commission 
is of the opinion that each case must be considered on its merits, after 
a thorough investigation of all the facts, and strongly urges the neces- 
sity of careful studies, such as the one recently made by the Flood 
Commission of Pittsburgh, 


On page 82 of its report the commission states: 
WATER GREAT NATIONAL ASSET 


* In providing for the future development of the country, consideration 
must be given to the fact that water as well as land is an asset which 
makes up an integral part of our natural wealth. Waters must ulti- 
mately be utilized not merely for navigation but also for irrigation and 
for power when available for these purposes; also all practicable means 
must be used for their clarification and for the prevention of floods and 
droughts. 

It is desirable that whenever navigation is improved the most careful 
attention be given to these other associated objects. and while it is not 
the opinion of the commission that waterway improvements for the 
development of navigation should be deferred until a comprehensive 
and final plan for the utilization of waters can be devised, on the other 
hand subjects pertaining to the control and most beneficial utilization 
of water should at all times be considered, and improvements looking 
to the promotion of navigation should as far as possible harmonize 
with the general uses and beneficial control of waters. All reasonable 
means for the prevention of floods should be utilized. Water when 
uncontrolled becomes a most destructive agency. 


The next step necessary in the solution of this important 
problem is the making of the survey provided in the bill under 
discussion. After this survey is completed, legislation will be 
introduced in Congress to provide for the construction of flood- 
prevention works. This legislation will provide an apportion- 
ment of the cost among the Nation, the State of Pennsylvania, 
and the local interests particularly and specially benefited by 
the regulation of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers. The 
Federal Government will be asked to provide only that propor- 
tion of the total sum required based upon the Federal interests 
involved. The balance will be provided by the other two inter- 
ests. Pittsburgh already has evidenced its willingness to do its 
share by spending about $250,000 on this project up to its pres- 
ent stage. The State of Pennsylvania already has appropriated 
$25,000 to pay half of the sum necessary for the survey now 
under discussion. The Federal Government should do its share 
toward solving this important interstate problem, 

The time has come for us to make a radical change in our 
national policy. We must cease spending money on flood dam- 
age and for flood sufferers; we must stop floods at their source, 
One-tenth of all the moneys spent because of floods after they 
had occurred, would have been ample to have constructed all 
the corrective works required to prevent them, We used to spend 
millions for the relief of cholera and yellow-fever victims, and 
then decided to eradicate the Stegomyia mosquito, which caused 
the infection. So it must be with floods. An ounce of flood 
prevention will be worth a pound of flood relief after the dam- 
age has been done. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o’clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, April 22, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTED 


APRIL 15, 1924. 
To THE CLERK OF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES : 


Pursuant to clause 4 of Rule XXVII, I, ALBEN W. BARKLEY, move to 
discharge the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7358) entitled “A bill to provide for 
the expeditious and prompt settlement, mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration of disputes between carriers and their employees and sub- 
ordinate officials, and for other purposes,” which was referred to said 


to wit: 

Alben W. Barkley, Tom D. McKeown, Edgar Howard, W. B. 
Oliver, O. J. Kyale, Samuel E. Cook, James O'Connor, 
D. H. Kincheloe, Elton Watkins, Ralph Gilbert, James 
A. Frear, Arthur H. Greenwood, W. F. Stevenson, John 
McSweeney, Edward E. Browne, W. D. Boles, J. D. 
Beck, Roy O. Woodruff, A. C. Shallenberger, C. R. 
Davis, Geo. J. Schneider, W, W. Hastings, W. D. 
Upshaw, W. A. Oldfield, Percy E. Quin, E. B. Howard, 
J. Alfred Taylor, Victor L. Berger, Carl Hayden, C. B. 
Hudspeth, F. B. Swank, Chas. I. Stengle, Frank R, 
Reid, Ralph F. Lozier, J. W. Collier, John J. Casey, 
C. D. Carter, W. W. Arnold, Fred M. Vinson, W. M. 
Morgan, Jobn C. Schafer, Lister Hill, T. A. Doyle, 
Jas. M, Mead, Scott Wolff, Sam B. Hill, Frank C, 
Sites, Geo. W. Johnson, R. E. L. Allen, George Huddle- 
ston, W. A. Ayres, Charles A. Mooney, Wm. M. Croll, 
Mell G. Underwood, Edward J. King, Ross A. Collins, 
T. Webber Wilson, Hubert H. Peavey, Knud Wefald, 
John M. Nelson, Clarence Cannon, Oscar E. Keller, 
J. H. Sinclair, Daniel F, Minahan, Walter F. Line- 
berger, Florian Lampert, Stanley H. Kunz, Ed. B. 
Almon, John E. Raker, A. J. Sabath, John H. Morehead, 
Joseph W. Byrns, A. H. Gasque, John M. Evans, Gor- 
don Browning, W. Frank James, J. E. Rankin, R. Lee 
Moore, J. F. Fulbright, Elmer Thomas, M. A. Romjue, 
Sam. C. Major, Henry T. Rainey, Royal H. Weller, 
Hubert F. Fisher, R. Y. Thomas, jr., Miles C. Allgood, 
Frank Clague, C. C. Dickinson, William P. Connery, jr., 
C. II. Brand, Lamar Jeffers, M. C. Garber, Edward 
Voigt, J. L. Milligan, Tilman B. Parks, Heartsill Ragon, 
H. W. Cummings, C. R. Crisp, Frank Gardner, W. C. 
Lankford, S. F. Glatfelter, Everett Kent, Thos. L. 
Rubey, Henry E. Barbour, William E. Wilson, J. B. 
Reed, Edw’d W. Pou, Guinn Williams, 8. D. Me- 
Reynolds, W. C. Salmon, W. B. Bankhead, R. Walton 
Moore, H. S. G. Tucker, Jeremiah E. O'Connell, Mae E. 
Nolan, Chas. L. Richards, Jeff Busby, John N. Sandlin, 
Henry Allen Cooper, Jos. W. Morris, Harry C. Can- 
field, Frank Park, Zebulon Weaver, Anthony J. Griffin, 
M. Clyde Kelly, P. B. O'Sullivan, Willis G. Sears, Carl 
Vinson, Meyer Jacobstein, Gordon Lee, Guy E. Camp- 
bell, Cordell Hull, J. Earl Major, H. L. Lyon, D. J. 
O'Connell, Charles F. X. O’Brien, Emanuel Celler, John 
J. Kindred, John J. O'Connor, Robert Crosser, Thos. H. 
Cullen, J. M, Hooker, H, P. Fulmer, George W. Lindsay, 
Ben Johnson, Sol Bloom, C. A. Woodrum, Geo. Peery, 
R. L. Doughton, A. J. Montague, Morgan G. Sanders, 
John F. Carew, F. LaGuardia. 

This motion entered upon the Journal, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp with signatures thereto, and referred to the Calendar of Mo- 
tions to Discharge Committees April 21, 1924. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 8308. A bill authorizing the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey to make seismological investigations, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 540). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
8524. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act for the regula- 
tion of the practice of dentistry in the District of Columbia, and 
for the protection of the people from empiricism in relation 
thereto,” approved June 6, 1892, and acts amendatory thereof; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 541). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. YATES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 7523. A bill 
designating the State of New Mexico as a judicial district, 
fixing the time and place for holding terms of court therein, 
and for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 542). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3477. A bill for the relief of J. B. Porter; with amendments 
(Bene No. 543). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8444) 
granting an increase of pension to Hannah Wiles, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 8810) to repeal schedule 5 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide revenue, to regulate com- 
merce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved September 21, 
1922, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8811) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. to con- 
struct bridges across the White River in Prairié County, State 
of Arkansas; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 8812) to provide for the 
purchase and acquirement by the United States of certain lands 
within the Superior National Forest, and certain other lands 
within the counties of Cook, Lake, and St. Louis, which lie 
north of Township 60 north, and between range 4 east of the 
fourth principal meridian and range 22 west of the fourth 
principal meridian, in the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R, 8818) to amend section 101 
of chapter 5 of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 8814) declaring an emergency 
with respect to foreign commerce in wheat, stabilizing the price 
thereof, creating the United States Wheat Corporation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROWNE of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 8815) to pro- 
vide for the erection and equipment of a Federal building at 
Princeton, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 8816) to amend the na- 
tional prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8817) making an 
appropriation for the payment of special assessment for paving, 
curbing, and guttering of Lock Avenue, Louisa, Ky., adjacent 
to real estate owned by the United States and occupied by the 
Government Lock No. 3; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8818) making an appropriation for the 
paving, curbing, and guttering of Webster Street, Oakland 
Avenue, and Alley No. 4, Catlettsburg, Ky., adjacent to real 
estate owned by the United States; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RORTHR:; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 248) to pro- 
vide for the remission of further payments of the annual in- 
stallments of the Chinese indemnity; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res, 249) to authorize certain 
officers of the United States Marine Corps to accept from the 
Republic of Haiti “The medal for distinguished service”; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: Resolution (H. Res. 265) to pay the 
daughter of William S. McGinniss, late a bookkeeper of the 
House of Representatives, a sum equal to six months’ salary 
and $250 for funeral expenses; to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. HOLADAY: Resolution (H. Res. 266) to pay Ora 
I. Overhue, widow of William H. Overhue, late enrolling clerk 
of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to one year's 
salary and $250 for funeral expenses; to the Committee on 
Accounts, 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama, extending greetings to the President of 
Mexico, its congress, and the people, with best wishes for its 
peace, happiness, and development of its industrial life; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GABALDON: Memorial of the Philippine Legislature, 
expressing the gratitude of the Philippine Legislature for the 
introduction of the Cooper resolution and requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States for the prompt approval of said 
resolution; to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 8819) granting an increase of 
pension to Eugene Augustus Gosling; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8820) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna Louise Phelps; to the Committee on 
Pensions. ; j 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8821) granting a pension 
to Mary L. Danforth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 8822) granting 
a pension to Barbara Grant; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 8823) granting a pension to 
David H. Holliday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 8824) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine B. Bittle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8825) granting an increase of pension 
Catherine Hikes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 8826) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay a certain claim 
of Terrence L. McGee, of Somerset, County of Bristol, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, for damages caused to his wharf 
on or about August 4, 1923, by the United States lighthouse ship 
Pansy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 8827) granting a pension 
to Laura B. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 8828) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary P. Gourlay ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8829) granting an increase 
of pension to Theresa A. Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 8830) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet E. Gould; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8831) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeanette E. Ferris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRIS: A bill (H. R. 8832) granting an increase of 
pension to John G. Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 8833) granting a pension to 
William G. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 8834) granting an increase of 
pension to Florence A. Rathbun; to the Committee on Pensions. 


to 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2486. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of T. A. 
Brown, United States district attorney for the northern district 
of West Virginia, complaining of the official conduct of William 
E. Baker, judge of the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of West Virginia, praying that the subject 
of his complaint might be inquired into by Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2487. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of members of the Holy Name 
Society, in behalf of the letter carriers for increased pay; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2488. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petitions of the Ellington Almer 
Farmers’ Club, Caro, Mich., protesting against any increase in 
parcel-post and fourth-class postage rates; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2489. By the SPEAKER: Petition of 43 citizens of the town 
of Ware, Mass., for the passage of the Swing-Johnson bill pro- 
viding for the erection of the Boulder Canyon Dam and the con- 
trol of the Boulder Canyon project of the Colorado River; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

2490. By Mr. PERKINS: Petitions of J. Gaston Drew, Wa- 
naque, N. J., and 55 signers; Cassie M. Chapman, of Bogota, 
N. J., and 127 signers; Mrs. J. K. Overocker, of Hasbrouck 
Heights, and 148 signers; Mrs. V. Weingartner, of Hackensack, 
and 18 signers; Mrs. Jos. V. Stout, of Delaware, N. J., and 
14 signers; Mrs. Kate S. Gausmann, of Leonia, N. J., and 34 
signers; Mrs. F. A. Linaberry, of Vienna, N. J., and 72 signers; 
W. W. Thompson, of Englewood, N. J., and 22 signers; Carrie 
B, Ackerly, of Sussex, N. J., and 116 signers; Wm. Reynold, 
of Phillipsburg, N. J., and 22 signers; Joseph Breen, of Newton, 
N. J., and 59 signers; Irving E. Smith, of Oradell, N. J., and 
60 signers; Thomas H. Currie, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., and 
8 signers; Mrs. Charles Mannes, of Newton, N. J., and 43 
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signers; Mrs. Camille M. R. De Bow, of Bloomingdale, N. J., 
and 155 signers; Mrs. Eva N. Taylor, of Rutherford, N. J 
and 296 signers; Eliza M. Beck, of Hackettstown, N. J., and 
140 signers; Ola H. Roe, of Newten, N. J., and 143 signers; 
Percival Clow, of Ridgewood, N. J., and 51 signers; total signa- 
tures 1,578, all residents of the sixth congressional district of 
New Jersey, protesting against any modification of the Ped- 
eral prohibition act, and particularly opposed to any legisla- 
tion authorizing alcoliolic contents of 2.75 per cent in bev- 
erages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2401. By Mr. SITES: Petition of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphiers, Penpsylyapia System, Division No. 17, approximating 
5,000 voters of the State ef Pennsylvania, urging the early en- 
actment into law of the Howell-Barkley bill (S. 2646; H. R. 
7358), to provide for the expeditious and prompt settlement, 
medintion, conciliation; and arbitration of disputes between 
carriers and their employees and subordinate officials; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
Tunspay, April 22, 1924 
(Legislative duy of Monday, April 21, 1924) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The Secretary will call the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

‘The principal clerk called the roll, und the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


| Adams Ernst King Shipstead 

| Bayard Fernald Lodge Shortridge 
Berah Ferris MeCormick ‘Simmons 

| Brandegee Fess McKellar Smoot 

| Broussard Fietcher McKinley Spencer 
Bursum Frazier McLean Stanfield 
Cameron urge Mayfield Stephens 

| Capper Gerry oses Swanson 
Cnfuwuy Ginss Neely ‘Trammell 

Colt G Norbeck Underwood 
Copeland idale Oddie Wadswerth 
C 5 jarris Overman Walsh, Mass 

Curtis Varrison Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Atefim Rauguen arren 
‘Dial Howell Robinson Watson 

Din Johnson, Minn. Sh rd Weller 
Hdwards Jones, N. Mex. Shields Wills 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] is absent on account of illness. I 
Ask that the aimoeuncement may stand for the dax. 

TI was requested to announce that the Senator from Nebraska 
IMr. Norris], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], the Senator from 
Sonth Carolina [Mr. StrR, the Senator from Wyoming [ Mr. 
Kenpxick], and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rauston] are 
absent on business of the Senate. 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Brooxwarr], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wuerrer] are absent, at- 
tending a hearing before a special investigating committee of 
the Senate. 

_ Mr. ROBINSON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] is absent on account of a death in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-eight Senators have 
(apawered to their names. There is a quorum present, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
(fee, one of tts clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
‘the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the House to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) fer the relief of the drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico, and that the House had 
“receded from its amendment No. 4 to the said joint resolution. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 431. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Cumberland River in Montgomery County, 
Tenn. ; 

S. 2108. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Southern Railway Co. to maintain a bridge across the Ten- 
nesseé River, at Knoxville, in the county of Knox, State of 
‘Dennessee ; 

S. 2112. An act authorizing the Department of Agriculture 
to issue semimonthly cotton-crop reports and proyiding for 
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their publication simultaneously with the ginning reports of 
the Department of Commerce; 

S. 2786. An act authorizing use of Government buildings at 
Fort Crockett, Tex., for occupancy during State convention of 
Texas Shriners; and 

S. 2821. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the National McKinley Birthplace Memorial 
Association,” approved March 4, 1911. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2798) to authorize the leasing for mining purposes 
of unallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma, with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The also. announced that the House had passed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, severally, 
bhi, amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of tha 

8: 

S. 381. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled An 
act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 862) ; 

S. 1609, An act to fix the time for the terms of the United 
States District Court in the Western District of Virginia; 

S. 1704. An act for the relief of dispossessed allotted Indians 
of the Nisqually Reservation, Wash.; 

5.2902. An act authorizing the acquiring of Indian lands 
on the Fort Hal] Indian Reservation, in Idaho, for reservoir 

purposes in connection with the Minidoka irrigation project; 

S. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing the maintenanca 
by the United States of membership in the International Statis- 
tical Bureau at The Hague; 

S.J. Res. 77, Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
delegates to represent the United States at the seventh Pan 
American Sanitary Conference to be held at Habana, Cuba, 
in Noyember, 1924; and 

S. J. Res. 79. Joint resolution to provide for the representa- 
tion of the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American 
‘Committee on Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico 
City beginning March 27, 1924. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 21, An act to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 169, An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 78 of an act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,’ approved June 12, 1916,” 
‘and for other purposes; 

H. R. 656. An act to add certain lands to the Plumas and to 
the Lassen National Forests in California; E 

H. R. 704, An act to authorize the Court of Appeals for tha 
first circuit to hold sittings at San Juan, P. R.; 

H. R. 731. An act authorizing the Wichita and affiliated bands 
8 in Oklahoma to submit claims te the Court of 

TAS 

H. R. 4168. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
punish the unlawful breaking of seals of rallrond cars con- 
taining interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawfnl entering 
of such cars, the stealing of freight and express packages or 
baggage or articles in process of transportation in interstate 
Shipment, and the felonious asportation of such freight or 
express packages or baggage or articles therefrom into another 
district of the United States, and the felonious on or 
seen of the same,” approved February 18, 1918 (87 Stat. L. 
Pp. X; 

H. R. 4437. An act to quiet title to land in the municipality. 
of Flomaton, State of Alabama; 

H. R.4526. An act to incorporate the United States Blind 
Veterans of the World War; 

H. R. 4816. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to per- 
mit the city of Vicksburg, Miss., to construct and maintain 
water mains ‘on and under the ‘National Cemetery Road at 
Vicksburg, Miss. ; 

H. R. 5218; An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co. to construct a bridge 
across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at or near Nolan, 
= Mingo County, W. Va., to the Kentucky side, in Pike County, 

7 

H. R. 6207. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice all that portion of the Fort Leavenworth Military Reser- 
vation which lies in the State of Missouri, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

H. R. 6255. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to fssue its 
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bonds in any sum not to exceed $100,000 for the purpose of 
constructing a schoolhouse in said town and equipping the 
same,” approved February 7, 1920; 

H. R. 6298. An act to authorize the leasing for oil and gas 
mining purposes of unallotted lands on Indian reservations 
Hey by the proviso to section 3 of the act of February 28, 
1891; 

H. R. 6628. An act to change the name of Jewett Street west 
of Wisconsin Avenue to Cathedral Avenue; 

H. R. 6646. An act providing for the holding of the United 
States district and circuit courts at Durant, Okla. ; 

H. R. 6850. An act to authorize the incorporated town of Cor- 
dova, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $100,000 
for the purpose of constructing and equipping a public-school 
building in said town of Cordova, Alaska; 

H. R. 7079. An act prohibiting the importation of crude opium 
for the purpose of manufacturing heroin; 

H. R.7109. An act to authorize acquisition of unreserved pub- 
lic lands in the Columbia or Moses Reservation, State of Wash- 
ington, under acts of March 28, 1912, and March 3, 1877, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 7239. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
9 pay certain funds to various Wisconsin Pottawatomi In- 
dians ; 

H. R. 8070. An act authorizing preliminary examinations and 
1 of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 

oods; 

H. R. 8229. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River; 

H. R, 8262. An act to fix the compensation of officers and 
employees of the legislative branch of the Government; 

H. R. 8304. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
at or near One hundredth Street, in the city of Chicago, county 
of Cook, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 8366. An act to add certain lands to the Santiam Na- 
tional Forest; 

H. R. 8369. An act to extend the period in which relief may 
be granted accountable officers of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and for other purposes; 

H, J. Res. 231. Joint resolution directing a census to be taken 
of bales of cotton now held at various places; and 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. FESS presented a petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Toledo and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, praying 
for the passage of the so-called Dill bill (S. 2600) to amend 
section 1 of an act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate 
the acts respecting copyrights,” approved March 4, 1909, which 
was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Akron (Ohio) 
Bar Association, favoring the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for a board of tax appeals, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and to be entirely separate from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, such board to entertain appeals taken by taxpayers from 
decisions of the Treasury Department with respect to all 
questions arising under the revenue laws passed and effective 
since 1915, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Lodge No. 4, of 
the Pennsylvania System Fraternity, of Crestline, Ohio, pro- 
testing against the passage of legislation restricting the man- 
agement of railroad systems in the operation of their roads, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution of the City Commission of 
Sandusky, Ohio, protesting against the passage of the so-called 
Hull bill, or any similar legislation, seeking to divert a con- 
siderable volume of water from Lake Michigan into the Chi- 
eago Drainage Canal, etc., which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

He also presented a petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Dayton, Ohio, praying for the participation of the 
United States in the world court, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MoLEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Stratford, Conn., praying for the participation of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of the Roger Sherman Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of New Milford, 
Conn., praying for the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 64, 
proposing to change the name of Mount Rainier” to Mount 
Tacoma,” which was ordered to lie on the table. 


He also presented the memorial of the board of directors of 
the New Haven (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called Gooding bill (S. 187) to 
amend section 4 of the interstate commerce act, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
members of the St. John Evangelist Lutheran Church, of New 
Britain, Conn., praying for the passage of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 180, for the relief of the distressed and starving women and 
children of Germany, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Fifth District 
Republican Club (Inc.), of Bridgeport, Conn., favoring the 
passage of legislation granting increased compensation to postal 
employees, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New Haven, 
Conn., praying for the passage of the pending adjusted com- 
pensation bill for World War veterans, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petitions of Hartford Lodge, No. 728, 
Loyal Order of Moose, and the Liederkranz Singing Society, 
both of Hartford, Conn., praying for the passage of legislation 
legalizing the manufacture and sale of beverages with a 2.75 
per cent alcoholic content, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorials of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions of Canterbury and East Danbury, both in 
the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the passage of 
legislation legalizing the manufacture and sale of liquors with 


“a 2.75 per cent alcoholic content, which were referred to the 


Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions of the 
Lions Club and the chamber of commerce, both of Greenwich, 
in the State of Connecticut, praying for the participation of the 
United States in the forthcoming international conference for 
the suppression of the narcotic traffic, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of the Greenwich (Conn.) 
Chamber of Commerce, praying for the passage of Senate bill 
1005, to make valid and enforceable written provisions or agree- 
ments for arbitration of disputes arising out of contracts, mari- 
time transactions, or commerce among the States or Territories 
or with foreign nations, which was referred to the Committee 


on the Judiciary. 


Mr. CAPPER presented the memorial of sundry members of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Scott City, Kans., 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation increasing the 
alcoholic content allowable in beer to 2.75 per cent, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of sundry citizens of Oberlin, 
Kans., remonstrating against the passage of legislation legaliz- 
ing the sale of beer and light wines with increased alcoholic 
content, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oberlin, 
Kans., praying for the adoption of the so-called MeCorwick 
child-labor amendment to the Constitution, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presente? a resolution adopted by the council 
of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the passage 
of the so-called Hull bill, or any other measure which would 
authorize the sanitary district of Chicago to increase the 
amount of water diverted by it from Lake Michigan and 80 
result in the further lowering of the level of Lake Brie, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the council of the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, favoring a Federal appropriation for 
dredging that portion of the Cleveland Harbor which lies 
within the Cuyahoga River, and its several branches and 
arms, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr, NORBECK presented petitions, telegrams, and papers in 
the nature of petitions of the Farmers’ Elevator Co., the Farmers’ 
Security Bank, and the State Bank, of Seneca; of O. P. Huet- 
son, secretary of Clay County Farm Bureau, of Vermillion; 
of the Full River County Farm Bureau Board, of Hot Springs; 
of the Bowdle Community Club, of Bowdle; of the Clark 
County Farm Bureau, of Clark; of Samuel Fahlberg, chair- 
man, Pleasant Township Community Club, of Beresford. Lin- 
coln County; of Edward E. Peterson, secretary, Vienna Live- 
stock Shipping Association, of Vienna; of J. M. Tucker, vhair- 
man, Coffee Flat Farm Bureau, of Edgemont; of a special 
committee of farmers of Butler Township, Sanborn County; 
of the Hamlin County Farm Bureau, of Hayti; of ©. L. Chase, 
secretary of a committee representing nine townships in Clark 
County; of Wilson Local, No. 869, American Cooperative and 
Educational Union of America, of Platte; of Carl Froomm and 
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50 other citizens of Corsica; of Frank Petrig, of Ardmore; of 
Henry Scharnhorst and 55 other citizens of Egan, Trent, and 
Flandreau; of Joe Swaneutt and 86 other citizens of Sioux 
Falls, Valley Springs, Harrisburg, Ellis, Hartford, Humboldt, 
Canistota, Lennox, and Oldham; of J. A. Rogness and 9 other 
citizens of Astoria; of R. K. Rasmusson and 51 other citizens 
of Astoria, Brandt, and Gary; of Selmer Kirkvold and 15 


other citizens of Deuel County; of F. H. Pappen and 12 other 


citizens of Desmet, Bancroft, and Manchester; of L. S. Haugen, 
chairman, Federal Farm Loan Association, of Sisseton; of 
A. Kopperud, president of the South Dakota Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Webster; of Harry J. Boyts, secretary, South Da- 
kota Export Commission League, of Aberdeen; of D. J. Reints, 
director of the South Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, of 
Britton; of the Bankers’ Assoclation of Roberts County; of 
the Commercial Clubs of Redfield, Mitchell, Tyndall, Mob- 
ridge, Gregory, Lake Andes, Lemmon, Sisseton, and Groton; 
all in the State of South Dakota, praying for the passage of 
the so-called McNary-Haugen export corporation bill; which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Mr, FLETCHER presented resolutions of the Board of 
County Commissioners of Collier County, Fla., respecting a 
national park, which were referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys and ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 
Resolutions, of Board ef County Commissioners of Collier County, Fla., 
respecting a national park 
Mr, Taylor offered the following resolution: 
“ Whereas Barron Collier purchased from the Southern States 
Land & Timber Co. s large acreage of lands in what is now 
Collier County, Fla., and in such purchase there was reserved. by 
Southern States Land & Timber Co. approximately 150 acres of 
land located in township 54 south of range 27 east, and known as 
Royal Palm. Hammock, to be later conveyed and used for public 
park purposes; and 
“ Whereas such lands are within the.territory of Collier County, 
and Lee County has relinquished any claims or title to said, lands, 
und through its board of county commissioners has passed a 
resolution urging the establishment of a national park, using the 
said Royal Palm Hammock as a nucleus; and 
“Whereas Barron Collier has this day appeared before this 
board and has stated that he wishes to have a national park in 
Collier County, te be named and designated as Lincoln-Lee Me 
morial National Park, and to be supported and maintained by the 


Federal Government, and in order te accomplish such purpose is“ 


willing to give and deed to the Federal Government sufficient 
lands, from 500 to 1,000 acres, contiguous te the 150 acres known 
as Royal Palm Hammock, for the purpose of establishing a 
national park, and is willing to assume the responsibility. of erect- 
ing a beautiful entrance to said park and suitable statues of 
Abraham Lincoln and Robert B. Lee, and desires the cooperation 
of this board in presenting the matter to the Congress of the 


United States and in the working out of the details incident. 


thereto; and ' 

“ Whereas this board is in hearty accord with the suggestion 
made by Mr. Collier and believes that the establishment of a na- 
tional park in Collier County will be of benefit to this, county and. 
to the State of Florida and to the Nation at large; and ; 

“ Whereas this beard believes, there being only one national 
park east of the Mississippi River, known as Lafayette National 
Park, in the State of Maine, that there should be preserved a 
section of the territory of this county typical of its growth and of 
the Hyerglades areas and of this section for the benefit of the 
citizens of the United States at large: Now, in order to carry 
out such plans, be, it 

“ Resolved by the Board of County Commissioners of Collier 
County, Fla., as follows: ; 

1. Thati the Southern States Land & Timber Co., a corpora- 
tion, be, and it is hereby, required to deed and conyey approxi- 
mately 150 acres of land, known as Royal Palm Hammock, to 
Barron Collier, as trustee, for the purpose of establishing a 
national park in Colller County, Fla. 

“2. Be it further resolved, That in order to bring the matter 
before the Congress of the United States, that a committee from 
Collier County comprised of Gen; W. B. Haldeman, of Naples, Fla, 
and Barron Collier, of Everglades and New York, be, and they 
are hereby, designated as such committee, with others to be named 
thereon ; 

8. Be it further resolved, That we do hereby request our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress to use their best endeavors 
to have the Federal Government accept said 150 acres known as 
Royal Palm Hammock, and such additional acreage as shall be 
given by Barron Collier, and to there establish a national park, 
naming and designating the same as ‘ Lincoln-Lee Memorial Na- 
tional Park,’ and to maintain the same thereafter; 
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R *4. Be it further resolwed, That we express our appreciation 
to Barron Collier for his generous offer to give such lands for a 
national park, which will be a great benefit to south Florida in 
particular and the State of Florida and the Nation at large; 


8. Be dt further resolwed, That a certified copy of this resolu- 


tion be given to Barron Collier, the Southern States Land & 
Timber Co., the Board of County Commissioners of Lee County, 
Fla., Hon. Thomas A. Edison, and Henry Ferd, who have been 
designated as the committeemen from Lee County, and our re 
spective Representatives in Congress,” 
Upon motion of Taylor, seconded by Barfield, called and carried, 
the foregoing resolution was unanimously adopted. 


STATE OF FLORIDA, County of Colliers 


This ia to certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy ort 
the resolution adopted by: the Board of County Commissioners of 
Collier County, Fia., at their regular meeting held April 9, 1924, and 
duly recorded in the minutes of sald date. 

Rosis my hand and official seal this 16th day of April, A. D. 
1924. 8 
Esmar] W. B. Lax In, Clerk. 
By E. W. RUSSELL, D. 0, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8143) for tha 
protection of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
449) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, te which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 6202) to amend sections 11 and 12 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1920, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 450) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee on Finance, 
submitted the views of the minority on the bill (H. R. 6715) 
to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to be printed as Report 
No. 398, Part 2. 


BILLS AND JOINT BESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: : 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3139) for the relief of Fannie M. Higgins; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: : 

A bit (S. 3140) for the relief of Rachel Parke; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3141) granting a pension: to Margaret Oram; to 
the Committee on Pensions; . 

By Mr. NORRIS (for Mr. La FoLLErrE) : - 

A bill (S. 3142) for the relief of Lieut, George H. Hauge, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 8148) te autherize an appropriation of $20,000 fer 
the purchase of certain lands im Seattle, King County, Wash.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3144) for the relfef of Delaware River Towing 
Line; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3145) to authorize a hearing for certain former 
officers of the Army discharged therefrom without honor; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 


A bill (S. 3146) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Elizabeth 
Wright Cox; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3147) granting a pension to Manuel Baca; 

A bill (S. 8148) granting a pension to Jennie Cooney; and 

A bill (S. 3149) granting a pension to Carlos Conklin; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 115) to provide for the free 
transmission through the mails of certain publications for the 
blind; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 7220, the Agricultural Department appro- 


priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 
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On page 37, after line 8, to insert the following: 

“There is hereby authorked to be appropriated annually the sum 
of $3,000,000, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the 
Jand-purchase provisions of the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat L. 
p. 962), as amended.” 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL BUREAU AT THE HAGUE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 76) authorizing the maintenance by the 
United States of membership in the International Statistical 
Bureau at The Hague, which were to strike out all after the 
resolving clause, and to insert: 


That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any sums 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, sums not exceeding $2,500 
per annum to enable the United States to maintain membership in the 
International Statistical Bureau at The Hague, such sums to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


And to amend the title so as to read: “Joint resolution au- 
thorizing appropriations for the maintenance by the United 
States of membership in the International Statistical Bureau 
at The Hague.” 

Mr. LODGE. Those are only verbal changes in the joint 
resolution passed by the Senate, and I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 


SEVENTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 77) authorizing the appointment of delegates 
to represent the United States at the seventh Pan American 
Sanitary Conference to be held at Habana, Cuba, in November, 
1924, which were to strike out all after the resolving clause and 
to insert: 


That the President is hereby empowered to appoint not to exceed 
four persons, including not less than two officers of the United States 
Public Health Service, as delegates to represent the United States at 
the seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference to be held in the city 
of Habana, Cuba. 

For the expenses of such delegates in attending the conference, in 
cinding the assembly of necessary data, the employment of interpreters, 
and the preparation of a report, $3,000, to be available during the 
fiscal year 1925, is hereby authorised to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


And to amend the title so as fo read: “ Joint resolution 
authorizing an appropriation to provide for the representation 
of the United States at the seventh Pan American Sanitary 
Conference to be held at Habana, Cuba.” 

Mr. LODGE. I make a statement similar to the last, that 
the changes made by the House are only verbal; the substance 
is the same; and I moye concurrence in the House amend- 
ments. 

The motion was agreed to, 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 79) to provide for the representation of the 
United States at the meeting of the Inter-American Committee 
on Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico City begin- 
ning March 27, 1924. which were on page 1, line 5, to strike 
out all after “$33,000” down to and ineluding 1924 in line 
8, and to insert: “ (to be expended under the direetion of the 

of State), to defray the cost of representation of the 
United States at the meeting of the Inter-American Committee 
on Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico City, Mexico, 
in 1924: Provided, however, That the principal delegates shall 
not exceed three in number and shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of the Senate: Pro- 
vided further, That no person engaged in any private business 
related to the subject matter of said meeting shall be appointed 
as delegate, technical expert, secretary, or assistant secretary.” 

And to amend the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution to 
provide for the representation of the United States at the meet- 
ing of the Inter-Ameriean Committee om Electrical Communi- 
cations to be held in Mexica City in 1924.” 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


UNALLOTTED LANDS IN THE KAW RESERVATION, OKLA, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2798) to authorize the leasing for mining purposes of unal- 


lotted Iands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of Oklahoma, 
which was on page 1, line 11, after the word “ prescribe,” te 
insert the follawing proviso: 

Provided, That the production of oil and gas and other minerals 
on such lands may be taxed by the State in which said lands are 
located in all respects the same as production on unrestricted lands, 
and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to eause to be paid the tax so assessed against the royalty interests 
on sald lands: Provided, however, That such tax shall not become a 
lien or charge of any kind or character against the land or the prop- 
erty of the Indian owner. 


Mr. CURTIS. The amendment simply provides that the 
royalties derived from the leasing of the off land shall be tax- 
able to the State without a Iien upon the land. I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


* HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 21. An act to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

H. R. 4168. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pun- 
ish the unlawful breaking of seals of raifroad cars containing 
interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such 
cars, the stealing of freight and express packages or bag- 
gage or articles in process of transportation in interstate ship- 
ment, and the felonious asportation of such frefght or express 
packages or baggage or articles therefrom into another district 
of the United States, and the felonious possession or reception 
of the same,” approved February 13, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 670) ; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 6628. An act to change the name of Jewett Street west 
of Wisconsin Avenue to Cathedral Avenue; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

H. R. 7079. An act prohibiting the importation of crude opium 
for the purpose of manufacturing heroin; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

H. R. 6255. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue 
its bonds in any sum not to exceed $100,000 for the purpose 
of constructing a schoolhouse in said town and equipping the 
same,” approved February 7, 1920; and 

H. R. 6950. An act te authorize the incorporated town of 
Cordova, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not excecding 
$100,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a publie- 
school building in said town of Cordova, Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

H. R. 4816. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to per- 
mit the city. of Vicksburg, Miss., to construct and maintain 
water mains on and under the National Cemetery Road at 
Vicksburg, Miss.; and 

H. R. 6207. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Department of Jus- 
tice all that portion of the Fort Leavenworth Military Reserva- 
tion which lies in the State of Missouri, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 731. An act authorizing the Wichita and afliliated 
bands of Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims ; 

H. R. 6298. An act to authorize the leasing for oil and gas 
mining purposes of unallotted lands on Indian reservations 
affected by the proviso to section 8 of the act of February 28, 
1891; and 

EL R. 7239. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay certain funds to various Wisconsin Pottawatomi Indians; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 656. An act to add certain lands te the Plumas and to 
the Lassen National Forests in California; 

H. R. 4437. An act to quiet title to land im the municipality 
of Flomaton, State of Alabama; 

H. R. 8366. An act to add certain lands to the Santiam Na- 
tional Forest; 

H. R. 7108. An act to authorize aequisition of unreserved pub- 
lic lands in the Columbia or Moses Reservation, State of 
Washington, under acts of March 28, 1912, and March 3, 1877, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 109. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 73 of an act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the Judiciary, approved June 12, 
1916,” and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 704. An act to authorize the Court of Appeals for the 
first circuit to hold sittings at San Juan, P. R.; 

H. R. 4526 An act to incorporate the Unitea States Blind 
Veterans of the World War; 

H. R. 6646. An act providing for the holding of the United 
States district and circuit courts at Durant, Okla. ; and 

H. R. 8369. An act to extend the period in which relief may 
be granted accountable officers of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 5218. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co. to construct a bridge 
aċross the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at or near Nolan, in 
ee County, W. Va., to the Kentucky side, in Pike County, 

H. R. 8070. An act authorizing preliminary examinations and 
vrai of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 

oods ; 

H. R. 8229. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River; 

H. R. 8304. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
at or near One hundredth Street, in the city of Chicago, County 
of Cook, State of Illinois; and 

H. J. Res. 231. Joint Resolution directing a census to be 
taken of bales of cotton now held at various places; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 8262. An act to fix the compensation of officers and 
employees of the legislative branch of the Government; ordered 
to lie on the table. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in fhe Recorn an editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of April 9, 1924, entitled, “ Changing times; 
changing mind.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CHANGING TIMES; CHANGING MIND 


This paper has been rather in favor of accepting Henry Ford's offer 
for Muscle Shoals. 

Changed conditions have changed that opinion. 

To begin with, when the Ford offer was first made the Government 
was utterly in the power of a plunderbund in full control of Congress 
and of the administration. 

Albert Fall personified the governing policy toward national natural 

_ resources, 

The big idea was to give everything that could be given to private 
exploiters, with free and unlimited right to tax the public. 

Muscle Shoals was to be given away to the Alabama Power Co. or 
to the budding and fast-developing Power Trust, which in 50 years or 
less would have had a tighter stranglehold on the public than the Coal 
Trust has had for the past 25 years. 

As an alternative evil the Ford plan was the lesser. 

But times have changed. The danger isn’t past, and Secretary 
Work is a worthy successor to Fall as an anticonservationist, while 
Secretary Weeks, Fall’s political and business partner, is still on the 
job with “ more business in Government“ as his watchword. 

The public is slightly awakened, however, and reasserts with in- 
creasing emphasis its belief in the conservation policies of Roosevelt, 
Pinchot, and Wilson, 

When the Ford plan passed the House, amendment after amendment 
was offered which would protect the public interest. Each was voted 
down on threat that “ Ford would not stand for it.” 

The only thing that made the Ford plan pass the House was a feeling 
of confidence in Henry Ford’s good faith. But Ford will not live 
more than 15 or 20 years, and his heirs and successors are to be given 
Muscle Shoals for 100 years. 

From the béginning Senator Nonnts and those who believe with him 
have refused to be swept off their feet by the Ford illusion. Norris 
is prepared to make a fight in the Senate against the Ford offer and 
in favor of the Government keeping the great water power. 

It is to be hoped and expected that Senator Norrts will win his 
fight. It is to be hoped that true conservation applied to Muscle 
Shoals will end the orgy of loot of the water powers of the country. 

As a unit in a nationally owned and operated superpower system, 
Muscle Shoals can be made to reduce the cost of living of our children 
and our grandchildren, At least one less monster trust will feed upon 
the body of the public. 

How many of us would favor the gift of hundreds of millions of 
dollars to Ford if the bill frankly stated its intent and belief thus: 
“A bill to turn Muscle Shoals over to Henry Ford and his son Edsel 


Is there objection? The 


and his grandchildren and great-grandchildren for 100 years, this 
Nation being convinced that Henry Ford is an able, unselfish, and 
public-spirited citizen and that his methods and ideals are hereditary "? 

Not many. 

Thank Heaven, the Teapot has pointed the way to a return to the 
wiser, safer, and more patriotic ways of the conservationists. It 
may mean fewer multimillionaires, but it will also mean lower cost 
of living for everybody. r 

Read this in the light of your last winter's coal bill. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted 
compensation for veterans of the World War, and for other 


urposes, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, if adjusted compensation 
for the American soldier in the World War had not been based 
on justice and on right it would long ago have lost its appeal 
for the American people. It has been subjected to the bitterest, 
most prolonged, and most powerful attack ever directed against 
a legislative measure. And yet it survives, a tribute to the 
unconquerable sense of right that still dwells in the hearts of 
the masses. 

Observe, My. President, how the cause of our brave defenders 
has outlived tremendous obstacles and formidable delays. Tho 
pronounced discrepancy between the pay of the soldier and that 
of civilian labor during the war, the losses incurred by the sur- 
render of positions when men were called to the colors and 
the difficulty of resecuring them or of obtaining others of 
equal value; the damage to life programs and careers due to 
the sudden separation from school and college, from business, 
and profession; the spectacle of readjustments by Congress of 
the compensation of contractors, railroads, manufacturers, 
shipbuilders, corporations, and so forth, growing out of war 
services and war conditions, all created a feeling among the 
soldiers, their families, friends, and undoubtedly a majority 
of the American people that the Government should take some 
step in the matter of readjusted compensation for ex-service 
men. 

These men had cheerfully responded at a dollar a day, plus 
Army allowances of food and clothing, when those at home 
were receiving for ordinary labor from three to five times the 
equivalent of that pay and allowance, cheerfully responded to 
the summons which meant agony and death and deprivation 
in the cause of country and flag and God, perished by thou- 
sands in a distant land, were maimed and disabled by thousands, 
faced loss of employment and actual want by thousands on 
their return, offered their bodies that liberty might be pre- 
served in the spirit illustrated by the divine martyrdom almost 
2,000 years ago upon the crest of Golgotha. 

In the Congress that had been elected during the war a bill 
providing various forms of adjusted compensation passed the 
House and came to the Senate before the adjournment of the 
second session of that Congress, the Sixty-sixth, in June, 1920. 
The bill produced the funds it proposed to distribute by addi- 
tional surtaxes on incomes, a stock and bond tax, a produce ex- 
change tax, a real-estate tax, additional taxes on tobacco and 
cigars, and a stock-dividend tax. The cash option carried in the 
bill meant the equivalent of $1 a day for home service, $1.25 a 
day for overseas service, excepting 60 days in each case which 
were held to have been covered by the payment of $60 which 
each soldier had received on discharge. Other options in- 
cluded interest-bearing 20-year certificates, vocational training 
aid, aid in acquiring farm or home and land settlement aid. 

The Senate took no action before adjournment and the matter 
was postponed until after the national election. The Republican 
Party was in control of both branches of Congress and could 
have passed the measure if it had so desired. The impression 
was carefully cultivated that the bill would pass the following 
winter. It seemed to have general support both in and out of 
Congress. A number of States had voted liberal recognition 
to their own troops. Petitions with millions of signatures 
flooded Congress. ‘The third and last session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, Republican, I repeat, in both branches, expired, how- 
ever, and with it expired the first adjusted compensation bill. 

During the first session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, over- 
whelmingly Republican in both branches, with a Republican 
President in the White House, another adjusted compensation 
bill was introduced in the Senate and soon favorably reported. 
It was substantially similar to the bill which failed in the pre- 
ceding Republican Congress but with the provisions for special 
taxes to raise the needed funds omitted. The Senate by an 
almost unanimous vote proceeded to its consideration. It seemed 
certain of adoption by that body unless some unexpected in- 
fluence should intervene. That influence materialized in the 
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appearance in person of President Harding before the Senate, 
and in his address to the Senate in the course of which he 
urged the recommitment of the bil. His chief argument was 
that the bill was too severe a burden on the Treasury. He 
favored the principle of adjusted compensation, The bill was 
then recommitted by the Republican Senate and went back to 
the Finance Committee to enter the eternal sleep. But the 
matter would not down. 

The bonus Banquo began to haunt the murderous Republican 
Macbeth at every turn. The sense of injustice deepened 
among the soldiers and the people in general. Appeals to Con- 
gress multiplied. The commercial and financial interests of 
the country became so alarmed by the vitality of a measure 
they could not secretly kill that in desperation they ceased 
to fight under cover, dropped the weapons ef subtle and 
clandestine manipulation, and began a course of active, open, 
and violent opposition, The President notified the Republican 
leaders in Congress that he would veto any further bill that 
did not provide a special tax, suggesting a sales tax as a proper 
and practicable means of producing the necessary funds. In the 
face of this notice Republican House leaders prepared and 
reported in March of 1922—that is, during the second session of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress—a third adjusted compensation 
measure without special tax provisions. It followed the same 
general lines of the former bills, except that the cash option 
was almost entirely eliminated and the cost to the Government 
spread over a period of 40 years. It passed the House and 
Senate by large majorities. True to his word, and as the 
Republican majority in Congress knew he would do, the 
Republican President vetoed the bill. The House turned down 
the veto by much more than the required two-thirds, but in 
the Republican Senate sufficient votes were found to prevent 
the overturn of the veto there. Thus wealth again scered 
aguinst humanity, 

I shall not pause to review at length the arguments that 
have been advanced in Congress to show that this country is 
entirely able to accord just treatment to its saviers. It is only 
necessary „to point out that the total national indebtedness, 
twenty-one and a half billions, in round numbers, is less than 7 
per cent of our estimated national wealth of $320,000,900,000 ; 
that the tetal cost of the last adjusted compensation measure, 
taking the Treasury's figures of §4,000,000,000, would not add 
2 per cent to that proportion. With the cost of adjusted com- 
pensation added to our existing national debt, the total would 
be far less, In proportion to our national wealth, than the debt 
of any of the principal nations participating in the World War, 
with the sole exception of Japan. 

I wish to refer a moment.to the suggestion that adjusted 
compensation is an attempt to commercialize patriotism. If 
that be true, it Was an attempt to commercialize patriotism 
to fix any compensation for the soldier at all. When Congress 
increased the pay of the private soldier from the pre-war figure 
of $15 per. month to $30, it figured that with subsistence and 
clothing added the soldier would receive the equivalent of about 
$3 per day, thinking that this represented the average reuumera- 
tion of ordinary labor, Inflation of living costs and wages, how- 
ever, set in to such an extent that civilian labor rose to $5, $8, 
$10 a day, and in certain instances eyen higher. Nobody claimed 
that it was an insult to the soldier to fix his compensation in 
the first instance at some figure and on some basis ut once 
reasonable and fair. 

And no one may fairly claim now that an endeavor to redress 
whatever injustice was involved in that first adjustment is a 
reflection on his integrity or love of country. 

The Republican President who succeeded President Harding 
declared against adjusted compensation in his initial message 
to the Congress. The Republican Party can not escape re- 
sponsibility for the failure to provide adjusted compensation for 
our veterans of the World War, the preservers of our civiliza- 
tion. The Republican Party failed to pass an adjusted com- 
pensation measure which provided special taxes for the needed 
funds, At the command of a Republican President it recom- 
mitted an adjusted compensation measure with the special taxes 
eliminated, and then, in the face of his statement that he 
would veto any further proposal with the taxes omitted, it 
sent to him such a bill, literally challenging his veto and conspir- 
ing with him for its destruction. Now, in a desperate effort to 
present a bill to the new Republican President in such form 
as to be but little more than an apology and a shadow, in the 
form of an insurance measure which can hardly be called a gen- 
uine compensation bill, prompted either by the hope that in 
such form it may cause him to repudiate the position he has 
already taken, or by the knowledge that he will kill it anyhow, 
the Republican Party adds another chapter to the perfidious 
drama it has enacted in connection with this subject. The 


whole procedure bears the earmarks of an unholy Republican 
game, a game to deceive the former soldiers on the one hand, 
pag to keep the favor of the great financial interests on the 
other. 

Mr. President, I shall support this measure when offered 
for final passage if efforts to amend it fail, but I shall support 
it under protest, and only because at this time it embodies the 
only prospect of action of any kind. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, the pending bill which has 
been reported out by the Finance Committee is probably not in 
accord in its details with the judgment of many Members of 
the Senate. I should have liked to have had a little different 
arrangement. I introduced a bill which represented conception 
of the obligations of the Government to the veterans of the 
World War. I believed it would have been a more satisfactory 
bill, and I am still inclined to that opinion. It provided for 
a cash option distributed over four years, so that the financing 
of the bill would not have disturbed the industrial conditions 
of the country. However, to my mind any Member of Congress 
who is the real friend of the veterans and desires legislation 
‘on the subject will vote for the bill as reported by the Finance 
Committee. 

The bill as now presented to the Senate is far superior to 
the bill which was presented at the last Congress. Many of 
the very objectionable and expensive features of the former 
bill have been eliminated. When I say “expensive features” 
I refer to the loan provisions of the bill which was submitted 
at the last Congress, which would have entailed a very heavy 
rate of interest to the borrower, which, in turn, would have 
been suffered by the veterans. Those features have been elimi- 
nated in the pending bill, which makes a more busimesslik 
measure. r 

Again, there is this to be said: I see no reason why a Mem- - 
ber of the Senate or of the House should set himself up as a 
spokesman for the veterans of this country as against the 
judgment of the organizations which have a right to represent 
the veterans. The American Legion, which has posts and 
organizations in nearly every hamlet of the country, almost 
unanimously indorsed the provisions of the bill as reported 
by the Finance Committee. I have received similar communi- 
cations from the several posts In my State on behalf of the 
veterans. These organizations approve the bill as brought out 
by the Finance Committee. 

The present bill features the insurance plan. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senater from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The statement just made by the Senator 
is quite an interesting one. I haye not understood the repre- 
sentatives of the Legion as going quite so far as the Senator’s 
observations would indicate. He thinks they have gone in 
support of the bill reported by the Finance Committee. I have 
not understood the representatives of the organization as stat- 
ing that this bill was satisfactory to the Legion or that it 
was what the ex-service men desired. I have understood them 
as taking the position that the ex-service men were willing to 
accept it because it was all they thought they could get at 
this time, and not that they thought it was what they are 
entitled to. Am I mistaken as to that? 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I will say to the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina that his conception about the 
wishes of the ex-service men is to some extent probably true. 
‘So far as the organization is concerned, and posts which belong 
to the American Legion, I have received absolute and definite 
requests by telegram and by letter asking nry support for the 
bill, and referring to it by number, so that there is no question 
in my mind but that the American Legion and the posts in that 
whole organization, which is the most potential in this country 
representing the ex-service men, have indicated their approval 
of the bill and a desire for its passage, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me further, I have received a great many telegrams myself, 
chiefly from representatives of the Legion, asking my support 
of this measure; but the communications I have received have 
seemed to me to stress the idea that the senders were for this 
measure because they were led to believe that they could not 
obtain through the party now in power anything that was more 
satisfactory. It has seemed to me that they have tried, in 
their telegrams and in their representations, to make it clear 
that this bill did not give them what they wanted, that it was 
in the nature of a makeshift, and that they were accepting it 
because they did not expect at this time to be able to get any 
‘more. 
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I have been impressed with that running all through the tele- 
grams that have been read here, and I have been impressed 
with it running through all the telegrams that I have received. 
Now, Mr. President, I want to say—and I am not saying it in 
any controversial spirit—that I think there is a reason why 
these representatives of the Legion have indicated to Senators 
that they want them to support this measure because it is the 
best that they think they can get at this time, and that reason is 
this: They know, as I think they must know, that the vast 
majority of service men in this country will not be satisfied 
with this measure. They will either feel that they are taking 
something less than they are entitled to, something less than 
they want, or they will feel that hereafter the doors will be 
thrown.more widely open to them, and they can come back to 
Congress and get the full measure of relief to which they think 
they are entitled. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, my experience does not coin- 
cide with the statement of the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. I do believe that there are many ex-service 
men who would prefer a different kind of a bill, and will not 
be entirely satisfied with this one. That is perfectly true. So 
far as the organized ex-service men of this country are con- 
cerned, however, there is no question in my mind that this bill 
meets their approval. The best evidence is their own state- 
ments. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senator from North 
Carolina to a portion of a telegram dated Indianapolis, April 19, 
directed to Hon. D. U. Frercuer, Washington, D. C., from 
John R, Quinn, National Commander of the American Legion, 
A portion of this telegram is as follows: 


The bill overwhelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate 
Finance Committee is in accordance with resolutions adopted at last 
two national conventions of the American Legion. It meets approval 
of members of Legion, Question of immediate cash has not been be- 
fore ex-service men and women for two years. My dear Senator, in 
name of ex-service men and women of our country, we ask your sup- 
port of bill as reported by Senate Finance Committee without amend- 
ment. Your active support will receive sincere appreciation of ex-serv- 
ice men and women of our country. 


That is the explicit, specific, perfectly plain statement of the 
commander of the Legion, who represents the ex-service men 
belonging to that organization all over this country. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND, What is the date of the telegram that the 
Senator read? 

Mr. BURSUM. April 19. 

Mr. COPELAND, ‘The Senator will be interested in a tele- 
gram which is dated April 21, from the head of the soldiers in 
Arkansas, addressed to me at the Senate Office Building: 


Notice by press dispatch you have introduced soldiers’ bonus bill 
with cash item. More power to you. Sentiment in Arkansas over- 
whelmingly in favor of cash option. 


Mr. BURSUM. By whom is that signed? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is signed by John H. Stewart. 

Mr. BURSUM. Representing whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. The head of the soldiers in that State. 

Mr. BURSUM. The commander? Is he the commander of 
the Legion? 

Mr. COPELAND, I do not know what his office is, but the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CAkAwAy] will be glad to tell the 
Senator who this man is. 

Mr. BURSUM. Did he sign the telegram as commander? 

Mr, COPELAND. He did not. 

Mr. BURSUM. Or as an official of any post? 

Mr. COPELAND. He did not; but he said that the sentiment 
in Arkansas was overwhelmingly in favor of this cash bonus. 

Mr. BURSUM. No doubt that boy stated his desires within 
his conception, but I dare say that a great many posts in the 
State of Arkansas have officially indorsed this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I have no doubt about that. 
It was explained to them, no doubt, that this was all they could 
get at this time, and they officially indorsed it. : 

I have had some experience with reference to this matter. 
The commander of a certain Southern State called on me only a 
few days ago and exhibited to me a telegram from Mr. Quinn, 
directed to him, which urged him as the commander to approve 
this bill, and to try the best he could to induce his Senators to 
support it. .In that telegram his argument was that this was 
the best measure thst could be had at this time, and that if an 
attempt should be made to obtain anything else it would un- 
doubtedly meet with a veto from the White House, and that 
there were not sufficient votes available to override that veto. 


Instead of answering Mr. Quinn, the commander of the 
Legion in the State to which I refer came to see me to talk 
with me about it. It was his idea, not that this measure was 
what was demanded by the service men, but that the service 
men had been led to believe that it was all they could get ‘and 
that any effort to enlarge its benefits to the soldiers would meet 
with a veto, and that an enlarged bill could not command 
enough votes in the Senate to override the veto but that this 
bill would probably command suflicient votes to override the 
yeto. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I do not feel that we ought to 
be concerned as to whether or not the bill will be vetoed. The 
right to object to legislation is a constitutional right of the 
President. The right to enact legislation is constitutional on the 
part of the Congress. The Congress should exercise its judg- 
ment, the Executive should exercise his, independent of any 
influence from the other branch of the Government. 

So far as the chances of passing a cash option at this time 
are concerned, I call the attention of the Senator from North 
Carolina to the fact that the House threshed out that question 
pretty well. Both sides of that question were presented to the 
House committee. The question was argued there. It was 
finally won out upon the lines of this bill by a majority vote 
of the committee. Taking that as a basis, I say we may well 
conclude that the chances of changing this bill at this late date 
are slight, and such a course would be hazardous. It might 
result in the loss of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says that he thinks this body 
ought to do its conscientious duty and the President of course 
ought to be left to do his? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes. j 

Mr. McKELLAR. In that I think the Senator is correct. I 
want to ask him, though, is he conscientiously in favor of a 
cash bonus? 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator that I am conscien- 
tiously in favor of solving this problem. I am conscientiously 
in favor of passing this bill and disposing of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator in favor of a cash bonus? 

Mr. BURSUM. If I believed that it would come to something, 
that it would become a law, that it would not be the means of 
defeating this legislation, that it would not be the means of 
keeping this question open forever and forever, I would vote 
for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand the Senator, he 
really believes in a cash bonus, but he is going to yield to what 
he considers the political exigencies of the occasion and vote 
against the cash bonus at this time? Is that correct? 

Mr. BURSUM. Not at all; far from it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I want to ask the Senator 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield further to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BURSUM. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator if he did not 
vote for a cash bonus in September, 1922? 

Mr. BURSUM. I did, and I proposed it, and it was voted 
down. It was voted down in this Chamber, and I apprehend 
that there is no more chance now than there was then of pass- 
ing it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, there was a cash-bonus provision in 
the bill of 1920. 

Mr. BURSUM. Never. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. And then, in addition to that, the Senator 
also voted to pass it over President Harding's veto, did he not? 

Mr. BURSUM. I did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And now the Senator is repudiating both 
of those votes? 

Mr. BURSUM. No, sir; far from it. This is a far better 
bill than the bill to which the Senator from Tennessee refers. 
The bill which was passed at that time, and which President 
Harding vetoed, contained no cash provision except the $50 
provision which we have here. It had a very objectionable, 
expensive loan provision, which is greatly improved by the pro- 
visions of this bill, This is a better bill than the bill which 
President Harding vetoed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And yet the Senator would not be willing 
this time to pass a bill with a cash option in it over the Presi- 
dent’s veto—— 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, I have not said that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Although in 1922 the Senator did vote to 
pass such a bill over the President’s veto? 

Mr. BURSUM. No; it was not contained in the bill of 1922. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That was the five-option plan. 
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Mr. BURSUM. Not at all. There was no cash provision in 
that bill other than the $50 provision. The bill which was 
vetoed by President Harding contained a loan provision which 
was far inferior to the loan provision of this bill and more 
expensive, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was a provision, however, under which 
the soldiers could get the cash. This is a bill under which the 
soldiers can not get the cash, but they will have to wait three 
years before they can borrow even $87 on the certificate, and 
in addition to that they will have to die before ney can get 
anything if they do not want to borrow on it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, no; that is not quite the fact. The sol- 
dier might have obtained cash under the bill which was vetoed 
by President Harding by borrowing and paying a high rate of 
interest. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Sen- 
ator—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator why this change 
of front on his part? 

Mr. BURSUM. There is no change of front. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Having advocated, to the extent of over- 
riding the veto of the President belonging to his own party in 
1922, a bill with five different alternative plans, all compen- 
sating the soldier, now the Senator is unwilling to vote for 
more than one of the five plans that he voted for then. How 
does the Senator explain that remarkable change of position? 

Mr. BURSUM. Let me say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that I will vote for any bill having a chance to pass, whether 
it provides for all cash, a cash option, or any other kind of a 
reasonable bill, and will vote to override the President's veto 
should one be interposed. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If that is so, why is the Senator 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
has not addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from New Mexico 
yielded. 

Mr. BURSUM. The trouble is not with the President; the 
trouble is with Congress. You can not pass that kind of a bill. 
That is your trouble. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator has yielded to 
me 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the colloquy is going on. I hope the 
Chair will permit the Senator to yield te me if he is willing 
to do so. Of course, if the Chair objects, I shall not press the 
matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says the trouble is with Con- 
gress. Of course, when the former friends of the bonus, such as 
the Senator from New Mexico was, now take the position that 
it must be an insurance policy or nothing for the soldier 

Mr. BURSUM. Not at all. If the Senate passed a bill carry- 
ing the cash option and it went to the House, and the House 
passed it, I would vote for it over the President’s veto; but I 
say—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to know that the Senator will 
do that. 

Mr. BURSUM. I say the Senator from Tennessee is en- 
tirely wrong in his premise. The trouble is not with the Presi- 
dent; the trouble is in passing the bill through Congress, That 
has already been thrashed out. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was very much interested in what the Sena- 
tor said about voting for this bill because it is the only way to 
help the soldier. I am going to vote for the cash bonus, with 
the idea that if that is voted down, or if the President vetoes 
it, we will then offer the insurance plan on the tax bill which 
has been reported to the Senate, and I want to know why the 
Senator is not willing to support that action. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator from New Mexico is not in 
favor of entering into any kind of a procedure which would 
be calculated to defeat the object and purpose of the legisla- 
tion which is pending. Furthermore, the Senator from New 
Mexico is not willing to place his judgment above the judgment 
of those who are legally constituted to represent and who have 
a right to speak for the veterans, and a much better right than 
any Member of this body. 


has 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask him this question: I was 
greatly interested in the Senator’s statement just a moment 
ago that even though a cash provision were inserted in the bill, 
the Senator would still vote for the bill and would vote to 
override the President's veto of the bill if it were interpowed: 

Mr. BURSUM, Absolutely. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the Senator does not take 
the position which is taken by the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lopez], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curris], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Wors], that they would not vote to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto in the event one were interposed to a cash bonus. 
To that extent I congratulate the Senator. I think the Senator 
should not make a stand against a provision in the bill which 
he says he is perfectly willing to support, even to the extent 
of voting to override the President’s veto if one should be inter- 


posed. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, my concern is not about what 
the Chief Executive will do. That is his business. My con- 
cern is about what Congress will do. We know what the 
House has done, and we have no reason to believe that the 
House will reverse itself. After all, the regularly constituted 
organizations representing the veterans, who have a right to 
speak for the veterans of this country, have said that they are 
satisfied with the bill, and give it their approval, and have 
asked us to pass the bill. I submit that it would be highly 
improper on our part to substitute ourselves as superior au- 
thorities as to what is best for what is desired by the veterans 
of this country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator believe that the indi- 
vidual Members of the House had a fair chance to express 
their views on the bonus? Was it not presented to the House 
in such a way, under their rules, that a Member had to choose 
whether he would vote for the particular measure which was 
presented or vote against the bonus? Did the individual Mem- 
ber have a fair chance to express himself? 

Mr. BURSUM. It is not up to the Senator from New York, 
or within his power or within my power, to reconstruct the 
House. The same rules which were in effect a month ago, when 
this bill was passed, are still in effect. The same House is sit- 
ting. There is no reason to expect that any different handling 
of this bill will be had if the matter is sent back to the House. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the Senator made the point against 
the cash option here that the House had taken certain action. 
If the Senate were to adopt the pending amendment, it would 
give the House a chance to vote on the cash option. That meas- 
ure would go K the House and they would haye a chance to 
express their Views on a cash bonus, which they have not had 
up to this time. 

Mr. BURSUM. The House had that chance, and had ample 
opportunity. It was presented very ably by the champions of 
that feature of the question. 

Mr. President, something has been said about the political 
phase of this question, and an effort has been made to place 
responsibility on the Republican Party for the failure of the 
passage of the bonus. This is not a partisan question. Polities 
can not legitimately enter into the proposition of whether or 
not veterans of the country shall be paid that which those of 
us who favor the proposal believe is honestly and legitimately 
due them, That can not be a partisan question. Men of both 
parties haye differed, and will differ. 

It is not a partisan question, and I say God pity the man 
who votes for an amendment because he may be championing 
the cause of the veterans and thinks that by so doing he will 
initiate or will earn any political claim on the veterans on that 
account. If we pass this bill, we will pass it because we 
believe it just, because we believe it an obligation, and we will 
not pass it for political gain. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator speaks of making this a politi- 
cal question. On our side there has been no caucus; nothing 
has been done to try to line up the Democrats for any one bill. 

Mr. BURSUM. Permit me to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia to the fact that mention of the responsibility 
being placed upon the Republicans as a party has been made 
here on the floor no less than two or three times this morning, 
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Mr. HARRIS. But I believe the Senator's party caucused 
on this question, while the Democrats did not. 

Mr. BURSUM. May I advise the Senator from Georgia 
that not ence has this question ever been brought up in caucus 
by the Republicans, 

Mr. HARRIS. I am very glad to hear that. It never has 


been, on this side. 

Mr. BURSUM. Every Member on this side of the Chamber 
I am sure is perfectly free to vote his convictions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In his statements in the colloquy between 
himself and the Senator from Tennessee the Senator from New 
Mexico made it perfectly clear to me that he himself is not 
satisfied with this Senate committee bill; that he has hereto- 
fore voted for a cash proposition, and that he is still in favor 
of a cash proposition; but that he is accepting this, just as I 
said the Legion people are accepting it, because he can not 
get what he wants, what he would prefer, and what he thinks 
would he a full measure of justice to the service men. 

Mr. BURSUM. I am perfectly free to say to the Senator 
that if I had been preparing a bill, and it were within my 
power to say the kind of a bill which should be passed, it prob- 
ably would not agree with the bill which is before us. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I understood the Senator's 
position to be, and that is what I say is the position of the 
service men throughout the country. That is the ground upon 
which they are urging us to pass this bill, The Senator says 
that he not only yoted for a cash payment, but that he offered 
an amendment, as I understand 

Mr. BURSUM. No; it was a bill. The bill is before the 
Finance Committee, of which the Senator from North Carolina 
is a member, and has never been reported, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says he introduced that bill, 
but that it did not pass, because the Senate was opposed, as 
I understand him to say, to the cash proposition. Now the 
Senator says he is still in favor of payment in cash and would 
still vote for a proposition of that kind, He says that the 
trouble is not at the White House, but that the trouble is in 
Congress. That is, the Senator means to say, as I understand 
him, that the Congress would not vote for a cash proposition, 
and he bases that opinion upon the fact that some time ago 
they voted down his proposition, I want to say to the Senator 
that I am absolutely satisfied that if the Senate could get a 
bona fide vote upon the question of a cash option, disconnected 
from the apprehension that the President would veto it, there 
would not be the slightest trouble in the world about getting 
not only a majority in the Senate in favor of a cash propo- 
sition, but a very large majority in favor of it, 

Then the Senator says he is afraid of the House upon this 
question. The House has passed this insurance bill, but, as 
the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] Aas stated, the 
House had no opportunity, as I understand it, to vote upon the 
alternative proposition or to vote upon a combination of the 
two methods of payment. They were precluded, by their pe- 
culiar rules, as I understand it, from a vote of that sort. 

In confirmation, however, of the impression which I have, 
amounting to a conviction, that the House would now vote to 
attach a cash-option proposition to this bill, it has been stated 
upon the floor of the Senate, if my recollection is not at fault 
I think it was stated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
‘NNogris] yesterday—that if the Senate would add this cash- 
option proposition, and ft should go over to the House, there 
would not be any conference, because the House is so strongly 
in fayor of that proposition that they would accept the amend- 
ment of the Senate without sending it to conference. 

I believe from what I have heard that that is about the 
situation with reference to the attitude of the House toward 
the question at this time. 

Mr. BURSUM. I suggest that what the House will do is 
purely speculative on the part of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator must remember that he 
said the trouble was in the two Houses and not at the White 


House. 

Mr. BURSUM. It is, and I am justified in saying so, because 
we have before us the evidence of their works. We have 
before us the bill which they passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator if he believes, if a 
cash proposition were presented to the Senate as an alternative 
proposition or as an optional proposition, that the Senate 
would adopt it? 


Mr. BURSUM. I believe absolutely, and I am satisfied, that. 
if any great change is made in the bill it will be the means of 
delaying the passage of the bill at this session. 

Mr. SIMMONS, But the Senator means at the White House, 
does he not? 

Mr; BURSUM. No; I mean in Congress. Let me say to the 
Senator from North Carolina that there is no enemy of the 
liquidation of obligations so forceful as time, delay, time, delay, 
Time is of the essence of this whole proposition. If we fail to 
pass the bill at this session, In my judgment we will never 
pass such a bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr. BURSUM.) I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. T think the Senator has the thing abso- 
lutely reversed. Time is of the essence to a certain extent, 
but time will not operate against the ex-service men in this 
matter, The ex-service men could probably not have secured 
the legislation they wanted; the service men probably could 
not have secured even the minimum of legislation that is offered 
to them in this bill much earlier than the present time. Byery 
day adds to the strength of the demand of the Legion forces 
in the country to the support of the bonus proposition. 

If we pass the measure to-day, and it is felt to be inadequate 
by the service men and by their friends in the country, I ven- 
ture the statement that the sentiment for additional legista- 
tion, in order that the soldier may receive full justice, will 
result in the speedy return of the representatives of that or- 
ganization to Congress for additional legislation. 

If we defeat their demands to-day, when they come next 
time they will come nearer to getting what they are entitled 
to than they are going to get to-day. My own judgment, from 
a careful study of the sentiment in my own State and other 
sections in the country with reference to the demands of the 
Legion and the ex-service men, is that the strength of their 
cause, the justice of their cause, the righteousness of their 
demands are growing stronger and stronger; that every day 
and every year in the hearts and the mimds of the American 
people the sentiment is getting stronger and stronger, and we 
can not by any makeshift legislation put it down. We can 
now give them a modicum. We can now give them what is 
a mere sop, but in the end, I do not care how long the repre- 
sentatives of certain interests in the country’ may prevent it, 
the overwhelming ‘sense of justice in this country toward these 
men will finally assert itself and they are going to get what 
they want. K 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, for tts own 
guidance, inquires of the Senator from New Mexico whether 
he has yielded the floor to the Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr..SIMMONS. The Senator from New Mexico did yield 
to me, and I do not think the Chair ought to object to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must know who 
has the floor, 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Llinois. 

Mr, BURSUM. I yield, g 

Mr. McCORMICK. I ask permission of the Senator from 
New Mexico to offer three telegrams which seem to me some- 
what pertinent to the remarks of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, and I ask that they be incorporated in the Recorp at the 
end of the speech of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. I ask that the telegrams be read now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, they will 
be read. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not know they were to be read; I 
thought they were to be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. APR; The Senator from New Mexico asked that they 
be read. 

Mr. BURSUM. Let them be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegrams will be read 
as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., April 19, 1924, 
Senator MEDILL MCCORMICK, 
Washington, D. G.: 
Illinois legionnaires request you oppore any amendments to compen- 
sation bill and support bill as passed by House. 
J. J. BULLINGTON, 
Commander American Legion, Department of Minots, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I object to 
any more of these telegrams being read or printed in the 
Recorp, Every one of us has received similar telegrams from 
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commanding officers of the Legion and it is simply delaying the 
progress of the bill, 

Mr. BURSUM. I think the Senator ought not to object. 
I asked that the telegram be read for the information of the 
Senate. It is a matter which appertains to the debate, and 
if there is any objection to having them read at the desk I 
shall read them myself. á 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Every Senator has received 
dozens of such telegrams. The Recorp is to-day filled with 
pages of telegrams of a similar character. 

Mr. BURSUM. Let the Recorp be filled. The Recorp is 
also filled with arguments against the very proposition which 
these telegrams support. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts object to the reading of the telegrams? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do, because they are 
similar to other telegrams now in the Recorp, Every Senator 
has had communications of a similar kind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Mexico will proceed. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, the important telegram here 
has already been read, It is from the Illinois legionnaires 
who request that any amendment to the compensation bill as 
passed by the House be opposed. It is signed by the com- 
mander of the American Legion, Department of Illinois. 
Another telegram is one from Commander Quinn, which has 
already been read and appears in the RECORD. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor? I know the Senator from Illinois thought the telegrams 
would disconcert me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BURSUM. I ean not yield at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS, ‘The only reason why I ask the Senator to 
yield is that the Senator from Illinois, when he presented the 
telegrams, said he wanted my attention called to them. 

Mr. BURSUM. I will yield in a moment. I want to be cour- 
teous to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS, My question has reference to the telegrams 
that the Senator is reading. 

Mr. BURSUM. I have here another telegram, just handed 
to me by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. It 
is from New Haven, Conn., addressed to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, and reads as follows: 


Please oppose any amendments from floor of Senate, and in particular 
cash option, and support adjusted compensation bill as reported by 
Senate Finance Committee, 

E. P. ARMSTRONG, 
Department Commander American Legion of Connecticut, 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose that bushels of these telegrams 
have been received by Senators. It will be noted, however, that 
all of the telegrams which the Senator has just read couple their 
statement with the request that the Senator to whom they are 
directed shall vote against any amendment to the bill. Now, 
why should they put their request in that form? } 

Mr, BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator who asked that the telegrams 
be read urged that my attention be called to them. 

Mr, BURSUM. I submit that the Senator has a perfect 
right to take the floor in his own time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator does not want to yield to me, 
of course I would not insist upon the courtesy. 

Mr. BURSUM. I am willing to yield to any reasonable ex- 
tent, but not for a speech, 

So far as the question of righteousness and justice to the 
veterans and ex-service men who served this country so nobly 
and well in time of need, I yield to no one in my admiration, 
Iny allegiance, and my sympathy. But I submit that the bill 
which is pending is a better bill than the one for which the 
Senator from North Carolina and most of the Senators in this 
Chamber voted and which was vetoed by President Harding. 
It is a better bill in every way. True, the insurance is a 
feature of the bill, but after all it is a good feature. The man 
who takes care of his family und provides for them is a pretty 
good citizen. The man who takes out an insurance policy 1s 
taking an effective measure to provide for his family in case 
of need, in case of accident, in case of something happening to 
take him away as the support of that family. 

I would not personally say to these boys, “ We are going to 
give you insurance, because it is not safe to trust you with 
money.” I do not believe in that doctrine, but I do say that 
the representatives of the ex-service men have a right to speak 


and to say what they desire, and to give their approval. They 
have given their approval of the pending bill, and we have a 
right to respect their judgment, and not to set up our own 
personal judgment upon policies which will better please or 
satisfy the veterans as against the judgment of the organiza- 
tions which represent the ex-service men of the country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I was attracted by the last sentence of the Sen- 
ator to the effect that it is our duty to have no judgment of 
our own. That was the substance of it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, no. The Senator carries that a little 
too far. 

Mr. KING. Was not that the inference of the Senator, that 
we must have no judgment of our own? 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, no. . 

Mr. KING. That we must abdicate and do whatever the 
Legion tells us to do? 

Mr. BURSUM. Not at all; not at all. Nothing tbat I said 
could justify that kind of a construction. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will not object if later I obtain 
from the reporter a transcript of his remark and read it into 
the Recorp? 

Mr. BURSUM. What I said was that we had no right to set 
ourselves up as authority as to the kind of policy which would 
most benefit the ex-service men. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator thinks that we ought not to 
have any judgment of our own as to whether the policy is 
beneficial or otherwise? 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, yes; we might object to the whole propo- 
sition; but as for the right of the ex-service men to indicate 
the kind of policy which would be of greater benefit to them, I 
say they have the absolute right to do that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator’s position is the correct position 
for legislators, it seems to me there is no necessity of having a 
Senate and a House of Representatives; but we should let the 
various groups and blocs and organizations of the United 
States determine what they want and then let them send their 
particular representatives here and pass the bill which they 
desire. Why have Senators and Representatives? Why not 
change our form of government? 

Mr. BURSUM. ‘The Senator from Utah has drifted away 
from a legitimate construction of what I said. I am perfectly 
willing to let my language stand as recorded, and the Senator 
may place such interpretation upon it as will gratify him. 

Mr. KING. I shall have. no gratification whatever in placing 
an interpretation upon the Senator’s remarks; but let me say 
to the Senator that I shall be very much delighted if the Sena- 
tor will assume the position which I am sure his conscience 
dictates that he shall assume, and will legislate here as his 
conscience and his judgment dictate upon all questions rather 
than upon the demands of any organization or any faction or 
any section or any class. 

Mr. BURSUM. I will state to the Senator from Utah that 
my conscience is not troubling me any just now. 

Mr. KING. No; I am afraid it does not. I wish it would 
trouble the Senator a little more. 

Ms. BURSUM. Mr. President, I look upon what is generally 
termed a bonus, or referred to as such, as an obligation. I do 
not look upon the proposed benefit as a mere bestowal or a gift 
to the soldiers. I should not favor a gift or a mere bestowal. 
I do not believe that the ex-service men of this country have 
come to Congress to ask or to plead for alms or charity. They 
have come pursuant to a legitimate demand for the settlement 
of an obligation which is justly and morally due them. They 
have come for a refunding and a settlement of that of which 
we wrongfully deprived them while they were in the service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BURSUM. I shall yield in just a moment. For in- 
Stance, during the World War we initiated the program of giv- 
ing a bonus of $20 a month to every Government employee who 
received a salary of less than $2,500 a year. The soldiers 
earned less than $2,500 a year, and why were they made an 
exception to that rule? There can be no valid, legitimate rea- 
son for excepting the soldiers. 

Further, we deducted from the soldier’s wage the insurance 
premium while he was in the war. That was simply an out- 
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rageous exaction, which was not justified under any reason or 
precedent. In nearly every State in the Union whenever em- 
ployment is had In hazardous occupations the laws of the sey- 
eral States impose upon the industry the payment af the insur- 
ance premium to cover that hazard. Can there be anything 
more hazardous than war? By what principle of right or 
ethics or decency did we deduct from the soldier’s wage the 
premium of insurance in order to carry the insurance while he 
was engaged in service fe the war? That premium amounted 
to six or eight dollars a month. Now, I yield to the Senator 
from Termessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the bill for which the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico previously voted carried a loam pro- 
vision by witich the soldier at any time within three years 
could borrow 50 per cent of the amount of insurance; in other 
words, ff 2 $500 policy was carried, the soldier could borrow 
on that policy $250; and subsequently he could borrow 85 per 
cent, which would have been $425. Those provisions, however, 
were not satisfactory to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. They were not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from New Mexico took the 
position that the soldier should have more cash. The Senator 
is now arguing against the cash provision. I now call his 
attention to the statement whieh he made on August 30, 1922. 

Mr. BURSUM. I did take that position. 

Mr. MeKELEAR. The Senator offered a substitute for the 
bill which was then pending, and this is what he said in support 
of the substitute which he then offered: 


The substitute provides for the payment within a year, or as soon 
as may be practicable after the passage of the proposed act, of 50 per 
cent of the allowance for the service of the ex-seryice man and of the 
other 50 per cent within ffye years thereafter. The deferred payment 
carries with it interest at the rate of 34 per cent. 


Thereupon the Senator made an argument at, that time in 
favor of the cash provision for the soldiers of the war, but 
to-day the Senator is making an argument against amy cash 
provision for the soldiers of the country, How does the Senator 
explain it? 

Mr, BURSUM. Mr. President, that is very easily explain- 
able. I made that argument, and I was gloriously defeated on 
the floor of the Senate. There is no better chance, to my mind, 
te obtain a change, so far as improving the principles of the 


bill to-day are concerned, tham there then was, Inasmuch as. 


I feel very keenly that no remedy has been had up to this 
date, and, furthermore, that the propesal which is submitted at 
this time is far superior to the one which was submitted two 
years ago, and which was veteed by President Harding, and. 
in view of the fact that the veterans themselves, through their 
own organization, have expressed a preference for this bill, I am 
convinced that, as a friend of the veterans, I am in duty bound 
to vote for it just as it has been reported by the committee. 

Furthermore, I wish, to say concerning the referenee that the 
Senator from Tennessee has made to the leaning provision. 
under the bill which was sent to President Harding that that 
was a pawnbrokers’ praposition. The veteran would have re- 
ceived very little money under that bill. He would have re- 
ceived 43 per cent from the Government and probably would 
have been compelled to pay 15 or 25 per eent for 50 per cent of 
the amount of money which was due him, and that would have 
ended the whole proposition. This bill is a far better bill. 
There is no chance under this bill for the veteran to be de- 
frauded, out of anything to which he is entitled, while there was 
sueh an oppertunity under the bill which was vetoed. by Presi- 
dent Harding as it passed the Congress two years ago. 

Mr. President, a few moments ago I was about to discuss the 
justification for the passage of this bill. I regard it as based 
upon at least a strong moral obligation. The discrimination on. 
aecount ef the $20 bonus paid to other Government employees, 
the deduction from the soldier's wage of the Government. insur- 
ance premiums, the deduction without his. consent of the 
enforced allotments, which, amounted to $200,000,000, the prac- 
ticat coercion of the veterans immediately preeeding the war 
in obtaining subscriptions for Liberty bonds, all justify the 
posent of adjusted compensation to the soldiers of the World 

ar. 

As to Liberty bond subscriptions, the, veterans paraded in 
camps and anyone failing to subscribe was publicly disgraced 
for so failing. They did subscribe and payment was made by 
dedueting im monthly installments $5, and in some cases $10,, 
from the soldier’s wage until the bonds were paid for. The 
veterans sold those bonds for 20 and 25 per cent less than what 
they were obliged to pay. I submit, Mr. President, that it is 
unfair to ask a citizen not only to fight for his country, to 
hazard his, life, and at the same time to finance out of his 
meager wage a part of the cost of the war. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to know from 
the Senator, if he ean give the information, how general that 
practice was? F have known that that occurred a good many 
times among the people in various communities, but E was not 
aware that the Government had resorted to the practice of dis- 
gracing soldiers who would not. subscribe according to the pro- 
gram laid down. 

Mr. BURSUM. I had definite information of that fact two 
years ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that is a eourse of conduct 
that can not be defended. 

Mr. BURSUM. I had a number of affidavits regarding the 
matter; I have not those affidavits at the present time. 

Mr. NORRIS. P wondered if that were general, er was it 
comfined to some particular camp?’ 

Mr. BURSUM. It was quite general. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. NORRIS. I never heard of it before, but If it be true 
and, of course, I accept the Senator's statement that it is 
true—the practice can not be defended or excused! of deducting 
from the wages of men who were enlisted monthly sums in 
order to pay for bends against their consent. 

Mr. BURSUM. If bends are sold in publie before the whole 
world and the soldiers are lined up and are called upon to 
subscribe, the Senator wil? understand’ how many of them if 
they failed to subscribe would feel humiliated and disgraced. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I can see that plainly. 

Mr. BURSUM. Furthermore, the officers were taking a 
hand in the selling of the bonds I say thut that was a loss 
the veteran ought not to suffer. It was wrong. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, and on aceeunt of those 
particular items, I justify the passage of an adjusted eom- 
pensation act. To my mind, it would have heen better for 
the world had the items to which they are entitled been iden- 
tified in the bill so that. the world might know why we made 
this adjustment; but that has not been done so far as the 
form is concerned, and I do not know that, after all, it makes 
any great difference, for the amount is substantially what 
they would have been entitled to. The form of the bill is 
not the ordinary form that a debtor would submit to a cred- 
itor; but, as F have heretofore stated, the form of settlement 
has the approval of the organizations in this country repre- 
senting the ex-serviee men, and we have, I think, perfeet jus- 
tification in accepting that approval in good faith and at par 
value. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr: BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator believe that the rank 
and file of the ex-service men are opposed te a eash. bonus? 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, L would not. say that they are; no. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator believe that the 
rank. and file of the ex-service men of the country are in favor 
en, bonus 90 per cent to 95 per cent, maybe 99 per cent 
of m7 

Mr. BURSUM. To tell the truth, Mr. President, I have 
not canvassed the rank and file. I have not talked with them. 
They are too numerous. a 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I have, and the Senator will probably 
hear from them before this is over. 

Mr. BURSUM. Perhaps the Senator from Tennessee is 
acquainted with, all of the ex-service men of this country. 
Perhaps he has facilities for knowing and being possessed of 
better information; but. so far as I am concerned. I should 
Say that the information coming from their representatives 
ought to be considered pretty representative and reliable. 

Mr. McKIELLAR. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator fram New 
Mexico further yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BURSUM. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand the Senator, on the 
basis. of the recommendation of the representatives of the ex- 
service men, he is going te vote against a cash bonus at this 
time, and he is oppesed to it, and is speaking against it? 

Mr. BURSUM. I am going to vote for the bill as it comes 
from the committee, as reported by the committee. Of course, 
if the Senate should pass a cash bonus and the House should. 
pass it I should still be for it, because I am for a. settlement. 
of this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But, Mr. President, the Senator is against 
it now? I am interested in the attitude of the Senator. 

Mr. BURSUM. I am against it for the reason that unless: 
we do take this. bill, in my judgment, Congress will pass no 
bil—— 
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Mr. McKELLAR. And therefore the Senator is opposed to 
the cash bonus now? 

Mr. BURSUM. And I am not in favor of keeping the bonus 
question as an eternal issue, forever; and I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is not for the public welfare that 4,000,000 men 
should feel a grievance against their Government. We ought 
to elose out this matter and have it settled, and unless it is 
settled now I fear that we wit never pass legislation on the 
subject. 

Mr. KENG subsequently said: Mr. President, in order that I 
may do no injustice to my esteemed friend from New Mexico 
I have had the Reporter transcribe the sentence to which I 
caħeg attention a moment er two ago. 

The sentence is as follows: 


I do not believe in that doctrine, but I do say that the representatives 
of the ex-service men have a right to speak and to say what they 
desire, and to give their approval. 


To which doctrine I mest cordially assent. 
Then follows this sentence of the able Senator: 


They have given their approval of the pending bill, and we have a 
right to be amenable to thelr Judgment, and not to set up our own 
personal judgment as against the Judgment of the organizations which 
represent the ex-service men of the country. 


I submit that the proper interpretation of the statement of 
the Senator is that we have no right to have a judgment of our 
own upon this question in opposition to that entertained by 
representatives of the ex-service men of the United States Of 
course, I may say, if the Senator will pardon me, that if we 
should apply that principle te all legislative matters we would 
become mere automatens We should have no judgment what- 
ever adverse to the judgment of imterests that might be the 
proponents ef n. 1 fancy that there would be some 
diffieulty in the mind of the Senator from New Mexico in deter- 
mining which way to vate if there were adverse in and 
I am rather curious to know what his position would be in such. 
a case. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrconn a letter directed to me by Mr. 
Sperry, 12 head ef the Private Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Legion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. Is there objection? The 

Chair hears nene. 
The letter is as follows: 


NATIONAL FIMADQUARTERS PRIVATE ŠOLDIERS AND SAILORS” 
LEGION OF THE UNITED. ŞTATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 192}. 
Hon. Gronan W. NORRIS, 
Senate Oos Building, Weeliugton, D. C. 

My DEBAR SENATOR: In behalf of the Private Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Legion, an organization ef former enlisted men of the United States 
Army, which it is my honor te represent; I am impelled to protest 
against the so-called selliers’ bonus bilt now pending before the Senate 
as wholly inadequete and unrepresentativa of the wishes of those wha 
served well and faithfully their Natien im its hour of need. 

That bil ia a straight inserance pollen preposition—nothimg eise. 
Its loan features are merely these pertaining te any lifeimsurance 
policy, and the veteran who by accident, disease, or bad fortume is 
foreed to borrow on the policy wild lose the insurance. It covers none 
of the ground of a disability pension, although if the veterans accept 
it they will relinquish any claim they may have to disability pensions. 

The impression that has been gained by hundreds of thousands of 
deserving veterans is that Congress throughout this entire so-called 
“bonus” discussion has been motivated by ether than a straight- 
forward desire to deal with the matter, with the cander and sincerity 
it commands. 


Instead of dealing fairly and justly with the soldiers, this bill, on 
its face, is a palpable subterfuge. Without any desire to criticize un- 
justly, or to asperse the good faith of Members who are supperting this 
bill simply because they believe it is the best legistation that can be 
seeured, I am constrained to express the deliberate conviction that the 
measure is simply an effort to give the veterane a minimum of benefits, 
with total disregard of the justice ef their claims 

The bill is un@esirable from the standpoint of the soldiers them- 
selves and from the broader publie interest. 

It gives the soldiers something they Go not want and imposes upon 
the public a wholly unnecessary burden. 

It ie conceded by proponents of the pending measure that its cost 
to the Federal Treasury will aggregate approximately $4,000,000,000. 

‘This organization has consistently advecated that the men who made 
up the American armies shall be paid, as adjusted compensation, a 
lump sum of $500. 

The immediate outlay that would be entitled by the adeption of this 
demand would be $2,000,000,000. 


Were this sum borrowed by the Government and amortized over a 
period of 20 years, its total under no circumstances would exceed 
$3,000,000,000, or $1,000,000,000 less than will be expended to defray 
the cost of the unsatisfactory insurnnee plan. 

Adjusted compensation was originally designed by Congress and 
Claimed as right by the service men as an adjustment for their losses 
during the war period. It was an adjustment for what had taken 
place, but an adjustment for all time to come: The bill before your 
honorable body practically abandons any thought of payment for the 
economic less of the veteran during the war and offers him instead a 
chance to quitclaim all disability and pension rights for himself and 
dependents for the future, 

In its essentials it is not an adjusted compensation bill at all but a 
palpable blow at war-risk insurance and disability claims that are due 
to develop from year to year. 

If Congress seeks sincerely to respond to the overwhelming wish of 
the soldiers of the World War—especially the enlisted men who gave 
so much for so Httle in return—it Will incorporate into the pending 
measure a provision whereby those who desire may accept in lien of 
insurance a cash adjustment of $500. This option should be accorded 
as a matter of right and justice. 

Soldiers who cheerfully responded to their country’s call to fight for 
its safety and the liberty of the world are entitled to their Gorern- 
ment’s guaranty of their economic liberty which will permit them a 
voice in the determination of the form in which that Government shall 
acquit its obligation to them. 

I respectfully and very earnestly appeal to you to use your great 
infuence to secure an amendment to the pending bill that will make 
it possible for the veterans themselves to say whether they desire 
a eash adjustment of their former sacrifices or a reward which can 
not be recovered during their lifetime. 

It scarcely needs argument to demonstrate that these veterans 
will not be greatly tmpreseed with the generosity or the justice of a 
law that grants them something which they must die to claim. 

Respectfully’ yours, 

Esman. J Manvix Garss Srunar, 

National President Private Soldiers and Baitors” Legion 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to, 
have printed in the Recorn two telegrams from Legion organi- 
zations in my State, asking for the passage of the bill now be- 
fore the Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I object to any reading of telegrams on this 
subfect, a ged they are in favor of the bonus or whether they 
are against 
Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator object to their being 
printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. BRUCE. No; not at all. 

Mr. GOODING. That is all I have asked—that they ba 
printed in the RECORD. 

11 BRUCE, I beg the Senator's pardon; I misunderstood 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, tha 
telegrams will be printed in the Recorp, The Ohair hears 


none. 
The telegrams are ag follows: 
Bolsn, Ipano, April , 2h 
Hea. F. R. Geoarya, 


, United States Senate, Washington, D. Q.: 

Thousands of ex-service mem favor adjusted compensation bill am 
passed by House and reported by Senate Fimazee Committee. We are 
against any amendments from floor of Senate, and urge you te oppose 
such, particularly cash eptiom. We are plecing our hope and trust in 
yau to support bill aa reparted hy Senate Finance Committee. 

Lestsan F. ALBERT, Department Adjutant, 


— 


Ioano FALLS, IDAHO, April , 1924 
Senator FRANK GOODING, 


Washington, D. C.: 

The American Legion Auxiliary, Department of Idaho, pleads for 
your support on the adjusted compensation bill as passed by Senate 
Finance Committee. Tou oppese from the floer all amendments, 
especially cash option. By so doing will win the greatest respect of 
2,000 members in this State. 

Mus. JmyNim BRANDL, 
Department President. 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, im opposing the bonus, or 
so-called udjusted eompensation bill, I feel it my duty to state 
the reasons for so doing. 

I am sure no man in this country more fully appreciates the 
splendid and patriotic serviee of the American soldier on the 
battlefields of France than I. Indeed, I would not confine this 
appreciation to the soldier on the battlefields ef France; but 
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the American soldier has never been found wanting in loyalty, 
patriotism, or courage in any of the wars from the day of 
Washington to Pershing, and for this we owe them endless 
homage. No man feels more indebted to or more interested in 
the welfare of the ex-service men than I, but in a matter of 
so great import our judgment must be based upon something 
more than mere sentiment or a desire to express ourselves by 
waving the American flag and singing pæans of praise of our 
accomplishments on the fields of battle. 

This is not only a question of patriotism; it is also a ques- 
tion of commerce, on which the prosperity of our country de- 
pends; and just how the 112,000,000 people of the United States 
are to be affected by legislation of this character must be 
taken into consideration. It is only fair in presenting this 
case to make some comparisons of what our Government has 
done in the past as well as what it may properly do now in 
establishing a precedent for the future. 

In presenting these facts I do not wish to be understood to 
imply that too much has been done for the soldier of the late 
war. 

I indorse every movement toward making more comfortable 
and providing for the disabled who served on the battle field. 
To quote a great “War is hell,” and anything a gov- 
ernment can do to lessen its evils should and will be done by 
the people of our country. 

While the late war was the most destructive in the annals of 
history, and fought on a scale of warfare hitherto unknown, 


yet it. is doubtful if the actual suffering inflicted was any | 


greater than that experienced by the soldiers of Washington or 
Grant. We now have greater facilities for providing them with 
food and drink; a better provision of ambulance and hospital 
service, while various organizations on the battle field give first 
aid and minister to the needs of the soldiers. War prisoners 
are treated less brutally than in earlier days. While it has 
been said that comparisons are odious, they are sometimes nec- 
essary for explanation, and in the adjustment and settlement of 
a question so far-reaching as the one we have before us it is 
only fair to those who early fought for the flag of this Republic 
to state the conditions under which they fought and the com- 
pensation which they received. In the consideration of the bill 
now before the Senate I wish to call attention to the attitude 
of Congress and the public with reference to the original acts 
and those presented at this time. 

The first soldiers’ pension legislation ever proposed in this 
country was prepared and passed by the Colony of Virginia in 
1624; but this failed to become a law because it was not ratified 
by the Government in England. The first pension legislation 
actually enacted into law in this country was passed by the 
Plymouth Colony in 1686. Gradually each of the colonial gov- 
ernments passed some sort of crude pension legislation. These 
laws were all general in their terms, not fixing any amount to 
be paid to the soldiers, but leaving the amount of each pension 
to be determined by local courts and the funds to be raised by 
local taxation, 

It is interesting to note that all of the colonial pension legis- 
lation was enacted for the purpose of inducing or encouraging 
settlers to fight the Indians, and generally these laws provided 
that no soldiers could receive their benefits except such as were 
so disabled as to become public charges or objects of charity. 


the Colonies against the Indians or against their enemies in 
other Colonies was considered eligible for a pension unless his 
injuries or disabilities were of such a nature as to render him 
incapable of earning a living and make him a public charge. 

As the Revolutionary War approached—and, indeed, after it 
had been in progress for some time—the Continental Congress 
failed or refused to enact soldiers’ relief legislation until some 
of the States, particularly Virginia and Pennsylvania, passed 
laws of their own making liberal provision for disabled soldiers 
and for the widows of those who were slain. 

On August 26, 1776, the Continental Congress passed the first 
Nation’s pension law in the United States. This act allowed 
half pay for life or during disability to every officer, soldier, or 
sailor losing a limb in battle or being so disabled in the service 
of the Government as to render him incapable of earning a 
living. 

The administration of the act, as well as its enforcement, 
was left entirely to the different State governments. They 
were to examine the applications of their own soldiers, pay 
the pension to those who were found qualified, and deduct the 
amount paid from the State’s quota due to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

There was a further act passed for the encouragement of 
enlistments. Commissioned officers, when disabled so as to be 
wholly incapable of earning a livelihood, were allowed half 


| pension. 
No soldier who was merely wounded or injured in defending | 


pay during life. Privates and noncommissioned officers, when 
so disabled as to be wholly incapable of earning a living, were 
allowed $5 a month, with proportionate allowance for partial 
disability. 

There is some criticism of the delay of Congress in enacting 
legislation, but it may be interesting to know that the Conti- 
nental Congress were considering legislation of this character 
from the beginning of the war until May 15, 1778, when a bill 
was passed granting adjusted compensation in the face of re- 
peated warnings from Washington that unless such legislation 
was enacted the Army would be deprived of its officers and 
unfit to fight. The bill was then deferred, however, and a 
compromise made limiting the half-pay gratuity of officers to 
the period of seven years after the end of the war. 

This was the first bonus bill ever passed by Congress. So 
from the -beginning of the Revolutionary War until the act of 
April 24, 1816, more than 40 years, no wounded or disable? 
soldier who fought to win our independence received a pensio - 
of more than $5 a month, and that only in case of disability 
which disqualified him for the performance of manual labor. 
Not until 1818, 42 years after the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War, was any person allowed a pension except for 
injuries or disability incurred in the service, and for more 
than 53 years no widow of a soldier who served in the war 
for independence was ever allowed a pension. 

In the War of 1812 soldiers receiving total disability re- 
ceived but $5 a month until the act of 1816, which increased 
their pension to $8 a month, this applied also to the soldiers 
of the Revolution. 

The soldiers of the War of 1812 received pension only for 
disability incurred in the service until 1871, or more than 60 
years after the war. At that time a bill passed Congress 
granting a pension of $8 per month during life to all soldiers 
survivors of the war. No widow of the soldier of the War of 
1812 received a pension until 1816, when, by act, the widows 
of the soldiers of that war who were killed in the service were 
allowed half pay. In the Mexican War no soldier except those 
who were wounded or disabled received a pension until 1877, 
40 years after the close of the war. 

On July 14, 1862, Congress passed what is known as the 
general pension law for the benefit of the soldiers of the Civil 
War and of subsequent wars and their dependents. But under 
that act only soldiers who incurred disabilities in the service 
as a direct result of the performance of military duty were 
entitled to pension. Pensions for Civil War veterans remained 
substantially the same under this law until the act of June 
27, 1890, when the first Civil War service pension law was en- 
acted. So that no soldier of the Civil War who was not in- 
jured or disabled by military service received any pension from 
the Government until the act of 1890, 25 years after the close 
of the war. 

Now, this bill provides payment of a bonus to all veterans 
who served in the World War, regardless of disability or nature 
of service, I would not suggest that they wait 25 years before 
they be given attention, but that they receive compensation 
in a reasonable time, or when our Government again sliall have 
returned to a normal commercial basis. But based on the Civil 
War schedule it would be 25 years before they received a 
This I would deem unreasonable because our great 
country will return to normal much more rapidly now than at 
the time when the Government was itself upset by Civil War, 
and a united people can restore normal conditions much more 
quickly than when rent asunder by internal dissention. 

Under the act of June 27, 1890, all the soldiers of the Civil 
War who served 90 days or more and who were suffering from 
mental or physical disability of a permanent character which 
incapacitated them for the performance of manual labor in such 
degree as to render them unable to earn a support received a 
pension not exceeding $12 a month and not less than $6 accord- 
ing to their degree of inability. Under this act soldiers who 
served 90 days and who were unable to earn their support were 
entitled to the pension, and it was not necessary that their dis- 
ability should be of service origin. These rates were increased 
in 1907 to $12 per month for those 62 years of age, 815 for those 
70 years of age, and $20 for those 75 years of age. 

On May 11, 1912, Congress passed an act known as age and 
service act, under which pensions were granted in varying 
amounts, according to age and length of service, ranging from 
$13 a month for those who were 62 years of age to $30 a month 
for those who were 75 years of age and had served three years. 
Finally, the act of May 1, 1920, known as the Fuller Act, 
granted pensions to all Civil War veterans who served 90 days, 
Without regard to age or length of service, of $50 per month. 
And the recent so-called Bursum Act grants pensions of $72 a 
month to all Civil War veterans. But of course all the Civil 
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War veterans are now approaching or have passed 80 years of 


age. 

I have endeavored to present as nearly as possible—without 
going into detail as to the widows, children, and so forth, of the 
different wars—the pension legislation since the first war of the 
Republic. I shall now insert a table showing detailed amounts 
paid out by the Government in pensions for all of the different 


It is Iimpossibfe to tell from the best actuaries the exact 
cost of a bonus bill. The Senate Finance Committee In 1922 
estimated the probable cost to be somewhere near $4,000,000,000, 
the maximum to be $4,486,000,000. But these estimates ara 
very far from covering the actual cost, because these figures 
do not include the of administering such a bill. It 
has been well estimated that it would require at least 2,000 
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It will be readily observed that the United States Government 
has never been or penurious with Its defenders but 


has always been liberal and just, and it may be depended upon 
now, as always, to do its full duty toward those who carried 
arms in its defense. 

Let me also insert the amount pald per month for food and 
clothing by the armies in the great World War. 
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This proves what I have endeavored to show, that our Goy- 


ernment paid nearly three times as much as Great Britain, 
ten times as much as Germany, twenty times as much as 
France, thirty times as much as Austria, forty times as much 
as Japan, and nearly sixty times as much as Italy. 

I do not contend that we have done too much; and in every 
instance where appropriations have been asked for disabled men, 
invalids, or for the building of hospitals, I have very gladly 
given my support, and shall contiaue to do so. We can not 
do too much for those who have lost limbs or health; but to 
those robust, husky young men, whose experience overseas has 
made them even better citizens, as many of them write me 
that it did, no bonus should be granted. It is no time now 
to discourage or dishearten those patriotic citizens who be- 
cause of age or Jack of health were left at home and did their 
full duty in working the farms and the industries. Their 
service was just as important for the carrying on of the war 
as the bearing of arms overseas in defense of the Republic. 
The soldiers had to be fed; they had to be clothed; they had 
to be furnished with arms, with munitions, and all the im- 
plements of warfare, and these men and women who worked 
and wrought diligently at home deserve the same considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government and of this Congress 
as their brothers and sons who went overseas, 

I have endeavored to show that these boys have received 
more generous treatment by the Governament than their sires 
and grandsires who feught for liberty and the Union in former 
wars ever received. Now what seems to me the best thing for 
the boys—and I know a large number of them agree with me in 
this—is to see to it that our industries are kept active, that 
our Government expenses be kept as low as consistent, that 
economy be practiced im the management and affairs of our 
Government, and then at the proper time, when our Govern- 
ment is in financial condition, that they be adequately, yes, 
liberally compensated, ` 

I am gure that every good citizen has a feeling of the highest 
respect for those who served the country in time of war; 
and those 4,500,000 who constituted the American Army are 
not a distinct group that can be segregated from those more 
than 100,000,000 civilians, They are indeed an integral part 
of the social and economical affairs of the Nation. They 
are taxpayers and voters. Whatever contributes to the na- 
tional welfare is for their best interests, as they haye the 
obligations of citizenship. If the burden of taxation can be 
lightened and the public debt reduced, it helps them, as a part 
of the great body of American citizens, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator referred to 2,000 employees. My 
recollection of the testimony is that the 2,000 additional em- 
Ployees were required by the War and Navy Departments 
merely for the purpose of obtaining the names of the soldiers. 
As to the number that will be required for the administration 
of this bill, no one, so far as I can remember the testimony, 
ventured to hazard a guess. Instead of 2,000, in my judgment 
it would be greatly in excess of 2,000, and the cost of the ad- 
ministration of this bill, conservatively stated, I think, would 
be from $10,000,600 to $20,000,000 annually. 

Mr. FERNALD. There is no doubt but that the Senator 18 
correct. I made a very careful estimate as to the number now 
engaged in the war service, but these men are even better 
adapted to that work, and on the basis the Senator 
it doubtless would begin with more than twice that number. 
But I wanted to be very conservative in all my figures. 
think it is an exceedingly conservative estimate to say that 
for the next 50 years it would cost more than $20,000 per day. 
So Senators can get some small idea of the amount of the exs 

Involved in administering this bill. 

If this bill is passed, it must be acknowledged that provision 
for administration must be taken into consideration. There 
are already 3,400,000 people on the Government pay roll, and on 
this basis each 11 workers in the United States are paying tha 
salary of 1 Government employee. 

Is it possible that now the Congress of the United States, in 
this year of our Lord 1924, desires to increase the number of 
employees of the Government and make the burden of taxation 
even higher than at the present time? We have listened sympa- 
thetically to the distressed condition of the farmer, and I share 
with those who have brought these conditions to the attention 
of Congress. the belief that what has been said of his burdens 
is all too true. They are burdened and deserve speedy relief, 
But are we now to impose another burden of $4,000,000,000 or 
$5,000,000,000, which they must share, on our citizens and make 
taxation even higher than at present 

We have made marvelous progress in the past four years in 
the adjustment of our financial problems. The national debt, 
which but a few years since was nearly $29,000,000,000, has 
been reduced to $21,600,000,000 on March 81, 1924 ‘This hag 
been accomplished largely 9 the efforts and wisdom of 
that greatest Secretary of the Treasury in my time, Andrew 
W. Mellon. In every crisis Providence seems to intervene and 
bring forward the man for the place. And Mr. Mellon’s master 
mind has worked out scientifically a plan for the reduction of 
taxes which if adopted will ts jaa por this country on 
its feet. I can not speak too highly of service to this Nn- 
tion. I am not personally acquainted with Mr. Mellon. I hava 
spoken to him but once in my life. I speak of him in an im- 
personal way, and what I have to say will be from a general 
knowledge of his activities in the office which he holds. But £ 
can not forego the opportunity to say that the service he has 
rendered to the taxpayers of this country is a service which 
should be He is an authority on the great prob- 
lems of finance, and the tax-revislon plan which he suggests 
is so closely connected with the question under discussion that 
I can not discuss the one without touching on the consequences 
of the other, 

There are those who belleve that we may pass a bonus bill 
and still reduce taxes. I can not understand the philosophy 
of such argument. There are those who say that if we defer 
the payment of the bonus for 20 years, the Government can 
still reduce taxes as suggested by the Secretary of the Treas- 
uty. To me this is a puerile statement. As a matter of fact, 
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the longer we defer the payment of any bonus, the more it will 
cost the Government. I think I can agree with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] that if it must be paid, the 
sooner it is paid the less it will cost. But how can we incur an 
indebtedness from three to five billion dollars and still reduce 
taxes if we are to go on reducing our indebtedness as we ought 
to do? The indebtedness of the Government at this time, a 
little more than $21,000,000,000, can be reduced fully one-half, 
in my judgment, in the next 10 years in case this bill be not 
enacted. We have already adjusted our indebtedness from 
Great Britain of nearly $5,000,000,000 and have the same ar- 
rangement with a few other smaller governments; and I believe 
we are now in the way of a settlement with the larger powers. 
If this can be consummated it will bring us back to a financial 
standing whereby we can begin to pay reasonable pensions to 
those boys at a time when they will most need them. 

As I have already stated, in all of the estimates of the cost of 
the plan no one has included the cost of administration. The 
total expense of all pensions paid up to June 30, 1921, to the 
veterans of all wars in which the United States has been en- 
gaged is something over $6,000,000,000. The estimated maxi- 
mum cost of the proposed bonus is a trifle more than $5,000,- 
000,000, which would be approximately 83 per cent of the total 
pension payment made to all veterans of all previous wars 
during the life of the United States Government. 

The extent of the expenditures made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during and since the World War for veterans and 
their dependents is indicated in the following table: 

Vocational rehabilitation- ~-=- $589, 866, 370 
Care of patlents m 258, , 840 


Hospital facilities 
Bonus on discharge ($60 each) —~ 


WAUranee: Jr tira ei ae eS — 134, 235, 000 
Compensation for death and disability 683, 150, 000 
Mili wiy and naval family allowances_____.._.._-___.... $298, 615, 000 
FTL ny Ya (is AA ee RL MRE Rp ORS The Syebe ahaa ony we teen ned 140, 791, 594 

r oe Fa aon a — 2, 413, 165, 704 


The sum to be expended by the Veterans’ Bureau during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, in the interest of the disabled 
of the World War is 18 per cent of the total national Budget 
and is a greater net sum than is spent by any other department 
or bureau of the Government. The total expenditures this 
fiseal year for veterans of all wars will amount to $680,000,000, 
or approximately 20 per cent of the National Budget. 

The Government’s continuing interest in the disabled veter- 
ans is shown by the following activities carried on by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau: Vocational training is being given to 65,000 
veterans, and nearly 50,000 have already been rehabilitated; 
23,000 veterans are being cared for in hospitals; compensation 
for disabilities is being paid monthly to 180,000 veterans, and 
in addition there are 55,000 dependents of veterans receiving 
compensation for death. 

A national bonus of $60 awarded to every man upon discharge 
from the service totaled $256,239,900. This, with the State 
bonus paid ex-service men, amounts to more than $633,000,000, 
which has been paid or authorized. This sum is more than the 
combined bonus paid by England and France to their veterans 
for a service of 52 months’ duration as against the 19 months’ 
period in which our soldiers were actively engaged. More than 
2,000,000 men of the American Army were enlisted six months 
or less before the armistice was signed, and few of these men 
left their training camps in this country. 

At the beginning of the Great War the United States doubled 
the previous pay of our soldiers, paid out $300,000,000 in 
allowances to families of men in the service, carried $40,000,- 
000,000 of life-insurance policies, and in addition the American 
people subscribed over $460,000,000 for relief work through the 
Red Cross and other relief agencies. Appropriation bills 
carrying these amounts were gladly enacted into law by the 
American Congress, but these represented but a small part 
of the burdens carried by the American people. Old men who 
had long since retired from service, again engaged in the 
carrying on of the different industries; and particularly was 
this true with those engaged in farming: Young women from 
college returned to their homes and helped the old folks carry 
on the burdens made necessary by the absence of their brothers. 
Boys and girls of tender age were mustered into the service 
and were sent about offering Liberty loans and savings stamps, 
which were eagerly taken by every loyal and patriotic citizen 
of the Government. 

These people should now have the same consideration as 
those of robust health and in the prime of life who have 
received no injury, but returned again to take up the respon- 
sibility of citizenship; and it is my firm belief that they, as well 
as all other citizens, will receive larger benefit by keeping 


the industrial and commercial condition of the country along 
the same course we have been traveling than to upset the 
financial conditions, discourage business, and retard industry, 
because it is certainly true that if so large an amount of 
money is to be distributed among our people, it will encourage 
idleness and retard industrial activities, discourage the busi- 
ness of the country, and in the end work great hardship to 
those whom we desire to assist. 

Citizenship in a democracy entails obligations, including 
that of military service; and while foreign governments insist 
upon military training in their youth, our Government has felt 
secure in the fact that in all wars of the past our young men 
have sprung to the defense of the flag with a patriotic spirit so 
noble and courageous that it has not been deemed necessary 
up to this time to insist upon military training. I am still 
convinced that that spirit exists to-day and will continue to 
exist, and that we need have no fears for the future, but 
that our young men of to-day and of to-morrow and for all 
time to come will continue to exhibit that splendid character 
and patriotism which has been the bulwark of our American 
institutions. 

To my mind any monetary benefit for one who in the vigor 
of young manhood is engaged in gainful pursuit would be lost 
through the dislocation of our economic structure, the slowing 
down of industrial activity, and consequent lowering of wages 
and less opportunity for work. The disastrous effect of a 
bonus, in my judgment, would be the raising of the cost of 
living by causing an increase of buying and a decrease of 
production, which would benefit those who have a stock of 
commodities to sell but would impose a corresponding hardship 
upon those in limited or straitened circumstances. 

Once more I wish to state that I believe I have given suffi- 
cient reasons why the bonus bill, so called, should not be 
enacted into law. I favor a reduction of taxes because it 
seems to me necessary in order to maintain the prosperity of 
our Goyernment. Reduce appropriations, reduce the number 
of Government employees, hold strictly to a budget, live within 
our reasonable means, and we will have reduced taxation. 
7 — I believe is the urgent and ardent desire of every Amer- 
can. 

I can not close without stating that in the hundreds of let- 
ters I have received from the splendid boys in Maine who 
saw overseas service a majority of them favor my attitude in 
this matter and have approved my course. This I say as a 
deserved compliment to the boys of my State. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I do not desire to make a speech 
on the subject at this time, as I explained my views quite 
fully when the bill was up before. I merely want to state 
that the origin of the idea of a bonus or adjusted compensation 
was not with the soldier, but elsewhere. Personally, I am 
opposed to a bonus or adjusted compensation for able-bodied 
Soldiers. 

We have seen that the experts differ greatly as to the cost 
of the two plans —cash or insurance. It is claimed that under 
the cash‘option plan it would cost the Government about 
$1,500,000,000, while under the insurance plan it would cost 
about $4,000,000,000. I feel that the bill as now drawn, com- 
prising the insurance plan, is a makeshift. Since we have to 
take a choice between these two plans, I expect to vote for the 
cash option, and then I shall vote against the bill. 

Of course, there is nothing too good for the Government to 
give to the wounded and disabled soldier and his dependents. 
J realize that the bill will pass in some shape; and if it does 
pass, it ought to be not a politicians’ bill, but a bill expressing 
gratitude to the soldier. If the Government-owes the boys, it 
ought to pay them, and they ought not to be treated like 
minors and have payment deferred to such a far-distant day 
as is provided in the pending makeshift measure, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Warsa] said yesterday that there were 20 op- 
ponents of the soldiers’ bonus on this side of the Chamber. 
I do not know whether that enumeration is correct or not, and 
I care but little. If there are 20 on this side of the Chamber 
who are antagonistic to the measure, I um one of the 20. If 
there are only two, I am one of the two; and if there is only 
one, I am he. Never in my life have I formed stronger or 
deeper convictions in relation to any subject than I have with 
respect to the subject of the soldiers’ bonus. 

So far as our soldiers during the World War were called 
upon to do their duty they did it faithfully and well. I doubt 
whether any soldiers in the history of the United States have 
ever been endowed with a higher degree of discipline and mili- 
tary training than were they. At St. Mihiel, in the Argonne, 
at Chateau Thierry, they showed that they were worthy of 
their sires who participated in the Battles of Long Island and 
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the Cowpens, of Lundy’s Lane and New Orleans, of Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg. Nothing could induce me to say a 
word in the slightest degree derogatory to the military charac- 
ter of the brave men who saw actual service during the World 
War in the lousy trenches of France or on its blood-soaked 
plains. But, Mr. President, the first obligation of every man 
is to the truth; it is that, we are told, which makes us free, 

The fact is that except to the limited extent that he was 
actually involved in war no American soldier has ever had 
a slighter claim to a bonus than has the American soldier of 
the World War. Nearly one-half of our World War soldiers 
never left our shores at all; nearly one-half of them never 
did anything but don a uniform and go through military exer- 
cises on the training field. Only 50,280 of them perished upon 
the battle field or from wounds received in battle. Little 
Belgium lost twice as many. After the Battle of Gettysburg 
more men were found to be killed, wounded, and missing than 
were found to be killed, wounded, and missing during the 
whole World War. Even after Chickamauga, a battle not of 
the same bloody dignity as Gettysburg, some 34,000 men were 
ascertained to be killed, wounded, or missing. 

Never in the whole history of the world was any body of 
soldiers maintained in such a high degree of physical comfort 
as were our World War soldiers. Indeed, thousands of them 
were maintained in a far higher degree of physical comfort 
than they had ever been in their own homes. The average 
term of service of the American soldier during the World 
War was only one year. To many of them the war was simply 
a valuable school of instruction and an agreeable recreation 
field. 

Of course, I would not have a feeling heart if I did not 
entertain the keenest sense of sympathy with, and the deepest 
sense of gratitude to, every American soldier who was disabled 
by sickness contracted, or by wounds received, in the World 
War. Every such soldier Is entitled not simply to a senti- 
mental recognition, but, so long as his disability lasts, to 
pecuniary support from the Federal Treasury. And when was 
the disabled soldier ever so generously dealt with as be has 
been dealt with by our Government? The Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FERNALD] pointed out a few moments ago that in the 
yeur 1922 the expenditures of the Veterans’ Bureau were some 
$479,000,000, and in the year 1923 some $470,000,000. Alto- 
gether, since the World War we have expended no less than 
two and a quarter billion dollars in taking care—the tenderest 
care—of our World War disabled soldiers; and it is thought 
by the Treasury Department that the acme of our annual 
disbursements on behalf of our disabled veterans has not yet 
been reached. We have founded homes and hospitals for their 
physical relief; we have established a system of pecuniary 
compensation for their material succor. We have even devised 
a system of vocational training for their restoration to the 
active pursuits of life. But for the able-bodied young soldier, 
in the prime of physical life, who comes to the Senate or to 
the House of Representatives at this time, when the whole 
people of the United States are solicitous in the highest degree 
of bringing about some material degree of tax reduction, and 
usks for a mere gratuity, something akin to “ the bread and the 
circus” for which the Roman populace clamored, I am bound 
to say that I for one have only a scant degree of consideration. 

Five years or more have elapsed since the end of the World 
War. Never, except for a short period in 1921, has any 
country in the history of the human race been so prosperous 
as has been our country since that time. If there is any able- 
bodied American soldier of that war who has not reestablished 
himself in industrial or business life during this period and 
is really in need of a bonus, it must be either because he has 
not been willing to earn an honest living by his own manly 
exertions or has had no return of any kind to make to 
society for an income, 

But, as I was saying, no soldier was ever better taken care 
of than was the American soldier during the World War. 
He was allowed $30 a month if he was still in this country 
and $33 a month if he was abroad. He was given his food 
and clothing free of charge, of course; he was given medical 
attendance of the very best kind free of charge; his life was 
insured at premiums far below the ordinary rates of insur- 
ance. If he had a wife an additional allowance of $15 a 
month was made to him; if a wife and one child an additional 
allowance of $20 a month; if a wife and two children an 
additional allowance of $22.50 a month; if a wife and three 
children an additional allowance of $30 a month; if a wife and 
more than three children an additional allowance of $5 a 
month for every child in excess of three, until a maximum of 
$50 was reached. Never has the pay of a private soldier so 
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closely approximated the highest wages paid to civilian 
workers in time of war. 

What pay did the sturdy German soldier, whose courage, at 
least upon the field of battle, we must all admire, receive; what 
pay did the incomparable French soldier receive; what pay 
did the other soldiers of continental countries receive? That 
of the German soldier was only $3 a month; that of the Belgian 
soldier only $2 a month; that of the French soldier only $1.45 a 
month; that of the Czechoslovakian soldier only $1.45 a month, 
In other words, the American soldier received ten times the 
pay that the German soldier did and twenty times the pay that 
the French soldier did. 

Mr. President, I propose to say but little on this occasion 
with respect to the moral side of the question under discus- 
sion. I addressed myself to that when I spoke in this Chamber 
on this same subject some weeks ago. I may, however, say 
that I was astonished to hear the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Bursum] exclaim today, No; this bill is not clothed with 
the form of the ordinary relationship of debtor and creditor”; 
and I was equally astonished to hear the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] say yesterday that the old idea 
that it was the duty of a soldier to give his services freely to 
his country, without regard to the adequacy of his compensation, 
was an exploded one. These statements, it appears to me, are 
rooted in a complete misconception of the true nature of the 
military obligation. That obligation does not rest upon con- 
tract; it does not belong to the province of bargaining and 
selling. It springs from the paramount allegiance that every 
citizen owes to the country that has borne him or that has 
sheltered him when he was born elsewhere than within its 
confines. When his country calls and the trumpet sounds, and— 


The sweet clarion’s breath 
Stirs the soldier's scorn of death— 


he has no right to ask whether that country will pay him a 
liberal wage or not. 

Some time ago an insulting miscreant wrote to me a letter 
censuring my stand with respect to the soldiers’ bonus, and ask- 
ing me whether I would have gone into the war as a soldier for 
$30 a month. Les,“ I replied; “at 80 cents or 3 cents a 
month.” My Confederate kinsmen served for very little more 
in the last stages of the Civil War, and yet I can truly affirm 
that when the unpensioned soldiers of the South issued from 
that war and moved about again among their neighbors they 
were respected and honored and beloved as no soldier ever 
will be who receives such a squalid gratuity as that for which 
this bill provides. 

Mr FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? - 

Mr. BRUCE. A little later, if the Senator will allow me. 
The last time I spoke on this subject the continuity of my re- 
marks was so broken by interruptions that I scarcely recog- 
nized them afterwards when I read them in the RECORD. A 
little later I shall gladly yield to questions. 

The force of all this is felt by the friends of this bill. “But, 
no,” they say, “we are not asking for any monetary reward 
for our military services. We are not seeking any pecuniary 
compensation for our patriotic exertions. We are requesting 
only that our pay during the World War shall be increased to 
such an extent as to put us upon a footing of pecuniary parity 
ee the civilian worker in the United States during the World 

ar.” 

Why, then, I ask, does this bill provide that the soldier dur- 
ing the World War who never left our shores shall be compen- 
sated at the rate of $1 a day and that the soldier who faced 
the bayonet and machine gun in France shall be compensated 
at the rate of $125 a day? To what can that difference be 
attributable except to a recognition of the fact that the soldier 
who saw service in France incurred military sacrifices and 
hardships that the cis-Atlantic American soldier never incurred? 

No; such a distinction as that is beyond the reach of human 
subtlety or casuistry. What is being sought here is a pecuniary 
compensation, and one so eagerly sought that beyond doubt the 
great majority of our ex-seryice men would far rather receive 
a cash bonus than an insurance bonus. 

In this connection I might further say that if the compensa- 
tion sought by this bill is in truth nothing but such a compen- 
sation, as the probonus soldier contends, it is a mere mockery 
to speak of it as “adjusted compensation.” The bill is utterly 
arbitrary, illogical, and unequal in the distribution of its bene- 
fits. Except as respects the distinction, of which I have already 
spoken, between the American soldier who is to receive only 
$1 a day and the American soldier who is to receive only $1.25 
a day, this bill makes no sort of distinction between the differ- 
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75 classes of American soldiers who saw service in the World 
ar. | 

it makes none, to begin with, between fhe young soldier 
who volunteered at the very beginning of the war and offered 
all that was precious in his life upon the altar of his country 
and the draftee who did net volunteer only because he had 
good domestic or other reasons for not doing so, and the 
reluctant draftee who never would have seen service at all 
if he could have helped it and who was dragged into the war 
as a cat might be drawn backward across the surface of a 
carpet. Nor does the bill draw any distinction between the 
service man who had a wife and child that worked at high 
wages in sonie munition or other factory during the war and 
the service man who had no such wife or child to add to the 
family income; nor between the service man whose family 
was assisted by friends or relations during the war while 
he was in the Army and the service man whose family received 
no such assistance; nor between the skilled artisan who was 
earning anywhere from $5 to $8 a day and the unskilled 
laborer who was earning only, say, $1 a day when the call to 
the colors came; nor between the unskilled laborer who was 
earning, say, $1 a day when this call went out and the youth 
or shiftless fellow who was earning nothing a day at that time; 
nor between the soldier who came back to the United States 
searred with honorable but disabling wounds and the soldier 
who never smelt a whiff of powder except in camp from one 
end of the war to the other; nor between the soldier who 
has received a State bonus and the soldier who has received 
none; nor between the soldier who went into the Army as early 
as 1917, before the era of high wages began, and the soldier 
who did not go into the Army until 1918, after he had been 
receiving high wages as a civilian worker; mor between the 
private soldier who lost $1 to $8 a day by becoming a soldier 
and the oflicer who lost an income of $2,500 to $25,000 a year 
by becoming an officer, 

So it will be seen, as I have said, that the bill is based on 
no fair, no just, no equitable principle of apportionment and 
that is a mere abuse of terms to speak of such compensa- 
‘tion as that for which it provides as “adjusted compensation.” 
| Moreover, Mr. President, in instituting this comparison be- 
| tween the pay of the soldier and the wages of the civilian 
Worker during the war there are other things, Mr. President, 
that we must not forget. 

Of all the soldiers who constituted class 1 during the World 
War, 87 per cent were single men—that is to say, without any 
families to provide for—and of all the soldiers who made up 
the first draft, 63.5 per cent were unskilled laborers or mere 
office subordinates. And there is still another thing to re- 
member; The civilian worker during the war has no pension to 
expect as time goes on—none whatever—but if the activity of 
the probonus soldier as shown in his relations to this bill is 
any augury of the future, he will be here 5 years hence, or 10 
years hence, or 15 years hence, though I doubt whether his 
coming bill will be so long postponed, to ask for a service pen- 
sion in addition to the donative for which he now asks. 

Indeed, it is possible that before he comes asking for a 
service pension, he may solicit another bonus from Congress. 
He has already received a bonus in most of the States of the 
Union, for he has never stopped to ask to what source he 
really had a right to look for a bonus, whether to the State 
governments or to the National Government. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. He simply solved that question by applying to 
both governments for a bonus, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I have received a communication from a soldier 
who came from a State where there was no State bonus, and he 
insists that a differentiation be made in this bill; that those 
‘soldiers who have not received a State bonus shall receive, 
under the terms of this bill, a larger bonus than those who 
‘came from the State-bonus States. 

Mr. BRUCH. If such a thing as a sound principle could 
enter into a bonus bill at all, I should say that that man was 
right. 

It may be that after these bonuses shall have been paid 
‘out of the State and National ‘Treasuries, the next demand of 
the probonus soldier will be for a contribution from the treas- 
uries of the great cities of the country. Why not? Why 
‘should he not apply to the city as well as to the State of New 
York for a bonus, or to the city of Detroit as well as to the 
State of Michigan, or to the city of Chicago as well as to the 
State of THinois? It is not such a long step from State and 
Federal bonuses to bonuses derived from the municipal sub- 
divisions of the country. 

So, I say, Mr. President, this bill is not defensible from 
any point of view, not from the military point of view nor 
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from the economic point of view. Nor is it defensible because 
of any precedent furnished by American history nor because 
of any analogy arising out of adjustments made by the Gov- 
ernment after the World War with the railroads or contractors 
or others. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] said 
that after the World War a bonus was given to our regular 
soldiers and sailors, and to all the employees of the Govern- 
ment who received salaries of less than $2,500 a year. ‘That 
statement, with due deference to the Senator, is not correct, 
Take the amount that was added to the salary of the Government 
employee, There was nothing retrospective about that. Com- 
monly speaking, the amount is dubbed a “bonus,” but it was 
not intended as a bonus. It was a mere increase of pay given 
to the faithful civil employees of the Government on account 
of the high cost of living that set in after the World War began. 

And, let me ask you why, when the probenus soldier is seeking 
a proper standard for his compensation, he does not repair to 
the average pay of the Government employee during the World 
War, or to the average salary of the State teacher during the 
World War, rather than to the swollen wages of the arsenal 
worker or the shipyard worker, or of any other industrial 
worker during the World War? During the World War the 
average salary of the Government employee was only some 
$895 a year, which, when expressed in the terms of the pre-war 
dollar, meant a purchasing power of only some $567 a year; 
and the average salary of the State teacher during the same 
period was only some 5718 a year, which, when expressed in the 
terms of the pre-war dollar, was only some $505 a year. Surely 
if these Federal employees and teachers could without repining 
submit patiently to such limited compensation, the soldier, with 
his much more exacting standards of professional obligation, 
should be able to submit to his Army pay with an even greater 
degree of patience. 

The fact is that when the probonus soldier resorts to the 
inflated wages of the arsenal worker or the shipyard worker, or 
other industrial worker during the World War, for the stand- 
ard of his compensation, he is finding his standard in the mis- 
fortunes of his country, That is what it comes to. Every- 
body knows that these high wages were paid because of the 
abnormal conditions created by the remorseless economic laws 
which operate during a state of war. The Government paid 
those wages only because it could not help itself. The Senator 
from New York [Mr. Coprzranp] admitted that the other day 
in one of his speeches upon the subject of the bonus. The high 
wages paid by the Government to civilian workers during the 
war—some extorted by States—were just as mach a part of the 
extraordinary losses of the war as the loss of life or property 
suffered by the American people on the battle field. 

I say without hesitation that If the probonus soldier is dis- 
posed to set up the inflated wages of the civilian worker dur- 
ing the war as his standard of compensation, he runs the risk 
of having applied to him the term “ profiteer,” which he is so 
in the habit of applying to others. 

To repeat, I am inflexibly, irrevocably opposed te this bill. 
It subverts the settled immemorial principles upon which the 
military obligation has always rested; it dishoners the mili- 
tary character; it tends to undermine in the future the morale 
and the efficiency of the American soldier. Already, it seems 
to me, a change has come over the character of our people in 
many fundamental respects in their attitude toward war. The 
attention of all ef us has recently been called to a body of 
young college men in the Northwest who are contending that 
even when our country is invaded it should do nothing to repel 
the invader; but that we should, not te express myself too 
coarsely, turn not our faces, but our rumps, to the foe. The 
spirit of the people, it seems to me, is undergoing a profound 
alteration of which this bonus bill is but a symptom. The idea 
seems to have gotten abroad that the soldier is not bound to do 
anything that he is not paid, and abundantly paid, for. 

Tf such a state of mind continues, the United States may 
simply not be able to go to war at all, because to the ordinary 
penalties that follow war—the waste of blood and the waste of 
treasure—would be added erushing contributions levied upon 
it by its own soldiers. If one of the accountants who has 
figured out the cost to be entailed by this bill is correct, it 
will mean a burden to the people of the United States of some 
$8,600,000,000, a sum only a little less than the entire cost of, 
the Civil War. ‘Think of that, a bonus, a gratuity, almost 
tantamount to the entire cost of the Civil War! It is a sum 
in excess by 52,500,000, 000 of the indemnity that Germany 
wrung from France after the Franco-Prussian War, and equal 
to one-fifth or one-sixth of the enormous debt imposed upon 
this country by the World War, 
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If such burdens as these are to be placed upon the bowed 
back of the American people, perhaps they had all better be- 
come pacifists. The whole tendency of the bill is bad, and I 
wish I could believe that it does not denote some radical trans- 
formation in the character of our people. 

There are many other things that I could say upon this sub- 
ject, but I have said all that I have a right to say at this time, 
My vote will be cast against this bill even should it be the only 
one to be so cast. 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, to those of us who are in favor 
of the bonus there are two propositions presented. One is the 
cash bonus, to be paid immediately, that would cost the Goy- 
ernment about $1,500,000,000. The other is the insurance 
plan, payable 20 years from now, that would cost the Govern- 
ment about $4,500,000,000. I shall support the cash plan, be- 
cause I believe the veterans prefer this plan; they are entitled 
to it, and I believe it is the best thing for the veterans, also 
our Government. Under the insurance plan the veterans will 
have to wait 20 years for the amount due them. The cash 
bonus will not only be a good thing for the veterans by giving 
them cash to pay on debts, make payments on buying a home 
or farm, but it will mean a saving of about $2,000,000,000 to 
the Government. When the President signs the bill and it 
becomes a law, if we should pass the insurance plan, it would 
mean a financial lability of $4,500,000,000, and that would 
haye its effect on the sale of bonds that we issue. 

It would be much easier for us to float $1,500,000,000 in 
bonds and pay in cash to the soldiers who deserve it than it 
would be to have a deferred indebtedness of $1,400,000,000. 
The Government can borrow money on its bonds at 34 per 
cent, but under the provisions of the insurance plan the vet- 
erans will have to pay about 6 or 64 to 7 per cent, or 2 per 
cent above the rediscount rate of the Federal reserve system. 
If the matter is settled on the insurance plan it means that 
it will be an issue in the political campaign this fall. The 
cash plan is going to be enacted during the next session of 
Congress if it is not during this session. I believe in settling 
the matter now and getting rid of it. 

I am not going to be influenced by what the President may 
do or by what some other Senators may do about overriding 
the President’s veto. They have their responsibilities, and I 
am not criticizing them in the least. The other day, when we 
voted on the Japanese-exclusion provision of the immigration 
law, we did not fail to vote because of what the President 
thought about it or whether he would veto the bill or because 
the Secretary of State advised us against its passage. We 
did not vote on that or any other question because of what 
certain Senators said or certain other people have said they 
will do under certain circumstances if we should pass the 
measure and then the President should do certain things. I 
am not going to allow my vote to be influenced in any such 
manner. The President has his responsibility and we have 
ours. 

If we adopt the insurance plan, it means that there will be 
for 25 years at least 1,000 clerks employed in the administra- 
tion of the law. It will cost hundreds of millions of dollars 
to carry out the provisions of the law; it will give great trouble 
to the veterans, and delay settlement with them. For these 
reasons and others the veterans prefer the eash to the insurance 
plan. 

In my section of the country there are thousands of veterans 
who, if they could get a few hundred dollars in cash, could 
buy a small home or pay that amount on a small home or farm 
or on the debts that their fathers incurred while they were 
away during and after the war. If we allow them to borrow 
a certain amount under the insurance plan, it would be so 
small that it would not help them and would be wasted by 
some. The amount would be so small that they could not 
buy a home or anything very much. For that reason I think 
we ought to let them have it all in cash at one time. If the 
Government owes them, they should be paid in cash. Of 
course, the banks would benefit by the insurance plan and its 
adoption would mean a great deal to them. Mr. President, I 
visited the battle fields in France just after the armistice and 
I saw what the soldier boys had gone through. It is a wonder 
that any of them lived through it. As long as I am in the 
Senate or out of it, I am going to do what I can to help those 
brave boys. 

I have no criticism of those Senators who want to make this 
a party measure; it is their responsibility; but I am glad to 
say that on this side of the Chamber Senators have not made 
it a party matter. We have had no caucus or conference, but 
each Senator is voting his own conscientious conviction. 


I am not going to take more of the time of the Senate, be- 
cause I hope we can get a vote to-day on the measure. I am in 
favor of the cash plan. I think some Senators here who have 
changed their minds about it have been misled. I know that 
the head of the American Legion is a splendid, brave, honor- 
able man, and I think he, too, has been misled. Certainly, 
Senators ought to know what the legislative situation is. I 
shall vote for the cash plan, and if it carries and the President 
vetoes it, then I shall vote to override his veto. 

If we fail in that, then we shall offer the insurance plan as 
an amendment to the tax bill, just as we did two years ago. 
No one can prevent us from doing it, and we will get a vote 
on the insurance plan at that time. 

It is claimed by Senators who are now opposing the cash plan 
that we have sufficient votes to override the President’s veto if he 
vetoes the insurance plan. There area majofity of Senators here 
who feel so much interest in passing some kind of legislation for 
the veterans that we will stay here until December if necessary. 
For my part I am not uneasy about that. Commander Quinn 
wired me as he did other Senators. The commander of the Legion 
of my State, a young man all Georgia is proud of, who has 
been a friend of mine, as was his father before him, honorable, 
brave people all of them, has also wired me. I went through 
my State last fall from March until December and I stated 
in speeches in every county that I believed in the cash bonus 
and gave the reasons that I have given here to-day. I feel 
sure that, regardless of what the leaders of the Legion may 
be lead to believe, 9 out of 10 of the soldiers of my State 
would prefer the cash plan, and I am going to vote for it on 
that account as well as for the reason that it is the best busi- 
ness plan and what the veterans wish. It will save the Gov- 
ernment $2,000,000,000 and it will save us hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of expense in carrying out the provisions of 
the insurance plan. I hope that the plan that is incorporated 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
[Mr, CopEeLanp], which leaves it optional for the veterans to 
select either the cash or the insurance plan, may be adopted. 
If that is defeated in the Senate or vetoed by the President, I 
shall actively support the insurance plan and will vote to over- 
ride the President if he sees fit to veto either of the measures. 

Mr. President, I have been in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as a member of a subcommittee and have heard little of 
this debate, but I was fortunate in hearing the able, useful, 
and conscientious junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
DRICK]. He did not make a long speech; he never does; but 
he always says something worth while, and I agree with his 
splendid statement on this question. He does not make much 
noise, but he first started the Teapot Dome investigation as 
well as the meat packer—Kenyon-Kendrick—bill, besides other 
useful measures. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not intend now to 
discuss this subject with any degree of thoroughness or full- 
ness, It is a very important subject. Some observations made 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] lead me to state 
very briefly my position. It is well enough to be frank and can- 
did and give the facts, so far as we can, as bearing upon the 
question. 

I have before me a statement made November 17 last, some- 
what out of date now, but I take it that the figures are substan- 
tially as they would be given now. The statistics compiled 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States show that 
the States have paid or have authorized to be paid, up to 
November 1, 1923, bonuses to World War veterans totaling 
$380.600,000 

The bonus paid by the Government to the veterans at the 
time of their discharge from service aggregated $270,000,000, 
This gives a total of $650,600,000 in bonuses up to that time. 
The study of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
shows that 2,348,655 of the 4,582,393 men called to the service 
benefited by the bonuses paid or authorized by the States. 
There are some 19 States that have provided for a bonus. The 
others have not yet, and, so far as I know, there is no im- 
mediate prospect that they will provide any bonus, 

The Senator from Maryland referred to the splendid treat- 
ment which the American soldier received from his Govern- 
ment, and I quite agree that never in any war in all history 
were the soldiers, as to their health, their physical well-being, 
their comfort, their care in every respect, so well looked after 
as were the American soldiers during the World War. That 
is to be said to our credit. It was no more, however, than wa 
ought to have done and provided and furnished. 

Some comment was made about the small pay of the soldiers 
óf other countries as compared with the pay of the American 
soldier. No reference was made to what other countries have 
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done for their soldiers since the war. The statement to which 
1 have just referred shows that the bonuses paid by other 
nations are as follows: 
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said, “ You ean not do as you would like in this matter, but you 
must do as your Government demands and requires.” In those 
circumstances, I feel conscientiously and morally bound to sat- 
isfy that man so far as I can when lie comes afterwards and 
says, “ You forced me into this work; I took all the chances.” 
Of course, the disabled and the crippled and the maimed we 
must take care of; nobody questions that. It must be done 
properly and fully, as we are able to do it. This is a great 
country and is able to do that and also to meet the demands of 


So that other countries have shown some degree of considera- 
tion for their soldiers. Compared to their wealth and to their 
ability to pay, they have done measurably as well as we propose 
to do now. 

I shall vote for the proposition, first for the cash plan. I 
agree with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] that there 
are two reasons for so doing. First, a great majority of the vet- 
erans would prefer that plan, The commander says that it ought 
not to be adopted, because it may endanger the measure en- 
tirely and perhaps defeat the whole plan and purpose. But he 
admits that the matter has not been submitted to the various 
posts and to the American Legion members individually or gen- 
erally. I am quite sure that it means a great deal more to 
some of the former. soldiers to have even a small amount of 
cash now than it would mean to have postponed for a period 
ot years—perhaps 20 years—any benefit under the insurance 
plan contemplated by the legislation. That is the first reason. 

The second reason is that it is very much more economical 
for the Government. It has been estimated by those who are 
better posted than I am as to the statisties and figures that the 
cash provision would mean a saving of over $1,000,000,000 to 
the Government. Some say $2,000,000,000, but suppose it is 
only $1,000,000,000; that is worth considering. It seems to 
me, upon that ground alone, that the amendment providing for 
the. cash benefits should be adopted. 

If we estimate that the total cost of the cash plan would 
aggregate $1,500,000,000, we can easily float Government bonds 
at 4 per cent. The Senator from Georgia said 34 per cent. We 
could provide a sinking fund at 1 per cent more; which would 
be 5 per cent per annum. Five per cent on $1,500,000,000 
would be $75,000,000 a year; so that the total cost under that 
arrangement would be $75,000,000 a year for 20 years. We 
can easily reduce taxes; it Is estimated that we can reduce 
them this year by at least $230,000,000 or $300,000,000. Sup- 
pose we paid $75,000,000 a year and reduced taxes $300,000,000 
a year, we would still be taking care of the adjusted compensa- 
tion and at the same time reducing the taxes of the people. I 
am in favor of tax reduction, of course. 

There are a large number of ex-service men who disclaim 
any sort of approval of this proposed legislation; they even 
denounce it. Of course, the answer to that is that none of 
them are obliged to avail themselves of any of the benefits of 
the proposed legislation. If they disapprove of the whole idea, 
the whole principle, all they will have to do is not to file their 
applications and for themselves decline any benefits under the 
bill if it shall become a law. 

Mr. President, I was a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs in 1914, and from then on, and I am so still. I did my 
part as best I could toward organizing and bringing into exist- 
ence the Army upon a proper fighting basis.. I favored and 
urged, so far as I was able, what was known as the draft law. 
I think now that it was a splendid step; if not an absolutely 
necessary one, a very wise and proper one, and a plan that was 
admirably conceived and worked out. If I make a contract 
with a man, he is at perfect liberty to suggest his terms, and I 
am at perfect liberty to agree with him about them. If he 
renders the service and I pay him according to the terms of the 
contract, I feel that that should be an end to the matter. He 
has no further claim on me, and I none on him. 

We haye entered into an agreement; he has performed his 
part; I have performed my part; and he bas no right to come 
to me and say the contract was a bard one, not a good one, 
and to ask further consideration in connection with it. When, 
however, I lay my hand on a man and say. Whether you like 
it or do not like it, you have got to serve in this war,“ as did 
the Government in this case, it presents a different question. 
When the Government drafted these men it said to them, 
“Whether you approve or do not approye, whether you feel 
that you can afford it or do not feel that you can afford it, you 
must shoulder your gun and take your chauces and fight the 
battles of your country.” In those circumstances I should ap- 
ply the same rule to the Government that I would to myself, 
and I should feel that I ought to satisfy the man whom I had 
forced into the service, had the power to require and did re 
quire that he serve, whether with his will or against his will. 
I drafted him; I did not consult him at all. For instance, I 


is done, but we shall not be satisfied if it is not done.” 
obliged them to suffer these losses and to undergo these hazards 
and hardships, these risks, and these trials I feel that I ought, 


this measure without practically feeling it at all. When even 
those who returned safe and sound feel that there is still some 
consideration due them; that there is some recognition which 
they ought to have and which they have not had; that there 
are claims upon the Goyernment which they feel they are en- 


titled to assert, and they come forward and do assert them, 


and make those claims and call upon the representatives of the 
Government to do what they consider the fair and square thing, 
as one individual Senator, I feel that I ought to meet them, so 
far as it is possible for me to do so, upon a basis that is reason- 
able and just and fair according to their estimation. 
have figured the pending measure out as being the proper thing 


They 


to be done; they have said, “ We shall be satisfied when this 
Having 


in these circumstances, to put myself in the position of doing 


what they feel is the right and proper thing to do. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I am going to vote, first, for the 
provision for a cash compensation, and then later on, unless 
that provision shall be adopted, I shall vote for the bill without 


the amendment. 


Mr. KEYES. Mr, President, I have no intention of detaining 
the Senate at this time, for I recognize that this body is ap- 
parently ready to act on the bill now before it, and which wa 
all recognize, I think, involves a matter whieh should be 
promptly and finally settled. { 

In the Sixty-seventh Congress, when the bill providing for 
adjusted compensation for veterans: of the World War was 
under consideration, I felt compelled to oppose the measure 
for several reasons which I do not think it necessary to men- 
tion at this time, 

During the consideration of the then pending legislation tha 
Senator from Utah [Mr, Sasoor] proposed a substitute for the 
bill reported from the Committee on Finance which was prac: 
tically the same as the bill recently passed by the House of 
Representatives and which is now before us. 

Let me say that I then heartily approved the insurance plan 
suggested at that time and am recorded as having voted in 
fayor of it. To me this plan seemed then and seems now to 
be a fair and just solution of this long-standing question. 

It so happened that I held the office of governor of my State 
during the years of the World War, and I baye never forgotten 
the assurances, both personal and official, made to the men 
from my State who went into the service, and I feel gratified 
to find myself at last in a position to keep faith with these 
men who so splendidly served their country. So, Mr. President, 
if the bill remains substantially In the form in which it came 
from the Committee on Finance, I shall support it. 

Mr, BORAH, Mr. President, T understand that a very large 
majority of my colleagues here are in favor of either one or the 
other of the two propositions which are now before the Senate. 
It seems certain the measure in some form, either providing a 
cásh payment or an insurance feature, or both, will pass and 
ultimately become a law. Knowing that fact, one might well, I 
presume, refrain from trespassing upon the time of the Senate 
to express views which are out of harmony with the program, 
but I liave certain opinions in connection with this matter which 
it seems to me ought to go along with my vote. 

Mr. President, economy in public expenditure is perhaps the 
great unsolved problem of government, I have long thought 
that it is the most vital question in American polities, I do not 
regard it as a party matter but rather as a national problem. 
I repeat it is not a party question. To say that one party is 
for economy and the other for extravagance is simply to trifle 
with a great subject in the presence of 110,000,000 distressed 
and dissatisfied people. But that it is a national problem can 
hardly be doubted. 

Our indebtedness in this’ country at the present time, State 
and National, is about $32,000,000,000, and by the time this Con- 
gress shall have adjourned it will be from thirty-five to thirty- 
six billion dollars, a sum of money which is inconceivable when 
it is undertaken to be measured, especially in foot pounds of 
human toil A Congress which was pledged in every way to the 
reduetion of obligations and to the curtailment of expenditures 
will adjourn and go back to its constituency after having added 
from $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 of additional obligations, 
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We shall pass a tax bill, so it is said, reducing taxes some 
$250,000,000 ox $300,000,000, increase our obligations some 
$4,000,000,000, and go home to report to our constituencies that 
we have lightened their burdens. 

Thirty-six billion dollars, Mr. President, is a larger indebted- 
ness than any nation in the history of the world having no 
greater age than this Republie has ever carried, With natural 
resources illimitable, with vast public lands available until 
within the last few years, with an energetic, industrious, frugal 

ople, we find that at the end of less than 150 years there has 
ron imposed upon the people of the United States a burden 
the like of which no people have ever carried in the history of 
the world, when age is considered. That it is beginning to have 
its effect in this country upon the morale and standing of the 
citizenship of this country one can scarcely doubt; and some- 
where or at some time we must deny o ves the privilege of 
doing that which sentimentally we would like to do, which or- 
dinarily it would be a pleasure to do, in order to adopt another 
program—-a program of relief and of economy to the taxpayers 
of this country. 

Mr. President, let us look at some of 


do not think anyone will 
Iam going to give; and if 
n oae pe bayare hap wets 
the logic of my conclusions if the; 

In 1894 our taxation was $12 
$64.63 8 capita, and in some 


5 when of the war 
eliminated, it was $7,061,000,000, and it is about that sum now. 
Ty other words, in some 19 770 years, speaking in round numbers, 
we increased our tax bill froma $2,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000, 

5n 1009 our taxes per capita were $17.03, In 1922 they were 


In 1913 we were taking 64 per cent of our national income in 
the way of taxes. In 1922 we were taking 42.1 per cent of the 
national income for taxes. ' 

Mr. President, our tax bill for either 1922 or 1923 Was larger 
than the entire running expenses of the Government for the 20 
years from 1873 to 1898. 

Let us now select a particulary class in order that we may see 
in another way how the taxes have increased. 

The farmers’ tax bill in 1913 was $624,000,000. In 1922, eight 
years thereafter, it was $1,486,000,000, an increase upon the 
farmers of the country in eight years of a billion dollars in the 
way of a tax bill. 

Measured by the ratio 3 the farmers’ taxes in 1913 
were 10.16 per cent on return of ineome, as compared with 41 
per cent of the remainder of the cammunity. 

In 1922 the ratlo for the farmer was 16,6 per cent, leaving the 
balance of the community at a ratio of 11 per cent. 

Taxes on farm lands in 1922 were 126 per cent higher than 
in 1914. In other words, where a farmer paid $100 taxes in 
1914, in 1922 he paid $226 taxes. 

I clipped from a ne per the other day an item with refer- 
ence to a great w raising county in ome of the great 
wheat-raising States of the Union in far Northwest. The 
taxes of that county for this year 
wheat crop sold for $225,000. 


prea ly ; 
Some days ago the Agricultural Department 
ment with reference to the condition of the farming interests 
in 15 of the great Northwestern States. Let us look at it 
for a moment. 
More than 84 per cent of those owning farms in the 15 cora 
and wheat producing States lost their farms 
ess between 1020 and 1924 More than 81 per 
ose who had accepted the agricultural life as their vocation, 
and in all probability had devoted the better part of their 
lives to building up their farms, lost their homes in two years. 
More than 15 per cent of the owners were in fact temporarily 
insolvent, but held out through the leniency of creditors. Add 
that to the 8} per cent, and you have 233 per cent of the 
farmers of these great Northwestern States who are on the 
very verge of bankruptcy, some of them having passed over it. 
Out of 69,000 farmers who owned their farms in these 15 
States, 2,800 lost their farms through foreclosure and tax 
sales; 3,000 lost their farms withont legal process; 10,400 
farmers held on through the lenjency of creditors, 


Of 26,000 farmers in the areas covered, 1,000, or more than 
7 per cent, lost 7 75 property through formal proceedings; 
2,000, or more than 7 per cent, went under without legal for- 
mality; and 5,500, or 
leniency of Kering 

Out of a total of 2,289,000 owners and tenant farmers more 


21 per cent, were spared through the 


than 108,000 lost their farms through foreclosure or tax sale; 
over 122,000 lost their property without legal proceedings; an 
878,000 retained their property only through the leniency of 


Of course I realize, Mr. President, that other things than 
taxes alone enter into this condition of affairs; but when we 
go into these great agricultural communities and pick up the 
county paper and see page after page covered with items of 
tax sales of agricultural land, we are advised as to the pre- 
dominating effect of these increased taxes toward bankrupting 
these agriculturists, 

Doctor Ely has made a statement upon this subject. In a 
statement printed some time ago he said: 


While the farmers’ land in the 40-year period increased in value iu 
Ohio, from an average of $45.97 in 1880 to $113.17 im 1920, the tax per 
acre increased in the 8-year period, 1913-1921, alone from 65 cents 
to 81.13. The percentage of increase in the very short 
period in Ohio is 177 and in Kansas 271. 


In 1850, according to the most accurate estimate, the rent of land 
in the United States exceeded taxes, local, State, and Nattonal by 
somewhat more than $70,000,000. From 1890 to 1915 the increases 
are closely parallel, After 1915 to 1920, while there ts a slight in- 
crease in the annual land values or rent of land, the cost of govern- 
ment increases from 84, 300,000, 000 in 1915 to $19,000,000,000 plus iu 
1919, and then drops to $9,600,000,000 pius in 1920. In 1920 the 
taxes exceeded the rent by over $4,000,000. 


In other words, the taxes in these States upon the lands cov- 
ered by this survey A . the income by mere than 84, 000000 

Figures ordinarily, Mr. President, are dull and tedious things; 
they tell us little of the forces which move multitudes or change 
the current of events. But these figures sound the whole gamut 
of human passions and plumb the very depth of human mise 
and despair. Homes abandoned, families ted, and the 
plans of a lifetime shattered, and shattered after it is too late 
to form others. Nothing could be of greater moment, nothing 
of deeper significance. Men will fail in every calling and homes 
will be sacrificed and plans will be broken because of ineapacity 
or improvidence. This is ta be expected, and becomes a com- 
monplace in the struggle for suecess. But that is not the situa- 
tion which these figures so vividly reveal. To regard it as such 
is to close our eyes to as serious a problem as can confront 
legislators. hese figures tell a different story, they present a 
wholly different problem; they tell the story of industry robbed 
of its reward, of frugality stripped of its compensation, of men 
and women, patient, persistent, and capable, deprived ef their 
savings and separated from their property through a wasteful 
and cruel exaction in the name of government, an exaction, sir, 
which results not only in ruin to the individuals but, if long 
eontinued, ruin to the community and to the State. These 
not of the few, the incidental failures of life; 
the many, of the tendency in communities, of the 
trend of the times; they tell us of a disease which is rotting 
away the moral fiber of great Commonwealths and undermining 
the manhood and wamanhood of a citizenship upon which alone 
our institutions may rest. In these conditions is revealed a 
national problem in the solution of which enters our whole 
future as a people and as a Government. 

I would rather read of the loss of a battle than to read the 
facts and figures I have just given you showing tke conditions 
im those 15 great States. What it means to the individual 
farmer and his family, the demoralizing and deadening effeet 
upon the persons immediately involved, is serious enough; that 
alone ought to justify the most vigilant effort to remedy con- 
ditions, But viewed in the light of the public’s interest of na- 
tional health and prestige, that hegira from the farm to the 
city, from the field to the crewded room on the alley, is a 
menace we can not ignore and dare not belittle. 

If this is not a national problem, there ean be no national 
problem. We are so situated geographically, so circumstanced, 
so endowed with natural wealth as to be able to defy those 
scourges and visitations which the incidents in nature and the 
accidents of polities bring evea to the most advanced and en- 
lightened peoples But we can no mere withstand the ener- 
vating and corroding effect of waste and public prodigality 
upon the character and fortunes of our citizens than other 
peoples whose history is now a closed book, 
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I have seen some efforts of late designed apparently to 
minimize the evil of tax burdens, telling us how great we are, 
and how rich we are as a nation, and that these complaints of 
which we hear are from people never satisfied, who would be 
complaining of something else if there were no taxes. I do not 
subscribe to the doctrine so generally put out as a defense to 
dereliction in public service that people will complain regard- 
less of whether they have been ill or well treated. On the 
other hand, it is an assuring fact, revealed both by history and 
obseryation, that the people pursue uncomplainingly their daily 
ayocations until overtaken by that form of injustice, economic 
or political, which puts in jeopardy their rights as citizens or 
challenges their security as a people, Upon this question of 
Government expenditures, city, State, and Federal, the time 
has long since passed when the taxpayer should remain silent, 
Resentment is not only due but belated. 

The private citizen should not, under the plea of loyalty to 
the Government, be silenced upon matters which involve his 
physical and moral well-being, to say nothing of the institutions 
under which he lives. Neither is patriotism a virtue which 
sleeps until aroused by a foreign foe. We do not always pay 
the tribute to civic vigilance and courage that we do to martial 
prowess, but it is just as essential to good government and to 
the maintenance of national power. If any criticism is due 
to the people, it is not that they have complained or that they 
are now aroused, but that they have been patient too long. 
They have had debts piled upon them and taxes imposed, they 
have been made to carry unnecessary officials and unnecessary 
employees, they have worked and worried and borrowed and 
paid taxes until good citizenship and efficient government are in- 
volved, and in my opinion no rebuke which they may register 
can be too severe. The complaints of an industrious and 
naturally loyal people, Mr. President, are an infallible index 
to unwise and unjust laws or inadequate and incompetent 
administration, 

I recognize, of course, that much of this burden of which I 
am speaking comes from local taxes. We here, of course, can 
not deal with that problem, we can not lift that weight. But 
an economical Government at Washington, an example here 
at the Nation’s Capital, will give much direct relief and in- 
dtreetly the effect. would be of tremendous benefit to all. The 
authorities in the States point to the waste at Washington and 
tell the taxpayers there is the source of their ills. The au- 
thorities at Washington say to the voters: It is your city and 
State which weigh you down. This is the diaphanous plea of 
men who know of the wrong to the taxpayer and shrink from 
putting forth the effort to remedy it. The fact is the blame 
is both double and single and can be lifted only by double and 
single efforts. But the lead in the crusade for economy should 
come from Washington, It is up to those in power here to 
establish a new standard in public expenditures. Anything 
which brings economic health to the country as a whole will 
help the farmer and the small business man and every honest 
toller in the land. Anything which encourages new enterprises, 
invites capital into lines of building and development, will help 
the business man, the plantation owner, and the rancher alike. 

In these days there are countless remedies being proposed 
to help the farmer, but give him a market for that which his 
indefatigable industry produces and the farmer will neither 
ask for nor accept the remedies born of political fright. And 
the way to build his market is to unchain the latent energies 
which taxes have greatly sterilized and unleash the initiative 
which shameless waste has all but destroyed. Let us not 
confuse the issue by pointing to the extravagance of cities and 
States, It will be time enough to denounce them after we have 
done our full duty here. What we need is a beginning, a mani- 
festation of invincible purpose, something which in the esti- 
mation of the people will lift the Government at Washington 
out of this eternal cirele of appropriations and taxes, around 
which we are lashed in monotonous mediocrity year after 
year. The duty rests upon us here to curtail expenditures where- 
ever we can do so, even if we have to do so by failing to do 
some things which, as I said a few moments ago, personally and 
sentimentally might be a most pleasurable thing to do. Unless 
we make up our minds, as a people, not only as a Senate and 
as a House of Representatives, but as a people, that we shall 
deny ourselves, and that we shall cut, regardless of personal 
consequences, there is no hope for the alleviation of this con- 
dition. = 

Burdensome taxes reach the citizen from almost every con- 
ceivable source, One of the most vital questions of this country 
is the exorbitant freight rates. With us, living in the portion 
of the. country which is known as the Far West, it is one of 
the most important questions touching our economie life, and 
the question of taxes is a very great item in these constantly 


increasing freight rates. In 1892 railroad taxes were $209 
per mile; in 1902, were $277; in 1912, $485 a mile; in 1922, an 


average of $1,241 a mile. Another statistician has placed it 
in this way: In 1911, railroads paid in taxes $98,626,848; in 
1922, they paid $301,034,928, an increase of 205 per cent. You 
can not lay these burdensome and crushing taxes without af- 
fecting the citizenship of the country in every walk of life. One 
of the most fatuous and demagogic policies that was ever ad- 
vocated is the idea that you can put heavy taxes upon a cer- 
tain class and not affect anybody outside of that class. 

I know, of course, that there is scarcely a proposition which 
comes before this body with reference to the appropriation of 
money which has not behind it a laudable and most com- 
mendable sentiment or purpose. You could find sufficient rea- 
son for taking every dollar out of the Treasury of the United 
States and not violate any of the Ten Commandments; but 
we can not conduct governmental affairs on that basis. This 
money is not ours. We are trustees for a season, and we ought 
to bear in mind we are dealing with other people’s money. 

Of course, I realize that it is perhaps too much to expect that 
either one of the great political parties, under the exigencies 
which exist at this time, would be willing to place itself in a 
position before the country of refusing the demands of those 
who served their country. Individuals may be willing to do 
so, but political organizations which control government, act- 
ing en masse and from the influence of mass power, are not to 
be expected, I presume, as parties or as those who are in 
power, to assume that attitude. It ought to be otherwise, but 
it is not otherwise. But I am not sure that even as a matter of 
expediency, as a matter of mere politics, we are upon very 
safe ground. Let us consider the question a moment. 

Mr. President, I perfectly understand and greatly appreciate 
the value of political parties. There is nothing to take their 
place in a Government like ours. I quarrel with no man be- 
cause of his party zeal. Partisanship may be close to pa- 
triotism, and sometimes they are one and the same thing. The 
old Democratic Party, led by Jefferson, with its platform of 
principles and its inspiring policies, arousing the faith and 
commanding the devotion of its adherents, was commensurate 
in aims and purposes with the aims and ambitions of the 
Republic itself. The party of Lincoln, born of a great moral 
revolution, with its platform of freedom for all, and led by 
men of uncommon power, was synonymous with union; it 
stood not only for a new dispensation of liberty bu ror a 
Nation disenthralled and reunited. Parties measured by these 
standards stand next to our laws and our institutions, and 
any man may well take pride in being a part of such a po- 
litical organization. To serve them is, in a large measure, to 
serye your country. 

But, my friends, while we may here be reluctant to admit it, 
the people feel, and feel with disquietude, that we have fallen 
on different days. Party lines are shadowy and uncertain. 
The voters are distrustful. Party appeals excite no enthusiasm. 
And yet there never was a time in the history of our country 
when there was such dire need of great political organizations 
or when the people were more deeply and profoundly interested 
in public questions, or more eager for information touching 
political problems. The underlying, fundamental vice of Ameri- 
ean politics at this time consists in playing the game on too 
low a standard—far below the level of both the intelligence 
and patriotism of the voter. The great majority of the people 
swing backwards and forwards between the parties, giving 
tremendous majorities one year and the opposite the next, in 
the vain hope of finding a way out of their present dissatisfied 
and distressing conditions. Give the people issues and a pro- 
gram and the splendid days of the past in party politics will 
return. The weakness of our present position, I repeat, is that 
we underestimate the sincerity, the capacity, and the willing- 
ness of the voters to do great things and make great sacrifices 
for their country. A Democrat in the days of Jackson was a 
crusader. It can be so again. A Republican in the days of 
Lincoln was an apostle. It can be so again. 

History may not repeat itself, but there are pages from which 
we can pick both a warning and a lesson. In 1852 both the 
Whigs and the Democrats met at Baltimore. Both declared in 
effect for the Missourl compromise. Both treated the slavery 
question as forever settled. The Whigs and the Democrats were 
about as near alike on the slavery question as the Republicans 
and Democrats now are on appropriations and the waste of 
public money. Both parties in those days seemed to be under 
the impression that by simple decree in the party platform they 
could settle a great moral question before it was solved and 
that they could satigfy the demands of millions of sincere men 
and women for an unfortunate race. Stephen A. Douglas went 
home declaring that he never expected to make another speech 
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on slavery. As u matter of fact he wore his life out making just 
that kind of speeches. But while the leaders resolved and 
declared, the people reflected and were dissatisfied. The great 
problem would not down. It was unsettled and every voter 
North and South knew it. 

One day there appeared in the political arena a strange 
figure from the prairies of Illinois, the true child of democ- 
racy. He raised the politics of his day to a level with the 
brain and the conscience of the average citizen. He spake as 
one having authority. He was what men would now sometimes 
call an idealist, because he believed in doing the right thing 
regardless of consequences. One by one the dexterous devotees 
of political expediency either disappeared or lost their identity 
among the hosta who arrayed themselves behind the new leader, 
The old Whig Party died of sheer political cowardice, The 
Democratic Party shortly thereafter went into retirement, 
bankrupt both in morals and courage. The men who hava 
raised politics to the highest level in morals and in intelll- 
gence have been our greatest party leaders. The people have 
followed them. The fault at this time is not with the people. 

It is true slavery was a great moral problem. It was also 
a great economic problem. great economic and moral 
questions combine, become one, they have a way of sweeping 
into the dust heap of history those who disregard them or 
break in pieces political parties and individuals who challenge 
their onward sweep toward adjustment. Public expenditures, 
and thereby the inevitable increase of taxes, is no longer merely 
an economic question, no longer nothing more than extracting 
from the pockets of the people an increased sum of money, it 
has already reached the point where it may, and must be, re- 
garded as a great moral question. It involves not only the 
material welfare but the moral stamina of our citizens. These 
increased burdens mean imperiled and forfeited homes, mean 
less educational advantages for the coming citizen, mean 
separated and demoralized families, they mean energy thwarted 
and enterprise sterilized, and, last of all, they mean thriftless- 
ness and improvidence and moral breakdown of a great and 
proud people. We have reached the point where danger signals 
are out. Men and women are beginning to feel a deep sense of 
wrong. Faith in the Government is giving way. 

And whose record is this which we read in the budgets of 
cittes, States, and the Nation? Whose record is this which 
tells of increased tax burdens all the way from 800 per cent 
to 500 per cent in the last 15 years? It is the record of the 
two parties which have divided power for 50 years in this 
country. You can not in the study of the census report, the 
rise of expenditures, as shown by those records, tell me which 
party was in power in any particular city or State or which 
party was in power during any particular period in the Nation. 
In that accusatory record there are no party lines. And what 
is either, or both parties, proposing to do about it? What is 
the relief? Here in the Congress both parties vie with each 
other and yote heavier and still heavier obligations. Take 
warning from the gatherings at Baltimore in 1852. The peo- 
ple of this country will not give up their homes or deny their 
children schooling or suffer indefinitely the rigors of economic 
peonage for the sake of party; they will some day, and in my 
opinion at no distant day, turn upon their torturers. So far 
as I am concerned, I am in that frame of mind, sir, that I 
welcome relief from whatever source. If it is not to come 
through the party of which I am a member, still I shall rejoice 
at its coming. I want the relief. I know it has got to come. 
How many parties will be wrecked or how many will go home- 
less before it comes I do not know, but certainly relief must 
come. The men who will stop the waste from the Public 
Treasury, who will call for and secure a return to the simple 
and sound principles of public economy, it is not too much 
to say, will be the second founders of this Republic. 

We are now passing through a season of humiliation. It 
ought also to be a season of contrition and repentance. For 
days and weeks and months there has been going out from 
this Capital the revolting, nauseating story of carelessness, of 
incompetency, of venality, of the low, sordid practices and con- 
ceptions of public duty. Among all the seats ef governmental 
power in the world to-day, the beautiful city on the Potomac 
bearing the sacred mame of the father of our country, and 
made dear to 110,000,000 people through the historic triumphs 
of exalted public service—among them all, Washington at 
this hour stands out in the news columns conspicuous, isolated, 
solitary, corrupt, and contented, Here where Washington 
planned and built; where Jefferson strove for a wider and 
more universal democracy; where Lincoln for more than four 
long years trod the wine phe in solitude and sorrow; and 
where at last he gave up life for the country he loved 
here peculation and corruption have dared to come, and in 
their insolence presume to direct public affairs. This situa. 


tion calls for something more than the canceling of a few 
illegal contracts or the punishment of a few individual be- 
trayers of public interest. The evil has its roots deeper down 
in the social and political strata. It calls for more than a 
change of administrations. It is only a more virulent outbreak 
of a disease that affects the whole body politic. Extravagance 
is only one step on the hither side of corruption. They ara 
both plants from the same putrid soll and flourish in the 
same infected atmosphere. Both in the end dissipate public 
property, exploit and impoverish the citizens, and undermine 
and destroy frea government. It makes little difference in 
the last analysis to the taxpayer whether his property and 
his interests are dissipated and destroyed through individual 
corruptionists or through an unconscionable disregard of 
sound laws which protect his rights and guarantee his success 
as a citizen. 

And who is more interested in renovating and remedying 
this situation, in arresting- the trend of affairs than the same 
young men whose interests we are now considering? It is 
peculiarly their fight, and these precedents which we are now 
establishing they will have to uproot, the obligations we are 
imposing they will have to meet, these evils and the ensuing 
burdens they will have to face. These young men and their 
families will advantage but little by the proposal before us. 
Their prosperity and their success must be won in the future 
and that prosperity and that success will be gauged according 
to the general conditions and environments and according to 
the kind of public policies amidst which and under which they 
must contend. Who is more interested in staying the increase 
of taxes, in clean and economic government, in avoiding the 
mortgaging of the coming days, and upon whom will fall most 
heavily the whole program than those who are now just taking 
up the wider and deeper concerns of life? I venture to say 
to these soldiers that they will learn as others have learned, 
sometimes to their sorrow, sometimes to their joy, that the 
most vital rule in the battle for supremacy, whether as an 
individual or as a state, is putting aside the temporary ad- 
vantage for the permanent, the short aim for the long. 

I would like, in all candor, to ask these young men to look 
back over the last 30 years—brief, fleeting years—a fugitive 
shadow upon the dial when considered as a mere matter of 
time, but a century when measured by their effect upon our 
Government. The bonds piled up, the bureaus built up, the 
offices created, the constant mounting of the tax burden, the 
spread and waste of prodigality; let them review this record 
with care and reflection. Then, assuming that this fateful 
tendency is to continue—and there is every evidence that it 
is to continue—protrude themselves into the future for 30 
years. 

There will be an officer for every 10 persons in the Republic. 
Every conceivable activity of mind and body will be under the 
direction and surveillance of a bureau. Inspectors and spies 
will leer upon the citizen from every street and corner and 
accompany him hourly in his daily avocation. Taxes will be 
a hundred dollars per capita. Forty per cent of the national 
income will be demanded for public expenses. We will still 
have a Republic in name but a bureaucracy in fact—the most 
wasteful, the most extravagant, the most demoralizing and 
deadly form of government which God in His inscrutable wis- 
dom has ever permitted to torture the human family. This is 
not the picture of a disturbed imagination; it is the remorse- 
less logic of the present drift of things. All you need to do is 
to take up the last 30 years and lay them down upon the next 
30 and you have it all as I have indicated. It seems to me 
time to take stock. The rarest as well as the most profound 
incident in free government is when “a great people turn a 
calm and scrutinizing eye upon itself.” And it is time that we 
brace ourselves for that ordeal. The influences against which 
sound principles of government have to contend come to us un- 
announced or in friendly guise. i 

“The stroke of the clock tells of the change from hour to 
hour,” the sunset tells of the departing day, the season change 
advises us of the fleeting months, but no stroke, no warning 
tells us of these silent but fateful changes in a nation’s life, 
these subtle transformations in government upon which turn a 
people's destiny. These changes must be searched for among 
the customs and habits and tendencies of a whole people and 
ean only be stayed or turned aside through the high resolves 
and self-denial of an entire nation. I repeat, the, time has come 
to take stock. “It is a vain hope that by cheerfully ignoring 
danger we shall avoid it.” 

This m before a committee. of the Senate we were con- 
sidering an appropriation of $11,000,000 to feed the hungry 
children of a foreign land. Every instinct of humanity pleads 
their cause. we sat considering this proposal there came 
an amendment to appropriate for the hungry of three other 
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nations. We adjourned the committee meeting and hastened 
here to this Chamber to consider the voting of a $3,000,000,000 
obligation upon the taxpayers of this country. Is the taxpayer 
to have no consideration? Is he presumed to be without limit 
as to funds? Who is to pay all these bills? One may well ex- 
claim, “ Watchman, what of the night!” We sit here and flat- 
ter our humanitarianism and augment in our own eyes at least 
our patriotism by voting away millions of the taxpayers’ money 
and obligating him beyond all capacity to pay. But what about 
the harassed citizen? What about the man who must find the 
means to pay the bills? I venture to say in all sincerity that 
these very young men whose interests we are now considering 
are far more interested in changing this ruinous course than 
either myself or any Member who sits in this Chamber, The 
future is theirs, and it is the future that we are presuming to 
mortgage. It is that future with which we are trifling. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am sure that 
we have all been very greatly impressed with the attractive and 
eloquent speech of the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran]. I can quite understand that he is the spokesman 
of a very considerable element of the people of the country. 
From his premise his logic leads to the irresistible conclusions 
which he has just announced. The defect, however, in his very 
able presentation goes to the very basis of the proposition 
which the Senate is now considering. His argument, his illus- 
trations, and even his express language designates the present 
measure as a bonus bill. I can quite understand how anyone 
looking upon the measure as a mere gratuity, as a bonus, would 
be opposed to it. 

The Senator from Idaho has expressed himself to-day in a 
manner consistent with his previous position upon this great 
subject. He looks upon the measure as a bonus, a gratuity, and 
from that standpoint I quite agree with him. If we are to 
concede the premise, his: conclusion is irresistible. He has pic- 
tured to us how we would corrupt the good citizenship of the 
men mentioned in this measure, whom we are attempting to 
serve. If this were a mere gratuity, if I believed that premise, 
I should certainly agree with the conclusions reached by the 
Senator from Idaho; but I do not accept the basis of his argu- 
ment. I do not believe that is a gratuity. Certainly many 
of us, at least I for one, look upon it from an entirely different 
viewpoint. I believe that this is a debt which is due to these 
men, and I do not believe the young men of this country will 
be corrupted when this great Nation of ours undertakes to pay 
its debt. So I do not believe that the evil effects which the 
Senator from Idaho has pictured in such eloquent language 
are at all consequent upon the act which we are proposing here 
in this Chamber, 

We need only recall, Mr. President, the circumstances under 
which these men entered into the service of the Government in 
order to reach the conclusion that we not only owe them. this 
compensation, but that from every moral point of view, from 
every standpoint of equity and justice, it is just as much a 
debt of this Government as are the bonds which were purchased 
by the people who were able to purchase them in this country 
and to whom we are annually paying to-day about $1,000,000,000 
in interest. 

The Great War which we participated in was fought out 
by this Nation in a manner somewhat different from that which 
had ever prevailed in this country in the history of any pre- 
vious war. We concluded that we would bring into the service 
of the Nation a large number of men; in fact, all of the men 
whose age would permit them to serve in the ranks of the 
Army. We adopted what was called the draft law, the selec- 
tive-service program. Under that legislation there were en- 
rolled something more than 24,000,000 men. All of that great 
number were thus by law made subject to the call of their 
country. It so happened that only about four and a half mil- 
lion of them were needed. The other 20,000,000, who were sub- 
ject to the call, who had been recorded, and whose names and 
residences and occupations were known, were not called, They 
were permitted to go into the ordinary walks of life; they were 
permitted to wear civilian clothing; they were permitted to 
get the pay of civilians. In that great time of activity they 
received wages which they had never before received; but these 
four and one-half million men were taken by this great Gov- 
ernment of ours without a question as to whether or not they 
desired to enter into this great program, and they were put 
into the raks; they wore the uniform of their country, and 
not at a rate of pay to which they had agreed but for the 
meager sum of $1 a day, which the law of the country said 
that they should have and no more. Even out of that pittance 
they were expected to contribute about one-half for insurance 
against the eyentualities of war for the protection of their 


dependents, and in order to reduce the number of dependents 
which should thereafter be supported by this Government. 

In addition to that, they had to send back a portion of their 
pay to support their dependents, and were permitted to retain 
only a very meager sum for their ordinary expenses. 

In those circumstances, when this Goyernment took those 
men, when the Government fixed the pay, and when it fixed it 
at less than others who were subject to the same order re- 
ceived, it seems to me that in passing legislation of this sort we 
are not conferring upon them a bonus, a gratuity, but that we 
are merely paying an honest, a solemn, and a just debt. View- 
ing the subject from that standpoint—and I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that that is the view of the vast majority of the people 
of America—I am confident no eyil effect can come from this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I think it worth while that we should make 
a brief note of the sentiment of the country as expressed by the 
representatives of the people in the two Houses of Congress, 
This question has been pending before Congress for a long 
time. On May 29, 1920—almost four years ago—the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 289 to 92 passed what was known 
as the adjusted compensation bill, That bill provided for vari- 
ous options, among them being a payment in cash. It also con- 
tained a provision for education, a provision for obtaining 
homes, and other options. The bill came over to the Senate 
soon after its passage in the other House, For some reason, 
which I have never been able to learn, the bill was not finally 
reported to the Senate until in February, 1921, only a few days 
before that Congress was to adjourn. 

It is true that the Republican Party controlled both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate at that time, but 
there was a Democratic President. It was stated, at least 
around the cloakrooms, that the purpose of deferring the 
consideration of that bill after its passage by the House in 
1920 was to allow it to go over until after the change in the 
political complexion of the Chief Executive of the Nation. 
At any rate, it did go over. It came to the Senate too late 
for consideration at that Congress. 

The bill was considered during the summer of 1921, being 
reported to the Senate on the 25th of June, 1921, and finally 
reaching the stage of consideration. After the Senate had 
discussed it for a day or two it was quite apparent that if 
a vote were had it would pass this body by an overwhelming 
majority. Then it was that the President of the United States 
came into the Chamber and requested that the bill be recom- 
mitted. It was recommitted on July 15, 1921, by a vote of 
47 to 29. 

However, the measure would not down. In 1922 the House 
of Representatives took up the question again and on the 
16th of March, 1922, reported to the House another bill con- 
taining very much the same provisions as the bill which had 
previously been reported to the Senate. The bill passed 
the House by a vote of 373 to 70 on March 23, 1922. It was 
reported to the Senate on the 8th of June, 1922. It passed 
the Senate by a vote of 86 to 17 on September 15, 1922. It 
was vetoed by the President in a message of September 20, 
1922. It went back to the House, where the House passed it 
over the veto of the President by a vote of 258 to 54 on Sep- 
tember 20, 1922. It then came to the Senate, but failed to 
pass the Senate over the President’s veto, although there voted 
for such passage over the veto 44 Senators, as against 28 
opposed to it. Then, during this year on the 18th of March 
this bill, practically as it is now reported to the Senate by 
the Finance Committee, passed the House by a vote of 355 
to 54, and is now before the Senate. 

Of course it will be observed that there is a vast difference 
between this bill as reported to the Senate and the previous bills, 
This bill is only an endowment insurance bill, except as to 
those who would be entitled to receive $50 or less. To my mind, 
if this bill should be adopted as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee it would be the consummation of a legislative tragedy ; 
not only that, but it would be the consummation, in my humble 
judgment, of the spirit of insidious avarice which has surrounded 
this measure from the time it was introduced in Congress until 
the present hour. We have only to look back over its history 
to realize the subtle and insidious methods which have been 
employed before Congress and the country for the purpose of 
defeating the payment of this honest debt from this great Gov- 
ernment of ours to those who served it in its hour of need. 

Mr. President, what has been the opposition to this adjusted- 
compensation legislation? Irom whence has come the argument, 
the continuous propaganda, against this legislation? The finger 
must point to the one great central source, to him high in the 
official life of this Government, the Secretary of the Treasury of 
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the United States. It was he who undertook to lay the founda- 
tion for the defeat of this most beneficent legislation. We go 
back to the first time when the House of Representatives was 
considering the legislation, in the spring of 1921, and there we 
find the finger marks of the Secretary of the tbe po and it 
will not suffice to pass by what is apparent to all of us here and 
to the understanding of the people of this country—the spirit 
which presses forward and which enters into the various activi- 
ties, recommendations, and even the laws of economics of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FERNALD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield just for a question. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has suggested that the head of the 
opposition to the bonus was the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
the Senator will pardon me, a number of years ago the Legion 
itself and many of the posts throughout the States announced 
their opposition to the bonus, and the overwhelming majority 
of the soldiers and sailors of the World War were then out- 
spoken in their opposition; but, if I may be pardoned, some 
Senators and some Congressmen and some persons who were 
seeking political preferment throughout the United States in- 
jected this question into the political arena, and in my humble 
opinion they are largely responsible for the propaganda in 
favor of the bonus, and by their efforts they have magnified the 
matter and induced many of the soldiers to become proponents 
of the measure. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have not yet 
had time to develop the thought which I had in mind. I agree 
that a large number of very able, honest, thorough American 
citizens have opposed the so-called bonus, and they are entitled 
to their view; but those people, I am sure, including the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah, do not consider this measure as 
providing adjusted compensation. It is looked upon as a mere 
gratuity. I have reference now to those who have not raised 
that great argument but who have yet undertaken to oppose 
this measure; and of all those who have presented the poverty 
of the country as the excuse for opposition it has centered 
itself in the Secretary of the Treasury—a man who, I under- 
stand, is perhaps quite as well able, if not more able, to bear 
some of the burdens of the Government than any other individ- 
ual citizen. 

What do we find? On April 80, 1921, in a letter addressed 
to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, we find this statement from him, the controller of the 
finances of this Nation, the one who assumes to recommend what 
appropriations shall be made, what revenue laws shall be 
passed, and even what their provisions shall be. Thus early 
after his incumbency of that great office, which occurred on the 
4th of March preceding, on the 30th day of April we find this 
most remarkable letter—remarkable in the light of the actu- 
ality which has developed since that date. 

He says: 


The estimates of receipts and expenditures for both 1921 and 1922 
show clearly that while this Government has definitely balanced its 
Budget, the surplus of current receipts over current expenditures will 
not quite provide for what may be termed the fixed public-debt redemp- 
tions, and that unless expenditures are sharply veduced there will be 
practically no funds available in these years for the retirement of the 
floating debt represented by loan and tax certificates outstanding. 
The estimated current surplus in both 1921 and 1922 will be absorbed 
(1) by current redemptions of war-saying securities, redeemable sub- 
stantially on demand, (2) by purchases for the cumulative sinking 
fund, (8) by acceptance of Liberty bonds and Victory notes for estate 
taxes, and (4) by miscellaneous other debt retirements which must 
be made each year in order to comply with existing law or with the 
terms of outstanding securities, 


That was his doleful statement on April 30, 1921. That 
statement was reiterated by the Secretary of the Treasury on 
July 2, 1921, when he wrote to a Member of this body, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, a reiteration and a reaffirmance of his statements 
made in the letter which I have just read. The Secretary 
stated: 


I have already submitted to Congress, in my letter of April 30 to 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, a detailed state- 
ment of the condition of the Treasury, the latest estimates of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Government for the fiscal years 1921 
and 1922, and an outline of the Treasury’s program for dealing with 
the short-dated debt. The figures given in that letter show that even 
without any expenditures on account of adjusted compensation under 


the proposed bill there is grave danger that the necessary expenditures 
of the Government in the near future will exceed its current receipts, 
thus leaving deficits to be met by new taxes or further borrowings. 


That was on the 2d of July; and it was undoubtedly the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury which 
caused President Harding to come before this body and ask 
that the adjusted compensation bill be recommitted. Unques- 
tionably he was advised from that source; and so we find the 
then President making this remark in his notable speech to 
this body. 

He says: 


I would be remiss in my duty if I failed to ask Congress to pause 
at this particular time rather than break down our Treasury, from 
which so much is later on to be expected. 


Mr. President, that was the doleful picture which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury brought to the Congress and which he 
undoubtedly inspired the President of the United States to 
reaffirm and to sponsor. I think it advisable at this time, how- 
ever, to indulge in some statements as to what actually 

and to the prospects as they appeared at that time. 

Mark you, this letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
was dated April 80, 1921, only two months before the end of 
the fiscal year 1921. The letter affirming his previous state- 
ment was addressed to Senator Frelinghuysen on the 2d of 
July, 1921, two days after the expiration of the fiscal year 
1921. The President’s remarks were made on the 12th of 
July, 12 days after the end of the fiscal year; and if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury knew what was going on in his office, 
I submit that his statements were absolutely unjustified. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, what were the facts? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The facts are these: It will be 
recalled that the great depression began in this country along 
the latter part of 1920. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator refer to the manufactured de- 
pression? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The manufactured depression, 
through the deflation policy and other policies following; but 
here is what actually occurred: 

On the 30th of June, 1920, the gross debt of the United States 
was $24,299,000,000. The cash in the Treasury was $357,000,000. 
I am leaving out the thousands and hundreds of dollars, 
On the 80th of June, 1921, that gross debt was reduced, 
after applying the net balance, to $23,443,000,000—a net re- 
duction of the debt during the fiscal year 1921 of $498,000,000. 
That, however, is not the whole story. During the fiscal year 
of 1921 this Government paid out in unusual expenses, in 
capital investments and to settle its indebtedness to the rail- 
roads, $930,000,000, and it received from capital investments 
$402,000,000, making excess capital and special expenditures of 
8527,000, 000. If we add these two together—the amount of 
reduction of the public debt and the amount of the unusual 
expenses—we find that the total debt reduction and the capital 
expenditure during the fiscal year was $1,025,000,000. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. In other words, as I understand, if the redemp- 
tion of the public debt were postponed for two years, it would 
settle this adjusted compensation? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite accurate 
in his estimate, as I shall undertake to show a little later. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate and the Senator to the fact that we extended 
accommodation to the British taxpayers by permitting them to 
take approximately 60 years in the settlement of their war 
debt to the United States. With an amortization plan we could 
do the same thing with this adjusted compensation, and prac- 
tically relieve the country of the undue taxation going on now, 
as well as pay the adjusted compensation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I believe the Senator is quite 
accurate and a little later on I will speak in support of the 
statement which he has made, 

So much for the fiscal year 1921. I think we might well 
analyze to some extent the situation in 1922. It will be re- 
ealled that the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury to Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen, and the President’s speech, all included 
in their references the fiscal year 1922. - 

In addition to that, on November 28, 1921, the Secretary of 
the Treasury again referred to that letter of April 30, 1921, 
and presented a new estimate of what the situation of the 
Treasury would be for the fiscal year 1922, and that estimate 
was that there would be a deficit of $24,468,000, 
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On April 14, 1922, fn another letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the chairman of the Fiance Committee [Mr, Me- 
Cumber], he estimated the excess of receipts at only 847,000,000, 
whereas the actual excess of receipts for that fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1922, was $318,802,000. 

In his annual report for 1922, which was dated in the fall of 
the calendar year 1922, and during the fiscal year 1923, the 
Secretary of the Treasury said that in the fiscal year 1922 the 
indebtedness of the country had been reduced by a billion 
twenty-six million dollars, and after reducing the debt to that 
extent $272,090,000 was left in the Treasury. 

As to the fiscal year 1923, which ended on the 30th of June 
last, in the annual estimate of December 5, 1921, there was an 
estimated deficit of $167,000,000. In the letter to Mr. McCumber 
dated April 14, 1922, there was an excess of expenditures, or a 
deficit, anticipated of $359,000,000, but there was an actual ex- 
cess of receipts of $309,000,000, making a combined error in 
that estimate of $769,000,000. 

On July 11, 1922, it was estimated that for the fiscal year 1922 
there would be a deficit of $822,000,000. The President vetoed 
the adjusted. compensation bill on September 20, 1922, some- 
thing more than two months after the estimate of July 11. The 
President then sald that the deficit for that fiscal year would 
be more than $650,000,000, 

There was another estimate made. On December 5, 1922, 
the estimated deficit was $274,000,000. January 29, 1923, the 
estimated deficit was $93,000,000. April 1, 1923, there was an 
estimated deficit of $180,000,000, May 1, 1923, there was an 
estimated surplus of $62,000,000. ‘Treasury estimate, May 7, 
1923, showed an estimated surplus of $150,000,000. June 18, 
1923, there was another estimated surplus of $200,000,000, and 
only 12 days later the actual surptus was $310,000,000. 

Just a few days ago it was stated by an official even of the 
present administration that there had been a juggling of the 
figures in the Treasury Department. It is somewhat difficult 
to conceive of an adequate definition of the word “juggte,” 
but if I have any conception of it, it does seem to me that the 
statement made by that official, one of the ex-service men of the 
country, was absolutely justified when applied to these varbous 
and inconsistent estimates. Why should there have been these 
differences? Why was it that when the President was about 
to veto the adjusted compensation bill an estimate should 
have been made which indicated the largest deficit that had 
ever been estimated by anybody, and instead of the deficit of 
$822,000,000, estimated at the béginning of the fiscal year, 
there was an actual surplus for the year of $310,000,000, an 
error, if you might dignify it by such a term, of $1,130,000,000. 

Not only that, but during the calendar year 1923 there was 
& further reduction of a vast share of the present indebtedness 
of the country. That total reduction was $1,078,785,896.79, 
according to the figures furnished: me by the Treasury Depart- 
ment on yesterday. That is the astounding fact; and I should 
like to know how the Secretary of the Treasury can reconcile 
his estimates and the actual facts as they have devetoped 
F he made his first error until this good 

ur. 

Speaking in round numbers, the indebtedness of this Gov- 
ernment, which reached the peak August 31, 1019, has been 
reduced by about $5,000,000,000, Under the previous admin- 
istration there was a reduction of about half that sum, and 
the reduction of the other half, about two and a haif billion 
dollars, has occurred under this administration, notwithstand- 
ing these very pessimistic and dolefal statements coming from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

What does this mean as applied to this bill, and especially 
applied to the bill if we were to provide for a payment in cash? 

Mr, OVERMAN, Win the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR (Mr. Mess in the chair), 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr, OVERMAN. In referring to the reduction in expendi- 
tures, the Senator means only those things growing out of 
the war, I suppose? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The reduction in expenditures, 
of course, came largely and almost entirely from the vast 
reductions which were made subsequent to the war, in matters 
which were raised up by reason of the war activities. 

Mr. OVERMAN: I wanted the Senator to make that clear. 


ductions in appropriations in their elaims for economy tm gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and he remembers a statement I had put into the 
Reroorp, showing that instead of expenditures, in running the 
departments here in Washington, decreasing they had increased. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That itself furnishes a very 
fertile field for investigation, because only just. recently the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the House pre- 
pared a statement for the press of the country attributing all 
of the reduction of taxation to the economy measures which 
the administration has taken, a statement, however, which I 
believe will be considerably discounted before it is accepted by 
the masses of the people of the country. 

As I said, last year, the calendar year 1923, there was a 
reduction of the public debt of more than $1,078,000,000. It 
1s estimated that if this entire compensation to the ex-service 
men should be paid in cash, it would not require more than a 
billion and a half dollars. It is estimated by some that if the 
optional plan were to be adopted, not more than ome-half of the 
ex-service men would exercise the option to take cash. If that 
were so, the excess return of the publie debt of this co 
for the last calendar year would have more than paid the entire 
cash bil. Seven hundred and fifty million dollars deducted 
from $1,078,000,000 would leave more than $300,000,000 with 
which to retire an adequate portion of the public debt, So, in 
these circumstances, I wonder why it is that there has been 
such an effort to defeat this bill. 

It appears that in the early days of the administration they 
talked of an empty Treasury as a means of defeat. They un- 
dertook to say that it would break the Treasury. But the time 
finally came when the people of the country realized, when the 
ex-service men themselves. realized, that that argument would 
no longer suffice, and then what do we find? We find this same 
Secretary of the Treasury still determined to defeat the meas- 
ure with the greatest propaganda ever known in the country, 
saying that the time has now arrived when we may reduce 
kan iaie but we can not dọ it if we pay an adjusted compen- 
sation. f 


The thought of a reduction of the burdens of government is 
always an enticing thing. It is something which we all desire. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, The Senator has not any 
doubt, has he, that the reason why a bill in this form has been 
reported rather than a cash option bill is because the moneyed 
interests of the country have had such inflwence with the ad- 
ministration as to prevent any bill going through which would 
require an issue of bonds being placed upon the American mar- 
ket at this time? 

Mr. JONES. of New Mexico, I have no doubt of the truth 
of the statement just made by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
It is a statement which I think is borne out by the history 
of the proposed revenue legislation, to which I shall refer in 
just a moment. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I merely wish to say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that it is hardly fair to some of us that he should 
ascribe our opposition to this bill to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or to the influence of mere wealth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator will pardon ma 
I think I can answer him. The Senater from Massachusetts 
is looking at the question solely from a monetary point of view 
and the Senator from Maryland has in mind the opposition to 
the idea of a bonus altogether; so from the two points of view 
beth Senators are correct, in my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My question related only to 
the form of the legislation. In my opinion the reason why this 
form was chosen at this time and the whole principle of tha 
cash basis rejected is that the financial interests of the coun- 
try are opposed to a large bond issue being floated at this tiine, 
There may be ho ground for that position, but that m my opin- 
fon is the reason why they are attacking the plan as they do. 

Mr. BRUCE. I understand the Senator’s position better now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As I said, there has never been 
such a propaganda in the country as I have observed in con- 
nection with the subject of tax reduction. The thought has 
gone out, and, if I may be permitted the expression, was sent 
out for the express purpose of making the great body of tax- 
payers in the country believe that they were to get some benefit 
from tax reduction; that it was to hetp everybody; that we 
were all going to feel lighter; that we would be more buoyant 
to go forward in the conduct of affairs of life. 
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But what do we find in the proposal of the Secretary of the 
Treasury? He submits a plan to Congress which does to some 
extent relieve individual income taxpayers of the lower brack- 
ets, but his great thought, his great purpose, was that the 
principal relief should be brought to those people of the country 
who are best able to bear the burdens of government. His 
position now is consistent with the position which he took in 
1921, when the Congress passed the revenue law of that year. 
What did he do at that time? He insisted, and his will was 
carried out by the Congress, that all the excess-profits taxes 
should be absolutely repealed; that there should be one flat 
tax only upon corporations; that the tax which the corpora- 
tions of moderate earnings had been paying should be in- 
creased, and those corporations earning the highest profits 
should have their taxes diminished about one-half. In 1921, 
in the year of extreme depression in business in the country, 
the excess-profits taxes paid for that year just about equalled 
the normal tax paid by the corporations, and by a repeal of the 
excess-profits tax at the instance of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury there was a gift of almost 50 per cent of just taxes upon 
those corporations which were profiteering during the war and 
continuing to do so after the war. 

Now, when we come to the revenue bill of this year we find 
that the Secretary of the Treasury insists that the surtaxes 
upon those with the greatest incomes shall be reduced by one- 
half, and that, too, is consistent with the attitude which he 
took in 1921. When the surtaxes reached as high as 65 per 
cent he went before the Congress, then as now controlled by a 
Republican majority, and insisted that those surtaxes should 
be cut from 65 per cent to 32 per cent. The House passed such 
a bill. It was reported to this body by the Finance Committee, 
but in the Senate we increased the surtaxes to 50 per cent. 
Now he comes again and wants to make another slice, and 
recommends and urges that the surtaxes shall be reduced from 
50 per cent to 25 per cent. In a prepared statement he said 
that of all the questions involved in the situation the cutting 
in half of the high surtaxes is the one which shall and must be 
insisted upon. So it seems to me that the purpose behind the 
measure is easily discernible. At the very time the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury entered upon his duty almost the first 
thing he did was to send a letter to the Congress opposing legis- 
lation of this sort. : 

Mr. President, I listened carefully to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran]. I saw him paint a picture of the distress of the 
farmers of the country. I say to him that this debt will not 
be paid by the farmers of the country. But the burdens they 
are suffering are not these burdens. The taxes which they pay 
are almost entirely the taxes imposed by the States, taxes which 
they can not evade, which they can not shift, taxes which they 
must pay out of capital if they have no net earnings. But the 
taxes with which we are dealing in the proposed revenue bill 
and out of which we propose to pay the adjusted compensation 
come from those who have net incomes. The tax upon net in- 
comes is not shifted. It is borne by the person who pays the 
tax. It is from that source that we expect this revenue. We 
expect it from the corporations which profiteered during the war 
and are continuing to this good hour, and from those who have 
the real ability to pay. l 

In this situation shall we undertake to say to the men to 
whom we believe we owe adjusted compensation that they shall 
have an insurance policy? If we owe a debt why should it not 
be paid? Why shall this great Government of ours stoop so 
low as to say to the men it drafted into the service of their 
country that they shall only receive their just deserts when 
they are dead? It is absolutely inconsistent with the very 
fundamental basis of the proposed legislation. My only desire 
is that the people of the country, the Nation itself, and this 
body which represents the people of the country shall say that 
we owe this debt, we have the ability to pay, and, God willing 
it, we intend to perform our duty. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have never before voiced my 
sentiments on the question of adjusted compensation, At first 
it seemed to me that perhaps the obligation of the citizen to 
save his country was one that did not partake of anything 
like a material reward. Rereading the history of the wars 
that have taken place in our country, I came to the conclusion 
that those who had criticized those who favor a compensation 
for the ex-soldiers had their terminology wrong. 

I have had Senators on this floor speak to me about a soldier, 
an American citizen capable of bearing arms, being paid for 
his patriotism. That is not what I am standing here to adyo- 
cate. I am advocating the righteousness of paying while fight- 
ing for his country—not for fighting for it but while fighting 
for it. We stand here and talk as though those who have been 
called upon to go out in the defense of their country ought to 
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do it at their own expense and at the risk of their lives and ask 
no consideration of those who can not, under the very nature 
of the case, participate in the conflict on the battle field, but 
who nevertheless are as much and as vitally interested in the 
outcome as the man who bears the shock of the conflict. 

The hour is late, but I think, unless the debate shall close 
or some agreement is reached by which I can not express my- 
self at length, I shall avail myself of the privilege of making 
a further statement as to the obligation of all the citizens to 
act for the salvation of the common country. I take it for 
granted that there is not a man on the floor of the Senate 
but knows that when war was declared between the United 
States and Germany it was a war declared on the part of all 
Americans against all of Germany. Had the conflict gone 
against us everyone in America would have suffered the conse- 
quences. The boys on the battle field were the first line of de- 
fense ; they were the machinery which we had organized for the 
purpose of doing on the battle field what we hoped would re- 
dound to the safety of all the people and all the property in 
America. 

When war was declared, what did we do? We sat down 
here in this Chamber and in the different departments of our 
common country and figured out what was necessary in order 
to win the war. First, so many men would be essential. Now, 
just let us get the material side of this question. It was not a 
question of voluntary enlistment, I sat in my place in this 
Chamber and voted for a draft law just as I would vote the 
rate of interest to be paid on the public debt. I voted from 
the material standpoint, regardless of what household or fire- 
side my vote would affect, to draft so many human units for 
the purpose of performing the material part of that warfare. 
Then it became essential for us to decide how much property 
it would take. Now listen. I am speaking of the purely 
material side of the war; the things which were essential in 
order to win it; not the sentimental element, not the patriotic 
element, but the pure, cold calculation as to what material 
things would be essential in order to win the war. First, was 
the man power; and without any regard to the flame of 
patriotism right at the beginning we sat in this Chamber and 
voted to draft between certain specified ages so many human 
units to go into the war and to do the fighting. We then pro- 
vided for sufficient material units of a different kind. 

We said to the human units, “We propose to send you 
abroad and to give you just enough to keep the machine run- 
ning. If you are killed your material value to your family 
and to your community is no concern of ours. If it takes two 
years to win the war, the amount you will lose in actual mate- 
rial wealth to yourself is no concern of ours. We are going 
to furnish just enough lubrication in the form of a dollar a 
day to keep the machine running. If you are killed”—as I 
have stated, we sald—“ it is no concern of ours. If you are 
a total loss, it is no concern of ours. We are going to draft "— 
and we did draft“ for the immediate shock of battle 1,000,000 
or 2,000,000 human units of a commercial value which is easily 
calculable.” Any actuary, any statistician, can figure the 
average value and money worth of every man who went to 
the battle fields of France. We made no provision to pay any 
interest on what might be the commercial value of 2,000,000 
human units, 

Then we turned to the money. This is the comparison I 
want to make; We needed twenty-odd billion gold units. We 
had the human units; we selected the kind of human units 
we needed; but we did not calculate or make any arrangement 
about their commercial value. We simply took the human 
units. When we came to the gold soldiers or the gold units 
we wanted 25,000,000,000 of them. What did we say to them? 
We said to the gold soldiers, the gold units, “ We will enter 
into a sacred bond with you that not one of you will be 
wounded or your fecundity impaired; we will enter into 
a bond that we shall bring every single gold unit back to its 
owner, bearing four and one-quarter children for every one 
hundred units; we will enter into a bond that every man, 
woman, and child in America shall see that that bond is 
satisfied.” 

I have before me a statement from the Treasury Department 
that we are paying this year $940,000,000 in “pensions” 
to the “gold soldiers,” who simply furnished the material 
that the human soldiers utilized, which brought about the 
glorious outcome of the war with Germany. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], who has just 
taken his seat, gave us a long and elaborate statistical account 
of the Nation’s finances and of the tremendous drain which, 
according to Mr. Mellon, the Treasury has been compelled to 
meet, What burden is this that we are bearing here to-day 
that Mr. Mellon says is an intolerable load and one to which the 


“American: people. can. not stand the addition, of another: straw. 
for fear it will break the. camel's: back? It is a pension, om 
‘gold. We are willing to tax America to the last; limit of en- 
durunce of the American people to pay tha interest on bonds 
i furnished by: the beneficiaries of this; war, and yet what is, it 
| proposed: to do for the human units who have: lost two years 
of their earning capacity, when they come and say, Pay us 
for the time lost—the material time, lost while winning this 
war” ? I do not say, mark you, “for winning the war,” for 
| we have not peneils enough or brains enough, to calculate the 
| relationship that an American citizen. hears. to: the country, he 
loves. So I do not put it in the category of patriotism, but as 
a. debt that we owe the soldier to reimburse him for the time 
he. lost, while we are: reimbursing money for the time it. lost 
or for our use of it. The idea of our standing bere, with an 
interest. total of 51,062. 000,000 on the gold we used, and refusing 
to pay 81.25 a day additional to the men who made the gold 
possible, 

Wa have two kinds of patriotism in this country. We have 
one kind spelled p-a-t-r-i-o-t-i-s-m and another one spelled p-a- y- 
| t-r-i-0-t-l-s-m, and the army of the latter class of patriots, is big- 

ger than the army of the other class. We have plenty of “ p-a-y- 
t-r-i-o-t-s," and our Secretary of the Treasury is one of those 
pag lang mage Mr. President, it is a shame and a, burn- 

disgrace to the American Senate that we sit here and 
| higgle about paying, $1.25 as a part of the compensation to the 
boys. who lost two. years, of their glorious youth and manhood 
in making possible the splendid ‘ paytriotism” of Mr. Mellon 
and others. 

I have heard the statement in the cloakrooms, “ My boy does 
not want it.“ That is maudlin sentiment. If my family were 
| beleaguered in some place where I might net go to their succor, 
and the Senator from New York IMr. Copananp] was earning 
$10; a day, and it would take him two days to. go and relieve 
my family, and if I were to apply to him and he were to go 

and bring them back safe to me, could I calculate the debt of 
obligation that I should owe- him? Never would any mention 
be made of the value of my returned family to me, No; but 
| Coretann lost two days, and he was earning 810. I could pay 
him for that two days lost without ever: compromising or even 
entering into the question of the obligation that I felt to him. 
We will never pay the boys that reflected such glory on 
America; & man would be a fool to try it. They are not asking 
us to pay them for what they did, but to pay them fon the time 
lost ea they were dolng- it. They are cntitled to receive that 
muce 

I: had hoped that whem we: come to the discussion of this 
question we would! lay aside all figuring and discard the fine» 
un statistical abstracts. laid on our desks: designed to show 
‘whether or not we could spendia little bit more without batting 
an eye or having agitation of the heart We are straining 
every nerve and going even into the devises: of the dead in the 
shape of inheritance: taxes to find money to pay the interest 
en. the bonds-—the- gold soldiers“ that were obtained’ from 
the corporate mothers: and fathers. of this country: I had 
hoped that when we came to a discussion of this question, we 
would view it from the standpeint of what was really due to 
the boys who did the work during the two years and lost that 
time, and consider it as a common-sense debt, an obligation that 
we owed to them. IL have heard some men say, Well some of 
the boys are rich and do not want it.“ If E owe a millionaire 
$5, it does net relieve my obligation one bit that he is a million- 
aire; a debt is a debt, it makes no difference to whom it is 
owed; whether he is worth a penny or whether he is: worth a 
million dollars. So the question with us should be, What do we 
owe: these boys for the time they lost on an average while they 
were abroad doing this work for us? 

I had hoped’ we would come to the discussion of that, but 
we have not. We have not devised the most skillful) method 
of paying the very least and taking the longest time and re- 
turning- the most possible to the banking interests of this 
country. Take this bill, get a man skilled in the banking and 
insurance business, have him analyze it from start to finish, 
and you will find that it Is the finest scheme by which the 
banking: interests. of! this country may be indirectly promoted 
and the Government. itself will pay out the least possible 
amount 7 

There is just one feature of this thing to which I want to 
call attention. Section 502 of the bill provides how the sol- 
dior may get a little pittance on his certificate It provides 
that a member bank or any bank, trust company, or national 
bank may lend him a certain amount on his certificate, which 
may be rediscounted at what, for better definition, we call a 
regional bank. The regional bank may discount it at the 
rate then in effect: for discounting prime commercial’ paper: 
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I haye made some calculations on that. I have before me a 
table showing the amount of money that our 12 regionak 
banks have made since the inauguration of the Federal reserve 
system. One of the Senators, said, to me that the amount 
being made by them now was inconsiderable; that they were 
hardly meeting expenses, I hope that the Senators. on this 
floor Who want; to deal fairly with the question will analyze 
what I am now saying, or if not here, will do so In the RECORD; 

Under our new banking and currency system we provide 
that the 12 regional. banks shall not be allowed. more than 6 
per cent on the capital invested and that all in excess of 6 
per cent upon the capital invested, after having met certain 
conditions, which they have already met, shall be covered 
into, the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous re 
celpts. We did not inaugurate these banks for the purpose 
of making money. We instituted. them as. great reserves that 
might meet, without oppression. to the commercial world, the 
necessities, of a, great clearing house. Now, listen to what 
has occurred: 

We inaugurated the system. It went into effect in 1914-15, 
The total interest they made on the, capital Invested that year 
was 1.18 per cent. In 1916 it was 4,99.per cent on the capital 
invested. In 1917 it was 18.9 per cent. In 1918 it was 72,6 per 
gant In 1919 it was 98,2 per cent. In 1920 it was 160,7 per 
cen 

Let me pause right there for one: moment: so that you may 
appreciate what this thing means Deducting from 160.7 per 
cent the 6 per cent; they. were allowed under the law for divi- 
dend purposes, there was covered back into the Treasury 154.7 
per cent on the capital stock paid in, and: the capital stock ‘paid 
in was $110,869,000.. So that there was; paid back into tha 
‘Treasury a tax collected from the commercial organizations and 
from the. business people of the country in the amount of some- 
thing over $220,000,000. in excess of 6 per cent upon the capital 
invested in the 12 regional banks. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mn SMITH: I yield. . 

Mr. ADAMS. That profit was: largely: earned; was; it not 
upon the reserves. carried by other: banks with the Federal 
reserye banks? 

Mr. SMITH. To be sure, 

Mr ADAMS, And upon which up. to the present time no 
interest has been paid? 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly. 

Mn ADAMS. It is not perhaps pertinent here, but it was 
suggested by the Senator's figures that perhaps the banks that 
furnish the capital ought to have some return upon the mone, 
that is earned on their reserves. r 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President; this is- just one of the ramifica- 
tions of the juggling of the finances: of this country that is 
making multimillionaires at the- expense of the people who 
want to develop the wealth of this country. As the Senator 
from Colorado- says, a large percentage of this amount was 
made because the law required the member banks to deposit 
with these regional’ banks a certain reserve on which they 
receive no interest, but which is a part of the working capital 
of the regional banks; That, however; is not germane to what 
IT am driving at now. 

In 1921 the money earned on the capital invested’ in our 
12 regional banks dropped: to 88.1 per cent: In 1922, strangely 
enough, it was 19.9 per cent, and in 1923 it was 19.2 per cent, 

Now, listen; We propose, im section 502 of the nondeseript 
thing that we have here, the following manner in whieh the 
soldiers. are to avail themselves of cash on their certificates; 


A. loan may be made to a veteran upon his adjusted. service certify 
cate only in, accordance with, the provisions of this. section, 

What are the provisions of the section?: 

Any national bank, or any bank, or trust company incorporated 
under the laws of any State, Territory, possession, or the District of 
Columbia (hereinafter ln this section called bank"), is authorized— 

To do what? To do, this: 

The rate of Interest charged! upon the loan by the bank 

That is, the bank that takes the note 
shall not exceed, by more. than 2 per cent per annum, the rate 
charged at the date of the loan for the; discount of 90-day. commercial 
paper under rection 13 of the Federal reserve gct by the, Federal 
reserve bank for the Federal reserve district, in which the bank, ig 
located. 


That means that If the rate of discount at the reglonal bank 
is 3 per cent, then, the local bank charging 2, the soldier dis- 
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counts his certificate at 7 per cent. Under an average of 5 
per cent discount at the regional bank, they have made the 
fabulous sums that I have here shown, and they go back into 
the Treasury of the United States. If they make an average 
of as low as 20 per cent upon a rediscount rate of 5 per cent 
upon a rediscount rate of 2 per cent, they would make more 
than enough to meet the 6 per cent allowed as a dividend on 
the capital invested. Therefore if the people who drafted this 
bill had wanted to deal fairly with the soldier they should have 
said that the bank, trust company, State or national bank that 
received the note and the certificate as security might have 2 
per cent, but that the regional bank accepting the paper for 
rediscount should not charge over 14 or 2 per cent. Why? Be- 
cause the amount of money earned by our regional banks has 
already demonstrated that 2 per cent would more than pay 
a profit of from 10 to 12 per cent upon the capital invested ; 
and as this does not come in the category of prime commercial 
paper—it is a Government obligation—why should the Govern- 
ment want to make money out of its soldiers after it has pro- 
vided even this niggardly method of helping them? 

Mr. OWEN. We are in the money-making business. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; we are in the money-making business, and 
that is the reason why the soldier has no more hope than the 
famous snowball in Africa. ; : 

Mr. President, I have an amendment. ‘The reason why I 
am not going to pay any attention to this bill is because I see 
every evidence that this bill has been fixed up by the majority 
party, and I presume that they have some telepathic way of 
knowing what His Excellency in the White House is going to 
do, for I heard the strangest argument here this morning from 
the Senator fram New Mexico [Mr. Bursum]. He said it did 
not make any difference if every man in the Senate and every 
man in the House voted for the cash eption; for some sort of 
reason it would not become law. When asked by another Sen- 
ator if that meant that the President would veto it, he said he 
was not referring to the President. Somehow or other it 
would just take foot-and-mouth disease and die on the way. It 
could not become law. = 

Of course he was not going to have the President held re- 
sponsible for doing anything against the soldier. His party 
will need the soldier's vote in the coming election; and they 
have gerrymandered this thing until they have bamboozled 
Bome people into believing that they are going to get it. 

I say that I am not even going to stand here and advocate 
a cash bonus, because since these ms have come from 
the leaders of the Legion saying that they want the bill just 
as it is, without dotting an “i” or a “t” verbatim 
et literatim et spellatim, I am going to let them have it just 
as they want it. I want it understood, however, that it is 
purely, unadulteratedly the result of Republican conception. 
This is the child born of the generous womb of the Republican 
Finance Committee, and I want the soldiers to see the fruit 
of it; and two years from to-day, when an overwhelming Demo- 
cratic Senate shall be here, and a Democratic House, and a 
Democratic President, I expect us te amend this bill and to give 
the soldiers what in justice, reason, and common sense they 
are entitled te. 

But I am going to risk even going against some of the sol- 
diers—no, I beg the soldier's pardon, I did not mean that; I 
mean some of the gentlemen who are speaking for them, their 
commanders. I am going to offer the following amendment, and 
I hope the secretary will take it down, for I have not written 
it out. I want to offer the amendment now so that it may be 
pending, amending section 502, as follows: On line 22, page 13 
of the bill, to strike out the words “more than“; on line 23, 
after the word “charged,” to strike out all down to and includ- 
ing the word “act” in line 25; and on line 2, page 14, after 
the word “located,” to insert the following proviso: 

“ Providcd, That the rate of discount by the Federal reserve 
bank on the promissory notes secured by adjusted service çer- 
tifieates, as provided in this section, shall not exeeed a rate 
of 2 per cent per annum.” 

So that the regional bank rediscounting the paper can charge 
but 2, and the bank which accepts the note secured by the 
certificate may charge 2, and the soldier will get his loan at 
a discount of 4 per cent. Upon a calculation, if a billion 
dollars of the possible $3,000,000,000 which it is calculated this 
may cost is rediscounted in this manner, that saving of 3 per 
cent will amount to $30,000,000 saving annually to the soldier 
if, nager the terms of the bill, he must rediscount every nine 
months. 

As I said, I had hoped that we were going to approach this 
question in a nonpartisan spirit, and settle it as we, in our 
judgment, thought the boys ought to be settled with, but since 
the statements made by Senators on the other side, it appears 


that this is a purely partisan administration bill, and the 
power of the Executive is such, and the necessity for a two- 
thirds vote to pass it over his veto, aceording to the statements 
of certain Senators on the other side, is so small, that I want 
here and now to record myself as reluctantly acquiescing in 
this thing; no, I do not want to put it that way. I mean I 
submit to the requests of the officers of the Legion and the 
power of the other side, and let this purely partisan “ pay- 
triotie ” Republican majority take charge of it and run it until 
such time as we get a chance to change things. b 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from South 
Carolina state whether the changes proposed by him are to 
be considered as a single amendment? 

Mr. SMITH. They are, Mr. President, because they are all 
offered as an amendment to section 502, and all pertain to 
identically the same matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment 
will be printed and Jie om the table. i 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the eloquent and im- 
pressive speech of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax], to- 
gether with the economic theory which he advocated, have 
impelled me to a brief reply, If his great and eloquent picture 
of the whole economic situation were complete, I should agree 
with his conclusions, but he has drawn only a corner of the 
economic situation as it exists in the United States. It is the 
agricultural corner which he has painted. With that picture 
of agriculture I entirely agree, His description is complete. 
But while he is announcing the distress of agriculture, what 
is the pieture of other business in the United States? 

As I take up the morning paper and the evening paper, 
I read the most glowing accounts of prosperity ever printed 
in the history of our country. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration takes profits as great as they have ever been. Tha 
whole steel industry is in line with this dominant lender in 
that field. If you go into the oil industry, vou find the same 
story and the same picture of prosperity, alongside of this 
picture of distress among the farmers. 

To-day we took testimony in the investigating committee 
concerning the great lumber industry which affects every home 
builder in the United States, and their prices are more than 
200 per cent of the pre-war prices, as compared with the farm- 
ers’ prices slightly below the pre-war level. The prosperity of 
the railroads. is unequaled and except where affected by agri- 
culture, the banks are reaping a golden harvest. 

The Senator from Idaho, in drawing his wonderful picture, 
has omitted all this. I could take hours in describing the pros- 
perity of otber business and other enterprises in the United 
States, but these few minutes will suffice. I will total it all up 
by calling attention to the fact, as shown by the yearbook for 
1921, these other enterprises in our country had a net profit of 
$21,000,000,000, while agriculture sustained a loss : 

It is not fair for the distinguished Senator from Idalio to 
pick out one portion of depression in our country and base his 
whole conclusion as to taxation upon the conditions of that one 
portion of our people. Along with these farmers that have been 
brought to the distress which he so truthfully described are the 
men drafted at $30 per month. Four million of those boys, a 
large percentage of them „ and another large percentage 
of them Inborers, were drafted and taken by their Government 
to serve at an arbitrary compensation, regardless of the eco- 
nomic value ef the service. While they were performing that 
service this great industrial America was reaping the greatest 
profit ever taken in the history of the world. ‘These exoess 
profits are another system of taxation—taxation without repre- 
sentation and paid by the toll of those who work. 

This burden of taxation which the Senator so eloquently men- 
tioned is not altogether taxation levied by the power of the 
Government. The farmers of this cowntry, now paying 65 per 
cent, on an average, more than they paid before the war, selling 
at less than they received before the war, were brought to this 
unequal condition, not alone by the taxation levied by State 
and National Governments, but more, ten times more, by the tax- 
ation through profits levied by the power of monopoly. That 
great proposition is entirely overlooked by the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho. He saw the one corner of the picture and 
forgot all the rest. 

Since this taxation through profits, reaping these vast bil- 
lions from the farmers, from the soldiers, and from the cem- 
mon people of the country, is levied by the private power of 
economic organizations, I stand ready to equalize that injustice 
by a form of Government taxation that will do something to- 
ward justice for the soldiers of the United States. I stand 
ready to even up somewhat of that discrimination. 

We can no longer sit back and assume that the economic 
orgauizations of this country are just and right to everybody 
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in everything. The source of their income and of their profits 
must be analyzed, and in the taking of the evidence to-day in 
regard to the lumber industry we found that in the very letters 
they wrote to one another they said, “ We had better hold our 
meetings in jail, where we belong.” 

These combinations are often organized in violation of law. 
Yet in the day when the soldier Is without a job, when the 
soldier is without a few hundred dollars to start his course in 
life, these gigantic profits and this wonderful prosperity of 
every other business are evident everywhere. I say that the 
danger is not in overtaxation by the power of government. 
The danger is in the great private institutions which, by their 
power, are able to levy profits as a government levies taxes. 

I am in accord with what the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. SmirH] has said in reference to the Federal reserve bank- 
ing system. I know that its policy of deflation contributed 
more than any other one cause to this inequality between agri- 
culture and other business. Timed as it was, striking the farmer 
at harvest time, I know that it produced a panic in his prices, 
and from that panic he has never recovered to this moment. 

Under that situation I do not come before the Senate or the 
country to advocate a taxation of farmers. What farmer pays 
an income tax in these days? The farmer who did would be a 
curiosity in a museum now. The farmer has no income. His 
profits are on the red side of the account. 

We are to vote in a few days upon a tax bill which will de- 
termine who will pay the bonus to the soldiers. I stand for 
figuring out in our economic situation those who owe the 
bonus to the soldiers of the World War. I want to figure out 
those profiteers who took profits during the war, and building 
their fortunes upon those profits continue to take profits in 
peace. I shall offer an amendment—in fact, I have already 
offered an amendment—to the tax bill to put back the excess- 
profits taxes. The curse of this generation is excess profits. It 
is excess profits that are driving us to all of our troubles. It is 
excess profits which the statesmen of this generation must 
remedy. The old competitive system of business, organized 
as it is upon a theory of taking all it can grasp, taking it law- 
fully if it can, and unlawfully if it must, must be ended in this 
country. That is the system of taxation that threatens to 
throw down the American Government. That is the system of 
taxation that is overturning hopes, filing petitions in bank- 
ruptey, and upsetting the calculations of political logic. That 
is the system of taxation which the great American people 
will no longer tolerate. They will revise it, and they will tax 
the great combinations to pay a little bit of the compensation 
that justly belongs to the soldiers of the World War. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have in my hand a telegram 
from the American Legion commander of Wyoming, which I ask 
may be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested, 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


CHEYENNE, WYO., April 22, 1984. 
Hon. F. E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Department of Wyoming American Legion requests you oppose 
vigorously inclusion cash option in bonus bill. We stand squarely for 
bill as passed by House. 

M. S. REYNOLDS, 
Department Commander, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is my purpose to support the 
adjusted compensation bill as it came from the House. When 
the matter of adjusted compensation in the previous Congress 
came before the Senate and was vetoed by President Harding, 
I voted to sustain the veto because of the representations made 
at that time by Secretary Mellon that the country was facing 
a very large deficit; because there was no proper provision 
made in the bill by which the funds required by the United 
States Treasury to meet the charges were to be supplied; and 
for the further reason that I did not feel at liberty to impose 
so large a tax upon the people of my own State without any 
expression from them. Since that time a vote has been taken 
in my State, and, of those who voted upon the question of a 
soldiers’ bonus, so called, a majority voted for the bonus. It 
was a State bonus which the people of Oklahoma proposed to 
tax themselves to pay. The Oklahoma bonus was defeated, 
however, because it required a majority of all those who voted 
in the election and that majority was not obtained. 

I think the soldiers’ bonus or adjusted compensation Is justi- 
fied as a matter of common right and common sense. These 
men are not to be paid for fighting for the country. They are 
to be paid for the period of time during which they were fight- 
ing for their country, and they are being paid a very small sum, 


indeed, considering the character of the service upon which they 
were engaged. 

I am also in fayor of a most substantial reduction of taxes 
in the country. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield be- 
fore he passes from the bonus question, if he is going to discuss 
the tax question? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that the bill 
passed by the House, providing as it does that only after a 
few years any soldier can eyen borrow as much as $87, is but 
poor recompense and hardly sufficient to be considered very 
seriously by the American people? 


Mr. OWEN. I regard the bill as inadequate. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is very inadequate. 
Mr. OWEN. I regard the measure as inadequate, but if we 


insist upon an amendment at this time which is more generous 
it means defeat of the measure itself in view of the President’s 
veto and the probable result. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why does the Senator say that? 

Mr. OWEN. I say that because I am convinced that there 
will not be enough votes to pass the bill over the veto with 
the money payment proposed included. A 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am rather inclined to differ with the 
Senator about that. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not want to take any chance about it, 
When the bill is passed and becomes a law it may be amended 
by a future Democratic Congress under a Democratic President. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Will it not happen that the moment the 
bill is passed there will be a desire on the part of the ex- 
soldiers and the ex-service men of the country to amend the 
law so as to provide a real compensation instead of this make- 
shift? 

Mr. OWEN. I think there may arise a demand for having 
the certificates made negotiable upon a better basis and to 
give an option to receive cash in lieu of insurance. 

I favor the present adjustment because it is the best which 
seems to be certain of being passed over the President's veto. 
I assume he is going to veto the bill. I fear if the bill is 
loaded down it may fail to get a two-thirds vote here and in 
the other House and will thus be defeated. I want the bill to 
pass and become a law. I want it to become an accomplished 
fact. Then the friends who want to have the law modified 
afterwards will have their chance under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr, President, there is in my judgment no reason why there 
should not be a very large reduction of taxes even to the 
extent in volume as proposed by the Mellon bill, so called, 
because the only thing necessary to enable that to be done, 
and to pay a cash bonus besides for that matter, is to deal 
with the public debt of the United States on the same generous 
terms that we accorded to the taxpayers of Great Britain in 
paying the British debt to the United States. We all remem- 
ber very well what that basis was. There was a plan by 
which it was extended about 60 years. If the American people 
were taxed on the basis of 44 per cent on the debt with one- 
half of one per cent used as amortization, in 60 years the 
sum would be liquidated and we would only be paying interest 
at 44 per cent on the amount of the current debt instead of 
liquidating the principle of the debt by over a billion annually. 

But there are those—and I think the view is strongly repre- 
sented here in the Senate and it is certainly represented 
strongly by Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury—who 
demand the earliest possible liquidation of the war debt or 
as rapidly as it can be extorted from the taxpayers of 
America. That is their policy. I suppose I may say the 
Republican policy. That is why we were compelled to face 
an alleged deficit. It is because a part of the calculations 
from which the deficit arose was a submerged, out-of-view con- 
sideration that we had to pay not less than a billion dollars 
a year on the principal of the war debt. 

That is the policy of those who have wrecked the business 
of the country by bringing on the terrible industrial depres- 
sions of 1920-1923 and have ruined agriculture in the country 
in the manner so eloquently portrayed by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran]. It was the stand-pat Republican deflation 
of credit and of currency. They have surely deflated the cur- 
rency as well as credit. Look at the bills in your pocket now, 
if you have any of them, and you will find they are gold cer- 
tificates, in effect. Why? Because the Federal reserve notes 
are being taken out of circulation and gold certificates being 
substituted.. Why? It is to make the dollar more difficult to 
get. That is the policy of those who have much against the 
interests of those who have little, 
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Tt is an old story. There is nothing new about it. It is a 
policy of making the dollar as difficult as possible to get. It 
is a like polley which the great monopolists pursue of making 
goods difficult to get by raising the prices so high that the 
consumers, having difficulty in getting them, will pay an extor- 
tionate profit in the purchase, 

Mr. President, the greatest need of America is production, 
Those who stand in the way of production ought to be treated 
as those who are obstructing the national prosperity and the 
national welfare. They ought to be induced by proper proc- 
esses, moderate and gentle but firm, to be content with a rea- 
sonable profit on turnover, so that the consumption of the 
country shall increase and thereby production increase, be- 
cause it must be remembered that consumption and production, 
like the Siamese twins, are inextricably bound together of 
necessity. Unless men can consume, other men need not pro- 
duce, Men can not consume unless they themselves are pro- 
ducing. When we have deflation of credit and currency, as 
was put on in this country, as under the declared policy of 
the Republican platform of 1890, it has the effect of paralyzing 
the consuming power of those engaged in agriculture. 

Their production brought not a sufficient amount to enable 
them to buy freely of the production of those engaged in the 
manufacturing enterprises of the country, and that brought a 
period of depression and stringency for 11 producers of the 
whole country. 

So I insist we should not require the war debt to be treated 
as if it were an inflation of credit requiring speedy deflation. 
It was not truly an inflation of credit. Inflation of credit means 
the unjustified expansion of credit. It was not an unjustified 
expansion of credit when we used the credit of the Nation 
to save the life of the Nation. It was a fully justified ex- 
pansion of credit and thoughtful statesmen ought not to treat 
it as requiring deflation. The fact is, however, that this false 
policy has been pursued vigorously and is still being pursued. 
Liquidation is not complete in the country. It is going on 
now, and the harmful effect still being felt throughout the 
country, while if that policy be persisted in it will naturally 
retard for a while the natural reaction from depression to 

prosperity. 

I am of opinion that if the Nation should adopt the policy 
of postponing the liquidation of the debt of the United States 
by an amortization policy such as I have suggested, practically 
upon the same lines that we have extended to British tax- 
payers, we could make a reduction in taxes of over a half 
billion more than proposed in the United States and pass the 
soldiers’ bonus bill as well. 

But I will go further than that, Mr. President. It is not 
the proper remedy in dealing with the monopolies of this coun- 
try to tax their excess profits. That is standing by and profit- 
ing by sharing with them in a policy which is fundamentally 
and economically false. When they are preventing produc- 
tion in obtaining these excess profits they should be restrained. 
Unless the Senate can comprehend what it means, and how to 
prevent it, when the policy is pursued by the great enterprises 
of this country whieh prevents production, we shall not have 
relief. That problem must be understood. It is not well 
understood now. The great thing in this country is produc- 
tion and the stimulation of production—“ to make things, to 
grow things, to carry,” and merchandise things. That com- 
prises the activity of modern life, and the men who do not 
understand that that is the real problem can not be as useful 
as they could be in helping to bring about the prosperity which 
the intelligence and activity of the American people justify. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its session to-day it take a recess until 10 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, is it essential to make the hour 
of meeting to-morrow 10 o'clock rather than 11 o’clock? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it is, because we would like to get a 
vote upon the pending bill early to-morrow. I intend to make 
another request for unanimous consent, after the one I have 
made shall have been atted upon, in order to see if we can not 
get through with the bill early to-morrow. I hope the Senator 
from Colorado will not object to our meeting at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I join in the hope ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Kansas. Arrangements which 
were effected two months ago make it necessary for me to leave 
the city to-morrow afternoon, and I should very much like to 
haye a vote on the pending bill prior to leaying. Full oppor- 
tunity has been and will be afforded for debate. I wish to 
suggest to the Senater from Kansas that he couple with his 


request for unanimous consent a suggestion, or submit another 
request for unanimous consent, which will contemplate a final 
disposition of the pending bill to-morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was my intention, if the unanimous consent 
which I have asked shall be agreed to, to ask that after 11 
o’clock to-morrow debate on tlie bill be limited to five minutes 
and that on all amendments to the bill debate be limited to 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That arrangement would suit me entirely. 
` Mr. CURTIS. In that way we can get throngh with the bill 
by 8 o'clock or half-past 8 o'clock to-morrow. I renew my re- 
quest for unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes 
its business to-day it take a recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that beginning at the hour of 11 o’clock to-morrow all debate 
on House bill 7959 be limited to 10 minutes on amendments, 
and that the debate be limited to five minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that after the hour of 11 o'clock to- 
morrow debate be limited to 10 minutes upon any amendment 
which may be offered and to five minutes upon the bill itself. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator refers to debate by each 
Senator? 

Mr. CURTIS. To debate by each Senator, with no Senator 
speaking more than once. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUBEAU 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there are pending before 
the Senate two resolutions relating to the investigation of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. It is my hope that an arrange- 
ment may be effected for the consideration and disposition of 
both those resolutions. As I stated a moment ago, it is my in- 
tention, in pursuance of arrangements made some months ago, 
2 leave the city to-morrow for a necessary absence of 10 

ys. 

I have discussed the matter with some of the Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber and some on this side, and, in pur- 
suance of that consultation, I ask unanimous consent that on 
the 6th day of May when the Senate shall convene it shall pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the resolution submitted by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to authorize the select com- 
mittee charged with the investigation of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue to employ counsel, experts, and accountants, 
and that upon the disposition of that resolution, if the author 
of the resolution decides to do so, the Senate shall proceed at 
once tọ the consideration and disposition of the resolution of- 
fered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], providing 
for the discontinuance of the investigation, my object being to 
secure from the Senate an expression of opinion upon both of 
the resolutions. If the resolution of the Senator from New 
Mexico should be agreed to, and the committee be authorized to 
employ counsel, I apprehend that the resolution of the Senator 
from Indiana probably would not be pursued. On the other 
hand, tf the Senate should decline to give permission for the 
employment of counsel, the Senate in all probability would 
want to dispose of the resolution of the Senator from Indiana, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will modify his request so as 
to make the consideration of the resolation commence imme- 
diately after the routine morning business, I think it would 
be better. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I will be glad to do that. I modify my 
request so that the resolution shall be taken up for considera- 
tion immediately after the conclusion of the routine morning 
business, 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state that I have talked with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and the proposal is satis- 
factory to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair understands that 
the request is that at the conclusion of the routine morning 
business on the morning of May 6 the Senate shall proceed to 

the consideration of Senate Resolution No. 211, offered by the 
Benator from New Mexico, and that upon the disposition of 
that resolution the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of 
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Senate Resolution No. 210, offered by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson]. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator who submitted that resolution 
so desires. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Yes; I made it conditional for the rea- 
sons I have already stated; so that if the author of Senate 
Resolution No. 210, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON], 
desires to proceed to the consideration of his resolution, the 
Senate shall do so at once upon the conclusion of the consid- 
eration of the resolution of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Toe. PRESIDENT pro tempore. The modification will be 
included in the request. As so modified, is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have not had 
an opportunity to examine the resolution of the Senator from 
New Mexico. Does it do anything except authorize the com- 
mittee to employ counsel? 

Mr. ROBINSON. To employ counsel, experts, and account- 
ants, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It covers nothing but that? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It covers nothing but that subject. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator if his 
proposal for unanimous consent contemplates the disposition 
of the resolution on that day? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; it contemplates a final disposition of 
both resolutions under the conditions that I have stated, but it 
does not limit the time in which the Senate may act upon them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Might not that interfere with 
the consideration of appropriation bills and other measures 
of considerable importance? I think the resolution ought to be 
disposed of that afternoon. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection if an agreement to 
that effect may be reached, It would suit me very much better. 

Mr. CURTIS. We can not enter into that kind of an agree- 
ment for the final disposition of the resolution without a 
quorum being called. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
"I have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If other Senators have con- 
sidered the situation and the proposal is agreeable to them, 
I shall not interpose an objection. I think, however, the reso- 
lutions ought to be disposed of on the afternoon of the day 
they are taken up, as I do not believe their consideration ought 
to proceed indefinitely. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


INDIANS OF NISQUALLY RESERVATION, WASH. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore lald before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1704) for the relief of the dispossessed allotted Indians in 
the Nisqually Reservation, Wash., which were on page 1, line 
8, after the word “hereby” to insert “authorized to be”; 
cu page 2, line 5, after the word “hereby,” to insert “ author- 
ized to be“; and on page 2, line 6, to strike out the words 
“shall be immediately available and.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House of Representatives, 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, April 23, 1924, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


That is why I put the request in the form 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 22 (legis- 
lative day of April 21), 1924 
JUDOE OF THE MUNICIPAL Court oF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
Robert E. Mattingly to be judge of the municipal court. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Jack Hayes to be colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

Frank Geere to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
John Hobert Wallace to be major, Field Artillery. 

Truman Wike Allen to be captain, Air Service. 

Charles Humphrey ‘Swick to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 
Victor Leander Oleson to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Harold Allen Brown to be first Neutenant, Infantry. 


Albert Sidney Johnston Stovall, jr., to be first lieutenant, 
Cavalry. 

Donald Carson Hardin to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Wayne Cliffton Zimmerman to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

John Thomas Keeley to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Cornelius Emmett O'Connor to be second lieutenant, Air 
Service. 

Richard Briggs Evans to be second lieutenant, Cavalry. 

George Leftwich Wertenbaker to be lieutenant colonel, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 

Raymond Marsh to be major, Field Artillery. 

Walter Buford to be captain, Cavalry, 

Joseph Conrad Odell to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Josiah Toney Dalbey to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Logan Osburn Shutt to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

John Albert Chambers to be second lieutenant, Corps of Engi- 
neers, 

roi Mitchell to be second lieutenant, Ordnance Depart- 
men 

Frank Curtis Mellon to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Auby Casey Strickland to be first lieutenant, Air Service. 

Hugo Peoples Rush to be second lieutenant, Air Service, 

POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 


Annette G. Ferguson, Annawan. 
George W. Fritz, Durand. 

Mary Slocum, Franklin Park. 
Fred W. Newman, Grand Ridge. 
Rose C. Auth, Rankin. 

John Van Antwerp, Sparland. 


IOWA 


Melvin V. Smith, Akron, 
Cella T, Green, Mystic. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Christopher ©. Snead, Laurel Hill. 
Herbert O. Sink, Sanatorium. 
OKLAHOMA 
William T. Bratton, Guymon. 
TENNESSEE 
William J. O'Callaghan, Nashville, 
Rufus N. McCaslin, Dickson. 
William R. Williams, Bells. 
Retha Fortner, Cumberland Gap, 
James F. Toney, jr., Brwin. 
Alice L; Needham, Trimble. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Michael H. Duncan, Crumpler. 
WYOMING 
Edna M. Booth, Sunrise. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tunspax, April 22, 1924 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Rev. Joseph Dawson, pastor of the Trinity Methodist 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for all Thy goodness 
to us, for the way Thou hast led us as individuals and as a 
Nation. We ask for Thy guidance to continue. We pray that 
wisdom may be given us at all times and under all circum- 
stances that we may follow in the right path and do that which 
will enrich the world and bring us into closer fellowship with 
Thee. We pray Thee to give wisdom to our President, to his 
Cabinet, to the Houses of Congress, and to all who seek to 
uplift and enrich the world morally and materially. We ask 
it in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. - 

THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER—MAKE IT OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 

Mr. CEHLLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconb on the subject of a bill pending 
to make the Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem. 
These remarks were made before the Judiciary Committee and 
also over the radio. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on December 10, 1928, I intro- 
duced the following joint resolution as House Joint Resolution 
69, proposing the adoption of the Star-Spangled Banner as the 
national anthem; 


Whereas the Star-Spangled Banner for more than a century of use 
has become deeply enshrined in our hearts as the anthem of our coun- 
try; and 

Whereas tradition and history have always associated the melody and 
words of this immortal song wfth heroic deeds and patriotic endeavor ; 
and 

Whereas both the Army and Navy have adopted it as their anthem; 
and 

Whereas on occasions certain musical conductors have been guilty 
of refusing to play it: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Star-Spangled Banner be adopted and au- 
thorized as the national anthenr of the United States of America, and 
that recognition be given to it as such on all appropriate occasions. 


I offered the resolution at the request of the American Legion, 
New York State Department. My colleague, Mr. LINTHICUM, 
of Maryland, has likewise introduced a measure for this pur- 
pose, namely (H. R. 6429). Either measure seeks to give 
long-withheld official recognition to the song—seeks to rescue 
it from treasonable attacks recently made upon it in news- 
paper advertisements—seeks to protect it against aspersions 
cast upon it by certain unpatriotic people. The song, however, 
has endured all onslaughts. It is century old. Such age- 
worn choice of the people is irrevocable. It will not down. It 
is as deathless as the flag which bears its name. It requires 
official status, Passage of either measure will dramatize its 
importance and will forever still its detractors. Congressional 
and presidential approval would merely be the concrete expres- 
sion of the national wish. Then, indeed, will have been realized 
the cherished hope of our late lamented President Harding to 
have this undying song the hymn of the Nation. 

The Star-Spangled Banner was written by Francis Scott 
Key, an eminent lawyer of Georgetown-Washington, during our 
second war with Great Britain. Great Britain had contem- 
plated a threefold attack upon the United States—by way of 
the Chesapeake against Baltimore, by way of the Delaware 
against Philadelphia, and by way of the Hudson against New 
York. The enemy had already forced its way into Washington, 
and the Capitol itself was in flames. The people were alarmed 
and truly distressed. 

Admiral Cochrane, in command of British forces, was now 
attacking Fort McHenry, which guarded Baltimore; and Fran- 
cis Scott Key, a temporary prisoner on a British cartel ship, 
anxiously watched through the night of September 13, 1814, 
the attack upon the fort. 

To visualize better the situation: Suppose you were held 

upon a tiny vessel in New York Bay off Staten Island and 
the enemy ships were firing their guns upon the fort at Gov- 
ernors Island. Only the bravery and stout hearts of its gar- 
rison and the resistance of its batteries stands between the 
British and capture of New York. You, like Key, would 
indeed be terror stricken and fearful of the outcome. And so 
Key watched and waited. 

Ofttimes the smoke from the shells and mists from the sea 
completely hid the flag over the fort. During the night the 
darkness blotted it out entirely, except when the rockets’ red 
glare gave proof * * * that the flag was still there.” 
Thus his joy knew no bounds when he saw the British with- 
draw. Their plans were frustrated. The country was spared 
defeat. While still on the cartel boat he began to write on 
the back of an old letter and envelope the lines of that inspir- 
ing song that is sung wherever Old Glory is unfurled. 

Some one once said: 

Let me write the songs of a people, and I care not who makes their 
laws. 


Nothing truer has come from the wit of man. For songs 
of a people are the embodiment of their finer instincts. They 
come trippingly to the tongue, without guile, without sophistry. 
And thus they are handed down from generation to generation 
in all purity and innocence. This truth is completely demon- 
Strated in the appeal which the Star-Spangled Banner has 
made to the American people from the day it came from the 
poet’s pen. 

Of course, if we make the song our national anthem, thus 
following the examples of many other nations, it must be 
remembered we do not provide punishment for failure to sing 
the song. : 

At this point I desire to insert my statement before the 
House Judiciary Committee and colloquy with its members; 
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For that reason I, in my resolution, do not go as far as Mr. LInTHI- 
cum does in his bill. He has made this a regular bill, to be passed by 
both Houses and signed by the President. But I think that this propo- 
sition does not rise to the dignity of a statute or a bill, 

I think that it must take an inferior course in this sense. My idea 
was to simply get the National Legislature to approve this song, with 
the President’s signature, and for that reason I made my proposition 
in the form of a House joint resolution. 

I think there is a great deal of precedent for it, with all due respect 
to Mr. LINTHICUM, who introduced the bill. I find in the manual that 
there is quite a distinction, as you all know, between a bill, a concur- 
rent resolution, and a joint resolution. But we find this very clear 
language with reference to a House joint resolution: ‘ 

“ They are used for what may be called the incidental, unusual, or 
inferior purposes of legislation, as extending the national thanks 
to individuals, the invitation to Lafayette to visit America, the 
welcome to Kossuth, or notice to a foreign government of an abro- 
gation of a treaty, or the correction of an error in an existing act 
of the legislature.” 

In other words, instead of making this a Dill, like a bill for an appro- 
priation, or something akin to that, we simply go on record, if we adopt 
this resolution, as saying to the people of the country, “ This is our 
national anthem, worthy of every man, woman, and child to sing, and 
we suggest to you that you do sing it.” 

Now, there is plenty of precedent for an enactment of that sort in 
other lands. 

Mr. Dyer, There is no difference between the two, in effect? 

Mr. CELLER. There probably is no difference, except that I have In 
mind there might be a great deal of difficulty in getting a bill enacted. 
This very question I adverted to might be raised; one form of enact- 
ment, I presume, is of greater weight than another; not actually, but 
probably potentially, and for that reason I thought it might be more 
apropos to make this a House joint resolution. They probably would 
have the same effect, but there must be some distinction, otherwise we, 
who are working in the House, would not make that distinction, one a 
House joint resolution and one an ordinary bill. 

Mr. Montacvs. A joint resolution is a resolution passed by the 
House and the Senate, is it not? 

Mr. CELLER. A joint resolution is passed by the House and the 
Senate and signed by the President. ` 

Mr, MONTAGUE. And a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. CELLER. Is not signed by the President, but is passed by both 
Houses. 

Mr. Montacup, Your resolution, then, has to go through the exact 
procedure—— 

Mr. CELLER (interposing). As the passage of a bill, but I did not 
think it well to make it a concurrent resolution, because I thought 
it would be well to have the approval of the President for all that it 
might be worth. His approval, of course, carries with it a great deal 
of conviction and encouragement. 

Mr. LIixTHICUM. I want to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the flag 
was enlarged by an act providing for additional stars on April 4, 
1818. I do not see any difference between an act and a resolution— 
a joint resolution, 

Mr. CELLER. I imagine there might be the necessity in order to 
have an additional star to have it in the form of a bill. There would 
be the necessity for it there, because it was something, I presume, 
which would be of greater importance to the country at large than 
the mere approval given to a national anthem. 

Mr. PERLMAN. What is the need for your fourth“ whereas” clause? 

Mr. CELLER, I have no penchant for any language there. It could 
be readily amended. That probably might be a little scheme of 
mine to bring before those who consider it, at first glance, the fact 
that the Army and the Navy have adopted it as their national anthem. 

Mr. PERLMAN. That is the third“ whereas” clause. I have refer- 
ence to the next “ whereas” clause. 

Mr. CELLER. There again it is informative, because I have in mind 
the fact that Doctor—I do not remember his name, the leader of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in New York and elsewhere, refused 
to play the song. 

This was during the war. He was a German, and he claimed that 
the rythm and the meter was unmusical., That, of course, was found 
to be mere subterfuge and a cloak to disguise his real feelings in the 
matter. 

He did not want to play the national anthem for reasons best 
known to himself. 

I bave in mind also the fact that a musician in Central Park, N. 
Y., hired by the municipal authorities to play concerts there, refused 
likewise to play it for reasons best known to himself. There have 
been innumerable instances of that sort, and that is why I put those 
words in that whereas clause, so ag to give the gentleman some 
information on the subject. Probably it has no place there, but that 
is the explanation of it, 
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I have taken the trouble to find out what has been the practice 
of other nations with respect to national anthems. 

I have before me, which I will be glad to read, n letter from 
Ambassador Jusserand, with reference to the Marselllaise. He writes 
me as follows, in part: 

After various vicissitudes, the song having been strictly barred 
and forbidden during the second empire, on the 4th of February, 
1879, a bill was introduced before our parliament for a recogni- 
tion of the Marseillaise being henceforth the national hymn of 
our country, But ft was recalled in the same sitting of the 
chamber that the decree of the Year TIY had never been formally 
abrogated and that it was deemed better to simply acknowledge 
that it continued in full force, which was done. 

He had in mind the fact that the Marseillaise had been declared the 
national anthem of France by a decree of Messidor the twenty-sixth, 
Tear III of the Republic; so we have France on record as having 
adopted a national anthem, 

I have a letter here from the ambassador from Italy. He writes 
me to state that they have no official national anthem, although 
the Royal March has been recognized as such in the King's regu- 
lations. 

The situation, of course, In Italy is somewhat anomalous, because 
we have only had the unification of Italy for a comparatively short 
period. Italy, of course, you may recall, before the unification was 
a medley of small provinces and nations and each one of those 
provinces, like the Province of Piedmont and the city of Venice and 
the island of Sicily and Calabria, etc., had their individual national 
anthem. 

Of course, there would be great difficulty, which you can easily 
recognize, in trying to reconcile that heterogeneous group of people, 
with all their different national aims and aspirations in singing one 
som. For that reason it might be difficult, and has always been 
dificult, for the Italian Chamber of Deputies to pass a national 
anthem. 

Bot, the King, within his rights, has issued edicts that the Royal 
March shall be deemed the national anthem of Italy. 

The situation with reference to Japan is set forth in a Tetter which 
I received from the ambassador. I should like to have the letter 
incorporated in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 

DECEMBER 27, 1923. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
51 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Dran Stn: I am directed by the ambassador to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated December 21, and in reply I wish 
to inform you that Kimigayo was authorized as the national 
anthem of Japan officially in 1890. The words are by an old 
anonymous poet. The poem is found in the Kokin-waka-shu, an 
old book of verse, compiled in 902-907 A. D. ‘The music was 
composed by Hiromori Hayashi in 1879. ‘The song was originally 
used by the Japanese army and navy as the national anthem. | 
In 1890 the department of education issued a proclamation per- | 
taining to the adoption of Kimigayo as the national anthem. 
Since then the song has been sung widely and generally on vari- 
ous occasions by the Japanese nation. Incidentally, I am send- | 
ing you a copy of Kimigayo. ö 

Hoping this information will serve you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
S. TAKETOMI, Keoretary. 

The German ambassador informs me that although there is no 
official or legislative authority as such, nevertheless, in the various 
kingdoms of Germany before the war there was official recognition 
given to Deutschland, Deutschland, Uber Alles, as the national anthem 
of Germany. 

Mr. Monracun. There was no legislative recognition? 

Mr. CELLER. No national legislation recognition. There is, I am 
informed, in the local kingdoms, but not in the nattenal Bundesrath, 
or Reichsrath, before the war. I do not know the situation after 
the war. 

I also received a letter from the Legation of Poland, telling me 
Poland Is Not Yet Lost is officially recognized as the national anthem 
of Poland. 

I am informed by the consul from Czechoslovakia in New York 
that they have two national anthems, one for the Bohemian popula- 
tion of Czechoslovakia and one for the land that has been given them 
under the treaty of Versailles. I should like to have that letter in the 
record. 

The letter is as follows: 

Decoster 31, 1923. 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


HONORABLE Sm: In reply to your inquiry of December 21, sent 
to me under the ađdress of the Czechoslovak Legation, please be 


advised that in the Czechoslovak Republic two songs nre recog- 
nized as national anthems; one of them Kde domov muj has 
a Bohemian text and the other Nad Tatrou so blyska has Slovak 
words. Both are being played at official occasions, the anthem 
Kde domov muj being in precedence. There is, however, no legis- 
lative provision concerning same. 
Very respectfully yours, 
B. Barrosory, Consul. 

With reference to England, I am formed that “God Save the 
King” is the available national anthem for England. 

The letter I received from the consul general is as follows: 

Dnan Mr. Coxonnss Ax: In reply to your letter of the 21st of 
December, which has been referred to us by the British Embassy, 
we desire to say that the national anthem is God Save the King, 
the words of which will be readily available in the Library of 
Congress, and the tune of which is the same as that to which the 
hymn My Country Tis of Thee is sung in the United States. 

The nsage of national anthem appears to be of comparatively 
recent growth. In the case of Great Britain it has not received | 
legislative sanction by act of Parliament, but receives a: official 
status In ¢he King’s regulations, which are issued by virtue of 
various acts of Parliament. The King’s regulations are doubtless 
avallable at the Library of Congress, and full particulars of the 
official requirements with respect to the national anthem can be | 
found in paragraphs 1776 and 1777, Regulation No. 1118 fixes 
the authorized arrangement and the tempo. 

The playing of the national anthem on special occasions, irre- 
spective of the presence of the sovereign, and the respect paid to it 
are purely a matter of custom. 

Several of the great Dominions have anthems which are recog- 
nized as local national anthems; for example, The Maple Leaf | 
Forever in Canada, and the Volkslied in the Transvanl. 80 
far as we know, however, these have no legislative status. They 
do not supersede God Save the King. 

If you desire, we shall be very glad to make further Inquiries 
in London on this question. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Congressman, 

Very truly yours, 5 

So that with reference to England, although they have no leris- 
lative enactment by Parliament, yet they have something which is 
very much akin to it, because the King, under authority given to him 
by an act of Parliament with the right to promulgate such a regulation, 
has already done so. 

Mr, SUMNERS. Are you sure about that, that the act of Parliament 
has given the King the right to promulgate that regulation, which 
carries with it the force of law? 

Mr. Cutter. Yes. The letter of the consul general says: 

In the case of Great Britain, it bas not received legislative 
sanction by act of Parliament, but receives an official status In 
the King’s regulations, which are issued by virtue of various acts 
of Parliament.” 

Of course, Mr. IANTHICUM has adverted to the fact that the Army 
and the Navy have already adopted the Star-Spangled Banner as 
their national anthem, and there is some significant language used in 
the Army and Navy Regulations, 

Mr. Hersey. Did the Army adopt that as part of the regulations? 

Mr, Cutime. Yes, I received a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War to that effect, giving the chapter and 
page of the Army and Navy Regulations. 

There is very significant language in the Navy Regulations to the 
dect that not ouly shall the Star-Spangled Banner be deemed the 
national anthem but it shall be deemed such to the exctusion of all 
national airs. 

Mr, Herssx. That is, they dispense with the singing of America“? 

Mr. CELLER. I presume that is what is meant by that. Of course, 
there is very good reason for that, as was pointed out m the letter 
of the British consul general. “America,” of course, has the music 
of “Goll Save the King“ Ik, for example, you were in London and 
you asked them to play the American national anthem and they 
played “America,” of course all the British marines and soldiers and 
sailors would stand at attention, because they would think taat what 
was being played was the British national anthem. 

That confusion should be avoided, That is one reason, at least, 
why there has never been any action taken to adopt „America“ as our 
pation anthem, because it would tend to create that confusion. 

Mr. Sumyners. If the Army and the Navy have adopted the Star- 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem and the public attitude in 
America leans toward that song, why, in your judgment, the necessity 
for the adoption of elther of these propositions? 

Mr. CELLER. Your questien is well taken, and I think the answer 
Ties in the fact that there should be some impetus given to the anthem 
by our National Legislature, ly you and by me, who, I presume, are 
men of considerable influence in eur communities. If, for example, 
it is generally known that the Congress of the United States has 
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stamped its approval upon the Star-Spangled Banner, there would be 
no question about it and there will be more and more people singing it. 

Lots of people, it is charged, do not know the words of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. President Harding, in his wisdom, before the Na- 
tional Flag Conference, said that he would like to see everybody know 
the words and learn the music of the Star-Spangled Banner. 

But that is a fallacy to my mind. If you are in any assembly and 
they play the Star-Spangled Banner, I am sure that 9 out of every 10 
persons can sing it. I am sure you can sing the first verse if you 
can not sing the fourth. 

Mr. HERSEY. Are you speaking to Judge SuMNERS? 

Mr. CELLER. I am speaking to all of you. I think you can all sing 
it, as a matter of fact, despite any doubts to the contrary. 

The CHAIRMAN., I shall have to rule, as a matter of order, that they 
shall not attempt to sing it here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SumnNenrs. Right on that point, the history of this matter, of 
course, appeals to us all; that is, the place that the national anthem 
Plays in the life of the people appeals to us all. But I never have 
been so sure and I am becoming less sure of the wisdom of undertaking 
to give direction to the drift of public opinion by legislation rather 
than have that drift come up naturally. That is the thing in my mind. 

Mr. CELLER. That leads us to several schools of thought. There 
are some who say that the legislature should be in advance of public 
opinion, Others say that legislation should follow public opinion, 
I do not want to enter into a controversy with you on that score, and 
I think I know your views on the subject, because I have discussed 
them with you, Judge. But I think the situation is a whole lot dit- 
ferent here, I think we must be actuated by patriotic motives and try 
to instill in the hearts of the people some idea of—not the necessity, 
but of the benefits to be accrued from the widespread use of this song. 

Mr. SumnNers, The idea of a governmental guardianship of the peo- 
ple everywhere and all the time may not be involyed here, but it is 
a thing that disturbs me. 

Mr. CLR. I must perforce differ with you on whether or not we 
are drifting into a paternalistic form of government or otherwise. I 
do not think we ought to enter into that debate here at this present 
time, 

Mr, Monracus. We are not drifting; we have arrived. 

Mr. CELLER. I think we have gone beyond the arrival. I think we 
have been into it for a long while, and I am inclined to agree that we 
May have been going too far, but I hope you are not going to call a 
halt at this particular time. 

Mx. Sumners. Here is what I have in mind. Let us take a concrete 

situation. Suppose in a given community there live 10 people, and 8 
of those people recognize the desirability of singing this song on some 
patriotic occasions. Two have not yet agreed, but they may soon 
come to agreement, because it is pretty hard for two to stand out 
against eight in a community. But when you enact legislation which 
carries persuasive force, if I may use that expression, do you think 
those two will come around quicker with that sort of an act than if 
you let them ease along a bit? 

Mr. CELLER. I would rather let them ease along a bit, but your 
proposition could apply to every bit of legislation. I, for example, 
do not believe in prohibition, but I must abide by it because it is the 
will of the majority. Every law will find some people who are opposed 
to it, but they must bow down to the greatest number—* The greatest 
good for the greatest number,” as Prof. William James, of Harvard, 
so succinctly stated. 

Mr. SumNens. I am trying to get your views on that point, because 
I think that is the point the committee will consider. 

Mr, CELLER. It is well worth considering. 

Mr. SumnNers. I am not antagonistic on that proposition. 
ing to bring you out on that point. 

Mr. CELLER. We have jogged along for a century and most people 
want this song. I am sure they do. I have letters here from all over 
the country, from all kinds of organizations. 

Mr. Sumnens, There is nothing to keep them from singing it. I 
want you to bear in mind I am not opposed to your position. But 
the Army and Navy have it. The Navy keeps you out of difficulty 
and the Army keeps you out of difficulty through their adoption of it 
in the case which you cited; that is, the possibility of confusion in 
forcign countries. Folks sing it whenever they get ready in the 
country. 

Mr. CELLER. I pointed out to you a number of cases which have 
been typical here of some musical conductors refusing to play it. If 
we enact this, they are running up against something which is stronger 
than they ran up against before, and I do not think they would dare 
to refuse to play it or sing it. 

Mr. SumnNens. Do you think it is stronger than public opinion? 
This can not penalize anybody. 

Mr. CELLER. No; it can not; but I think it will solidify public 
opinion, which is somewhat scattered at the present time. It was for 
that reason that the bill has been introduced. 


I am try- 


The CHAIRMAN. May I ask a question without interrupting your 


argument? 

Mr. CELLER, Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamaan, Simply calling your attention to some of the com- 
munications that have come to our committee, one from an estimable 
lady, with a patriotic purpose, who says that the third stanza of this 
poem is a hymn of hate, I will read it: 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should leaye us no more? 
Their blood has wash’d out thelr foul footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave, 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the braye. 

Mr. CELLER. I think I know the lady you speak of. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not care anything about that. 
pointing out to you her point of view. 

Mr. CELLER. I know her objection, and I do not think, Mr, Chair- 
man, her objection is well taken. This song was written in 1814, 
when our country was in her greatest peril. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. Tes; I understand. 

Mr. CELLER. If you, for example, were gifted—and I presume you 
might be—with patriotic inspiration and yeu would write a song 


I am merely 


against Germany during the war, you would use words of similar | 


import, if not the same. 


The CHAIRMAN. The objection is that this language is not calculated 


to promote an harmonious and good feeling between two countries who 
are approaching each other and whose usefulness together will be 
So much greater than their singleness; That is the point. 

Mr. CELLER. I know that point and know the force of her argument, 
and I say that her difficulties are more imaginary than real, and why? 

That song was aimed at England a century ago; but it does not 
necessarily follow, with the history of the song and with the history 
of our own country, that those words to-day have the same con- 
notations and the same meanings and associations they had a cen- 
tury ago. 

There have clustered around that song and there are attached to it 
entirely different associations. They do not mean any particular foe. 
“The foul footsteps’ pollutions” are not Albion's now, What was 
particular then is only general now, and for that reason nothing now 
is aimed at England at all. 

I would be the last person to do anything that would mar our 
friendly relations by the adoption of a national song which would 
have for its purpose something derogatory of England. 

But I do not think it has that purpose. It is entirely changed, 
and I think the lady is quite mistaken with reference to the present 
import of those words. 

The CHAIRMAN. You believe now that this has become a patriotiz 
allusion to any foe that may attack the welfare of our country? 

Mr. CELLER, Correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that their footsteps would be the ones that 
are being wiped out in this section? 

Mr. CELLER., You have got my answer to it correctly, sir. 

Mr. Bores, Let me ask you this question: If the liberty-loving 
people of this country can stand for any country adopting a national 
anthem which sings to the Almighty the same hymn we do here, the 
English can stand for this national anthem? 

Mr. CELLER. I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. You understand, I am only calling your attention 
to this communication, so that you may say what you have already 
said about it, 

Mr. CELLER. I am glad you reminded me of it, because I intended 
to revert to it, and I might have forgotten, 

Mr. SUMNERS. May I ask you a question? You said if we had 
written this song during the war with Germany, we might have put 
such language as this in it. Suppose we had written it and 25 yeara 
afterwards we go over to Germany, after we have become peaceful 
with Germany. Our band would play that song and our musicians 
would sing that song in Germany, Do you think possibly they might 
not appreciate the fact that we were using what you call patriotic 
language? 

Mr. CELLER, I suppose after 25 years the memories would still ba 
fresh, but after 

Mr. Sumwners (interposing). One hundred years. 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred and fifty years. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think we can say those words mean or con- 
vey a feeling of hatred and venom against England. If you examina 
any patriotic song, it has similar words. If you examine the words 
of numerous national anthems, they speak of venom and hatred against 
enemies and those who are attacking its land and its sovereignty. 

All patriotic songs are born of some mighty endeavor, 
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Mr, Yares. It is true, is it not, Mr. CELLER, that the British 
national anthem mentions the enemies of the country? It is true, 
isn't it, that there is a verse in the national anthem of Great Britai, 
which reads: 

O, Lord, our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall. 

Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On thee our hopes we fix, 

God save the King. 

Mr. CELLER. The Britannia Ruling the Waves, which is a national 
song in England, is the acme of self-aggrandizement and says anath- 
ema to its enemies. 

You will find that situation in every country and I do not think 
Miss Kitty Cheatham, who, I think, wrote that letter, or Mrs. Stet- 
son, is wholly right or is following the right track. 

As to the origin of the song, I do think, from what I can gather 
from data and from a very interesting book on the subject which I 
got from the Congressional Library, written by Oscar G. T. Sonneck, 
that the musice was written by John Stafford Smith. The music 
comes from an old English song, a very ancient English song, To 
Anacreon in Heaven, a song which became very popular during our 
colonial period. 

The CHAIRMAN. Some people say it was a barroom ballad. 

Mr, CELLER. To Anacreon in Heaven speaks of Bacchus and Venus. 
These same people voice this objection you adverted to, and say, 
“Why should we have a song which will pollute the minds of 
Tittle children when they sing it? There will be aroused in their 
minds the idea of Venus and Bacchus, and the old gods and demi- 
gods of the old Grecian days, because the song harks back to an 
old drinking-bout song of some roustabouts in London of the Anacreon 
Club.” 

But that, of course, is far-fetched, and, as a matter of fact, we 
are told by a great many musicians there are no original melodies, 
Every, melody can be traced to some other melody, and if we are 
going to yield to that absurd argument, we will probably find even 
America or our favorite church bymn can be traced to some roust- 
about songs. I do not think there is anything to it, because it is 
Bo far-fetched. 

The CHAIRMAN., F do not think so, either. 

Mr, Bores. Isn’t it a fact that the churches some years ago came 
to the conclusion that the devil had the best tunes and they have 
adopted some of them? 

Mr. Cutter. There isn’t any question about that. To carry that 
out a little further, I will rend to the gentleman the lines of the 
old English song, To Anacreon in Heaven, set in juxtaposition to Ines 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, and you will see the exact similarity in 
rythm and meter: 

“To Anacreon in heaven, where he sat in full glee; 

Here is the first line of the Star-Spangled Banner: 


Oh gay can you see by the dawn's early light. 
A few sons of harmony sent a petition. 
What so proudly we bail'd at the twilight’s last gleaming. 
That he their inspirer and patron would be. a 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight. 
When this answer arrived from the jolly old Grecian. 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming. 
Voice, fiddle, and flute, no longer be mute, 
And the rocket's red glare, the bombs bursting in al 
I herewith set forth the first verse of each song: 

TO ANACREON IN HEAVEN 


To Anacreon in heaven, where he sat in full glee, 
A few sons of Harmony sent a petition, 
That he their inspirer and patron would be, 
When this answer arrived from the jolly old Grecian: 
“Voice, fiddle, and flute, 
* No longer be mute, 
“Tl lend ye my name and inspire ye to boot; 
And, besides, I'll Instruct you, like me, to entwine 
“The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s vine.” 
THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
O say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous flight, 
O'er the ramparts we watched, were so gullantly streaming! 
And the rocket's red glare, 
The bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there; 
O say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


In the sweep of the words and rhythm and meter of the two songs 
there is an exactitude that is unmistakable. 

I was going to say before, this song, To Anacreon in Heaven, 
had a great yogue during the colonial period, so much so that we are 
told, for example, Thomas Paine had written a poem called “Adama 
and Liberty” and set his words in that poem to this yery same music 
which we now sing in the Star-Spangled Banner. 

In conclusion, I simply want to state, whenever you see the flag 
you always speak of the Star-Spangled Banner. The very name of 
the anthem is the name of our flag. We bave taken from the anthem 
itself the words “Stars and Stripes.” They are inseparable. When 
you see one you hear the words and the music of the other, The 
song is sung at all occasions—at the grave, in camp, on ship, in the 
lodge room, in the church, in the schoolroom; whenever there 18 
83 patriotic inspiration its inception always is in the Star-Spangled 

anner, 

Mr. Hersey. Do you think that if we should adopt this bill or 
resolution making this the national anthem that it would detract any- 
thing from the fiag? 

Mr, Catuer. I do not think it would detract from the flag. 

Mr. Hunsex. Would it add anything to the flag? 

Mr. CELLER., No; it would not add anything to the flag. I simply 
tried to show by a few words that the terminology of the flag to a 
great extent has really come from the Star-Spangled Banner. 

Mr. Hxrswy. I want your opinion on another point, This is a mili- 
tary anthem, of course? 

Mr. CELLER. I should say it would be; yes. 

Mr. Haunsny. In the age in which we live, striving for poace with 
all nations and peoples and among ourselves, do you think it is ex- 
actly proper to adopt a national anthem which is a military anthem? 

Mr. Cxl. Lu. It is not military in that sense. It is not military in 
the sense that It arouses military faries or military passions. very 
song of patriotic spirit is military. 

Mr. Hersey. Oh, no. 

CELLER. Every national anthem is military in a way. 

Hersey. You mean of other nations? 

. CELLER. Yes. 

o . Hersey. That is no reason why we should adopt a military an- 

em. . 

Mr. CRLEER. I do not for one moment imagine that if a child were 
to sing the Star-Spangled Banner there would be aroused in its mind 
feelings or passion akin to war. 

Mr. Hersmy. I just want your views. 

Mr. CRI. I do not think it would have that effect. There have 
been a great many other songs. For example, we know Dixie“ 
was a national air In a way, but it is too sectional to adopt. During 
the Spanish-American War we had“ There will be a hot time in the 
old town to-night.” That seemed to have died by the wayside. 

During the World War we had “Over there,” but that was only 
ephemeral and lasted for a short period of time. But somehow or 
other this song simply endures. It is deathless. It keeps on and on 
and on, and I am sure that we would do well by giving it official 
recognition as our national anthem. 

To conclude: I have communications of indorsement of my reso- 
lution from these national organizations: The American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War, Daughters of the American Revolution, Sons of the American 
Revolution, Daughters of the War of 1812, as well as letters of ap- 
proval from State chapters, posts, and departments of these national 
societies, 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PAYMENT OF MONEY TO TWO MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up privileged House 
Resolution 251. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calis up 
the privileged resolution which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 251 


Resolved, That the select committee appointed under the provisions 
of H. Res. 217, adopted March 12, 1924, to investigate the allegations 
of a grand jury of the district court for the northern district of 
Illinois, southern division, that certain evidence has been submitted 
to them involving the payment of money to two Members of Congress, 
is hereby authorized to expend for stenographic, legal, and clerical 
assistance as it may deem necessary, in addition te the moneys 
already appropriated, the sum of $10,000, which shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House of Representatives on vouch- 
ers ordered by said committee, signed by the chairman of said select 
committee, and approved by the Committee om Accounts, evidenced by 
the signature of the chairman thereof. 
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With the following committee amendment: 


On page 1, line 9, after the word “ appropriated,” insert the words 
“not exceeding." 


Mr. BLANTON. Wilt the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. On this committee there are some of the 
strongest lawyers. in this House. The gentleman from New 
York is one of the best business men of this House, I am ap- 
pealing to him to tell me why it is necessary to appropriate 
$10,000. for them to employ legal services? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. This committee is not employing any 
lawyer, and according te our information by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burrow], it is not the intention to employ a 
lawyer. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Then why put in the word “legal”? 

Mr. MACGREGOR. We did not want to deny them the right 
if they thought it necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON, Surely the committee will not employ a 
lawyer. Will not the gentleman be willing to take the word 
“legal” out of the resolution? 

Mr, MacGREGOR. I do not think we ought to limit the com- 
mittee on the proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just such resolutions as this are costing the 
Government thousands of dollars every year. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I think this committee will not go be- 
yond what is absolutely neeessary. 

Mr. BLANTON, All ef this money that is expended has to 
be raised in taxes. 

Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman from New York will yield, 
we have a secretary whe is a young: lawyer but is not engaged 
to do. legal work except to subpena witnesses. If that word 
“legal” was cut out we might have to dispense with his serv- 
ices. It is not the intention to employ legal assistance. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment. was agreed to. 

The resolntion as, amended, was agreed to. 


JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 1836 


Mr, MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an extract from 
the American Historical Review of April 3, 1924, relating to the 
Journals of the House of Representative of 1886. They are of 
great interest to ‘the students ef the Journal and perhaps bo the 
parliamentarians of the House 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave te extend 
my remarks: in the Rzcorp F include the following: 


[Reprinted from The American Historical Review, Vol. XXIX. No. 3, 
Aprif, 721 : 
3. ON THE, JOURNALS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 1636 

The following two letters, addressed to James K. Polk, as Speaker 
of the Twenty-fourth Congress, and presenved in volume 22 of the: Polk 
Papers in the Library, of Congness, wene- brought to the editor's atten. 
tion by Prof. John S. Bassett. It is thamght that they will be of 
interest te students of the House Journals. The/occasion which: elictted 
the letters can be understood by examining the: Journal for June 13 
and 15, 1836, and the Register: of Debates. for the same dars. On 
June 13, the House having taken up the bill for the admission ef 
Arkansas, John Quincy Adama moved an amendment, Sherrod. Wil- 
liams, of Kentucky, moved the previous question. 

“Mr. Adams objected to the right of Mr. Williams to the floor 
on the ground that he [Adams] had not yfelded the floor after 
having submitted his motion to amend, but had remained standing 
whilst the Clerk wns: reading his amendment.“ 

The Speaker ruled against him and was sastained by the House. 
On June 15 Adams sought to amend the Journal in-respect of the 
Passage just quoted, but was overruled by the House. Adams in his 
Memoirs, EX, 296, relates the matter thus: 
` “ Fifteenth. I obtained a copy of the origtnal draft of the Jour- 

nel of the day before yesterday, with the erasures and alterations 
in it; and after the reading this morning of the Journal of yester- 
day I moved that the Fournal of the duy before be made to read 
as it had already been drawn up by the assistant clerk. This 
occasioned a debate of an hour. and my amendment 
was rejected by yeas and nays.” 

Col. Walter S. Franklin was Clerk of the House of Representatives 
from 1838 to his death in 1838. Samuel Burch, whom Adams (X, 45) 
speaks of as “the most efficient clerk in the office,” had been there 


since 2805 at least (Journal, April 17, 1806), and was now assistant 
clerk of the House. In the Works of James Buchanan (III, 194), 
appended to Buchanan’s speech on the expunging resolution, is a letter 
from Burch to Franklin, April 6, 1830, stating that, from the first days 
of the House until 1823, the “rough journal ” had not been preserved 
after the printed version had been made, though a manuscript journal 
was made up by copying from the printed text; but that from 1823 
on he had caused the “raugh journal” to be preseryed and bound in 
volumes. 


WALTER S. FRANKLIN TO JAMES K. POLE 


OFFICE oF THY CLERK OF THER House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, June 15, 1836. 

Sin: Mr. Adams having on yesterday stated that he intended 
making some motion in relation to the Journal of Monday last 
(June 18), it becomes me to state the usual practice in making up 
the Journal of the day. 

Mr. Burch, the journalizing clerk, makes up the Journal from 
my minutes and submits it to me before handing it to the Speaker 
for his correction. I make such alterations in it as are necessary 
or as suggest themselyes to me as proper, after which it is, agree- 
ably to the rule of the House, handed to the Speaker for his 
correction. ` 

Erasures and interlineations are fmvariably made when the first 
draft of the Journal as written out by Mr. Bureh is altered either 
by the Speaker or myself before it is read to the House, and 
searcely a Journal is made up and read te the House that dees not 
contain them, It would be impossible to have a fair copy of it 
made between the time it is submitted to the Speaker and the 
meeting of the House, and, of course, the Journal read in the House 
fe the one approved of by the House, and from which the jour[ual} 
of the House is printed. 

In relation to the Journal of Monday, Mr. Burch wrote the first 
draft of the Journal and submitted it to the Speaker, The Speaker 
sent for me, and after consultation as to the best mode of expres- 
sion to be used in relation to the fact, it was concluded that the 
mode made use of im the paragraph referred to by Mr. Adams, as 
nead in the House, wag the best, and adopted accordingly. 

The Journal of that day was made up and corrected in the wap 
that it has always been done singe I have had the dizectiom of it, 
and as it now stands was read te the House. 

Xour obedient servant, 
W. S. FRANKLIN, 
Clerk Mouse of Representatives of Undted States. 


` SAMURL BURCH TO J. X, POLK 
- Howse of REPEESENTATIVES, 
i Washington, June 15, B36. 
Sm: In compHance with your desire expressed to me this morn- 
ing, I give you the following statement: 

I have exchusively made up the Journals of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States fer the last 23 years, and occasion- 
ally before that time. I write it up from the short minutes (which 
are a species of shorthand) taken at the table and from the papers 
which. come before the House. 

In fulfilling this duty it necessarily often, indeed daily, happens 
that I have, upon revising and comparing, to erase lines and seme- 
times whole entries. Changes are occasionally made by the Clerk, 
where (not being usually in the House) I have mistaken the course 
ef proceeding. The rules require the Speaker to, examine and 
correct the Journal daily before it is read in the House. I submit. 
it to him every morning. He examines it with care, and if he dis- 
covers anything om it whick he deems proper to bave changed or 
corrected, the changes or correetions are made. All the altera- 
tions which are made appear on the face of the paper. 

It is the original rough draft whieh ie read im the House, and is 
preserved. It can not be examined until within a few minutes of 
the hour of meeting; it is thevefore wholly impossible to copy it 
before it is time to read it in the House; a doren clerks could not 
do it, and, indeed, I think it proper that the original draft should 
be the official draft. 

I speak advisedly when I say that from the commencement of 
the Government ft has been the practice to make the alterations 
on the faee of the paper and that the original rough draft is the 
one which has been always read to the House; and I will further 
state thet my drafts of late years ave much more perfect and eon- 
tain less alterations than those of former days. 

During the present session, in consequence of the fact of the 
Journal seeming to excite more attention on the part of the Speaker 
and Members than usual, I have been more than usuall? careful in 
construeting. the entries. E frequently write them fuller than I 
deem necessary or even proper, as in making alterations or correc- 
tions It is much easier to erase than to insert, This was the case, 
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with respect to the entry about Mr. Adams’s appeal on Monday 
last. That paragraph now stands as, upon advisement, it was sup- 
posed to contain a more explicit statement of fact than as orig- 
inally drawn out by me, having placed in it remarks which it was 
supposed a Journal of proceedings had nothing to do with, 

S. BURCH, 


NORMAN E. IVES 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged reso- 
lution, House Resolution 152. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 152 

Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
$1,200 to Norman E. Ives, for extra and expert services to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions from September 23, 1922, to December 3, 
1923, including the second and third sessions of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, as assistant clerk to said committee, by detail from the 
Bureau of Pensions, pursuant to law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


WALTER ©. NEILSON 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 
148, which I send to the desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 148 


Resolved, That there be palid out of the contingent fund of the 
House $1,200 to Walter C. Neilson for extra and expert services to the 
Committee on Pensions from September 12, 1922, to December 8, 1923, 
and during the second, third, and fourth sessions of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress and to December 3, 1923, as the examiner to said committee, 
by detail from the Bureau of Pensions, pursuant to law. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 1932. An act to change the name of Thirty-seventh Street 
between Chevy Chase Circle and Reno Road; 

S. 2357. An act for the relief of the Pacific. Commissary Co.; 

S. 1974. An act providing for sundry matters affecting the 
Military Establishment ; 

S. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution to change the name of Mount 
Rainier to Mount Tacoma, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
invite the Interparliamentary Union to hold its annual meeting 
for the year 1925 in the. city of Washington and authorizing 
an appropriation to meet the expenses of the assembly. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, as reported to the Senate, be printed 
as a Senate document, together with an index thereof and the report 
to the Senate made in connection therewith, and the three amend- 
ments offered by the minority, and that 2,500 additional copies be 
printed, of which 500 shall be for the Senate document room, 1,000 
for the House document room, 800 for the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate, and 200 for the Committee on Ways and Means of the House, 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 


out amendment bills of the following titles: 
H. R. 3761. An act for the relief of George A. Nickles; 


H. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution granting permission to Hugh. 


S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed upon 
him by the Republies of France and Poland; and 

H. J. Res. 247, Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal years 
1924 and 1925. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendment the following resolution, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. J. Res, 163. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, and chairs to the executive 
committee of the United Confederate Veterans for use at the 
3 annual reunion to be held at Memphis, Tenn., in 

une, 192 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolutions 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 


S. 2357. An act for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co.; 
to the Committee on War Claims, : 

S. 1974. An act providing for sundry matters affecting the 
Military Establishment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution to change the name of Mount 
Rainier to Mount Tacoma, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
invite the Interparliamentary Union to hold its annual meeting 
for the year 1925 in the city of Washington and authorizing an 
appropriation to meet the expenses of the assembly; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, as reported to the Senate, be printed 
as a Senate document, together with an index thereof and the report 
to the Senate made in connection therewith, and the three amendments 
offered by the minority, and that 2,500 additional copies be printed, of 
which 500 shall be for the Senate document room, 1,000 for the House 
document room, 800 for the Committee on Finance of the Senate, and 
200 for the Committee on Ways and Means of the House. 


To the Committee on Printing. 
EXTERMINATION OF INSECTS, MICE, ETC., IN CAPITOL 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 19, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 19 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the Architect of the Capitol be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to make a contract for the extermination and banishment of 
insects, mice, and rats from the House Office Building, the Capitol, and 
the Senate Office Building at an expenditure not to exceed $4,500. That 
the expenditures in carrying out the contract be paid from the contin- 
gent funds of the House and Senate in equal proportions and upon 
vouchers authorized by the respective committees having control of 
the contingent funds of the Senate and House of Representatives and 
approved by the chairman thereof. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that this concurrent resolution is not privileged, coming from 
the Committee on Accounts. That committee has privilege 
concerning only our own contingent fund. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not know whether that is so or 
not, but does not the gentleman want to exterminate these 
cockroaches and things? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am objecting to this annual appro- 
priation of $4,000. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. What is the gentleman going to do 
with them? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a rather large sum. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. But this is divided up. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the committee any notion of the 
population of these insects? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Accounts Is privileged 
to report resolutions concerning the contingent fund of the 
House only, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will not call this 
resolution up at this time. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York withdraws 
the resolution, 


AIR SERVICE INVESTIGATION 


Mr. MacGRBGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 243, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 243. 


Resolwed, That the select committee appointed under the provisions 
of House Resolution 192, adopted March 24, 1924, to make inquiry into 
the operations of the United States Army Air Service, United States 
Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, United States Mail Air Service, or any 
agency, branch, or subsidiary of either, is hereby authorized to employ 
such stenographic, legal, and clerical assistance, including account- 
ants and statisticians, as it may deem necessary, and is further author- 
ized to have such printing and binding done as it may require. 

Resolved further, That all expenses incurred by said committee 
under the provisions of House Resolution 192, including the expenses 
of such committee or any subcommittee thereof when sitting outside 
of the District of Columbia, shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives on vouchers, ordered by said committee, 
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signed by the chairman of suid select committee; or by the chairman of 
a subcommittee where such expenses are incurred by such subcom- 
mittee, and approved by the Committee on Accounts, evidenved by the 
signature of the chairman thereof. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, Une 1, after the word “ Columbia,” insert the words “not 
exceeding $25,000.” 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr, Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment, which I send to the desk and ‘ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. UNDERHILL offers sn amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, as follows: Strike out 526,000“ in the committee amendment 
and insert“ $15,000.” 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, my purpose in offering 
this amendment is twofold. One is to call to the attention of 
the House ‘that when we vote unanimously for investigating 
committees we seldom take into consideration the amount of 
money of the taxpayers that is to be spent on the investigation 
and the lack of results which usually follows. This particular 
investigation is for the Air Service. Within the last three or 
four years we have had four investigations of similar char- 
acter, and all of the data that has been collected by these vari- 
ous comutittees is at the disposal of the House, for the infor- 
mation of any of its Members. This is only one of some four 
or five or six investigating eommittees for which the House 
has appropriated amounts ranging from $11,000 to 825,000. 
I call attention to the fact: that a few days ago we appro- 
priated $25,000 for an investigation of the Shipping Board, 
and that less than three years ago we had a very exhaustive 
investigation of the Shipping Board which cost something 
like $42,000, at which time recommendations were made both 
to the Shipping Board and to the House of Representatives for 
reforms which never have been ado: ‘by either the House or 
the Shipping Board. It is a duplication of work which has 
grown enormously even in the short time I haye been a Mem- 
ber of the House. I think something should be done to put a 
stop to it. Consequently, I am offering this amendment lower- 
ing the amount from $25,000 to $15,000, with the expectation 
that this committee when they have spent $15,000 will come 
back to the Committee on Accounts and tell us what they 
have accomplished. Then if they have not accomplished any- 
thing I think the Committee on Accounts will be justified, and 
the House will uphold them, in refusing further appropriations. 
On the other hand, if they bring in any information which is of 
service and value in the saving of money to the Treasury, the 
Committee on Accounts would not think of limiting or. hamper- 
ing them by refusing the appropriation. As a matter of fact, 
the amount should be less than $15,000 in all of these cases, 
and in some of them we have made it Jess than $15,000 with 
that idea in view, but because we had established a temporary 
precedent in granting to the Shipping Beard investigating com- 
mittee $25,000 the members of this committee, with whom I 
have no quarrel whatever, came before us and asked us for 
$40,000, and we cut that dowh to $25,000. It would be very 
much better if we would Imit these amounts by action of the 
House to a specific certain sum, $10,000, $15,000, or even $20,000 
and then stick to that amount. 

This resolution goes far afield. It allows this committee to 
sit during thé recesses and such subcommittees thereof to sit 
outside of the District of Columbia. It is an unusual proyisiqn 
to allow this committee or subcommittee to travel throughout 
the length and breadth of this country to spend whatever money 
they want to—legitimuttely, I assume, aud I am not casting any 
reflections upon the committee or upen its chairman or the 
personnel of the committee. However, I think we ought to 

| have an established ‘policy, and I trust that the offering of this 
amendment will result in making these committees seek in the 
| first place $15,000, with the idea that later on they shall come 
before this Committee on Accounts and show results tf they can, 
when they may secure further appropriations. X hope the 
amendment will prevail. 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 
Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I hope this limita- 
tion will not be approyed. 
Personally I have no other interest in this matter as the 
| proponent of the resolution than to serve the country, 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] knew what 
my purpose is, I am sure that he would not try to ‘hamstring the 


| been opposed to anything being done from ‘the beginning. 2 


If the | 


investigating committee, although I think the gentleman has 


Let me just present to you the larger and then briefly touch 
upon the more Hmited view. We are appropriating, I am told 
by a good authority, something more than $60,000,000 a year for 
the Air Service. We, the trusted representatives of the people’s 
purse, blindly, as it were, ‘through the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, appropriate these large sums of money every year. I am 
not criticizing the Committee on Appropriations. Members on 
that committee have a large field to investigate; they make 
inquiries, but they can not know in detail the use to which these 
moneys are put. We are very busy on the appropriating end of 
the matter, but we do not function when we come to looking into 
the expenditures. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. If I have five minutes more. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not think this ought to be unduly 
prolonged. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I want to answer any questions, 
but I would like to have five minutes without interruption. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will jast answer one 
question. Every appropriation that we make for every depart- 
ment is ‘subject to the point which the gentleman makes, that 
we ought to provide an investigating committee ta find out 
how the money is being spent which we appropriate. 

Mr. NHLSON of Wisconsin. If there is any reform in the 
rules to which Iam going to devote myself, it is to make the 
expenditure committees as important as the appropriating com- 
mittees in this House, so that the expenditure committees will 
find out what the administrative officials are doing with these 
funds, and not simply appropriate without looking into what 
we are getting out of the moneys that we appropriate. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Is there any reason why the gentleman after 
he has used $15,000 could not come back and make such a 
showing as to get the other part? 

Mr. NEUSON of Wisconsin. Yes; there is reason 

Mr. BEGG. One other thing, and the gentleman can answer 
both. Will the gentleman tell us what he is going to do with 
the whole 825,000, not in detail? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Gentlemen, I have had several 
experiences with resotutions of this kind. It is the hardest 
thing in the world to undertake to get a resolution through 
this House to find out what we do with the people's money, 
First, you hirve to rim the gauntlet of the Committee on Rules, 
the steering committee, and the other powers that be, and then 
of the House itself. Then you have to go to the Committee 
on Accounts to get the means to employ clerical and expert 
help, for members of the committee have not the time, and it 
tukes all of n man’s time to do these things. To get a resolu- 
tion through the Committee on Accounts is not an easy matter 
because the committee is busy and it is difficult frequently to 
get a quorum of its Members to attend. You will have two 
or three meetings to explain over and over, which makes It | 
such a tremendous Job. I wish, therefore, to avold this burden; 
and also to be able to plan better for the investigation. 

Now, briefly, I have made two different speeches on this 
subject. I do not wish to take up your time to go over these 
matters again, and I have not time anyway in five minutes to 
explain, but here we have three air services, one in the Navy, 
and one in the Army, and one as to the Post Office Department 
These are all of growing importance; we should coordinate 
them, we should see to it that commercially they are success- 
ful, and that for the purpose of defense they are trustworthy. 
Now, as the aftermath of the war, when we spent billions of 
dollars on the Air Service and got not one fighting plane in 
France, we have still bad conditions existing in these services, 
I have explained these heretofore fully. Iam certain that the 
House, having authorized the investigation, will see that it 18 
successful. at 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we are fortunate in having 
the gentleman from Wisconsin at the head of this special 
select committee. He is not only an experienced successful 
attorney 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I am not on the committee. 
The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought the gentleman was. [Laughter.] 
Whenever I find a man asking for $25,000 expense money I think 
he is chairman of a committee. I[Laughter.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The other gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. LAMPERT] is the chairman. . 

Mr..BLANTON. But we ought to cut this down. What the 
gentleman said is true. If our 11 committees on expenditures 
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in the various departments would do their duty, w 
e would not | Boyce Garner, 

have to be creating special committees, with special dispensa- otter ee Garrett, Ten Tenn, Linthicum Ricnards 
tion, and special expense accounts. These committees on | Brand’ Ohio . nn 
expenditures ought to get to work, and, Mr. Speaker, there is | Browne, Wis Gilbert L; a R wag 
not a bit of sense on earth of allowing over $10,000 to this | Buckley Green, Iowa cDuffie Sabath 
committee, not a bit of sense in it. You are granting blanket | Busby Greenwood Spec panies. End, 
authority to this committee to employ all the attorneys they | Cannon Hadley ~ MeKeown Senatet 
want, all the statisticians’ they want, all the accountants they 5 Hammer McSwain Schneider 
want, all the stenographers they want, and everything else | Clancy Bard 8 eee 
they want, and it is too much money. Collier awiey Major fi acair 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? Sani arasa Major, Mo. Smithwick 

Mr, BLANTON. And I am going to offer an amendment to Connery’ ß Hicks la Martin Speaks 
cut it down, not only from $25,000 to $15,000, but to $10,000. Cook Hill, Wash. Michener Stedeaan 
I offer an amendment to strike out $15,000 and insert $10,000. | Gopper Wis 2 Miller, Wash. Stengle 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point | Grosser Huddieston = iat 8 
of order on the amendment. Crowther Hudspeth — . 3. —. Swing 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of | Hauen ae ore Moore, Ga Hague 
order, N Davis, Minn. e Er S koiti aye > ONI en ar 
$ ke NELSON of Wisconsin. It is an amendment in the sec- a Tenn. . Murphy Tydings SET 

area: ames Nelson, Wis. Underwood 

Mr. BLANTON. It is an amendment to that amendment as Dickinson, io > — O rien en Yoenaw 
a substitute, and is in order. Doughton’ Pearus O'Connell N. X. Vinson Ga 

The SPEAKER. No substitute has been offered. Dowell Keier O'Connell, R.I. Voigt ' 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer it as a substitute for the amend- | Dyer Kincheloe Oraner e Watkins 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. Eagan Kindred Oliver, Ala. 1 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a sub- Rug. King Fark, Ga. Wefald 
stitute, which the Clerk will report. E r i) dimers Peery”. nie 18 

The Clerk read as follows: ust Kvale Perkins Wilken Ad- 

Substitute amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman Fena 3 bain Wilson’ Miz 
from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]: Strike out “ $15,000," and in- r Lanham n Winter T 
sert in lieu thereof “ $10,000.” Tronan . 2 wor 

3 rsen, Ga, er Wright 

The SPEAKER. The question is on - | Fulbright Lazaro Ramse; 5 
a, OnE 4a eee, | Baer Pee ik ea 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. | Gardner, Ind. Lilly Reed. Ark. Ý 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
mt offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- White, Me. 

The question was taken, an OE Nee ee 
.. | Asgerson Rote . 
inn Ki . (demanded by Mr. BraNrox) there were— | Anth Ad —— McClintic — Schall is e 

, . A be, , Nebr. Sears, Fla. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers, Bacharach Foster 875 MeNult frere Nebr: 
I make the point of order there is no quorum present, and I | Barkley eric Magee, Pa. Sites 
object to the vote on that account. peers Galli ‘rites Fre prong Ea 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw his request | Bixler Geran Michaelson Sw Aia 
for tellers? Black, N. Y. Glatfelter Miller, Ill. Swoope 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes, sir. Britten „„ eee 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the point | Brumm Grete en Ta 
of order comes too 1 Bul core, Va. eker o 

es too late for a quorum to get a roll call. The | Bulwinkle auger Moore, Va. Tucker 
gentleman having asked for tellers—— pee 8. C. Bane add Veste 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not see why that is so | Cimphil >  Howazà, Okla. Newton, Minn, Ward. N.C. 
and overrules the point of order. eld ull, Tenn an Ward, . 

me, LANTON. I mean to get a record vote. 5 5 . Wack 8 Conner, NY Watre 
7 . le onnor, . 
|The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair thinks ‘not. ‘The gentleman | Clark, Fia. Jost liver, N. v. Watson 

e point of order there is no quorum present. It is Cole, Ohio Kahn — —— Weller 
clear there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close | Corning Pa. feen 8 ee 
tid doors: the Be: t at Corning Kendall Perlman Wertz 

„ rgean' Arms will bring in absent Members, | Croll Kent hilli 
and the Clerk will call the roll. Commings Kerr Porter Fe 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 104, nays | Parte ma Fral 3 

193, answered “ present ” 1, hot voting 134, as follows: Dempse Kurtz” Ransie r 
YRAS—104 Dickstein Langley Reed, W. Va. Yates, 

Aldrich Denison MacLafferty Snyder Dominick Larson, Minn. Reid, III. ihlman 
Allen Evans, Iowa Madden Sproul, III pons 2 Rogers, N. H. 
Bacon Fairchild Ma ; N.Y. 8 Drane Lehlbach Rosenbloom 

— Kans. 
Be, Frothingham Map — 8 top ken i So the amendment was rejected. 
Black, Tex, Fuller Moores, Ind. Strone, Kata The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
JJV 

riggs Gifford Aortow Taber Tex Mr, Patterson with Mr. Draine. 

Browne, N. J. Graham, IN. Nelson, Me. Taylor, Tenn. Mr, Wason with Mr. Rogers of New Se 
Browning Greene, Mass. Parker Taylor, W. Va. Mr, Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Buchanan Hastings Pa Ark. Thatcher Mr. Vare with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Burdick Hersey Purne. Tillman Mr. „ With 8 

Burton Hill, Ma. Rayburn Tilson Mr. Wyant with Mr, McClin 

Byrns, Tenn, Howard, Nebr. Reece Timberlake Mr. he ingot Me Illinois with tr. Arnold, 
Cable Hudson Roach Tincher Mr. V. h Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Carter Hull, Morton D. Robsion, Ky. Tinkham Mr. Swoope a with Mr. Barkle 

Chindblom Johnson, Ky Rogers, Mass. Treadwa. Mr. Mills with Mr. Moore of “Virginia. 

hristo; herson Johnson, Tex. Salmon Underh Mr. Porter with Mr. SALON 

Jarke, Johnson, W. Va. Sanders, Tex, Vincent, Mich Mr. Ransley with Mr. 

Leatherwood ott Vinson Ak Mr. Johnson of South Dakota "with Mr. Weller. 
ing owa Longworth Seger Williams, Mich. Mr. Anthony with Mr. Hawes. 

olton Lowrey Sherwood Williamson Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Cooper, Ohio mmons ingo Mr. Kendall with Mr. Mooney. 

Cramton Moi eughlin, Mich. Smith Winslow 3 McLeod with Mr. O! Connor of New 5 
Dallinger . McReynolds ell r. Shreve with Mr. Ward of North Carolina 
Wish ibs Mr. Reid of iilincis with Mfr. Mansfield. 
T. 0 ois W r. ansie 
8 Aawa pel ris acs A E —— N 9 ~~ ot Beeches of New, Zork. 
Almon Bankhead Berger Box Mr. Darrow with Mr. Casey. Scere cee 


. Kiess with Mr. Sites. 
Ackerman with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 
Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
. Bixler with Mr. minick, 
Butler with Mr. Glatfelter, 
. Fenn with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana. 
. Kurtz with Mr. Black of New York. 
. Morin with Mr. Bloom. 
Beers with Mr. Quayle. 
. Free with Mr. Geran. 
. Johnson of Washington with Mr, Sullivan. 
. Watson with Mr. ckstein, 
. Strong of penna Maher with Mr. Prall. 
Kahn with Mr. rs of Florida. 
. Griest with Mr. Drewry; 
. Brumm with Mr. Goldsborough, 
. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr, Croll. 
. Edmonds with Mr. McNulty. 
. Fish with Mr. Canfield. 
. Phillips with Mr. Corning. 
Temple with Mr. Bell. 
Foster with Mr. Jost. 
. Curry with Mr. Logan. 
„Fitzgerald with Mr. Kerr, 
. Lehlbach with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Perlman with Mr. Doyle, 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution as 
amended. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 7220, making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowet1] 
will please resume the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7220, making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1925, and for other purposes, with Mr. DowELL in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7220, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bin (H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For physical investigations of the important properties of soil which 
determine productivity, such as moisture relations, aerations, heat 
conductivity, texture, and other physical investigations of the various 
soil classes and soil types, $13,145. 


Mr. MORKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOREHBAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, in the consideration of the agricultural bill, my home 
State being an agricultural State which but a few years since 
was considered as the “ Great American Desert,” I am reminded 
of the fact that to one man perhaps more than any other citizen, 
Nebraska has been remade and almost revolutionized in its 
changes. I want here to occupy just a few moments in paying 
my respects to one of the great citizens of our State, who not 
only took a great interest in the affairs of Nebraska, but took 
a great interest in national affairs. I refer to the Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton. 

In my home State, Nebraska, to-day is Arbor Day, the birth- 
day of J. Sterling Morton, the founder of Arbor Day, and a man 
closely connected with Nebraska's early history, but not unknown 
in other States; as almost without exception every State in 
the Union now has enacted laws relating to tree planting and 
has a day set aside for that purpose. In 1872, the first Arbor 
Day in Nebraska, one Lancaster farmer planted 10,000 trees. 
At that time many parts of Nebraska were absolutely treeless, 
To-day many of the smaller cities look like forests as the streets 
are lined with trees. 

J. Sterling Morton was active in public affairs, holding many 
positions of trust in the State, and was Secretary of Agriculture 


during President Cleveland's second administration. He op- 
posed the distribution of free seeds, denouncing it as a graft 
and useless expense, and returned to the Treasury $200,000 or 
20 per cent of the total appropriation made by Congress for the 
Agriculture Department. It was also during his term that 
corn was introduced to the people of Europe. 

There are many other things connecting J. Sterling Morton 
with Nebraska’s early history, but I believe he himself con- 
sided the leaying to his State the heritage of trees his greatest 
achievement, It is well to recall his closing words in 1894 at 
the end of the tree-planting exercises in this city when he said: 


So every man, woman, and child who plant trees shall be able to 
say, on coming as I have come, toward the evening of life, in all sin- 
cerity and truth, if you seek my monument look around you. 


To-day J. Sterling Morton’s home, Arbor Lodge and Morton 
Park, belongs to the State of Nebraska, presented by his son, 
Joy Morton. The old Morton homestead with all its grandeurs 


-| will be used for a museum of natural history and surrounding 


grounds for a State botanic garden; a State park for the pleas- 
ure of future generations and to the memory of one of Nebras- 
ka’s most historic men. Truly Nebraska City may well be 
proud of so useful a citizen. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sand of time. 


And in this connection I repeat the lines of the old poem— 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
[Applause. ] i . 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, general expenses, $301,600. 
Total, Bureau of Soils, $391,600. 


cari RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, out of order, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have printed in the Recorp an amendment 
which I propose to offer to-morrow to the bill H. R. 4830. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp an amendment 
to a bill, as indicated. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. 
cation at all. 

Mr. RAKER. My request is to have printed in the RECORD 
a proposed amendment to the bill H. R. 4830, which is going to 
be considered to-morrow. I wish to insert it for the benefit of 
the membership. 

Mr. ASWELL.’ Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigations of insects affecting southern field crops, including 
insects affecting cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar cane, etc., and the cigarette 
beetle and Argentine ant, $206,920. 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in 1892 the cotton-boll weevil entered the United 
States, and thus began the greatest agricultural devastation in 
the ga of this Government, if not in the history of the 
worl 

If the financial losses involved in this great problem could be 
regarded as passed and we could look to the future with cer- 
tainty of hope, I would not claim the attention of the House at 
this time. But when optimists are in doubt and admit that the 
peak of devastation has not been reached and that the end of 
the evil day can not be seen, it is time for conservatives to 
become alarmed. 

I shall incorporate in my remarks a table compiled from data 
furnished by the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, 
showing cotton acreage, production, and average price received 
by the producer from 1891, which marks the year preceding the 
advent of the weevil, to 1923, inclusive. I shall also incorporate 
statements showing cotton surplus from 1921 to 1923, inclusive, 


Mr. Chairman, I did not hear any indi- 


and Federal appropriations for weevil infestation, and cotton 
production under boll-weevil conditions. But it is my purpose 
at this time to call attention to results for specific years within 
the period. 

Cotton acreage for 1891, the year prior to the advent of the 
weevil, was 19,058,704 acres; our production of 9,018,000 bales. 
Our acreage for last year, 1923, was 38,287,000 acres, or more 
than twice that of 1801, yet latest available information dis- 
closes a yield little more than 10,000,000 bales. According to 
production for 1891, our yield for last yetir should have been 
18,900,000 bales instead of 10,000,000. 

For the 10-year period following weevil advent our average 
cotton harvest was 22,540,633 acres and eur average yield was 
9,038,540 bales, The average harvest for the past 10 years has 
been 34,413,400 acres, but still our average production is only 
11,469,541 bales. ‘These are actual results obtained with expert 
PES increased fertilization, intensive cultivation, and 
so fo 

An analysis of these figures show that for the year pre- 
ceding weevil advent, with one-half the acreage, our yield was 
practically as great as that produced tast year. We then re- 
ceived un average price of 7.3 cents per pound and managed 
to exist. Latest available figures indicate that we have re- 
ceived an average price of 31 cents per pound for the 1923 
crop, yet most of the growers in the weeyll belt have “ gone 
broke.” For the five-year period following weevil advent our 
average harvest was 13,800,000 acres less than the average for 
the past five years, yet our production was practically the 
same. For the first five-year period the average price received 
was 9.62 cents, but for the last period of five years it has been 
24.38 cents, The net results for the two periods show an an- 
nual loss of 13,000,000 acres of cultivated land, fertilized at a 
cost of about $16,000,000 per annum, It shows a labor loss 
of 750,000 persons, a working force more than five times us 
great as our National Army. It also means à permanent in- 
vestment loss of 750,000 farm animals, with feed and equip- 
ment for same. 

With weevil infestation and known methods of contrel the 
present price for cotton can never be greatly reduced. High 
prices are made necessary not alone for cost of calcium ar- 
senate poisoning, for its distribution, machinery, and so forth, 
but ulso on account of the high fertilization, intensive and pro“ 
longed cultivation, as well as for dependable and intelligent 
labor required for production under weevil conditions, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. May I have eigut minutes addi- 
tional? 1 cam finish in that time, The subject is rather im- 


rant, i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks wani- 
mous consent te proceed for. eight minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. | 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. | Mr. Chairman, will the gentle: 
man yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Does the gentleman think that 
under normal conditions last year we could have produced 
18,000,000 bales? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. We should have. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Does the gentleman think it 
would be profitable for the South to. produce 18,000,000 bales? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Just at this time it might be, be- 
cause the world's shortage is so great. Under ordinary condi- 
tions it would not be profitable. . 

The average farmer is not governed s0 much by acreage as 
he is by the amount of money needed for operation of business. 
Under weevil conditions large acreage is necessary to produce 
the amount of money which the farmer needs and the amount 
of cotton which the world must have. Demand for cotton will 
regulate the acreage to be planted under any conditions. With- 
out the weevil we would only plant a sufficient acreage to 
produce the amount of cotton required. The acreage of cotton 
would be regulated by demand, just as the acreage of wheat, 
corn, and other commodities aré now regulated. Without the 
weevil we would oniy plant sufficient lands in cotton to meet 
the world's demand for cotton, and surplus lands would be 
planted in other crops. The trouble is we are now platting 
twice the acreage to cotton that would be required without the 
weevil, and yet we are neither producing sufficient cotton for 
the world's needs or clearing enough money on the crop to meet 
necessaTy expenses. 

For two generations the southern farmer, especially in the 
Cotton Beit, has endured hardships, occasioned first by Olen 
War and later by weevil infestation. He has never received 
subsidies or bounties from his Goyernment and expects little 
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from that source. He is not inured to hardships, but has be- 
come accustomed to bear his burdens with little complaimt. 
Again, as the spread of the weevil has been slow and gradual, 
the alarm to the country has not been so great as it might 
otherwise have been. 

It is difficult to estimate in dollars just what damage the boll 
weevil has done, but, all told, the loss from infestation, and so 
forth, amounts to at least $10,000,000,000, Conservative esti- 
mates place the annual loss at this time at $500,000,000, At the 
present rate of damage the loss will soon amount to more than 
the national cost of the World War, and still the future will 
hold no more of promise than the past. 

Who must pay these bills? ‘The consumer, of course. He is 
now paying four times more for cotton than he did before the 
advent of the weevil. The schedule of prices incorporated in my 
remarks show that this increase has been gradual, but con- 
tinuous and sure, since weevil infestation. If the American 
citizen understood the situation upon the principle ef conserva- 
tion and economy, instead of permitting an attempt at weevil 
control he would demand weevil eradication. 

When the sea pirates destroyed our commerce and demanded 
tribute as a price for resistance the reply of our forefathers 
was— 

Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute, 


This slogan and spirit put an end to piracy and made our com- 
merce forever free. With the same determination to-day and 
sufficient funds for eradication, instead of meager appropria- 
tions for control, the Nation might rid itself of this expensive 
weevil pest within five years. ‘The amount expended would 
probably be saved to the consumer within that period, and large 
savings would thereafter result. 

It is not my purpose to adversely criticize the Department of 


‘Agriculture or anyone, but I do desire to emphasize the fact 


that it is not my belief that demonstration methods for combat- 
ing the weevil or any method of weevil control short of ulti- 
mate eradication are really worth while or are in keeping with 
the policy and progress of this Nation in dealing with a matter 
of such vital interest. 

The Govetnment has made appropriations as follows: 


For weevil infestation, 1905 to 1924, melustve . $054,100 
For production under weevil conditions, 1907 to 1924, inclu- 
cL eS RES ea EE SC DRT S ER ECE ROL EN 458, 020 
— 
nnn Warner Uses OF EERE — 1,412,120 


These appropriations have been helpful. I am sure they 
have been deeply appreciated by the cotton growers of the 
Seuth, but they have not met the demands of the situation. 
Weevil control will never solve the problem. radication is 
the only economic solution. It is the only guaranty to produc- 
tion and price reduction. 

Mr. WILSON of Louistana. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Has the gentleman any plan of 
complete eradication that he can suggest? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia, Yes; I will come to that. 

Mr. ALMON. In that connection, will the gentleman ex- 
plain What they are doing with this appropriation except to 
furnish demonstration agents? 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia.. Demonstration agents and investl- 
gations as to insects is all of which I know. 

Mr. ALMON. They do not furnish any poison, do they? 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. Ne; none at all. i 

No appropriations have been made for weevil eradication, 

As proof of this assertion, I direct attention to language used 
by the Department of Agriculture in which it is said: 
None of the cotton boll weevil appropriations made available to 
this department bave been provided er used for eradication cam- 
paigos as such, bnt entirely for the investigation and demonstration 
of methods of combating the weevil. 


We have never entered upon a weevil eradication program, 
but why should we not do so? Why should we not have done 
so ere this? Of course, weevil control is beneficial, but eradi- 
cation is better if it can be obtained, and I believe it can. 
The brains and money of America can do anything homanly 
possible, Eradication is certainly necessary and I believe it 
can be accomplished. Do you ask whether I can do it? I 
may have an idea regarding the matter, but I would not fool- 
ishly attempt to impose it upon others. I believe I can suggest 
legislation that will ehable others to do it. I have prepared 
a preliminary draft of a bill and shall submit it to those in- 
terested in the proposition and who should be in a positton to 
determine not only as to the value of relief legislation, but 
also as to effective methods for weevil eradication. If it does 
not meet with approval, or afford constructive suggestions. 


1924 


perhaps it may serve the purpose of interesting some one 
eapable of intelligent action. 

When we consider that the world’s supply of cotton has for 
years steadily declined, that the surplus is less than half 
what it was three years ago; that America’s surplus is less 
than one-third what it was even in 1921 and this, together 
with the fact that under the present system it has become 
necessary to double the cotton acreage in order to obtain 
previous production, even at four times the cost per pound, 
it appears to me that a continuance of the present system 
is inadvisable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. May I have just one minute more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. If there are those who feel that 
weevil infestation is a local problem, that it concerns only the 
producer, and at most the spinners, their vision is indeed 
limited. Certainly the problem is no longer a local one. It is 
more than national. Involving both the physical and financial 
comforts of humanity, it has become world-wide in its effect and 
interests. Even those of most limited knowledge and foresight 
should readily understand that while the population of America 
and of the world continues to increase, that while the surplus 
of cotton in the United States and the world continues to dis- 
appear, and that while the weevil continues to spread and cer- 
tain devastation follows in his wake, the problem can not be- 
come local, but must remain national, world-wide, and alarm- 


g. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not at this time move to increase the 
proposed appropriation. I believe we should first create a com- 
mission to study the weevil question and to recommend remedial 
legislation. As already indicated, I have made the first draft of 
a bill for this purpose. [Applause.] 


Cotton acreage, production, and price, 1891 to 1923, inclusive 


PTT ade nthe el AUPE IS ATEN 19, 058, 704 | 1 9, 018, 000 
1892 15, 911, 361 | 1 6, 664, 000 
19, 525, 7, 493, 000 
23, 687, 9, 476, 435 
20, 184, 7, 161, 004 
23, 273, 8.852, 705 
r 24, 319, 10, 897, 857 
24, 967, 285 | 11, 189, 205 
24, 327, 000 
28, 774,00 | 9, 
27,175, 10, 
Tars 27, 052, 


82 
25 
APP 
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123, 027 
509, 745 

630, 945 

851, 129 

438, 012 

10, 575, 017 

2 600, 000 | 11° 107,179 

LAL SEDER SE E Cee Sg TET E N 82, 444, 13, 241, 799 
30, 938, 10, 004, 949 

32, 403, 11, 608, 616 

36, 045, 15, 692, 701 

34, 283, 13, 703, 421 

37, 089, 14, 156, 480 

PESTS m 36, 832, 16, 134, 930 
31, 412, 11, 191, 820 

34, 985, 11, 449, 930 

33, 841, 11, 202, 375 

83,866, 000 | 11 $20; 763, 

35, 878, 13, 439, 603 

28 Uae a 

38, 287, 000 |: 10,000, 000 


1 Approximately. 
Surplus cotton, 1921 to 1923, inclusive 
302%. American: eurpiGe. a ä ——— 9, 172, 000 
1922 American surplus - 128, 
1923 American surplus , 065, 
1921 world surplus — 14, 540, 000 
1922 world surplus __. SEIS — 9,536, 
r Wath: BULNON ee cater pares aaa esa 6, 341, 000 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR COTTON-BOLL WEEVIL WORK MADE SINCE MARCH 4, 
1905 


None of the cotton-boll weevil appropriations made available to this 
department has been provided or used for “eradication” campaigns 
as such, but entirely for the investigation and demonstration of methods 
of combating the weevil. The department's activities have been pur- 
sued along different lines—(1) the direct attack against the insect 
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itself under the Bureau of Entomology and (2) the work of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in the development of types of cotton which 
might be successfully produced in the presence of, and in spite of, the 
weevil * è +, The amounts appropriated by Congress for these 


purposes since March 4, 1905, are as follows: 
1. BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 


The following amounts were allotted for cotton-boll weevil investl- 


2 from appropriations made available to the Bureau of Ento- 
mology : 


Total for Bureau of Wente on bolt weevil investigations, 1905 
2 0 


EFBRPSENNEEEN=ESRRS 
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RS 
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2. BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 


The following allotments were made for the investigation of im- 
Proved methods for cotton production under boll weevil conditions, 
from the appropriation “crop acclimatization and adaptation investi- 
gations, general expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry,” carried in the 
agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal years indicated. No funds 
were used for this purpose prior to the fiscal year 1907. 


Total for Bureau of Plant Industry, for investigation of cotton dug- 
Som ender boll waopit CONDORI S =e 


Date of 


approval Amount 

$6, 000 

7,000 

7,800 

6,700 

15, 500 

16, 000 

10 14, 250 
1914__ 14, 300 
1915.. 17, 500 
pT E RARR R E S 17, 500 
1917__ 20, 500 
1918__ 25, 500 
1919. 38, 300 
1920. 37, 520 
1921.. 47, 580 
1922.. . 8, 1921 47, 580 
1923__ May 11, 1922 47, 580 
ar A DS EVE ATE Feb. 26,1923 71, 710 


of cotton production under 
tions 


Total for boll weevil investigations — — 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment to strike out the last word. My 
colleague from Georgia [Mr. Larsen] presents the boll weevil 
situation in a very alarming way, but did not suggest, as I 
requested, a means by which we were to reach the eradica- 
tion of the boll weevil. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I would have done so, but I did 
not have the time. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Of course, I can not agree with 
my colleague that it would be a profitable or proper thing for 
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the South, if it could, to plant 38,000,000: acres: in cotton and 
produce 18,000,000: bales. per annum. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. But would not the gentleman say 
it was a good thing for the South and a good thing for the 
country if the South could plant one-half of that acreage and 
produce the same amount of cotton that it does produce? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia, But it is not likely we would 
plant more than we would under weevlJ conditions. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not believe it would be 
profitable for the South to carry on an annual production of 
cotton of 18,000,000 bales. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. But the gentleman must get away 
from the South and consider the country at large. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I am speaking in the interest 
of the producer, because that would be a production which 
would run ahead of the world demand for cotton, We produce 

60 per cent of the world's supply. 

Now, as to the question of the eradication of the boll weevil. 
If the gentleman from Georgia has a bill which he proposes 
to introduce that would provide a means of doing that, of 
course that would be news which would be profoundly and 
gladly received by the country, and especially by. the South. 
But the investigations that haye been made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the increase in this appropriation 
of some $41,000 to continue those investigations, has con- 
vinced the South, the cotton producer, and the country: that 
there is no method by which the boll weevil may be exter- 
minated, abolished, or eradicated. That is the vlew of those 
who have studied it most eloseiy. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I have been sitting here listening to the dis- 
cussion of the boll weevil, and is it a fact that the gentleman 
is contending that the, boll weevil is a benefit to the cotton 
producers of the South in price? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; T do not take that. posi- 
tion, but I do take the position that we haye come to the point 
where we have reached the conclusion. that the boll weevil can 


not be eradicated. i i 

Mr. LARSEN. of Geo . Who has reached that conclusion? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. And the production of cotton 
has Become so: e that the southern farmer has found it 
more profitable to carry on the best means of boll-weevil con- 
trol—because without control he could not produce any cotton 
at all—and crop diversification; that is the system he has 
adopted, Under the investigations made by the Department of 
Agriculture it is practicable to control the boll weevil and 


than 38,000,000 sores per year. 
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. LARSEN of Georgia. There has been no appropriation 
eradication ; eradication has never been entered upon, and 
71 5 has ever attempted to eradicate the boil weevil; so how 
does the gentleman say we have reached the conclusion that it 
8 be eradicated when no effort has ever been made 
to do it? 

Mr. WILSON of Loulslana. Because the 3 show 
that wherever the boll weevil has appeared in cotten-growing 
districts complete eradication has been impossible, and the only 
method by which that might be accomplished would be to abso- 
Iutely suspend all cotton production for a number of years, be- 
cause cotton is the only plant upon which the boll weevil lives. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Would not the gentleman say one 
year instead of a number of years? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, Well, F do not know whether 
ene year would be sufficient. But the methods adopted for boll- 
weevil control, as worked out through the assistance of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; have shown that it ts practicable to 
produce cotton under boll-weevil eonditions. It is an uphill 
fight, and it is very expensive. At the Tallulah station, in my 
district, the method of control by the use of powdered: calcium 
arsenate has been worked out, and that is approved by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes more, 
+. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It has been shown that the pro- 
duction of cotton may be increased from 25 to 30 per cent 
where this method of control by the use of powdered calcinm 
arsenate, is properly carried out under the department’s in- 
structions. 

The appropriation recommended by the committee is an in- 
erease over what the department asked, but if all the activities 
in contemplation were carried out probably this appropriation 
shonld be increased. 

The main thing concerning the cotton farmer is the proper 
control of the boll weevil in cotton production. In experiments 
which have been made it is shown that by the expenditure of 
from $5 to $6 per acre the production may be increased from 
25 to 38 per cent, and that would be in value from $25 to $30 
per acre, 

e made a personal inspeetion of places where this sys- 
tem of poisoning was carried on, and the results have been, in 
the poisoned cotton, from a half bale to three-quarters of a 
bale per acre, where probably the production would not be over 
2 er of a bale when there was no control of bolb weevil 
a 

We might as well aceept it as a practical proposition that the 
boll weevil is here and that we must adopt some practical 
method of boll-weevil control, and that to completely eradicate 
is not possible. 

The production in cotton of 10,000,000 bales, of course, does 
not meet the world’s demand upon the South, but I believe the 
situation would be better if we could keep the production some- 
where below 15,000,000 bales. and diversify our crops. That 
is: the slogan all over the country. The safest figure for the 
producer would be 12,000,000 bales. 

The additional studies: requested, fon the poisoning of the 
boll weevil are, first, for new types of calcium, arsenate. The 
next is; some manner by which the production of calcium 
arsenate may be inereazed and then sold to the farmer at a 
lower cost. It is selling now from 20 to 22 cents a pound. 
That is about the price paid last year. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. In that connection, will the gen- 
tleman state what it was worth when it was first discovered to 
be effective: in. the control of the boll weevil, some four years 
ago? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not recall the exact figures: 
_ Mr: LARSEN of Georgia. About 3 cents a pound, was it not? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. L say I do not reeall; but now 
it- ranges around 20 cents a pound. It is estimated that if the 
production: of calcium arsenate could be increased. so. that it 
could reach the farmer at 10 cents a pound the owner of the 
plantation and the owner of the small farm by the use of dust- 
img machines—-the high-powered dusting machines for the large 
plantation and a hand duster for the smali farm—the entire 
Cotton Belt could adopt the method recommended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentteman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Ves. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman comes from one of the-South- 
ern States where they raise a great deal of cotton, and E wonder 
ifi they have ever experimented to ascertain if the boll weevil 
will disappear if they cease raising cotton- for a number of 


seasons. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; I do not know any place 
where tliat has been tried, When the boll weevil first crossed 
the Texas border there was u zone laid off for a short while, but 
I do not think any. satisfactory experiment has been made. 
However; it has been found that the cotton-boll weevil feeds 
only upon the cotton plant, and investigations are now going 
on to find out just what quality there is in the cotton plant 
that attracts the boll weevil, hoping through that investigation 
to reach some way of ascertaining exactty the information that 
would answer the gentleman's question. 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know whether the gentleman knows 
it or not, but in southern Illinois, which has always been con- 
sidered; of course, a northern State, we are turning our flelds 
into eotton, and they are raising as fine cotton as I have ever 
seen, The same thing is true in Missouri. We are there en- 
tirely free from the boH- weevil, because the temperature is 
such, they say, that the boll weevil can not live. I was won- 
dering if it might not be found that a solution of the bell-weevil 
problem would be to cease raising cotton for a certain number 
of years. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two 
minutes more. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
two minutes. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman make it four minutes? I would like to have 
two minutes. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will amend the request and 
make it four minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I am acquainted with the situ- 
ation in Illinois and Missouri where cotton is being raised and 
where the boll weevil has not infested that territory. I am not 
sure the gentleman can feel safe against the appearance of the 
boll weevil. However, long winters and differences in climatic 
conditions will relieye them somewhat from the disaster which 
will follow if it does appear. The entire belt, outside of that 
particular section, is now affected. The only argument I know 
of, that you might exterminate the boll weevil by ceasing cotton 
production, is based upon the fact that that is the only plant 
upon which it feeds; but I want to state that the use of 
powdered calcium arsenate, as outlined by the Department of 
Agriculture, to my mind, is the only satisfactory method of 
boll-weevil control. I think we should feel indebted to the 
Committee on Appropriations for increasing the amount for this 
investigation. 

Another thing thaf is now under consideration is the matter 
of cooperation between the State agricultural colleges or other 
activities of the States and the Department of Agriculture. 
For instance, in South Carolina the legislature appropriated 
$25,000 to be used in connection with $25,000 from the Gov- 
ernment to carry on a station suitable to the particular loca- 
tion. If this is carried out in every State with every agricul- 
tural college, where young men would be trained, it will be a 
great advantage because you will find, if you ever investigate 
the matter personally, that very few farmers know what the 
degree of infestation of the boll weevil is ‘at any period. You 
need an agent to go and gauge the infestation, to give instruc- 
tions in the use of calcium arsenate; and an inspector always to 
see that you get the pure article. 

Therefore I simply hold out the hope to my fellow Congress- 
men and citizens from the Cotton Belt that it is strictly a 
question of boll-weevil control. Extermination of the boll 
weevil without the abolishment of cotton growing is simply an 
impossibility. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to repeat that the prosperity of the 
South depends upen the I and profitable production 
of cotton. Boll-weevil infestation makes it more difficult to 
produce this staple, henee it becomes necessary to so diversify 
our crops as to adjust matters to a smaller production. It also 
becomes necessary to adopt methods of boli-weevil control so 
as to reach a reasonable production per acre. Therefore, 
whether the South chooses to do se or not, conditions neces- 
sitate reduction of acreage planted to cotton. 

It is my opinion, after very careful investigation, that the 
South will be more prosperous if it can limit cotton production 
to not more than 12,000,000. bales per year on about 75 per cent 
of the acreage now planted te cotton, using the excess acreage 
for other crops, 

The carry-over of cotton is smaller than usual and has been 
diminishing for the past three years, but it would be a mistake 
to use this as an incentive for an increase in cotton acreage. 
The world is not in financial condition to consume cotton at the 
normal rate and this disordered state of affairs has no prospect 
of being adjusted for several years to come. 

We are facing a situation in agriculture as well as in indus- 
try that can be solved only by patience, good judgment,. com- 
mon sense, and proper management. Even with a 12,000,000- 
bale cotton crop the producer must have some kind of coopera- 
tive and coordinated marketing facilities, and this, in my judg- 
ment, should be financed in the South, in the cotton-producing 
States, controlled and directed by the producers, the banks 
and business organizations financing the same. Whenever this 
marketing control is centralized and removed to Washington, 
placed under the direction of some Government bureau, the 
spinners and speculators will gain control and the producer, I 
fear, will be forgotten. For the first time in our history since 
the Civil War the South has sufficient banking interests and 
capital to control the marketing of its crops, and it is simply a 


[After a pause.] 


Ch 


question of whether we may so cooperate as to take advantage 


of that opportunity. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I make the same request, Mr. 
airman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana and the 
gentleman from Georgia ask unanimous consent to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause. J 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorn as indicated a while ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thought the gentleman had 


that privilege, 
Mr. RAKER. No; somebody objected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 


unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated a mo- 
ment ago. Is there objection? 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. I did not understand, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. RAKER. It is just to print a short amendment on an- 
other bill, which will only take about 4 or 5 inches of printed 


space, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none. ; 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairnian, under the permission given, I 
am herewith submitting a proposed amendment, which I will 
offer as a new section to H. R. 4830 at the proper place in said 
bill, which proposed amendment reads as follows: 


Bec, —. (1) That when used in this section, unless the context indaf- 
cates otherwise, the term “lands of the United States“ means lands 
set apart, reserved, or withdrawn under the provisions of section 24 
of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to 
repeal timber culture laws, and for other purposes,” and acts amend- 
atory thereof and supplemental thereto, or obtained or acquired under 
the act of March 1, 1911 (30 Stats. L., p. 961), and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto. 

(The term“ Secretary | means the Secretary of Agriculture.) 

(2) That the United States Government hereby assumes, subject to 
the conditions of the section, or any subsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of nroney equivalent to the 
amounts which such States would receive from the taxation of said 
lands of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals, 

(8) That the Secretary shall, as soon as practicable after the passage 
of this act and annually thereafter, at such time of the year as the 
legislature of the State may designate, send a statement to the gov- 
ernor, or such other oflicer as the legislature may designate, of every 
State in which such lands are located, describing the location, size, 
and character of all lands of the United States within the border 
of such State, together with stich information respecting such lands 
as he may possess which may be useful in properly determining their 
value, 

(4) That no payments shall be made to any State under the pro- 
yisions of this section until such State has, with respect to the lands 
of the United States in question, acting through its officers and 
agents duly authorized therefor— 

(a) Properly assessed such lands of the United States at a rate 
no higher than that at which other similar lands within such State 
are assessed. 

(b) Applied to such assessed valuation a factor no higher than the 
tax rate applied to the assessed value of other similar lands within 
such State. 

(c) Secured in this manner a figure from which shall be deducted 
any allowances made by such State to tts taxpayers in similar cases 
for prompt payment of taxes or for any other reason. 

(d) Certified the figures so reached with respect to each piece of 
such lands of the United States, accompanied by statements as to the 
methods employed in arriving at such figures, to the secretary. 

(e) Furnished the secretary with such further information as he 
may request respecting the methods employed in valuing and assessing 
such lands of the United States and in assessing and taxing other 
similar lands within the State. 

(t) Complied with such rules and regulations as the secretary may 
preseribe for carrying out the provisions of this section. 

(5) That the Secretary shall receive and examine the figures sub- 
mitted by the States under the provisions of subdivision 4 of this see- 
tion. In the event that any State shall submit figures with respect 
to any lands of the United States based (1) on a higher valuation 
than the Seeretary believes to be the getual value of such lands, or 
(2) on a higher rate of assessment or of taxation than he belleves 10 
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employed in the case of other similar lands within such State, or (3) in 
whole or in part on any other improper consideration he shall so 
revise and reduce such figures as to allow and compensate for such 


error or miscalculation. Such revised and reduced figures shall be final 
and conclusive when so determined by the Secretary, except that he 
may, in his discretion, permit any State affected by such revision or 
reduction to offer such evidence and argument respecting the matters 
in question as he may deem advisable, after which the Secretary may 
change his determination in such manner as he shall deem proper. 

(6) That the Secretary shall certiry to the Secretary of the Treasury 
annually and as promptly as practicable with respect to every State 
receiving benefits hereunder the amounts to which such State is en- 
titled under the provisions of this section. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall thereupon cause such amounts to be paid to the desig- 
nated officers of the States indicated, Whenever the Secretary shall 
determine that any State has, for any reason, been paid more than 
the amounts to which it is entitled under the provisions of this section, 


‘he shall deduct such overpayments from the next amounts certified to 


the Secretary of the Treasury for payment to such State. 

(7) That no payments shall be made to any State, under the pro- 
visions of this section, with respect to any such lands of the United 
States which do not remain such for the entire tax year of the State 
in which they are located, nor with respect to any such lands of the 
United States which the State might lawfully tax by reason of the 
fact that the beneficial ituterest in such lands is not vested in the 
United States. 1 

(8) That the Secretary shall have power to prescribe rules and 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of this section. 

(9) That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may 
be necessary to enable the Secretary of the Treasury from 9 to time 
to make the payments required by this section. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this appropria- 
tion, but I am wondering what the Secretary of Agriculture or 
the Department of Agriculture is going to do for the farmer in 
the way of the control or eradication of the boll weevil in the 
cotton-growing States, more than has already been done, through 
this increased appropriation of more than $40,000. I am won- 
dering if some member of the subcommittee, probably Mr. 
BUCHANAN, of Texas, can give us some information on that 
subject. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, The increase of $44,920 is intended to be 
used, first, in experimentation. The department claims they 
have reason to believe that they have evolved manufacturing 
machinery for calcium arsenate which can be put up for $8,000, 
thereby reducing the cost of calcium arsenate two-thirds of 
what it now costs. That is cne of the purposes for the Increased 
appropriation. The second purpose is in connection with the 
use of the calcium arsenate. By experiments with the airplane 
in poisoning cotton with calcium arsenate they discovered that 
the poison left the airplane charged with positive electricity. It 
is all charged with the same character of electricity; and as 
like repels like, therefore the particles of poison were separated, 
and each particle would stand off to itself and settle on the 
cotton to itself. They also discovered that the cotton plant was 
charged by nature with negative electricity, so that the 
negative electrically charged cotton plant attracted to it the 
positive electrically charged poison and caused it to adhere to 
the plant, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, we ought to get the balance 
of this statement, and I ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league may finish the enlightening remarks he is making. 

Mr. MADDEN, I ask that it be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, he only wants two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN., Is there objection? [After a pause. ] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Of course, it has been known for a long 
time that plant life was charged with negative electricity, 
and through the operation of the airplane they -learned that 
the poison left the airplane charged with positive electricity, 
The department came in and requested an appropriation of 
$285,000 for the development of a special’ type of airplane 
with which to poison cotton. At this time this process is 
impracticable, The sentiment of the farmer has not reached 
the stage where universal poisoning would be approved. Neither 
would an airplane be within the financial reach of the farmer. 
Therefore the committee saw proper to vote down this request, 
but made an additional appropriation so that they. might 
experiment with ground machinery in order to charge this 
poison with positive electricity, so that it would be attracted 
to the plant when it was sought to be applied. 


Gentlemen who do not live in cotton communities do not 
understand that the ordinary method of poisoning cotton with 
calcium arsenate can not be done unless the cotton leaf is 
damp with dew or rain. Therefore the farmers of the South 
when they are applying calcium arsenate have to poison at 
night while the plant is damp so that the poison will stick. 

Now, if this new development in the scientific world is true 
and they find they can charge this poison with positive elec- 
tricity, the plant being charged with negative electricity, the 
plants will attract the poison and then they can poison at 
any time of day and in any climate, whether dry or damp. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? That 
assumes you will use the airplane for the distribution, 

Mr. BUCHANAN, No; it does not: 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. It means the use of some other 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; it does not. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman did not let me 
finish—the use of some other high-powered machine. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; it does not. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. It is a fact, I believe, that the 
airplane would cause it to adhere. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Yes; they have established that as a fact. 
Here is what it means: It means that if you manufacture the 
poison so that when it leaves the manufacturer it will be 
charged with the positive electricity, it can be applied with 
any ordinary machine. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Does the gentleman think that would 
be an absolute cure for the boll weevil? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; we have no absolute cure. We will 
never have an absolute cure. We have the boll weevil with us 
for all time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But this will be very helpful the gentle- 
man thinks? 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to say that in a former defi- 
ciency bill we appropriated $40,000 for experimental work in 
the operation of airplane work for the eradication of the boll 
weevil. I was wondering what success came of it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is what I have been speaking of. 
They borrowed five Army airplanes for experiments, and they 
succeeded in spreading the poison splendidly ; as far as it went 
from the machine to the cotton it was a success. By reason 
of these experiments they ascertained that the poison would 
stick to the plant because it was charged with electricity oppo- 
site to that of the plant. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does it injure the plant? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, No; if it is properly mixed no amount 
will injure the plant. 

Mr, WILSON of Louisiana. If the gentleman will yield, I 
want to say to my friend from Illinois, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, who recommended that $40,000, that 
it was spent in my district, and they found that the great force 
with which the calcium was driven through the airplane made 
it mingle better and it stayed much better on the cotton 
plant. 

The water supply for the boll weevil is the dew that is on the 
cotton. That is when he comes out to drink. We have got 
that much from the airplane experiments and found that we 
could run as high as 400 or 500 acres an hour, while 70 or 80 
acres a day is all that you could cover with the big power 
dusting machine. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Another purpose of this increased appro- 
priation is to evolye a cheaper ground machine to apply the 
poison.” To-day it costs $350, and they believe they can manu- 
facture a ground machine to poison the cotton for a great deal 
less. If they do, it will put the poison machines within the 
reach of the ordinary farmer, the farmer who cultivates from 
25 to 100 acres. If they do that, it will be a commendable 
work. That is the purpose of this increase in the appropria- 
tion, 

Mr. Chairman, may I have leave to insert in the Recorp 
a table of 102 experiments conducted by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology showing the field tests, cost per acre, number of applica- 
tions, and increased production of the six leading remedies for 
the boll weevil? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to insert a table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

„The table is as follows: 
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Bummary of United States Durauu o Evitomeiogy 1923 field tests compariny certain suggestions for weevil control 
TALLULAH, LA, 


nar mixture 
Weeviluip 
Roll-we-go. 


Fotil number of, plats:in this series of experiments, 102. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Yer investigations ‘of insects affecting truck crops, including insects 
affecting the potato, sugar beet, cabbage, onion, tomato, beans, peas, 
etc., and insects affecting stored products, '$145,000. 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the tom- 
mittee, ‘the wisdom of our fathers in launching this Republic 
is still a marvel and an inspiration. ‘But they were pathfind- 
ers. They sailed an uncharted sea in nation building. They 
could not foresee everything. They could not compass all 
eventualities. Their national perspective was tmevitdbly re- 
stricted by the limitations of their colonial experience, out of 
which they constructed the framework of an infant nation. 
This fact was recognized by Washington in his Farewell 
Address. 

‘The burdens upon the President of the United States are in- 
creasingly intolerable. He ought to be relievetl, as far as pos- 
sible, from ‘the stupendous personal ‘and official responsibility 
of Cabinet selection and Cabinet action. I have introduced a 
bill providing that all Cabinet officers shall be elected by the 
people on the same ticket with ‘the President under the same 
laws and regulations ‘governing the election ‘of President and 
Vice President of the United States, with the proviso that in 
case of death, resignation, or vacancy from any other cause the 
President shall fill such vacancy for the unexpired term ‘by 
appointment, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

Why should this not be done? It is a proposal of govern- 
mental sanity and safety. It is broadly, fundamentally, and 
inspiringly American. Have not the people a right to know 
who ‘will compose the President's official ‘family before they 
vote for him? ‘If not, why not? ‘Cabinet officers are certainly 
as vitally connected with the interests of the people as Con- 
gressmen and Senators and other elective officials: 

It is an age-long custom—a custom almost mandatory—for 
sheriffs and other county and State officials to name their 
deputies, and the strength or weakness of a candidates cabi- 
net makes largely for his victory or defeat. In most States 
the leads of all State departments are independently elected. 

To have a presidential candidate nume the proposed mem- 
bers of his Cabinet ‘for ratification at the polls would be taking 
the American people into a very ‘wholesome ‘confidence. Cer- 
tain it is that the preelection selection of ‘Cabinet officers by 
the President und the people would guarantee deliberation and 
locate ‘responsibility in a way thoroughly satisfactory to a dis- 
criminating public; and ‘certainty, too, this change, which 
might seem at first revolutionary, would relieve the ‘incoming 
President of ‘any preelection obligation. ‘And ‘certainly, again, 
the geographical distribution of Cabinet candidates over the 
Nation ‘would largely remove the temptation and the supposed 
necessity for such stupendous campaign contributions. 

The Napoleon of some great scheming campuigu or conven- 
tion ‘scramble would be forever unknown us a “White House 
Uabllfty in our future political life. Can we ‘bring ourselves 
to ‘visualize this essential and ‘refreshing ‘national ‘relief? ‘The 
people! The people! They would be in ‘the saddle as never be- 
fore, first-hand and forever. This vital change would ‘help to 
strike the fetters from our present ‘executive system and prove 
a practical safeguard in the ‘march of real democracy. IAp- 
plause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I will yield. 

‘Mr. MADDEN. How does this subject which the gentleman 
has been discussmg relate to the item under consideration? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Because T moved to “strike out the last 
word,” as countless other Members have done out of order,” 


and T had the consent of the chairmen of both sides that I 
might proceed with this tremendously vital matter, worth per- 
haps more to our reputation und national safety than this agri- 
cultural discussion right now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. <All right. s 

Mr. BLANTON. Mhe newspapers report that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia is going to be one end of one of 
the mational tickets. I Was wondering if he would not prefer to 
choose his own running mate with respect to the Cabinet. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. UPSHAW, I awould:suggest to the genial gentleman from 
Texas in reply to his generous interruption that I am not re- 
sponsible for what some newspapers say. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired, 

Mr. UPSHAW. I ask for one minute more to reply to the 
gentlemun from Texas. 

Mr. OGLARKE¹E of New York. Make t two minutes; I want to 
ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHATRMAN. Mhe gentleman from Georgia asks for one 
minute more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. The people of America would be tremen- 
dously relieved, I think, if they knew the Cabimet members 
beforehand, and the Bresident would often be saved from great 
embarrassment, Better the searchlight of campaign scrutiny 
before holding ‘the (office than the spotlight of shocking revela- 
tions afterwards. Certainly no man ‘ought to be considered or 
voted for on a national ticket who is not wiling to show his 
hand and name his Cabinet advisers and executives im ‘a greut 
democracy like ours, As I súil in the beginning, it would re- 
lieve the President ofa ‘tremendous responsibility and give great 
satisfaction to a discriminating American public. [Applause.] 

The (CHAIRMAN. Whe pro forma amendment is with- 
drawn, and the Clerk Will mead. 

The Clerk read us follows: 


‘To investigate and encourage the adoption of ‘improved methods of 
‘form management and ‘farm practice, $275,000: Provided, That ‘of 
this amount $150,000 may be used ‘in ascertaining the cost of produc- 
tion of ‘the principal staple agricultural products. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of asking the chair- 
man of the committee what progress ithe department is making 
in determining the cost of the production of the principal 
staple agricultural products. That is a matter which has been 
discussed for a long time. The wisdom of the -appropriation 
has been questioned largely on account of the difficulty of 
reaching anything like satisfactory results. I should be 
pleased to learn from fhe chairman of the committee that real 
progress is being made in this most dificult matter. 

Mr. MAGEH of New York. Mr. Chairman, I.am unable to 
state Just how much progress has been made, but the depart- 
ment I should say ‘is making progress. There probably will 
always be room for more progress. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is true as a general 
proposition that we naturally hope for progress; but I am 
one of those who have doubted whether much progress could 
be made—real ‘progress—in ascertaining the cost of the pro- 
duction of fhe staple ‘agricultural products. So much depends 
upon ‘climate, the nature of the soil, the manner ‘in which the 
soil is treated, the kind of seed used, when and ‘how it is put 
into the ground, the practice and habit, the skill and industry 
or otherwise of those who cultivate the soll; so many different 
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matters enter into this proposition that while conditions may 
seem to be the same, yet they are entirely different, even on 


neighboring farms. I have doubted whether real progress is 
being made or could be made in this matter about which we 
hear so much talk and on which we spend so much money. 
If even reasonably accurate results can be reached, or results 
that are reasonably satisfactory, the expenditure of a large 
sum of money is justified. I am not opposing this appropria- 
tion, in the first place, because I do not know what the depart- 
ment is doing and because we often find that in the most 
unpromising fields good results are reached. I wanted to 
know what is being done with this money. 

We continue to appropriate the same amount in each appro- 
priation bill for this department. It may be my fault alto- 
gether, but the data prepared by the Department of Agriculture 
did not come to my attention. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. We had very extensive hearings 
on the subject, and the gentleman may get some of the infor- 
mation he desires if he would read the statement made on this 
particular matter. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. As I said and as I be- 
lieve, it is largely my fault. I should have gathered the infor- 
mation from the hearings. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment, I regard this feature of the work in 
the department as one that is most important. It seems to me 
that looking toward improving the conditions of agriculture, 
when you get down into determining the cost of the production, 
you are doing work that is of very vital importance. 

I have had the privilege of looking over several bulletins 
that have been prepared, not only by our own Department of 
Agriculture but by various departments of agriculture in the 
various States, and they give valuable and helpful information 
along this line. They indicate that very substantial progress 
is being made. As far as I am personally concerned, I am not 
only heartily in favor of this amendment but wish that the ap- 
propriation might be increased. 

Consideration of this appropriation bill forces us to face a 
problem which has many difficult phases. To deal justly with 
any one of them all of them must be studied together. This I 
have been endeavoring to do and should like to submit a few 
observations concerning the general agricultural situation, and 
for this purpose I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, it is probably true that there is no theme 
more widely discussed in the United States to-day than that 
of agriculture. Our papers, both farm journals, weekly news- 
papers, and even the great metropolitan dailies, have carried 
in their editorials, as well as in their news columns, splendid 
discussions—constructive discussion for the most part—of the 
many problems that surround this great fundamental business, 
there is scarcely a platform to-day from which men speak 
where they do not include, in the subjects they present to the 
public, discussions of this great business. The very fact that 
our great Chautauquas and our great lecture courses find places 
on their programs for constructive discussions on this great 
business indicates very clearly the unusual interest that is taken 
in this great subject, not only by the people who live in the 
country but also those who live in the cities. 

When anyone rises to-day to discuss the subject of agricul- 
ture there are two viewpoints that may be presented. One is 
negative and destructive in its character, finding no sort of 
comfort or consolation and but little hope in the present 
situation, and finding fault with everything that has been done 
to advance agriculture. The other viewpoint is a positive and 
constructive one; one that does find in the situation some- 
thing of hope, something of promise, and then endeavors, as 
best it can, to present some means by which the condition 
may be improved, although not as good as it should be. 

Now, if I were minded to do so this afternoon, I think that 
without any great amount of trouble I might make something 
of a speech of the first character, a negative one, a destructive 
one; in fact, I think possibly I might express the voice of a 
great many farmers to-day if I should indulge myself in that 
sort of an argument and in that kind of a discussion. But 
whenever I am inclined to find fault, whenever I am inclined 
to be negative or destructive in discussing the problems of 
agriculture I am reminded of an experience of years ago in 
listening to one of the great lecturers of the country, whose 
subject I have forgotten, whose outline has completely left 
my mind, but who left with me one illustration, which I al- 
Ways recall in this connection. Said he, “Any mule can kick 
over a structure but it takes an architect to build it up.” 
“Mule” was not exactly the term he used but it is the society 
name for the animal. Whenever I am inclined to be destruc- 


tive, I am reminded of that illustration. Therefore, for the 
few moments that I shall occupy, I want to attempt some- 
thing in the way of constructive discussion. 

In the first place, may I attempt a definition of what the 
agriculture of the United States really is? Measured in terms 
of arithmetic as applied to the number of farms, we find that 
they number 6,500,000. Living upon these farms are approxi- 
mately 29,000,000 people, constituting almost exactly 27 per cent 
of our population and representing, according to the census of 
1920, a wealth of $77,000,000,000. 

From the standpoint of the nationality of the men and women 
who live upon the land, I am very glad to say that the discussions 
of the last week or 10 days upon the immigration bill have 
developed the fact tliat nearly 90 per cent of those living upon 
the farms of the United States are native-born American citizens. 
In the light of the stress that is being put upon our institutions 
in these days and in the light of the rapidly increasing proportion 
of foreign-born citizens in the great centers of population I want 
to say to the members of this committee that the statement that 
90 per cent of the people who live upon the farms of the United 
States are native born is a consideration that ought not to be 
passed lightly by. Remember that out there in the open 
country is a force, a strong force, of native-born citizenship, 
steeped in the traditions of this beloved land of ours, that will 
“stand to and abide by” in the days of storm and stress. 

In the matter of home ownership a statement can be made 
with reference to the farmers of the United States that is also 
of unusual significance. Sixty per cent of the men and women 
who live in the open country own their own homes. The average 
for the whole United States is but 40 per cent. 

If the average for the whole United States is 40 per cent 
and that out in the open country is 60 per cent, what must be 
the condition in the great centers of population? I do not want 
to be an alarmist, but I do think it is worthy of a moment's 
emphasis to point to the greatest of our cities, the great city 
of New York, and to make the statement that not quite 10 
per cent of the people who live within the borders of that 
great city own their own homes. Among the larger cities of 
the country that have the highest percentage of home ownership 
is the home city of the distinguished chairman of the committee 
at this time the city of Des Moines, Iowa, but the percentage of 
home ownership in that fine city is but slightly above 50 per 
cent. The city of Grand Rapids, Mich., enjoys the distinction 
of being the second in the United States of the larger cities 
in its proportion of home ownership, but its percentage is 
slightly under 50 per cent. With these facts in mind, I am 
sure you will agree that the 60 per cent of home ownership 
out in the open country is a tremendously important factor in 
these days, when the currents of life are moving so rapidly that 
we scarcely know from one day to another what will be the 
shift in public sentiment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, KETCHAM. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I yield the gentleman fiye addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. If the nationality of the men and women 
who live in the open country is important, if the percentage of 
home ownership is a vital consideration, and if their wealth 
and the proporition of population that they bear to the rest 
of the country are important factors, then one or two other 
things ought to be brought to your attention. 

They do things in the open country, It is not my purpose 
this afternoon to rehearse the war record of the men and 
women who live on the farms, but it will always be a very 
great matter of pride to recall that 35 per cent of the fine 
young men who answered the call to the colors in the days of 
the World War came from the farms; it will always be a 
matter of the extremest pride to me to note that the fathers, 
mothers, sisters, and younger sons of the family produced 
crops 130 per cent above normal, in spite of the fact that 
nearly 2,000,000 of their finest and best manpower had been 
taken away. Such is the patriotism of the men and women 
who liye upon the farms of the United States. [Applause.] 
Not only in times of war do they respond, but in times of 
peace. I would like the members of this committee to stop 
and think for a moment when men sometimes standing upon 
this floor speak in rather light terms, sometimes even approach- 
ing a sneer, of the farmers who call upon Congress for legis- 
lation. I would like to have them note that the farmers of 
the United States represent but 2 per cent of the population 
of the whole round world, and yet in the last year for which 
we have the record this 2 per cent produced 24 per cent of the 
agricultural wealth of the whole world. So that in times of 
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peace, as well as in times of war, these men and women are 
not wanting when it comes to doing things that are significant. 

But from another viewpoint, particularly related to the busi- 
ness interests of our country, agriculture should be defined. 
Farmers not only produce the necessities of life in the way of 
food and the raw materials that go into manufacture but they 
offer a market of no inconsiderable proportion for the manufac- 
tured goods of the country. I wish that more of our friends 
from New England were upon the floor this afternoon. I am 
glad that a number of them are present, and especially pleased 
to hear the distinguished Member from Connecticut [Mr. Tm- 
son] indicate his interest in this problem and offer his sup- 
port to any constructive legislation which will correct the situa- 
tion. The men from New England ought to bear in mind 
this fact, which is very intimately and closely related to the 
welfare of that great manufacturing center, namely, that the 
farmers of the country constitute 35 per cent of the buying 
power, and when they are out of the market there is a very 
material dent made in the prosperity of that great section 
of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, this little survey, this little attempt at a 
definition of what agriculture means, would certainly indicate 
that agriculture is entitled to an important place in our legis- 
lative program and is a vital factor in the scheme of things 
as we have worked it out here in the United States. 

In my opinion just this hurried and incomplete sketch should 
be sufficient to silence the criticisms that are sometimes 
directed at farm legislation under the general charge of “ class” 
legislation. It is hard to conceive anything more intimately 
related to our national welfare than the progress and pros- 
perity of the farmers, and I am confident that this Congress 
in both its branches will give strong indorsement to such a 
program of legislation as will contribute to this end. 

If this be granted, it is certainly in order to determine specifi- 
cally what needs to be done to locate the trouble so that a 
proper remedy may be applied. 

What is the difficulty with agriculture? Hours could be con- 
sumed in answering this question and bitter controversy pos- 
sibly aroused as to the whys and wherefores of it. I shall not 
weary the committee with a long-drawn-out discussion but 
come straight to the point. The farmer’s trouble centers 
around the lack of an adequate price for his products. Meas- 
ured by its comparative commodity value his dollar is a 72-cent 
dollar. In other words, the exchange value of his commodities 
is upon that basis. He can not survive under such conditions, 
and the best thought of the country should concentrate on this 
problem and devise ways and means by which this great dis- 
parity may be removed. 

The pre-war ratio of corn and pig iron was 18 to 1 (18 bushels 
of corn to a ton of pig iron in market value). In 1917 this ratio 
was 28 to 1. In February of 1921 when deflation had done its 
worst for the farmers it was 47 to 1 and in December of 1923 
it had reached 29 to 1. Corn and pig iron are standard ex- 
amples of price levels in agriculture and in industry and show 
graphically thé present price disadvantage at which the farmer 
is placed. 

What shall be done? How shall the price of farm products 
be put on a parity with general commodity prices? What sound 
program can be devised to accomplish this result? Mr. Chair- 
man, in my opinion the answer will not be found in wild charges 
and threats, in demagogic appeals, or in partisan flub-dub. 
It wiil be found in a clear apprehension and a frank acknowl- 
edgment of the situation on the part of all our people, both city 
and country, and an equally sincere and earnest effort to meet 
it fairly and justly. It will be found in a careful study of the 
experience of others who haye met and mastered like difficul- 
ties as they have developed in recurring cycles through the 
years. Such experience seems to point out clearly a few steps 
that can and should be taken. 

First, continued emphasis must be placed on reducing farm 
production cost by improved methods and management. Won- 
derful progress has been registered by the American farmer 
in this regard in recent years. He is the best farmer the world 
knows, whether judged by his individual production or by pro- 
duction per unit of land. Every help and encouragement should 
be given him to continue this progress. Not only must his best 
thought be given to economical production but a method must 
be found to regulate or handle the surplus of agricultural 
products. It is surely an unsound national policy to force 
farmers to restrict production of foodstuffs in order to secure 
an adequate price, but if another way can not be found to meet 
the situation that course will be the only one open to them. 

Economical production and the avoidance of surpluses is but 
one phase of the farm rehabilitation program. Orderly and 
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economical marketing of farm products must go along with it. 
The “spread” between producer and consumer is the vital 
consideration here. How can this be lessened? One thing must 
be done and that is to remove speculation, price control or ma- 
nipulation from our processes of food distribution. Service in 
food distribution, whether performed by individuals, corpora- 
tions, or cooperative associations, is deserving of adequate pay. 
The rapid development of the cooperative movement among 
farmers is an effort to lessen distribution costs at one end of 
the line and bring a larger net return for farm products back 
to the producer. This constructive step on the part of farmers 
should likewise receive every encouragement at the hands of 
Congress. The very comprehensive measure introduced recently 
by my colleague, Mr. WIIIHAus of Michigan, goes right to the 
point of this great question and undoubtedly points the way to 
Federal legislation that will stimulate cooperative marketing. 

When it can be said that $2 is required to get $1 worth of 
farm products from producer to consumer, the necessity for 
action becomes overwhelming. This necessity has caused the 
widespread growth of the cooperative plan of marketing farm 
crops. So universally has it been adopted that Federal legis- 
lation is demanded and will undoubtedly be enacted. 

The third step in a rehabilitation program for agriculture is 
a general Federal legislative one. Here two extremes must 
be avoided. One, the cry for Congress or State legislatures to 
“do something about it” in the way of legislation whenever a 
disagreeable situation arises; the other that classic of the 
conservative, “ economic ills can not be cured by legislation.” 
What is the plain truth? Many unhappy conditions cau not be 
improved by legislation. Climate, seasons, soils, location, and 
management are outside the law. On the other hand, it is fool- 
ish to assert that legislation has not effected our economic sit- 
uation. The echoes have scarcely ceased in this Chamber from 
the-discussion of one such piece of legislation. No laboring man 
needs anyone to tell him the effects of millions of immigrants 
on his wage scale and his standard of living. No railroad man 
needs to be told of the economic effect of the Adamson or the 
Esch-Cummins laws. The tariff is possibly our oldest illustra- 
tion. In short, these laws have effected our economic life. 
World conditions haye made them necessary. We have built 
up a standard of living that leads the world. We dre all for it 
and propose to maintain it. It costs more, but it is worth it. 
Because the farmer is not able to pass on the added costs 
which increased transportation rates impose on him and that 
higher wage scales demand of him, much of the new legislation 
has affected him unfavorably, however. The tariff is not fully 
effective in raising price levels on his export surplus. He pro- 
duces a surplus of a number of the basic commodities which 
must find a market under world conditions from which much of 
our legislation has been designed to protect us. He buys by the 
American market and sells by the world market. If he is to 
survive he must be put on an American basis in his selling as 
well as his buying. To put him on such a basis is not doing him 
a favor. It is simply putting him on a par with the rest. It is 
plain justice. To acclaim the virtues of these higher standards 
of American life in one breath and in another to deny their 
practical application to all our people alike is a strange per- 
formance. It recalls some stirring references to “ intellectual 
integrity ” in other debates. The McNary-Haugen bill, now so 
widely discussed, is directed straight at this price inequality 
which the farmer suffers under because of his production of a 
surplus which must be exported. The widespread demand for 
this legislation is based on our American gospel of the “ square 
deal.” 

The farmer in supporting it is simply asking that he be put 
on equal terms with the rest of the country who have been 
made the beneficiaries of Federal legislation. His attitude is 
well summed up in the words of Henry Van Dyke: 


In the game of life, as we play it here in America, the rules must 
be the same for all; the penalties must be the same for all; the prizes 
of life, so far as we can make them so, must be the same for all— 
and may the best man win. 5 


In the historic language of this Chamber, the farmer wants 
to “go along” on equal terms with the rest and not trailing 
along in the rear. 

This is what the American farmer wants. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, this does not complete the program for 
agricultural rehabilitation. Organization must be added to 
the other suggestions that have been offered for the improve- 
ment of farm conditions. Living in the midst of organized 
effort on every hand, the farmer has learned its value, and the 
last few years have seen the greatest development in our his- 
tory along this particular line. In this revival of farm or- 
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ganizations a new purpose and motive have developed that 
give promise of making beth the new forms of organization 
as well as the old ones which have caught the idea more last- 
ing and more effective. The old idea in many farm organiza- 
tions was to fight something that some one else had started. 
The new idea is to lay out a program of your own and put 
it through, True it is that things still have to be opposed, 
but if an organization is to do its best, it must have a con- 
structive program of its own to forward, and this makes its 
power to oppose hostile efforts all the more effective. Organiza- 
tion in agriculture is absolutely essential in these days of con- 
certed effort in all other lines of endeavor, It is vital to the 
individual farmer whose whole training and daily experience 
put the emphasis on the individual side. It is an essential 
factor in the building of the best community life and the most 
effective means by which he can giye expression to his views 
upon public questions. There was never a time when farm 
organizations could serve so useful a purpose as now, and every 
farmer ought to be actively interested in supporting them. 

In the last analysis, Mr. Chairman, the problem of rehabili- 
tated agriculture must get back to the individual farmer him- 
self. All the best farm practice in production, all the newest 
plans for improved marketing of farm crops, all the laws, both 
State and Federal, that can be enacted, and all the farm or- 
ganizations that can be developed can not bring success to the 
farmer unless he has within himself the necessary elements to 
achieve it. Public interest can not be charged with the guard- 
janship of those who are wasteful and inefficient and who are 
doomed to failure under any circumstances and in any occu- 
pation, but it must take a very real interest in providing condi- 
tions so that the farmer's returns from the capital, time, brains, 
and effort he puts inte this great fundamental business will 
match those of other callings and professions. This viewpoint, 
Mr. Chairman, justifies the active support we should give this 
appropriation bill and other measures that will upbuild and 
advance agriculture. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with the marketing, handling, 
utilization, grading, transportation, and distributing of farm and non- 
manufactured’ food preducts and the purchasing of farm supplies, 
including the demonstration and promotion of the use of uniform 
standards of classification of American farm products throughout the 
world, independently and in cooperation with other branches of the 
department, State agencies, purchasing and consuming organizations, 
and persons engaged in the marketing, handling, utilisation, grading, 
trausportation, and distributing of farm and food products, $524,628. 


Mr, ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ASWELL: Page 54, line 8, at the end of the 
paragraph insert: “ Purchase and distribution of yegetable, field, and 
flower seeds, plants, shrubs and vines, bulbs and cuttings of the 
freshest and best obtainable varieties, adapted to general cultivation, 
$360,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, after due advertisement and on competitive hids, is au- 
thorized to award the contract for the supply of printed packets and 
envelopes and the packeting, assembling, and mailing of the seeds, 
bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or any part thereof, for a 
period of not more than five years nor less than one year, If by such 
action he can best protect the interests of the United States," 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there Is no law authorizing this activity and the amend- 
meut is not germane to this part of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the further point of 
order that the amendment seeks through an order from this 
Congress, which expires on March 4, 1925, to give authority to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase seeds for the next five 
years, which extends his authority nearly four years beyond 
the life of this Congress, which is unauthorized by taw. I 
make the further, point of order that not only is the amend- 
ment not germane to this paragraph, but it is not germane to 
any paragraph in the bill, 

Mr, ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to 
make appropriations for the Department of This 
‘language follows the language of the organic act. A bill simi- 
lar to this amendment has been reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture. This is an appropriation for the coming year, 
It seems entirely just that the Heuse should be permitted to 
discuss this point of order and to vote upon the proposal at 
this time. I insist that this is in line with the language of the 
organic act and is entirely in order at this point. 

Mr. CONNALLY ef Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise to discuss 
the point of order. I quote from Barnes Federal Statutes, 


not appropriation acts but permanent law. Article 618 pro- 
vides for the establishment of the Department of Agriculture; 
and in defining the duties of the Department of Agriculture 
it uses this language: 

The general design and duties of which shall be to acquire and 
diffuse among the people of the United States useful information on 
the subject connected with agriculture in the most general compre- 
hensive sense of that word, and to procure, propagate, and distribute 
among the people new and valuable seeds and plants. 


That is section 618 of the permanent statutes. Now, section 
639 of the permanent statutes is in the exact language of this 
amendment except one word, and that word does not change 
the meaning. Now, if the Chair will permit me, I will read 
the statute, and the Chair may read the amendment and see 
whether or not it follows the act: 


See, 689. Purchase and distribution of seeds and plants: Purchase 
and distribution of vegetable, feld, and flower seeds, plants, shrobs, 
vines, bulbs, and cuttings shall be of the freshest and best obtainable 
varieties and adapted to general cultivation. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, after due advertisement and on competitive bids, is authorized 
to award the contract for the supplying of printed packets and en- 
velopes and ‘the packeting, assembling, and malling of the seeds, bulbs, 
shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or any part thereof, for a period 
of not more-than five years nor less than one year, if by such action 
he van best protect the interests of the United States. 


I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the amend- 
ment which has heretofore been held out of order—the one 
held on one occasion by the Speaker of the House out of 
order—was a wholly different amendment from this, It did 
not follow this language. It deviated from this language in 
many particulars, I should like for the Chair to peruse the 
statute on this subject. Now I call the attention of the Chair 
to another statute, a permanent statute. I hold in my hand 
the compilation of statutes that was compiled under the direc- 
tion of the gentleman from Kansas, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Revision and Codification of the Laws, and it 
contains this language, identical with the language I have 
quoted from Barnes as the permanent statutes of the United 
States, Article 808 in the new revision states, among the 
duties of the Department of Agriculture; 


The purchase and distribution of vegetable, field, and flower seeds, 
plants, shrubs, vines, bulbs, and cuttings shall be of the freshest and 
best obtainable varieties and adapted to general cultivation, 


Mr. ASWELL, A point of order. Can not we have the at- 
tention of the Chair to this argument? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is all right; I am not criti- 
cizing the Chair, because I know he is ‘etting very good in- 
formation from the gentleman from Oklahoma, and T am not 
complaining, but I want to quote the exact statute. Here is 
the language of the statute compiled by the committee on the 
compilation of the laws. Article 808: 


The purchase and distributien of vegetable, field, "md flower seeds, 
plants, shrubs, vines, bulbs, and cuttings shall be of the freshest and 
best obtainable varieties and adapted to general cultivation. 


Now, article 809 says: 


The Secretary of Agriculture, after due advertisement and on com- 
petitive bids, is authorized to award the contract for the supplying of 
printed packets and envelopes and the packeting, assembling, and mall- 
ing of seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or any part 
thereof, for a period of not more than fiye years nor less than one 
year, if by such action he can best protect the interests of the United 
States. 


Article 770 of this same compilation, in defining the duties 
of the Department of Agriculture, says: 


And to procure, propagate, and distribute among the people new 
and valuable seeds and plants. 


Now, if the Chair pleases, so far as that clause authorizing 
the Secretary to make a contract for five years, I may say that 
is the statute, that is already the statute, That practice is 
followed hy the Government ia building battleships, authorizing 
contracts extending over long periods of years. It is followed 
in the Treasury t in the erection of public buildings, 
and it is followed in many of the Government departments, 
in the construction of roads and in the construction ef all 
public works. So it is not for the Chair to say whether the 
statute is constitutional or not, but it is only for the Chair to 
decide whether or not that is the statute, and I would like te 


| exhibit to the Chair, if I may, these acts so he can verify them. 


Mr. BLANTON, 


8 We are entitled to know what 18 going on 
ourselves. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Texas 
has finished I would like to argue the point of order. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana is as follows: 


Insert “purchase and distribution of vegetable, field and flower 
seeds, plants, shrubs, vines, bulbs, cuttings of the forests.” 


And so forth, 

So far that is the language of the law. The first paragraph 
of the amendment cites the law. Then the amendment follows, 
after “ $360,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary”: 


The Secretary of Agriculture, after due advertisement and on com- 
petitive bids, is authorized to award the contract for the supplying of 
printed packets and envelopes, and the packeting, assembling, and 
mailing of seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or any 
part thereof, for a period of not more than five years nor less than 
one year, if by such action he can best protect the interests of the 
United States. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, all of this second part of the amend- 


ment is new legislation and is not authorized by law. 

Mr, ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. That is the exact language of the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; not the second part. 

Mr. ASWELL. ‘Absolutely. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not authorized by law. 

Mr. ASWELL. I can show the gentleman the language 
exactly. 

Mr. MADDEN. The appropriations are not authorized for 
five years. 

Mr. ASWELL. This does not authorize an appropriation for 
five years. 


Mr. MADDEN. This authorizes the letting of contracts for 
five years, which necessitates an appropriation. It provides an 
obligation against the Government which involves an appro- 
priation. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not germane to the bill 
nor any part of the bill, in my judgment. 

Tt is a change of law beyond doubt, and since the rules of 
the House prohibit the enactment of substantive legislation 
on an appropriation hill I maintain that the amendment of 
the gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, may I submit 
this one suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That latter part that provides 
for the contract is simply a repetition of existing law. It does 
not add anything to it. That part could be stricken out of the 
amendment, if necessary, without curtailing its operation at 
all. It is merely a repetition of existing law. J 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest to 
the Chair a certain matter; I do not know whether the Chair 
has noticed it or not. I have looked through this bill, and 1 
can not find anywhere a provision for the distribution of seeds 
except that Paragraph on page 28 of the bill which provides 
for the purchase and distribution of certain rare seeds. It 
seems to me that this, being under the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, is on a different subject. If this amendment 
had been proper, it ought to laye been offered to that portion 
of the bill where the purchase and distribution of seeds is 
taken care of. That portion has been passed. Gentlemen 
sat here without offering it. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Les. 

Mr. ASWELL. I call attention to the fact that this follows 
that paragraph which teaches people the use of food. It 
teaches them of something to grow. 

Mr. GRAHAM of IIlinois. That may be an argument on the 
merits of the proposition, Mr. Chairman, but it certainly is not 
an argument in favor of its being in order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr, Aswetr] offers the following amend- 
ment: 


Purchase and distribution of vegetable, field, and flower seeds, plants, 
shrubs, vines, bulbs, and cuttings of the freshest and best obtain- 
able varieties adapted to general cultivation, $360,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, The Secretary of Agriculture, after due 
advertisement and on competitive bids, is authorized to award the con- 
tract for the supply of printed packets and envelopes and the packet- 
ing, assembling, and mailing of the seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, 
and plants, or any part thereof, for a period of not more than five years 
nor less than one year, if by such action he can best protect the inter- 
ests of the United States, 


To the amendment the point of order is made that the amend- 
ment is not germane, that the amendment proposes legislation 
on an appropriation bill and appropriates for an object unau- 
thorized by law. 

The Revised Statutes, sections 526-527, provide: 


The Commissioner of Agriculture * * shall collect new and 
valuable seeds and plants; * * and shall distribute them among 
agriculturists, 

The purchase and distribution of seeds by the Department of Agricul- 
ture shall be confined to such seeds as are rare and uncommon to the 
country, or such as can be made more profitable by frequent changes 
from one part of our own country to another; and the purchase or 
propagation and distribution of trees, plants, shrubs, vines, and cut- 
tings shall be confined to such as are adapted to general cultivation 
and to promote the general interests of horticulture and agriculture 
throughout the United States, 


The Chair believes that in the proper place in this bill this 
amendment would have been in order. However, the para- 
graph under consideration is— 


For acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with the marketing, handling, 
utilization, grading, transportation, and distributing— 


and so forth, and the Chair holds that the amendment pro- 
posing to distribute seeds is not germane to the paragraph. The 
Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, with profound respect to the 
Chair and in view of the fact that another distinguished chair- 
man has twice submitted this question to the committee, I most 
respectfully appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

: ei CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would the Chair hold that this 
amendment would be in order at the end of the bill as an inde- 
pendent section? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is not in order. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the statute the department has the 
right to purchase seeds. But there was a better place in the 
bill where, in the opinion of the Chair, the purchase would be 
germane, But the Chair rules that at this point it is not 
germane, 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Illinois made the point 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Gra- 
HAM] makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and 
eighteen Members—a quorum—are present. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. The Chair will ask the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Trmuson] to take the chair. 

Mr. TILSON assumed the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to haye it. 

Mr, ASWELL. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana calls for a 
division, k 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 57, noes 42. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote the ayes are 57 and the noes 
are 42; so the decision of the Chair stands as the judgment of 
the committee. 

Mr. ASWELL. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. MAGEE 
of New York, and Mr. AsweE z to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
79, noes 46. 

The CHAIRMAN, On this vote the ayes are 79 and the noes 
are 46; and the decision of the Chair stands as the judgment of 
the committee. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For collecting, compiling, abstracting, analyzing, summarizing, in- 
terpreting, and publishing data relating to agriculture, including crop 
and livestock estimates, acreage, yield, grades, stock, and value of farm 
crops, and numbers, grades, and value of livestock and livestock prod- 
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ucts on farms, in cooperation with the Extension Service and other 
Feñcral, State, and local agencies, $409,960: Provided, That $65,000 
shall be available for collecting and disseminating to American pro- 
ducers, importers, exporters, and other interested persons information 
relative to the world ‘supply of and need for American agricultural 
products, marketing methods, conditions, prices, and other factors, a 
knowledge of which is necessary to the advantageous disposition of such 
products in foreign countries, independently and in cooperation with 
other branches of the Government, State agencies, purchasing and con- 
suming organizations, and persons engaged in the transportation, mar- 
keting, and distribution of farm and feod products, including the pur- 
chase of such books and periodicals as may be necessary in connection 
with this work: Provided further, That no part of the funds herein 
appropriated shall be available for any expense incident to ascertaining, 
collating, or publishing a report stating the intentions of farmers as to 
the acreage to be planted in cotton. 


Mr. DOWELL resumed the chair. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. This section of the bill provides 
for the payment of agricultural commissioners and attachés 
who go to foreign countries and seek to find a market for our 
agricultural products. New and better markets for the prod- 
ucts of the American farm is the thing that in my judgment 
is most essential to a restoration of agricultural prosperity. 

F find this bill provides for the payment of something like 
$10,000,000 for agricultural experts of one sort and another to 
assist the farmer in production, But the farmer, in my opinion, 
needs but little instruction so far as the production of agri- 
cultural products is concerned. The vital thing that confronts 
him now is the securing of a profitable market for his products, 
I think sometimes that the agricultural expert who comes to 
the farmer to teach him how to increase production may work 
him an injury rather than a benefit. The problem that con- 
‘fronts the wheat farmer now is the fact that we produce more of 
that product than we consume. The result is we must accept 
the foreign price, which is unprofitable to the American 
farmer. 

About every fact of value to the farmer in his business of 
food production has been discovered by the farmer himself, 
The ‘agricultural expert learns of something that the farmer 
has known ever since the days of Abraham and then tells him 
about it in language that he can not understand, The farmer 
himself is the greatest and only agricultural expert in the 
world. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. He is u good deal like the reformer who is 
talking about something that somebody else has been doing all 
his life. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. Then we call him an expert 
because he talks in more or less complicated language about 
those things which the farmer had long before learned from the 
greatest teacher of all, Mother Nature. 

But here is a provision of this bill which is Intended to 
provide agents of the Government to find a market for the 
products of the farmer. That is where he needs expert help. 
After, by industry and intelligence, he has produced a crop he 
must find a market. 

Now, we had a hill here the other day—I think introduced 
by the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. KercHam—that author- 
ized the appropriation of money to increase the number of men 
who go to other lands. to find a market for agricultural prod- 
ucts. I am glad to know it passed, and the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has reported a bill—and is 
soon, I hope, to have it before the House—to increase the num- 
ber of commercial attachés of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce who will be sent to other countries seeking 
to find markets for our products. 

As an illustration of what may be done by such commercial 
agents, I want to tell the House, for its information, of some- 
‘thing that came to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce a short time ago dealing with this very subject. 
A fact I was not aware of, until this report was made to our 
committee by the president of the California Rice Growers’ As- 
sociation, is that the greatest agricultural crop that is grown 
by man as a food product is not wheat, nor corn, nor rye, nor 
oats, but it is rice. Rice is the greatest in the volume of pro- 
duction and in the value of the product of any food grain crop 
that grows out of the ground. There are many, many millions 
of dollars’ worth of rice grown in this country. 


About three years ago, following the war and when the de- 
ation of agriculture was brought about, the rice growers of 
California found themselves with a surplus of over 4,000,000 
sacks of rice and no market for their rice. The business men 
of California who had furnished credit to these men were 
faced with bankruptcy because the rice growers could not pay 
their debts, and the banks that had furnished credit to these 
men were confronted with disaster, and apparently there was 
no market to be found for this rice. Then these men appealed 
to the foreign attachés of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestie Commerce, and in 40 days, gentlemen, this department 
had solved the problem for the rice growers of California. 
They found a market for that rice where we would have, per- 
haps, least thought such a market would be found. They did 
not find it in the East and South, where it would have had 
to compete with the rice growers in the South and East; nor 
did they find it in Europe, but they found it in Asia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five min- 
utes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHALLENBRERGHR. They found in Japan a market for 
their rice, with the result that in 1922 they sold to a country 
where we had never sold any rice before 148,000,000 pounds 
of rice, and uncovered there the greatest foreign market for 
rice we have ever been able to find. The volume of rice now 
exported to Japan from San Francisco is greater than that ex- 
ported from the great port of New. York, and greater than the 
export of rice from the southern port of New Orleans, 
although those two ports had exported rice for over 60 years. 
The result was that the rice growers of California wera 
enabled ta pay their debts, the banks were relieved, and 
prosperity came to those people who had been confronted 
with bankruptcy. 

Now, the thing which impressed me about this report which 
was brought to us from the rice growers of California was 
that it all turned upon a thing seemingly small in substance 
but great in the results that flowed from it. It developed that 
there are three principal kinds of rice in the world—the long- 
grained rice, which is grown in the South and southern coun, 
tries of America; the short-grained rice, grown in India; and 
the round-grained rice, which is the kind grown in Calis 
fornia, It seems that the manner of cooking rice is essen- 
tial to its being appreciated as food and is a great factor in 
finding a satisfactory market for it. When the American 
housewives of the Hast and South prepared the rice that was 
grown in California as they were taught to cook it they could 
not produce a food that was palatable or acceptable to the 
family that must eat it. It further developed that at the time 
we were trying to find a market for this California rice there 
were rice riots going on in Japan, not because there was not 
enough rice there but because the rice which supplied the 
annual deficiency. in rice in that country was shipped to Japan 
from India, from Burma, and from Siam, where they grow 
the short-grained rice. So that when the Japanese housewife 
cooked her riee according to the cookbook rules of Japan 
that rice would not respond to her cooking, and the conse- 
quence was that she got mad about the rice and the way it per- 
formed; the husband was disgusted at his food and scolded the 
cook, quarreled with his wife, and at last went out on the street 
and threw a brick through some one’s window, and as a 
consequence there was trouble in the home, threatened over- 
throw of the Government, and rice riots all over Japan. 

Then came the attaché from America and convinced the 
people of Japan, and the housewives of Japan in particular, 
that the round-grain rice of Callfornia would respond to the 
eooking of the cooks of Japan, which it did, with the result 
that we now have the greatest foreign market for rice we 
have been able to find in the world, all as a result of the 
work of the commercial attaché, who by being on the ground 
and understanding the situation was able to solve it to the 
advantage of everybody. 

This shows that, after all, gentlemen, we can change the 
trade currents of the world, we can change treaties, we can 
make new laws, but we can not change the laws and rules of 
the cooks of the world. And I will say in closing, gentle- 
men, that as I read of the differences we are having with 
Japan about restricted immigration and alien ownership of 
land, I want to express the hope that the housewives of Japan 
and the rice growers of California haye woven a bond of 
mutual sympathy and common interest between our two na- 
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tions so strong that neither the warrior nor the statesman 
will be able to break it. [Applause.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and certify 
to shippers and other interested parties the quality and condition of 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, butter, hay, and other perishable farm 
products when offered for interstate shipment or when received at 
such important central markets as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
from time to time designate, or at points which may be conveniently 
reached therefrom, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, including payment of such fees as will be reasonable and as 
nearly as may be to cover the cost for the service rendered: Pro- 
vided, That certificates issued by the authorized agents of thé depart- 
ments shall be received in all courts of the United States os prima 
facie evidence of the truth of the statements therein contained, 
$308,000, of which $5,000 shall be immediately available, 


Mr. BUGHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer two amendments 
and I will ask that they both be read at once as they involve 
the same subject matter. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection the Clerk will read the 
amendments offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendmetts offered by Mr. Bucttanan: On pige 55, line 2, after 
the word “the” insert the word “ class ''; then on page 55, line 8, 
after the word “of” insert the words “cotton and"; and on page 
55, Une 14, strike out the figures “ $208,000" and in lieu thereof in- 
sert the figures “ $838,000." 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, this subject is very important to the agricultural in- 
terests of the United States, Not until twe years ago did 
Gongress by enactment undertake to set up a governmental 
agency of experts, qualified men in line with their business en- 
gagements, to act as an impartial classifier of a few of the 
agricultural products of the United States, 

The service does not cost the taxpayer, because it provides 
that an inspection fee shall be charged to meet the cost of 
the service. Last year 100,000 cars of fruits and vegetables 
under this provision were inspected, and but 77 objections 
were made to the inspection and only 87 of them were not 
sustained. Seventy-two thousand carloads were inspected at 
shipping points where the products are loaded on the car, and 


$12,500 was appropriated by the Federal Congress, The bal- 
ance of $280, was assumed and appropriated by the States, 
all of which was reimbursed by the inspection fees of the 
service, Í f : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield to a ques- 
tion? i 


Mr, BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa, Is this a standard fee? i 

Mr. BUCHANAN, It is a regulation of the departm 
They have been charging $4 per car. If they charged 85 they 
would make a big profit out of it. 

In the on of fruits and vegetables in Arkansas or 
Colorado—I do not remember which—the Government inspected 
thousands of carload shipments, and when the season was 
over the Government had realized a profit of $1,000 on the 
operation. I do not think the Government otight to realize a 
profit; It is u publie service. It ought to be provided by the 
Government of the United States without profit for all the 
agricultural products of the Nation, for they constitute a 
national interest. I do not mean it to apply to fruits and vege- 
tables only, as now provided, but to whatever enters into 
interstate or foreign commerce. We can well afford to set up 
an impartial governmental agency that ‘has no interest in 
selling the product; an agency that has no interest in the man 
who buys the product and is authorized to inspect and cer- 
tify to class and quality of the product and then give a cer- 
tificate to that effect under the terms of the law, which cer- 
tificate is prima facie evidence in all the courts of the United 
States as to the class and quality therein stated. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. I know of some instances in my dis- 
trict or close by where they have used these certificates under 
this system and it has been very beneficial to the shipper, 
because it has protected him against cluims of commission 
men and others that the product was under quality when, in 
fact, it was really of standard quality. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Absolutely; in other words, in the few 
agricultural products covered by this section now, the dis- 
honest commission man, who has been swindling the farmer 
out of his products on quality and on class, has been put out 
of business, Not only that, but any merchant or any dealer 


who is honest wants to buy only the class he orders. He does 
not want to get the best of it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Ido not know much about cotton, 
and this amendment is for the purpose of including cotton and 
having it subject to inspection. How many commercial va- 
rleties of cotton are there, as to quality and grading, and so on? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, In the standards prescribed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture there are 20 boxes, each holding 9 
white and 11 colored standard grades, These have now been 
accepted by all the cotton purchasers as the standards of the 
world in the cotton trade. These standards are based only on 
two factors—the color of the cotton and the absence of foreign 
matter; that is, the quantity of trash in it. The length of the 
staple and the strength of the staple are not considered in 
these standards at all, but the length of the staple and the 
righ ayer of the staple—fiber—are the most valuable qualities 

cotton. i 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gentleman mind explaining 
just how this would work with reference to cotton, according 
to the gentleman's idea? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes; I will do that if I get the time; but 
let me first finish this other discussion. 

Under this system of inspection at shipping points and ter- 
minals which bas been in operation two years, let me tell you 
how it has operated and then you can understand better how 
it will operate on cotton. During the past year a system has 
grown up known as the auction system by reason of this 
service, What is it? A producer in California would load a 
carload of oranges or a carload of cantaloupes or a carload of 
cabbage or whatever he produces out there 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 

mous consent that the gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes 
more, : 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Texas may proceed 
for 10 additional minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. SR i 

Mr. BUCHANAN: The producer will load his car in Call- 
fornia, request a Federal inspector, who inspects the contents of 
the car and gives him a certificate of quality and grade, which 
is immediately wired! to auction companies in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia; and other large cities, and by 
which such company immediately sells the carload of produce 
at auction on the Government certificate alone. The farmer or 
‘producer who loads the car gets his money before the car leaves 
the State of California’ or by the time it gets a few hundred 
miles away. mi J : 

Now, how will it operate with cotton, the gentleman ‘asks? 
A cotton mill in Massachusetts or foreign country will adver- 
tise in the papers of the South, or send a. telegram to some 
industrial organization, chamber of commerce, or farm coopera- 
tive association, saying: 


Wanted, 10,000 bales of middling cotton, length of staple, 1% inch; 
strength of staple, No, 1. Government certificate as to class and quality 
required. 


This will reach the farmers who Have cotton in the ware- 
house or cooperative organizations, who, having had their 
cotton inspected, classified, and certified by this governmental 
‘ageticy, and therefore know the grade and value of their 
cotton, will wire back, “Will fill your order for so much a 
pound.” Your trade is made, and five or six middlemen are 
eliminated. Not only that, but the farmer gets the actual 
value of his cotton. Why? You gentlemen in the noncotton- 
producing ‘States do not understand what is required to classify 
cotton. It takes years of study and experience to graduate an 
“expert classer.” The farmer does not know the quality of 
his cotton. He ‘can not know it without years of study and 
‘experience; for which he has no time, It takes all his time to 
raise his cotton, so that the farmer is at the mercy of the 
cotton buyers us to the value of his cotton, both as to class 
and price. It is rather paradoxical that the farmer is the 
only large element of our population, ‘constituting the founda- 
tion of all our financial and industrial enterprises, raising the 
products to feed and clothe the Nation, who has no say in fixing 
the price and class of his own products; and, what is still 
worse, those ‘who buy his products fix the class and price, 
contrary to all principles of honest and fair commercial dealing 
in other industrial and commercial enterprises, 
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With this governmental seryice of inspection, classification, 
and certification at his command, he will be fully informed of 
the valuable marketable factors of his cotton; that is, color, 
absence of foreign matter, length and strength of staple, and 
other valuable spinning factors that may be essential in a 
quality of a special type or class of cotton produced. 

With this knowledge, he can demand and receive its just 
value. He will be placed on an equal footing with the cotton 
buyer: This the cotton farmer has the right to demand. He 
asks nothing more. 


To illustrate the number of middlemen who live and profit 
upon the cotton farmer's toil, let me cite you to an actual Illus- 
tration which occurred just before the war under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States, and which is recorded in the hearings of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Through the Commerce Department during the Redfield ad- 
ministration a foreign attaché of that department ascertained 
that a Russian mill wanted to purchase 40,000 bales of cotton. 
This trade opportunity was advertised in one of the publica- 
tions of the Commerce Department. 

The Russian mill bought the cotton from a Russian broker, 
who bought it from a German cotton broker. The German cotton 
broker bought the cotton from an English cotton broker. The 
English cotton broker bought the cotton from an American 
cotton broker, the American cotton broker bought the cotton 
from the local cotton buyer in the South, and the local cotton 
buyer bought the cotton from the merchants, and the merchants 
bought the cotton from the farmer. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the farmer can not know the grade of 
his wheat or corn. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. True; as I said to the gentleman from 
Illinois, this service will come; it is manifest destiny that 
this service will ultimately take in every agricultural product 
in the United States that enters interstate commerce. It ought 
to be in grain; you have supervision of grain and inspection, 
but you have: not the Government certification that you ought 
to have. It will eventually take in every agricultural product. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the twenty-odd thousand dollars 
the gentleman is asking for will do the farmers of the country 
more good than all of the $6 an acre which Congress has been 
setting a precedent by lending them on the land. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I agree with the gentleman. A week ago 
I introduced a bill covering every agricultural product entering 
into interstate and foreign commerce, including livestock, and 
that bill has the approyal of the bureau administering the law. 
I have had requests from various sections of the country asking 
for a copy of the bill. But before I conclude I want to read 
you what has been said by men who have had experience 
with the Federal inspection and certification service. This is 
from the Valley Fruit Co., wholesalers, Walla Walla, Wash., 
December, 1923: 


To sum up briefly, we find that the State and Federal inspection is 
working out about as follows: i 
First. It is teaching the farmer standardization. 


One of the most important things yet to be attained in the 
interest of agriculture is the standardization of agricultural 
products; that is, the establishment of standard grades accord- 
ing to marketable value of each agricultural product and ac- 
ceptance by the people of such standardized grades. When this 
has been accomplished, each farmer will strive to produce what 
will be classed in the higher and more valuable standardized 
grades, and thus by process of evolution the inferior types of 
agricultural products will be eliminated, and only the best 
types will be cultivated and placed upon the market. 

But to continue the statement of the Valley Fruit Co,: 


Second. Improving the quality of the offerings of perishable produce. 

Third. Eliminating an enormous waste by reason that inferior prod- 
uce is not finding its way to the market at the expense of the con- 
sumer. 

Fourth. It protects the buyer, for he can now safely purchase produce 
at most any point within the United States, with the assurance he will 
get what his contract specifies, 

Fifth, It protects the producer, for he is no longer at the mercy of 
the unscrupulous dealer, 

Sixth. The honest producer, the consclentious dealer, and the con- 
sumer all get a fair deal. " 

Seventh, The inspection certificate is an unbiased and disinterested 
witness of the quality and condition of merchandise at the time and 
place of inspection, and serves to iron out friendly differences arising 
within the trade that, prior to the enactment of this legislation, quite 
often resulted in expensive litigation, { 


The great value of governmental inspection, grading, and 
certification of all agricultural products, in the protection 
given the producer and consumer, is inestimable and undis- 
puted. The brief period of its application has won unstinted 
recognition and praise, But to cotton, the great textile com- 
modity of mankind, is due specific notice and distinctive con- 
sideration, because it has afforded by its peculiar character 
a unique opportunity fer the eyer vigilant and rapacious mid- 
dleman, and that favored class has too long preyed and pros- 
pered upon the unprotected victim of governmental neglect, 

When the gantlet of the-planter has been run and he has 
laid by his crop and defeated the hordes of voracious and de- 
structive insects, has ginned and weighed and sampled his 
bales, and wonders and waits the final reward, he must igno- 
rantly accept the appraisement and payment by the interested, 
unscrupulous, and cold-blooded agencies of the market. What- 
eyer the dictum of the intermediaries which, without explana- 
tion, determines the price and disposes of his full year of sacri- 
fice, he must accept it without negotiation and without the op- 
portunity of appeal. 

It is my ambition, and I am anxious to be instrumental 
through this amended bill to cooperate with the cotton farmer 
in producing a cotton, standardized by seed, culture, prepara- 
tion, and marketing procedures, that will enable him to realize 
for himself his full and true measure in the sale of the com- 
modity produced by his own ingenuity and hard work, It is 
his most righteous reward for the sacrifice of his time and the 
wear and tear of his faculties, and he ought to enjoy a fair 
and ample remuneration. 

If the cotton planter can negotiate the entire marketing of 
his own husbandry and profit equitably, as he deserves, the 
advancement of his own and the common welfare will be a 
surprise, for the middlemen, who live and fatten by handling 
the great staple, are parasites who contribute nothing to the 
common good but derive for selfish purposes the sustenance 
which, by every essential right, should go to the interest of 
“the man with the hoe,” whose time and toil extracted it from 
the bosom of Mother Earth. 

The advisable governmental inspection, State and Federal, 
lias borne ‘satisfactory proof, beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt; and its pronounced value is attested by the indorsement 
of the growers and localities who have experienced its blessing. 
The Secretary of Agriculture sees in it an indispensable benefit. 
Many of the fruit and vegetable growers of the State of Wash- 
ington and elsewhere have testified in forceful terms indorsing 
the governmental inspection and praying for continuance and 
increase of appropriations, These and all perishable products 
have benefited by the Federal interest in their behalf. Cotton, 
though not of the perishable class, has troubles all its own, and 
its pleadings are patent and intensive. If an enactment and 
appropriation as set forth in this amended bill were in force, 
and the cotton grower could sell his: cotton directly to the 
manufacturer and consumer, the great cost of manipulation hy 
the selfish agencies of the market would be saved to the pro- 
ducer, who is entitled to the right to price hfs own product 
and enjoy its richest reward. 

Mr, Chairman, according to the last census there are 
105,710,620 people in the United States. Of this number 
$1,614,269 are living on the farms. Of those living on the 
farms there are 8,138,070 under 10 years of age, and 7,828,106 be- 
tween 10 and 20 years of age; thus you will see that 15,962,177 
of the farm population are minors under 20 years of age, 
who, we all agree, should be in school preparing for the trials 
and tribulations of life. Subtracting this minor element of the 
farm population from the total farm population leaves 15,652,- 
090 adults living on the farm. One-half of these are women 
and should not be compelled to do manual labor, which leaves 
7,826,046 adult males living on the farm. Of this number, 
at least one and one-half million are in their declining years, 
too old for great manual labor. This will leave 6,326,046 
able-bodied men engaged in gainful farm operations. 

Statistics show that there are 1,000,000 more people mov- 
ing from the farm to the city each year than there are from 
the city to the farm. What will be the ultimate result of the 
continuation of this process under our industrial system and 
economic laws no man can safely predict. 

One thing, however, is certain; we should by effort of head, 
hand, and heart strive to aid the agricultural interests of the 
Nation and better the conditions of those who are engaged 
therein by passing every constructive piece of legislation that 
will reasonably tend to equalize the opportunities of the 
farmer with the other classes of our citizenship, 

The burdens of government should rest equally upon the 
shoulders of all, and its blessings, like the dews of heaven, 
should descend alike upon the heads of all. 
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My bill and my amendment is one little step in the right di 


rection. Let us approve them and take all future steps to 
promote and safeguard the agricultural interests of the Na- 
tion consistent with the fundamental principles of our rep- 
resentative democracy. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, as I understand; 


this service, rendered! as stated by the gentleman, has been 


very satisfactory; and I agree in the views of my di 


stinguished |} 
colleague from Texas and hope: that his: amendment will be 


adopted! 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Mr: Chairman, two years: 
ago I prepared and offered an amendment to the appropriation: 
bill providing for Federal inspeetion of perishable: farm prod 
ucts at shipping point. You may reeall that my amendment 
had but few friends and was strenuously opposed at that time: 
by those who could not see that it was a practical solution of 


the fruit growers’, the berry growers’, and the truck farmers’ | 


big problem: However; after vigorous debate the amendment 
was adopted and has been carried in the bill from year to year 
since. 

Those: in Congress who scoffed at Federal inspection then 
are pleading for it now. 

It has proven a: great. success as, we predicted; at that. time. 
More than 7,200 cars were inspected. at shipping points in, 1922 


and all but 27 stood: final: tests in eastern, markets. That shows, | 


the remarkable efficiency af this. service. 

It costs the shipper but 25 or 50 cents in addition, to State 
inspection. 

I want vou to know what the growers and: shippers. them- 
selves think of it. This information, will be of great. benefit 
to Congress and to shippers: throughout the country. 

WORTH MILIJON DOLLARS ro FRUIT GROWERS 


Some of the big shippers. have said. that. this thing was 
h a million dollars ta: the fruit growers of the State of 
ington, heeause: of its; preventing, suits in distant cities 
when the market has dropped or a question has arisen. as to 
whether fruit has arrived in good condition; and if it was not 
in good condition, whether it was the fault of the railroad 
company, or the fault of the shipper. So they consider it very 
valuable and, as, performing, a function which the State in- 
spection can not perform because a. State inspection certificate 
bas: no. legal status beyond, the borders, of the State in Which 
it, is, issued. 

The Makima, Fruit Growers’ Assoelation, Yakima, Wash., 
Deeember 19;, 1923, say: 

All the shippers. of Washington, especially: the two large frait chin ; 
ping districts, look on this servite: as one of: the Jongasti steps: forward 
which the Goverument has taken in assisting in the: distribution of 
foodstuffs during recent years: 


From the Associated. Fruit Co., general distributors’ of fruits 
and . . Valley district. office, Yakima, Wast., 
December 21, 1923 


The: coming: of Si 1 5 inspection, to ANa NAAM growers of, this 
valley marke: a new era im the shipping; ofi pertabables, and had we net 
been protected by: ite benefits) this. eeason,)I dare say that; the rejections 
due to a falling: market would) have been ten times greater. It would 
be a hard blow to: the growers. and shippers if; the United) States 
Government decided’ t discontinue’ this service: inasmuch as we have 
beeome accustomed to picking and shipping, unden its: regulations. It 
would simply, mean: that the fruit industry: would: hae backwaril instead 
of progressing: T 


From. the Nee Pratt 110 (Inc.), wholesalers, Walla Walls, 
Wash., December 18, 


To sum up briefly, we find that the State and: Federal inspection is 
working’ out about as follows: First, it is teaching the farmer stand- 
ardization ; second, improving the quality of the offerings of perishable 
produce; third, eliminating an enormous waste, by reason that inferior 
produce is not finding ite way to the market at the expense of the 
consumer; fourth, it protects the buyer, for he can now safely purchase 
produce at most any point within the United States, with the assur- 
ance be will get, what his contract specifies ; fifth, it protects the 
producer, for he is no longer at the mercy of the unscrupulous dealer; 
sixth, the honest producer, the conscientious dealer and the consumer, 
all get a fair deal; seventh, the inspection certificate is an unbiased 
and disinterested witness of the quality and condition of the merchan- 
dise at the time and place of inspection, and serves to iron out 
friendly differences arising within the trade that prior to the enact- 
ment of this legislation. quite often resuited: in expensive litigation. 


From Benz Bros. & Co., car-lot. shippers, fruits, hay, and 


Krain, potatoes, and. anions,. Toppenish,, Wash., December 17. | 


1923: 


| real value. 


As) fár as the farmer ‘ig; concerned, this service: makes it easier for 
him to sell at reasonable prices inasmuch as; the dealer to whom he 
need not figure for, himself wide margins of profit to cover losses 
ng from, rejectians,, This at least is the way the thing operates 

in the Yakima. Valley... 


PP ian the; Puget, Sound Berry. Growers’ Association, pro- 
ducers, of, Marshall strawberries, Seattle, Wash., December 15, 


The elimination of distrust, ‘alone: in our case: and it must: be in 


| thousands, of others, in the: same: position does: more for the good 
| feeling: between buyer and shipper than anything else, and to: take 


away Government inspection would bring back the old-time distrustfol 


feeling that existed between shipper and receiver.: 


From Lloyd Garretson Co., growers: and: skippers: of: fruit 
and produce, Yakima; Wash., January, 28, 1924: 


There can be no doubt that this is one Government service in con- 
nection, with. the distribution of perishable farm products that: isi of 
It is the only impartial way that there can be furnished 
a clear and acceptable report of the condition: which in fact repre- 
sents. the value of these products when, they axe turned over to the 
transportation company for shipment; hence the only method. of. estab- 
lishing value without dispute. We hope that the time will come when 
no ‘Intieled' produet of the Northwest will be permitted“ to: be removed 
to market unless they are covered by Federal certificates of inspection: 


From the Perham Fruit Co., buyers and shippers, of North- 
west, fruits, Yakima, Wash., December 17, 1923: 


Nothing, has, happened. in the fruit and. vegetable industry in many, 
years, that hag had a, tendency, to. stabilize, and standardize our products 
as. has this Federal, inspection, and, it. has placed our business en, a 
very miich, safer. basis, than; heretofore, 


From the Winthrop Pruit Co,, handlers: of fruits and growerst 
supplies, Yakima, Wash., December 17; 1928: 


Wwe are heartily in fayor of your upholding the continuance of this 
service, as we oursélves use the Federal inspection on the majority of 
the shipments of both soft fruits and apples from this territory. It 
is; very: eesential) for the industry here, in view of the fach that: we are 
so far from eastern markets that it is very necessary ta:establish the 
true condition of our fruits without question at time of shipment. 


From John R; Hartman, of the law firm, of, Hartman. SHart 
man, Seattle, Wash. Deeamber:18, 1923 : 

What you are doing is striking directly at the root of the evil; which 
ig. excessive charges that the middlemen. have been able- ta add to 
the agricultural product between the producers! shipping, point and 
the consumers’ receiving place. You, will. be fought very, hard by. this 
intervening and perfectly arranged organization, and possibly through 
its manipulation, of facta some producere and consumers may join 
them. , You will. be, kept steadily, on the job and I am sure will win. 
Let. me help vou, 


From Richey & Gilbert: Go., ee Valley fruits, Yakima; 
Washi, Derember 17, 19232. 


It would be a very serious step 0 if the Government were to 
reduce or withdraw this service We believe: tue Government! ſuspeo- 
tion of" perishaliie suipments has done more aud is doing: more to put 
the shipment of pertshables on a stable basis: than bas been aceom 
plished’ through any other medium. 


From, the Earl Fruit Co., northwest division, packers and dis- 
tributers of nortuwestern. fruits and vegetables, Spokune, Wash., 
December 17, 1928: 

We have availed. ourselves, to a. considerable; extent of Federal ship; 
ping-point. inspection. and, are strengly, in, favor of its continuance, 
We will handle annually, about 3,000 cars of perishable fruit and vege- 
tables. ftom, Oregon, Washington, andi Idaho, and am safe in saying 
that 50 per cent of these shipments. have been; inspected at shippibg 
point, 


From As. G. Craig, grower and, shipper of: Donkey“ brand 
apples, Past; Farms, Washa; Deeemben 17, 1023: 

This Inspection has simplified! many of the difficulties: af marketing 
fruit. It is: not only a: protection: to, the shipper but it ig alse a prot 
een lek the Honest buyer. 

Walla Walla Gurdeners“ Association, Walla Walla; 
Wack De mber 28; 1923: 

We- Wish. to. commend you, on, the success of Kederal Inspection at 
shipping point. .We-certainly. approve of this, Federal, inspection; and 
only trust that it will he strengthened: and. not weakened. 

From the Highland Apple Co-, Underwood, Wash, December 
27; 1923 > 

We consider it one of the best pieces of legisintiom which bas bean 
enacted! for the benefit: of northwestern: fruit nthe and: pases 


very sorry to see’ any change made. 
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From the Yakima Valley Traffic and Credit Association, 
Yakima, Wash., January 14, 1924: 

The growers and shippers of Yakima Valley are vitally concerned in 
this matter, and since the service is self-supporting there does not 
seem to be any good reason why it should not be continued. 


Federal inspection at shipping point, as provided by my 
amendment to the appropriation bill two years ago, has proved 
of great value to growers, shippers, and consumers, and should 
be put into more general operation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the first amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas, which the Clerk will 
report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 55, line 2, after the word “the,” insert the word “ class"; 
page 55, line 3, after the word “of,” insert cotton and.” 


‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the other amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 55, line 14, strike out the figures “ $308,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $333,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


For collecting, publishing, and distributing, by telegraph, mall, or 
otherwise, timely information on the market supply and demand, com- 
mercial movement, location, disposition, quality, condition, and market 
prices of Uvestock, meats, fish, and animal products, dairy and poultry 
products, fruits and vegetables, peanuts and their products, grain, hay, 
feeds, and seeds, and other agricultural products, independently and 
in cooperation with other branches of the Government, State agencies, 
purchasing and consuming organizations, and persons engaged in the 
production, transportation, marketing, and distribution of farm and 
food products, $682,480, 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Beco: Page 56, line 12, after the word 
“ products,” strike out the figures “ $682,480," and insert in leu thereof 
the figures “ $742,480,” 


Mr, BEGG, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceeil for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, it is not often that I offer an 
amendment to increase an appropriation of any kind, but I have 
been convinced beyond any question of doubt that this money 
is needed, if any of the $682,000 is needed. I do not mean by 
that at all that I think any of it ought to be stricken out, but 
if it is worth while to spend $682,000 annually for the purpose 
of furnishing the dairy market report to the livestock producers 
of this country, and the $682,000 fails to be a sufficient amount 
to get that report and information out of the five big market 
centers in the eastern territory, then it is justifiable to offer 
an increase of $60,000. to provide that service. 

I have no criticism to make of the committee at all. It is 
impossible for the committee to get all of the information that 
there is about everything. My criticism is not leveled toward 
the committee, but I do believe that whoever is responsible 
for the information that should be furnished to the committee 
on an article or item as important as the livestock report for 
the cooperative societies of this country, that individual or 
organization has failed in his duty. 

For information I want to read the organizations represent- 
ing the farmers who are interested in this amendment and want 
it incorporated in the bill. I give the committee this informa- 
tion not with a view to convincing or changing their minds 
but solely with a view to showing that the interest in this item 
of $60,000 was spontaneous, because I say to my friends on 

committee that I have not written a letter nor telephoned 
o a soul in respect to it. Every one of these communications 
çame to me, and I am merely the agency that has to present 
them to the House. With the permission of the committee I 
shall insert these communications in the Rxconb at this point, 
because they are all short, the majority of them being five and 
six line communications. They are from the Department of 
Agriculture, the Ohio Farm Bureau, the Ohio State Grange, 
the Indiana Farm Bureau, the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau, 
the Iowa Farm Bureau, the Michigan Farm Bureau, the New 
York State Grange, the West Virginia Farm Bureau, the Na- 
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tional Farm Bureau, the Illinois Agricultural Association, the 
Michigan Livestock Exchange, the Ohio Livestock Cooperative 
Association, the National Livestock Producers’ Association of 
Chicago, and the National Grange, and they are as follows: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, April 21, 1924. 
Hon, JAMES BEGG, 
Member of Congress, District 13, Ohio, Washington, D. O.: 

Last year we shipped 25,000 cattle, 50,000 calves, 125,000 sheep, 
and 634,000 hogs to markets, made and reported by middlemen tbem- 
selves or their agencies. We seriously need Government reporting 
service which is accurate, complete, impartial, and honest. Same 
service furnished western farmers on small markets if provided large 
eastern markets will enable intelligent marketing and save us money. 
Prospects passage Begg amendment agricultural appropriation look 
good. Promises appreciated. Votes now required. Please be present 
and support amendment above. Wire to all Ohio Congressman. Note 
our shipments 1923. Your efforts appreciated. Wire results. 

F. G. Kerner, Ohio Farm Bureau. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 19, 1924. 
Mr, F. G. Kerner, = 
The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, Columbus, Ohio: 

Dran Mr, Kerner: I have your letter of April 14 in which yon 
express the desire of livestock producers to have the Federal market 
news service extended to cover more of the eastern livestock markets, 
and also concerning my attitude toward a proposed amendment to 
the agricultural appropriation bill to provide for such service. 

We recognize the importance of the eastern markets to which you 
refer, namely, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Indian- 
apolis, which are now not included in our regular market news service 
on livestock and meats, During the war these markets were covered, 
but following the war the reduction of expenditures for market news 
service made it necessary to close the offices In these cities, and while 
appropriations for Market News Service have been increased dom 
year to year since then, we have not been able to restore our offices 
at these points. 

The addition of $60,000 to which you refer, as provided by a pro- 
posed amendment, would enable us to establish the reporting service 
in at least some of these markets. The appropriation bill as reported 
to the House carries the Budget item of $682,480 for market news 
service for the next fiscal year. This is a net reduction of $26,100 
below the amount provided for this year. It will be necessary, of 
course, to make some curtailment to meet this reduction. To main- 
tain the present work, and also to open offices as you desire, would 
involve an increase in appropriations, which if made should probably 
first provide for the reduction from the current year and then for 
such new work as possible to be done. 

Answering specifically your inquiry as to the department's attitude 
toward the amendment proposed, I will state that the extension you 
ask undoubtedly would be of service to the livestock producers in the 
region concerned and that the Department of Agriculture is in favor 
of extending this and similar useful services to the agricultural industry 
whenever the state of the national finances will permit. You under- 
stand, however, that the Budget figure is based upon consideration of 
the general financial situation of the Government as a whole, In view 
of the necessity for economy in governmental expenditures, which, under 
present Budget procedure, involves keeping the estimates of this and 
the other departments within a stipulated figure for each, the depart- 
ment is not in position to advocate increases Tor this and numerous 
other items of unquestioned: merit, many of which would be urged if 
the fiscal situation were different. The present question, therefore, is 
one for Congress to determine. I do not need to state that the depart- 
ment stands ready to extend its market Mews service and any other 
useful service in which it is engaged as rapidly as Congress deems 
wise and in keeping with the general policy of economy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hunry C. WALLACH, Secretary. 


— 


CoLumBus, Onto, April 18, 1924. 
G. F. Kerner, 
Care Harrington Hotel, Washington, D, O. 
Ohio State Grange recommends approval of Begg amendment providing 
market news service for eastern markets. State membership, 100,000. 
C. A. DYER, 
Chairman Evecutive Committee Ohio State Grange. 


? INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 18, 1924. 
F. G. KETNER, 
Oare Gray Silver, American Farm Bureau, 
z Munsey Building, Washington, D. O.: 
A very large proportion of Indiana livestock goes to markets without 
market news service. The Indiana Farm Bureau, speaking for more 
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than 60,000 of these producers, asks that they be granted this service 
at Indianapolis, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. 
W. II. Serris, 
INLLEa TOWN, Pa., April 18, 1924. 
F. G. Kerner, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Federation, 5,000 members, strongly urges 
Federal market-news service. See Hon, Evprerr KENT, Congressman. 
Have wired him. 

HowWAnůU MITTMAN, Treasurer. 
Ibachovn, Iowa, April 18, 1924. 
F. G. Kerner, 
Harrington Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association does hereby give their 
unqualified indorsement and support of an appropriation of $60,000 by 
Congress for Government market-news service for eastern livestock 
markets, 

A. Syxes, President. 
LANSING, MICH., April , 124. 
F. G. Kerner, . ai 
Harrington Hotel, Washington, D. 0.: 

Michigan State Farm Bureau, representing 75,000 leading Michigan 
farmers, urges everything possible be done to secure passage of appro- 
priation for market-news service, eastern markets. Favorable replies 
received to date from Congressmen KETCHAM and Wooprurr. 

MICHIGAN Srave FARM Bureau. 
CASTLE, N. Y., April 16, 1924. 
F. G. Kerner, , 
Hotel Harrington, Washington, D. C.: 

New York State Grange, representing 140,000, thoroughly approve 

appropriations for livestock-marketing field service. 
S. L. STRIVINGS, State Master. 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., April 18, 1924. 
F, G. Kerner, 
Care Gray Silver, Munsey Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Have communicated with number influential farm bureau members 
and livestock producers regarding Federal marketing-news service 
which would be provided by Begg amendment. The West Virginia 
Farm Bureau Federation, comprising more thau 7,500 farmers, gives 
their hearty approval to this appropriation and urges Congress to give 
eastern farmers same consideration heretofore extended other markets, 

J. B. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Secretary West Virginia Farm Bureau Federation, 
AMERICAN FARM Bureau FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 24. 

Some years ago Congress decided that it was wise and necessary to 
establish livestock market-news services in the large livestock market- 
ing centers. This was desirable because conditions had become such 
that a nonpartisan, unbiased market-news service was necessary. 
However, when the work was actually established the reporting serv- 
ice was put in only in the western markets. This is an injustice to 
the eastern markets, which are just as much entitled to a market-news 
service as the western. The United States Department of Agriculture 
intended this year to establish the seryice in the East, but it can not 
do this unless more money is appropriated for the work without dis- 
continuing the valuable service in the West, which, of course, would 
not meet with the livestock interests. The State farm bureaus in 
the East, as well as the American Farm Bureau Federation, voicing 
the sentiment of many of its leaders, request Congress to provide in 
the appropriation for next year adequate funds for this work. 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Gray SILVER, Washington Representative. 

ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, III., April 16, 1924. 

Our livestock farmers ship considerable livestock to the eastern stock 
markets. We are therefore very desirous of having the Government 
reporting service, on which we rely on our central market, established 
on the eastern markets to guide us in our consignment to those markets, 

ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
J. D. HARPER, Assistant Secretary. 
DETROIT, MICH., April 16, 1924. 

The 80,000 members of the Michigan Livestock Exchange respect- 
fully plead for an appropriation sufficient to provide Federal market 
news service on our adjacent livestock markets, namely, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati. 


The proper deyelopment of our cooperative livestock marketing 
program and the protection of the best Interests of our producers 
require this accurate and impartial reporting service. 

MICHIGAN LIVESTOCK Excnaxon, 
Joux II. O'MEALY, Scoretary. 
OHIO Livestock COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 18, 1924. 

We have a very great need for the Federal livestock market news 
service on the major eastern markets. Our 60,000 livestock producer 
members respectfully request the extension to our major eastern mar- 
kets of the service now available to the western farmers. The Federal 
market news service will furnish a complete, unbiased picture of the 
livestock markets we patronize. This we do not now have. 

Ono Livestock COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
E. T. TAYLOR, President. 


Onto Farm BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Columbus, Ohto, April 19, 129}. 
The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, with a membership of 65,000 
farmers, is intensely interested in haying Federal livestock market 
news service provided on the larger eastern livestock markets. Intel- 
ligent livestock marketing makes necessary this accurate, impartial, 
and complete reporting service. Standardization, so essential to proper 

marketing, will be made possible by this uniform reporting service. 

Onto FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

L. B. PALMER, President. 


NATIONAL LIVESTOCK PRODUCRRS” ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago, III., April 16, 1924. 
Scientific and advantageous marketing of livestock depends largely 
on complete and accurate market information. Experience has demon- 
strated that the Government reporting seryice is thorough, impartial, 
and accurate. Livestock producers of the Central and Eastern States 
have need of and should be provided with the same Federal service 
furnished the producers of the Western States. This is particularly 
true of the Indianapolis, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Cincin- 
nati markets, on which large volumes of livestock are marketed 

annually. 
NATIONAL LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY, 
OFFICE OF THE MASTER, 
Columbus, Ohio, April , 1924. 
Hon. Jauss T. Buda, 
House Ohe Building; Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Ma. Beco: Allow me to call your attention to the need 
for better market reporting service for the livestock markets of Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Vittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis, 

I wish to assure you that any efforts which you can make to secure 
sufficient appropriution to conduct this service will be of value io the 

producers of livestock in this territory. 

Yours very truly, 
L. J. TABER, 
Master the National Grange. 


Every one of them has asked this Congress to put the 
$60,000 in so that the service that is provided for with the 


$682,000 in the western part of the United States will be avail- 


able in Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Buffalo. ` 

What are some of the facts? If this service is worth the 
investment, it should be extended to the high points where 
the market is best for livestock east of the Mississippi. This 
service is available at Atlanta, Ga., but it is not available 
unless the $60,000 be granted at Cleveland, Ohio. Neverthe- 
less, Cleveland handles five times as many hogs, eight times 
as many sheep, and four times as many cattle as Atlanta. 
It is fair to deduce from those figures that there are prac- 
tically fifteen times the farmers served out of the Cleveland 
stock market that there are out of the Atlanta. I submit that if 
the committee is justified in maintaining this service at Atlanta, 
it ought not to stand back on the prerogative that we have 
not come through the Budget in denying this service for a 
market that will benefit fifteen fimes as many producers. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has no service, and Salt Lake City has. Yet Buffalo 
has twice as many hogs, three times as many sheep, seven 
times as many cattle as Salt Lake. The same reasoning can 
be deduced as in the comparison with Cleveland and Atlanta, 
If the farmers who sell to the Salt Lake stock market reap 
a benefit from that money that is invested in putting out 
the daily market reports, available to the producer so that 
he will know where best to sell his product, then there will 
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be seven times the number of farmers benefited if fhis service 
is extended to Buffalo, 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

Mr. BEGG. I will yield only when I am through. In- 
dianapolis has no service, and Los Angeles has, yet Indianapo- 
lis, without this service handles twelve times as many hogs, 
twice as many sheep, twice as many cattle as Los Angeles. The 
same deductions can be made there. Pittsburgh has no service 
and Ogden has, yet Pittsburgh handles eleven times as many 
hogs, and just the same amount of sheep, and six times the num- 
ber of cattle that Los Angeles does. Cincinnati has no service 
and Denver has, yet Cincinnati handles three times the number 
of hogs, but she handles only one-sixth of the number of sheep 
and one-half the number of cattle. Lest you think, perchance, 
that I am making this drive to help the livestock producers 
in Ohio, let me say to you that the statistics show that the 
State of Iowa marketed in Buffalo last year 300,000 head of 
hogs. 

Mr, WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

ield? 

7 Mr. BEGG. Only when I am through with this statement. 
If the producers of hogs lost, we will say, 25 cents a hog by 
not Knowing the best market in the United States to unload 
the liogs at, then the State of Iowa lost to the farmers of that 
State $15,000 more than enough to supply this service in all 
\five of the big centers of the United States east of the Missis- 
‘sippi River. 

What percentage of the total stock coming into the market 
lis handled by cooperative societies? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
‘man yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I would rather finish first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired, 

Mr BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
tinue for 10 minutes more, 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I must object to that. We have to get 
on with the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. I have not had one minute of the time here- 
tofore. 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall not object to five minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I shall ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, the gentle- 
man from Illinois ought not to close debate on the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MADDEN. There are others who are going to alebate 
this question, but I shall not object to the 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no ob, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that he may have 10 minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to present this ease, as I am con- 
vinced I am right in this. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I am going to answer the gentle- 
man, and I would like for the gentleman to have full oppor- 
tunity to present his side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has been 
granted five additional minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Ten minutes I said; I do not object. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
jeet—and I shall not object—I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio if he bas the Supreme Court on this question? 

Mr. MADDEN, But I object to any colloquy about it 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the extension? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, 
1 thank you for the indulgence, and I will not take any further 
time after that. 

Now, with reference to cooperative societies. What r- 
eentage of the total sales of the livestock markets of the East 
do. these societies furnish? The statistics of 1923 show in the 
eastern markets that they furnish about an average of 20 per 
cent of all the livestock that comes into these five eastern points 
brought in there by the cooperative organization. Now, the 
opponents of this measure, and our good friends on the com- 
mittee, are going to argue they have this privilege now to use 
the daily market report, but my information from all these 
organizations, farmers’ associations, the grange and cooperative 
market associations, is to the effect that if the cooperatives 
oversell the private commission house to-day to-morrows’ report 
neyer mentions that fact, but if the cooperatives undersell, 
then the fact is blazoned forth in big type by the private com- 
mission house reports next day. 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I want to finish the statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, who is a farmer himself. 

Mr WHITE of Kansas I simply want to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio this question: Do the Government reports give the 
sales of cooperative associations? 

Mr. BEGG. It does, wherever the service is furnished under 
this provision, and that is just exactly the thing I am trying 
to get the five eastern—— 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I never saw it. 

Mr. BEGG. I can not help the fact the gentleman has never 
Seen it. That is all this money is appropriated for. How do 
we get the service out of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and all places 
where they do not have any Government agency for collecting 
this data? Why all these reports are collected by one private 
commission house and it is contributed to by all the other 
private concerns, and every one of them are driving against the 
cooperatives. Now, I do not claim to be the best friend of the 
farmer in this House, by the protestations I have heard on 
this floor, but I am just so good a friend that if I could sub- 
scribe to the doctrine like the gentleman from Illinois and 
the gentleman from New York, my good friend Mager, that 
we ought to exempt them from prosecutions under the law 
for organizing to control prices, I would go further and proye 
my sincerity and give them a square deal and not let the pri- 
vate commission houses kill them by unfair competition. The 
private houses have even resorted to what is known as the 
“mark-up price” in making their reports of sales, and thereby 
reporting fictitious and fraudulent sales from the private con- 
cerns as against the cooperatives in the daily market reports. 
My good friend Macre will tell you we are already getting 
this service radioed’ out of Washington daily. My answer to 
that is this: How can the Department of Agriculture radio 
yesterday’s sales out of Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, if there is no agency there to gather the data amt 
make reports to Washington so as to radio? à 

If Mack is right in that assertion, why not cut down this 
$682,000 to $42,000 and just radio out of Washington for all 
cities. I think it is absolutely unfair, from the standpoint of 
five market centers, or else the service is not what we try to 
make the farmer believe it is. That is the only conctusion I 
can come to en the whole proposition. And here is one other 
thing: My friend, Mr. BucHanan, made a strong argument in 
reference to the standardization of farm products, and T agree 
that the standards of the five eastern centers are all different 
on hogs, sheep, calves, steers, or beef, They all grade dif- 
ferently. One stock market might grade light, heavy, and 
medium, and another grade some other way. If the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is given 560,000, they will compel the 
standardization of grades; and when the news is radioed or 
broadcast to-morrow that in Buffalo hogs grading A were 
sold at 64 cents and there were 100,000 head on the market, 
but at Pittsburgh there was a shertage of hogs and the price 


-| was 6%, why, then the farmer knows whether he ought to ship 


his hogs to Buffalo or Pittsburgh. 

Mr. MADDEN. When did the Department of Agriculture 
get authority to grade? 

Mr. BEGG. The Department of Agriculture does not 
need it. 

Mr. MADDEN. They do. 

Mr. BGG. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. MADDEN. They can not do it now without authority. 

Mr. BEGG. They will get authority if you give them the 


money. 
Mr. MADDEN. They can not if we give them the money. 
Mr. BEGG. Well, answering the gentleman, they do. issue 
standard reports where you have appropriated $682,000. 
Mr. MADDEN. But they cam not grade. 
Mr. BEGG. Such an argument as that, there is nothing 


it. 
Mr. MADDEN.. But the gentleman says they have power 
to grade. 

Mr. BHGG. I said their reports 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman knows they have not got 
power to grade. 

Mr. BEGG. There is not any argument in that at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. You do not need an argument when you are 
stating a fact. 

Mr. BEGG. The report put out by the Department of Agri- 
culture makes a report of a standard grade, and it is not any 
different in any of the markets or any of the cities where the 
gentleman from Chicago ‘has already a ted $682,000, 
and they have it in his city now. Ask him if he wants to surs 
render it and he will tell you no. 


to 
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Mr. TINCHER. 
Mr. BEGG. Yes. 
Mr. TINCHER. What is a grade A hog? 

Mr. MADDEN. The laws of the United States authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to do the things it is doing. 

Mr. BEGG. Here are the trunk lines that go through. They 
do not hit the big markets. It goes through Columbus, Ohio, 
and does not go through Buffalo. It misses Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland and Cincinnati.” It misses Indianapolis. 
Those are the five biggest livestock markets east. of the Missis- 
sippi. River except Chicago. And what will be the cost? Sim- 
ply a branch line, and then a man to put in those markets to 
collect the data and put it out in the daily report, And I leave 
it to the gentlemen of the committee whether or not that service 
is worth while to the farmer. If it is worth while—— 

Mr, WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman please tell us whether 
the farmers who have been shipping their hogs or cattle to these 
five yards have been receiving for them more than those ship- 
ping to Chicago and Kansas City? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not give that. 

Mr, WEFALD. The idea in asking for the appropriation is 
that it will-benefit the farmer? ‘ 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. I will answer the gentleman’s question. 
Supposing the market in Buffalo is overloaded to-day and at 
Pittsburgh there is a shortage, and you live in Iowa or Indiana 
or Ohio and to-morrow you want to ship a couple of carloads 
of hogs, as a cooperative, to Buffalo where the market is 
crowded. Is there an equal chance-to get as good price there 
as there would be in Pittsburgh, where the market is not over- 
crowded? Would it not be of advantage to you to know that 
the Buffalo market is crowded and the Pittsburgh market is 
not overcrowded? 

aIr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
man yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, I can not quite understand the 
necessity of reporting from Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Indian- 
apolis; they are points so close together. 

Mr. BEGG. The answer is my proposition to the gentleman 
from. Minnesota [Mr. Weratp]. Unless there is somebody to 
collect the data, how do the people in Iowa know whether 
the market at Cincinnati or Cleveland or Indianapolis is 
crowded? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
a little information. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
las expired. : 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. I ask that the gentleman from 
Ohio may have five minutes longer. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas and the 
gentleman from Ohio ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
min from Ohio [Mr. Beca] may proceed for five minutes more, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas, . 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will ask the gentleman if he is 
fumiliar with all these markets, including Chicago and Kansas 
City? If so, he knows that every evening it is knowu how many 
hogs and how many cattle were in all these markets on that 
particular day. The gentleman knew that? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. That is absolutely right. I will say 
further to the gentleman that the information that there is a 
big run at Buffalo would not be worth anything to the Iowa 
shipper. 

Mr. BEGG. Why not? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Simply because before he got his 
hogs there, there would not be a big run. These things are just 
as sensitive as the magnetic needle, 

Mr. BEGG. Why, then, would it not be fair to say that if 
you got a report that there is a crowding at Buffalo the place 
to ship them then would be to the crowded market? Because by 
the time you got them there the market would be-scarce, 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. The gentleman has no real concrete 
conception of the way this business is done. 

The gentleman knows further that the Iowa farmer £3 a 
rule, with rare exceptions, never ships hogs to Buffalo or Cin- 
cinnati, and the Iowa farmer ships millions of hogs to Chicago. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I would like to give the gentleman 


Mr. BEGG. They get the benefit of the service there. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas, The shippers in Indianapolis and 
Buffalo and Cincinnati wire Chicago and Kansas City and get 
what they need. There is a shortage in those cities, and they 
are not billed direct. The gentleman knows all that. 

Mr. BEGG. Les. We want the service. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. As I understand it, we have become some- 
what confused as to the purpose of the amendment. If I un- 
derstand the purpose of the amendment, it is to i 

Mr. BEGG. To expand the service. I am afraid the gentle- 
man is going to use all my time. I would like to yield to the 
1 from Kansas [Mr. Warre]. I would like to answer 


Mr. MORGAN. Now, concerning the necessity of the differ- 
ent markets mentioned, is it not for the purpose that they may 
know the sales made of the cooperative market shipments in 
order that they may regulate their shipments to the various 
markets? 

Mr. BEGG. That is true. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not further a fact that the stock ship- 
pers ship their stock from Buffalo to Pittsburgh, or from mar- 
ket to market, according to the conditions that prevail? 

Mr, BEGG. Yes. Everybody knows that whoever did any 
business in the livestock market, that the market congests and 
opens up, and the man gets the long price who gets into the 
open market. Everyone knows that. 

I believe the service provided to the producers of livestock 
through the use of the $642,000 is good, and I believe the money 
is well spent; I also believe it is justifiable to add $60,000 more 
to it in order that the five great livestock centers east of the 
Mississippi, save Chicago, will be provided with the same serv- 
ice, so that the farmers will know which market is the best 
market to which to ship and in which to sell 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has again expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substi- 
tute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Buae]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentteman from New York offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Maces of New York as a substitute for 
the amendment offered by Mr, Bucc: On page 56, line 2, strike out the 
figures “ $682,480," and insert in lieu thereof the figures $708,580,” 


Mr, MAGEE of New York. Mr, Chairman, this is an impor- 
tant service, as described by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bad], and I have no feeling in the matter at all except that of 
doing my duty. It is no concern to me how the members of 
the committee may vote, but while I have the responsibilities 
of this bill I deem it is my duty to give to the members of the 
committee the facts in the premises, 

The first appropriation made for this purpose was in 1917 
and amounted to $136,600; in 1918, $184,740; in 1919, $196,660; 
in 1920, $250,000; in 1921, $300,000; in 1922, $390,160; in 1928, 
$405,000 ; and in 1924, $700,000. 

I have no favorites to play and I would like to accommodate 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. Bree], but I feel that it is my duty to 
present the facts. I have no policy except the public policy 
and no interest Giir the public interest. 

Mr. MORGAN. ill the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I would like the privilege of 
making a statement, if it pleases the gentleman, so that I may 
give the committee the facts. You will note that the difference 


‘between the appropriation for 1923 of $405,000 and the appro- 


priation for this fiscal year of $700,000 is nearly $300,000. This 
appropriation was made in order that the Department of Agri- 
culture might establish trunk lines. I want you to bear that in 
mind—trunk Jines—because it seems to me there is a policy 
involved here that is a most important one. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bega] seems to complain be- 
cause one of these trunk lines went to Atlanta. Well, I do not 
know why the city of Atlanta is not entitled to the service, 
Another trunk line, under this increased appropriation, was ex- 
tended through to the coast, to San Franciseo. I want you to 
bear in mind that there are different trunk lines. There is a 
trunk line for fruit and vegetables and also a trunk line for 
livestock-market news. These trunk lines are operated because 
we lease wires from the telegraph companies. Out of the appro- 
priation of $700,000 for the current year we are paying $275,000 
for leased wires. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae] wants the service ex- 
tended to Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Buffalo. He assumes to speak for a city in my State, I have 
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had no communication from anybody in my State in reference to 
the necessity of establishing the service which the gentleman 
talks about in the city of Buffalo. AG 

The fruit and vegetable trunk line of the West goes through 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, and the trunk line for the livestock 
service goes through the ctty of Columbus, Ohio. It ts all in the 
diseretion of the Department of Agriculture as to where these 
lines shall go and to what cities the service shall be extended. 
If the department desires it could just as well send this livestock 
wire through Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 

The CHAIRMAN. | The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE òf New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 10 addi- 
tional minutes, or as much as may be necessary to give the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York ‘asks uhani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 additional minutes, Is there 
objection? {After a pause.) Tlie Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. As F understand, the gentleman 
from Ohio says Columbus is not a livestock center. We are not 
to blame for that: Let the department send this trunk line 
through a livestock center; if Pittsburgh is one send it through 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. BEGG. O Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE) of New York. I would like to make my state- 
ment of the facts. The gentleman from Ohle has consumed his 
own time and F would lke to consume mine. When I get 
through with my statement I will de glad to yield, but I want 
to get the facts before the members of the committee in order 
that they may vote intelligently in the premises. What I mean 
is this: The whole foundation of the structure is leased trunk 
lines, and if you are going to put lines all over this country, 
justead of having an appropriation of $700,000, as you have now, 
in n few years you will have an appropriation of $7,000,000, 

T think that it was a wise policy on the'part of the depart- 
ment to establish these trunk lines to the South and West, but 
luterally from its trunk lines they have come to on the 
radio and nobody can tell what the development of radio may 
be. My friend from Ohio [Mr. Bree] says this radio business 
does not amount to anything, I do not know whether it does 
or not; because 1 do not know of anybody who knows less about 
radio than I do. But we have to depend upon the experts in 
the department as to how this service shall be operated. 

Let me read from the hearings, page 708, with reference to 
the use of radio: i j 


Supplementing the leased wire, as pointed out here, we haye intro- 
diced’ the use of rudio. We found it dependable between here and 
Rochester, : > 


That fs a city 81 miles west of my home city of Syracuse. I 
get paï for mileage for 435 miles. That is probably not in a 
direct line, but the city of Rochester must be, I should estimate, 
ut least 400 miles from the city of Washington. 


Ro dependable that the daily reports transmitted by our operator in 
Washington are taken by our receiving operater at Rochester from the 
wire; with the same average accuracy as is reeeiyed over tie tensed 
wire. t EA i 

Tttey radio this service from the city of San Francisco 
south to Los Angeles 370 miles, and from the city of San 
Francisco north to Portland, Oreg., 555 miles. 

Let us now take the five cities which are mentioned by the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McKEOWN.. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
as to the southwest’ service? i 
"Mr. MAGEE! of New York. The soutliern service goes to 
Atlanta and Jacksonville, then there is a line to Fort Worth 
and Austin, Tex. f 5 

Mr. McKEOWN. Do they serve that country out there? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That is what we made the 
additional appropriation a year ago of about $300,000 for. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is what I thought. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The service to Atlanta is on 
fruits and vegetables, primarily. In my opinion, the Congress 
should establish, through the department, trunk lines and 
from these trunk lines this service should be radioed. The 
gentleman claims you can not radio this news except from a 
city into which hogs and cattle and sheep are shipped.. We do 
not have those shipments to Washington, and yet this service 
is radioed from Washington to the city of Rochester, and they 
say that it is entirely satisfactory. 

Take Columbus, Ohio, where this livestock wire line goes 
through—why not establish a radio station there? Cleveland 
is only 130 miles away—I am giving approximate distances 
Indianapolis, 175 miles; Cincinuati, 146 miles; Pittsburgh, 165 
miles; and Buffalo, 269 miles, 

Mr. MURPHY, Win the gentleman yield there? 


Mr. MAGED of New York. Let me make a statement, if 
the gentleman please. à 

Mr. MURPHY. Right here is where I want to ask the 
question. : 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I respectfully decline to yield 
Just at this time. 
wwe ern The gentleman from New Tork declines 

Mr. MAGEE ‘of New York. If Columbus is not a livestock 
center and they want a livestock center from whieh to radio 
this news, the Department of Agriculture can change its trunk 
line from Columbus and have it go through Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cimnati, striking two of the cities to which the gentleman would 
give this service. i 

What my amendment does is to restore the existing appro- 
priation. As T told you before, while most of these flearings 
were being held, as a member of the subcommittee on the 
Post Office Department bill, I was not present, and therefore 
I do not kiiow why this amount was ent, but it was cut $26,100, 
and the substitute which I have offered restores the appropria- 
tion of the existing year. I do not want to injure this service. 
It is a very important service. I told the gentleman from 
Ohio that I would take the matter up with him and the De- 
partment of Agriculture and try to solve the problem satisfac- 
torily to everybody, but they can not wait a minute. They have 
got to get this money from the Treasury now, and that I am 
opposed to. The gentleman from Ohio need not charge me 
with being identified with any particular body, because I am 
not. The only interest I serve is the public interest. My 
sympathies are with the agricultural interests of this country. 
If anybody can point out to me any way that ¥ can help them 
through any means which can be regarded as sound’ economi- 
cally, I will be for that. That is my position in the matter. 

I have offered this substitute to restore the amount of the ex- 
isting appropriation because I do not want to take the respon- 
sibility of possibly restricting their present operations. 5 

What the gentleman has said is that they want one man in 
Indianapolis and one man in the other cities to take care of 
this work. I baye not any criticism to make of anybody, be- 
cause I do not have complete information, Y am here, like the 
rest of the Members, seeking information. Since the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Appropridtions desig- 
nated me to take charge of this bill, on account of the illness 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Anprerson], I have 
devoted myself assiduously to a study of the hearings and of 
12 problems, and I am trying to digest them just as fast as 

can. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I want to say to the gentleman and to 
the House that there is no man who could do a better job. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MAGEE ef New York. I thank the gentleman for his 
kind words, I do not mention what Lam going to say in any 
spirit of eriticism, because I do not know the facts, but if I 
have the responsibility of this bill at the next session I will 
ge into this matter in the greatest detail aud give to the 
Members of the House all the facts im the premises and my 
conclusions after a most thorough investigation. 

Turning to page 713 of the hearings, this is what Mr. 
Marquis, of the department, says: 

There are not more than three or four men at a station. There is 
a man in charge of the reporting, and if there are two or three classes 
of livestock > 


Now listen to this— 


to be reported, like we have in a big market, there may be a specialist 
to report om bogs, anotber one on cattle, and another one on sheep. 


Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question at 
that point? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I decline to yield until I have 
made a statement of the facts to the members of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again. expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes additional, or as much thereof as I may need. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a panse.] The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. If they are going to have a 
specialist for hogs and one for cattle and one for sheep, and 
then an operator in addition, they have got to have four men, 
have they not, in each of these cities instead of one? If you 
carry that out, perhaps, to a logical conclusion, as is suggested. 
to my mind, we might have an expert fer turnips and one for 
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‘onions and one for cherries and one for every other vegetable 
that grows, $ 

Mr. JEFFERS. And one for bananas. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York, Yes; and one for bananas. 

In other words, you have here a question of policy which 
you must determine now, and the only way to do it, in my 

| judgment, is to continue along the lines already laid down by 
| the Congress, that all we can do is to establish these trunk 
‘lines, and then from the trunk lines, laterally, this valuable 
‘information must be radioed. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEH of New. York. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the. gentleman visited the livestock 
markets and observed the methods of reports? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I am not a livestock expert. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a fact that Chicago—— 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. If the gentleman wants to ask 
me about livestock practices Jet him get a little time and state 
them himself. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGED of New York. Les. 

Mr. WEFEALD. I have listened to gentlemen here, and I 
would like to ask whether or not we can not get the weather 
observers to attend to this. I have noticed according to re- 
ports that the prices fluctuate up and down like the weather. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BTRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not ques- 
tion but that this appropriation is of some value to the 
farmers. But I .question whether or not it is of the great 
value that some attach to it. I agree with the gentleman from 
Kansas that frequently when this information gets to the 
farmer he is two or three or five days, possibly, from the 
market where the scarcity of the supply occurs, and by the 
time he could get -his product to that market the conditions 
might be entirely changed. 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, 
but I want to say in this connection that the supplies and 
estimates of supplies and conditions of the market—the fluetu- 
ations—are noted every morning on the bulletin board in all the 
great markets and it is aceessible to every man and every 
cooperative society at once, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman. As 
the gentleman from New York says, in the last few years they 
have increased this appropriation from $136,000 to $700,000, 
and we are now asked to appropriate $60,000 or $70,000 more. 

But I rose particularly to say something with reference to 
the argument of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bradl. The 
gentleman from Qhie in the course of his argument, not per- 
haps with the intention of criticizing, referred to the fact that 
Atlanta had a leased wire, I hold in my hand a map prepared 
by the Agricultural Department showing the location of these 
leased-wire stations. I find that there are 33, as shown on this 
map, and there are only 11 of them in the South and the West. 
In other words, there are 22 north of the Ohio River and east 
of the Mississippi, including 2 at St. Paul, Minn. and possibly 
at some other station west of Chicago. The gentleman from Ohio 
says his amendment is for the express purpose of adding six 
more leased-wire stations to this congested center to which I 
have referred, and which now has two-thirds of all the leased- 
wire stations established under this appropriation and paid 
for by all the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr, BEGG.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman misunderstoed my argument en- 
tirely if he thinks I was attempting to criticize. I was only 
comparing. I said if it was good for Atlanta, with one-sixth 
or one-eighth of the livestock handled in these other great 
cities, I thought it was good fer those from the purchasers’ 
standpoint. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the policy that the gentleman 
from Ohio speaks for should prevail, it will cost several mil- 
lion dollars to maintain this service, 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, that is absurd. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman wants to estab- 
lish two more in his own State and one at Indianapolis and 
one at Pittsburgh, and if you undertake to establish them all 
over the country I say it will cost many milllon dollars. 

Akin McKEOWN, I want to say that there are none In Okla- 
ma. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; and none likely to be. I 
take the position that we are now at that period of time when 
wireless is being rapidly developed and extended and we ought 
not to add to this already large appropriation which has been 
increased four or five times within the last five or six years, for 
in the course of another year or two it may be that all this in- 
formation will be secured by radio and the Government saved 
the tremendous expense that will be involved if we establish 
leased-wire stations in all sections of the country. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, it sounds indeed strange to 
find so many who are friends of the farmer forgetting the great 
farming interests of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. It seems very strange indeed that all the argu- 
ments that have been advanced have been on the line of trunk 
lines. They have failed at this time to say to you that the Gov- 
ernment sends reports in these five great market governmental 
agencies for the gathering of State statistics and sending them 
out with the Government approval, and that is all we want. 
We want to send reports from Pittsburgh, we want to send 
them from Buffalo, we want to send them from Indianapolis, 
and all the other places where these wonderful markets are for 
the farmers of Indiana, the farmers of Ohio, the farmers of 
Pennsylvania, and New York, and we are only asking $60,000, 
while you are spending $700,000 and more to give the informa- 
tion to the farmers who live in other States. I am wondering 
if you appreciate that service and whether you marvel at us 
even daring to want it in Ohio, in Pennsylvania, in New York, 
and in Indiana. That is what we want this money for. It is 
to establish reliable gatherers of statistics, to establish re- 
liable figures from which the farmers of these States where 
these eities are located may benefit through the Government 
stamp of authenticity. That is what we want, and I think that 
this committee will see the fairness of the proposition advanced 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bed]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not want to 
be in the attitude of voting against an appropriation that would 
be of any benefit to any farmer, but this has been a comedy 
to me. ‘There is just as much sense in the amendment as 
there is in Jam Bree trying to instruct Hays Warre with ref- 
erence to agriculture. Of course we all know that Congressman 
Bece is a very learned man. I learned the other day that he 
was the great constitutional lawyer, and I was surprised beyond 
mensure to-day- when I heard him tell perhaps the oldest and 
one of the largest farmers that ever took part in the delibera- 
tions of this Congress something about agriculture. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And he was a great auctioneer a 
few weeks ago. 


Mr. BLANTON. And this afternoon’s News says that he is 
going to pay no attention to the Supreme Court decision and 
that on Monday he is going to pass the rent bill just the 
same. š 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; and he may overrule the Supreme, 
Court. [Laughter.] At any rate, he is a delightful fellow and 
we all love him. I did feel a little sorry for Mr. Wurre when 
he sat on him so roughly and told him about the enormous. 
quantity of hogs and cattle and things that he had shipped 
out of Chicago, and I hope that some time he will give my 
friend Warre the benefit of his valuable information on the 
subject of agriculture. 

Mr. MURPHY. And he wants good figures te base it on, 


too. 

Mr. TINCHER. I will say this for Mr. Brus. Mr. Broo 
knows just as much about agriculture as my delightful manu- 
facturing friend from Ohio [Mr. Mvurrry] does, which is 
not much. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a proposition for agriculture. It 
is a proposition to make a few places fer a few employees. ‘The 
farmers get this information now. There is not a little ship- 
ping station in the United States where in the morning, befere 
you ship, you can not find out what the arrivals were at 
the various markets. 

This is just a scheme to get some more money, and it will 
grow. It has grown to almost $700,000 in a few years; and 
in 10 years the $700,000 will be a joke, because every time you 
let it get out from the trunk lines te a few more places it 
adds to the amount of money enormously. Of course, it may 
be a means of sustaining the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
in spite of the radio if we will pay the taxpayers’ money to 
them for sending out telegrams to be delivered some six or 


ge 
Of course, it is too bad that about one-third of that Informa- 
tion goes to that portion of the country that produces the tive- 
stock, and only about two-thirds ef it goes to the big cities, 
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Just wait. Inside of a week these big-town boys will have a 
chance to vote for something for agriculture, and they will 
forget all about this. These fellows who know about the grad- 
ing of class A hogs, who have read a few agricultural reports 
and the reports of the Secretary, I would like to have them 
tell me where they grade the hogs? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, of course the genfleman 
from Kansas ought to tell the House that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has no power to grade hogs at all. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, I assume that Mr. Beed is the only 
gentleman in the House who has produced hogs to such an 
extent that he knows what a grade class A hog is in Cleye- 
land. [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I was under the impression that 
when a farmer out in my country got ready to send a load of 
hogs to town he. got the Chicago Drovers’ Journal and all of 
the information every morning. 

Mr. TINCHER. Why, in the little home towns you go into 
a bank every morning before you leaye, and the radio people 
will tell you what the supply was in all of the principal mar- 
kets the day before. What we ought to be doing is reducing 
this appropriation and using the radio and not subsidizing 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORGAN and Mr. MURPHY rose. 

Mr. TINCHER, Let me see, to which shall I yield? If I 
yield to Mr. Morgan, I am afraid he will take up all of my 
time, so that I will yield to the shoe manufacturer from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr, TINCHER. Then I shall gladly yield the floor. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this amendment and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Chairman, I do not know as much about 
hogs as the gentleman from Kansas, and I do not mean Mr. 
Wuirr, either. I spent 26 years of the first part of my life on 
a farm, and yet I do not know as much about livestock as some 
of these gentlemen have stated here to-day that they know. 
I do know a few things, however. I know that since I have 
been here we have been voting for Muscle Shoals, we have been 
voting millions of dollars to nearly every western section of the 
country, and it will not be very long until the Eastern States 
and, in fact, all of the States that have harbors avill want large 
appropriaticns,, Some gentleman will rise and want an appro- 
priation for them, I remind gentlemen that when you look at 
this bill, the State of Indiana, with its nearly 3,000,000 of popu- 
lation, you will find, is left out entirely—and we have not asked 
for any other appropriations. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mager] undertakes to tell you that this matter will not 
amount to anything; that it is of no aceount at all. If that 
be true, why not strike out the $682,000 entirely and wipe it 
all out? [Applause.] The very fact that it is in the bill is 
proof that it is of value. There sits my friend from Indianapo- 
lis [Mr. Moorrs]; he comes from the heart of Indiana, the 
greatest State in the Union, and yet it is left out. We sell our 
livestock at Buffalo and Cleveland, and we are entitled to this 
service, [Applause] 

What is wrong with the farmers of the West? They have no 
market. Do you want to bottle them up and not let them have 
any market? They are bottled up as far as the markets of the 
world are concerned. Their products are a drug upon the 
market, and they can not get anything for them, and yet gentle- 
men do not want them to have access even to the eastern mar- 
kets. I say it is an important matter. The people of the State 
of Indiana are not asking an appropriation, but they think that 
by increasing this $60,000 Indianapolis and these other cities 
will be accommodated. They say there is nobody asking for it 
but the telegraph companies. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Kansas wants to help the radio companies 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Oh, no. 

Mr. COOK. I meant. the other good-looking gentleman from 
Kansas. [Laughter.] What he does not know about livestock 
and things of that kind would not make a primer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOK. I will. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is it.not a fact that this same service 
is furnished western farmers on small markets? 

Mr. COOK. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In the State of Ohio we market daily 
several hundred thousand dollars worth of livestock. 

Mr. COOK. In these States we raise as much livestock as 
any other section. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will yield further, last 
year we marketed 25,000 cattle, 50,000 calves, 125,000 sheep, 
and 634,000 hogs to markets made and reported by middlemen 


themselves or their agencies. Does not the gentleman think we 
are entitled to the same unbiased, accurate, and complete Gov- 
ernment-reported marketing service that is given the western 
farmer? 

Mr. COOK. Yes; we want equal facilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman [applause], I think 
I may say what I care to say in three minutes, I think prob- 
ably the argument is closed now. Really, I have not thought 
at any time that the service under discussion was of great util- 
ity to the stock raisers and stock feeders of the country. I 
made the statement on the floor of the House something like 
two years ago that we had the market as quickly from Chicago 
in the Daily Drovers’ Journal as we had it from the reports of 
the Agricultural Department here in Washington. That state- 
ment was questioned by Mr. ANDERSON, the then chairman of 
the subcommittee: Now, I want to state the facts. There is 
no sound and fury in this talk. Every man who is a stockman, 
who has had experience, who has been on the market, who has 
handled stock for years, knows that all the information that is 
sought to be secured through this amendment is available to 
every stockman in the United States every day. He knows 
that on the builletin board in the Kansas City lobby is set down 
the receipts at every great market in the United States every 
morning. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. MURPHY. Does not the gentleman know that the large 
cities that are asking this service do not have governmental 
reports and no one to gather the governmental statistics to 
send out? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Well, then, I will modify my state- 
ment and say every livestock market of any importance in the 
United States [laughter] has on the bulletin board every morn- 
ing a statement as to the condition of the market, the fluctua- 
tions in swine, sheep, and cattle. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. In a moment. Now, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brac], who has handled so many cattle from 
Chicago, I do not know how many millions [laughter], tells us 
about the different grades of stock, how they are graded at 
different markets; that one class of cattle of a certain weight 
are graded at one market differently from the manner in which 
they are graded at another market. Surprising information. 
However, I think everyone knows who has had any experience 
with livestock that there is much more in the quality than in 
the weight. Let me ask some of the short-grass men from 
Texas—— 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska rose. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Everything is in the quality and in 
the breeding. Now I will claim the five minutes for which I 
have been recognized, although I may not need it. I do not 
understand, gentlemen, there is any discrimination against the 
cooperative organizations. I do not understand that the farm 
bureau to which the gentleman referred in his speech as having 
filed so many memorials on this subject is a corporation for the 
transaction of business at any place in the United States. It 
is an association, as I understand it, for advancing the inter- 
ests of agriculture through conferences and dissemination of 
information, as all lines of industry and business have asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will be glad to yield to my good 
friend. 

Mr. BEGG. The farm bureau and cooperative associations, 
according to their information to me, are working hand in hand 
in putting this stock on the market—one-half a second and I am 
through—and they claim that these reports that they get from 
the stock markets in these centers are biased against the 
cooperatives. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Well, if there is any corporation 
engaged in business that is guilty of unfair practices, his 
amendment will not cure it. It will not help it in the least. 
Now, I say the quotations from the Daily Drovers Telegram 
and Drovers Journal, of Chicago, are not accredited to any 
commission house or any cooperative society. The sales are 
collected from different firms and printed for the benefit of the 
country at large. But I have never believed this Government 
service was in any sense superior to the service furnished by 
the publications especially devoted to that work. 

I do not believe to-day that it is an organization of any par- 
ticular utility to agriculture in this country. I know of no 
unjust discrimination against the cooperative organizations; 
and I will say further and unqualifiedly that I want to see the 
cooperative salesman, both as a commission salesman and as a 
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‘country dealer handling the products of the farmer, to have a 
fair chance and a square deal with a regular corporation, and 
i believe they have it, and they ought to have it, without any 
discrimination. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the substitute of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mager] to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
{be noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MAGER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a di- 

vision. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 56. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BEGG. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHATRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman; I offer an amendment to strike 
out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment to strike out the paragraph. The Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brad: Strike out the paragraph beginning 
on line 16, page 55, and ending on line 2, page 56. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BEGG. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that no man can demand a division unless he rises. 

Mr. BEGG. I am up. What is the matter with the gentle- 
man from Texas? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio to strike out the paragraph. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 27, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COMPLETION OF WOOLWORK 


To enable the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to complete the 
work of the Domestic Wool Section of the War Industries Board and 
to enforce Government regulations for handling the wool clip of 1918 
as established by the wool division of said board, pursuant to thë 
Executive. order dated December 81, 1918, transferring such work to 
the sald bureau, $11,290, and te continue, as far as practicable, the 
distribution among the growers ef the wool clip of 1918 of all sums 
heretofore or hereafter collected or recovered with or without suit by 
the Government from all persons, firms, or corporations which 
handled any part of the wool clip of 1918. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I make the point 
of order on the paragraph on the ground that it abounds in 
legislation and is not authorized by existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph 
appropriates $11,290 „to enable the bureau to complete the 
work of the Domestic Wool Section of the War Industries 
Board, and to enforce Goyernment regulations for handling 
the wool clip for 1918 as established by the wool division of said 
board, pursuant to the Executive order dated December 31, 
1918, transferring such work to the said bureau.” There is no 
authority of law, I insist, for this paragraph, and certainly not 
for the provision providing for the enforcement of regulations 
made by the War Industries Board. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. McKHOWN. The purpose of this provision is to assist, 
is it not, in the recovery of funds due to the woolgrowers 
from the allocation of the wool? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think so. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is not meritorious, 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. I insist that this money should 
not come out of the Treasury. We have appropriated $105,500 
since 1920 to enforce the regulations made by the War Indus- 


tries Board in 1918. In other words, It is a hang-over war 


proposition, 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think if the gentleman will ask my col- 
league from Texas [Mr. HupsrerH], who represents a wool 
district, he will tell you, and I can affirm myself, since I rep- 
resent partly a wool district, that this is just to pay a bunch 
of employees who have neyer been worth a cent to the wool- 
growers of the Southwest, and we have been carrying it here 
for fiye years, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Absolutely, for the purpose of 
maintaining certain places and paying certain employees six 
years after the war has come to a close. There ought to be 
an end to these war boards. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman know of any wool- 
grower who ever received a dollar from this distribution? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There may have been some. But 
I will say to the gentleman this; They have collected over 
$730,000, so the hearings show. They distributed about $350,- 
000, or about half the amount that they have collected, and the 
average amount paid to a woolgrower is $3. They paid in 
some cases checks for $100 and checks for $10, and other 
amounts have been paid, but it is admitted that in a great 
many cases it is only a few cents that is paid to the wool 
grower. The expense involved does not justify such an ex- 
penditure. Even if $3 is the averagé amount refunded, I sub- 
mit that it does not justify spending $105,500 of the people's 
money, There ought to be an end to this proposition. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the average is $3, that would be 
equivalent to 3 pounds of wool. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to address myself to the 
question of whether this was authorized by law or not. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cutnpstom). Let the Chair ascertain 
whether it is contended that there is authority of law for this 
appropriation. _ The Chair will ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee whether it is contended that there is authority of 
law for this appropriation? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not know whether there is 
authority for it or not, but it has been carried in the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill for a. number of years. I would, 
ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byens] to reserve 
his point of order for the present. There are suits pending 
to collect the balance of the money and some $753,000 is in 
the hands of the Department of Justice for collection. What 
are you going te do? Drop the cases? 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
from New York that this will not interfere with those cases. 
If those suits are founded in law certainly the failure to make 
an appropriation of $11,290 to pay somebody a salary in the 
Agricultural Department will not serve to defeat those law- 
suits. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that I do not understand that one cent of this 
$11,000 goes to pay anybody's salary. As I understand from 
the hearings, these are moneys for the purpose of meeting 
the expenses occasioned by the litigation that is pending. It 
seems to me that it would be very foolish to stop the collection 
of these moneys. So far as the Treasury is concerned, money 
is going into the Treasury all the time and there now remains 
in the Treasury $138,935 which can not be distributed. If the 
gentieman’s discernment is so keen that he has found one 
source of revenue to the Treasury, a little money going into 
the Treasury, and the gentleman wants to stop it, all right, 
but here is one place where something is going into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit me 
to make a remark right there? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is not going to 
Pines that this money is in the Treasury of the United 

tates 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That is what I understand. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. The hearings show exactly to 
the contrary. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Let me read the gentleman the 
facts. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But I have the facts right here 
as shown by the hearings. The gentleman himself developed 
the fact that this is a special fund of the Agricultural De- 
partment and has never been paid into what we call the 
“miscellaneous fund” of the Treasury and placed to the credit 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The amount that I stated is 
credited to the woolgrowers who can not be found, and all 
of the amount so credited is in the Treasury to-day, and - 
eventually will be placed to the eredit of this Government. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. I will read to my colleague what ap- 
pears in the hearings: 


There remains in the Treasury, which we know to be undistributable, 
$138,935.83, which you will see is a great deal more than the at- 
tempt to collect and distribute has cost the Goverment up to this 
time, or will cost the Government. 


They claim they can not find or locate the people to whom 
that money is due—$138,935, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Then why pay it all out in sal- 
aries? Mr. Chairman, the statement is made, and the facts I 
have before me show, that this money has never been paid 
into the Treasury of the United States. It is spoken of here 
as being in the Treasury of the United States, The author- 
ities in the Agricultural Department have placed the fund 
that has been collected in a special fund to the special credit 
of this particular activity. It has never been paid into miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury and is not there now. 

I insist that if you are going to continue to collect this money, 
and if you are going to continue to pay salaries to employees 
for this hang-over war proposition—which should have been 
settled several years ago—then pay tlie salaries out of that 
special fund, and do not take it out of the Treasury of the 
United States. You have already appropriated $105,500 out 
of the Treasury in order to carry on this work, and yet you say 
you have $138,000 which has not been distributed because you 
have not been able to find the wool growers. My information 
from these hearings is that you have only distributed $350,000, 
and yet you have collected $738,000. I say that if you are going 
to carry on this work, then let the work pay for itself and do 
not take it out of the Treasury of the United States. If we 
are going to listen to those who are drawing these salaries, we 
will probably be here for the next 10 years paying these sala- 
ries while these lawsuits in the United States Supreme Court 
and other places are being settled. This appropriation has 
been made every year for over four years for the completion of 
the wool-section work, aud yet we are as far from having it 
completed now as we ever were. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order, the Chair will say to 
the gentleman from Texas, is the determination of this point 
of order. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. I was discussing the*merits of the 
proposition, having been led astray. If the Chair wishes to 
hear anything on the point of order, I think I can show that 
Mr. Sherman himself admits that this is subject to a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest, if he may, that 
one important question will be the original act under which the 
War Industries Board operated, and then if there is any au- 
thority of law the legal authority pursuant to which the Ex- 
ecutive order was issued transferring this work to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. ‘ 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I want to address 
myself to that particular point when the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee concludes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Tennessee desires 
to discuss the point of order further, the Chair will be glad to 
hear him. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to read 
the Chair what Mr. Sherman, who appeared before the committee 
on behalf of this appropriation, had to say upon the subject of 
whether or not this was authorized by law, as follows: 


The War Industries Board made a promise to the grower before 
they went out of office that they would make an effort to collect and 
return the excess profits, We fell heir to that promise, and Congress 
has aided us every year in making appropriations to help us carry out 
that promise, and the courts have held that while the War Industries 
Board may baye exceeded its powers in promulgating this regulation, 
it did not exceed the powers which Congress could have granted it, 
and that Congress by appropriation of money year after year for this 
purpose completely ratified and cured any legal defect that might have 
existed in the beginning. 

Mr. Anperson. That is a very curious doctrine. 

Mr. Srenman. Some lawyers have told us that it was a very curi- 
ous doctrine, but every judge has upheld it. 


There is an admission from Mr. Sherman himself that the 
appropriation bills enacted from year to year have, in the judg- 
ment of the courts, ratified the regulation. But the Chair very 
well knows an appropriation bill holds good only from year to 
year, and ‘here we are seeking to make a new appropriation 
which, if Mr. Sherman be correct, would have the effect of 
ratifying these regulations adopted eight years ago, and I am 
insisting, of course, that while he may be correct that they 


were ratified and approved by Congress for the year for. which 
the appropriation bill was passed, yet on July 1 the ratification 
which was given by the current appropriation bill will have 
expired, and therefore that can not be cited as an authority 
for this particular appropriation for the coming fiscal year. 

The Chair will recall that in 1918 the Government undertook 
to take over the purchase of wool. It established certain reg- 
ulations as an incident to the taking over or the control of 
wool. By these regulations it was provided that dealers in 
distributing centers should have a certain percentage over 
their gross profits, and that dealers who bought directly from 
the growers of wool should have 14 cents per pound over 
their gross profits, I know of no law which would permit the 
Government to undertake to fix prices in this country except 
by the process of commandeering. The Government had the 
right during the war to commandeer the wool and then pay 
the party from whom it was commandeered such price as the 
Government thought was reasonable; and if that party was 
dissatisfied, then he had the right to appeal to the courts and 
secure a proper adjustment of the price; but here we are six 
years after the war has come to a close. They have col- 
lected, it is true, $788,000 from dealers who, they say, exceeded 
the price attempted to be fixed by the Government—and I 
may say here that I know of some cases of very small dealers 
who have been called upon to make payments when they had 
no profits, because it had been held by the Government or 
those in charge of this work that where a dealer buys from 
another dealer, and that dealer bought from a grower, and 
that dealer made his one and a half cents profit, then the sec- 
ond dealer from whom they are now demanding these profits 
shall not be entitled to any profit whatsoever. In other words, 
his rent, all of his overhead, all of the expenses of his clerks 
and help in the handling of the wool and the freight and 
everything of that sort shall be at a loss to him. 

I insist that there is no law which would justify these regu- 
lations, and yet this provision undertakes to ratify them for 
the next year by saying, To enable the wool section. to 
enforce the regulation promulgated by the War Industries 
Board in 1918.“ Neither is there law or regulation for the 
distribution proposed. This is a matter which requires legis- 
lation, and that legislation should be proposed by the regular 
legislative committee and not by way of a rider on an appro- 
priation bill. I submit that the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to 
say anything about the merits of this matter. The probabilities 
are that there is a great deal of force in the suggestions made 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, but that is not the question 
now involved. The question is whether it comes within the 
rules and is in order, and anything else is extraneous. This 
comes under paragraph 2 of Rule XXI: 


No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation. bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not pre- 
viously authorized by law. 


The question, therefore, is whether this expenditure had been 
previously authorized by law. I think there is no doubt about 
that matter, Mr. Chairman. The paragraph says: 


To enable the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to complete the work 
of the domestic wool section. 


The appropriation is made to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Will anyone contend that that bureau is not author- 
ized by law to expend any sums of money that might properly 
be given to it? 

So, the authorization going to a bureau of the Government, 
this authorization by law certainly is good in that respect. 
Now, what are they authorized to do? They are authorized to 
complete the work of the domestic wool section of the War 
Industries Board and to enforce Government regulations for 
handling the wool clip of 1918 as established by the wool divi- 
sion of said board, pursuant to the Executive order dated De- 
cember 31, 1918, transferring such work to the said bureau. 

Now, the question is whether the authority to transfer that 
work from the War Industry Board to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics was with legal authority or whether it was 
not. There can be no question on that, because under the na- 
tional defense act of 1916 certain extraordinary powers were 
given to the President of the United States in time of war. 

If the Chair will look at that act, he will find in the pro- 
visions for the organization of the national defense act 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield, I 
make no question on the right of the Executive to transfer the 
work of the War Industries Board to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, My point is that the War Industries Board had no right 
to make the regulation for which this bill undertakes to make 
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the appropriation. It is a question of transfer, and I think the 
transfer was legal. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. All right, bring the thing down to 
that issue. Admit that the transfer was legal and made in pur- 
suance of the law. The only remaining thing for the Chair is 
the question of whether there was any authority in the War 
Industries Board to do what the gentleman says they have done 
and to continue it. I think there is no question as to that 
proposition. I will read from section 10151 of Barnes's Code, 
page 2428: 

The President Is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to appoint a 
board on mobilization of industries essential for military preparedness, 
nonpartisan in character, and to take all necessary steps to provide 
for such clerical assistance as he may deem necessary to organize and 
coordinate the work hereinbefore described. 

The President in time of war or when war is imminent is empowered, 
through the head of any department of the Government; in addition 
to the present authorized methods of purchase or procurement, to 
Place an order with any indjvidual, firm, association, company, cor- 
poration, or organized manufacturing industry for such product or 
material as may be required, and which is of the nature and kind 
usually produced or capable of being produced by such individual, 
firm, company, association, corporation, or organized manufacturing 
industry. 


And so on; it is not necessary to read the whole section, but 
in this is a specific authorization to the President to at any 
time take possession of any industry, any business, any manu- 
facturing establishment, at any place in the country. There is 
ample authority given in the first section of the act and in the 
sueceeding sections of the act so the President might, if he 
desired, take the product of any particular industry or business 
and use it for war purposes. 

In pursuance of that authority plainly contained in the provi- 
sions of that statute, the President made an order taking over 
the whole wool products of the country for war purposes. We 
can not question the authority at this time. Everyone admits 
that he did so. The best evidence that the President had the 
power is that the President did exercise it. If anyone says that 
he did not have that authority, it seems to me that he ought to 
be compelled to establish it. Where an order such as this has 
been made by one in Executive authority, then the presumption 
must be that the order was legally made. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield, I 
want to say that the gentleman has entirely missed my point. 
I said expressly that I did not question the right of the Presi- 
dent to commandeer the wool for Government purposes dur- 
ing the war. That was done and nobody questions it. It is 
not a question of the action of the President. This is a propo- 
sition now to enforce regulations that were made in 1918, 
made without legal authority, and which have no application 
to the commandeering of wool by the Government. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman permit me to 
answer that? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And in addition to that it pro- 
vides for continuing as far as practicable the distribution 
among the growers of the wool crop of 1918 of all sums hereto- 
fore or hereafter collected or recovered with or without suit by 
the Government from all persons, firms, or corporations, I say 
to the gentleman that neither he nor anyone else can find a 
regulation providing for this and adopted by the War Indus- 
tries Board, save the direction of the chairman, that if it was 
possible the money should be redistributed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall make one point of 
order that is good, and that is that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Just a word and I shall conclude, 

Mr. BLANTON. We were here until 11.15 o'clock last night 
and we ought to quit. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I think the gentleman is right 
about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, which seems to 
be seconded by the gentleman from Nebraska. The Chair wiil 
count. [After counting.] Fifty-nine Members present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. GraHam of Illinois 
having assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
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consideration the bill H. R. 7220 and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported the bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, which was read a first and second time, and, with the 
accompanying report, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

ee i Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the t 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the agricultural bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, when it comes to appropriating 
public money for the Department of Agriculture I do not be- 
lieve we can afford to be stingy, especially if that department 
is using the money to enhance the greatest of all industries— 
agriculture. That was the purpose for which the department 
was created. When agriculture is prosperous, so is every 
other legitimate industry prosperous. When it is not, we 
are met with industrial failures everywhere. 

But should the Agricultural Department not function as its 
founders intended, should it divert public money appropriated 
by Congress to uses other than those directed by the Congress, 
I believe we can well afford to ask what are the people getting 
in return for the money expended? The people are willing to 
pay a dollar in taxes if they can get $2 in return, but they are 
not willing to pay a dollar and get only 50 cents in return. 

On August 15, 1921, an act passed by the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, known as the packers and stockyards act, went into 
effect. I shall not go into any lengthy discussion of what led 
to the passage of that act. I will only quote briefly from the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission of July, 1918, after 
this commission had made an exhaustive investigation of the 
meat-packing,industry. Speaking of the five big meat packers, 
the report says (page 24) : 

If the five great concerns owned no packing plants and killed no 
cattle and still retained control of the instruments of transportation, 
of marketing, and of storage, their position would not be less strong 
than it is, 

The producer of livestock is at the mercy of these five companies, 
because they control the market and the marketing facilities and, to 
some extent, the rolling stock which transports the products to the 
market. 

The competitors of these five concerns are at their mercy, because 
of the control of the market places, storage facilities, and refrigerator 
cars for distribution. 

The consumer of meat products is at the mercy of these five, because 
both producer and competitor are helpless to bring relief. N 


To remedy these conditions the commission recommended 
that the Government take over all stock and refrigerator cars, 
stockyards, branch houses, and cold-storage plants for the chief 
purpose of encouraging competition in the packing industry. 
Competition seems to be the one thing needed to relieve the 
monopolistic hold the packers seemed to have over the food 
supply of the country. That idea is not put forward by the 
Federal Trade Commission alone, but it is the central idea 
running all through the hearings on the packers and stockyards 
bill. i 

It is true farmers complained of a great many fraudulent 
practices at the livestock terminals, such as short changing, 
underweighing, dockage, crippling stock in order to supply 
rendering plants, and so forth, but with the establishment of 
competition in buying and selling at the livestock terminals 
it was thought by Congress that most of these practices would 
disappear. 

What has been the result? The very practices Congress tried 
to abolish appear to have continued unabated until Minnesota, 
a year and a half after the packers and stockyards act went 
into effect, asked for the repeal of this act in order that that 
State could offer some protection to the livestock producers of 
the Northwest at the South St. Paul terminal. This was an 
appeal made to Congress by the Minnesota Legislature in Jau- 
uary, 1923. 

This was followed April 4, 1923, by a statement coming from 
the Department of Agriculture to the effect that in checking 
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up the books of the commission men at one of the large live- 
stock terminals of the Middle West it was found that six com- 
mission firms had been making improper account sales, and 
“when these shortcomings were called to the attention of the 
livestock exchange at that market these firms were fined a 
total of $1,600,” and one ot them retired from the market. 
This criticism is made against the old-line commission men, the 
men who had been guilty of short changing the farmers, cheat- 
ing on weights, overdockage, crippling livestock for the render- 
ing plants, and so forth. 

The audit, however, included legal agents of farmer customers. 
Contrast the polite criticism of the old-line commission firms 
above with that of the fafmers’ shipping associations farther, on 
in this same release of April 4. It says: 


On one of the large markets, where a large percentage of livestock is 
consigned by cooperative shipping associations, it was found that com- 
mission men had been making a bid for business by giving a rake- off 
to the managers of local shipping associations. Investigation by the 


representatives of the packers’ and stockyards administration showed 


that bogus sales slips were being made ont which did not show the 
actual amounts paid for the Hvestock by packers or other buyers. The 
commission men themselves did not profit by these shady transactions, 
except that by giving attractive terms to managers of shipping associa- 
tions they were able to Increase their business, The Government men 
found that on this particular market many of these managers made ita 
practice to “shop” around among commission men to get the biggest 
‘rake-off” possible, Needless to say, this practice very suddenly 
stopped. 


In other words, for a commission firm to short-change a farmer 
as much as $450 on a shipment of stock, or to underweigh a car 
of stock 3,000 pounds, or to cripple two or three hogs in order to 
send them to a rendering plant where the packers were making 
over 700 per cent on invested capital, these were called “ short- 
comings.” But for a farmer to load a shipment of cattle belong- 
ing to himself and neighbors and go into market where he tried 
to get the best terms possible for his shipment, he was accused 
of shopping around” and trying to get a “ rake-off." He was 
accused of “ shady transactions.” Absolute stealing on the part 
of the old-line commission men is a “shortcoming.” Trying to 
create competition in buying, on the part of the farmer, is a 
“shady transaction.” Think of a farmer being accused of 
„Shady transactions“ for doing the very thing the law gave him 
a right to do, while a commission firm that absolutely steals 
from the farmer is merely guilty of a “ shortcoming.” 

Bat the release of April 4 did not seem to help much, 
because the farmers continued to complain about the way the 
act was working out. So in July, 1923, the Livestock Exchange 
came to the reseue of the Department of Agriculture and 
published the fact that instead of six firms at this terminal 
being guilty of “shortcomings” there were 16, and instead of 
the exchange fining them $1,600 it fined them about $6,000. 
But even that did not allay the criticism, so about a month 


`- ater the Secretary of Agriculture went to Atlantic City or 


somewhere and delivered a speech. About two months later, 
however, he was forced to follow the law and hold hearings 
on a few cases of illegal practices. 

Suppose Congress had passed this law and placed its admin- 
istration in my hands, and suppose, further, that I was op- 
posed to meddling with the practices of the packers and com- 
mission firms at all, and- suppose I was determined they 
should continue their illegal practices with as little hind- 
rance as possible. The first thing I would do would be to 
surround myself with administrative officials who were also 
opposed to the act and did mot desire to have it enforced. 
Wo make sure that I got that kind of officials I would prescribe 
such qualifications to the Civil Service Commission as would 
bring men out of the employ of commission firms themselves. 
I would provide that they must know: “1. Theory and prac- 
tice or accounts as applied to livestock commission merehants,” 
and 2. Education and experience.” If I felt there would be 
the least doubt about my getting men from among the com- 
mission firms, I would explain that “under the second subject 
applicants must show that they have had at least four years 
of practical experience on the books of account of livestock 
commission merehants, This experience must have involved 
the keeping of double-entry books of account and must have 
included the preparation of trial balances, profits and loss 
statements of balance sheets.“ 

, This is exactly the qualifications asked for by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the language I have used is taken ver- 
batim from the civil service circular No, 340, advertising the 
examination. 


I have been told that every accountant of the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration has been taken out of the commis- 


sion firms, and all the supervisors at the livestock terminals, 
with few exceptions, have formerly been commission men or 
employees of the commission firms and packers. One of the 
supervisors was formerly the chief lobbyist in the State of 
Minnesota against any packer or stockyards legislation. 

In order to verify these stories I went to Mr. Chester Mor- 
rill, head of the Packers and Stockyards Administration, and 
asked if I could see the St. Paul file. He said I could, but 
before he showed it to me he said he would have to give me 
a little of the background of the case so I would understand 
it. But when he discovered I already had considerable of a 
background of the case I was informed I could not see it unless 
I would keep it confidential, I told him I was a member of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and, whatever information I received, I would lay it 
before this committee, He then informed me he had no author- 
ity to permit me to see the file. I then asked him for a list of 
supervisors and other employees in the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration, together with their salaries and expenses, and 
he informed me he had no authority to give that to me, I 
then asked for copies of the weekly reports of work performed 
by the supervisors, and he said he had no authority to give me 
that. In other words, the people of the United States are 
spending $410,500 a year, and next year they will spend over 
$452,540 in administering the packers and stockyards act, and 
they have no right to know what they are getting for their 


money. 

But I have discovered some things they are getting. I have 
a few weekly reports of the supervisors, general superin- 
tendents, and other titled nobility in the department showing 
some things they do for the money they receive. I am told 
they receive between $4,000 and $5,000 a year salary and ex- 
penses; but I could not verify this, because Mr. Morrill had 
no authority to give me the facts. 

One supervisor reports for a week's work: A hearing was 
held on a complaint about watering facilities and weighing 
services, and the conditions complained of shows an improve- 
ment. 

Another reports for his week’s work: Water supply comes 
from artesian wells and city hydrants and is first class. The 
stockyards company has two tanks holding 60,000 gallons. 

Another reports for his week’s work: The sale of soft 
hogs,” guaranteed to kill “ hard,” but they did not, and the 
commission firm selling the hogs lost $200. 

The supervisor suggested that the interested parties work 
out a definite plan for handling cases of this sort. His sug- 
gestions met with approval of officials of both the packer and 
commission firm and a definite plan will be put forward at- 
the proper time. 

Another reports: 120,797 more hogs recetved than for the 
same month in 1922, and that only one minor complaint has 
been received this week, and it has been investigated and 
adjusted, 

Another report says: Nothing of very great significance has 
transpired at this market this week. 

Another reports that his time was well taken up with ad- 
justing complaints and making investigations. 

Another spent the week in endeavoring to influence the in- 
terested parties in lowering their deduction of $2 per hundred 
on crippled hogs, 

Another weekly report says: 


The price of horses is higher this week, good horses bringing $130 
to $135, and better horses bring a better price, 


Another supervisor reports: 


1 have been more active this week than last, as I have visited 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit. 


At Buffalo he found the salesmen trying to force the buyers 
to assume all the risk of reactors, At Cleveland he found the 
physical condition of the property “showed marked improve- 
ment.” At Detroit he spent his time trying to locate six hogs 
the packer claimed to have lost. 

Another supervisor reports that he notified the superin- 
tendent of the yards that he had received a complaint about 
the water pressure at the south end of the yard, and he pro- 
ceeded to investigate. He found the water of good quality. 
He also said he was “considering some things that he would 
report on later.” 

Another weekly report says— 


great improvement is noticed in the bedding of stock cars. 
It continues— 
It looks as if our efforts are bearing fruit. 
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Another reports for his week's. work: 
Triplicate sales tickets have been ordered. 
He also reports that a— 


commission firm, through mistake, weighed to a trader a fat heifer 
instead of a feeder cow, and the Traders’ Exchange and the super- 
visor brought the parties together in the office of the stockyards ad- 
ministration, and after going over the case in detail it was agreed each 
shonld stand half the loss. Both parties appeared satisfied. 


Another supervisor reports he— 


attended a conference this week where railroad officials were adjust- 
ing rates and congested conditions on their lines, and one of these 
officials said “the number of officials present is due to the presence of 
a representative of the Department of Agriculture,” and that his 
presence contributed to the favorable outcome of the conference.” 
The supervisor was asked to attend the next conference also. 


Another reports: ? 


1 had occasion to listen in on a conversation between a packer and 
a commission man, and both expressed-unqualified approval of the way 
the act is administered. One said, We know now that we are all 
going to be treated alike,” 


Another reports: 


Your supervisor was again complimented by the stockyards company 
on the fine train service he was instrumental in bringing about— 


And that— 


the railroad officials are keen to know of cases where trains are unduly 
late in reaching their destination. 


Ye gods! There has not been a day or an hour in 25 years 
that a railroad company has not known exactly where its trains 
are and whether they were late. 

Another spent a whole week in trying to find a heifer that 
had been lost in transit by some shipper. And so it goes. 

I laid these facts before the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of Agriculture. I had been told that these 
committees never functioned except when the House and the 
committees were of a different polifical complexion from the 
administration, and they only functioned then when it was 
desired to dig up something against the administration to be 
used in campaigns. But it occurred to me that Congress and 
the people have a right to know what is being done with the 
money we are appropriating, whether the House and the ad- 
ministration are of a different political complexion or not. The 
committee felt the same way, and its chairman and myself ap- 
peared before the Committee on Accounts and asked for a 
clerk to enable us to look into the expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We laid before that committee the in- 
formation I have here given. We made it plain we were not 
starting out on a muckraking campaign, but that we hoped to 
be able to render some assistance to the Secretary of Agr 
culture in his endeavor to be of service to the farmers of this 
country. That was three weeks ago and the committee has no 
clerk yet. The Democratic members of the Committee on 
Accounts were in favor of giving us a clerk. The chairman of 
the committee was noncommital. The Republican member from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] thought if there was anything 
which ought to be looked into it should be done by a special 
committee. 

Another Republican Member was opposed to any investiga- 
tion, saying: 


We have too many investigations now. 


But the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture has gone ahead with the inquiry as best it can 
without a clerk. We asked for the pay roll of the packers. and 
stockyards act about three weeks ago, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture said he would get it for us. I am informed by a 
clerk in the department that it has been ready for us over 
two weeks, but the committee did not receive it until to-day, 
since which time I have not been able to examine it. 

Up to date we have had three witnesses from the department 
testify. The most important is John M. Burns, of the solicitor’s 
office in the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Burns is well 
known to congressional committees. His work is directly con- 
nected with the administration of the packers and stockyards 
act. He testified that those who are administering the act— 


have moved contrary to the letter and spirit of the antitrust laws; 
they have set up a public policy and a self-constituted authority that 
is entirely out of harmony and out of line with the spirit and pur- 


He further testified— 


that if the department had exerted its influence to bring about com- 
petitive action in the stockyards rather than to stifie it it would 
have been worth many millions of dollars annually to the livestock 
producers of this country. 


Mr. Burns then related how the commission firms at the 
various terminals were not permitted to file individual rates 
for selling livestock but were required to file their rates in 
bloc, and these rates were kept right up to the war-peak 
level while livestock prices are less than one-third what they 
were during the war. A bloc of commission firms has the 
stamp of governmental approval, while a farm bloc is con- 
demned as bolshevistic, communistic, and sovietistic, but a busi- 
ness men’s bloc is business. 

Believing the rates charged by commission men for selling 
livestock were outrageously high, the farmers in the vicinity 
of one of the livestock terminals formed a cooperative selling 
agency and attempted to file a lower rate with the Department 
of Agriculture. Mr, Morrill, administrator of the packers and 
stockyards act, refused to receive the rates of this association 
in the following language: 


Iu accordance with subdivision D of section 806 of the packers 
and stockyards act, tarif No. 1 of Producers’ Commission Association 
for Kansas City has been rejected and refused for filing because it 
does not provide and give lawful notice of its effective date, as it was 
not filed in Washington until February 16, and purports to be effective 
February 22, Also, schedule departs from current market rates and 
would be suspended during pendency of proceedings involving reason- 
ableness of Kansas City market rates if if had been properly filed. 


But Mr. Morrill’s legal department advised him that he had 
acted contrary to law; that the rates did provide lawful notice 
of their effectiveness and should have been received, filed, and 
permitted to become effective. Nevertheless, this agency has 
never heen permitted to do business. 

Later another cooperative agency was formed at another ter- 
minal. This agency was permitted to file its rates. These 
rates were lower than the old-line commission men were charg- 
ing. But at once Mr. Morrill and his associates directed their 
guns against this concern and began arbitrating the question. 
Just what there was about this question to “ arbitrate” I am 
not able to say, but it was “arbitrated" for weeks and weeks, 
with the final result that this association was permitted to do 
business at the same high rates charged by the old-line com- 
mission men. It is permitted, however, to declare patronage 
dividends, and it writes: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 12, and we 
are pleased to give you the information asked for, and it is open for 
publication. We, as a farmers’ organization, owned and controlled 
by farmers, haye no secrets. We will stand full investigation. 


Total amount of commissions collected in 1923 
Percentage of patronage dividend in 1923. 
Total amount of patronage dividend in 1923—— 

In the arbitration of this case I find this significaut lan- 
guage in the report of the arbitrators: 


6. No publicity shall be given to the information gathered by said 
arbitrators by either the complainants or defendants herein, and no 
public statement or interview with respect thereto given out unless 
by authority or direction of said arbitrators. 


In other words, the public has no right to know how its 
business is being conducted. It has no right to know how its 
money is being expended! Everything must be done in some 
secret, mysterious way. Everything must be carried on just 
an big business conducts its affairs—behind closed doors in the 

rk. 

Had the Department of Agriculture administered the packers 
and stockyards act as Congress Intended it should be admin- 
istered, had it encouraged competitive selling at the terminal 
markets by encouraging farmers’ cooperative selling agencies 
on the basis of what the above cooperative agency is able to 
do, it would be a saving to the livestock producers of this 
country of over $22,000,000 a year in lower selling rates. 

But instead of the department encouraging competitive sell- 
ing, it is stifling it. Instead of its protecting the farmers 
against the unlawful acts of commission men, it is protecting 
the commission men against the farmers. 

It is true the department has done something toward putting 
a stop to “short changing,” but this is perhaps overbalanced 
by the $22,000,000 taken from the farmers in excessively high 
commission rates. It need not cost the Government $410,500 


pose of the legislation they were acting under, and they have diverted | to put a stop to“ short changing,” and no part of it should be 


public funds to the accomplishment of an illegal purpose, 


used to protect the commission men against the farmer. 


They 
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have always done a pretty good job of protecting themselves. 
I am therefore opposed to increasing this appropriation. 

In 1922 the livestock producers’ organizations of the country 
filed a joint protest with Secretary Wallace against the war- 
time commission rates for selling livestock, urging him to ex- 
ercise the authority Congress had given him to reduce them. 
On this point Mr. Burns said: 


Had they not been hindered, obstructed, and deprived of their rights 
through Mr. Morrill's administration of the packers and stockyards act, 
I believe those rates would have been materially and substantially re- 
duced long ago through competitive conditions. That arbitration pro- 
ceeding was utterly legal. There was not a shred of authority for 
it in the act. I say that, in my bumble opinion, it bas cost millions 
of dollars, and it bas stabbed competition in the heart. That whole 
arbitration preceeding should be publicly repudiated and those rates 
slionld be gone into honestly and thoroughly by impartial minds. It 
is a duty the Government owes to 8 per cent at least of the producers 
of the country. 


Mr. Burns condemned, in the strongest terms, the policy of 
Mr. Morrill in referring cases of crookedness of commission 
men to livestock exchanges for corrective action instead of ex- 
posing it to the light of day and proceeding according to law. 

I set forth these facts as indicating that we are not getting 
our money’s worth out of what we are already expending for 
administering the packers and stockyards acti Hverything that 
the department has so far accomplished could be done for much 
less than we are now appropriating, and most of what the de- 
partment is doing can be done for no appropriation at all 
The commission men appear to be administering the act and 
they need no appropriation from Congress to do it. They fix 
their own selling charges and if these charges are not high 
enough the department encourages them to make them high 
enough. ‘They can do that without the aid of Congress., When 
the commission men or packers lose stock they use the depart- 
ment supervisors as chore boys to find it. They can use their 
own, chore boys for that purpose. When commission firms mis- 
represent the quality of a carload of cattle to the packer the 
supervisor is called upon to adjust the matter, when it should 
be a matter of adjustment between the interested parties. As 
Mr, Burns says, the department hag diverted its funds from 
creating competitive conditions at the terminals to the stifling 
of competition ; from protecting livestock producers against un- 
lawful practices of commission firms to protecting the commis- 
sion men against the producers. The departments should first 
see what it can do toward administering the act with the funds 
we are now giving it instead of trying to find ways to not ad- 
ministered it, and asking for more funds with which to 
do it, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
~adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until te-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 23, 1924, at 12 e’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNIOATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

442. A letter from the Postmaster General transmitting claim 
of Mr. A. B. Ewing, postmaster ut El Dorado, Kans., for credit 
on account of losses sustained in the burglary of the post office 
on December 5, 1923, with recommendation that authority be 
granted to credit said postmaster with $29,895.06, and that ap- 
propriation be made therefor; to the Committee on Claims. 

443. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation For the relief of sufferers from earth- 
quake in Japan” (H. Doc. No. 242); te the Committee on Mih- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIIL, 

Mr. DAVIS ef Minnesota: Committee on Appropriations. H. 
R. 8889. A bill making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept, No, 548). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Publie Lands. H. R. 5555. 
A bill to include certain lands in the county of Eldorado, Calif., 
in the Eldorado National Forest, Calif., and for other pur- 


poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 550). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CUMMINGS: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 5096. 
A bill to authorize the incorporated town of Sitka, Alaska, to 
issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25,000 for the purpose 
of constructing a public-school building in the town of Sitka, 
Alaska; without amendment (Rept. No. 549). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF RBEFERKNCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8220) granting an increase of pension to Sylvester B. 
Brott, and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8835) authorizing 
appropriations from the reclamation fund to provide for the 
investigation and construction of certain Federal irrigation 
works; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 8836) to provide safeguards 
for future Federal irrigation development, and an equitable 
adjustment of existing accounts on Federal irrigation projects, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 8837) to regulate the park- 
ing of vehicles in the District of Columbia ; to the Committea 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 8838) providing for the 
election of Cabinet officers by the people; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8839) making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, and for other purposes; committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (H. R. 8840) to provide that juris- 
diction shall be conferred. upon the Court of Claims, not- 
withstanding the lapse of time or statutes of limitation, to 
hear, examine, and adjudicate and render judgment in any 
and all legal and equitable claims arising under or growing 
out of any treaty or agreement, between the United States and 
certain bands of Indians, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8841) to pro- 
hibit the importation of certain hides and furs or packages 
thereof from Canada, unless marked so as to indicate the country 
of origin, and empowering certain State officers to inspect and 
5 such articles and packages; to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8842) to amend section 206 of the transpor- 
tation act, 1920, approved February 28, 1920; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 8843) to authorize certain 
officers of the United States Marine Corps to accept from the 
Republic of Haiti “The medal for distinguished service”; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. X 

By Mr, RAKER: A bill (H. R. 8844) to provide compensation 
in tieu of taxes for the several States with respect to certain 
lands of the United States within the borders of said States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CRAMTON:: A bill (H. R. 8845) to amend sections 20 
and 21 of an act entitled “An act to prevent the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1917, as amended; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 250) 
to stimulate crop production in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Resolution (H. Res. 267) questioning the 
constitutionality ef the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain for the prevention of smuggling intoxicating 
liquors into the United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bilis and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 8846) granting a pension co 
Rohama Crosley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 8847) granting a pensiom to 
Catharine S. Wakefield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8848) granting 
= increase of pension to Hester Thomas; to the Committee on 

sions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8849) granting a pension to 
Almaria Hemstreet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 8856) making an appro- 
priation to compensate the Carolina Provision Co. for wood 
furnished the United States Government during the war; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 8851) grant- 
fig a pension to Ida B. Wilkinson; to the Committee on Invalid 

enslons. 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2492. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Fred W. Alwart and 
243 other eitizens of Chicago, for repeal of all unfair war excise 
taxes, including tax on motor vehicles and parts therefor; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2498. By Mr, OULLEN: Petition of the Harry Boland Coun- 
cil; also petition of the Patrick Henry-Joe MeKelvey Council; 
also petition of the Christopher Farrell Council of the Amerlean 
Association for the Recognition of the Irish Republic, praying 
the release of the Hon. Eamon De Valera į to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

2494. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Prairie Club, of Obi- 
cago, III., favoring the MeNary-Clark bill (S. 1182 and H. R. 
4880) for the reforestation of denuded areas; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

2495. Also, petition of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
favoring House bills 4517 and 6357, relating to cong e pana 
of the foreign service; to the Committee on Foreign 

2496. Also, petition of the Illinois Association of Posten: 
ters, favoring the Paige bill (H. R. 7016}; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2497. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Mr. Cush Tibbetts, Linker 
Hotel, La Crosse, Wis., asking that he be given an opportunity 
te present te Congress alleged evidence of widespread nonen- 
forcement of law; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

2498, Alse, petition of Mrs. R. H. Doe and 239 other resi- 
dents of Olivia, Minn., protesting any modification of 
the national prohibition act that would legalize the use as bev- 
erages of beer, cider, and other alcoholic drinks; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2499. By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Petition of the Utah State 
Farm Bureau, Salt Lake City, Utah, favoring House bill 5563; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2500. By Mr. eat agit Petition of 190 residents of 
Gloucester County, N. J., protesting against legalizing. of 2.75 
beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2501. Also, petition of 486 residents of Camden, N. J., pro- 
testing against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2502. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Ukrainian-American citi- 
zens of Boston, Mass., protesting against enactment of legisla- 
tion requiring registration of alien workers in the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturslization. 

2508. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Maritime Association 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, favoring the improyement 
of harbor of refuge at Assateague, Va.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

2504. By Mr. YOUNG: Petitions of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Valley City, N. Dak.; Methodist Episcopal Church, 
LaMoure, N. Dak.; Woman’s Club, Rugby, N. Dak.; Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, Glover, N. Dak.; Mothers’ Club, 
Crystal Springs, N. Dak.; Methodist Church of Dawson, N. 
Dak.; Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Crystal Springs, 
N. Dak.; Lutheran Ladies’ Aid of Berwick, N. Dak. 7 Lutheran 
Ladies’ Aid of Tunbridge, N. Dak.; Woman's Christian Tem- 
peranee Union of Jamestown, N. Dak:; First Methodist Church 
of Jamestown, N. Dak.; First Baptist Church of Jamestown, 
N. Dak.; First Presbyterian Church of Jamestown, N. Dak. ; 
First Congregational Church of Jamestown, N. Dak.; and Con- 
gregational Church of Vatley City, N. Dak., against any modi- 
DEROS of the Federal prohibition act ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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SENATE 
Wepnespay, April 28, 1984 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 1924) 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. HARRISON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Hollandale, in the State of Mississippi, praying for the pas 
sage of restrictive n legislation with 
quotas. based on the 1890 census, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration, 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sondry citizens of 
Washington Court House, Ohio, praying an amendment to the 
Constitution granting equal rights to women, whic was re 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of the Home Mission- 
ary Society of the First Methodist Episcopal Chureh, of 
Topeka, Kans., praying an amendment to the Constitution 
labor, which was referred te the Committee 


udiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a letter from John R. Kuhn, ae 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (accompanied by newspaper clippings), in 
advocacy of an appeal to Congress for the passage of legisla- 
tion guaranteeing a minimum price to producers of wheat 
and cotton, payable directly to the producers, upon delivery 
of the product at a Government agency, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD presented the petition of E. N. Melgard 
and 56 other citizens of Hart Township; of Nels Brusuth and 
18 other citizens’ of New Hartford Township; of Henry Speltz 
and 26 other citizens of Norton; of G. M. Smith and 29 other 
citizens of St. Charles Township; of William J. Steckhansen and 
18 other citizens of Mount Vernon Township; of H. H. Nie- 
meyer and 15 other citizens of Homer Township; of Edward 
A, Campbell and 16 other citizens; of Frank W. Lueas and 25 
other citizens; of Ed. J. Overland and 18 other all of 
Hart Township; of J. A. Snook and 19 other citizens of Dale 
Township; and of Glenn L. Ashcroft and GF other eltizens of 
Whitewater Township, alf in the State ef Minnesota, praying for 
the passage of the so-called MeNary-Haugern export corpora- 
tion bill, which were referred: to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented the memorial ef Rev. Aug. Samuelson 
and 522 otlier citizens of Brainerd, Minni, remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation legalizing the manufacture 
and sale of 2.75 per cent beer, or otherwise modifying the so- 
called Volstead Prohibition Act, whieh was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Howard H. Evans and 33 
other citizens of Rochester, Minn., praying for the passage of 
legislation drastically restricting immigration, with quotas 
based on the census of 1800, which was referred te the Com- 
mittee on Immigration 

Mr. CAMERON. I present a telegram from Mrs. R. L. 
Royal, department president of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
Department of Arizona, at Grand Canyon, relative to the 
soidiers’ bonus bill, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finanee and ordered te be printed in the RECORD, 


as fellows: 
[Telegram] 
GRAND CANYON, ARIZ, April 19, M2}. 
Hon. RALPH CAMERON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The American Legion Auxiliary, Department of Arizona, urges your 
unqualified support adjusted compensation bill as reported by Senate 
Finance Committee, Urge you oppose any amendments from floor of 
Senate, particularly oppose cash option aud that yow sapport bill as 
reported. We will remember and appreciate this action. 

Mrs. R. E. Rovat, 
` Department President. 


REPORTS. OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 5218) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co to eonstract a bridge 
across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at or near Nolan, in 
Mingo County, W. Va., to the Kentucky side, in Pike County, 
Ky. (Rept. No. 452); 
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A bill (H. R. 8229) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River (Rept. No. 452); and 

A bill (H. R. 8304) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
at or near One hundredth Street in the city of Chicago, county 
of Cook, State of Illinois (Rept. No. 453). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1638) authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
eate the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for compensation 
for the adoption and use and acquisition by the United States 
Government of his patented inventions (Rept. No. 455); and 

A bill (S. 1740) to provide relief for the victims of the air- 
plane accident at Langin Field (Rept. No, 456). 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8350) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 457) thereon. - 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Civil Service, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3011) to amend the act entitled 
„An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and 
acts In amendment thereof, reported it with amendments, 


BRIDGES IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 3116) to 
authorize the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. to construct a 
bridge across the White River, near the city of De Valls Bluff, 
. Ark, and I submit a report (No. 454) thereon. The Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rorrnson] is very much interested in the 
bill and I call his attention to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments of the Committee on Commerce were, on 
page 2, line 3, after the word “point,” to insert “suitable to 
the interests of navigation”; in line 4, after the name “ Arkan- 
sas," to strike out “and to construct, operate, and maintain 
railroad bridges and approaches thereto at such other points 
on said river or on other navigable rivers as may he selected 
by said railroad companies or company and approved by the 
Secretary of War”; on page 2, line 9, to strike out ‘Sec, 
2. Said bridge or bridges shall be constructed or reconstructed“; 
and in line 13, to change the section number from 3 to 2, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway 
Co., a corporation created and existing by virtne of the laws of 
the United States, its successors and assigns, and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co., a consolidated corporation organized 
under the laws of the States of Illinois and Iowa, its successors and 
assigns, or either one of sald rallroad companies, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to construct or reconstruct, maintain, and operate 
a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across the White River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, near De Valls Bluff, Ark., 


in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled An act to regulate ` 


the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 
28, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize 
the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. to construct a bridge across 
the White River near the city of De Valls Bluff, Ark.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3150) for the relief of the Ancona Printing Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. SHEPPARD; 

A bill (S. 8151) for the erectlon of a Federal building at 
the city of Georgetown, Tex. ; and 

A bill (S. 3152) providing for the erection of a Federal 
building at the city of Taylor, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Publice Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3153) to authorize the construction of a nurses’ 
home for the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Gronnds. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3154) granting a pension to Edward M. Foltz; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3155) to provide for public education upon political 
questions and for the dissemination of information upon po- 
litical issues and matters of a political nature of public interest 
by an authorized publicity pamphlet; to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

A bill (S. 3156) to establish a department of health, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 3157) to create the department of education; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 3158) to prevent the use of the mails and of the 
telegraph and telephone in furtherance of fraudulent and 
harmful transactions on stock exchanges; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 3159) to establish a sanitary reserve corps for the 
Public Health Service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3160) to establish a national bulletin; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 116) providing for survey of 
the Potomac River banks from Washington, D. C., to Great 
Falls, with a view to possible extension of the District park 
system; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRINTING OF POSTAL SALARY HEARINGS 


Mr. EDGE submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 8), which was referred to the Gommittee on 
Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing act 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads of the Senate and the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads of the House of Representatives be, and are hereby, authorized 
and empowered to have printed 5,000 additional copies of Part T of 
the hearings before a joint subcommittee of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, on salaries and compensation of employees in the 
Postal Service. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT IN NEW YORK CITY (S. DOC. NO. 94) 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp, and also as a document, the speech which was delivered 
by the President on yesterday before the annual luncheon of 
the Associated Press in New York City. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Ruconb, and also as a document, as follows: 


The gathering and publication of news bas a deeper significance 
than is sometimes realized. No large enterprise can exist for itself 
alone. It ministers to some great need, it performs some great service, 
not for itself, but for others; or, failing therein, it- ceases to he 
profitable and ceases to exist. This is the case with the Associated 
Press. It is one of the eyes of mankind which nerver slumbers. 
Without ceasing, it assembles each day the events of each part of the 
world, and transmits them to every other part. The fundamentat 
reason for this lies in the fact that it is felt to be of vital importance 
to each man and each community to know what other men and other 
communities are doing. The news Is printed and read, not for the 
mere purpose of entertainment, amusement, and recreation, but almost 
entirely for the practical purpose of information, In order that by 
means of accurate knowledge of what others are doing a course may 
be laid out of accurate and successful action, 

Faith tn the American people means a faith in their ability to 
form sound judgments when once the facts have been presented to 
them clearly and without prejudice. It is this educational work, 
national in its scope, that the Associated Press performs, and upon its 
integrity and fairness depends in large measure the course of public 
opinion in the United States. This work is done without any tinge of 
personal or political opinion. A very practical need exists, and it is 
met by a very practical service. It is Individual in its nature. It is 
a personal service for each one of us, making its appeal entirely to 
the intelligence of the individual and recognizing fully the American 
ideal of intellectual independence. 
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CHERISHED AMERIOAN nA 


This conception is not exactly at variance with, but certainly sup- 
‘plementary to, the long-cherished American ideal of the independence 
of the individual and the independence of ‘the ‘Nation. Granted that 
the largest possible independence is a desirable’ goal, the consideration 
at once arises as to how such independence can best be secured. The 
work of the Associated Press, both necessary and ‘logical, indicates 
‘that the ‘true methed would appear to lle in ‘recognizing the broad 
principle of our ‘individual aud national dependence, calculeting the 
requirements which flow from that condition, and governing ourselves 
accordingly. Complete independence means compiete coordination aud 
cooperation. From this principle arises the oft-repeated law of -sery- 
‘ice—we can help ourselves only as we help others. A knewtedge and 
an understanding of others become absolutely necessary in order to 
make our ideals practical. One of ‘the preeminent requirements of 
our country at the present time is to reestablish and-empbasize in the 
public mind this law ef service. The danger to America is not in the 
‘direction of the fahhure to maintain its economic position, but in: the 
direction of ‘the fallure to maintain its ideals. 

The principle of service is not to be confounded with a weak and 
impractical sentimentalism. It does not mean that either the indi- 
‘vidual er the ‘Nation is to assume the | burdens which ought to be 
borne by others. It is warranted in considering self to the extent 
‘of recogulzing that it is justifiable to aceumulate and | hold the 
resources which must necessarily be used to serve ourselves, our own 
household, and our own ‘Nation. But it dees not stop there. Ut 
recognizes also the necessity of serving others, and when the need 
arises for meeting à moral requirement, of making individual and 
national ‘sacrifices sufftcient to maintain the cause of righteousness, 


OLD STANDARDS SUSPENDED 


Same of the recent developments in Washington have revealed the 
dangers to which 1 refer in a very dramatic way. Beginning nearly 
10 years ago, our country entered a period when conditions were 
altogether artificial and abnormal, culminating in the strained and 
lurid events of our participation in the war. The old standards of 
action were either suspended or entirely cast aside. Altogether too 
many of those in a position to do so began to take advantage of the 
necessities of the situation for their own profit. Finally, neatly an 
of those in responsible positions throughout the entire civilized world 
had but one main object in view, which wes the winning of the war. 
They begun to make almost every consideration and motive subsidiary 
to that great effort. Totally incauceivahle amounts of money were 
(raised and -expended with a lavishnoss Which a few months before 


would have been believed impossible, and which now seems like -some / 


Wild nightmare, 

Notwithstanding the great wave of patriotie ferver which swept 
over the land; ,moteyithstanding the tremendous ;sacrifiees which the 
people in every walk of ite made, and stood ready to make; almost 
naconsciously these conditions developed, -which I mention not for 
any purpose now to eriticize, where the least serupuleus became the 
gveatest gainers and considerable part of our population Was thrown. 
into a morbid, finaneial state,of mind, whieh-even the best intentioned. 
did not wholly escape. The desire for profits and more proflts kept 
on increasing, and the quest for easy money became well migh universal. 
All of this meant an attempt to appropriate the belongings of others 
without rendering a corresponding ervive. 

This condition began to subside nearly fonr vears ago, but it ert 
along its course a trail of vicious and eriminal -selfishness Which in 


‘diminishing degree has ever since been attempting to gratify an appe- 


‘tite grown all the sharper through indulgence, and a general eredulity 
to rumors of large sums of money demanded and paid on acount ot 
every motive ani action. 

“GOVERN MUNT ‘SUPFERRD 


From all of this sordidness the affairs of government, of course, kut- 
fered. In some of it a few public officers were guilty participants. But 
the wonder is not that this was so much or so many, rather that it has 
been so ‘little and so few. The encouraging thing at present is the evi-- 
dence of a well-nigh complete return to normal methods of action and 
a sane public opinion. The gravity of guilt of this kind ‘ts fully 
realized and publicly reprehended. There is an exceedingly healthy dis- 
position to uproot it altogether and administer punishment wherever: 
competent evidence of guilt can be produced. That I am doing and 
propose to continue. ` 

Another phase of lingeting extravagance, from which the country: 
has not yet fully recovered, Is revealed by a consideration of the bills 
which are pending before the Congress calling for an expenditure of 
public money. Excee@ingly great efforts have been put forth to reduce 
the cost of government. Hundreds of thousands of public employees) 
have been released and every department has been thoroughly deflated 
and placed under mest. competent financial.supervision. The country 
as a whole is demanding with great vigor every possible relief from 
the burden of every unnecessary public expenditure. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, minority groups of one kind or another and orkaniza- 
tions, sometimes almost nation-wide in their ramifications, are making 


the most determined assaults upon the Public Treasury. Tinm advised 
by the Director of the Burenu of the Budget that careful computatian 
diseloses that there are bills pending that are seriously pressed for 
passage, met inelnding the bonus, which would increase the expenditures 
of the Federal Government for next year by about 83,600,000, 000. 

í WXPENDITURES WOULD BE DOUBLED 


This would mean that, outside of the Post Office Department, which is 
practically self-sustaining, the present rate of expenditure woultl be 
more than doubled. Bach one of these items taken by itself is not 
large, aud its supporters argue that certainly the Government can 
afford to make this small additional payment. But taken in the aggre- 
gate, they make the stupendous sum 1 have mentioned, und their 
assumption by the Government would mean nothing less than financial 
disaster to the Nation. The law of service must be applied to this 
situation. Our country is very rich, but were its possessions increased 
many fold, it would not be warranted in paying out money except, for 
value vereived. Value received on the part of the Government js, esti- 
ma ted by a general consideration of all the attending conditions. At 
present our country dees not need a greater outlay of expenses, but a 
‘greater application of -constructive economy. 

The same state at mind’ is revealed again in the determined resistance 
which is made to the adoption of à sound method of taxation. The 
main argument ef the opposition enn all be reduced to the auůbposttton 
that the general public..can be relieved of taxation anden greater pro- 
qpertion of taxes laid on the rich. I shall not examine the: soundness of 
this proposal, the reeanomic injury whieh it wonld infliet, or its im- 
possibility as a working principle. I mention it as another exauple 
af an attempt to saminister to a supposed desire to avade the law of 
oserviee. It seems as ‘though the public is assumed to desire to have 
the advantages of a government without paying its part of the est of 
maintaining it. Besides being convinced that sueh,a result is -utterly 
impossible or accomplishment, Lam even more firmly of the belief that 
it: misrepresents the general attitude of the public mind. Moreover, the 
ssuceess ef the Government does not lie in awringing:all the revenue it 
can from the people, but in making their burden as light and fairly 
distributed as pesstble, consistent with the proper maintenance ot the 
neger mublie functions. The Government itself, in ertler to be guc- 
cessſul, and all of these connected with it, must put, all of their energy 
upon what they can do for the people, not en What they sean get, out 
wi them. 

IPART or COMMON -COUNTRY 

These are some of the ressors which reveal to us Why, in our domes- 
‘tic “ffairs, we must be possessed of accurate Information af the dotngs 
‘wal needs of others, im order that we may best serve ourselves by 
serving them through appropriate action. We are all a part of one 
‘common country. “Po be in a healthy and svecesstul condition eeo- 
nomteully meansva free interplay of competition in service, based upon 
‘thet mutunl fath in veach other which we term publie ‘confidence. 
Notwithstanding the disturbing character of recent revelations, not- 
withstanding the enormous pressure for the passage of legislation 
bieh would, greatly increase the cost of maintaining the Government 
of the United States, notwithstanding the failure of a majority of the 
Congress yp to the present time accurately to camprehend and expedi- 
.tiously to minister to the need of taxation reform, I believe that the 


requirements of econemy and reduced taxes will be met ina way not 


Anconsistent with the great resources of our country. 

While I have thought it, desirable to point out dangerous tendencies, 
I know that with. fo exceptions the management of our Government 
has been and is in honest and competent hands, that its finances are 
sound and well managed, and that the business interests of the Nation, 


including the owners, managers, and .employees, are representative, of 


honorable and patriotic motives, and that the present economice. condi- 
tion warrants a continuation of confidence and prosperity. Funda- 
mentally, America is sound. It has both the power and disposition 
to maintain itself in a healthy economic and moral condition. But it 
ean not do this by turning all its thought in on itself, or by making 
its, material prosperity its supreme choice. , Selfishness is only another 
name for suicide. A mation that is morally dead will soon be finan- 
cially dead. The progress of the world rests,on courage, honor, and 
faith. It America wishes to maintain its prosperity,.it must maintain 
Its ideals, 
NOT A .QUABRELSOME COUNTRY 


When we turn to aur foreign relations we see the working aut of the 
‘same Jaws. It there is one ideal of mational existence to which 
America has adhered more consistently than to any other, it has been 
that ot peace. MWuatever other faults may be charged to our country, 
it has bever been quarrelsome, “belligerent, or bent on military iag- 
-grandizement. After all, the mam support of peace is understanding. 
It is a matter of accurate information by one government and one 
people about other governments and other peoples. There is likewise 
involved the same law of service. 

It our country is to stand ‘for anything in the world, if it is to rep- 
resent any forward movement in human progress, these achievements 
will be measured in no small degree by what it is able to do for others, 
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Up to a little more than 25 years ago America gave almost its entire 
attention to self-development. In that it achieved an unequaled suc- 
cess. The service which it rendered to others was to a considerable 
degree one of example. It revealed the ability of the people to take 
charge of their own affairs. It demonstrated the soundness and 
strength of self-government under free institutions, while affording a 
refuge for the oppressed of other lands, The great influence which the 
mere existence of American institutions exercised upon the rest of the 
world would be difficult to overestimate. At the end of a long period 


of steady accomplishments of this nature came the war with Spain,- 


which left our country a world power with the world responsibilities, 
It is not too much to say that in meeting and bringing to a successful 
conclusion that conflict our country performed a world service, 


MANY GREAT CONSOLIDATIONS 


This was followed by a period of most remarkable industrial develop- 
ment. There were great consolidations of properties, enormous invest- 
ments of capital, and a stupendous increase of production, all accom- 
panied by a growth of population reaching many millions. This was 
our condition at the outbreak of the World War. For a long time we 
sought to avoid this conflict, on the assumption that it did not concern 
us, On that subject we were lacking in accurate information. We 
found, at last, that while it was also the grave concern of others, it 
did concern us intimately and perilously. We took our part in the war 
at length, in the defense of free institutions. We believe, while 
acknowledging that we were only one of the contributing elements, that 
our participation was a decisive factor. The result was a demonstra- 
tion of the strength of self-governing peoples and a victory for free 
institutions. Our action at this time was distinctly a world service. 
America made its sacrifice for what it believed was a cause of 
righteousness. 

The sacrifices made on these occasions, which resulted in a benefit 
to others, resulted likewise in a benefit to ourselves. Even the evil 
effects which always arise from war and its aftermath have only tem- 
pered, not obliterated, these results. A flow of material resources set 
in toward our country, which is still going on. The general standards 
of living were raised. In the resulting plenty many of the old hard- 
ships of existence were removed. Our country came into a position 
where it had greatly increased opportunity for world leadership. In 
moral power it took a higher rank. 

There can be little doubt that our presence at the treaty table soft- 
ened the terms and diminished the exactions of the victorious nations, 
where joint covenants of defensive alliance were in part substituted 
for the usual territorial transfers. Our country refused to adhere to 
the covenant of the League of Nations with a decisive rejection which 
I regard as final. Following this came a continuing effort to collect 
reparations, which the economic chaos of Germany after a time caused 
to be suspended, This resulted in the French seizure of the Ruhr, with 
allied conferences, plans, and discussions for renewing paymrent of 
reparations under some settled method of permanent adjustment. 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED 


Although indirectly interested by reason of our commerce, and more 
especially because of the debts due to us, in having a European settle- 
ment, our Government felt that the fundamental questions involved in 
all these discussions were the direct political concern of Rurope. Our 
policy relative to the debts due to us from European countries was 
well known, and we refused to submit them to these discussions. 
This never meant that America was not willing to lend its assistance 
to the solution of the European problem in any way that did not 
involve us in their purely political controversies whenever opportunity 
presented a plan that promised to be just and effective. But we 
realized that all effort was useless until all parties came to a state 
of mind where they saw the need to make concessions and accept 
friendly counsel. 

In December of the year 1922 our Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, set 
out the American proposal in an address which he delivered at New 
Haven. That proposal has now become historic. He recognized that 
settlement of the reparations question was probably impossible if ap- 
proached after the method of a political problem. It was not so much 
a question to be dealt with by public officers or diplomatic agencies, 
which must reflect to a very marked degree the political state of mind 
of the various countries, but was represented as one which could be 
solved by the application of pure business talent and experienced pri- 
vate enterprise, To such an effort of business men, unhampered by 
every unnecessary political consideration, Mr. Hughes expressed the 
belief that competent American citizens in private life would be ready 
to lend their assistance. This position was consistently maintained, 
Its correctness was finally demonstrated when Mr. Dawes, Mr. Young, 
and Mr. Robinson were invited by the Reparations Commission for that 
purpose and consented to serve. 


SOLUTION FOR THE REPARATIONS PROBLEM 


The finding of the experts, which is known as the Dawes report, has 
recently been made and published. It shows a great deal of research 
and investigation and a broad comprebension of the requirements of the 


situation, It has been favorably received by the Reparations Commis- 
sion. It is gratifying to understand that the Allies are looking upon 
it with full sympathy, and Germany has expressed a willingness to co- 
operate in the execution of the plan. There appears to be every reason 
to hope that the report offers a basis for a practical solution of the 
reparations problem, I trust that it may commend itself to all the 
European governments interested as a method by which, through mu- 
tual concessions, they can arrive at a stable adjustment of the intri- 
cate and vexatious problem of reparations and that such an outcome 
will provide for the restoration of Germany and the largest possible 
payments to the other countries. 

If this result is secured, the credit which will be due to the Secretary 
of State, Mr, Hughes, to President Harding, for adopting it and sup- 
porting it, and to the three Americans and their assistants, by whose 
wisdom and discretion it was formulated and rendered so acceptable, 
will be sufficient to warrant the lasting approbation of two contt- 
nents. A situation at once both intricate and difficult has been met in a 
most masterful way. Our countrymen are justified in looking at the 
result with great pride. Nothing of more Importance to Europe has 
occurred since the armistice. 

Part of the plan contemplates that a considerable loan should at 
once be made to Germany for immediate pressing needs, including the 
financing of a bank. I trust that private American capital win be 
willing to participate in advancing this loan. Sound business reasons 
exist why we should participate in the financing of works of peace in 
Europe, though we have repeatedly asserted that we were not in favor 
of advancing funds for any military purpose. It would benefit our 
trade and commerce, and we especially hope that it will provide a 
larger market for our agricultural production. It is notorious that 
foreign gold has been flowing into our country in great abundance. 
It is altogether probable that some of it can be used more to our 
financial advantage in Europe than it can be in the United States. 
Besides this, there is the humanitarian requirement, which carries such 
a strong appeal, and the knowledge that out of our abundance it is our 
duty to help where help will be used for meeting just requirements and 
the promotion of a peaceful purpose. We have determined to maintain, 
and can maintain, our own political independence, but our economic 
independence’ will be strengthened and increased when the economic 
stability of Europe is restored. 


BEGINNING OF ENDURING PEACE 


We hope, further, that such a condition will be the beginning of a 
secure and enduring peace. Certainly it would remove many of the 
present sources of (disagreement and misunderstanding among the 
European nations; When this adjustment is finally made and has had 
sufficient time of operation to become a settled European policy, it 
would lay the foundation for a further effort at disarmament in ac- 
cordance with the theory of the Washington conference. Although that 
gathering was able to limit capital battleships, it had to leave the 
question of submarines, aircraft, and land forces unsolved. The main 
reason for this was the unsettled and almost threatening condition that 
still existed in Europe. A final adjustment for the liquidation of repara- 
tions ought to be the beginning of a new era of peace and good will. 

In the event that such a condition develops, it becomes pertinent to 
examine what can be done by our own country, in cooperation with 
others, further to rid ourselves and the rest of the world of the menace 
and burden of competitive armaments and more effectively insure the 
settlement of differences between nations, not by a recourse to arms but 
by a recourse to reason; not by action leading to war but by action 
leading to justice. Our past experience should warn us not to be over- 
confident in the face of so many failures, but it also justifies the hopa 
that something may be done where already there has been some success, 
and at least we can demonstrate that we have done all that we can: 

As a result of American initiative there is already in existence The 
Hague Tribunal, which is equipped to function whereyer arbitration 
seems desirable, and based in part on that, and in part on the leagne, 
there is the International Court of Justice, which is already func- 
tioning. A proposal was sent to the last Senate by President Harding 
for our adherence to the coyenant establishing this court, which I 
submitted to the favorable consideration of the present Senate in 
my annual message, Other plans for a world court have been broached, 
but up to the present time this has seemed to me the most practical 
one. But these proposals for arbitration and courts are not put 
forward by those who are well informed with the idea that they could 
be relied upon as an adequate means for entirely preventing war. 
They are rather a method of securing adjustment of claims and 
differences, and for the enforcement of treaties, when the usual chan- 
nels of diplomatic negotiation fail to solve the difficulty. 


CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Proposals haye also been made for the codification of international 
law. Undoubtedly something might be accomplished in this direction, 
although a very large body of such law consists in undertaking to 
establish rules of warfare and determining the rights of neutrals. 
One of the difficulties to be encotintered would be the necessity of 
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securing the consent of all the nations, but no doubt the agreement 
of the major powers would go very far in producing that result. 

I do not claim to be able to announce any formula that will guar- 
antee the peace of the world. There are certain definite things, how- 
ever, that I belleve can be done, which certainly ought to be tried, 
that might relieve the people of the earth of much of the burden of 
military armaments and diminish the probabjlity of military operations, 
I believe that among these are frequent international conferences 
suited to particular needs. The Washington Conference did a great 
deal to restore harmony and good will among the nations. Another 
purpose of a conference is the further limitation of competitive arma- 
ments, Much remains to be accomplished in that direction. It 
would appear to be impractical to attempt action under present condi- 
tions, but with a certain and definite settlement of German reparations 
firmly established I should favor the calling of a similar conference to 
achieve such limitations of armaments and initiate plans for a codi- 
fication of international law, should preliminary inquiries disclose that 
such a proposal would meet with a sympathetic response. But the 
main hope of success lies in first securing a composed state of the 
publie mind in Europe. 

It is my firm belief that America is in a position to take the lead 
in this direction. It is undoubtedly too much to suppose that we hold 
very much of the affectionate regard of other nations. At the same 
time we do hold their respect. Our position is such that we are 
trusted and our business institutions and Government considered to be 
worthy of confidence, If there is disappointment in some directions 
that we do not enter alliances with them, it is more than overbalanced 
by the knowledge that there is no danger that we shall enter alliances 
against them. 

NOT SEBKING TERRITORY 


It must be known to every people that we are secking no acquisition 
of territory, and maintaining no military establishment with unfriendly 
and hostile intent. Like our political institutions, all of this is a 
powerful example throughout tne world, Very many of the nations 
have been the recipients of our favor, and have had the advantage 
of our help in some time of extremity. We have no traditional 
enemies. We have come to a position of great power and great re- 
sponsibility. 

Our first duty is to ourselves. American standards must be main- 
talned, American Institutions must be preserved. The freedom of the 
people politically, economically, intellectually, morally, and spiritually 
must continue to be advanced. This is not a matter of a day or a 
year. It may be of generations, it may be of an era. It is for us 
here and now to keep in the right direction, to remain constant to the 
right ideas. We need a faith that is broad enough to let the people 
make their own mistakes. Let them come unto knowledge and under- 
standing by their own experience. Little progress can be made by 
merely attempting to repress what is evil; our great hope lies in 
developing what is good. One newspaper is better than many criminal 
laws. One schoolmaster is better than a legion of bailiffs. One clergy- 
man is better than an army of banners. These are our guaranties 
of internal peace and progress. 


OUR STRENGTH IS MORAL POWER 


On what nations are at home depends what they will be abroad, If 
the spirit of freedom rules in their domestic affairs, it will rule in their 
foreign affairs. The world knows that we do not seek to rule by force 
of arms; our strength is in our moral power. We increase the desire 
for peace everywhere by being peaceful. We maintain a military force 
for our defense, but our offensive lies in the justice of our cause. We 
are against war because it is destructive. We are for peace because it 
is constructive. We seek concord with all nations through mutual 
understanding. We believe in treaties and covenants and international 
law as a permanent record for a reliable determination of action. All 
these are evidences of a right intention. But something more than 
these is required to maintain the peace of the world. 

In its final determination it must come from the heart of the people. 
Unless it abide there we can not build for it any artificial lodging place. 
If the- will of the world be evil, there is no artifice by which we can 
protect the nations from evil results. Governments can do much for 
the betterment of the world. They are the instruments through which 
humanity acts in international relations. Because they can not do 
everything they must not neglect to do what they can. But the final 
establishment of peace, the complete maintenance of good will toward 
men, will be found only in the righteousness of the people of the earth, 
Wars will cease when they will that they shall cease. Peace will reign 
when they will that it shall reign. . 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted 
compensation for veterans of the World War, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me that I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrs in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield for that purpose? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr, CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

5 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Edwards Keyes Shields 
Ashurst Ernst King Shipstead 
all Fernald ge Shortridge 
Bayard McCormick Simmons 
Brandegee Fess McKellar Smith 
k Fletcher cKinley Smoot 
Broussard Frazier n Spencer 
ruce George McNar Stanfield 
Bursum Gerry Mayfield Stephens 
Cameron Glass Neely Sterling 
Capper Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Caraway Harris Oddie Trammell 
Colt Harrison Overman Underwood 
Co: eflin Pepper Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson, Minn. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Raiston Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash, Robinson Willis 
Edge Kendrick Sheppard 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Nonntrs] and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] are absent, being engaged on official business. 

Mr. SPENCER. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] is necessarily absent, being engaged 
on business of the Senate, and therefore prevented from at- 
tending the session this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Alabama is entitled to the floor. , 

Mr. LODGE: Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 


setts. 

Mr. LODGE. I simply desire to submit a request for unani- 
mous consent. I ask unanimous consent that Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, the child labor constitutional amendment, so 
called, be taken up on the conclusion of the consideration of 
Senate Resolution 211, about which the Senate made a unanl- 
mous-consent agreement yesterday. I ask the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] if there will be any objection 
to entering into such an agreement? 

Mr, ROBINSON. Personally I would have no objection to 
such an arrangement, but I suggest to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, at the instance of Senators about me, that perhaps 
the arrangement had best be deferred for the present until 
some consultation may be had. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well; I shall not press it at this time, 
but will take it up later. I thank the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say in connection 
with the requests for unanimous consent to farm out time in 
the future that we are getting far afield. So far as I am con- 
cerned I shall consider it my duty to object to such proposals 
until we can get further along in the matter of disposing of 
appropriation bills that are piling up one on the other, with no 
opportunity for Senators in charge of those bills to get the 
floor, because with matters of immigration, the bonus, and so 
forth, the floor is occupied all the time, and it would seem now 
to be proposed to reach into the future and dispose of the 
time next week and the week after that. I shall object to that 
kind of a procedure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the able Senator from Wyoming 
that he should consider the political exigencies of his party, 
as the action just) now proposed indicates that it is a mere, 
political movement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, when the Great War 
ended, every man and woman in America wanted to do some- 
thing for the soldier who had defended our flag on the battle 
fields of France. It was a natural sentiment that would come 
from the breasts of a grateful people. Many expedients were 
offered, many proposals made, and among others it was con- 
ceived that a soldier could be paid with money for his sacri- 
fices. When the proposal was first made I was in a campaign 
for reelection to the Senate; and I announced to my con- 
stituency that if elected I would not vote for a bonus biil 
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Whe reason Why I made the statement was that I have always 
opposed a service pension, though I have voted for many pen- 
sions bills. 

I believe that when a soldier in the service of his country 
hes returned home suffering injuries contracted either on the 
battle field or in line of duty his country should take care of 
him, should make good the injury he has received in its service. 
More than that, I believe when a man has served his country 
on the line of battle he has a distinction that stands him apart 
from other citizens and that he is entitled to a recognition that 
other men may not claim. ‘Therefore I believe that when the 
man who has served his country on the battle line from disease 
or old age or other cause reaches the time of life when he ‘is 


not able to battle for a living and when help is needed his 


country should not allow him to be a charge.on the public, but 
a grateful country should, I believe, grant him a pension ‘to 
take care df him in his old age. But, on the other hand, I have 
never seen fhe reason why a man who had the privilege and 
the honor ef serving his country’s cause as asoldier, of defend 
ing ‘his flag on the front line, when he returned sound and 
well, in no way injured by his service, should accept or claim 
pecuniary compensation for the mere loss of time. If we ‘are 
going to establish the standard in this country that men shall 
only be expected to serve their Government when the pecuniary 
‘reward is satisfactory, there will be a lack of service all along 
the line. ' 

I see men sitting before me now who are serving at a very 
small salary compared to what men of their capacity earn in 
ordinary walks of life. I could call the roll here of the lawyers, 
‘the | doctors, or the uther professional men, und the business 
men of the Senate, and which one of them if he served him- 
-self instead of serving his country would not earn more than 
$7,500 a year? : 

More than, that, many of the men 1 face on the floor of ithe 
Nonate to-day came to the Senate to serve their country for 
$7,500 a year when the purchasing power of the dollar before 
the Great War was twice what it is toiday, so that Senators 
are serving their country to-day not for 87,500 a year but for 
83.750 n year, measured by ithe dollar of 4918 in its purchusing 
capacity. Senators do not ask for themselves that they shall 
be paid an adequate compensation to serve their country. They 
Jeul thut the greatest reward that they have for service is the 
monor of service itself, the privilege of service, and not that 
they are paid in dirty dollars. So it is through the whole line. 
When the World War came ion we had hundreds of patriotie 
‘citizens, men of great ability and capacity, Who abandoned their 
own business or their own remuneration and came here to serve 
oe. Government for 81 a-year; they contributed their service 
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Senators say they are going to puss an ‘adjusted compensa- 
ition bill“; that by paying these men a few hundred dollars 
they are going ‘to adjust“ their claims ‘against the Govern- 
ment. That is impossible. Men who offered their \all—life 
itself—in defense of home and can never ‘have ‘their 
claim ‘adjusted by the payment of dollars. I had on the -battle 
lines of France those who were near and dear to me, Who served 
their country for their country's sake and not for any man’s 
dirty dollars. I am not prepared to admit that ‘they may be 
compensated for their serviee by contributing to them at this 
time n few hundred dollars or an insurance ‘policy’ in lieu of 
that. I think we dishonor them when we make the offer. 
Should the time come when misfortune ‘overtakes them in their 
wld age and they are unable to serve themselves, I think it 
would be a credit to them to accept remuneration from their 
Government, but that would be for injuries suffered or for the 
high ‘privilege of having been soldiers and not as pay for hav- 
ing done their duty. 

Mr. President, when this bill-was originally presented to ‘the 
Senate I made the ‘first speech ‘that ‘was made against it; I 
cast one of the five votes that were first recorded ‘against it in 
this Chamber. That was not beeause of the charge the bill 


to make on the Publie Treasury; it was not ‘because | 


of the cost to the country, but it was because I believed that 
, the service of those men on the ‘field of Lattle could not be 
measured in dollars and cents; that we could not adgust“ 
their compensation. So this bill is a farce and ‘a fraud, in 
proposing to say that for a few hundred dollars we can ad- 
Just“ the sacrifices these men made for country’s sake on the 
battle lines of France and of other countries. 

But we may consider the proposed legislation from the other 
side; we may consider the equation from the standpoint as to 


whether or not it will be beneficial to the men themselves to 


add this great burden of indebtedness to the already heavy 
burden that the taxpayer of ‘America is carrying. 


Some may say that we will leyy taxes so that they will fall 
on the backs.of the rich, That is an easy assertion, but it never 
rings true. We can not levy a tax that falls alone on the backs 
of the rich. In the first place, the great wealth of this country 
has already gone into hiding; the great wealth of this country 
is already invested in nontaxable securities and it can not be 
reached to-day by taxation. We may be able to levy taxes on 
men who are moderately wealthy, but if we do,.as,a rule, those 
men have their money invested in great buildings, in real es- 
tate; they have it invested in industry; they have it invested 
in lines of development that make it perfectly easy for them 
to hand on down to the ultimate consumer any taxes that may 
be levied.on them. 

So long as human nature remains as it is, whether you, 
Mr. President, be that man or I be that man, the tax will be 
handed down aud driven away from us just as naturally as 
when a burning brand falls from a building and you strike it 
olf with your hand that it may not fall in your face, So in the 
ultimate decision of this question the taxes of the Government 
Will be paid by the men and women of America who toil for 
their daily bread; I do not mean to say entirely; there are ex- 
ceptions; but in the main the toilers of America carry on their 
backs the great burden of taxation. that is levied by che Con- 
gress of the United States. 

And who are the toilers of America and who will be the toil- 
ers. of America for the next 20 years? Not vou and I, Senators. 
Before many years the bell will ring, our time will be out, and 
we will pass off the stage. The men who will be the toilers of 
America for the next 20 years, the great toilers of America, 
the men who will carry the substance of this Nation on their 
backs will be the same soldiers who served their country on 
the first line of battle. Aud, more than that, in order to be 
sure that, they are going to carry it, so that there may be no 
mistake about putting the burden of this bonus on the men who 
fought our battles, it is proposed to adopt an insurance plan 
instead of a cash bonus, most of which will not have to be paid 
for 20 years. The average age of the soldiers who fought in 
the World War is 32 years, Twenty years from now they will 
be 52. To-day they stand in the very prime of life, in the period 
of their greatest earning capacity for themselves and their Na- 
tion, which is between the ages of 32 and 52. So, you very cun- 
ningly adjust your bill so that you will not carry this burden, 
but they, the soldiers of your, country, shall bear the burden for 
the 20 years to come. 

More than that, what these men want is a right to work 
A man who is not afraid to fight is not afraid to work. The 
courage, that caused a man to cross unflinchingly the top of the 
trench at the zero hour is the same courage that makes him 
a breadwinner aud a fighter on the industrial battle line for 
iis wife and his children and those who are near and dear 
to him. 

There may be exceptions, but these 4,000,000 men are the 
battling men of America. They are the men who in the next 
20 years will be fighting ‘their way onward and ‘upward in the 
financial ‘affairs of the ‘Nation. They are the men who will 
accumulate and pay the taxes, and ‘what they want primarily 
Is an opportunity to work, not to idle. 

You may read the political journals, you may read the elap- 
‘trap of political propaganda, and say that this country is 
stendily making progress toward geod times; but, if you are 
not blind, ‘you know it is not true. Any man who will look at 
conditions and read ‘the industrial Journals of this country 
‘knows that we have never come out of the dull days of the 
‘first year of the Harding administration, and that instead of 
moving onward we are slipping backward. There is no better 
test of industrial conditions in the world than the price of pig 
iron, ‘because pig iron is the one necessity of civilization, the 
one Necessity of life that you can postpone buying longer than 
any other. You must buy your bread dally, you must buy your 
clothes yearly, but you can put off buying your plowshare or 
\your ‘stove for a very long time, although in the end you have 
ito have it or civilization will not move on. So there 4s no bet- 
ter test than pig iron, and yet within the tast year the price 
of pig iron has diminished nearly a third. It has gone off 80 
n ton, and there is no indication of any recovery in the market. 

That is true of many other products. Lou do not hear the 
pig- iron masters, because there are hut few of them, complain- 
ing at the Halls of Congress.. There are not enough to make 
a noise; but, nevertheless, it is a fact. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How much was the price of pig‘iren above 
me pre-war level when it started to lose this $97 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was considerably above the pre-war 
level. I think the pre-war level in Pittsburgh, say, was ‘prob- 
ably about $20 a ton. When it started to lose the $9 it was 
somewhere near $30 a ton; but, of course, the Senator must 
remember that at the pre-war level it was measured in a 
dollar that had double the purchasing capacity, that the cost 
of labor in making the ton of pig iron was very much less, 
that the cost of all supplies was very much less, so that, 
measured in the dollar of to-day as compared with the dollar 
of yesterday, the day before the war, pig iron to-day is far 
lower in price than it was in pre-war times, 

Mr. SIMMONS. And how low would the Senator put farm 
prices to-day as compared with pre-war prices, upon the same 
basis of reasoning? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not say accurately, but there is 
no doubt the same condition applies. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Les; but if the proposition the Senator has 
made—that on account of the depreciation in the purchasing 
power of the dollar the difference is much greater—should be 
applied to present farm prices, how low would we get present 
farm prices? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say I have no doubt that they have 
diminished in the same degree; but as I have not the figure in 
my head I can not tell the Senator accurately. He is clearly 
right, however. What he says is only in line with what I am 
arguing, that the tendeney of this country is downward. We 
are facing a downward market all along’ the line in agricul- 
tural products, in manufacturing, and in everything else, and 
yet taxes are pyramiding. ‘Taxes are not coming down. Taxes 
are going up. 

Since the war taxes have doubled in State and Nation. Now 
it is claimed that we will benefit these soldiers by putting an- 
other burden of taxation on them. Of course, the doctors dis- 
agree as to how much this is going to cost. Some of the doc- 
tors say it will cost only two billion some hundred million 
dollars, and then the Treasury Department experts say it will 
cost $3,600,000,000, and the Treasury is probably right; but, 
whether it costs one or the other, to an already overburdened, 
overtaxed country you are adding, under this legislation, an 
enormous burden of taxation. 

What does that mean? It means that these very men who 
served their country on the first line must pay this bonus in the 
next 20 years; but it means more than that. It means that the 
tax on industry, the tax on farming, the tax on every gainful 
occupation, is so great that it will slow it down. If the soldier 
is seeking daily employment on the wage scale, he finds his 
job gone or the opportunity of obtaining one lessened. If he 
himself is in business, he finds his business slowed down and 
the opportunity for a gainful return taken away from him by 
the burden of taxation that is placed on his back by the repre- 
sentatives of his own Government under the claim that they are 
serving the soldier himself. 

Mr. President, I think we should understand clearly what 
our obligation to the Government is. Without government we 
would have anarchy. Without government we would not have 
business. Without government we would have no employment. 
Without government men could not earn their daily bread. 
That was illustrated even when a bad government fell in Rus- 
sia and chaos took its place. So that government is the great- 
est essential of civilization. Government is the first essential 
of home and happiness of the individual. Now, for govern- 
ment we must pay, as we pay for everything else that is worth 
having. I never yet have seen anything in this life that was 
worth getting that sooner or later you did not have to pay the 
price for, and government is on the same basis, and it is worth 
having. It is the whole basis of Christianity and civilization. 
Abandon your Government, and sooner or later you abandon all. 

What do you pay for this Government? You pay not only 
in taxes; that is the least you pay. You pay in loyalty to 
your flag; you pay in the duty you owe to your Government; 
you pay in service. 

Here is the contract that you made when you were born or 
when you became a naturalized citizen. Section 8 of Article I 
of the Constitution of the United States carries the bond—the 
bond of service—and that gives to Congress the power to raise 
and support armies, to provide and maintain a navy, to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union or to defend the country, and to provide for organiz- 
ing, arming, and disciplining the militia. 

There is the contract. There is the contract that every 
eitizen of this country is born under, no matter how old or 
how young, no matter whether man or woman. Under that 
contract of government the Congress, which is vested with 
the power, can command eyery living soul subject to the flag 
to respond for duty; and that is not a duty that can be 


measured in dollars and cents. It is a duty that can be 
measured only in patriotism to one’s country, and you are 
8 that service when you offer to pay for it in dirty 
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Mr, President, that is all I desire to say in reference to 
the direct issue, but there is another question involved to 
which I wish to address myself for just a few words. 

When this proposal first came before the Congress it was 
proposed that the veteran should be paid a dollar a day for 
each day he served during the war, with 25 cents added for 
foreign service. We have before us an invention that might be 
called, in the language of the street, an organized effort to 
“pass the buck” away from this generation and on to the 
generation that served on the battle line; in other words, to 
provide a life-insurance policy payable 20 years from now, 
except as to those few who die in the meantime, so that the 
policy -will mature after all we who stayed at home and 
slept in our own beds and ate by our firesides are dead and 
gone—or practically all of us—and only the soldier remains 
to pay.. That is the purpose of this bill. They have substi- 
tuted this for the payment in cash. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of a bonus and never have 
been, and I want it distinctly understood that I shall vote 
against any bonus bill, no matter what form it comes in, be- 
cause I am not going to reflect on the honor and glory of my 
son by voting for any payment in cash for patriotic service 
rendered. ` 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not the Senator think it is more 
of a reflection on his son to sustain those war profiteers in 
what they grafted during the war than it would be to tax 
them a little and turn a little over to the soldiers? ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; if that were true; but it is not 
true. I have said nothing about sustaining war profiteers. 
This has nothing to do with that proposition. The war profiteer 
was taxed during the war. If he was dishonestly a profiteer, 
he ought to have been sent to jail, and some of them ought to 
be in jail now. It is the fault of the party in power that they 
are not in jail to-day. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Still the Senator is in favor of letting 
him hold on to what he took during the war? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator had been attending to 
bis duties and had been here when I first addressed the Senate, 
he would have understood that I said that you could not put 
this tax on the war profiteer or men of that class, because he 
had already hidden himself behind nontaxable securities. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Nontaxable securities are only a small 
percentage of what he took in profits during the war. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I can not keep pace with 
my friend’s imagination. Nontaxable securities run into bil- 
lions, many billions, and of course I am trying to discuss this 
question from the standpoint of pure fact and not from the 
standpoint of imagination. 

Mr, BROOKHART and Mr. JONES of New Mexico addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, as I have only a limited time, I 
must ask my friends not to interrupt me. i 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator yield for me 
to just make a statement regarding the tax-exempt securities? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the Senator to make it in his 
own time, if it is a statement. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I just wanted to state that in 
1922 the total amount of tax-exempt securities held by over 
12,000 decedents whose estates made returns for that year 
were not sufficient to pay funeral expenses and the cost of 
administration of the estates. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That may have been true at that time, 
but nevertheless we have in State and Nation an enormous 
amount of tax-exempt securities that have been absorbed. 
That must be acknowledged by anyone who will look at the 
issue. There is no other country absorbing our tax-exempt 
securities. They are absorbed by American citizens. Nobody 
else can buy them, and the issue runs up into the billions of 
dollars. I can not recall it right now, but I think it is over 
$10,000,000,000 in State and Nation. A Senator near at hand 
tells me it is eleven billion. They have been absorbed by the 
American people. They are owned by the American people 
to-day, and the man of moderate means has not taken them. 
He is looking for a better interest rate. It is self-evident that 
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the great wealth of this country has absorbed them, and in 
absorbing them is not paying the taxes, or any part of them. 
What I want to discuss now is what is proposed by this 
bill, Although I am not in favor of any bonus bill, if a bonus 
Is to be paid; I believe in being honest about it. If you promise 
the soldier to pay him a bonus, pay him what a bonus means, 
which is cash, Lou can do it just as well as giving an insur- 
ance policy. In faet, it will on 
less, in the end, to pay this 
these long-time: insuranee poli 
less, and we can sell our 4 per cent bonds and pay it. It may 
jar the price of some of these tax-exempt- securities: in the 
market a little until the billion an 
that. is probably why the fathers of 
more bends to be issued, because it would jar 
securities, Nevertheless, we can pay 
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do not want any 
the price of their 
and the soldier 


provides for the payment of a cash bonus. 

What are you going to give the soldier under this bill 
which has been brought before us, this insurance bill? He is 
not to be given anything unless he lives; I mean, of course, 
to make the Recorp correct—of course Senators understand 
it—any man who served less than 110 days will get cash. It 
is cheaper for the Government to pay cash to the man who has 
a claim of only $50 than to give him a life insurance policy, 
and more convenient. So these short-time service men will be 
wiped out, and that is preferred. In other word, if, when the 
war was closing, in September, 1918, T joined the colors, you 
will pay me $1 a day in cash, but my friend Senator HARRISON, 
if he had joined the colors on the 6th day of April, 1917. 
when the bugle sounded the call for country, and served on 
the battlefields of France, will get no cash. He bared his 
breast on the front line; he offered his life as a sacrifice for 
his country, but he will be given no cash. He will be given 
a life insurance policy, out of which he may get something in 
20 years, if he can, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very much interested in what the Sen- 
ator is saying, and Lam wondering how many of the veterans: who 
will be paid the 850 im cash or less are ex-service men who went 
overseas, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think practically none of them. 

Mr. MeKHLLAR. Practically none? i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, it was for only 110 days, and 
probably the man who came in late did not go overseas. There: 
may have been one here and there. 

Mr. McKBLLAR.. I just wanted to bring that out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are the men who did not serve 
abroad. I am not saying that as a reflection on them: Prob- 
ably most of them would have been very glad to go abroad, but 
they did not; and under this bill the last shall be first and the 
first shall be last. That is the basis of the bill 

What are you doing for these men? I will assume that the 
report of the committee is correct. I have not worked out the 
figures: myself, but this is what the proponents of the bill say: 
The average age of the men who served is 32 years, and the 
average amount which will be paid them as adjusted! compensa 
tion is 8382. That is, excepting the man who gets the $50 in 
cash now, the average pay will be only $382. 

For that these men are asked to adjust their compensation 
and to sign a receipt in full. Of course; I do not think this 
country will be so unpatriotic in the years to come, if any of 
these soldiers need an old-age. pension; as not to respond and 
pay them pensions. Nevertheless, that is what this bill says. 
The bill says; Lou are to sign a final receipt and adjust your 
2 with the United States, and move on, for an average 
of * 

They say this bill meets with the approval of the soldier. 
T do not believe it. I do not believe that any soldier who under: 
stood what was in this bill ever gave His consent to its passage 
in this form. 

There is sometliing more. When vou get your insurance 
policy, what do you get? You get a policy which’ is payable 
to your wife when you die, if she is dependent on you, or to 
your children, if they are dependent on you and under 18 years 


| follows in part: 


of. age, or, if 


II do 
You ean not 


ither wife nor children, to your father or 
dependent on you, or te your estate. 
die and yeu want some cash, what de you get? 
anything for four years, or nearly four years, 
fer, although the bill says three years; it is not te take effect 
until next January, so it is pretty nearly four years; At the 
end of that time you can borrow on your certificate $87. You 
cam not borrow it from anybody or everybody, no; you can bor- 
row it only from a banker under this bill, and then under this: 
bill they very carefully protect you against the exaction of 
usurious interest by providing that the banker shall not. charge 
you move than 2 per cent in addition to the usual charge for 
commercial paper in the district as fixed by the Federal re- 
serve bank. In other words, if you come from my country in 
the Southland the rate of interest is fixed by the Federal re 
serye bank at Atlanta, and if they have fixed-a rate of interest 
at 5 per cent, which is sometimes done, then the banker can 
not charge you move tham 7 per cent when you borrow the 
money from him, and, of course, he will. charge you that amount. 
In other words, here is a certificate of a Government, an in- 
surance policy, as good as a Government bond, and .commercial 
paper which is; of course, more or less fluetuating, which is 
probably good, but about which there is some doubt, will bear 
an interest rate of 4 or 5 per cent at the bank, but they say, 
“ You can borrow on the Government bond at 6 or 7 per cent, 
Mr. Soldier.“ That is what they are giving to you under 
this bill Tour credit in the bank, with the Government of 
the United States behind you, is not as good as that of the 
holder of a piece of commercial: paper, and your’ interest rate 
will be higher. 

Then if you fail to pay that note when it comes due, this $87 
which you can borrow after waiting threé and a half years, 
what do they do? The banker can send it in to the Federal 
reserve bank and the Federal reserve bank will turn it over 
to the Veterans’ Bureau, and then the Veterans’ Bureau com- 
mences charging you 6 per cent compound interest on that loan. 
That is what would happen under the provisions of this bill, 
They would charge 6 per cent compound interest, and eat up 
your loan. When they are providing for your annuity under 
this bill the accumulations of this fund which you have with 
them to stay there for 20 years, they allow you only 4 per cent 
straigit interest—just 4 per cent straight interest—and yet if 
your loan is not paid, and it comes back te the Government, the 
Government is te charge you 6 per cent compound interest, 
and. compound interest will eat the life out of anything in the 
way of a loan.. Before the end of the period’ it will be double 
what straight interest would have been. Phis is a fine morsel! 
that this administration is handing to the soldier under the 
guike pf giving him a bonus: 

On pages 20 and 21 of the bill, section 601, Title VI, reads as 


If the veteran has died before making application under section 302, 
or if entitled to receive adjusted service pay, has died after making 
application but before he has recelyed payment under Title IV— 


which provides for the payment to veterans’ dependents. Now, 
of course; you understand that if the average man lives for 20 
years and does not borrow money on the certificate, but leaves 
it alone; at the end of 20 years he will get, in lieu of his com- 
pensation, $962. That is what the average man would get, but 
he has to sit Gown and leave it alone for 20 years and forget 
that he has it—forget for 20 years that there is any borus—if 
he wants to get it in that way. T have told you what will 
happen to you if you borrow on it. Now, let me tell you what 
will happen to those who die within a few years before making 
application. The certificate is limited if you die. You can 
not say to whom it shall go under the section I have just re- 
ferred to. You may bave your pal wiio‘served in the trenches 
with you, who is now sick or wounded, and you might want to 
give him the benefit of the certificate to help him out in case’ 
of your death. You can not do that. The only place the’ bene- 
fits from the certificate can go is te your widow, if you leuve a 
widow, or to your chidren if they are under 18 years of age, 
and if you have no widow or children, then to your father or 
mother, But that is not all. Let us see what the bill defines 
as “dependents.” Listen to this: 


Sec. 602. (a) No payment shall be made to any individual under 
this title unless at the time of the death of the veteran such individual 
depended upon him for support. 


Now, the House was a little more liberal than that. The 
House bill read: 
No payment shall be made to any individual under this title unless 


at the time of the death of the veteran such individual was dependent 
upon him for support. 
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But when the bill came to the Senate the Senate committee 
proposes to strike out the words was dependent” and insert 
the word “ depended,” ‘se it, will read 


unless such individual depended upon him for support. 


Now, what dees that mean? Let us see. 

Nou who are not lawyers may not draw the distinction be- 
tween “dependent” and “depended.” “Dependent” is a legal 
term. It means one who is entitled to your support. Your 
mother may be dependent upon you and you may never have 
given her a dollar. Somebody else may have supported her. 
However, she might secure a pension. Your, wife may be 
dependent upon you, but she may have supported herself by 
working. So when the bill says “depended upon him for 
support at the time of the death of the veteran,” it means that 
at the time of death you must have been paying money for 
that support. The courts have sustained that view. It is 
nothing new; it is nothing disputed. It has been decided in 
the courts that the word “ depended” means that at the time 
you died you were giving part of your earnings to your wife 
er your mother or your children, or whoever depended upon 
you for their support; and if you were not, notwithstanding 
the fact that you carry the insurance for 20 years, it would 
lapse and go back into the Treasury and nobody would get it, 

Now, is not that a fraud? Is there any man on the floor of 
the Senate—and I challenge contradiction: now—who will stand 
here and face these veterans and his country and say that 
this provision in the bill is mot a fraud on the very men it 
pretends to help, put there as a fraud and put there as a decep- 
tion, to pretend it is giving something under ‘the certificate 
when in the end it will rob them even of the promise to pay? 
That is the whole proposition. 

I am not for a bonus, and I have said so. Ihave said so in the 
open. I do not believe in paying for service rendered in that 
way. But I am not going to hide under a mock and a sham and 
a fraud and pretend te serve the soldiers of my country while at 
the same time robbing them ef what they think they are going to 
get. When the proposed amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Oosrand], to strike out all of the bill except the 
enacting clause and substitute a cash bonus for this sham and 
fraud and shame, is before the Senate I shall vote for it: If 
that amendment is adopted, of course I shall not vote for the 
bill as then amended, as I am opposed to any bonus. Iam not 
going to commit a fraud. Wu 

I hope that the Senate will net let the bill go through. I 
hope it will strike it from its files as it would strike a viper 
from its hand, that it will not dishonor the men who trust it, 
men who are not represented here, men who do not know. I 
am told that the veterans are wiring in asking Senators to 
pass the bill. The veterans do not know what is in the bim 
and will net know what is iu ft until it is enacted into law. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I hope for the honor of my country, 
for the loyalty due’ the men who ‘were loyal to us, that no such 
shame and fraud may be written on the statute books of my 
country. 

Mr. BRUCH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recoxp and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance a memorial just received from ex-service men, ; 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
[Telegram] 
New Yoru, April 22, 1924. 
Hon. WX. CABELL Broce, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Statement of Legion commander that 4,500,000 veterans ask for bonus 
and want bill passed as reported by Finance Cemmittee absolutely un- 
authorized. Legion has neglected all opportunities to poll its member- 
ship. Less than 15 per cent of veterans are members of Legion, Is 
sheer presumption, therefore, for Legion officials to claim to represent 
all ex-service men and women. Legion membership has fallen off every 
year since it undertook to compel Congress to enact bonus legislation. 
If Senate will act without thought of veteran vote solely for best inter- 
ests of veterans and of country, it will give its entire attention to 
legislation now sidetracked for disabled, Ex-Service Men's Anti-Bonus 
League claim as much right to represent veteran sentiment as Legion 
officials. Strongly resent idea expressed in debate yesterday that sery- 
ice to their country is to be placed on a wage basis. Consider as 
fundamentally dangerous to country organized effort of any group of 
citizens to compel payment by Government of alleged claim under threat 
of voting strength. : 

2/x-SeRvics Max's AnTI-Bonus Laacun. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, in my campaign in Ten- 
nessee two years ago for reelection to the Senate I announced to 


the people of my State that I would support a bonus bill. There 
was then a readjusted bill providing for five options before the 
Senate. It Was this bill that I had in my mind. In making the 
statement to my constituents that I favored a bonus I was sin- 
cere and in earnest, but I meant a real bonus, not a makeshift 
Uke the House bill I meant I would vote for that plan of 
payment which I believed they wanted. I meant I would vot 
for what I believed would do them the most good—a bill that 
would be fair and just alike to the soldiers and to the Govern- 
ment, Therefore I am in rather an awkward predicament, 
being confronted with the proposition of voting for a makeshift 
bonus bill such as comes over to us from the House and one 
that will do the soldiers very little good; Under these circum- 
stances I propose to vote for the substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Corztanp], the so-called cash-benus 
option plan, If that is defeated, I shall have to vote for the bill 
as it came from the House, thongh I regret that it is not a 
better one, and hereafter I will support amendments to the law 
providing for a fair readjustment of the soldiers’ pay. 

Mr. President, in reaching my conclusion about the benus, L 
tried in the first place to find out what is the right of the ques- 
tion. This is er should be always the first question to be deter- 
mined by any legislater: Are the soldiers who fought in France 
especially, and those who were willing to do so, justly entitled 
to a readjustment of their compensation? In my judgment they 
are. Why? Mr. President, the Government made no voluntary 
contract with those soldiers. In substance and effect the Gov- 
ernment reached out its hand and took those boys by the nape 
of the neck and said, “Come with me and fight for your coun- 
try,” and they eame. They had no voluntary contract about 
compensation. The Government said, “ We will pay you $30 a 
month and your keep, and out of that you must pay your 
dependents $15 a month and you must pay $6 additional for 
insurance,” reducing the net in probably 90 per cent of the caseg 
to $9 a month, or 30 cents a day. i 

What did the soldiers do for that 80 cents a day? They 
went into the camps of the country and took the risk that 
always follows the concentration of men. They took the risk 
of disease in the camp for 30 cents a day, They underwent 
training for 30 cents a day. Then 2,000,000 of them went across 
the ocean, across German submarine infested seas, and took 
that risk for 30 cents a day. There is not a Senator in this 
body who would voluntarily have assumed that risk fer thou- 
sands of dollars, perhaps, in those days ef the war; and yet 
there’ were 2,000,000 of our service men who assumed the 
risk for 30 cents a day from their Government. Who will say 
that 80 cents a day is just compensation for our soldiers dur- 
ing the war? I say it was not adequate. If it was not, then 
we ought to make it adequate. 


Mr, President 
y R. I decline to yield. I have not the time; 
otherwise I would do so gladly. 

For the 30 cents 9 day they assumed that risk and then all 
the other risks that are attendant upon such serviee. What did 
they lose? While they were getting the 80 cents a day, every 
man and almost every woman back home was making the 
largest wages in their history. Every corporation, bank, trust 
company, mercantile house, and industry was making the 
greatest profits not only In the history of this Republic but in 
the history of the world. Never in all of our history were 
greater profits made back home by those who. stayed at home. 
Skilled and unskilled laborers made all the way from five or 
six dollars a day for the latter as a minimum to as high as 
$50 a day for some of the more skilled labor. While these 
back home, taking no risks, were piling up enermous profits, 
the soldiers were required, involuntarily or voluntarily, as you 
please, to serve the Government at 80 cents a day. 

We have set some precedents here in the Congress. We took 
over our railroads. We conscripted our railroads, not in the 
same way that we conscripted our soldiers, but we made a con- 
tract with our railroads and agreed to pay them the highest pay 
that the railroads haye ever received in their history. This 
was done by voluntary contract, and not by involuntary con- 
tract, Yet as soon as the war was over here came the rail- 
roads back to Congress and said, “We want our pay read- 
justed.” Congress readjusted the pay of the railroads of the 
country and gave to them, in round numbers, in all something 
like $2,000,000,000 of readjusted pay. I am not criticizing the 
railroads. I am merely stating the facts. 

Then came the war profiteers, those who had made more 
money than they had ever made in their history before. It is 
claimed by some statisticians that there were 23,000 million- 
aires created by the war. Those profiteers immediately came 
back to the Congress and said, Although we have received 
the highest prices for our products in all history, although we 
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have asked and received these marvelous prices from you, we 
still want more, We want our pay readjusted.” 

The Government readjusted the pay of the war profiteers of 
the country and gave them in round numbers something like 
$700,000,000. ‘Then came the civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment, and they also were granted a bonus. From the very 
beginning of the war the Government has paid its civilian 
employees who remained at home and took no risks, something 
like $1,500 each as a bonus, and they are still being paid a 
bonus or its equivalent. I am not criticizing these acts. I 
am merely stating the facts. E 

Oh, Mr, President, when we come to think of what is right 
and just, why is it that we are willing to readjust in this 
bountiful manner the compensation of the railroads, of the 
war profiteers who furnished materials with which to prose- 
cute the war, and provide a bonus for the civilian employees 
of the Government, and reject only the soldiers of the country 
who made all the prosperity back home possible? What has 
the Congress against the soldier that it is willing to treat 
him in this shabby way, while treating other classes of its 
citizens so generously? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Tennessee to speak on the amendment has expired. He now 
has five minutes more in which to speak on the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall occupy five minutes more and then 
conclude. 

I say, Mr. President, as a matter of right, justice, and fair- 
ness to the soldiers who earned net but 30 cents a day while 
they were in the Army, they are entitled to a readjustment 
of their pay, a fair readjustment, not in the form of a paltry 
insurance policy running over 20 years on which they can not 
even borrow at the usurious rates of interest provided in the 
bill more than $87 in the next 4 years, but something substan- 
tial, something real, something that will be of some use to them 
now. For these reasons I am going to support the amendment 
providing for a cash option. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, while our Government has re- 
fused to pay our soldiers any adjusted compensation, it has 
furnished money to nearly all of our allies in sufficient sums 
to permit them to pay their soldiers a bonus. We furnished 
the money to Great Britain for that purpose, and Great Britain 
has already paid her soldiers who fought in the war a sum 
larger than that which we propose to pay our soldiers in the 
next four years under the plan proposed in the pending bill. 
France also out of funds which she borrowed from the United 
States has paid her soldiers a bonus. Italy has paid her 
soldiers a bonus, and Belgium also has paid her soldiers a 
bonus out of borrowings from the United States Government, 
and no one knows whether or not we shall ever get back even 
any part of the amounts loaned except in the case of Great 
Britain, which has already agreed to pay her debt to us. 
Think, Mr. President, of the situation of a great, rich Goyern- 
ment like ours which has furnished money with which to pay 
a bonus to the soldiers of foreign nations and has yet de- 
clined to pay a bonus to its own soldiers! It is not fair; it is 
not just, it is indefensible conduct, as it seems to me, on the 
part of our Government, not to pay the soldiers who so well 
and so patriotically and so successfully fought the greatest 
war of all ages and who I believe saved the civilization of the 
world. 

But it is said that the soldiers are commercializing their 
patriotism when they ask for adjusted compensation. Oh, Sen- 
ators, how can we accept an argument of that kind? Were the 
railroads commercializing their patriotism when they demanded 
and received $2,000,000,000 in readjusted pay? Were the war 
profiteers capitalizing their patriotism when they received $700,- 
000,000 in readjusted compensation from the Congress? Are the 
bondholders of the country commercializing their patriotism by 
collecting interest on war bonds? Are the civilian employees 
capitalizing their patriotism in asking and receiving a bonus? 
None of us think so; no one says so; but when the claims of the 
soldier, who received but 30 cents a day as his compensation, 
are presented Congress has been telling him steadily for four 
years—and though I say Congress“ I include the Congress 
and the President together, for the President yetoed the last 
adjusted compensation bill, and it is said that the President 
will veto this bill in whatever shape it may be passed“ Oh, no; 
you are commercializing your patriotism and we kick you out. 
We are not willing to pay you; you got 30 cents a day and you 
ought to be satisfied with that; it is not right to pay you any 
more, You will commercialize your patriotism if you receive 
a readjusted compensation.” 

Mr. President, I am in favor of real readjusted compensation 
for the World War veterans, because I honestly, conscientiously, 
and earnestly believe that they are entitled, not as a matter of 


gratuity but as a matter of right, to have their pay readjusted 
and their compensation increased; they are right under the 
precedents which we have already established in the Congress, 
and they are also right in the innate justice of their cause. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I have favored paid-up endow- 
ment insurance ever since the question of additional compensa- 
tion was first raised. The plan for insurance for all service 
men adopted at the opening of the Great War did not appeal to 
many of the veterans at its close. In fact, the great majority 
of them allowed their policies to lapse because they found it 
inconvenient to spare tlie money required for premium pay- 
ments. Most of them carry no life insurance at the present 
time; so that the granting of paid-up insurance, as proposed in 
the bill now under consideration, will supply these men with 
something that all should have. 

The bill provides that each policy shall be paid in full to the 
veteran 20 years from date of issue or to his dependents shortly 
following his death. It carries the privilege of borrowing upon 
security of the policy on terms that have been carefully worked 
out. It seems to me that these provisions will prove to be in 
the best interests of the beneficiaries and will be accepted by 
the ex-service men generally as being satisfactory. 

The measure will, to some extent at least, take the place of 
pension payments, which will certainly be expected and voted 
by the Congress if this bill does not pass. And once the doors 
are opened to. pensions, no one can estimate the amount that 
would be involved. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRAMMELL in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. First, I should like to ask the Senator what 
will become of the amount due the soldier under this endow- 
ment insurance policy at the end of 20 years if he is dead and 
has no dependents? Where will the proceeds of the policy then 
go? 
Mr. PHIPPS. The proceeds will go to ħis estate; that is my 
understanding from reading the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean that? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is my understanding of the bill. 

Mr: SIMMONS. Why, then, does the bill say that the amount 
shall be paid to his dependents? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It says that, but according to the context 
of the bill it will then go to the next in line, although they 
may not necessarily be dependents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill says “ dependents.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is true, but I believe it also covers his 
est The Senator will find the clause in the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then that is the Senator's idea? I merely 
wish to get his opinion. 

Mr. PHIPPS. ‘That is my understanding of the terms of the 
bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, I wish to ask the Senator another 
question, Does the Senator regard this endowment policy as 
being in the nature of a pension paid to the soldier? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; I do not at this time, 

Mr.. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to so state. 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; I do not take it as being a direct pension. 
It is a recognition of services, a so-called “ adjusted. compensa- 
tion,” but I think more properly called a “bonus.” I have 
always considered it a bonus. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I understood the Senator in the state- 
ment he made a few moments ago to indicate that it was in part 
at least to take the place of the soldier’s possible future claim 
for pension. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; I believe that Congress will eventually 
pay pensions to the ex-service men, and I think the amount 
that would otherwise be paid in pensions will be reduced, at 
least to that extent and perhaps to a greater extent, by the 
payments under the pending measure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, the Senator thinks that the soldier’s 
pension claim will be reduced to the extent of the umount that 
he may receive by virtue of the policy under the pending bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; at least by that amount. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that be true, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he is not treating this endowment policy as at least 
a partial payment of any pension that may hereafter be due 
the veterans? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I hope the Senator and J will both have an 
opportunity to deal with the question of pensions later. At 
the present time we are dealing with the question of so-called 
adjusted compensation or bonus, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I thought. I thought that 
this bill was for the purpose of adjusting the compensation of 
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the soldier; that it was in payment of something that the Gov- 
ernment owed him for services already rendered. Now to say 
that it shall be taken out of his pension or shall be regarded 
as a partial payment upon any claim that he may have here- 
after in the nature of a pension, it seems to me, is aside from 
the purpose of the measure, 


Mr, PHIPPS. I made no such statement: The Senator may 
make His statement in his own time. My time is very limited, 
of course; otherwise I should be glad to discuss the matter 
with him. 

Mr, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the former bill, which was 
passed by both Houses and met with the President's veto, did 
not have my support. The so-called compensation certificates 
for which it provided were a poor substitute for actual cash, 
and, in my opinion, they would have been traded off at heavy 
discounts on their face value, notwithstanding the fact, that 
they were not negotiable and were supposed to be so safe- 
guarded as to prevent the passing of title or ownership by 
assignment. Their owners would have found it so troublesome 
to borrow money on them that they would no doubt have pre- 
ferred to dispose of them outright, even if it meant selling them 
for fifty eents on the dollar. 

Last year a deficiency of revenue needed to meet current ex- 
penditures was expected, although happily the receipts proved 
to be much larger than had been estimated, while at the same 
time expenses were materially reduced: Thus the Treasury is 
now in much better condition to meet the requirements of the 
plan. before us, 

Mr. President, I have always been opposed to the payment of 
a, cash bonus, as it has been my belief that the awarding of 
paid-up insurance would be of much greater benefit to the 
recipients, Without regard to any possible effect which my, 
action may have on my personal political future, I shall be 
glad. to. vote for the bill in its present form. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in the short space of 15 
minutes it will be impossible to say ‘all the things I have in my 
herrt, 

We. listened yesterday to a remarkable speech made by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. He placed before us many 
unpleasant facts, He pictured the evils of overtaxation in 
America, He pointed out the carelessness exhibited by the 
appropriating bodies; but, more impressive than all the rest, 
was his picture of corruption in public office. The Senator 
from Idaho said that the country should have a period of con- 
trition and a determination to do better. 

I am sure: that every man in public life feels humiliated. 
because of what the investigations have brought out in this 


Capital during the winter, but in my Judgment the surgery must | 


be made complete. The inyestigations must go on until every 
dishonest act has been uncovered, and until every dishonest 


man in public life is removed and an honest man put in his 


place, 

I agree with the Senator from Idaho that we should dedicate 
ourselves to a better public life. I think, too, we may well 
give evidence of that determination to live a better public life 
by giving these young ex-seryice men the money which is 
their due. 

Both during the war and after the war we paid the great 
war profiteers. Thousands of new millionaires were created 
during this time. We have offended and wounded these young 
ex-service men by reason of our delay in doing for them a fair 
degree of justice when we have gone so far out of our way to 
do for the war profiteers. 

I think, to use the figure of speech of the Senator from 
Taaho, that we may well begin our work of repentance by giving 
to the ex-service men their due, and certainly we should not 
begin that work of repentance by robbing them of their money. 


T was much interested in what the Senator from Alabama 


IMr. Unperwoop] said this morning about the industrial condi- 
tions in our country, Giving these ex-service men what we owe 
them will change the situation very little, and depriving them 
of what is their due will not solve the problem at all. It is 
the failure of the Republican Party to assist in an eeonomic 
reconstruction on the other side of the ocean, to reopen the 
streams of trade and commerce, and to restore the business of 
our country; that fs the reason why we are having industrial 
depression. The thihg we are discussing to-day has no relation 
whatever to the industrial and commercial problems. 

In connection with this matter of the bonus, I have been booed 
and hissed by some of the rich in New York because of my 
attitude with 1 to it. I have been criticized by the public 
press. I think there was not a New York paper that did not 
on yesterday complain of me because of my attitude in 
ing this cash bonus provision. Be that as it may, I have already 
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explained to the Senate that I am a convert to the bonus. Most 
of us now say that we owe this money. When we owe a man 
money we do not say, “My good man, I owe you $20, but I 
can not trust you with this money. I will give you a life- 
insurance policy payable in 20 years.” We do not do that.. We 
pay the man the money; and if this really is an adjustment of 
compensation and not an effort on the part of the Government 
to dodge pensions which may later be called for, we will give 
each’ man the amount of money due him and let him decide 
for himself what he will do with the money. 

The idea of a bonus is not new or novel. It Is not a thing 
unknown to-day m the business world. There is not a bank 
in the city of New York but distributes every year to its em- 
ployees large sums of money by way of an annual bonus. 
Many buginess houses do the same thing: The various States 
have voted bonuses for the soldiers, and not one of them has 
undertaken to pay it in insurance, but every such bonus has 
been paid in cash. 

We have two bills before us. The pending bill, the bill pre- 
sented by the majority of the committee, provides for life 
insurance, It has been brought out in the discussion this 
morning that if an ex-seryice man wanted to borrow on this 
|insurance—proyvided he is entitled to the full amount; provided 
he served the maximum number of days which will be paid 
for under the terms of the bonus—at the end of the three years 
he can barrow 90 per cent of the face value of his policy. 
According to' the statement made by the Senator from Kansas’ 
| (Mr. Curtis] and given out to the press this morning the 
maximum loan that the man could receive after three years 
is $87—about $30 per annum. 

I am here to say that when the soldiers know exactly how 
they have been imposed upon there will be trouble: Just now 
a soldier called me to the door of the Senate Chamber and 
‘said’ he was a representative of a large group of ex-service 
men in this city. He came to congratulate me upon this ef- 
| fort to get a cash bonus and to say that the soldiers uni- 

yersally, so far as he knows, are in favor of it. 

My desk is covered with telegrams from every part of the 
country. Here is one from a post commander down in Okla- 
homa saying that the local service men are against the tomb- 
stone bill,“ and that they want a vote on a cash and loam 
option. 

Here is one from a leading ex-service man in Arkansas, 
John H. Stewart, saying: 


Notice by press dispatch you have introduced soldiers’ bonus bill 
with cash item. More power to you. Sentiment in Arkansas over- 
whelmingly in favor of cash option. 


I have here a letter from the Private Soldiers’ and Sailors!’ 
| Legion, signed by the national president, commending the 
stand of the minority in recommending a, cash bonus. 

Here is a petition signed by an endless number of soldiers 
from Albany, N. X., demanding that there should be a cash 
option, 

Let nobody in this Chamber fancy for a moment that the 
majority of the ex-service men are in favor of this aborted 
plan. I am here to say that the majority of the soldiers are 
‘in. favor of the cash option: 

When we consider this matter simply from the selfish stand- 
point, the greater economy of the cash plan, I do not see how 
anybody in this Chamber who: has at heart the interests of his 
country can for a moment favor the insurance plan. It is 
going to cost the Government from one to two billion dollars 
more than the cash plan. 

The immediate availability of the money is a matter not to 
be disregarded, It will help the ex-service man to establish 
himself, My friends in New York Who oppose a benus say, 
“Pay it in cash if it must be paid.” 

I am sorry, Mr. President, that I have to hurry along over 
this subject; because there are so many things that I should 
like to say. I should like to speak of the visit to me yester- 
day by a mother begging me that her son might be given. this 
money. I have here a letter from a mother down in Arkansas 
speaking about what could be done to save their farm and 
save them from disaster if this money should be made avail- 
able. 

We are hesitating here. Why? A poll of the Senate which I 
assisted in making a few weeks ago indicated that 70. men 


in this Chamber are in favor of a bonus, and almost every 


one So far as I could discover, was in favor of a cash bonus. 

Now, we are: hesitating to vote the cash bonus. Why? Be 

an the word has come to us that the White House will in- 
ere. 

. J am here to say for myself that so long as I am a Member 

of this body I shall not be diverted from my course by any sug- 
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gestion which comes to me regarding the wish of the Executive 
on a matter which is purely legislative. It is the business of 
this body to determine for itself whether to pass one kind of a 
bonus or another. I speak for myself alone when I say it would 
be an immoral act for me to yote for the insurance bill just be- 
cause of a possible veto on the part of the Executive. 

I suppose expediency would say, “ Drop everything else and 
pass the House bill.” The officers of the Legion, sick of the de- 
bate, are anxious to end the discussion. But I consider, as 1 
have said, that to yield to expediency would be a betrayal of 
trust on my part, in view of the promises which I have made 
in this matter. I can not vote against my convictions. I prefer 
to do what I conceive to be my duty. 

I know that the interests of the country demand that a cash 
bonus be paid, because it is more economical. The insurance 
plan means a new governmental department, with an army of 
employees and the chance of another Veterans’ Bureau scandal, 

The cash bonus is what the ex-service men want. I know that 
is what the mothers of the men want, So my own feeling is 
that we should give this money to the boys, that we should 
trust these soldiers and sailors; that we should let each in- 
dividual service man determine for himself what he shall do 
with his own money. 

So, Mr. President, I do hope that when the Members of the 
Senate come to vote they will not consider this matter in the 
light of political expediency, they will not consider any of the 
artificial objections raised in the discussion of the bill, but that 
they will consider it as a matter of justice to these men—these 
men who did for us what we could not do for ourselves; these 
men who feel that we owe them the money; these men who 
know that they are entitled to it. 

Let us be generous; let us be just; let us do our duty as 
Senators; and let us give each man the sum of money to which 
he is entitled, and let him determine in his own way as to how 
he shall spend it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, yesterday I called attention to 
what I considered the salient features of the measure under 
discussion; but I. was interested in what the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNpERWoop] said this morning. I have a prop- 
esition to make that I can not put in the form of a resolution 
or an amendment, but it is a proposition to the bondholders 
of this country. 

According to the statement of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop], and according to figures that L have on my 
desk, we have about $11,000,000,000 of tax-exempt bonds. The 
average interest on these bonds is about 4 per cent. 

We are groaning under a burden of taxation to meet the 
interest on the indebtedness incurred in saving this country. 
Since we have had so much to say about patriotism, and that 
these boys ought to have given their time willingly without 
compensation, I make this proposition to the holders of these 
$11,000,000,000 in bonds, that they remit for four years the 
interest on those bonds, in order to provide the money with 
which to adjust the compensation of the boys who made their 
bonds worth the paper they are written on. Mark you, it does 
not impair their capital, it does not jeopardize any of the value 
of the bonds, outside of the remittance for four years of the 
interest, but if they would remit the interest it would amount 
to $1,600,000,000 in four years. Get the point of that. To the 
bondholders who haye been circularizing the country with 
propaganda that we could not put another straw on the camel's 
back, the Government is paying $400,000,000 a year in the form 
of interest on tax-exempt bonds which were issued to prosecute 
the war. If they are the patriots they demand the soldiers 
shall be, let them remit just for four years the interest on this 
$11,000,000,000 of bonds, and it will pay the cash bonus with- 
out costing the Government a penny, without impairing the 
capital value of the bonds, and the balance of the 30-year life 
of the bonds they can then draw the interest, 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator is looking at me. 
ing to me to do that? 

Mr. SMITH. I am appealing to the bondholders. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMITH: Certainly I yield to my friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I was just reflecting, as I came in, and 
heard the remarks of the Senator, that those people who are 
opposed to a bonus say it is such a trifling sum that it will 
do the soldiers no good, but that it is such a great weight 
that it will break the rich. I want to know if the Senator can 
explain the logie of that. It will ruin the rich people if they 
have to pay it, but it will do the soldiers no good if they get it. 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly; and taking that very line of argu- 
ment, they can remit the interest on the $11,000,000,000 of 
bonds for only four years and pay the soldiers $1,600,000,000, 
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and then take up the pleasant task of collecting the interest 
for the remainder of the life of the bonds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that the Senator 
make his appeal to the bondholders in the Senate and see 
what their response will be. 

Mr. SMITH. I expect the papers this afternoon to carry 
the: reponse “ayé” of every bondholder in this body. Of 
course I do. They would not have the face to stand here and 
denounce a soldier who had stood in the mud, covered with 
vermin and shot at every day, for a dollar a day, while they 
were collecting 4 per cent interest on nontaxable bonds, whicb 
that boy saved. Of course I expect every one of them, before 
the sun goes down, to indicate that he is willing to remit the 
interest on these bonds, the pension on his patriotism, which 
he is collecting so religiously every. year, which amounts to 
$1,062,000,000 of a burden on the American people. Let us 
have a show-down on this question. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, It is for only four years? 

Mr. SMITH. For ouly four years, involving the $11,000,000,000 
tax-exempt bonds. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is just twice as long as the soldier 
had to stay in the trenches. 

Mr. SMITH. Only twice as long, and, mark you, that is only 
one-fourth of the time that this miserable subterfuge says he 
will not get anything at all. Let us have a show-down on 
patriotism and stop the caviling. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will start the show-down. 
T think I have an income of about $200 a year from Liberty 
bonds. I will remit mine for four years. 

Mr. SMITH. Good! That is No. 1. I am a good Methodist, 
and I have a good notion to call for mourners. Let them come 
up to the altar and stop this caviling about patriotism, collect- 
ing out of the American people a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest to the Senator that he will 
not be on speaking terms with a lot of Senators in this body if 
he continues that argument. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, there is not a man in this body, 
nor is there an American citizen, who does not see the logic of 
what I am saying. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Bruce] is looking at the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BRUCE. If I may interrupt the Senator a moment, I 
have one Liberty bond, on which I collect about $10 a year, and 
I will be very glad to remit that, because I think that is all to 
which an able bodied soldier is entitled. 

Mr. SMITH. That is two. No matter what the Senator’s 
sentiments are, the logic of the situation is enough to make 
every man hang his head in shame when it is urged that we 
must bond this Government with an intolerable burden of debt 
and then sit down complacently and collect a billion dollars, 
taken out of the soldiers themselves, when a remittance of the 
interest on the bonds for four years would pay the proposed 
cash bonus without costing the Government a penny or impair- 
ing the capital value of the bond itself. Where are the pa- 
triots who fill our press with their slithering nonsense about 
the Government being burdened, and that a patriot would not 
allow his vote to be cast for adjusted compensation to the boys, 
shell shocked, vermin ridden, in a foreign country, many of 
whom never came back; but he sits here and in a bombproof 
office issues his money, and then exacts an intolerable burden 
from the people whom those boys saved. 

I am asking no great sacrifice; simply four years of the 
remittance of the interest on the $11,000,000,000 of tax-exempt 
bonds. Now, let the papers send that propaganda abroad 
and see if we have patriots in this country in the bondholding 
class. Two have already indicated that they are willing to 
remit theirs; and it is significant that those bonds are small. 
Surely does the patriotism of the country remain in the poor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has hit on a very vital question. The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Bogan] yesterday told the Senate how much taxes the 
people have to pay, and he pointed out in what great distress 
the country finds itself in the matter of tax burdens at this 
time, and the tax burden is a great one. 

I think the suggestion of the Senator from South Carolina 
is very timely. If the country is in this distress, as was 
pointed out by the able Senator from Idaho, why should not 
these big bondholders remit for a period of at least four years 
the interest that is being pald on their bonds from year to year! 
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It would save to the Government- a billion and a half dollars, 
as the Senator from South Carolina has pointed out, and I 
submit that since the ex-service men have been denied adjusted 
compensation already for more than four years, and have re- 
ceiyed nothing practically, and these men have been drawing 
that money, the interest on the bonds, why would it not be a 
praiseworthy and patriotic thing for them to turn that money 
back into the Treasury? 

Haye we not- found the Government, under Republican rule, 
paying nearly $700,000,000 on questionable war contracts? 
Did we find the Government offering to pay the profiteers with 
insurance policies? Not at all. Did we find Mr. Mellon, in 
refunding taxes to himself to the extent of a few millions, we 
are told, asking the Government to give him an insurance 
policy? Not once. In the $300,000,000 that he has refunded 
to the big taxpayers of the country since he has been Secretary 
of the Treasury, have we found him sending insurance policies 
to them? No, Mr. President; he has sent the coin of the realm 
to them, every one of them—and who are they? They are men 
who stayed at home during the war, who charged the Govern- 
ment high prices for everything they sold to the Government. 
They made money out of the distress of their Government in 
time of war, and after the war is over he is refunding taxes to 
them and paying them in money. No insurance policy was 
offered to them. 

I submit that if it is right to pay money to the big profiteers 
in refunding taxes, it is right for the Government to pay money 
in the settlement of an obligation to the soldiers who saved 
just and fair basis. We are not giving him a bonus as just 
part of the war expense. It is settling with the soldier upon a 
just and fair basis. We are not giving him a bonus. As just 
men, representing the country for which he fought and for 
which he offered to die, we are saying, We did not pay you 
enough, You did not receive enough per day, and we are going 
to adjust this whole thing by paying you what you claim you 
are entitled to now and what we believe you are entitled to 
receive.” 

I heard the Senator from Idaho yesterday discussing the 
awful condition that we are in on account of high taxes. I 
regret to haye to call attention now to the fact that I have not 
heard a Republican on the other side condemn a Republican 
Congress. for paying $700,000,000 on questionable: war con- 
tracts. I have not heard one of them lift his voice in condemna- 
tion of taking off the profiteers in taxes $450,000,000 a year for 
the last three years, making $1,350,000,000. I have not heard 
their voices lifted condemning the taking off of $90,000,000 
from the big income-tax payers each year for the last three 
years during a Republican administration, amounting in the 
two instances to $1,640,000,000, and this, added to the $700,- 
000,000 paid on questionable war contracts, makes a total of 
$2,340,000,000. 

I have not heard them condemn the ship subsidy program of 
the Republican Party. A ship subsidy bill passed a Republican 
House, and you tried to pass it through the Senate, You had 
the votes to do it, and but for the Democrats who would not let 
you vote on it, it would have been passed; and what were you 
doing in that bill? 

You were giving to the Shipping Trust $2,800,000,000 in that 
deal.. You were bartering to them a fleet of merchant ships that 
cost the Government $3,000,000,000, and you were selling 
them to the Ship Trust for $200,000,000. You were giving 
back to the Ship Trust $50,000,000 a year in money, and in four 
years you would have given them back $200,000,000, and thus 
they would have had the whole purchase price returned, and 
the fleet. of merchant ships, costing $3,000,000,000, would have 
been gone. 

I do not hear able and eloquent Republicans talking about 
that, but when we come and ask for an honest settlement with 
the boys who dared to fight, and, if need be, to die for their 
country, you are telling us that they are commercializing their 
patriotism and that the country is hard up and needs every dol- 
lar it can get. 

The Government under Republican rule has failed utterly to 
discharge its duty to the soldier unless it pays the adjusted 
compensation in Government money. Senators tell us about 
how much taxes may be 20 years from now. What did the 
Kaiser say on the battle field of France? He said: “If we win 
this war I am going to demand of the United States $40,000,- 
000,000 indemnity.” But for those boys this country would be 
paying that indemnity now. They saved all of that money to 
the country, They saved the wealth of the profiteers who are 
e and earth now to defeat an adjusted compensa- 
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Mr. President, it is a shame that the party in power has 
offered such a miserable makeshift as it has in the insurance 
features of the pending bill. One boy wired here to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Corenanp] that they did not want any 


“tombstone plan.” Payment is being put off until the soldier 
is dead. I have just received a telegram from an ex-service 
man in my State saying they favor a cash bonus. I knew they 
did not support the miserable makeshift that the Republicans 
had brought in here. Senators, we ought to be honest with these 
boys. If there is one class of people under the sun with whom 
the Congress ought to deal honestly, it is with the men who 
offered to die for our country. I have not any patience with 
this kind of performance that would put him off, put him 
aside, and at the same time refund money by the millions 
through the Republican Secretary of the Treasury, and having 
these boys going around the country in distress. 

I want to say to the Senate that on yesterday, when the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] was speaking about the dis- 
tressful condition, I was reminded that during that very day 
I met a poor ex-service man in this city, out of a job and in 
distress, with a wife and a 5-months-old babe. I took $5 out 
of my own pocket and gave it to them to help them in their 
distress. That is an example of what is going on. 

These men who clip their coupons and sit back making their 
millions and having millions more refunded by Mr. Mellon do 
not know of the dire distress that haunts the homes of the 
struggling masses of America. Millions of people are in dis- 
tress, poverty stricken. A favored few under Republican rule 
are rising high in the financial world, making millions, and 
the dollar aristocracy of this administration is trampling upon 
the democracy of the human in the United States. I appeal 
for these boys. They are. entitled to be heard here. They 
spoke, and spoke effectively, for us all over yonder. God bless 
them; and I am in favor ef giving them a fair deal now at the 
hands of the Congress that called them to the colors. Let this 
Congress dare to do justice by them and pay them a cash ad- 
justed compensation. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, in my campaign in 1920 
I had two candidates against me in the primaries. During ` 
that campaign the matter of adjusted compensation was made 
an issue and all three of us were pledged to the payment of 
an adjusted compensation to the World War veterans. At 
that time there was some confusion and no one pretended to 
propose to compensate the boys on the basis of any particular 
plan. If I recall, soon thereafter we proposed to give him a 
fivefold option. Later, after I came here, I voted for an ad- 
justed compensation bill which carried four options. 

I have received a number of communications from my State. 
In order to show exactly the views that are taken by the 
leaders of the American Legion I desire to read one telegram. 
This is from the commander of the American Legion in Louisi- 
ana, ie national committeeman, and the adjutant. It reads 
as follows: 


| New ORLEANS, LA., April 22, 192}. 
Enwix Brovussarp, Washington, D. O.: 

Understand adjusted compensation bill being loaded with amend- 
ments to insure defeat. Please use your efforts to defeat amendments 
and proposed cash option in order that original bill might pass. 

LOUISIANA HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN LEGION, 
HERMANN Moyse, Commander, 

Gus BLANCHARD, National Committeeman, 
A. R. Cunistovicn, Adjutant, 

E. A. Groves, Commander New Orleans. 


I shall not take the time to read the other telegrams, but 
will ask unanimous consent that they may be inserted in the 
Record. They are all along similar lines. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


0 New ORLEANS, LA., April 19, 1924. 
Hon, Epwin S. BROUSSARD, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We understand that the adjusted compensation bill is now before 
you for consideration. You have known the Legion's attitude toward 
this bill for some time, and recently we completed a survey of a 
percentage of the ex-service men of this State, in which survey 85 
per cent of the expressions indicated a desire to see the present bill 
as reported by the committee enacted. This is bill with the insurance 
feature. We believe you have been made acquainted with this survey 
by our legislative committee. We are afraid that the proposed amend- 
ments are made, not for assistance to the legislation, but merely a 
delay in order to prevent passage. The bill as recently passed so 
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overwhelmingly by the House should be passed, and we earnestly 
request you, to use your best eferts to baye, it passed without the 
Amendments now being proposed. We appreciate yeur, past fine 
cooperation, í 
LOVLSMARA . DEPARTMENT, HEADQUARTERS, 
FERMANN Morse, Commander. 

Gus BLANCAND, Commitieemen. 
A. Ro CHRISTOVICH, Adjutant. 
E. A, Groves, Covmender New Orleans Post. 
\ f INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April i, 1924, 

Hon. E. S. BROUSBARD, 

Washington, D. C. 

Behalf 200,000 women. of American Leglon Auxiliary, I appeal to 
vou to pass adjusted compensation bill now before Senate as reported 
by Senate Finance Committee. Service man and women have awaited 

passage this just measure, and sincerely feel further delay is un- 
necessary. 
Mrs. HELEN A. BISHOP, 
National President American Legion Auwiliary. 


— 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 19, 292}, 
\ Senator Epwiy Brovssanp, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Please oppose any amendments from floor of Senate, Particularly 
oppose ensh option to the adjusted compensation bill, Support bill 

as reported by Senate Finance Committee 100 per cent. 

Mrs. Sur RN E. SMITH, 
President American Legion Aurt⁰⁰jc of Louisiana. 


Id DIANATOLIS, IND., April. 19, 1924, 
Hon, E. S. BROUSSARD, 
Washington, D. Q.: : 

The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-day. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country 
in its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincerely hope 
in their breasts that this bill wilt be enacted into Jaw to-day. For 

more than four years they have patiently awaited action. The bill 
averwhelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate Fluance 
Committee 18 in accordance with reselntions adopted at last two na- 
tional conventions of the American Legion; it meets approval of mem- 
bers of Legion. Question of immediate cash has not been before ex- 


Service men and women for two years. My dear Senator, in name of | 


ex-service men and women of our country we ask your support of bill 
as reported by Senate Finance Committee without amendment. Tour 
active support will receive sincere een of ex-seryice men and 
women of our country. 
Jonx R. Quine, 
National Commander the American Legion. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I have been informed by other Senators 
that they have received similar telegrams from their own 
States. Referring to the measure which they are so insistent 
be passed without any amendment, I read from page 12: 


The certificate shall be dated and all rights conferred under the 
provisions of this title sha take effect as of the first day of the 
month in which the application is filed, but in no case before January 
1, 1925. 


In other words, no. certificate will be issued before January 
1, 1925, and we are not told how much lenger it may take to 
issue them all after that date. Then I find that the certificates 
proposed are negotiable only two years thereafter; in other 
words, they can be taken to the bank and money borrowed on 
them. I find on page 13 of the bill this provision: 


Any national bank, or any bank or trust company incorporated 
under the laws of any State, Territory, possession, or the District of 
Columbia (hereinafter in this section called“ bank), Is authorized, 
after the expiration of two years from the date of the certificate, 
to loan to any veteran upon his promissory note, etc. 


In other words, the bill proposes that the veteran shall be 
unable to obtain any kind of a loan on his certificate until three 
years after the passage of the bill. 

It will be realized that eur great army was drafted and re- 
cruited from all classes of people. By classes I mean that the 
poor boy was taken, forced into the Army, with the boy belong- 
ing to the middle classes and the boy belonging to the wealthy 
or well-to-do classes. Now, if we come to devise some method of 
compensating those boys, it is perfectly natural that we ean not 
do it preperly under one plan. 

Those who are of independent means can well afford to take 
an endowment plan of insurance. Even those who belong to 
the moderately well-to-do class may do so. They are the enes 
who are in less need of any of the three classes to which I 


have referred; But what adjustment are we going to give to 
the boy who is now at home without any capital, without any 
assistance from anyone to start him in business, or, if he has 
started in business, who has dependents for whose care he 
must invest all of his present earnings? We are absolutely 
ignoring that elass in the endowment insurance plan. 

Therefore I wish to say that although I would like very 
much, if I believed that the various officials of the Legion rep- 
resented nearly all of the World War veterans, to comply with 
their request. But as a representative of the State of Louisi- 
ana I am not representing classes in Louisiana, and I ecan not 
wote for an adjusted compensation that is satisfactory to but 

or two of the three elasses and entirely ignore the third 
class, which is the most needy, Therefore, so far as I am con- 
cerned, even though that third class be only 10 per cent, I 
conceive it to be my duty ta register something in their favor 
in the bill, and for that reason, although I might be con- 
vinced that only 10 per cent of the very poor of the world vet- 
erans in my State would aceept a eash compensation, I would 
still feel bound to represent that portion of them. 

It is not compulsory or mandatory upon those who do not 
eare to have the cash payments to accept the cash. No one 
is trying to force them to do that. They may take the insur- 
anee certificate and still let those who are in need of cash 
have the cash. Therefore, much as I dislike not to comply 
with the request of the very eminent gentlemen who are at 
the head of the various associations of the Legion, I conceive 
it to be my duty to allow another option or alternative, to 
permit the boy who is in need of money to accept it, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that it has been demonstrated and 
not disputed that that particular plan, varying according to 


the number who would clect to accept one or the other, is 


capable, if every veteran accepts the cash bonus, of saving to 
the Government of the United States over a billion dollars in 
the adjustment proposed. 

I do not know what the President's attitude may be. I de 
not know what information these gentlemen have who say 
that. the adjusted compensation bill is being loaded with 
amendments to defeat it. The only amendment I have heard 
of is the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Corpmanp]}. I do not think there is anyone engaged here 
im trying te bring about the defeat of the adjusted compensa- 
tion bill. I shall east my vote for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York, and if that meets with the dis- 
apprebation of the Chief Executive and he vetoes it, I shall 
vote to pass it over his veto. If that is not successful, I think 
there are enough Members in beth Houses, after it has been 
demonstrated that we can not have a cash compensation bill, 
to introduce and enact into law such à bill as under the cir- 
cumstances will permit it to be approved by the Chief Hx- 
ecutive. 

The PRESIDDPNT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from. Lovisiana has expired. 

Mr. BRUCH. Mr. President, if any Senator who has not 
spoken desires to speak at this time I shall be glad to refrain 
from taking the floor. If not, there are a few suggestions that 
I wish to make in reply to remarks that have just emanated 
from several Senators. 

I mean no disrespect, but I can truly say that I have never 
in a grave debate heard more of what can justly be called ex- 
travagance than I have heard in this debate. When I was a 
bey in southern Virginia there was no theme more common in 
conversation than the pension system of the United States, and 
no system was eyer held up more strongly to reprobation than 
was that system on the hustings and at every fireside in the 
South. Indeed, one of the favorite themes of conversation in 
the Southern States was the iniquity and the oppression of the 
pension system, and, of course, much of that criticism was 
abundantly justified. Now, I find that the most extreme, the 
most vehement advocates of the soldiers’ bonus come frem the 
old Confederate States, with the exception of Virginia, God 
bless her! 

The real truth abont the compensation of the American sol- 
dier of the World War was that his yearly average pay was 
$1,287 a year, exclusive of the allowance that was made to his 
wife and his children. It is a further fact that most of the 
soldiers who went into the World War from the South were 
young farm tenants or hired men. The South is an agricul- 
tural region, only to a limited extent, and that but here and 
there, is it an industrial region. For years I was the owner 
of a plantation in southern Virginia and grew large crops of 
corn and tobacco: on it. This plantation T sold only a few days 
ago. There was not a single unassisted young tenant on it 
who during the World War, after the payment of all his ex- 
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penses, made more than $400 a year. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Smr1rH], who is especially friendly to the bonus, 
stated only a few days ago that the wages of a farm laborer 
In his State is about $1.10 a day. There are 313 working days 
in the year, and, on a basis of $1.10 a day, the annual income 
of one of these farm laborers would be only $344.30. There 
was a tenant on my plantation in the years 1917 and 1918, an 
honest, upright, active man, who afterwards became my man- 
ager. I wrote to him a few days ago and asked him to let me 
‘know what his net income as a tenant was from corn and 
tobacco and other sources of income during the years 1917 and 
1918. 

I will read his reply to the Senate for its edification, and for 

the purpose of counteracting some of the unfounded extrava- 
gance of statement to which I have referred. his man re- 
‘plied: 
! Your letter of 26th received. I feel safe to say that $369 a year is 
above the income any single tenant ever received in cash money in 
the year of 1917 and the year of 1918. I can only judge by myself. 
Of course, my brother and myself worked together, but after dividing 
our Income I say it did not amount to $369 for my share. I do not 
remember what I drew In cash those two years, but I am sure it was 
less than $369. 


Of course he had a house free of rent; he had fuel gathered 
from the property free of charge; he raised wheat and took it 
to the mill and had it converted into flour for himself and his 
family; he raised corn and took that also to the mill and had 
it converted into meal for himself and his family; he had a 
range for his pigs, and he raised poultry, too; but he had noth- 
ing in the way of maintenance that the World War soldier did 
not have in one form or another in addition to his pecuniary 
pay. 

Indeed, several things that the World War soldier was given 
free of cost the tenant on the plantation of which I speak 
had to pay for, such as clothing and medical attendance. More- 
over, there was no kind Government to insure the life of 
the tenant for him at the very lowest premium rates. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Maryland a question? 

Mr. BRUCE. I regret my time is so short that it is im- 
possible for me to answer the Senator from Arkansas. 

What I have stated is the real situation. At the very time 
that on my plantation L, G. Lipscomb, the man who wrote 
me that letter, was earning a net income of only $369 a year 
as a tenant, there were private soldiers from that same plan- 
tation in the World War who were receiving a pay amounting 
to $1,287 a year, Let any Senator here from the South, who 
comes from a region similar in character to that in which that 
plantation of mine is situated, deny what I say. Most of the 
young men who left southern tobacco or cotton plantations to 
go into the World War were never as well off in their lives 
in a material sense as they were during that war. 

Is the mere fact—and I come now to another form of ex- 
travagance in this debate—that a man is drafted, dons a uni- 
form, takes a rifle in his hands, and goes through military 
exercises in camp any reason why his country should entertain 
such an extraordinary degree of profound gratitude to him 
as to express it in the form of a pure gratuity? No. Even 
the American Legion in the beginning felt that what I am say- 
ing is unanswerable. When the proposition that it should lend 
its support to the bonus movement was first made to it the 
proposition was tabled by it. I am speaking now of the St. 
Louis caucus of 1919. Afterwards, at its Minneapolis conven- 
tion, it did not go any further than meekly to say that it could 
not be expected to suggest any legislation in its own selfish 
interest and that it left it to Congress to say whether the Con- 
gress would discharge the borius obligation or not. Then, later 
on, becoming bolder and bolder, when it found there were poli- 
ticians in both parties ready—indeed, only too eager—to play 
into its hands, it came out at its San Francisco convention and 
flatly demanded a bonus. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Maryland has expired, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, has my time on the bill also 
expired? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has five min- 
utes remaining in which to speak upon the bill. : 

Mr. BRUCE. ‘Then, yet later, becoming still bolder, it pro- 
ceeded to subject every antibonus soldier in the United States 
to a process of ruthless proscription, dissolving antibonus 
branches of the Legion which were opposed to the bonus and 
condemning in the most denunciatory terms every service man 
who had the manhood to lift his voice in protest against the 
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insult that was belng infilcted upon his military honor by the 
proffer of such a douceur, 

Only a day or so ago there was actually a suggestion made 
by certain members of the Legion that the sum of $60 which 
was paid as extra pay to every soldier at the conclusion of the 
World War should not be debited to the service man under this 
bill. The truth is that the Legion has largely become a po- 
litical machine and is being conducted to no little extent at 
present for purely selfish purposes. So true is this that it does 
not, perhaps, contain one-fifth of all the American soldiers who 
served in the World War. Thousands of soldiers who have 
become disgusted with its advocacy of the bonus have left it. 
They felt as did the young service man in Maryland who de- 
clared some time ago that the soldier who was the first to take 
up arms in the war is the last to take up the bonus. No 
greater truth was ever uttered. 

I was astonished to hear the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MocKernuarj] ask whether any of the soldiers who had been 
forced into service, as he expressed it, would have gone across 
the submarine-infested ocean for 30 cents a day if they could 
have helped it 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. : 

Mr. BRUCE. And he asked Senators in this Chamber 
whether any of them would have served in the war for 30 
cents a day. I answer him without a moment’s hesitation for 
5 Senator and I say that I would have served for 3 cents a 

N. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator do so? 

Mr. BRUCE. No; but only because my country thought that 
I did not have the degree of physical fitness to serve. How- 
ever, I am glad to say that I had two children, both sons, and 
that both of them volunteered at the very beginning of the 
war. One of them gave up a position that he had in con- 
nection with the American Embassy at Rome as soon as war 
was declared by us and came back home to serve as a soldier. 
When our ambassador pleaded with him not to resign the posi- 
tion, urging that some one would have to fill it, he said simply 
that he felt it to be his duty to resign and to volunteer as a 
soldier; and that he knew that, even if he did not feel that 
way, his father would. I would have considered him more or 
less discredited for the rest of his life if he had not come 
home and incurred all the hazards of war. 

Mr. President, I have said enough on this subject; I have 
said more than I really had any right to say; and I now yield 
to some other Senator. 

Mr, CARAWAY, Mr. President, I think the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland is more candid than others who are 
opposing the adjusted compensation measure. He boldly an- 
nounces that the soldiers were overpaid; that they were not 
worth $1 a day, and therefore they have no claim upon the 
Government or upon the gratitude of the country. I wish he 
would be consistent and offer an amendment that every soldier 
shall be required to return one-half of what was paid to him 
for following the flag. I should like to see how many Sen- 
ators in this Chamber would be courageous enough to fol- 
low him. 

I think the Senator honestly believes that the country con- 
ferred a great favor upon its young manhood by declaring a 
condition of war to exist between this country and the Im- 
perial Government of Germany and therefore giving the young 
men a chance to sacrifice time, opportunity, and eyen life in 
demonstrating the fact that the country is ungrateful, for that 
is what it means, 

It makes no difference to me, Mr. President, what a man 
may think with reference to the pay the soldier received and 
whether it was more profitable to follow the flag than to serve 
on the plantation in Virginia of the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. President, this is the third chapter in this miserable 
farce. It may be the last one. I do not know. I recall that 
when the adjusted compensation bill came into the Senate in 
1921, the then President of the United States, Mr. Harding, ap- 
pealed to the Senate to recommit the bill—not that it was not 


just, not that the parties had not promised it, not that he him- ` 


self was not in favor of it, but that the time was inopportune, 
Let the soldiers wait until the rich in the country have had 
thelr taxes reduced, until wealth has gorged itself at the 
public expense until it is satisfied, and then the soldier may 
knock at the door again and be more cordially received.” That 
was the effect of his statement. 

The measure came up again. I know that everybody under- 
stood—and the President's message is in the Recorp, so that 
if anybody has any question about it he can read it—that the | 
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President had never pretended to say to the Senate that he 
was not in favor of adjusted compensation, or that the country 
would not pay it, but that it was inopportune. It came here 
again, and was vetoed for a slightly different reason. The 
measure was introduced in both Houses at the commencement 
of this Congress, and finally we have the measure here pre- 
sented. } 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to make up my mind that 
J could keep my. self-respect and vote for this measure, but i 
shall try to preserve my self-respect by voting for some amend- 
ments to it. 

Here is the fact: We are told by Senators on the other side 
who, I presume, speak for the President — that he will veto the 
ill if it is presented with a cash option, and that he will sign 
dt if it is presented without it. Rerentiy the President sent a 
message to the Senate in which be described the encroachments 
o the Senute upon the Exectitive and pledged himself to respect 
the rights of the legislative branches of the Government. The 
President has no right to tell us in advance of iaction here that 
if we dare exercise our judgment as Senators that he will dis- 
approve our act. He has no right to ask Senators on the other 
side to sustain him in a veto before he shall make it. He has 
no wight to enter into a concert with Senators that if they will 
faree legislation to follow certain suggested ideas of his it will 
be signed, but if the Senate does not accept his views he pledges 
them in adyance to sustain his veto. 

I do not know, I do not care, Mr. President, what other 

Senators may do, I#hall act bew te any man in a cause where 
each bas to uct on his owu judgment, whether he be President 
or doorkeeper, in order to have him sign or veto a measure 
like this. I would, not let the President, if he were a President 
of my own party, tell me that I must aceept his views or the 
legislation will fail, I do mot ask to tell him what he sheuld 
do in reference to legislation pending, nor shall I aecept his 
commands. Mr, President, I feel that the time has come when 
we will have to assert our right to write legislation er yield it 
for all time and part with our self-respect. 
. Revently I heard Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
justify themselves on their chamge of front on the immigration 
bill because the Japanese ambassador had written a tactless 
note, and the country approved them for having courage enough 
to refuse to be driven, Those same Senators supinely bow to 
the Executive now because he says, If you write certain pro- 
wisions inte the legislation, I will disapprove it.” 

I do not know what has changed the front of the American 
Legian officials. I take it fer granted that the great majority 
of the organization does not know what the proposed legisla» 
tion is; and what.arguments were adduced to change the posi- 
tion of the natianal officers of the.Ameriean Legion here I have 
no right, possibly, to know. 

We speak about this bill being passed because the American 
Legion asks it. The telegrams that I bad were to vote for jit 
as it came from the House, without amendment, and yet it 
is full of amendments that were written into it in the Finance 
Committee in the Senate. Evidently the members of the 
Legion at home did not know that, because the telegrams 
from the States ask us to support it as it came from the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Arkansas has expired. ; 

Mr, CARAWAY. I believe I have flve minutes more, Mr. 


President. 
The Senator has five min- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
utes upon the bill. i 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is an amendment on this bill as to 
the origin of which I sheuld like to know what particular 
friend of the soldiers suggested it. It is possibly not so mate- 
rial. Certainly, if they shall live out the 20 years it has 
nothing to do with this legislation, but if they should die prior 
to that time it might become very material. 

Qn page 21, in line 18, Mr. President, originally the bill pro- 
vided that certain people who were dependents might receive 
certain benefits under the bill. That was the provision of the 
House bill. Same “real lover” af the seldier and his depend- 
ents changed that language and made it read “depended upon 
him for support.” Dverybody knows the difference between 
“was dependent” and “ depended upon him for support.” In 
other werds, seme real patriot changed this language so that 
after the soldier should have nursed this bond for 19 years, 
and should die, if somebody who was dependent upon him 
could not show that at the time of his death he was acinally 
contributing to his support this policy would lapse. 

Of course, I know that some real friend of justice put that 
little joker into this bill. Some soldier will carry the policy, 
nurse his grievance, and die at the end of 19 years, and those 


dependent upon him wil not receive ‘any benefit under it at all, 
because the langunge bas been changed so that it reads de- 
pended upon him for support.“ 

On, well, Mr. President, I think this amendment becomes im- 
portant only for this reason: At shows the spirit that actuates 
those back of this particular bill. 

I know mow, and everybody knows, that if the soldier 18 
not entitled to adjusted compensation we-ought to take the atti: 
tude of those who oppose it and say No.“ That is the only 
courageous and manly thing to do. If he is entitled to adjusted 
compensation, this Government onght not to pay him in à due- 
bill payable 20 years from date, if he should live so long. 

Where ds not anybody se feable- minded, even in the Senate, 
that: he believes that it is conferring any great benefit on some 
one to permit him to berrow money at 7 per cent. Why, any- 
body can do as well as that in any bank. Therefore we are 
bestowing nothing upon the soldier now, We are giving him a 
duebill that he may collect 20 years from date, if he shall live 
that Jong; or somebody may .collect it in his stead if he can 
show that at the time of the soldier’s death he was actually 
dependent upon him for support. > 

I take it for granted that chere is not a man, even the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, Who, if one had worked for him at $30 a 
month and demanded his money, would try to pay him with a 
duebill, due 20 years after date, or having done ft, I seriously 
doubt if he would have been able to ‘satisfy even his tenant 
with that proposition in payment for services rendered. 

I do not entertam the very great contempt for the galdiers 
that some here profess, I had tie good fortune when the war 
was going on to have seen some of it—oh, not on the ‘front 
lines. I waz about where a edlonel would linger, I presume, in 
u place of reasonable safety, 4, 5, or g miles out ot range.of the 
longest gun; but, anyway, from what I did see I entertain a 
very great respect for the soldiers who went to the front and 
Want to do partial justice, at least, to them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘fhe dime of the Senator 
from Arkansas has expfred. j 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President, the eloquent Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] and the able Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Bruce] have apparently sounded all the fepths and jshoals of 
available leaming and logie in the | preparation of their argu- 
A adjusted compensation for the veterans of the 

The basis of theidbjcctions.of the Senator from. Maryland are 
set forth m the following paragraph froma speech he made in 
this Chamber yesterday afternoon: | 
Never in the whole history ef the world was any body ‘of ‘soldiers 
maintained in such ‘a high degree of physical comfort as were our 
World War soldiers. Indeed, tuensands of them were maintalned in u 
far higher degree of physical comfort than they had ever been in ther 
own homes. The average ‘term of ‘service of ‘fhe American soldier dur 
ing ‘the World War was ouly one year. To many ‘of them the war 
was simply a valuable school ef instruction and an -egrecdble reercation 


Mr. President, if that is a sound premise, the Senator's con- 
@usion is irresistible. If his indicated position is tenable, the 
Senate shonld vote a bonus for the Kaiser for having started 
the war and having given the American soldiers an opportunity 
to enjoy a healthful and delightful vacation in.a pleasant en- 
yironment of bursting bombs, explotiing shells, asphyxlating 
gas, and liquid fire. If we accent the statement af the Sen- 
ator from Maryland as gospel, we should provide compensation, 
not for our own soldiers seat Tor enemies, who by their 


the American doughboys from the miserable 
monotony of a “calm, secure, inglorious IIfe.“ 5 

It was the boast of Napoleon fhat he could always defeat 
the arguments of the orators of the assembly by declaring the 
somewhat trite and perfectly obvious truth that two and two 
make foor.” The contention that our soldiers are entitled to no 
adjusted compensation on the ground that“ the war was simply 
a valuable school of instruction and an agreeable recreation 
field” calls for no further refutation than a repetition of the 
Napoleonic formula. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boras] opposes the compen- 
sation bill before us because its enactment into law means an 
additional expenditure of money by the Governmett, It is an 
astounding fact that in the opinian of many money is dearer 
in the year 1924 than humanity was in the year 1917. To 
some of those who are opposing this compensation legislution 
the American pocketbook is more sacred than the flesh and 
blood of an American hoy. 

‘During the war I attended a number of the sad and solemn 
ceremonies conducted in public places as expressions of grite- 
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ful appreciation to the bravest and best of the Nation’s man- 


hood who were about to go to war. I saw thousands of boys 
in the morning time of life, when every door in the world of 
infinite opportunity was open wide to, receive them, when 
every breeze was bringing them promises of future glory, lay 
their last hope and their last ambition upon the altar of their 
country and, with a spirit of consecration never before equaled, 
leave every treasure of heart and home behind them and enter 
the welter of war to fight, to suffer, and, if need be, to die in 
defense of their country. 

I saw thousands, of mothers, with ashen lips and breaking 
hearts and tear-stained cheeks, kissing these boys geod-by, and 
embracing them, as many believed and all feared, for the last 
time on this side of the grave. 

But neither mother nor boy in that critical, hour of the 
‘Nation's history protested, on the ground of cost, against the 
sacrifice then being made. No orator or statesman suggested a 
cessation of hostilities because of the waste of life required to 
win the war. 

And since the time these soldiers magnificentiy fought our 
battles and gloriously won our victory we have seen this Gov- 
ernment, whieh our heroes saved from Prussian control, adjust 
the compensation of the railroads, the Army contractors, and 
the profiteers to the extent of billions and billions of dollars, 
And, strange to relate, some of those who are now protesting 
most loudly against compensation for the boys who did the 
fighting were enthusiastically in favor of adjusting the com- 
pensation of every eorporation that made a demand the 
Government. We hear the bitter protests of opposition and 
the wailing cries of holy horror only when we seek to pay a 
pittance of what we have so long and so justly owed the sol- 
' diers who were drafted at a dollar a day and sent to the front, 
where 2,000,000 of them lived for many months in a hell such 
as Doré never painted and Dante never described. 

Eight months after the armistice was signed I followed the 
footsteps of the American boys who trod the wine press at 
Belleau Wood, Chateau-Thiery, along the River Somme, all 
over the Argonne Forest, at Verdun, at San Mihiel sector, and 
at Dead Man’s Hill. I saw the gruesome memorials of their 
struggle and their sacrifice, and I concluded then, and I be- 
lieve now, that all the money in the world eould not compen~ 
sate those boys for the tortures they endured in fighting to 
a successful conclusion a war that was more barbarous and 
deadly than any other ever recorded in the history of the 
world. 

I have received a number of written protests against ad- 
justed compensation. The most of them, and particularly the 
most vigorous of them,-have come from those who stayed at 
home and made money beyond the dreams of avarice during 
the war. Nearly all of these protests have reminded me of 
the following story: 

A horse, an ox, and an ass engaged in an argument as to 
which of the three had done the most to win the war. The 
horse said, “I plowed up the fields of the farmer, hauled to 
market the grain with which the soldiers were fed, and was 
ridden by the cavalryman into the very jaws of death. I did 
the most to win the war.” The ox next said, With a yoke on 
my neck I dragged to the millis the logs that were sawed into 
rember to build the cantonments; my skin was tarned into 
leather to make shoes for the soldiers ; and last of all, I gave my 
flesh to feed the soldiers on the fields of battle. I did the most 
to win the war.” Therenpon the ass said, Tou both look like 
‘pikers’ to me.” And with one accord the horse and the ox 
inquired, “ Who are you and what did you do?” And the long- 
eared creature replied, I am the ass that stayed at home and 
bought the Liberty bonds.” 

Very few of those who went to the World War, or who have 
ever gone to any war, have objected to the paying of adjusted 
compensation. My own experience impels me to believe that 

| ninety-nine out of every hundred who are against compensation 
| stayed at home and bought Liberty bonds. If they had been 
conscripted, they would have died from heart disease before 
reaching the place of mobilization. Those who did not fight 
ought at least to be brave enough and generous enough to pay 
out of their enormous profits a little to those who won the war. 

Mr. President, I purpose voting for the amendment providing 
a cash option for the soldiers, because personally I know that 
multitudes of them need money more than they need insurance 
policies. And I will not be swerved from my duty by any 
threat from the other side of the Chamber, either express or 
implied, to the effect that President Coolidge will veto any com- 
pensation bill that we pass providing immediate relief for the 
veterans. 

Let us discharge our duty and leave to the President the re- 
sponsibility of doing or disregarding his at his pleasure or 


i 


his peril. In taking this position I am doing no injustice to 
the soldiers, for if the President vetoes a just compensation 
bill we will elect a Democratic President next November who 
will approve such a measure. 

If the amendment proposing the cash option is defeated, then 
I shall yote for the House bill, in spite of the fact that it. 
does not provide the full measure of-relief to which the veter- , 
ans are entitled. Necessity impels me to pursue this eourse 
for the reason that the Republicans are in complete control 
of both the House and the Senate, and they are obviously de- 
termined to defeat any measure that provides compensation 
that would be satisfactory to the soldiers and their friends. 

Regardless of the fate of the pending legislation, I hope 
that all World War veterans will read the Recorp of the 
proceedings in this Chamber during the last three days and 
learn for themselves that a majority of the Democratic Mem- 
bers of the Senate have gallantly fought for them, while a 
majority on the other side of the aisle have just as stubbornly 
fought against them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agrees 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SMITH}. 

Mr, KING. Let it be reported, Mr. President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Elkins King arent 
Askurst Krust Ladd Shields 
Ball Fernald Lodge Shipstead 
Bayard Ferris McCormick Shortridge 
Borah Fess McKellar Simmons 
Brandegee Fletcher McKinley Smith 
Brookhart Frazier McLean Smoot 
p cerry, Mayfield 8 
Bruce Gerry Mayfi Stanfield 
n guss Neely 8 
Capper ng Norbeck Stephens 
2 Harris Vale *. 
e wanson 
land Harrison 8 Trammell 
mmins enlin Owen Underwood 
Curtis 11 be sal Wadsworth 
Dale ohnson, Minn, Phipps Walsh, Masa, 
Dial ones, N. Mex, man Walsh, Mont. 
Dill „ Wash. on Warren 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Robinson Willis 


The. PRESIDENT pro tempore, Eighty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments offered by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarrhl, which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 13, in line 22, strike out the 
words “ by mote than.” 

On page 13, in lines 23, 24, and 25, strike out the words “at 
the date of the loan for the discount of 90-day commercial 
paper under section 13 of the Federal reserve act.” 

On page 14, in line 2, after the word “located,” insert the 
following proviso: “: Provided, That the rate of discount by 
the Federal reserve bank on the promissory notes secured by 
adjusted-service certificates as provided In this section shall 
not exceed a rate of 2 per cent per annum.” z 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina has already spoken on the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. I have not spoken on my amendment. I simply 
offered it yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from South 
Carolina is recognized to speak for five minutes on the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. In explanation of the amendment, the bill as it 
now reads provides that the local bank or member bank—that 
is, any bank or trust company—may charge not in excess of 2 
per cent for the handling of this paper, so they are restricted 
in any event to 2 per cent. I propose to provide that if it is 
rediscounted at a regional bank—and I use the word “ regional” 
to differentiate it from the confusing term ordinarily used, 
“Federal reserve bank —the rate of rediscount on this paper 
shall not exceed 2 per cent, so that the net discount to the 
soldier would be 4 per cent. 

I restrict the regional bank to 2 per cent, because prime com- 
mercial paper, in which there is an element of risk, has aver- 
aged about 41 per cent, and the earnings of our banks have 
been far in excess of any 6 per cent that is necessary to pay 
dividends. In other words, all our regional banks have made 
a profit on the handling of prime commercial paper at 4 per cent, 
and by figuring it out I find that they could charge the soldier 
2 per cent and still make a profit that would go into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 


Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How can we prohibit a State 
bank from making a loan? } 

Mr. SMITH. I do not touch the proviso about the State 
banks at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But the paragraph to which the 
Senator offers his amendment starts out by saying “any na- 
tional bank or any bank or trust company incorporated under 
the laws of any State,” and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH. My amendment does not touch that. My amend- 
ment is the clause beginning in line 21, where it refers to the 
rate of interest charged. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It relates to the rate of interest 
charged by the loaning bank, and that refers to all the banks 
mentioned aboye. 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
bank from making the loan. 

Mr. SMITH, Oh, no; I do not touch that at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then may I ask the Senator 
another question? Is the Senator in doubt, if his provision is 
adopted, that the banks may not loan the money to the soldier? 
That is an important question, 

Mr. SMITH. My amendment does not affect the local bank 
or trust company or the national bank that handles it, be- 
cause if the Senator will read the clause he will see that it 
provides: 


The rate of interest charged upon the loan by the bank shall not 
exceed by more than 2 per cent per annum the rate charged at 
the date of the loan for the discount of 90-day commercial paper 
under section 13 of the Federal reserve act. j 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator is doing 
exactly what I have called to his attention. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. The point I am making is that they 
are going to discount the paper. I get the point the Senator 
makes, and possibly there should be an amendment covering 
that. I will perfect my amendment by providing where the 
paper is discounted at a regional bank, and so forth. 

I think I shall not change that wording and leave my proviso 
just as it is. It will accomplish the object that I have in 
view. It would then read: 


So that it prohibits the State 


The rate of interest charged upon the loan by the bank shall not 


exceed by more than 2 per cent per annum the rate charged 
at the date of the loan for the discount of 90-day commercial paper 
under section 13 of the Federal reserve act by the Federal bank 
of the Federal district in which the bank is located. 


I will just ask for a vote on the proviso, as follows: 


Provided, That the rate of discount by the Federal reserve bank on 
the promissory notes secured by adjusted-service certificates as pro- 


vided in this section shall not exceed a rate of 2 per cent per 
annum, 


The proviso is what I desire rather than any amendment of 
the preceding language. I am obliged to the Senator from 
Washington for calling my attention to it. It would mean that 
if the paper was rediscounted at a regional bank the rate of 
the rediscount would not exceed 2 per cent, so that the member 
Wank, if it were to accept the paper, could not exceed the rate 
of rediscount on this paper, and then the soldier could get it 
at 4 per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT. Does the Senator propose to compel the Fed- 
eral reserve bank to rediscount the paper? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; I do not propose to compel that at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from South Carolina has expired. The Secretary will state 
the amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina, 

The Reaping Crerk. On page 14, line 2, after the word 
located,“ insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the rate of discount for the Federal reserve bank 
on the promissory notes secured by adjusted-service certificates as 
provided in this section shall not exceed a rate of 2 per cent per 
annum. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. It is a very important provision. 

The yeas and pays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, BROUSSARD (when his name was called), I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses], who on this particular bill is paired with some other 
Senator, and I am therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 


> wish to have this announcement stand for the rest of the 
ay. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). On this legis- 
lation I am paired with the sénior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Warson]. However, on this particular amendment I under- 
stand that he wóuld vote as I am about to do, and I am 
therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Lenroor’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroor] is absent on account of iliness. 

Mr, SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BAYARD (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep]. He is absent to-day. I should have stated when I 
voted that under an understanding with him I am free to 
vote as I please on this legislation. I therefore allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the affirmative). 
under a complete misapprehension. 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
am afraid that I, too, have voted under a misapprehension. I 
shall not change my vote, but will withdraw it. 

The result was announced—years 38, nays 41, as follows: 


I voted 
I desire to change my 


YHDAS—38 
Adams Fletcher Mayfield Smith 
Ashurst Frazier Ne Stanley 
Borah - r No Stephens 
Brookha Harris Overman Trammell 
Broussard Harrison Ralston Underwood 
Caraway Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Johnson, Minn, Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex, Sheppard Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Shields 
Ferris MeKellar Shipstead 

NAYS—41 
Ball Edwards King Shortridga 
Bayard Elkins - add Smoot 
Brandegee Ernst Lodge Spencer 
Bruce Fernald McCormick Stanfield 
Cameron Fess McKinley Sterling 
Capper Glass McLean Wadsworth 
Colt Gooding McNary Warren 
Cummins dale Oddie Willis 
Curtis Howell Owen 
Dale Jones, Wash Pepper 
Edge y Phipps 

NOT VOTING—IT 

Bursum Johnson, Calif. Pittman Watson 
Couzens La Follette eed, Mo. Weller 
Gerry Lenroot Reed, Pa. 
Greene Moses Simmons 
Harreld Norbeck Swanson 


So Mr. Suirg's amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I move, on 
page 11, in lines 1 and 2, to strike out the words “ the expiration 
of nine months after the enactment of this act.” 

The purpose of the amendment, briefly stated, is as follows: 
By section 401 of the bill it is provided that when cash pay- 
ment to a veteran is less than $50 he shall be paid “not before 
the expiration of nine months after the enactment of this act,” 
That would mean that the payments under the act would prob- 
ably be made just at the beginning of the new administration 
next: March, whieh would be an inconvenient time. It is very 
doubtful if the proper machinery can be set up to make the 
payments at that time anyway. Furthermore, whatever finan- 
cial program it may be necessary to work out to make it effec- 
tive, this legislation should not be determined before the next 
administration is inaugurated. 

There is another reason why the date should be changed, and 
that is because it is very likely that there will be some agita- 
tion in the next election for a cash-option amendment to this 
bill. If so, when Congress meets in December next the question 
of amending the bill can be discussed and action taken in 
ample time before the pending bill shall finally go into effect. 
This change in date will give opportunity for the electorate 
next November to decide whether they desire to change the bill 
to make provision for cash payments, which is the real desire 
of most of the veterans. Therefore it seems to me that the date 
for making the cash payment and also the date of the certifi- 
cate of insurance should be fixed as of July 1 next. If this 
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amendment be adopted, I shall move in other parts of the bill 
to insert the date July 1 instead of January 1 next. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], in charge 
of the Dill, if he has any objection to the change which I have 
proposed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as I understand, it will be im- 
possible to collect the information in the Treasury in time for 
the purpose desired by the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
I therefore hope his amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that the question whieh the amendment 
suggests came up before the committee at the time we were dis- 
cussing the pending measure, and the officlals of the Navy and 
War Departments assured the committee that it would take the 
length of time provided in the bill to get the facts as to the 
time of service of the soldiers. It might seem to be com- 
paratively easy to separate the names of those soldiers who 
would be entitled to receive less than $50, but the department 
oficials will have to go through the files relative to all of the 
soldiers before they could collect the desired information, as 
they do not know just where the names may be. I hope the 
Senator from Massachusetts will not insist upon his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not un- 
derstand the position of the Senator from Kansas, My amend- 
ment seeks to extend the time for preparing the proper vouchers 
and for making the payments, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator’s amendment changes the date 
to July 1, 1925, I was speaking under a misapprehension, 

Mr: WALSH of Massachusetts, I thought I had stated that 
my amendment is to ehange the date to July 1, 1925. There- 
fore the reason for objecting to the amendment which was 
given by the Senator from Kansas is not applicable. 

Mr. CURTIS, I have no objection to extending the time to 
July 1, 1925. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The purpose of my amend- 
ment is to change the date to a longer period than nine months 
by inserting in lieu of the words proposed to be stricken out 
the words“ July 1, 1925,” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, Now, in order to correct the 
bill, and to make its language throughout conform to the 
amendment which has just been agreed to, I move the follow- 
ing amendments; On page 12, line 16, to strike out the word 
„January“ and to insert in lieu thereof the word “ July"; on 
page 13, line 4, to strike out the word “January” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the word “July”; and on page 13, line 
7, to strike ont the word “January” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ July.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the 
amendments, suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts are 


agreed to. 
Mr. CURTIS. On page 12, line 6, after the word “ amount,” 
I moye to insert the words “in dollars.” That is proposed to 
be done so as to save time and so that the accounting will 
have to be done in dollars instead of in cents, The change is 
recommended by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas. 
The amendment was agreed to, 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, first let me say that in 
all probability my opposition to this bill is known to be com- 
| prehensive and complete, but I do want to call the attention 
| of the Senate, and especially of the supporters of the bill, to 
| what in my mind is a very grave inconsistency. Perhaps the 
| Senator in charge of the bill will explain it. 
Section 202, which commences on page 3, consists of a list of 
| those persons who are excluded from the benefits of the bill. 
Among them are the soldiers of the Philippine Scouts and the 
soldiers of the Porto Rican regiment of infantry. I have never 
heard any explanation as to why those soldiers of the United 
eal that is what they were—are excluded from this 
The Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry has been a part of the 
| military forces of the United States for something like 20 years. 
| The men enlist voluntarily, take an oath of enlistment exactly 
| like that of the soldiers of the Regular Army; they are subject 
| to the Articles of War just as American regulars proper are 
| subject to them; they are subject to all the rules and discipline 
of the Army; and they may be sent to any point where the Army 
is sent. As a matter of fact, the Porto Rico Regiment of 
try was sent to the Panama Canal Zone immediately upon the 
| entrance of the United States into the war to guard the canal. 
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e exeludes those men from ‘participation in its alleged 
e 8. , 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the Senator sufe of that fact? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think 80. 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘The bill says: 


The term oversea service” means servica on shore in Europe or 
Asia, exclusive of China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. That is only a definition of the term 
“oversea service,” but I call the attention of the Senator to 
page 3, section 202, which provides: 


In computing the adjusted service credit no allowance shall be made 
to * * * any * * > Philippine Scout è member of 
the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry. 


Mr. CURTIS. Where does the Senator find that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 4, in subparagraph (e). 

I am eliminating the language which it is unnecessary to 
repeat in order to bring the point out which I wish to bring out 
Now, why are those soldiers of the United States left out of 
this bill? It is true they do not live in the United States and 
do not vote here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the Philippine Scouts or 
the Philippine Guard? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; not the Philippine Guard; I mean 
the Philippine Scouts, who are a part of the Army of the United 
States and have been a part of it ever since they were formed. 

Mr. SMOOT, But they never did any service in the war 
other than the service they performed in the Philippines. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Neither did the Regular Cavalry which 
spent the entire period of the war on the Rio Grande River; 
yet they are let in under this bill, The Philippine Scouts and 
the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry performed just as much 
service for the United States as the regulars who were left in 
this country patrolling the Mexican border. 

Mr. BROOKHART, There were 12 divisions of regulars that 
never went overseas at all. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Yet they are all included in the bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Every one of them is included. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Yes; every one of them. All of the 
soldiers of the United States who remained in the United States 
come under the terms of this bill, but the Philippine Scout is 
not under the terms of this Dill and is deliberately excluded. 
Why? f 

Mr. BROOKHART. I served to a limited extent with some 
of the Philippine Scouts and some of the Porto Rican soldiers, 
and they are entitled to come in under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why is the Porto Rican soldier left 
out? He is a soldier of the United States just as much as is 
the white soldier in the Regular Army, 

Mr, JONES of Washington, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not been able to hear 
very much of the debate on this bill because I have been en- 
gaged in committee work, but I can not understand why the 
members of the Regular Army should be included in this bill 
at all. I do not think they ought to be. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I did not draft the bill. I am merely 
pointing out an inconsistency, 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will press that question. I 
asked the Senator from Kansas the other day how he justified 
that, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think I can answer the Senator, al- 
though I am not a defender of this bill The soldier who en- 
listed in the Regular Army drew exactly that same pay, against 
which there is so much complaint, as the men who were 
and went through the same dangers and risks, and why should 
he not get the same benefit as the man who was in the National 
Army or the National Guard? 

i Mr. CURTIS. That is the answer that was made the other 


ay, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is perfectly true, but why does 
the bill leave out the Philippine Scouts and the Porto Rico regi- 
ment of infantry? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this bill, as the Senator knows, 
was prepared in the House, There was no showing made be- 
fore the committee and no evidence was before the committee 
as to the service of the Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I can understand that there was no 
showing made and no evidence presented In their behalf, 

Mr, CURTIS. Not a word was suggested, even by the War 
n or anyone else, with reference to their inclusion in 

e : 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. These men do not vote in the United 
States. They were soldiers, but no one appeared for them, 

Mr. President, I now wish to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In order to keep the record 
straight, the Chair will say that the Senator from New York 
has been speaking upon the amendment offered by his col- 
league from New York [Mr. Coreranp]. There is no other 
amendment pending. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it in order for me now to propose 
an amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York may offer an amendment, of course, and speak upon that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer an amendment, on page 4, lines 
6 and 7, to strike out the words “ Philippine Scout.” 

Mr, CURTIS. I will offer no objection to that amendment 
in order that it may be considered in conference. The con- 
ferees may make some inquiry with reference to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I regard it as a test of the fairness of 
the supporters of this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator intend to discuss the amend- 
ment? I should like to hear the amendment debated, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ODDI®. Mr. President, I thoroughly approve of what 
the Senator from New York has said. I am familiar with some 
of the conditions that surrounded the Philippine Scouts, and I 
know that a grave injustice has been done them. To show the 
attitude of the department toward them some of their officers 
have been kept in the Philippines for over 20 years, to the 
serious detriment of their health, when Regular Army officers 
are supposed to stay there for only two or three years on 
account of the climatic conditions, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I appreciate the sup- 
port of the Senator from Nevada, but the men to whom I refer 
are not the officers of the Philippine Scouts but the enlisted men 
in the Philippine Scouts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 
ee KING. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 

on 

M. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Are these native Filipinos who have enlisted in 
the Army of the United States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are. We have had them since 
1902, I think, and they are a part of the Regular Army of the 
United States. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, they were en- 
listed for a given period of time, and I presume their periods 
of enlistment had not expired during the World War, and that 
they were then in the Army under their enlistment as regular 
soldiers? g 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just as the other regulars. 

Mr. KING. They were not deprived of their occupátions— 
and that seems to be the basis of this bill—as the men who 
went from the United States and were in the Army of the 
United States were deprived of their occupations. I was won- 
dering, if that is the basis of the bill, how the Senator could 
ask that the Philippine Scouts should be entitled to compen- 
sation, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not understand the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. KING. If the basis of the bonus is that they were de- 
rived of their occupation—that is, of the opportunity to earn 
arge wages, which it is claimed were paid during the war 

then those soldiers were not deprived of that opportunity, for 
the reason that they had already enlisted and could not have 
returned to private life. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Many of these men enlisted in the 
Philippine Seouts during the war in the great hope of being 
sent to Europe. They were a most patriotic body of men. The 
desire of the Philippine Scouts to get into the war actively was 
well known in the War Department at that time; and, indeed, 
there were serious discussions carried on in the War Depart- 
ment at the time as to whether it would not be wise to use 
this excellent body of troops, thoroughly disciplined and 
trained. Finally, however, it was deemed wiser to keep them 
on garrison duty in the Philippines. Now they are left out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 


Mr, WALSH of Montana. Did I understand the Senator to 
Say that any body of regular soldiers were not availed of for 
actual service in the war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes; several Cavalry regiments 
were left in this country on the border. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On the border? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, The Philippine Scouts never were 
availed of? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. They stood ready for service 
like any other soldiers, however. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They were really organized in the 
e place as a defensive force for the Philippines, were they 
no 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was the original object of the 
organization. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And they never 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment; let me answer the 
question entirely. They are liable to service anywhere the 
Commander in Chief, the President, chooses to send them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the Commander in Chief 
never has chosen to send them out of the Philippines? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It so happened that he did not send 
them to France. : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He did not send them anywhere? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. At any time? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The original purpose, then; has 
been consistently adhered to, to keep them as a defensive force 
in the Philippines? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. That is true. Some troops were kept 
in some places, and some were sent to other places. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that, in view of that fact, one 
enlisting in the Philippine Scouts might reasonably expect that 
he would remain In the Philippines? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, sir; that is not true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am speaking about the practice. 
Of course he could have been sent anywhere by the Commander 
in Chief. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The men enlisted, especially during 
the war, in the fond hope that they would be sent to France. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Many of them indulged in that 
hope, I am sure, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And enlisted for that purpose. 

. WALSH of Montana. But the hope was not realized. 

. WADSWORTH. It was not. 

. WALSH of Montana, And they did not go. 

. WADSWORTH. Just as that hope was not realized by 
2,000,000 American soldiers who stayed in America. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; but if a man enlists in 
the Regular Army of this country, he can not indulge in any 
hope whatever that he is going to remain within continental 
United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He can indulge in any hope that he 
sees fit to indulge in. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes; but, I mean—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH, And some of them stayed in the United 
States, and they are to be benefited by the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but they were ordered into 
Mexico, were they not, in the punitive expedition, and in the 
Vera Cruz expedition? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not during the World War. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, no; I understand; but they 
were sent out of the United States—that is, the regular sol- 
diers enlisted in the United States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Back in 1918; yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is it not a fact, then, that there 
is a distinction between the two—namely, that the Philippine 
Seouts might reasonably expect that they were going to be 
kept within the bounds of the Philippines for defensive pur- 
poses, while the regular soldiers enlisting in the United States 
might reasonably expect to be sent anywhere that the Com- 
mander in Chief saw fit to send them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think that is scarcely a fair com- 
parison. Let me remind the Senator that the soldiers of the 
Coast Artillery of the Regular Army have no reason to expect 
that they will be sent outside of United States territory, and 
numbers of them were not, but they are beneficiaries under 
this bill. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chatr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from New York yield, and if so to 
whom? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Philippines when this body was organized, and 
i think I am right in saying that they have been a very valu- 
able and brave and well-organized body of men, of great im- 
portance for the defense of the islands, ever since. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I interrupt the Senator? They 
manned the Corregider fortifications during this war. 

Mr. LODGE, They were engaged in military duty during 
this war 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All the time. 

Mr. LODGE. And, of course, they were ready to go; and 
many a brave man was kept at home because there was duty 
he had to do. The grief of his life was that he could not go; 
and I can see no possible reason for cutting out these men, 
who are members of the Army of the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are cut out for some reason. 

Mr. BROOKHART and Mr. McCORMICK addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 1 
do not want my time to expire. My time is limited. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will not take more than a moment of 
the Senator's time. i 

The PRESIDING N The Senator 
minutes left. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There were 20 regular divisions organ- 
ized during the war. Bight of them only went into the war. 
Twelve of those divisions—a division means 27,000 men—re- 
mained in service, just the same as the Philippine Scouts did, 
throughout the war. I was training the Nineteenth Regular 
Division in marksmanship myself up to within three days of the 
armistice, and I know. 

Mr. MCCORMICK and Mr. FHSS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield, and to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr, McOORMICK. Mr. President, if I understood the dis- 
cussion as J entered the Chamber, it is contemplated to add 
other forces than those which were included in the bill as re- 
ported. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Philippine Scouts and the Porto 
Rican regiment of infantry. 

Mr. McCORMICK. What is to be done about the Marine 
Corps who were in Haiti and San Domingo in action at that 
time? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The entire Marine Corps, wherever it 
served, is included in this bill. 

SEVERAL Senators. How about the Coast Guard? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Coast Guard is included wherever 
it served. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Is not the theory of the bill to apply it only to 
citizens of the United States? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I do not know what the theory of 
this bill is. I haye wondered for a long time, 

Mr. FESS. Is it the practice, then, to pay a bonus or any- 
thing of this sort to one who is not a citizen of the country? 
All of our legislation in reference to Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands and Hawaii is under special acts, while legislation, 
such as Federal aid to the States, has always excluded the 
Philippine Islands, and also Porto Rico, and also Hawail. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if. the Senate believes 
that a technicality of that character should be raised against 
these soldiers of the United States, the Senate, of course, is the 
best judge of its own action. 

Mr, FESS. I think that is the theory upon which they are 
excluded. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But these organizations for more than 
20 years have been part of the Army of the United States, sub- 
ject to service anywhere, willing and ready to go to the front. 
We sent the Porto Rican regiment to Panama to guard the 
canal: during the war, and yet they are deliberately excluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, many of these men have lost 
their lives during the last 20 years in the service of the United 
States, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; they died of disease during this 
last war, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr, President, is it not true that many of the 
members of the Army who are included in this bill are aliens— 
that is, members of the Regular Army that was raised at the 
time? Z 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. My recollection is that an allen was 
not denied enlistment in the Army. He could not be drafted, 
but he was not denied the right to enlist voluntarily in the 
United States Army. 

Mr, LODGE. He had that right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We had several aliens in the Army, 
and they are included under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, at one time I had com- 
mand of 2,000 aliens serving in the Army of the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer that amendment, and will fol- 
low it with an appropriate amendment for the Porto Rican 
Regiment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can not myself conceive how 
any fair-minded man can vote against the amendment offered 
by the Senator frem New York. Personally I have no knowl- 
edge on this subject except what has been stated in debate, 
because, like some other Senators, I have been compelled to be 
in attendance upon committees and have to get my information 
here upon the floor after 12 o'clock; but, Mr. President, I do 
not care whether these men were citizens or aliens. If they 
served the same as citizens, they ought to have the same rights 
as citizens. If we are going to adjust the compensation of one 
soldier or give him a pension, and exclude another one who was 
in the same service and subject to the same commands merely 
‘because he is not a citizen of the United States, then we are 
doing something that can not be defended upon any ground of 
justice. 

If this bill is framed for the purpose of excluding part of the 
soldiers on a technical ground like that, it ought before it is 
passed to be put in such shape that no such exclusion will take 
place. To my mind, it is utterly unreasonable to say that be- 
cause these men are not citizens of the United States, or because 
they remained in the Philippine Islands and were not sent to 
France, therefore they should be excluded. 

We had to have soldiers in the Philippine Islands. It was 
necessary to have soldiers there during the war. It was neces- 
sary to have soldiers at a great many places where they did 
not come in contact with the enemy, because no man knew or 
could foresee what the contingencies might be, or how soon 
they might be called upon to fight where they were located. 

I can not myself see a single, solitary reason why these men 
are excluded from the benefits of this bill. If a Filipino has 
served the same as an American citizen, and performed the 
same patriotic duty, he ought to get the same pay; he ought 
to have the same pension; he ought to have the same treat- 
ment in every detail that every other soldier is given. If we 
exclude them, then, to be reasonable, we should exclude the 
American soldiers who did not go to France; and, as has been 
said, it was not their fault that they did not go. Most of 
them were anxious to go. It was not the Filipino's fault or 
the Porto Rican's fault that they were not sent over. Some 
of these Porto Ricans, I understand, lost their lives in service 
down at the Panama Canal. The enemy was not down at the 
Panama Canal, but it does not require an expert in war 
matters to understand that it was necessary during the war 
to maintain soldiers at the Panama Canal; and any com- 
manding officer who had neglected to do that would have been 
8 criticized and censured, and justly so, for a neglect 
of duty. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. The able Senator from Nebraska has (ver- 
looked a very practical consideration. On the question of 
principle there is no debate. On the question of expediency 
there is a very, very serious question. We want to practice 
all the economies we can. These fellows, a great majority of 
them, have no vote. If they do not get any bonus, they can not 
make any kick. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can hardly conceive that 
any Member of this body is going to vote to exclude these men 
because they are not voters. I do not believe that any one 
would do that, and I do not charge such a thing. There must 
have been some other reason for it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the EERO, from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. Those of us who believe 
in this kind of legislation, however others may think, are 
not moved by the fact that some of these men have votes. 
We are in. favor of it because of a principle that we think 
is involved. However erroneous we may be in our judgment, 
we believe we are right; and that principle will never. permit 
us to do one thing for one soldier and deny the same privilege 
to another. 

I now yield to the Senator from Kansas, 


the question of the service of these men had not been brought 
to the attention of the committee by anyone representing them, 
or by the department, and therefore the committee had not 
given that question consideration. So far as I am concerned, 
in charge of the bill, I am willing to accept the amendment so 
far as I can. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not have said anything had it not 
been for a remark the Senator made a while ago, that it should 
go to conference. I do not want this matter to go in as a mat- 
ter of form only. I want it to go in because we believe in it, 
and because we want it to stay, and I would expect the con- 
ferees to insist that it stay in. In my judgment, the House 
conferees will concede it at once. 

Mr. CURTIS. I merely made that statement so that those 
who have not information about it would understand that it 
should go to conference and be considered by the conferees. 
I had no idea of saying that it would go in merely as a matter 
of form. If I should be one of the conferees, I should obey 
the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the Senator from Kansas to 
understand that I have intimated that he would neglect his 
duty, but that remark would have been in the Rxconb uncon- 
tradicted, and other conferees might have assumed that the 
Senate put that in merely as a matter of form, expecting it 
to go out in conference. As far as I am concerned, I would 
be in favor of sending the bill back to conference if it came 
back with this stricken out, unless some good reason could be 
given, which I ean not conceive as possible. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, under the order entered limiting 
discussion upon the bill to 5 minutes and debate upon any 
amendment to 10 minutes, I shall be unable to enter upon a 
discussion of the bill or give my views in regard to its pro- 
visions or state my attitude generally upon the question of 
bonus or adjusted compensation. I have not shared the views 
of Senators who have advocated this measure as well as other 
bonus bills which have been brought before the Senate for 
consideration. 

I have no criticism of the position taken by the supporters 
of bonus legislation, but I have: felt and still feel that the 
reasons advanced are not sufficient to call for the large appro- 
priations which any bonus bill will require. 

In my opinion economic conditions pronounce legislation of 
this character not only unsound but unsafe. The Government 
is owing approximately $22,000,000,000 and the indebtedness of 
the States and their political subdivisions approximates 
$10,000,000,000. Corporate and private indebtedness added to 
these enormous sums bring the indebtedness of the people of 
the United States, including, of course, the Government and the 
States, to approximately $120,000,000,000. The interest upon 
the obligations of the National and State governments approxi- 
mates $1,500,000,000 annually. 

Notwithstanding the professions of economy of the party 
in power, the appropriations for the next fiscal year by the 
Federal Government will be between four and five Dillion 
dollars, and the expenses of the States and their political sub- 
divisions will be substantially $5,000,000,000. 

The total tax bill—State and Federal—in 1913 amounted to 
but $2,194,000,000. In 1919 the appropriations of the Federal, 
State, and municipal governments exceeded $8,000,000,000. 

Unfortunately, the spirit of retrenchment and reform has not 
taken possession of the local governments or of the National 
Government, and throughout our country the appropriations by 
States and counties and municipal subdivisions are increasing, 
and the Federal Government refuses to return to the ways of 
economy. Colossal debts press heavily upon the people, and 
thronghout the land the cries of distress, arising from the bur- 
dens of taxation, daily assail ears of public officials. But the 
cries are in vain, and appeals for relief are denied consideration. 
Political parties loudly proclaim fidelity to policies of reform 
and to comprehensive measures for the relief of the overbur- 
dened people, but platform pledges and party pronunciamentos 
are treated with derision and contempt. Congress is passing 
measures that will consume the enormous revenue collected from 
the people and create for the next fiscal year a deficit of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

The mounting burdens of taxation are not only the contribut- 
ing but, indeed, it may be said the proximate causes of many 
of the economic evils from which our country is suffering. In 
many sections of the country, particularly the agricultural sec- 
tions, the tax burdens are so heavy that the people are unable to 
meet them. There is not only unrest, but there is despair in 
many parts of the land. Instead of there being billions of dol- 
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lars annually for investment, for the construction of railroads 
and factories and plants, the amounts available for these im- 
pertant purposes. are dwindling, thus arresting the industrial 
progress and development of the Nation, Hxorbitant taxes pre- 
vent saving, and without sayings there can be no investment. 
And when there is no capital for investment, atrophy comes to 
the industrial and economic life of the State. 

There should be an insistent demand from the people for 
economy in every department of the Government. Instead of 
increasing the burdens there should be drastic reductions in 
taxation. Every dollar spent by the Federal Government and 
every obligation incurred is a direet lien upon all the people. 
It is: folly to say that any revenue system can be so adjusted as 
to place the burden solely upon the rich. Direct and indirect 
taxes will fall upon all the people. 

Those who are supporting bonus legislation must know that 
no plan has beeni projected to meet payments to be made to ex- 
service men that will not rest upon all the people of the land. 
It is easy to say that the profiteers will pay the billions to be 
distributed to ex-seryice men, The facts are that whatever 
sums may be appropriated for adjusted compensation will rest 
like an overhanging weight upon every home throughout the 
land. The four or five billions of dollars called for by the 
pending measure will, in part, be paid by the ex-service men 
themselves. Their fathers and mothers, their relatives and 
friends, they and their families will be called. upon to meet the 
demands that the bill before us calls for. The nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 which will be distributed at the end of 20 years will 
not be paid by a few individuals or corporations, but all of 
the people of the United States will have tribute laid upon 
them to discharge this. colossal sum. This bill will increase the 
burden of taxation and be an obstacle to prosperity and to tha 
economic and industrial development of our country. In my 
opinion the little gain derived by the ex-service men will be 
191 by the inevitable consequences attending the passage of this 

But, Mr. President, any effort to defeat its passage Is futile: 
I predict that those who are so zealous in its advoeacy, whether 
Legion men or Senators, will sooner or later learn that they 
have made a most serious mistake; that there has been no 
adyantage to the ex-service men and no political benefit to the 
protagonists of the bonus cause. Those who are unable to 
Support this legislation are not prompted by any selfish motives 
or a disregard of the fine and heroic service rendered by the 
soldiers and sailors who formed the mighty armies of this great 
Republic. Those who met the foes of our country upon sea and 
upon the battle fields of Europe will forever live in the hearts 
of the American people, and those who entered the military and 
naval service of our country in its hour of peril will be the 
recipients of the gratitude of the American people in this and 
in succeeding generations, 

I repeat many who are unable to support probonus legislation 
believe that such legislation will prove of no advantage to the 
ex-seryice men and may not find support. upon ethical or moral 
or sentimental ground. It has been urged during this debate 
that the philosophy of this bill is that those Americans who did 
not enter the military and naval service of the Government 
obtained large wages and made large profits and that those who 
did enter the Army and the Navy have been denied such oppor- 
tunities and should have their compensation adjusted—that is, 
increased, 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KING. I regret that in the limited time I can not 
yield. Mr. President, it appears that a large part of those 
who entered the military service of our country were agricul- 
turists and many had not engaged in any business activity. 
Many thousands were in the Regular Army and were en- 
listed in the Navy, and therefore were not free to engage in 
private enterprises, In other words, by their enlistment they 
were denied the opportunity to follow their professions or occu- 
pations and could not therefore derive profits such as persons 
not in the military service of the Government might obtain 
from their labor and business activities, The claim is made, 
however, that all ex-service men would have made profits, or 
obtained high wages, if they had remained at home, Of course, 
this position is untenable. As a matter of fact, available data 
demonstrate that even those who obtained high wages were 
at the close of the war no better off financially than they were 
when hostilities commenced. The increases in prices, the great 
inflation which occurred, deflated their profits and materially 
reduced the value, measured by commodity prices, of their 
earnings, 
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But assume, Mr. President, that the theory of adjusted com- 
pensation is to be the basis of legislation for the ex-service 
men, then I submit that a rational and a just policy demands 
a different measure from that under consideration, If the 
ex-service men are to receive compensation for their services 
to their country, if that which they did receive from the 
Government is to be supplemented by contributions. from the 
Federal Treasury in order that they may be put upon the same 
level as those individuals who were engaged in private activity 
during the war, then any bill that is passed should contain 
provisions to ascertain just what each ex-service man would 
have received had he not entered the military service of the 
Government and what his profits during the period of such 
service would have been. 

It is certain that many ex-service men would have remained 
in school or continued in employment which would have given 
them no great increase in wages, or certainly no profits. 
Others left important positions where they were receiving 
high wages, or they were engaged in business from which they 
were deriving annual incomes many times greater than the 
amounts paid them by the Government. 

But if adjusted compensation is the desideratum, then the 
theory of this bill is unsound and its results will not be just. 
But the fact is that the average earning in the factories during 
1917 and 1918 were less than $1,150, and the average wages 
in all the mining industries of the United States during the 
entire period of the war ranged between $1,000 and $1,280 per 
year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Utah, on the amendment, has expired. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will address myself to the bill. 
There has been much loose talk in regard to the enormous 
wages paid to the employees of the railroads, particularly 
under the administration of Mr. McAdoo. The fact is that the 
wages paid such employees have been increased twice since 
-Mr. McAdoo’s retirement from the control as Director General 
of the Railroads, When railroad wages were at the highest 
level during the war, they averaged less than $1,285 per annum. 
The wages of the farmers and those engaged in agriculture, as 
everybody knows, were much lower than the figures which I 
have just given. And I think the statement can not be chal- 
lenged that following the period of deflation after the war, 
the farmers of the United States were less prosperous and had 
less property, measured by the dollar standard, than immedi- 
ately prior to the war. 

In determining adjusted compensation many factors are 
to be taken into consideration, and I feel sure that a proper 
appraisal of the condition of.the American people after the 
war, and particularly in 1920 and 1921, will reveal that there 
had been no general gain by the great mass of the people, 
and that the high prices of labor during and immediately 
following the war brought no material advantage or tangible 
accretions to the workers and to the overwhelming majority 
of the business interests of our country. Of course, there 
were some profiteers whose conduct was reprehensible. There 
were many whose war profits were fictitious, resting often- 
times upon paper values. 

However, I am not defending, but, upon the contrary, I 
condemn all who did profit at the expense of their country. 
But Í am calling attention to these matters for the purpose of 
showing that the theory of adjusted compensation is one of 
the most difficult to sustain, or at least to apply, and that if 
it is applied, this bill, which pretends to provide adjusted com- 
pensation for ex-service men, is deceptive, not to say fraudu- 
lent. Certainly it is inequitable; it does not deal fairly with 
the ex-service men; it utterly fails to consider the factors 
involved in the equation and which must be considered in 
awarding to the ex-service men the advantages and benefits 
which would come to each respectively. If the ex-service men 
aire to be compensated, then their conditions prior to the war, 
the tangible losses which they sustained, the certain and direct 
benefits which they were deprived of and which they would 
have enjoyed had they remained at home, must be taken into 
account. However, I have not time to pursue this subject. 

Reference has been made to the cost to the Government under 
the terms of this bill. Mr. President, in my opinion the figures 
submitted are not only inaccurate but are misleading. Mr. 
Joseph S. McCoy, actuary of the Treasury, using the incomplete 
and, as I believe, wholly inaccurate figures as to the number 
of “man-days” of the ex-service men as the basis of his com- 
putations, estimated the cost as $8,631,047,691. These figures do 
not include the cost of administration for the 20 years of the 
life of the bill. If we may judge by the experiences of the 
various bureaus of the Government, it is certain that the cost 


of administration will be between ten and twenty millions of 
dollars annually. 

From computations which I have made and from information 
obtained from the War and Navy Departments, it is my opinion 
that the cost to the Government will be at least $5,000,000,000. 
The expenditures for the personnel pay of the Army for the 
fiscal years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 amounted to $2,671,145,- 
683, of which sum $273,635,844 was paid in the fiscal year 1920, 
so that the expenditures for the fiscal years 1917, 1918, and 1919, 
in round numbers, amounted to $2,400,000,000. 

The appropriations made specifically for the pay of enlisted 
men for the fiscal years 1917, 1918, and 1919 are as follows: 
Army appropriations for the fiscal year 1917, $51,027,315; for 
the fiscal year 1918, $638,875,227; for the fiscal year 1919, 
$1,131,655,509 ; total, $1,821,058,141. The expenditures for pay 
of enlisted men serving in the Navy for the fiscal year 1917 
were $34,830,430.76; for the fiscal year 1918, $135,058,341.67; 
for the fiscal year 1919, $247,595,722.09, making a total of 
$417,484,494.52. 

The expenditures for the pay of the enlisted men of the 
Marine Corps for the fiscal years 1917, 1918, and 1919 amounted 
to $48,931,613.06. 

The total of these appropriations amounts to $2,287,481,248.58., 

Eliminating the personal pay of enlisted men for all branches 
of the service for the fiscal year 1917, which ended June 30 of 
that year, amounting to $89,756,366, we will still have for the 
fiscal years 1918 and 1919 total pay for enlisted men for all 
branches of the service approximately $2,200,000,000. This does 
not include the bonus credit of $1 a day for service in the 
United States and $1.25 for overseas service, which the bill ac- 
cords to captains, lieutenants, and second lieutenants in the 
Army and the Marine Corps and to the various officers in the 
Navy, nor does it include bonus credits to various other classes 
of persons temporarily assigned to the military or naval service 
and who are allowed the benefits of the bonus under the terms 
of this bill. A conservative estimate of the amount to be added 
to the $2,200,000,000, above referred to, for the various classes 
just enumerated, will amount to at least $300,000,000. Upon 
the cash base of $2,200,000,000, the face value of the insurance 
certificates, at $496.62 per thousand, will be $4,428,000,000. Add 
to this sum the cash base to be allowed for the other classes 
above referred to and it is apparent that the face value of the 
insurance certificates to be issued under this bill, at the rate 
just stated, will approximate $5,000,000,000. 

It would be the part of wisdom if all the facts In regard to 
this measure were submitted to the people. When the ex- 
service men and the people of the United States become familiar 
with this bill, and when they realize the burdens which it places 
upon them and upon the ex-service men themselves, there will 
be, in my opinion, a revolt against it, which will increase in 
volume until those who have procured its passage will be filled 
with regret, if not dismay. And, Mr. President, the ex-service 
men, when they learn that no provision is made for a cash 
bonus, and that any material benefits to be derived from this 
bill are to be postponed for 20 years, will experience not alone 
disappointment but bitter resentment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Utah has expired. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, is the pending amendment 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will take 10 minutes on that amend- 
ment. Since the signing of the armistice on November 11, 
1918, I have been firmly convinced that the American people 
owed to the soldiers who served them in the greatest conflict 
of all the wars of history not only a debt of gratitude as ex- 
pressed in the sentiments in thelr hearts but that the Ameri- 
can people, acting through its Congress, should give them recog- 
nition in the way of adjusted compensation. It is well known 
throughout the land that the very flower of the young manhood 
of this country responded with patriotism and loyalty to the 
eall of their country; that they went forth and defended their 
country with honor, with Integrity, with courage, and with 
bravery. 

It is well known also to all who have given any thought or 
consideration to the question that the American soldier re- 
eeived much less for his hazardous occupation, if we may call 
it that, than those who were left at home to serve in private 
employment. The soldier received his pittance of $1 a day for 
service in the homeland and $1.25 a day for foreign service. 
After deducting the expense of insurance and other allow- 
ances a very large majority of the soldiers had only a few 
dollars a month left in the way of compensation. 

We should be fair with the soldier. We should try to adjust 
any sacrifices that were brought upon him by his Government 
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and his country. We should do this even though we had no 
other precedent upon which to base such policy than that of 
right and justice. 

We must remember, however, that the smoke of battle had 
scarcely cleared away before Congress began to make adjust- 
ments with all other kinds of interest on account of financial 
losses or sacrifices that were made during the war. We have 


made adjustments of that chkracter running into the millions 


and into the billions of dollars. 

When the Government took over the railroads of the country 
they did not draft the railroads with the understanding that 
they should receive only the earnings which they had made 
previous to the war, but they made a guaranty to the rall- 
roads of a certain income on the basis of their earnings during 
the three years immediately preceding the war. ‘Then, when 
the Government was ready to turn the railroads back to the 
private owners, it guaranteed a fixed income for a period of 
six months. That ran into the millions and millions of dol- 
lars. In different committees on which I have served eyer 
siice the war claims have arisen on account of losses that 
were alleged to have been experienced or suffered during the 
war. 

Congress has tried to adjust those losses, tried to be fair. with 
all other interests, and yet when it comes to the auestion of 
dealing with. the soldier, if seems that every possible character 
of plan has been adopted to try to avold giving him a reason 
able adjusted compensation for his services. 

Talking about the finances of the country, some say it would 
not be the patriotic thing to do to pay an adjusted compensa; 
tion, but would be a, reflection upon the patriotism of the sol- 
dier, and are begging the question in different ways, We have 
before us now a bill that proposes to give, the veteran an in- 
surance policy. The bill in my opinion is going to be very dis- 
appointing to at least 90 per cent of our ex-service men, Of 
course, some of their officers have wired here urging that the 
bill be supported as a matter of expediency; but whew the sol- 
der ascertains the real provisions of the bill and learns what 
he will receive under the guise of the so-called adjusted com- 
‘pensation to him, he is going to be disappointed: In my opin- 
jion many of them will say that they would have much pre- 
ferred that Congress; if it was: necessary to do so, should have 
allowed the subject to pass over until another session of Con- 
‘gress and then try to adjust the mutter us it should be and give 
‘them: proper compensation. 

I think they should have the privilege of a cash option as 
Well as the insurance: feature. I do not think that Congress 
Should merely give them an insurance policy and deprive them 
of the privilege ot taking a casli option such as' was embraced 
in previous measures before the Senate, one of which passed 
both Houses of Congress and was vetoed by the President, I 
am going to support the cash option feature’ because I think the 
‘soldiers want it, and I know they deserve it, In doing so I 
am acting as a friend of the soldier. I have endeavored ever 
since the armistice; so far as my vote and my influence were 
‘concerned, to bring about legislation which would give to the 
‘soldier a fair and reasonable adjusted compensation. If we 
only give him an insurance policy as contemplated by the pend- 
ing bill, in my opinion we have not treated him fairly and we 
have not treated him justly. We should adopt the cash pay- 
ment provision. 

It has been claimed by members of the committee that to 
haye adopted the policy of a cash option would not have in- 
volved the Government in any greater expense: that in fact 
it would have involved the Government in less expense. I 
know that many who are supporting the insurance idea are 
going to claim that it is a question of saving taxes, but the 
facts do not support their contention. The facts and the fig- 
ures cited by members of the committee reporting the bill are 
to the effect that if we had adopted a cash-option plan, to- 
gether with the insurance feature, allowing a choice as the 
soldier might prefer, that in the course of time it would entail 

much less expense upon the Government than the adoption 
of the insurance feature alone. So why should not Congress 
80 to adopt a plan which would have met the wishes and 

the desires of the soldiers and at the same time would have 
conserved to an extent the finances of the country, and would 
have prevented taxation from being so large and extensive as 
it will be under the insurance plan alone? I do not see where 
there is anything to be gained by excluding the cash-option 
plan from the bill. Such policy would cost the Government 
no more than the insurance plan, and it would not necessitate 
any greater tax burden. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Florida has expired. The question is on the amendment offered. 
by the Senator from New York IMr. WADSWORTH]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to amend on page 4, in lines 8 
and 9, by striking out the words “ member of the Porto Rico | 
Regiment .of Infantry.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In order to make certain that the defi- | 
nition of overseas service“ shall be clear with respect to the 
service of the members of the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, 
I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re 
ported. 

The READING CLERK.: On page 2, after line 13, insert the 
following proviso: 

Prortiled, That in the case of a member of the Porto Rico Regiment 
of Infantry service in the Panama Canal Zone shall be eonsidered 
as Overseas: service, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Reavine CLERK. On page 27, line 4, after the period, 
insert a new sentence, to read, as follows: i 

For the administration of the provisions of this act the President 
may. except from the operation of subdivision (e) of section 24 of the 
national defense act as amended, or of any, act amendatory thereof, 
or supplemental thereto, not more than seven officers of the Army. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Kansas explain 
the purpose of the amendment? i 

Mr. CURTIS. It is only for this purpose: There are a few 
officers in the Judge Advocate General's’ office who have had 
the handling of this mutter and their term for the performance 
of duty away from their troops has about expired. If they 
are sent back to their troops now, new men would have to be 
put on the work, while if the amendment is agreed to the men 
who have handled the papers and made ont the reports will 
continue with the work. I do not care anything about it as far 
as I am personally concerned, but it is a suggestion of the 
department that these men, who are experienced with the work, 
could do it more quickly than new men, and therefore I have 
offered the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR.”’ The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, on April 21 T offered an 
amendment which was ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table. I now present that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has 
offered an amendment which will be reported. 

The Reavinc CLERK. On page 13, strike out Hne 9 and down 
through line 24 on page 18, and insert in lien thereof the fol 
lowing: 

Sec. 502. (a) The director is authorized, after the expiration of 
two years after the date of the certificate, to loan, for net more than 
the remainder of the 20-year endowment period and at a rate of interest 
not in excess of 44 per cent per annum, to any veteran, upen his 
promiasory note secured by hig adjusted-service certificate (with or 
without the consent of the beneficiary thereof), any amount not in 
excess of the loan basis (as defined in subdivision (g) of this section) 
of the certificate, A loan may be made to a veteran upon his adjusted- 
service certificate only in accordance with the provisions of this title. 

(b) The Postmaster General is hereby authorized and directed to 
instruct postmasters of the fist, second, and third classes to take 
applications of véterans for Government loans. 

(c) Applications for Government loans may be made at any post 
office. of a first, second, or third class. Such loans, secured by the 
adjusted-service certificate, shall be made by the director, under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by him. The director shall supply 
postmasters of the first, second, and third classes with blanks upon 
which veterans may make applications for Government loans, Such 
applications shall be in the form prescribed by the director and have 
attached thereto a form of promissory note to be executed by the 
veteran, and a receipt to be delivered to the veteran, which shall be 
signed by the postmaster receiving the application, and which shall 
acknowledge the receipt of the note and the certificate, and contain 
a description of each, The postmaster shall thereupon transmit to 
the director the application, note, and certificate, Upon the approval 
of the loan by the director, he shall transmit to the veteran a check 
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for the amount of the loan. The director.shall make such loans ont 
of any moneys in the .adjusted-service certificate fund created by 
section 505 of this act, 

(d) If the veteran ‘Tails to pay the principal and interest of the 
doan upon its matutitx, the director shall cancel the note, and shall 
restore the gertifleate to the veteran at any time prior to its maturity, 
upon receipt from him of an amaunt equal to the sum of (1) the 
amount of the unpaid prineipal and the unpaid interest on such loan 
to the date af maturity, plus (2) interest on such amounts from the 
date of maturity to the date of such receipt, at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum, compounded annually, 

(e) If.the veteran dails to redeem his ,eertificate before its maturity, 
ar before the death of the veteran, the director hall deduct from 
the face value of the .certificate (as determined in section 501) an 
amount equal to the sum of (1) the amount of the unpaid principal 
and the unpaid interest on the loan to the date of its maturity, plus 
(2) interest on such amounts from the date of the maturity at the 
loan to the date of maturity af the eertificate or of the i@eath of the 
veteran, at the rate of 44 per cemt per annum, compounded an- 
nually, and shall pay the remainder in accordance with the pro- 
visions of, section 501. 

(1) Tf, the vetarnn dies before the maturity of the neu. the di- 
rector shall caneel tue nate in respect thereof, aud shall (deduct from 
the face value or the certificate the amount of the loan aud interest 
thereon at 44 mer cent per annum to the date of the denth of the 
veteran, and shal] pay «the roma inder in mecordance with the pro- 
misions af ne tion DHAL } 

(a) Mhe dwan basis iof any certificate at any time shall, for the 
purpose ot this section, be an amount)which is mot in excess of either 
(1) 90 per ent df the reserve walne of the jcertificate on the last 
day Of the current ieertificate year, or (2) 80 per cent of the face 
value of the certificate. The reserve value of a certificate on the laat 
day of any certificate year shall we the Tull reserve required on such 
‘certificate, basetl on an annual level net premium for 20 years and 
calculated in necordance with the American ‘Experience Table of 
Mortality ant interest at 4 per ent iper annum, compounded an- 
nually. 

Page 20, Ane 11, trike out to baus!“ 


Mr. WALSH af achusetts. Mr. President, I Wwauld like 
to ask the Senator from Iowa. If his amendment would given 
beneficiary under the bill an opportunity to borrow any more 
money -than the. e af the reported bin would give? 

‘Mr, BROOKHART. I think it is the same amount of money 
that is provided for under the bill, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It does mot offer the op- 
portunity to “borrow more money? 

Mr, BROKHART, I think it might well be.amended to in- 
clude an opportunity to bhorrow mare money, I am n little 
conservative, however, and adopted the amount, Provided in the 
bill, So as to avoid as many controversial propositions as pos- 
sible. This bill provides, as the Senator knows, that he may 
borrow 90 per cent of the meserwe value or 0. par- cent of rthe 
o value. 

Mx, WALSH of Massachusetts. . What are the advantages in 
the Senator's proposed ameniment. over the bill as it was re- 
ported ; by the committee: ' 

Mr, BROOKHARL.. The advantages ware that under my 
amendment the Veterans“ Bureau will make loans at 41 per 
dent. What is a margin of one-fohrth af 1 per cant over what 
is allowed under the law in order to take cure of the adminis- 
tration expenses. 

Another udvantage ds that it can be handled through the 
post offices, so there would be a service dor every veteran at 
his own home town to take care af the loan proposition. J 
think a similar amendment was adopted by the Senate in the 
McCumber. bill substantially in the form in Which J have 
offered it here. I think ittis- quite an important item. 

Under the provisions of the bill diself the ‘Veterans’ Bureau 
really underwrites all of the certificates and becomes :regpon- 
sible for all of them indirectly in case of default, so there is 
mo greater diability put on the Meterans’ Bureau than there is 
under the provisions of the bill itself. But my amendment 
would provide u diredt service aten lower wate of interest to 
the veteran, and it is convenient in every way and will met 
put any great burden upon the ost Office Department to 
thandle the loans. (L,think it is weny important. I do not think 
dt will interfere with the decree of any of the Senators who-say 
the bill shall be vetoed under eertain conditions and shall mot 
be passed over the veto. I think there is no change such as to 
warrant that stand by any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFu Ch. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading elerk pro- 
ede to dall the rall. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
sime announcement as b regarding my pair with the 
Senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], ‘I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eval pair with the Senator from Oklahoma Mr. /Harrerp], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Nuri 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BAYARD. Making the same annquncement as % my 
pair as on the preceding vote, I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announeed—yeas 35, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—85 
Adams Brazier Mayfield Simmons 
Ashurst Harris eely Smith 
Borah Harrison Norbeck ‘Stanley 
Brookhart Heflin Norris Stephens 
Caraway Howell en Trammell 
copelana Johnson, Minn. Pittman Underwood 
Dill Jones, Wash. Robinson Walsh, Mont, 
Ferris Ladd Sheppard Wheeler 
Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
'NAYS—43 

Ball Dial Kendrick Ralston 
Bayard Edge Keyes ‘Shortridge 
Brandegee Edwards King ‘Smoot 
Broussard Ikins Lodge Spencer 
Bruce Ernst / McCormick Stanfield 
Bursum Fernald McKinley Sterling 
Cameron Fess McLean Wadsworth 
Capier Gerry McNary Walsh, Mass, 
Colt Glass Oddie Warren 
Curtis ooding Pepper Willis 
Dale ale Phipps 

NOT VOOING—18 
Contens Johnson, Calif. Overman Swanson 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Wauon 
George La Follette Reed, Mo. Weller 
Greene Menreot Red, Pa. 
Harreld Moses Shields 


So Mr. Bnoomtranr's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON: I destre to offer an amendment. On page 
16, line 5, I move ito strike out the Words compounded un- 
nually,” leaving the interest rate at 6 per cent per annum when 
the soldier borrows on his certificate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment ‘prepesed by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. “HARRISON, ‘I ask for ‘the-yeas‘and ays on ‘the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to stake a mo- 
ment in order to ‘explain to Senators what the amendment 
poe fy ele eae roe Scr wes = Sr a : 

Mr. ‘ROBINSON. ‘What ‘is ‘the amentiment which ‘has been 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi, Mr. President? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from ‘Mississippi, us I understand, 
offers an amendment on page 16, in ‘lines 14 and T5, to strike 
out the words “ compounded annually.” 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘No; I did not affer that amendment. The 
amendment I offerefl, 18 on line 5, page 16. 

Mr. SMOOT. But tt the Senators amendment shall prevail, 
then gome other Senator will offer the other amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. The ‘Senator from Utah has a copy of the 
bill, which is different from ‘the one which we are, considering. 
N The principle is the same as to both items in 
the bill. 

Mr. President, if the wards." compounded.annually "shall be 
stricken out it will mean that the rate of interest shall only 
be charged for the one year; that the next year there shall be 
no interest on the detaulted Payment, and that the next year 
there shall be none, and ,so on. Of course, under those eireum- 
stances it would be to the advantage of the soldier never to 
repay the money borrowed. 

If those words shall be stricken ont, when the 20-year 
period shall have expired there will not be sufficient money to 
pay the certifſenates on the rate of interest imposed under the 
bill. I could not say offhand show much would be involved, but 
it would amount to perhaps 8750,00, 00 should the soldiers 
avail themselves, af the loaning privilege contained in the bill. 
Of course, it would be just that much more money which mit 
would be, necessary for Congress to appropriate and which would 
have to he raised at that time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, J ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. 

The yeas. and mays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded; to call, tlie rall. 

Mr. BAYARD (when his name was called). Making the 
same annonncement as before in regard to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “nay,” 
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Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before in relation to my pair, I vote 
“ nay.” . 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 42, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—42 

Adams Gerry Mayfield Simmons 
Ashurst Glass Neely Smith 
Brookbart Harris Norris Stanley 
Capper arrison Overman Stephens 
8 Heflin Pittman Trammell 

Sopeland Johnson, Minn, Ralston Underwood 

Jones, N. Mex, Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 
Ferris Kendrick Robinson Walsh, Mont, 
Fletcher Kin Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier Lad Shields 
George McKellar Shipstead 
NAYS—38 

Ball Dale Jones, Wash, Shortridge 
Bayard Dial Keyes Smoot 
Borah Edge ge Spencer 
Brandegee Edwards McCormick Stanfield 
Broussard Elkins McKinley Sterling 
Bruce Fernald McLean Wadsworth 
Bursum Fess McNary Warren 
Cameron Gooding Oddie Willis 
Colt Hale Pepper 
Curtis Howell Phipps 

NOT VOTING—18 

Couzens Harreld Moses Reed, Pa. 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Norbeck Swanson 
Ernst La Follette Owen Watson 
Greene Lenroot Reed, Mo. Weller 


So Mr. Harrtson’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

Rey PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
state 

The READING CLERK. On page 8, line 8, following the word 
“credit,” it is proposed to strike out the period and insert a 
comma in lieu thereof, and to add the following: 


together with the facts of record in his department upon which such 
above conclusions are based. 


Mr, HOWELL. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to complete the machinery of the bill and make it 
clear. It places with the files in the director's office the neces- 
sary information, 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, in my judgment the matter 
is tuken care of in another part of the bill; but, in case it is 
not, I have no objection to the amendment, so far as I am 
concerned. X 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have hereto- 
fore proposed some amendments to the bill. There are three 
amendments which relate to the same subject. 

The bill puts a limitation upon the period of service ending 
with July 1, 1919. If any of the emergency men or other sol- 
diers entitled to benefits under this bill remained in the service 
after July 1, 1919, they will derive no benefit from this bill 
for that service. 

I know that there were a number of men in the service in 
the emergency Army who were anxious to get out of the 
service and return home from Europe. They were unable to 
do so, however; and, in fact, there was no general order for 
the discharge of these men until August 25, 1919. At that 
time this general order for demobilization was made, and 
there were a number of men in the service at that time who 
were unable to get a discharge from the service. 

I have not heard anyone give any reason why the date 
July 1 was inserted in the bill, except that they did not want 
to extend the privileges of the bill to those who served after 
that date. I have here the order of the War Department, 
dated August 25, 1919. That was the time when the gen- 
eral demobilization was ordered. A great many of the soldiers 
remained in Europe because they could not get home. 

On the ist of July, 1919, there were still in the forces of the 
United States 725,000 soldiers. On the ist of August there were 
862,000. On the ist of September there were 208,000. On the 
Ist of October there were 132,000. On the Ist of November 
there were 97,000. On the ist of December there were 77,000. 
Then the Army got down to the point where they were seeking 
enlistments, 

Senators perhaps will recall the fact that during the sum- 
mer of 1919 they were calling for enlistments of soldiers to re- 
main in the service, and a great many of them did request that 


they be permitted to remain in the service, but there were 
others who did not, who were trying to get out of the service; 
and I submit that no good reason can be given why we should 
deduct the period of service after July 1, 1919. I propose as 
another amendment a proviso that any soldier who requested 
to remain in the service shall not receive any benefit from the 
service after the Ist of July, 1919, or from the date when they 
indicated their willingness to remain in the service. 

So the first three amendments which I propose relate to this 
one subject. The first and the third amendments propose to 
eliminate the date July 1, 1919, and the second amendment adds 
the proviso that any veteran who requested in writing permis- 
sion to remain in the service after August 25, 1919, shall not be 
entitled to adjusted compensation for the days served by him 
after the date of such request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's time has expired 
on the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I speak on the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no amendment pend- 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I offer this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can offer an 
amendment, and then speak upon the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I now offer the amendment 
which provides that, on page 2, line 25, and page 3, line 1, the 
words “ and before July 1, 1919,“ shall be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
offers an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 2, line 25, and page 3, line 1, 
it is proposed to strike out and before July 1, 1919.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Has the Senator from New 
Mexico, or any other Senator, figures showing how much 
increased cost to the Government this amendment will entail if 
adopted? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Nobody knows, I may say. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I asked the actuary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to give me a statement on that subject, and he makes it 
$145,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. One hundred and forty-five mil- 
lion dollars at what period? 

Mr. CURTIS. For the men who served between July and 
October, which this amendment would cover. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does that mean adjusted pay? 

Mr. CURTIS. It would make a difference of $145,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the adjusted-pay provision 
and not in the actual cost of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I submit that the 
statement made by the Senator from Kansas shows the impor- 
tance of the amendment which I propose. If it is just at all 
to give any compensation based on the period of service in the 
Army, then it should be extended to the entire period of service 
until after the general order of demobilization had gone out 
and after the men had an opportunity to get out of the Army. 
According to the statement of the Senator from Kansas, the 
bill as it stands would deprive these men of $145,000,000. I 
submit that the amendment is an important one and a just 
one. These men were kept in the Army after that date for 
service in Germany—a very important service—and they had 
no opportunity to get away; and I submit that there is no 
justification for establishing this arbitrary date, which has no 
relation in principle to the thing for which we are trying to 
compensate. 

I hope this amendment will be agreed to. Amendment No. 1 
proposes to strike out the date July 1, 1919, and that will be 
followed by amendment No. 2, adding a proviso to the effect 
that it shall not apply to those who indicated their willingness 
to remain in the service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I trust the Senate will not 
agree to this amendment, not because it would take $145,000,000 
to meet the requirements of the amendment but because the 
men involved, outside of a very few men indeed, wanted to re- 
main in Germany, and never made any effort to get home until 
they were ordered home. They had American money; they lived 
in Germany like kings; they were not involved in war in any 
way, shape, or form, and there was no chance of a war. 

I received a good many letters from our soldiers in Ger- 
many telling how they were living. The ordinary soldier 
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would take the $30 a month which he received, and he could 
live: there in fine style; and he wanted to live there, because he 
was considered a person of affluence. He could get anything he 
wanted. He lived on the fat of the land, and he ran no chance 
whatever. Yet now ft is asked that those men be included in 
the benefits of this bill. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator reveal the 


source of his information that these men desired to remain in 
Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. Everybody knows it. That is true of the sol- 
diers there, with the exception of some few. Perhaps the Ben- 
ater knows of a very few who wanted to come home, and they 
held certain positions from which they could not be relieved 
at that time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator knows that the 
Army invited requests from those who desired to remain so 
that they might discharge those who did not want to remain, 
and that those who did that are excluded from the provisions of 
the bill, This reference to “everybody knows” I submit is. not 
sufficient basis for legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. When they were invited, they did not make 
any response whatever, and I think everybody in the country 
who has any information in relation to the soldiers who re- 
mained there on the border in Germany knows that they did 
not want to come home. I have talked to many of them since 
they returned, and they have told we how they lived and how 
they hated to leave their posts there. 

The armistice was signed on November 11, 1918, and we 
haye Included in the bill every soldier who was in the Army 
up to July 1, 1919; in other words, every one who was in the 
Army even seven months after there was any fighting at all is 
included. There has been so much care taken to cover every 
man who wanted to get out of the Army that the date has 
been fixed at July 1, 1919. No compensation bill has ever 
been presented to the Congress fixing a date further ahead than 
Juiy 1, 1919. 

I do not know whether the Senator proposes to offer the 
amendment which he discussed in the committee, but if he 
does I shail want to call attention to what it means. I refer 
to the amendment which would make this bill cover the men 
who served on the Mexican border. Does: the Senator intend 
to offer that amendment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If I have an opportunity, I 
hope to bring it up a little later. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will not speak of that now, but I will 
address myself to it when it is offered. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
for but a few moments. In the Senate and elsewhere I have 
given reasons for the views I entertain concerning this pro- 
posed legislation, The hour has come for us to act 

Mr. President, something more remains to be done for the 
soldiers and sailors of this Republic before we shall have per- 
formed our full duty to those who planted its flag on the heights 
of victory and eternal glory. 

To those who fought the good fight and contributed to the 
righteous victory and providentially returned unhurt in body 
and mind but who suffered and suffer in loss of time and op- 
portunity we owe a duty which we should promptly and gladly 
perform, and this duty we intend to perform by the enactment 
of this bill into law. 

In promptly and cheerfully performing that duty we honor 
o no less than we recognize heroic and loyal service 
rendered. 

Let me ask the Senate to pause for a moment to recall the 
Great War. The earth trembled beneath the tread of mighty 
armies, The Old World, which should have been wiser, for 
wisdom accompanies age, was in arms. Statesmanship, so 
called, diplomacy, secret and sinister, had failed. Above fertile 
fields red with brothers’ blood, above fragrant meadows wet 
with women's tears, above ruined cottages and palaces, profaned 
temple and cathedral, above but within hearing of the carnage 
and agony of war angels hovered and cried: 


Peace on earth; good will toward men. 


But the roar of cannon, the shriek of shell, drowned those 
heavenly voices, and death smote the young and fair, the old 
and feeble. The fields of Durope were furrowed by war's hot 
plowshare. The very structure of civilization, erected by the 
teil and genius of centuries, trembled and tottered to its fall. 
At first the danger to us was remote. We stood aloof and main- 
tained a strict neutrality. But the danger came nearer, and 
finally we were engulfed. We called upon the manhood of the 
Nation. They—these young men to reward whom this bill is 
designed—respended to their country's eall. They came from 
city and village, from factory and farm, from mine and forest, 


from all ranks and conditions of life, from every State in the 
Union. We sent them forth with our blessing and our prayers. 

Many of them the ocean; they fought; God, how they 
fought; through dangers and darkness, with undaunted cour- 
age and @nsurpassed devotion to duty, under great leaders they 
carried on; they knew no such word as retreat or failure; they 
welcomed death if death could contribute to vietory; they ear- 
ried on and on until the radiant morning of victory again ` 
blessed the undefeated flag of our country. They returned 
home to the land they had defended. We welcomed them with 
outstretched arms; we strewed flowers in their way to tread 
upon; reverently we thanked God that He had led them through 
ue “valley and shadow of death” and brought them in safety 

ome, : 

Mr. President, we can not pay the debt we owe—the debt of 
gratitude, the debt of honor, the debt a mighty Nation, saved 
by their valor, owes to its sons. But we can try to do s0; we 
can in part discharge our obligation, and this we can do in 
manner contemplated by this bill without emptying our Treas- 
ury or impairing our credit. 

Let us no longer hesitate; let us no longer delay; let us, as 
becomes a great and prosperous, a righteous and grateful Na- 
tion, recognize the incalculable service rendered to the Repub- 
lic by its soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. President, this is not a political bill; it is not a partisan 
measure. I am not speaking as a Republican; above all party 
distinctions and party faith I am standing here as an Ameri- 
can and an American Senator. The boys of California, did 
they go as Republicans or as Democrats? The boys of Vir- 
ginia, did they go as Democrats or Republicans? No, Mr. 
President, even as the mothers and the fathers, regardless of 
party, gave, so the boys, the young men, Americans all, patriots 
all, served their country as Americans; they returned as Ameri- 
cans; they stand as Americans, and this measure is designed to 
recognize and in part reward the glorious service rendered 
by them as Americans. Let us pass this bill as a great Ameri- 
can measure, recognizing American valor, recognizing American 
heroism, and we shall have done our duty, and our country and 
history will applaud. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I regnet very 
much not only to have to vote against the amendment offered 
by the Senator fram New Mexico but to raise my voice against it. 

We have gone yery far in this bill. I have been a consistent 
and persistent advocate of the adjusted compensation prin- 
ciples. But I think the scope af this bill is teo broad. I think 
we have included too many beneficiaries, I do not think this 
theory of adjusted compensation can be really applied to any- 
body but a private. If I had my way, I would take out of the 
bill. all the officers and, everybody else except the plain private 
soldier, who got only $30 a month. 

Mr. President, a time had to be fixed to determine the period 
when this obligation of adjusted com should end. 
Of course, whatever time we fixed, it will work a diserimination 
against some persons in the service. If it were November or 
December, 1919, there still would be some people left out who 
perhaps ought to be included. There is no doubt but that 
many of the men in the service after July 1, 1919, are just as 
much entitled to adjusted, compensation as those who left the 
service before July 1. But we had the same trouble in flxing 
the limit en the obligations of the Government mnder the dis- 
abled veterans’ acts. A time had to be fixed in these acts in 
order to end our obligations, and so a time has to be fixed. in 
this bill, and, of course, some persons must be left out. 

I believe that July 1 is just and fair to all concerned. I 
think we ought to be very careful not to broaden the scope 
of the bill to such an extent as to put unreasonably excessive 
burdens upon the American people. There is a reasenable 
limit to which we can make drafts on the Treasury even for 
adjusting soldiers’ compensation. I have believed from the 
first to the last that privates, and privates.alone, should receive 
adjusted compensation, and that it should be confined te the 
actual period of real war seryice. Therefore I feel that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico, while 
having some merit, would not absolutely free us from working 
some possible injustice, because there were men in the service 
even after the time named in his amendment, I think, all 
im all, that July 1 is just as fair a time us any day that could 
be named, and that we should not. too lightly consider the 
proposition to add over $100,000,000 more, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In view of the vote which has 
just been taken, I shall net offer the other amendment on the 
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same subject. However, I now send to the desk an amendment, 
which I ask may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 6, strike out lines 7 to 14, 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


(e). That for the purpose of section 201, in the case of members of 
the National Guard or of the National Guard Reserve called into 
service by a proclamation of the President, the time of service between 
the date of call into the service as specified in such proclamation or 
April 6, 1917, whichever be the later date, and August 5, 1917, both 
dates inclusive, shall be deemed to be active service in the military 
or naval service of the United States. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am offering 
this amendment because of the date fixed for the beginning of 
the service recognized under the bill. The National Guard of 
the country—at any rate, certain units of the National Guard 
of the country—were called into service in April, 1917. They 
entered into the service of the Government, The only question 
is whether those men shall have the benefit of the time they 
served prior to the arbitrary date fixed in the bill. I submit 
that there can be no sound argument made against the amend- 
ment. 

The bill as it reads now would take into consideration only 
the services rendered after July 3, 1917. These members of 
the National Guard were called into service before that time, 
and the amendment which I have offered would give them the 
benefit of that period of service. I know it may be said that 
the National Guard units were doing service, or perhaps some 
of them, on the Mexican border or somewhere else, but never- 
theless they were called into the service and were brought into 
the service because of the conditions which existed at the very 
beginning of the World War and before we had an opportunity 
to enact legislation providing for the raising of the vast armies 
which we knew must subsequently be raised. I think the 
amendment is only a matter of justice to those members of the 
National Guard who were thus brought into the service of the 
Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee took this amendment into con- 
sideration and I think, with the exception of one or two mem- 
bers of the committee, the vote was unanimously against it. 
The amendment previously offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico would have adyanced the date in drder to take in some 
men who remained in the Army in Germany, The amendment 
which he now offers proposes to carry the date back so as to 
take in some men who were in the Army, called for the pur- 
pose of serving in patrolling the Mexican border. There was 
no thought and no intention, when they were called into the 
service and sent down to patrol the Mexican border in 1917, 
that they should receive a bonus for ‘such service. So in my 
opinion the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico should be rejected. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT: T'yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Mexican border Serie Was in 1916. 
The National Guard troops were called out in 1917 for the 
World War. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, they never served in the World War. They 
never left the United States. They were not called for that 
purpose. They were patrolling along the Mexican border just 
the same as our regular soldiers who have been there, and also 
the National Guard who had been there years before. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The One hundred and sixty-eighth Regt- 
ment of the Rainbow Division was called in about April, or 
somewhere along there, and served continuously throughout 
the war. Of course that division made one of the best records 
of the whole war. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are provided for in the bill itself. That 
is simply a matter of the time between July 3, 1917, and 
August 8, 1917. Now, the Senator from New Mexico wants to 
go back to April 6. 1917, the day of the declaration of war. 

Mr. BROOKHART.. Will the service of those troops- be 
counted under the provisions of the bill from April up to July, 
or does the time begin to count from July? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not counted in the bill itself, but the 
Senator’s amendment proposes to count them in and allow 
them to come within the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. During that time they were in the service 
ane participated just as energetically as any troops as at any 

me. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is certainly mistaken, or else 
the reports we haye had from the War Department are wrong. 


That is all I can say about it, Neither the War Department 
nor any members of the Legion ever thought of including those 
men, There was no such request made. The first time we 
eyer heard the idea was advanced was when the amendment 
was offered in the committee by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BROOKHART. When the other amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico was voted on I was absent from 
the Chamber; but I was mustered out with troops from 
Siberia, and I know they were held over there against their 
will. That was in October, 1919. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I send to the desk another 
amendment, and ask that it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The amendment. will be read. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 20, line 18, after the word 
“Title IV.“ strike out down: to and including the word “act,” 
and the parenthesis in line 22, in the following words: 


And if the United States has not made, or is not obligated to make, 
any payments to any person on account of his death (either as com- 
pensation under the war risk insurance act or as insurance under such 
act). 


Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, the amendment 
which I am offering now is quite an important one. The Dill 
as reported to the Senate, in describing the circumstances 
under which. the benefits of the endowment insurance policies 
may be paid, is restricted. We all know that a number of ex- 
service men took out life insurance during the war. About 
350,000 of them are maintaining that life insurance. I am 
satisfied that Senators will be surprised to find that the bill 
provides that if they are getting any benefit under those life- 
insurance policies they are not to receive any benefits from this 
measure. The language of the section is as follows: 


Sec, 601. (a) If the veteran has died before making application 
under section 302, or, if entitled to receive adjusted service pay, has 
died after making application but before he has received payment 
under Title IV, and if the United States bas not made, or is not obli- 
gated to make, any payments to any person on account of his death 
(either as compensation under the war risk insurance act or as insur- 
ance under such act), then the anrount of his adjusted service credit 
shall (as soon as practicable after receipt of au application in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 664, but not before the expiration 
of nine months after the enactment of this act) be paid to his de- 
pendents. 


Tuat simply means that if he be getting any compensation 
under any other act, including the insurance act, the benefits 
of this bill shall not be paid to his dependents. Tt means that 
if it means anything, so I am proposing to strike out that 
limitation. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield. 

Mr, FESS. I read that section to mean that in ease a soldier 
who has no insurance should die before the act is passed his 
dependents would be the beneficiaries of the act because of 
the section. If the clause shall be stricken out, what pro- 
vision will there be in the bill for the dependents of soldiers 
who have died without any insurance? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is just the matter to 
which I refer. If there are dependents now getting any bene- 
fits under any existing law, they will not receive any under 
the provisions of this proposed act? 

Mr. FESS. But if this provision be stricken out, then the 
dependents of those soldiers who made no provision for insur- 
ance will get no benefit. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will get none at all. 
we wish to do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I submit that we do not wish 
to deprive the dependents of ex-service men who have died 
and whose dependents are now getting the benefit of some 
insurance act for which the veteran has paid of any benefit 
which may accrue under this act, As the bill reads now bene- 
fit would be given to the dependents of a soldier who died and 
who did not take out insurance, 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the provision which the Senator wishes 
to strike out should be stricken out, then the dependents of 
the veteran of whom the Senator just spoke would not be en- 
titled to any insurance whatever, I entirely agree with the 
statement which the Senator has just made, but if his amend- 
ment shall be adopted the condition will be just the reverse. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I do not so read the language. 


That is not what 
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Mr. SMOOT. Then I do not understand it, I will say to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, will the Senator explain 
to me what is intended by the provision as it now reads? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is intended to take care of just such a case 
as that to which the Senator has referred. Unless those words 
within the brackets be retained the dependents would not 
come under the provisions of the bill. The language is inserted 
there for the purpose of taking care of that one class of persons, 

Mr. CURTIS. In cases where the veteran has died? 

Mr. SMOOT. In cases where the veteran has died, of course. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah must 
be mistaken. Section 601. reads as follows: 

If the veteran has died before making application under section 
302— 


That is, under this bill— 

or, if entitled to receive adjusted service pay, has died after making 
application but before he has received payment under Title IV, and if 
the United States has not made, or is not obligated to make, any 
payments to any person on account of his death (either as compensa- 
tion under the war risk insurance act or as insurance under such act), 
then the amount of his adjusted service credit shall be paid to his 
dependents. 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; that is correct. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. That is, if the Government has 
not made some other provision, and is not obligated to make 
any other as compensation under the war risk insurance act or 
as insurance under such act, then it shall be paid; but if the 
United States Government has made and is obligated to make 
payments to any person on account, of the veteran’s death, 
either as compensation under the war risk insurance act or as 
insurance under such act, then no payment can be made to his 
dependents. There is not any question about it. Why was the 
language referring to obligation or compensation under the in- 
surance act inserted if it was not intended to be exclusive of 
those who had taken out such insurance? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. FHSS. If this section shall be stricken out, — 5 provi- 
sion will there be in the bill for the dependents of those who 
die before the law shall take effect? \ 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. It will read in just this way: 


If the veteran has died before making application under section 302, 
or, if entitled to receive adjusted service pay, has died after making 
application before he has received payment under Title IV, * * * 
then the amount of his adjusted service credit shall be paid to his 
dependents, 


Mr. FESS. Now, strike that out and what happens? 

ae SMOOT. If that be stricken out, what would be the re- 
sult 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not proposing to strike out 
what I have read; that is what would remain if my amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that the Senator read it with the 
language stricken out. Then I think he will see it will not 
have the effect he imagines. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have just read it with the 
language stricken out which I desire to strike out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean the remainder of section 601. Let me 
ask the Senator the question that was asked by the Senator 
from Ohio: What would the Senator desire to do if a veteran 
who had died before the passage of this act was not carrying 
insurance or had not received any compensation in any shape? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would favor paying his de 
pendents, and I would also favor paying the dependents of the 
veteran who had insurance and who had received compensa- 
tion under any other law of Congress. 

The question of adjusted compensation should stand upon 
its own merits. We should not deprive any one of the ex- 
service men of any benefits of this insurance, because, per- 
chance, he shall have taken advantage of some other act of 
the Congress, because he shall have taken advantage of the 
insurance provision or of any other compensating provision; 
but that is Just what would be done by this section as it now 
reads, So I propose to strike out the limitation. If a man has 
carried insurance his dependents are getting the benefit of the 
insurance, they are getting the benefit of something for which 
he has paid. We are now seeking to adjust the compensation or 
make some recognition of their service in the Army, but by this 
language we would deliberately penalize those who teak out 
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insurance during the war. There can not be any question about 
it. I wonder if there is any Senator here who is willing to 
take the position that because a man has availed himself of 
the provisions for insurance for his dependents we should 
penalize him or penalize his dependents because he paid for 
something which his dependents are getting before he made 
application under this bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico a question, and he can answer the ques- 
tion in my time. I am only seeking to secure information. As 
I understood the amendment read by the Secretary, it proposes 
to strike out commencing with line 15. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No, Mr. President; I changed 
the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, I did not understand the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, On line 18, after the words 
“Title IV,” I move to strike out down to and including the 
word “act,” in line 22, 

Mr. NORRIS. That makes it plain to me. I was laboring 
under a misapprehension. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amendment as I originally 
proposed it was prepared before the committee inserted in 
italies the provision as to the time of payment, and so I changed 
it, but not to interfere with the committee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question asked by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] it seemed to me implied, as I thought was the fact 
at the time, that the Senator was proposing to strike out that 
entire section. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I get the Senator's idea and it seems to me 
it is perfectly plain now since I understand what his amend- 
ment is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- | 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico. [Putting the question:] 
In the opinion of the Chair the ayes have it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for a division, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for the yeas and nays, | 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYARD (when his name was called). Making the, 
same announcement as on the previous vote regarding my pair’ 
and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with regard to my pair, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as I have heretofore made with refer- 
ence to my pair, and vote “yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded; the result was any 
nounced—yeas 41, nays 87, as follows: 


YEAS—41 
Frazier McKellar th 
Ashurst eorge Mayfield Stanley 
Gerry Neely Stephens 
Brookhart ris Norris mmell 
ro Harrison Overman Underwood 
Capper Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Johnson, Minn, Ralston Walsh; Mont. 
5 Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Wheeler 
l Jones, Wash, Shields 
Ferris Kendrick Shipstead 
Fletcher Ladd Simmons 
NAYS—37 
Ball - Dial sana Shortridge 
Bayard Edge Late Smoot 
Brandegee Edwards M sormick spencer 
Bruce Elkins Kesey Stanfield 
Bursum Ernst Wadsworth 
Cameron Fernald McNary arren 
Colt Fess Norbe iilis 
2 — 8 Goong, Onaie 
r ale Pepper 
e Howell Phipps 
NOT VOTING—18 
Couzens Keyes Ransdell Swanson 
lass La Follette Reed, Mo. Watson 
reene Lenroot Reed, Pa. Weller 
Harreid oses Robinson 
Johnson, Calif. | Owen Sterling 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico was agreed 
to. , 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I send to thd 
desk an amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will ba, 
stated. 
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The Rnanldo Ciszek. On page 21, line 16; after the words 
e eae’ it is proposed to strike out down to and including 

e 19. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, it seems to me 
this is one of the most unusual’ provisions. that could possibly 
be included in a bill of this kind. The language proposed to be 
stricken out is as follows: 


(a) No payment shall be made to any Indiyidual under this title 
unless at the time of the death of the veteran such individual, de- 
pended upon him for support, 


I ask yow to reflect for a moment on that. Just think of it! 
Here is an endowment policy made payable to the dependent, 
to the wife or the child or the mother or some other relative, 
but the policy shall not be paid unless at the time of the death 
the beneficiary depended upon the yeteran for suppert! 

What kind of an endowment insurance policy is that? If the 
veteran is getting an endowment, and dies before its maturity, 
why should not the amount of the policy go to the estate? 
If this is adjusted compensation, why should it not belong 
to the veteran to dispose of as he sees fit, just the same as any 
other life insurance? Under this language, however, the pene- 
ficiary must be dependent upon the veteran for support at the 
time of the death. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from New 
Mexico does not understand the provision, or he would not 
have made the statement’ that he has made: 

There are two provisions in this bill relating to this sub- 
ject. One applies to veterans who have filed applications and 
named benefielaries. If the Senator will turn to “Adjusted 
service certificates,“ Title V, on page 12, he will find the 
following: 


The certiffeate shall be dated, and all rights conferred under the 
provisions of this title shan take effect, as of the ist dny of the 
month in which the application is filed, but.in no case before January 
1, 1925. The veteran shall name the beneficiary of the certificate 
and may from time to time, with the approval of the director, change 
such beneficiary. The amount of the face value of the certificate 
(except as provided in subdivisions (c), (å), (è), and (f). of seetion 
502) shall be pnyable out of the fund created by settion 505 (1), to 
the veteran 20 yenis after the date of the certificate, or (2) upon the 
death of the veteran prior to the expiration of such 20-year, period, to 
the beneficiary named; except that if such beneficiary dies before the 
veteran and no new beneficiary is named, or if the beneficiary in tlie 
first instance has not yet been named, the amount of the face value 
of the certificate shall be paid to the estate of the veteran. 


That takes care of the cases where the veteran has filed his 
application. That takes care of a veteran or of the benefici- 
aries where the certificate has been issued. The provision in 
the other section, in Title VI, which the Senator seeks to strike 
out, provides for dependents in case the veteran has died be- 
fore making application and receiving. the adjusted pay, or 
where he dies after making application but before receiving 
payment under Title IV. ‘Therefore, under this title, the 
amount would not be paid to anyone but a dependent. 
the other section, where the veteran makes application and 
names his beneficiary, the amount goes to the beneficiary. If 
the beneficiary has died; and no new one has been named, 
then it goes to the veteran’s estate; and the bill is drawn to 
take care of the two classes of cases. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want to say just a 
word in reference to this amendment. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr.. Curtis] is right in saying 
that there are two classes of cases named in this bill. One 
is the class: where the veteran has made his application and 
named his beneficiary. That is true, and that takes care of 
itself. The amendment of the Senator from New Mexico. ap- 
plies to the other class of cases, however, to which I called at- 
tention this morning, and that is where the veteran has not 
made the application and named his beneficiary. 

It is true that there are two classes here; but why should 
we discriminate in favor of one class against another? It may 
be that the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico wilt 
apply only to a minor class of cases, or only to those who are 
on the insurance list between now and 1925, That may be 
true; but they are insured under the terms of this bill from 
the hour it is signed by the President of the United States. 

Unfortunately there are a number of these veterans who, 
of necessity, will dle within that period. Why should we, by 
force of law, by indfrection, deprive them of the benefits of this 
act, when if they lived a longer period and had a chance to 
make on they might come within the other terms of 
the bill? 


Under | t 


The Senator from Kansas Is correct. This provision does not 
cover the entire terms of the bill, but it does apply to a por 
tion of it; and if a soldier dies, and he is not dividing his satary 
with any of his beneficiaries in the meantime, the condition 18 
just as the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] has said. 
His insurance lapses, and nobody gets the benefit of his in- 
surance, and his pay—if you want to call it pay—is gone. 

So the Senator from New Mexico is absolutely right. This 
amendment should be adopted. It may not be as broad as the 
terms of the bill, but it undoubtedly applies to the veterans 
of the war. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico whether the amendment that he offered, 
and which. was just adopted, does not contain n provision that 
in the event there are no dependents the insurance shall go te 
the estate? Is not that really contained in the amendment 
which has. already been adopted? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The section which I have read 
relates to the payments to veterans’ dependents and gives the 
order of preference, and so on, and states who those dependents 
are. It gives their order; but the provision which I seek ta 
strike out is that they shall not be paid unless they depended 
upon the veteran at the time of his death. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator has not apprehended my question. 
As I understood, he offered an amendment, which was adopted, 
directed to section 601, a preceding section under this same 
title; and in that amendment, as I have it, there is a provision 
that the amount ef the veteran’s adjusted-service credit shall 
be paid to his dependents in the following order of preference, 
if there be any. or if there ure no dependents, then to his 
estate: In other words, I am asking whether the Senator has 
not already met this condition? 

Mr, JONES: of New Mexico. The bim in the preceding see- 
tion defines the word “ dependents,” and here it is stated that 
these dependents shall not receive anything unless they actu- 
Ally depended upon the veteran at the time of his death: Per- 
haps I do not yet comprehend the point whieh: the Senator has 
in mind. 

Mr. ADAMS. As F understand, the Senator a few moments 
ago offered an amendment which was adopted. That amend- 
ment applied to section 60% Am F correct as to that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico: Tes. 

Mr. ADAMS. In that amendment the Senator included 
a specific provision that in case there are no dependents the 
insurance shall go to the estate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Arkansas: [Mr. Rosrmson} 
wants to get away, and I want to: get a vote on this bill. D 
think the Senator from New Mexico probably will be on the 
conference committee, and I. am. willing to accept the amend- 
ment with the understanding, that I think he is wrong, and we 
will work it out in conference, and see whether or not he, is 


right, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is entirely satisfactory, 
‘Oo me. 

Mr. ADAMS, May I suggest that the whole section should 


go out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I offer the 
following amendment: On page 18, line 2, strike eut the words: 

Or (2). 60 per cent) of the face value of the certificate. 


Mr. President, the amendment offered affects the loan basis of 
the insurance certificate. Under the proposed bill, the loan 
basis is an amount not in excess of either (1) 90 per cent of 
the reserve value of the certificate or (2) 60 per cent of the 
face value of the certificate. 

This definition of the loan basis results in a pertod being 
reached—about the fifteenth year—when 90 per cent of the 
reserve value and 60 per cent of the face value are about the 
same figure. As the borrowing limit is 60 per cent of the face 
value, it is apparent that no more money can be borrowed in 
the years between the fifteenth and twentieth than in the 


| fifteenth. My amendment, ff adopted, would permit the gradu- 


ated Inerease in the borrowing value to continue after the 
fifteenth year. The amendment removes the maximum borrow- 
ing limit of 60 per cent of the face vatue. 

Mr. CURTIS! Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
offers. that amendment because he thinks that the table given 
in the House report may net be correct, and that this pro- 
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vision may not cover just what it Is intended to cover. There- 


fore, I accept the amendment, in order that it may go to con- 
ference, so far as I am personally concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Presidént, I am not going 
to take any time of the Senate, but I simply ask that there 
may be printed in the Recorp the telegrams which I send to 
the desk. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 192}. 
Hon. W. L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C.. 


The soldiers“ adjusted compensation bill is before the Senate to-day. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country 
in its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincere hope 
in their breasts that this bill will be enacted into law to-day. For 
more than four years they have patiently awaited action. The bill, 
overwhelmingly, passed by the House and as reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee, is in accordance -with resolutions adopted at the 
last two national conventions of the American Legion. It meets the 
approval of members of the Legion. The question of immediate cash 
has not been before ex-service men and women for two years. My 
dear Senator, in the name of ex-service men and women of our coun- 
try, we ask your support of the bill as reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee without amendment. Your active support will receive 
sincere appreciation of ex-service men and women of our country. 

Jonx R. QUINN, 
National Commander the American Legion. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 21, 1924. 
Senator WESLEY L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
American Legion Auxiliary urges support of compensation bill as 
passed by House. 
Mrs. WALTER B, Brats, 
State President, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 1924, 
Hon. W. L. JONES, 


Washington, D. O.: 


Behalf 200,000 women of American Legion Auxiliary, I appeal to 
you to pass adjusted compensation bill now before Senate as reported 
by Senate Finance Committee. Service men and women have awaited 
passage this just measure and sincerely feel further delay is unneces- 
sary. 

Mrs. HELEN A. BISHOP, 
National President American Legion Auailiary. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 19, 1924. 
Senator WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D. O.: 

American Legion, department of Washington, urges that you sup- 
port adjusted compensation bil as reported by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and that you oppose any amendments from the floor of Senate, 
particularly cash option. 

J. KELLY De PRIEST, 
Adjutant American Legion, State of Washington. 


Mr. COPELAND. I ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GERRY, Mr. President, I desire to say only a word in 
regard to this amendment. I am in favor of an adjusted 
compensation plan that would allow the soldier to choose either 
insurance or cash payment; but after the statements made 
the past few days on the other side of the Chamber by rec- 
ognized Republican leaders, I feel that it is not safe to 
jeopardize the chance of the veterans receiving any adjusted 
compensation, and therefore I shall support the majority bill, 
although I am in favor of the plan supported by the minority 
members of the Finance Committee and the Copeland amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not sup- 
pose there is any Senator here who has a constituency among 
the soldiers more anxious for a cash compensation bill than 
mine. I think particularly the industrial workers who served 
in the war are anxious to receive cash rather than an insur- 
ance certificate. I believed whole-heartedly in the cash-option 
principle, and I think it is a mistake not to adopt a bill which 


will provide for it: But I am not blind or indifferent to the 
situation here, and I want very briefly to refer to it, and thus 
explain my vote. 

This question has become a political one now. The Republi- 
can side of the Chamber is committed to the insurance plan; 
the Democratic side, so far as I can estimate, are in favor 
of a cash-option plan. What will that situation lead to? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, I except those 
SRAY who are opposed to the principle of adjusted compen- 
sation, 

Mr. GLASS. I hope the Senator will agree to except the 
junior Senator from Virginia, because I am opposed to all 
bonuses. I shall vote for the cash provision, and then I shall 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am referring to those 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I am going to yote against 
the cash bonus. I voted against it two years ago, and I see no 
difference in the conditions, I think it Js as objectionable now 
as it was then. I am going to vote against the bill whether 
that plan is adopted or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I am, of course, referring 
to those Senators who are committed to adjusted compensation 
on both sides of the Chamber. 

What is the situation now? The situation is this: That so 
long as this issue is a political one the power to prevent any 
legislation is in the hands of that group in this body who are 
against any adjusted compensation. 

It is argued that if we who believe in it support the cash- 
option plan, and it is defeated, we can make an issue of it in 
the fall election and in the next session of Congress have the 
cash-option plan adopted. 

Let us see if we can do that. We can not do it, because it 
takes a two-thirds vote to pass any adjusted compensation bill 
over the veto of a President, and a two-thirds vote can not be 
und in this Chamber for the cash plan, nor can even a majority 
vote be had for any bill if this issue is to be treated in a par- 
tisan spirit by Democratic and Republican procompensation 
Senators. If the Senate becomes Democratic in the next Con- 
gress, and the Democratic Members and Democratic Presideut 
believing in adjusted compensation offer the cash-option plan, 
all that would be required to defeat it then would be a combi- 
nation of the opponents of the cash plan, namely, those in 
favor of the insurance plan and the irreconcilable opponents of 
the bonus. So we have come to an impasse, unless there is a 
temporary surrender of convictions by some Senators. 

It is clear there can be absolutely no bonus legislation so 
long as the Democratic Members favoring a bonus take a posl- 
tion in favor of a cash option and nothing else, and the Re- 
publicans take a position in favor of an insurance plan and 
nothing else. That is the impasse. Never can a bill pass the 
Senate with the control in the hands of the antibonus Mem- 
bers, to throw it against the side that may be for one or the 
other of these plans; and to-day, if the antibonus men yote 
in a unit for the cash plan, the bonus bill is killed for this 
session, for a veto is certain, and a two-thirds vote can not 
be obtained in this Congress to override the veto. Next session, 
if the Democrats control the Congress and the antibonus and 
insurance-plan Senators vote against the cash plan, the bonus 
will be again killed. It is evident that with divided ranks no 
progress can be made, and the group of antibonus Senators will 
control indefinitely the fate of adjusted compensation legis- 
lation, 

Therefore I propose by my vote to assist in getting upon the 
statute books some kind of an adjusted compensatidn measure, 
even if unsatisfactory, and I shall vote reluctantly, almost 
apologetically, for the plan offered by the majority, in the 
hope that when it becomes a law we can improve the law by 
amendment. We can amend the law by a majority vote after 
the principle is once adopted. We shall not need to worry 
about the possibility of a two-thirds vote in Congress to amend 
this measure after it is enacted into law. After this present 
bill, adopted by the House and reported by the majority of 
the Senate Finance Committee, is the law I shall seek to amend 
it. If necessary, it can be made an issue in the next election, 
so that the next Congress can convene with instructions from 
the people for a cash plan. My amendment just adopted fixing 
the date for this bill to become effective, July 1, 1925, makes 
this possible. It gives the friends of the eash-option plan over 
a year to elect a Congress and a President favorable to their 
amendment. As between no law now or in the future, I shall 
support an imperfect bill that can be enacted now and can be 
improved later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the substitute offered by the Senator from New York 
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IMr. CoprLaND]. The yeas and nays have been ordered, and the} Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
will call the roll. Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. Mr. BORAH. I resent the fact that a political amendment is 

Mr. BAYARD (when his name was called). Making the same | being put upon a nonpolitieal bill. 
announcement as on the previous vote in regard to my pair, I Mr. HARRISON. I knew the Senator would resent it. The 
vote nay.” Senator for once in his life stands with the Senator from Utah 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called), Making the [Mir Smoor]. It is at least interesting to see them getting 
same announcement as before regarding my pair with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Wazson], I vote nay.” 

Mr. NORBECK (when the name of Mr, Jounson of California 
was called). I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. JonNson] is paired with the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. If the Senator from Cali- 

fornia were present he would vote“ „Lea,“ and the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “nay,” if he were present. 

Mr. PEPPER (when the name of Mr. Rxro of Pennsylvania 
was called). My eolleague [Mr. R] is unavoidabiy absent. 
I am authorized to state that if be were present he would vote 
“nay” on this question. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement heretofore made with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LN BOOT I, and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] would all vote “nay” on this question if present.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 48, as follows: 


Before we take the final yote, and merely for the record, let 
us trace the history of the proposed legislation a little bit. A 
long time ago aUdjusted-compensation legislation was offered, 
and the President came before the Congress and spoke against 
it, but during this Congress I have seen in the papers statements 
to the effect that the Senator frem Kansas [Mr. Curtis] had 
gone to the White House and announced that this Congress 
would pass a soldiers’ adjusted-compensation measure. I have 
noticed also in the press that the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson] has given out statement after state- 
ment that legislation for the soldiers would be passed at this 
session, 

The soidiers believed you were going to give them a bonus, 
and yet when the time came to put it over what have you 
done? You have adopted a plan never before thought of by 
the Senate of the United States. It found its way into another 
part of the Capitol. 

I know that I can not criticize the other branch of Congress, 
but I may say that there are two unusual ways in the other 
House of getting a matter before it. One is under a rule re- 


YEAS—37 ported out of the Rules Committee, and it then takes a ma- 
kinni Foske Ladd Stanley jority to adopt it. It is ordinarily in that case open to amend- 
Ashurst George McKellar ens ments. A majority of the House controls. Another is to move 
3 8 woe . — to suspend the rules and pass the bill. When that motion is 
33 Iarrison Norris ap porate made it takes a two-thirds vote to pass it and the proposed 
Cariway ; Heflin Overman Walsh, Mont, legislation can not be amended. 
Copeland 3 Many 8 Wheeler The leadership of this administration in the other end of 
B Kendrick f —— the Capitol did not go to the Rules Committee in order to get 
Fletcher King Simmons a rule to bring it out so that the matter could be fairly con- 
NAYS—48 sidered and a free expression given in that body, but they 
Ball Edwards Lodge Shicids resorted to a motion to suspend the rules. Why did they do 
Bayard Ekipa T ir 88 that? Because they knew that under a suspension of the rules 
1 Fernald Mete Smith the bifl could not be amended and it had to go through in that 
Bursum Ferris Mana oot form or not at all. In other words, you gagged the free ex- 
Cameron Besa 19 5 77 nee is pression on the part of those who believe in bonus legislation, 
Nd eal Gooding —.— not only in the other end ef the Capitol, but you seek to do 
Comming Hale. Phin 2 waana] it here as well . rae because we have no rules that 
urtis ow 0 could restrict the legislation and proposed amendments, certain 
Date hogs rk PI fe Wiis: leaders of the Republican Party, notably the Senator from 
NOT VOTING—11 Kansas IMr. Cuntisj], the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Couzens Johnson, Calif, Moses Watson Loner], the leader of the Republican Party in this Chamber, 
Greene Ià Follette Reed, Mo. Weller the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warsonj, and my good friend 
Harreld Lenroot Reed, Pa. 


the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wris], although they have been 
the friends of the soldiers and voted once to override the 
President's veto on the proposition of legislation of this char- 
acter, now say that in the event we put on a cash-option plan 
and the President vetoes it, they would vote to sustain the 
President's veto. 

There has been a decided change of front. It is a new 
assumption of responsiblity. There has been some dealing from 
under the table with respect to this whole matter. The boys 
after awhile will conclude that there is some “ sleight-of-hand ” 
performance here, When it was being considered by the Senate 
Finance Committee the men who represented the American 
Legion in Washington offered no objection to an effort on the 
part of the minority of that committee to consider and offer an 
amendment contemplating a eash-option propesal. The only 
time we have heard of it is in response to telegrams that have 
gone out from Washington to the leaders of the American 
Legion in the various States, who have been asking us within 
the last few days to vote for the insurance plan and to vote 
against any amendment providing for a cash-option plan. 

I want to believe in the national representatives of the Ameri- 
can Legion, but they have been misled by the leaders of the 
Republican Party, in the other House as well as here, and I do 
not know but what the conspiracy was entered into by some- 
body somewhere else. 

I pledged to go through for these boys back home ard give 
them a cash-option plan. I am not going to be dictated to by 
the leadership on the other side of the Chamber in this matter 
or by the national representatives of the American Legion. I 
shall not go back upon my promise made to these men. T intend 
to keep it in letter and spirit. 

In passing this piece of legislation you are opening a Pan- 
dora's box. It will rise to plague you. Disapproval, discontent, 
dissatisfaction will inevitably follow your action. You will have 
to explain it to every boy in the United States, whether he 


So Mr. Corzraxp's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON, On page 16, lines 14 and 15, I move to 
strike out the words “compounded annually.” That is carry- 
ing out the theory contained in the amendment which was 
adopted on a roll call a little while ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 16, lines 14 and 15, strike 
out the words “ compounded annually.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator from Mississippi is very 
anxious to haye the amendment agreed tọ. It is only another 
political amendment and therefore, in order to make the bill 
conform 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did I correctly understand the Senator 
from Utah to say that this is a political amendnient? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, absolutely. To make the bill conform 
in all its particulars to the amendment that has already been 
adopted, this amendment ought to be agreed to. The former 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I would not now discuss the 
proposition had it not been for the remark of the Senat®r from 
Utah, who said this is a political amendment. - He can do me 
no greater honor than to say that. Here is what the amend- 
ment does, and the Senate, by a large vote, adepted a similar 
amendment a few moments ago. It merely restrains in this in- 
stance the avaricious hand of the Government from compound- 
ing the interest on these boys when they borrow any money on 
their insurance policies. Yet because we try to prevent that. 
and the best judgment of the Senate is that we should prevent 
it, the Senator from Utah says it is a political amendment. I 
can not understand why the Senator wants to say there is any 
VV to us over here on this 
side of the Chamber. 


aes 


belongs to the American Legion or not. What are you going to 
221 to him when’ vou go back to your State and he says to You, 
„Tnere were seventy-odd of vou in the Senate who were sald to 
believe in ‘soldiers’ bonus legislation and who pledged themselves 
to it, and yet when you had 20 more than enough to pass it over 
‘any presidential veto you voted down the cash-option proposi- 
tion and gave us a tombstone”? Upon it you are now writing 


your epitaph. 
Mr. STANFIELD, Mr, President, at one time I was in 


favor of the cash-option plan. However, I am not going to 
I have received a number of telegrams from 
Legion men and others in my State, which I ask may be printed 


discuss it now. 


in the Rucouůu without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recoup, 
as follows: ＋ 

PORTLAND, OREG., April 19, 1023. 
Ronxnr N. STANFIETD, 

, Washington, D. C.“ 

Oregon ex service men urge vou to oppose any amendments from 
floor of Senate and in particular cash option and to support adjusted. 
compensation bill as reported by Senate Finance Committee. 

, Ferp E. Kinprs, 
Commander Oregon American Leyion, 


— 


í ROSEBURG, ORG, April 19, 19%}. 
Senator ROBERT N. STANFIELD, ' 
‘+ Washington, D. C.: 

Oregon Department American Legion Auxillary urges your support 
of adjusted compensation bill as pasted by House and requests yout 
opposttion to any amendments, particularly to any effort te tneiude 
cash option, { 14 i ; 

Mrs. Canl, E. WIMBERLEY, 
State Legislative Chairman. 
ROR } Ebanxx, Oura., April 19, 198}. 
Hon, Romur N. STANTIELD; i 
United States Senator from Oregon, Washington, D. O.: 

‘Women’s: Auxiliary Lane County Post Amertean Legion urges you 
support adjusted compensation bill as reported by Senate Finance 
Committee and ignore dangerous amendments such as cash option. 

Ery 4 GRACH M. Toren) 
j President. 


j ONT S38) Hucwxn, Ontic., Apre 10, Weg. 
Hon: Roser’ N. Samo, HZI j í 
Benitor prom Oregon, Washington, D. O. 
‘Wish to urge Otexon Senators to vote for adjusted compensation as 
reported: by Seunte Fitance Committee and to urge opposition tò de- 
struetive amendmenta, “particularly ‘cash option. 
ne l Mis. E. P. Dòiitis, l 
. Stute President American Legion Auctiary, 
1% ! 75 Department of Oregon. 


B4 OO Bigti, ORKO., A prir 19, 1924. 
Hohl Roummre Ni SANA, Db, cit stair ts 


Washington, D. le ! J 
Lane County: Post, No, 8, American Legion, with over 400 members, 
utges you to Oppoke dny amendments from the Moor of the Senate to thé 
sokiters’ ddqusted dompentatten bill And to oppose ash option, Your 
earnest eupport of the bill ‘as reported by Senate Finance Committee 18 
sincerely wrged) -` 7 ’ i 
- 11 ace Gtonen H. Love, 
Commander Lane County Post, No. 3, American Legion. 


; sn INDIANAPOLIS, IND. April’ m, 192}. 
Hon. ROBERT NELSON STANFIELD, 
Washmyton, D. C.: 

The soldlers' adjusted compentation binn is Before Senate to-day. 
Four and ofe-Dalf million men and women who served thelr country in 
its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincere hope in 
their breasts that this bill will be enacted into law to-day. For more 
than four years they have patiently awalted actlen. The bill, over- 
whelmingly passed by Howse and as reported by Senate Finance Com- 
mittes, fe in accordance with resolutions adopted at last two national 
conventions of the American Legion. It meets approval of members of 
the Legion, Question of Inmimediate cash has not been before ex-service 
men and women for two years. My dear Senator, in name of ex-servite 
men and women of onr country, we ask your support of bill as reported 
by Senate Finance Committee withoat amendment. Yout active support 
will receive sincere appreciation of ex-sérvice men and women of our 
country, 

Jonk R. Quixx, 
Nattowal Commander the Améticun Leyton 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to detain the Senate 
only a few minutes. The result of the vote we haye just taken’ 
is what I expected it would be, but I am sure the result of 


ithe vote the amendment for a cash option does not ex: 
press the berate bona fide judgment of the Senate upon 
that question. ` 


Unfortunately, the situation which has confronted us in con- 
nection with the matter has been of such a character as to 
restrain and ‘suppress, if not to make impossible, un expression 
of the honest and bonn fide sentiment of this body upon tie 
question of a cash bonus as an optional proposition. 

But there will be another opportunity to vote upon that sub- 
ject. There will be an opportunity—and it Will not be long de- 
layedfor the Senute to vote upon the subject when the minis 
‘of Senators will not be hampered, fettered, and restrained ut 
‘coerced by threats coming from the White House. That oppor- 
tunity will come very quickly, I hope and believe. 

I shall vote for the bill as presented by the Finance Cori: 
mittee and as so far amended by the Senate as the best we 
can get Just now, but T shall vote for it with the feeling and the 
conviction that it does not do full justice to the ex-service men. 
I shall vote for it with the belier and the assurance that when 
the ex-servieé men have had an opportunity to investigate and 
understand ‘what the bill really is and what it really meuns, 
they will demand additional tegisiation in order that justice 
may be done them. 

I know that many telegrams have been received apparently 
indiviting that the ex-service men of Amerfea Were satisfied ` 
with the insurance scheme und device provided ln the bin. 
But I am entirely convinced, from thé charneter of those tele- 
grams and from information that has come to me, that the 
exservice men in sending these telegrams have been moved 
thereto by the belief that if they did not fnsist upon the passage 
of the measure without amendment, and a bill should be passed 
Which did justice to them, the President would veto it and 
they would get nothing. from this Congress, 

Indeed, many of the telegrams shew they were predicated. 
Furthermore, they have been led to believe that the bill contains 
provisions that will enablé them presently to make borrowings 
on their ‘certificate. They will have their eyes ed when 
they do discover, as they will discover In the near future, thut 
under the terms of the bill those who need money will not get 
it—not a cent for three long That the soldiers who are in 
need—and they constitute majority of the ex-service me 
farmers' Boys, sons of Taboring men, who need money, wan 
money, and è money, pri ef they so well earned when 
they distover’ that they can not get a dollar for three yeurs, and 


then only a small amount and the nett year a still smuller 


amount, they win then realize that they have been handed a 
gold brick, Just as did the farmers of the country when it was 
pee late that the aon tant tection aa 5 Bee DRAN tri 
avor, wis rot What they expected ut only & gold britk, 
whieh meant littte or nothing to them. ‘ 

Mr. Président, I recall the citeumstahces that surrounded the 
tariff tegislation: The farmers were in distress. The farmers 
were looking to the bilcan Party to come to their’ rellet. 
They became insistent in their demands, and the Republtean 
Party said, ves; we will relieve you, We Will take you into 
partnership between the firdustries and the Government, and we 
will gtve you your share of protection, as we have given it here- 
tofore to the manufacturing industries, and that wf! help vou 
out of your dilemma. It will afford you the relief which you 
ure demunding.“ They led the farmers to belfeve thut that was 
true, and the farmers got behind the legislation. They came 
here through their representatives then, just as the ex-service’ 
men have come here through their representatives, and de- 
manded the legislation. They said they were led to believe atid 
did believe that it would give them the relief they watited: We 
on this side of the Chamber told them at that time that it was ua 
fake and a fraud; that it was a makeshift and a gold brick; but 
they did not believe us. I 

The legislation was enacted into law, and now, in the light 
of experience, the farmers of the country have come to the con- 
‘clusion’ that the Republican Party did give them a gold brick 
and misled them to believe that they were going to get soie- 
thing of value. 

Now, the ex-service men Nave been mislead in the same way. 
They have been here demanding. something—something to which 
they are entitled. What did the Republican Party say with 
reference to it? The President sald, "Y am against the bonus.” 
The Secretary of the Treasury said, “There is certain money 
which We can return to you in the way of tax reduction, but 
we can not return it if yon are to have a bonus.” A propaganda 
nation-wide was started against the bonus at the instance largely 
of the Treasury Department. The effect of the propaganda 
was to arouse the ex-service men of the country. They resented 
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it as they properly should haye done. They demanded that 
justice should be done for them. Their demands became so 
insistent that the Republican Party knew that it had to do 
something to satisfy them or lose the support of that great and 
influential body of the citizenship of the country, and so this 
miserable makeshift was resorted to in order to accomplish 
that purpose. 

If the President, after his declaration that he was against 
the bonus, signs this bill, I assert that it will be because he does 
not think it does what.is demanded and expected in behalf of 
the veterans of the war. 

I give the pending bill my vote because it has a shadow of 
value, and is all the Republican majority and the Republican 
President of the United States will grant to the American 
soldiers at this time; but I vote for it with the conviction and 
the determination to continue to do all I can to the end that 
the soldiers of the United States shall yet receive full justice 
in the future enactments of the Congress. We shall endeavor 
as soon as practicable to amend the law—if this bill becomes 
the law—by adding to it a provision for a cash option. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from North Carolina upon the amendment has expired, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
detain the Senate for any considerable time. I merely wish to 
say a few words regarding my position upon the bill as it now 
stands. 

I was very greatly surprised on last Saturday to receive from 
the commander of the American Legion a telegram which con- 
tains the language which I shall read. Of course, the telegram 
is couched in the same words as telegrams which haye been 
received by many other Senators, but I have heard no refer- 
ence made to this language which it contains: 


The bill overwhelmingly passed by the House and as reported by 
Senate Finance Committee is in accordance with resolutions adopted 
at last two national conventions of the American Legion. It meets 
approval of members of the Legion. 


Mr. President, I do not recall and have not at hand a copy 
of the resolutions as passed by the American Legion in its 
convention, but I do know that the members of that Legion 
in my State do not so understand the situation. In the last 
campaign in New Mexico in nearly every speech which I.made 
I stated my position upon the question of adjusted compensa- 
tion. The various provisions which had been incorporated in 
the bill theretofore were, in many instances, specifically re- 
ferred to, and in conversation with the veterans of my State 
I learned that they did not expect that they would receive 
only a provision to compensate them after they were dead but 
that they expected to receive the compensation as adjusted 
compensation for services which they had performed. 

It is true that the various other bills on this subject have 
contained provisions for insurance, but they have also contained 
other provisions which would give the veterans some benefit 
while they lived. I need not refer to the various telegrams 
which I have received from New Mexico, but I am told that 
not less than 95 per cent of the ex-service men in that State 
would prefer to see this bill defeated than that it be limited 
to this subterfuge, this misnomer for an adjusted compensation 
bill, which we have now presented to us and which will be 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that we are acting fairly 
to these men. Some Senators may have forgotten the responsi- 
bility which they assumed when they voted for the resolution 
declaring war against Germany. I have not. I shall never 
forget that eyentful day, the 6th of April, 1917, when in this 
Chamber I cast my vote for that war resolution. I realized 
what would be the result of that vote. I could see those young 
men coming from the various walks in life going into the 
service of their country at the time when their country needed 
them. They performed their duty; and at that very moment 
I pledged myself to serye them when they needed aid; and, 
so long as I am in part representing a constituency ip this 
Chamber, I still pledge myself to be of what service L can to 
those who served their country. I am not willing to give them 
this pitiful subterfuge; and I predict that it will come home 
to plague those who are responsible for it when they go back 
to their constituents and try to tell them that they passed an 
adjusted compensation bill. Many a time they will blush with 
shame for what they are now trying to ram down the throats 
of the veterans who served their country. 

I am going to vote for the bill because it is apparent that it is 
all we can get, but I wish it now understood that I believe it 
will be considered absolutely a rebuke to the ex-service men of 
the country, notwithstanding the statement in the telegram from 
the commander of the American Legion, which I have just read, 


I wish to say, further, that when this bill shall have been 
passed the question. which it involves will not be settled. It 
will not be settled until it is settled right, and if I can have 
my way about it, before this session of Congress adjourns there 
will be another measure brought before the Senate for action. 
I am willing to stay here during the entire summer, if that 
shall be necessary, to see that something more is done for those 
men than this pitiful subterfuge which we are now going to pass. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I propose an amendment 
to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must advise the 
Senator from Florida that there is an amendment pending which 
was offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Florida has asked that the 
amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
pending amendment, 

The REeapine OLERK. On page 16, lines 14 and 15, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] proposes to strike out the 
words “ compounded annually.” : 

Mr. CURTIS. That amendment is simply designed to make 
the section conform to a similar amendment which was made 
awhile ago. ; 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with that fact. Of course, Mr. 
President, I can appreciate the great anxiety of the conspira- 
tors upon the other side to speedily pass this bill. 


If it were done when tis done, then 'twere well it were done quickly. 


Mr. President, the die is cast, and this bill will pass. No 
amendments will be permitted, no improvement will be allowed, 
no change in its provision, no matter how meritorious, will 
receive the approval of those who have confederated together 
to pass this bill. Any. efforts to make it more workable or to 
accord more liberal terms to the ex-service men will meet 
with signal defeat. If all the facts could be laid bare to the 
public which have brought the bill to its present situation, 
pee would be a universal revulsion. which would compass its 

efeat. ` 

I submit that it is here in its present form as a result of 
bargain and political deals not at all creditable to those con- 
cerned. It has been somewhat remarkable, not to say humor- 
ous (though I confess disheartening), to see the agility with 
which gallant and distinguished Senators have changed their 
positions with respect to bonus legislation. Of course, I want 
to be parliamentary and hope not to be personal, but I can 
not refrain from calling attention to the remarkable volte 
face upon the part of some courageous Senators who have 
been known for their hostility to bonus legislation and who 
in private and in public have not hesitated to express their 
disapproval of the various plans for so-called adjusted com- 
pensation. Manifestly, such changes were not the result of 
political expediency, and of course no fortunes of war led to 
these departures from the firm foundations upon which the 
Senators referred to have stood in the past. 

Mr. President, I can not help but refer to the able Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], who has stood like the Rock of 
Gibraltar against the various bonus bills that have been 
brought to the attention of the Senate. Has the Rock of Gibral- 
tar become a sand bank, which sinks away as the waves of 
propagiade in favor of bonus legislation have dashed against 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the former “ Rock of Gibraltar.” 

Mr. WARREN. I thank the Senator.. The Senator makes a 
charge against me. I made one against him, For six years, 
from time to time, in a manner that some men might call felici- 
tous, he stated that he would never, never run again for the 
Senate. Finally, when he fell from grace and did run for the 
Senate without consulting me, I owed him one, and I paid it 
in this way. So our accounts are even. We both seemed to 
have changed our minds. Not so. We changed because condi- 
tions changed. This bill is entirely different from the one I 
opposed. 

In the Senator’s case he changed because Utah could not 
do without him. So there we are! 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, the Senator chides me because 
I was averse to returning to the Senate, but finally did con- 
sent to run and was elected. I might add that there are some 
who wanted to and did run who were not elected. The Senator 


The Secretary will state the 
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leave “that he ‘owed me one’ and I paid him in this way,” 
jmeaning, I presume, that I became obligated to him by stating 
mat I was not a candidate for the Senate or that I was re- 
elected to the Senate; and because of his obligation to me he 
telt constrained to discharge it by changing his position in 
regard to the bonus and giving support to the pending measure. 
| Well, Mr. President, I am glad that the Senator is able in 
‘such a naive manner to pay his debts. As stated, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was reelected to the Senate; it may be possible that 
the Senator from Wyoming may not be reelected because of his 
vote for this bill, 

But, Mr. President, I would not be unkind enough to say 
that any Senator, even including my friend from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Keyes]} who in the past has been brave in his 
‘opposition to ‘bonus measures, as well as other distinguished 
Republican leaders whom I see before me, will support the 
bill under consideration because of the approaching election. 
Far be it from me to say that any of these courageous and 
gallant Senators, who have affirmed that adjusted compennsa- 
tion and bonus bills were impolitic and unwise; would change 
their position beenuse of the approach of the ides of November. 

But I do say, Mr. President, with the utmost sincerity, and 
I say it to both Democrats and Republicans, that those who be- 
lieve they are strengthening their ehances for. election because 
of their support of this lame and halting and impotent measure 
will realize, sooner or later, that an egregious blunder was com- 
mitted by them. 1 

The American people may be fooled for some time, they may 
give their support temporarily—indeed, for too long a time 
to unwise and sometimes improper measures, but when full 
opportunity is given them to weigh legislation and measure 
policies they will usually reach the right conclusion and plant 
themselves upon impregnable ground. A democracy may some- 
times be easily stirred, it may sometimes respond too quickly 
to gusts of passion and to fantastic schemes and projects, but 
ultimately the calm and reasoned judgment of the people 
asserts itself ahd sweeps away that which is false and untrue. 

I make this statement, Mr. President, without particular 
reference to the legislation before us. If this legislation is just 
‘and politic and right, it will stand and meet, as the years go by, 
increased approval at the hands of the people. But if it may 
not be defended upon principles of justice and righteousness, 
if it does not square with the policies of a government founded 
upon á constitution such as ours, then, as its provisions shall 
become known to the people, condemnation will be inevitable, 

But, I say, Mr. President, in all good feeling to Senators who 
are supporting this measure, they will saon discover that this 
bill is neither acceptable to the people nor to the ex-service 
men. Mr. President, in my opinion, a majority of the ex- 
service men do not approye of bonus legislation; but there 
have been politiclans—of course, they were outside of Con- 
gress, and certainly not in the Senate—who for several years 
Jast past have assiduously devoted themselves to developing a 
bonus sentiment, not only among the ex-service men but 
throughout the country. 


Following the Civil War there were some who gained political 


success by keeping alive the flames which burned during that 
war. They tried to ride into power upon the waves of a 
rekindled war spirit. They projected the Civil War veterans 
and their organizations into the political arena and attempted 
to create issues, local and national, which died at Appomattox. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the American boy went into 
the World War to yindicate the honor of our flag and with a 
paripa desire to serve his country, He did not think of 

onuses, He desired to do his duty and to return to the paths 
of peace and enter into the industrial and political Tife of his 


country, there to perform the responsibilities which come to. 


free men in a nation dedicated to human liberty. 

Mr. President, it is pertinent to angele what has changed 
the attitude of Republican leaders. short time ago these 
same leaders, or most of them, were opposing bonus legis- 
lation. They supported President Harding in his opposition to 
the adjusted compensation measure which passed the Senate 
and the House and they supported him in his veto of such 
measure. Why have they changed? 

Have they been consorting with some Republicans who are 
officers or important figures in the Legion with a view to obtain- 
ing political advantage in the coming election? Has there been 
a deal by which efforts are to be made to coerce ex-service men 
into supporting the Republican Party? Have these Republican 
leaders been frightened because of the hostility of President 
Coolidge to bonus legislation, and does the ar ement which 
has been made, if one has been made, contemplate that Mr. 
Coolidge will sign this panticular bonus bill and none other? 


I call attention to the fact that the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Hixgison] has declared that this bill, which the Senator 
from Wyoming now differentiates from other bills, and which 
he now warmly espouses, is the result of a conspiracy. Mr. 
President, can there be any doubt but that Senators upon the 
other side, the leaders of the Republican Party, at their confer- 
ences in the White House and elsewhere, have determined to 
make the bonus question a political one and secure some politi- 
eal advantage by forcing through this particular measure before 
the Republican convention meets in June? It would seem that 
this conspiruey is in the interest of Mr. Coolidge. It is to help 
him. Hence we have this sudden haste to push this bill through 
and to deny consideration to any amendments or measures that 
might be offered to secure, if a bonus is to be granted, a rational, 
legitimate, and proper bonus, ohe that might be of some benefit 
to the ex-service men. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], who has been 
hostile to bonus measures, has indicated. upon the floor of the 
Senate that he is for this so-called “ tombstone bill.“ 

Mr, President, this measure did not meet the approval of | 
leading Republicans at the other end of the Capitol. I read! . 
from the CON Tl NAL Recorp of March 18, page 4440. 


Mr. TreapwaY. Mr. Speaker 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator for just a minute? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr, CARAWAY., Is this gentleman a Member of Congress? 

Mr. KING. He is, i 

Mr, CARAWAY. Is he the gentleman who introduced a reso- 
lntion over on the other side of the Capitol stating that I had 
said something about the Speaker at one time? 

Mr, KING. I am inclined to think that the Senator has 
identified him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I just wanted to identify him; that is all. 

Mr. KING, Mr. Treapway is au important leader in the 
Republican ranks. He says: 

Mr, Speaker, this bin 

Referring to the one which is now before us— 


evidently is not satisfactory to either those in fayor of a cash bonus 
or those who opposed adjusted compensation, It seems to be supported 
here in the hope that changes will be made when it reaches the other 
branch of the Congress. 

But when the bill eame to the other branch of the Congress, 
not being approved by the friends of adjusted compensation in 
the House or those who were in favor of a cash bonus, by some 
deft manipulation--I shall not characterize it as Machiavel- 
lian—it comes out of the Committee on Finance substantially 
in the same form as it entered the Committee on Finance; 

When it comes here, lo and behold, our Republican friends, 
marshaled under the leadership of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopar]: and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CURTIS] 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], two of whom at 
least have signified in the past their opposition to bonus legis- 
lation, press with great zest the passage of the bill. They 
marshaled the Republican cohorts and charged the ramparts 
and say chat this bill must be passed or no bonus legislation 
will be permitted.“ Why? Manifestly because they conceive 
that the exigencies of party politics demand it. They must re- 
move, they think, the view that Mr. Coalidge is opposed to a 
bonus. Their attitude Is such as to bring conviction that the 
President will support this bill, The wishes of are 
not to be considered. Those Democrats who have sincerely and 
earnestly sought to obtain proper legislation, as they conceived 
it, for the ex-service men have not been consulted—indeed, they 
have been ignored. The fact is that Republican leaders have 
been playing politics, They think they have played clever 
polities. I take the liberty of assuring them that the people 
and the ex-service men will discover—shall I say the perfidy 
of their conduct; at any rate, they will perceive that it was a 
game that the Republicans were playing, using the ex-service 
men as pawns. 

I predict, Mr, President, that their course will rouse indigna- 
tion among hundreds of thousands of the ex-seryice men, and 
our Republican friends will awaken to the realization of the 
fact that their course in dealing with this legislation has con- 
tributed to Democratic success, which will come to the country 
in November next. ` 

Mr, HEFLIN, Mr, President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kixg] speaks about the soldier not thinking about a bonus 
when he went into the war. Of course, he did not think of a 
bonus. He did not haye time to think of anything but to get 
his hat and his little belongings, and we sent him off to train- 
ing camp, and then across the sea and out on the battle front. 
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Of course, when he stood there fighting for his own country 
and the liberty of the world he was not calculating, like some 
of those who speculated on the misfortune of their country 
back at home calculated, as to how to make money. He was 
thinking about doing the thing he went there to do, thinking 
about winning the war, thinking about protecting the homes 
and firesides of the country that he represented, and he was 


out there ready to die for his country. Now, since he has come 
back they have dallied and fooled with him and deceived him 
and misrepresented the situation in many ways. They have 
come now to a show-down, and they have presented a make- 
shift and asked him to accept that as adjusted compensation. 

I hold in my hand a telegram from one of the Legion officers 
of my State saying that they respectfully request that I vote 
for the adjusted compensation bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. President, that is what these officers think we have 
before us here, It is not so. The committee that had the 
measure in charge amended it in 55 places before it was 
brought upon the floor of the Senate. It has been amended 
here, and when these boys are wiring to us to vote for it as it 
passed the House they are being deceived and misled. They 
do not know what is in this bill, and we who are here and 
understand it ought to use our best judgment as to what 
should be done. 

I know what is for the best interest of the soldier, and I 
voted a little while ago to give him cash adjusted compensa- 
tion. I know that he wants that. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino] suggests that a majority 
of the soldiers would not have it and do not want it. Why, Mr. 
President, some Senators show that they do not know, and some 
of them, maybe, do not care, anything about what these boys 
stand for. These boys are entitled to the remainder of the 
debt that the Government owes them, and they would not be 
intelligent if they did not want what the Government owes 
thei. 

I know that there are sons of millionaires whose fathers are 
exceedingly rich, some of whom made their wealth out of the 
war, and these boys do not have to eyen want for money. 
They are rich to start with, and their fortunes, many of them. 
were increased by profiteering while the war was on. On the 
other hand, thousands of these boys—maybe two or three 
millions of them—left positions where they were working with 
their hands and employing their brains, making a livelihood, 
and they were taken out of these places and sent to the war 
and given $1 a day; $6 a month was taken out of that to keep 
up their insurance; $15 of their pay was sent back home; and 
$9 was left to pay these brave, upstanding boys for daring to go 
out upon the firing line and offering to die for their country. 
It disgusts me to hear these men talking against these boys— 
these men who think more of money, more of wealth, than they 
do of the life of an American boy. 

Mr. President, that is not all. I never knew the Republican 
side to submit a measure since I have been in Congress without 
tying strings to it in some way to permit certain bankers, the 
speculators, and plunderers in some way to make money out 
of it. f 

In this bill they have left it open so that one bank can charge 
a rediscount rate of a certain per cent, and another one still 
more, and make it cost these boys from 8 to 10 per cent to bor- 
row money on their Government policies, 

We sought here to limit that, to make it so that under no 
condition would they have to pay more than 4 per cent, and I 
saw the Republican side murder that amendment. Then you 
talk about doing something for the American soldier. I saw 
the other side with its deflation policy and a Republican Pres- 
ident produce a panic when it deflated credits to the extent of 
$2,500,000,000, and take out of circulation $928,000,000 in 
currency. They destroyed property values to the extent of 
$25,000,000,000. They depressed the price of Liberty bonds, 
and forced the fathers and mothers of the ex-service boys to 
throw their bonds upon the market and accept $80 aand $85 on 
the hundred; and these bond sharks in New York whe made 
their millions out of that dirty deal are fighting this bonus 
bill to the death. 

Now, we come with a show-down and a roll call as to whether 
we will pay these boys what we owe them in cash, or whether 
we will pay them in the tombstone insurance policy 20 years 
hence. It is a shame, a crying shame upon the patriotism of 
those who foist this ugly, crooked thing, upon the country 
instead of giving them a cash bonus plan. You are seeking to 
fool the soldier on the one hand and the taxpayer on the other. 
That is what your insurance plan does. 

The cash plan settles the whole thing for a billion and a 
half dollars, The insurance plan settles it for four and a 


half billion dollars, 20 years away. The cash plan pays the 
soldier now, gets rid of the matter, relieves him of his need, 
takes him out of his distress, and wipes the slate clean of its 
obligation to the bravest boys that ever battled. 8 

Senators stand around here and talk about how we ought 
not to pay him, and say that he is commercializing his patri- 
otism and cheapening himself, and that he had a glorious pas- 
time over there, according to the speech of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. 

Yes; it was pastime! I see them walking the streets of this 
city now on crutches. I see them about here with both eyes 
out. I have seen some with both legs off at the hip, carried 
around on little trucks with rollers, with somebody pushing 
them around; and I think of the boy 19 or 20 years of age 
who stood on the firing line with uplifted rifle battling for his 
country; and then Senators who think more of clipping cou- 
pons than they do of their obligations to those who would die 
to save their country speak of them as having a holiday, nice 
physical training, and a good time generally, on the battle 
front in France. 

Senators, you are not going to get away with this thing. If 
these boys have the courage to vote as they had the courage to 
fight, they will remember the Democrats at our party primaries, 
and the Republicans, too, who forget them in an hour like this. 
I am a partisan. I believe that the Democratic Party holds 
the right solution for all the questions that affect government. 
Partisan as I am, I would not put party considerations above 
the patriotism, the courage, the valor, the self-sacrificing spirit 
displayed by these boys in the gravest hour of the Nation’s his- 
tory, and those who forget them and all that they haye done 
for our country ought to be lashed out of this Chamber. In my 
judgment, when election day comes they will be, 

The idea of saying that because the President might veto this 
bill. you are not going to do your duty! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Alabama has expired, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us do our duty; and let me say this, Mr. 
President: The cash bonus amendment was defeated by Re- 
publican yotes from New England, the section from which the 
President comes—nine of them. If they had voted for the bill 
the cash proyision would have gone in instead of the insurance- 
policy provision, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I notice that when the 
President of the United States leaves the Capital to make a 
speech he goes over to my city of New York; buthe is careful 
always to stay in Manhattan. He goes to a section of the 
city where he can haye all the capitalists of Wall Street and 
the people from Fifth Avenue, his natural constituents, the par- 
pean and supporting friends in the Republican Party, about 

im. f 

I would like to suggest that the next time he goes to New 
York he go out to East New York, or that he go up to the 
Bronx, or that he go out to Queens. Let him go to any of 
these places and see what kind of a reception he will get. 

Let any Republican go out into these sections and ask a 
question about the immigration bill which is going to be passed 
through this Congress, a bill which discriminates against the 
fireside friends of three-fourths of the citizens of New York 
City. Let him go out and meet these folks. Let him go down 
to Coney Island and see a lot of the soldiers who have to 
swallow the kind of a bonus bill which the Senate purposes 
passing. Let him go into certain sections of the city where 
people are forced to live in tenements, frequently unsanitary 
and overcrowded. Let him go there and hear the questions 
they are asking about the tariff laws passed by the Republican 
Party, no attempt being made to lower the cost of living of 
these people. 

Mr. President, next fall, when Mr. Coolidge runs for election 
as President of the United States, he will lose the city of New 
York by 750,000, and he will lose the State of New York by 
at least a half a million. 

Gentlemen on the other side may feel that they have done a 
very clever thing to-day, but I want to say.to them that they 
ean not fool young men. They can not do it. For 25 years I 
was a teacher in a medical school, associating with such boys 
as these soldiers. I know, in the language of the street, that 
you can not “put over any bunk” on young men. They will 
see through this bill and its authors. They know that the 
bill does not mean any money now. They know that all it 
means is that their heirs will haye money enough to buy grave- 
yard lots and tombstones. That is what they have said in 
their telegrams. They understand you and your purposes. 

Mr. President, I feel sorry to-day for the Republicans. I 
was not the only one spoken of unkindly in the metropolitan 
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I notice that the editorials in the New York 


press to-day. 
papers said the President’s speech was not a great success. 
The Republicans are going to have a hard time because of yes- 
terday and to-day, I venture to say. 

Go out to the West. I was born there 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New York yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That expression that the President's 
speech was not a great success comes from most of the New 
York papers? 

Mr. COPELAND. It did come from the New York papers, 
but I saw also some of the provincial papers, and I am more 
governed, I will say to the Senator, by what such papers say 
than by what the majority of the New York press says: 

Mr. BROOKHART. The fact that that came from the New 
York papers is the best thing I have heard about the President. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I saw in the New York 
Herald, and if I saw in some other of the New York papers, 
any praise of my activities, I would agree with the Senator 
from Iowa that that certainly would be a criticism of the 
quality of my work. But I have seen some of the provincial 
papers as well, and I fear, in spite of the laudatory hint of 
the Senator from Iowa, that the President did not have a 
happy time yesterday. 

I want to talk just a little about the farmers. I want to 
ask Senators on the other side when they are going to bring 
out a farm relief bill? When are they going to give considera- 
tion to the McNary bill, or to the Norris bill, or to some of 
these other bills? 

Senators on this side of the Chamber are ready to join 
in the consideration of those bills, but we do not find any 
activity on the other side. I warn you it will be necessary 
to show that activity if you are expecting to offer any evi- 
dence of a sincere desire to aid agriculture. 

So far as I am concerned, I am well satisfied with the day's 
work. On this side we made an honest effort to modify the 
bonus bill, to make it worthy of the support of the Senate. 
We did the best we could to help the ex-service man, and you 
have deliberately turned it down. 

Mr, RALSTON. Mr. President, I do not rise to make a 
speech, but only to offer a word of explanation. 

The bill now before the Senate, for which I am intending 
to vote, does not, in my judgment, do all that should be done 
by this Government for our World War veterans. I have 
been urged, however, by the officials of the American Legion 
to support it and not to do anything which may contribute to 
its. defeat. 

It is my opinion that unless this bill becomes a law no com- 
pensatory legislation will be enacted by this Congress for the 
boys who suffered and fought so bravely in order that the 
institutions of this country might be made more secure and the 
eivilization of the world preserved. 

While this bill is very insignificant evidence of my country’s 
appreciation of the services of these splendidly upstanding 
patriots, still for the reason that nothing better can now be 
done for them, I am going to support it, and I will at the 
proper time vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in view of the very evidently 
sincere grief of the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
because of the alleged failure of the President’s speech in New 
York, and because of the ill-concealed joy of my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. BrookHarT] over what he believes to be its success, 
I think it will be useful to have in the Recorp what the Presi- 
dent did actually say, and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recozp—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair advises the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that the address has already been placed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. Then itis not necessary to have it 
printed again. It would be good for the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Coprianp] to have it printed twice, but I desist. 

Mr, HARRISON. I did not catch just what the Senator 
wanted. Was it the speech of the Senator from California [Mr. 
JoHNSON] that the Senator wanted to have printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I did not see any speech of the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, I voted for the cash-option amend- 
ment to this bill with a great deal of pleasure and pride, and 
I shall vote for the bill as it now is with regret that it is so 
unsatisfactory to the soldier boys. I shall vote for it only be- 
cause to vote against it would seem to be voting against a 
bonus bill. But I want again to call attention to the fact that 


this is not a bonus bill. This is nothing but an adjusted in- 
surance bill. It is not even an adjusted compensation bill. 

The bill provides for adjusted insurance, to be paid after the 
soldiers are dead. Had they been killed on the battle field, their 
estates would have been paid the insurance that was paid by 
the Government then. The only possible cash they can get out 
of this measure is under a provision that after it has been in 
effect three years, the Government will go security for them to 
borrow from $50 to $75 the first year, and $30 to $40 in addition 
every year thereafter. 

I think it a farce to call it a bonus bill. It is a makeshift. 
It is a pretense, It is not a real bonus bill. Yet under the 
parliamentary situation we face here those of us who want a 
real bill can do nothing except vote for this, in the hope that 
we may yet be able to pass some other legislation that will 
really giye these boys the bonus which they have so long 
asked and deserved. 


Mr. KING, A parliamentary inquiry. Is there a motion 
pending? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a question 
pending. 

Mr. KING. I shall wait until that is disposed of. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. HARRISON]. 

The amendment was agreed t 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I offer the. following amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The READING CLERK. On page 6, line 23, the Senator from 
Florida proposes to add the following proviso: 


Provided, That each veteran may, at his option, receive $50 in cash 
as a payment, to be deducted from his adjusted service certificate. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I was astounded, in look- 
ing over this bill to-day, to find that under its provisions a 
soldier who was entitled to only $50 could receive that amount 
in cash, but that a soldier who served a longer period of time 
and was entitled to four or five hundred dollars was not to be 
allowed to receive one penny in cash under the provisions of 
the bill. We force upon him an insurance certificate and do 
not give him the option of even receiving as much money as 
the short-service man, who can receive $50 in cash. It seems 
we should treat them all alike and not penalize a man who 
rendered long service or extend favoritism to the soldier who 
rendered a short period of service. The effect of the bill, if 
we allow it to remain just as it is, will be to penalize the long- 
service man. 

I offer this amendment and hope it will be adopted, so that 
every soldier who comes within its provisions will enjoy to 
an extent a little participation in the cash benefit. If he does 
not get that, he has nothing coming to him except an insurance 
policy. That will be all. x 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, when we calmly and 
deliberately consider the pending bill, without any intention to 
reflect upon anybody, we must realize that this measure is so 
formulated and so prepared as to try to deceive the taxpayers 
of the country, and also to deceive the soldiers. The object 
of it is to make the soldier believe he is getting some adjusted 
compensation, on the one hand, and on the other hand, those who 
are fostering this measure tell the taxpayer that you handled 
the situation very diplomatically from a taxation standpoint. 
“ We are just giving these fellows insurance, and we have so 
arranged that it will not interfere with a tax reduction.’ 

-In other words, you propose to carry water on both shoulders. 
You want to fool the taxpayer on the one hand and the soldier 
upon the other hand. That is really the upshot of the whole 
proposition. If you sincerely want to pass a law giving ad- 
justed compensation to the soldier, then we should have con- 
ferred with them as to their wishes in the matter. We should 
have allowed them some optional privilege in regard to whether 
they should be entitled to cash, or part cash payable in install- 
ments, or an insurance policy. But the door is absolutely 
closed to every avenue for them to receive any assistance 
except through an insurance plan, 

On the other hand, you have not done anything for the tax- 
payers. The taxpayers are going to have to contribute and 
furnish the funds in course of time for the purpose of meeting 
the insurance policy plan, whether they have to do it to-day 
or to-morrow. If you can arrange a plan for financing this 
two and one-half billion dollar undertaking so as not to have 
the tax burden fall within a year or two—and nobody would 
favor any such hardship upon the taxpayers—then you could 
have arranged a plan of financing so as to have given the sol- 
dier the privilege of a cash option and arranged it in such way 
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as not to impose—all within one or two or three years—an 
undue financial burden upon the American people. 
There was no eagerness and no zenlousness displayed looking 
, to the idea of arranging taxation and finances so as to give the 
soldiers the benefit of a eash optional plan. That could have 
deen done just as well as not. The taxpayers are going to have 
to defray the expenses of your insurance plan in the course of 
time. That expense, according to statements made by all who 
have discussed it, especially members of the committee; is going 
to be an amount in excess of what it would have been if you 
had allowed a cash optional plan. That being true, you are 
not giving the taxpayers ‘any relief; you are not practicing 
economy upon the one hand, and on the other hand you are not 
giring the soldiers what, in my judgment, they are entitied to 
ve. 

You are not giving them any option as to whether they shall 
have cash or an insurance plan. Heretofore in considering the 
subject we have felt that we should allow some privilege and 
some option to the soldier. $ 

I shall vote for the bill in its present form, because it is the 
best we can get, but I honestly believe that the taxpayers are 
going to be fooled and that the soldiers are going to be very 
sadly disappointed in the measure.: I hope the amendment I 
have proposed will be adopted. Then each soldier will be bene- 
fited to the extent of being allowed $50 cash at lenst. That is 
the purpose and object of the amendment. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word about 
the amendment. I would like to speak on the bill, but I shall 
not take the time to do 80. 

This, of course, is apparently only a little amendment, but it 
means $200,000,000: would have to be raised. I want to say to 
Senators now that the bill we have reported.for revenue pur- 
poses falls short of meeting the actual recommendations of our 
Budget for the expenses of our Government for the coming year. 
I have not any doubt that there will be passed at this Congress 
legislation that will require nearly $400,000,000 more than the 
revenue that will be raised for the coming year under the pro- 
visions of the revenue bill reported to this body. Of course, the 
amendment ef the Senator from Florida would mean 5200, 
000,000 more thun that. There is a limit to all things, and I 
think we have reached the limit. lt 

Mr. HEFLIN: Mr. President, the opening statement of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] expresses the spirit that stands 
out boldly in opposition to any sort of legislation that would 
settle with the soldiers now. The Senator began his speech 
by saying; The amendment would be all right, but“ 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, I did not say that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, something like that, and then he said, 
“ But it would require $200,000,000 to pay this cash to the sol- 
diers." I wonder if Senators are not thinking of these boys 
and what they bave done for us and what the obligation of the 

is to them? I would like to see the Senator from Utah 
. Mr. Smoor] and others on that side of the Chamber rise up 
and protest against! the wholesale refunding of taxes by Mr. 
Mellon to the extent of over $300,000,000. Not one of them pro- 
tested against that. That was $300,000,000, including some 
millions to Mr. Mellon and his companies. It is all right, you 
seem to think, in à presidential year for the big bosses of the 
Republican Party to reach into the Treasury and pass tax-re- 
funding checks out to the big financiers who will support the 
Republican ticket this fall. There is not-a word said over there 
against that sort of thing, but $200,000,000 suggested by the 
amendment of the able Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAIN. 
finds a protest from the other side of the Chamber because we 
would have to raise the $200,000,000 to meet the obligation we 
owe to ‘men who have already offered to make the supreme 
sacrifice for their country. 

What have these other men done? They remained at home 
making money out of the Government, speculating: on its dis- 

tress, and cleaning up millions of dollars; but now the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury can refund taxes to them by the mil- 
Hons and hundreds of millions and no Republican Senator lifts 
his voice in protest. 

As has been pointed out by the Senator from Merida, the bill 
as it stands puts a premium upon short-time service and little 
risk, and it puts a penalty upon long-time service and great 
risk. That is exactly what it means, The boy who served 40 
or 50 days can get his $50 if he wants it, but the boy who has 
geen service for 150 days or more on the deadliest battle line 
ever stretched across the earth can not get a dollar: He must 
take insurance payable in 1944. He has to wait 20 years. Oh, 
Mr. President, it will be a wholesome thing for this country 
when these things are disclosed to the intelligent men and women 
of the country. i 
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The Senator from Utah talks about this amendment costing 
money. What do we find has happened? The oil-lease investi- 
gation has shown where his party leadership bartered the oll 
reseryes throughout the United States worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and they have already displayed signs on that 
side of the aisle of defending those leases. The former Secre- 
tary of the Navy who bartered those leases with Mr. Fall comes 
out and boldly states that he is going to defend them. There 
hundreds of millions of dollars were lost to the Government and 
nobody but one on your side protested, but when we rise up 
here and ask for something to be done that will relieve the 
soldiers of the Nation by paying them what we owe them then 
we are met with the ery that it would cost money. The pasi- 
tion of the Senator from Utah simply is this in a nutshell: The 
plan they are offering is a makeshift and will not cost any- 
thing much in the lifetime of the soldier boys, but the plan 
suggested by the Democrats is worth something; and now the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida has teeth in it and 
would cost something, but it would relieve an obligation that 
the country owes to the boys who never failed it, but who left 
their homes and loved ones and went across the seas to fight 
and if, need be to die in a strange land in obedience to the call 
of their country. God forbid that I shall ever prove recreant 
in my obligations: to them, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, at this late hour I am 

going to detain the Senate but a moment... The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. TAMM] calls to 
eur attention. again, the unfairness and inequity of the bill. 
If a man has served only so long as to earn $50 at 81 a day 
for his service he gets his $50; but if he served one day longer 
and is entitled to $51 what does he get? He can get an in 
surance certificate which at the end of 20 years will be worth 
$128. In other words, his reward for his service will be an 
insurance certificate which at the end of 20 years will cash 
out for $128; but he has a borrowing value on it, and if he will 
wait three and one-half years, under the terms of the bill he 
ean take that. certificate to a bank and can borrow something 
like $12 on it. 
That is what the bill means. If he only served so. he has 
earned $50 he gets $50 in cash and walks off and says good-by 
to the legislation. But if he earned) $51 by one day's service 
wore than his colleagues, his asset on the proposition, without 
he waits 20 years to get 5128, is that he has a borrowing ca- 
pacity of $12, I think it demonstrates as clearly as anything 
could demonstrate that the gentlemen. who wrote the bill 
ought to take it back into the committee and see if they can not 
work out something better. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
TRAMMELL). 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HEPLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I demand the yeas and ‘nays. 
Mr. ASHURST (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.). I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Arizona that the Senate 
adjourn. I i 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. MCKBŁLLAR. Mr, President, I offer the amendment 
which E send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessea 
offers an amendment; which will be stated: 

Mr. HEFLIN: Mr. President, the yeas and nays were de- 
manded on the amendment of the Senator from Florida. That 
is & very important question; and I would like to have a roll 
call on it, because I shall want to refer to these records soma 
time in the future. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, unfortunately 
for the Senator from Alabama, did not hear his request until 
after the Chair had announced tlie result of the division. Tha 
Senator from Tennessee offers an amendment, which will be 
stated. { 

Mr: SIMMONS.: Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to yield to me: 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Chair had an- 
nounced his decision with reference to the vote on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] I think 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] rose in his place and 
asked for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. GLASS. Les, Mr. President. It was suggested here in 
the rear of the Chamber that tlose.ef us who veted against the 
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proposition did not want to go on record upon it, and I do 
want to go on record. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to go on record. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us accommodate Senators, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. EDGE. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Ohair has announced 
his ruling ip that respect, but there is a way his ruling may be 
corrected. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can get a yea-and-nay vote on the proposi- 
tion when the bill comes into the Senate. I reserve the right 
to ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the proposition when the bill 
is in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to state 
to the Senator from Alabama that it is impossible to reserve a 
separate vote on the amendment to which he refers because 
the amendment was not agreed to. The Senator from Alabama, 
however, can secure a separate vote by offering the amend- 
ment when the bill reaches the Senate and he can then have 
a yea-and-nay vote on it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well; I will do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Terinessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR]. 

The READING OLERK. 
sert the following: 


Each overseas veteran may, at his option, receive $50 in cash as 
a payment to be credited on his adjusted service certificate. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just a word about the 
amendment. It does seem extraordinarily unfair that we 
should pay to boys who served only a few days at home a cash 
bonus of $50 and should not permit even a similar cash bonus to 
be paid to those who went overseas and took all the risk of 
the fighting. The pending bill is what might properly be called 
a “bonusless bonus.” There is not anything real or substantial 
about it. It is going to cost the Government an immense 
sum of money and will do the soldiers. but little good. I 
think that the men who did the fighting, the men who went 
across the sea, should be considered to some extent, and the 
mere pittance which the amendment proposes to give them 
seems to me is as little as we can do for those soldiers. 

I ask the Senator in charge of the bill and other Senators 
to agree to the amendment. If adopted, it will involve in the 
first year an expenditure of $100,000,000, it is true, but, Mr. 
President, in my judgment, it would be the most worthy part of 
this measure. We should do something for those who actually 
did the fighting, I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Tennesssee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Ten- 
nessee desires to perfect his amendment so as to have it reach 
the object which he has in view. The Senator provides in his 
amendment: 


Each overseas veteran may, at his option, receive $50 in cash as a 
payment to be credited on his adjusted service certificate. 


The veteran could not receive cash and also have credit on 
the certificate; it would have to be charged. 

Mr McKELLAR. Why can it not be done? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would have to be charged on the certifi- 
cate; it could not be credited on the certificate. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I modify the amendment so as to provide 
that the cash payment shall be deducted from the certificate. 
I offer the amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will again ask is 
the demand for the yeas and nays seconded? In the opinion 
of the Chair it is, and the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYARD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on previous votes in regard to my pair, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same statement as on previous ballots with reference to my 
pair, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 33, nays 44, as follows: 


On page 6, line 23, it is proposed to in- 


YEAS—33 
Adams Dial George Johnson, Minn. 
Ashurst Din Harr Jones, N. Mex. 
Caraway Ferris Harrison Kendrick 
Copeland Fletcher Heflin King 


McKellar Ralston Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
Mayfield Sheppard Stephens Wheeler 
Neely Shipstead Trammell 
Norris Simmons Underwood 
Overman Smith Walsh, Mass. 
NAYS—44 

Ball Curtis Hale Pepper 
Bayard Dale Howell Phipps 
Borah Edge Jones, Wash. Shields 
Brandegee Edwards Keres Shortridge 
Brookhart Elkins Ladd Smoot 
Bruce st Lodge Spencer 
Bursum Fernald McCormick Stanfield 
Cameron Fess McKinley Sterling 
Capper Frazier McLean Wadsworth 
Colt Glass McNary Warren 
Cummins Gooding Oddie Willis 

NOT VOTING—19 
Broussard Johnson, Calif. Owen Robinson 
Couzens La Follette Pittman Swanson 
Gerry Lenroot Ransdell Watson 
Greene Moses Reed, Mo. Weller 
Harreld Norbeck Reed, Pa. 


So Mr. McKetrar’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the proponents of bonus legisla- 
tion have insisted that they were anxious to have adjusted com- 
pensation and that the basis of adjusted compensation was to 
be determined, in part at least, by the amount received by the 
ex-service men and the amount they would have received as 
wages and profits had they not been drafted into the service of 
their country. I am afraid that the proponents of this bill have 
forgotten their pledges and the promises made to the ex-service 
men of the country.. For the purpose of reminding them of 
their solemn pledges, their unperformed promises, and to call 
them back to the path of duty I beg leave to offer the following 
motion: 

‘I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on Finance 
with instructions to report back a measure providing for ad- 
justed compensation based upon the loss of earnings or profits 
sustained by those coming within the terms of the bill. 

Mr. President, the Senators who are se solicitous for the wel- 
fare of the ex-service men, who have pretended to have fought, 
bled, and died with them in their speeches, and who have shed, 
here a multitude of tears during the past three years because 
the ex-service men did not have the opportunity to make as 
much money when in the Army as if they had been at home, 
will have an opportunity by voting for my motion to vindicate 
their professions and in behalf of an honest adjusted compensa- 
tion measure. I submit the motion. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Finance with instructions. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, another class of those who have 
favored adjusted compensation, so called, have frequently al- 
luded to the bravery and the heroism of those who fought upon 
the fields of Flanders and those who traversed the submarine- 
infested sea and took part in naval combats. They have said 
that they should be compensated for their heroism and for 
their courage. Now, ia order to demonstrate how sincere they 
are—and, of course, they are sincere—I beg leave to offer the 
following motion: 

I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on Finance 
with instructions to report the same back with provisions for 
additional compensation for all veterans who belonged to the 
combat forces engaged on land and sea. 

I ask the Senators who are so solicitous for the brave sol- 
diers who did fight in the trenches and who did participate in 
naval engagements upon the sea to show their friendship for 
such ex-seryice men by supporting a proposition that will 
accord them recognition for their services in behalf of this 
country. If we are to believe the statements of some who 
have been advocating adjusted-compensation legislation, then 
this motion will receive their support. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Utah to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Finance with instructions. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, I had several other motions to 
recommit to make for the purpose of testing the sincerity of 
Senators who have professed such great devotion to the soldier, 
but in view of the faet that they have demonstrated a lack of 
sincerity in some of these votes I shall refrain from further 
challenging their attention to them, 

Mr. HEFLIN. The same order, Mr, President. Can we have 
the saine order? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama. 


Mr. HEPIAN, I was just suggesting that it would save time 
if we could have the same order. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Senator 


iu charge of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Docs the Senator from Utah 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. KING. For the purpose of asking a-question, I move to 
strike out lines 21 to 23, on page 4, and I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill whether he will not consent to that? May I 
say that T have spoken to the Public Health Service 

Mr. CURTIS, They are not Included. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is u error. 

Mr. CURTIS: No; they are excluded. 

Mr, KING. Those who ave detailed for service are included. 
The Senator admitted the other day that these who were de- 
tailed for service are included within the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. They arë, 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator consent to an amendment elimi- 
nating that? x 

Mr, CURTIS. This is not the clause deuling with It. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 1 call my colleague’s attention 
to page 8 of the bill, section 202, where it says: 


In computing the adjusted-service credit mo allowance shall be | 


made to 


And then, on that page and the next, it specifies | ithe various 
pesoni who sliall not receive allowances. 


Mr. KING. If my collengue will permit me, I had planned 


to follow that amendment by another on page 4, which would 
be a necessary complement to it; but perhaps I ‘can accom- 
lish the same result—and I ask the: Senators attention to the 
matter—by striking out the words “for any period during 
whitch: he was mot detailed for duty with the Amy or the 
Navy.“ 
Phe PRESIDENT pre tempore, Does the Senator from Utah 
withdraw ‘his former amendment? 
Mr. KING. No; I Will not withdraw it for the moment. 
be PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator ean not offer 


J am not offering another amendment. If the 
Ohair will just wait a moment in patience, we: will soon reueh 
a conclusion, |: 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, thut amendment end not 
eecomplish what the Senator desires. The provision of the 
bill under which the members of the Public Health Service are 
paid is where they perform serviee: This excludes those. 
The amendment ‘the Senator offers is to the provision which 
excludes them from the benefits of the bill. meg ene 
under that provision. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will parden me, the bil prosidis || 
that members at the Publie Health Service who are detailed ifor 
service with the Army er Navy or the Marine Sora mag come 
within the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. 

Mr. KING. 
to the elimination of that? 

Mr, CURTIS. I ean not consent to thut. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the facts are that the e 
of the Public Health Service receive compensation. ‘They were 
in the service of the Government, and the minimum compensa- 
tion they recelved was approximately 62,000 to 62,500, running 
up to 56000. We employ men. They are in the service of the 
Government, They are receiving’ as a minimum 52,000 to 
$2,500, and a maximum of 56,000; and we merely detun them 
in the line af their duty for other activities in connection with 
the Public Health Service of the country. It seems to me 
that we can not justify giving them the benefit of the provi- 
sions of this bill, and that the Senator ought to be willing to 
eliminate them from the bill. , 

iL move to strike from the ‘bill those words, ‘eliminating’ those 
members of the Public Health Service who were detailed for 
service with the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants to strike out the word 
* detailed,” does he? 

Mr. KING. Yes; on page 4, lines 21, 22, and 23, I move to 
strike out the words “for any period during which he was not 
detulled for duty with the Army or the Navy.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be proposed, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate, 


‘Now, der the Senator 1t be will not consent | 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

Mr. TRAMMELI. Mr. President, I desire to propose tha 
amendment which I offered a while ago. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. The Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reapuxe Crass. On page 6, line 23, it ae propesed ito 
insert the following proyiso: 


Provided, That each veteran may, at his sitar estes $50 in cash 
asa payment to be deducted from is adjusted-service certiflente. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 

115 to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida 

r. TRAMMELL and Mr. HEFLIN called for the yeas and 
97 5 : 
The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Senator, from Florida 
‘asks for éhe yeas and nays, Is the demand seconded? 

Mr. HEFLIN, We ean have the yeas and nays much quicker 
than the time. it will take to make a couple of speeches, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We-can have the yeas and 
nays if the demand is. seconded according te the rule. 

Mr. HEPLIN.. I am wilting to vote on the amendment now 
if we ean get the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the demand seconded? 
[After a pause. ] The Chain is of the opinion that it is nat sufti- 
ciently seconded. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr, President f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HELIN. I hope the Senate will adopt that amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS: « Mr. President, Lise toa point of order. The 
Senator spoke on this amendment, I understand, for 10 minutes 
when the umendment was pending as m Committee of the Whole. 
It is the same amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is edtined by the 
clerks’ at the desk that the Senator has already exhausted 
his 10 minutes upon this amendment. 

Mr. HEFLAN. Not according to the President's ruling. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair may be permitted 
to say that the Senator can speak for five minutes on the bill. 

‘Mr. HEFLIN. The President ruled a little while ago that 
this am~\dment could not be brought in from the Committee 
of the ‘vhole to the Senate and voted on here; that it had 
to Be offered again, 1 submit that under that ruling this 
is d new amendment, offered after the Comraittee of the Whole 
had disposed of the bill, and therefore that I have the 
right and any other Senator who wants to discuss it hug the 
right to speak 10 minutes on it. 
| ‘The PRESIDENT pro The Obair is inclined to 
hold that an amendment offered in the Senate can not be 
debated by a Senator whe has exhausted his time upon the 
same amendment When offered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator wil with- 
draw his’ request anyhow, He had a yea-and-nay' vote on an 
amendment that was even stronger than that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Kansas is right in a way. 
The record vote had on the McKellar amendment does go to 
the principle involyed in this amendment, but this amendment 
covers more ground and takes in more of the ex-service men, 
I am not inclined to go along and discuss it, however, if we 
can not effect anything by it. I am willing to stay here until 
midnight, if necessary, to fight for what T think is right for 
these boys, but if some Senators are getting inpatient and want 
to get nway, even with the’ mukeshift we have, I will not insist 
on a record vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agrée- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Morida 
[Mr. TRAMMELL], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to refer again to an 
amendment that was offered by my colleague, the junior Bena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine], on page 4, striking omt the words 
“for any period during which he was not detailed for duty 
with the Army or the Navy.” 

That means only the detailed men. I understand that the 
officials of the Public Health Service do not care to have any 
members of the Public Health Service included in the provi- 
sions of the bill; and in order that it may go to conference I 
suggest to my colleague that we agree to the amendment 
as follows: On page 4, strike out “for any period during which 
he was not detailed for duty with the Army or the Navy,” so 
that the provisions of the bill will not apply to any member 
of the Publie Health Service. 
| The PRESTDIENT pro tempore. The Senator from Dtah 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 
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The Reaping CLERK. On page 4, lines 21 to 23, it is proposed 
to strike out: 


For any period during which he was not detailed for duty with the 
Army or the Navy. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in view of the statement made 
by the Senater from Utah that the officials of the Public 
Health Service have told him that they have not requested 
this, and had no desire to have it placed in the bill, Iam willing 
to accept the amendment, so far as I am concerned, and take 
the matter to conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upen the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I haye no desire to detain the 
Senate at this late hour, as it is obviously impatient for a 
vote on this question. I do ask unanimous consent, however, 
to include in the Recorp as a part of my remarks a statement 
which I made on October 4, 1919, while Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, before the Budget Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, against a bonus of this or any other character to 
the ex-service men of the country; and I may say, just in a 
moment, that I feel complimented that the officers of the Ameri- 
can Legion did not send any telegrams to me, thereby indi- 
cating that they imagined that they might swerve me from 
my position against a bonus of any description. As is well 
known, I have been against it. I fired the first shot against 
it on the date indicated, and I have not turned aside from 
that position to this day and shall not when the roll is called 
on this bonus bill, 

I do not very seriously regard the utterances of those Sena- 
tors who asperse the motives of their colleagues on either 
side of this question. I impute the same motives to those 
Senators who very earnestly and sincerely advocate a bonus, 
or—as they are better pleased to call it—adjusted compensa- 
tion, that I claim for myself in my uncompromising antagonism 
to the bonus, or adjusted compensation. 

I oppose the bonas both on sentimental grounds and for 
economic reasons. I will not detain the Senate to discuss 
either of these considerations beyond the mere statement that 
I find no difficulty whatsoever in ascertaining to my complete 
satisfaction that a bonus carrying an obligation of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000 upon the Treasury of the United States 
will in the end be paid by every thrifty man among the sol- 
diers who were drafted in the war. It is not very difficult to 
figure out that every one of those men who to-day contributes 
a farthing toward the support of his Government will in the 
end bear this burden himself, not only with respect to his own 
compensation but that he will in the end have to shoulder the 
burden of some thriftless man among his comrades. 

Feeling from the sentimental viewpoint that it is an affront 
to the service man and being convinced from the economic 
point of view that it will mean an actual burden upon him 
whieh he and his children after him will have to endure and 
meet, I shall, when the roll is called, vote against the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
has requested permission to insert certain matter in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? d 

‘There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON, CARTER GLASS, SECRETARY OF THH TREASURY, ON 


OCTOBER 4, 1919, BEFORE THE BUDGHT COMMITTER OF TFE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Let us now get back to bedrock. Let us remember that there enn 


be no spending by the Government without paying by the Government, 
and that the Government ean not pay except out of the pockets of the 
‘people. Let us remember, too, that in the last analysis taxes and the 
cost of Government loans are borne by 100,000,000 people. The bur- 
den of taxation, the burden of credit expansion is inevitably shifted to 
the whole people of the United States. Some methods of finance are 
better than others, Some taxes are less readily adapted to being 
lifted from the backs of the original taxpayers, presumably better 
able to bear them, ta the backs of the people as a whole, but in the 
long run tbe burden of governmental waste and extravagance falls 
more heavily upon the poor than upon the well-to-do and more heavily 
upon the well-to-do than upon the rich. By graduated income taxes we 
tend to mitigate this consequence, but we can not wholly avoid it. 
Let us not fail to remember that the Government of the United States 
is simply a name for the people of the United States, and that all of 
the people of the United States will pay in inverse order to their 
ability for extravagances of the Government perpetrated in the interest 
of a portion of the people, 
* * * * * * * 

To-day the credit of the United States is imperiled by projects ini- 

tiated and supported on the floor of Congress with a view to capturing 


- 


the so-called soldier vote. I do not believe for a minute there is any 
such thing as the soldier yote. I do not believe that that magnificent 
body of strong, brave, lusty young men who went out to France or were 
ready to go want to see the people of the United States exploited in 
order that each of them may receive a donation. I do not believe these 
fine young men, if they realized what it is that is proposed in their 
behalf, would accept a gift made at the expense of their fathers and 
mothers and sisters and the children that are to come after them. 
‘While of course you can not commit to terms of money the value of the 
service rendered by the Army of America, I call your attention to the 
fact that the actual pay of our soldiers was doubled at the outset of the 
war, that our soldiers haye been paid with liberality never dreamed of 
in the history of this or any other country, and that the projects now 
advocated so lavishly and with fo little regard for the welfare of the 
American people are not limited to those heroic men who suffered injury 
or death at the hands of the enemy, not eyen to those who actually saw 
the front, not even to those who were sent to France. These projects 
extend to every one of some 4,500,000 men, mostly young men, who were 
included in the military and naval forces of the United States, even to 
those of their number who sought and obtained employment of a char- 
acter which would relieve them from being exposed to personal risk. 

It has been the disheartening task of the Treasury to examine 
scores and scores of bills drawn and presented with a view to benefiting 
a section of the country or a portion of its citizenship at the expense 
of the whole. Many of these bills were apparently devised to avoid the 
appearance of an appropriation by requiring the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue bonds, notes, or certificates of indebtedness to meet the 
expenditure involved, and all of these bills were such as would not be 
reached by a purely executive budget. 

I have said the finances of the United States are in excellent condi- 
tion. I have said in substance that I do not anticipate a deficit in the 
current fiscal year in excess of $1,000,000,000, and that that deficit 18 
covered by deferred installments of the Victory loan, payable within the 
fiscal year. I hav@ said that there need be no more Liberty bonds. 
But I say to you in all solemnity that if a prompt and immediate halt 
is not called to this great peril, there must be another Liberty loan, and 
you gentlemen will have to go out to the people of the United States 
and call upon them to subscribe for bends, the proceeds of which are 
to be given away to the well and strong young men who you and 1 
and the American people know went out in a spirit of unselfishness, not 
one of self-seeking, to fight for their country. You may ask the old 
men and the widows, the school children, the rich and the poor, who 
responded to the call of their country to the number of 20,000,000 dur- 
ing the period of the war to respond again to this call for a donation. 
I hope I shall never shrink from the performance of any public duty, 
yet I do not covet the task of making such au appeal, and I shall not 
willingly be a party to offering this affront to the generous, heroic, 
unselfish Army and Navy of America that saved the freedom of the 
world. 

The Congress May propose to pay this gift in bonds themselves; but 
that should not fool anyone. If bonds are given away to the soldiers, 
the issuance in that manner of those bonds will depress the prices of 
existing bonds so gravely as to imperil the credit of the United States 
and force additional sacrifices from the 20,000,000 people who partici- 
pated in financing the war, in providing the pay, food, and munitions 
which made it possible for our splendid Army to contribute decisively 
to the great victory. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is, Shall 
the amendments concurred in by the Senate be engrossed and 
the bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bell 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? i 

Mr. McKELLAR, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 


Mr. BAYARD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement with regard to my pair as on the previous 
vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). As I have 
already stated, I am paired on this measure with the senior 
‘Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. If he were present he 
would vote “yea.” I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] and vote “nay,” 

Mr. NORBHCK (when the name of Mr. Jounson of Cali- 
fornia was called). I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Johns] is paired with the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. If the Senator 
from California were present he would vote “ yea” and the 
Senator from New Hampshire would vote “nay.” 

Mr. PEPPER (when the name of Mr. Rer of Pennsylvania 
was called). On this question my colleague [Mr. Reep] is 
paired with the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 


‘ceeded to call the roll. 
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I am advised that if present my colleague would vote “nay” 
on this question, and the Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“yea.” T 

Mr. CARAWAY (when Mr. Ropryson’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Rorrnson] is unavoidably detained from 
the Senate. If he were present we would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HAR- 
RELD], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED], and vote “yea.” I wish to say, 
however, that I think that if the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Nur] were present, he also would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens]. If present the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] would vote “ yea,” and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] would vote nay.” 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harrerp] is unavoidably absent and if present and 
not paired he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 67, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—67 
Adams Fess Lodge Sheppard 
Ashurst Fletcher McCormick Shipstead 
Brandegee Frazier McKellar Shortridge 
Brookhart George McKinley Simmons 
Broussard Ger McLean Smith 
Bursum Gooding NMeNar, Spencer 
Cameron Hale Mayfield Stanfield 
Cap) Harris yeely Stanley 
Caraway Harrison Norbeck Stephens 
Colt Heflin Norris erlin 
Copeland Howell Oddie Trammell 
Cummins Johnson, Minn. Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. wen Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Jones, Wash, Phipps Warren 
Dill Kendrick Pittman Wheeler 
Elkins Keyes Ralston Willis 
Ferris Ladd Ransdell 

NAYS—17 
Ball Bdge King Underwood 
Bayard Edwards Pepper Wadsworth 
Borah Ernst Shields 
Bruce Fernald Smoot 
Dial Glass Swanson 

NOT VOTING—12 

Couzens Johnson, Calif. Moses Robinson 
Greene La Follette Reed, Mo. Watson 
Harreld Lenroot Reed, Pa. Weller 


So the bill was passed. 
z TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide reyenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to inquire if it is contemplated that 
the Senate shall take a recess, If so, I want to be heard on 
the motion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire that we shall have a 
morning hour to-morrow? 

Mr. NORRIS. If we have a morning hour, I shall be able to 
secure the attention of the Senate for a sufficient time to pass 
a bill which has been unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and which the members of that 
committee are anxious to have disposed of. We do not think 
it will take any considerable time. I do not know of any objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is no objection to it, I would prefer 
to have the Senate pass the bill now, and then we can take a 
recess. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to have it taken up now, but the 
hour is late; we have been in session since 10 o'clock this morn- 
ing, and I anticipate Senators would not want to take it up 
at this hour. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think we had better adjourn and have 
a morning hour to-morrow. 

Mr, NORRIS, If the Senate contemplates adjourning, I shall 
have no objection, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator from Utah will move 
an adjournment. 

Mr. SMOOT, I am willing, if the revenue bill is made the 
unfinished business, to have the Senate adjourn until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. That will be satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 6715, an act to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes. f 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


CLAIMS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CHINA (S. DOC. NO. 96) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair) laid before the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which was read, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
regarding two claims presented by the Government of China 
against the Government of the United States arising out of the 
negligent or unlawful acts in China of persons connected with 
the military and naval forces of the United States, and I recom- ` 
mend that as an act of grace and without reference to the ques- 
tion of the legal liability of the United States an appropriation 
in the amount of $1,100 be made to effect settlement of these 
pe in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 
0 ate. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE House, April 23, 1924. 

Enclosure: Report from Secretary of State. 


REPORT OF ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE COMMISSION (8. DOO: NO. 95) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 23 of the public buildings act, ap- 
proved March 4, 1913, I am transmitting herewith the report 
and recommendation of the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commis- 
sion on the project to construct a memorial bridge across the 
Potomac from the vicinity of the Lincoln Memorial to the 
Arlington estate on the Virginia side of the river. The report 
and recommendation of the commission have my approyal. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE Warre House, April 23, 1924. 

[Note.—Report accompanied similar message to the House 
of Representatives.] 


FOREIGN OIL CONCESSIONS TO AMERICAN CITIZENS (S. DOC. NO. 97) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 23, 1924. 
To THE SENATE! 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers, in response to the Senate's resolu- 
tion of February 13, 1924, requesting him to furnish the 
Senate with copies of all diplomatic correspondence, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, in connection with the 
securing of oil concessions for American citizens or for corpo- 
rations organized and doing business in the United States 
between this Government and the Government of Great Britain 
regarding oil concessions in Burma, Mesopotamia, and Pales. 
tine; with the Government of Holland regarding oil concessions 
in the Dutch East Indies; with the Government of Portugal 
regarding oil concessions in Portuguese East Africa; with the 
Government of Persia regarding oil concessions in Persia; 
with the Government of Costa Rica regarding oil concessions 
in Costa Rica; with the Government of Argentina regarding 
oil concessions in Argentina; with the Government of Venezuela 
regarding oil concessions in Venezuela; with the Government 
of Czechoslovakia regarding oil concessions in Ozechoslovakia ; 
with the Government of Mexico regarding oil concessions in 
Mexico; and with the Government of Russia or with any other 
foreign government regarding oil concessions in Russia, since 
March 4, 1921.” 

CALVIN COOLIDGE; 


TERMS OF COUBTS IN WESTERN DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1609) to fix the time for the terms of the United States District 
Court in the Western District of Virginia, which were, on 
page 1, line 10, to strike out the word “ Abington” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the word“ Abingdon”; and on page 2, 
line 2, to strike out all after November“ down to and includ- 
ing 1924 in line 3, page 2, 
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Mr. GLASS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


ARIZONA STATE MEMORIAL STONE 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, on the 15th day of April, 
1924, a stone presented by the State of Arizona was placed in 
the Washington Monument in this city, and certain p 
were had upon that occasion. I ask unanimous consent that 
these proceedings may be printed in the Rxconn. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Procenpincs HsLp IN THE WASHINGTON MONUMBENT, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Arn, 15, 1924, UPON THE DEDICATION OF A MEMORIAL STONE 
PLACED ix THAT MONUMENT BY ‘THR STATE OF ARIZONA 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR CAMERON 


Hon. RatpH H. Cameron, junior Senator from the State of Arizona, 
who presided during the ceremonies, made the following introductory 
remarks: 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen: Arizona is young in statehood 
but old in the history of the great Southwest, and we are here to-day 
to pay an everlasting tribute to the memory of the Father of his 
Country. In this massive Monument we, as representatives of Arizona, 
have met to place a stone from the petrified forests of Arizona, insig- 
nificant in size but mighty In patriotic sentiment. It shall hence- 
forth symbolize Arizona’s part In this great memorial which stands asa 
mighty sentinel, silently speaking to all peoples of the blessings of 
liberty and justice. 

For more than a half century our pioneers struggled against the 
greatest obstacles of man and nature, hoping always to overcome these 
difficulties and become a real part of the United States. Our hope has 
at last become a reality, Arizona’s star is the last to have been set in 
our flag, and we are here to-day, after realizing our dream, proudly 
and formally placing and dedicating Arizona's contribution to this great 
Monument, which will stand forever to the glory of him who founded 
this Nation. 


Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, chaplain general National Society Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, offered the following invocation: 

Great God, our Maker, as we stand here impressed by the great work 
of man and realize that it has been erected to the memory of one of 
our great men, we worship Thee, our Heayenly Father, as the Maker 
of all things, 

As Arizona, the last State to come into this wonderful Union of 
States, places this block of wood as her tribute of love, we stand in 
awe of Thy great Majesty. 

Make us worthy of our Gseator, and to-day we ask Thy particular 
blessing upon this State in all her undertakings. 

In Christ's name. Amen. 


ADDRESS BY Mrs. SMITH 


Mrs. Hoval A. Smith, State regent, Arizona, Daughters of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution, representing Hon. Geo. W. P. Hunt, Governor of the 
State of Arizona, delivered the presentation address. In presenting 
the stone she said: 

Mr. President, Madam President General, Daughters of the Ameril- 
can Revolution, and distinguished guest, it is my honor and privi- 
lege to-day to represent the Hon. G. W. P Hunt, Governor of the 
great State of Arizona, and to present this our State stone for him 


and the citizens of Arizona to the Government of the United States. | 


Arizona's heart is filled with pride today—proud that the Presi- 


dent of the United States has honored us; proud that the President 


General, Mrs; Anthony Wayne Cook, and the splendid national officers 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


of the Daughters of the American Revolution from every State in 


these great United States, and other distinguished guests are 


gathered here with us to witness this dedication; proud that Arizona | 
can to-day add her tribute to this greatest of all memoriais to the | 


greatest of all Americans, Washington. 

Former Gov. Thomas E. Campbell, Governor Hunt, and our State 
legislature intrusted to the Daughters of the American Revolution 
of Arizona this sacred and patriotic duty. Although this was an 
unusual procedure, does it not seem most fitting, for are we not the 
lineal descendants of that great Army of which Washington was the 
Commander in Chief? Is it not the highest aim of our society to keep 
ever alive in the hearts and sonis of our fellow-countrymen the 
sacrifices, ideals, and epochal accomplishments of our Revolutionary 
fathers and their immortal leader, Washington? 

It has not been an easy task to move from our Petrified Forest 
3,000 miles away, a petrified tree weighing 6,000 pounds. This has 
been done not by the State but by the people of the State as indi- 
viduals, right from their hearts. No ome has given more time, aid, 
and energy than Senator Rarna H. Caunson and Col. O. C. Sherrill, 
to whom we feel the deepest gratitude. 

Arizona embraces within her boundaries practically all of the last 
area added to continental United States. Anizoua was the last Sta 


admitted to the Union. The placing of Arisona’s star within the con- 
stellation made complete our glorious flag, and the dedication of Ari- 
zona's State stone to-day will in sentiment complete this monument, 
the most beautiful structure ever erected by a nation as a tribute 
to one of its own people.” 

Arizona, a land of possibilities beyond any man’s comprehension, is 
the land of the blest, the land of sunshine, the healing spot for the 
ills of people from the world over. Our wonderful mountains yield the 
richest minerals of the earth. Our swiftly flowing rivers have within 
them vast sources of power, the waters of which are sufficient to irri- 
gate an empire and provide a glorious livelihood for millions yet 
unborn. 

Arizona possesses within her boundaries the most wonderful works of 
God. The Grand Canyon of Arizona is known throughout the world 
as one of its greatest shrines. The Petrified Forest is also one of 
the unique wonders of the world. From it we have selected the heart 
of one of the former giant sentinels that lived and dled in the ages 
long past, and when fallen and buried for centuries upon centutiés 
Was resurrected through time's agencies of wind and storm. It seems 
that nature has uncovered this wonderful work of God, destined for 
a place in this great memorial, where It will forever typify the deep 
reverence and loye that Arizona cherishes for the “ Father of our 
Country.” 

In the heart of this tribute can be seen the matchless blucs of 
Arizona’s skies, the wonderful purple and tints of ‘her morn and 
twilight, the warmth of her glorious sunshine, and radiating there- 
from in ever-increasing intensity can be felt the desire and hope of 
our citizenship toward the ideals of Washington, which are so fittingly 
symbolized by the matchless majesty of this Monument. 


Mrs. JOHN A. PARKER UNVEILS. THE STOND 


| The Arizona State stone was unveiled by Mrs. John A. Parker, who 
was formerly Miss Dorothy Packard, a native-born Arizonian. 
This stone was hewn from a tree in the Petrified Forest of Arizona, 
and on its face is carved the word “ Arizona.” 
After the unveiling Mrs. Parker, accompanied by the United States 
Marine Band, sang Arizona, the State song of the State of Arizona, 
as follows: 


ARIZONA 
[March song] 


Come to this land of sunshine, 

To this land where Ute is young; 
Where the wide, wide world is waiting, 
Songs that will now be sung; 

Where the golden sun is flaming 

Into warm, white, shining day, 

And the sons of men are blazing 
Their pricelesa right of way. 


Chorus: 


Sing the song that's in your hearts, 
Sing of the great Southwest. 
Thank God, for Arizona 

In splendid sunshine dressed, 

For thy beauty and thy grandeur, 
For thy regal robes so sheen 

We hail thee, Arizona, 

Our goddess and our queen, 


Come stand beside the rivers 
Within our yalleys broad. 

Stand here, with heads uncovered, 
In the presence of our God! 
While all around about us 

The brave, unconquered band, 

As guardians and landmarks, 

The giant mountains stand. 


Not alone for gold and silver 

Is Arizona great, 

But, with graves of heroes sleeping, 
AH the land is consecrate! 

Oh, come and live beside us, 
However far ye roam. 

Come help us build up temples, 
And name these temples “ home.” 


ACCEPTANCE BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL SHERRILL 
Lieut. CoL Clarence O. Sherrill, United States Army, in charge ef 
public buildings and grounds and Washington Monument, accepted the 
Arizona State stone with the following remarks: 
iMr. President, Senator Cannon, Mrs: Hoval A. Smith, ladies, and 
gentlemen, as custodian of the Washington Monument and on behalf 
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of the Government and the people of the United States, I hereby accept 
from. the State and people of Arizona this stone, dedicated as a me- 
morial and a tribute of love and respect to the memory of George 
Washington, Father ef his Country, 


ADDRESS By Sanator AsHURST 


Hon. Henry F, Asuurst, senior Senator from the State of Arizona, 
delivered the following address: 

(As Senator AsHugst was called away from the city on account of 
illness in his family, his address was read by Mr, John C. Crockett, 
reading clerk of the United States Senate.) 

This Monument of dignity, beauty, and simplicity, 
erected as a symbol of the veneration in which America holds the 
immortal name of George Washington, is the embodiment of the strug- 
gles and aspirations of our race. No matter what robes of glory may 
be woven for our Nation in the days that are to come, the future can 
not give a blessing richer or more ample than the liberty which Wash- 
ington’s valor and wisdom bequeathed to us. 

Within the past decade science has given us steeds with lungs of 
steel and wings of silk, and with them we haye made the highways of 
the eagle the highways of our commerce, but science can never give 
to us anything more valuable than our American system of government. 

Nelther iron quill, neither music's myriad voices, nor eloquent lips 
ardent with truth and opulent with images of splendor can give ade- 
quate utterance to the pageantry of the memories and the hopes that 
rise before us when we reflect upon what this Monument signifies. 

Liberty is like unto a coral island—built from the deeps, built by 
the dying of the builders until finally its truths greet the surface and 
the sun, Millions of men haye suffered and died in order that freedom, 
typified by this Monument, might live. f 

The stone set by Arizona into this Monument is chaleedony—pctri- 
fled wood—that which St. John the Divine in describing the founda- 
tions of the walis of the city called a precious stone,“ and this stone 
dedicated to-day is a section of tree which lived its green millenium 
millions of years ago. It is the section of a tree whose structure has 
resisted the gnawing tooth of time and whose beauty has not been cor- 
rupted by the moths of eternity. So may it be with the American 
Government. 


ADDRESS BY Mas. Cook 


Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, president general National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, delivered the following address: 

It is a privilege to have a part in this historic occasion, as the 
representative of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

In the placing of the one hundred and eighty-third memorial stone 
within this shaft, Arizona typifies in the century-enduring product of 
her State her own and America’s unchanging faith in the principles 
exemplified in the life and achievements of the great American in 
whose memory this imposing monument endures. 

Throughout the 125 years that have elapsed since the death of 
Washington we are remembering that his was the faith that never 
wavered; his the courage that was not dismayed by defeat; his the 
wisdom that was broader than any taught in schools; and his the 
loyalty that kept unselfish purpose subordinate to the demands of 
patriotism and honor. Could this latter phase of his character better 
be emphasized than it is in a pathetic note written by Martha Wash- 
ington? Replying to a communication addressed to her in connection 
with the memorial resolution for a monument introduced in Congress 
by John Marshall the day after her husband's death, she says, “ Taught 
by the great example which I have so long had before me, I have 
learned never to oppose my private wishes to the public will.” 

It is fitting that the imposing testimonial selected by the Nation to 
show its gratitude should overlook both Washington’s beloved home on 
the Virginia shore and the Capital City, named in his honor, whose 
growth and expansion with that of the United States has so justified 
its founder's vision. 

Every memorial stone within the Washington Monument has its story 
and its “sermon.” In becoming a part of a splendid whole, this Ari- 
zona stone reminds us that “out of disconnected fragments" George 
Washington “molded a whole and made it a country.” Let the 
“sermon” in this stone be the urge which its dedication gives us to 
rededicate ourselves to the well-being of the Nation which George 
Washington established in an enduring frame of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN HAYDEN 

Hon, CARL HAYDEN, Representative from the State of Arizona, de- 
livered the following address: 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution I am proud to speak under the auspices of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution on the occasion when another 
stone is added to this Monument to the greatest hero of the Revolu- 
tion. As one born in Arizona it is my happy privilege to be here 
when my State presents this tablet as a tribute to the memory of 


George Washington. Though Arizona was the last to enter thé Union 
the people of no State exceed ours in the reverence they bear his name 
nor in loyalty to the ideals for which he fought, 

To-day we bring to this shrine one of Arizona's most ancient treas- 
ures whose polished surface discloses how it was formed. Ages ago 
a magnificent forest was submerged in Arizona. The great trees sank 
beneath the water but by a miracle of nature their form has been per- 
petuated. The rough bark, the sapwood, and the rings to the very 
heart can all be seen. When this tree became petrified the Tower of 
Babel had not been bullt and Egypt was without her Pyramids. The 
change that took place produced a stone worthy of a place in this 
massive and majestic Monument. 

The soil of the State from which this stone was taken became 
American by conquest and by purchase. The blood and treasuré of 
the American people paid the price which gave them dominion over 
it. They acquired a land rich in natural resources, of pine-clad 
mountains, of vast mineral deposits, of grass and browse for the herds- 
man, of desert valleys to become gardens under irrigation, of match- 
less scenery, of pure air and sunshine over all of It. It was the haunt 
of savage Indians who for more than two centuries had successfully 
defied the Spaniards and the Mexicans. The Apaches were subdued 
and the way opened to settlement by people from every State in the 
Union. The pioneers brought with them the seeds of constitutional 
government, and we rejoice that the planting has grown into a Com- 
monwealth which is true to the American type and a credit to the 
Nation. 

Arizona is new as a State, but many of her people are descended from 
those who fought for freedom, who suffered with Washington at 
Valley Forge, and who took part with him in the final victory at York- 
town. We have not lost our zeal for the institutions which his valor 
and wisdom made possible. We love liberty and are ready to defend 
it whenever the occasion shall arise. The history and the traditions 
of the War for Independence are ours equally with all other Americans. 

With modest pride we assert our right, based upon the true faith and 
allegiance which we bear to the Nation of which we are a part, to 
do as the people of other States have done and cement a stone from 
Arizona into the Washington Monument as a symbol of unity and of 
our common devotion to the memory of the Father of his Country. 


Hon. Thomas E. Campbell, former Governor of the State of Arizona, 
was next on the program. As he did not deliver a prepared address 
but made some extemporaneous remarks, no record was kept thereof. 


ADDRESS BY run PRESIDENT 


Hon. Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States, made tha 
following address: 8 

We have come this afternoon to dedic&te, as part of the noble shaft 
which has been reared in memory of the Father of His Country, tha 
stone which will stand for Arizona, the latest State to be admitted 
to the Union which Washington made possible. It is an occasion of 
peculiar historical significance, because it recalls to us some of the 
curious anomalies of our national history. Although Arizona was 
last of the 48 States to take its place in the Union, it is able to 
make a very well founded claim that white men had settled on its 
soll a long time before they had established themselyes in any of the 
original thirteen States. So ancient was the beginning of migration 
in the far Southwest that there seems little doubt that to this region 
is due the distinction of having the earliest settlements of white 
men, Yet, despite that, we may very safely doubt whether George 
Washington ever heard of Arizona. Far less can we imagine his 
vision of the Nation which he had founded, including so soon these 
distant regions of the continent's Pacific side. 

The teeming millions and restless energies of the nineteenth century 
expanded our country to its present nragnificent proportions and 
gave to us Arizona, now ranking as the latest addition to the family 
of States, So it comes to claim, as we are proud to accord, its rep- 
resentation in the national memorial to the Great Founder. 

Most fittingly, this occasion has brought together representatives of 
nation-wide and historic patriotic organizations. The placing of a 
State stone involves a tribute to Washington, the man, the leader, 
the founder, The symbolism is altogether different from that of add- 
ing a star to the flag when a new State is admitted. Here to-day 
we are paying another tribute to the man whose viston and courage 
made possible our national existence. It was a fine conception, this, 
of placing a stone for every State in the monument to Washington. 
Who among us will venture to guess how many more times this 
ceremony will be performed? On the day when Arizona, only a little 
over a decade ago, took its place in the Union, one might have been 
forgiven the venture that it would be for many decades, perhaps for 
all time, the last of the States. Yet even now, turning our eyes 
around the circle of American possessions, we perceive the evidences, 
I think we may almost say the assurance, that before many more 
years our successors will gather here again and once more survey the 
wonder of American development as they dedicate the stone of the 
forty-ninth State. After that, the story of the States will be written 
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It is not 
I hope it can be of duty done 
to the world, but without aggrandizement, without imperialism. 

I have thought of to-day's ceremony as a sort of home gathering of 
the States in honor of the coming of age of the youngest member of the 


by the finger of destiny on the scroll of the long future. 
for us to know what that story may be. 


family. It is Arizona's day, and to Arizona we bring our congratula- 
tions, our tributes, our affection, and our good wishes for her future. 
With a landed estate so vast as to be comparable with the areas of 
some of the greatest nations of the world, Arizona is certain to be one 
of the imperial commonwealths of the future. Do we fully realize that 
the valley of the Nile, producing sustenance for the mother of civiliza- 
tions, and long afterwards serving as the granary of imperial Rome, 
was not to be compared for area or productive possibilities to the 
great valleys of semitropic Arizona when they shall presently have 
been watered by the works of engineering as the Nile Valley was 
watered by the works of nature. 

The Arizona of the future will be the world’s marvel as an area of 
agricultural production, Beyond that, its riches in forests, in metals 
and minerals, in the inviting glories of the world’s most wonderful 
scenery will make it one of the wealthiest States. 

Here in this great Southwest we will see builded one day a social 
structure, based on such a variety of resources and interests, that it 
will command a place among the foremost communities of our America. 

It is to this Arizona of to-morrow, to this greater Southwest which 
the not distant future will know, as we can not yet fully conceive it, 
that we to-day extend the hand of welcome. We dedicate its stone 
in this national monument, knowing that its destiny is to represent 
here a commonwealth the like of which we shall not find unless we 
go back to study the wonders of Egypt and of Babylon. And yet it 
is only one of the 48 imperial communities which make up our Nation, 
in which the people hold the proud distinction of being at once the 
citizens and the sovereigns. 

This occasion has its important and impressive symbolism, Just as 
this stone and its associates when joined together make a new and 
altogether different structure than is represented by each standing 
alone, so the joining of the States makes a new and different political 
structure. Yet, as in this Monument, each stone must remain intact, 
or the structure falls, so in our Nation each State must remain intact, 
or the political edifice falls. 

If we are to maintain the Nation and its Government, institutions 
with a fair semblance of the principles on which they were founded, two 
policies must always be supported. First, the principle of local self- 
government in harmony with the needs of each State. This means that 
in general the States should not surrender but retain their own sover- 
eignty and keep control of their own government. Second, a policy of 
local reflection of nation-wide public opinion. Each State must shape 
its course to conform to the generally accepted sanctions of society and 
to the needs of the Nation. It must provide a workable similarity of 
economic and industrial relations. It must protect the health and pro- 
vide for the education of its own citizens, This policy is already well 
recognized in the association of the States for the promotion and adop- 
tion of uniform laws. Unless this policy be adopted by the States, 
interference by the Nation can not be resisted. 

Throughout our whole Nation there is an irresistible urge for the 
maintenance of the highest possible standards of government and so- 
ciety. Unless this sentiment is heeded and observed by appropriate 
State action, there is always grave danger of encroachment upon the 
States by the National Government. But it must always be realized 
that such encroachment is a hazardous undertaking and should be 
adopted only as a last resort. The true course to be followed is the 
maintenance of the integrity of each State by local laws and social 
customs, which will place it in comparative harmony with all the others. 
By such a method, which ean only be the result of great effort con- 
stantly exerted, it will be possible to maintain an “ indestructible Union 
of indestructible States.“ The maintenance of this position rises in 
importance above the hope of any other benefits which constant changes 
would be likely to secure. The Nation can be inviolate only as it insists 
that Arizona be inviolate. 


Music for the occasion was furnished by the United States Marine 
Band. 


Tun FOSSIL Forests or ARIZONA 
(By F. H. Knowlton, United States Geological Survey) 


The fossil forests are located in the southern part of Apache County, 
Ariz., and were discovered more than half a century ago. The forests 
are now reached from Adamana, a station on the Santa Fe Railroad, 
and are located to the southward within a distance of less than 15 
miles. The “first forest, so called, is about 6 miles south of Ada- 
mana, the second forest,“ 24 miles beyong the first, the third 
forest" some 13 miles southwest of Adamana and the Rainbow 
forest” about 2 miles northwest of the last. There is also a small 
forest north of the railroad and some 8 or 9 miles northwest of Ada- 
mana, This is known as the North” or “ Sigillaria”’ forest. 
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The forests south of the railroad and the ones most frequently visited 
by the tourist, are embraced in the Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment, a national reservation created by proclamation of President 
Roosevelt on June 8, 1906, and was reduced by proclamation of Presi- 
dent Taft in August, 1911, to an area of.404 square miles. 

In the “ first” and “ Rainbow” forests few of the trunks are in 
the position in which they were entombed, but have been eroded from 
slightly higher horizons and have rolled in the greatest profusion to 
the lower levels. As one views these forests from a little distance 
with their hundreds, even thousands, of segments of logs, it is difficult 
to realize that they are really turned to stone and now exhumed from 
the earth. The appearance is not unlike a “log drive” that has been 
stranded by the receding waters and left until the bark had disappeared 
and many fallen into partial decay. Trunks of all sizes and lengths 
are now mingled and scattered about in the wildest confusion, while 
the surface of the ground is carpeted with fragments of wood that 
have been splintered and broken from them. 

The “ second” and “ third" forests have suffered less from the effects 
of erosion; and as most of the trunks lie in their original positions, one 
may here gain a better impression of actual sizes and lengths. One 
measured by the writer was over 7 feet in diameter and 120 feet in 
length. The average diameter is perhaps 3 or 4 feet, while the length 
may vary from 60 or 80 to 100 feet. 

All from the area south of the railroad that have been examined prove 
to belong to a single species which has been described by the writer 
under the name Araucarioxylon arizonicum; that is, it is simply the 
wood of an ancient Araucaria, which, it is well known, does not now 
live in the Northern Hemisphere. In this wood the annual or growth 
rings are not apparent to the naked eye, but under the microscope they 
are observed to be present, though rather poorly developed and some- 
what obscure, the yearly growths being separated by a layer of 2 to 5 
tangentially compressed cells. 

As may be presumed from what has already been said, none of the 
fossil trees now stands upright in the position in which it grew, nor 
hag any been found which retained the branches, though petrified limbs 
and small twigs are not infrequently associated with them. The evi- 
dence seems indisputable that they have all been transported for a 
greater or less distance by the agency of water. 

It may also be of interest to note that the ancient Pueblo Indians, 
who once inhabited the region including the fossil forests, occasionally 
built their habitations out of these fossil logs. They selected such 
pieces as were of equal size and could be handled by a single man, and 
these were cemented with clay into a veritable log house.” An engag- 
ing fable concerning these Indian houses was widely circulated in 
American newspapers a few years ago to the effect that the houses had 
been built out of then living wood and were subsequently “ petrified.” 

The question is very frequently asked: How old are the fossil forests 
of Arizona? It is, of course, quite impossible to answer this question 
in terms of years. 

The Arizona fossil forests flourished in the Triassic period and were 
entombed in the minor division, probably in the Upper Triassic known - 
as the Shinarump conglomerate and in the beds immediately overlying. 
The Triassic stands not far above the middle of the geologic column, 
though in the matter of actual thickness of deposits it is far above this 
point. When it is known that since the close of Triassic time probably 
more than 50,000 feet of sediments have been deposited, it is scen that 
the age of the Triassic forests of Arizona can only be reckoned in mil- 
lions of years—just how many it would be mere speculation to attempt 
to estimate. Undoubtedly other forests as great or greater than those 
now exposed lie buried beneath the later formations. 


EPITOME 


Former Gov. Thomas E. Campbell, Governor Hunt, and our State 
legislature intrusted to the Daughters of the American Revolution of 
Arizona this sacred and patriotic duty of providing and presenting a 
memorial stone commemorating the State of Arizona to the Washington 
National Monument, in Washington, D. C. 

Our petrified forest being one of the unique wonders of the world, 
from it we have selected the heart of one of the former giant sentinels 
that lived and died in the ages long past, and when fallen and buried ` 
for centuries upon centuries was resurrected through time’s agencies of 
wind and storm. It seems that nature has uncovered this wonderful 
work of God, destined for a place in this great memorial, where it will 
forever typify the deep reverence and love that Arizona cherishes for 
Washington, The Father of Our Country.“ 

NINA ROBERTS SMITH, 
State Regent, Arizona Daughters of the American Revolution. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o'clock p. m.) 


adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 24, 1924, at 12 
o'clock meridian, _ 
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HOUSE ‘OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepnespay, April 23, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Rey. Joseph Dawson, pastor of the Trinity Methodist 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for this beautiful day 
and for the opportunity of serving Thee, for doing the work that 
Thou hast planned for us to do. We pray that every faculty 
and every power of ours may be employed in doing that which 
will be good for humanity and for the world. We pray Thee 
to bless cur Nation. Bless our young people from the high 
schools who are visiting our city. May no accident befall them. 
May they return to their homes enriched with ideas that will 
help them to be better citizens. of this great country. Be with 
our legislators. Grant that everything may be done that will 
‘enrich our own country and be an influence wherever our name 
is known. This we ask in the name of Chirst Jesus eur Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM .TRE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 

announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 

the House of Representatives to bills and resolutions of ene, 
following titles: 

S. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing appropriations for 
tho maintenance by the United States of membership in the 
International Statistical Bureau at The Hague; 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to 
Provide for the representation of the United States at the 
-seventh Pan ‘American ‘Sanitary Conference to be held at 
Habana, Cuba; 

S.J. Res. 79. Joint resolution to provide for the 'representa- 
tion of the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American 
Committee on Electrical Communications to be held in Wr 
1 in 1924; 

S. 2798. An act to authorize the leasing for mining purposes 
vot unallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma; and 

B. 1704. An act for the relief of dispossessed allotted Indians 
jot the Nisqually Reservation, Wash. 
| Mhe message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 

the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the 
rellef of the drought-stricken farm areas of New ‘Mexico. 


CHILD LABOR 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker 
| The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
| Mr. SNELL. In order to present a special report from the 
Committee on Rules, 

The SPEAKHR. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read.as follows: i 


‘Report of the Committee on Rules for the consideration of H. J. Res. 
184, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 71 | 


VALIDITY OF THE RENT COMMISSION 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the report 

| I ask unanimous consent to print the opinion of the Supreme 
Oourt ‘handed down yesterday on the validity of the Rent 
Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
‘tleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 

my remarks, ‘I insert the following opinion of Mr. Justice 
Helmes, of the Supreme Court of the United States, on the 
validity of the Rent Commission of the District of Columbia: 
| Supreme Court of the United States | 
' (No. 467. October term, 11928) | 
he Ohastleton ‘Corporation and 'Peltx Lake and Claude H. Hahn, ap- 
| pellants, v. A. Leftwich Smelatr, Clara Sears Taylor, and William F. 

Gude, Rent Commission of the District of Columbia, et al. 

Appeal from the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivereti'the opinion of the court. 

This is a bill m equity brought to restrain the enforcement af an 
‘onder of the Rent Commissien of the Distriot of Columbia cutting down | 
ithe rents for apartments in ithe Chustleton apartment house in his 

city. The defendants are the Rent Commission and idhe tenants: of 


the building. The order was passed on August 7, 1922, and purports 


to fix the reasonable rates from the preceding 1st of March. The bin 
seems to ‘have been filed on October 27, 1922, and seeks relief on 
several grounds. The first and most important is that the emergency 
that justified interference with ordinarily existing private rights in 
1919 had ‘come to au end in 1922, and no longer could be applied con- 
‘sistently with the fifth amendment of the Constitution. Subordinate 
ones are that the plaintiff Hahn bought the premises on September 25, 
1922, it would seem under foreclosure of a preexisting mortgage or 
‘decd: of trust, and that he and his grantee, the Chastleton Corporation, 
were strangers to the ‘proceeding before the commission and not bound 
by it, but that the tenants not only were relying upon it but were 
making it a ground for demanding repayment from the corporation 
of rents paid in excess of the sums fixed by ‘the comniission after 
March 1, 1922, although the corporation did not receive them. On 
motion the bill was dismissed by the courts below, the court of appeals, 
in view of Block v. Hirsh (256 U. S. 185) leaving it for this court to 
say whether conditions had so far ‘changed as to affect the constitu- 
‘tional ‘applicability of the law. The allegations do not make the posi- 
tion of the Chastleton Corporation and Hahn sufficiently clear and 
therefore we feel bound to consider the constitutional question that 
‘the bill seeks to ‘raise. 

It 18 objected that the plaintiffs have an adequate remedy at law by 
‘way of repeal. But apart from the fact that it is doubtful whether 
‘the Chastleton Corporation and Hahn were not entitled to treat the 
order as à nullity, so far as they were concerned, it is open to equal 
doubt whether in ‘a proceeding under the law they could assail its 
validity. There are many tenants to be dealt with. However looked 
at, à bill in equity is the natural and best way of settling the parties’ 
rights. (See e. g. Marcus Brown Holding Co. v. Feldman, 256 U. 8. 
170.) 


The original act of October 22, 1919 (ch. 80, title 11, 41 Stat. 
297, considered in Block v. Hirsh), was limited to expire in two. years. 
Section 122. The act of August 24, 1921 (ch. 91, 42 Stat. 200), pur- 
ported to continue it in force, with some amendments, until May 22, 
1922. On that day a new act declared that the emergency described 
in the original Title II still existed, reenacted with further 
amendments the amended act of 1919, and provided that it was 
continued until May 22, 1924. (Act of May 22, 1922, ch. 197, 42 
Stat. 543.) 

We repeat what was stated in Block v. Hirsh (256 U. S. 135, 164) 
as to the respect due to a declaration of this kind by the legislature, 
so far as it relates to present facts. But even as to them,.a court 
is not at liberty to shut its eyes to an obvious mistake when the 
validity of the law depends upon the truth of what is declared (256 
U. S. 154; Chas. Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 
262 U. S. 522, 536.) And still more obviously, so far as this declara- 
tion looks to the future, it can be no more than prophecy and is liable 
to de controlled by events. A law depending upon the, existence of an 
emergency or other certain state of facts to uphold it may cease to 
operate if the emergency ceases or the facts change, even though 
yalid when passed. (Perrin v. United States, 282 U. S. 478, 486, 487; 
Missouri v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., 241 U. S. 588, 
539, 540.) In Newton v. Consolidated Gas Co. (258 U. S. 165) a 
statutory rate that had been sustalned for earlier years in Willcox v. 
Consolidated Gas Co, (212 U. S. 191) was held confiscatory for 1918 | 
and 1919. 


The order, although retrospective, was passed some time after the 
latest statute and long after the original act would have expired. 
In our opinion it is open to inquiry whether the exigency: still existed 
upon Which the continued operation of the law depended. It is a 
matter of public knowledge that the Government has considerably 
diminished its demand for employees that was one of the great causes 
of the sudden afflux of people to Washington, and that other causes 
have lost at least much of their power. It is coneelvable that, as 
shown in an afldavit attached to the bill, extensive activity in bullding 
has added to the ease of finding an abode. If about all that rematus of 
war conditions is the increased cost of living, that is not m itself a 
justification of the act. Without golng beyond the limits of judicial 
knowledge, ‘we can say at least that the plaintiff's allegations can not bo 
declared offhand to be unmaintainable, and that it is not impossible ‘that 
a full development of the facts will show them to.be true. In that case 
the operation of the statute would be at an end. 

We need not inguire how far this court might go in Geciding the 


|| question for itself, on the ‘principles explained in “Prentis v. ‘Atlantic 


Coast Line Co. (211 U. S. 210, 227). See Gardner v. Barney (6 Wal. 
499); South Ottawa v. Perkins (92 U. S. 260); Jones v. United 
States (187 U. 8. 202); Travis v. Tale & Towne Manufacturtug Co. 
(282 U. S. 60, 80). These cases show that the court may ‘ascertain 
as it sees fit any fact that is merety a ground for laying down à rule 
ot law, and ‘if the question were only whether the statute is in Torce 
to@ay, upon the ‘facts that we judicially know we should be compelled 
to say that the law has censed to operate. Here, however, ft is ma- 
terial to know the condition of Washington at ‘different dates in the 
past. Obviously the facts should be accurately ascertained and 
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carefully weighed, and this can be done more conveniently In the 
Supreme Court of the District than here. The evidence should be 
preserved so that if necessary it can be considered by the court. 
Judgment reversed. A 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER, To-day is Calendar Wednesday, and the 
Clerk will call the committees. 

Mr. LONGWORTH (when the Committee on Agriculture was 
ora Mr. Speaker, I do not see the gentleman from Iowa 
ere. 

The SPEAKER. There is a bill which is the unfinished busi- 
ness, It ought to be called up, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no one here to call it up, and the next committee 
should. be called. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Drane Langley Reid, III. 
yres Drewry Larson, Minn Rogers, N. H. 
Bacharach Edmends Lee, Gn. Rosenbloom 
Barkley Fairfield Lehlbach Rause 
Beers Fish Linthicum Schafer 
Bell Fitzgerald Logan Schall 
Bixler redericks McClintie Schneider 
Black, N. Y. Freeman McFadden Sears, Nebr, 
loom nk * Sears, Fla. 
Brand, Ohio Gallivan Magee, Pa. Sites 
Britten eran Michaelson Sullivan 
Browne, N. J Goldsborough Miller, III. Swoo 
rumm Greenwood Mills Taylor, Colo 
Burdick Harrison Morin shaw 
Butler Hoch Mudd ard, N. Y. 
Byrnes, 8. C. Howard, Okla Nelson, Wis. Ward, N. 
mpbel ull, Ten O'Connor, La, Wason 
eer Johnson, Wash. Oliver, N. Y Watres 
Clark, Fla. Jost Patterson Wertz 
Collins Kabn Perlman Winslow 
Connolly, Pa. K Phillips Wood 
Corning Kell Porter Woodrum 
roll Ken Prall Wurzbach 
Cummings Kerr Purnell yaut 
Curry Kiess Quayle Yates 
Davis, Minn, Kin Ransle Young 
Dominick Knutson Reed, N. X. 
Doyle Kurtz Reed, W. Va. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-six Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday, and the 
Clerk will call the committees. 

Mr. HAUGEN (when the Committee on Agriculture was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 4830. 


PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS, ETC. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
which the Clerk will report -by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4830) to provide for the protection of forest lands, 
for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of national 
forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous 
production of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of this bill. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 4830, with Mr. Cutnosrom in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 4830, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4880) to provide for the protection of forest lands, for 
the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of national for- 
ests, and for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous pro- 
duction of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the parliamentary 
situation: When the committee rose a week ago to-day there 
was pending an amendment then offered by the gentleman from 


California [Mr. Raker], against which a point of order had 
been made, and the point of order was then pending. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the pending amendment and offer an amendment in 
place of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent’ to withdraw the amendment which he offered a 
week ago and to offer in its stead another amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. The Chair is advised the Clerk does not 
have the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that this amendment is printed in the Record of yesterday 
on page 6907. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src, —. (1) That when used in this section, unless the context indi- 
cates otherwise, the term “lands of the United States“ means lands 
set apart, reserved, or withdrawn under the provisions of section 24 
of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to 
repeal timber culture laws, and for other purposes,” and acts amend- 
atory thereof and supplemental thereto, or obtained or acquired under 
the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stats. L. p. 961), and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto. 

(The term Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture.) 

(2) That the United States Government hereby assumes, subject to 
the conditions of the section, or any subsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of money equivalent to the 
amounts which such States would receive from the taxation of said 
lands of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals. 

(3) That the Secretary shall, as soon as practicable after the passage 
of this act and annually thereafter, at such time of the year as the 
legislature of the State may designate, send a statement to the gov- 
ernor, or such other officer as the legislature may designate, of every 
State in which such lands are located, describing the location, size, 
and character of all lands of the United States within the border 
of such State, together with such information respecting such lands 
as he may possess which may be useful in properly determining their 
value. 

(4) That no payments shall be made to any State under the pro- 
visions of this section until such State has, with respect to the lands 
of the United States in question, acting through its officers and agents 
duly authorized therefor— 

(a) Properly assessed such lands of the United States at a rate 
no higher than that at which other similar lands within such State 
are assessed. 

(b) Applied to such assessed valuation a factor no higher than the 
tax rate applied to the assessed value of other similar lands within 
such State. . 

(e) Secured in this manner a figure from which shall be deducted 
any allowances made by such State to its taxpayers in similar cases 
for prompt payment of taxes or for any other reason, 

(d) Certified the figures so reached with respect to each piece of 
such lands of the United States, accompanied by statements as to the 
methods employed in arriving at such figures to the Secretary. 

(e) Furnished the Secretary with such further information as he 
may request respecting the methods employed in valuing and assessing 
such lands of the United States and in assessing and taxing other 
similar lands within the State. E 

(f) Complied with such rules and regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe for carrying out the provisions of this section. 

(5) That the Secretary shall receive and examine the figures sub- 
mitted by the States under the provisions of subdivision 4 of this sec- 
tion. In the event that any State shall submit figures with respect 
to any lands of the United States based (1) on a higher valuation 
than the Secretary believes to be the actual value of such lands, or 
(2) on a higher rate of assessment or of taxation than he believes is 
employed in the case of other similar lands within such State, or (3) in 
whole or in part on any other improper consideration he shall so 
revise and reduce such figures as to allow and compensate for such 
error or miscalculation. Such revised and reduced figures shall be final 
and conclusive when so determined by the Secretary, except that he 
may, in his discretion, permit any State affected by such revision 
or reduction to offer such evidence and argument respecting the 
matters in question as he may deem advisable, after which the Secre- 
tary may change his determination in such manner as he shall deem 
proper. $ 

(6) That the Secretary shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
annually and as promptly as practicable with respect to every State 
receiving benefits hereunder the amounts to which such State is 
entitled under the provisions of this section. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall thereupon cause such amounts to be paid to the desig- 
nated officers of the States indicated. Whenever the Secretary shall 
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determine that ang State has, for any reason, been. paid more- than 
the amounts te which it is entitled under the provisions of this section, 
be shall deduct such overpayments from the next amounts certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment to such State. 

(7) That no payments shall be made to any State, under the pro- 
visions of this section, with respect to any such lands. of the United 
States which do not remain. such for the entire tax year of the State 
in which they are located, nor with respect to any such lands of the 
United. States which the State might lawfully tax by reason. of the 
fact that the beneficial interest in such lands is not vested in the 
United States. 

(8) That the Secretary shall have power to. prescribe rules and 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of this section. 

(9) That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as, may 
be necessary to enable the Se*retary of the Treasury from time to time 
to make the payments required by this section. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the amendment.. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order against the amendment. The Chair will state 
the gentleman from California handed a copy of this amend- 
ment to the Chair on yesterday. The Chair has had. opportu- 
nity to study it and there was some discussion of the point of 
order a week ago. There Is no substantial difference as far as 
the point of order goes between this amendment and the amend- 
ment then proposed. Does the gentleman from California care 
to be heard further on the point of order? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. Not knowing the views of the Chair, I 
just desire to call the Chair’s attention to a few matters, in- 
volved in the bill and in the amendment, which I think are 
worthy of consideration in passing upon the point of order. 

The point I desire. to make to the Chair is that the amend- 
ment is germane to the bill. The bill provides, according to its 
title, “ for the protection of forest lands“ and, second, for the 
reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of national 
forests, and for other purposes, in order to. promote the con- 
tinuous production of timber on land chiefly suitable therefor.” 

The bill provides in section 3 for a tax examination and all 
things that relate to it. Section 4 provides for the disposition 
and handling of seeds and trees. Section 5 provides for dealing 
with small tracts of land. Section 6—and I want particularly 
to call the attention of the Chair to section 6—provides for the 
acquisition of any land under the Weeks Act of March 1, 1911, 
and, in addition, of lands different from those provided in the 
Weeks Act, which may be reported upon favorably by the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission and experts appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; lands for the production of tim- 
ber. I want to get the language of the bill clearly before the 
Chair. Note the language of the bill, “production of timber.” 

Section 7—and this is a most remarkable section—provides 
that to enable owners of lands chiefly valuable for the growing 
of timber crops to donate or devise such lands to the United 


States in order to assure future timber supplfes for the agricul- |' 


tural and other industries of the Staté or for other national- 
forest’ p allowing the owner to deed the land to the 
United States, to retain the timber on the land, to retain the 

on the land, to retain the mineral fn the land, to retain 
all other things necessary to the land, but relieving him from 
taxation, as the Federal Government takes over the land, so 
that there will be no taxes in the county or in the State in 
which the land is located. 

Now the next section, section 8, to which I want to call the 
attention of Members, provides, beginning on line 22 of page 6, 
“public lands chiefly valuable for stream-flow protection or 
for timber production.” X want to call the attention of the 
Chair to what that means. That repeals all the laws on the 
statute books—of which there are now many—regarding the 
setting aside of land in a State, by the President without any 
action of Congress, and there are bills now pending, to put in 
Arizona and New Mexico and other States.. It repeals all those 
Jaws and allows the department to set aside all the public 
domain remaining in 16 public-land States, so that those lands 
will be handled and disposed of under this provision. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man. yield? 

Mr. BRAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is there anything in this bill 
which provides that the United States Government. shall pay 
the taxes? 

Mr. RAKER, There are no taxes involved in my amendment. 

Mr. SANDERS, ef Indiana. According to my, reading, I am led 
to. believe that the sum and substance of the gentleman's amend- 
ment. is. to provide that the United States Government shall 


88 to the States the taxes they otherwise would not 

Mr. RAKER. We use that as a unit, a yardstick. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That Is not the purpose of the 
gentleman? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. The purpose of the amendment is to 
have the Federal Government repay to the States and counties 
what they now would lose by virtue of the land not being under 
taxation. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is what I meant. There is 
not anything in the bill with reference to that. There is in 
the amendment, 

Mr. RAKER. There is in the bill everything involved in 
my amendment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in section 9—and it is vital to the bill— 
section. 9, on page 8, commencing on line 8, we find the follow- 
ing; and here is the crux which makes my amendment, in 
addition. to the other reasons, germane: 


All receipts from the sale of products from or for the use of lands 
in such natfonal forests shall be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts, forest reserve fund, and shall be disposed of in like 
manner as the receipts from other national forests as provided by 
existing law. 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAKBER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. You realize what the other 
fundamental principles. are before you can put these lands into 
a forest? 8 

Mr. RAKDR. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. They have got to have the apr 
proval of the President, and all that. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. I have discussed that with our people 
for the last 15,years. We have discussed it in the Committee 
on the Publie Lands, every feature involved: in this legislation. 

1 want to say to the gentleman that I am disappointed in 
studying the hearings which you took upon the bill. I sent my 
clerk up to the committee room this morning for a copy of the 
hearings, and I find there is. not a word in the hearings in 
regard to section 7 of this bilk; at least, L cam not find it now. 
Instead. of saying something else with regard to the receipts 
here yow provide simply for their disposition in the Treasury. 
Now, we just add a further pvevision and say that the receipts 
coming from these lands: are placed in the Treasury and part 
of them are used for the purpose of reforestation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to show what my friends who reported 
this bill think of my amendment, I want to read the language 
from page 5 of the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does it relate to the point of order? 

Mr. RAKER. It relates to the point of order exclusively, 
as to the production of timber and taxation and adjustment of 
methods of taxing land. I read: 


The adjustment of the methods of taxing forest lands, particularly 
lands bearing young, growth,, is widely recognized as a second essen- 
tial step in bringing; about reforestatiom on an adequate scale on, the 
private lands of the United States, 


The CHAIRMAN. Where is the gentleman reading from? 
Mr. RAKER. From the bottom of the last paragraph on 
page 5 of the report. I read further: 


In many localities the effect of existing laws and methods of ap- 
plication is to debar landowners from engaging in the growing of 
timber. 


Now, this committee: recognized that the growing of timber 
and production is clearly allied here with the question of 
taxation, and that is the second most vital point involved, 
relative to the question of reforestation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman objects. very strenuously 
to section T because he says it permits men to. donate their 
lands to the Government and still retain all grazing rights, 
all mineral rights, and all timber rights, and permits the 
Government to reforest the land for them—they retaining, all 
those rights—and in the next breath he offers an amendment 
to let the- Government pay back to the States the taxes which 
he says they would escape. 

Mr. RARER.: The gentleman did not quite understand me. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, that is the way I understood the 
gentlemam I was with the gentleman on his objection to, sec- 
tion 7, and I think section 7 ought to come out of this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. When we get to section. T we will discuss it.. 
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Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman seems to think it will 
be all right to let the Government pay to the States the taxes 
which tlie people should pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that the discus- 
sion is drifting away from the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. I am not discussing that, Mr. Chairman, but 
the gentleman asked“a question and I did not want to stop him. 

The question of reforestation is one of the main things in- 
volved and the amendment I have offered involves the very life 
and existence of reforestation. As the committee itself says, 
you have got to dispose of something regarding the land when 
the Federal Government owns it or you will never get any of it 
and none will ever be handled. Therefore, this amendment 
legitimately and properly adjusts the question of taxes which 
is discussed in section 3, and it is discussed in the hearings on 
this bill. The committee, of which Senator McNary is chair- 
man, held hearings, and I have extracts from those hearings. 
The testimony before that committee shows that the taxation 
feature—that is, to repay the counties—is the vital crux of this 
entire legislation. Therefore, under its own report, it disposes 
of and handles properly the question of reforestation by virtue 
of the Federal Government paying the counties or the States 
for the land that is deeded to the Federal Government, not for 
administrative purposes but for the purpose of conservation, 
fer the purpose of securing a timber supply, and for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the development of tree growing for all the 
people as a national asset. Therefore I think the amendment 
is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The gentte- 
man from California has, the Chair thinks, correctly stated 
the purpose of H. R. 4830. It is, as stated in the title— 


To provide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation 
‘of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests— 


And also, although not specifically stated in the title of the 
bill, for the acquisition of new public lands, all in the interest 
of the production of timber on lands suitable therefor. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from California 
deals? in the opinion of the Chair, with an different 
subject. Its purpose is to procure contributions by the Fed- 
eral Government to the States out of the Federal ury in 
order to reimburse the States for the amount of taxes which 
is lost to the States by reason of these lands having become 
public lands. 

It is true that the amendment as drawn tries to evade and 
avoid the question ef taxing these public lands, but it does 
provide that there shall be reimbursement to the States of the 
amount of money which would be paid in taxes if these lands 
were privately owned. 

It is significant that the amendment does not provide that 
auy portion of the money thus secured by the States shall be 
used for the purposes of the bill pending before the committee. 
It goes into the treasuries of the States for such purposes as 
the States may desire to use that money 


it has been well settled that to one specific subject it is not | 


in order to propose another specific subject by way of amend- 
ment. Related subjects are not necessarily germane. Yor 
example, in Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, section 5877, it was 
held that to a bill concerning the sale of lands an amendment 
te donate lands to settlers instead of selling them to settlers 
was not germane, In the Sixty-third Congress, third session, 
page 109 of the Record, it was held that an amendment re- 
lating to the purchase of land to a bill accepting land as a 
gift was not germane; and in Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, sec- 
tion 5878, it was held that to a bill relative to tlre sale of publie 
lands an amendment limiting alien ownership of lands other 
than public lands was not germane. 

It seems clear to the Chair that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California does not relate to the subject 
matter of the pending bill and is not germane to the pending 
bill. Therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RAKDR. The Chair's view is that it is not germane to 
any point in the bill. I understand that to be the Chair’s 
ruling? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has examined the various 
sections to which the gentleman referred and does not be- 
lieve it is germane to any one of those sections, although, of 
course, it may be a little premature for the Chair to rule on 
that point. Specifically, the Chair rules that at this time the 
amendment is out of order. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend my remarks in the Rwoorp, which will be quite 
extensive on this taxing feature, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oalifornia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I have no objection to the gentleman ex- 
tending his own remarks, but so many times gentlemen who 
have permission to extend their remarks put in pages and 
pages of personal letters, telegrams, editorials, speeches made 
by others, and so forth. There ought to be some limit; so I 
will say to the gentleman from California that I have no objec- 
tion whatever to his extending his own remarks. 

Mr, RAKER. I will state to the House that I want to put 
in the Recorp the law of various States. I want to put In the 
Racord what has been done relative to the States paying the 
counties. where they have national forests for the purpose of 
getting before the House sooner or later the question which 
i have presented. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I dislike to do so, Mr. 
Chairman, but I object to the extension by which the matter 
which the gentleman suggests would be included, 

Mr. RAKER. Do I understand that is to be the rule of the 
gentlemen on the other side, that upon these matters you are 
not permitted to extend anything except your own remarks? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan., I am speaking only for 
myself and not for anyone else on this side or on that side. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman knows it would be almost 
foolish for me to try to argue this matter without using the 
laws of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and other States upon 
the subject involved, and I am not going to be so childlike as to 
state to the House that I am going to extend altogether my own 


remarks. 

Mr. SNELL. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall expend such portions 
of the appropriations authorized berein as he deems advisable to study 
the effects of tax laws, methods, and practices upon forest perpetua- 
tion, to cooperate with appropriate officials of the various States or 
other suitable agencies in such investigations and in devising tax laws 
designed to encourage the conservation and growing of timber, and to 
investigate and promote practical methods of insuring standing timber 
on growing forests from losses by fire amd other causes. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of any money in the 
Teeasury not otherwise appropriated, 62,500,000 to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to carry out the provisions of sections 1, 2, and 
3 of this act. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the other day I received a cer- 
tain magazine, and on the back page there was a very elaborate 
advertisement of southern pine, urging its more extensive pur 
chase and use in bullding. It mentioned that there were 260,- 
000,000,000 feet of timber in this tract, and assuming the 
consumption to be in the neighborhood of 12,000,000,000 
feet a year, they said very naively that their forest tract will 
last for at least 20 years, a wonderful assurance, indeed; but 
I am thinking what will become of that country when that 
entire forest tract is destroyed. 

Coming from the city of New York, I can have only a more 
or less academic interest in this proposition, for in studying 
history I have had the thought that ancient nations distin- 
guished for their progress and civilization must have been 
built up in a fertile land, with forests and streams and plains 
and meadows. What is the condition of those lands to-day? 
They are deserts with nothing to mark them but the crumbling 
monuments of their ancient civilization, and if we have no fore- 
thought of the future we will face not only deforestation but 
the elimination of our streams and the destruction of our 
entire civilization. 

I want to read into the Recoxp, with your permission, an 
extract from a poem which seems to be relevant and pertinent 
to this occasion: 

The forest shade that dulled the sun's fierce ray 
And tempered winds that blew from ſce-chinled lands; 
Whese gnarled and tangled roots upheld the soll 
And stayed the angry rivers’ ruthless flood ; 

Whose verdure drew the welcome rain and made 

The earth to smile in beauty and abundance ; 
Ungrateful man, unmindful of the past, 

Has burned in willful waste, or hewed for greed 

To fill the gaping jaws of industry. 


Ol, man improvident! insensible that fate 
Condemns the least infraction of the law, ~ 
That wisdom throughout nature hath ordained, 
And for each trespass, soon or late, exacts 
Without a qualm, her meed of punishment, 
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Ye have lacked In every age the foresight to preserve 
The source from which your greatest gifts have come, 
And now behold your cherished cities meet, 

With all their art, their learning, and their wealth, 
The doom of Nineveh and Babylon! 


fApplause.] A 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I am very much interested in this general re- 
forestation legislation. I have been interested in the proposi- 
tion for the last 25 years, as originally I was engaged in the 
lumber business and naturally became interested in the general 
proposition of reforestation. 

I believe I introduced in the House one of the first general 
measures introduced on this subject. The measure that I 
originally introduced was given extensive hearings by the 
Committee on Agriculture in the Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh 
Congresses. While the present bill does not go quite as far 
as the bill I originally introduced, I think it embodies the main 
principles of that original legislation, and I shall support the 
present bill, although it does not bear my name, as I believe that 
it embodies the main principles that are absolutely essential 
in reforestation. 2 

This is truly a national proposition. There is no part of the 
country that is interested to the exclusion of any other one 
part. Lumber is almost a necessity in the everyday life of the 
people of this country, and the people from the States where 
they do not grow it are fully as much interested as the people 
from the States where originally they did grow this important 
part of our national wealth, and in fact everyone is vitally 
interested in supplying our future demands within our own 
confines. 

During my lifetime I have seen the Adirondacks, which were 
supposed to be inexhaustible as far as the timber supply was 
concerned, almost entirely depleted. The softwood is entirely 
gone, and in the next few years the hardwoods will be gone. 
Unless something is done in a national way, and in a general 
way, to interest the people of the whole country, there will be 
one vast wilderness there that will not produce anything, for 
the land is of little value except to raise forest products. 

There has always been a general feeling in the country that 
the lumberman was to blame for the destruction of the forests. 
I think if we could get an actual inventory of the forest prod- 
ucts and the destruction of the forests for the last 100 years, 
we would find that fires have actually destroyed more timber 
in the United States in the last 100 years than the lumbermen 
have ever cut and used. One of the principal provisions in 
this bill is for assisting in forest-fire protection. I know per- 
sonally the importance of this proposition, for I have seen my 
own land burn up, and when a forest fire really starts there is 
nothing this side of God that can put it out. 

Under the improved method in various States, especially 
in New York State and several other States, they are watch- 
ing fires very carefully and the principal thing is not to let 
them get started. In order to do that you must have consid- 
erable money and quite a number of men stationed about in 
forest areas in order to look after the proposition, and one of 
the main features of this bill is cooperation by State and Na- 
tion in prevention of forest fires. 

The question of reforestation, of course, is a very broad and 
big one and presents many long complications. While person- 
ally I have no doubt that if a man owns land of no value for 
anything else he would receive better returns in planting trees 
and waiting for their growth than he would to put the money 
in the bank, yet the mere fact that it takes so long to realize 
on it the average man will not take the chance. It is a ques- 
tion of taxation, a question of fires, a question of various other 
matters, insects and pests which destroy forests, and, taken all 
together, the private individual will not take the chance. 

However, I believe if the Federal Government once estah- 
lishes a fixed general policy, the people throughout the United 
States knowing the Federal Government is really interested 
in it and is going to protect them in various ways in raising 
forest products, that eventually a great deal of the land through- 
out the United States, absolutely worthless for anything else, 
will be put to raising forest products. 

I am sure that the bill as a whole is a start in the right di- 
rection, and while I would have been glad to have the bill 
go further in some specific cases, nevertheless that can come 
later. This does establish a safe and sane forest policy for the 
United States, and I hope the bill will be passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I desire 
that there shall be no misunderstanding in regard to my atti- 


tude on forestation and reforestation and general timber | 


growth. I say advisedly that under the agricultural bill you 
are authorized to expend any amount you want to acquire 
new land. This Agriculture appropriation bill authorizes you 
to expend $600,000, and under the Agricultural appropriation 
act and others you are expending large amounts for reforesta- 
tion, planting trees, and otherwise. Under the Agricultural 
appropriation bill everybody knows that it is only a question 
of the amount of money, the amount of the appropriation for 
fire protection. So this bill does not in the slightest way 
change or give any greater power than now exists for the 
Department of Agriculture. All it needs is more money to do 
the work. Give them the money and they will do it. 

There have been many efforts made in order to reforest 
our lands, and many of us are interested in it. There is one 
thing vital to the purpose of having a real honest-to-God re- 
forestation and the turning over of cut-over lands, and that is 
what this is. Lands purchased under the Weeks Act are cut- 
over lands. The conservation of timber in the natural forests 
which have been reserved, placed there by the Members of the 
West in order to add additional parks to those where the 
courts have recovered them from those who claimed them, so 
that they may be handled for future use and present use to the 
highest extent. But when you take great tracts of land from 
the assessment roll for the purpose of general use of the pub- 
lic—and that is the main argument in this bill—that is another 
matter, The great printing interests said in the hearing on 
this bill that they wanted cheap print paper, and therefore 
they wanted the Federal Government to expend this money for 
their use. We are for conserving the timber, but when these 
great interests desire to expend the publie money for their 
private individual use, when they waut us to take the lands 
from the tax rolls of the counties and the States that have 
been maintaining the local government, the money it pays so 
that the forest ranger and the Government officials can live 
in that country and exist, we say that they ought to pay to 
these counties the same amount of money that they would have 
e were the lands permitted to remain in private owner- 
snip. . 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. The gentleman knows that in 
the counties where there are national forests 25 per cent of 
the receipts go back to those counties. 

Mr. RAKER, Yes; but that does not cover the point. In 
all these activities the State and county government does the 
work and the National Government gets the benefit, The 
private indiyidual pays his taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Reserving the right to object, 
I want to say that we would like to extend the courtesy to the 
gentleman from California, but the Agriculture Committee has 
some more very important bills to take up. 

Mr. RAKER. And I shall help vou. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. All right, then. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not think the gentleman from New York 
or any member of the committee is any stronger conserya- 
tionist or believes in building up the forest interests more than 
I do. I have been giving years of study to it; I have traveled 
thousands of miles over the Western States, where I had an 
opportunity to see and study the operation of these national 
forests, 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. To what extent are privately owned 
lands being placed in forest reserves? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, some little bit of it, and this bill throws 
the field wide open. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The thing the gentleman complains 
of could not have a very wide application—that of putting 
lands that are paying taxes into the reserves. 

Mr. RAKER. The two and a half million acres obtained in 
the Eastern States, the Southern States, and the Northern 
States, and the land that may be bought under this act will 
be private lands, and all donated land will go in under these 
two acts and will be relieved from taxation. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. What is the gentleman’s view with 
reference to the segregating of lands from forest reserves and 
selling them? 
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Mr. RX KUR. I am in favor of forest reserves. I am in 
favor of their administration and of their conservation. We 
have been deing good work, but the point that I am getting 
at is that the 25 per eent ef which the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Crtane] speaks, is simply for the administrative 
features. Every individual takes eare of his own property 
and in addition to that pays taxes. The Federal Government 
could well afford to maintain the national forests, the entire 
equipment and overhead’ charge, and then pay to the counties 
and the States the same ameunt of taxes that the private in- 
dividual pays for a like piece ef land lying side by side in the 
same State and the same county. There are two or three 
amendments in this bill that we ought to get at. Yesterday 
the House voted down the seed proposition and still you have 
in here a provision that $100,000 shall be spent for seed every 
year, and you say that that fs all right. You tell the farmer 


that you will give him seeds fer trees, but that you will not | 


give him seed for anything else, and that he is not entitled 
te it, that that is just a matter of congressional distribution. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAKHR. Yes. 
Mr. BEANTON, Every lumberman in the United States is 
behind this bill? 


Mr, RAKHR. He could not be otherwise under the language | 


of the bill as it now fs. 
„ BLANTON. Ought it not to be called the lumberman's 
bill? 

Mr. RARER. F am not accusing anybody. I am going to 
assist in getting this legistation into shape. I have been giving 
a lot of study to this, and I am not opposed to the general 
prineiples carried in the bill. I read the hearings, every word, 
and I sent and got the hearings before the Senate committee. 
and I was so surprised that I sent my clerk back to see whether | 
or net he had gottem the right hearings, because F thought 
there must be a mistake about them. There is not a single 
syllable in those hearings in regard’ to seetion 7, in respect to 
taxation. 

Mr. OLARKD of New York. Did the gentleman read the 
hearings of the Sixty-seventh Congress addressed ta this very |; 
same bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Phat is so leng ago that I did not look at 
them; 

Mr. CLARRE of New York. But that fs the base for this. 
The gentfeman ought to do that, because that is a part of this |; 
information on this bill. 

Mr. RAKWR. It must be base. ‘This permits the do- 
nation or the willing of land to the Federal Government in 
Jarge tracts. The owner retains the merchantable timber, and 
he retains the pasturage land and aif of the mineral land, and 


every other right in the land, but fs refieyed' of taxation. Whi |! 


would not deed his' land to the Federal Government and get 
out of taxes if he retained all of the timber upon it and an 
of the pasturage rights upon it? He could then lux back for 
years and get the value of all of the mineral on it and let the 
Federal Government or anybody else own if. He would get 
out of paying taxes under this bilt. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Call- 
fornia has again expired. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, T move that all 
debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend: | 


ment which T send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment. offered. by Mr. BLANTON:: Page 3, lines 10 and 11, strike: 
out the word annually.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, “ sufficient unte the day 13 
the evil thereof.” This committee seems to think that this is 
the only Congress that fs ever going to be in sessſen, and they 
are providing that the $2,500,000 in this paragraph shall be 
appropriated every year as long as the Hepublie stands. I am 
not In favor of that kind of legislation. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gyr read from a splendid little poem, 
from whieh I quote the following: 

Ungratefol man, unmindful of the past, 
Hus burned in wiliful ways or hewed for greed 
To MT the gaping jaws of Industry, 


That poem is against the lumberman. It is: in criticisum of 
the timber barons of the United States, and yet it is these self- 
same timber barons: who new want the Government of the 
United States to reforest these ent-over lands, 


| much money 
the 


Congresses: 
ito repeal this law to stop this authorization 
| appropriation, 


In the Agrieuftural appropriation bill every year we have 
been ene funds for this project. We have not voted them 
down. The Congress each succeeding year will continue to 
give the proper funds, but each Congress ought to pass upon 
the matter every year according to the annual necessities of 
Government. I do not believe that we ought to legislate for 
alt eternity in one bill. Let us take it up annually as the 
years come along. 

Section 7 of this bill, as the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] has pointed out, gives these timber barons: the right to 
deed their cut-over lands to the Government, retain all of the 
timber interests on them, have the Government reforest them, 
retain all of the minerals and the oil and other valuable com- 
modifies that are underneath the surface, retain all of the 
grazing rights, retain every right of value that there is in the 
land except ownership, and then escape all taxation. Land. is 
valuable only for what you can get out of it Tt is valuable 
only for what grazing you can get upon it or the use to which 
you can put it or fer the minerals: that are underneath or 
the timber that grows on. its surface. If men ean, retain, all 
these valuable rights and escape taxation, you will find lots 


of them wanting to deed their cut-over lands to the United 


States, 
I remember just. a few years ago wlien we had two bills 


| here one afternoon. One was to continue giving free gardam 


seed and another was to buy a million dollars worth of worth- 
less mountain tops out in the Appalachians. Temporarily that 
afternoon we defeated both of those bills, but during the night- 


time the garden seed men got together with the million dollar 
popon top men, andi they formed æ bloe, and the nest morn- 


ing they came back in here and voted that $1,000,000 for the 
ee tops and. also the $360,600 for garden seed. 

Mr. CLARKE. of New Tork. Was that during a time when 
the gentleman. was following the hounds? 

Mr. BLANTON. I was on the floor trying to stop them on 
that occasion, as they were after the people’s money in the 
Treasury, but we were eutvoted. We ought to change this 
section T. I submit to: gentlemen on the committee, in the 
interest of the burdened taxpayers of the coumtry, that we 
jought to change this: section 7. 

And, we aught te strike out this word “annually” from 
section. 3; we ought. to: strike: out the wond ‘“anmually” from 
seetion 4; we ought to strike out this: ward. “ annually” from 
section 5 and leave it to the Congress theneafter to say how 
should be spent each yean and not fix it on all 

that come hereafter, so that they wiih have: 
of an annuali 


Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yieli? 

Mx. BLANTON.. I Will. 

Mr. WATKINS. This is net an appropriation, it is just am 
3 Congress. will appropriate every year if it desires 

0 80. 


Mr. BLANTON. That kind of a: suggestion is ridiculous. be- 
cause wheneyer you authorize an appropriation the committee 

across the hall always gives it. This becomes: legislation that 
will require. the Appropriations. Committee: to appropriate $2,- 
500,000 annually each year hereafter.. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. Fhe question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman: from Texas 

The 8 taken, and the Chair announced the noes 


On à division (demanded by Mr. Bnanton’) there were—ayes’ 
18, noes: 32. 
Se the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend page 3, 
line 12, by imserting after the werd “ appropriated” the words 
“not more than” 
eae of New York. The conmmttee has: no objection 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. CramTon: Page 3, line 12, after the word“ 
prepriated,” insert the words not more than.“ 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sue. 4 That the Seeretury of Agricsifure is hereby authorized and 
directed to coeperute with the various States in the procurement, pro- 
duction, and distribution of forest-tree seeds and plants, for the pur- 
pose of establishing forests upon denuded or nonforested lands within 
such cooperating States, under such conditions and nxgirements us he 


-may prescribe to the end that forest-tree seeds or. plaats se procuned, 
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Produced, or distributed shall be used effectively for planting denuded 
or nonforested lands in the cooperating States and growing timber 
thereon: Provided, That the amount expended by the Federal Govern- 
ment in cooperation with any State during any fiscal year for such 
Purposes shall not exceed the amount expended by the State for the 
same purposes during the same fiscal year. There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, $100,000, to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to carry out the provisions of this section. 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Page 3, line 18, after the word “ forests,” insert the words ‘ wind 
brenks, shelter belts, and farm wood lots.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. On page 4, line 5, strike out the word“ annually.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 4, line 5, strike out the word “ annually.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I submit it without argu- 
ment. That word “annually” ought to come out of there. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by insert- 
ing after the word “ appropriated,” in line 6, page 4, the words 
“not more than.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON : Page 4, line 6, after the word 
“ appropriated,” insert the words “not more than.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the sec- 

tion by striking out, in line 18, page 3. the word “ forests.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 18, strike out the word “ forests.” 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I am very much for the 
principle of this bill, but I do not want to see it weakened, and 
as it is section 4 would provide for the distribution of forest- 
tree seeds and plants for the purpose of establishing forests, 
windbreaks, shelter belts, and farm wood lots, I do not think 
this Congress ought to go far enough to say that parties who 
own forest lands shall be furnished forest-tree seeds and plants. 
I think it is highly important to enable the reforestation of 
these windbreaks, shelter belts, and farm wood lots, and I think 
it ought to be encouraged to the extent if it is necessary to give 
tree seeds and tree plants for that purpose, because that makes 
for reforestation all over this country so as to get timber that 
is grown close to the market; but I think we are going pretty 
far afield when we undertake to say to the owners of the forest 
land in order to encourage them we are to give them free seeds, 
shrubs, and so forth, for the purpose of doing that. That is my 
purpose in offering the amendment. That is all that I desire 
to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed, in cooperation with appropriate officials of the various States 
or, in his discretion, with other suitable agencies, to advise and assist 
the owners of farms or of lands suitable chiefly for timber production 
in establishing, improving, and renewing wood lots, shelter belts, wind- 
breaks, and other valuable forest growth and in growing and renewing 
useful timber crops: Provided, That, except for preliminary investiga- 
tions, the amount expended by the Federal Government under this sec- 
tion in cooperation with any State or other cooperating agency during 
any fiscal year shall not exceed the amount expended by the State or 
other cooperating agency for the same purpose during the same fiscal 
year. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $100,000 to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend line 24, 
page 4; after the word “ appropriated,” insert the words “ not 
more than.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 12, strike out the words advised and.” 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, in order to 


get recognition, I rise in opposition to the amendment. It seems 
to me the committee in advising this amendment strikes out the 
wrong words. The bill as printed, section 5, page 4, line 12, 
proposes to advise and assist” owners of land. The committee 
would strike out the words “advise and” and leave the word 
“assist.” In my judgment, it then would not be the duty of the 
department to offer advice, but to go out and assist. There 
would be no limit to the amount of assistance that might be 
given, no limit to the amount or character of the work the 
department and its employees might do, much, if not all, of 
which, in my judgment, ought not to be done by the department. 
I think it is entirely proper for the department to experiment, 
investigate, determine, and advise proper methods to be used, 
but not to undertake to do the work itself. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr, HAUGEN. The limitation, of course, is $100,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not care what the 
limitation is. If it costs $100,000 or $1,000,000, it is not proper 
for a department of the Government to do this work. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, if it is not the province to encourage 
the reforestation of wood lots, it is certainly not proper to do it 
on the denuded lands. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Encourage! The gentle- 
man does not grasp my idea at all. I would encourage in 
every possible way by advice and investigation, and advise to 
the limit, but I would not have the department go out and as- 
sist, which means doing the actual work of tree planting, culti- 
vation, and so forth [applause]. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. According to the gentleman's 
idea, you would like to modify the amendment by striking out 
the words “and assist” and leave in the word “ advise”? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is my idea, to advise 
the owners on the farms, instead of assisting them by perform- 
ing manual labor. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The result of the amendment would be to 
have an army of people traveling over the country giving ad- 
vice, and no assistance would be rendered except advice. I 
think it would be all right to leave in the words “assist and 
advise.” If you take out the word “assist,” it would not be 
of any help. They have too much advice as it is. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Asitis, perhaps that is true. 
But I have a very high regard for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the investigational, experimental; and educational work 
it does. I have little use for a lot of the work that the depart- 
ment has done under appropriations by Congress in going out 
and doing common, ordinary physical work for the people of 
the country, I again express my approval of the scientific, 
experimental, investigational, and educational work of the de- 
partment and emphasize my disapproval of laws and appropria- 
tions for the purpose of having officials and employees of the 
department perform ordinary physical labor throughout the 
country. If the department can be helpful by investigating and 
working out proper methods and giving advice to owners of 
lands who need advice and who would not otherwise raise tim- 
ber, it will be all right, but I would not have it go out and do 
the work of planting and otherwise caring for the trees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment in order to ask the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. 
MeLaud RIAN of Michigan] whether, if we retain both words, 
his objection would not be overcome? I realize fully the im- 
portance of the objection that he has made, but I think if we 
allow the term to stand as it was originally written into the 
bill, “advise and assist,” the word “assist” may then be con- 
strued as being merely an explanation of the word “ advise.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. “Advise” is a word 
of very broad meaning, and it can be used by the industrious 
and ambitious gentlemen connected with the department to 
engage a lot of men to go out and do the work. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. At the same time the word “assist” may 
only go to the extent of authorizing the department in its judg- 
ment to send them a package of seed or advise them how to 
plant. The two words together may not be as broad in mean- 
ing as the word “assist” standing alone would convey. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If we accepted the language of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MoLAveHiin], would it not result 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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in long-distance, swivel-chair adyice instead of practical as- 
sistance? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. That is what I suggest—that the gen- 
tleman confine his amendment to the language as it was 
written originally in the bill, to “advise and assist.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? À 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Ves. . 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It seems the very purpose of the bill is 
that you shall send men out to the farms and show the owners 
how to do this actual work. Some men do not understand how 
to put in these wind brakes and how to improve these wood lots. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] thinks it will give too much authority and involve 
too much expense. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr, CLARKE of New York. In NeW York State to-day, in 
48 or 49 counties, our farm-bureau agents are going out and 
showing the farmers how to plant these trees, showing them 
how to plant them at the proper distance apart, and looking 
after the soil, and making suggestions to them. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am for retaining both terms, “advise and 
assist.” . 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. The fact that the paragraph provides an 
appropriation of $100,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to carry out the provisions of this section shows that the inten- 
tion is to advise as well as assist. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is true; and that is why both words 
should be preserved in the text. S 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is generally con- 
ceded that Congress has been very generous in giving advice. 
What the country wants now is some assistance. If you simply 
provide an appropriation to advise, as stated by the gentleman 
from New York, you provide for a few soft berths in the public 
crib for people to hold down swivel chairs. What should be 
done would be to go out and demonstrate and instruct—not 
only advise but demonstrate how it shall be done. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Why not provide for both? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am heartily in accord with what the gentle- 
man suggests, to leave in the words “ advise and assist.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I have never 
understood that it took very much assistance on the part of 
learned, scientific men from Washington to plant a tree. That 
is one trouble throughout the country to-day. It is the trouble 
in our own State of Michigan, where there are millions of 
acres of land that could easily be reforested, but encouragement 
has been given them—as it has been given to other sections of 
the country—to believe that pretty soon the Federal Govern- 
ment would come along with a bunch of money, a bunch of 
men, a bunch of trees, and do all the physical work that any 
man with half a head can do himself. It is idle to talk about 
the scientific knowledge that is necessary to plant a tree or to 
take care of it and protect it against fire. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going into that kind of stuff the cost of the re- 
forestation proposition will be far beyond the conception of any 
of those who have suggested the matter to us, 

That is all I wish to say. The disposition seems to be to send 
men out to do work that others can easily do, and they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves for not doing it. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not in five minutes, because I have a very 
important amendment to offer. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will 10 minutes answer? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like one minute. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like five minutes of the time. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Then I will make it 11 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the motion of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. That all debate on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto close in 11 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 11 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a suggestion 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CLARKE], chairman of 


the subcommittee. In this bill you provide for assistance to 
the States, without any reference to any territorial possessions. 
I am going to give my reasons for that observation. Last 
summer I went through the island of Porto Rico, an island of 
8,600 square miles and with a population of 380 people to the 
square mile. All the timber there has been taken away, and it 
is practically a barren land. 

The only place I have eyer seen where artificial reforestation 
seems to have been a success is in California, Where those euca- 
lyptus trees, imported from Australia, have been planted on 
those mountains where the original timber had been cut away, 
and they have produced a most wonderful growth. They say 
we can not use those trees here because the frost will kill 
them, but in Porto Rico, where they have no frost, these trees, 
it seems to me, could be made to grow on those mountainsides, 
just the same as they do in the State of California. a 

At present there is practically no timber in the island of 
Porto Rico, and it seems to me that if this bill is worth any- 
thing to anybody it would be worth something to those people if 
we would start some kind of a movement to reforest that island. 
Those people are under our flag, and we are more or less re- 
sponsible for their condition; so it seems to me that we ought 
to do everything we can to help them reclaim that island, which 
is not sufficient to-day, under present conditions, to enable 
them to make a livelihood at home. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Mississippi used the 
word! reforest.” Does the gentleman use that word advisedly, 
and did they ever have forests there? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I made an inquiry of the people of 
Porto Rico, and I read some of the literature describing and 
giving the history of the island. That literature stated, and 
I was so advised by men there if I am not mistaken, that at 
pne ae there was an abundant growth of timber covering the 

and, 

Now, when I say there are 380 people to the square mile, that 
includes the entire island, about half of which is mountainous 
and not suited to agriculture. Therefore it seems to me that 
some assistance should be rendered in this connection, if this 
reforestation is to help anywhere. I just wanted to call the 
gentleman’s attention to that situation. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. My reply to the gentleman is 
simply this: I believe the important thing is not to preach but 
to practice, and once we practice by putting this law through, 
then we can go out into the islands which belong to us and 
establish the same policy for those islands, 

Mr. RANKIN, It seems to me that we ought to establish such 
a policy to begin with, because they are more in need of it than 
are the people of any of the States. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. On 
page 4, line 23, strike out the word “ annually.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest that perhaps it 
would be best to dispose of, the committee amendment. This 
is not an amendment to the committee amendment, is it? 
eae BLANTON, Of course, the Chair has the right to do 

a 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the committee 
amendment reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the committee amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 4, line 12, strike out the words 
“advise and.“ 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 42, noes 8. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is another committee amendment 
pending, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 13, strike out the words “or of lands suitable chiefly 
for timber production.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 50, noes 4. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman .from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 4, line 23, strike aut the word 
“annually.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, my idea of the duty of a 
legislator is that whenever he believes there is a part of a 
proposed bill vicious, it is his duty to: try to get it stricken out. 
It does not make any difference whether he is. successful at 
it or not, it is his duty to: propose the striking out of vicious 
legislation: in the bill. Of course, if he is outvoted, he can 
not help it. The difference between the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McLavecuity) and myself is that he thinks when a 
majority of those present are against him he ought to sit down 
and not propose am amendment. The gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. MaLAUunre] offered a good suggestion a while ago when 
he proposed to stop the great horde of Government advisers and 
“-assisters that are now going all over the eeuntry every day 
with regard to every kind of a proposition imaginable. It 
wilt not be long until you will have half the people of the 
United States taxed to suppert the other half on the Govern- 
ment pay roll. When the gentleman found out the committee 
was geing to vote him down, the gentieman would not offer 
the amendment. I know the committee is going to vote this 
down, but E am going to put it up to you gentlemen and put 
the responsibility on you, because this word “annually” ought 
to come out of this bill in sections 3, 4, and 5. We ought not 
to be providing by legislation for an annual appropriation of 
$2,700,000 from now until eternity. It will take an act of 
Congress; repealing this law to stop this appropriation that is 
going to be made annually hereafter: 

Mn. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr; BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA An apprepriation of #1 would satisfy this 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON No; we are directing the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], as long as he is chairman of the Com- 
mittee: on Appropriations; and) his successor thereafter, to bring | 
in, unden section 3, an apprepriation every year of $2,500,008; 
und under; seetion 4, $196,000, and under- seetion 5 another 
$100,000, and the gentleman from IIlineis [Mr. Mapper] and | 
bis successor’ will bring them in 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman: is in error about that. 

Mr. BLANTON, No; T am not in error. 

Mr: SANDERS: of Indiana. Wil the gentieman yield?’ 

Mr: BLANTON Yes; : 

Mr: SANDERS! of Indiana The gentleman fs not qnite ac 
curate in his statement when he says we are directing the 
gentieman from Illinois [Mr. Marel. We are merely au- 
thorizing him, and) there can not be a cent paid out, as the 
gentleman from New York just said in any year hereafter un- 
less Congress; by: legislation, direets it to be done: 

Mr. BLANTON: F want to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
this: question: The gentleman has: beer here- a long: time and 
has: had years: of experience, and the gentleman: knows what 
has been: done here: in this Congress and F want him to name 
me one single legislative- authority, for an appropriation that 
has been passed since he has been here that has not been fat 
filled by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WATKINS. I will name the gentleman one. 

Mr: BLANTON. I am asking the gentleman: from Indiana 
[Mr. Sanprers] who is soon to become a distinguished jurist; 
probably; of his State, to tell me about this matter. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman: is entirely in- 
error about that so far as I am concerned! 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, he would be distinguistied if he was 
a, jurist at all. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Let us stick to the text. L Will 
say to the gentleman that a question like that was asked on 
the floor of the House: the other day and F said! to the gentleman 


from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], “ You do net always appropriate: 


all you are authorized,” and the- gentleman from IIIinois 
[Mr: Mappen P said; “Wedo not; we-depart from the authoriza- 
tion on many occasions.” That is the statement of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations: 

Mr. BLANTON., L know you. can always: answer generally, 
but I asked for a specific answer. 

Mr. WATKINS. I would like to give the gentleman a spe- 
cifie instance. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am asking the gentleman from Indiana 
for a specifie instance, and the gentieman has answered! me 
generally. 

Mr. WATKINS. One instance is as good as another. 

Mn BLANTON. This question is up to you: gentiemen: I 
have done my duty when T have proposed the amendment. If 


T am voted down, all right; but the vote is up to you and the 
responsibility is with you. 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 10, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Crammon +, Page 4, line 24, after the word 
“ appropriated,” insert the words not more than.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


See. 6. That section 6 of the act of March 1, 1911 (30 Stat. L. p. 
961), is hereby amended to authorize and direct the Secretary. of Agri- 
culture to examine, locate, and recommend for purchase such forested; 
cut-over, or denuded lands within the watersheds of navigable streams 
as in his judgment may be necessary ta the regulation of the flow of 
navigable streams or for the production of timber and to report {> the 
National Forest Reservation Commission the results of such examina- 
tion; but before any lands are purchased by the commission said lands 
shall be examined. by competent examiners employed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and a report made to him showing that the control of 
such lands by the Federal Government will promote or preteet the 
navigation of streams or will promete the production of timber thereon. 


With the following: committee amendment: 


In line 12 on page 5, after the word; “agriculture,” insert the 
| words in cooperation with the Director of the Geological Survey.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, L move to strike out the last 
word. of. the committee amendment. 
This is. merely a; pro forma amendment. My idea: is ta: go 
ER and say. a word about the committee amendment in line 
13 of page 4. I did not understand it was the objeet of the gen- 
tleman's motion to limit debate on that amendment. I thought 
it referred to a limitation of: debate on the amendment in the 
twelfth line, advise and.“ 

In the thirteenth: line: of this bill, on paga-4, there is a phrase 
which. is stricken: out, and. I will read the- context so you will 
be able to: grasp its, purport amd) intent: 

That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized! and directed, 
in cooperation with appropriate officials of the various States or, in 
his: discretion, with ather suitahle agencies; to advise and assist’ the 
‘owners: of farms— 


This is the phrase T am referring, to 
or of lands suitable ehiefly for timber production. 


Why is. tiis language stricken out? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? S 

Mr: GRIFFIN, T would he glad to find out the reason it is 
stricken: out, because it seems to me to: limit the activities of 
the department: 

Mr. KINCHEELOE. Does the gentlemam want to know tire 
\reasor it was stricken’ out? 

Mr: GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Simply to do away with having Goby- 
ernment employees ruming all over the country assisting people 
Who ow] n hundreds of thousands: of acres of this land: Yow 
would have a swarm: of Government employees. running over 
such: land. The purpose of this: section is to encourage the 
growing of wood lots, shelter belts; and windtreaks; and we dtr 
not want the Department of Agriculture to have carte Hlanche 
and? have thousands of employees running over’ the country 
assisting and advising people who own millions of acres: of this 
land. That is the reason that language was stricken out. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That may have been the intention of the 
committee, but L am inclined to believe that it is going to have 
the contrary effect in allowing: the department to engage in 
activities with land not suitable for timber production. Let 
gentlemen read that section over with the language stricken out. 
and see its effect, 

Mr. WAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. T will 

Mr: HAUGEN: We appropriate two million dollars and a, 
half; and in the other section $100,000: There is $2,600,000 for 
the forests. One hundred thousand dollars is appropriated’ for 
the wood lots on the farm exciustve of forests. I believe that 


f 
| 
4 
| 
i 


In the gentleman's State there are a number of large tracts 
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being planted in connection with school districts, and so forth. 
A hundred thousand dollars is available only for wood lots on 
the farm, and the $2,600,000 for the forests. 


Mr, GRIFFIN, This section provides a $100,000 appropria- 
tion, but with the words stricken out to which I haye called 
attention it permits the Agriculture Department to improve 
lands that are not suitable for timber production. I hope the 
committee will give this some consideration, as I do not think 
that that is at all your intention. The clause “lands suitable 
chiefly for timber production” ought to be left in the bill— 
otherwise the department might proceed to develop and improve 
lands that are not suitable for timber production. They ought 
not to waste public money in experimenting on lands unsuit- 
able for timber production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on-the committee amend- 
ment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend section 
6 by striking out all of lines 11 to 16 and insert in lieu thereof 
the language I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 5, beginning with line 
11, strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ Examined by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the Director of the Geological Survey, and the re- 
port made by them to the commission showing that the control of 
said land by the Federal Government will promote or protect the 
navigation of streams, or by the Secretary of Agriculture showing 
that such control will promote the production of timber thereon.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I will say that the object 
of the amendment is to clarify the language and not to change 
the purpose. As I read the section in the bill it is a little 
difficult to determine just what is intended in the way of co- 
operation with the Director of the Geological Survey. As I 
have drafted it, it makes it clear that before the commission 
acts there must be an examination of the land by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the Director of the Geologi- 
eal Survey; and following that examination, if it is a water- 
shed that is in question, the report must be signed by the 
Secretary and the director; if it is simply the production of 
timber that is to be promoted, then the report would be by 
the Secretary alone, I understand that the amendment is ac- 
ceptable to the committee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is the gentleman’s amendment a limitation 
on the purchase of land? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does not change the purpose of the 
language in the bill, It provides that before the commission 
can purchase lands that are necessary to the regulation of the 
flow of navigable streams there must be a report by the Sec- 
retary and the director, but if the purchase is simply of lands 
necessary for the production of timber, then the report is by 
the Secretary of Agriculture alone. The present language is 
a little indefinite as to whether the cooperation refers to the 
examination or to the employment of examiners. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman's amendment 
require the director himself to make a physical examination? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no; no one would expect that. Of 
course, there is no expectation that the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey or the Secretary of Agriculture will personally 
mike the examination, and it is not necessary to provide 
specifically as to that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I have not the gentleman’s amendment 
before me; but the gentieman’s amendment does not deprive 
the Director of the Geological Survey of any authority in ref- 
erence to land in the purview of the Weeks Act? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I am not an expert on the Weeks Act, but 
I think not. My amendment requires a favorable report from 
the Director of the Geological Survey, together with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in connection with the purchase of land 
necessary to regulation of flow of streams and in the production 
of timber. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Does the Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey now have anything to do with the question of whether or 
not the timber cut has anything to do with the navigable 
streams? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have one minute more in order to answer a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. I was wondering whether or not you 
are not complicating the question of navigable streams, in 


Will the gentleman yield? 


view of the fact that the Chief Engineer of the Army is in 
charge of the improvement of navigabie streams. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is nothing in my amendment in- 
tended to change the purpose of the section to which it is 
offered. The section was not quite clear, and I have tried to 
clarify it. I understand that the amendment as I have clari- 
fied it is agreeable to the committee. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, this section 
of the bill is offered as an amendment to the act of March 1, 
1911, known as the Weeks Act. That act authorizes the pur- 
chase of forest land solely for the purpose of protecting the 
sources and watersheds of navigable streams. This amendment 
would authorize the purchase of land for the further purpose 
of producing timber. I shall comment upon that a little later, 
but I think the section will complicate the operation of the 
Weeks Act in that it would give the Secretary of Agriculture 
authority to investigate and report, recommend, and so forth, 
lands to be purchased by the commission for the protection of 
the sources of navigable streams. That Weeks law provides 
for a commission, and we have two distinguished Members of 
this House on that commission who have served from the first 
and until this time, the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. HAWLEY, 
and the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Lex. I do not now recall 
the names of the other members of the commission. The 
matter of the purchase of land is brought to the attention of 
the commission, and the first thing done, and I understand the 
law authorizes this to be done, is to refer the matter to the 
Geological Survey to make an investigation to determine and to 
report whether or not the lands are necessary or their pur- 
chase is advisable for the purpose of protecting the sources or 
watersheds of navigable streams. 

That being the Weeks law, as I understand it, and the 
operations under it, it strikes me as not advisable to provide 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall intervene and take part 
in the execution of that law. Of course, if we are to permit 
the words to remain in the bill“ or for the production of tim- 
ber,” found in lines 7 and 8 and a part of lines 15 and 16— 
there may be good reason for providing that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall take part in the investigation. 

I do not care to speak again on this matter, and while I am 
on my feet I shall inquire whether or not the legal question 
involving the question of the constitutionality of this section 
has been investigated to determine whether or not the Congress 
has a right under the Constitution to purchase land for forest 
purposes independent of the idea of protection of sources of 
navigable streams. When the Weeks bill, which became the 
act of March 1. 1911, was before the House it was seriously 
urged that the Congress has no authority to purchase land for 
general forest purposes, but that it might properly under the 
law and our form of government buy land for the protection of 
the sources of navigable streams. That matter was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House at that time. 
It was considered important by the Congress in 1911, and the 
Committee on the Judiciary after an investigation reported 
that the Congress had no authority to buy forest lands simply 
for forest purposes or for purposes other than the protection 
of navigable streams. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that his time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Without any idea of ob- 
jecting to this section, if it is to remain in the bill, I ask that 
question. I wish to see the bill passed and made just as com- 
prehensive and effective as it can be, because I join and fully 
agree with those who point out the seriousness of the forestry 
proposition in this country and the need of a broad, compre- 
hensive law to provide for reforestation, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman not think that the lan- 
guage in the center of the section will practically cover the 
land that it would be necessary to take over in any event? 
Most all of this land comes within the watersheds of navigable 
streams. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No; I think that is not the 
intention of the words found on lines 7 and 8, page 5. This 
would carry us far beyond and outside of the Weeks Act and 
provide for the purchase of lands in other places than at the 
sources of navigable streams and for other purposes than the 
protection of the sources of such streams. There are immense 
areas of cut-over lands, purchase of which has been suggested. 
I do not know about the gentleman's own State, New York; but 
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in the so-called pine States of what we used to call the North- 
west— Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota—there are immense 
areas of cut-over land, and the purchase of land in those States 
by the Mederal Government for reforestation purposes has been 


Mr. SNELL. Would not the purchase and reforestation help 
some streams in that locality? 

Mr. McLAUGHLAN of Michigan. Indirectly or remotely; but 
that would be an evasion of the Constitution, if it does inter- 
vene and preyent the legal purchase of lands for other pur- 
poses than the protection of navigable streams. I am not 
opposed to it. I am just asking if the legal phases of the prop- 
osition have been investigated by the committee and if a con- 
clusion has been reached. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
has asked the question. I answer it now? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; pleased to have the 
gentleman answer. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. In the first place, the gentle- 
man from Oregon, Mr. Hawxey, who is a member of this forest 
commission, came before the committee and strongly indorsed 
the bill and this particular paragraph. In the second place, 
regarding the supplementing of the Weeks Act by the added 
authority in this bill, I have in my hand a letter from the so- 
licitor of the Forest Service, who has given serious thought to 
this question, and he says there is no doubt as te the constitu- 
tionality ef the paragraph, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am pleased to have the 
infermation. I heartily approve the bill, but I thonght the 
question ought to be asked and answered. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Michigan, which I send to 
the desk. 


ang “a 
The Clerk read as follows: s 
Amendment offered by Mr. Raxer to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Charon: Add at the end of the Cramton amendment the follow- 
ing: and approved by the Congress.” 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, there will be two conditions, 
None of these lands could be purchased, and before any lands 
could be purchased the land will be examined, and so forth, 
under the provision, and then this amendment of mine would 
provide that the lands could not be purchased until this report 
had been made to Congress and received ifs approval. It 
seems to me that the Congress ought to keep some restraint 
on an undertaking of this kind. 

Mr. RUBET. Is that the gentleman’s method of repealing 
the Weeks Act, for that is what it does? 

Mr. RAKER. This does not repeal that. 

Mr. RUBHEY. That is practically what it does. 

Mr. RAKER. This adds to what is already put in the bill. 

Mr. RUBEY. And come to Congress every year? 

Mr. RAKER. Not at all. The Weeks Act exten up 
streams, and this bill here authorizes and extends it, namely— 


to locate and recommend for purchase such forests, cut-over denuded 
land within the watersheds of navigable streams as, in his judgment, 
may be necessary for the regulation of the flow of navigable streams. 


Then it goes on to say— 
or for the production of timber. 


There is now no limitation or regulation except the United 
States, and Alaska is the limit where you can buy timber- 
lands and go into the timber business. Now, if you are going 
to do that, there ought to be some restraint, at least, and the 
House ought to know what land is desired to be purchased, the 
price, and so forth, and, if it is possible, then the Congress can 
approve the contemplated purchase, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Then, if the gentleman's amendment is 
adopted, whenever this commission wants to buf some land 
when Congress adjourns they would have to wait until De- 
cember? 

Mr. RAKER. Absolutely; that is it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. And they would have to bring here the 
proposed purchase for Congress to act upon. 

Mr. RAKER. Because we have six months—— 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman wiil agree with me that 
that will put this to sleep. j 

Mr. RAKER. I do not; but they are admitting that this is 
a question of the purchase of timber, that the Government 
going into private business is mot recognized anywhere, and, 
as the gentleman said, it was definitely determined when the 
bill passed before that Congress did mot have the power to go 
into private business in the raising of timber. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
California, leaving, aside the question of the merit of the 
amendment, that the form in which it is offered is very 
dubious—“ before any such lands are purchased by the com- 
mission said lands shall be examined and shall be approved 
by Congress.” 

Mr, RAKHR. That is the point exactiy. 3 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not the land. you want to approve, 
but it is the purchase of these lands for these purposes that 
you want to approve. 

Mr. RAKER. The commission covers it; I am satisfied a 
good Websterian scholar might make it a little smoother than 
I have, but the result is what I am after. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I Will. 

Mr. TRBADWAY. If the gentleman’s suggestion is practical, 
why would not the same method of procedure of referring it 
back to Congress apply to any contract between a Government 
agency just as well as for the purchase of land? 

Mr. RAKER, Here is an authority as broad as the United 
States, without any limitation on earth to purchase land, to go 
into the timber business. Now it seems to me that there ought 
te be a little restraint at least upon the commission that is 
going to go into this enormous business—nothing like it in the 
history of our Government. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will not the gentleman agree if such 
progress is made in the purchase of land under the amendment 
as there is in other kinds of legislation a greater part of the 
country that is desired to be preserved might be burnt over 
before it would get back to Congress for approval? 

Mr. RAKER. There is a law now authorizing an appropria- 
tion to protect forests; 29 States are assisting, and when this 
Congress adjourned last year for failure to give an appropria- 
tion to put into operation the keeping of airplanes going you 
destroyed more forests last year than ten times what it would 
have cost to do the work, all for the want of proper appropria- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKHR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words “or for the production 
of timber.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentieman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Suc. 7. That to enable owners of lands chiefly valuable for the grow- 
ing of timber crops to donate or devise such lands to the United States 
in order to assure future timber supplies for the agricultural and other 
industries of the State or for other national forest purposes, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to accept 
on behalf of the United States title to any such land so donated or de- 
vised, subject to such reservations by the donor of the present stand of 
merchantable timber or of mineral, grazing, or other rights as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may find to be reasonable and not detrimental 
to the purposes of this section, and to pay out of any moneys appro- 
priated for the general expenses of the Forest Service the cost of re- 
cording deeds or other expenses incident to the examination and ac- 
ceptance of title. Any lands to which title is so accepted shall be in 
units of such size or so located as to be capable of economical adminis- 
tration as national forests either separately or jointly with other lands 
acquired under this section, or jointly with an existing national forest. 
All lands to which title is accepted under this section shall, upon ac- 
ceptance of title, become national forest lands, subject to all laws ap- 
plicable to lands acquired under the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 
p. 961), and amendments thereto. In the sale of timber from national 
forest lands acquired under this section preference shall be given to 
applicants who will furnish the products desired therefrom to meet the 
necessities of citizens of the United States engaged in agriculture in 
the States in which such national forest is situated. 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. z 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will repert the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LEATHERWOOD! Page 6, line 1, after 
the word “ mineral“ strike out the word Fgrazing.“ 


Mr. WATKINS., Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting. amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARKE. of New York. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from, New York reserves 
the. peint of. order. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have a substitute here. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Utah is entitled to 
recognition upon his amendment. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer this: amend- 
ment for the purpose of calling the attention of the: gentleman. 
In charge of the bill to what L believe to be a condition that 
ought to be remedied before this: bill is enacted into law., As 
a general proposition L am in favor of the general purposes of 
the bill. Under this, section the Government may acquire 
title to, certain, lands, but the grantor reserves among other 
things the grazing privilege, You, will note that it is; further 
provided) that the administration. of the tract so acquired may 
be had separately under the Forest Service rules and regula- 
tions or it may be administered jointly with an existing na- 
tional forest. Now, gentlemen, L call, the attention of the com- 
mittee to this condition, and if you have had any experience 
and made any observations upon the national forests I think 
you will readily see my point. 

Yow are confronted, with one of two situations: Dither: you 


must greatly increase the number of forest. rangers and maina- 


tain, a practically: constant: patrol, of the line between: the ac- 


quired lands and the forests now existing, or else the grantor: 


who transfers to the Government these lands, reserving unto, 
himself the grazing. privilege, will hold not only. the grazing of 
the reserved lands but will take advantage of the grazing: on 


the forest reserve. If you will let me have a reservation of that 


kind in lands that I have transferred to the Government that 


are contiguous, to a. national forest, I will undertake to show 
to you that my; cattle and my stock will be the favored, ones in 


that locality. 

Mr. RAKER. Mu Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr: RAKER.. The statement of the gentleman and his: splen- 
did argument on the grazing feature have interested me; but: 
what: distinction. does the gentleman make with regard to the 
reserving: of the mineral and the timber on the land when the 
deed is given to the Government? j 

Mr. LHATHHBRWOOD. The easement or right to remove the 
mineral is entirely different from what Lam discussing. There 
will be no objection: to reserving the: right op easement: on the 
land to remove the mineral. But here you lay down the bars to 
the men who sell their lands. and have a grazing right reserved 


to: get. the benefit of the: national forest grazing in many cases. 
without. paying: for iti unless, you increase the number of forest 


rangers. $ 


Mr: RAKER: The man who deeds-his land to the Government 
can lie back and let somebody find the minerals, and then he 


gets them. 
Mr. LEATHERWOOD. There is one other thing that: I: 


want to call to the attention of the committee, and that: is the 


expense you incur: by administering these lands separately, 
Now, if you have half a dozen men who have deeded) 


separate. 
tracts, but all contiguous, you: must: protect all six tracts; other- 


wise one man might range his stock over the other five: It 
should be limited somehow so that a man can not use his 
reserved right as a pretext to allow his stock to: range out over 
forest lands the grazing; rights: to Which have been paid for by 
others; 

Mr; BOX, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out seetiow 7. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfeet- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, That will be considered as pending. The 
perfecting amendments will have the preference. 

Mr; WATKINS;. I have a perfecting. amendment; 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an: amendment: pending; that of 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr LnarREnwO OD]. 

Mr. WATKINS. L have a substitute at the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] is 
entitled to recognition ifi he desires. it. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss the amendment 
and let it be pending. 

J call the attention of the House to hat appears to me to 
be a very serious element in this paragraph; With the pur» 


| 


poses of the bill- I am in full accord. The effect; of this: parn- 
graph, however, seems: to be: to: enable, the owner. ofi privately. 
owned lands to denude them and then*convey them to the: 
Government, retaining the: grazing; mineral, and timber rights, 
and thereafter. have: the Government reforest them. I think 
the, effect: of the: paragraph as it is now written would be to 
let the Government be the owner of the timber reproduced. 
by it. I am not: sure about: that. But the effect, I think, 
necessarily results that these bodies of land, that have been. 
constituting half or three-fourths: of the lands in some of tite- 
counties in the timber belt now subject. to» taxation, would 
thereby be withdrawn: from the power of the State and local 
authorities to tax them, and correspondingly burden the small 
farms and all other taxable property in the counties. The men 
who own other small farms and small bits of property would 
have to pay the taxes necessary for the construction and main- 
tenance of roads, bridges, and for all other municipal’ purposes. 
The financial effect on those counties having a great part of 
their property consisting of cut-over lands, many of them 
valuable for purposes of cultivation, would be that all those 
lands would be withdrawn from taxation and the local authori 
ties left without power to tax them, foreing a corresponding 
increase in the taxes on other taxable property in the counties; 
Fer e of Virginia, Mr. Chairman, win the: gentleman: 

Mr. BOX, Yes, 

Mr; MOORE of Virginia: Does the gentleman: know of’ any- 
body who ever made an investigation for the purpose of fore- 
casting to what extent the privately owned lands of the country 
will be put in the position you indicate in case this. section 
should be adopted? 

Mr. BOX. I have no accurate information on that subject: 
I know that the amount of such land is very large. I think I 
know that there are counties: in my State where three-fourths 
of the lands. in a county are thus owned: I think the effect’ 
would be to bankrupt all counties in timber belts such as that 
or burden other taxpayers ruinousty, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield?’ 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Has the gentleman: notited at the beginning 
of section 7 that these lands must be: chiefly valuable for the 
1 of timber crops? They would not include agricultural 

an 

Mr. BOX, It would include many, Whether or not a partic- 
ular parcel of land would or would not be ineiuded' will depend’ 
upon what estimate men may make of present and future values: 
One man might think the chief value would be to put the land 
under cultivation now, whereas another might prefer to let the- 
timber grow for a hundred years. While I believe in reforesta- 
tion, and that the purposes of this bill are wise; I hope it will 
be put in such shape that we can all vote for it. T belleve-we 
are guilty of a erime against posterity in the manner in which: 
we are allowing our forests- to go to ruin, That is an unpar- 
donable blunder: But J insist that this section contains a seri» 
ous: vice which should be-eHminated/ 

Mr. CLARKE or New York. Mr: Chairman,’ will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mn BOX. Tes 
| Mr. CLARKE of New Vork. I suggest that if these lands are 
| worthless, nobedy would pay taxes on them, would they? 

Mr: BOX. They: are not worthless. They are- the source 
from which much:of:the revenue of some counties now comes to: 


the small counties. in the: timber belt: Many. of the big com- 


panies: will not sell their lands after the timber is cut) off. 
They hold them for speculative. purposes or for their families: 
during, suceeeding generations. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. If the State or Government pro- 
motes the growth: of timber there; under the policy of the Gov- 
ernment 25 per cent of! the gross revenue derived from the re- 
ceipts of the national forests will: go back: to those States: 

Mr. BOX. There will be no revenue, as Ii see it, from these: 
lands, The private owner retains. the grazing rights. and the 
mineral; rights, which are in many cases: prospective; so. that 
they can not now be taxed to any substantial extent, but they 
may in the future become very valuable. For instance, in my 
territory we are finding great oil fields; Individuals or corpora- 
tions will pay no taxes on oil undiscovered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BOX.. May I have five additional minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman, from Texas asks unanl- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes., IS there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chait hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that most of these owners 
are nonresidents who Sometimes live several thousand miles 
away from the land? 

Mr. BOX. A great many of them are, and few of them live 
in the counties where the lands are located. Some are unwill- 
ing to help bear the burden of the cost of improving the roads, 
which adds value to their land. They allow a scattered, grow- 
ing population to make these improvements for them and 
thereby increase the values of their property. Under the provi- 
sions of section 7 it is possible for them to hold all substantial 
value in the lands without paying tax on them. A 

I insist that the Members of this House consider this propo- 
sition before they vote to retain section T as it now is. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. If those lands are as valuable as the gen- 
tleman says they are—and I am sure they are—they would not 
donate them to the Government. 

Mr. BOX. They will donate the land to the Government 
where they have cut away the timber, worth $50 or $100 per 
acre. The land is now worth from $5 to $10, but in 20 or 30 
years it may be worth much more because of the timber, which 
will grow; and oil or other mineral may be found and the land 
made vastly more valuable. They hold them now. Under this 
clause they may escape taxation and speculate on what the 
future may develop without carrying a burden they now carry. 
These large landowners are not given to making donations for 
the interest of Uncle Sam. He gets the worst of his dealing 
with them. “ Beware of Greeks bearing gifts.” 

Mr, BLANTON. And because of the oil and minerals, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If that be true, I do not believe these 
people would give the land to the Government, 

Mr. BOX. The Government is to grow timber on these same 
lands, and the present owners are to retain the present timber— 
that is, the young timber which is good for piling, for mine 
props, and for wood and every other purpose. That will all be 
mixed up with the other timber which the Government is to 
grow on the same lands, which are to be thus exempted from 
taxation. It is a very serious matter for some of my people 
and for other sections. This proposition should be given serious 
consideration by the Members of the House, 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Les. 

Mr. CARTER. As a matter of fact, is it not a fact that 
under section 7 practically everything of value in connection 
with the land that may be devised is retained in the owner 
by this reservation in the bill, and there is nothing of value to 
be transferred to the Federal Government? 

Mr. BOX. Nothing of present productive value. 

Mr. CARTER. That is it. The grazing and mineral, or 
other rights, as the Secretary of Agriculture may find to be 
reasonable, are all retained, so that the effect of it would be, 
it seems to me, that the owners of the land would be permitted 
to shift the burden of taxation over on the Federal Govern- 
ment and yet retain everything of value in the land. In other 
words, they would keep everything the hen laid except the 
shell? 

Mr. BOX. Yes; and they would hold the land for speculative 
purposes, for the growth and development of these elements 
which now have little or no taxable value, but which have 
great prospective value, and the local authorities will be unable 
to derive any considerable amount of revenue from timber 
that is to be merchantable 50 years hence, or from oil that is to 
be discovered 25 years hence. They will be deprived of the 
right to tax the land, and countics thus made up will be de- 
prived of a great portion of the revenue which now supports 
the local government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. The Chair will call attention to the fact 
that there is an amendment pending offered by the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. LEATHERWOOD]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
amendment offeted by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. LEATHER- 
woop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. LeEATHERWoop], which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute offered by Mr. \. ATKINS for the amendment offered by Mr. 
LEATHERWOOD: Page 5, line 24, after the word “ devised,” strike out 
the balance of line 24 and all of line 25 on said page, and all of lines 
1 and 2 and to and including the word “section,” in line 3 on page 6. 


The CHAIRMAN, In the opinion of the Chair that is not a 
substitute. : i 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. LearHErwoop] is to strike out a single 
word in the language which the gentleman from Oregon pro- 
poses to strike out in its entirety. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, RAKER. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. LearHEerwoop] proposes to strike out the word 
“grazing,” and the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. WATKINS] 
offers a substitute to strike out other words in addition to 
that. Is not that a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that it is 
not a substitute, and in support of that view the Chair will 
say that if the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah 
should be adopted the committee might then conclude that’ 
the text as it exists is ample and probably would not accept 
an amendment to strike out the other words. 

Mr. WATKINS, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WATKINS. In case the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Utah is not adopted 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman’s motion will be in 
order. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard before 
the question is taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. TINCHER. Gentlemen of the committee, I think this 
is a vital part of the bill and that section 7 is a complicated 
and important section in the bill. I do not think you want 
to think about striking the section out, because the committee 
gave this matter careful consideration. I think it affords an 
ideal arrangement, because the lands that are contemplated 
as going into the forestry by reason of this section are lands 
that are cut over and lands which the owners have practically 
abandoned; they are lands on which they do not pay taxes 
and they are willing to give them away. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. Then why would it not be a good plan to let 
them give the lands outright? 

Mr, TINCHER. A man would not do that, because he might 
strike oil or coal there some day, and he will keep that cut- 
over forest up against the virgin forests of the Government or 
against the Government forest reserves and thus provide a 
fire trap for the Government forest reserves. 


Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield further? 
Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 
Mr, DAVEY. It then seems, according to the gentleman’s 


statement, that the man who gives his land to the Govern- 
ment gives merely the burden of taxation to the Government 
and keeps everything that is worth while himself. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, no; the Government gets the timber 
that grows on the land, and the man who is in favor of the 
forestry proposition advocated by this bill will not vote to 
take away from the Government the privilege of taking, free 
of charge, lands on which to grow forests, so that we may 
preserve the national forests of this country. In addition to 
that, the advantage of having section 7 is that we are able to 
take as a gift land that is necessary in stopping the fires that 
are now devastating the national forests on the west coast. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman says these lands are cut- 
over lands and in the next breath says the Government will 
have the timber that is upon them. Evidently there is no 
timber upon them. : 

Mr. TINCHER. Whom do you mean by “the gentleman "— 
me? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TINCHDR. The ideg in taking the lands is to have the 
timber that the lands produce. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. After the Government spends the money in 
growing the timber, you say the Government can have that 
timber. 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. After the Government has the 
land and grows the timber it will be ours. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Where do we come in, in the meantime? 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman. want the man who 
gives us land to give us something in addition to that? 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. He ought to give it without a string tied 
to it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Then vou say that we will either buy land 
outright or we will have it given to us without a string. Is this 
a forestry bill or an oil bill? Is it a mining bill or a forestny 
ill? What objection could there be to letting a man reserve 
the mineral rights. I agree with the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. LearHerwoop] that it would create conplieations to re- 
serve the grazing rights, and I do not think they ought to 
have that privilege. 

I think his amendment ought to prevail, but, so far as the 
mineral rights are concerned, if the Secretary ean get a valu- 
able tract of land and protect the national forests by having it 
given to the Government and. then get the timber produced on 
that land, I think he ought to be enabled to do it. 

Mr. CARTER. ‘Will che gentleman yield? 

Mr, TINCHDR. Certainly. 

Mr. GARTER. The gentleman, perhaps, has had a great 
deal more experience in seeing the production of -oil in his 
State than he has in reference to the forests. I want te ask 
him whether he has taken into eonsideration the liability to 
fire nud the peril that the ‘forests might be placed in through 
fire by having an oil field discovered and developed in the midst 
ofen forest, under the supervision of an individual rather than 
under the supervision of the Government? 

Mr. TINGHER. Les. I would like it If we eould get these 
tracts of land given to us with the oll rights, not for the pur- 
pose ef producing the oil but for the purpose of keeping anyone 
else from producing oil on such lands while we were growing 
forests. However, I do mot believe anyone is going to give 
these forest lands to us in that way, and why not give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the power to aecept a gift with that 
string to it? objection can there be to it? -One gertle- 
man from New York [Mr. Guru] objects because the owners 
have already cut-off the timber. Of course the owner will cut 
off the timber before he offers to give it to us, 

The GCHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARKE of New Tork. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on this section and all amendments ‘thereto close in 25 
minutes. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LBAVITLT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in ‘opposition to the 
amendment, having in mind the propesal to strike out the 
isection. 

There are some things in connection with this matter that 
should be more carefully considered. To begin with, we must 
‘remember that this provision refers ‘only ‘to the present stand 
of merchantable timber. It is too much to expect the owner of 
a stand of merchantable timber to give that away to the Gov- 
ernment. But there are areas lying close to the nutienal forests, 
‘strategic in their position and necessary in the protection of the 
forests, that do have standing timber upon them. ‘We could 
not expect standing growths of merchantable timber to be 
given to us, but we would wish in the future to acquire owner- 
ship to the land. Oonsequently, we should be in position to 
‘accept the gift of them now ‘subject to the removal of the 

t stand of merchantable timber by the ‘present owner. 
In that connection let us have in mind that in several of the 
States there are separation taxes, so that the standing timber 
‘becomes taxable when it is removed and made valuable and 


States can pass laws to levy other taxes. That can still apply, 


and it can apply with regard to mineral when it is taken out 


of the ground. ‘The orly thing that would be withdrawn ‘from: 


taxation wotild be the surface of the ground itself when it 
passes ‘into the ownership of the Government and becomes 
public land. ‘All of ‘the privately owned products ‘of ‘the land 
would still be subject to taxation. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the-gentleman yield? 

Mr. LWAVITT. Pardon me for just a moment. 

In addition to that, let us have in mind that this land becomes 
a part of a national forest. I would say that the amendment of 
‘the gentleman from Utah should prevail, so that grazing could 
go on under the supervision of the Forest Service qust the same 
as the grazing on the other portions of the national forests is 
carried on. It would then begin at once to return a certain 
amount of money into the Federal Treasury, 25 per cent of 
which would go back to the counties, and to some extent take 
the place of the loss in taxation. Forest road money will also 
be available thereon. 

‘In addition to that, let us keep in mind that there ure 
81,000,000 acres of denuded forest lands in the United States 


great portions of which are passing back to the States for non - 


payment of taxes. Some of them are being paid for because of 
the hope they will ultimately become valuable. It is only 


areas of land that can be gathered together in sufficient areas 
for proper administration that the Ar of Agriculture 
will 2 : 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yia? 

Mr. LMAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman tell the committee where 
there is any of these cut-over lands now going back by virtue 
of the nonpayment of taxes? 

Mr. LEAVITT, There is considerable in Michigan and some 
in Montana. I can not say as to other States. I happen to 
have been born in one State and live in the other, and I know 
the situation in these two States. I have in mind that we can 
meet the objection that has been raised in a way that will not 
weaken the bill at all. This:is an amendment which will limit 
the time during which the private ownership of the standing 
timber may be retained and during which rights of any kind 
can be retained 20 years. During that time the Government 
will, through the protection of the land from fires, restore them, 
and all nights of these who are now owners will naturally have 
passed away. 

With regard to the mineral rights, pale these beceme public 
lands they will be under the mining laws and will not be 
bottled up. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. LEATHERWOOD]. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that 


the committee has no objection to the amendment offered by 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment ef the 
gentleman from Utah. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I-send to the desk. 
The Clerk rend as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Page 6, Iine 20, after the 
word situated,“ strike out the period and ‘insert the ‘following: 
“ Provided, That all property ‘rights, easements, ‘and benefits author- 
ized by this section retained by or reserved to owners of land donated 
or ‘devised to the United States shall be subject to the tax laws of the 
State where -such lands are located.” 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the committee if the amendment just read is objected to. It 
simply subjects private property to State taxation. Is the com- 
mittee friendly to that amendment? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I see no objection to it right 
now, but I would want some little time to study the ge. 

ai. KINCHELOE. Would not the State already have the 
right 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. -Probably it would. I understand 
that was the belief of the committee, but I wanted to make it 
clear. In other words, the sole purpose of the amendment ds to 
enable the States to impose a tax on all interests owned by 
private parties. 

The OHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed te. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 24, after the word devised,“ strike out the balance of 
lines 24 and 28 anti limes 1, 2, and 8, including the word “ success,” in 
ume 3 on page 6. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to say as prefatory to my remarks that I am 
for the principle of this ‘bill. Coming from a State that has 
great quantities of the standing timber of this country, I would 
naturalty be for the principle, but I am not for the joker in this 
morse: I want to get the committee, if I can, to strike ott 

the joker in this bill. I believe that my amendment does that, 
There is no reason for the Government taking over land ‘that 
has standing merchantable timber now. 

Mr..BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

“Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. Does the gentleman believe that this incipient, 
undeveloped value which is to be reserved under this ‘section, 
‘undiscovered minerals and timber not yet grown, is or will be of 
such value and in such shape that it will be capable of being 
assessed Tor taxes to any considerable extent now or for many 
|| years? Will the counties and States be able to reach it to any 
wubstantial extent? 

Mr. WATKINS. Not ut the present time, no; but here is the 
Situation. A man who owns 1,000 or 100,000 acres standing 
timber with all the mineral, grazing, and other rights can 
deed it to the Government, and the State can not tax that land. 
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a single dime. I think that observation is accurate, I think it 
is true, and if it is not, I want to get right. Timber until it is 
severed from the lafd is a part of the real estate and you 
can not tax the timber unless you have a severance. The State 
of Oregon can not tax real estate if the title is in the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman said he wants to strike 
out the joker. If he should strike out this language how many 
people in the United States are going to donate to the Govern- 
ment without reserving the things that are set out here? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know that anybody will, but every 
last timber baron and every man that has got any land in that 
condition will deed it to the Federal Government, and no State 
can tax the land as long as the title is in the Federal Govèrn- 
ment. 

The Government will be holding the sack, and whenever a 
foot of timber grows on that land, whenever they discover 
mineral rights, or other rights become of value, the owner 
under his reservation can claim it, and during all of that time, 
whether it is 10 years or 15 years, the State has not had any 
taxes from it, and the owner can come in and get the property. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. But the amendment which the 
House has just adopted clearly makes every interest retained 
by the owner or which he may hereafter find taxable under 
the laws of the State where the land is situated. 

Mr. WATKINS. But I question that. r 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. That is my understanding of 
the Oliver amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am for saving all of these equities the 
owner may have. In Oregon we have one-fifth of the stand- 
ing timber in the United States, and four-fifths of that is 
owned by the Government. One-fifth is owned by private 
owners, and that one-fifth can be deeded to the Federal Gov- 
ernment under this bill, thereby taking said land off the tax 
rolls of the State. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But is there any obligation on the part 
of the Government authorities to accept the land. 

Mr. WATKINS. No. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman says that the owners 
will give it to the Government. They will not unless it cor- 
responds to the requirements of this bill, and the authorities 
of the Government take it over. 

Mr. WATKINS. They might. Other Federal officers haye 
done worse than that, and they have been Cabinet officers in 
this administration, and for aught I know they will take this 
land and protect these timber barons, and the States will not 
get any taxes. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. But suppose a man who is the owner 
of this timber sells the timber to another party. Does the 
gentleman mean to say that the timber that was the value 
of the sale to the other parties could not be taxed? 

Mr. WATKINS. I would like to have the gentleman tell me 
how you are going to tax the standing timber that is considered 
real estate, the title to which is in the Government. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But when you buy the land the timber 
is on it. 

Mr. WATKINS. ‘The standing timber is on it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But the timber belongs to the other 
man. That has been sold to him. 

Mr. WATKINS. It does. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then the gentleman means to say in a 
ease like that the timber can not be taxed at all? 

Mr. WATKINS. I am saying that the State of Oregon and 
the State of Iowa and every other State will not get a square 
deal unless this bill is amended. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, the gentleman need not fear about 
the State of Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, let me ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill if he would accept an amendment limiting 
the period of claims to these reserved rights to a certain fixed 
time, say, 10 or 15 or 20 years? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Twenty years would be per- 
fectly agreeable. 

Mr. DAVEY. If that is so, it seems to me it will eliminate 
the real objections to this section. Personally I have been 
very much disturbed about it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I propose to offer such an amendment. 

Mr. DAVEY. I have been considerably disturbed over this 
particular section, because of these everlasting reservations, 
and if a time limit is placed upon it for 10 or 15 or 20 years, it 
would be entirely reasonable, and I think the real objection to 
the gection would be then removed. 


Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAKHR. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] sug- 
gested that you could assess this timber because the man did 
not deed it. Can you assess it as personal property, and if 
you do, how would you collect the taxes, and if you assess it 
as real estate, and the man does not pay the taxes, could you 
get an interest in the land by selling it for taxes? 

Mr. DAVEY. I would not attempt to answer the question 
as to taxation, but would like to get a thought or two into the 
Record on the bill. It seems to me that the whole plan of 
accepting land free of cost is the wrong way to go about it. 
There is pending before one of the House committees the so- 
called Wason bill, H. R. 6986, which provides for an appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 a year for a period of five years with which 
land can be purchased under the so-called Weeks law. I under- 
stand that a similar bill has been introduced in the Senate 
by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben]. 
This particular bill that authorizes the appropriation of 
$8,000,000 per year for purchase of land has the entire approval 
of the Chief Forester of the United States. I had a talk with 
him this afternoon and he said that he would be very happy ii this 
provision would be incorporated into the present bill. It is 
perfectly true that there is a staggering total acreage in this 
country which is practically worthless for other purposes, 
that is very cheap, and it could be purchased for a very low 
price per acre, If you provide the Secretary of Agriculture 
with the money with which to buy this land, he can take over 
enormous quantities and start processes of reforestation in a 
businesslike way. I propose to offer the so-called Wason bill 
as an amendment to the present section after the section has 
been amended limiting the time. 1 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. WATKINS] is pending. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, this same subject has been un- 
der discussion and was thrashed out by the committees and the 
House, and it was unanimously voted down on the forest ex- 
change bill that passed some two years ago, and some private 
bills where the matter was up before the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agriculture. Extended hear- 
ings were had, and it was determined finally that it was not 
the proper policy to leave reservations in lands of the kind 
named turned over to the Government. 

Let us take this viewpoint. A man turns over his land to the 
Government, it has been said here, because it is worthless. 
You do not find any of them letting it go for a tax sale, do you? 
You do not find any of them selling it, do you? No. They are 
hoping there will be some way by which they can get more out 
of it. There might be some coal in it in these eastern States, 
and there might be some oil, but you have forgotten the great 
big thing that involves the western lands, and that is the gold 
and silver, where there are millions of acres of timber cut over, 
and on some lands there haye been as fine mines as produced in 
the United States. Now, what do these fellows want? They 
want to put it in a national forest under the national forest 
law, and a man may go on there in an honest belief that he can 
prospect for a mineral. There may be an old tract of land 
lying aside of it. He has spent his money; he has spent the 
best part of his life; he has discovered a mine. He wakes up 
in the morning and finds some fellow living in New York has 
had transferred 100,000 acres of his land to the Government re- 
serve, and we are going to protect that fellow and going to 
give him a chance to gamble on a future interest in the gold 
and silver in the land. 

You are going to give him an opportunity to gamble upon 
the oil that may be in the land. You are going to give him 
an opportunity to gamble upon all the other minerals that 
may be in the land of any value. It has been argued here to 
let it go to the tax sale and be sold, and somebody else will 
take it. But you do not find anybody doing it. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the gentleman will yield there, if they 
had this reservation in a tax-sale deed; yes. 

Mr. RAKER, Why, bless your heart; yes. It is not a for- 
est reserye section, it has no part, it is not intended for re- 
forestation. That provision is intended solely and entirely for 
the lumber companies who have cut over the land, have ob- 
tained the cream of the land, have got the timber and sold it; 
and now they see there may be some prospect, they want to 
graze, they want the timber, they want the minerals, and 
will not pay taxes. Just one other thing. There is reference 
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to merchantable timber. What is it? Some places it is a 
tree 4 inches, and in some other places 6 inches which can 
be used for merchantable purposes, and here you have fellows 
claiming every tree that grows upon the land and for the 
next 25 or 50 years they will be claiming every stick of tim- 
ber reserved from taxation. I want to tell you it is not a 
forest reserve provision. It is intended for the large lumber 
companies; it is intended for the purpose of keeping them from 
paying taxes. I am for the forest reserves; I am for con- 
servation; I believe in building up our timber Interests; but 
I am absolutely opposed that after a man has once cut over 
the timber and has gotten the money out of it and become 
rich and now he saves himself from having to pay taxes upon 
the land. [Applause.] 

Mr, LEAVITT, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I ask the Clerk to read, 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be read for information only. 
Without objection it will be read for information. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Leavirr: Page 6, line 1, after the word 
rights“ insert the words for a period not exceeding 20 years.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, that is accept- 
able. 

SEVERAL Members. Oh, no! 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I understood that was Mr. 
Lxavrrr's amendment, That is the one I was referring to. 

Mr. KEINCHELOR. Did I understand the gentleman to say it 
was acceptable? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I did not refer to the Watkins 
amendment; I was referring to the Leavitt amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr. CARTER, A point of order, Mr. Chairman, did I under- 
stand the gentleman accepts the amendment? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I said I misunderstood it, I 
thought it was the Leavitt amendment that was under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. BURTNESS, I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported, 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOD. If the motion of the gentleman from 
Oregon prevails, what becomes of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Montana just offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not pending. 
for information, 

Mr. CARTER. It. was read for information only? Is not 
that a preferential motion, it being to perfect the text? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is not the amendment of the gentleman 
from Montana a perfecting amendment? 

Mr. CARTER. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. A perfecting amendment to the para- 


aph. J 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will inspect the amendment, 

Mr. CARTER. As I recall it is not a perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Leayirr] is a perfecting amendment to the 
language that is proposed to be stricken out, and is therefore 
entitled to precedence. The question first comes on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Montana which was read 
only for information and will be now read for consideration 
by the committee. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman from Montana endeavored 
to offer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not know at the time what 
the amendment was. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. May I suggest that the amend- 
ment is one which is agreeable to the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that the Chair did not 
know what was the purport of the amendment being offered 
by the gentleman from Montana and at that time stated it 
might be read for information. Without objection, the Olerk 
will again report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 


LXV——441 


Without objection the amendment will be 


It was read 


Page 6, line 1, after the word “rights,” insert the words “for a 
period not exceeding 20 years.” 


The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by. the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Warxkins] to strike out cer- 
tain language. ` i 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced tha 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr, WATKINS. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 49. 

Mr. WATKINS. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

e CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oregon demands 
tellers. 7 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
CLARKE of New York and Mr. Warkixs to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
46, noes 59, * 

So the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- - 
mous consent that the debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. There is already an order by which de- 
bate shall close in 20 minutes, and 2 minutes remain. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER, The gentleman from Oregon made a motion 
to strike out the section, and the gentleman from Montana 
moved to amend that motion. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, no; to amend the text of the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the motion of 
the gentleman from Montana was preferential, because it was 
to perfect the text that it was sought to strike out. 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman, may my amendment be re- 
ported? 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. LonewokrH haying 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, sundry messages in 
writing from the President of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House of Representatives 
that the President had approved and signed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On April 21: 

H. R. 6815. An act to authorize a temporary increase of the 
Coast Guard for law enforcement. 

On April 23: 

H. R. 655. An act to provide for a tax on motor-yehicle fuels 
sold within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS, ETC. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Delaware. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Boxen: Page 5, line 23, after the word 
land,“ at the end of line 23, insert “not covered by growing mer- 
chantable timber“; after the word “of,” the second word in line 
25, strike out the words “the present stand of merchantable timber 
or of.” 


The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will 
be corrected where it is defective in its wording. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the corrected amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Boxen: Page 5, after the word “land,” 
at the end of line 23, insert “not covered by growing merchantable 
timber“; after the word “of,” the second word in line 25, strike out 
the words “the present stand of merchantable timber or of.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman, section 7 of the bill is not con- 
fined to denuded lands. It may include any and all kinds of 
lands, It may include fertile as well as denuded lands, on 
which timber may grow. 

It seems to.me that if the proposed amendment be accepted 
it will remove the objections which have been urged to the 
effect that lands covered by growing, merchantable timber may 
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be donated or devised for the purpose of relief from the pay- 
ment of taxes the A 

The CHAIRMAN. 7 The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Delaware. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVEX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The GHAIRMAN. The gentleman) from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dayr: Page 6, line 20, after the period 
insert: “That there fs hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of auy moneys in the United States Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended under the provisions of section 7 of the act 
of March 1, 1911 (86 Stats., p. 961), as amended by the acts of 
March 4, 1913 (37 stats., p. 828), and June 30, 1914 (38 Stats., 
p. 441), for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926, not to exceed 
$5,000,000; June 30, 1927, not to exceed $3,000,000; Jone 30, 1928, 
not to exceed $3,000,000; June 30, 1929, not to exceed $3,000,000; 
and June 80, 1930, not to exceed $3,000,000; m all $45,000,000 to be 
available until expended. 


Mr. MADDEN: Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
- agaiust.the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois makes, a 
point of order against the amendment. It is clear to the Chair 
that this amendment is subject to a point of order. This 
section 7, now under consideration, relates to lands that may be 
donated for public-land. purposes. We have already passed the 
section relating te the acquisition of lands where the amend- 
ment would have been lu order, if at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would not have been in order at all. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will, report the amendment 
offered by the; gentleman from California, 

The Clerk read as follows; 14 


Amendment offered by Mr. Raker” Page 5, line 
“timber,” strike out the words “or of mineral,” 


The CHAIRMAN. ' The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
‘ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The question’ was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 


On page 5, Une 25, strike Out the words“ the present stand or 
merchantable timber or ot.“ ‘ 


Mr. COLTON. Mr, Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. ji 

Mr, COLTON. ‘That was just offered by the gentleman from 
Delaware, was it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that that language, 
together with other language, was offered by the: gentleman 
from Delaware., The Clerk will again report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Raker: Page 5, Une 28, strike out the 
words ‘the present stand of merchantable timber ox of,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
eae a offered by the gentleman from Californie, LMr. 
The question was taken,, and the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN, The question, now. recurs on the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] to strike out the 

section. , 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Box) there were—ayes 45, noes 56. 

Mr. BOX. Mr, Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

‘Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed as teilers 
Mr. CLARKE of New York and Mr. Box, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 40, noes 61. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
ascertain and determine the Tecation of public laude chiefly valuable 
for stream-flow protection or for timber production, which can be 
economically administered as parts of national forests, and to report 
his findings to the National Forest Reservation Commission established 
under the act of March 1, 1911 (86 Stat. L. p. 061), and if the com- 
mission shall determine that the administration of said lands by the 
Federal Government will protect the flow of streams used for naviga- 
tion or for irrigation, or will promote a future timber supply, the 
President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to add said lands to 
existing national forests, thereby making them subject to all laws and 
regulations applicable to national forests. 


25, after the word 


order. 


Mr. SMITH, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’ from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH : Page 7, line 7, strike out lines 
7, 8, and 9 and, insert in lieu thereof the following: hall lay the 
findings. of the commission before the Congress of the United States.” 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, on general principles I am very 
much in favor of this legislation and the forest-reserve policy 
of the Government. I think the joint committee of Congress 
which has been traveling over the country during the recess 
collecting data and the Committee on Agriculture which has 
been at work framing this bill have rendered a real service to 
the country, but they are undertaking, in section 8, to destroy 
a policy which was adopted by Congress nearly 20 years ago, 
providing that new reserves or additions to existing reserves 
should not be made by Executive order but by direct authority 
of Congress, When the forest policy was first adopted, in 1891, 
the President was given authority to withdraw public lands 
which were valuable for timber or for stream protection and 
by Executive order establish the boundaries of these national 
forests. A great quuntity of land was withdrawn in all the 
public-land States and covered into forest reserves by Executive 
Later it was found some of the land was not valuable 
for forest purposes, and Executive orders were issued restoring 
some of these lands to the public domain. But other additions 
were made by Executive order from time to time until in some 
of the States, notably Idaho, nearly 50 per cent of the public 
domain was withdrawn from the application of the land laws 
and placed in the national forests. 

There was à great deal of objection to the operation of this 
policy, and on March 4, 1907, Congress took away from the 
. the authority to establish these forests by the follow- 

ng act: 


Provided further, That hereafter no forest reserve shall be created, 
nor shall any additions be made to one heretofore created within the 
Umits of the States ot Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, 
or Wyoming, except by act of Congress. 


On August 24, 1912, California was also protected in this way, 
and there are bills pending in the Public Lands Committee pro- 
viding that this act shall be applied to other States. 

r. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. The bill has passed the Senate and is now 
on, the calendar of the House for consideration, with a 
favorable report by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SMITH, The committee framing this bill has under- 
taken to repeal a law which was passed nearly 20 years ayo, 
which made Tt incumbent upon the Department of Agriculture 
to submit to Congress any recommendation they wished to 4 
make with reference to establishing new reserves or adding 
to existing reserves. 
lt seems to me the item objected to is very unwise legis- 
lation, In many sections of the West there is a controversy 


| among the people as to whether certain lands should be 


added to the national forests or certain land eliminated, and 
it is not fair to those Interested to have an executive depart- 
ment undertake to decide a dispute of that kind among the 
people, which should come, before Congress in the form of a 
bill and referred to a committee where hearings can be held, 
and then have Congress determine whether or not the pro- 
posed additions should be made, 

I wish to call the attention of the members of the committee 
to the map of Idaho on the easel, from which it will be 
observed that nearly 50 per cent of the area of my State is 
in the national forests. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, L ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Idaho may proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. RINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object—and I am not going to object to this request—I just 
want to say to the chairman of the committee and those in 
charge of the bill that this being the Jast day we will have, 
the time of gentlemen should not be extended if it is desired 
to pass the bill this afternoon. 

Mr. MADDEN. I presume it would be well to object now. 

Mr, SMITH. If I may have another minute I will conclude, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to say that there have been 12 acts 
of Congress passed since 1907 proposing additions to the 
national forests, and my amendment will permit this commis- 
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sion to gather information with reference to the necessity of 
adding to the national forests and have that information made 
available to the Congress, so that Congress can consider the 
facts and the evidence on which they may base their action. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
amendment offered by the gentleman, from Idaho again re- 
ported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. G 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Page 7, line 7, strike 
out lines 7, 8, and 9 and insert in Ilten thereof the words shall lay 
the findings of the commission before the Congress of the United 
States,” 


Mr. MADDEN. Of course, Mr. Chairman, we ought never 
to legislate in such a way as to grant authority to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, or any other Secretary, to take over lands 
and turn them into forest reserves, because that is a function 
that should always be held by Congress. I agree that for 
once the gentleman from Idaho is right and I compliment him 
ou having reformed, 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, I recognize that the gentleman is 
quite a humorist and does not speak seriously. 

Mr. MADDEN. If I may be permitted to go back to section 
5 and say what I have to say about the bill I would like to 
speak about that section. 5 

Section 5 provides that the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized, and even directed, in cooperation with appropriate 
officials of the various States, or, in his own discretion, with 
other suitable agencies—whatever that may mean—to assist the 
owners of farms in establishing, improving, and renewing wood- 
lots, shelter belts, windbreaks, and other valuable forest growth, 
and in growing and renewing useful timber crops. What are 
we getting to? Have we reached that stage in the Nation’s 
progress where everything that anybody ought to do for him- 
self is to be turned to the Government? ; 

Has it reached the point where we must even get the Gov- 
ernment to sneeze for us, because we can not do anything for 
ourselves? Does anybody assume to say that the Government 
of the United States at the expense of the general taxpayers of 
the country ought to plant forests on my farm or on yours? 
Why, it is an outrage. It ought not to be tolerated for a minute. 
I do not want the Government to plant forests on my land. If I 
want a forest there I will pay for the forest myself, and surely 
you ought not to want one planted on your land, and no matter 
who may want it, it ought not to be done. What right have we 
to say that you and I and other citizens who haye no special 
interest in this matter shall pay through the Public Treasury 
for planting trees on the private lands of citizens of the United 
States for the use of such citizens. : 

Mr, CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 
Nr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. May I suggest to the gentleman 
that if he had been here he would have known that the word 
forest“ has been stricken out. 

Mr. MADDEN. All the language is in there except the word 
“forest” and you still have the forest notwithstanding you have 
stricken out that word because you give the Secretary of Agii- 
culture the power to plant trees and to pay for them out of the 
Treasury of the United States, and you give hint the power to 
plant those trees on privately owned lands to be used by the 
owner of the land as that owner pleases. Are we ever going to 
stop to consider the rights of the general taxpayer or are we 
forever to be subsidizing somebody that owns an acre or two of 
land? Has the Committee on Agriculture of the House for 
gotten that there are people in the United States who have no 
land and who must pay the taxes to do the things which they 
are providing in this bill? 

Mr. KETCHAM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Are not those the people who would be 
directly and very specifically benefited by a wise proposition 
of this kind? ) 

Mr. MADDEN. If you can show me how you will be bene- 
fited by any forest that I raise on my land, paid for at Gov- 
ernment expense, to be used by me to sell to anybody I 
please, I would like to have you do so. [Applause.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. You are suffering and I am suffering now 
because this very policy has been neglected in the days gone by. 

Mr. MADDEN. We should let everybody pay his own bills. 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
85 debate on this section and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the. gentleman from Idaho, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York.: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest 
that the amendment is agreeable to the committee? 

ə The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. That the President, in his discretion, is hereby authorized 
to establish as national forests, or parts thereof, any lands within 
the boundaries of Government reservations, other than national parks, 
national monuments, and Indian reservations, which in the opinion 
of the Secretary of the department now administering the area and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are suitable for the production of timber, 
to be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture under such rules 
and regulations and in accordance with such general plans as may 
be jointly appreved by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary formerly administering the area, for the use and occupation of 
such lands and for the sale of products therefrom. That where such 
national forest is established on land previously resesved for the 
Army or Navy for purposes of national defense the land shall remain 
subject to the unhampered use of the War or Navy Department for 
sald purposes, and nothing in this section shall be construed to re- 
linguish the authority over such lands for purposes of national de- 
fense now vested in the department for which the lands were formerly 
reserved. Any moneys available for the maintenance, improvement, 
protection, construction of highways and general administration of 
the national forests shall be available for expenditure on the na- 
tional forests created under this section. All receipts from the sale 
of products from or for the use of lands in such national forests shall 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, forest reserve 
fund, and shall be disposed of in like manner as the receipts from 
other national forests as provided by existing law. Any person who 
shall violate any rule or regulation promulgated under this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. - The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RAKER: Page 7, line 12, after the word 
„Government,“ insert the words “Army or Navy,” and strike out all 
of line 13 and the word “reservations” on line 14 of said page. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, may I get the attention of 
the chairman of the committee and the author of the bill? 
The gentlemen will agree to that amendment, will they not? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. No. hits 

Mr. RAKER. What does this section mean, then—section 97 

Mr: CLARKE of New York. The gentleman has a mind that 
he wants to use a little bit now, has he not? Proceed with 
your own analysis of it. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask the gentleman the question. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. This is not language that is 
intended to conceal. 9 

Mr. RXKER. I wish to ask the gentleman how you can set 
off a reserve within a reserve in a national forest when it is 
already set apart? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. The gentleman must use his 
own imagination and figure it out. 

Mr, RAKER. I trust the gentleman will not be funny. The 
gentleman ought to be fair and frank with the House. Read 
the provision that— 


The President, in his discretion, is hereby authorized to establish as 
national forests, or parts thereof, any lands within the boundaries of 
Government reservations other than national parks, national monu- 
ments, and Indian reservations, 


What do you mean by that? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
language? 

Mr. RAKER. Why not take all of that out, because you can 
not 3 a national forest within a national forest, can 
you 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman is confusing the 
meaning of the language. It talks about establishing national 
forests in connection with the national parks. A national park 
is an entirely different thing and under another jurisdiction. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no; can you establish a national forest 
within a national forest? That is what the section means, and 


What is the objection, to that 
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you do not intend that. You simply want it to apply to the 
Army and Navy reservations. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not see any language in the 
section that means what the gentleman states. 

Mr. RAKDR. The language is Government reservations other 
than national parks, national monuments, and Indian reserva» 
tions. The only others are those relating to the national 
forests. ! 

Mr. KINCHELOR. All the Government reservations are not 
national forests, j 

Mr. RAKER.. What are the ones that are not? 

Mr. KINGHELOE. It is proposed to establish national for- 
ests in Government reservations other than national parks, 
national monuments, and Indian reservations. 

Mr. RAKER. What are they? Where is there any. public 
reservation except those named outside of the naval and mili- 
tary reservations? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. There are millions of acres. of Govern- 
ment reservations in this country that are not national, parks 
or national forests. 

Mr. RAKER. Where? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. May [ suggest to the gentle- 
man game preserves, game puradises, and so, forth? 

Mr. RAKER. ~ Reserved by the Federal Government? 

Mr. KINCHELOB. For instance, the Government reserva- 
tion at Hot Springs. i 

Mr. RAKhR. That is a national park. 

Mr. KINOHELOR, It is a Government reservation, and there 
are millions of acres of land in this country that are not in 
the national parks. j l 

Mr. RARER Of course, it is now getting late and we ar 
going to get no attention, I realize that, because the gentleman 


having charge of the bill will not even attempt to explain it. 


Mr. KINGHRLOEH. I might suggest to the gentleman. that 
Indian reservations constitute another case, 
Mr. RAKER, Indian reservations are excepted, national 
Purks are excepted, and national monuments are excepted. 
| Now, tell us what your bill will appty to in this respect, 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yleld, we 
have bird reservations. i l ‘ i ; 
Mr. RAKER, My, are you going to work and extend a na- 
tional forest in a bird reserve? if 
I am in earnest about this. matter, I, know the committee 
does not intend it, and I hope the chairman will agree to strike 
out these words. nt COL: An 2 
Nr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, T move to strike otit the last 
two words, T live seen ù good Many Compositions, Mr. Chatr- 
man and gentlemen, but I have not seen any quite as mysterious 
as this. I do not wonder that the gentleman from California, 
with his. far-seeing vislon, was unable to detipher What this 
means. I was rather surprised to notice that the gentleman from 
New, York [Mr. Cnarks} refused to tell the gentleman from 
California what the section was written for. I was wonder- 
ing whether the gentleman from New York knew himself. It 
seems to me the thing ought to be clear enough so that the 
ordinary man in the House, as well as experts 
man, from New | York, could understand what it means. I 
confess that I do not know whag it means. But perhaps I 
have no right to expect to understand, language that is written 
. 80 volubly as this. Here we have a provislon n 


That the President, in his discretion, Is hereby authorized to estab 
Usti us nåtititial forests, or parts thereof, any lands within the 
boundaries of Government reservations, other than national parks, 
nuit tonal monuments, and Idan! reservations, Which in the opinton 
of the Settetiry or tue department now admatkteriug the aren und 
the Secretary of Agriculture are suitable for the productlon of ‘titabér, 
to be administered by the Seeretary of Agriculture under such rules 
and regulations und in accordance with such general plans as may 
be jointly approved by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary formerly administering the area, for the use aud occupation of 
such lands and for the sale of products therefrom, 


And 80 on. What is the proposition? j 

Mr, OBARKE of New York. Will the gentleman: permit? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I am looking: for light.’ 

Mr. CLARKE of New Tork. We have the reserves for light- 
houses and naval reserves. 

Mr. MADDEN, Where will the lighthouse be located? Will 
it he open to the yision of the ordinary Member of Congress 
or be hidden away somewhere on a forest reserve, or on the 
boundary lines of national: tracts or some Indian reserva- 
tion? Or will it be taken downto: the State of New York into 
the territory represented by the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, where even the ordinary wayfarer passing by will 
not be able to see it? What is the purpose of this section of 
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the bill? Does the gentleman say to the House that the only 
purpose of this is to create n lighthouse? I thought the Light- 
house Service was in the Commerce Department; that light-, 
houses were built to guide ships as they headed for port; that a 
lighthouse was not a part of the farm; tliat we did not need 

a lighthouse on the farm of the ordinary farmer to enable 
him to plow or to sow or to reap. 

A bill like this dealing in mystery Intended to befog the 
mind of the most intelligent farmer to prevent him from 
understanding when he was to sow, when he was to reap, ought 
not to be given serious consideration by serious-minded men 
like we have before us. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Why, gentlemen talk about erecting a lighthouse on a farm, 
erected by order of the President of the United States on 
Government reservations, except national parks and Indian 
reservations, [Laughter.] What are we coming to? Has 
prohibition so befogged the mind of the ordinary American 
that he can not see without a lighthouse? [Laughter.] Are 
we to be told that we must be guided in the way we are to go 
by a lighthouse erected up in the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Agriculture? It is no longer thought necessary for those 
who control the lighthouses to realize that lighthouses are in- 
tended to prevent ships:from running onto the rocks, that 
lighthouses are not needed to guide people, but that they are 
needed to guide a ship. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr, MADDEN. I ask unanimous- consent to proceed for 
three minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of tle 
gentleman from Ilinois? 

There was ho objection: 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentlemun yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say that an this demonstrates 
one thing conclusively—that we ought to pass the appropria- 
tion bills and go home. i 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, it is manifest to everybody that 
every day we stay here after we perform the legitimate Tunc- 
tlons ‘of this body we are going to make ourselves ridlelous 
by passing such bills as this. i 

Mr. LEAVITT.’ Mr. Chuirman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. 

Mr. LHAVITT. In answer to the question that the gentle- 
man asked, there are about 1,000,000 acres of forest land now 
included in lighthouse reservations, military reservations, and 
naval reservations. The purpose of this Is, when the Secte- 
tarles agree that the land is not needed for its present purpose, 
to allow it to be put into a national forest. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there ‘any ofl on it, and are we going to 
have any Teapot Domes in connection with it? I want to 
know Whit it means. I wart to know whether anybody is 
goig to lease this land tọ Doheny, or to Fall, or to anybody 


‘Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN... Fes. nae 

Mr. RAKER.. Does not the gentleman believe that this 
section. ought to go out of the blll? i rie 

‘Mr, MADDEN. I think the whole bill ought, to go up in 
smoke. We do not need any lighthouses, on forest reserves. 
We do not need any lighthouses to guide us in our efforts to 
cultivate the soil and we do not want to accept without, full 
knowledge the statement of the Agricultural, Committee that 
nothing is to be done except to build lighthouses. on present 
military and nayal reserves no longer needed for the oil there is 
in the land. We are trying te preserve the oil erop in the soil. 
Will the construction of a lighthouse on any of this land lead 
some corrupt citizen to the point where he can take that oil 
away, or do you want him to work in the dark? i 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. f 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that under this amendment we 
could go on an oil reserve and establish a national forest? 

Mr. MADDEN., It would not be so bad if they did, but if 
they got on a national forest and established an oil reserve, it 
might be very serious, and if they built a lighthouse anywhere 
on the oil reserve, and the oil should be pumped out by some 
designing person to whom a lease had been granted, we might 
blow up the lighthouse, and then what would we do?) [Laugh- 
ter.] l 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 
Mr. HUDSON. Could the gentleman conceive of any light- 


house for the Muscle Shoals project, possibly? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I do not think there is_any need of a 
lighthouse for the Muscle Shoals project. That is its owr light. 
That is real agriculture, that is laying the foundation for the 
development of prosperity among the people who till the soil, 
and we do not need any lighthouse to point the way for them. 
{Applause.] If everybody here and everywhere else do what 
ought to be done in reality and in earnest for the development of 
agriculture, they will get behind the Muscle Shoals proposition. 
There is one thing that speaks for itself. No lighthouse is 
needed there to point the way. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that we have all 
just heard the “last word” on reforestation, uttered by a man 
whose knowledge of these matters is unquestioned—the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
Mappen of Illinois). He lives in a district in Chicago that Is 
conductive to knowledge of reforestation. I heartily agree 
with him in one thing he said, that the longer this Congress and 
the administration stays here the worse off the country will be. 
[Applause.] I think the longer the Congress under this ad- 
ministration stays here, the less money there will be left in 
the Treasury. I think there is no doubt about that. Oh, the 
gentleman can refer facetiously to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, but I remind him that we are not all fortunate enough to 
be on the great Committee on Appropriations which is supposed 
to be the watchdog of the Treasury, with the gentleman himself 
as the high dog of them all. I notice when the gentleman from 
Illinois, the chairman of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions, takes a notion to bring in some kind of bill for political 
purposes, which would take $10,000,000 out of the Treasury of 
the United States 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman know 
that I had nothing to do with the bill he refers to, and I hope 
the gentleman will yield long enough for me to make that 
statement. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; I will not yield. The gentleman 
refused to yield to me. That bill voted $10,000,000 out of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. MADDEN. But I did not vote for it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I did not hear the gentlenan’s voice 
quite as conspicuously—in fact, not at al—against it as we have 
to-day against this bill. That bill was to feed the children of 
Germany, but when we bring in a reforestation measure, which 
is for the benefit of American children yet unborn, in order that 
they may have comfortable homes in which to liye, a bill which 
represents the combined thought of the best authorities on re- 
forestation in America, then comes the gentleman from Illinois, 
and he says that we ought to defeat the whole bill, notwith- 
standiug the fact that the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture have conducted hearings for weeks. The gentleman 
says that we know nothing abeut it, but the gentleman from 
Illinois, who comes frorn a “ great timber district” in the city 
of Chicago, knows all about it. The gentleman once said that 
as soon as this administration got in power that for one time 
in the history of this Republic the people who liye east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio were going to run this Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I deny that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, The gentleman will have to deny it in the 
newspapers. That is where I saw it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I deny it anywhere. There is not a word of 
truth in it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Whether the gentleman said it or not, 
that prediction by him or somebody else has proved absolutely 
true. When we come in here with a great national policy to 
build future homes in this Republic, not only for the present 
generation, but, as I say, for the generations yet to follow, the 
chairman of the great Committee on Appropriations comes 
howling as the watchdog of the Treasury, but on some other 
occasions I notice that I did not hear the clarion voice of the 
gentleman raised against the appropriation of $10,000,000 for 
the Imperial Government of Germany, notwithstanding the fact 
that 50,000 of our boys are sleeping under the sed to-day, who 
gave up their lives in defense of that flag against the Imperial 
Government of Germany. The gentleman from Illinois may not 
have voted for that bill, but I did not hear his voice raised in 
opposition to it. One hundred and eighty thousand more of our 
boys with empty pants legs and empty sleeves or inhabiting 
hospitals of this Republic made the sacrifices they did in order 
that civilization might endure and that that flag might continue 
to wave. When we talk about a bonne for them that is not 
patriotism, 


The watchdogs of the Treasury fail to rise up when you take 
$10,000,000 out of the Treasury, out of the pockets of the 
people of the country, if you please, for the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany. The gentleman from Illinois, while he may, 
not have voted for it, did not loudly sound his voice against it. 
LApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears nene. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I want tø say to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE} that I make no apology 
for any position I take in this House or elsewhere. I yield 
to no man in my loyalty to the flag; no man supported the war 
against Germany more loyally than I. That has got nothing 
to do with this question of reforestation. Every man in this 
House knows last fall, on account of the work I had been doing 
here, I nearly lost my life. Everybody knows that I have 
never saved myself, and I was compelled to go away, under 
my doctor's orders, without any knowledge that the resolution 
that he describes was coming up for consideration. It did 
not come from the Committee on Appropriations; it came from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I was not here when it 
came up. If I had been here, I would have denounced the 
resolution, The gentleman from Kentucky knows it. I think 
it is ill-advised for him, in response to what I said in connec- 
tion with the pending bill, to have brought extraneous matter 
that had no relation to the bill at all on the floor of the House 
in reply to what I have said. That is all. [Applause] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry there is any un- 
pleasant feeling on the floor of the House over this bill. I 
am sorry, too, that parties have found it necessary tọ take a 
rather inconsistent position in opposing the bill. I believe 
that the bill represents the best thought of men who have 
studied the means for reforestation better than any other 
bill that has ever come before the Congress, and I believe that 
more people in the United States to-day are in favor of con- 
Serving the national resources and especially the national 
forests than any other form of conservation. I am sorry my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn] has come in at this late 
hour and taken a position against the bill, but I think maybe 
the thing can be explained. Our friend from Hlinois does not 
shoot in the dark. He knows that he is not going to defeat 
this bill. He knows how to look at the clock and see what 
time it is. He knows that if he can go along and have a lot 
of fun in reference to lighthouses everywhere else on earth 
save and except Muscle Shoals it will be se late when we get 
through passing this bill that we may not baye a chance te 
take up the bill that follows on the calendar, in which we 
propose to protect the cooperative associations from the com- 
mission men in the city of Chicago.. [Applause] I want to 
say to the credit of the gentleman he always represents his 
constituents when he does make a speech, which appears in- 
consistent with his record in Congress, which is a magnificent 
one. If you will look at the hext bill to come up you will 
find what he is talking about. He would not have come in 
here this afternoon and bothered the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in the passage of this bill if it had not been for the word 
received from his own people. He is looking out for the next 
bill from that committee, and I think we ought to pass this 
bill and get to work on the next bill. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. As a matter of fact this matter 
was submitted to the Budget Committee and had their approval, 

Mr. 'TINCHER. Absolutely. And the gentleman from Iti- 
nois is strong for the Budget Bureau ordinarily. 

Mr. MADDEN, I wish to say the Budget Bureau does not 
cast my vote or express my views. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Was the lighthouse—— 

Mr. TINCHER. The lighthouse which the gentleman is 
thinking about was his mail from Chicago that has an abselute 
organization among the commission men to keep the “ coopera- 
tives” out, And we are about to pass a little bill here later 
that will allow the cooperative farmers to exist, and I am 
going to quit talking now so that we ean pass this bill and 
get to work on the other. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto clese in 10 minutes, [Cries 
of Vote!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that de- 
bate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON, I offer an amendment. 
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Mr. FRENCH. I have offered an amendment which I sent to 
the Clerk’s desk on this section, and I ask that it be reported, 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer an amendmest to the amendment to 
close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment to the amendment that debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I move to amend by making 
it 30 minutes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
tute 

Mr. MADDEN. I offer it as a substitute. 
date the gentleman in any way he wishes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves as a 
substitute amendment that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The question was taken, aud the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Mappen) there were—ayes 
21, noes 73. 

Mr, MADDEN. I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, Seventeen gentlemen have risen; not 
a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, KINCHELOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. I 
move as u substitute that debate close in five minutes. [Ap- 


plause.] 
The gentleman from Kentucky moves as a 


Unless it is offered as a substi- 


I will accommo- 


The CHAIRMAN, 
substitute that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
uppeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I ask for a division on that. 

Severan Mesrrkrs. Too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think it too late. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 95, noes 19. 

So the amendment to thé amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

-The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on agreeing to the 
motion as amended, 

Mr. MADDEN, What is that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Providing for five minutes debate. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman having expressed 
himself as in doubt, on a division there was—ayes 97, noes 20. 

So the motion as umended was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FRENCH: On page 7, line 13, after the 
word “ parks.“ insert “ reservations for phosphate, mineral, and other 
deposits or water-power purposes“ 

| 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not germane to the purpose of the bill. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Tlie point of order is overruled. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentlemen of the | 
committee will pay special attention to the amendment that | 
has been read and the suggestions that I want to make, be- 
cause they ure of tremendous importance. What is a reser- 
vation? The language of the bill does not say. I do not be- 
lieve the members of this committee realize that the exceptions | 
that have been made of lands that may not be included within 
a national forest limit, national parks, national monuments, 
and Indian reservations include all the exceptions that ought 
to be made of lands that should not be included at the discre- 
tion of the I’resident in a forest reservation. 

Briefly 1 shall mention one or two illustrations. Let me 
enll your attention to the fact that in the southern part of 
the State, as indicated on this map before you, we haye 
2,000,000 acres of phosphate land set apart as a reservation 
for phosphate and with that exception subject to all the land 
laws. It may be entered by the homesteader or acquired under 
other land laws. The committee surely did not mean to give 
to the President authority to add these lands to a national 
forest. Yet unless my amendment shall prevail he may do so. 

Or, again, we have all along the Snake and Salmon Rivers 
‘[indieating| water-power reservations. In Utah there are 
helium and oil reservations, and there may be other reserva- 
tions for mineral purposes. Surely the members of the com- 


mittee who reported the bill did not intend to provide in a 
blanket way authority for the President to include those lands 
by proclamation. I hope my amendment may prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that there was a 
prior motion pending, and therefore the amendment of the 
gentleman from Idaho will be considered as having been read 
for information until the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker] is acted upon. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, may we have that reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from California will again be reported. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Page 7, line 12, after the word 
Government,“ insert the words “Army or Navy,” and strike out all 
of line 13 and the word“ reservations“ on line 14. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the sec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] 
offered an amendment which is now in order for consideration. 
The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Frexcu: On page 7, line 13, after the 
word “ parks.“ insert “ reservations for phosphate, mineral, and other 
deposits, or water-power purposes," 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, a parllamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Is there time left for debate that 
has not been used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The recollection of the Chair is that all - 
debate on the section and amendments thereto was closed five 
minutes prior to the time the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
FRENCH] was recognized. The Chair is advised by the time- 
keeper that the gentleman from Idaho consumed three minutes. 
There will be two minutes remaining. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Georgia rise? : : 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. To use those two minutes; and 
that will be sufficient time for me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman move to strike out 
the last two words? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I wish to advise members of the committee as 
to a matter that was called to my attention by the gentleman 
from New York, Doctor Kinprep. He suggested a defect, and 
an examination of the bill convinces me that an amendment 
should be made to the bill. We have, however, passed the 
point at which it should be offered. It is the policy of the 
Federal Government in the sale of laud to fix a minimum price 
at which the lands may be sold. It occurs to me that it might 
also be well to fix the maximum price at which the lands may 
be purchased. Especially is this true in view of the fact that 
this seems to he an age of graft and corruption. For the pro- 
tection of officials, for the protection of the public, and for the 
wholesome effect it will have on the country I believe it well 
to limit the maximum price at which lands may be purchased 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or others acting under the bill. 

We are appropriating, or rather authorizing the appropria- 
tion, of $2,500,000, and the Secretary may, so far as the pro- 
visions of the bill are concerned, buy 1,000 acres of land and 
pay out the entire sum. Inasmuch xs we have fixed the mini- 
mum price for the sale of lund at $1.25 an acre probably it 
might be well to fix a maximum price for the purchase of cut- 
over lands and other lands to be purchased at something like 
$1.25 an acre. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Yes. 
The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 


The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


has expired. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a new section to the 
bill. This is the same amendment I offered to the other part 


of the bill. [Cries of “ Regular order!“ ! Such tactics will only 
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delay matters. I was going to ask unanimous consent that this 
amendment be considered as having been read, and that the 
reading be dispensed with, i l 
Mr. MADDEN. I am sorry, but I shall have to object to 
that, because I know there is à lot of meriterious matter 
in the gentleman's amendment, I 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman having an- 
nounced that the amendment is the same as the one he offered 
a while ago and the Chair having sustained a point of order 
against it, I now make a point of order against it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. I call the Chair's attention to the fact that 
since the amendment was ruled out on a point of order the bill 
has been amended in many features and that this amendment is 
Bow in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. | The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RAKER as a new section: 
“Sac. —. (1) That when used in this section, unless the eontext 
indicates otherwise, the term lands of the United States’ means lands 


set apart, reserved, or withdrawn under the provisions of section 24 | 


of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, entitled ‘An act to 
repeul timber culture laws, and for other purposes,’ and acts amenda- 
tory thereof ang sapplemental thereto, or obtained or acquired under 
the act of March 1, 1911 (86 Stat. L. p. 961), and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto. 

“(The term Secretary " means the Secretary of Agriculture.) 

“(2) That the United States Government hereby assumes, subject to 
the cenditions of the section, er any subsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of money equivalent to the 
amounts which such States would receive from the taxation of said 
lands of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individwals.” 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the Clerk has read sufficient to disclose that the amendment 
is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the Clerk has read 
sufficient to disclose to the Chair the nature of the amendment, 
and the Chair does not believe there has been any change in the 
situation. 

Mr. RAKER. Before the Chair rules will the Chair hear me? 
[Cries of * Rule!” „ Rule!“ ! 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman very 
briefly. 

Mr. RAKER. May the Nuconů show that this is the same 
amendment as was offered before and printed in the RECORD, so. 
that the Recorp will be straight? May I have unanimous 
consent? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks uneni- 
mous consent to have the Recorp show that this is the same 
amendment he offered previously during this session of the 
committee. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I call your attention par- 
ticularly to this: This is at the end of the bill, and what I 
Baid this morning now applies, but in addition to that 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish the gentleman would repeat what 
he said this morning, because I was not here. [Laughtey.] 

Mr. TINCHER. I make the point of order that the Chair 
has already ruled on it. 

Mr. The Chair has not ruled on this. The chair- 
man has consented, as all chairmen should, to hear a Member 
of the House on a point of order, and I hope gentlemen. will 
not become so impatient and unreasonable that a man can not 
present a legitimate point of order to the Chair. 

I just want to be heard a moment, Mr. Chairman, and for 
the benefit of the Chair only. Since this amendment was 
offered this morning and passed on by the Chair, the bill has 
been amended, and the eommittee has placed in the bill a pro- 
vision in regard to taxation and in regard to the laws of the 
State. Now, having placed that provision in the bill I say, 
Mr. Chairman, that unquestionably the amendment new offered: 


must be in order for the purpose of permitting the House to. | B 


consider this vital and important question. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 


Mr, MADDEN. May I ask the gentleman a question? Just. 


how does the amendment the offers at this point 
in the bR affect the vitals of the bil? ` 
Be 3 Well, this amendment wn give it some heart 
life, 
Mr. MADDEN. In what way? 


Mr. RAKER. It will make it workable, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It takes money out of the Treas- 
ury, that is what it really means. ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. Does it provide lighthouses? 

Mr, RAKER. No; but it makes the bill workable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. No amend- 
ments have been adopted to the bill that, in the opinion of the 
Chair, affect this point of erder or tend to make the amendment 
germane at this point or at any point in the bill. The amend- 
ment that was adopted with referenee to taxes related only to 
the exemption of certain property from taxation within the 
States. This is an entirely different preposal, as the Chair 
stated awhile ago, and in deciding the point of erder the Chair 
will refer to the opinion rendered when this amendment was 
first proposed. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the eommittee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with sundry 
simendments, with the recommendation that the amendments he 
agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
| sumed the chair, Mr. Carnpstem, Chairman of the Committee 
| of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported thut that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4830) to 
provide for the protection of forest Iands, for the reforestation. 
of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for 
other purposes, in order to promote the continuous production 
of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor, and had direeted 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is not a quorum present. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker; I move the previous question, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order there is not a quorum present, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAPES, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman front 
Tilinois to withhold his point of order until I submit a request 
for unanimous consent? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes; I withhold it. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce [Mr. 
Wrystow] I ask unanimous consent that he may be given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Recorp in order to file a 
statement giving the information requested by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moore] showing the bills considered and the 
action taken by that committee in this Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wtxstow]}] may extend his remarks in the Recorp for the pur- 
pose Indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ' 


PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS, ETC. 


Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman withhold his point of 
order? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I can not withhold it any longer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is not a quorum present. It is 
elear a quorum is not present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
te answer to their names: 3 


Ackerman Collins Harrison McNul 
Anderson Connolly, Pa. Hach Mageo, Pa. 
* Corning y M eison 
Antħony Croll Hull, Tenn. Miller, III. 
res Crowther Hull, WiUiam E. Mills 
Bacharach Cummings Johnson, Wasi.. Morin 
kley Curry Johnsen, W, Va. Mudd 
Beers Dickstein Kaha 2 
Bell Keller Newton, Minn. 
Bixler Kelly 
Black, N, Y. Drane Kent Conner, N. Y. 
loom Edmonds Kerr O'Sullivan 
Brand, Ohio Fenn „N. T. 
Britten Fish Kautson Patterson 
Browne, N. F. Frear Kunz Perlman 
Prederieks Phillips 
Buckley Freeman Langley Porter 
Byrnes, 8. C. k Larson, Minn, Prall 
Campbell Gallivan Lee, Ga. 
Carew ran Lehlbach . — 
Casey Ein 
Caller tfelter n Rayburn 
* Clark, Fla. Goldsborough M tic Reed, Ark. 
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A js Schall Ward, N. X. Wood 
Reid, III. rs, Fla. Ward, N. C. Woodrum 
itogers, N. II. Sites Wason Wurzbach 
Rosenbloom Sullivan Watres Wyant 
Rouse Swoope Wertz Yates 
Sabath Taylor, Colo. Winslow Zihlman 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and fifteen Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH.. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were reopened. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill. 

The Clerk read the motion to recommit, as follows: 


Mr. Box moves to recommit the bill (H. R. 4830) to the Committee 
on Agriculture with instructions to report the same forthwith amended 
by striking out section 7. 


Statement 
80 
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rnished by Mr. Winslow, chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, showing bills reported by the committee in the Sixty- 


e bills and bills of a local character also reported out by the committee) as requested by Mr. Moore 


Mr. BOX and Mr. KINCHELOE moved the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question on the motion to recommit was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas to recommit the bill. 

Mr, BOX. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays. All those in favor of taking the yeas and nays 
will rise. [After counting.] Fifty-nine Members have risen, 
not a suficient number. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. Branton)—ayes 193, noes 82. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays. All those in favor of taking the yeas and nays 
will rise. [After counting.] Twenty-three Members have 
risen, not a sufficient number. The yeas and nays are refused, 
and the bill is passed. 

On motion of Mr. HavcEeN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

WORK OF INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE DURING 
SIXTY-KIGHTH CONGRESS 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 

my remarks in the Rxconb, I include the following: 3 


eighth Congress (not includin, 
Virginia on April 18, 1924 ( Congressional "Record, s 6661) . 


Passed Consideration of bills 


Considered in Committee of 
Whole House on the state 
of the Union on Mar. 31, 
1924, but not completed. 


|| Feb. 26, 28. 29; Mar. 1, 3, 4, 


[5,8 L, 1924. i} Star. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
‘and joint resolutions of the following titles; when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 3761. An act for the relief of George A. Nickles. 

H. J. Res. 247. A joint resolution making an additional ap- 
propriation for the. Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
years 1924 and 1925. s 

H. J. Res, 222. A joint resolution granting permission to 
Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed upon 
him by the Republics of France and Poland. 

ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE (S. DOC. NO. 95) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with section 23 of the public buildings act 
approved March 4, 1913, I am transmitting herewith the report 


and recommendation of the Arlington Memorial Bridge Com- 
mission on the project to construct a memorial bridge across the 
Potomac from the vicinity of the Lincoln Memorial to the 
Arlington estate on the Virginia side of the river. The report 
and recommendation of the commission have my approval. 


CALVIN ÇOOLIDGE,. 

Tue Wuite House, April 23, 1924. 

CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES BY CHINA (8. DOG. No. 96) 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
regarding two claims presented by the Government of China 
Against the Government of the United States arising out of the 
negligent or unlawful acts in China of persons connected with 
the military and naval forces of the United States, and I recom- 
mend that as an act of grace and without reference to the 
question of the legal liability of the United States an appropria- 
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tion in the amount of $1,100 be made to effect settlement of 
these claims, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State. 

Inclosure: Report from Secretary of State. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Tur Wuire Hovuss, April 23, 1924. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. N 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Rusrry) there were 26 ayes and 28 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. g 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not do that on a motion 
to adjourn. The gentleman can make a point of no quorum 
at any time, but not on a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BLANTON, But, Mr. Speaker, I can make the point 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. It does not take a quorum to adjourn. 
The gentleman from Texas makes the point that no quorum 
is present, and evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rusey) there were 47 ayes and 41 noes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands 
tellers. All those in favor of tellers will rise. [After count- 
ing.] Thirty-four Members rising, not a sufficient number, and 
tellers are refused. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the other side: 

The SPHAKER. There is no other side on the demand for 
tellers. Tellers are refused and the House decides to adjourn, 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 24, 1924, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


444. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, transmitting a copy of a letter from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget with recommendation 
for the relief of James R. Hawkins, a special disbursing agent 
for the Department of Labor, who accompanied a commission 
to investigate labor conditions in Europe, was taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEMS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Committee on Insular Affairs, S. 2573. 
An act to amend and reenact sections 20, 22, and 50 of the act 
of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes”; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 551). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 667, An 
act granting to the State of Utah the Fort Duchesne Reserva- 
tion for its use aS a branch agricultural college; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 553). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 268. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H. J. Res. 184; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 552). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands, S. 668. An 
act to establish the Utah national park in the State of Utah; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 554). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VAILE: Committee on the Public Lands, H. R. 7998, 
A bill granting public lands to the city of Golden, Golo, to 
secure a supply of water for municipal and domestic purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 556). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 103. A 
bill for the inclusion of certain lands in the Plumas National 
Forest, Calif, and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 557). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. À i 

Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 104. 
A bill for thé inclusion of certain lands in the Eldorado Na- 
tional Forest, Calif., and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept, No. 558). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, i 


without amendmeut (Rept. No. 


Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 105. 
A bill for the inclusion of certain lands in the Stanislaus Na- 


tional Forest, Calif., and for other purposes; with an amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 559).. Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 106. 
A bill for the inclusion of certain lands in the Shasta National 
Forest, Calif., and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 560). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R, 107. 
A bill for the inclusion of certain lands in the Tahoe National 
Forest, in the States of California and Nevada, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 561). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr, COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R, 1442. 
A bill authorizing issuance of patent to Charles Swanson; 


555). Referred to the Com- 


AND 


mittee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE ; 

Under cluuse 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 

discharged from the consideration of the Will (H. R. 8805) 

granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Harrington, aud the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule X XU, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred us follows: 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 8852) for the purchase of a 
site for a public building at Phoenix, Oswego County, N. ¥.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 8853) to increase the com- 
pensation of Senators, Representatives, Delegates, and Resident 
Commissioners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H, R. 8854) to create an addi- 
tional judicial district in the territory embraced within the 
present western district of New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 8855) to provide for an author- 
ization of money to be used in the construction of a public build- 
ing at Oneida, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8856) to enable the people 
of the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and form a 
government for the Philippine Islands, and to provide for the 
future political status of tle same; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (A. R. 8857) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to sanction the use of certuin titles on tablets 
and other memorials; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8858) to sup- 
press the sale of pistols, revolvers, und other firearms of like 
form, size, and description, commonly used in the commission 
of felonious homicides and assaults, and to provide punishment 
for violation of the provisions of the same; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8859) granting a pension to 
Maggie Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 8860) for the relief of 
the Los Angeles Building & Contracting Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 8861) granting an increase 
of pension to James N. Bensley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 8862) granting a pension to 
Emma Spooner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8863) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Daniel Burkett; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 8864) granting a pension 
to George W. Hillis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By. Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 8865) granting a pen- 
sion to John Means; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


— 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2505. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Karl H. 
iM. Gardner, founder and chief priest of the Holy Rosikrucian 
omni Los Angeles, Calif., asking Congress to take action to 
Insure to this church the right of obtaining sacramental wines 
the same as extended to other religious sects; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2506. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Rogers & McClellan, 
Boston, Mass., protesting against enactment of House bill 6645, 
which proposes to place the supervision of industrial alcohol 
under the prohibition enforcement officers; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2507. Also, petition of Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass., recommending the es- 
tabllshment of a harbor of refuge at Assateague, Va.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2508. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of citizens of Alfalfa 
‘County, Okla., protesting against any amendment legalizing 
the manufacture of beer or wine; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2509. Also, petition of citizens of Perry, Okla., indorsing the 
1890 quota to be used as a basis for determining the number 
lof aliens to be admitted from each country; to the Committee 
‘on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2510. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of the Church Peace Union, 
requesting Congress to reconsider its action relative to exclu- 
sion of Japanese and adopt some method which will result 
in the good will and friendship between the two countries; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2511. By Mr. JACOBSTRIN (by request): Petition of vari- 
ous citizens of the State of New York, for an equal rights 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2512. By Mr. KING: Petition of Lucretia Leflingwell Chapter, 
D. A. R., of Knoxville, HL, in regard to changing the mame of 
Mount Rainier to Mount Tacoma; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

2513. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of the council of the city 
of Cleveland, indorsing a Federal appropriation for dredging 
Cleveland Harbor; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2514. Also, petition of the council of the city of Cleveland, 
protesting against the Hull drainage bill; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

2515. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of 237 residents of 
Camden County, N. J., protesting against legalizing of 2.7 75 
per cent beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, April 24, 1924 


The Chaplain, Rev. J, J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, we thank Thee for the morning which Thou 
hast given unto us, for its brightness and inspiration. And we 
do ask Thee that we may be with high endeavor moved by Thy 
gracious spirit to do the things that shall be agreeable in Thy 
‘sight. Help us to understand that our times are in Thy hands, 
and that we ought to live and love and serve according to Thy 
good pleasure. We ask in Jesus Christ’s mame. Amen, 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday, April 21, 1924, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 2 


Mr. OURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Principal Cierk caned the roll, and the folowing Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Cummins kine en Kendrick 
Bayard Dal T . Kine. 
aya e Gerry 
Borah -Dial lass Ladd 
Rrundegee DIH 
dge e 
Bruce Edwards Harris eKellar 
Bursum Elkins Harrison cKinley | 
Erast fiin Lean 
Capper well MeN: 
Caraway Ferris 3 N d 
Colt Fess Jones, N. Mex. Nee 
Copeland Pletcher Jones, W. e Norris 


APRIL, 24 
Oddie Bheppard Stanteld Walsh, Mont. 
Overman Shields nley arren 
Owen Bhipstead Stephens Watson 
Pepper Shortridge Sterling Wheeier 
Phipps Simmons. Swinson Willis 
Pittman mith Trammell 
Ralston t Underwood 
Ransdell Spencer Walsh, Mass. 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Leyroor] is absent on aecount of illmess, I 
ask that the announcement may stand for the day, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Highty-one Senators have 
answered to their names, There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 4830) to provide for the protection of forest lands, 
for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of 
national forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote 
the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly. suitable 
therefor, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message aiso announced that the Speuker of the House 
had signed an enrolled bill and joint resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles, and they were thereupon signed by the President 
pro tempore: 

H. R. 3761. An act for the relief of George A. Nickles’; 

H. J. Res. 222. An act granting permission. to Hugh S. 
Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States Public, Health 
Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed upon him by the 
Republics of France and Poland; and 

H. J. Res. 247. An act making an additional ‘appropriation 
1925." Department of Agriculture for the fiscal years 1924 and 
1 

` POST-OFFICE. BUILDING AT CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a tom- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, relative to the 
bill (H. R. 4200) to provide for the cleaning ef the ex- 
terior of the post-office building at Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


REPORT OF THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the general secretary of the Near Hast. Relief 
submitting the report of the Near Hast Relief for the year 
ended December 31, 1923, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 


REPORT ON CONMITION OF RAUTROAD EQUIPMENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, transmitting, in compliance with Senate 
Resolution 438 (agreed to February 26, 1923), a report for the 
month of March, 1924, showing the condition of railroad 
equipment and related information, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate n 
resolution of the District of Columbia Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, of Washington, D. C., protest- 
ing against the passage of legistation appropriating money or 
granting relief by the United States to the civilian population 
of Germany until that nation shall have shown its good ‘faith 
and made a fair and reasonable effort to meet its obligations, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also aid before the Senate a resolution of the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Churches, favoring the participation of 
the United States in the World Court, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a paper in the nature of a 
petition of the American Civil Liberties Union, of New York 
City, N. Y., praying that Congress issue a deciaration of com- 
plete independence for the Philippines, effective as soon as the 
civil and military representatives of the United States can be 
withdrawn, which was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories und Insular Possessions. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I present various petitions from 


| the women of Iowa, containing 35,000 signatures, in favor of 


a permanent court of international justice as established by 
the League of Nations. I ask that the petitions may be prop- 
erly referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petitions will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether his committee 
expects to report out soon what may be called the Harding 
plan providing that the United States shall become a member 
of the International Court? 

Mr. LODGE. I can not tell the Senator. 
begun the Lenrings. 

Mr. KING. I commend to the chairman and the committee 
the attitude of former President Harding and President 
Coolidge. " 

Mr. KEYES. I present resolutions adopted by the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics of New Hampshire, which 
1 ask may be referred to the Committee on Immigration and 
printed in the RECORD, k 

There belug no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in 
the Reco, us follows: 


Resolutions adopted by Junior Order of United American Mechanica of 
New Hampshire 


We have just 


Whereas we have knowledge of the action taken by the United States 
fennte yesterday regarding our relations with Japan and our immi- 
gration laws; and 

Whereas the Junior Order of United American Mechanica is an 
order composed of members of American birth believing in the restric- 
tion of Immigration and firmly adhering to our principles of Mberty and 
patriotism ; and 

Whereas, without meaning to offend any nation, we do sincerely ap- 
prove of the action of the Senate upon the so-called gentlemen's agree- 
ment and the letter of a certain ambassador, also we approve and com- 
mend to posterity the “declaration of precedent’ by Senator Loben 
in open executive session: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State legislative committee of the order in New 
Hampshire in a union meeting assembled at Newton, N. H., do declare 
that the proceedings of the Sonato on April 14 were entirely proper, 
necessary, and In defense of the principics our order holds dear, and 
for the best interests of our country. 

Resolved further, That we register our appreciation of the Senate's 
action taken, regardicss of consequences, by transmitting this copy 
of our resolves to the Senate through our Senator KEYES, so that they 
may appear in. the CONGUERSIONAL RECORD, 

Signed at Newton, N. H., April 15, 1024. 

Harry W. FLAXDERS, Chairman, 
Hexey L. Bunke, 
Choate E. MCKENZIE, 
State Legislative Committee of Junior Order of 
United Amorican Mechanics of New Hampshire. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I present various petitions 
brought to me by n committee of the League of Women Voters 
from Minnesota relating to legislation looking to the entry of 
the United States into a world court. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petitions will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. McCORMICK. The presentation of the petitions by the 
honorable Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Sutrstreap] and the 
honorable Senutor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] leads me to 
ask if these are petitions for purebred, three-quarter bred, 
half-bred, or quarter-bred lengue plans? Can the Senator 
answer? : 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I can sty to the Senntor that so far as I 
anı concerned 

Mr. MeCORMICK. This is a very material 
course. 

Mr. STIIPSTEAD. Of course, but I am not aware of any 
collusion between the Senator from Massachusetts and myself. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I did not mean that the plans were 
originated hy the Senator from Mussuchusetts or the Senutor 
from Minnesota. I do not doubt that they orlginated far from 
the National Capital. What 1 want to know is If those who 
delivered them here told the Senator what manner of plans 
they were? 

Mr. LODGE. I only know that they are petitions which 
were banded to me by women of Iowa, containing 85,000 
siguautures as they told me, and they are in favor of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice as established by the 
Lengue of Nations. 

Mr. McCOMUMICK, They were handed to the Senator and he 
has passed the buck to the Senate, as I gather. 

Mr. LODGE. 1 never knew anything to be done with a 
petition except to present it. If the Senator has any other 
idea about petitions, I should be glad to know it. 

Mr. McCORMICK, I do not menn to imply, either, that the 
Executive has passed the buck to the Senate with some fre- 

uency. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I will say te the Senator from Illinois 
that I believe in the constitutional right of petition and I am 


inquiry, of 


simply carrying out the spirlt of that right by presenting the 
petitions in behalf of the signers, the sigmitures having been 
obtained by the League of Women Voters of Minnesota. The 
petitions spenk for themselves, 

I am not prepared at this time to tell the Senator just what 
I think of this particular court or any other court. T uruler- 
stand that there is a prevailing opiilon amongst many people 
that men who want oil wells and fron mines and coal mines 
will use the military forces of a nation in order to get them. 
Now there is a proposition that, instead of going with armed 
forces to take property that belongs to other people, the hold- 
up man shall be asked to go into court to find out whether 
or not he will be allowed to go and hold up other peoples and 
other nations, There is a question in my mind if you can get 
a hold-up man into court before committing the crime. 

Mr. McCORMIOK. I remember very well that when there 
were being conducted the pourparlers which led to the Wash- 
ington conference, not merely limitation of armament and 
mutual regard for possessions In the Pacific were included 
in those pourparlers. but oil also; that, whether it appeared 
of record or not, our officials were assured that American ex- 
ploiters of oll fields would have a fair—a fair, I say—show in 
Mesopotamia. 

Mr. President, I have not been led afield. It is only because 
the sponsors of these petitions kaye falled to describe then 
that I have spoken so long. I recognize, as every Senator must 
recognize, the right of petition on the part of the people is 
inalienable like the right of equivoeation on the part of the 
State Department. 

Mr. WARREN presented a telegram In the nature of a 
memorial from the Douglas Community Club, of Douglas, Wyo., 
remonstrating against any amendment to the transportation 
act of 1920, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
stite Canimerce. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
West Paim Beach, Fla, praying for the adoption of the 80 
eallod Shortridge-Poster child labor constitutional amend- 
nient, which was referred to the Committee ou the Judiciary. 

Mr, LADD presented the memorial of W. X. Samski and 
25 other citizens of Dunseith and vicinity, in the State of 
North Dakota, remonstrating against the passage of legisia- 
tion reducing the tariff on eggs, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Ostrander, Delaware, Galena, Sunbury, 
Powell, Leonnrdsburg, Ashley, and Westerville, all In the State 
of Ohio, praying for the passage of drastically restrictive 
immigration legislation, with quotas based on the 1890 census, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr, CURTIS presented u resolution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Dodge City, Kans,, favoring reduced transportation 
rates, but opposing amendment of the transportation act of 
1920 nt the present time, which was referred to the Commtttea 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oberlin, 
Kans., praying for the adoption of the so-called MeOormick 
child labor amendment to the Constitution, which wus referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perince Union of Scott Oity; members of the Woman's Na- 
tional Committee for Law Enforcement of Clay Center; and 
of sundry citizens of Oberlin, all in the State of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation modifying the 
Volstend Prohibition Act so as to legalize the manufacture anid 
sile of beers and wines, whieh were referred to the Cominittee 
on the Jadichury. 

Mr, FRAZIER presented n petition of sundry members of the 
Sorosis Club (a Women's literary club) of Harvey. N. Dak.. 
praying for the participation of the United States in tha 
World Court, which was referred to the Committee ou Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented the petition of Frank I. Glotzbach and 
24 other citizens of Anumoose, N. Dak.. praying kor the re- 
moval or reduction of the so-called nuisance and war taxes. 
especially the tax on Industrial alcohol, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented the petition of Otto Rude and one other 
citizen of Pekin, N. Dak. praying for the pmissuge of the so- 
entied Norris-Sinclair bill, providing aid to agriculture, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture aud Forestry. 

He_also presented petitions of members of the Roland Town- 
ship Community Club, of Bottineau; of the Niagara-Shawneo 
Agricultural Club, of Niagura; of the Pierce County Farm Bu- 
renu, of Rugby, and of Gilbert Thompson ung 41 other citizens 
of Makoti, all in the State of North Dakota, praying for the 
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passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen export corporation 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of members of the Associated 
Shop Graft Employees of the Great Northern Railway, of Devils 
Lake, N. Dak., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
enlled Howell-Barclay railway labor bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented resolutions of the Williston Commercial 
Club, of Williston, and the Association of Commerce, of Minot, 
both in the State of North Dakota, protesting against any 
nmendment to the transportation act of 1920 at the present time, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented memorials of Harry L. Simpson and 7 
other citizens (being members of the International Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of Mechanics), of Axel Bloom and 81 
other citizens, of W. E. Tufford and 24 other citizens, and of 
John G. Morrison and 68 other citizens (being members of the 
Associated Organization of Shop Craft Employees of the Great 
Northern Railway), all of Devils Lake, N. Dak., remonstrat- 
ing uguinst the passage of the so-called Howell-Barelay rall- 
way labor bill, which were referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Clntms, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 147) for the relief of Albert Wood, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
458) thereon, 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1574) for the relief of John O'Neil, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 459) 
thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. Hannmp), from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2879) to 
provide for the disposal of homestead allotments of deceased 
allottees within the Blackfeet Indinn Reservation, Mont., re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
460) thereon, 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1230) to amend section 11 
of the act entitled “An act for the retirement of public-school 
teachers in the District of Columbia,” approved January 15, 
1920, reported tt without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 461) thereon, 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7500) te authorize 
the sale of certain lands at or near Adger, Adn County, Idaho, 
for ralirond purposes, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 402) thereon. 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 1642) to provide for 
the purchase and sale of farm products, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 463) thereon. 


INTRANATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 


Mr. PEPPER. I report back favorably from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 99) authorizing an appropriation to defray, in part, 
the expenses of the sixth quinguennial convention of the 
International Council of Women, to be held at Wushington, 
D. ©., in Muy, 1925, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may not the joint resolution 
be read? 

Mr. KING. I object. 
may be considered later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. PEPPER. May I ask the Senator from Utah merely 
ta permit the joint resolution to be read before miking his 
objection? 

Mr. NING. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
rend. 

The Secretary read the Joint resolution, as follows: 


Tesolvod, ctc., That there is horeby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000 for the purpose of defruying, In part, the expenses of 
the sixth guinquennial convention of the International Council of 
Women, to be held at Washington, D, C., in Mny, 1925 


Mr. PEPPER, . Mr, President, this organization Is an Inter- 
national organization, representing organized societies of 
women in this and other countries, which has held heretofore, 
at Stockholm and Rome and other places In Europe, mectings 
of the quinguennial international couvention. Washington 


Let it go to the calendar. Then it 


The joint resolution will be 


has been selected for the ensulng, or sixth quinquennial, which 


will meet next year. This is a joint resolution which, it 
adopted, will merely signify, on the part of the Congress, 
good will toward this great organization, which represents 
10,000,000 women in this country uud a great many more mil- 
lions in other countries. The joint resolution authorizes a 
nominal appropriation for defraying the expenses which are to 
be met at large by private or popular subscription, 

I very much hope that Immediate considerution muy be given 
to the joint resolution, and that favorable action may be taken 
without objection, becnuse it is in Hue with such suggestions 
as we made recently In favor of the meeting of the luterpar- 
liamentary union here and measures of a similar sort. I hope 
the Seuator from Utah will not press his objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, of course we all sympathize with 
the humanitarian and social activities of these organizations, 
but I suggested that the joint resolution ought to go to the 
calendar in order that it might be considered in connection 
with other meusures that are on the calendar and pressing for 
consideration. We shall reach it a little later during the 
morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
joint reselutlon goes to the calendar. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senn- 
tor from Pennsylvania a question. Has this matter been 
before the Committee on Appropriations? It seoms to me thut 
the Committee on Appropriations authorized un appropriation 
for this purpose just a day or two ago. I am not sure about 
it, and I am merely asking the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PEPPER. No; my understunding is that it was sug- 
gested that an item covering an appropriation for this purpose 
be inserted in the State Department appropriation bill, but 
the committee thought it should be made the subject of a 
separate bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I may be mistaken abont it. I thought, 
however, that it had already been done. 
resolution ought to pass, 

Mr. SWANSON subsequently sald: Mr. President, in ref- 
erence to Sennte Joint Resolution No. 99, which was reported 
wnunimously from the Committee on Foreign Relations by the 
Senator from Peunsylyanla [Mr. Perren] a few moments ago, 
authorizing an appropriation of $10,000 for the entertainment 
here of the International Council of Women, I wish to say 
that It has been customary whenever a large international 
gathering is hetd In Washington for the Goverument to appro- 
priate a certain sum of money to help entertain the delegates, 
This is one of the largest women’s organizations in the world 
and is largely represented in America. I hope the Senator 
from Utah will not object to the immediate consideration and 
passage of the joint resolution. If it should go to the calen- 
dar, it might be some little time before it could be passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there will be such an enormous 
deficit anyway as a result of the extrayagunce of this Oon- 
gress that the $10,000 asked for now will not add very much 
to the sum total. I withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
withdraws his objection, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 90) authorizing an appro- 
priation to defray in part the expenses of the sixth quinquen- 
nial eonvention of the International Council of Women, to be 
held at Washington, D. ©., in May, 1925. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Hills were introduced, read the first time, and, hy unanimous 
cousent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 8161) to creste the inland waterways corporation 
for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of 
Congress ns expressed tn sections 201 and 500 of the trimspor- 
tation act, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr, STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3162) nuthortzing the Postmaster General to make 
monthly payment of rental for post-ollice premises under Tease; 
to the Committee on Post Offices und Post Rounds. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bin (S. 8168) authorizing the Postmaster General to inves- 
tigate and continue stur-roufte contracts now In operation on 
routes between Redding und Weaverville, Calif., and between 
Redding and Bieber, Calif.; to the Committee on Post Ofiices 
and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. ADAMS: 

X pin (S. 8164) for the relief of Lewis H. Easterly; and 

A bill (S. 3165) for the relief of George A. McKenzfe, altas 
William A. Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3166) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the State of Tennessee four brass cannous with carriages; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

yý Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3167) for the relief of James Francis MeDonald 
and Sarah Elizabeth McDonald; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

A bilt (S. 3168) to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1920, entitled “An act to regulate the height, area, 
and use of buildings in the District of Columbia, and to create 
a zoning commission, and for other purposes“; to the Committee 
on. thé District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3169) to provide for the payment of construction 
charges upon the Uncompahgre Federal irrigation project at 
the rate of 81 per acre per annum; to the Committee on Erri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3170) for the relief of Edgar William Miller; and 

A bill, (S. 3171) for the relief of sufferers from earthquake 
in Japan; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


FISH-RESCUF STATION ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr, CURTIS (for Mr. Lenroot) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 8350, the State, 
Justice, etc., Departments appropriation bill, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 88, after Une 19, to insert the following: 

The appropriation of 340,000 for the fiseal year 1923 for the 
establishment of a fish-tesene station on the Mississippi River made 
by the deficiency: appropriation act approved July 1, 1922, is hereby 
continued and made available during the fistal year 1925.” 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4830) to provide for the protection of forest 
lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension 
of national forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote 
the contiuuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The bill (H. R. 8262) to fix the compensation of officers and 
employees of the legislative branch of the Government, which 
bad previously been read twice by its title and ordered to lie on 
the table, was, on motion of Mr. WARREN, referred to the Joint 
Select Committee on Adjustment of Compensation of Officers 
and Bmployees of Congress. 


SALE OF COTTON FUTURES 


Mr. CARAWAYX..,. Mr. President, there is on the desk of the 
President of the Senate a motion to discharge the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry from the consideration of Senate 
bill, 626. I should like. to have that motion laid before the 


The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
calls up the following motion, which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK.. On April 10 a motion was entered by 
the Senator from Arkansas as follows: 


I hereby enter a motion to discharge the Committee on Agriculture 
And Forestry from the further consideration ot the bill (8. 6286) to 
prevent the sale of cotton and gratm In future markets, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. rue question ts upon agrees 
ing to the motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on Agricul- 
9 5 and Forestry is discharged from the further consideration 


the bill. 

mire NORRIS. Mr. President, 1 think tt ought to be an- 
nounced by the Chair that by virtue of the motion having been 
agreed to the bill automatically fi vet to the calendar. 

a e I haye no objection to the bill going fo the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the opinion of the Chair 
that the bill must go to the calendar. 

Mr, NORRIS. Yes; that is my understanding. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBINSON, OF ARKANSAS 


Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an address delivered by my cot 
lengue, the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson], at 


2 
the Annual Contention of the National Association of tha 
Daughters of 1812, at Washington, D. C., April 22, 1924. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: ] 


Mr. ROBINSON. The delegates and visitors attending this annual con- 
vention ot the National Association of the Daughters of 1812 are 
representative of the patricti¢ and progressive elements in American 
citizenship. The organization appropriately perpetuates popular appre- 
efation for an important petiod in American history, à period oan 
with names and achievements worthy to be commemorated. 

It required a second clash of arms with the British Binplte—the 
War of 1812—to establish the complete independence of our ancestors,’ 
for in spite of the triumph of the colonists, signalized by the urm 
establishment of the Unton under the Constitution, Great Britain! 
sought forcibly to compel American seamen born in Britatn to serve 
in her navy. 

The untrained, fll-equipped, and half-fed atmies of the Union which 
advanced to battle against theroughly trained and well-supplied vol. 
diers: overeame the disadvantages under which they fought by stub- 
born purpose and unylelding courage. Our fighting men at sea proved 
worthy of the cost and effort made in their behalf. Through the smoke, 
and thunder of fieree and unequal combats their valiant bands uplifted: 
in victory a new emblem, the ensign of the American Navy, | 

About 110 years have passed since the close of the War of 1812. 
These years have. been filled with revolutions, The map of the world 
has been made anew. Improved processes of communication have 
accomplished radical changes im the habits of civilized peoples. The 
Battle of New Orleans, the most decisive land engagement of the war, 
resulting in complete victory to the United States, was fought long 
after the technical close of the war through the treaty of Paris. Such 
an incident would be impossible now. A treaty signed in Paris at noon 
to-day would be published in New Orleans within an heur, and its 
details would be transmitted by, telegraph, by telephone, by wireless, 
and by radie to the remotest villages before sunset. 5 

These changed eonditiens have brought nearer to every citizen the 
problems of his neighbors. and to our Government. the difficulties 
whieh other peoples seek to overcome It is both a- privilege and a 
responsibility to live in the present, whem the obligations: of citizenship 
are augmented by expanded opportunities and multiplied facilities for 
service. The membership of this organization is demonstrative of the 
highest standards of ability and character. The women who compose 
the National Assotiation of the Daughters of 1812 are devoted to the 
principles upon Which this Government is framed. They believe 1 
fteedotn and helpfuthess. With nonpartisan patriotism and woselfiet 
sacrifice they Cherish freedom of religion, freedom of speech, freedont 
of the press, and of the person. They can be trusted to perform: paea 
part in making these printiples known fn évety sphere. 


PROFOUND INTEREST IN los GOVERNMENT AXD THE PROMOTION or 
Pesce 


Two reforms are close to the hearts of good Women “everywhere 
clean government and world peace. 

It is a common mistake when evil conditions Are found to seek new 
laws for their é@limination.. ‘The true remedy is not addittonat 
statutes bút the honest enforcement of existing laws, Crime is ah 
offspring of contempt for law. ‘There exists a general lack of respect 
for authority which constitutes a serious menace to happiness through- 
out the United States, The public conscience needs to be aroused. 
Every wholesome influence must be exerted to cultivate sincere regard 
for the prineiples on which our system of justice rests. You deserve 
encouragement. and support from private citizens and public officers in 
the firm stand of your association for sane and honest law enforce- 
ment. ‘The issue is of supreme importance, Justice can not be im- 
partially administered when favoritism and bribery are common. 
The task of exposure is always distastefal and frequently provokes 
misunderstanding and resentment, but honest ¢itizens can not white- 
Wash those who disgrace theif offices by corrupt practices. The best 
reliance for the preservation of our institutions Is found not in the 
concealment of fraud and dishonésty but in its exposure and preven- 
thon. Who has not been disgusted by notorious violations of tha 
prohibition laws? The task of ¢onpelling respect for these statutes 
in marty communities is necessarily dificuit. The whole-hearted co- 
operation of all Who desire that dur Government shall de properly 
respected fs needed to avert disgraceful failure. The illicit nauer 
business must be made unpopular before it can be terminated. Boot- 
leggers will go out of business when respectable citizens cease ta 
patronize them. What more harnifal thing can come then the break- 
down which present conditions fespecting prohibition enforcement 
threatens? New laws are not required: What the country needs is 
straightforward enforeement of the laws we have. Thin can not come 
if those charged with enforcement profit from violitions The ‘only 
effective remedy is to be found in vitallzing and gtring expression to 
public sentiment in favor óf maintaining respect for all laws, includ- 
ing those pertaming to prokfbition. The problem is easily stated but 


quite difficult to solve because of the combinations of secret interests 
and influences constantly at work to cause confusion and to prevent 
enforcement. 


PROMOTION OF THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


The promotion of the conditions which make for permanent peace 
has been disappointingly slow. During the World War it was fre- 
quently said that the aim of the United States and our associates 
in the conflict was to end wars; to establish a reign of reason and 
justice which would compensate for the suffering and loss attending 
the conflict. Into the maelstrom of wrath and destruction the na- 
tions poured their best blood and richest treasures. The hope was 
almost universal that the future would be safeguarded against the 
recurrence of international wars. That hope mitigated the pain of 
the wounded, sustained the dying, and consoled the bereaved. No 
such result has come nor is it in immediate prospect. A casual sur- 
vey reveals the alarming fact that military power is still the chief 
reliance of the nations for the settlement of their disputes. 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT WITH ARMIPS BEFORE THE WAR 


A study of national armaments gives rise to the fear that flercer 
struggles may come in spite of the efforts and sacrifices to prevent 
them. The standing armies of Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria have been reduced from approximately 900,000 in 1913 to 
200,000 men in 1922, but in spite of this reduction the aggregate 
strength of the standing armies of Europe has been increased during 
the same period by approximately three-quarters of a million sol- 
diers. This means that in the remaining States of Europe the num- 
ber under arms had increased in 1922 by more than 1,300,000 as 
compared with 1913. In spite of the fact that few European States 
have been able to balance their budgets, the majority are annually 
increasing their debts because of military expenditures. The active 
forces of France, Great Britain, and Italy have been slightly re- 
duced, but this has been more than offset by increases in the stand- 
ing armies of the smaller and particularly of the new sovereignties 
established through the war. The armies of France, Great Britain, 
and Italy number approximately 1,100,000. men, while those of the 
remaining States of Europe exceed 3,250,000. The small States 
bordering upon the western frontier of Russia maintain 650,000 men. 
This growth has come in spite of the agitation in favor of disarma- 
ment and world peace. 


REVIEW OF PROPOSALS FOR PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 


In spite of efforts emanating from The Hague, the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, the Washington Conference, and the League of Na- 
tions, military power in Europe has grown rather than diminished. 
Underlying this remarkable and appalling fact are national jealousies, 
hatreds, and fears which, while they last, make moral peace im- 
possible and actual wars exceedingly probable, 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


Two years ago the President, at the request of Congress, convened 
the Washington Conference, primarily to promote the limitation of 
naval arms. Its deliberations brought to the surface hitherto hidden 
or unrecognized difficulties. The results of the conference were disap- 
pointing, merely causing the destruction of 68 capital ships and a 
limitation on the construction of aircraft. carriers and capital ships. 
The nations were left free to compete as to other forms of naval arma- 
ment, including light cruisers, flotilla leaders, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. One writer has said that the naval treaty is comparable to a 
dam which extends only part way across the river of naval competi- 
tion, thus concentrating the flow of the current in the unrestricted 
part of the channel. For this fraction of success the United States 
agreed not to further fortify our insular possessions and naval bases 
west of the Hawaiian Islands and Alaska in order to secure the con- 
jurrence of Japan in the capital-ship limitation. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ PLAN FOR PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 
The scheme for world peace incorporated in the League of Nations’ 
tovenant embraces an agreement among its members to reduce all 
classes of armament, so that it will be adequate only to prevent in- 
ternal disorder and to enable the respective nations to fulfill their 
International obligations. ; 4 

Under this contract the Council of the League, February 5, 1921, 
voted to create a temporary mixed commission on reduction of arma- 
ment. The commission first met at Paris in July of that year, and 
throughout the period that has since elapsed has gathered information 
and studied the problem from every standpoint. It has identified cer- 
tain obstructions in the way of prompt reduction. The unsettled state 
of reparations and of interallied debts, the fluctuation and depreciation 
of the exchanges, and the confused and numerous economic problems, 
added to the survival of war hatreds and the perpetuation of racial and 
national animosities, have prevented agreement on a plan for disarma- 
ment, and probably will continue to do so for an indefinite period. 
Every financial and moral consideration calls for reduction and limi- 
tation. The excessive tax burdens imposed by present military estab- 
lishments, the excess of expenditures over revenues in nearly all the 
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nations, and the consequent impairment of national credit, the poverty 
and misery of many peoples, and their desire for relief are, however, 
overcome by fear of potential enemies who themselves dread attack 
from others. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations enunciated four definite 
principles. as essential to the reduction of armaments: 

1. That no plan for disarmament can be fully successful unless it 
Is general. 

2. Before the nations will reduce their armaments they must receive 
a satisfactory guaranty of safety. i 

3. Such a guaranty may be provided in defensive agreements, gen- 
eral or regional, 

4. That a treaty of mutual guaranty can only be justified if pre- 
vious consent to reduction is given. 

The plan for regional guaranties called forth reports by various 
States revealing the dread that partial treaties of guaranty would 
sanction a return to the system of military alliances, which instead 
of insuring peace have usually caused States to increase their arma- 
ments. 

THE UNITED STATES SHOULD PARTICIPATE 


The United States should participate whole-heartedly In the en- 
lightened movement for the reduction of armanrents and the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. 

We have refused to join the League of Nations, largely from fear 
of again becoming involved in European wars. No substantial senti- 
ment in the United States would leave to any European influence a 
voice in determining when this Government shall engage in war or 
how we shall prosecute future conflicts. 

With this in mind and accepted by all other nations, we may wisely 
cooperate with the League of Nations for the consummation of the 
major purposes which prompted its creation, 

The league has functioned In a surprising way to both its pro- 
ponents and its foes. It has become a gigantic clearing house for 
international complications. The foremost publicists and profoundest 
students of our time participate in its proceedings. Champions of the 
league now know that it can not compel unwilling nations to submit 
their disputes to its arbitrament. At the same time, those who at 
first feared the league would become a superstate, criticize it now as 
too feeble to be effective in maintaining peace. 

Our Government, in a quasi official way, is cooperating with agencies 
of the league for the suppression of the trade in opium, the white-slaye 
traffic, and to prevent the spread of disease, It has sanctioned and 
encouraged efforts by experts to work out the reparations problem, which 
seems preliminary to stabilizing the exchanges and readjusting economic 
conditions. 

The United States should enter the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, not because it is an ideal tribunal or calculated in the imme- 
diate future to become a decisive factor in promoting peace, but because 
in so doing we will contribute to the substitution of understanding for 
hatred and the replacement of suspicion and antagonism by good will 
and that friendliness of feeling which are indispensable to effective 
cooperation. 

By participating in the court we wlll strengthen it in the confidence 
ot mankind and make it potential for the administration of world justice. 

Not only should we join the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice; we should also participate in the league’s efforts for disarmament. 
Partisanship and prejudice must not prevent our Government from 
using the information obtained by the League of Nations’ commission 
on disarmament. We may wisely avail ourselves of the wisdom of the 
great thinkers attracted to Geneva by the noblest cause which can 
engage the minds of men—the cause of peace. 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM G. M’ADOO AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon, William G. 
McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treasury, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on April 7, 1924. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

The women who conceived the idea of the “school of democracy“ 
have made a distinctly valuable contribution to progress. There is no 
more Interesting study than democracy, and there is no more valuable 
education for the American citizen than a knowledge of the meaning, 
purposes, and principles of democracy. Next to Christian training, 
education is the essential foundation of good citizenship. This is be- 
coming increasingly manifest, because the growth of population and 
the complex developments of civilizatién are constantly making the 
tasks of democracy more intricate and serious, 

Self-government is the most dificult of all human institutions. In 
no other form of government is it necessary to maintain so high a 
standard of citizenship as in a democracy, because democracy rests 
upon the character and quality of its citizenship. Iliterate people 
are incapable of self-government. Illiteracy is the chief foe of democ- 
racy, because an ignorant electorate is casily aominated by classes or 
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powerful groups or by the influence of money, and when that condi- 
tions arises, democratic government exists in form only. The funda- 
mental problem of democracy, therefore, is the individual citizen. 

Success of democratic institutions must proceed from the individual. 
The continuous problem, therefore, is the development of individual 
character and intelligence, Success in any democratic undertaking is 
possible only when the process of perfecting the individual is con- 
stantly pursued. We must create in every citizen that essential self- 
respect and self-restrain which, in a democracy, is the substitute for 
the external restraint imposed upon the citizen by the will of the 
autocrat under arbitrary forms of government. 

The development of the individual in a democracy is obtained mainly 
through the processes of common living, and in those processes there 
must be a constant cultivation of the highest moral standards and 
spiritual’ qualities because ‘they are the fmdispensable guaranties of 
Christian conduct and democratic citizenship. The struggle for cltisen- 
ship is in itself the struggle for democracy, and the success of the 
struggle for citizenship means the success of the struggle for demoe- 
racy: It is, primarily, the task of the chureh, becanse it is through 
the teachings of Christ as expounded by the church that the spiritual 
and moral forces of humanity are constantly strengthened and re 
plenished. It is, secondarily, the task of the schools and colleges, be- 
cause it is through the diffusion of knowledge and the cultivation of 
the human mind that the ¢itizenship of a democracy can be bul- 
warked against ignorance and intolerance. 

Good citizenship begins with moral character and the church is a 
great. teacher. The religion ‘of Christ and the Ten Commandments“ 
are the very foundation of Christian character and the very Gibraltar 
of democracy and democratic citizenship. 

The granting of full political rights in 1920 to women was a step 
of profound importance, It was the application of the fundamental 
principle of the Democratic Party—equat opportunity for all. Women 
had been discriminated against throughout the centuries in the matter 
of politica) rights, and even in our great democracy it required 131 
years to convince men that women were entitled to equal rights or 
full citizenship in this great democracy. This emancipation of women 
from political inferiority thrust upon them suddenly a political power 
and infinence, the significance and effect of which is not yet fully 
appreciated. How will women exercise that power? Certainly they 
ean not exercise it effectively and righteously unless they. study and 
understand the principles and problems of democracy. Your “ schools 
óf democracy,’ therefore, serve a high and admirable purpose. Never 
was there a time im the life of the Republic when good citizenship 
was more needed than new and never had women a greater oppor- 
tunity to help ereate the right kind of citizenship. Never was there 
a time when the church had a greater mission to perform in stimu- 
lating and maintaining high standards of moral character and right- 
eousness than now. A great crusade of the women of America for 
individual and political righteousness is more needed than ever be- 
fore in our history, beenuse there has been ‘an alarming deterioration 
of spiritual and moral force in the United States since the World 
War was ended. 

The Republican element in our leadership has condemned idealism 
and has exalted materialism to such a degree that there hns been a 
marked debasement of public and private standards of morality since 
the war: Men's thoughts seem to be centered almost wholly upon 
the material things of life under the impulse of false political and 
economic doctrines. This has resulted in a growing indifference to 
the chureh and to that fine idealism which always indteates the high- 
est spiritual qualities and the ‘nobler aspirations of a people. The 
imperative need of America today ts to reincarnate and dynamitize 
the spiritual and moral forces of our country, to elevate our political 
standards, and to institute an irresistable erusade for righteousness 
which will bring the people back to those finer and higher conceptions 
of duty and ‘responsibility which are at once the very essence and the 
absolute safeguard of democratic institutions. 

The shocking scandals at Washington are act proof ot the 
débasement of public morality of which I speak. If the crime of 
Secretary Fall had been a sporadic case of dishonesty and faithlessness 
of a high administration official, it would not be fair to indict Repub- 
lican leadership in its entirety. But Seéretary Fall's was not a 
sporadic ease. He was only one of the leading figures in the carefully 
organized conspiracy on the part of sinister influences to despoil the 
Nation of the great ofl reserves which had been scrupulously pre- 
served by the Wilson administration for the protection and security 
of the Nation in time of war, This oil scandal is a striking exhibition 
of the subordination of patriotism and idealism to the base cupidity 
of materialism and selfishness. It is only one of a number of painful 
and humiliating scandals as disclosed by the Investigations now In 
progress at Washington, Other great departments and bureaus of the 
Government are permeated with graft, corruption, and incompetence, 

We pass from the oil scandal te the Veterans’ Bureau scandal, than 
which no meaner or more contemptible crime against the innocent and 
helpless can be found. In every hospital im the land disabled veterans 
of the World War are dependent upon the honest and efficient adminis- 


tration of the Veterans’ Bureau. In these hospitals are to be found 
men without legs, men without arms, men without eyes, men without 
tongues, men withont reason, hopelessly and irretrievably disabled 
and deprived of sanity never to be regained, enduring sacrifices greater 
than death itself, and yet robbed of the care and the comferts—even 
the essential medicine and sepplies—which had been generously pro- 
vided for them by the American people through’ thefts and faithless- 
ness of those appointed by tbis administration to operate the Veterans’ 
Bureau. . 

The prohibition scandals are obnoxious and humiliating to every 
lover of law and order and to every good citizen who respects the 
majesty of our Constitution. Graft and corruption stalk through 
the administration of these laws Ike a menacing shadow over the 
land. A witness on the stand a few days ago before the Senate com- 
mittee confessed to the payment of $150,000 to secure illegal permits 
from the Department of Justice and the Treasury Department to carry 
on illicit and bootlegging operations. What a prostitution of justice 
and what a debauchery of public and private morals is involved in 
these indefensible offenses! Among those most responsible for this 
state of affairs are wealthy and highly educated classes who boast 
of law erasions and set an example to the people of contempt of law 
which can not fail to produce hurtful reactions. These wealthy 
classes are chiefly responsible for the nefarious trade of the boot- 
legger. A proper regard for a high standard of citizenship and morality 
would make these wealthy classes set a worthy example to their 
fellow countrymen of respect for law and patriotic cooperation to 
enforce the law. 

The Department of Justice scandal, now in process of exposure, 
is a crown of shame upon the Republican leadership. The Attorney 
General of the United States, the Secretary of the Navy of the 
United States, driven out of office by the censure of the Senate of the 
United States, Republicans joining with Democrats in passing resolu- 
tions of censure and investigation! 

These high crimes and misdemeanors against democracy must be 
punished so mercilessly that no man hereafter will dare to commit 
them. They strike at the very life of the Republic. The punishment 
fixed by law is wholly inadequate to the gravity of these offenses 
against the State. Traitors in time or war are no worse than 
traitors in time of peace who undermine, in this sinister fashion, the 
very, foundations of our institutions. These crimes could not have 
been committed unless there had been a debasement of private and 
political morals of far-reaching character, It is not because Republi- 
can leadership and a Republican administration is responsible for 
these grave offenses agnitist the nation that Democrats have exposed 
them and demanded punishment of the guilty, It is not a question 
of partisan politics, It is a question of morals. What Democrats 
condemn and every good citizen condemns, regardless of political 
affiliations, is the débauchery of public morality which has made 
possible under this administration these crimes against the public 
welfare. Through purity of government, through incorruptible gov- 
ernment alone, can the life of democracy be saved. Republicans are 
just as much concerned as Democrats in preserving the life of the 
Nation. The heritage of liberty is common to us all and no more 
sacred duty rests upon the people of this generation than to traus- 
mit that heritage untainted and untarnished to our children and to 
our childrens’ children in order that they too may enjoy the benefits 
of the glorious institutions we inherited from our fathers. 

Tt is because these grave scandals and offenses against the public 
weal have occurred exclusively under a Republican administration that 
the Republican administration must bear the responsibility and pay 
the penalty. Our first duty is to purify the Government, to restore 
those high moral standards and conceptions of duty which make pub- 
lic office truly a public trust to be administered in the interest of all 
the people. Republican leadership can not purify the Government. 
It ig too seriously enmeshed in the difficulty, The Republican orgaul- 
zation is controlled by the very men and, predatory influences which 
have brought about the present disastrous state of affairs at Washing- 
ton. They can not be intrusted with its reformation, These influences 
consist of a combination of the great financial powers, big business, 
organized railroad exeeutives, and corrupt political bosses which haye 
a direct stake in Government, and which have transformed our Goy- 
ernment into a plutodemocrarcy, 

What is a plutodemocracy? The dictionaries define it as govern- 
ment through the influence of money under the forms of a democracy. 
This is exactly what we have to-day at Washington! Do not the 
revelations in the various investigations prove it? It is the influence 
of money operating in legislation and in the great departments and 
bureaus at Washington that has prostituted government to private 
ends. : 

It was the influence of money that caused the downfall of Mr, Fall 
and his betrayal of the public interest. It was the influence of money 
that corrupted the Veterans“ Bureau. It was the influence of money 
in the Department of Justice that debauched the administration of 
justice. It was the influence of money that controlled the action of 
the Republican National Convention in 1920, and subsequently de- 
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termined the character of the administration at Washington. It was 
the influence of money, represented by the unparalleled $7,000,000 
Republican campaign fund in 1920 that caused the enactment of the 
Fordney-McCumber tarif bill, which is taxing every American home 
in the land—men, women, and children alike—for the enrichment of 
the great trusts, monopolies, and combinations of finance and trans- 
portation, which contributed to that campaign fund and dominate the 
Republican Party, It was the influence of money that gave to the men 
of great incomes in the United States the principal benefit of the tax 
reductions made in the revenue bill of 1921. 

It is the Influence of moncy operating upon the Government at Wash- 
ington which has demoralized and unmoralized great departments and 
bureaus to the injury of the public. It is the influence of money that 
has brought idealism into contempt and exalted materialism and gain 
as the right standards of private and national life., It is the Influence 
of money that has sterilized righteousness and exalted isolation and 
selfishness as the policy of the Nation. 

What could more strikingly demonstrate the supremacy of material- 
ism in the Government over idealism and humanity than to contrast 
the demand for the Mellon plan of tax reduction with the indifference 
to the demand for the prompt enactment by the Congress of a law sub- 
mitting a constitutional amendment for the protection of child labor? 
It is painful to see how the administration has put forward tax re- 
duction, a purely materialistic thing, as the paramount and leading 
measure, to the neglect of American childhood with its compelling ap- 
peal for protection. ‘The pleading of the mothers of America that 
immediate action be taken to preserve from selfish exploitation the 
children, to whom we must look for that healthful and righteous 
citizenship upon which the continuance of democracy, depends, has 
been disregarded. Saving of taxes or saying of American childhood! 
Shall materialism triumph with reduced taxes or humanity be victor 
with child labor abolished? God grant that the moral fiber and the 
Christian spirit of America may not become so impaired that the 
preservation of American childhood may not take precedence over tax 
reduction or any other demand of materialism or greed. 

There are other things more important to the welfare of the Nation 

than money. Among these are further measures to secure to women 
equal economic and elvil rights with men. Equal political rights they 
have, but those are not enough to give them that full equality of 
citizenship to which they are entitled under our democratic form of 
government. A grave cconomic wrong has long been practiced against 
women in the payment to them of less compensation than is paid to 
men for the same work performed. 1 trust I may be pardoned for 
illustrating this point by a page from my own experience. 
In 1909, when the great downtown Hudson River tunnels in New 
York were about to be opened by the company of which I was presi- 
dent, my superintendent suggested that women ticket agents be em- 
ployed. I asked his reasons. He said that women in these positions 
would help carry out the policy of “the public be pleased,” which I 
had declared to be the policy of the tunnel system; that they became 
more expert than men in making change when they had learned the 
business; and to clinch the argument he said, “they are cheaper.” I 
said, “ If they are as good or better than men, why should we pay them 
less?" He replied, “I thought you wanted to run the road economi- 
cally?’ I said, “I do, but not at the expense of justice. Employ 
women as ticket sellers, but pay them the same rates that we pay men 
for the same work.” This was done as a matter of social and economic 
justice. It was the first time In the history of this country that a 
corporation or large employer had formally established the principle 
of equal pay for equal work performed, regardless of sex. 

When I became Director General of all the railroads of the United 
States in 1918 I found that large numbers of women were employed in 
all kinds of positions, many of them unhealthful and unsuited to their 
sex, and that they were discriminated against in the matter of pay, re- 
ceiving less for the same work performed than men. I created a 
women’s welfare department and established suitable conditions of em- 
ployment and service. I also struck down the discriminations against 
women by providing that they should receive the same pay as men for 
like service performed. I mention these matters because they bring to 
light an economic abuse. Women must have that cqual opportunity, 
politically, economically, and civilly, to which they are entitled as 
equal partners in this great institution of democracy. And I mention 
it also to emphasize the point that the base materialism which takes 
advantage of the weaker sex to, compel them to receive less pay than 
men for like service performed must give way to that higher law of 
justice and idealism which puts the welfare of human beings above 
greed and sordid considerations. 

The growing influence of money and materialism, with all of the 
sordid influences that follow in their train, is lowering the tone and 
quality of American citizenship to the grave imperilment of the Re- 
public. It ig the influence of money which has brought upon us the 
evils of plutodemocracy, The Democratic Party is the one political 
party uncontanrinated by high finance, big business, and monopoly, 
‘eapable of destroying plutodemocracy and of restoring militant and 
progressive democracy with all of its force and power to serye the 
‘genuine interests of the American people. The Democratic Party is 


the one political party capable of providing that ‘equality of oppor- 
tunity for all and that impartial administration of justice upon which 
alone the prosperity, welfare, and happiness of a great people can 
securely rest. 

Under the Presidency of that immortal statesman, Woodrow Wilson, 
the American people experienced the finest example of progressive 
Christian democracy applied to government. There were no scandals, 
no betrayals of public trust under the Wilson administration: ‘The 
rights of the people were jealously guarded and every important meas- 
ure was based upon the true principle of democracy—equal oppor- 
tunity for all, special privilege to none. Credit was reformed for the 
benefit of all classes. The interests of agriculture were conserved by 
numerous enlightened measures. The political emancipation of women 
was achieved. A Jaw was enacted declaring labor a human attribute 
to be protected as such; that it was not a material commodity, us it 
had theretofore been treated. A law to protect child labor against 
abuse and peonage was passed but declared unconstitutional by a 
majority of one vote in the Supreme Court. The rights of legitimate 
business were safeguarded by laws designed to protect the little busi- 
ness Men and consumers against oppression and the unfair practices 
of big business. Social justice was advanced in every direction. The 
greatest war of all the ages was fought to victory in an ineredibly 
short space of time, and liberty was preserved to the people. 

Christian democracy under Woodrow Wilson stood for world peace, 
for disarmament, for cooperation between the nations to advance the 
interests of humanity and bring new hope to the people of the world. 

Plutodemocracy under Harding and Coolidge stands for isolation, 
materialism, selfishness, indifference to world peace and to the inter- 
ests of humanity throughout the world. 

Under the Christian democracy of Woodrow Wilson this Nation 
was elevated to new heights of morality and righteousness and the 
people enjoyed unparalleled prosperity, 

Under the plutodemocracy of Harding and Coolidge the Nation 
has regressed. Not one step for social justice has been taken. Not 
one measure for the benefit of all the people has been passed. Privi- 
lege has held sway aud is the sole beneficiary of the two leading 
measures enacted under this administration—the revenue act of 1921 
and the Fordney-McCumber tarifų law. Prosperity bas not been 
equally diffused. - It has been a prosperity of classes and not of the 
masses. Agriculture has been prostrated and farm prosperity de- 
stroyed by unwise laws and policies. Amazing corruption and scandals 
abound, impairing the confidence of the people in the integrity of 
the administration and in the soundness of our institutions. Dis- 
content and unrest, widespread and deep, prevail throughout the 
country. This the plutodemocracy has achieved in the short space of 
three years. 

Shall we restore progressive Christian democracy to power or 
shall we have four more years of plutodemocracy and the corruption 
and inefficiency now prevailing at Washington? 

The great exemplar of Christian “democracy, the militant soldier 
in the cause of social justice and humanity, has gone to his im- 
mortal rest. His was a lofty soul, his was a sublime conception of the 
rights of humanity. He was the champion of peace. Le was the 
benefactor of mankind. The grandeur of his moral character, the 
courage of his Christian spirit, the nobility of his idealism make 
him one of the greatest figures of all time. There was no moral 
decadence while he was President, nor did the forces of reaction and 
materialism gain sway or advantage. He gave his life for his ideals 
and set an example of heroism for principle which will forever 
remain an uplifting force in American life—-Woodrow Wilson. 

The clarion call of a new crusade of moral and political righteous- 
ness rings out in the land. It calls to women particularly to put 
on their armor and enlist in the fight. It will not be an easy battle. 
It can not be won without sacrifices; it can not be won without ad- 
herence to principles; it can not be won without enthusiasm. It 
can be won if the hosts of democracy, men and women alike, sub- 
ordinate selfish interests, exalt righteousness, and unite in an irre- 
sistible drive against corruption, incompetence, and materialism to 
plant the standard of democracy, justice, and God so high upon the 
Capitol at Washington that it can never be touched again by talnted 
bands or plutocratic power. 


THE WORLD COURT AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Mr, NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rxconb an editorial which appeared in the 
Wheeling Register, of Wheeling, W. Va., on the 22d day of 
April, 1924, which is entitled “ The Reasons.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE REASONS 


No move has been made by a Republican-controlled Senate to adopt 
the League of Nations or to modify it for adoption in the next five 
years, although in 1920 it was promised by Mr. Harding that the 
“best of the league” would be included in an association of nations 
which the United States would join, while 31 eminent Republican 
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leaders solemnly declared unto the American people that the surest 
way into the league lay in electing Mr. Harding. 

The league promises were totally abandoned, but as President Mr. 
Harding sought membership in the World Court as established under 
the League of Nations. President Coolidge, upon taking office, indorsed 
the Harding plan, but Senator Lopas, head of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, made no effort to act on this all-important matter. A 
few days ago the nonpartisan League of Nations Association, tiring 
of such. faithlessness, addressed an open letter to Sir Henry demanding 
to know why nothing had been done relative to the court, wherewith 
Senator PEPPER introduced a resolution bringing up the subject and 
Senator Lopes graciously announced that hearings would be held 
immediately. He had been reminded that Congress is soon to adjourn 
and that the following organizations are on record as favoring the 
league and court and that they vote in the next election: 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ (representing 125,000 churches 
with a membership of more than 20,000,000), American Federation of 
Labor, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, American Bar 
Association, National League of Women Voters, American Association 
of University Women, Central Conference of American Rabbis, National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council of Wo- 
men, National Council of the Congregational Churches, Methodist 
Episcopal Clergy Annual Conference, and Church Peace Union, Na- 
tional Woman's Christian Temperance Union, World Peace Foun- 


dation, United Society of Christian Endeavor, General Federation of | 


Women's Clubs, American Unitarian Association, Union Ministers’ 
Meeting, American Federation of Teachers, National Board of Young 
Women's Christian Association, National Service Star Legion, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, Girls' Friendly Society in America, 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association (legis- 
lative department), Baptist World Alliance, World Christian Citizens’ 
Conference, National Association of Credit Men, All-Nations Associa- 
tion, International Missionary Union, Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom, New York Council for International Coopera- 
tion to Prevent War, Association to Abolish War, Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania, Woman's Missionary 
Union of Friends in America, Northern Baptists’ Convention, New York 
City Federation of Women's Clubs, Bar Association of the City of New 
York, Foreign Policy Association, Woman's Pro-League Council and 
Peace Association of Friends in America. 

It may, however, be predicted right now that the Lodge hearings 
will result in nothing concrete. Another Republican promise of certain 
affiliation with the court in event of a Coolidge victory will be all. 

Will the people again be fooled? 


PORTO RICAN SOLDIERS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter addressed to me by the Delegate 
from Porto Rico [Mr. Davia] in which he discusses the pres- 
ent and former status of our Porto Rican soldiers. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1925. 
Hon. JAMes W. WADSWORTH, Jr. 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Senator Wapsworru: On behalf of the people of Porto 
Rico, I desire to thank you for the splendid tribute which you paid 
her soldiers on the floor of the Senate yesterday during the discus- 
sion of the bill providing for adjusted compensation for the veterans 
of the World War. í 

That. tribute was all the more noteworthy because the incident that 
gave rise to your remarks was altogether unexpected. The fact that 
you detected the injustice and applied the remedy immediately upon 
it being brought to the attention of the Senate will always be grate- 
fully remembered by our people. 


Your amendment, in the one case striking out the words mem- | 


bers of the Porto Rican Regiment of Infantry" from the list of 
troops that are debarred from participation in the benefits of the so- 
called “bonus”; and, in the second instance, your amendment recog- 
nizing duty in the Canal Zone as overseas service, are both dictated 
by a sense of justice and fair play. 

Yesterday's discussion discloses that there still exists in the minds 
of some Members of the Senate a misconception regarding the status 
of the Porto Rican troops. Thus, there was repeated reference to the 
Porto Rican Regiment of Infantry. This same mistake in nomencla- 
ture was made when a bill was before the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations some months ago. Repeated reference was made to that 
organizution, although it has ceased to exist as such for several years, 
having been expanded and merged into the Forty-second and Sixty- 
fifth Infantry Regiments. The mistake was corrected in the House 
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committee, but it cropped out again yesterday in the Senate, several 
of those who participated in the discussion apparently being unaware 
of the fact that this regiment has been merged with the other units 
in the Infantry arm of the Regular Establishment. 

As a matter of fact there Is no more occasion now for referring 
to the Porto Rican Regiment than there is for citing the regiments 
of dragoons that were once a part of the Regular Army, or certain 
other units that have ceased to exist. The Porto Rican Regiment 
of Infantry ceased to exist by reason of an amendment which I 
advocated when the national defense act was before the House on 
March 8, 1920, reading as follows: ‘ 

“The Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry and the officers and 
enlisted men of such regiment shall become a part of the Infantry 
branch herein provided for, and its officers shall, on July 1, 1920, 
be recommissioned in the Infantry with their present grades and 
dates of rank unless promoted on that date in accordance with 
the provisions of section 23 hereof.” 

That amendment was adopted and became a part of the act June 
4, 1920. Under its terms the Porto Rican Regiment became the Sixty- 
fifth Regiment of Infantry, and I believe I am warranted in saying that 
the records of the War Department will disclose that it compares 
in point of discipline and efficiency with any unit in the Regular 
Army. 

Another matter upon which there appeared to be a lack of informa- 
| tion, as disclosed by the debate, was the status of Porto Ricans as citi- 
zens. To illustrate, the question was asked you: “Is it the practice, 
then, to pay a bonus or anything of this sort to one who is not a citizen 
of this country?" The speaker then proceeds to argue, apparently on 
the theory that the Porto Ricans are not citizens, but places them and 
the people of Hawaii in the same category with the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands with respect to citizenship. 

Surely the distinguished Senator must have overlooked the fact that 
under the terms of the Jones Act, passed in 1917, American citizenship 
was conferred upon the people of Porto Rico and that in this regard 
there is no difference between the people of Porto Rico and the inhabit- 
ants of any of the sovereign States. 

I wish to make clear that it is not my intention to criticize any of 
those who participated in the debate, but only to keep the record 
straight. The orlginal error in this terminology was made in the House; 
and if I did not take any steps to correct the same at the time, it was 
because it escaped my notice, and I could not imagine how such an error 
could occur after the merging of the Porto Rican Regiment into the 
Regular Army. 

Again thanking you on behalf of the people of Porto Rico, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA, 


THE FREEPORT PLAN 


Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an address by John M. Harrington on the Free- 
port tariff plan. 

. There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tus FREEPORT PLAN—A BRIEF IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLÐ 
AND THEIR DESCENDANTS , 


The obligation to find out in advance what principle one is about 
to vote to uphold and to reach a conclusion thereon without prejudice 
or selfish motive is a patriotic duty of the first importance. 

The Freeport plan: A four-year national campaign, to be con- 
ducted through the agency of and at the expense of small clubs 
throughout the United States, to encourage the study and discussion 
of public questions, and especially to spread the knowledge that so- 
called “protection” by high-tariff rates amounts in actual practice 
simply to a license to rob the mass of the American people for the 
benefit of a favored few. fe 

The tariff issue can neyer be taken out of politics until the people 
shall haye acquired a more thorough understanding of the subject 
and shall have expressed their conclusion in a manner not to be 
misinterpreted by the special interests. 

There are millions of men and women in this country not among 
the favored few who in the past have voted to uphold so-called 
“protection,” but who in future would surely insist upon equality of 
opportunity among all the people and special privileges to none, if 
they would but ascertain for themselves just what “ protection” in 
actual practice really means, 

It is essential, therefore, to afford to the American people, includ- 
ing our adversaries, ample opportunity of realizing the accuracy of 
the following nine propositions: 

1. Under so-called protection“ the American consumers have 
heretofore been, and will again be, conrpelled to pay 20 per cent to 
upward of 100 per cent more than they would have to pay otherwise 
not merely for products imported from abroad but also for articles 
produced in the United States, and that, too, for the benefit of foreign 

as well as American investors. 
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(See The Tariff and the Trusts, by Franklin Pierce, late of the New 
York bar, at pp. 26, 80-81, 42, 63-05, 73, 236, 280, 282; The Tariff, by 
Lee Francis Lybarger, of the Philadelphia bar, at pp. 15, 18, 21, 
21-26, 28, 167-170, 172-179; The Tarif in Our Times, by Ida M. 
Tarbell, of New York, at pp. 23, 30, 81, 59, 61, 105, 149, 161, 262- 
263, 269-270, 278, 290-291, 292, 883, 834; Tariff History of the 
United States, Sth ed., by Dr. F. W. Taussig, one-time professor of 


economics in Harvard University, and formerly chairman of the 
Federal. Tariff Commission, at pp. 898-899, and Some Aspects of the 
Tarif Question, by the last-named author, at pp. 9-10.) The fore- 
going authorities will hereinafter be referred to by mentioning the 
author's name, except that Doctor Taussig's two books will be dis- 
tinguished as Tarif History and Tariff Questions. (See also, gen- 
erally, Doctor Taussig's Tariff Book, published in 1920; Wealth of 
Nations, by Adam Smith, sometimes called the “father of modern 
political economy,“ and a volume, copyrighted in 1889 by Worthing- 
ton & Co., and containing what the compiler, H. W. Furber, of New 
TMiampshire, considered the best arguments for and against pro- 
tection” that had theretofore been written, Public libraries and 
club libraries should contain some authorities upon the tariff ques- 
tion.) 

The proposition stated above is one of the usual practical results of 
a “protective” tarif (Tarbell, 202-293), and a few illustrations will 
be sufficient; While “ protective“ tariff laws were in force, steel rails, 
selling here for $28 a ton, were sold. in Europe for $20; sewing ma- 
chines were sold here for $45 and $50 and in South America for $25; 
agricultural machinery was sold abroad for 20 per cent iess than the 
farmer paid here (Lybarger, 167-168; Pierce, 73); the Borax Co. 
an English corporation, mined borax in California and Nevada, and 
in 1904 sold its product here at 72 cents a pound while the export 
price was only 23 cents, thus compelling Americans te pay to for- 
eigners over three times as much as foreign consumers paid for a 
product found in this country (Pierce, 64-65; Lybarger, 199); Mr. 
Keene, a New York jeweler, found it profitable to buy American- 
made watches in London, reship them to this country, and sell for 
$6 a watch, for which others charged $20, and the watch manufac- 
turers compelled the retailers in this country to agree to sell at $28 
er $32.50 the same watch that was offered in the Balkan States for 
$10 (Tariff Hearings (1913), Committee on Ways and Means, House 
of Representatives, at pp. 1750-1753; see also Lybarger, 170). 

Money is invested wherever the largest and safest profit is ex- 
pected; and when the Alien Enemy Property Custodian shall have 
finished his work the American people will be in a better pesition to 
imagine the extent to which foreign investors of all ceuntries have 
been benefited by the “ protective" tariff acte enacted by our Con- 
gress. The facts and figures already published indicate to some 
extent the amount that had been invested here by Germans alone. 

Besides, over 90 per cent of American producers are engaged in 
occupations that can not possibly be affected by forcign competition. 
(Test this assertion by United States census records or by canvassing 
any gathering.) Assuming that foreign competition might injure the 
remaining 10 per cent (though, in fact, it would not), ought we, in 
any event, to permit all to be robbed in order that 10 per cent may 
be enriched unjustly? 

The fact that the consumer's vote has been captured at each suc- 
ceeding election by successfully concealing knowledge from him that he 
has been thus plundered has merely added insult to injury. And it 
is substantially correct to say that the only necessary or comfort of 
life that was immune from being enhanced in price by the practical 
effect of the protective“ tariff system in force prior to 1913 was 
the air we breathed (Pierce, 217, 234-237 ; Lybarger, 20-26, 170-180) ; 
and the same condition arises under the Fordney-Mecumber Tariff 
Act. The effect of that act in bringing about high prices of iron and 
steel products is pointed out in a pamphlet published in January, 1923, 
under the direction of H. E. Miles, of 2 Rector Street, New York, 
Bes 

It is true that section 315 of the present tarif act empowers the 
President to decrease rates of duty to the extent of 50 per cent, but, 
clearly, American consumers will thereby be afforded no relief; for the 
President has declined to reduce the tariff! on sugar, even in the face 
of the fact that the Canadian reduction of tbe tariff rate on raw 
sugar has resulted in the reduction of the price of refined sugar to 
Canadian consumers. 

So-called “ protection” interferes with the operation of the natural 
Jaw of supply and demand; and since the American consumer suffered 
because the conflict in Europe added to the demand and diminished 
the supply of the necessaries of life, it is but right that he should, 
in turn, be permitted by the operation of the same factors to enjoy 
the benefit of lower prices when strife in Europe ceases and normal 
production is resumed. 

II, Under “ protective” tariff acts in force in the past the Govern- 
ment received in revenue less than 10 per cent of the amount that was 
wrong from the American people by means of so-called “ protection,” 
and the balance went toward swelling the prefits of those whe were 
thus placed in a position to raise the prices of their products sold in 


this country; and a similar condition is brought about under the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff! Act, 

(Pierce, 138, 217; Lybarger, 66, 180-185, 270-271; see also Tariff 
Questions, 9-10.) 

The result thus stated arose in the past from the facts (1) that 
while tariff duties were collectible not at all from articles of com- 
merce produced in the United States but only from such commodities 
as were imported from abroad, yet the prices to the American con- 
sumer of domestic products were raised by an amount substantially 
equal to the “protective” tariff upon foreign articles that would 
otherwise have competed in price therewith (Lybarger, 270-271); and 
(2) that the American people consumed n far greater quantity of 
domestic products, which were thus subjected to an artificial increase 
in price (though the Government received no part thereof), than they 
consumed of foreign products, upon which a tariff duty was actually 
paid to the Government, the amount of our domestic commerce having 
been about thirty-five times the value of imports (Lybarger, 121, 133; 
Pierce, 18-19, 138; Tariff Questions, 9-10). 

Certainly no system of taxation can be just that requires the tax- 
payer to part with a dollar in order that the Government may receive 
less than a dime. 

Is it not far better to raise the revenue required by direct taxation 
im order that the people may know what is being exacted by way of 
taxation and that the entire amount collected will reach the Federal 
Treasury? Besides, the Federal Government now raises the major 
part of the revenue required by taxing corporations, decedent estates, 
and incomes, and only a smaller fraction thereof from tariff duties on 
imports. 

Moreover, the object of “ protection" is not to raise revenue but 
to shut out foreign commodities from this country, thereby preventing 
the collection of tariff duties thereon. In fact, the McKinley “ pro- 
tective“ tarif act is frankly entitled “An act to reduce the revenue,“ 
ete. (U. 8. Stat. L., 1890, chap, 1244; see also Lybarger, 278, 273, 
294). 

III. The imposition by protective“ tariff acts of specific duties 
based upon weight, measure, or number of lines (as in the case of 
buttons), where different grades of the same product have been 
affected, resulted m compelling the American consumers of the cheaper 
grades of hundreds of articles te pay a tax of 111 per cent to 280 
per cent, while the purchasers of the more expensive grades were 
required to pay but 60 per cent to 86 per cent. 

(Pierce, 26, 42, 289-290; Lybarger, 175-179, 171-174, 280-281, 
2986.) 

Over 1,990 years ago Julius Cesar imposed tarif rates of only 3 
per cent upon the “barbarians” he conquered (Lybarger, 204), yet 
for nearly 50 years prior to 1913 the patient American people submit- 
ted to the extortions and injustice hereinabove mentioned. The aver- 
age tariff rate under our first tariff act of 1789 was 6% per cent. 
Thus Alexander Hamilton considered Gå per cent sufficient to give all 
necessary protection to our then infant industries, and he doubted the 
wisdom of the long continvance of the policy (Lybarger, 249; Pierce, 
5, 216). The highest rate in the tariff act of 1816 was 25 per cent. 
Duties were then imposed to encourage infant industries and to estab- 
lish a more diversified industrial condition in our country, were 
intended to be removed within three years, and affected a list of 
articles so brief as to be printed on a page about a foot square (Pierce, 
253-257; Lybarger, 248-258). At the beginning of the European war 
England, where there had been no so-ealled “protection” since 1849 
(Pierce, 330), certainly had industries as diversified as our own, 
although her natural resources were not comparable to ours; and, 
besides, she had the greatest tonnage in merchant ships afloat, while 
our once great merchant fleet, because of the effect of our “ pro- 
tective” tariff policy, had been driven from the seas (Pierce, 99-100, 
105-106, 108-109; Tarbell, 255, 61-62, 203). The American people 
now know how necessary ships are to the comiuct of modern warfare. 
And let it always be remembered that it is the American consumer, 
not the foreign or domestic merchant, that ultimately pays not merely 
the amount of the tariff duty but, In addition, a profit based thereon 
to each middleman through whose hands the merchandise has passed 
(Lybarger, 62, 66, 263, 270-271; Tarbell, 150, 151; Pierce, 42, 138, 
216). 

4. While it is quite true that, ander “ protective” tariff laws, a few 
men, including foreigners, thus licensed to levy tribute from the 
American people, have amassed large fortunes, gencral prosperity has 
come, never because of “ protection,” but in spite of it. 

Prosperity, in the last analysis, is derived from “mother earth,” 
though our people's energy, resourcefniness, inventive genius and 
adaptabflity to the use of improved machinery and methods, as well 
as the unrestricted commerce we enjoy among our 48 States have also 
contributed thereto. (Pierce, 215, 223, 240, 244, 204; Tariff Questions, 
40-49; Lybarger, 196-200, 206-209 ; see also Wealth of Nations, book 4, 
ch. 2, p. 354; Tariff Questions, 40-41, 43, 49, 194-195, 201, 280-281, 
284.) 

Panics and business depressions have heretofore arisen, not by reason 
of low tariff rates, but because of conditions entirely distinct therefrom 
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(Tariff History, 107-108, 121, 216-218, 287, 319-320; Lybarger, 289 
298; Pierce, 261-204, 273-274; Tarbell, 288, 289, 254). Yet a majority 
of the American people have been deceived into the fantastic belief 
that the panic of 1893 was caused by an event that took place a year 
thereafter, namely, by the passage of the tariff act of August 28, 1894 
(Lybarger, 285, 289-290 ; Tarbell, 288-240, 286 ; Tariff History, 319-320). 
The truth is that the McKinley “ protective” tariff act had then been 
in force since October 1, 1890, and that the industrial depression had 
commenced in the fall of 1890 (Lybarger, 290, 273). The worst of all 
the panics, that of 1907, came during a period when “ protectionists ” 
had been in control of the Government for upward of 10 years and 
while the Dingley protective“ tariff act of 1897 was still in force 
(Lybarger, 291). However, it should be noted at this point that the 
Federal reserve act will obviate a recurrence of a financial panic like 
that of 1907 and will make it very difficult for the special interests 
to bring about a “hand-made” panic to intimidate the mass of the 
people. 

The removal of so-called “ protection” does not stop the prosperity 
of a lawful business, but merely eliminates extortion and brings about 
a just result, e. g.: In 1878 quinine sold here for $4.75 an ounce; in 
1879 the protective“ tariff duty thereon was removed: the price of 
quinine fell to $1,23 an ounce in 1888 and to 163 cents in 1906, and 
yet the business prospers (Tarbell, 280, 98-94; see also Tariff History, 
359, 360). 

5. The contention that “ protection” raises wages and benefits the 
American laborer will never become convincing until human nature 
ceases to control the motives of men, since, whether there be high 
tariff, low tariff, or no tariff, the employer will secure the labor he 
requires as cheaply as he can. 

(Lybarger, 111-120, 189-194; Pierce, 182-219; Tarbell, 338-346; 
349-350; Tariff Questions, 31-34, 34-35; 36-377 Taussig's tariff book 
published in 1920, pp. 48-51; 140-141.) 

The reader knows that he himself does not pay more than the pre- 
valling rate of wages for a day’s work. Why should he think that 
the “protected” industries make a practice of presenting to their 
employees a part of the “spoils”? Indeed, in 1912, Theodore Roose- 
velt declared that a “ protective” tariff does not appear in the “ pay 
envelope" of the American wage earners (Lybarger, 189-190). But, 
even if such were the fact—it is not—there is no justification for com- 
pelling, by statute, the great mass of the people to contribute to a 
fund to pay the employees of the various trusts and manufacturers in 
this country. 

Wages were higher in this country than abroad before any “ pro- 
tective“ tariff was leyied here (Lybarger, 113, 114). In the early 
days that fact furnished an argument against “protection,” and it 
was not until 1840 that anyone even contended that “ protection” 
benefited labor (Tariff History, 65-66; Lybarger, 111-113). High 
tariff rates usually make high prices, but high wages are not the result 
of high prices (Tariff History, 365). Wages depend, not upon any 
protective“ tariff, but upon the operation of, the law of supply and 
demand, the energy, intelligence, and efficiency of the employee, and 
the effectiveness of the services rendered (Pierce 213, 215; Tariff 
History, 365-307; Tariff Questions, 31, 32, 84; Lybarger, 111-120). 
While the woolen and cotton goods industries were among the most 
highly “protected,” the wages paid by those industries were among 
the lowest for labor of the character of services required (Tarbell, 
342), but carpenters, brick masons, and other similar artisans, though 
not employed in any protected“ industry, have always received among 
the highest pay for their work. Besides, when measured by the labor 
cost per unit of product—that is, by the cost per ton, yard, or otber 
measure, particularly where large quantities of the same pattern are 
produced—the American labor, notwithstanding the higher rate of 
wages, is, because of its greater effectiveness, the cheapest in the 
world (see Tariff Questions, 39-41, 43, 49, 194-197, 200-201, 280-281, 
284; Lybarger, 329-381). The late Andrew Carnegie, in 1909, quoted 
the steel corporation’s latest report, showing an ayerage profit of 
$15.50 per ton, and, referring to the plant at Gary, Ind., added: “ The 
cost of producing rails at Gary won't be half as much as in England, 
notwithstanding the cheaper cost of labor abroad.” 

It should also be borne in mind that labor is but a small part of the 
cost of production. In 1900, when the Dingley “ protective” act was 
in force, 171 per cent of the cost of manufactured articles was the 
proportion paid for labor, but the average rate of protection“ 
afforded to the manufacturers was then at least 50 per cent upon the 
entire value, Thus protection“ operated to give the manufacturer 
the labor he required free of cost and to present him with a bonus of 
824 per cent besides (Pierce, 211-212). The condition of laborers in 
England steadily improved after 1849, when “protection” was 
abandoned there, while the condition of laborers in countries where 
so-called “ protection“ was in force steadily grew worse (Pierce, 218; 
Lybarger, 114, 329). Moreover, in normal times wages in England 
are higher than those in any “protectionist” country in Europe 
(Lybarger, 329-340). 

G. While our farmers, in common with other consumers, have been, 
and will again be, systematically plundered by the operation of so-called 


“ protection,” high tariff rates upon farm products are not beneficial, 
but positively detrimental to the interests of farmers, excepting wool 
and sugar growers, and the duties on farm products have been included 
in “protective” tariff acts merely to deceive the farmers and to 
capture votes. 

(Pierce, 228-229, 280-237, 240, 242; Tariff Questions, 80-49; Tar- 
bell, 196, 197, 201, 202, 203, 204; Lybarger, 104-110, 88, 89, 96, 
100-102.) 

Our farmers, except the sugar planters and woolgrowers (Pierce, 
225; Tariff Questions, 97-99), have a comparative advantage in practi- 
cally everything they raise, produce more than enough to supply the 
home market at a cost lower than other countries, and must export 
a large yearly surplus for sale abroad, and, in the nature of things, 
tariff or no tariff, the prices of their products could not be affected 
by foreign competition (see also The Tariff and the Farmer, by J. G. 
Carlisle, published in the Forum, January, 1890, vol. 8, pp. 475-488). 

In the American Farm Bureau Federation Weekly News Letter of 
January 11, 1923, published in the CONORESSIONAL REcorp of March 
15, 1923, at page 5828, the annual net loss to American agriculture by 
reason of the operation of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act is estimated 
at $300,000,000, without adding anything at all for the“ pyramiding ” 


of duties between the producer or importer and the final consumer. 


Yet we all know that each middleman exacts his percentage of profit 
based upon what he pays for the merchandise itself and because of the 
tariff as well. Thus, clearly, the loss is even greater than the esti- 
mate. Obviously, the remedy is to eliminate from the Federal statutes 
so-called “ protection,” to the end that the farmer (1) may, like other 
consumers, procure what he requires at a fair price without artificial 
enhancement, and (2) may, like other producers, bave wider foreign 
markete for his products under a condition permitting American credits 
to pay therefor continually to arise in foreign countries from the pro- 
ceeds of imports into this country from abroad. 

VII. So-called “protection” is fundamentally dishonest and even 
destructive of the moral fiber of the Nation; for any process by which 
property is taken or permitted to be taken without consideration from 
one individual for the benefit of another is contrary to equity and good 
conscience, 

(Pierce, 63-65, 118, 120, 124-132, 135, 188, 285-240; Tarbell, 
829-330, 356, 357; Lybarger, 42-44, 64-67.) 

Besides, “ protection does not create any wealth, It accomplishes 
the distribution of wealth by taking it from the masses and placing it 
into the hands of a few (Lybarger, 70-74, 200); and it ought to be 
self-evident to us all that a people may not “ be enriched by their own 
taxation,” particularly when that taxation is not for the public benefit 
but for the enrichment of a few private individuals, including foreign 
investors. (Lybarger, 64-67; Pierce, 138. 217.) 

VIII. So-called “ protection” results in an irreparable yearly na- 
tional loss to our country. 

(Lybarger, 195-200; see also the authorities cited under subdivision 
I hereof.) 

Bearing in mind that some localities and conditions are better 
adapted than others to the production of certain articles of commerce, 
let us answer the question as te whether we should, if we could, build 
a tariff wall around our county in order that there might be estab- 
lished in the county an industry lucrative to its owners alone for the 
cultivation (in hothouses) and the canning of pineapples, and thus 
impose upon all residing in the county, and upon no others, the neces- 
sity of paying from 50 per cent to 150 per cent more than we should 
otherwise have to pay for pineapples, while the people residing in 
adjoining counties could purchase the same product at a price reduced 
by the amount of the tariff rate imposed, 

Would it not be more reasonable to permit the capital and the labor 
that would be required in the pineapple industry to engage in the 
production of something that would require less capital and less labor 
to create an article of equal or greater value in the markets of the 
world and then to purchase pineapples at the lower price paid else- 
where? (See Wealth of Nations, Routledge Ed., p. 346; Pierce, 202, 
203.) 

For over 70 years England imposed import duties for revenue only 
upon such articles as tea and coffee and received freely the products 
of the cheapest labor of India, the Orient, and the rest of the world. 
Yet England grew in financial strength, and its industries prospered, 
notwithstanding the far higher rate of wages paid there. (See Taus- 
sig’s Tariff Book of 1920, p. 51.) 

As far back as July 2, 1820, Daniel Webster warned us that protec- 
tion was “a policy that could not be followed without great national 
injury.” (Pierce, 257; Lybarger, 252.) 

Theodore Roosevelt declared in his Life of Thomas H. Benton: 

“Political economists bave pretty generally agreed that protec- 
tion is vicious in theory and harmful in practice.” 

(See American Statesmen, Standard Library Edition, Vol. XXII, 
p. 60.) 

If there be any industries in this country that are now unable to 
compete upon equal terms with similar industries in other countries, 
without requiring the American people to submit to the injustice that 
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necessarily results from so-called “ protection,” that fact establishes 
that some other country has a comparative advantage over ours in 
those industries, either because of climatic conditions or for some ether 
reason, and that it would be far better ta divert the capital and tha 
labor thus employed here at a disadvantage to the conduct of one of 
our many industries in which our country excels all others (see ‘ Tariff 
Questions,” 30-49). The truth is, however, that few, if any, indus- 
tries in this country are now really dependent upon “ protection” in 
order to be prosperous. (‘Tariff Histery,” 359.) Protection“ serves 
merely to permit the special interests to control the home market and 
thus to plunder the home folk. 

EX. Though hitherto a debtor nation and ene with an inconsequen- 
tial mercantile marine, our country has, as between it and any other 
country, emerged from the war a ereditor nation, with a large ton- 
nage in merchant ships, and thus since the war foreign commerce 18 
of far greater importance ta the producers (as well as to the con- 
sumers) of our country than ever before, for those ships must be kept 
busy in order to yield a return on the vast amount ef capital invested 
and te furnish employment to our stalwart men who during the war 
have been employed in shipping enterprises, and our industries must 
find eutlets for their products in the markets of the world. 

(See Pierce, 100-116, 181; Tarbell, 61-62, 203, 255; Lybarger, 120- 
124, 125-125; “Tariff History,“ 22.) 

International trade amounts but to the exchange of commodities. 
Money is merely a medtum of exvhange. Ft is met possible for us to 
export onr products for an indefinite period without also importing 
commodities from other countries. The rate of exchange would render 
such one-sided intercourse unprofitable and would cause our exports 
to cease by diverting the business to other countries between which the 
rate of exchange would be more favorable. 

While “protection” has not completely cut off international trade 
from our country, the damage to our ecommeree wrought by the policy 
of protection merely varies in degree and not in principle. The 
fact that im future large yearly interest payments and freight chorges 
will aeerue in favor ef our country but emphasizes the necessity of 
Importing in order that we may export. As between individuals, so 
as between nations, trade breeds trade and friendship. Exports and 
imports, under normal conditions, inerease or diminish at the same 
time. Consequently, if by high “protective” tariff rates, we legislate 
to prevent foreign countries from selting to us, we at the same time 
hamper the exporting of our products to them; and, besides, by such 
legisintiom we invite similar legislation an their part te prevent the 
sale of eur commodities In their markets. Plainly, such a course re- 
sults in a national loss ef enormous proportions, not only because our 
ships thus stand idle and unproductive, but also beeanse foreign mar- 
kets for our products are thus cut off. Prior to the Nurepean war we 
exported only about & per cent of our annual production and our im- 
ports were in an even smaller proportion to owr total annual consump- 
tion (Lybarger, 121), the difference being made wp by the amount of 
interest, dividends, rents, and freight charges we were then paying to 
foreigners (see Lybarger, 137-138). Besides, high tariff rates re- 
strieting commerce between nations nourish animesity, which often 
results im war (Pierce, 134), 

Tie fact that, motwithstanding the higher wages pald in this 
country, the products of our facteries are, under normal conditions, 
sold im every quarter of the globe demonstrates that, upon equal terms, 
we can and de successfully eempete with foreign countries in the mar- 
kets of the world (Pierce, 233-234; Lybarger, 120-125; “ Tariff Ques: 
tions,” 86-37, 39, 194-198, 200-201; Tarbell, 92-94 ; 104-105; “Tariff 
History, 359). 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Manifestly, it is unfair to the people to limit a diseussion of publie 
questions to the short period that measures the duration of a presi- 
dential campaign. Cemparatively few attend political meetings held 
by a party other than their own; and, during the 1916 campaign, it was 
found that men, ordinarily intelligent, though under an entire misappre- 
hension as to the effect of the “protective” tariff system they con- 
templated voting to uphold, would listen te nothing and investigate 
nothing that was inconsistent with their blind partisan prejudices. 
Our campaign is founded upon an appeal, not to the prejudices, but to 
the intelligence and sense of justice of the voters. The theory of the 
campaign is so to arouse the interest of the people that they at once 
will look into the tariff question and, without haste, decide it for them- 
selyes. The public’s sole protection against protection“ is the 
power of its combined votes. For the blessings of freedom we owe to 
our Government more than we can ever repay. But our form of 
Government can not endure if, as has too often, been the case, the vast 
majority of the American people supinely permit all the thinking to be 
done by a selfish few. Before November, 1924, let no one be able to 
make the humiliating admission that he or she intends to yote with 
any given party, irrespectively of the principle involved, merely because 
his or her father did so or because such, in his or her opinion, tends 
toward his or her own selfish, social, financial, or political advance- 
ment, 


The fact that enormous sums of money must be raised to meet the 
expense of the war makes it imperative at this time to demonstrate to 
the American peeple that the raising of revenue by high tariff rates is 
the most iniquitous method of taxation that has yet been devised. The 
responsibility upon each of us in the premises is measured by the in- 
fluence, which, by a determined effort, it is possible for him to exert 
upon the inteligence and sense of justice of his friends, acquaintances, 
and others of whatever party toward inducing them to investigate and 
to understand what so-calied protection,“ in actual practice, really 
means è 

The temptation is now very great to resort to indirect taxation in 
order to raise the revenue required. It was the expense due to the 
Civil War that was the primary circumstance and excuse that enabled 
the selfish interests (including some foreign capitalists) to fasten upon 
eur country the incubus of “protection” with which the American 
people were burdened for about 50 years prior ta 1913 (“ Tarif His: 
tory,” 193, 228; Lybarger, 248, 261-262; Pierce, 44, 216, 217; Tarbell, 
26-27, 30, 172). It should also be noted that after his election Presi- 
dent Lincoln declared that he had hy no means a thoroughly matured 
judgment upon the tariff question and that the tariff acts passed 
during the Civil War were for revenue only” (Tarbell, 19, 20, 26; 
Lybarger, 261) and were enacted to preserve the ante bellum state of 
international competition, since usually an internal revenue tax had 
first been levied on domestic products (Tarbell, 30; Lybarger, 261). 
Both internal and external taxes were then, understood to be temporary. 
The difficulty arese after the Civil War when the selfish interests pro- 
cured the reduction or removal of internal revenue taxes and the 
gradual increase of tariff duties on foreign products (Lybarger, 261, 
262). 

Let each advocate of just government undertake for himself to 
spread the knowledge” by attempting to induce citizens of all parties 
to read this pamphlet and to make @ study of the tariff issue and of 
other public questions. No embarrassment need be felt in approaching 
any voter upon this subject; for, though deceived into the belief that 
so-called protection is a necessary evil, essential, and not harmful 
to our national welfare and that it 1s beneficial to American labor, 
our adversaries, with the exception af a selfish few (some of whem 
may not baye- been conscious of a selfish motive), are as patriotic as 
ourselves, and desire as earnestly to render justice to the mass of 
the American people, 

Jons M. HARRINGTON, 

Dated, Fnxkrokr, N. Y., October, 1923, 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The morning business js 
closed. 5 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bin 6820, the naval appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, P am wondering if we 
could not take that up a little later and have a few minutes 
on the calendar first. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Maine 
will yield to me 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Last night, just before we adjourned, I 
stated—in fact, the Senate took an adjournment because I 
called attention to the matter—that I wanted to get up a bill 
from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, House bill 
7111. It was my idea then that there would be no opposition 
to the bill and that there would be no difficulty in passing it 
during the morning hour. I find this morning quite a number 
of Senators who are opposed to the bill, at least at the present 
time, and I have reached the conclusion that it would be an 
impossibility to pass the bil! during the morning hour. These 
Senators telf me that if they look into it a little further they 
may not object to it. While the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry had no hearings on this bill, they were unanimous 
fn reporting the bill to the Senate. 

Personally, while I do not think the bill is of very great 
importance, I believe that it has considerable importance and 
ought to pass; but under the circumstances I feel constrained 
not to make an attempt to get It up this morning, because I 
am practically assured that I could not get it through during 
the morning hour, and I am hopeful that those Senators who 
are opposed to it and have signified their opposition may 
change their minds upon an examination of it. 

Mr’ OVERMAN. May I inquire what the bill is? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a bill to promote American agriculture 
by making more extensively available and by expanding the 
service now rendered by the Department of Agriculture in 
gathering and disseminating information regarding agricul- 
tural production, competition, and demand In foreign countries 
in promoting the sale of farm products abroad, and in other 
ways. 
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I have made up my mind, therefore, that I shall not move to 
take up the bill this morning. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator is not 
going to move to take up the bill, because it will take some 
time to dispose of it. We have gathered about all the sta- 
tistics and all that sort of data that we need until we adopt 
a policy in this country which will enable us to enjoy the 
foreign. markets rather than to know what they are; and I 
shall want to have something to say about the bill when it 
comes up. 

Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS, While this question is up I should like to 
ask the indulgence of the Senate for just a moment to make a 
statement with regard to the bills that have been reported by 
the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for zust a moment? I beg the Senator from Maine, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, not to ask for the con- 
sideration of the naval bill during the limited time this morn- 
ing. The Senator knows that I am a member of that commit- 
tee, I have been so busy on other committees that I have 
not had time to examine the bill. I am not a member of the 
Appropriations Committee reporting this bill, and I will say 
te the Senator that if he insists upon taking it up this morn- 
ing he will not make any headway. I ask, therefore, that he 
let it go over until to-morrow. Then I will join with him in 
asking for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the unfinished business is the 
tax reduction bill, and I understand that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Soor] is going ahead with that measure at 2 
o’clock. The naval appropriation bill has been on the Senate 
Calendar for at least two weeks, and I have been trying to get 
consideration for it, because ft is necessary to get the appro- 
priation bills out of the way. The Army appropriation bill ts 
waiting for us now, and two or three other appropriation bills 
are ready. Unless we do some work on these appropriation 
bills we can not make any progress at all, and they must all 
go through before the end of the session. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand that very well. I 
know the procedure that ought to be adopted. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. KING. I am trespassing on the time of the Senator 
from Virginia, 

Mr. WARREN, I wish very much to get the naval appro- 
priation bill started. We are completely overslaughed. It 
there is anything that the Senator wishes to have passed over, 
I presume the chatrman of the Naval Affairs Committee will 
allow it to go until later on. 

Mr. HATH. ‘Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. We would Ike to get as far as we can with 
the bill before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. HALE. Will not the Senator from Utah de sxtisfied 
with Jetting ‘us go ahead and make what progress we can, and, 
if there is anything he objects to, put it over until some future 
day? 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to hear the Senator from Ne- 
braska, and I beg the Senator’s pardon for having taken him 
trem the floor. . 

Mr. SWANSON: Mr. President, I believe I have yielded to 
the Senators. N 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
is entitled te the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. I simply wish to ask the Senator from 
Maine to yield to me for the consideration of a bill that has 
passed the House and that ought to pass the Senate very soon 
if it is going to be available this year. It is a bill loaning to 
William and Mary College, one of the oldest colleges in the 
United States, two cannon that were captured at Yorktown. 
The bill has passed the House unanimously, the committee of 
the Senate has recommended its passage, and we should like to 
get the cannon there in time for the commencement exercises 
this year, which will be held before very long. Consequently, I 
should like to have the bill passed at this time. It is Order of 
Business No. 878. If there is the slightest debate or objection to 


it, I will withdraw it. 
Senator will withdraw the bill in that 


Mr. HALE. The 
event? 

Mr. SWANSON. If there is the slightest objection to it. 
There is no objection to it. It simply loans to the college two 
cannon that were surrendered at Yorktown. ‘They are of no 
use, and are now at Fort Monroe, and Williamsburg is the 
place for people to see them. 


Mr. HALE. If that is done, I must take the position now 
that I can not allow the same thing to be done with other bills. 
We must have some action on the appropriation bills. I yield 
to the Senator. ; 

Mr. SWANSON, I ask unanimous consent 

The P ENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine 
withdraw his motion? 
veer HALE, No, indeed. I simply yield to the Senator from 


irginia. í 
Mr. SWANSON. The Senator lays aside his motion tem- 
porarily. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 1831 be 
considered at this time. 

Mr. HALE. I move first, Mr. President, that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 6820. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the mo- 
tion -of the Senator: from Maine. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
the motion debatable? | 
ie PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not debatable at this | 

ur. i 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator can speak on the bill. | 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not bear the Ohair's reply. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator | 
from Maine to take up the naval appropriation bill is not de- 
batable at this time. The question ts on the motion of the | 
Senator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committes 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6820) mak- 
ing appropriations fer the Navy Department and the naval | 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Apprepriations with amendments. | 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, Mr. President, I ask the Senator to | 
yield to me a minute. 

Mr. HALE, I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 


LOAN OF CANNON TO WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of House bill 1831, Order of Business 378 If there is 
the slightest objection to it, I will withdraw it. It simply loans 
to William and Mary College two cannon captured at York- 
town. The commencement exercises will be held there soon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re» 
quest of the Senator from Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded te consider the bill (H. R. 1831) to loan to the 
College of William and Mary, in Virginia, two of the cannon 
surrendered by the British at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 
which was read, as follows: t 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
directed to loan to the College of Wifliam and Mary, in Virginia, two 
of the cannon surrendered by the British at Yorktown on October 19, 
1781, which are now at Old Point Comfort, Va., the same to be held by 
said college #abject to the right of the Congress at any time te amend 
or repeal this act: Provided, That the War Department shall not #rcur 
any expense because of the Joan of the caneon autbhorhed herein. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suppose that bill is debatabte, 
at least. 

Mr. SWANSON. Only for five minutes, 

Mr. NORRIS. The bill does not come up under the call of 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill fs debatable at any 
length. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I hope the Senator will not try to get 
me off the floor if I talk more than a minute. 

Mr. President, I undertook a while ago to make just a brief 
statement about some of these bills that haye been reported 
from the Agricultural Committee. I think I ought to make that 
statement, as there are so many inquiries being made in regard 
to them. 

The Agricultural Committee have had under consideration 
a great number of bills more or less directly or indirectly 
affecting agricuitute, They had before them two bills of gen- 
eral scope. One is known as the McNary-Haugen bill, and 
the other is a bill introduced by me. Upon these bills we had 
very extensive hearings, The committee finally reported the 
so-called McNary-Haugen bill with various amendments, and 
a minority report was made. While it was not at all antago- 
nistie to the other bill, it showed a preference on the part of 
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the minority of the committee for the other bill, Senate bill 
1642, ordinarily known as the Norris-Sinclair bill. 

The difference in opinion in the committee arose not from 
any opposition, except on the part of a very small minority 
of the committee, to either of the bills, but the committee upon 
a roll-call yote decided by a very substantial majority that 
they preferred the MeNary-Haugen bill, and it was reported. 
Afterwards those behind that bill agreed upon quite a series 
of amendments, and they were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry went into session and considered those amend- 
ments, and recommended various amendments to the Senate. 

To shorten what might be otherwise a complex situation, the 
committee authorized the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
to introduce a new bill, which was the old bill before reported 
with the committee amendments, and that bill was introduced 
and then was reported from the committee without amendment, 
and is now Senate bill 2012, so that that bill is the amended 
MeNary-Haugen bill. 

After that bill was reported it was discovered that there 
was a technical point involved that probably made it impossi- 
ble for the Senate to consider that bill until the House had 
first acted on it, because it contains, and to carry out the idea 
of the bill it must contain, some revenue provisions; and under 
the clause of the Constitution which provides that the House 
must first pass such bills it was thought by those favoring 
the bill that it would be subject to a point of order if we 
undertook to take it up here before the House bill came over. 
So those in favor of the bill decided to wait until the House 
had acted. 

Mr. President, I have acquiesced in that because I am not 
opposed to the bill, although I prefer the other one; but it 
has seemed that we have waited almost long enough, and I 
wanted to state to the Senate that if the House does not act 
within a reasonable time after the revenue bill is disposed of 
I intend to move to take up my bill, which, I ought to add, 
was afterwards authorized by the Agricultural Committee to 
be reported to the Senate, and I shall probably make the report 
some time to-day. I have been so busy that I have not been 
able to make a report, although I was authorized to make it 
a week or 10 days ago. 

I wanted to make this statement. It seemed to me that 
there was great opposition to both these bills, a very decided 
disagreement as to the merits of both of them: The Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry has rather favored them both, but 
a majority preferred the MeNary-Haugen bill, as I have out- 
lined. But as one who favors the other bill, I do not believe 
that we are called upon to wait very much longer before we 
take a step that will let the Senate at least pass on the merits 
of this bill and see whether it should be enacted into law. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield to 
the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator from Nebraska 
Me oy that he will shortly move to take up the Norris-Sinclair 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not do it, at least, until after the reye- 
nue bill is out of the way, and I will say to the Senator that if 
at that time there is an indication that the other bill can be 
brought before the Senate, I will not get in the way of that, 
because a majority of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry have indicated they prefer that bill, and I feel bound 
to have the McNary-Haugen bill taken up if an opportunity is 
afforded to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. Without expressing at this time my preference 
between the two bills, I sincerely hope that if there is any way 
the Senator can push this matter, so that there will be some- 
thing before the Senate upon this subject, he will not feel a 
delicacy about doing so. If we are going to legislate upon this 
subject at all, it is long past the time when we should have 
done so. It is apparent that the other bill is not going to be 
considered here very soon, from what I can see, and there 
ought to be some means adopted by which to push the subject 
matter of agricultural relief before the Senate. The situation 
demands it, We haye only about 40 days yet in which to do 
business, and to me there is every indication there is not going 
to be anything done at all with reference to agricultural relief. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with what the Senator from Idaho 
has said. I would have done this long ago; in fact, if I had 
had my way about it, my bill would have been reported more 
than six weeks ago, and we would have had an opportunity to 
pass on it. When the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
took the action it did take, of course I felt in honor bound to 
let the matter proceed as it had been outlined by that com- 
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mittee. I would not attempt to interfere with that procedure, 
if we can ever reach a time when that procedure can be started; 
but I have about reached the conclusion, like the Senator from 
Idaho, that if we are ever to do anything, we will have to take 
some action here rather than to wait an indefinite length of 
time for the House to act on the other bill. So unless it looks 
as though we might be able to follow out the plan outlined by 
the committee, which I feel bound to follow if it can be done, 
Iam going to move to take up my bill, to which there caif be no 
technical objection, after the revenue bill is disposed of. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
progress the committee is making toward reporting out a bill 
I introduced, the Alien Property Custodian bill? > 

Mr. NORRIS. In answer to the Senator from South Car 
lina let me say that the committee had hearings upon the bill 
to which he refers. It is a very important bill, and I think the 
committee were unanimously in favor of reporting it; but we 
agreed, likewise unanimously, that it needed some amendment. 
A subcommittee was appointed a week ago to consult with 
some of the officials in one or two of the departments with 
reference to some of those amendments, and they have not yet 
reported to the full committee. I have been expecting a report 
every day. My own judgment is that the bill will be reported, 
and I will not try to outline the bill now, but it is an im- 
portant bill. 

Mr. DIAL. I think it would afford great relief to agri- 
culture, and it ought to be passed quickly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it will be a help, although it is a 
temporary measure only, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to concur in the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], except 
in the suggestion that we have only 40 days to do this work. I 
know what he means by that, but I do not believe the Con- 
gress should finally adjourn until it has attempted, at least, to 
take care of the agricultural situation, and has either done it 
or shown that it can not do it; and we have more than 40 
days to do that. 

I have here a copy of a letter from a constituent of mine 
whom I know personally, and whom I know to be a very 
careful, conservative man, and that adds weight to the state- 
ments he makes in this letter. This is a copy of a letter sent 
to Congressman HII. from our State. I ask that it may be 
printed in the Recorp, and I request that Senators read it, if 
they have time, because it shows the conditions in eastern 
Washington. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Washington? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

7 APRIL 12, 1924. 
Hon, Sau B. HILL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: I have been reading numerous articles on the farming 
situation and have just finished one which occupied seven pages in 
the Saturday Evening Post, in which the writer assigns every resson 
in the category for the existing troubles and finally ends by acknowl- 
edging that he doesn't know what to do about it. 

All this senseless drivel is helping to put the finishing touches to 
a situation that is now so bad that the future has no terrors. Most 
of the articles berate the farmer for his past shortcomings. They say 
he went crazy over the price of land. Many sections did. He spread 
out too far in the wheat game. He did, and at the earnest request 
of his Government, 

He bought automobiles when he couldn't afford them. So did you 
and I. He was too extravagant in all his expenditures when he should 
have been saving. So was all the rest of the world. 

He has been guilty of all kinds of sins, of both omission and com- 
mission, and he knows it better than any of the magazine writers; 
but that does not change the fact that, as a class, he is facing ruin 
to-day, and the only thing that will save him is to find some way of 
making a fair profit on what he has to sell, and that at once. While 
Nero fiddled Rome burned, and while Congress is wrangling over its 
political scandals the farming sections are being depopulated. Most 
of the writers locate the worst of the agricultural troubles in the 
Dakotas and Montana, If they are in worse shape than eastern 
Washington, may God pity them. 

As I wrote you before, fully one-half of the ranches in this county 
are abandoned, and most of the others are mortgaged for more than 
they will sell for to-day and will very shortly share the fate of the 
others, These mortgage debts were not all incurred at once but have 
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been added to for the past six years to cover continuing losses, until 
to-day the limit is reached and passed. 

New loans will not help them, as they can not pay operating 
expenses, let alone interest and taxes, and the result is that every few 
days we hear of another farmer who has thrown up the game and 
gone out looking for work. No more money is coming in from out- 
side banks to finance operating expenses. Each year has put the bor- 
rowers deeper into the hole, and the banks have been forced to quit 
and are cleaning up and taking their losses. 

Let me quote two or three of the many instances, with all of which 
you may be familiar: 

Barney Burke had three quarters (480 acres) all summer fallowed 
and ready for seeding. A Spokane bank—you know the name—which 
had become the owner of his paper through the defunct ‘Mansfield 
Bank, had been financing his operating expenses for three years. 
When Barney asked them for the advancements for his spring work 
he was informed that they were through; that each year made their 
losses greater; that they could see no help in the immediate future; 
and they were going to clesn up and take their loss now. Barney 
replied, “So am I; come out and get your stuff.“ and he was for- 
tunate enough to get a job working on the road to support his 10 
children. 

Dell Lytle, as you know, a few years ago bought the Carroll land 
for $13,500, on which he paid down $7,500 cash and assumed a 
mortgage fer $6,000. Last week he threw ft up and walked out. 

Six years ago he was considered worth $60,000. You know that he 
is a hard headed, careful farmer, has never been extravagant, and has 
never speculated, except in buying this land, but the whirlpool has 
sucked him down, as it is getting all the rest that are left. 

One more example fs Clyde Gallaher, whom I have always con- 
sidered one of the best and most conservative farmers in this county. 
He never spends a nickel foolishly, has a good head, and is a working 
fool. Case knocked off a let of his back interest and gare him every 
show imaginable to stay on the land. 

He diversifles as much as any man can in this dry-land farming; 
keeps several cows and selis cream; keeps a bunch of good chickens ; 
raises his own pork; has a wife that works her head off to help him; 
has two boys big enough to run plows and help about the place. He 
told me all this last summer and said he was going to make it if 
humanly possible. 

Relieving in his ability to make good, the mortgagee financed him 
last summer; advanced only the minimum amount necessary to carry 
on the work; received and sold every bushel of grain raised on the 
place, which averaged about 24 bushels per acre, and on the final 
accounting Clyde lacked $800 of returning the money that had been 
advanced for expenses. 

His experience settles it with me. If Clyde Gallaher can not make 
it, we are through in this section. And what does this mean? Simply 
that the county will be depopulated and that soon. The towns are 
going with the country; the merchants are either broke or living on 
their own fat, and the end is in sight. Out here we understand that 
the President and Secretary Hoover are against the McNary-Haugen 
bit on the ground that it is economically unsound. They may be 
right, but it seems to us that any legislation that will avert the 
catastrophe confronting the farmers will be justified. We vote mil- 
lions to the suffering Germans and keep a steady stream of money 
going to the Armenians, who have been yelling for and getting help 
from us for 50 years, but we can not help our own Sesh and blood 
because it is uneconomic, To hell with such theories, 

It we wait until overproduction has been changed into a famine, 
the farmers will be gone, the agricultural sections depopulated, and 
the industrial sections up against it for food. Even if all the con- 
tentions against it are right, which they are not, this country can 
afford to gamble the paltry amount Involved where the winnings will 
be so enormous. 

We can not stand any more theories or arguments, 
action at once. 

Congress did not hestitate in tinkering with economic Jaws when 
they got the farmers into the hole on raising more wheat and then de- 
| lating them into bankruptcy. 

Now, let them do enough more tinkering to get them out of the 
hole and on a par with the rest of the workers of the country. Isn't 
there some way of forcing Cangress to act? 

This letter may do no good, but I send it that you may know of 
the discouraged and desperate feeling that exists all through this 
section. 

I know you are doing everything in your power in our behalf, and 
|I want you te know that it is appreciated by all of our farmers, 
lana especialy by your humble bina Bow 


We must bave 


M. B. Howz, 
Waterville, Wash. 


Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from New York? 


Mr. NORRIS. Let me just make another brief statement 
and I will yield the floor, unless the Senator wants to ask me 
a question. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to join in the appeal of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho that no feeling of modesty on the part of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry will 
prevent him from bringing out his own excellent bill. I am 
sure that on this side we are very anxious to have a chance 
at the earliest possible moment to show our friendliness to 
any workable plan for farm relief. So I appeal to the Senator 
to bring the bills before us as soon as possible in order that 
we may assist in their passage. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the -Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not just now. Let me make a statement 
in answer to the Senator from New York. 

I think I ought to say in behalf of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry that in all my experience in publie life 
I have never known of a committee spending as much time 
and working as industriously on various agricultural proposi- 
tions that have been presented to the committee as has the 
present standing Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Some 
of us bad been deyoting a great deal of time before to this 
question. We were presented with what I think was a prob- 
lem more difficult than the Members of the Senate appreciate 
or understood, more difficult than the people of the country 
understood. It has been discouraging in a great many re- 
spects, and yet in all the deliberations of the committee there 
has never once been anything to indicate that any member of 
the committee who was present—and all the members were 
not always able to be present—was moved by any other idea 
than to do something to improve the condition of agriculture. 

The committee are divided. As a matter of fact, the farmers 
ef the country are likewise divided. We realize that the Sen- 
ate is divided. It has been impossible to get the farmers of 
the country or the Committee on Agriculture behind any one 
proposition, and we have been in session, not on the two bills 
I have mentioned alone but on agricultural bills in general 
practically every day since the beginning of this session. 
Every day from 10 o’clock until.12 we have either been in 
executive session discussing some of these bills or listening 
to representatives of various kinds of organizations, mostly 
agricultural, from all sections of the United States, and we 
now find ourselves divided to a great extent. 

I have a firm belief, of course, in the bill I introduced, and 
which the committee has authorized me to report; but I realize 
that many Members of this body are going to oppose it very: 
bitterly and yery conscientiously. So I want the Senate and 
would like to have the country understand the real situation. 

Personally I bave felt handicapped because of the action 
of the committee, taken in the very best of faith, and have felt 
that I should not move to take this bill up; but I think I 
have waited about as long as E could be expected to wait for 
the other bill to be gotten in such shape that it could be taken 
up without running counter to a provision of the Constitution 
of the United States 

I now yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I want to say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that I am very glad he made his statement this 
morning. We who come from States that are largely or 
wholly agricultural have had considerable criticism directed 
toward us because we have from time to time yielded and 
given preference to legislation not related to agriculture. We 
have been criticized, and the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has been criticized, because no legislation for the 
relief of agriculture has been reported by the committee 
But we have waited tiently, because we have had faith 
and confidence in the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and Its chairman, We have realized to some extent the con- 
troversy that has been going on in the committee. But sooner 
or later that controversy must come to an end. The country 
feels that the question of agricultural relief is paramount, 
and that the Senate must act upon it before final adjourn- 
ment. So I am sure I speak for a large share of the country 
when I say that the Senator's remarks this morning were 
very timely. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Since this matter must come before the 
Senate anyhow, and since the committee has discussed the 
matter at such length, may I venture to suggest that it might 
be well to bring it before the Senate in order that any differ- 
ence which may exist may be ironed out. I realize with the 
Senator that undoubtedly very bitter differences ef opinion. 
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may be found in the Senate, but there must be found some way 
of solving this problem, and I want the Senator to know that 
from our standpoint over here we are anxious indeed to do 
everything we can to facilitate the formulation of some sensible 
plan for farm relief. So I feel like urging the chairman of 
the committee to bring the matter before the Senate at the 
earliest possible moment in order that it may be taken care of. 

Mr. NORRIS. Following the action of the majority of the 
committee, it was my intention, when the McNary-Haugen bill 
was brought. before the Senate, to offer the other bill as a sub- 
stitute, so that they would both be before the Senate, and the 
Senate could act in any way it saw fit. If it had not been for 
the fact I have mentioned, this matter would have been dis- 
posed of long ago, because at the time it was reported I do not 
think it occurred to any member of the committee that a tech- 
nical objection would lie in the’ Senate against the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

I have my doubts now, as a matter of parliamentary law, 
whether any such objection is good; but the Senator from Ore- 
gon, who reported the bill, and parliamentarians of the Senate 
who have looked into the matter feel, I am informed, that a 
point of order made on the floor of the Senate would be good 
against it on account of the constitutional limitation of the 
Senate as to originating revenue legislation. That is the rea- 
son why this delay has occurred. The McNary-Haugen bill 
has been on the calendar a long, long time. 

If we had been able to take it up, I would have immediately 
offered the other bill as a substitute, and they would both have 
been before the Senate. With that condition before us, know- 
ing that the same bill was pending in the Committee on Agri- 
culture in the House, those who favored the legislation, since 
it had to pass both Houses anyway, thought we would let the 
House act first. I am not complaining because the committee 
felt that way, because, as I said, the committee were acting in 
entire good faith; but the delay has come about from the rea- 
son I haye stated. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I am in sympathy with the attitude of the 
chairman of the committee, and agree with all he has said. 
There is one ray of hope I may extend to him this morning, 
namely, that the House Committee on Agriculture haye re- 
ported the McNary-Haugen bill to-day—— 

Mr. NORRIS. When did they report it? 

Mr. McNARY. This morning, at 12 o’clock; and next week 
they will take it up for consideration, and when it comes over 
here probably the two bills will be before us, no doubt, so that 
the Senate can indicate its preference. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word 
in regard to the attitude of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Nonris], chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. The farmers of the Northwest are very anxious, in- 
deed, for some legislation looking to the relief of the situa- 
tion out there. They feel and expect that Congress should 
do something toward helping to put the farmers on their 
feet and to help farming to get upon a paying basis, They 
bave been waiting anxiously for a long time. The President 
in his message recommended that something should be done 
for the benefit of agriculture. 

Our farmers feel that a great deal of time has been wasted 
and that the subject is of sufficient importance to have justi- 
fied action upon it long before this. Seeding time is at hand 
and the farmers are discouraged because with present prices 
they can not get the cost of production and anything for their 
work which they are starting at the present time. They do 
not know what to do. They are going broke by the hundreds 
and hundreds throughout the Northwest. Banking and busi- 
yess institutions are going broke also. They feel that the 
Congress should and must do something to help them, and 


they are anxiously and patiently waiting for some action to 


be taken here. 

I am very glad the Senator from Nebraska has made the 
statement which he did and I trust that action will be taken 
in the very near future looking to some relief of the agricul- 
tural situation. 

LOAN OF CANNON TO WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1831) to loan to the College of 
William and Mary in Virginia two of the cannon surrendered 
by the British at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senate will now pro- 
ceed with the naval appropriation bill, House bill 6820. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6820) making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments, 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up a resolution to which I think there will be no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to call up a resolution. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HALE. I have announced already that I could not 
yield to my other requests if we are going to get any action on 
the naval appropriation bill. I hope the Senator will not insist. 

Mr. DIAL. Very well. I withdraw the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina withdraws his request. 

Mr. DIAL. I understand that the naval appropriation bill 
is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we are making appropriations 
here from day to day increasing the expenses of the people. 
Therefore it might not be out of place to consider where we 
expect to realize the funds with which to meet the obligation. 
which we are creating. ; 

I read a day or two ago in the Washington Post a very en- 
couraging statement from the Belgian Government about the 
debt of that Government due to the United States. I ask 
to have inserted in the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an interview with the Premier of Belgium upon that 
subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The article referred to is as follows: 


BELGIUM DECIDES TO FUND ITS WAR DEBT TO AMERICA—INTRODUCTION 
OF BILL FOLLOWS LONG CONVERSATION AT LUNCHEON BETWEEN PRE- 
MIER TEUNIS AND GEN. CHARLES G. DAWES 


Brussets, April 10 (by A. P.).—The funding of Belgium’s foreign 
debt, especially that portion particularly concerning the United States, 
was virtually decidéd upon in the course of a conversation to-day be- 
tween Charles G. Dawes, Premier Theunis, and Minister of Economics 
Van de Vyvere. 

Emile Francqui, who is regarded as the sponsor of the measure 
and was one of the fellow members of General Dawes on the experts’ 
committee, was ill with grip and was unable to attend the luncheon 
at which the proposal was discussed, but kept in constant communica- 
tion by telephone. 

Premier Theunis told General Dawes the Belgian Government was 
grateful to the United States for its decision of 1919, which postponed 
the capital and interest reimbursement of Belgium's debt to the 
Washington Government. 

“The great American Republic,” said the Premier, “ gave us 
eyidence of its precious friendship, but Belgium will pay her 
debts, never fear. 

“You must first give us time to reorganize our finances and 
put our house in order, so that our francs in the exchange market 
will be in such a position that we will not be considered a ‘poor 
country cousin.’ At last, through your great report, we are 
beginning to see clear through the reparation problem, We have 
given our word and Belgium keeps her word either in war or in 
peace. 

“We have no doubt,” continued the Premier, that when nego- 
tiations are opened concerning the interallied debts the United 
States will take into account the fact that our financial situation 
has been cruelly affected by the war, and that she will not request 
us to pay beyond our capacity. Coincident with Germany’s ac- 
ceptance of your report and her payments on reparations we can 
begin to pay our debts to America.” 

Premier Theunis repeated the same declarations in the chamber 
amid applause and followed this by introducing a bill for the fund- 
ing of Belgium’s foreign debt, which will be referred to the finance 
committee of the chamber for a recommendation, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we should take stock to see 
where we stand financially. When we consider that the United 
States Government. owes over $21,000,000,000 and that we are 
appropriating millions and millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions more and that the taxes are higher than the people can 
bear, we should try to put our house in order. We have had a 
very good commission appointed to look after the collection of 
the debts which foreign countries owe the United States. I 
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hope that they will proceed to bring about a settlement of those 
foreign debts as quickly as possible. 
At this point I ask to have inserted in the Rxconp as a part 


the other countries to the United States, as set forth at page 
255 of the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
There being no objection, the table was ordered to be 


of my remarks an extract from a table showing the debts of | printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Obligations of foreign governments held by the United States Treasury, together with interest accrued and remaining unpaid thereon, as of 
the last interest period prior to or ending with November 15, 1923 


Obligations received 
from the Secretary of 
Secre- 


Obligations War and the 
a 3 Ra RS Tiere tary of the Navy on 
bond acts account of sales of 


pool nd war material 
Country (act of July 9, 1918) 
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Total. , 842, 468, 566. 821,168,870, 707. 34595, 088,009. 2728, 98 1,332.65 84,003, 963. 
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Total indebt- 
edness 

Interest Interest 
een ETR T 
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19, 026, 052. 90 110 905, 724. 02 
2, 789, 582. 95| 16,788, 728. 55 
650, OSE 228. 6 090, 657; 60S 0A 
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000. 16, 500, 000, 00 
835. 6 1, 989, 286. 03 
050. 1 015, 079, 396. 89 
287. 14 6, 032, 478. 38 
1 000. 30, 818. 85 
164, 477 981, 628. 03 5, 977, 953. 63 
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No interest due on 5 2 until maturity, as is also the case of certain Belgian obligations aggregating , 284, 151.40. 


re ir oyi: tor rel refunding 

eement 

amounting to $9,000, 000 will be delivered to the Treasury in 
*t Refunding 


bonds received under terms of agreement conchad pursuant to the 
28, 1923. 


Mr, DIAL. The table shows that the principal debt of the 
foreign countries to the United States is $10,578,509,342.13. In 
addition the enormous sum of $1,221,500,902.87 in interest has 
already accrued. It is encouraging to see the efforts of certain 
of those countries in the matter of funding those debts. Great 
Britain has refunded her debt and some of the other countries 
like Belgium are proceeding to refund their debts. I want to 
congratulate the people of Belgium for their conduct both in 
times of peace and times of war. Cuba has funded her debt, 
Even the small country of Finland has funded its debt. We 
read in the press that other countries would like to settle their 
debts, but it is claimed that they are deterred from so doing 
because such an act might offend France and Italy. I trust 
that the report is without foundation. However that might 
be, I think our commission should make renewed efforts to 
bring about a complete settlement of all such debts. 

Just yesterday the Senate voted a bonus of some four billion 
dollars for ex-service men, and now we should look about and. 
see where the money is to come from. I voted against the 
proposition. We have now before us a resolution appropriat- 
ing $10,000,000 for the alleged purpose of helping the women 
and children of Germany. I feel that there is no constitutional 
right and no authority anywhere for us to donate the money of 
the veople of this country to be used by the people of other 
countries. We have no legal right and no moral right to go 
into our Treasury for any such purpose. It establishes a bad 
precedent. I spoke and voted against even the donation to 
Russia. I think, perhaps, I am the only Senator who took that 
stand, but I believe that the wisdom of my position at that 
time has since been demonstrated. I stated then that if we 
made that appropriation it would not be long until they would 
be back here asking for more, and I understand they did come 
back and ask for $15,000,000 additional. We do not have to 
go to Russia or Germany to find poor people. 

It is a wrong principle for one government to donate the 
hard-earned money of its taxpayers to support the people of 
other governments. It is absolutely unconstitutional, accord- 
ing to my way of thinking. Even under the general wel- 
fare clause of the Constitution we could not do it legally. 
That clause does not refer to the welfare of the people of 
other countries, but to the welfare of the people of this 
country. 


act of Congress approved Feb. 9, 


of these obli 5 and interest executed, sub Cc 
igat -pane obligations wired ei * ject to approval of Congress, on May 1, 1923. Bonds of Finland 


agreement is ap 
1 23 os as amended by act of Congress approved Feb, 


The proposition of appropriating $10,000,000 to take care of 
the women and children of Germany is a peculiar one. How 
in the world can we separate the benefits to be derived from 
that money for the women and children from the benefits that 
would accrue to the men of Germany? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. DIAL. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it is more or less presumptuous 
for me to discuss a constitutional question, especially with a 
constitutional lawyer, but has it occurred to the Senator that 
the undernourishment of children in Germany means that 
those children will have rickets and tuberculosis, and that 
when the children in Germany have tuberculosis it is a menace 
to our children? I am sure that if the Senator could come to 
appreciate that whenever we have tuberculosis anywhere in 
the world our people are in danger, he would then feel that under 
the general-welfare clause of the Constitution it might well 
be our duty to protect them, because by protecting those chil- 
dren we are protecting our own. 

Mr. DIAL, The doctor is a good hand to prescribe; but, to 
use an expression of the street, he coyers too much territory. 
I do not think the working people of the United States would 
approve of having the results of their toil spent to keep up the 
children of all the nations of the world. By all means, we 
ought not to go to Germany, the nation which a few years ago 
sold, I believe, some $3,000,000,000 of its currency to the people 
of the United States, and then the currency went down practi- 
cally to nothing. There is the nation that brought on the war, 
and not a single foot of her territory was invaded during the 
war. Her people to-day I am told live as well as the people of 
almost any country, and yet they come here and appeal to 
this Government to take our money and give it to their women 
and children. Under such a camouflage of helping the women 
and children we certainly would be helping the men of that 
country also. 

Mr. COPELAND, I am sure the Senator does not intend to 
convey the impression that the starving babes over there 
started the war. 

Mr. DIAL. No; but their ancestors did. 

Mr, COPELAND. So far as I am concerned, whenever a 
babe cries I do not care in what language it cries, I want to 
help it if I have the opportunity. 
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Mr. DIAL. The Senator touches a very tender cord when he 
speaks about a babe crying: I am the father of 10 and I 
have had some experience with the wails of babies, but my 
ear is not so keen as to hear the cry of babes all around the 
world. I have eight living children, and the more we have 
the more we are blessed. In Germany or elsewhere there had 
|to be daddies before there were babies, and German daddies 
i Should also be put to work. 

, Mr. President, the proposition before Congress is absolutely 
| indefensible. This is presidential election year and it is ih- 
tended merely to buy votes for somebody, The proposition 
jought never to have been introduced in Congress. It ought 
never to have been considered. We are bringing ourselyes 
into contempt of all the business of the country. If Congress 
were to adjourn now, it would give more relief and more 
pleasure to the business of the country than any other act 
that could be performed by the Congress of the United States. 

We do not have to go to Germany to hear of poverty. We, 
hear of it all over this country. Here are the wheat growers 
of the West who have been wailing and knocking at the Treas- 
ury and have finally succeeded in taking a few million dollars 
| out of the Treasury. Here are the farmers from the irrigated 
lands of the West appealing to the President and the Presi- 
| dent sending us a message suggesting the cancellation of 
$27,000,000 of loans that those people owe the Government of 
the United States, and that is about what I expected. 

I believe during the first year after I took my seat in the 
| Senate one of those irrigation propositions to borrow $50,000,000 
was presented here. I am glad that I had a part in defeating 
it. There was another one right behind it proposing to borrow 
58100,000,000, but its proponents got frightened and it did not 
| come to the front, I believe, at that session. Here we find that 
by the Government going into business, doing what it bas no 
right to do, we have lost $27,000,000 out there, and possibly 
will lose $8,000,000 more. It is time for us to stop doing what 
we are not authorized under the Constitution to do and that 
we should stop doing what our constituents did not elect us 
to do: 

Mr, President, it is easy to vote taxes, but it is hard to meet 
the obligations. I fear Members of Congress, with all the 
ability that fs here, do not fully realize that it is very easy 
to place taxes on people, that it is easy to sell bonds, but that 
pay day will come. I fear we forget that the taxpayer is not 
stationary. It is true one can not move land or railroads, 
ibut when taxes become too burdensome banks may be 
closed, trust companies and insurance companies may be 
closed, and merchants can sell out and retire from business. 
Then the taxes will be doubled up on people who can not get 
away from paying them. ‘Taxes will be a burden upon labor 
and a burden upon everybody who tries to do something to 
add to the wealth of the country. 

What we should do is not to donate money, but if we do 
anything at all we should render assistance by way of a loan. 
That would be going a long way, but we should make a loan 
to enable those people to get hoes and rakes and some seeds 
and let them go to work and make a living, They should 
stop looking to the United States to support all the nations 
of the world. I have a bill now pending before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture to use $150,000,000 of the funds in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian with which to help 
export raw agricultural products. That would give to the 
people of Germany something with which to work. They 
could then turn their product into cash. It would give them 
employment and make ‘them independent, self-respecting 
people, people who would not want to come and ask donationg 
at the hands of anybody. We have the raw cotton, which 
they so much desire and need. Under my bill surplus cotton 
would be exported and we would get a better price for the 
next crop, 

So, until we get back to the old-fashioned rule of work, and 
hard work, producing something and supporting ourselves, we 
shall not have such a country as we should have. We have 
splendid, efficient labor who want to work. 

Mr. President, since my distinguished friend the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Corznanp] has spoken of the constitu- 
tional question, I desire to say that I have a brief on that 
question which was written by Mr. Lanier, showing that such 
donations are absolutely without authority. The author of 
this article is a lawyer of 25 years’ active practice, a member 
of the bar of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
Was assistant to the attorney general of the Philippines for 
nearly five years, and an officer of the General Staff of the 
American Army in the World War. I ask that this brief may 
be inserted in the Rxconůð as a part of my remarks. 
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Tlie PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it ts so 
ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
{From the Virginia Law Register for April, 1924] 


APPROPRIATION OF MONEY BY CONGRESS TO FEED THE GBRMANS—aAN 
UNPUBLISHED LETTER: TO THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTER OF THB 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 2 


I am advised you concluded a hearing yesterday on the Newton 
bill, and another of similar purport, having for their object the ap- 
propriation by Congress of from twenty-five to seventy millions of 
dollars to feed the starving people of Germany”; and that not- 
withstanding the adjournment of further hearings on these bills I 
may file a protest, which will be duly considered by you and given 
a place in your printed report, 

I desire, as a taxpayer, a veteran of the World War, and a loyal 
American citizen to enter my earnest and emphatic protest against 
these bills upon the three following grounds primarily, though there| 
are other objections that can he urged against them: 

First. Beeause I believe them unconstitutional; 

Second. Because, conceding their constitutionality, there is no justi- 
fiable necessity for the appropriations; and 

Third. Because they would be an unjust imposttion and burden 
upon our already overtaxed people, 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF BILLS 


There is but one provision of the Constitution under which a claim 
of authority for these bills can be set up, and that is found in sec- 
tion 8 of Article I, which provides: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States.” 

Congress can not assume to act under the preamble of the Con- 
stitution, for the Supreme Court has decided in Jacobson v, Masaachu- 
setts (197 U. S. 22); Dorr v. United States (195 U. S. 140) that no 
power is derived from the preamble of the Constitution to enact any 
statute; and that the Constitution itself is the only source of power 
authorizing action by any branch of the Federal Government. 

The question therefore is, Has Congress the power to enact these 
bills, or either of them, under the provisions of section 8, Article I, 
above cited? It can not be claimed that the money thus appropriated 
is to pay any debt of the United States or to provide for the common 
defense. Therefore its proponents must rely for Its constitutian- 
ality upon the ground that it is a provision for, and necessary to, the 
“ general welfare of the United States.” 

Fortunately we are not without some decisions of the courts con- 
struing the powers of Congress under this section, Some years ago 
Congress passed an act whereby the Secretary of Agriculture was 
empowered to have made a careful inspection of cattle, sheep, and 
hogs at slaughterhouses located in the several States, which were 
about to be slaughtered, the products of which were intended for 
sale in other States or foreign countries. Inspectors were duly ap- 
pointed by the Secretary, one of whom accepted a bribe in discharge 
of his duties under the act. He was imdicted and set up the un- 
constitutionality of the act as a defense. The indictment was 
quashed on the ground that the act was without constitutional war- 
rant, and was therefore void, and that the offense as charged could 
not be committed under an act that had no legal existence. In this 
case (United States v. Boyer, 85 Fed. 429) the Government contended 
that the act was a valid exercise of power under section 8, Article I, 
as being for “the general welfare of the United States.” In passing 
upon this question the court sald, among other things, that this gen- 
eral welfare clause contains no provision of power, of itself, to enact’ 
any legislation; but, on the contrary, the words “and provide for, 
the common defense and general welfare,” is a limitation of the 
taxing power of the United States, and that only. The opinion 
quotes approvingly and at length the opinion of Mr. Justice Story, 
set forth in his Commentaries on the Constitution (secs. 907-908), 
that the words, “pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare,” are words qualifying the powers of taxation, 
and that any tax laid by Congress for neither of these objects would 
be unconstitutional, as an excess of its legislative authority. 

In Martin v. Hunter's Lessee (1 Wheat. 326), the Supreme Court, 
speaking through Chief Justice Marshall, said: 

“The Government of the United States can claim no powers 
which are not granted to it by the Constitution, and the powers 
actually granted must be such as are expressly given, or given by 
necessary implication.” 

In the Legal Tender Cases (12 Wall. 457), the court enunciated its 
attitude toward legislation that should cause Congress to deliberate 
with great care upon proposed legislation to make sure that It is 
within the constitutional power, for they, like the court, are sworn 
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to support the Constitution, and it is only under a clear and indis- 
putable showing that the court will hold acts of Congress unconsti- 
tutional, notwithstanding that they may work great hardship and in- 
justice to those they effect. The court said: 

“A decent regard for a coordinate branch of the Government 
demands that the judiciary should assume, until the contrary is 
clearly shown, that there has been no transgression of power by 
Congress, all the members of which are under the obligation of an 
oath of fidelity to the Constitution.” [Italics are mine.] 

But as correlative to this statement is the following doctrine an- 
nounced by Chief Justice Marshall in the justly celebrated case of Me- 
Culloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 405): 

“Should Congress, in the execution of its powers, adopt meas- 
ures which are prohibited by the Constitution, or should Congress, 
under the pretext of executing its powers, pass laws for the ac- 
complishment of objects not intrusted to the Government, It would 
be the painful duty of this tribunal, should such a case requiring 
such a decision come before it, to say that such an act was not 
the law of the land.” 


UNJUST BURDEN ON OUR PROPLE 


These proposed appropriations—carrying seventy millions of dollars 
in the Newton bill, for example—which are to be wrung by taxation 
from our already overburdened people, are certainly not to pay the 
debts of the United States or to provide for the common defense, and 
upon what hypothesis they can be defended as being for the gencral 
welfare of the United States is beyond comprehension. It is quite a 
stretch of imagination to say that by conserving the welfare of the 
German people we will be gaining their good will and promoting and 
securing a market in future for our surplus products, and thereby be 
providing for “the general welfare of the United States.” In the 
first place, good will that has to be bought is precarious and never 
lasting, and commercial markets have to depend upon other things 
than mere good will, for they are subject to the inexorable law of 
competition. 

In whatever aspect this proposition is regarded it appears as a 
mere pretext for the execution of a power for the accomplishment of 
an object not intrusted to Congress by the Constitution. 

There is no power of government of which the people are more 
justly jealous than the power of taxation, or one that is more sub- 
ject to abuse. Its abuse was never more manifest than it is to-day 
by Federal, State, and municipal governments. Bach of them are en- 
gaging in activities that He outside of their legitimate scope. The 
Federal Government 18 building up in Washington a bureaucracy that 
will be crushed some day by its own weight and costliness. Bonds 
have been issued by our States and cities until they have almost ex- 
hausted their credit, and between the three our people are now under 
a per capita taxation of nearly $300 annually, to say nothing of the 
excessive costs of living to which these tremendous taxes contribute. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE MATTER 


There is another phase of this matter that should cause Members 
of Congress to pause before they pase this legislation, and that is the 
certain and unavoidable conclusion that will be reached by the great 
majority of our people, justly or unjustly, that those who support it 
are being moved to do so by political considerations. Their motives 
may be pure and their purpose altruistic, but the man on the street, 
remembering that there is a very large pro-German vote in our coun- 
try, and that owing to overproduction and the absence of foreign 
markets for our surplus wheat our farmers of the West, who have 
much wheat to sell, are suffering because there is no demand for -it, 
will conclude, and the charge will be made as it has already been 
made, that the supporters of these biliş are actuated by politics and 
are bartering away the people's money for votes of the pro-Germans 
and wheat growers of the West. 


NO NEED FOR APPROPRIATION 


I have presented the legal phases of the question, touched upon 
the political, and indicated the injustice of this additional burden 
upon our taxpayers. 

The final question, Are the conditions in Germany such as to 
make this appropriation imperatlvely necessary upon the grounds 
of humanitarianism? President Hibbin, of Princeton University, 
and some other gentlemen equally trustworthy, who recently returned 
from Germany, have stated that the conditions are not as bad as 
they have been represented, and that statenrents that the people are 
starving are pure buncombe, There is undoubtedly a bad situation 
among the professional classes in Germany, such as lawyers, teachers, 
doctors, and selentists. These are the future leaders of Germany, 
particularly the student body, and it is they who carry the torch of 
elyllization, and upon whom depend the future of Germany in all 
those fundamentals that go to make up and advance what we call 
modern civilization. Their needs are, however, being looked after by 
organizations in our own and in other countries. Help is in particular 
being extended to the students in the universities, ald to them being 
given even by the French. 
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In the consideration of this question there are certain facts that 
should not be lost sight of. We should remember that the German 
Government, with the full approval and the hearty support of the 
German people, made an whprovoked attack upon the civilization of 
the world, and for universal domination, conducting their military 
operations with a brutality and ruthlessness worthy of Jenghis Khan 
and his Mogols, known in history as scourges of God,” and who 
killed. 18,500,000 people in 12 years. 

When the Germans met with defeat, after almost destroying the 
resources and civilization of Europe, and which they would have 
done but for our timely intervention, they refused to accept the 
adverse decision of the sword. Instead of manfully and with the 
spirit of the true sportsman accepting the results of the fortunes 
of war, and trying in good faith to make recompense for their 
wanton destruction, they have welched and whined, and sought in 
every possible way to avoid their just obligations. Such conditions 
as exist among the people to-day have been deliberately produced by 
their leaders and men of wealth to avoid and if possible to escape 
payment of their just obligations. With premeditation they debased 
their currency to the vanishing point; robbed their own people and 
hundreds of thousands in other countries, especially our own, who 
had invested in their nrarks and other securities, while their people 
of means have hidden their wealth in foreign countries. There is 
to-day ample means among the industrialists of Germany to relieve 
their own people, to whom they owe this duty—especially since 
they have evaded every other obligation, including that first duty 
of citizenship, which is to make their just contributions to the sup- 
port of their government. They have avoided and refused to pay 
taxes for the maintenance of their government and the discharge 
of its obligations, and this burden of theirs has fallen upon the mossea 
of Germany, who are in no condition to bear it, because of the ver 
situation brought about by these leaders and men of wealth. 

The Germans are unreconciled to their defeat and will not admir 
it. They are still defiant and unrepentant, and have clearly indicated 
their intention to wage a war of revenge when the opportune time 
shall come. 

God Himself neither forgives nor helps the unrepentant and the 
unregenerate or those who refuse to help themselves. Are we under 
any moral or other obligation to be more generous or merciful than 
He? - 

I have been uncompromisingly opposed to the soldier bonus on 
principle, and because it is unsound economically and would do the 
veterans more harm than good in the long run, though I would be 
a beneficiary of it; but if Congress can make a gift of $70,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money te a foreign people, but recently our enemies, 
and who by the war for which they were responsible thrust upon our 
people an expenditure and indebtedness of $33,000,000,000, Congress 
can no longer deny this gratuity to our soldiers, who fought to 
protect us from German domination, 


ALEXANDER SIDNEY LANIER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, certainly as a matter of policy, 
even if we had the authority, we should not go to such an extent 
as to donate the people’s money for these purposes. So I hope 
that the commission that we have appointed to settle the debts 
of foreign nations to the United States will notify those coun- 
tries that it is now time to begin to come together and to 
refund those debts. Of course, we can not collect them all 
at once, but the debtor countries can begin to pay interest 
on their indebtedness and to put that indebtedness into proper 
shape. 

I do not like to see my Government owe so much money; and 
therefore I should like for the debts which are due us to be put 
into proper shape, in order that we may begin to reduce our in- 
debtedness and see where we now stand. I am glad we are 
going to discuss the tax reduction bill, and I hope that we 
shall give the people some speedy relief. If we stop making 
long speeches and do a little more voting, we ought to pass the 
tax reduction bill in a week, and we should thereby encourage 
eyery industry in the United States. 

When the people realize out of every 100 cents of taxes 
paid 93 cents goes to pay for past wars and to pay for prepara- 
tion for future wars, a protest will be made that will be heard 
by every legislator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I had expected when the 
matter of German relief actually came before the Senate to say 
something about it; not perhaps to make a long speech, such as 
has been condemned by the Senator from South Carolina, but, 
at least, to place in the Recorp some reasons why, in my judg- 
ment, this money should be voted. I do not think it makes any 
difference. whether or not Germany was our enemy during the 
war. Eighty per cent of the people who now live in Germany 
are women or If we are going to hate we should 
solely hate the other, the 20 per cent. 
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However, Mr. President, I desire to say that I can not view 
this problem simply in the light of dollars and cents. I have 
seen thousands of those little children, thin, emaciated, every 
bone showing, children 10 years of age who have not cut a 
tooth, I wish te say to my distinguished’ friend from South 
Curolina, who has had experience with 10 babies, that it is an 
unusual thing for a child to arrive at 10 years of age without 
cutting a tooth. His children cut teeth in the first months of 
life, because, like the father, they were well nourished; but 
there are thousands of children in Germany who are so de- 
bilitated, so undernourished, so diseased, by reason of the lack 
of food that even up to the age of 8 or 10 years they have not 
had nourishment enough to cut teeth. Children have been 
born in central and eastern Europe without finger nails bécause 
of the undernourishment of the mothers. 

I spoke about the constitutional question, the question as to 
whether or not we have a right to use our money to take care 
of those children. I had occasion a couple of years ago to speak 
to a large audience of persons on the lower East Side of New 
York City. As I looked into their faces it seemed to me that 
every one had just landed in the United States. 

i wondered about the children. So the next day I sent one 
of the experts of the health department over to the schoolhouse 
nearest to this meeting place, and in one schoolroom there were 
found 11 children with incipient tuberculosis. Nine of those 
children had just landed in the United States. Some may say 
that that showed carelessness on the part of the quarantine 
officials, It did not. It is very difficult, indeed, to determine 
in the time which is at the disposal of the doctors’ at quaran- 
tine whether or not a child hus incipient tuberculosis ; but when 
there are brought into one section of the city nine cases from 
the other side of children with this disease, it will only be a 
question of a little time when tubereulosis will rage in that 
region. So I say if by the expenditure of $10,000,000 we can 

to some extent ‘relieve undernourishment of children in the 
central empires we shall be protecting our own children at the 
same time, 

What is going to be done with this money? As T understand, 
we are not going to send a-single dollar over there. We are 
going to spend that $10,000,000-for grain and foodstuffs from 
the United States, packed in cotton bags made from the cotton 
raised in South Carolina. We are going to spend all of that 
money here, That is what was done with a large part of the 
money that we loaned foreign nations during the war. So, after 
all, I am not sure, I may say, Mr: President, but in spending 
the $10,000,000 to relieve undernourishment and to save from 
starvation the children of Germany, we will be helping to relieve 
some starvation and certainly to prevent disease in the United 
States of America. Therefore, when the time comes for this 
bill to be presented to the Senate and to be acted upon, so far 
as I am concerned, I shall vote for it very cheerfully, feeling 
that in so doing I am living up to the oath which I took when 
I assumed my seat in this body. 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fass in the chair). 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Maine? 


Mr. KING. I yield. 
proceeding with his speech, will the 


Does 


Mr. HALH, Before 
Senator allow me to ask that the formal reading of the bill be 

with? 

Mr. KING. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with and that the bill be read for 
amendment, the amendments of the committee to be first 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill may be 
dispensed with and that the Dill be rend for amendment, the 
committee amendments to be first considered. 

Mr. KING. That is consented to so far as I am concerned, 
with the understanding that the bill shall be read in full and 
not skipped over. I want every provision of the bill read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
for unanimous consent by the Senator from Muine is granted. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


Mr. KING addressed the Senate in continuation of his speech 
of January 22, 1924. After having spoken for several minutes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Would not ‘the Senator like 
to have a quorum call? 

| Mr, KING. No; I do not care for that, Senators are absent 
at luncheon. The understanding was that we would take up 


the naval appropriation bill, and none of the members of the 
Naval Affairs Committee seemed to be interested in the bill. 
So T am trespassing upon the Committee on Naval Affairs, of 
which I am a member. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sure the address of 
the Senator from Utah will be well worth listening to, as are 
all the addresses delivered by him 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The chairman of the Committee on Naval 
pone is present, but I do not see any other Republicans upon 

e floor. 

Mr. KING. T think there are a number of Senators present 
on the other side. Usually when we consider a bill very few 
members of the committee having it in charge are present, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the particular sub- 
ject matter the Senator is going to discuss? 

Mr. KING. I intend to ‘discuss the question, Shall the 
United States recognize the Bolshevik Government or enter 
into trade relations with it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree to abide by the Sena- 
tor’s decision, but I really think that the question is of such 
importance as to make desirable the presence of more Senators 
than are now in the Chamber. 

Mr. KING. I think it is an important subject, but if the 
pie 0 will resbect my wishes I shall not ask that the roll be 
calle 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I shall respect the Senator's 
wishes. i 

CONDITIONS, IN RUSSIA 


Mr. KING resumed and concluded the speech begun by hilt 
on January 22, 1914. The speech in full is as follows: 


January 22, 1924 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Russian question has been 
the subject. of frequent discussion in the Senate during and 
since the World War. It has provoked great interest not 
only in the executive and legislative departments of our Gov- 
ernment but among the American people. Not only in the 
United States but throughout the world the situation in Rus- 
sia under Bolshevik rule has profoundly affected the people 
and has been the cause of serious disquietude, if not grave 
alarm. Russia's vast territory, her unnumbered millions of 
population, her dominating position in Hurope and Asia, her 
menacing attitude toward the governments and social sys 
tem of the .world—-all conspire to make the Russian problem 
one of the most important with which the world has had te 
deal. This problem is not a local one; it is a world problem. 
The future of Asia is involved in the future of Russia; and 
Europe's future tan not be dissociated from the Russian people. 
While Russia is in part oriental, she reaches far into the Occi- 
dent, and a Pan-Slav movement draws within its circle many 
States of Europe. It is not Pan-Slavism alone which compels 
the attention of the world, but it is the proposed schemes and 
avowed policies of Bolshevism that produce international 
apprehension, 

1 the triumph of Bolshevism, the overthrow of the 

government, and the establishment of a cruel and 
—— Bolshevik ‘régime which announced its purpose to over- 
throw all governments and establish world communism, Russia 
took on a new aspect and to many became an object of terror— 
a devouring and destroying monster. Bolshevism is still 
a mystery to many. So much of myth and fable have been 
published throughout the world concerning the Soviet Govern- 
ment and Russia under the Bolshevik régime that many honest 
people who have sought the truth have been unable to learn 
what was the truth. 

Perhaps thousands of volumes have been written about 
Russia during and since the war; most of them have dealt 
with communism and Bolshevik leaders, and conditions in 
Russia particularly as affected by the Bolshevik régime. 
Many writers attempted to study the questions involved ob- 
jectively. Some were concerned in establishing the thesis 
that the world was ripe for social and economic changes and 
that Russia under Bolshevik rule presented a most interesting 
experiment. There were some who examined the experiment 
critically—others sympathetically. Some books and pamphlets 
were so manifestly unfair to the Soviet Government and so 
inaccurate and prejudiced in the presentation of the facts 
as to call for criticism. ‘They misrepresented conditions and 
gave currency to falsehoods against which Bolsheviks and fair- 
minded persons had the right to protest. 

Pamphlets and books in ever-increasing numbers haye been 
published for the purpose of not only defending Bolshevism 
but propagating the communistic fai Most of these pub- 
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lications have disregarded econemic and political conditions, 
the facts of history and the events which were transpiring in 


Russia. The zeal of their authors in behalf of Bolshevism 
led, them to pervert the facts, falsifying the records, and support 
a propaganda intended to deeeive the world. 

As stated, the Russian question is net settled. In various 
European chancellerfes statesmen are seeking to deal with 
Russia in a manner compatible with the honor of their country 
and conducive to the peace of the world. China has been 
shaken by Bolshevik intrigue, and radical movements in Japan 
are being fostered by emissaries of Russian communists. What 
shall be done with Russia is a question not yet answered to 
the satisfaction of most nations, It is perceived by most that 
both European and Asiatic problems can not be finally and 
satisfactorily determined unless Russia participates in the 
settlement. Recent congresses between various European na- 
tions and Turkey found that the specter of Russia was at 
every council table, and the uplifted band of Russia. was a 
warning against every contemplated movement. And the chief 
executives of this Republic and the State Department under 
Democratic and Republican administrations have been brought 
face to face with the question “ What shall the attitude of this 
Repubtic be toward the Bolsheyik Government?“ A resolu- 
tion is now pending before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee declaring in favor of de jure recognition of the Bolshevik 
Government by the United States. s 

Mr. President, I have upon a number of oecasions presented 
to the Senate my views in regard to Russia and have sub- 
mitted what I believed to be the facts as to conditions in 
Russia. My interest in Russia is not new. I have for many 
years belfeved that Russia was destined to play a most im- 
portant rôle fm the history of the world. The Slav race, with 
its genius and strength, its patience and resignation, its 
capacity for suffering and endurance, its remarkable qual 
ities—subtle, stolid, evanescent, incongruous, and irreconeil- 
abte—wfll powerfully influence the future history of mankind, 
There are those who believe that as the scepter of authority 
and greatness has passed from races and nations in the 
ceaseless tread of the eénturies, so sooner or later the scepter 
of power will be held by the Russian people as the representa- 
tives of the Slavic race. ; 

However, ft is unprofitable to speculate upon this matter; 
the important question is, What shall be the attitude of our 
Government toward the Soviet régime? Mr. President, be- 
cause of my deep interest in the Russian people and in order 
that E might more intelligently act upon matters brought to 
the attentfon of the Senate, involving the relations of our Goy- 
ernment fo Russia and her people, E seized the opportunity a 
short time ago of visiting Russia, Early in July of 1923, in 
company with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] 
amd Prof. A. A. Johmson, of New York, I sailed from New York 
for Russia. We spent a few days in Germany, where we were 
joined by Congressman Frear of Wisconsin. With the party 
were Mr. Frank Connes, a linguist of ability, who has for 
many years been interpreter for the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York (he was familiar with Russia, having 
been there at various times and also knew the Russian lan- 
guage); Mr. Isaac Don Levine, a journalist of ability and in- 
tellectual integrity (having been born in Russia and having 
traveled extensively throughout that country, he was in a 
posttion to be of great assistance in our efforts to obtain a 
knowledge of conditfons fn Russia) ; and Dr. George A. Bowen, 
of Washington, a young man of ability, who acted as secretary 
Shega Lann; Congressman FREAR; Mr. Johnson; and 
m 

Leaving Berlin we proceeded to Warsaw, where we remained 
for a few days and then by train departed for Moscow. We 
crossed into Russta In fhe latter part of July, stopping at 
Minsk and then continued our journey to Moscow. We spent 
10 days at this ancient capital of Russia. There we met the 
Bolshevik leaders, practically all of them except Lenin, whose 
preearious physical condition made it impossible for him to see 
visitors. We held numerous conferences with the political 
leaders and the important officials of the Seviet Government, 
We spoke with them frankly and freely about conditions in 
Russia and asked for data showing, the industrial, economic, 
seeial, religious, and polttical conditions of the people. We 
visited churches and mingled with the worshipers. We vis- 
ited the shops and factories and plants and conversed with 
the workmen and sought to learn their views and to obtain 
the facts as to wages patd and the conditions, Industrial, 
social, and economic, by which they were surrounded. To the 
leaders, as well as to the people, fm public and in private and 
in interviews given to the Bolshevik papers, we stated that our 
object was to learn the political, industrial, economic, religious, 
and social conditions existing throughout Russia. It was 


known in Russia that I had opposed recognition, and Mr. 
Chicherim had stated when application was made for permis- 
sion to enter Russia that I was regarded as an enemy of the 
Bolshevik Government. I stated to him, as I did to hundreds 
of Bolshevik leaders, that I differentiated between the Bol- 
shevik Government and the Russian people, that I disapproved 
of communism, and that if the Bolshevik régime persisted 
in its efforts to enforce it upon the people of Russia, the sor- 
rows. ef the Russian people would be multiplied and the reha- 
bilitation and development of Russia would be postponed for 
an indefinite period. 

Permit me to state at this point that our party traveled freely 
without the slightest restraint in all parts of Russia. We 
were subjected to no annoyances, to no espionage, and no ob- 
stacles were placed in our pathway to prevent the fullest and 
most searching inquiry into tbe conditions to be found in 
Russia. We went when and where we pleased, without direc- 
tion from any Soviet authorities. We were permitted to see 


substantially everything we asked to see, and there appeared 


to be no hesitation in replying to all questions prepounded, or 
im furnishing information in regard to any matters of which 
the Soviet Government had knowledge. I should qualify this 


by saying that I was not satisfied with the information in re- 


gard to the number who had been killed and imprisoned by the 
Bolshevik Government, nor with the information given as to 
the activities of the cheka; nor was I satisfied with the in- 
formation in regard to the propaganda carried on by the 
Bolshevik Government, the Communist Party, and the Third 
International. But. generally speaking, with reference to con- 
ditions in Russia, questions were answered, in most instances, 
in a frank and satisfactory manner. 

Leaving Moscow we proceeded by train easterly to Kazan, 
the center of the Tartar republic. From there we continued 
easterly to Ekaterinburg; near the border line separating Siberia 
and Russia, We visited the building im which the Czar and 
his family were living at the time of their murder and met 
some who were familiar with that awful tragedy. If time 
permitted, it might not be improper to describe the rooms in 
which the Czar and his family lived, and their surroundings 
and treatment during their last days, the cellar im whicit they 
were killed, and the manner in which they met their death. 
But. ethers have told the story, which perhaps, is not pertinent 
to the diseussion at hand, so E hall not enter into a descrip- 
tion ef these matters. 

Leaving Ekaterinburg we proceeded southeasterly to Chilya- 
binsk, erossing the line into Siberia. We visited smelters and 
mills and mines aud learned much of the mineral wealth of the 
Ural Mountains. From the point just mentioned we proceeded 
Ziatoust und from thence to Ufa. 

Passing on we reached the city of Samara upon the Volga 
River. It is the center of the famine area in which millions 
of persons suffered incredible hardships and hundreds of thou- 
sands met death from stur vation. May I add, in passing, that 
the horrors of that period have not yet been told. Starvation, 
cannibalism, death, and awful tragedies swept away villages 
and almost depopulated provinces. 

There our party divided, and a number of us went by boat 
down the Volga River, stopping at vartous points, including the 
city of Saratov. At the fmportant city of Tsaritsen we left the 
boat and were there joined by Senator Lapp. In the journey 
thus far we had crossed Russia, traveling thousands. of miles, 
had penetrated and passed through the Ural Mountains into 
Siheria, had crossed through the Tartar States and met with 
millions of Mohammedans, and had been carried by boat upon 
the majestfe bosom of Mother Volga, beloved by all Russians 
and regarded with much the same reverence as the Ganges 
River is by the people of far-off India. From Tsaritsen we 
went by train to Rostov on the Don River, a beautiful city 
sttuated at the head of the Sea of Azov. From there we pro- 
ceeded sotrtheasterty to the trans-Caucasus district. Leaving 
the train at Viadfkavkaz, we crossed by auto the range of 
mountains separating Asfa from Burope. 

The Caucasus Mountains are famed for their beauty and 
grandeur. To the ancient world heroes, gods, and demigods 
inhabited them, and they were the silent witnesses of san- 
guinary conflicts between savage and contending armies many 
hundreds of years before the Christian era. 

Emerging from the mountains. we soon entered the city of 
Tiflis, often called the “Paris of the trans-Cauecasus.” We 
visited Armenia, the little State which has been absorbed by the 
Bolshevik Government. We went to Alexandrapol, and there 
saw thousands of orphans who. were being eared for by the 
charity of the American people.. Their fathers and mothers had 
been victims of the war and the cruelties of Turkish. armies. and 
fanatical Moslems. We approached the boundary separating 
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Turkey from Armenia, and looked toward the south where 
could be seen the shining heights of Mount Ararat. Traveling 
eastward we reached Baku, the center of the famous oil fields, 
a most interesting city, which looks proudly out upon the 
Caspian Sea. 

The trans-Caucasus district is full of interest. Here are the 
descendents of peoples whose origin is lost in the shadows of 


the past. Here are the remnants of the Armenian race, whose 
origin can be traced hundreds of years before Athens reached 
the zenith of her glory. Here are to be found the Georgians, 
a heroic and proud people, who trace their lineage back to 
a period before civilized man appeared in Europe. Tartars 
and Turks, and Kurds and Persians, and peoples of many tribes 
and races inhabit this ancient and mysterious land, over which 
for centuries passed the invading and retreating forces, which 
had their origin in the deserts and mountains of Asia. The 
changing scenery, the physical beauty of the country, the 
polyglot population, the variety of life and customs and habits— 
all these are inviting subjects upon which one might dwell if 
time permitted. 

After examining the Baku oil fields and mingling with the 
Tartar and Turanian peoples who so greatly preponderate in 
Azerbaijan, we continued our journey along the borders of the 
Caspian Sea for hundreds of miles. Leaving this beautiful 
sea we continued by train northwesterly to Rostov on the 
Don. From there we went to the Donetz coal basin, where we 
visited coal mines, conferred with miners and peasants, and 
studied industrial conditions, We spent some time at Har- 
kov, a city of importance and the Bolshevik capital of the 
Ukraine; then proceeded westerly to the renowned city of Kiey. 
This was the former capital of the Ukraine, the richest agricul- 
tural section of Russia. If time permitted much could be said 
concerning this vast territory with its rich, black soil, its hun- 
dreds of villages and towns, and its millions of people. 

From there we proceeded northwesterly to Moscow where we 
remained for some time. From Moscow I proceeded to Petro- 
grad, then by boat, sailing out upon the Baltic Sea, I con- 
tinued my journey to Germany. 

Our party separated at various points in Russia in the en- 
deavor to cover as much territory as possible and come into 
contact with as many people as possible. I remained in Russia 
some days longer than Senator Lapp and Congressman FREAR. 
Our travel through Russia and into Siberia consumed more 
than eight weeks, and covered the most important parts of 
European Russia. An examination of the map will show that 
we traveled approximately 8,000 miles and visited the most 
populous and, as stated, the most important parts of Russia. We 
spent weeks among the peasants, visiting their homes and their 
villages, and seeing with our own eyes their condition and 
learning from their lips their views and opinions upon the 
various matters which we were investigating. We saw thelr 
poverty and squalor and learned of the hardships which they 
had encountered and the tragedies through which they had 
passed. I visited their fields, examined their crops, handled 
their primitive agricultural implements, and learned of the 
obstacles which they have to encounter and the problems which 
confront them. They told me of the wrongs which they had 
endured; of the burdensome taxes and illegal exactions to which 

they had been subjected; the horrors of the famine through 
which they had passed; and the hopes and the fears which 
they had for the future. 3 

I saw little patches of land which were being cultivated by 
men, women, and children, who had no horses or suitable 
agricultural implements, and would do with their hands and 
rude implements what should have been done with modern 
machinery, tractors, and horses. I visited men in the factories 
and mills and mines, and went into the homes of workmen, 
conversed with their wives and children and learned some- 
thing of their sorrows and problems. I talked with the 
droshky men upon the streets and with men and women who 
were repairing railroad tracks—and may I add that women 
were doing most of such work. I visited residences and apart- 
ment houses in cities and towns and learned how the people 
lived, and obtained information as to their wages, employment, 
habits, and social conditions, I visited shops and talked with 
the proprietors and those who were purchasing commodities. 
I went into the Government stores and factories and institu- 
tions and met hundreds, if not thousands, of employees of 
the Government who worked therein. I visited railroad shops 
and stations, and various Government institutions, including 
post offices, telegraph, and telephone stations. I mingled with 
students in the universities and schools and talked with them 
and learned their views concerning Russia and Bolshevism 
and upon questions affecting Russia and the world. I met 
professors and doctors and lawyers and publicists and teachers 


and men and women of culture and education whose lives, 
since the war, had been an unending series of sorrows and un- 
speakable tragedies. 

I met Tichon, head of the Greek Orthodox Chureh, and lead- 
ing prelates who were supporting him. I talked to Krasnitczky, 
who was the principal figure in the Liying Church, and con- 
ferred with priests who were giving support to the new 
church movement. ‘Throughout Russia I met priests of high 
and low degree and learned of their views and of the issues 
which confronted the church. I visited priests who were im- 
prisoned, and many who had escaped death and had been 
freed from dungeons and the hands of the cheka, 

In the Moslem region through which we passed, I met 
thousands of Mohammedans; I visited them in their mosques, 
at their fairs and market places and talked with their 
religious teachers, learned their attitude toward the Bolshevik 
Government and the economic and political problems which 
they were called upon to encounter. 

I visited military stations, conversed with officers and 
soldiers, talked with officers who served under the Czar and 
were now occupying positions in the red army. I saw mili- 
tary maneuvers, both of infantry and cavalry; I met Bujenny, 
perhaps the most famous cavalry leader of Europe, and wit- 
nessed the movement ct some who had followed him in his 
swift and victorious attacks. I visited leaders of the Bol- 
shevik Government and discussed with them in the frankest 
possible manner the history of Bolshevism, its mistakes, its 
crimes, its inefficiency, and the economic confusion and in- 
dustrial chaos which was to be found in Russia. I criticized 
their confiscation of property, their oppressive measures, their 
denial of the right of free speech, and of the press, and what 
I believed to be reactionary economic and political policies 
which they pursued. I attended banquets given by the Bol- 
shevik leaders in various parts of Russia and spoke frankly 
and plainly to them pointing out what I conceived to be the 
weaknesses and imperfections in their system of government 
and the evil consequences which inevitably must result. 
listened to eloquent speeches from able and cultured Bolsheviks 
and was convinced of the sincerity and earnestness of many 
and their desire to bring about better conditions than had pre- 
vailed° under the Czar and to promote peace and happiness 
among the Russian people. 

Mr. President, I think it can be truthfully stated that no 
party visiting Russia since the Bolsheviks came into power 
had as favorable opportunities to see Russia and learn of the 
conditions of the Russian people as did the party of which I 
was a member. We had able American interpreters who were 
acquainted with Russia and the Russian people, and we could 
thus obtain trustworthy interpretations of our interviews with 
those whom we met, but who did not speak our language. Our 
extensive travels brought us into contact not only with the 
cities and industrial and manufacturing sections of Russia but 
indeed with all parts of the country. We saw perhaps millions 
of Russians and conversed with thousands. We traveled both 
day and night and did not spare our strength, and indeed 
jeopardized our health by the constant, unremitting, and strenu- 
ous efforts which were put forth. With carts and primitive 
means we went into the rural districts, seeking to learn the 
minds and psychology of that part of Russia’s people, the peas- 
ants, who constitute perhaps 85 per cent of Russia’s population 
and whose power will ultimately determine Russia’s fate. 

Much might be said concerning the Soviet leaders and their 
qualifications and our interviews with them. Chicherin, Kras- 
sin, Kalinin, Trotski, Tomsky, Schmidt, Radek, Rykov, these 
and many others with whom we spoke are most interesting 
types and possess ability and qualities which challenge the at- 
tention of all who come in contact with them. 

My interview with Kerensky, who is.now in Berlin, where 
he edits a paper devoted to the interests of Russia, was not 
without interest and profit. I was impressed with his ability 
and his intellectual strength. He belleves in Russia and ex- 
hibits no doubt as to her progress and ultimate emancipation 
from Bolshevik rule. However, he is opposed to any interfer- 
ence by other nations in the internal affairs of Russia. He 
stated that the Russian people must and would solve their own 
problems and that the evolutionary forces operating in Russia 
would push back Bolshevism until it would be lost in the great 
tide of progress which would sweep over the land. 

If Kerensky had been less a Menshevist and had possessed 
more of audacity and perhaps a little more of cruelty at the 
critical juncture, his government would have been sayed, and 
the Bolsheviks would have failed in the successful coup which 
they executed. In Berlin I met many Menshevists and Social 
Revolutionists and Russian intellectuals and bourgeoisie who 
had been driven by the Bolsheviks from Russia and who were 
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awaiting, some with patience, many with impatience, the day 
when they might return to their beloved Russia. 

While in Russia I also met many who had been members 
of the Menshevik, Social Revolutionary, and Social Democratic 
Parties. Most of them had been silenced and lived in fear, con- 
tent, for the moment at least, to be left alone and to be per- 
mitted to obtain food for themselves and families and clothes 
to hide their nakedness, I conversed with some who were in 
prisons; and also there met anarchists who had been convicted, 
or who were awaiting trial. 

Mr. President, 1 have mentioned these matters to show the 
opportunities presented to learn the truth about Russia ang 
to ascertain the facts as to conditions there existing. 
want to repeat that the members of our party had the a 
liberty to study the situation in Russia. The Bolshevik 
leaders were courteous and considerate. They gave full oppor- 
tunity to see Russia and learn of the weaknesses, imperfec- 
tions, mistakes, and evils of Bolshevism. Undoubtedly they 
would have been gratified if each member of our party had ap- 
proved of the Soviet Government and its policies, but they 
believed that we had gone there to learn the facts and that we 
intended to discover them with our own eyes and see them in 
our own way. Foolish statements were wired by irresponsible 
newspaper reporters to the effect that the Bolsheviks were 
“staging,” or “setting up,” situations to deceive members of 
our party, or were making efforts to conceal shocking conditions 

or matters which would be offensive and distateful to us. 
Nothing of this character occurred. We saw Russia as she is. 
The picture has many ugly and hideous features. There were 
dark shadows, and there were rays of sunshine. The picture 
is so huge, Russia is so yast, the forces operating are so nu- 
merous, and their courses are so sinuous and labyrinthine that 
one is bewildered. One can learn much in Russia, vast and mys- 
terious as she is, with the opportunities which I enjoyed, but to 
know Russia, to be a true interpreter of the Russian people, one 
must spend not months but perhaps years in that country. 

I went to Russia with a feeling of profound sympathy, indeed 
with a deep affection, for the Russian people. I left Russia with 
still greater sympathy for the people and with undiminished 
affection for the millions of struggling people whose pathway, 
for many years to come, will be strewn with thorns and upon 
which will be left the impress of their bloody feet, recording 
the march of Russia toward the heights where there is sun- 
light and where peace abounds. 

Mr. President, since my return from Russia I have been re- 
quested by Senators and a number of persons to address the 
Senate upon the Russian question. The pendency of the reso- 
lution declaring in favor of recognizing the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the fact that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH] 
has spoken in favor of the resolution, as well as the fact that 
hearings will soon be had before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, together with the requests to which I have just 
referred, induce me to take the floor and to present at some 
length my views the Russian situation and some 
of the facts which I | npon the occasion of my visit to 
that country. In the views I express I speak only for myself, 
not for other members of the party. 

For more than a thousand years what is now known as Rus- 
sia has been a land of fable and mystery, of sorrows and trage- 
dies, For hundreds of years, when under Mongol rule, it was 
cut off from Western Europe and, indeed, from the world. It 
has been the theater of titanic conflicts between different 
races. Asiatic hordes—Mongolians, Tartars, and Turks—have 
swept through its forests and over its steppes and deserts and 
plains, and for many generations exercised control from the Baltic 
Sea to the Pacific Ocean and from the Arctic Ocean to Peking and 
the Himalayas, and the nations of western and southern 
Europe as they emerged from medievalism oe the influence of 
this fabled land and its extraordinary peo 

From the days of Peter the Great to 15 54 World War Russia 
made nations tremble and created fear and anxiety among the 
peoples of two continents; and, whether from unfounded fear 
or from a true prognosis of the revolution and its consequences, 
there are still many nations that regard it under Bolshevik 
rule as a sinister and malignant force in the world, 

A brilliant writer, Mr. Henry C. Norman, former member of 
the British Parliament, asks the question, “ What is Russia?” 
and in part replies: 


Siberia is Russia—5,000,000 square miles in which whole coun- 
tries are a quivering carpet of wildflowers in spring, a rolling grain 
field in autumn, an icebound waste in winter, stored full of every min- 
eral, crossed by the longest railway in the world, and largely inhabited 
Dy a population of convicts and exiles. * * It would be easier to 
say, “ What is not Russia?” In world affairs wherever you turn you 
-poe Russia, whenever you listen you heat her; she moves in every path; 


she is mining in every claim; the “ creeping murmur” of the world 18 
her footfall—the poring “dark” is her veil. To the challenge of the 
nations as they peer from their borders, comes the same reply—" Who 
goes there?” „Russia.“ 


The territorial extent of Russia Is so vast as to be bewildering. 
Without the Caucasus district European Russia contains nearly 
2,200,000 square miles. Before Turkestan, Bukhara, and Khiva 
passed under its control Russia’s area was more than 8,000,000 
square miles. When it is remembered that the whole of 
Europe, excluding Huropean Russia, contains but 1,724,300, 
and that Russia's area approximates 8,500,000 square miles, the 
immensity of Russia becomes apparent and compels the admis- 
siop that she is and will continue to be a mighty force and 
power in the world. An examination of a map of Asia and 
Europe will surprise even careful geographers, because it will 
so strongly emphasize the bigness and vastness of this Bolshe- 
vik State. From the Ural Mountains, which divide European 
from Asiatic Russia, to the Pacific Ocean, which washes the 
eastern coast of Russia's possessions, is a distance of nearly 
4,000 miles, and from the Arctic Ocean to the boundary separat- 
ing the Chinese Empire from Russian territory it is nearly 
2,000 miles. Great rivers rising in China flow northerly and 
find outlets more than 3,000 miles from their source. Before 
the war these rivers bore upon their bosoms great merchant 
fleets carrying to rape opr nations not only the products of 
8 Russia but also important commodities produced in 

na. 

Russia is not only of the West but also of the East. While 
preeminently a Slav state, partaking in particular of the spirit 
and culture of Europe, she is of the East and is caught v'hin 
the subtle and mysterious influence of the Orient. 

Adventuresome sons of Russia but a few centuries ago—1581— 
passed beyond the Urals, The Stroganofs, a powerful Rus- 
sian family, sought to penetrate that unknown Iand. Vasali, 
the Boatman of the Volga, began ‘the conquest of western 
Siberia. He seized the city of Sibir, which constituted the 
capital of a Tartar chief, and extensive territory un- 
der the domain of the Russian Crown. Others followed the 
advancing Russian tide, and within 70 years the Arctic Circle | 
had been reached, and the banks of the Amur River, the waters 
of which find their way into the Pacific Gcean, constttuted the 
eastern boundary of the Russian Empire. The outposts of the 
Chinese Empire were challenged by a new power. A new force 
was at their door and the Orient was threatened by a new 
master. 

No further Asiatic conquests were made until the time of 
Alexander I. He brought tribes and peoples under his do- 
minion, extended his power to the trans-Caucaslan States, 
and then turned his eyes te the east, where be sought further 
conquest. In 1847 General Muraivief became governor gen- 
eral of eastern Siberia. He pushed carrying the 
flag of Russia until the Pacific was reached, and the outer- 
most bounds of Siberia brought under the dominion of the 
Czar of all the Russias. And to-day Siberia, containing 
nearly 5,000,000 square miles, Hes Tike a crouchiug lion over 
torn and distracted China. The trans-Caucasian states have 


been added to Russia's imperial domain. ‘Turkestan has been 


annexed; Bukhara and Khiva acknowledge the supremacy of 
Russia; Persia, Uke ripe fruit upon the tree, sooner or later 
will be gathered by this expanding nation; Afghanistan is in 
the pathway of Russia's deve Turkey, Mesopetamia— 

are they not but passing figures, yielding to Pan Slavism, whieh 


Government f 
the flag of Russia, whether it be red, as the symbol of revolu- 
tion and conquest, or whether the sunlight of peace and free- 
dom transforms its color into golden sunlight. 

Japan's recent catastrophe, while it excited profound sym- 
pathy among the we ‘was iby some regarded as the re- 
moval of an obstacie to in EI OENE (por in hein 


The fanatical and doctrinaire communists, when they ob- 
tained control of Russia, believed that the proletarian move- 
ment would encircle the earth. They envisaged capitalistic 
nations in ruins, through the revolutionary outbreaks of pro- 
letarian forces, and the establishment of ‘proletarian dictator- 
ships in all lands, integrating and uniting with the Bolshevik 
Government of Russia. They sought to arouse the “class 
consciousness ” and incite hate against the bourgeoisie; they 
extensively propagamdized in many States and expended tib- 
erally ef the funds which they had seized to overthrow the 
struggling republican Government of Germany, the new gov- 
ernment in Hungary, and the constituted authority in other 
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States. Their call for a world revolution was not answered 
as they had expected; and as the working classes in Europe 
‘and in other countries rejected Bolshevism they reluctantly 
eame to the conclusion that their paramount immediate task 
was to tighten their grip upon Russia and the Russian peo- 
ple and consolidate the gains which they had made. Never- 
theless, they continued thelr propaganda wherever possible 
and unintermittingly proclaimed their purpose to destroy the 
capitalistic governments of the world. To many countries 
they sent their emissaries and expended large sums to 
spread communist principles, foment industrial strife, par- 
alyze economic development, overthrow governments, and pro- 
mote world communism. As the triumph of communism in 
the world appeared more remote there was developed in 
Russia, even among Bolshevists, a “nationalistic spirit,” a 
spirit which for centuries has been in the Russian heart, 
which even Bolshevism could not eradicate, and to which it 
not only has succumbed, but added strength. Some of the 
leaders of the Bolshevik Government perceived that the gains 
of the Bolsheviks in Russia would be lost and the govern- 
ment overthrown unless concessions to capitalism and the 
normal processes of life were made, and unless the govern- 
ment developed sufficient strength to meet internal evolution- 
ary forces and impress external powers with the vitality and 
vigor of its organization and system. 

The economic chaos which existed in Russia, they had the 
perspicacity to see, would end in revolutionary movements, not 
only by the peasants but by the workingmen and the sub- 
merged bourgeoisie. Therefore, many of them, with zeal but 
not with intelligence, addressed themselves to the economic 
and industrial revival of the State and to its preservation as a 
political entity. They concluded that to save Bolshevism from 
destruction involved the saving of Russia. Perhaps they did 
not know this meant a repercussion of capitalism and nation- 
alism, and that if Russia was saved, saved economically and 
merally, Bolshevism would in the end be destroyed. While 
there was a flood of pamphlets published by the Bolshevik 
rulers in which the theories of Marxian communism were ex- 
plained and elaborated and glorified, and while conferences and 
conventions were frequently held at which Bolshevik orators 
proclaimed their abhorrence of nationalism and of any policies 
calculated to preserve states as such and races and peoples 
from an international gregarious mass, they nevertheless gave 
heed to some rational plans suggested by a few men who 
foresaw ruin to Russia and to the Bolshevik régime if the 
fantastic views of the Marxian internationalists were ad- 
hered to. 

And so, much of the enthusiasm which had been devoted to the 
exposition of the communistic creed and to the bringing about 
of a world revolution was transferred to the task of strength- 
ening loeally the Bolshevik régime and developing the languish- 
ing and, in most cases, the destroyed industries of Russia, 
although in so doing it meant the awakening of the old and the 
inextinguishable spirit of Russian nationalism and Pan-Slavism. 
Representations were made that the capitalistic nations of the 
world were arrayed against Russia and only waited the favor- 
able moment to devour it, and that it was imperative that the 
Russian people should unite, under the leadership of the Bol- 

*sheyiks, to strengthen and rehabilitate it industrially and eco- 
nomically, and so enable it to protect the Russian people and 
save the country from the wicked designs of imperialistic and 
capitalistic nations. 

The paradox was presented of a governing group which de- 
nounced nationdlism and patriotism and love of country and 
sought by world revolution to destroy all nations and establish 
throughout the world a class government, developing a nation- 
alistic spirit among those whom it governed. 

The Russian people, long before the days of Peter the Great, 
sought to build a powerful state, to extend its boundaries, and 
to be a dominating force in the world. With the expulsion of 
the Mongolian rulers the succeeding Czars added territory to 
their possessions, extended their authority over Tartar tribes 
and divers people, and inculcated in the hearts of the people 
an imperialistic spirit which has always remained with the 
Russian people, whether peasant, or priest, or intelligentsia. 
Mensheviks and social revolutionists, as well as Bolsheviks 
and those professing devotion to an internationalist creed, have 
great pride in the territorial gains of Russia and the expanding 
power of the Russian State. 

The present course of the Bolshevik Government is based 
upon the formula that a great and powerful Russia is desired, 
primarily to advance the cause of world communism, but also to 
preserve communistic gains in Russia. The Bolshevik régime 
is proud of its power, elated over its conquests, and is planning 
for further territorial gains and is asserting strong nationalistic 


policies, There can be no criticism of a policy which seeks to 
develop among the people a love of country and that fine spirit 
of patriotism which is always found among those who love 
liberty and justice and have courage to defend the same, and if 
the communists were guided by that spirit many of their prob- 
lems would soon be solved. 

I encountered some internationalists in Russia of whom it 
could be truthfully said they were not patriotic Russians, nor 
did they possess that proper nationalistic spirit which finds 
expression in devotion to country and loyal service to the state. 
But speaking generally, the Russian people are passionately 
devoted to their country; their sorrows and tragedies have only 
intensified their love for their motherland, which to them is 
the promised land. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND THE BOLSHEVIK GOVERNMENT 


When the Menshevik government of Kerensky was over- 
thrown, Lenin had a political organization, compact and de- 
termined, which seized all authority and set up a communist 
government, There was no pretense that the will of the peo- 
ple should be regarded or that the wishes of the majority 
should prevail. Repeatedly, since the seizure of authority, 
the Bolshevik leaders have declared that the government was, 
and would continue to be, a dictatorship and that it would be 
directed by members of the Communist Party. 

They scoffed at the idea of a democratic form of govern- 
ment, or of submitting to a vote of the people any question 
relative to the form of government under which the people 
were to live: Euphemistically, it was stated that it was a 
„soldiers and workman's government,“ and more recently it 
is declared to be a government of the“ peasants and workmen.” 
In fact, it was, and is, a government of the Communist Party. 
At no time have the wishes of the people been consulted. It 
is not intended now or in the future that their voice shall be 
heard in the affairs of the government under which they live. 

The existence of any other political party is not possible. 
Indeed, none would be permitted. I asked Chicherin, Kamenev, 
and other Bolshevik leaders whether a democratic party or 
any other political party would be permitted, and in every 
instance the reply was in the negative. Meetings or gatherings 
for the discussion of political or governmental or economic 
questions in opposition to the policies or program of the Bol- 
shevik Government are regarded as counter-revolutionary and 
subject the participants to immediate arrest and imprisonment, 
and perhaps execution. ‘Thousands of the Menshevik Party 
and the Social Revolutionary Party have been driven from Rus- 
sia, many banished to Turkestan or to the Arctic regions, large 
numbers are in prison, and many have been executed. 

Members of these parties suffered cruel persecutions at 
the hands of the Czar’s government, But most of them sought 
only legitimate and proper reforms and greater liberty for the 
people. The Mensheviks were followers of Karl Marx, but 
interpreted Marxian philosophy differently from the Bolsheviks. 
Some members of the Menshevik and Social Revolutionary 
Parties, when the Bolsheviks triumphed, and particularly when 
persecution came, joined the Bolshevik Party; still others, 
fearing persecution, concealed or denied their faith and have 
scrupulously abstained from any politica! activity, content to 
live and to be let alone, and to have opportunity to procure 
food and clothes for their families, 

When in Tiflis a conference was being held with consider- 
able ostentation and no little journalistic display in the Bol- 
shevik press, of a number of so-called Mensheviks and Social 
Revolutionists—some of whom it was reported had just been 
released from prison—for the purpose of “disbanding” any 
remnants of these organizations. The gathering had the 
appearance of having been “staged,” and a number of in- 
tellectuals who were opposed to Bolshevism and who had been 
former liberals and Mensheviks stated to me that the gather- 
ing had been arranged by and under the direction of the 
Bolshevik Government. There was a formal resolution of dis- 
solution of the parties. 

There is in Russia no freedom of speech or freedom of press; 
nor can there be, under the present régime, any public or free 
discussion of political or governmental questions. Several of 
the Bolshevik leaders were asked whether the publication of a 
newspaper would be permitted that did not support, either 
actively or negatively, the Bolshevik régime. Their answer in 
every instance was no.“ One leader justified the suppression 
of free speech and free press and the exercise of the despotic 
power wielded by the Bolshevik Government by saying that 
the Bolshevists regarded the situation as “still one of war.” 
That this fiction will be adhered to for an indefinite period is 
manifest, but the flower of liberty is growing and the people 
will ultimately compel reforms. When asked if a constitu- 
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tional convention or a national assembly was to be called to 
draft a constitution or agree upon a form of government, the 
Bolshevik leaders unanimously declared that there was no such 
intention. 

A strict censorship extends to all letters and written com- 
munications as well as to telegraph and telephone messages, 
All letters written or received by me while in Russia passed 
through the hands of the official censors. No business activities 
can be carried on by private persons, even though they have 
concessions from the Government, or special contracts or privi- 
leges (which involve the use of the mails or the telephones 
or telegraph), without the censors knowing of the same. This 
knowledge of the condition and business of all who are engaged 
in private enterprises is imparted to those officials who are 
conducting governmental concerns of the same character, and 
this places the private business man at a serious disadvantage, 

Any act upon the part of any person or group of persons 
which is interpreted by the Bolshevik leaders or the local 
Soviets as inimical to the Communist Party or the Bolshevik 
Government, is regarded as counter-revolutionary and results 
in imprisonment and often death. The writing of a letter in 
Baku to a person who had made inquiry concerning property 
which had been confiscated by the Bolshevik Government was 
considered a counter-revolutionary act and led to a death sen- 
tence by the Cheka. Intercession by a number of persons se- 


, cured a reprieve. 


A hopeful sign is found in the fact that there is a steady in- 
crease in the number of newspapers published in Russia. The 
number of daily newspapers is 900, and there are 35 weekly 
and 60 monthly publications. The aggregate circulation of all 
papers is 2,000,000 copies. The Isvestia’s daily circulation is 
200,000. This paper is the organ of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment. None of these publications oppose the Government. 
All are subject to its control. All printing plants and equip- 
ment were nationalized and are operated and controlled by the 
Government. Not only the newspapers and magazines, but also 
all books that are published, are printed in the Government 
establishments. It should be added, however, that from some 
of these printing establishments excellent literature is now 
emanating. Whitman, Jack London, O. Henry, and Upton Sin- 
clair’ are read more extensively than any other American au- 
thors, and some of their works have been translated into Rus- 
sian and issued from the Government printing houses. 

No private printing presses of any kind are or would be 
permitted, so that nothing can be printed that is not approved 
by the Government. To print or circulate any paper, pamphlet, 
or book not authorized by the Government is a counter-revolu- 
tionary act the punishment for which may be death. 

In all cities and towns numerous bookstalls and stores are 
found. In Moscow there are scores of small stands and shops 
where pamphlets and magazines are sold. These publications 
relate almost exclusively to the revolution, giving the Bolshevik 
view, or are devoted to the exposition of Marxian philosophy 
and the achievements, alms, and purposes of the Bolshevik 
régime. In a few book stores were found a variety of books, 
published before the war, a few in English, many in French, 
some in German, and others in Russian. 

Foreign newspapers are not admitted into Russia, although 
a short time before my departure it was learned that a few 
German newspapers were admitted. However, no impediments 
are offered to the introduction into Russia of revolutionary 
papers published in Germany or other countries. Various Bol- 
shevik departments, however, receive leading newspapers pub- 
lished in Burope, the United States, and other countries. 

The membership of the Communist Party varies. The largest 
membership was approximately 700,000; it is now about 400,000. 
Many have been expelled from the party, and communist offi- 
cials stated another “purging” of the party would soon take 
place, as many members had violated party discipline or had 
been accepting bribes or had been guilty of graft and corrup- 
tion in connection with their official duties or had found the 
obligations of the party too onerous to be performed. Members 
of the Communist Party are subjected to iron discipline. They 
are, in every sense of the word, soldiers subject to orders which 
may not be disregarded.. Frequently communists were met who 
had been ordered to remote parts of Russia or had been brought 
from distant points for service in Moscow or in other parts 
of the country. Most of the commissars of the local Soviets 


were nonresidents of the provinces or districts which they- 


served, but had been sent for official work, theoretically by the 
government but actually by the Communist Party. 

The key positions in the government are held by communists, 
and practically the heads of aH trusts and industrial enter- 
prises are members of that party, In visiting an important coal 
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mine, where skilled engineers and operators were required, a 
youthful communist, lacking in technical knowledge or expe- 
rience, was at the head. No matter how important the industry, 
an active communist will have charge of its operations, though 
he may lack technical skill or the requisite executive ability. 
The government is compelled to rely upon noncommunists to 
furnish the technical knowledge and administrative ability in 
substantially all activities, whether political or industrial. 

The communist leaders have been careful and discriminating 
in selecting members for admission into the party. They have 
preferred a limited membership, believing that the organization 
could thus act more effectively in the execution of the common 
purpose and in retaining undisputed political power. 

There are in Russia, however, perhaps tens of thousands of 
persons who believe in communism and declare that they are 
communists. Many have sought and are seeking admission into 
the Communist Party organization, but their admission is de- 
ferred pending a probationary period, in which the applicants 
may conclusively demonstrate their devotion to the communist 
creed, their loyalty to the Bolshevist Government, and their 
fitness for service in the party. A further reason for restrict- 
ing admission is because, as stated, the communist leaders de- 
sire a small, thoroughly disciplined, fighting, militant organi- 
zation. 

That communism is growing in- Russia is undoubtedly true. 
The disintegration of the other political parties added to the 
strength of the communists, Moreover, as was stated frequently 
by workmen and others, the communists have privileges denied 
to others, and those employed in the Government service who 
are in the party or who are communists and seek admission 
into the party are greatly favored over the so-called nonpar- 
tisans.” When forces are reduced, as they have been in many, 
departments, the bourgeoise and noncommunists are the first dis- 
charged. Members of the party are always sure of positions, 
and the active communists outside the party feel assured that 
their interests will be better guarded and protected than if they 
did not evince interest in communism and faith in its creed. 
It is not infrequent to find persons of the communist faith re- 
placing former employees of the Government, or those who were 
known to be unsympathetic toward the philosophy of Marx. 

An active campaign is being carried on to increase the mem- 
bership of the Young Communist Party and it was frequently 
told me that the number exceeded 1,000,000. Many inducements 
are offered to young men to become members of this organiza- 
tion. Many beautiful and commodious buildings which had 
been confiscated by the Bolsheviks have been converted into 
clubhouses for workingmen and young communists. They be- 
come the centers of amusements and recreational activities and 
movements for the teaching and glorification of Marxian phi- 
losophy and the leaders of the Bolshevik Party. Many young 
men, first out of curiosity, visit these clubs, and later, for vari- 
ous reasons, become members. Gratuities and rewards of vari- 
ous kinds are often given to stimulate membership. And the 
sons of workers in the factories and shops and railroads, as 
well as the members of these clubs, are favored in making selec- 
tions for entrance into the higher schools and educational in- 
stitutions, 

Political and communist teachers are active in these or- 
ganizations, the result being that the children in the larger 
villages and towns and cities live constantly in contact with 
communist teachings and are brought within the influence of 
communist organizations. In the smaller villages and in the 
homes of the peasants the communistie influence is not so per- 
vasive, although in the village schools, as well as in all schools, 
its teaching is compulsory. And in villages where communists 
are found they some the political or governmental officials 
and administrative officers. In this situation it is not surpris- 
ing that many Bolsheviks express supreme faith in the conver- 
sion of the children of this generation to the creed of com- 
munism. The conferences of the Communist Party are devoted 
principally and almost entirely to a discussion of what the 
policies of the Bolshevik Government shall be, and how the 
will of the Communist Party as expressed shall be enforced 
through the Bolshevik Government in Russia and elsewhere. 
Likewise the international aspect of communism is considered, 
and how and in what manner the capitalistic governments of 
the world may come under the control of an international 
Communist Party. 

A committee with supreme authority is selected by the Com- 
munist Party. That committee at present consists of Trotski, 
Dzerzhinsky, Bukharin, Stalin, Rykov, Kamenev, Zinoviev, and 
Tomsky, and alternates are chosen to act with the execu- 
tive committee and to take the places of any who may be 
disqualified or absent. Among this number are Kalanin and 
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Radek. I should state, however, that several officials in the 
Soviet Government told me that this committee. consisted of 
but seven members, Lenin, who died but a few hours ago, was 
a member of the committee. 

An examination of a list of the officials in the Bolshevik Goy- 
ernment will show that they are, in the main, the executive 
committee of the Communist Party. Trotski is the Commissar of 
Military and Naval Affairs; Dzerzhinsky is Commissar of Trans- 
portation and Acting Commissar of the Interior ; Rykov. is chair- 
man of the supreme economic council and also acting premier 
and acting president of the council; Lenin was president of the 
council of commissars; Kamaneff is the acting president of the 
council and acting premier, and also head of the Moscow soviet ; 
Kalinin is president of the central executive committee of the 
soviets and usually called the president of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, It is the Communist Party which selects individuals for 
the various positions in the Bolshevik Goyernment and for the 
various soviets or local organizations in all parts of Russia. 
The foreign or domestic policies of the Goyernment are deter- 
mined not by officials of the Government as such, but by the 
Communist Party, which is the source of authority and power 
and from which emanate the final orders to govern the conduct 
of Bolshevik officials and the course of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment. Krassin as Commissar of Foreign Trade in the federal 
Government and Chicherin as Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
and Sololnikov as Commissar of Finance for the Government; 
indeed, all officials, high and low, are amenable to the Com- 
munist Party and must act conformably to its instructions. 
The communists state that they made and won the revolution, 
that they set up the present Government, and that they intend 
to control it and to control Russia and her people and to enforce 
the political and economic doctrines of Karl Marx. 

There are no scruples in the use of force or the military arm 
of the Government to execute their purposes. They frankly 
state that the people are not competent to govern themselves; 
that a dictatorship is needed; and that the communist princi- 


disciplined minority 
who are ready and willing to fight to maintain their power and 
to enforce their policies. The so-called autonomous Republics 
of Ukraine, Georgia, and others are powerless before the cen- 
tral government and execute its orders. 

It bas been said that the new constitution adopted July 6, 
1923, has resulted, or will result, in material changes in the 
political structure of Russia. A critical examination of the 
new constitution will demonstrate tliat the power of the Com- 
munist Party is not diminished or the rights of the people ex- 
tended. Under the constitution Russia is still a communist 
state governed by the Communist Party. It uses the ma- 
chinery provided by the new constitution to execute its will. 

It states that 


The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (R. S. F. S. R.), the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic (U. 8. S. R.), the White Russian Socialist 
Soviet Republic (W. R. 8. 8. R.), and the Transcaucaslan Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic (the Socialist Soviet Republics of Azerbaijan. 
Georgia, and Armenia) hereby unite into one Federal State—the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Theoretically these political states or Republics are inde- 
pendent, but the constitution gives them no greater power than 
they have enjoyed in the past. An analysis of this new consti- 
tution shows but little authority is possessed by the assoctating 
states, and how perfectly the instrument is drawn to per- 
petuate in power the communist group and their successors who 
are in political control of Russia, This constitution was not 
ratified by the people, but it is, nevertheless, superimposed 
upon them. The important provisions of the constitution were 
directed toward the creation of a small body of individuals 
with supreme executive, legislative, and judicial power. The 
so-called “contracting republics” are required to modify their 
constitutions to conform with the one under consideration. 

Executive committees are created by the constitution, and 
these are then selected by the Communist Party. These com- 
mittees govern Russia under the Communist Party. The con- 
stitution provides for a supreme court for the “ maintenance 
of revolutionary law,” but it is made the creature of the 
executive committee, which may also “suspend or set aside 
decrees, regulations, and orders of its presidium, the soviet 
congresses, and the central executive committees” of the 
so-called Republics constituting the union, as well as of other 
governing bodies throughout the entire territory of Russia. 

One of the darkest pages in the history of the Bolshevik 
Government relates to the extraordinary commission, or what 
is known through the land as the “Cheka.” This was a 
political organization or ageney which spread terror throughout 
Russia, arrested, imprisoned, and executed tens and, indeed, 


hundreds of thousands of persons, and ruthlessly reduced the 
Russian people to a condition of terror and slavery. It had 
a most. perfect system of espionage and executed the orders 
of the leaders pitilessly, silently, and effectively. Men, women, 
and children disappeared and no one knows whither they have 
gone; many never returned. Relatives and friends were afraid 
to make inquiry. They were the victims of the Cheka. No 
one will ever know the number of victims. The figures pub- 
lished by the London Times and other newspapers—EKuropean 
and American—state that the official figures of the Cheka show 
executions up to February 22, 1922, to have been 1,766,168. Of 
these 6,675 were professors and teachers, 8,800 doctors, 355,280 
other intellectuals, 1,243 priests, 54,860 officers, 260,000 soldiers, 
59,000 policemen, 12,950 landowners, 192,360 workmen, and 
815,000 peasants, 

Numerous inquiries made by me of Bolshevik officials, as 
to the number of executions, elicited no satisfactory reply. 
Some stated that it was impossible to determine the num- 
ber imprisoned, banished, or executed, and that many exe- 
cutions attributed to the Cheka ought rather be charged to 
the civil war and the excesses which it developed. They also 
stated that most of the peasants executed met their death in 
resisting the execution of food levies ordered by the govern- 
ment and in revolts precipitated by peasants in many villages 
against the Soviet Government. Undoubtedly it would be un- 
fair to attribute to this political organization (Cheka) the 
execution of all of the numbers within the various classes 
above referred to. 

That hundreds of thousands were executed by the Cheka 
there can be no doubt. It had an army at its command and its 
spies and agents were in eyery part of Russia. There were 
local and provineial Chekas, and they were often under the 
control of cruel and inhuman monsters. That was notably true 
in Petrograd, where a woman for a time ordered the executions, 
and in Odessa, where, following the occupation of the city by 
the Red army, more than 20,000 were butchered within twe or 
three days. The trail of the Cheka is a sinuous and a bloody 
one, and its erimes weigh beavily upon Russia. 

The time came when even the Bolslieviks who had created 
this dreadful monster became afraid of it. Instead of its being 
a Saturn, devouring its own offspring, it threatened to be a 
monster seeking to devour its own mother. And so its powers 
in all parts of Russia, except the trans-Caucasian States, were 
curbed, and by decree its power to decree death was abolished. 
However, in Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan the Cheka still 
flourishes. Eighty-four men were executed at one time but a 
few weeks before our party reached Tiflis. 

The head of the Trans-Caucasian Soviet Government seemed 
bored when interrogated as to the activities of the Cheka. 
He defended it and its arrests and executions of individuals 
without trial and in secret. At a banquet given by the soviet 
organization, at which a communist from America and a 
Japanese communist—hoth representatives of the Third Inter- 
national—were present, our party was introduced to the Head 
of the cheka of the Georgian state. Of the 84 just referred 
to who were executed, some were intellectuals and men of 
unblemished reputation. They had criticized Bolshevism, and 
others were a few of the hidden and scattered remnants of the 
Menshevik Party. It was charged that others of the number 
had been arrested in the woods and mountains where they 
had been hiding to escape arrest and death, and upon dis- 
covery they were promptly executed as bandits. 

ces were given our party, however, that the purpose 
was to restrict the authority of the trans-Caucasian Cheka 
and limit the power of the organization as it had been limited 
in other parts of Russia. 

There was great rejoicing throughout Russia when the power 
of the Cheka was restricted, and it was with profound regret 
that some communists and all the Russian people found that in 
the new constitution a provision was inserted which revived the 
Cheka, though with diminished authority. Article IX—para- 
graphs 61 and 62—-of the constitution is as follows: 


61. In order to unify the revolutionary action of the contracting 
republics in their struggle with the political and economic counter- 
revolution, espionage, and banditism, a joint state political department 
ts established, attached to the Union Council of People's Commlssaries ; 
the chairman of this department is a consultative member of the 
Union Council of People’s Commissaries. 

62. The Union state political department controls the work of the 
local branches of the State political department through Its representa- 
tives in the Council of People’s Commissaries of the contracting Repub- 
lics; these representatives act in accordance with special and legally 
ratified regulations. - 


This constitutional provision did not meet the progressive 
spirit which was slowly developing throughout Russia and was 
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a triumph of the extreme left of the Communist Party and a 
backward moyement toward the shadows and the horrors of the 

ast; it perpetuates the fiction that the Bolshevik Government 
i still at war, not only with capitalistic nations but with the 
Russian people, and thus becomes the pretext for despotic and 
cruel edicts and the subjection of the people to a system of 
espionage and military oppression intolerable to those who have 
any love of freedom or regard for justice. 

Under this constitutional provision Dzerzhinsky, who per- 
fected the Cheka organization and directed its cruel and san- 
guinary activities, was placed at the head of this so-called 
“State political department.” He has organized this depart- 
ment precisely as the Cheka was organized. There are tens 
of thousands of his agents and spies throughout Russia. The 
organization is known as the “ G. P. U.” There is also a branch 
of this organization, or a minature or parallel one, connected 
with the transportation system, of which Dzerzhinsky is also 
the head. 

This vast army constitutes the eyes and ears and the silent 
but powerful hand of the Bolshevik Government. The very walls 
seem to be its listening ear, and the footfall of approach- 
ing night is discovered by its omnipresent forces. It provides 
nocturnal domiciliary visitors who terrify the innocent as well 
as the guilty and furnishes inquisitorial agents who without 
warrant or authority arrest, imprison, and exile. 

In all parts of Russia where our party went there were not 
only soldiers and militia but the silent and compelling forces of 
the G. P. U. And these three organizations, the army, militia, 
and the G. P. U., unite to uphold the Bolshevik Government and 
execute its decrees. 

In a village of four or five hundred inhabitants in the 
Caucasus Mountains, a man of fine appearance and intelligence, 
in reply to questions by two members of the party, stated that 
there were only three communists in the village, two of whom 
had been sent there; that the people were not communists and 
were not satisfied with the communist government. When 
asked how the three men could govern so large a number of 
people against their wishes, he replied that they and the 
Bolshevik Government were “supported by Russian bayonets.” 

As herein indicated, acts or omissions, which reasonably 
may not be interpreted as revolutionary, become such in 
Russia, and are dealt with by this extraordinary political de- 
partment, notwithstanding there is a criminal code and courts 
and executive officers to enforce the orders and decrees of the 
courts, 

This powerful, unrestrained, and terrifying agency is made a 
law unto itself, accountable to no superior political or govern- 
mental body or authority, and is the sole judge of its own 
conduct. Any act or omission it may declare to be a part of 
the revolutionary struggle or political or economic counter-reyo- 
lution. Criticism of any law or policy of the government is 
a revolutionary act against the government. Views or acts 
which the G. P. U. may think or affect to believe do not coincide 
with the economic theories or policies of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, or the Communist Party, are counter-reyolutionary. The 
most innocent acts became crimes, construed, as they often are, 
as attempts to overthrow or undermine the Bolshevik régime. 
And in all the States and Provinces local G. P. U. branches are 
set up and are controlled by a representative of the central 
organization, These local organizations are often manned by 
fanatics who regard as enemies of the Government all who 
are not communists; and so there are still many innocent 
victims of this despotic organization which belongs to the 
dark ages, It is an anachronism, even in Russia. 

Under a law or decree any person may be arrested by the 
G. P. U. without a warrant, and may, without trial or informa- 
tion as to the character of the offense, be exiled to Turkestan 
or the Arctic regions or to any other remote part of Russia for 
three years. Many cases were brought to my attention where 
individuals had been arrested and held for many months with- 
out any charge or hearing. 

To many it is incomprehensible how a mere handful of com- 
munists retain control over more than 140,000,000 people. Tirst, 
it must be remembered that the Russian people are somewhat 
different from the Anglo-Saxons and have for centuries been 
under an autocratic goyernment. The overwhelming majority 
were illiterate, and perhaps 85 per cent lived in villages and 
paid reverence to the Czar and devotion to the church. They 
were satisfied with their condition, their village, and local 
affairs; they were controlled in a somewhat patriarchal way, 
but were not much troubled by the affairs of state or the great 
world beyond their limited horizon. Given sufficient to satisfy 
mon een wants, the mass of the Russian people were 
satisfied, 


Obedience to authority was ingrained in them; and so, when 
political power was seized and exercised by Lenin and a few 
communist associates, the people, while dazed and bewildered, 
lacked the initiative, that vigorous militant spirit which was 
necessary to organize resistance or promote a revolution. 

The World War had brought great sorrow and suffering. 
Knowledge of the horrors of the western front had been 
brought back to the people, and there was a longing for peace. 
The boldness and audacity of the Bolsheviks stupified the 
people, and they dumbly submitted to their rule. 

Later, when the armies of Kolchak and Wrangel and Denekin 
were advancing, the Bolshevik leaders shrewdly appealed to the 
people, declaring that the plan was to restore the czaristie rule 
and deprive the peasants of the land. And it is freely said by 
many in Russia that these military leaders opposing Bolshevism 
would have been victorious and overthrown the Bol- 
shevik Government if they had been less reactionary 
and had shown greater consideration for the people 
in the districts where they operated. But in many parts of 
Russia the peasants actively supported the revolutionary forces 
of these generals and constituted the bulk of their armies. 
With the defeat of the Wrangel movement, the Bolsheviks con- 
trolled Russia. War had exhausted the resources of the coun- 
try and the people were in misery and want. It was apparent 
that production must be had or starvation was inevitable. 
Even those who hated Bolshevism and suffered from its ruth- 
less exactions and its oppressive policies were constrained to a 
sullen but pacific course. The whole population were intent 
only upon one thing and that was to get enough to save theni- 
selves from starvation. 

The sufferings of the people from hunger and exposure and 
lack of clothes during the past five or six years can scarcely be 
exaggerated. There was not sufficient energy or strength left 
among the people to oppose the governing power. The strength 
of the government, aside from the Communist Party, rested with 
the workers in the various factories and plants. It is true that 
they were not satisfied with existing conditions; and revolts 
often occurred which were suppressed, oftentimes with great 
cruelty by the Bolshevik Government. But the workers were 
told that it was their government and that, while conditions 
were difficult, they would be worse under a return of the 
monarchy. 

* Notwithstanding the military triumph of the Bolsheviks, and 
the lifeless and impotent condition of the people, conditions 
became so intolerable that a formidable revolt occurred at 
Kronstadt among the sailors and later, because of the repres- 
sive measures pursued by the government against the peasants 
and the seizure of their limited crops, revolutionary outbreaks 
occurred in various parts of Russia. This situation threatened 
the overthrow of the Government, and undoubtedly would have 
resulted in its destruction except for the concessions which were 
promptly made through the dominating personality of Lenin. 

He perceived that further attempts to enforce the doctrinaire 
principles of communism would lead to the overthrow of the 
Government. Communism had failed. The confiscation of all 
property and the attempt to compel production by the military 
enslavement of the people had brought Russia and her people 
to the very depths of misery and sorrow. The peasants wanted 
their own land and to be their own masters and to enjoy the 
benefits of their own toil. Factories were closed, the transpor- 
tation system collapsed, cities were deserted, farms untilled. 
The hand of death rested over the land. The conscription of 
the people and of labor and the military orders and cruel and 
oppressive decrees could not bring life into the state or make 
communism a success, 

Lenin, notwithstanding his idealism, was preeminently a prac- 
tical man, and when he perceived the fallacies of Marxian phi- 
losophy when applied in a concrete way and its indaptability 
in the existing situation, he promptly ordered a retreat, which 
alone saved the Bolshevik Government. 

In November, 1922, he reported to the eighth session of the 
fourth congress of the International Communists at Moscow 
the results of the new economic policy which he had forced 
upon the communist leaders of Russia. It was a remarkable 
apology for abandoning the doctrines and policies of the com- 
munists and a clever and unanswerable justification for so 
doing. He referred to the fact that a crisis compelled the 
changes made, the crisis reaching the breaking point, as he 
said, when the broad masses of the peasantry were against 
us.” He referred to the collapse of the finance system under 
the former policy; the “ quadrillions” of paper money issued; 
the destruction of commerce; the failure of production and 
ensuing famine, misery, and want. And he emphasized the 
“strategic position” now held by the Bolshevik Government. 
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It is clear from his speech that he ascribed the improved con- 
ditions and the salyation of the Bolshevik Government to the 
policy which permitted trading and a movement by the people 
in the direction of capitalism and the normal processes of 
business and the realities and fundamentals of life. 

The Bolsheviks still say they are communists and many argue 
that their Government is eommunistic. Marx is still their 
patron saint, and his philosophy is the textbook of the schools, 
and so far as the Bolshevik leaders can enforce their will, the 
guide of the people. But economically State capitalism en- 
forced in a ruthless manner by a small minority and an 
obedient army and not communistic philosophy prevails. Of 
course, politically, as indicated, the Government is a dictator- 
ship by a few men, whether it be called a Soviet Republic or 
given any other name. 

With the adoption of the new economic polien it was as if 
a ray of light were shot into a dark dungeon. The light has 
increased, and to-day the dungeon has several windows and 
many shafts of light are streaming in to purify the air and to 
bring a slight measure of happiness to the people. 

Two years ago Russia was a madhouse, and the people were 

dying from madness and starvation. Since then progress has 
been made, not because of Bolshevism but in spite of it; and 
whatever progress has been made has been the result of de- 
parture from communism and from predetermined Bolshevik 
policies, The new economic policy was not accepted by all 
communists, and it caused a schism in the party. But it saved 
the Bolshevik régime, and the capacity of that régime to modify 
its principles and predetermined policies still saves it from 
destruction. 
The heavy taxes imposed upon the peasants in 1921 and 1922 
brought not only complaints but produced incipient revolts, 
Everywhere that I went peasants protested against the ex- 
actions made by the Government They were taxed accord- 
ing to the number ef desslatines of land they held and the 
crops they produced and the animals they owned and the 
chickens they raised and the eggs that were laid, and there were 
labor and cartage taxes and a house tax by the central govern- 
ment. Then there were a multitude of provincial taxes im- 
posed by the local authorities on the peasants for various 
purposes—hospitals, schools, public bureaus, and so forth. 

But there are clever and able men among the Bolshevik 
leaders, They perceived that a continuation of such oppres- 
sive levies would provoke revolts, if not a revolution, among 
the peasants, which might overthrow the Soviet Ac- 
eordingly, they projected a revenue plan which afforded some 
relief to the peasants, though it still weighed heavily upon 
them. Moreover, it had discriminating features and bore with 
crushing force upon all persons who were endeavoring to 
take advantage of the new economic policy and establish 
private enterprises and engage in private trade. Indeed, many 
such were destroyed and their new business or industrial en- 
terprises taxed out of existence. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The Senator has stated, as I understood 
one of his statements, that the Bolsheviks seek the destruc- 
tion of capitalistic nations. Does that include our own Nation 
also? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator if it be 
true that Lenin is dead, who will succeed him? 

Mr. KING. As I came into the Senate Chamber this morn- 
ing I was advised of the death of Lenin. It has been known 
for more than a year that he was serlously ill and his death 
was not unexpected. Authentic reports were published from 
time to time concerning the nature of his ailment, and when 1 
was in Russia I made inquiry of Bolshevik leaders who con- 
firmed statements that I had read many months ago as to the 
serious nature of his Umess. Not onty was he suffering from 
-paralysis and other ailments but for a time his mind was 
affected. 

The Senator asks who will succeed him. In my opinion there 
is no communist competent to fill his place. It can be said of 
him that he founded the Bolshevik Government and is its 
outstanding figure. Early in his life he became a devoted 
follower of Karl Marx, and was one of the revolutionary 
leaders who for a number of years before the World War 
sought to modify, if not destroy, the Russian Government, 
Ile played an important part in weakening the morale of the 
Russian people in the closing hours of the Czar's régime, and 
led the forces which overthrew the Kerensky government 
and established the despotism which has controlled Russia 
since that period. His dominating personality, his audacity, 
his commanding ability, and his iconoclastic work assure him 
a primacy among the Bolsheviks which none dare challenge. 


The waves of the French Revotution carried upon their crest 
Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, Marat, and others whose 
names will long survive. That revolution was an important 
epech in the history of mankind. The Russian Revolution by 
historians of the future will undoubtedly be regarded as an 
event unique, unparalleled without precedent as te its purposes 
and results, and important in its reactions upon contemporary 
conditions, if not upon succeeding generations. And Lenin, his 
character, motives, and work, will produce an increasingly 
large bibliography with diverse and irreconcilable views as to 
his r and achievements and upon all matters with 
which he was concerned. Many Russians stated to me that 
without Lenin the provisional government of Kerensky weuld 
have succeeded, a constitutional government would have been 
established, Russia would have continued with the Allies in 
the great world contest, and the woes and tragedies which have 
overwhelmed the Russian people would have been averted 
But it is of no advantage to speculate upon these matters. 
Lenin, by his genius, his courage, his cunning, his profound 
knowledge of the psychology of the Russian people, struck down 
the Kerensky régime, hurled back the rising tide of democracy, 
and seized fhe reins of autherity and drove his country into the 
destructive and deadly experiment of Bolshevism. He and 
many of his associates, because of their former revolutionary 
activities, had been imprisoned and exiled. They were familiar 
with history, with the slow progress which humanity has 
made toward the summit of liberty and justice; they ignored 
the teachings of history, and sought by violence to strike down 
all governments, destrey the social and economic structures 
existing throughout the world, and upon the ruins of the est 
temples which centuries had erected, establish a new order, the 
principles of which had been ably presented, at least academi- 
cally, to the world by Karl Marx. Undoubtedly many of these 
communists were sincere and believed that their philosophy 
would free the world of social inequalities and establish a new 
and better social and political system among mankind. Of 
course; there were mountebanks and characterless persans who 
attached themselves to the Bolshevik organization. Vicious 
and criminal elements without morality or religion, saw in 
Bolshevism the overthrow of society and fhe triumph of licen- 
tiousness, and so sought and obtained positions of power where 
they preyed upon the people and committed brutal crimes and 
hideous excesses. Many, filled with hatred of the cultured and 
better elements of society, as well as all ruling classes, be- 
Heyed that the mission of Bolshevism was to subjugate, if 
not destroy these classes, and to place in power those who had 
dwelt in the shadows. 

Lenin determined to establish communism, no matter what 
the cost might be. He and bis followers were insensible to 
the sorrows and tragedies and horrors which their purposes 
and activities brought to the Russian people. The opportunity 
had come to found a communist state, and the communists of 
Russia were to establish it and carry the torch of communism 
to set the world on fire. They determined upon the destruc- 
tion of all governments and the reorganization of society upon 
new lines. Whatever obstacles stood in the way of their plans 
were to be removed. Human life was unimportant. The old 
order of things was to be destroyed, root and branch, with a 
thoroughness and a ruthlessness that would prevent any possible 
recrudescence of the spirit which had directed and controlled 
the movements of the past. 

Lenin was not naturally a cruel or pitiless man. Indeed, he 
had a kindly nature and possessed generous impulses. He had 
sympathy for the oppressed and a desire for social order, He 
had the paradoxical nature found In many great men, and 
those conflicting traits that so baffle the interpretation of their 
mental processes and purposes. He had denounced the Gov- 
ernment of the Czar as being cruel and undemocratic. He and 
other communists had bitterly assailed governments, particu- 
larly the Russian Government and its efforts to prevent revolu- 
tion and to neutralize the activities of those who were seeking 
its overthrow, And yet Lenin and the Bolsheviks resorted to 
the most cruel persecution to perpetuate themselves in power. 
They erected as brutal a tyranny as the world ever beheld. 
Human life was sacrificed without remorse and the most hideous 
crimes were perpetrated, crimes which for cruelty and barbarity 
have scarcely ever been equalled and seldom surpassed. 

But Lenin perceived that the ambitions of the Bolsheviks 
could not be realized, that communism could not be forced 
upon the world. He ordered retreats while still proclaiming 
his devotion to communism; he explained conditions to the 
Russian people by declaring that communistic policies could 
not be fully realized in Russia until other nations accepted 
them. Against the views of many of his associates he intro- 


duced policies: which were at varlance with communism, and 
when he was strieken he was projecting further changes which 


would have been of advantage to the Russian people. i 

Replying to the Senator's inquiry, may I say that Lenin held 
yarious positions: He was a member of the political bureau 
of the Russian Communist Party, which practically controls. 
the Bolshevik’ Party. ‘This political) bureau theoretically is 
not n part of the Bolshevik Government, and it carries out the 
policies and mandates: ef the Communist Party, and the Com- 
munist Party controls the Bolshevik Government and its 
officials. Lenin was also a member of the central committee 
of the Communist Party, and a member of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee of the Russian Soviet Republic. 
Under the new constitution, the Soviet Government is called 
the Federation: of the Soviet Republics, and Lenin was a mem- 
ber of the central executive committee of this federation. 
He was also president of the Soviet of the People’s. Commissars 
in the Russian Soviet Republic, and also held the same position 
in the Federation of Soviet Republics. He was also president 
of the Soviet of Dabor and Defense, and held the position of 
alternate in the Cummunist Internationale, commonly called 
the Third Internationale. The chart or diagram submitted by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover] in his address 
a few days ago shows the integration of these various. organ- 
isations and the manner in which the final power is vested in 
the political bureau of nine men of whom Lenin was the con- 
trolling figure. 

Undoubtedly the vacancies caused by Lenin's death in 
these various committees will be filled. Theoretically Lenin 
had the same power as other members of these various com- 
mittees possessed, but, as stated, he was the dominating and 

directing force. 

Kalinin is the President of the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Federated Republies, and is com- 
monly spoken of as the President of Russia. It is an empty 
title and gives him no particular authority. g 

But no one can take the place of Lenin as the leader in 
the Bolshevik Government. I learned while in Russia that His 
influence over the Bolsheviks was very great and many of the 
Russian people were beginning to regard him in a more fayor- 
able light. There were those who believed that if. he had 
not. been incapacitated during the past year and a half greater 
reforms, would have been inaugurated, and more liberal poli; 
cles, would have been adopted. I. met Russians bitterly op- 
nosed. to, communism who spoke in kindly terms of Lenin. 
His picture appeared in many homes and, fu every public place. 
Streets, were named after him. Institutions of learning, have 
been given. his. name, and in public squares and public. build; 
ings busts of Lenin are to be seen. He was already becoming 


faces. a, large square in the 


Ẹ 


recollection is that the statue of one of the Czara had re 
moved and one of Karl. Marx erected in its place. The square 
new bears the name of the Square of the People’s Revenge.“ 


upon which Lenin served. however, would not. give, 
Tsiurupa or any other person the, power. exercised by Lenin. 
I met most of the Bolshevik, leaders and talked with them 
freely and frankly about conditions in Russia, and expressed 


: 


my disapproval of the Bolshevik. Government and its oppres-, 


sive and cruel. conduct. Perhaps Rykov is. the ablest economist 
and, undoubtedly weuld be a more liberal and progressive leader, 
than. others who might be selected: Rykov is, regarded as 
honest, courageous, and sincere, but his modesty and impedi 
ment of speech will militate against his, selection, as the active: 
leader in the Government. I Was impressed with his knowledge 
of public affairs, and his apparent desire to promote the welfare 
of Russia and her people. Many with whom I talked expressed: 
the view that Trotski. would more nearly carry out the policies 
of. Lenin than any other Bolshevik leader, 

Krassin impressed me as a man of ability and dynamic force. 
In my opinion, if, the Bolsheviks would give greater head to his 
views, Russia's develepment would be more certain. He does 
not take the cloister view held by so many Bolsheviks; He 
and other Bolshevik leaders perceive that: Russia's period) of 
isolation must end if she is to survive economically. And 1 
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Have no doubt that they sense the importance of recognizing: 
private capital and of removing many of the obstacles: Inter- 
posed by the Bolshevik» Government to freer trade among the 
Russian people and between Russia and other countries. 

Trotski possesses great versatility. He is a brilliant writer 
and earnest student. He has displayed considerable ability in 
organizing the military department of the Government. He has 
a. cosmopolitan mind, but has a strongly nationalistic view 
when dealing with an problems. I confess to being 
favorably impressed with Trotski and can understand the fim 
hold which be has upon the affections of communists and the 
great interest which the Russian people feel in his personality. 

Mr: OVERMAN. He was at the head of the Red army, wus 
he not, and was the brains of the army? 

Mr. KING: For some time Trotski has been the Commissar 
of War and as such he may be said to be the head of the 
Red army. Reports have been published of late that he is 
seriously in, but he leoked to be in perfect health when I 
saw him a few: days before leaving Russia, 

I am inclined to believe that Trotski or Rykov or Kamener 
will take the place of Lenin—that is, will be selected as the 
head of the Communist Party—and that ipso facto gives him 
the position of authority in the Bolshevik Government. In 
view of the more liberal attitude which Trotski has recently 
taken and the representations made. to me by many Bolsheviks, 
that he was seeking to carry into effect: the more progressive 
policies of Lenin, I am inclined to the view that it would be 
best for Russla If the responsibilities of Lenin were placed 
upon Trotski; if leadership is to be selected, as it will be, 
from the left wing of the Communist Party. Senators will 
observe that I classify the communists of Russia. Broadly 

there are the left and right wings; and the left can be 
properly subdivided, the extreme portion containing the fanatics 
and visionary doctrinaires: whe would: destroy all: govern~ 
ments, and even civilization itself, to establish: communism. 
Then there are the moderates, who still adhere to communism, 
but will make concessions when they regard them as imperatively: 
required to save the Bolshevik Government; They reluctantly 
permit the new economie policy; and for the present allow! 
small capitalistic enterprises to be established. Within the 
last-named. category, I should place Rykov, Trotski; Chicherin, 
perhaps Stalin, who was the alter ego of Lenin and his seere- 
tary for some time, Sokolnikov, Schmidt, Lomaney, Limia- 
charsky, Kalinin; Tsiurupa. To the extreme section I should 
assign Zinoviey, Kamener, Tomsky, Bukharin; Litvinov, Radek; 
Ohubar, Rudzutak, Dzerzhinsky, and Krylenko. The moder- 
ates of the left wing shade into the right wing. There are 
able men, such as Krasam, who, while! communists, perceives 
that neither Rusala nor the world is ready for applied Marxian: 
principles, and that concessions and departures from orthodox 
communism must be made ar the whole fabrie of Bolshevism 
will be latd in the dust. Within. this group are to ba found 
those who will seek to entrench the Bolshevik Government 
behind state capitalism, based upon the ownership and control 
by the state of the “keg? industries. 12 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did Trotski give forth the teaching of 
which the Senator has spoken; namely, that the Communists 
were to overthrow, alk governments? x j} 

Mr. KING. Trotski took the same position that the Bolshe~ 


i || viks have taken from the: beginning, namely, that the: prole- 


‘tariat in all countries: should unite! and overthrow existing 
governments and establish: a> dietatorship ‘of the: proletariat). 
Mx. OVERMAN. And still the Senator hopes that he will be 
the: head of the Russian Government? 


et 


I regard as more progressive than 
Senator. from North Carolina, that where there are two 
Is better to choose the lesser. is 
regard the situation, to many others who belong 
treme left of the left wing of the Communist Party. 
that I could learn while in Russia, the Communist: 
factions: However, when a policy is agreed upon, generally the 
factions unite to execute sueh policy: There are, as might be 
expected, various forces within the Communist group. There? 
are some such as Zinoviev; Bukharin, Radek, Dzerzhinsky, who: 
are ruthless, cruel, and reactionary; they resist all progress 
and seek to “row up the stream.” Others; as I have stated, 
are more temperate and rational in their views. 

Of course, Trotski is a communist: He advoeates the dog - 
mas of communism; and he and all communists would rejoice: 
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in the destruction of capitalism and the overthrow of all 
governments. 

The reforms which have taken place in Russia under the 
Bolshevik rule, as I have indicated, were not desired by the 
Bolsheviks. They resisted every movement in the direction of 
capitalism and away from the idealogy of communism. But 
there were those among them (of whom Lenin had the clearest 
vision) who perceived the weakness of communism, or, at any 
rate, its inadaptability to existing conditions, and had the 
sagacity to urge upon their followers such modifications as 
would prevent the absolute destruction of Russia and the com- 
plete overthrow of the Bolshevik régime, Trotski. gave some 
support to Lenin in this forward movement, as did Krassin and 
Chicherin and Rykov. Others opposed these reforms and still 
contend for a return to the earlier days of Bolshevism, with its 
fantastic, cruel, and destructive policies. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. Les. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In conversation with Colonel Haskell 
last night, he and I had the opposite impression with reference 
to Trotski that the Senator has. We had the impression that he 
represented the radical crowd and that the others are in oppo- 
sition to him and more in accord with the ideals of Lenin. 
Mr. KING. If the Senator means that he and Colonel Haskell 
are of the opinion that Trotski belongs to the most radical 
wing of the Communist Party, then I am not in accord with 
their view. That there are some of the Bolsheviks who are 
more liberal than Trotski, I concede, but from my conversations 
with such leaders as Chicherin, Krassin, Kameney, Tomsky, 
Tsiurupa, Radek, Schmidt, Noreteva, and Orkhalashvili, and 
from all that I could learn from various sources in Russia, I 
reached the conclusion that Trotski was opposed by the ex- 
treme communists in his efforts to introduce more freedom 
among the members of the Communist Party. It was also 
my view that Trotski had a more comprehensive knowledge 
of world affairs, and realized the present impossibility of found- 
ing a State upon purely communistic theories. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Colonel. Haskell had two years of close 
3 with all of those men, and I value his judgment very 
ighly. ; : s 

Mr. KING. I also have great confidence in Colonel Haskell, 
and I concede his superior opportunities to learn conditions in 
Russia. However, I am giving my impressions and expressing 
my views, based upon what I learned in Russia. The Senator 
and Colonel Haskell may be right, but my opinion is as I have 
expressed it; and I still think that Russia’s progress would be 
greater under Trotski than under Zinoviev and the extreme 
left wing of the Communist Party. i 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator how this 
committee of nine of whom he has spoken is elected? 

Mr. KING. It is selected by the Communist Party which, as 
the Senator knows, is a compact organization and limited to 
approximately 400,000 members. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I mean in what way. What composes the 
Communist Party? Is there any election or ballot, or how 
does the Communist Party express itself? 

Mr. KING. A majority of the communists reside in Moscow 
and the cities and large towns. The party is thoroughly organ- 
ized and so functions as to provide for periodical conferences 
or conventions. The local units send delegates to provincial 
conventions, which select representatives to the central confer- 
ence at Moscow. The last conference was held (as well as 
earlier ones) in the large throne room of the Czar’s palace in 
the Kremlin. I visited this room and saw the rude platform 
which was still in place, with a few chairs thereon; and over 
the platform were red banners and flags and streamers with 
appeals to the proletariat of all the world to unite. At this 
conference the nine delegates referred to were selected, and 
they serve until the next general conference or convention of 
the Communist Party. I was told that at this congress only 
tried and true Bolsheviks were present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then they are selected at a convention? 

Mr. KING. Yes; a convention or conference of the party. 
Of course, there are no elections in Russia, as we understand 
the term. The political bureau of nine, who direct the policies 
of the Bolshevik Government, are not elected by the Bolshevik 
Government, but by this extraneous and outside organization 
known as the Communist Party; and the Communist Party 
provides its own machinery for the selection of representatives 
or delegates to the national conference or convention, at which 


Does 


the program of the Communist Party is framed and the policies 
which the Bolshevik Government are to pursue are determined 
upon and the political bureau. of nine selected. This political 
bureau then carries out the wishes of the Communist Party 
and controls the Bolshevik Government. The officials of the 
Government are not responsible to the people, but to the Com- 
munist Party, and may be disciplined by or removed from office 
by it. In other words, the Bolshevist officials are the creatures 
of the Communist Party. Even though they may be selected by 
what is called the “All-Russian Soviet Congress,” or by the 
various local and provincial soviets, they are amenable to the 
Communist Party and are controlled by the agencies which it 
establishes. - 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Those elections as I found them out to 
be were something like a caucus. They would meet in a 
town meeting and somebody would get up and move that Bill 
Jonesky be sent as a delegate to the district meeting. They 
would hold up hands and vote him in. He would go over 
there and moye that John Smithsky be sent up to the state 
meeting. Then from there another delegate would be sent 
on to the All-Russian Congress, and they would elect Lenin, 
and this committee would have charge of the Government. 
The system as I have figured it out seems to me to be just 
about like our system of nominating a President of the United 
States, and I was against it because I am for the primary. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I can not see the rosy picture 
my friend has painted as to the character of the elections in 
Russia. First, let it be understood that there are two organi- 
zations (at least in theory)—the Communist Party and the 
Bolshevik Government. There is also the Third International, 
to which I shall refer later, but it is the child of the Com- 
munist Party and has been organized and largely supported 
by it. As I have stated, wherever there is a local communist 
organization it selects one or more delegates to attend a con- 
yention of one or more Provinces, at which convention delegates 
are selected to the parent or central conference held in 
Moscow. The party determines upon its own machinery and 
permits none but communists to participate in its meetings. 

At the various local and provincial meetings and conferences 
the rule is for the head of the communist organization to arise 
and name the person or persons to be sent to the convention. 
There is no voting by ballot, and the demand of the leader is 
usually acceded to. At the congress of the Communist Party 
the will of the communist leaders (and that was notably true 
when Lenin was alive and active) determined the policies of 
the party. 

In addition to these conventions and meetings there are 
gatherings for the selection of local officials who constitute 
a part of the Soviet Government. For instance, in a village 
or town there will be a local soviet. The head of the soviet 
is always a communist. The communists are always active and 
attend these meetings. I talked with hundreds of Russians 
who had been at various soviet meetings in cities and towns 
and political subdivisions of Russia. They were unanimous 
in stating that the communists controlled the meetings. The 
communist leader would announce that delegates were to be 
elected to some provincial convention at which representatives 
would be chosen to attend the All-Russian Soviet conference 
at Moscow. This leader would name the persons to be selected, 
and his action was-acquiesced in by those assembled. 

I recall speaking with an intelligent and educated engineer 
who was attached to one of the Government plants. He was 
not a Bolshevik. I asked him if he attended the various meet- 
ings of the soviet and the gatherings for the selection of dele- 
gates to the All-Russian Soviet Congress. He stated that he 
did and that there were others not communists who occasionally 
attended these meetings: In reply to my question as to how 
the elections were conducted, he said that there was no such 
thing as an election. Whatever the occasion, a communist 
would take charge of the meeting and declare its purposes and 
the program which should be carried out, and would then say, 
re there any opposed?” He had never seen any persons 
signify any opposition, though perhaps there would be many 
in attendance who were not communists. 

At another place I recall asking a gentleman as to the manner 
of conducting elections, and he stated that the communist 
leaders would send notice to workingmen and others that there 
was to be a meeting and that their attendance was desired. 
The number of communists would often be less than the non- 
members of the party, but the latter would never take any 
part, and the communists would preside, announce the purpose 
of the meeting, state the names of the persons who were to be 
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elected (either as officers of the local soviet or as delegates 
to conventions) and then ask if there was any opposition. No 
‘one ever ventured to indicate any negative view. I asked him 
why the people submitted to the rule of a few communists. He 
stated that If there were any opposition it would promptly 
be met with persecutive measures from the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment. Those who signified any disapproval of the proceedings 


to the extreme, they would be imprisoned. He said that the 
people had discovered that the only thing to do was to submit 
to the dictation of the Communist Party. Leaders of the Bol- 
Shevik Government stated to me that they intended that the 
party should control the Government. 

As I have heretofore stated, the Communtst Party fs a dis- 
elplined army. ‘The leaders designate communists to go into 
All parts of Russia and take charge of the cities and towns and 
Provinces and of the local soyiet govermments, In most of the 
Proyinces visited I found that the soviet leaders were not resi- 
dents of the district in which they were officiating. 
are frequently made, trusted communist officials being sent to 
Siberia as well as other Provinces in the state, and others being 
brought from remote parts of Siberta and assigned positions in 
European Russia and trusted communists sent to Siberia; 
and I met communists who had just been ordered to Turkestan 
and to Proyinces of Russia in which they were strangers. 

There are no electtons—no freedom of action in the selection 
of officials of the Government. The people so understand, and 
they submit to the dictatorship, knowing that opposition would 
bring upon their heads imprisonment or banishment or cruel 
persecution. Mr. Tomsky, the head of the labor union, stated 
to me that the communists had won the revolution and they 
Intended to maintain control of the Government, I asked him, 
“ Flow is it possible that with more than a million members in 
the union, a few communists can hold the positions and control 
the union?” He replied; “That is what we (meaning the Bol- 
sheviks) fought for.” 1% 

Most communists have audacity, and many are courageous. 
Some are sincere and are willing to make ‘sacrifices to defend 
Bolshevism. Others: are subtle, intriguing, insincere opportu- 
nists, and are more concerned in retaining power than establish- 
ing communism. . They preserve, as I have stated, the fiction 
that Russia is still in a state of war and that military rule must 
prevail. Bolsheviks scoff at the suggestion of a constttetional 
government or a constitutional convention to frame a constitu- 
tion, and they jeer at the mention of free elections and secret 
ballot, I an election were held in the manner obtaining in the 
United States and the people understood that they could secretly 
vote for such persons as they pleased for positions of respon- 
sibility, the communist government weuld quickly be displaced. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did the Senator find any Americans over 
there? It was stated before a committee of which I was a mem- 
ber, in an investigation conducted a year or two ago, that some 
Americans who were traveling in Russia recognized the head 
ef the transportation division as a person whom they had seen 
working im an Hast Side restaurant in New York. This person 
recognized the American party and said “Hello, boys! Are 
pu going to Brooklyn?” He turned out te be an American. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, in the various Previnces visited I 
met the soviet leaders as well as hundreds of people. We ad- 
dressed a number of meetings at which political leaders and 
leading citizens were present. I do not recall seeing in all 
my travels in Russia more than a dozen ‘persons who were 
holding political positions and who had been In America. There 
were a number of Americans in Russin; some engaged in busi- 
ness, and some seeking concessions and oppertunities for trade 
and commerce, while a few were visiting Russia to obtain in- 
formation. There were also a number engaged in charitable 
8 and a few were liquidating the relief organizations which 


Goverum 
te the Third International and elatms to be the representative 
of the United States to the Third International. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Did the Senater see Mr. Williams? 
Mr. KING. i presume the Senator refers to Mr. Rhys Wil- 
liams, who testified before the committee investigating Russian 


propaganda in the United States of which the Senator was 
chairman. I met Mr. Williams and had a very interesting 
conversation with him. I obtained considerable information 
from him, and he spoke frankly and intelligently of conditions 
as he found them. ; 

While not responsive to the questions suggested by the Sena- 
tor, I am prompted to suggest that there are many false state- 
ments published in American papers and in the press ‘of Etirópe 
regarding conditions in Russia. Many fantastic and foolish 
stories have been printed in regard to the Bolshevik leaders 
and the ‘political and social conditions in Russia. I fotthd 
much to admire in the Russian people and much that confirmed 
the view which I have entertained for many years, that they 
will play an increasingly important part in the affairs of the 
world. That Russia will make progress I have no doubt. The 
submerged and inarticulate masses will respond to enlightened 
forces that will be developed among the Russian people, and 
Russia—not in this generation, but in the near future—will 
eccupy a proud place among the nations of the earth. 


THIRD INTERNATIONALE 


Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, will the Senator tell us what 
connection there is between the Third Internationale and the 
Communist Party and the Bolshevik Government? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall net attempt a counprehen- 
sive reply to the Senator’s question, but will state in a most 
general way that the Communist International, or, as it is 
more frequently called, the Third Internationale, is so closely 
allied. with the Bolshevik Government and the Commanist 
Party that it is: somewhat. difficult te determine where the 
functions of each begin and where the anthority of each termi- 
nates. I have stated that the Communist Party controlled the 
Bolshevik Government. Indeed, it is more accurate to say 
that the Bolshevik Government is the creature of the Com- 
munist Party. Theoretically the Third Internationale is no 


of the Bolshevik. Government, 
get up the Bolshevik Government. also organized the Third 
Internationale. It has. furnished funds for propaganda and 
the necessary sinews of war to carry en its destructive opera- 
tions It has supplied the Third International. with one of 
the most commodious buildings in Moscow, where its, activities 
are centered and from which go forth directions to guide 
communists in all parts of the world. I visited the head- 
quarters of the Third Internationale and there discussed with 
Radek its policies and activities. Representatives of commu- 
nists from various countries find positions with the Third Inter- 
nationale and occupy offices in the building which I have just 
referred to. The literature printed by this or, comes 
from the printing presses of the Bolshevik Government. The 
plans and policies of the Communist International are deter- 
mined by the Russian Communist Party, i 

In other words, both the Bolshevik Government {comprising 
the Russian Soviet Republic and the Federation of Soviet Re- 
publics) and. the Third internationale are dominated, controlled, 
and directed by the Russian Communist Party. As stated, the 
Third Internationale was organized to carry on a world-wide 
propaganda in behalf of communism and to promote the de- 
struction of all organized governments. Senaters are familiar 
with the fact that soon after the Communist Party seized con- 
trol of Russia, Lenin and other Bolshevik leaders perceived the 
impracticability of the communistic scheme and sought to ap- 
pease their followers. by declaring that the goal of communism 
could not be reached until all nations had accepted the com- 
munistic creed. Thereupon they organized the Communist 
International, and the Russian Communist Party has masquer- 
aded behind it in the international activities and propaganda 
carried on for the destruction of the so-called capitalistic 
governments of the world. The Russian communists have sub- 
sidized the "Third Internationale have directed its movements, 
and have absolute control of its activities. 

Its officers are the important officials in the Russian Com- 
munist Party as well as in the Bolsheyik Government. Zino- 
vlev, the most reactionary and cruel of the Bolshevik leaders, 
is a member of the political bureau of the Russian Communist 
Party which contreis the Bolshevik Government as well as the 
Third Internationale. He is a member of the central com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party and a member of the 
Central Executive Russian Soviet Republic, and atso holds a 
similar position in the Federation of Soviet Republics. He is 
president of the Communist International and a member of 
Its executive committee. 

Zinoviey, as president of the Third Internationale gets his. 
instructions from the political bureau of the Communist Party, 
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of which he is a member. Lenin was an alternate member of 
the executive committee of the Third Internationale, as was 
Trotski, who still holds the same position. Bukharin is a 
member of the executive committee and of the praesidium of 
the executive committee of the Third Internationale; and is 
also one of the political bureau of nine controlling the Russian 
Communist Party and the Bolshevik Government. He is also 
a member of the executive committees of the Russian Soviet 
Republic and the Federation of Soviet Republics. 

Radek is a member of the executive committee and also 
of the praesidium of such committee of the Third Interna- 
tionale. He is also connected with the political bureau of the 
Russian Communist Party, is a member of the central com- 
mittee of the Russian Soviet Republic, and holds a similar posi- 
tion in the Federation of Soviet Republics. 

Litvinov occupies a position in the Third International and 
is the second in command of the foreign office of the Bolshevik 
Government and holds important positions in the Communist 
Party as well as in the Soviet Government. 

If time permitted, I could show that the Russian members 
of the Third International are members of the Russian Com- 
munist Party and are connected in various ways with the 
Russian Bolshevik Government. The Third International has 
a newspaper organ which is published in Moscow, in the print- 
ing establishment of the Soviet Government. Its editors and 
managers and most of its contributors are members of the 
Russian Communist Party. A few articles appear from time 
to time written by communists beyond the borders of Russta. 

When conferences or meetings of the Third International are 
held, they are dominated by the Russian Communist Party and 
are under its auspices. The Third International would have 
disappeared except for the Russian Communist Party. Per- 
haps I should qualify this statement by saying that there are 
a few communists in various countries—and they might be 
able to maintain a skeleton of an international organization 
without the aid of the Russian communists; but whatever 
strength the Third International has must be attributed to 
the communists of Russia and to the support, financial and 
otherwise, which they have given it. The fact is that the 
Third International is merely a torch in the hands of the 
Russian Communist Party which it employs to work destruc- 
tion and havoc throughout the world. 

I spoke frankly to Chicherin and other Bolshevik leaders in 
regard to the Third International and suggested that they 
could not expect the Bolshevik Government to be recognized by 
this Republic so long as freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press was denied, and it pursued its present course, and par- 
ticularly so long as an alien and extraneous organization, like 
the Communist Party, controlled the Soviet Government, and 
that government gave countenance and support to the Third 
International and its sinister propaganda. I called attention 
to the activities of the Russian communists, to the millions 
of pounds which had been paid to the communist newspaper 
published in London, and to the fact that money had been sent 
to the United States from Russia to spread sedition and to 
organize the workers for the overthrow of our Government. 
In various parts of Russia, where I addressed local Soviet 

leaders, I challenged attention to the Third International and 
to its close connection with the Bolshevik Government and to 
the propaganda which was being carried on in various coun- 
tries by the Russian Bolsheviks and members of the Third 
International. A number of Soviet leaders admitted that 
such propaganda had been carried on, and that protests had 
come from Great Britain and other countries against the revo- 
‘Jutionary activities of Russian Bolsheviks, and in my inter- 
views with Soviet leaders I referred to the fact that Litvinoy 
had been expelled from Great Britain because of his offensive 
propaganda in behalf of communism. I also referred to other 
Bolshevik emissaries who had been expelled from various coun- 
tries because of their violation of conventions and their in- 
triguing and corrupting influences aimed at the destruction of 
industry and the overthrow of existing governments. Chich- 
erin contended that the Third Internationale bore no different 
relation to the Soviet Government than did the Second Inter- 
nationale, whose headquarters are in Belgium, to the Govern- 
ment of that country, 

It is manifest that the comparison suggested by Chicherin 
is without basis, and this I attempted to demonstrate in my 
conversations with him, as well as with other Bolshevik lead- 
ers, I also said to them if the communists of Russia and the 
Bolshevik Government were not behind the propaganda of the 

Third Internationale they could quickly convince. the world of 
that fact by withdrawing subsidies and support and, finally, by 
_ denying a home to the organization. 


The confessfons, admissions, and pleas in avoidance made by 
soviet. leaders furnish convincing evidence of the fact that 
the Russian communists are hoping for a world revolution and 
expect to aid the so-called proletarian movement for the over- 
throw of existing governments and the establishment of a 
communistic world régime. 

I learned from Bolshevik leaders while in Russia that they 
were in touch with communistic forces throughout the world 
and were contributing- financially and morally to impending 
revolutionary movements. 

I shall refer later in my remarks to the visit of German com- 
munists to Russia while I was in Moscow. Bolshevik and 
communist leaders, who were also members of the Third In- 
ternationale, held prolonged sessions in the Kremlin, where the 
question was considered of the extent to. which the Bolshevik 
Government would give financial aid to the communists of 
Germany who were organizing for the purpose of overthrowing 
the German Republic. 

In the trans-Caucasus district I learned of the activities. of 
the Bolsheviks in Persia and Afghanistan as well as in India, 
China, and Japan. There seemed to be no concealment among 
the communists of Russia of the fact that the Bolshevik Goy- 
ernment was supporting movements to bring the world to the 
eommunist faith. There was frank discussion concerning the 
Bolshevik propaganda in India and among Mohammedan coun- 
tries; and Russian Bolsheviks seemed arrogant and proud in 
the knowledge that they were carrying the banner of com- 
munism to many nations. 

Mr. President, I have been diverted from the line of my ad- 
dress by the questions of Senators and in my replies have cov- 
ered in part, at least, matters to which I have referred and 
which I may elaborate further before concluding. I have no 
objection to being interrupted, but this may lead to some repe- 
tition, for which I crave indulgence, 

CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA UNDER THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 


‘With the announcement of the new economic policy, private 
domestic trade was slowly introduced among the people. Prior 
to that time it was a crime, which might be punished with 
death, to engage in the purchase or sale or exchange of com- 
modities. To sell upon the streets grain or the products of 
the farm brought punishment to the peasant. Communism 
meant not only the ownership of all property but its operation 
and control and the control of all production. The people were 
conscripted, assigned to their places of labor, and were given 
cards which it was represented would provide them the neces- | 
sities of life. But such a: condition was impossible, and the 
Bolshevik leaders were compelled to modify their program. 

The change that followed inspired hope in the people and 
they began to work and to produce. In the cities and towns 
stores and business buildings which had long been closed were 
opened and shops appeared in which a limited number of com- 
modities were offered for sale: Peasants brought their wares 
into the cities and freely exposed them for sale. Markets were 
provided where commodities of all sorts were bought and sold. 
This freedom of trade among the people soon wrought impor- 
tant changes, socially and industrially. Goods and commodi- 
ties which had been secreted were brought from their hiding 
places and exchanged or sold. Thousands of individuals with 
but little, if any, capital traversed the country buying and sell- 
ing and bartering and trading. 

These conditions called for banks und for credit and for the 
things found in so-called capitalistic countries. With the in- 
crease in trade more stores and buildings were required, and 
to make them available for use improvements and repairs were 
necessary. In the cities and towns not only private residences 
and apartment houses but the buildings which had been used 
for stores and banks and business generally had deteriorated 
and in many instances, without large expenditures, could not 
be occupied. 

Following the decree of confiscation under which all prop- 
erty was taken over by the Government, the buildings within 
the cities and towns were given over to the control of the local 
soviets, The Soviet of Moscow under this policy found itself 
in possession of all real property within the city, including 
all buildings, public and private, numbering many thousands, 
and of enormous value. Scores of the most costly and beau- 
tiful. buildings were used by the officials of the central gov- 
ernment and by the various organizations of the Moscow 
Soviet. Many commodious and beautiful buildings were 
turned over to communists’ organizations, to the Third Inter- 
national, and to the Soviet Government for use in its busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Thousands of persons from other parts of Russia crowded 
into Moscow, so that the popuiation became and is now greatly 
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congested. The owners of all buildings, as has been stated, 
were deprived of their property. Many of them were diiven 
from Russia. Many were lost during the revolutionary period. 
Persons who owned apartment houses or other fine structures 
often found themselves with no home in which to live, or at 
most with one or two rooms, depending upon the size of their 
families, in some poorly constructed and practically valueless 
building. Many tragic cases came to my attention where per- 
sons who had erected beautiful homes or valuable apartment 
houses were turned into the streets and the buildings filled 
with the lowest types of society. b 

Visits to a number of residences and apartment houses which 
when in repair would be a credit to the finest cities in America 
found them occupied by workmen from the streets and fac- 
tories or persons who never owned property and whose habits 
under. any industrial or ‘political system would have pre- 
vented them from acquiring the same. The owners and former 
tenants had been expelled and the rooms had been allotted in 
many cases to persons who would not make repairs, and the 
Soviet Government had no funds with which to make needed re- 
pairs or keep the buildings in habitable condition, As a result 
many fine structures were practically wrecked or were so de- 
teriorated as to require large expenditures in order to make 
them suitable for further occupancy. The occupants not owning 
the property were indifferent to its protection or preservation. 
AS a result the injury to and indeed the destruction of buildings 
confiscated by the Bolsheviks was enormous. 

Evidence was brought to my attention that in allotting rooms 
to the people the soviet officials discriminated against the 
owners, the intellectuals, and the bourgeoisie, and these classes 
have been the greatest sufferers under the Bolshevik régime. 

The soviet leaders finally awakened to the fact that property 
worth hundreds of millions of rubles (gold) had lost much of 
its value, and that it would soon be destroyed unless exten- 
sive improvements were made. g 

I was told by communists that a proper use of the buildings 
in possession of the Moscow soviet would make the municipal 
government of that city the richest in the world if there were 
an industrial revival in Russia. When it is remembered that 
Moscow had a population exceeding 2,000,000, and business 
structures, private residences, and apartment houses that com- 
pared favorably with those found in most cities in the world, 
one can easily understand something of the wealth which was 
confiscated and which is now controlled by the Bolsheviks of 
Moscow. 8 

As stated, a change in policy was necessary to save the build- 
ings. Accordingly, many of them are now being leased for 
periods varying from 1 to 49 years. But no modification of 
the principle that the Government owns the land has been 
made. It was perceived that some plan must be adopted to 
give value to the land and to bring the appurtenances thereof 
into use. Under the new policy important repairs are being 
made and dilapidated and useless buildings put into shape for 
occupancy. No new buildings, however, are being erected and 
practically none have been constructed since the Bolsheviks 
came into power. Only at Baku and at the fairgrounds in 
Moscow did I observe any new buildings being erected. 

Where important improvements are required of lessees the 
rents demanded are unimportant, and in some cases, because of 
the magnitude of the improvements contracted for, no rent is 
required, the theory being that the costs incurred by the tenant 
are equivalent to a reasonable rental during the demised period. 
Under this policy Moscow and other cities which but a few 
months ago were dilapidated, and in part almost in ruins, have 
taken on new life. The repairs call for labor and materials, 
and this has given employment to thousands and called for the 
reopening of plants and factories which had been closed, in order 
to meet the growing demands for materials and other supplies 
and commodities. 

There were more than 20,000 stores and shops in Moscow in 
August last, most of which had sprung into existence within 
the six or eight months preceding. It is true the stocks of 
merchandise in most of them were limited, but great artistic 
skill had been exercised in exhibiting the wares to the best 
possible advantage, so that, to the superficial observer, the 
shops had the appearance of abundant supplies. 

An absence of six weeks by our party from Moscow showed 
remarkable improvement within that period. More buildings 
had been opened, streets had been repaired, houses had been 
painted and renovated, and a general air of business activity 
prevailed throughout the city. 

Petrograd, which before the war was one of the most beauti- 
ful cities in the world, presents a melancholy appearance. Its 
glory has departed and ruin and desolation. abound. Indeed, 
there was much unemployment and considerable discontent; 


many buildings were unoccupied, and in many parts of the city 
there was evidence of neglect, deterioration, and decay. However, 
business houses were being opened and considerable trade and 
commerce was being carried on, The population of Petrograd 
has been increased from the low level of six or seven hundred 
thousand, but its present population is perhaps 1,000,000 less 
than it was prior to the war. In Kiev, Rostov, Tiflis, Baku, 
and other cities visited by the party there were marked signs 
of business improvement. ‘The spirit of depression and despair 
was giving way to hope and faith. The initiative of the people, 
which had been submerged—in many instances almost de- 
stroyed—was again appearing and new ventures and small 
business enterprises were being started. But much of the busi- 
ness was artificial and brought no material gains ty the people. 

Hundreds of persons were engaged in exchanging articles 
and commodities or in buying the same for the purpose of 
moving the products to other parts of Russia for exchange or 
Sale. It was a system of barter, an exchange of articles and 
commodities, such as old clothes, household utensils, small par- 
cels of leather, hides, cheap jewelry, fragments of cloth (cotton 
and woolen), food products, ill assortments of an infinite num- 
ber of small and inconsequential articles, many of which of 
the pre-war vintage, and the exchange of which did not add 
to the wealth of the community. In the cities large markets 
had been opened, and there immense throngs gathered to buy 
and sell products of farm and factory. During the nights the 
roads leading from the country to the cities were filled with 
carts and small vehicles laden with vegetables and fruits and 
wood, drawn by small oxen or horses lacking strength and size, 
beside which plodded through the darkness the silent and 
patient peasants who hoped to be able to buy a little sugar or 
tea or cotton cloth or, perchance, shoes for the bare feet which 
would soon be exposed to the snows of winter. There were 
some shrewd and active traders and merchants who were mak- 
ing large profits, and there was being developed a nouveau riche 
class, called in Russia the “Nepman.” As the number of 
private stores and shops increased the taxes and burdens placed 
upon the owners increased. ‘These burdens became so op- 
pressive that private trade was menaced. In the month of 
August 5,000 private shops and stores were closed in Moscow 
alone, some of the owners stating to me that the taxes and 
demands of the Government, local and general, were so exor- 
bitant it was impossible to meet them. One individual who 
was engaged in a small manufacturing undertaking employing 
10 men stated that he had been asked to pay the equivalent of 
10,000 rubles in gold for a tax or license for six months, and 
that the entire assets of his business would not pay the tax, and 
22 had, therefore, closed the doors and abandoned the enter- 
prise, 

Complaints were frequent by merchants that enforced con- 
tributions to various causes, such as the fund for airplanes, the 
bread loan, and other governmental enterprises, were made by 
the Bolshevik Government. The Government was attempting 
to float a domestic loan of approximately $100,000,000, and a 
very vigorous campaign was being waged to induce not only 
employees of the Government but all other persons to subscribe 
to this loan. The law or decree which related to the loan pro- 
vided that those who purchased bonds could not dispose of 
them or use them as collateral. 

Private merchants were also subjected to the handicap result- 
ing from the Government being engaged in domestic trade. 
Government stores and shops and merchandising institutions 
are numerous throughout Russia. Indeed, before the new 
economic policy, as stated, the Government controlled all trade 
and commerce, whether foreign or domestic, and in order to 
carry out such policy it established warehouses and shops and 
stores throughout the country. In addition to the Government 
stores, which are in competition with private stores, there are 
many cooperative organizations engaged in furnishing com- 
modities to their members as well as to the public. 

I was unable to obtain information sufficient to definitely 
determine whether cooperative stores were successful. The 
evidence as to the Government stores was that they were not 
economically or skillfully managed and sustained great losses, 
One of the burdens of the Soviet Government arises from the 
deficits resulting from its operation of various industries, in- 
eluding the stores and trading establishments which it con- 
ducts. Complaint was also made that the Government favored 
its own stores and business enterprises and discriminated in 
many ways against private concerns. The best buildings were 
supplied to Government enterprises, and the rents, it was 
claimed by many persons were relatively less than those 
charged private institutions. Complaint was also made that 
the Government furnished banking credits to its business enter- 
prises but denied them to private business; and there was 
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considerable evidence to support the complaint that the taxes 
collected from private business were much higher than those 
levied upon similar governmental Institutions. This ‘situation 
lias provoked considerable. resentment against the Government. 
and many persons believe that it was the beginning of the end 
of private ‘business in Russia and that a return to governmental 
' aperation of all activities was soon to come. Undoubtedly those 
who are endeavoring to establish private enterprises and to 
introduce private trade and to-save Russia from economic de- 
struction will encounter ‘fierce opposition from ‘the extreme 
Bolshevists, and many win be ruthlessly destroyed, but the 
movement toward private ownership of property and the capi- 
talistic system can not be defeated.’ It may be checked and 
halted, but it will in the end triumph. I should add, however, 
lind state capitalism in exaggerated form will persist for an 
indefinite period in Russia. Even under the Czar the state 
owned and controlled some enterprises and engaged in some 
business activities. 

A controversy exists among the Bolshevik officials as to the 
program to be followed respecting internal trade. A number 
of the leading Bolshevik ‘officials stated to me that they would 
be glad to see all private trade in the hands of the Government 
or of cooperative organizations which would function under 
the direction of the Government and in contact with Govern- 
ment enterprises. They also oppose the policy which permits 
private stores and shops and banks and other private business 
organizations, ‘Other Bolshevik officials stated that the new 
economic policy would mot be wepealed ; and Trotskl, in answer 
to my question, said that this policy wus an “imperative neces- 
sity for 90000000 peasants,” and that if we wanted to smash 
our ‘heads, we would abandon ‘that policy. The conditions in 
internal life)fully demand its stability.“ 

A Soviet official isaid that one of the important sources of 
revenue was and would continue to be that derived from the 
shops ‘and stores and tle private enterprises that would be 
developed, and that to tax them out of existence or to project 
the Government again into the entire fleld of private endeavor, 
and thus destroy what the new economic policy had gained, 
would be“ to kill the goose that lays the golden egg.“ 

However, under this new policy private enterprise bas gained 
but little in the industrial and manufacturing fields. As stated, 
the peasants are free to buy emd to sell, and the shopkeepers 
have gained a foothold from which they will mat be dislodged; 
but the mines and mills and rfacteries:and plants and railroads 
and all meavy industries are owned and operated by the 
Government. dn 1912 there were 1,100 portant manufactur- 
ing. and industrial concerns within Russia, 198 being metal- 
lurgical, 146 being denoted as metal industry, 248 textile, and 
others relating to the cotton, wood, mineral, chemical in- 
dustries, and also animal products and feodstuffs. This num- 
ber had grently increased at the time the Warld War began. 
Hundreds of millions of rubles were invested in these large 
enterprises, which were rapidly increasing, and Russia's in- 
dustrial pragress during the 10 years preceding the war was 
remarkable. 

Many of the plants and factories have been closed. by the 
Bolsheviks and others have fallen into decay or have been 
destroyed and still others are produeing but a small per cent 
of their former output. Before the war there had also been 
developed a large number of small business enterprises, There 
were thousands of mills and brick plants and business con- 
cerns which employed an aggregate of tens of thousands ef per · 
sous, and eaustituted no inconsiderable part of the wealth as 
well as the business activity of the state, Most of these enter- 
prises and concerns have been blotted out. 

Wherever our party went I saw dismantled buildings which 
had been devoted to infugtry. Plants and factories were in 
ruins and gave melancholy evidences of Russia's industrial 
degradation: A few of the smaller plants seized iby the Govern- 
ment have been leased to private persons, but the soviet officials 
repeatedly declared that the key industries would remain in the 
hands of the Government. 

Nut the disappointing results experienced In state ownership 
and operation may lead to further concessions and greater re- 
treuts from communism. This is the belief of well-informed 
persons in Russin, and is my opinion. 

Small residences of but limited value (10,000 rubles or less) 
are being restored to their former owners. However, the title 
to the ground remains in the state, and the occupants may not 
mortgage or sell the same or do anything to ‘injure the land 
or impair the title. Rents for business properties are ‘very 
high. Str hundred gold rubles per year are charged for some 
buildings Tor each 50 square feet. As much as 3/000 rubles 
(gold) are being paid in Moscow for the privilege of taking over 
the lease of en apartment consisting of but a few rooms. Those 


who ‘have made extensive repairs upon apartment houses or 
business blocks are renting the same, reeeiving therefor very 
large sums. The city soviets controlling houses give prefer- 
ence and advantage, both im choice of buildings and in rents, 
to communists and members of labor unions. Lessees pay 
for light, heat, and water, and become responsible for —— 
and street 

Where houses have been repaired by lessees the Government 
requires that 10 per cent of the space be furnished free for 
the use of its officials and employees. Complaints were made 
that the Government was not serupulous in keeping its con- 
tracts, and one instance was called to the attention of the 
party where large expenditures were made to convert a dilapi- 
dated ‘building into one which was habitable. Under the con- 
tract the person making the repairs was entitled to its use 
for two ‘years, but when the repairs were made he was in- 
formed that the occupancy must terminate at the end of one 


year. 

During the Ozar’s time all corporations organized in Russla 
were special and had to receive the approval of the ‘Ozar. 
Corporations may now be organized by ‘filing articles with the 
proper officials of the Government and obtaining certificate of 
approval. The council of labor and defense has control of cor- 
porations. | Stock may be issued and private ownership of the 
stock Is recognized. This stock may be sold or mortgaged or 
disposed of by will. While there are the obstacles and impedi- 
ments usually encountered in bureancracies, the obtaining of 
eertificates of incorporation are not insuperable. Corporations 
are limited ito such activities as are permitted to ‘private indi- 
viduals and to such business enterprises us are not contrelied 
by the Government. However, corporations may be formed tu 
engage in foreign trade and commeree, but there are very 
stringent requirements imposed, as conditions precedent, and 
they ‘are subject to Government regulation and control. 

Under the law property exceeding: 10,000 rubles (gold) in 
value upon tlie death of the owner goes to the state. If a 

were the owner of a business wich was worth more 
than 10,000 vubles, upon his death the state would be entitled 
to all above that amount. ‘Provisions are being made, however, 
for the continuing of the business, the state being regarded as a 
partner therein. In the event af concessions or grants by the 
state, or leases, the ‘heirs: of the lessee may succeed to the 
same, and a more liberal policy is being followed with regard 
to the disposttion of the property of deeedents. | 

As stated, corporations are being formed which hold the 
title to personal property and the stock is negotiable, and they 
may sell, ‘transfer, or use it as collateral, substantially as in 
the United States. A man by will may not dispose of his 
property beyond the limit of 10,000 rubles (gold), and then 
only to his wife and children, and in some instances to de- 
pendent parents. irritating and oftentimes insuperable ob- 
stacles are interposed by an officious bureaucracy to the con: 
trol by individuals of their personal property, and complaints 
occur of the costs and delays and obstacles in ‘effecting the 
settlement of the estates of decedents and accomplishing u dis- 
tribution of the same to those entitled by law thereto, 

It was evident that more and more the right .of private 


of private ownership: of property, progress ‘is inevitable. The 
initiative of individuals is stimulated; the desire to acquire 
is developed, and the departure from communism is more 
rapid. Giolitti, the Italian statesman, remarked that the 
communists of Russia have “stored their communism in the 
attic.” He refers, of course, to what. extreme Marxians con- 
tend communism means, not state capitalism. 

he courts are tesorted to to protect property rights. Ac- 
tions ‘corresponding to claim and delivery and damages for 
injuries to and destruction of property are maintained with 
rensonable assurance that justice will be done in the premises, 
A statute of limitations bars sutts of various kinds, the pro- 
visions mot being greatly different from the statutes of limita- 
tions enacted in other countries, 

The three years’ statute of limitations has deprived many 
owners of personal property which was seized by the Govern- 
ment or perhaps by individuais. Accordingly many persons are 
confirmed in their possession of ‘household effects, books, a 
great variety of tools and farming utensils, as well as jewelry, 
pictures, and more or less valuable bric-a-brac, and the plea 
of the statute is met if the present possessor and claimant may 
piece together the periods of possession by others, providing the 
aggregate makes the three years. This effectually prevents 
recovery by the former owners, because substantially all prop- 
erty involved was selzed more than three years ago or bas heen 
out of the pessession of the owner for three years or more. 
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PEASANTS AND LAND HOLDINGS 


The condition of the Russian peasant is still pathetic and 
indeed tragic. His poverty and in many cases his physical 
weakness, resulting from a long period of hardships, are ob- 
stacles to vigorous and effective toil. The revolution has not 
wrought the change in his relation to the land that many have 
thought. The view has been prevalent outside of Russia that 
prior to the revolution all lands within the Russian state be- 
longed either to the crown. or to the state or to a limited 
number of landowners. Mr. Norman, the British member of 
Parliament to whom reference has been made, in his book on 
Russia states that as early as 1892, 50 per cent of the arable 
lands in European Russia were owned by the peasants, either 
individually or in community form. Before the war there were 
millions of acres held by village communities, the title being in 
the community. In some instances there was tenancy in com- 
mon, in others a sort of joint tenancy, and in still others the 
land was regarded as the property of the inhabitants of the 
village or community and could not be alienated, but title passed 
to succeeding generations of those who lived in the community. 

In 1905 the lands of European Russia were owned and held 
as follows: Lands belonging to the state, 138,086,168 des- 
siatines; allotments to peasant communities, 138,767,587 des- 
siatines; private owners (large landed estates), 101,735,343 
dessiatines; Crown and imperial family, 7,843,015 dessiatines ; 
monasteries, 739,777 dessiatines; municipalities and towns, 
2,043,570 dessiatines; Kossack troops, | 3,459,240 dessiatines; 
different institutions, 646,885 dessiatines; making a total of 
395,192,442 dessiatines. A dessiatine equals 2.67 acres. 

Substantially all land within the above category of peasant 

allotments was. inalienable and belonged to the village com- 
munities. More than four and one-quarter millions of dessia- 
tines, prior to January 1, 1905, were owned by peasants in- 
dividually, with the right to.sell, mortgage, or make any dispo- 
sition of the same that the holder of an indefeasible title en- 
joys. Associations or groups of peasants had purchased prior 
to January 1, 1905, 7,054,000 dessiatines, and their title to the 
same was without restriction or limitation. There were also 
peasant communities who had acquired full title to 3,729,352 
dessiatines, which they held in communal private ownership 
in contradistinetion to allotments in communal ownership hold- 
ings., 
Between the years 1905 and 1915 peasants acquired a fee 
simple title to 9,851,444 dessiatines of land, substantially all 
of which was owned by them individually. Of the 138,086,168 
dessiatines owned by the state, to which I have referred, 
124,000,000 were in the north of European Russia, bordering 
upon the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean, and to the east of 
the Volga River. Not more than 5,000, 000 dessiatines of this 
were arable lands. t 

In 1917 there belonged to the imperial family (Crown do- 
main) only 6,584,928 dessiatines, of which not more than 
2,000,000 were arable lands, the remainder being under forests, 

Not more than 2,000,000 dessiatines of the land belonging to 
the churches, ecclesiastical bodies, and monasteries in 1905 were 
arable. Of the 101,735,343 dessiatines belonging to private 


owners—landed estates—January, 1905, 27,000,000 were ac-. 


quired by the peasantry, or the banks and associations con- 
trolled by or for the benefit of the peasants prior to January 1, 
1916, and on this date 25,000,000 dessiatines were under for- 
ests. Not more than twenty to twenty-five million. dessiatines 
of the area of 101,000,000 plus were cultivated by the owners, 
the remaining arable parts being leased to peasants, 

It will thus be seen that the amount of arable land in Buro- 
pean Russia available for distribution by the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment to the peasants was not as great as has been supposed. 
The fact should also be stated that many large landed estates 
had for many years been mortgaged. Many Russian landowners 
were profligate and wasted their substance. In 1899 the 
Agrarian Banks of Russia had advanced more than 1,300,000,000 
rubles upon landed estates numbering 89,084, with a total area 
of over 117,000,000 acres. Most of these estates were lost by 
their impoverished owners and millions of acres were acquired 
by peasants and peasant communities. The number of mort- 
gages given by the nobles and landed proprietors constantly in- 
creased, so that in 1916 nearly 50,000,000 dessiatines were 
mortgaged to the banks to cover loans to the owners, amount- 
ing to 2,291,000,000 gold rubles.. The value of these lands was 
approximately double the mortgage obligations. 

In 1861 there were 54,150,000 peasants; in 1916, 100,000,000. 


This increase in the population brought the average allotment | 


of land to the peasants from 48 dessiatines in 1861 to 2.6 des- 
siatines per man in 1900. . 

Land reforms were projected by Stolypin, the great Russian 
statesman, whose assassination prevented the completion of his 


| 
| 


plan. It was intended to abolish the communal land. owner- 
ship and allot the communal lands to individuals, giving each 
an indefeasible title. The execution of this plan was slow, 
and in 1916 only two and one-half million peasants who had 
applied for the fixation of their individual rights to the lands 
they were cultivating had been allotted their respective purcels 
of land, the aggregate quantity being approximately 16,000,000 
dessiatines. However, many other communities had effected 
divisions of communal lands aggregating many million des- 
siatines, and the peasants therein were severally in possession 
and control of such lands. And early in 1917 four and one- 
half million peasants had received their allotments in severalty 
to more than 38,000,000 dessiatines of land. 

In 1887 among the rural population the arable lands allotted 
to them individually, or in communal organizations, the allot- 
ments, according to population, were as follows: Forty per cent 
of the population had allotted and were in possession of 2 to 
4 dessiatines per head; 29 per cent, 4 to 6 dessiatines per head; 
11 per cent, 6 to 8 dessiatines per head; 5 per cent, 8 to 10 
dessiatines per head; 3 per cent, 10 to 15 dessiatines per head; 
less than 3 per cent, 18 dessiatines per head; 8 per cent, 1 to 
25 dessiatines per head; and 1 per cent more than 15 dessiatines 
per head. 

For a number of years before the revolution many of the 
peasants were demanding more lands. Siberia was an outlet, 
and the migration from various parts of Russia was annually 
increasing, The primitive methods employed in agriculture, 
the lack of necessary farm implements, together with the 
restricted markets, lack of transportation, and the backward 
condition of the country, conspired to keep the peasants in a 
condition of poverty and intellectual torpor. 

The lands available for distribution by the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment, even after its confiscatory decrees, did not provide 
for the peasants the amount which they expected to receive. 
There were many so-called rich“ peasants, with holdings of 
from 20 to 50 or 100 dessiatines. The possessory rights now 
enjoyed by them are no greater than other peasants in the 
same neighborhood. Considerable dissatisfaction exists among 
those peasants who prior to the war had bought and paid 
for their lands, and also among a large number of peasants 
who occupied communal lands, the title to which was in their 
community centers or organizations. j 

Great progress before the war was being made toward 
peasant private ownership, and community holdings were being 
divided so that the peasants were becoming individual land- 
owners, This policy encouraged individual effort, developed 
initiative, and brought about marked progress and improve- 
ment among those having such individual ownership. There 
was developing a sense of personal responsibility, a spirit of 
pride and independence; improvements became more perma- 
nent, better homes were built, and a general strengthening 
morally, intellectually, and otherwise was evident. The title: 
to all of these lands, by the decree of nationalization, was swept 
away. Title may not now be obtained by the peasants to any 
land, not even their own homes. Their tenure is a precarious 
one, depending, as stated, upon the will of the Government. This 
fact is an obstacle to lasting and permanent improvements and 
leaves always in the minds of the peasants the fear that some 
contingency may arise which may result in an attempted ex- 
pulsion from the lands which they occupy. 

Under the decree of the Government peasants may not oc-. 
cupy land, even though possession may be given them, unless it. 
is cultivated. In some instances it was discovered that this 
policy of the Government had the opposite psychological effect 
intended; it did not increase production, and many peasants. 
felt that it was additional evidence of the insecurity of their 
tenure. 

My attention was directed to a few cases that caused consid- 
erable criticism of the Government when it had made allot-. 
ments to individuals of parcels of land which had formerly 
been owned or occupied by other peasants, communally or indi- 
vidually. The unsettled condition of the country or their. 
service in the army, which when terminated did not promptly 
restore them to their former homes, led the allotting commis- 
sions to treat the land as vacant or abandoned, and it was 
therefore assigned to others, Perhaps such lands had been in 
the family for many years; and, as stated, in some instances 
the land was actually owned by the person who was now de- 
prived of the same. 

The quantity of land allotted by the Bolshevik Government 
to the peasants is surprisingly small. It was rare to find an 
allotment exceeding 3 to 5 dessiatines, no matter how- large 
the family. In some instances the amount of land assigned 
was from half a dessiatine to 1 dessiatine per family. Perhaps 
the average throughout European Russin is between 2 and 3 
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dessiatines per family. But small though the area is, contact 
with the peasants showed that in many instances the entire 
amount was not cultivated: 

The condition of the peasants is such that, even ff they had 
the will, it would be almost impossible for them to cultivate 
more, Reference has been made to their physical exhaustion 
resulting from the years of undernourishment and hardships, 
And in addition they have been stripped of substantially all 
of their farming implements and in many instances are with- 
out animals, There are thousands of peasants who are with- 
out a single horse or cow, and peasants are regarded with 
envy who are fortunate enough to have two horses. Nearly 
all horses are small and not sufficiently strong to draw suit- 
able plows or heavy loads: The poverty of the peasants and 
the primitive implements which they have resuit in indifferent 
cultivation and Hmited harvests. 

Investigations show that in productive parts of Russia the 
pre-war condition of many peasants was much superior. Many 
would cultivate 5.dessiatines and collect a harvest of approxi- 
mutely 285 poods. In the same sections, for 1922 and 1923, 
the average land farmed Was 1.8 dessiatines, with a total yield 
of 68 poods. 

There is but little artificial fertilization of the soil, and the 
importance of fertilizers of any character has not been sufi- 


ciently understood by the peasants: There is no irrigation, and 


the limited amount of precipitation in many parts of Russia 
contributes to the uncertainty of the harvests, as well as the 
small yield so often noted. ; 


There were some complaints because the ts were de- 


prived of the use of the forests, which for generations had’ 


been the source of their fuel supply: A few sections of Rus- 
sia. are supplied with coal for domestic purposes, but the 
forests have been the principal sources to which the people 
have resorted for timber for building and farm uses, as well 
as for fuel. But in very large districts of the agricultural 
sections of Russia there is but little timber and in extensive 


areas none is available.' All forest lands- are controlled by 


the state, even those which were owned by the pensants prlor 
to Bolshievist nationalization and from which they obtained 
their supply of fuel. With the mounting prices of fuel and 
the falling prices of farm products, the peasants are unable 
to make needed improvements in their homes and upon their 
farms or to obtain fuel to meet the rigors of the present winter. 

The catastrophic decline in production in all lines of indus- 
try and tle importance of furnishing eredits, or of providing 
exports to meet imports, have reduced the people of Russia’ to 


a most deplorable situation. In the villages and all agricul- 


tural sections visited the lack of elothing was specially notice- 
Able. Practically all children were without shoes; many were 
in rags which did not conceal their nakedness, and few had 
sufficient clothes! to proteet their bodies. Peasants: often alluded 
to the approaching’ winter and to the fact. that they were with- 
out shoes and) clothing! for themselves and their families and 
without means with which to procure them. They viewed the 


wood fiber woven into a moecasinlike form. The peasants ap- 


peared to be industrious; although there was a lack of system, 
and, with their limited implements; their ‘accomplishments 
were not great. They possess considerable ingenuity, and 
with an ax build structures which in America would can for 
various: kinds of machinery: 

Men and women work: together in the fields and one or both 
often are seen taking their limited products to the cities: 
Seldom did I see men working upon the railroad! tracks. The 
Work performed by what are known as section men“ in the 
United States is Decay per performed by women. They are often 
seen in the cities and towns: working upon streets, repairing 
buildings, and! carrying: heavy burdens. In the midst of their 
sorrows and hardships they seem patient and, indeed, cheer- 
fuk. They manifest speck to their children and are faithful 

to thelr marital obligations, 

ems ealling attention to the poverty of the peasants and their 
lack of clothing; it is not intended to infer that the urban 
population is much better situated. The fact is that in the 
cities there is: great distress, Hundreds of thousands are de- 
nied proper food; and orphan children, undernourished and 
without protection, are to be seen in large numbers, and lack 
of food and clothing can be found in all parts and among all 
classes. 

As I have hereinbefore indicated, the present winter, owing 
to the shortage of fuel, food, and clothing, will bring incredible 
hardships, intense suffering, and great mortality, net only to 
millions of peasants but also to great numbers within the cities 


and towns. Even among the peasants milk and butter are 


almost unknown, and the food provided consists almost entirely 
of black bread; sunflower seeds, sunflower oil, and vegetables. 
There is an entire lack of sanitation: in the rural sections, and) 
in most of the cities. the sewage system is inadequate or im- 
perfect, or so out of repair as to fail to serve its purpose. 

I noted with surprise the lack of sheep, hogs, and chickens, 
as well as other domestic animais, In some parts of Russia the 
fields, showed intelligent care and the application of more im- 
Droved methods, of tillage, but, generally „the reverse 
was true, and more of the peasants’ homes were "cheaply con- 
structed ang the surroundings drab: and squalid. 

The.area planted to crops during 1923 did not reach the 
expectations of the soviet authorities. In 1922, 41,000,000 des- 
slatines were planted to: crops in European Russia; in 1913 
the acreage was 79,000,000 dessiatines; in 1920 it was less than: 
56,000,000, dessiatines ; in 1921, 49,000,000. desslatines. It was 
stated in Economie Life, one of the leading Bolshevik papers, 
that the planted area for 1923 was approximately 42,000,000 
dessiatines, e 

Contrary to the general belief, the crop production for 1923 
is not as favorable as that of 1922. Russia is exporting! some 
grain, but many facts were brought to my attention which led 
to the belief that the domestic needs of the people were such 
as to require the entire crop: 

The Commissar of Agriculture stated to members of our 
party that the 1923. grain exports: would be 220,000,900 poods 
(182,000,000 bushels), but that to export that quantity would 
be “imprudent,” and only the “ necessities. of the people com- 
pelled such: action.“ An interesting statement by the same 
official was that the Russian ‘peasants: received: but 50 to 60 
per cent of these produets, the remainder, either in kind or in 
proceeds, being absorbed in transportation, taxes, and so forth: 
Up to October 1 of this year there had been sold of Russian 
agricultural produets, to wit, rye, wheat, barley, corn, oil 
cake, and other crops, a total of 19,500,000 poods. Kalinin, 
President of the Soviet Government, stated to our party 
that he thought there would be 300,000,000. poods for export. 
In my opinion, based upon observations and reports of erop 
conditions, any export of grain from Russia of the 1923 crop 
will take from the people what is needed for their sustenance 
and to provide sufficient seed for the coming year. 

The soviet authorities affected to believe that Russia's, e¢o- 
nomie redemption would be speedy as a result of increased 
agricultural production. What I have stated does not sup- 
port the optimistic statements so often repeated by Bolsheviks’ 
and their friends outside of Russia. The fact is that the’ 
peasants are in à most critical condition, and their sufferings 
for lack of necessities of life are very great. 

The Pravda, under date of September 14, 1923, states that 
cereal production for 1923 will be but 2,153,000 poods—a pood 
is: 36 pounds—a decrease of 90,000,000 poods, or 4 per cent, 
over the production of 1922. The cereal production between 
the years of 1910 and 1914 in the same area of Russia was- 
more than 4;000,000,000 poods. In the Economic Life for Janu- 
ary 6, 1928, Professor Ognovsky states that the grains and sgri- 
cultural products from which the greatest exports: were derived 
prior to the war continued to decrease in area. 

The ares devoted to the production of grains for local’ con- 
sumption has not shown so great a decrease. In 1913 nearly 
21,000,000 dessiatines were devoted to the growing of summer 
wheat, but in 1922 only 5,500,000 dessiatines produced the same 
crop. In 1913 more than 9,500,000 dessiatines produced 1 0 
while in 1922 less than 3.000, 000 desstatines were devoted to 
the production of barley. 

T discovered that the yield of agricultural crops was less 
per dessiatine than prior to the war; and there has been an 
unsatisfactory yield, per dessiatine, during the past few years. 
In 1922 the average yield of grain per dessiatine was nearly’ 
50 poods; while in 1923 t was estimated at less than 48 poods 
per dessiatine: The decline in the acreage as well as in yield 
is largely attributable to the weakened’ physical condition of 
thie peasants and to their lack of agricultural implements; and, 
as T have indicated, there was in many parts of Russia a 
feeling of uncertainty among the ‘peasants as to the security 
of their land titles. Indeed, they know they have no title 
and many labor under the apprehension that they may be de- 
spolled of their possessory rights. This feeling of insecurity 
is reflected in diminished production and in a lack of energy, 
as well as in a disinclination to make permanent improvements 
upon the land: From all that I could learn in my interviews 
with representatives of the Government, and from translations 
of Russian newspapers such as the Izvestin, the Economic 
Life, the Prayda, Trud, and others, I feel confident that 
Russia's agricultural exports for 1923' will be very much less 
than predicted by the soviet authorities. 
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The average annual exportations of cereals alone, between 
1909 and 1913, were approximately 800,000,000 poods. In 1922 
Russian exports of the same crops were about 25,000,000 poods. 
In my opinion the agricultural exports for 1923 will not €x- 
ceed 100,000,0000 poods, and, as I have indicated, to accomplish 
this result many of the people of Russia have been and will 
be deprived of bread. Notwithstanding the limited agricul- 
tural production of the Russian peasant, he has been compelled 
to witness an increasing disparity between the prices received 
for his products and the manufactured commodities which he 
has been compelled to purehase. 

For instance, as stated by the Heonomie Life in its issue 
of February 9, 1928, a yard of calico, prier to the war, was 
worth 54 pounds of rye flour. In January, 1923, it required 18 
pounds to purchase one yard, and when I left Russia in Octo- 
ber, the prices of all manufactured articles had advanced to 
a much higher level, measured by the value of agricultural 
products. This catastrophic decline in the value of agricul- 
tural products, measured by industrial commodities, has a 
most dispiriting effect upon the peasants and if continued 
will result in reduced production. The ‘peasants content 
themselves with producing only sufficient to satisfy their own 
needs. 

Reference has been made to the helpless condition of many 
of the peasants because of the calamitous loss in domestic 
animals. Wigures brought to my attention show that in many 
of the most important agricultural sections of Russia the num- 
ber of animals found upon the farms in 1923 was less than 20 
per cent of the pre-war period. 

The soviet officials admitted that the taxes imposed upon the 


peasants had been excessive, considering their desperate plight. | 


Reference has been made to the multiplicity of taxes imposed 
upon them and the growing discontent which had arisen as a 


result of their collection. To meet this situation for the present | 
year the single rural tax system was devised. Under this sys- | 


tem the tax imposed upon the peasants is to be paid in money, 


except in certain remote districts where it may be paid in grain. | 


In determining the tax to be paid the peasants are divided into 
nine groups, based upon the number of persons having arable 
land and the number of animals which they possess. It is 
stated that the tax will produce 670,000,000 poods, the highest 
tax for any peasant under this system being 25 poods of 
grain, 

Mr. Popov, member of the Soviet Central Statistic Depart- 
ment, has stated in the Economic Life that “ under the applied 
plan of taxation, and pursuant to the budget for the fiscal year 
of 1922 and 1923, the peasants will be required to pay more 
than 400,000,000 gold rubles, and for the following fiscal year 
this will be increased to 600,000,000 gold rubles. If this be true, 


then the taxes imposed upon the peasants will be greatly in | 


excess of the levies made upon them before the war.” 
However, in many of the districts visited peasants stated 
that the taxes paid by them were less than those collected under 
the Czar's régime. One need not be surprised at complaints by 
the peasants of the burdens of taxation when it is recalled 
that, until recently and since the new economic policy bas been 


in force, the Bolshevik Government had no source whatever 


from which to obtain revenue except from the crops of the 
stricken and starving peasants. 

Prices of all commodities increased materlally during the 
time our party was in Russia. Both the commodity, ruble 
the Government ruble constantly declined, measured by 
gold ruble. Early in August the dollar would purchase 247,- 
000,000 rubles. Prices of many commodities more than doubled 
in that period. A pair of ordinary shoes in Moscow brought 
from $15 to $25. Prices in the restaurants and in the few 
Government hotels were based upon the gold ruble or cher- 


vonetz, and the value of all commodities reached such énor- | 


mous heights that the people were plunged Into despair. With 
the increasing disparity between the selling price of his prod- 
ucts and the selling price of all other commodities the peasant's 
situation becomes intolerable. This will result in serious dis- 
content among the peasants as well as among the people, which 
will be reflected in sullen hostility toward the Government. 

I was unable to discover any feeling favorable to the return 
of the monarchy. Seldom was any reference made to the fate 
of the Czar or the whereabouts of any of the royal family. 
The chapter seemed to be closed. 

When asked whether they were satisfied with the Bolshevik 
Government, peasants did not reply. Others stated that 
they did not care what kind of a government prevailed if they 
could have peace and reasonable prosperity. President Kalinin, 
in replying to the same question, stated that he would not say 
that the peasants were “satisfied” with conditions, and he 


added, ner will they be, because of the very high cost of manu- 
factured articles. 

In the Cossack districts there was marked dissatisfaction 
with the Government, This grew out of the heavy taxes im- 
posed and the limitation in acreage allotted to the peasants. 
Under the Czar the Cossacks had been favored and were re- 
garded as somewhat of a privileged dass. Many of them 
owned the lands which they farmed, and it was not uncommon 
for a Cossack to have title to from 8 to 15 dessiatines of land, 

Much has been said about the Russian peasant, his melan- 
choly nature, and his fatalistic attitude toward life. There are 
some who affirm that the peasants are simple-minded and child- 
like, free from passion or cruelty, easily led, and dominated 
absolutely by the priests. Others say that they are sullen, 
rather stupid, but cunning and revengeful, and without capacity 
for intellectnal advancement. 

Speaking of the peasants, Mr. Norman, the English writer 
to whom I have referred, says: 


Their poverty dees net prevent them from being happy in their melan- 
holy Slav fashion. They live in dirt and are vermineus, yet they 
dururiate regally in the village vapor baths. Black rye bread, cabbage, 
buckwheat, mushrooms, and eggs ere the chief items of the muzhik’s 
fare. He fs a fluent liar, generally from amiable motives. He is Te- 
Ugtous in every fiber of his being, but his religion is wholly of the 
letter. He is convinced that the priest has the evil eye. He gets 
wildly drunk at Easter from joy to think that Christ is risen, and at 
other times for mo reason at all. The soldier, typical of his class, is 
a great child and is treated as such 


This rather unfriendly view of the peasant fails to credit 
him with many virtues which he possesses. Some homes which 
I entered were found scrupulously clean, though the furnishings 
were simple and of the most primitive character. In every 
home visited one or more icons occupied honored places in the 
most imposing room. 

The Russian peasants are a bundle ef paradoxes and incon- 
gruities. They are amiable and gentle, and yet many of them 
Are cruel and insensible to pain, either when subjected to it 
themselves or when they inflict it upon others. Suffering does 
not affect them as if does some races, nor do cruel punishments 
by the Government or brutal crimes resulting in death stir 
them. They regard with a stolidity that is remarkable good 
fortune or- the most awful catastrophes and woes. It is 
*nitcheva "—*" it is nothing,” whether it be life or death, sun- 
light or darkness. They are emotional, and at times deeply 
moved by stirring appeals or religious exhortation, and yet 
they are stolid and apparently indifferent to the most violent 
changes and overwhelming disasters. While most of them are 
illiterate, they possess great menial strength. The texture 
of their brain is sound and their capacity for intellectual 
growth and development is extraordinary. Their children 
who have enjoyed opportunities for study haye readily ab- 
sorbed knowledge and demonstrated fine moral and mental 
qualities. They exhibit a childlike disposition, inconsistent 
in the view of many, with the strong and primitive passions 
which they often display. To them God is an ever-present 
Being, whose all-seeing eye they can not hide from. He is a 
God of power, rather than of mercy—a Being to be propitiated 
by devotion and sacrifice, 

These and their descendants hold the destiny ef 
Russia in their hands, and will determine, if 27 do not 


control, the future of the nations of two continents. 


While there is a strong national feeling and an ineradicable 
love of Russia, there is with many of the peasants not that 
deep-rooted affection for home which might be expected. Doubt- 
less the communal life, the frequent changes in the spot of 
ground which they fill, in part account for this trait. More- 
over, the squalid surroundings and the temporary character 
of so many of their homes conspire to develop a roving or mi- 
gratory spirit. Conflagrations are frequent in the villages, and 
it has been stated that more than 75 per cent of the homes of 
the peasants are destroyed by fire every seven years, Recurring 
famines not infrequently produce extensive migratery move- 
ments. The few household possessions and farm utensils can 
quickly be placed upon small vehicles which the peasants own, 
and within a few hours they start upon long treks without cer- 
tainty or information as tọ the road to be traveled or the 
destination to be reached, ‘ 

Many caravans of peasants in their battered and rickety 
wagons were encountered in the extensive travels of our party. 
Men, women, and children would painfully but patiently and 
uncom y follow lumbering carts or fragile vehicles 
drawn by small and undernourished horses or poor and under- 
sized oxen. 
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BBLSKOSOYUS (ALI-RUSSIAN UNION OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES) 
AND CENTROSOYUS (ALL-RUSSIAN CENTRAL UNION OF CONSUMERS) 


COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Prior to the war the Centrosoyus was a powerful cooperative 
society, the membership of which was reported to have been 
between 10,000,000 and 20,000,000 persons. This organization 
combined hundreds of cooperative societies existing through- 
out Russia and carried on an extensive business in buying and 
distributing agricultural products and various commodities, 
It owned warehouses, large supply stations and depots, grain 
elevators, stores, and merchandise establishments. It also had 
banks and credit associations for the financing of its members. 
Its resources went into the hundreds of millions of rubles, and 
its annual business constituted a very important part of the 
entire trade and commerce of Europe. Its contacts with the 
peasants and the inhabitants of the rural parts of Burope, 
who constituted an important part of its membership, were 
exceedingly helpful and educative to the people and enabled 
them to more readily and at better prices dispose of their 
produets and to obtain, under conditions more favorable than 
otherwise would be obtained, supplies and commodities which 
were imperatively needed by them. 

The value of this great organization to the economic and 
social life of Russia can not be overestimated. Unfortunately, 
when the Bolsheviks came into power, the heavy hand of the 
Government was laid upon this agency, with all its subsidiary 
branches and cooperative societies, and they were absorbed into 
the Bolshevik organization and all assets confiscated, It 
possessed real estate, banks, credit organizations, with valu- 
able assets, warehouses, transportation facilities and instru- 
mentalities, large and small, mercantile assets; but all were 
appropriated by the Government. 

The association was preserved in form, but it became a part 
of the Government, and decrees were issued which attempted 
to bring all the consumers in Russia into membership in the 
association. Undoubtedly, the Government perceived that this 
organization was the antithesis of communism, and that to 
permit it to function and to preserve intact its resources would 
interfere with the enforcement of communistic policies, Ac- 
cordingly, the organization was destroyed and its assets dissi- 
pated. 

Under the more enlightened policy now prevailing, it is per- 

ceived that an organization of this character will contribute to 
the economic regeneration of Russia. Accordingly, it is being 
revived and is now functioning somewhat along the lines of 
its former activity, but greatly restricted and still closely 
watched, and indeed controlled, by the Soviet Government, A 
member of the Communist Party heads the organization, and 
its operations are limited so as not to conflict with the monop- 
olies and trusts of the Government. It may engage in foreign 
trade, but only under license and permission of the foreign 
trade department of the Soviet Government. It may not export 
or import without such license, and its transactions relating 
to foreign trade and commerce, whether initiated or consum- 
mated in Russia or in foreign countries, must meet with the 
approval of the Moscow Government. ; 
i The Selskosoyus is another organization which is of grow- 
ing importance. It was organized in 1918 as a purchasing 
agency of agricultural cooperatives. It is claimed by some of 
its representatives that it was the direct successor of the 
goods section of the Moscow National Bank, which was brought 
into being in 1912. This cooperative society, and such the Sel- 
skosoyus is, contains share capital, consisting of the contribu- 
tions of member unions and of the members of special cen- 
ters of agricultural cooperators. It unites or coordinates so- 
cieties organized in districts and in gubernias in order to com- 
bine the purchasing functions of various agricultural coopera- 
tions and associations, and to organize for the sale of agricul- 
tural products and procure funds to supply credit to the en- 
tire cooperative agricultural system. In its earlier days it 
exported agricultural products and imported agricultural im- 
plements and other commodities required by the business of 
Russia. During the war it was practically in suspension, 

The Bolshevik Government, in 1920, transferred its mori- 
bund form to the agricultural section of the Centrosoyus, but 
in 1921, following the promulgation of the new economic 
policy, the work of regenerating this organization began. In 
January of this year it had a membership of more than 2,000,- 
000, and combined hundreds of local agricultural cooperative 
societies. Up to October 1 of this year its foreign trade 
amounted to 5,800,000 gold rubles, and it is expected that for 
1924 its foreign trade will approximate 25,000,000 gold rubles. 
These cooperative organizations I regard as of great importance 
in the resteration of Russia; and if they are emancipated from 
the domination, of the Government they will be a potential 


force for the economic rehabilitation of Russia and for the 
development of a spirit of freer trade and unrestricted inter- 
course among the people of Russia and with other nations, 
There are unmistakable evidences that their vigor and vitality 
and influence are increasing. They constitute one of the most 
hopeful signs which I encountered for Russia’s expansion and 
industrial and political freedom. 


RELIGIOUS SITUATION AND THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The religious and church question in Russia is a living and 
vital one, and no study of Russia is complete without an in- 
tensive investigation of the Greek Orthodox Church and its re- 
lation, or perhaps it should be sald the relation of the Bolshe- 
vik Government to it. To understand the Russian people one 
must know something of the Greek Orthodox Church and its in- 
fluence upon the history of Russia as well as upon the lives of 
the Russian people. 

Long before the Roman Empire was divided into the Hast 
and the West, religious differences arose between members of 
the Christian: Church who lived under the civilization of 
Greece, and those who looked to Rome for political as well as 
intellectual and religious guidance. The church at Rome had 
a legalistic viewpoint and emphasized the question of authority. 
The East regarded Christianity as a philosophy to be compre- 
hended. The contemplative and devotional side of religion was 
emphasized by the Bast. These differences became so acute 
and were regarded as so irreconcilable that the church divided 
into the Roman Catholic Church and the Greek Catholic Church, 
one with its seat at Rome, the other at Constantinople. 

About the year A. D. 868 Christian missionaries, Cyril and 
Methodius, entered Russia, which at that time was pagan. 
Later Vladimir struck down the image of the powerful god 
Peroun at Kiey, and warriors and people went down into the 
waters of baptism, forsaking idolatry and entering into the 
Orthodox Church. From Kiev the faith and creed of the church 
was carried by priests and monks to all parts of Russia, and 
constituted a gravitational force which drew and held together 
remote peoples and nationalities and constituted the most 
parent power in creating and. developing. a Russian national 
spirit. 

Tartars and Mongols came out of Asia and overwhelmed the 
Slavs and remained in power for two centuries. Under the 
Christian banner Russia between the days of Vladimir and 
the Turtar conquest had made industrial and intellectual prog- 
ress and had advanced in culture until it was the peer of most 
countries of Europe. But with Asiatic control Russia was cut 
off from the west and from the civilizing forces there so 
rapidly developed and applied. The fiery zeal of the priests 
and prelates of the church armed the Russian people, who 
drove out foreign invaders and repelled their succeeding as- 
saults. The priests became pathfinders and pioneers, They 
penetrated steppes and deserts and forests, founding monas- 
teries and building churches and gathering around them small 
bands of people, whose numbers continually increased. Thus 
villages and communities and cities and Provinces were founded. 
But also there was the religious impulse and the thought that 
they were one people with a common destiny, bound together 
by the same spiritual ties and entitled to the same com- 
munions, 

When enemies were met and battles fought, priests carried 
the cross and inspired warriors to heroic and valorous deeds. 
As the power of Russia grew, the infiuence of the church in- 
creased. A patriarch of the church was more powerful than 
his son, who was a Russian Ozar. With the death of Patri- 
arch Adrian, Peter the Great refused the selection of a suc- 
cessor and provided for the administration of the affairs of the 
church by a council called the Holy Synod. This great ruler 
sought to curb the power of the church, and required the bishops 
to recognize the difference between the autocratic power of 
the Czar and the ecclesiastical authority of the church. The 
eastern patriarchates finally recognized the governing synod 
which had been established by Peter the Great. The ober-pro- 
kuror appointed by the Czar in effect became the head of the 
church, Shielded by the head of the State, he exercised su- 
preme authority in the church. He named the members of the 
Holy Synod and bishops and other ecclesiasts. So powerful 
did he become that he often influenced the affairs of state, and 
constituted a danger to the peace and welfare of the people. 
Nevertheless, the church, as indicated, had developed a national 
spirit and had welded the heterogeneous and discordant ele- 
ments, tribes, and people together, as a result ef which the 
foundations of the State were strengthened. 

And the church was an important factor in developing archi- 
tecture, music, painting, and other progressive and educational 
forces which slowly but effectively advanced Russian civiliza- 
tion. The church established schools in villages, cities, and 
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towns, and maintained theolegical universities and schools in 
which Greek, Latin, and Hebrew were taught, as well as law 
and history and science and all branches of knowledge that were 
taught in the leading universities of Europe. 

Many of the priests going from these universities were men 
of great learning, but the procedure of the church and its devo- 
tion to the creed and liturgy and ceremenials handed down 
from past centuries arrested their intellectual development and 
pressed them into an unresponsive existence. ‘The ecclesiasts 
were scrupulously observant of the forms of the church and 
attended with meticulous care to the services beautiful and 
inspiring as they were—but which changed not with the passing 
years and centuries. 

The intellectual needs of the people were not provided for by 
the church. It is true the village priests, most of whom were 
married, entered more or less into the lives of the peasants, but 
their poverty and their limited education and their narrow 
outlook upon life inadequately prepared them for social service 
or educational activity. 

The church encouraged the worship of relics; and in many of 
the churches the remains of eminent saints and pious priests 
were preserved, and peasants from far and near visited them to 
pay homage to these unburied figures. It was claimed that de- 
ception was practieed and that many of the shrines and caskets 
alleged to be the receptacles of sacred relies or the bodies of 
holy men eontained nothing but stones or shapes of wood. A 
easte system grew up in the church which was encouraged by 
the Czar; and under the direction of the Ober-prokuror, who 
was the creature of the monarch, the church became a power- 
ful prop of the Ozar and ‘a defender of his policies. 

However, as stated, many schools were established and con- 
ducted by the priests and their services reduced the flliteracy 
throughout the Empire. The state made provision in its an- 
nual budget for support of the church. This close union, of 
necessity, brought the church to the support of the ‘political 
policies of the Government. Political reforms sought by the 
people and opposed by the Government Hkewise met the op- 
position of the church. The church became, therefore, the de- 
fender of repressive and reactionary policies of the Ozars, and 
it was allied to the nationalistic spirit and zealously supported 
all imperialistic policies of the government. 

‘When the Ozar was overthrown the church was bewildered 
and seemed incapable of adjusting itself to new conditions. 
The Kerensky government abolished ‘the office of ober-prokuror 
but created a Minister of Confessions,” who was to protect the 
interests of all religious faiths, with no preference to the 
Orthodox Church. A deeree was issued closing afl parochial 
Schools and placing all educational institutions under the Gov- 
ernment. In January, 1918, after the Bolsheviks seized the 
government, a deeree declared the church and state separate 
and forbade further aid in support of the church. The annual 
eontributions giyen for support of the church in the tatter years 
of the Czas reign approximated 100,000,000 rubles. Under 
the Kerensky reign a general council of ‘the ehurch was called, 
the first in 200 years. To this council eame bishops and clergy 
and also laymen, the latter exceeding in number the former, 

This conference was what might be called the constituent 
assembly of the church. It was provided that the supreme 
power of the church should be vested in a Sobor or General 
Conncil, which should meet at fixed intervals and which should 
be composed of laymen and eeclesiasts of the church. 

The patriarchate, which had been abolished, was restored, 
and the holder of the title of the office was constituted primus 
inter pares of the chureh leaders. The Patriarch of Moscow 
was named as the executive head of the church and intrusted 
with the authority to represent it. Two lective bodies were 
provided, known as the Holy Synod and the Supreme Ohwurch 
Council, the former consisting of the patriarch and 12 bishops, 
6 chosen by the sobor and 5 others, 1 from each of the 5 
districts into which Russia is divided, for the purpose of church 
government. ‘The synod’s work relates rather to the discipline 
ef the church; and the supreme council, consisting of 8 bishops 
chosen from its members, 5 members of the lower clergy and 6 
laymen and a monk elected by the Sobor, controls the business 
and legal affairs of the church. 

At this conference some noblemen and bourgeoise attended, 
having been selected under the eanens of the church. The con- 
ference was composed of many able men, who appreciated that 
reforms must be made im the church, and that it must aecom- 
modate itself to new conditions and be flexible enough to meet 
the political and social revolution which had oeeurred. A lib- 
eral program was projected, but befere its execution Kerensky 
was overthrown and the Bolsheviks came into power. 

During the conference the liberal and veactionary tendencies 
in the chureh were manifest, but the 4arge number of ‘laymen, 


together ‘with the enlightened views of a majority of ithe 
clergy, resulted in the adoption of a program for the church 
calculated to effect reforms. There weve ‘these who contended 
for the old administrative and ‘procedural system with ‘the 
power in the ruling hierarchy, The majority ef the conference 
“ demanded greater democracy in the management of the church 
and an expanding policy which would emphasize the spirit of 
service as the vital force in the community and social life of 
the 9 

The compromise agreed upon protects the clergy and all 
legitimate and proper rights, but democratizes the church and 
places in the hands of laymen the control of the general coun- 
cil—the governing and controlling body of the church. The 
system of local self-government was provided for each diocese, 
and these local organizations are likewise democratic in forma- 
tion, the laymen of the diocese being in the majority. 

“An important change was also made in the method of select- 
img archbishops. There had long been a controversy between the 
monasties and the married clergy, because the higher menibers 
of the clergy were exclusively taken from the monastic brauch 
of the clergy. Under the mew rule they may be selected also 
from the married clergy or Jaymen. Undoubtedly, the ad- 
mission to the archiepiscopal offices of members of the white 
clergy was an important step in the direction of ‘liberalism in 
the church.” 

The manifest purpose of the communists to destroy the church 
aud extirpate religion created a veaction within the church, 
Many ef the communists, heated amd made more ‘fanatical by 
their victory, assailed with great bitterness the church and ‘its 
leaders, and avowed ‘their purpose to take over the churches 
and convert them into ¢communist and Workingmen's clubs, into 
schoolbouses, and, in some instances, into places of amusement, 
These assaults, together with the atheism of the communists, 
drew the clergy und the laity together in a defensive attitude. 

Undoubtedly Tichon, the head patriarchate of the church, as 
well as many bishops and priests, believed that Bolshevism 
was an ephemeral thing and would soon pass away. Some iof 
the priests, when civil war came, took sides with the farceg 
arrayed against the Bolsheviks. Some of them went with the 
armies of Kolchak and Denikin and Wrangel, as did large 
numbers of the Russian peeple themselves. Thousands of 
priests were arrested by the Bolsheviks, many were executed, 
great numbers imprisoned, amd very many driven into exile. 
Some fied from Russia and still vemain in foreign lands. There 
are new in Tunkestan, Archangel, and other parts of Russia 
many priests ordered to these various places by the Bolshevik 
Government. Some are in prisons, others have some liberty, 
hut are under restraint and forbidden to return to their respec- 
tive homes. Accurate information as to the number of priests 
executed was not obtained. Some who were hostile to the 
communists stated that many thousands were executed. A 
number of priests, some of whom were in u position to have a 

fairly accurate knowledge, reported that the number exceeded 
RONN The Soviet Government admits the execution of more 
than 1,2 

At this peint it may mot be inappropriate to report that 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church were also executed, some 
exiled, and others imprisoned. Archbishop Zepilack, one of the 
most ed Roman Catholie prelates im Russia was 
arrested, as was also Archbishop Butkiewicz, who was sentenced 
to death. The sentemce was carried inte effect. Archbishop 
Zepilack’s sentence was commuted to 10 years’ solitary con- 
finement. 

The Bolshevik persecutions of the church continued with un- 


u revolt which might topple ever their Government. Thereupon 
a change in policy was adopted. Churches which had been 
seized were restered and some which had ‘been closed were 


reopened. 
But this situation in the church became more confused, 
its unity and ats strength. In the meantime Tichon 
had been arrested and this act had been provocative of an out- 
burst of religious fervor in all parts of the land. ‘The ve- 


formula and seemed unwilling to respond te what obviously 
the changing conditions demanded fer the people's welfare 
and for their spiritual development. 

(Many priests and .ecclesiastical leaders, having suffered from 
VVV punishment, dared not, 
least, did not, take steps to meet ‘the active propaganda 


i 


of the priests were dissatisfied with ‘the statie and reactionary 
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attitude of the church hierarchy and agitated for reforms 
in church: procedure, if not in doctrine. This liberal move- 
ment gained considerable force and added to the confusion 
in the church and to the perplexity of the people. The anti- 
religious activities of the Bolshevists, together with the poverty 
of the people, led in a number of places, particularly where 
the people were workers in factories and large manufacturing 
plants, to the closing of churches, Many priests, having no 
means of support, were compelled to seek land in the country 
from which they might obtain bread for themselves and stary- 
ing families. There is still great poverty and destitution 
among the priests. ; 

The Bolshevik Government has forbidden any religious in- 
struction whatever to persons under the age of 18 years, and 
priests, both of the Roman Catholic Church and of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, stated to me that they dared not visit their 
parishioners, particularly where there were children, for fear 
that their conversation, no matter how guarded, might be 
construed as having a religious tinge. 

Much has been said, and much might be said, about the great 
number of churches—perhaps too many for the present needs of 
the people—their architectural beauty and the richness of their 
interior decorations, and the fine paintings found therein. Many 
of the churches, particularly the smaller ones, were erected 
by individuals. Rich landowners and noblemen would often 
build churches for their own families or for village communities, 
and it was stated to me repeatedly that much of the so-called 
“church treasures” the icons, the gold and silver vessels and 
the altars, were the gifts of the people and not the result of 
appropriations from the Russian treasury. 

During the famine, the communist government ordered that 
certain treasures of the church should be delivered over to the 
Government to be sold to purchase food for the people in the 
famine-stricken areas. This order was opposed by the church. 
The value of the ornaments and other church property which 
the Bolshevik Government ordered seized was greatly exag- 
gerated. Reports were common that priceless jewels and vessels 
of gold and silver and other personal property. were in the 
church, and that their sale would bring millions of rubles. 
Information was lacking as to the value of such church property, 
and also what was actually seized and the value of the same. 
A number of persons stated that it did not exceed $25,000,- 
000; some placed the value as high as two hundred millions; 
others reported that the property seized was more than that 
sold, and that no accounting had ever been made by the 
Bolshevik Government. I was informed that the Roman 
Pontiff advised the Bolshevik authorities that the Roman 
Catholic Church would promptly pay in gold to the Soviet 
Government, to be used to purchase food for the Russian 
people whatever amount a Bolshevist commission should deter- 
mine was the value of the jewels and other property subject 
to seizure. No reply was made to this proposition, and the 
Catholic churches were invaded, the same as the Greek Ortho- 
dox churches, and gold and silver vessels and other church 
property seized. 

In some churches, both Roman Catholic, and Greek Orthodox, 
the priests, and in some instances the people, offered either 
passive or active resistance to the soldiers and officials who 
entered the churches to- seize and remove the so-called church 
treasures. In many instances priests were wounded and some 
were killed, likewise some of the people. Many arrests of 
priests followed the execution of this confiscatory order. 

Tichon, the patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church, reported 
to the Bolshevik Government that the church would surrender 
the property called for without protest, providing a committee 
were appointed upon which the church should have representa- 
tion, to inventory the property taken, determine its value, sell 
and dispose of the same, and control the distribution of the 
funds derived therefrom, with a view to securing the best 
results and obtaining and properly distributing food supplies 
to the starving people. This proposition was rejected. In 
many churches, where the clergy belonged to the extreme liberal 
faction of the church, no trouble occurred in the seizures of 
church property. 

This episode was made the occasion of further attacks 
upon the church by the ruling power. It was charged that the 
church was hostile to the Soviet Government and therefore, 
counter-revolutionary. Any antirevolutionary movement brings 
upon the heads of those charged therewith prompt arrest and 
frequently speedy executiom An expressed disapproval of the 
Government or its laws or policies is regarded as antirevolu- 
tionary, and often brings swift punishment upon the offender. 

During this period, and following it, many of the communists 
increased their activities against the church. The young com- 
munists and other elements attempted to break up meetings 


and exerted their efforts to bring religion and the church into 
contempt. All church property had been confiscated, even the 
church buildings and cathedrals and the ground upon which 
they stood. 

Taxes were and still are imposed upon the buildings, and 
vexatious regulations often imposed, calculated to embarrass 
the priests and to close the churches. With no means what- 
ever of support and no funds with which to repair the 
churches, many of the priests were found in a most desperate 
plight and some of the churches were closed. I might add 
that numerous beautiful and imposing churches will soon, be- 
cause of deterioration and lack of needed repairs, be unfit for - 
Service and unsafe for occupancy. 

In the meantime and within the church there were manifes- 
tations of revolt against Tichon and the controlling church 
authorities. Some priests took the position that the revolution 
must be carried into the church, and that the reforms provided 
for in the general conference of 1917 were wholly inadequate. 
Factional strife developed among the clergy. The Bolshevik 
Government was quick to take advantage of the situation. It 
encouraged the liberal and radical forces in the church and 
aided them in securing greater power. 

Many priests who were timorous and believed that the Bol- 
shevik Government was supporting the radical movement out- 
wardly gave it support. This movement. became more for- 
midable and finally a conference was called for May, 1922. 
The Bolshevik Government actively supported the project and 
assisted the liberals and radicals to control the conference. 
Accordingly many bishops and priests were arrested and im- 
prisoned or exiled to various parts of the country and other 
persons, in contravention of the canons of the church, placed 
in their positions, In many cities and villages meetings of the 
congregations were called to elect delegates to the conference, 
which the so-called reactionaries in the church opposed, and 
the calling of which they declared to be illegal. In some in- 
stances the people, bewildered and often frightened, assented 
to the demands of the radical priests, and delegates—including 
such priests—were chosen to attend the conference. In other 
instances the opposition was so great that the meetings ad- 
journed without action. 

Notwithstanding such course, the radical priests would con- 
vene a few of their followers and select delegates, giving 
credentials, proper in form, to those selected. In some in- 
stances representatives of the political department of the 
Government—and it has many thousands throughout Russia— 
would intervene in behalf of the movement. The idea was 
disseminated that the Soviet Government was supporting the 
new movement and that opposition to it would be regarded 
as hostility to political authority.. Many priests refused to 
call meetings or to take cognizance of the movement. In some 
instances meetings would be called, of which a majority of the 
members of the congregation had no notice, and delegates 
elected to the conference. The result was that when the con- 
ference was opened in Moscow most of those in attendance, 
both priests and laymen, belonged to the so-called radical or 
reform wing of the church, or at least represented the revolu- 
tionary movement in the church. Some who appeared as 
bishops had but recently been appointed, their appointment 
being under the rules and procedure of the church illegal. 
Some laymen who were delegates to the conference were either 
communists or in sympathy with the Bolshevik Government. 
There were many in the conference who were actuated by a 
sincere desire to effectuate reforms within the church, to detach 
it in part from the old spirit of formalism and to make it a 
more active force for righteousness and bring it more in har- 
mony with the social and intellectual needs of the people; and 
notable prelates were there, some who had journeyed far to 
aid in what they believed to be a spiritual awakening in the 
church. 

Bishop Blake, from America, addressed the conclave, deliver- 
ing an impressive message. The conclave proceeded to effect 
an organization which bears the appellation of “The Living 
Church.“ The movement was equivalent to a secession from 
the Greek Orthodox Church, although, perhaps, some partici- 
pating in the movement, as well as others who have followed 
it, regard the new organization as in reality the old church 
revivified and stripped of some outworn dogmas, church pro- 
cedural forms, and nonessential features. 

The fundamental doctrines of the Greek Orthodox Church— 
those dealing with the Trinity and the vicarious atonement of 
Jesus Christ and others—were not renounced or departed from, 
and, indeed, so far as I was able to discover, the liturgy and 
church ceremonials and form of worship were adhered to. 

The rise of the Living Church following this conclave was 
greeted with considerable enthusiasm in some parts of Russia. 
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Many priests believed that the Bolshevik Government was sup- 
porting the Living Church and hastened to attach themselyes 
to the movement. 

Members of our party visited Krasnitezky, the head of the 
Living Church, soon after their arrival at Moscow. With him 
was Lvoff, who had been the last procurator of the church 
under Kerensky. Krasnitezky declared with great assurance 
that the Living Church would triumph; that in many of the 
cities a majority of the priests adhered to it, and that in the 
villages a large majority of the priests, as well as the peasants, 
were following the Living Church. : 

Speaking of Patriarch Tichon, the head of the Orthodox 
Church—who had but recently been released from prison and 
was under surveillance and forbidden to depart from Moscow— 
he said, “Tichon is extinguished.” He exhibited an arrogant 
and rather bombastic attitude, and asserted with evident satis- 
faction that the Living Church had the moral support of the 
Bolshevik Government. He exhibited a photograph of himself 
taken in the uniform of a captain in the Red army and seemed 
proud of the fact that he had served in the army. He an- 
nounced his belief in communism, and in reply to the question 
as to whether he supported the program of the Third Interna- 
tional and its avowed purpose to destroy capitalistic govern- 
ments, including the United States, he frankly answered that 
he did. When asked if the Bolshevik Government was carrying 
on a propaganda against religion and in behalf of atheism, he 
replied in the affirmative, and also said that it was teaching 
atheism and communism in the schools and building up a strong 
young men’s communist party. When asked as to whether the 
Living Church was doing anything to neutralize the materialism 
and atheism being taught, he replied in the negative, stating 
that it had many problems and had to consolidate its gains 
before it could engage in that task, 

The members of our party visited Patriarch Tichon, the 
venerable prelate, whose sincerity and devotion to the church 
none could question. He spoke of the schism in the church 
but believed that in time, through mutual concessions, a union 
would be effected. His statements indicated his grief over the 
religious situation in Russia. He referred to the bewilderment 
of the people because of the controversies in the church and 
the activity of the agencies which were trying to destroy the 
religious faith and bring about the destruction of the church. 
He referred to the destitute and starving condition of the 
priests, the fact that some of the churches were being closed 
for want of support and the poverty of the people, and the 
general confusion and demoralization which existed in the 
minds of many regarding moral and spiritual values. 

In many parts of Russia inquiries brought the information 
to the party that some of the priests with their congregations 
which had a few months before followed the Living Church 
had returned to what they denominated the “Tichon Church,” 
and the statement of Krasnitezky as to the success of the 
Living Church movement was not verified. Indeed, the great 
majority of the priests and the people in the villages still clung 
to the Orthodox Church and were grieved at the Living Church 
movement. In the Ukraine, which contains nearly 30,000,000 of 
people, a majority of the priests adhered to what some called 
the Independent Orthodox Church. Conference with the metro- 
politan of the church and other prelates led to the opinion that 
only in the matter of local church government was it to be 
distinguished from the Orthodox Church. Indeed, its creed 
and liturgy and ritual and symbols are the same. The 
priests, generally speaking, were superior, intellectually, to 
those in other parts of Russia. They seemed more alert and 
mentally active and more alive to the responsibilities of the 
church as well as the obligations resting upon the clergy. 

There were, however, in Ukraine a number of beautiful 
church edifices which were controlled by followers of the 
Living Church.. In some sections information was obtained 
that the G. P, U. (that is the representatives of the political 
department) were submitting inquiries to the priests, asking 
whether they belonged to the Living Church or whether they 
were supporting Tichon. It was pitiful to see the distress and 
bewilderment upon the part of some country priests, They 
seemed to be sheep without a shepherd. Not infrequently 
priests would draw aside a member of the party and inquire 
as to the condition of Tichon and whether he and other pre- 
lates were arrested and whether the Living Church was gain- 
ing ground. Many of them seemed to be without contacts 
with archbishops or other prelates. They were left with ru- 
mors and fantastic stories about Russia and seemed to have 
no means of authentic information either as to the condition 
of the church or what was going on in other parts of Russia 
or throughout the world. 
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In various parts of Russia I learned that priests were 
still being arrested and some banished. In one city a priest 
was arrested, as it was claimed by his friends, because he had 
called the Living Church the “Red” Church. Many acts which 
to persons outside of Russia would seem quite innocent are 
regarded as counter-revolutionary by the political organization, 
which has its spies and agents in every part of Russia; and, 
accordingly, arrests are often made for alleged counter-revolu- 
tionary activities. In Tsaritzen the evidence which I obtained 
showed that 11 priests had recently been arrested and were in 
prison, no sufficient explanation being offered for their arrest. 
Devout members of the Orthodox Church declared that many of 
these arrests were for the purpose of strengthening the Living 
Church and disintegrating the Orthodox Church, and that the 
Living Church was subservient to the wishes of the Bolshevik 
Government, There is much evidence to support the view that 
the Bolshevik Government is equally hostile to all forms of 
religion and would as quickly oppose the Living Church as the 
Orthodox Church if it regarded it as a continuing and vital 
force for religious thought and development, 

About six weeks after the interview with Krasnitezky, above 
referred to, he was arrested by the G. P. U. without warning 
and banished from Moscow. Inquiries failed to elicit the reason 
for such arrest. But it confirmed the information brought to 
my attention, that the Government will raise up and then 
destroy church prelates, whenever by so doing it can affect the 
unity of the church or weaken its hold upon the people. 
Schisms in the church are fomented by the soviet authorities 
for the purpose of destroying the faith of the people in the 
doctrines of the church and in its administrative and priestly 
bodies. It may be that Krasnitczky after being sufficiently pun- 
ished by the Government will be reinstated by it. 

Efforts were in progress in the latter part of September 
to compose the differences between the Orthodox Chureh and 
the Living Church. I conferred with a representative of Tichon 
and with some of the highest prelates in the Living Church 
and learned of the negotiations and the obstacles which were 
being encountered, some of which it was alleged by the prelates 
seemed insuperable. 

However, the representatives of both factions declared that 
the church would not disintegrate or be overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, that the Russian people were naturally religious and 
devotional, and that centripetal forces, both in the Government 
and in the state, were strong. The general view was that a 
more liberal and progressive spirit would enter into and guide 
the Orthodox Church and that eventually the two factions 
would be united upon a platform that would preserve the essen- 
tials of the faith of the church and give to it greater vigor and 
power for righteousness and capacity for real service among 
the people. Leading prelates of the Orthodox Church confessed 
that it was not sufficiently responsive to the needs of the people 
and that it must accommodate itself to the new social and politi- 
cal order. It hag been charged that the Greek Orthodox Church 
is as rigid as her icons, which do not speak or move; that her 
dogmas do not change; nor is her form or spirit modified. 
Whatever view may be taken no one can examine the creed 
and the work of this great church without being impressed with 
its devotion and its ideal of holiness. The statement of Mr. 
Donald A. Lowrie, a brilliant. writer, who has in Russia ex- 
amined with fidelity and seriousness the history and structure 
of the Orthodox Church, presents a view which to many will 
prove most illuminating and helpful. 


If religion consists wholly of spiritual worship, adherence to belief 
in ancient customs, reverence for holiness in every age, and a sincere 
desire to spread the name of Christ, then Protestants have nothing to 
teach Russia. But if it means a growing activity and a service of man- 
kind, a keen appreciation of the needs of modern life, and a desire to 
educate its youth to minister unto the future, then Protestantism has 
a message to Russia. In Russia there are Byzantine elements in re- 
ligion, emphasizing the mystic in the teaching about Christ. This 
idea should, perhaps, give way to that of joyous activity and the sense 
of blessedness of Christian service and the reality of the personal com- 
radeship of Christ. 


That statement is pregnant with meaning as to some of the 
aspects of the controversy between the Living and the Orthodox 
Church. 

That the propaganda for atheism is haying its effect was 
conceded by all. The students and the members of the work- 
men’s organizations are the most fruitful fields for materialistic 
development. Among the peasants but little progress has been 
made, and in my opinion but little will be made. 

Mr. Lowrie reports an incident which occurred in 1919, which 
reveals the nature and effects of Bolshevik propaganda at that 
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time. In one of the eities the soviet officials called a meeting 
to discuss religion, to which the communist leaders and priests 
were invited. One of the Bolshevik speakers explained 

the Christ myth, attempting to show that the Savior was but a man 
and hid not been resurrected— 


And concluded his speech by declaring that 

ail superstitions concerning Christ should be put away— 
Aud sheuting— 

long liye the Communist International 


There was liberal applause. A Jewish speaker attacked the 
stories concerning the birth of Christ, and in conclusion declared 
“that Mary was but a woman of the streets." There was 
less applause. A priest then arose, standing silently before the 
people, and made the sign of the eross. It was Waster week, 
and the priest pronounced the Easter greeting: Christ is risen.” 
The multitude swayed toward him by way of reply, and said; 
He is risen indeed.” The priest repeated, Christ is risen,” 
and the people again responded, “ He is risen indeed.“ Again 
the priest repeated “ Christ is: risen,” and with a mighty re- 
sponse the audience replied, “He is risen indeed!" “What 
more is there to say? Let us to our homes,” answered the 
priest. after œ moment of silence,’ Thus ended the meeting. 

During the spring and summer of this year Vedensky, one 

ef the brilliant leaders of the Living Church movement, deliv- 
ered lectures in various parts of Russia: While defending 
the Living Church and its: program, he lifted his voice against 
atheism and defended the fundamentals of the church. On 
one occasion, in a debate against two communists, the former 
defending the existence of God and the latter speakers denying 
it, the audience gave greater applause to Vedensky than to 
the communist debaters: 
i Instances) are not uncommon of intellectual men becoming 
priests with a view of combating the materialism in the land 
and of aiding in making the teachings of the Christ a living 
and vital foree among the people. A writer who has spent 
several years in Russia and who has written sympathetically 
of the Bolshevik uprising stated to me that the activities of 
communists in behalf of atheism were not as successful as had 
been expected or desired, and that one communist declared 
with great bitterness. that he despaired of the destruction of 
the church. This same writer mentioned that a eommunist 
woman had stated to him that her daughter, 12 years of age, 
had rebuked the mother, declaring that she believed in God. 
And the same woman stated that among many children: receiv- 
ing eommunist instructions a religious and devetional spirit is 
found. 

Communists explained that the philosophy of communism 
was antireligious and that churches were obstacles to com- 
munistie development. They stated that the view of the 
church concerning marriage and the family and divorce were 
at variance with eemmunistie philosophy. - 

In a number of cities churches were seen which had been 
conyerted into. communists’ clubhouses, In the city of Tiflis, 
a magnificent cathedral was in process of transformation 
when I visited it. 

The beautiful pictures upon the walls and the dome of the 
church were being covered with whitewash. The altar and 
feons and the beautiful church banners, and symbols had been 
removed. Dusts of Karl Marx and Lenin stood where the altar 
had rested. Soon this great cathedral would resound with the 
harangues. of young communists and teachers of Marxian 
philosophy.. In Moscow, a beautiful church had beem similarly 
despoiled of its symbols and decorations and altar, and Marx 
and Lenin received the adulatien of the Bolshevik crowds who 
there assembled, and who paid homage to: their busts, which 
had taken the place of the altar. 

The statement often made that very many of the churches 
have been. permanently closed by the Bolshevik régime is not 
accurate. During the early, days. of the civil war, doubtless 
many were close. Some of the priests who were with the: 
white armies left their churches without ministers, and in 
muny places after the war the poverty of the people caused 
the closing of churches. That the Bolsheviks would like 
te elese alk churehes they freely admit. That they would close 
them if they dared can not be denied. The Russian people at 
heart are devotional and religieus, and the forcible closing of 

the: ehurehes would provoke a revotution which would destroy 
the Bolshevik power. 

There has net been the same effort by communists: to spread 
atheistic teachings among the Mehammedans as among the 
Christians. Mohammedan mosques have not been closed, and 
the Moslem retixious: teachers Wove net Beer molested.” Phe 
lines separating the Mohammedans from the Christians are 


to confess that these claims 


sharply drawn, and in Provinces such as Kazan, where there 
are large numbers of Tartars (nearly all of whom are Moham- 
medans) intermarriages are exceedingly rare, and social inter- 
eourse and association is limited. 

The ‘minarets glisten in the sunlight side by side with the 
rich domes of the orthedox churches; and whiie the Mussul- 
man is at prayer under the minarets, devout Christians cross 
themselves and make obeisance before icons in churches over 
which golden crosses’ resplendently shine. 

There are 2,000,000 Roman Catholics within Russia, and the 
greater portion of them are of the Polish race. Iuquiries 
seemed to indicate that the membership was not increasing. 
There are several hundred thousand members of the Baptist 
Church and perhaps a million persons who belong to other 
Protestant denominations: Various other sects which broke off 
from the Orthodox Church exist, but their adherents’ are few. 
A number of representatives of the T. M. ©: A. were actively 
engaged in religious and charitable work prior to and during 
a portion of the civil war, but it was claimed by the Bolshevik 
Government that they sympathized with and were found in the 
White armies, and all members of the organization were or- 
dered to leave Russia. This organization is rendering impor- 
tant aid to young Russian students who are in Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, and who are without means of support. 

A eareful review of the situation in Russia convinces me 
that the antireligious work of the communists and the Bol- 
shevik Government will not be suceessful in destroying religion 
or the churches there found. The opposition of the Government 
to religion will produce there, as it has done in other coun- 
tries and in other days, a reaction which will develop strong 
defenders of the faith and of the religious ideals of the people. 
Large numbers of people have been weaned away from the 
church; many more will follow them; but Russia wil? remain 
a Christian nation, and out of the confusion and the uncertain- 
ties of the hour will come a purified faith and a stronger peo- 
ple, with broader visions and loftter ideals. 

The Greek Orthodox Church, while emphasizing the spirit of 
devotion and holiness, and continuing its appeals to the emo- 
tional nature, will take on a spirit of service and of activity, 
and make remarkable contribution to the social, intellectual, 


| and ethical growth and development of the people. 


EDUCATION 


Reports. from time to time have come from Russia to the 
effect that successful efforts were being made by the Bolshevik 
régime to educate the Russian people; and there has been a 
rather widespread belief that great advancement has been made 
in education and culture under this régime: Even communists 
and the admirers and apologists for Bolshevism are compelled 
are unfounded. An impartial in- 
vestigation of educational conditions in Russia will reveal that 
there were fewer schools and less students. attending schools, 
during the last school year than in 1912, 1913, or 1914; but in 
1920. there was a considerable increase in the school aitendance 
over pre-war years. 

Lunacharsky, the Commissar of Education in Russia, in 
December, 1922, stated that, even to provide schools for 50 
per cent of the children, to learn to read ang write, would call 
for the immediate. establishment of 20,000, additional institu- 
tions.“ However, the deplorable. condition of the schools is not 
due to the lack of desire upon the part of Lunacharsky, nor to 
leading communists of the soviet régime, Lunacharsky is a 
brilliant man of good impulses and with a sincere desire. to. 
ameliorate the condition of the people and to advance the cause 
of education, He possesses literary talents of a rather high 
order, but lacks, as is thought by many communists—and' that 
was the opinion L formed—executive and administrative ability. 

The educational debacle is the result. of Bolsheyistic: rule 
and the financial and economic collapse of Russia. With limited 
prodnetion, inconsiderable trade, an exhausted treasury, and 
dried-up: fountains of revenue, it was inevitable that, the plans 
projected for increased. educational, activity should fail, and 
indeed, that there should be retrogresslon instead, af advance- 
ment. 

The national census as of August, 1920, taken under the 
auspices of the Soviet Government showed 68 per cent of iH- 
literacy throughout all Russia; that is, 680 people out of every, 
1.000 could neither read nor write. Of the entire able-hodied 
working population 73 per cent of the males were unable to 
read or write. Lenin was so impressed with the showing 
of illiteracy and the failure of Government to improve edu- 
cational conditions that, in an article published in the Pravda. 
Jannary 4, 1925, the paper being the official organ of the Rus- 


sian Communist Party, he refers to the illiteracy and lack of 


culture and the unfounded claims made by communists. In 
this article he says: 
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While we go about blubbering about “ proletarian culture” as com- 
pared with the “bourgeois culture,” we are being handed a set of 
matter-of-fact figures which show that even in the matter of bourgeois 
culture our affairs are extremely bad. It appears, as might well have 
been expected, that we are still a long way off from universal literacy, 
and even our progress from the dark old Czarist days—1897—has been 
very slow. This should serve as an ominous warning addressed to 
those who have been and are even now soaring in the empyrean clouds 
of our proletarian culture.” They show just how much more rough 
and pressing work we have to face in order to reach the mere level of 
an ordinary civilized country of western Europe. 


The writer then declares that but little has been done to- 
ward providing in the budget to satisfy, “in the first line, the 
demands of primary schools.“ He condemns the inflated per- 
sonnel in the Commissariat of Education, and indirectly the 
bureaucratie inefficiency in other departments. 

Lunacharsky submitted a report, as Commissar of Public Ed- 
ueation, to the Tenth Congress of Soviets, which appears in the 
Izvestia, the organ of the Soviet Government, in its issue of 
December 26, 1922. This article is a confession that the edu- 
cational system has suffered 2 complete collapse. Among other 
things, the commissar states in this report: 


As long as the schools are destitute, as long as the schools are 
hungry, it is idle to specu'ate as to whether our theoretical attitude 
toward the schools is correct or not. * Thus far there has 
been a ceaseless struggle for the very existence of our schools. 


He refers to the fact that during the revolution the number 
of schools and the enrolled school children kept growing more 
rapidly than at any period of Russian history, but that during 
this period no one considered where the means for their support 
would be derived from nor how they were to exist; that the 
chief source of support was the central government budget, 
and that the government was compelled to this course at a 
time when its only revenues were grain levies and paper 
currency emission.” He then refers to the fact that the teach- 
ers, as well as the provincial and county departments of educa- 
tion, were expecting that the promises for relief would be ful- 
filled, while— 


on every side arose lamentations and complaints over the backward 
condition of our schools. j 

When we commenced to use the budget system attention was niso 
directed, among other items of our state budget, to that of the people's 
commissariat of education. It was decided that it should in every 
possible way be reduced, because, as it then stood, it was beyond the 
means the state was able to afford. Such a reduction, in the opinion 
of the Government, was to be effected, not by reducing the extent of 
public instruction but by transferring the chief burden to the local 
authorities. All schools, kindergartens, and children’s homes were 
taken off the hands of the central government's financing organs and 
handed over to the care of the local authorities, together with the 
teaching personnel, leaving on the hands of the people’s commissariat 
of education about 90,000 teachers, i. e., about 50 per cent of the then 
already greatly reduced school system. As a temporary measure the 
people’s commissariat of finance contemplated gradually reducing the 
appropriation of funds for the local authorities for the needs of schools, 
kindergartens, and children's homes, 


What was the result of this transfer, whose effects became manifest 
in 1922, leading to what we know as the collapse or crisis of the 
school system? The result was that the local authorities began to 
reduce the number of schools and children’s homes, in some instances 
directly prescribing just how much there was to be reduced, and in 
some cases acquiescing in the flight of the teachers and in having pad- 
locks put on the school gates. Owing to this feverish, panicky reduc- 
tion, by April, 1922, we had left only 68,000 schools with 5,300,000 
pupils. In October of last year (1921) we had but 55,600 schools 
with 4,750,000 pnpils. The decrease in the number of pupils proceeded 
somewhat more slowly, but on the whole, as you see, the decline in 
the number of schools as well as pupils has not stopped at these 
figures but continues at such a rate that, taking into account the 
variations for different Provinces, we may state that the shrinkage 
amounts to from 40 to 60 per cent, and even higher. As regards the 
number of schools, we have now reached a level that is even con- 
siderably lower than that of 1914. As for the number of pupils, 
we still seem to stand a little above the level of 1914. Here, theu, 
you have that catastrophic decline that has met with no barrier 
thus far. 

Turning now to the figures of school attendance in relation to the 
total of the child population of corresponding age, we observe the fol- 
lowing situation: While we had in 1920, as already stated here, 75 
per cent of all children under 11 years of age at school, there was only 
44 per cent there in April, 1922, and this figure has now still further 
shrunk until it is to-day only a little over 38 per cent. It appears, 
therefore, that we have fallen very far behind our ideal of assuring 
to every Russian child a place at school. If we should to-day attempt 


to bring our school system to such a state as to enable even only one- 
half of our children to learn reading and writing we would require 
75,000 schools with room for 6,000,000 pupils; in other words, we 
should haye to open at once not less than 20,000 new schools, 


In speaking of the kindergarten system Lunacharsky states 
that the situation is— 


still worse than the one just depicted. We reckoned the maximum num- 
ber of children who were at one time actually attending our kinder- 
gartens at 207,000. But in April, 1922, there were only 86,000 such 
children left, and even this figure has since been reduced by more than 
50 per cent. 


He states that the last congress of the provincial departments 
resolved to attempt to keep open at least two kindergartens in 
each Province, and continues: 

We thus witness at present the most complete collapse of this whole 
system, 


Speaking of the social training department, which has charge 
of the children’s homes, he states that there are more than 
600,000 children in the homes, although— 

If we were to assemble all the children who stand in need of a 
roof over their heads and food to eat there would be a great many 
more than that. We are, however, unable to maintain even these 600,- 
000 children. The Government has allotted funds for the maintenance 
of 820,000 children, while the other 280,000 are supposed to be fed from 
local resources, 


He then mentions the complaints because of the inadequate 
alowances and the extraordinarily high death rate of the chil- 
dren in the homes. He speaks of the oceans of homeless chil- 
dren ” as the reason for the inability of the Government to care 
for more. 

Lunacharsky then turns his attention to the teachers and 
asks that the Government consider “the martyrdom of our 
teachers.” He declares that he “might for a long time torture 
the comrades with the staggering facts, which seem more like 
fiction than reality.” He continues: 

We have among our teaching personnel horrible cases of destitution, 
premature death, widespread sickness, suicide, prostitution, and other 
things. The picture presented by the living conditions of our teachers 
at the present period is appalling. No one should be surprised that 
these teachers have been fleeing from us in every possible direction. 
Nor should one wonder that we have found it impossible to recruit 
new teaching staffs among elements that would be half way valuable 
to us. 


He refers to the fact chat 12 per cent of the minimum sub- 
sistence represents the pay of the teachers; that while com- 
munal workers receive 55 per cent of the minimum, and wood- 
workers 81 per cent, postal and telegraph workers receive but 
24, and school workers but 12. He refers to the large per cent 
of appropriation for education in the state budget of 1920, it 
being 10.4 per cent, but that in 1922 it had fallen to 4.2 per 
cent, owing to the transfer of schools to local authorities, 
However, as was stated by Lunacharsky, and as observations 
and inquiries made by members of the party demonstrate, the 
local communities in 1921-1923 made but slight contribution 
to the schools, as a result of which conditions remained sub- 
POPES as described in the report of the Commissar of Edu- 
cation. 

In the report Lunacharsky further states that before the 
war the expenditure for public education amounted to 
238,000,000 gold rubles by the state, and 76,000,000 by local 
governments, not including the expenditures for private schools, 
He then adds: 

During 1922 the total all-round expenditure for education in Russia 
amounted to only 36,000,000 gold rubles. This makes it clearly ap- 
parent that we have no business talking about the efficiency of our 
system of school organization, whether the teaching personnel is good 
or poor—in other words, about anything pertaining to internal or- 
ganization of our school system—in view of the fact that we receive 
only one-tenth of the meager allowance which was afforded to it before 
the war, and remembering that Russia was never very far advanced in 
the matter of education at that. 


It will be perceived that with but $18,000,000 for educational 
purposes for 1922 for the entire state there must have been 
retrogression. Many cities of the United States spend a larger 
sum each year in support of their public schools. 

The commissar, to prevent further decadence of the schools, 
recommends the legalizing of tuition fees, stating that 31 out of 
87 Provinces had already introduced such practice. 

Replying to the question as to whether private schools would 
be permitted, the commissar declared that— 

No private school of general education would be admitted by us, 
All Russian schools must remain in the hands of the state. 
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It is interesting to note that the Izvestia, under date of July 
7, 1922, published an article stating that reports from the 
Vologda government indicated that— 


One hundred and fifty primary schools have been closed because of 
lack of funds, and that in many schools where formerly there were 
two or three teachers only one is left. 


The article further sets forth that a letter from the superin- 
tendent of education in Ialutrovsk County states that— 


Since February he has received 23,000,000 rubles—of the money of 
1921, which is equivalent to 2 rubles and 30 kopeeks of the money of 
1925—and on this he has had to support all his teachers, feed all his 
chikizeps' homes— 


and to further purchase fiel for the school and homes, repair 
the buildings, and so forth. Speaking of the teachers, it 
proceeds: 

They come with tragic faces, swollen from hunger, with hands 
trembling and eyes weeping, asking for help, and there is no help. 
Many have already died of hunger. Some steal, others speculate, and 
none are fit to teach. 


In the issue of August 6, 1922, an article appears in the 
Izvestia showing the poverty and starvation among the teachers 
and the closing of fhe schools. It states that— 


For 80 pupils the school had a dozen and a half pencils and not a 
shect of paper. 


The Pravda, August 10, 1922, states that: 


In Voronezh, as everywhere else, there is a financial crisis. It is 
absolutely impossible to secure money for the needs of all departments 
of the government. © ‘The state department of education is 
selling what school property it can and is nevertheless billions in debt; 
communal organizations sell kerosene and buildings. In many depart- 
ments the employees have quit their work and have busied themselves 
with field work so as to get something to ent. * We seldom 
get more than 5 per cent of cur needs anyway. 


In the gubernia of Ivanoya-Vosnesensk, it is stated in the 
Pravda, August 13, 1922, that the schools are going through a 
crisis: 

In order to kecp up the schools as they are now we need for the use 
of the personnel one hundred and twenty billions and an equal amount 
for other expenses monthly, but we have actually received from ten to 
twenty billions a month. Our educational department owes the 
teachers 170,000,000,000 rubles. 


Mr. OWEN.. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epwanrps in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Okla- 
hema? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. I take it from the anxiety expressed by these 
officials for the advancement ef the schools that it must be that 
there is a lack of revenue te carry them on rather than a lack 
of desire to educate the people. What is the Senator’s view 
of that? 

Mr. KING. Perhaps the Senater was absent from the Cham- 
ber when I discussed, as I thought, the point raised by his ques- 
tion. I stated that in my opinion there was a general desire 
upon the part of the Bolshevik leaders to extend the benefits 
of education to the people. However, their view of education 
is somewhat different from that prevailing in the United 


States. They have challenged the educational system of the 


past, as they have the economic and political system 
of the past. They are iconoclasts and extend their activities 
to the demolition of everything that was or is a part of what is 
called the bourgeois or capitalistic form of government. They 
have been eager to reach the plastic minds of the young and to 
plant therein the communist faith. They have abandoned the 
hope of converting the peasants to communism, with its at- 
tendant atheism; but they hope through their educational Sys- 
tem to destroy the faith of the present and future generations 
in God and in those principles and policies which haye been nec- 
cepted by civilized and Christian nations. They are giving 
particular attention to those schools which prepare young men 
and women for propaganda work in behalf of communism be- 
yond the boundaries of Russia. There are a number of schools 
which specially prepare young men and women to attack the 
existing governments and the social order as found throughout 
the worid. 

My attention was called this morning to an article appearing 
in some 6f the American newspapers written by Mr. Mackenzie, 
one of the ablest correspondents who has visited Russia. I met 
him in Russia, and obtained much valuable information from 
him. May I add that he has written a most admirable book 
dealing with Russia, and he is now in. Russia studying, in a 


cemprehensive way, the problems which Russia presents. His 
intellectual honesty and his fairness can not be questioned. In 
his article he refers to the work of these colleges where students 
are prepared for propaganda activity and refers to the fact 
that students from Lithuania, Esthonia, and other European 
countries, and aiso from various oriental countries, are being 
instructed in communism and prepared to return to their re- 
spective homes there to propagate communism and to cooperate 
with the Bolshevik régime in Russia in its efforts to establish 
a world-wide communistic system. 

Further replying to the question of the Senator, it should 
be stated that the revenues of Russia are inadequate for the 
maintenance of needed schools. Russia was greatly exhausted 
by reason of the World War as well as the civil war. Bolshe - 
vism dried up the fountains of industry and contributed to the 
poverty and distress of the people.. With the nationalization 
of property and the subjection of the people to a military 
communistic dictatorship. production was impossible and star- 
vation and industrial chaos were inevitable. The Red army, at 
all hazards, the Bolshevik contended, must be preserved; and 
the little that the peasants produced was seized by the Red 
army to feed the communists and the army of officials, as well 
as the soldiers of the Red flag. Of course, under such condi- 
tions, no matter how strong the desire for schools and educa- 
tion, progress along educational lines was impossible. 

Mr. OWEN, I should like to ask the Senator whether or 
not under the direction of the state capitalism system, which 
they seem to be establishing there now, ime revenues were sub- 
stantially increased. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have Sad that question 
somewhat and will altude to it further when I reach another 
branch of my address. I will add, however, that there has been 
marked ativancement since the new economic policy has been 
adopted. New sources of revenue are now being developed. 
There are thousands of private stores and shops being opened, 
and small industrial enterprises projected, from which some 
revenne is derived. But there is danger of the Government 
destroying, by taxation, these private enterprises. In the city 
of Moscow 5,000 shops were closed within a period of six 
weeks while: I was in Russia, because of the heavy burden of 
taxation imposed upon them by the Government. Doubtless 
some of the shops and stores would have failed in any event 
for lack of capital and because of the limited purchasing power 
of the people. I should add, too—and shall discuss that later— 
that many of. the officials of the Government look with dis- 
favor upon the recrudescence of any form of private capitalism, 
believing that the state should not only control and operate 
the “ big” industries, as they are called, but all business, unless, 
perhaps, that related to agriculture. 

For a number of years the Bolshevik Government had no 
revenue, except, as I have stated, that which they took from 
the starving peasants. They issued unlimited amounts of pa- 
per money to meet the operating expenses of the Government. 
However, there bas been such improvement that, for the fiscal 
year ending in October, 1923, the deficit will not be greater than 
between 60 per cent and 70 per cent. Of course, such deficit 
will be met by further emissions ef paper money. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Sixty or seventy per cent of what? 

Mr. KING. Perhaps I did not make myself clear. What I 
meant to say was that notwithstanding the heavy burdens of 
taxation—heavy because of the small production and the lim- 
ited sources from which revenue may be obtained—the Gov- 
ernment has been able to collect only between 30 per cent and 
40 per cent of its expenditures for the fiscal year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1923; and it will be compelled to issue flat money to tha 
extent of between 60 per ceat and 70 per cent to meet the 
deficit. I was assured by a number of leading Bolshevik offi- 
cials that the Government would collect at least 60 per cent or 
70 per cent of its expenditures, leaving a deficit of not to exceed 
40 per cent; but the information which I have received since 
my return indicates that the assurances were valueless: Of 
course, this showing, bad as it is, is noteworthy, because a 
few years ago the Bolshevik Government met substantially all 
of its operating expenses by issues of paper money. Lenin 
stated these issues reached “astronomical figures.” 

A brief reference to the condition of education prior to the 
war will afford some little light upon the claim made by many 
that great advances have been made by the Bolsheviks along 
the lines of education. In 1904 the number of schools in Rus- 
sia was 110,231, with a total number of pupils and students of 
6,200,172. Of this number, 5,344,747 were in village schools, 
which numbered 90,942. In 1905 the number of schools had in- 
creased more than 1,000 and the number .of students more than 
200,000. In 1910 the total number of schools was 119,743 and 
the number of students in attendance was 7,548,192. Of these, 
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6;159,379 were pupils in village schools and 424,618 were pupils 
in what are called the middle or graded schools and 235,296 
were in technical schools. In addition to these nearly 500,000 
students were in private schools and 200,000 were recelving | 
education in other places. In European Russia, without Poland, 
Finland, or the Caucasus district south of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, there were in 1910, 87,434 schools, with 5,989,686 pupils. 
A special school census of 1911 showed the number of pupils: 
in village schools to have been 6,180,510 and the number af 
village schools to have been 100,295. The teachers in these 
village schools numbered 154.177. i | 

In 1912 the number of public schools in the Russian Empire | 
amounted te 125,723, with an attendance of 8,263,999. Of this 
number 6,697,385 were pupils of the village schools. In the same 
year 467,558. students: attended the intermediate schools .and 
251,732 the technical schools. Sixty-eight thousand six hundred 
und seventy-one students were found in higher schools and 
550,000 students in attendance upon private schools. More 
than 232.000 were receiving education in other departments. 

In 1914 the total number of schools in Russia had increased 
to 135,223, and the number of students in attendance amounted 
to.9,053,800. Of this number 7,410,833 were in village schools; 
529,552 were in the middle schools; and 599,398 were in attend - 
ance upon private schools. In the same year in Huropean 
Russia, without the Caucasus, Poland, Finland, Siberia, and 
Middle Asia (Turkestan), the number of public schools was 
102,377; with an attendance of 7,224,853; the number of stu- 
dents attending the higher schools was 73,821. 

Between 1880 and 1911 the population of Russia doubled 
and the number of pupils in the public schools quadrupted. | Be- 
tween 1860 and 1905 66,850 schools were established and be- 
tween 1966 and 1910 24,581. After the constitutional changes 
which occurred between 1905 and 1908 the edneational work 
was advanced with greater vigor. For the erection of school- 
houses in villages 103,000,000 ‘rubles (gold) were appropriated 
in 1907 and measures were taken for the introduction of uni- 
yersal education, In most of the Russian local governments, | 
consisting at that time of 441 district zemstvos and 789 munie- 
ipalities, provisions were made for universal schooling. The 
data obtained indicate that the number of schools in Russia 
in 1922 and in 1923 was considerably less thun the number in 
1920 and also less than the number in the same territory in 
1914. Vor instance, in 1914, within a certain ‘territory, the 
village or primary schools numbered 66,217, in 1921 64,529, and 
in 1923 55,600. 

In 1921 the number of professional scheols, as they were 
called, amounted to 1,849, and in 1923 to but 810. In the Province 
of Tula, in 1914, the number of schools was 1.881, and in 1922, 
1.685. In the Samara Province, in 1914, the number of schools 
was 1,951, and in 1922, 1,63. The number of pupils in these 
Schools in 1014 was 165,820, and in the school year 1922-23, 
120288. It should be added that there were no private schools 
in this last-named year. 

In the Vologda district the number of schools in 1914 was 
1,204; in 1921-22, 1,288; and in 1923, 691. The decrease in 
school attendance was 87 per cent. 

The salaries paid school-teachers thromghont Russin (gold) 
averaged in October, 1922, 5 ‘rubles 71 kopeeks monthly, and 
in December of the same year 5 rubles 89 kopecks. In October 
of the same year, in 24 gubernias, the sularies were Jess than 
5 rubles, and in 6 Provinees lower than 4 rubles monthly. In 
Moscow the ‘teachers averaged 7 rubles 7 kopeeks; whereas 
in Petrograd they were paid 4 rubles and 80 kopecks monthly. 
The acting president of the Harkov University, when I visited 
that institution, was receiving about 90 rubles per month, und 
the president a sum slightly in excess of that amount. The 
professors were receiving approximately 30 ‘rubles per month, 
and the head of the economic department 42 rubles per month. 

Several teachers who were met in rural districts of Russia 
stated ‘that their compensation ‘the ‘past school year had been 
8 rubles per month. 

The compensation paid to the professors and teachers in the 
schools of the Ukraine was somewhat greater than that paid 
in other parts of Russia, and the fact should be stated that 
the Ukraine, as an autonomous state, has certain privileges, 
umong them being that the educational system is controlled 
largely by the soviet of the Ukraine and the parent Govern- 
ment at Moscow makes no financial contribution to the educa- 
tional work therein. 

In the Province of Tsaritsen Professor Zilensky, who had 
been head of the educational system there for one year and 
prier to that had charge of education in Rostov, furnished 
the party information respecting the schools and ‘the difficulties 
and problems which were encountered. He is an active, mili- 
tant communist and a man of vigor, intellectual force; and 


honesty. He evinced sincere interest in educational reform and 
in the moral and material welfare of Russia. Thirty per cent 
of the limited. budget at his disposal came from the central 
organization at Moscow, and 70 per cent was collected in the 
Province by the people. Special meetings of the peasants were 
often held at which they voluntarily taxed themselves in order 
to maintain schools. 

He stated that in the kindergarten children were received 
up to the age of 8 years, and in the primary and elementary 
schools up to 13 years, with 18 years as a maximum. In the 
entire Province 100,000 students attended during the school 
year 1922-28, although there were more than 200,000 children 
between the ages of 6 and 18 vears. Prior to the war there 
were 998 schools in the Province. In 1920 the number in- 
ereased to 1,500, In the last year the number diminished to 
853. Seventy per cent of the budget is paid to teachers, of 
whom there are 2,000 in the Province, the average salary of 
professors and teachers being approximately 18 rubles per 


month. 


In the Province there are schools attended only by Tartars 
and in Which the Tartar language is taught, There are some 
German districts; and the German language is taught in the 
schools there provided, and in ‘seme sections, where the 
Ukrainians predominate, the Ukrainian language is taught in 
addition to the Russian language. ) 

In the workmen's schools there are 240 students, who entered 
between the ages of 16 and 17 years. Graduation from these 
schools permits entrance into the universities or institutes with- 
out examination. It was also stated that there are more tian 
28,000 students in the workmen's schools throughout ‘Russia, 
‘the studies there pursued, during the first year, being compar- 
able to these found in the -first year of the ordinary high 

Before the ‘war teachers in the schools, in the colleges, and in 
the universities were 90 per cent women. . Now between 20 
and 25 per cent are males. Both male and female ‘teachers. re- 
eeive'the same compensation for the same class of work. 

In view of what Russia has passed through since 1914, and 
the hardships to which children have been exposed, it was sur- 
prising but gratifying to find the school children and the 
‘students in the higher ‘educational institutions in such excel- 
Jent physical and mental condition. It is true that many of 
them showed ‘evidenees of matnutrition and others that their 
growth had been materially retarded. But, generally speak- 
ing, they were vigorous and alert and ameng many there 
was an eagerness to, obtain ‘knowledge that was most com- 
mendable. In the institutes an astonishingly large number were 
studying forestry, scientific agriculture, and medicine. Indeed. 
in the medical institutes ‘the professors and ‘facilities were 
wholly inadequate and many students were being denied adniis- 
sjon. Unfortunately the standards for admission have been so 
lowered that large numbers were admitted who should have 
been ‘in preparatory er high schools. But, as indicated, the 
political revolution—it wes felt by the soviet leaders—must 
be carried into the social organism and the educational system. 
Accordingly, the hammer of the iconoclasts was used in batter- 
ing down the fine ‘spirit of eulture and scientific investigation 
and, indeed, scholarship which were the glory and pride of the 
pre-war Russian universities. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm exhibited by many students 
in their educational Work, there is yet too much of the effer- 
vescence of Bolshevism and an inflated view that the world 
waits upon Russia, which waits upon the young men and women 
who are to go out from the institutes to challenge and conquer 
the wortd. 

There is too much of superficiality and too much of the spirit 
which is satisfied with a veneering and does not compel deep 
and searching inquiry for the foundations of truth. And this 
spirit is encouraged by bigoted and oftentimes ignorant soviet 
teaders, national and local, who aim te quickly convert all edu- 
cational institutions into schools for Marxian philosophy and 
communisni. Aceordingly, immature and incompetent ‘persons 
are pushed ‘into professorships and as instructors, and their 
narrow prejudices and heated enthusiasm, based upon a most 
shallow foundation; are communicated to the students with 
whom they come in contact. This is a sinister and, indeed, a 
menacing force which threatens the development of Russia, and 
if persisted in must bring her educational system to an ignoble 
end. Fortunately there are.some brave men and fearless souls 
in Russia who see the perils alluded to, and there are students 
and young men and women who are and will be endowed with 
the purpose to brush aside the fallacies and falsehoeds and to 
reach the bedrock upon which alone rest the things that endure. 

The point of view of so many of the students is quite com- 
prehensible, In the Czaristic days the doors of the universities 
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seldom opened to the sons of the peasants, the workingmen, 
or the Jews Now it is felt that their doors should be closed 
to those classes of society who formerly monopolized the higher 
institutions of learning. The political change wrought by the 
Bolshevik revolution, which has profoundly affected the social 
system and the educational institutions, it is argued, was a for- 
ward movement, and the beneficiaries of the change must pre- 
serve the aims of the revolution and the communist principles 
upon which it was founded; and this spirit, unfortunately, tends 
to strengthen the class consciousness possessed by many stu- 
dents and to develop an antipathy, indeed a hatred, for the 
bourgeoisie, for capitalism, so called, and for all Governments 
which do not aecept Bolshevism. 

The central government at Moscow keeps its hand upon the 
educational system, even in so-called autonomous Republics, 
such as the Ukraine, and in most of the universities and insti- 
tutes the names of the directors, selected by the local soviets or 
by the local soviets and the faculties and students, and com- 
munist lenders in the Province, must be submitted to Moscow, 
If disapproved, other selections are made by the local organi- 
zations, and if these also are disapproved by the Moscow Bol- 
shevik authorities, then the latter name the directors. 

It should be said, however, that in some Provinces the local 
soviets and communist leaders are less liberal and are more 
fanatical and intolerant than the Moscow leaders, and instances 
were not infrequently brought to my attention where appeals to 
the leaders at Moscow from oppressive and cruel edicts of local 
communists brought prompt relief. 

Attention should be directed to the fact that in pre-war times 
ecclesiastical schools flourished and ecclesiastical universities 
attained high rank. Because of the eminence of their pro- 
fessors, none of whom were priests or within the circle of the 
clergy, their scholarship was recognized by all, and many who 
came from their portals were recognized as men of great learn- 
ing and ability. 

Of the money appropriated for educational purposes by the 
Soviet Government it was reported by some that at least 30 
per cent was used for what is called “ political enlightenment 
and social education,” which is the high-sounding and euphe- 
mistic name for Bolshevistic teaching. : 

With increased revenues undoubtedly efforts will be made to 
Increase the number of schools and improve the educational 
system, There is no lack of desire upon the part of the people 
of Russia to multiply the number of schools and increase the 
attendance, and among many of the young there is marked 
enthusiasm for educational progress. The universities and 
institutes are crowded to such an extent that many applicants 
have been denied admission. It has been the aim of the Bol- 
shevik leaders to establish what are called technical schools, 
where it is claimed the students can specialize. Vocational 
training is emphasized and the curriculum largely adjusted 
meet the new spirit and plan. As is*known, Russia before 
the war had a number of universities which ranked with the 
highest in the world. Russian scholarship belonged to the first 
order, and the scientific men of Russia took front rank in the 
world. In art, in literature, in music, in philosophy, and in 
the sciences the universities of Russia set a very high standard. 
Many of the professors in these universities were recognized 
the world over for their ability and scholarship, 

After the revolution, and under the Bolshevik rule, the 
intellectuals of Russia were among the greatest sufferers. 
Many were killed, thousands imprisoned, and great numbers 
driven from Russia. As late as June of last year several hun- 
dred of those who are called “ intelligentsia,” among them being 
teachers and professors, were requested by the Bolshevik au- 
thority to leave Russia. 

In the universities some of the old professors are still 
found, but communists are placed at the heads of the univer- 
sities and institutes as well as the technical and high schools, 
At the head of the Ekaterinburg College (or University) is a 
communist who constituted one of the governing group when 
the Czar was arrested and killed. At Harkov and’ at Moscow 
communists Head the universities. At the Saratov University 
there is more of the university atmosphere and the professors 
enjoy greater liberty. Nevertheless here, as in the other uni- 
yersities and institutes and technical and higher schools, the 
communist spirit prevails, and communist students exercise a 
powerful influence, if they do not control, the workings of 
these institutions. ` 

The student organizations are controlled by young com- 
munists, and they select one or more representatives who par- 
ticipate in the selection of a number of the directors or trustees 
who govern the university; and they also take part in the 
meetings of the faculties and enforce the demands of the com- 
munist students. 
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The head of the University of Moscow is a journalist of no 
great ability or standing. At the meetings of the faculties the 
communist students largely dictate the policies of the institu- 
tion. The old professors who are permitted to remain at these 
meetings are practically ignored, and if they make suggestions 
not in harmony with the communist program they are often 
rebuked, and the displeasure of the ruling power may be so 
great as to result in their being discharged. This situation is 
intolerable, and its effects are disastrous to the work of the 
educational institutions. 

The professors who remained in Russia during the revolu- 
tion have passed through a period of martyrdom and they are 
now in the utmost poverty, and many are without even the 
necessities of life. The meager salaries received are inade- 
quate for the support of themselves and families. Many of 
them receive but nine or ten dollars per month, and the presi- 
dent of the largest university receives the munificent sum of 
$45 per month, 

The professors and teachers are under constant survelllance. 
either by the communist students or by communists in the 
faculty or by communists in the political branch of the Govern- 
ment, It is impossible for them to present in a proper way 
the subjects which they are teaching. No reference to God or 
to the moral and spiritual forces of life are permitted. Atheism 
is a part of communism, and in the teaching of social science 
and history the mechanistic theory of the universe and of life 
is emphasized. The university spirit as it existed has been 
destroyed. The scientific and scholastic achievements of the 
past and of the present are derided, and the purpose is freely 
admitted to destroy the old system and find a new one based 
upon communistie philosophy. The universities have therefore 
been effectually broken up. Indeed, in some instances they are 
ho longer called universities. 

At Harkoy the university has been broken into institutes, 
such as the medical institute, the institute of law, the peda- 
gogical institute, and so forth. These institutes, as indicated, 
are presided over by communists, most of whom have had no 
training or education to fit them for these positions. The 
standards are being lowered not only for admission but for 
graduation. The announced plan is to simplify education and 
to bring it within the range and comprehension of the prole- 
tariat. But the numbers seeking entrance into the higher 
institutions are great, and in the various departments and 
institutes admission to many is denied for lack of accommo- 
dations, teachers, and necessary equipment. This results in 
the exclusion of substantially all of the bourgeois class, of 
the children of the former nobility, military leaders under 
the Czar, priests, etc. In some institutions it is provided 
that 10 per cent of those admitted are required to pay, 60 
per cent are free from any payments, and 80 per cent make 
contribution as determined by the heads of the workers’ and 
peasants’ organizations and communists. Most of those who 
are admitted free are given dormitories or rooms and food 
and are cared for while attending these educational institutions. 
This method results in the exelusion of substantially all except 
the children of workingmen and peasants, 

Frequently children of the bourgeoisie associate themselves 
with the unions and engage in manual labor, and accept 
membership in the proletarian organizations that are regarded 
as proper under Bolshevik Government, and in this way a 
limited number find entrance into the higher institutions, 
It is not infrequent that students, not of the communist faith, 
and who come from bourgeois or military or other circles, 
are denied graduation. Undoubtedly there is discrimination 
in the schools against the children of the bourgeoisie and of 
the landed class, and the children of the priests, and those 
who were in official positions under the rule of the Czar. 

In all of the schools atheism and communism are taught, 
The Bolshevik leaders frankly state that religion is “ anti- 
social and antistate,’ and that belief in God is ground for 
expulsion from the Communist Party. In conversation with 
students attending the high schools and technical institutions, 
they freely admitted that instructions were given along com- 
munistic and atheistic lines. Children of 12 and 13, when 
interrogated as to the character of the instructions upon these 
subjects, stated that they were taught that “there was no God 
and that there was no power above or beneath the earth, that 
everything was ‘nature,’ and that religion was superstition.” 

In the orphans’ homes little children received the same in- 
structions. A young lady in charge of one of the orphans’ 
homes which I visited stated that inspectors visited the insti- 
tutions twice a month and directed that she and the others who 
were in contact with the children—and the children at this home 
were between the ages of 6 and 16—should teach communism 
and atheism. She also stated that a short time before an in- 
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spector, in examining. the valise of one of the young teachers, 
discovered a small icon placed therein by her mother. It was 
confiseated, and the young lady promptly discharged from the 
home. ‘ 

In various parts of Russia schools have been established to 
prepare students for communistic propaganda and activity. 
In these schools are found students from Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, and Esthenia, and other countries. The expectation is 
that, fortified by their training, they will become powerful aids 
in the conquest of capitalism and the establishment of a world- 
wide dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Soviet leaders appreciate the importance of technical 
skill and of experts and specialists in the work of restoring 
industry and in rehabilitating the economic condition of the 
state.. They aver that they are hampered in their efforts by 
being compelled to retain, in the various bureaus and govern- 
mental departments, tens of thousands of persons who are not 
communists, and, indeed, are hostile to the communist creed. 
Accordingly, an energetic campaign is waged to take threugh 
the schools, as soon as possible, boys and girls who can fill the 
places now held by nencommunists in the Government service. 

Perhaps 2.000,000 Russians were driven from or fled out of 
Russia under the Bolshevik régime, Some have returned, and 
still others are returning. Undoubtedly more of the émigrés 
will seek entrance into Russia as the opportunities for liveli- 
hood are increased and greater liberty allowed. Among the 
exiles were many of the experts and business men. and indus- 
trial leaders of Russia. Moreover, thousands belonging to these 
categories were killed in the civil wars which were waged or by 
chekas when Bolshevism was militant and more pitileésly 
cruel than it is at the present time. The situation thus created 
has left Russia not absolutely destitute, but largely denuded of 
her educators, technieal men, experts, and those competent to 
carry on the responsibilities of government, and necessary to 
preserve the industrial.and economic life of the state. 

The immediate need for help in these various activities of 
the state in part accounts for the lowering of the standards of 
education and the emphasis given to vocational and specializa- 
tion work. It is a pleasure to state that among the children of 
the workers and ‘peasants there fs a genuine enthusiasm for 
education, and if Russia shall so far revive economically as to 
be able to maintain schools and higher institutions of learning 
the stigma of iltteracy will quickly be removed from the Rus- 
Sian people and they will reach standards of educational and 
intelectual excetience which will entitle them to high praise. 

Observations and inquiries in the various schools and In- 
stitutions of learning furnish evidence that the moral condi- 
tions among stuttents have undergone improvement since the 
early days of Bolshevism. Contrary to the views of Lamachar- 
sky and others, ‘the policy was adopted of opening all schools 
to both sexes. The abnormal conditions following the rise of 
Belshevism, the vigorous attacks which were being made upon 
religion, marriage, and the home, and upon the social order 
and the ideals of Christian nations, were bound to exercise a 
demoralizing influence upon the young. There was a general 
loosening of the bonds of society and a ribald, sneering, and 
contemptuous attitude toward purity and morality as defined 
by the church and as understood among Christian people. 

The ‘moral standards of the people were loosened, lascivious- 
ness increased, ‘sexnal vices assumed alarming proportions, and 
the young were infected by the destructive influences that at- 
tacked every standard that was applied in so-called capitalistic 
states and in what communists called bourgeoisie society. 

I learned of revolting conditions and wild ergies which fol- 
lewed the accession to power of the Communist Party. But 
improvement is noted over those disheartening and, indeed, de- 
grading conditions, and the present attitude of the students 
toward morality and virtue and the decencies and obligations 
of civilized communities furnished convineing proof of the đe- 
velopment among them of higher ethical antl moral standards, 
which are sure to be reflected in the thoughts and lives of 
this and succeeding gemerations. My contacts with students 
and those familiar with their lives lent strong support to the 
contention of many fine Russtan people that the removal of the 
protections and influences offered by religien had a-nrost disas- 
trous effect upon the morals and lives and ideals of all chasses, 
and in a marked degree among students of a volatile mind and 
who were reared in a communistic atmosphere. 

Where history, politics, and social development are regarded 
as akin to mathematical problems and mere mechanics, with- 
out any psychologieal er ethical or spiritual standards or 
values, it is obvious that the plastic minds of the young 
will be affected. The attempt in the seviet-schools to treat 
living beings merely as matter and to place all teachings upon a 


procrustean bed of abstract science and mechanical material- 
ism is one of the outstanding features of the Bolshevik system 
of education. But the buoyant and resilient minds of the 
young, as investigations show, do not always respond to this 
predetermined and restricted program, and while many of the 
students are communists and still others are strongly influenced 
by thetr materialistic teachings there are others who have a 
broader vision and who strike out boldly into those fleids where 
truth and justice and the ideals of the Christian faith are to 
be found. ` : 
THE RED ARMY 


The information obtained respecting the military forces of 
the Bolshevik Government is not wholly satisfying, and is 
submitted with a feeling that inaccuracies, more or less im- 
portant, may be found. In my view the military question in 
Russia is inseparably connected with the aims and purposes 
of the Communist Party and the Communist International 
organization. Indeed, a consideration of Russia's problems 
must take cognizance of the relations existing between the 
Bolshevik Government, the Communist Party, and the Third 
Internationale, i 

If Russia is to pursue a pacific policy, having primarily in 
view the economic advancement of the state and the welfare 
of the Russian people, then a different view will be taken of the 
military question in Russia and what the size and character of 
the Red army will be if the clamors of the communists for a 
world proletarian revolution are to be the basis of any judg- 
ment reached. Copious references might be made to speeches 
and articles published by Lenin, Trotski, Zinoviev, Radek, and 
other leaders of the Communist Party who are also associated 
with the Third Internationale, in Whiehl the position is taken 
thut the communists are to carry their credo into every nation 
and overthrow all governments, and that to accomplish such 
end cruel and pitiless war will be necessary. 

There has been no withdrawal of these published statements 
nor of the program for world revolution promulgated by Rus- 
sian communists. 

Some have declared, however, that the revolutionary move- 
ment which placed Russia in communist hands has suffered a 
temporary check which has resulted in a repercussion of capital- 
ism, but that this temporary pause is merely a breathing spell“ 
during which time the communists will consolidate their gains 
and be ready to press a violent attack when the opportune mo- 
ment arrives and push forward world communism and the tri- 
umph of the proletarian forces in all lands. Undowbtedly saner 
and: more practical communists have realized the futility ef exe- 
cuting at least in this generation the ideals and the earlier plans 
ef the Bolshevik forces of Russia. They have therefore but with 
reluctance announced that until “class consciousness” de- 
velops in other countries the realization of Bolshevik aims for 
world control can net be attained. | : 

The retreat from the communist plan was announced 
by Lenin under the euphemistic title of the New Economic 
Policy"; it produced a profound sensation in Russia and con- 
troversies in the Communist I met a number of com- 
munists whe left the party because of Lenin's suecess in secur- 
Ing adoption of this plan, because they felt that it would 
weaken the Communist Party and lead to further modifications 
of the fundamental principles upon which it is founded. There 
are communists who were practieal enough to perceive that 
departure ‘from the idealegy of communism, and particularly 
where it was so far-reaching in ences as was contem- 
plated by the new plan, would inevitably be followed by a 
movement which would ‘create forces whose demands would 
further attack the communist faith. They also realize that 
their predictions of communist revolutions throughout the 
world, which wouid require the services of a mighty military 
force, gathered in part by Bolshevik Russia, have not been ful- 
filled, amd perhaps will not within the near future be realized; 
it became manifest, therefore, that the maintenance of a large 
army would be an intolerable burden upon the people and pre- 
vent the industrial regeneration of Russia. The samer and 
more sagacious Bolshevik leaders accordingly planned a re- 
Guetion of the military forces, and have been successful in 
reducing the army to approximately 600,000 men. There are, 
hewever, these among the communists who oppose these reduc- 
tions, asserting that capitalistic governments are conspiring to 
invade Russia and overthrow Soviet authority. 

Radek amd ether communists durimg the past summer made 
strong appeals to the Russian people to support the army. 
When in the southern part of Russi I learned of the peripatetic 
movements of Radek in many Previnces. where he addressed 
the local soviet organizations and procured the adoption of 
resolutions addressed to the Red army and indirectly to ‘the 
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Government, which adjured the army to defend the proletariat 
government and the cause of communism against threatened 
aggressions of conspiring and intriguing governments. 

I was in Moscow upon the occasion of the graduation of ap- 
proximately 2,000 cadets from military schools. A great dem- 
onstration occurred in the Red square at Moscow, where the 
assembled multitudes were harangued by Kalinin, the President 
of the Soviet Government, and other Bolshevik leaders. Later a 
meeting was held in the Grand Opera House at Moscow, and 
there Radek and other communists addressed the graduates, 


nearly all of whom are communists, and impressed upon them 


the necessity of guarding the gains of the revolution and protect- 
ing Russia from the aggressions of capitalistic nations. Fana- 
tical communists still cry for world revolution and demand the 
maintenance of a mighty military force and the furnishing of 
financial as well as military aid to reyolutionary movements by 
the communists in various European countries. 

However, in an interview with Trotski, and in reply to a 
question propounded by me as to whether Russia would inter- 
vene to aid a communist uprising in Germany, he stated that— 


before all, and above all, we desire peace. We shall not dispatch a 
single Red army soldier across the boundaries of Soviet Russia unless 
we are absolutely compelled to do so. 


He further stated— 


should the German monarchists be victorious, and should they then 
come to an agreement with the Entente for armed intervention in 
Russia, then we should certainly fight, and, I hope, victorlously. 


He expressed the belief that this would not happen, and 
added that no internal civil war in Germany would cause Rus- 
sian intervention. He stated, though, that the Bolsheviks— 


did not conceal their sympathies with the German working class, and 
that if we could assure victory to the German revolution without risk- 
ing war we should do everything we could, 


I asked Chicherin whether the Red army was not being 
mobilized near the Polish border for the purpose of throw- 
ing military forces into Germany to aid German communists 
in their reyolutionary activities, In reply he stated, in sub- 
stance, that if France should march to Berlin, then Russia 
would send the Red army into Germany, though in so doing it 
might involve a war with Poland. He, as well as other Bol- 
sheviks, referred to what they denominated the Fascisti move- 
ment in Italy, Spain, and Bulgaria, and stated that if the 
Bolshevik Government belieyed that it was in danger from 
this movement, or any other external force, Russia would fight 
to the end. 

Undoubtedly the view is entertained by many Bolshevists 
that the conditions in Germany will soon ripen into a formid- 
able revolutionary movement, producing a crisis so acute and so 
extensive as to warrant, ‘if not compel, the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment to send military aid to the German communists. This 
element of the Russian communists are endeavoring to impress 
the Russian people’ with the idea that the German situation 
directly involves the fate of Russia and that the services of the 
Red army will soon be required, even beyond the borders of 
Russia. : 

The extreme wing of the Bolshevists manifestly are dis- 
pleased because of the apathy of the working classes in sur- 
rounding countries toward what they call the “class struggle” 
and the revolutionary movement in Russia. A few days before 
my departure from Moscow a committee of German communists 
arrived to confer with communist leaders in Moscow with ref- 
erence to conditions in Germany and the revolution which they 
believed soon was to engulf the German Republic, A confer- 
ence was held at the Kremlin, lasting for a number of days, at 
which Trotski, as well as other leaders, were present. ‘Trotski 
had hastened to Moscow, leaving the army maneuvers which 
were being carried on at a point several hundred miles south- 
west of Moscow. The German communists at this conference 
stated that conditions in Germany were ripe for a communist 
uprising, and they desired to know just what aid might be ex- 
pected from the Bolshevik Government. These German com- 
munists stated that they desired moral aid, financial aid, and 
military supplies, and at the proper time military support. 
This committee represented that soviet organizations had 
secretly been effected in all cities and States of Germany, that 
the local organizations were properly integrated with higher 
ones, following the plan of the soviet organization in Russia. 

The same committee stated that the political and economic 
sitaation in Germany was such as to insure within a short 
time the success of a communist uprising and the establish- 
ment of a proletarian dictatorship. 

My information indicated that Trotski and others opposed 
Russian military support if the situation in Germany merely 


developed a clyil war there, but he and other Bolshevik leaders 
promised all moral support, and (according to some informa- 
tion received) finincial and other aid. The German communists 
were told to continue their activities, to perfect their organiza- 
tions, destroy the morale of the German people, disintegrate 
labor unions and the Socialistic Party, call strikes and demoral- 
ize industry, and bring about an utter economic collapse of 
the German state. They were to sow dissension among the 
working classes, provoke uprisings, encourage sabotage and 
the seizure of private property, and undermine the state's 
authority and the confidence of the people in any “bourgeois” 
government. 

When I reached Berlin, after leaving Russia, I learned from 
various sources that this program was being carried out. 
What the final result will be and what the final fate of Ger- 
many will be I do not venture to predict. I believe, however, 
that the immediate future of the Red army will depend upon 
the occurrences in Germany. If the German Republic shall 
survive the dangers now threatening it, and peace and prosperity 
shall come to the German people, then, in my opinion, the 
wiser and more practical Bolshevik leaders will urge that 
there be no increase in the military forces of the Soviet Goy- 
ernment, and some will urge important reductions because 
of the lack of revenue and the heavy burden which the mili- 
tary establishment placed upon the people. 

Speaking of the strength of the Red army, Trotski stated 
to me: 


We have 600,000 soldiers— 
And added 


Taking into account our population, our vast territory, our extensive 
boundaries, and our alluring mineral resources, it must be recognized 
that ours is a very modest army. We have already proposed 
once, and should America express a wish to support us, we are pre- 
pared again to propose the reduction of our army to a minimum neces- 
sary to insure internal order, provided that our neighbors were ready 
to make simiJar reductions, 


The information secured regarding the combat strength of 
the army and its efficiency as a fighting force is not as precise 
and definite as I should have liked, and, indeed, was, ig respect 
to some features of the army, conflicting. 

During the civil war in Russia the Red army numbered mil- 
lions, but it was poorly equipped, without discipline, and many 
of its organizations were scarcely more than mobs. During 
the contest with Poland the military forces of the Bolshvik 
Government numbered five and one-half million men, but these 
forces were poorly trained, inadequately supplied with food 
and clothing or military supplies. Wyewitnesses of the move- 
ments of both the Polish and the Bolshevik armies afe quite 
unanimous in declaring that both armies were undisciplined, 
wretchedly equipped, and wholly inefficient. In 1921 Miek- 
honochin declared before the soviet congress that while— 


the Red army at the time of the Russo-Polish War numbered 5,500,000 
bayonets, it was decidedly inferior to European armies and was not an 
organized combatant force. 


He added that— 


at the beginning of the Russo-Polish conflict the Soviet Republie did 
not have a regular force in the European sense of the word. 


The destructive and deadly order known as “ No. 1,” issued 
March 14, 1917, under the Kerensky régime, dissolved the great 
army which the World War had built up. All discipline was 
destroyed; all insignia of rank and evidence of command were 
abolished. The communists taught the soldiers to hate their 
officers and to rebel against military discipline. When the 
Bolshevik Government perceived that an army was needed, 
attempts were made to effectuate some reforms and to estab- 
lish some discipline. Officers of the Czar’s army were retained 
but surrounded with such restrictions and subjected to such 
repressive limitations that their efforts to create an efficient 
army were almost nullified. Communists without any military 
knowledge were placed in positions of control in the armies 
and competent officers subjected to such espionage and fright- 
ful terrorism that they were unable to devise or execute suit- 
able plans or adopt reasonable and proper methods for the 
building up of a combative force. 

Undoubtedly considerable improvement has taken place in the 
administration of the war department, and under the direction 
of Trotski as Commissar of War the Red army has become 
more efficient. The reforms in the army have been the result 
of bitter controversy, and some communists have opposed the 
removal of the political agents who accompanied the various 
army units, practically controlling the activities of the army 
and reforms which were imperative. At present the number of 
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active officers who were former members of the Czar's army 
constitute between 5 and 15 per cent of the total number of 
officers. Many noncommissioned officers, who received their 
training in the Russian Army during and before the World 
War, have been commissioned as officers in the Red army. 
Frenzied efforts have been made to drill and qualify com- 
munists to receive commissions in the army. 

It is hoped by the Bolshevik leaders that within a short time 
substantially all officers of the Red army will be communists. 

General Brousilof, one of Russia’s able military leaders dur- 
ing the World War, is connected with the Red army, but has 
no active service. I was adyised by one of the leader officers 
in the army that he was engaged in the rather unimportant 
work of securing proper mounts for the cavalry. General 
Smolihoff, a brave and gallant officer under the Czar, had 
charge of some cavalry maneuvers which members of the party 
and myself were permitted to witness. 

The Bolsheviks have been compelled to greatly modify their 
earlier views with respect to the discipline of the army and the 
method of procuring an army. In September, 1922, universal 
compulsory military service was adopted, and under the present 
law every male upon reaching the age of 21 years is required 
to enter the regular army for military service. If assigned to 
the infantry, the period of service is 18 months; those 
who enter the cavalry service are required to serye three 
years, and the artillery and engineer corps service calls for 
three and one-half years. It is apparent that with Russia’s 
large population, if all males were called into military service 
when attaining 21 years, the army would greatly exceed 
600,000. Several officers explained that some who enter the 
army serve but a few months and ure relieved on various pre- 
texts, and also that many who were subject to service were 
not actually taken into the army. I understood that they 
serve as labor units or perform civilian work in connection 
with the military operations of the Government. 

As a result of the lax enforcement of the law and the many 
exceptions made, the size of the army is less than authorized 
by law and what, indeed, the law seems to require. 

It was difficult to learn just what the present combat strength 
of the army is. Important reductions have taken place since 
the Rolish campaign. A report published by Trotski with refer- 
ence to the size of the army in 1922 shows that there were at 
that time 34 divisions of infantry and 18 divisions of cavalry. 
There were infantry brigades numbering 20 and 8 cavalry brig- 
ades. ‘Theoretically a division numbers 30,000 men, but as a 
matter. of fact the average strength of a division is not in excess 
of 7,000; the infantry and cavalry brigades vary, the former 
being probably 3,000 strong and the latter 1,000. It is my 
opinion from the data available that the combat strength of the 
Red army is less than 400,000. Indeed, a number of persons in 
Russia who had made some investigation were of the opinion 
that the combat strength of the entire army did not exceed 
250,000. Of course, the field strength would be much in excess 
of these figures. 

In addition to the Red army there are other forces available 
for military operations. The members of the Communist Party 
are well drilled and, as I was informed, were receiving con- 
stant training for military service. It is well known that in the 
various conflicts in which the supremacy of the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment was challenged the communists were important factors 
in all military activities. There is also a state militia, which is 
used as a police force and which, as I was advised, has a con- 
siderable reserve. The personnel of this organization, as well as 
the personnel of the political organization known as the G. P. U., 
are selected from soldiers who have served in the army. I was 
not able to learn the total number of officers and enlisted men 
in these organizations, although various figures were suggested 
by persons who claimed some familiarity with the same, whic 
gave totals of between one and two hundred thousand. : 

In addition to these various organizations, Trotski is now 
engaged in carrying out a militia program which calls for the 
training of all males between the ages of 16 and 18 years. They 
are subject to military training until they have reached the 
age of 21 years, the length of service, as I recall, being four 
months; and all males over 21 years, not presently receiving 
military training, are to be called for eight months’ military 
service, spread over a period of four years, with a maximum 
of three months in any one year. Under this system, a reserve 
army is provided consisting of those who have served either in 
the army or navy, or have had the training required by law, 
and members of this reserve army are required to repeat their 
drill for one month each year. Employers are compelled to pay 
their employees who are called into this service, during the 
entire period when the employees are undergoing military drill. 

In my interview with Trotski, his attention was called to 
the reports that the Bolshevik Government was organizing a 


powerful militia to supplement the Red army. He admitted 
that it was. planned to create a state militia, but said that “ the 
Red army would be gradually turned into a militia.” What- 
ever the plan or purpose may be in regard to a reduction in 
the army, the evidence obtained indicates that the Government 
is organizing a militia which will number several millions. 
Nothing was brought to my attention, nor was I able to obtain 
any evidence, other than the statement of Trotski, tending to 
show that the size of the army would be reduced or that it 
would be merged into the militia. 

As to the efficiency of the militia organization which is being 
formed, I venture no opinion. Members of the Military Affairs 
Committee and those who have knowledge of our National 
eg are far more competent than I-to judge upon this ques- 
tion. 

The statement is often made in America and European coun- 
tries that German officers were operating muaition and other 
plants in Russia, producing military equipment and supplies. 
Careful inquiry in all parts of Russia visited failed to support 
such charges. Various military camps were visited and tens 
of thousands of soldiers were seen, but not a single German offi- 
cer was discovered in Russia. 

The fact is that, notwithstanding the treaty of Rapallo, 
there is no great cordiality between the Soviet and the German 
Governments. It is my opinion that no German capital is 
being employed in Russia to build up the Red army or to pro- 
vide it with war supplies or military equipment, nor are there 
any evidences that Germans are engaged in any Russian fac- 
tories or plants which are producing munitions and war sup- 
plies. 

The Russian Army is lacking in heavy ordnance, in tanks 
and transportation facilities, including motor transports, and 
also in aircraft and munitions and equipment of various kinds. 
There seemed to be a sufficient supply of small arms and of 
cavalry equipment, 

An intensive compaign had been in progress for weeks be- 
fore reaching Russia, and it. was continued during the entire 
period that I was in Russia, for funds to purchase and to 
build additional aircraft. An advertising plan of a most ap- 
pealing character was carried on in all parts of Russia, and 
many workmen, merchants, and others complained of the 
coercive methods employed to obtain contributions to this fund. 
I was told by a number of persons in a position to know that 
large sums had been obtained by subscription and contributions 
from every part of Russia, 

There was no concealment by the Government of its purpose 
to build up a strong military air force, and announcements were 
made that a large number of Fokker planes had been purchased 
and would soon be available, I visited a military aviation field 
near Moscow, and saw a few German Junkers and one Handley- 
Page bombing plane. That great attention was being given 
to military aeronautics was apparent. The Government was 
also operating an air service from Moscow to Turkestan via 
Persia, and also between Moscow and Berlin. 

There was nothing impressive about the soldiers encountered, 
but all seemed to be strong and vigorous and material out of 
which a powerful fighting force could be made. The Bolshe- 
viks have discovered that discipline is necessary to create an 
army. The demoralization which followed the control of the 
armies by Kerensky and later by the Bolsheviks was a painful 
but an impressive lesson to Trotski and to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Accordingly there was a return to discipline, not, how- 
ever, of so harsh and stern a character as that which prevailed 
in the Czar’s reign. There is much comradeship between the 
officers and the privates when off duty, but the officers do not 
hesitate to assert authority in training the soldiers and in 
directing military operations. . 

Teachers are provided in the camps and the soldiers receive 
instructions from them. In one of the camps visited a number 
af soldiers were being instructed as to the effects of coni- 
Wunism upon the land system. No books were observed, but a 
number of Bolshevik newspapers and magazines were supplied 
the soldiers, among them being atheistic publications contain- 
ing grotesque and sacrilegious cartoons, unspeakably foul and 
blasphemous. ‘These publications are authorized by the Bol- 
shevik Government and issued from its presses and paid for 
from its treasury. Political instructors, all of whom are com- 
munists, visit the camps and teach communism to the soldiers. 
It is frankly conceded that the Government desires that its 
soldiers shall be communists, and that upon their return te 
their respective homes they shall become active workers for 
communism among their families and neighbors. The efforts 
to remove illiteracy among the soldiers have been fairly suc- 
cessful, and many who were unable to read and write when 
entering the army return to their homes with this impediment 
removed. aR 
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Maneuvers, of the Red army were being conducted in various 
parts of Russia during the visit of our party, and many trains 


were employed in conveying troops te and from these maneuvers, 


which were attended by Trotski and Bujenny and other mili- 


tary leaders, 
Wherever our patty went soldiers were seen. In cities and 


‘towns, and at remote ‘railrond stations, the soldier, with the 


red ‘star in his cap and the tife and bayonet in his hands, was 
to be seen. In the trans-Caucasus district Information showell 
that 40,000 soldiers were maintained. ‘Soldiers from Siberia 
were met, who stated that many thousands were kept between 
the Ural ‘Mountaims ‘and the Pacific Ocean, An officer from 
‘Turkestan, us well ‘as various persons recently there, reported 
that a considerable: military force was maintained in that 
Russian Province and near the boundary of Afghanistan. In 
Armenta, in Azerbaijan, and along the western ‘slopes of the 
Urals forces of e Red army were found. J 

At Rostov our party met the famous: cavalry leader Bujenny. 
He is the idol of the Red urmy und has been promoted to 
second in command. Springing from the soll, the son of a poor 
peasant, he has Tisen by courage and military genius to be a 
commanding figure in Russia, and is entitled to the distinction 
of being called one of the greatest cavalry leaders of his day. 

General Bujenny served in the Russian Army during the 
‘World War and tas been with the Red army from the begin- 
wing. It would be interesting were the full story of his ex- 
ploits made ‘available to the public, and it would throw much 
light upon the ‘fighting qualities and the condition of ‘the nus- 
gian Army Wwhile it was a factor in the World War, as well as 
the tragic and sanguinary conflicts in Russia's civil war between 
the Reds and the Whites, When fathers were opposed to sons and 
sons bitterly fought against the forces in which their fathers 
heroically contended and died. It would reveal the reason why 


Denikin und Wrungel and Kolchak failed and big Mei Bolshe- | 
vik Government, weak and tottering and all but destroyed ‘at 
times, survived and has grown in n ikreh until at 0 its | Olwtion in ‘the Senate declaring in favor of the recogni- 


authority is not openly challenged. For six hours we listened | 


to his rectal ef the tragic and awful years, and the scenes he 
@epicted brought vividly before me the heroic characters and 
the creel and ‘sanguinary conflicts described in ' Fire and Sword 


‘and other books written by Potand's great novelist Sienkiewicz. 


There ure a number of soviet military ‘schools, from which 
fre! 
stantiallyall are chosen from the peasant and working classes. 


They are schooled in communism, but to make it more palatable 
‘efferts ‘ate made te ‘clothe the creed with a sort of religious | 


mien. Tretskl has been adroit enough to appreciate that the 
werattons of ‘communism will not satisfy the Slav temperament, 


Nvith its emottonalism and its ingrained religious traits, and in dre arp Advent rere 0e te 


articles of ‘remurkable clevernéss he has shown how some of 


ithe outward ‘forms found in the religious exercises and acttvi- 
le with modifications could be employed to 
@ress comnvainist tenchlings and cover the assoctations and inter- 


ties of the ‘peop 


course of the people. 


Accordingly communism is to be mvested with the atmosphere 
of au religious cult. It is te be regarded as the highest expres- 


Sen ‘of altruism and hum sm. It is to be approached 
With u ‘reverent spirit, with something of the devotion which 


animates tue Russian peasants and orthodox believers when 
they enter the great ‘cathedrals and listen to the inspiring music | 


‘and the Httrrgy and ‘chants, which affect even the most stolid 
and impenftent. 

Thus the ‘young military leaders and ‘soldiers are taught to 
regard themselves as the guardians of à sacred cause, the tri- 
umpu of whitch win bring ineffable happiness to thee people of 
the world. This course tends to satisfy those who can not for- 
get the icons and the echoes of priestly voices, and the solemn 
and beautiful ceremontes ‘attendant upon marriage and chris- 
téning. And so it is to be quite proper to make the entering 
frito a marrlage contract and the christening of the child the 
‘occasion for ‘a rhapsodical peroration about idealized human- 
ity and a glorification of the spirit and aims of communism 
Which it is ‘alteged will link all nations together in peace 
‘and fraternity. 

As Hereinbefore indicated, the Russian people, whether com- 
munists or noncommunists, believe that Russia is destined 
to be a world power, The thought is expressed by many 
Ttussians that controversies with other powers are inevitable, 
find chat Russia’s movements in the Nast will bring her into 
conflict with Great Britain. The temperament of the Russian 
lends itself to expansive movements; and peasant as well..as 
student, and writer, and statesman, often dreams of the heavy 


tread of Russia beyond her present boundaries. Call it nation-. 
alism or imperialism, it fits in with the fantasies as well as 


the ¢reed of the communists that they, through the Third 
International and other agencies, including military force, 


betrg graduuted every 1 offi 
ee e eee e ee Gee communism and the forces of progress ‘and reform have been 


| furnished a greater proportion, 


are to change the face of the world. These views have to do 
with the Red army and Russia's military preparedness, 

‘Trotski in the interview referred to showed, what I had dis- 
‘covered, that there was no feeling of amity, but rather of bitter- 
ness ‘between the Bolshevik Government and ‘Poland. Trotski 
stated that: “In the whole history of Soviet Russia’s relations 
with Poland, Russia ‘had shown a truly ‘angelic’ patience, 


‘From the first, in spite of its agreements, Poland had mani- 


fested hostility to Russia, but the latter was too sensible of the 
fact that war with Poland ‘would signify a general European 
conflagration Which would result in ‘the wiping out from the 
face of the earth of the ‘remains of European civilization.” 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, several weeks ago I addressed 
the Senate at lengtli concerning conditions in Russia and 
my observation of such conditions when in Russia in August 
und September, 1923. Before coneluding my address, an ad- 
journment was taken. Since then the Senate has been 80 
occupied in the consideration of the ‘revenue bill as well as 
other important measures, and my work ‘has been so onerous, 
‘that I have been unable to ‘complete whut I had intended 
to Say upon this matter. 

1 have been asked by Senators to complete my statement, 
and numerous letters from various parts of the United States 
have ‘urged me to finish my speech in order that it might 
be published in the Ryconb. I «apologize to the Senate for 
having consumed so much time and ask the indulgence of 
Senators while 1 further direct their attention to various 
phases of the Russian question which I believe deserve con- 
sideration. : 

I stated when I addressed the Senate on the 22d day of 


| January last that I was prompted to examine somewhat 


in ‘detail the Russian situation and to present the facts 
as I understood them, because of the pendency of a res- 


tion of the Bolshevik Government by the United States and 
because many persons in “public life as well as in various 
parts of the United States had asked me to present to the 
Senate my views ‘upon the resolution ‘and the result of my 
observations during a somewhat ‘extended trip in Russia. 
Oonditiens in Russia have not Improved since I addressed 
the Senate; indeed there has been a recrudescence of radical 


checked in thelr forward movement. I ‘believe, however, that 
the reactionary forces have gained a temporary victory only 
‘and that the silent and powerful elements for progress will, 
though slowly ‘and haltingly, resume their forward march. 
Reforms are net uniform in their developing movements, 
Such 18 
the case In Russia. Undoubtedly the situation is discouraging 
to the liberal forces in Russia, and it needs stout hearts and 
more than human faith to meet the apparently insurmount- 
able obstacles which must be overcome before Russia emerges 
into the light of freedom. 
‘THE JHWISH SITUATION, 


The prevailing opinion outside of Russia is that the Bolshe- 
vik revolution was the result of Jewish intrigue and activity, 
and that the Bolshevik leaders from the beginning have been, 
and still are, almost exclusively Jews. The facts do not sup- ` 
port this‘opinion, It is undoubtedly true that the Jewish race 
based upon its numerical 
strength, than any other race actively participating in the 
revolution and in the organization of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, 

The population of thie Russian Empire at the time of the 
revolution was approximately 160,000,000. Of that number 
about 7,000,000 were Jews, including those found in Russian 
Poland. The Communist Party, which overthrew the Ker- 
ensky government and seized the reins of power, numbered 
at the time approximately 150,000. No information was avail- 
Able as to the number of Jews in the Bolshevik Party at 
that time, but it is certain, however, that the Jews constituted 
an important element in the party. 

Reasons were assigned hy Russians and Jews, with whom 
I talked, Why so many Jews were found in what, were called 
in the Czar’s time revolutionary organizations. It will be 
remenibered that among the so-called revolutionary parties 
were Nihilists, „Anarchists, Social revolutionists, Mensheviks, 
and ‘Bolsheyiks, Both the Bolsheviks and the -Mensheviks 
claimed to be the true disciples of Karl Marx. The Bolsheviks 
represented extreme communism, such as was enforced by 
them after they .gained control of Russia. ‘The Mensheviks 
sought rather by orderly processes, by education, and by .evo- 
lution, to bring about modifications and changes in the Russian 
Government. 
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The Social Revolutionary Party also demanded reforms and 
material changes in the structure as well as the administration 
of the government. Under czaristic régimes the Jews had been 
greatly persecuted. They were forbidden the right to reside in 
many parts of Russia. The universities and higher educational 
institutions were denied to their children and many occupations 
and business activities were closed against them. Pogroms were 
instituted by ignorant and fanatical persons, oftentimes con- 
niyed at and encouraged by officials of local Provinces and of 
the general government. 

Many brilliant men and women of Jewish families, desiring 
educational advantages, which were denied in Russia, went to 
Paris and Switzerland and Vienna and to other parts of Europe, 
There some came into contact with radicals from various 
countries and imbibed the revolutionary spirit which was de- 
veloping in Europe. They learned the philosophy of Karl 
Marx, and believed the structure of society was wrong and that 
capitalistic governments should be overthrown. Upon returning 
to Russia they, as well as others who had received some edu- 
cational advantages in Russia, became members of various 
revolutionary organizations there found. Their linguistic at- 
tainments, their ability to wield facile pens, write political 
pamphlets, and organize propaganda movements gave them an 
important standing in such organizations. Some became leaders 
in these revolutionary parties, and the influence of the Jewish 
members of the parties was out of proportion to their number, 
A few came to America, where they led a rather precarious 
existence. 

With the breaking out of the revolution some who were in 
America found their way into Russia and there joined with 
Lenin and Trotski and other Bolsheviks in the revolutionary 
work in which they were engaged. 

Trotski, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Radek, and other Jews have 
exercised, and still exercise, great influence upon the policies 
and activities of the Soviet Government. But the number of 
Jews who belong to the Communist Party is not as great as 
is generally believed. 

Those familiar with the Russian revolution and conditions 
since then know that the Communist Party in Russia has con- 
trolled the Bolshevik Government and is the force that has to 
be considered. If the Communist Party was to fall to pieces 
the Bolshevik Government, it is believed by many, would be 
destroyed. It is important, therefore, to know something of 
the strength of this party. Its membership has fluctuated 
greatly. From 150,000 at the time of the revolution it increased 
to more than 600,000. Upon two occasions general “ house 
cleanings” occurred within the, party and thousands were ex- 
pelled, Some left the party because of their disagreement with 
its policies and others because of their disapproval of the new 
economie policy forced upon the party by Lenin. 

The newspaper Prayda, the official organ of the Communist 
Party, in one of its recent issues stated that the census taken 
in 1922 showed there were 410,000 members, Questionnaires 
addressed to communist organizations in Siberia and the Far 
East were not at hand when the tables printed in the Pravda 
were prepared. But it accounted for 375,693 members, giving 
their nationality. It is stated that there are 100 nationalities 


represented in the party, Turkestan alone having 57 races; the 
Ukraine, 54; Georgia, 48; and Azerbaijan, 36; while central 
Russia is represented by 72 nationalities. The following is the 
table printed in the Pravda: 


Nationality 


Great Russians (Russians) 270, 400 72. 00 3. 80 
Tittle Russians (Ukranians) as 22, 078 5. 88 94 
White Russians. 5, 583 1.47 1,67 
Latvians (Lets) 9,512 2.53 78.00 
leorgians 7,378 1.90 4.52 
8 10, 564 5.20 7.20 
Turko-Tartars 6, 534 1.72 1.19 
Armenians.. 3, 828 1.02 2.91 
A 5,649 1.50 10. 80 
Lithuanians.............-.. 1,472 39 82. 80 
Ahn 20) URTE T r 2,217 59 1.93 
Ose 1,699 47 8.00 
4,946 1.32 89 

2) 043 -54 70 

Wwionnnn vee sna ecs¥ 1,000 27 1. 00 
Esthonians . 1,964 53 16.30 
Mordva (Upper V 1,632 43 1.47 
Chuvash (Up; 1,054 +28 1,31 
MINS 5.5). sis pee bb sees 988 12 7.96 
Porsians..... 700 -19 1.42 
er AREATA E TAA ATT TE AA 533 1.14 2. 97 


The article further states the other races in the table have 
a total membership ranging from 1 to 400, amongst the races 


being Mingrel, Adjar, Kabardin, Lezgin, Circasians, and many 
of the Mongol-Finnish tribes in northern Russia. The high 
percentage of communists, based upon the population, of some 
of the nationalities is accounted for, the Pravda states, be- 
cause “so many of the communists are refugees in Russia 
and they are tabulated as against the Latvian or their respec- 
tive populations within Soviet Russia.” 

Reference to the table will show that the total membership 
of Jews in the Communist Party is 19,564. In other words, 
with a membership of 410,000, nineteen and one-half thousand 
are Jews. 

There is a committee of nine persons, viz: Lenin, Trotski, 
Rykoy, Stalin, Bukharin, Dzerzhinsky, Tomsky, Kameney, and 
Zinoviev, who exercise the powers of the Communist Party 
and carry out its policies and direct the administration of 
the Bolshevik Government. Lenin's death created a vacancy 
which has been filled, but I do not know who has been 
added to the committee. Of this number, three, namely, 
Trotski, Kameney, and Zinoviev, are Jews. It is therefore 
entirely correct to say that the Jews do exercise a powerful 
influence in the Bolshevik Government. Trotski and Kamenev 
are popular and influential with the communists. It was freely 
predicted by communists and noncommunists that if Lenin 
were to die, Kameney or Trotski would be the outstanding 
figure in the government and in the Communist Party. To 
many the relationship of these two men is known, Kameney 
having married the sister of Trotski. 

But the situation of the Russian Jews is not as happy or 
secure as superficial investigations might indicate. Even among 
the Bolsheviks there is manifested from time to time an anti- 
Semitic feeling, and throughout Russia there are growing 
Signs of a recrudescence of the anti-Jewish spirit. Indeed. 
a number of persons, familiar with conditions in Russia, stated 
to me that the growing Russian nationalistic spirit was in 
part due to the predominance of the Jews in the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment and the general antipathy felt toward the members 
of that race. 

The figures above given, with the percentages stated in the 
table, would indicate a much less number of Jews in Russia 
than the information imparted to members of our party war- 
ranted. Numerous inquiries made in Ukraine brought the in- 
formation that there were three and one-half million Jews 
therein, and it was repeatedly stated by residents of Russia 
that there were between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 Jews in Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Russia, outside of the Ukraine. The best in- 
formation obtainable was that the Jewish population of Russia, 
European and Asiatic, was between four and five millions. It 
will be observed, therefore, that the number of Jewish com- 
munists—19,556—influential though many of them are, does 
not give to the Jews that preeminent and dominating position 
in the Communist Party and in the Bolshevik Government that 
is attributed to them by many persons. 

The evidence establishes that the Jewish communists are very 
dogmatic and many of them fanatical and vindictive. They 
have been among the greatest persecutors of their own race 
who were not communists. The testimony seemed to be incon- 
testable that it was the Jewish communists of Minsk who en- 
forced the order of confiscation of the beautiful Jewish syna- 
gogue and its conversion into a Bolshevik clubhouse; and 
equally credible evidence established that some of the local 
communist Jews in the Ukraine were instrumental in pro- 
euring the order for the closing of 70 synagogues. However, 
before the order could be executed appeals to superior Bol- 
sheyik authority brought a revocation of the order. And the 
same Jewish communists in the Ukraine are largely responsible 
for the persecution of the Zionists and other members of the 
Jewish race. They were the most zealous in preventing the 
teaching of the Hebrew language and in the closing of Hebrew 
schools and the banishment to the icebound coasts of the Arctic 
Ocean of a large number of God-fearing and high-minded Jews, 
whose only offense was their belief in the faith of their fathers 
and their desire to maintain that faith and to expound it in the 
Hebrew tongue and to keep alive a love for the land which 
David trod, a land which will ever remain sacred to those who 
appreciate the contributions that Judaism has made to the 
civilization and progress of the world.. 

The Jews of Russia, aside from those who ar® members of 
the Communist Party, are not Bolsheviks, nor do they indorse 
the materialistic creed or the atheistic teachings of the com- 
munists. They are law-abiding citizens, anxious to do thelr 
full part in the development of Russia, and to live in peace 
and accord with all persons. The normal Jew believes in 
private ownership of property and in a large measure of in- 
dividual liberty. He likewise wants full opportunity to exer- 
cise his religious beliefs and feels that he is entitled to equal 
protection with all other classes or races. 
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I had opportunities to visit Jewish homes and meet rabbis 
and teachers and traders and business men, and many in the 
humbler walks of life. I attended their religious services and 
witnessed their devotion to the faith of their fathers. We vis- 
ited orphan homes, supported by the charitable Jews of Amer- 
ica, aud saw many of the 70,000 Jewish orphans in Russia 
who are being cared for with contributions from the United 
States. Hospitals are being maintained and large amounts have 
been expended by generous Americans in helping Jewish fam- 
ilies whose misfortunes have bronght them to misery and ruin, 
Agricultural implements, valued at tens of thousands of dollars, 
have been shipped to eJwish agriculturalists, and cattle and 
horses have been purchased to enable them to farm the lands 
which they occupied, and sapport their impoverished families. 
It is a pleasure to pay tribute to the great humanitarian work 
performed. in Russia by the gencrous and high-minded Ameri- 
cans of the Jewish. race. 

Theoretically communism ignores races or nationality, but, 
as indicated, even with communists in Russia, the traditions, 
as well as the racial prejudices, which have existed for cen- 
turies, influence the conduct ef Bolsheviks toward the Jews. 
Undoubtedly leading officials and some sincere and consistent 
communists struggle against this prejudice, and they have been 
instrumental in a number of instances in preventing anti- 
Jewish manifestations which might have culminated: in po- 
groms of more or less severity. 

The Jews have suffered greatly under the communist rule. 
They were largely the traders and middlemen and were also 
engaged in many large and productive enterprises. The prag- 
ress in: the Ukraine prier to the war. and its riches and superior 
position among the igreat Provinces of Russia were due in part 
to enterprising Jewish Jeaders and to their efforts to develop 
the resources of the country. They had an important part in 
establishing the beet sugar industry and were active in indus: 
trial enterprises which furnished employment te the people and 
contributed to the prosperity of the country. The confiscation 
of all property affected the Jews more, relatively, than it did 
other classes of the population. This because most of the Jews 
lived in the cities and towns where all property was swept 
away by confiscation. Those in the eountry could obtain seme 
food supplies from the land, except in the days of the famine ; 
but those in the cities were reduced to the greatest extremities, 
and except in the famine pegions their sufferings as, well as the 
mortality amang them was greatest. 

But the future of the Jews, as stated, is not secure, An emi- 
nent Rabbi when asked what che future of the Rassian Jews 
would be replied: Qne-third will perish, one-third, will be as- 
similated by the Slavs, and one-third either driven from Rus- 
sia or because of pressure or pertecution will -migrate to ether 
countries.” Already in the Ukraine there are-manifestatians of 
hostility to the Jews. In the University of Kiev a number of 
Jewish professors have been relieved of their positions, so that 
now but one Jewish professor and avery few assistants are em- 
toyed. Applications for positions by highly trained and com- 
petent professors of the Jewish race were denied. netwithstand- 
ing the paucity of competent teachers in the higher institutions 
of learning. || Fifteen Jews were deported: from the Ukraine 
within 10 days prior to the arrival of the party at Kiev. This 
was done without trial, = reasons alleged being that they were 
Zionists. 

COURTS 


The Bolshevik régime when it gained power prompfly 


abolished the judicial system existing in Russia. The con- 
fiscation of all property in the great social and political 
upheaval called, as it was felt, for a new system. A com- 
parison of the existing judicial code and the méthods of 


judicial procedure with the revolutionary, chaotic, and bi- 


zarre methods pursued in the earlier days of Bolshevik rule 
reveals the progress toward sanity and enlightened policies 
which have been made. Both criminal and civil codes have 
been enacted which, while defective and containing many 
absurdities and injustices, nevertheless seem to indicate a 
general purpose to promote justice. The jury system is 
abolished and the control of the judges is entirely in the 
hands of the Soviet authorities. Many of the judges have 
been named use of their ardent communism, and few if 
any have appointed because of their knowledge of 
jurisprudence or their acquaintance with law. The presiding 
judge in Moscow was a baker and none of the judges, accord- 
ing to the information received, had been lawyers or students 
of the law, The same was true of the attorneys who rep- 
resented the state, but now young communist lawyers fill a 
few of these positions. 

Visits to various courts and interviews with prosecuting at- 
torneys satisfied me that, in the main, they were tryimg to get 


at the facts and to do justice between litigants; and be- 
tween individuals and the Government. There seemed to 
be a growing desire to have the courts conform to the law 
and to follow uniform procedure. The various statutes: and 
decrees und codes appeared in pamphlet or book form, and 
the judges showed familiarity with them and the usual inter- 
pretation given them. Many of the judges seemed humane and 
were solicitous that the rights of persons charged with-offenses 
be protected. 

The people are showing greater respect for and confidence in 
the courts, and are more and more resorting to them to settle 
their property rights and controversies: However, there was 
a strong feeling that in controversies between communists and 
noncommunists the former were given the advantage. A num- 
ber of persons stated to me that they would not yet be willing 
to avail, themselves of the courts where their adversaries Were 
communists. 

Enfermation conveyed was that now, as in the earlier days 
of the revolution, the judges subscribed to the cath or státe- 
ment that they would decide according to the “ revolutionary 
er socialistic conscience”? Of course, the revolutionary con- 
science of the judges differs, as the size of the ‘chancellors’ 
foot differs; and the result has been, as Bolsheviks stated, 
that decisions’ upon the same faets, in different parts of tlie 
country, were wholly different, and thus brought the courts 


into disrepute. Accordingty, an ‘effort has been made to have 


the Judges become more conversant with the law and to np- 
proximate uniformity in their decisions, In other words, 
the Government is seeking certainty, aud the officials are 
desirous of bringing greater uniformity and order and jwis- 
tice imte judicial proceedings. 

Bar associations are being formed, the membership being 
largėly composed of lawyers of the prerevolutionary days. 
Many young men, some of whom are communists, are becoming 
members of the bar associations and they and the older lawyers 
not ‘infrequently appear in ‘the courts representing litigants. 
However, it was stated by some that the younger lawyers, and 
particularly those of Bolshevik faith or sympathies, more fre- 
quentiy appear and seemed to have greater influence with the 
Judges than the older luwyers. 

Defendants charged with crimes are entitled to counsel, 
except where the court, upon due consideration, determines 
that the state shall not be represented, in which event there is 
no prosecutor and the defendant is without counsel.’ The theory 


is that the judge will represent both the state and he defendant. 
| Where the trial does not take the course just suggested, and 


the defendant desires counsel, the judge communicates with the 
lawyers’ collegium,“ which is the bar association, and the 


| president designates some attorney to act. The judge is always 
ian active party in the trial of cases, whether criminal or civil. 
He may send for books and papers or witnesses ‘whenever he 


thinks ‘additional facts may be obtained. 
One palpable defect in the judictal system arises Troi the 
fact that the punel gf judges Changes almost daily. As stated, 


| theré are no ‘juries, and the court consists of three judges; the 


presiding judge is appointed by the Government, and the other 
two are ‘temporary, serving for a few days only and are se- 
lected from lists prepared by the unions and workers’ organiza- 
tions. This list is transmitted to a commission ‘appointed by the 
soviet authority, and they pick from the list the two temporary 
judges who usually sit for the day. In one of the courts 
visited, the temporary judges were both women, appointed 
frem the shops; one of them was suffering from some facial 
trouble and appeared with her face swathed in bandages, The 
presiding judge, however, is the real power. He interrogates 
the witnesses, directs the proceedings, and in most instances 
shapes the decision. The two temporary judges can overrule 
him, but in actual practice it is seldom that his views are ‘not 
accepted by the other judges. 

The state ts divided into politieal subdivisions; namely, vil- 
lages, volusts. which consist of a number of villages, ooiyzds, 
comprising several volusts, the ooiyzds corresponding to a 
county in most of the States, and gubernias, composed of a 
number of ooiyzds. 

There are inferior courts provided for the smaller political 
subdivisions, with limited jurisdiction. Courts of general 
jurisdiction exist in the gubernias, and appeals are allowed 
upon questions of law from them to the supreme-court of the 
province. There are also what are called war and transporta- 
tion collegiums, or courts, which deal with questions of a 
military nature or growing out of the transpertation activities 
of the Government. In criminal cases, bail may be allowed, but 
not as a matter of right. 

There are many charged with what are called “ economical” 
crimes, and the prisons are filled with offenders convicted of 
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economical crimes. and ceunter-revolutionary offenses. Within 
the first category come many acts and omissions. It is a crime 
to confer concerning, or to furnish -information respecting, 
property confiscated by the Government. It is also an offense 
to “mismanage” Government property. As a result, many 
persons, communists and noncommunists, who are connected with 
governmental business activities are brought before the courts, 
convicted, and sent to prison or exiled to Archangel or Siberia. 
Many persons connected with Government enterprises are now 
greutly concerned for their safety, because substantially all 
such enterprises have deficits which have to be met by larger 
emissions of paper rubles or by increased taxation. 

It is an “economical” crime to violate a labor or aco- 
operative bargaining agreement or to employ persons. other 
than those provided by the code, Banditry and corruption in 
office and counter-revolutienary acts may be punished by 
death. As stated, a bread meaning is given to the words 
“ counter-revolutionary acts, and many persons are still being 
arrested. and prosecuted under this statute whose conduct 
under any reasonable interpretation of the statute and under 
a just and humane system or laws would not. warrant their 
prosecution. 

PRISONS 


I visited a number of prisons and talked with many of their 
inmates and examined the reoms and cells in which they were 
imprisoned. Generally speaking, the prisons were fairly clean 
and sanitary. The prisoners seemed well nourished and were 
reasonably content with their surroundings. One of the prisons 
visited contained several hundred political offenders. It had 
served the purpose of a military prison under the Czar's régime. 
Here the rooms were commodious and scrupulously clean. 
There were a number of priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
in one of the prisons visited. They were charged with having 
opposed the seizure of church treasures by the Government. 
My information was that there had been tio physical force in- 
terposed by the priests to prevent the Bolshevik officials from 
removing the seized property from the churches, but many 
priests of both the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches had 
been arrested and imprisoned because of their alleged opposi- 
tion to such seizure. 

In a prison in Moscow I visited Archbishop Zepilack, the 
venerable prelate of the Roman Catholic Church who was 
serving a sentence of 10 years. From all that I could learn his 
conviction and sentence were so unjust as to provoke, not only 
resentment in Russia, but widespread condemnation. His 
sentence was commuted to 10 years’ solitary confinement. 
Learning that he was confined in one of the famous prisons 
in Moscow, I sought permission to visit him. My request was 
granted and he was brought from his prisen cell into the 
office, where prison authorities were present, and I had oppor- 
tunity te converse with him for a few minutes. He occupied 
n small cell which lacked conveniences found in modern prisons. 
He was cheerful, bat his appearance indicated impaired health 
and heavy drains upon his vitality. I learned that negotiations 
were being eonducted between Soviet authorities and the Polish 
Government, and another important organization whieh I felt sure 
would culminate in the release of Archbishop Zepilack within 
a short period. We were advised a few days ago by European 
dispatches that the venerable prelate had been escorted to the 
western borders of Russia and hastily, indeed; brutally put 
across the line into Poland. The aecounts stated that he was 
in a most pitiable condition, showing serious effects from his 
long confinement. He was without suitable Clothing or means 
for the continuation of his journey. 

In some of the prisons many of the inmates were engaged in 
various kinds of employment. Some were engaged in metal 
shops, others in the manufacture of paper boxes and a variety 
of commodities. Generally speaking, the authorities in charge 
of prisons seemed te be humane and interested in the welfare 
of the prisoners. i 

Political prisoners were found in a number of the places 
visited. Some were charged with being anarchists and others 
as counter-revolutionists, A comparatively large number were 
held for trial or had been convicted of graft, bribery, and cor- 
ruption in office and many of larceny. 

I can not speak with any definiteness as to the condition of 
prisons other than those visited. The information which I 
obtained was uncertain and in some respects conflicting. I was 
unable, though I made inquiries of the Bolshevik leaders, to 
learn the number of persons imprisoned, those held by the 
Cheka, and the number who had been exiled. I did learn, how- 
ever, that there were many prisons; that many thousands of 
persons had been exfled to Siberia and to cold and inhospitable 
regions in northern Russia. The number of political prisoners 
undoubtedly is less than during the period between 1918 and 


1922. However, a large number are being held by the various 
political organizations, and thousands have been sent to Tur- 
kestan, Siberia, and to prison camps and stations along the 
White Sea and to points contiguous to the Arctic Ocean. 

I talked to a number of persons. whose friends and relatives 
were in prison or had been sent to penal colonies in ‘Turkestan, 
Siberia, and to prison camps within the frozen regions of north- 
ern Russia. I also met persons, both in Russia and in Germany, 
who had been imprisoned by the Bolshevik Government or 
whose relatives and friends had been or still were in prisons or 
in the camps provided for exiles. Su all stated that 
in the earlier days of the Bolshevik régime conditions in the’ 
prisons were horrible; that they were overcrowded; that all 
classes were thrown together in dark, filthy, and insanitary 
places, where they were subjected to brutal and cruel treatment, 
to indignities and hardships, ineluding starvation, which re- 
sulted in appalling mortality. My information was that condi- 
tions had considerably improved and that there was more 
humanity shown to prisoners now than formerly, 


FOREIGN-RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS AND HEALTH CONDITION 


For several years, and particularly during the famine period 
of 1921 and 1922, various relief orgunizations were actively en- 
gaged in distributing food, clothing, and medicines among the 
Russian people, The Bolshevik Government received these or- 
ganizations with considerable reluctance, and at first sought 
to hamper them in their mission of mercy and salyation; but 
the fine work which was done and the scrupulous avoidance 
by all representatives and workers of political discussions, and 
a complete abstention from participation in the Government, 
local or general, soon affected a change in the attitude of the 
Government toward the relief work. However, in some Prov- 
inces, local Bolsheviks placed obstacles in the path of the 
relief workers and hampered their efforts. There were 
instances in which Bolshevik officials diverted the medical 
and other supplies to the army and into channels for which it 
was not designed. But, generally speaking, it should be said 
that the Bolshevik Government cooperated with these organiza- 
tions in their humanitarian work. The testimony was. uni- 
versal, as it was brought to my attention, that the lives of 
millions were saved by this timely intervention. When it is 
known that the destitution was so great and the agonies and 
sufferings so frightful that thousands became insane and 
parents devoured their own children, and entire communities 
existed upon roots and the barks of trees, and that these con- 
ditions were found in a territory perhaps larger in area than 
the entire United States east of the i River, some 
slight idea can be obtained of the tragic and awful situation. 
Entire villages were swept away and hundreds of thousands 
of people fled, seeking escape from death. Steppes and plains 
were dotted with the fleeing forms of old and young, thousands 
of whom fell and died by the wayside. 

Many who fied survived but did not return; others wan- 
dered, and still wander, in the various parts of Russia, home- 
less and dazed from the horrors and experiences through 
which they Members of our party met targe numbers 
of those who had fled from the Volga district into Siberia and 
other parts of Russia to the distriets from which 
they had gone. The boats upon which some of our party trav- 
eled down the Volga River were crowded with peasants, many 
of whom were returning from Siberia; others from different 
parts of Russia seeking the villages from which they had fied. 
Their condition was pittable in the extreme. They were with- 
out sufficient food and few had clothing to protect them. Upon 
reaching the villages where they had formerly resided they 
would find, in many instances, that all lands had been dis- 
tributed and that no provision hed been made for them. This 
would necessitate their departure to some other section where 
lands were still available. 

Thousands of children during the famine period were sent 
by the Government into various parts of Russia where it was 
hoped they would be saved. Still others found their way into 
Ozecho’ Slovakia and other near-by countries. We met hun- 
dreds of these children, many looking well nourished, who were 
returning from the places to which they were sent. They 
were being taken by the Government to their homes, where it 
was thought that if relatives were not discovered other peas- 
ants might be found to undertake their care. I learned that 
some villages from which children had been sent were en- 
tirely destroyed, the population having, in part, perished, the 
balance having sought homes elsewhere. 

The reports received in America during the famine period 
were not exaggerated. Millions died from disense and starva- 
tion, and hundreds of thousands of orphan children now fill 
homes maintained by the Government or lead fugitive and 
yagrant lives in the cities, towns, and villages. Many, how- 
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ever, are receiving care at the hands of charitable persons 
whose resources are so slender as to make their own exist- 
ence precarious. The sufferings through which many of the 
children passed have left tragic impress upon their frail bodies. 
Many are stunted and thousands show unmistakable evidences 
of long periods of undernourishment. Many are tubercular 
and a large number are suffering from malarial fever, as well 
as other ailments, 

I was unable to obtain accurate figures showing the number 
of orphans and homeless children or the number of orphans’ 
homes and the number of inmates. The figures submitted to 
me show considerable variance. Statements from two per- 
sons who had traveled extensively throughout Russia in relief 
and charitable work were also divergent. One stated that 
there were over 1,000,000 children in orphans’ homes and in- 
stitutions and 3,000,000 orphans and destitute children out- 
side of the homes, most of whom were suffering from malnu- 
trition and were without clothes for the approaching winter. 
It was his opinion that large numbers would die because of 
exposure, undernourishment, and diseases which would flow 
therefrom. The other person gave it as his opinion that there 
were more than 2,000,000 orplians in Russia, and that there 
were hundreds of thousands who were lacking food and cloth- 
ing. The Government is endeavoring to cope with the orphan 
and destitute-children problem. Hundreds of children’s homes 
have been established, but the number is wholly inadequate 
to care for the orphans and the thousands who are waifs upon 
the streets or who can not be provided for because of the im- 
poverished condition of their parents. Many of the homes 
are insanitary, wretchedly equipped, and afford insufficient 
food and inadequate warmth and clothing for the inmates. 
Distressing poverty exists in cities, towns, and villages, and 
the present winter will bring to millions of Russian people in- 
tense suffering, sickness, and disease, and to hundreds of thou- 
sands premature death. 

Through these organizations many hospitals were partially 
equipped and medical supplies furnished. The medical fra- 
ternity of Russia cordially cooperated with these organiza- 
tions and their physical wants were in part supplied, thus 
enabling them to get sufficient strength to effectively aid in 
meeting the frightful conditions existing. 

To Petrograd alone 25 carloads of medical supplies were sent, 
and from there distributed within the city and over a very 
large area of northern and northeastern Russia, Within that 
extensive district 20 per cent of the people during 1921 and 
1922 suffered from typhus, and the victims of tuberculosis 
reached anprecedented heights. Inquiries brought information 
that throughout Russia there has been an increase over pre-war 
conditicns in the number suffering from tuberculosis, syphilis, 
and other diseases, and that at present an epidemic of malaria 
prevails in all parts of the country, There is great need for 
public health physicians as well as regulations, and as indi- 
cated the hospital facilities are wholly inadequate for the needs 
of the people. I visited a number of hospitals and found but 
few that could be regarded as satisfactory. Most of them 
lacked supplies, equipment, nurses, and an adequate medical 
staff, Some were unclean, insanitary, and lacking in nearly 
everything which hospitals should have. There is great need 
of physicians and surgeons in all parts of Russia. Most of 
the people are ignorant of the ordinary laws of sanitation and 
health, Fortunately, the medical schools are crowded, many 
of the students being inspired with a sincere desire to equip 
themselves for service among their suffering countrymen. 

In the United States there is one physician to every 800 of 
the population, In Russia there is but one physician for 
every 6,000 population. Inquiry revealed that in most rural 
districts there are no physicians, and the health regulations, if 
any exist, are archaic and not enforced. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that not only in the World War but in the 
civil wars of Russia thousands of physicians perished, and the 
mortality in the ranks of medical men has been very great since 
the end of these internal conflicts. Physicians were classed as 
bourgeoisie, and their sufferings for lack of food, clothing, and 
shelter brought thousands to premature death, 

This dark page of death is a tribute to the fidelity to duty and 
the devotion to the ideals of their profession. Undernourished, 
starving, and dying, the Russian physicians went among the 
suffering people of Russia, serving and saying, counting naught 
of themselves. Lack of sanitation and health regulations and 
the indifference of the people to the rules of health, indiscrimi- 
nate association of those afflicted with contagious and other 
diseases with all classes in the various communities, hunger 
and exposure, all of these and other conditions laid heavy toll 
upon the Russian people and aided in bringing about widespread 
troubles, economic and otherwise, from which Russia has 
suffered and is still suffering. 


Typhoid, typhus, cholera, and other diseases added to the 
woes of an afflicted people. Hospital facilities were wholly 
inadequate and medicine and hospital supplies were practically 
nonexistent, Accurate information was not obtainable as to 
the amount expended by American and other foreign relief as- 
sociations in Russia. Figures were stated giving a total of be- 
tween $50,000,000 and $100,000,000.. Those who contributed will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their contributions saved 
the lives of millions and gave succor and sustenance to millions 
more. The work of the American Relief Expedition and the 
Jewish Relief Committee and the Friends organization were 
very effective. I do not mean to imply, however, that other 
organizations were not equally as effective or their work less 
valuable. 

The Bolshevik Government, in dealing with health problems, is 
confronted with similar difficulties met in other governmental 
activities. It lacks competent men and is overwhelmed with 
an ignorant bureaucracy. Lack of revenue also is an obstacle 
to the carrying out of desired reforms, but progress is being 
made, and the health of the people is improving, and sanitary 
and hygienic measures are being gradually but slowly put into 
operation, 

LABOR 


Information obtained regarding labor was not as complete 
as desired, and the facts stated may be too isolated to war- 
rant broad generalizations as to the labor conditions in Russia. 
First, as herein indicated, perhaps 85 per cent of the popu- 
lation belong to the peasant class, and they have no connec- 
tion with labor unions or labor organizations, Before the 
war employees in factories, manufacturing plants, mines, and 
mills were organized into affiliated unions. They had gained 
many reforms and were rational and temperate in their de- 
mands. Within the unions were found many able men, students 
of political and social science, who participated in some of the 
liberal movements directed against the evils in the czaristic 
government and to accomplish needed reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the government, as well as its fundamental and sub- 
stantive law. Some were communists and a considerable num- 
ber were connected with the Menshevik and Social Revolu- 
tionary Parties, but the overwhelming majority were not con- 
nected with political parties or the political struggles that were 
being waged. 

Some of the workmen in the factories, particularly in Petro- 
grad and Moscow, gave their support to the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. Lenin has stated that without the workers, referring to 
members or the union, the revolution would have failed. But 
after the Bolshevik Government obtained power it attempted to, 
and quite effectually did, destroy the unions. The members of 
the unions, as well as the people generally, were subjected to a 
despotic military control, and both men and women, com- 
munists and noncommunists, indeed, all the population between 
certain ages, were made subject to the orders of the Govern- 
ment.. The communist formula adopted made all persons the 
children of the state, every movement of their lives being di- 
rected by the Government. No wages were to be paid, no com- 
pensation was to be allowed, all were werkers in and for the 
state, which owned all property, controlled and directed all 
industries, and subjected the people to a species of servitude. 
The condition of the workers during this period of military com- 
munism was wretched and debasing in the extreme. 

One of the signs of progress in Russia is the improved situ- 
ation of the workers in the factories and mills and plants, 
Association with many workmen and visits to numerous plants, 
mills, and mines afforded satisfactory evidence that, though 
wages paid are exceedingly low, the workmen are enjoying 
privileges denied to many Russian citizens, and are able to 
obtain more of the necessities of life than the great majority 
of the inhabitants of Russia are able to procure. 

Labor unions now exist, although their power is restricted 
by the Government, and their freedom greatly curtailed. There 
are 22 branches of industry that are organized, and these are 
combined into a federal union, of which Tomsky is the head, 
He is one of the ablest and most powerful of the communists. 
Indeed, he has become so powerful that he is one of the com- 
mittee of nine which controls the communists, and, therefore, 
the Bolshevik Government and Communist Party. There are 
967 important, or key, leaders in these 22 unions, more than 
two-thirds of whom are actually members of the Communist 
Party, and many of the others are either communists or are 
supporting the Soviet Government. A majority of the members 
of the unions are not members of the Communist Party, noi 
are they communists, but they give but little attention to 
political questions, waiting for changes and improvements and 
greater freedom. Their sufferings under Bolshevism have been 
so severe that their initiative and will have been almost de- 
stroyed. 
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When asked how a very small minority of communists in 
the unions’ could control such great organizations, Tomsky 
replied: That is what we fought for.“ He is one of the 
militant Bolsheviks and supported Lenin and the Bolshevik 
leaders in their revolutionary contest. He further added that 
the noncommunists had no policy; whereas the communists had 


a definite one, which’ called for united action and produced 


solidarity among its members. He further stated that the non- 
communists knew that the Government was in the hands of com- 


munists and that the. communist workers could’ obtain greater” 


favors and privileges from the Bolshevik Government than 
members of the union could who were not communists, He 
added a further striking reason, the evidence of which was 
everywhere found: 


The communists are | more energetic: and aggressive; they have ob- 


jectives.to be reached and a; precise. policy to carry out. 


Tomsky stated that while the communist leaders of the 
unions did” not diseriminate- against noneommunists, they did 
carry on a most aggressive and aettve campaign in behalf of 
communism to win the laboring men to a’ belief in the com- 
munist faith and to support the Bolshevik régime. In various: 
places visited the accuracy of this statement was established. 
Communists in churge ot plants and works and who were 
officers of the unions were exceedingiy active in spreading com- 


munism and popularizing it among the members. Club houses 


were provided in many places for the workmen, and they were 
usually in charge of communists who were energetic’ in pro- 
viding communistie literature and propaganda for the members. 


Tomsky also stated that, thougir nonunion men might be 


employed; the activities of the organizations would speedily’ 
take them into the unions; the advantages and benefits’ given 
to union employees, such as lower rents, better Uiving quarters, 
reduced theater charges, sick benefits; compensation for in- 
juries, and so forth, being strong inducements for them to 
become comected with such organizations, 

The federations representing various industries and work- 
ers have a representative of their respective organization in 
each locality where, workers of the particular group are found. 
The central council of labor unions unites. the various inter- 
mediary and local organizations, all of which are directly under 
the orders of the central organization, of whieh Tomsky is 
president. However, where the industries are few and scat- 
tered. over a large extent of territory regional organizations are 
effected which unite the various Provinces, and these latter or- 
ganizations are connected, with the Moscow central organization. 
The orders of the central organization are obligatory upon all 
local, provincial, and regional ones, Conventions are held to 
which representatives from the provincial and regional. or- 
ganizations are sent., An all-Russian council of labor unions is 
elected by the convention, and consists of 89 members; a 


presidium,.or executive committee, consisting, of, 13 members, 


is elected by. this council, and it possesses all the powers of the 
general council wlien, the latter is not in session. 

From 15 to 20 per cent of the membership, of the congress of 
soviets, whieh theoretically, is the supreme body of the Union. 
of Soviet Republics, are named by the council of: labor unions 
or its presidium... Moreover, many, of: the. labor union. organi- 
zations elect members directly to the Soviet Congress. In that 
manner the labor organizations. have: a, large. representation: in 
the Congress of Soviets, thus increasing, the importance, of the 
unions: in the Government, and three: of. their members are: 
members of the central, (soviet) executive committee in which. 
full authority is vested, between the meetings, of the Soviet 
Congress. No labor union, in effect, can be organized except as 
a branch of the organization headed by Tomsk. 

Regarding strikes, Tomsky stated the Government has power 
to suppress them. It is: einimed by soviet. leaders that While 
purely eeonomie strikes are not intenfered with, the Govern- 
ment will exert its power where the strikes are political im 
character or where they vitally; affect; the Government politis 
cally or eeonomically. In view of the control by the Govern- 
ment of all industries: and of the economie forces of the state, 
it, is manifest that the workers are subject tu coerelon and: to 
control, by the sovieb authorities even though military: force: 
is required. But there is compuisory- arbitration in Governa: 
ment activities, Strikers; have been, arrested and there have 
been political. arrests, of members of the: uniom, Disputes are 
usually settled through, the. instrumentality. of conflict: boards 
composed of workmen and men.!“ Ifi they fal, the 
matter mayi be brought tothe heach of the: labow union amd its 
organizations: A the present time for the purpose of fixing: 
wages; empleyees in the various, plants are divided into - cats: 
gories, there being as many, as. 15. to 20 categories / in some fae- 
tories where the products are varied. 


month. (See 


These categories are determined by the various local adminis- 
trations and in the various lines of work, the character of the 
Work and the qualifications of the employees determining the 

categortes within which they are placed. 

With respect ta the Government trusts. and these trusts con- 
trol the henvy industries representatives of the local unions 
meet with the head of the labor union at Moscow and such 
person or persons as muy be designated by the trust, and the 
categorles are then determined; and, a minimum wage for un- 

labor having been fixed; automatically all labor above 
falls into the determined categories. Payments to employees 
are bused upon the commodity ruble; the value of which depends 
reihe prices’ of various commodities in different parts of 


A minimum’ wage is fixed" by the Government for the entire: 
State, and a maximum wage is fixed for Government employees} 
the purpose being to restrain officials from paying exorbitant 
wages to technicians and experts. Where it is important: that’ 
the services of experts be obtained and tliey can not be obtained 
within the maximum price established by the Government, 
application’ may be made to the Commissar’ of Labor for special 
permission to increase-the compensation. Under this system: 
more than 4,500 experts and highly trained technical men are 
receiving wages in excess of the maximum. 

The labor laws have frequently been revised, and of the 
more than 300 labor’ decree statutes relating to labor 40 only 
remain, and they are being modified. Article’ 171 of the labor- 
code provides for compulsory’ arbitration, and agencies for 
settling controversies, among them being a beard of inquiry, a 
quasi arbitration court, and an arbitration board; are among 
the means provided for settling disputes. Where national inter- 
ests are involved’ the Council of Labor and Defense can enforces’ 
compulsory arbitration, also. in case of a strike where it spreads: 
or may involve a number of cities, 

Labor exchanges are provided to, which persons seeking 
employment may go. Private employers’ must register all em- 
ployees with the labor bureaus. A private employer must apply 
to the labor bureau for all ordinary and unskilled workers. To 
transgress this provision’ is a crime: Exceptions may be made 
if’ employees, are required to oecupy a relation of trust and 
confidence to their employers or where technical or professional’ 
knowledge is required; but even then the bureau must be notified 
by the employer of his action. The law preseribes six hours per 
day for mental workers and eight hours for those engaged: in 
manual labor. * 

The methods heretofore employed to provide insurance against 
disense; sickness; accident, and death have been se imperfect 
and inadequate as to have utterly failed to meet the promises 
made or the obligations contracted for. Statements were made 
to me that no compensation had been received by many in- 
zured employees or by some widews and minor children where 
husbands and fathers had been killed or died from natural 
causes and while working for Government concerns. 

The Commissar" of Labor stated that his: department had 
recently taken over the labor insurance department, which he 
admitted had failed to function, He contended that the service 
had improved; so far asi injured: workmen. were concerned, but 
that it was very unsatisfaetory in extending relief in all. otlier- 
cases! The German system of categories which is applied to 
employees to determine the rate of compensation for the dif- 
ferent grades of injuries has been rather closely: followed: 

The members of the union, contribute: to the: Internmntional: 
joe Union, the headquarters of which are in Moscow. With 

this organization are the syndicalists‘of Spain and France and 
the I. W. W.’s: of: as well as various organizations in: 
other: countries: which! believe: in what is: known as the class 
struggle or “class movement.“ Tomsky stated that while: 
this organizatiom:was notia branch: of the Third! Internationale 
its objectivesywere ‘those of the Communist Party: 

With. reference: tm: the American Federation of Labor; Mr: 
Tomsky as well. as other Bolshevik: leaders, condemned: it. and 
& number of them denounced Mr. Gompers and, his attitude 
toward the: Bolshevik Government: 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND WAGES 


It. is; somewhat, difficult to determine the wages received, by, 
employees. They, fluctuate. and. vary, in different. parts. of 
Russia; The railroad. employees receive on an average apr 
proximately. from 25. to 28 per cent. of pre-war wages. When 
it is remembered that prices: of all: commodities, except grain 
and. a, few agricultural products; are several. hundred, per cent 
above pre-war: levels; it is apparent that the wages of this 
class, of employees; would searcely reach 10 per cent of. these 
paid in 1913. An. average of. the, earnings: of labor in all in- 
dustries in my opinion would not. exceed. 12. rubles. (gold) per 
Economie Life, September, 1923, and Commerce 
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Reports (United States) December 30, 1923.) The situation 
does not portend any advance in wages. There were evidences 
at the time I left Russia of increased unemployment in many 
of the industries. In Petrograd, more than a hundred thou- 
sand persons were out of employment. A number of plants 
had been closed and orders had been received from the Moscow 
authorities to close others. The local sdviet leaders remon- 
strated, fearing that the closing of further plants would pre- 
elpitate trouble among employees, which might result in strikes 
end violent outbreaks against Bolshevik rule. In most indus- 
tries the Government has been compelled to concentrate its 
activities upon a greatly reduced number of factories, plants, 
and so forth. Accordingly many were being placed in “ stand- 
by” condition, and renewed efforts were being made to in- 
crease the production of the few which it was determined to 


operate. i 

Notwithstanding the low wage paid, the Government is un- 
able to operate its plants and factories, except at great loss. 
The Government, hoping to increase efficiency and production 
in industries controlled and operated by it, has brought 
about large consolidations, Various industries have been 
grouped into trusts and combines. Where a number of enter- 
prises of the same character are united and brought under 
one management, they are spoken of as a trust,“ but a com- 
bine” embraces numerous plants and enterprises, either in 
allied or interdependent lines of production. The “trusts” 
and “combinations” are further consolidated into “ syndi- 
cates.” The Goyernment is also trying an experiment of di- 
viding Russia into what it calls “economic units.” The in- 
dustries in eastern Russia and western Siberia were united 
into an economic group, though in so doing new arrangements 
were necessary, and Provinces, which in the past had but 
little industrial or business relations with others, were thus 
brought together into one economie unit. This provides dis- 
locations in business and déstroys channels of trade which 
for years and indeed for centuries have been followed. 

Some Bolshevik leaders stated that these economie units 
might be the basis of political subdivisions which would re- 
sult in breaking into fragments the gubernias and causing a 
redistribution with reference to the lines delimited by the 
economical units, Such an arrangement is a m dangerous 
one and may retard industrial development, If carried out 
politically, it would change political boundaries, destroy the 
unity and solidarity of States and Provinces and render the 
people more amenable to despotic rule. - 

The number of trusts reported by the Bolshevik Government 
in the spring of 1922 was 458. There were 28 combines and 
a number of syndicates. My information was that many of 
the plants embraced within these trusts and combines were 
not now in operation. 

In many places I was told by employees in Government en- 
terprises that their wages had not been paid, small as they 
were, for periods varying from 30 days to 3 or 4 months. The 
number of employees in the Government-operated industries 
has greatly decreased. 

In October, 1922, there were employed in the various manu- 
facturing and mining enterprises, including small private shops 
and home labor, nearly 1,200,000 workers. Of this number 
188,000 were engaged in the oil fields and in the coal mines. 
In the various trusts and combines 800,000 were employed. 
In the various metallurgical and chemical works not embraced 
within trusts and combines but operated by the Government 
92,000 were employed. Local soviets employed 54,000 men 
in nationalized plants. A number of small concerns were 
leased and the aggregate number employed in all was 65,000. 
In 1917 there were more than three and one-quarter million 
employed in these industries. In 1921 the number had shrunk 
to approximately 2,000,000, and the number employed at the 
present time is less than the figures which I have given for 
October, 1922. Because of the small production, the enormous 
losses resulting from governmental operations, together with 
the closing down of many plants, thousands of employees have 
been discharged. It must be said, however, that the soviet 
authorities are endeavoring to make the industries self-sup- 
porting, and they are therefore introducing economies and 
cutting down expenses. The policy of issning paper rubles 
to meet deficits resulting from governmental operation of in- 
dustries it is now perceived can not much longer be continued. 

However, as I have stated, under the present political and 
economic system there is but slight hope for improvement. 
Only by modifying the present economic policies can Russia 
be relieved from the evils from which she is suffering. If free- 
dom were giyen to the people, and if sane and rational indus- 
trial policies were adopted, including an abandonment of the 
foreign-trade monopoly by the Government, and private owner- 
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ship and operation of industries were permitted, Russia’s 
progress would be assured. Bureaucracy which exists has 
a deadly and paralyzing effect not only upon the Government 
but upon industry. . 

Trotski and other communists have perceived that im- 
portant reforms must be immediately introduced into the 
Government and into the organizations which control the 
nationalized industries. I heard of bitter contests being 
waged among the communists over the waste, extravagance, 
inefficiency, and corruption in the various branches of the 
Government as well as in the administration of the industries 
of the country. Some progress has been made in effecting 
reforms; and if the views of more liberal communists prevail, 
further advancement will be made. k 

Referring again to wages paid in Russia, the Bolshevik news- 
paper, Trude, in its issue No. 89, published in April, 1922, 
refers to the decrease from month to month of wages and. 
of the purchasing power of the ruble. It states that the 
actual monthly earnings of employees during the quarter from 
January to March, inclusive, 1922, were as follows: January, 
6.15; February, 5.05; March, 8.25. Wages continued to fall 
and have reached a level so low at the present time as to 
make it impossible for the employees in the Government 
industries to obtain the necessities of life. In the same article 
the paper states that at that time the wages paid were about 
15 per cent of the pre-war rate. 

The same soviet paper, the Trude, in an article published 
by Mr. L. Ginsberg, presents an index of prices and wages 
in Russia from November, 1921, to May, 1922. Assuming a 
price index and a wage index of 100 in November, 1921, in 
May, 1922, the price index had reached 5,000 and the wage 
index but 1,520. Since that time the disparity between the 
price and wage indexes has increased. 

It is recognized that the economic regeneration of the country 
depends upon the increase of production. But this organ de- 
clares that the latter is impossible as long as the rate of wages 
moves downward. . 

Many of the various schemes devised to increase production 
have been most fantastic, ignoring natural laws and normal 
conditions of the human element as applied to the conditions 
of life. There has been some Improvement in production since 
the adoption of plecework. In many of the places visited I 
learned that from 40 to 60 per cent of the employees were 
engaged in piecework. Numerous employees with whom I 
spoke approved of this plan. Undoubtedly it had materially 
increased the output of the plants and had met with universal 
approval among the employees, including those who were not 
engaged in piecework. 

In the early days of the Bolshevik régime every form of the 
so-called capitalistic system was abolished. With the confisca- 
tions of banks and all forms of property and the nationalization 
of all industries, the people became wards of the Government. 
Wages were abolished; rank and position ignored; fitness and 
capacity for service disregarded; and ignorant, incompetent, 
and often cruel and brutish persons were invested with power 
and the people were driven like dumb cattle. In this situation 
conditions could not have been other than frightful and un- 
bearable. Millions died from want and exposure, and the 
number of bourgeoisie and intellectuals who perished will never 
be known. The efforts to compel production were unavailing, 

From this inferno, as I have stated, Russia is emerging. 
Individuals are not yet permitted to order their lives or to 
determine their course, but the right of contract in a limited 
way is being recognized, and men and women are timidly and 
apprehensively asking to be heard in the matter of fixing their 
compensation. But the Goverrmcnt controlling the industries 
is supreme. -It owns all raw materials, controls and operates 
the factories and plants and industries aside from agriculture, 
and the people therefore must submit to its decrees. use 
of the inefficiency of the Government the cost of production is 
enormous. With the increase in wages the costs of production 
are augmented, and with the high level of commodity prices 
which has been reached the purchasing power of the ruble is 
reduced to the vanishing point. Labor, therefore, is the victim 
of communist policies. Not only the capitalist, who has been 
deprived of his property, but also the workingman, who has 
been despoiled of his liberty, suffers under Bolshevik rule. 

A table submitted to me by the soviet officials in the Ural 
district reveals the catastrophic decline in production under the 
Bolshevik Government. In 1913 the production of ores in the 
district amounted to 110,000,000 poods; for the year ending 
September 1, 1923, the production was but 14,500,000 poods; 
the production of copper for 1913 was 41,000,000 poods, as 
against 4,000,000 for 1923 ; the production of coal was 655,000,000 
poods for 1913; and 71,000,000 poods for the year ending Sep- 
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tember 1, 1923. Senators are familiar with the fact that the 
Ural Mountains are renowned for their platinum deposits. 
The demand for platinum has been great during and since the 
war, and the prices paid to secure it have been much above the 
pre-war level. The Bolshevik Government seized these mines, 
including the machinery, and had a free hand in the production 
of platinum. The output in 1913 was 329 poods, but for the 
fiscal year 1923 only 24 poods; the salt production for the year 
1913 was 21,500,000 poods, but 16,000,000 only in-1923; the pro- 
duction of cast iron for 1913 was 56,000,000 poods, and for the 
fiscal year 1922-23 but 8,000,000 poods; the yield of iron (Mar- 
tin) was 49,000,000 poods for 1913; and 11,500,000 for 1922-23; 
there were produced 14,000,000. poods of sheet iron in 1913; and 
8,000,000 only in 1923; 22,000,000 poods of tool fron were produced 
in 1913, and but 5,000,000 in 1922-23; the production of red 
copper for 1913 was 1,000,000 poods, but in 1922-23 only 120,000 
poods. 

Substantially the same disparity exists in the production of 
paper and all chemical and wood products. Throughout Russia 
I observed hundreds of plants and factories which had been 
closed; many were in ruins, and some which I visited were in 
a dilapidated and run-down condition. A report submitted by 
the Soviet Government shows that from January to July, in- 
clusive, 1923, from 10 per cent to nearly 19 per cent of all ex- 
penditures made by the Government were devoted to meeting 
deficits arising from the operation of industrial and manu- 
facturing plants and the Government’s agricultural activities. 
It is worthy of note that the Government has undertaken to 
operate a number of large estates which were confiscated. It 
selected the richest and the best. Communists insisted that the 
Government could and should conduct agricultural operations 
upon a large scale, and that with its control of labor and the 
railroads, as well as all forms of property, and with the great 
demand for agricultural products throughout Europe. profits 
would result. But the experience of the Government in its 
agricultural activities has been disappointing and losses have 
resulted which have been met by increased taxation and the 
emission of paper rubles. I heard many complaints from peas- 
ants thal those employed upon the so-called Government farms 
enjoyed many advantages over the rest of the people; that their 
wages were higher and the preferences and favors granted 
placed them in a preferred position. The criticism was heard 
that these employees were indolent and inefficient, notwith- 
standing the superior advantages which they enjoyed. I should 
add, however, that the Government has sought to introduce im- 
proved methods of agriculture at these various estates, and has 
also made efforts to improve the various breeds of domestic 
animals required by the people. But the same paralysis and 
inefficiency which exhibits itself in other Industries controlled 
by the Government neutralizes the good intentions of the Gov- 
ernment and bring to naught their schemes and plans. The 
same report to which I have referred reveals that the expenses 
for the national defense for the same period consumed approxi- 
mately 143 per cent of the national outlay; 21 per cent to 31.8 
per cent of the national. expenditures were required to meet 
administrative expenses; education and all cultural and socia! 
activities received from 3.4 per cent to 5.9 per cent of all 
national expenditures. - 

These deficits, of course, call for additional issues of paper 
rubles, and these emissions are immediately refiected in higher 
prices for industrial commodities. As I have heretofore stated, 
the deficit for the fiscal year ending in 1923 will be between 60 
per cent and 70 per cent of the entire national outlay. When 
I entered Russia it required 240,000,000 rubles to purchase one 
dollar. So rapid was the decline in the ruble that, in the last 
days of September and before my departure from Russia, a 
dollar would produce approximately 800,000,000 rubles, and 
since then, as I am advised, the decline of the ruble has been 
rapid. i 

The budget prepared for the fiscal year 1922-23 called for an 
expenditure of 1,418,816,517 rubles (gold), and it was esti- 
mated that the income for the same fiscal year would be 
1,056,000,000 (gold) rubles. There were allocated to education 
48,000,000 rubles; health, 15,000,000 rubles; finance, 130,000,000 
rubles; transport, 46,500,000 rubles; posts and telegraphs, 
80,000,000 rubles; war, 21,000,000 rubles; loans and subsidies to 
industry, 94,000,000 rubles; agriculture, 58,000,000 rubles; and 
to local political subdivisions, 63,000,000 rubles. The budget 
provided that 26,500,000 rubles were to be devoted to financing 
the state banks, and 74,000,000 rubles to the purchase of food 
supplies. ; 

Authentie information which I have received since leaving 
Russia proves that the expenditures are much greater and that 
the subsidies paid to the enterprises and industries operated 
by the Government were much larger than anticipated or for 
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which provisions have been made. The soviet authorities, per- 
ceiving the disastrous effects to industry and to economic 
restoration resulting from these enormous deficits met by 
paper emissions, have imposed additional taxes upon the people. 
I have referred to those laid upon the peasants and have also 
alluded to the very heavy burdens in the shape of licenses and 
taxes imposed upon all forms of private enterprise. The indi- 
vidual engaging in any form of trade or commerce has been 
encountered at every turn by the voracious demands of the 
Government. I talked with many persons coming within the 
categories referred to, and they were loud in their complaints 
against what they regarded as the unjust exactions of the 
Government, . 

Authentic reports which have come from Russia during the 
past few months show that the Government is still pursuing 
this disastrous policy toward those who are seeking to engage 
in private enterprise. Moreover, recent reports indicate that 
the wing of the party opposed to private ownership of prop- 
erty in any form is exercising greater power than it did during 
1922 and 1923. If unchecked, it will destroy these new busi- 
ness enterprises and set back the hand upon the dial of progress, 

Senators have noticed that many thousands have been ar- 
rested since Lenin's death and since Dzerzhinsky has been 
placed as the supreme head of the economic council, Dzer- 
zhinsky, as the Senators will recall, is the head of the cheka. 
He is the embodiment of cruelty and oppression, Human life 
is unimportant, and he would snuff out the lives of thousands 
as quickly as he would extinguish a candle if he regarded their 
destruction as of advantage to communism, Thousands of 
small traders and business men have been arrested during 
the past few months and exiled to Arctic regions and Siberian 
prisons. ‘Their fate is a most unhappy one, and the hardships 
to which they will be subjected will undermine the health of 
most and close the eyes in death of many before the expira- 
tion of their prison terms. 

I have referred to the diminishing production in all branches 
of industry. In this connection I invite the attention of Sena- 
tors to an article appearing in the Izvestia, No. 255, under date 
of November 7, 1923, which confirms the views which I have 
expressed and the data which I obtained in Russia. It will be 
remembered that this is a Bolshevik organ, and would present 
the facts in as favorable a light as possible to the Soviet 
régime. The article states that the coal production in poods 
for 1918 amounted to 1,738,000, and in 1922-23—that means 
for the fiscal year ending October 1, 1928---it was 648.995 
poods. The production of petroleum was but 55 per cent of 
the 1918 yield. The production of pig iron in 1913 amounted 
to nearly 257,000,000. poods, and in 1922-23 to 18,360,000, or 
7.1 per cent. The production of open-hearth steel ingots in 
1913 was 259,268,000 poods as against 86,000,000 poods for the 
fiscal year 1922-23. The production in rolled-steel products 
for the year 1918 amounted to 214,220,000 poods as against- 
27,681,000 poods for 1922-23. 

In 1918, 16,000,000 poods of cotton yarn were manufactured, 
and in 1922-23 but 4,355,000 poods. The production of woolen 
yarn in 1913 amounted to 2,400,000 poods, and in 1922-23 to but 
874,000 poods. The showing in linen-yarn production is much 
better, there being 2,093,000 poods in 1913 and 1,755,000 poods in 
1922-23. In the basic chemicals there were produced in 1913 
more than twenty-seven and one-half million poods, as against 
12,448,000 in 1922-23. 

In the mining industry, nonprecious metals, 638,400,000 poods 
were produced in 1913, and only 29,280,000, or 4.6 per cent, in 
1922-23. The production of gold was but 9.2 per cent in 1922-23 
of the production in 1913; and the platinum production was but 
19.3 per cent in 1922-23 as against the production in 1918. The 
production in the glass industry for the year 1913 was 11,200,000 
poods, as against 3,767,000 poods in 1922-23. In the tanning in- 
dustry, given in terms of large hides or pieces, the production 
was 16,500,000 in 1913, as against 5,376,000 in 1922-23. 

Russia produced in 1912 nearly 55,000,000 pairs of boots and 
shoes, and only 3,102,000 pairs in 1922-23. The paper industry 
had shrunk to approximately 40 per cent in 1922-23 of the pre 
war production, and the production of sugar had been reduced 
from 82,000,000 poods in 1913 to 18,000,000 poods in 1922-23, 
Substantially the same decline is shown in all other lines of 
production. Notwithstanding the great forests to be found in 
Russia, the timber output under Bolshevik régime has been 
almost negligible. There were large supplies of timber in va- 
rious forms which had been produced prior to and during the 
war. ‘These were seized by the Bolshevik Government, and the 
unimportant timber exports from Russia since the Bolsheviks 
eae into power have come from the confiscated pre-war, sup- 
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Undoubtedly, in some industries controled by the state there 
has been an increase in production since 1920-21, and with the 
efforts to secure experts (some of whom were former managers 
of industries) and scientific aid, improvement will be shown 
both in quantity and also in cost of production. À 

There are now more than 4,500 experts and technical men 
who are not communists employed by the Government, and 
they are receiving more than the maximum compensation pro- 
yided by law. It was deemed imperative by the Bolsheviks that 
the services of these men be obtained.’ The statement will bear 
repetition that the Bolshevik officials realize that a ‘continuation 
of the economic situation which has prevailed in Russia under 
their régime will mean an uprising which will destroy their 
power. There are fanatical Bolsheviks who are unwilling’ to 
make any concession and have resented the reforms’ granted. 
There are others who believe that neither Russia nor the world 
Is yet ready for communism, and they are satisfied to intrench 
themselves in the Government within the eitadels of state capi- 
talism. There are still others who are disillusioned and are 
willing for other reforms to be made, ‘believing that only by 
the adoption of still more liberal policies can’ the Government 
stand and Russia be rehabilitated.’ | 3 

The railroad system of Russia, the greater portion of which 
was owned and operated’ by the Government before tlie war, 
and which for a’number of years prior thereto returned profits 
to the Government, has called for large subsidies from the 
public treusury. ‘As ü result of the World War and the civil 
war the railroad system was demoralized.’ Tracks were de- 
stroyed and most of the engines and-cars were unfit for service: 
The tracks have been rebuilt or greatly improved, most of the 
engines and cars have been repaired, and the transportation 
system is now in a far better condition thun at any time since’! 
the Bolsheviks seized power in Russia. However, engines and 
cars are still idle, thousands being unused; but it is berause 
there is no freight to be shipped. Some statistics exhibited to 
me show less than 30 per cent ef freight hauled, measured by | 
pre-war shipments, 

Russia before the war possessed thousands of boats which 
were used in conveying enormous tonnage throughout the Em- 
pire. The Volga River was a mighty waterway-upoh whose- 
broad bosom millions of tons of freight were carried annually, | 
Other rivers, not only in Huropean Russia but in Siberia, car- 
ried numerous flotilla of barges and boats which were impor- 
tant to commerce und to the development of Russia. A visit 
to these waterways reveals the paucity of water traffic. Hun- 
dreds of magnificent boats ‘are stranded and rotting and decay- | 
ing at wharves and upon shoals ahd sand bars. But improve- 
ment was noted even in this important branch of national life, | 
and with an increase in production the water transportation 
facilities of Russia will become correspondingly Important. 

Notwithstanding this gloomy picture, it must be said that there 
is improvement in the various branches of industry; and if the 
Bolshevik Government will permit the return of the former own- 
evs and managers and will place in their hands or under their 
direction the industries which played so important a part in 
the life of Russia before the war and which were contributing 
so much to her material prosperity, then a new era will dawn 
in Russia. The progress of Russia in industrial lines for a num- 
ber of years preceding the war was most remarkable. Her tex- 
tile mills were among the best in the world. Her development 
of the sugar industry had reached a high degree of perfection, | 
and her oil output placed Russia near the head in the list of 
the oil-producing countries of the world. With her enormous | 
resources Russia, under liberal government, will increase: in 
influence and power ia the world. 

CONCESSIONS 


For a number of years, both in Europe and the United States, 
frequent reports have been published that the Bolshevik régime | 
was grunting concessions to foreigners for the loltation of 
Russian industries and resources; und a number of individuals, | 
among them a Mr. 'Vanderlip, have claimed that they had vait- 
able contracts to mine ores, develop oil fields, exploit timber- 
lands, and to engage In various other activities, 

The facts are that but few concessions have been granted, 
and most of them are unimportant. The Bolshevik leaders. 
after the New Economie Policy was promulgated, announced 
that the Government was willing to grant concessions, provid- 
ing that those seeking the same had adequate financial ability 
and would accept the terms prescribed. It was made clear, 
however, that persons of limited means were not wanted, nor 
would concessions be granted to develop or exploit small enter- 
prises. It soon became apparent that the ‘soviet authorities 
expected ‘concessionaires to aid the Bolshevik Government in 
securing loans and obtaining material advantages in the matter 
of foreign trade. 


1 


A number of ‘individuals visited Russia and attempted to 
negotiate for various concessions. Some were mere adven- 
turers without financial backing, who hoped to obtain valuable 
concessions which they expected to dispose of at great ‘profit 
outside of Russia. Others in good faith endeavored to obtain 
concessions for the development of some of Russia's industries 
and, of course; to secure profit to themselves and associates. 

Krassin, one of the ablest Bolshevik leaders, and who for 
years has been head of the foreign trade section of the Govern- 
ment, stated to me that while few concessions had been granted, 
in his opinion more would be granted: He and other soviet 
leaders declared to me upon numerous occasions that the Soviet 
Government needed capital for the development of Russia’s 
resources and the restoration of her industries. But the point 
was emphasized that such capital was preferred in the form 
of loans rather than through concessions: 

While in Russia I made inquiry of the soviet leaders in every 
Province ‘visited, and also conferred with many persons in a 


| position to know the facts, for the purpose of ascertaining 


whether concessions had been granted or foreign capital was 

being Invested in Russi. The soviet leaders furnished me a 

list of concessions which they claimed had been granted. It 

refuted the published statements referred to and showed that 

the number of concessions was ‘insignificant and the privileges 

or rights granted unimportant.’ But two concessions had been 

granted relating to oil fields, The Barnsdale Co., controlled 

by Harry F. Sinclair; had entered Into a contract calling for 
the drifting of a number of wells In the famous Baku oll dis- 

trict and the repairing of u number of wells which were now un- 

productive because of injuries to the casings during the war or 
for the lack of care during and since that period, as a result 
of Which water had filled them. I yisited these off fields, in 

which thousands of wells had been drilled and which had 

yielded! hundreds of millions of barrels of oil) Most of them 

were unproductive, and the hand of decay and desolation 

rested upon what had once been a ‘source of great wealth to 

the state and to the owners of the fields. 3 

However, several hundred wells were producing, and the 
soviet authorities were painfully and unskillfully attempting to 
drive other wells and repair the waste and ruin which existed. 

Oil experts whom I met stated that the Baku ofl fields were 
pertapa the richest in the world and would yield billions of 

arrels more. I might add in passing that the figures furnished 
me in Baku showed that, though these wells, when in the hands 
of private owners, yielded enormous profits, they were now 
being operated at a loss, notwithstandiiig the great demand for 
oll and the high prices charged by the soviet authorities to 
the Various industries owned and controlled by the state to 
which it disposed of the same. ! 

My information was that the contract held by the Barnesdale 
Co, would prove highly profitable to it.. Its terms, 80 far as T 
could learn, called for the payment in gold by the Soviet Goy- 
ernment of varying amounts for.the wells sunk by the com- 
pany and also a percentage of the oil produced, which, I was 
told by several persons, amounted to 20 per cent of the yield. 
One of Mr. Sinclair's companies also has a concession to ex- 
ploit the island of Sakhalin. I did not learn what the terms of 
this, concession were, ; ' ' © 

A German company had obtained a contract for the, mining 
of manganese ore near the Black Sea. I was informed by per- 
sons who were familiar: with the contract. that the concession: 
was not profitable, owing to the unfair, and rigid constraction 
placed by the Soviet Government upon the contract and the 
nagging and exasperating provisions, and irregular, improper, 
and unjust exactions demanded. í 

The Krupp Go, a German corporation, obtained a concessian 


| to develop a tract of approximately 1,000,000, acres. of land in 


the southern part of Russia and to place German colonists upon 
the. same, 

A concession had ‘been obtained by the Allied American 
Corporation to operate au asbestos property near Nkaterinburg 
in the Ural Mountains, and a few permits were given by the 
Government to Russians and foreigners to work upon a small 
scale some of the mineral regions im Siberia. The soviet lead- 
ers having charge-of the mineral resources. of the Ural Moun- 
tains stated to me that no concessions would be granted to 
exploit any of the mineral wealth of that section, that at one 
time contracts for such purpose would have been made, but 
that now the Government was determined to develop the min- 
eral resources of the Ural Mountains without foreign capital. 
So far as I could learn, there were no grants or eoncessions 
rélating to oil or mineral lands other than those to which I 
have just referred. 

The timber resources of Russia are important, but conces- 
sions to exploit these lands are not numerous, perhaps not 
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more than five or six having been granted; and, aside from two 
or three, they are not of importance. A concession was ob- 
tained by a German company while I was in Russia, but the 
terms imposed were regarded by various foreigners with whom 
I spoke (and who were familiar with the section) as being 
so onerous as to be oppressive and to render the concession 
of but little, if any, value. The concession related to a tract 
of land some distance from Petrograd and required the ex- 
peuditure of several millions of dollars in the construction 
of a railroad to connect the property with one of the important 
lines of transportation. 

A number of foreigners were in Russia during the two months 
that I spent there, investigating conditions with a view to ob- 
taining concessions or negotiating contracts for foreign trade. 
Several of them informed me that the economic and political 
conditions were so unfavorable and the terms required so 
harsh and restrictive that they were unwilling to attempt to 
do business with the Soviet Government or the Russian people. 
Several of them stated that the terms offered by the soviet 
authorities contained so many exceptions and conditions that 
no one could afford the hazards and risks which they involved. 
Moreover, they said the requirements regarding labor and taxes 
and supervision, and the insecurity of the capital invested, 
were such as to prohibit accepting the same. Obstacles were 
interposed to buying the necessary equipment, machinery, and so 
forth, in the United States, and the uncertainty of delivery and 
the bureaucratic control which made progress and efficiency 
in any undertaking impossible all constituted insuperable ob- 
Stacles in their minds to entering into any contractual rela- 
tions with the Government. There was also a feeling of in- 
security and the fear that if investments were made or conces- 
sions obtained, which upon being developed proved valuable, 
the Soviet Government would find some pretext to deprive the 
concessionaries of their property and rights under the contract. 

As stated, some who were seeking contracts were dissatisfied 
with labor conditions and the power exercised by the com- 
munist leaders over employees and the labor organizations. 
Still others feared that the central government and the local 
soviets would deyise such oppressive taxation schemes, tariffs, 
licenses, and import and export regulations as to prohibit suc- 
cessful operations. My attention was called to the difficulty 
in obtaining permission to import into Russia supplies and 
machinery required in the execution of a number of. contracts 
which had been entered into with the soviet authorities. 

The evils of the powerful and oppressive bureaucracy were 
pointed out to me and were apparent, and they were regarded as 
almost insuperable obstacles to the doing of any important 
business with the Bolshevik Government, One person whom I 
met stated that the taxes and the governmental exactions and 
the requirements of the labor organizations, including insur- 
ance, amounted, to 87 per cent of the entire expenditures which 
he was called upon to make, including overhead and wages. 
However, I believe that favorable concessions may be obtained 
by corporations or persons of great wealth, if the soviet au- 
thorities can perceive benefits to the Bolshevik Government. 
Senators may have seen the reports that the recognition ac- 
corded a few days ago to the Soviet Government by the Italian 
Government involved concessions to Italy to exploit certain 
coal fields in southern Russia. 

In my opinion, however, the Bolshevik leaders are not to be 
criticised ; indeed, I think they have acted wisely in granting so 
few concessions. I believe that the resources of Russia should 
be held for the Russian people, and I have not favored nor 
do I now favor the efforts by foreign capitalists to exploit 
Russia or to drive sharp bargains which would deprive the 
Russian people of the inheritance which is theirs. Undoubtedly 
the expenditure of large sums of foreign capital in Russia would 
more quickly develop her resources; but they will be developed 
in due season, and a wise national policy calls for a comprehen- 
sive and rational conservation policy. Russia should conserve 
her national resources to meet the needs of future generations. 


PUBLIC ORDER AND MORALS 


As herein indicated, the data obtained established that, 
following the accession to power of the Bolsheviks, there was a 
loosening of all moral ties and a general breakdown in the 
social organism. Crimes of all kinds increased, home ties 
were destroyed, and immorality became widespread. 

The revolution, it was understood, was an assault not only 
upon the political but upon the social structure; and all the 
things which the bourgeoisie and the capitalistic nations had 
regarded as important, if not vital, in the social and economic 
life of the people were treated as hateful excrescences, to be 
excised and destroyed. The new-found freedom could only be 
enjoyed by repudiating former conditions. Accordingly the 


church and its Influences. were denounced, parental authority 
was assailed, home and family ties were regarded as manifes- 
tations of bourgeois sentimentality and religious superstition ; 
marriage was no longer regarded as a.sacrament and a last- 
ing and sacred obligation. Excesses were committed and vio- 
lations of the proprieties and decencies of an enlightened 
social order grew to serious proportions, Everything was in 
a condition of flux. ‘There were millions of soldiers, some 
demobilized, many fleeing, and hundreds of thousands roaming 
through the country. Criminals, neurotics, persons of limited 
moral perception, fanatics who believed that the acknowledg- 
ment of any form of moral restraint was heresy to com- 
munism, all of these jangling and discordant forces mingled 
together, producing confusion which drowned for the moment 
the true voice of Russia and bound with heavy cliains the fine 
soul of the Russian people. 

But these frightful days are passing, and the voice of sanity 
and reason is beginning to be heard above the cries and tumults 
of the discordant and destructive forces. The Russian people 
are moving slowly but surely in the direction of normal condi- 
tions of life. Progress is slow, but each advance gathers 
strength to make further gains. Not only the peasants but an 
overwhelming majority of the people still regard marriage as a 
sacrament, and in the churches and cathedrals it is solemnly 
performed by priests and prelates in their priestly robes. The 
number of divorces, which was shockingly large for a number 
of years, has diminished, and the importance of preserving the 
home and strengthening family ties is apparent even among 
some Bolshevists. 

Notwithstanding the ease with which divorces are obtained, 
the number, as stated, is decreasing, and a sentiment is develop- 
ing among all classes unfavorable to the lax system which 
prevails. Marriage is performed by merely registering before 
an unimportant official, The following day or at any time 
thereafter the married parties may be divorced by registering 
in the same informal way before the same official or one of 
similar authority. But there are multiplying evidences that 
where either of the spouses objects the divorce courts are 
less willing to sever the matrimonial bonds, particularly where 
there were minor children and their interests would be affected 
thereby. And a number of decisions were brought to my atten- 
tion where the offending husband was compelled to pay monthly 
sums, commensurate with his earnings, for the support of minor 
children. 

Marriages between communists and noncommunists are infre- 
quent, and a communist may not marry in the chureh or have 
any religious ceremony performed. 

Where love triumphs over deyotion to communism the penalty 
is expulsion of the. offending communist from the party, and 
there are instances where communists have married Christian 
women who refused to renounce their devotion to the church. 
But the reyerse is true, and the claim is made by communists 
that there are marriages where the noncommunist spouse ac- 
cepted the faith of the communist spouse. But the instincts 
and traditions and the spiritual and moral precepts which have 
guided nations and peoples can not be blotted out, and the tides 
of life are stronger than the dikes erected by communists upon 
the sands of Marxian philosophy. And communist homes are 
not immune from love and affection; family ties there bind 
members together with strong and powerful bonds; and human 
nature there asserts itself, and the husband and father seeks 
to protect wife and children and to provide for their present 
and future wants. This means the acquisition of property, in- 
cluding home, with all that is implied and found in that sacred 
word, and creates the desire for the establishment of a system 
of government which will afford security in the possession and 
use of the same. 

To illustrate that theoretical and doctrinaire communism is 
one thing, but when applied it is something different, numerous 
instances were brought to my attention showing constant de- 
partures from the ideals of communism. Within the interior of 
Russia were found a group of several score of communists who 
had left Russia prior to the revolution and taken up their resi- 
dence in the United States. Two or three years ago, in order 
to enjoy the benefits of communism, which they said were de- 
nied them in the United States, they returned to Russia with 
considerable property and with unbounded enthusiasm for the 
Bolshevik Government. Most of them were unmarried and they 
lived for some time in communal form. This condition grew 
intolerable, and many of them obtained separate quarters. 
Most of them married Russian girls who wanted homes and 
proper provisions made for their support. 

In conversation with a number of these disillusioned com- 
munists they evinced great interest in the United States and 
showed no hostility to its laws and institutions. They said that 
communism did not work out in the practical affairs of life 
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as~ they; had; expected; that they were still communists theo- 
retically, but that the world was not yet ready for communism 
und under existing conditions, its doctrines were. inapplicable, 

Speaking generally, there is public order and a general ob- 
seryance of the laws, and regulations promulgated by the Bol- 
shevik Government. One may trayel by night or day in most 
parts of Russia without fear of molestation. In some sectlons, 
however, particularly, Where it is mountainous and diffeult of 
access, marauding bands take refuge, from Which they make 
ineursions into the surrounding territory and commit larcenies 
and acts, of pillage, aud not infrequently murder. But the 
Russian, people are naturally law-abiding and submit to injus» 
tices at the hands; of; those in authority, even when resistance: 
would find justification. The Bolshevik: Government; with its: 
cheka and militia and military forces, exercises the utmost 
vigilance in suppressing disorders and in preventing violations 
of law. With its espionage system and its thousands of secret 
agents, Who penetrate every part of the. land, the Bolshevik 
leaders are able to afford protection to the people against the 
ordinary transgressions: and offenses common to most countries: 
However, homieides frequently oceur, and the | punishment» is | 
so inadequate that many. with whom I conferred in Russia 
declared that erimes of this nature were increnzing. A number 
of qudges and Bolshevik officials told me that the maximum pen 
alty for willful and deliberate, murder was eight: years in 
prison. Communists seem to regard human life as unimportant, 
but robbiery frequently brings the death penalty, and any act 
oryomission construed to be inimical) to the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment subjects the offender to capital punishment. Infanticide: 
is common and is not regarded ás an offense Nor is abortion 
regarded as a crime. Indeed, I was informed by the Bolshevik | 
officials that in certain hospitals abortions: could be procured: i 
without charge and without the names of the parties concerned 
becoming known. I was also told that certain physieians and 
surgeons were authorized to enguge in this practices Later I 


vitzited a number of hospitals and made inqulries of those in 


charge, and they confirmed! the information which: I had re- 
ceived.) I was also shown the law which legalized: abortions, 
Adultery and ‘sexual viees do not come under the ban of the law. 

Iurceny and embeżziement are common. It should be said, 
however, that the manner in whieh the people have been 
robbed and esmloited by the Government, followed by hardships; 
privations, and starvation, would naturally result in a general 
disregard of the proprietary interests of the individual in any 
form of property. Most’ of the thefts, however are such as 
would be classed in our country as ‘petty larceny. In every 
part of Russia I learned of embezalements by employees of the 
Gavernment. This offense was Common in stores, industrial 
plants, transportation systems, and in governmental enterprises 
generally. i 

In a number of prisons which I. visited I discovered that a 
large proportion of those incarcerated had been convicted of 
embezzlement or theft of Government property. I also found 
that many of the inmates of the prisons had heen convicted of 
brihery and’ various forms of corruption in, office, Leading. 
Bolshevik officials admitted that one of the most dificult prob- 
lems they had to meet was that arising from graft, corruption, 
and bribery upon the part, of officials and employees of the 
Government, The Government was acting yigorously in its 
efforts to eradicate, these evils, and almost daily I heard of | 
arrests and convictions of employees. of the Government for 
crimes of the character which I have just described., Many. 
_ officials of the Bolshevik Government whom I met impressed 

me as being men of honesty and probity, They were greatly 
disturbed over the thefts and violations of law upon the ; 
of Government employees, and were most sincere in their e 
to give. to the people efficient. and honest administration. 

Russia. has her liquor; problem, though it is not so serious as 
it is in the United States. The Government seeks to control 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages, The aleo- 
holic content is limited and the quantity manufactured: under: 
the 4 -of the Government is much less than might be ex- 
peck A 

Indeed, I was surprised to find many districts in which no 
liquors of any kind were manufactured or sold. This- state-- 
ment should be qualified; however. Some persons in violation 
ot the law haye their home-brew or illicitly produce their vodka, 
In most of the cities and towns wines and beer were easily ob- 
tained. In Moscow and other large cities there were numerous 
shops where various kinds of liquor were sold. I learned that 
there were frequent prosecutions for the illicit manufacture of 
yodka and other forms of intoxicating beverages. However, it 
gives me pleasure to say that I found the Russian people, gen- 
erally speaking, temperate and free from the vice of drunken- 
ness, When we. recall the excessive use of vodka and other 


Thousands of; persons were. wi 
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forms of Intoxicating liquor prior to the World. War, the condi- 
tion in Russia to-day furnishes convincing proof that the cause 
of temperance has made remarkable advancement. Undoubt- | 
edly the poverty of the people has been a contributing cause to 
the temperange movement, which has. been recognized. by the 

people as a proper and permanent reform. 

The Bolshevik. Government promotes lotteries and obtains 
considerable revenue from this immoral practice. : 

At one of the first railroad stations entered, after crossing 
the Russian border, I, observed, flaming; posters which our in- 
terpreters stated told of the large prize which had been won 
by. & woman im the, recent lottery. drawing. conducted by the 
Government; and I observed in every part of Russia visited 
advertisements calling attention to various lottery schemes 
which were being conducted by the Government. 

Gambling houses were also licensed by, the Government, and 
in a number of cities. I visited lieensed, gambling halls and 
found them crowded with men and women, old and young, who 
were. feverishly awaiting an opportunity to take part in the 
various. games of chance and gambling devices. In Moscow, 
the bpilding in whieh gambling, was conducted was commodious, 
and had rather nich appointments... It was within an inclosure 
which contained, amusement, halls and theaters, where vaude- 
ville, theatrical, and musical ‘ormanees were being held. 
In the inclosure, and many of, 
them, as stated, visited the building where the games of chanee 
were being conducted. ; i {i 

May, I. add parenthetically, that, among the vast, throng, 
numbering, perhaps ten or fifteen thousand, I did nat observe 
an intoxicated person, nor was there the slightest evidence of 
disorder, or, improper, conduct; and may 1 further. add that. I 
visited, many. large cities and towns and mingled with large 


groups of, people in the parks and theaters and places ot amuse- 


ment and reereation, and do not x haying seen an intoxi- 
eated person or any offensive or reprehensible act, 

I visited the slums and most itary and undesirable 
parts of a number of, the cities, and met and talked with beg- 
gars and, outcasts, and what, might be called the lowest types 
of people. They were all orderly and meeting the conditions 
surxonnding them with patience and more or less stoicism. 


BANKS, ANB, BARKING 


Prior to the war the banking facilities of Russia substantially 
met the needs of the people. Numerous banks existed through- 
out the Empire, and they were conducted in harmony with 
well-recognized and sound banking methods. When the Bol- 
sheviks’ obtained control of the Government; they took pos- 
session of all banks and eonfiscated their assets. It was stated 
that they were “ absorbed into the People's Bank.“ The facts: 
were ‘that the Bolshevik Government seized’ all the assets and: 
converted} them to its own use. Many foreigners had deposits 
in Russian banks; which were confiscated; as were the deposits 
of the Russians, i 

Senators will recall that the communist leaders declared 
that banks were odious features of the ‘capitalistic system, and 
so the whole banking system was destroyed and decrees issued 
forbidding the use of money. The gold reserves held by the 
Cuar's Government, when it was overthrown, amounted: to 
more than stx hundred millions of: dollars. There were in the 
Treasury, also, large gold deposits by Rumania. The Bolshevik 
Government ‘seized these gold reserves and deposits, and so far 
us I could ascertain used them for various purposes. I Was 
unable to learn the value of the gold now held by the Govern- 
ment, although the weight of the evidence indicated: that the 
residue of this enormous deposit amounts to but a few millions 
of dollars, It has been used for, various purposes, and much 
of it has been dissipated in propaganda and in various schemes 
and activities of the Bolshevik Government. 

Its efforts to abolish the use of money met with humiliating 
defeat. The large paper emissions, amounting to quadrillions 
of: rubles, brought the Soviet Government to the brink of the 
Abyss, into which it would have plunged: except for the prompt 
retreat ordered by Lenin, The Bolshevik leaders discovered in 
1921-22 that a bankless condition could no longer continue. 
The Government continued to issue its paper rubles; but some 
of its wiser leaders and fiscal experts determined that a bank- 
ing system must be established which would furnish credits 
and ald in reviving trade and industry. Aceordingly the Rus- 
sian State Bank was organized. ‘Theoretically it is: not con- 
nected with the Government and is deelared to be “an inde- 
pendent: juridical unit, with its own property quite apart from 
the property of the Republic.” 

I- visited and conferred with a number of its directors. 
Those whom I. met expressed sound aud sane views and au- 
nounced a policy which, if adhered to, will materially, con- 
tribute to the industrial rehabilitation of Russia: The Ruo 
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sian Government thus far has not interfered with the pole 
of the bank nor attempted! te place the reserves of the bank 
behind the paper rubles: emitted by the Government to meet 
its continuing deficits.. As L have stated, the present Bolshevik 
leaders appreciate. that Russia's progress depends! upon bal- 
ancing its budget. The poverty of) the: people: and! the inept 
and unsound and: uneconomical policies, if continued, will pre- 
vent the consummationof this planı: If the: Bolshevik: Govern- 
ment lays its hands: upon the Russian State Bank and appro- 
priates the reserves there provided, then: destruction: will over 
take the bank and: the little credit whieh Russia: is now 
obtaining and employing to advantage in foreign trade will 
be lost. 

In the vaults of the State Bank, which: I visited I saw large 
quantities of gold and silver bullion and American gold notes 
and English pound notes of the value of several million dol- 
lars, The original capital. of the bank was, 2,000,000: rubles’ 
gold. It is now fixed at 5,000,000 chervonetzi.. The chervonetz 
was an old Russian. coin, the equivalent of 10 gold rubles. 
The bank has coined! goid chervonetzi, and I found them in eir- 
culation in various parts of Russla. The bank also issues 
bank-axote currency, the value of the unit being equal to about 
$5.14, Under the law and the regulations governing the bank 
its currency must be protected by a reserve equal to the entire 
curreney outstanding. Of this reserve, 50: per cent must be. 
gold or foreign currency recognized as sound and stable, such 
us the American dollar or the English pound. The notes of 
the bank are legal tender for payments: due the State in gold 
aud private persons. I discovered that they were in great) 
demand throughout Russia and were regarded by all classes! 
As being stable and of the value which! they were supposed ta: 
represent. 

The introduction of this new and stable currency had a 
most salutary effect: upon the industrial and business life of 
Russias It affords a certain and definite medium of exchange: 
and a basis for business. transactions which permits trans- 
actions: relating to the future to be entered into without the 
anxiety and misgivings, not to say terror, which accompany 
business dealings where a violently fluctuating: currency’ is 
involved. 

When I visited the hank in August, the president stated 
that the note-issuing: department of the: bank showed outstand- 
ing chervonetzi amounting to 10,761,145. The gold and foreign 
currency back of this issue aggregated! 5,313,802 chervonetzl. 
Iwas. shown bills of exchange and other assets: which, it was 
stated, fully protected’ the outstunding note issue: This bank 
has correspondents in most Huropean countries and has three 
representatives in New York It has a large number of brauch 
banks throughout Russia: I was pleased to learn that the 
Russian people were beginning to have confidence in banks, 
and I was told by officers. of several banks which E visited 
that checking accounts: were being: opened and deposits being 


made by an increasing number of individuals. Wher it is 
recalled that the Soviet Gevernment destroyed all banks and 


interdicted the use of money, and that this situation existed 
up to two years ago, it is quite apparent that progress is being 
made, and a most remarkable change in the views and psyche 
ogy of the people has eceurzed, 

One of the banks which I visited in Moscow occupies a 
magnificent. building and employs a large number of people. 
A portion of the capital was furnished by the Soviet Govern» 
ment and a: considerable part by residents of Sweden and 
citizens of Russia. I visited this bank three or four’ times; 
and upon each: occasion it was thronged: with people; some: 
of whom were making: deposits; others obtaining money, and 
some buying bills of exchange. The bank was doing a profit- 
able banking business: The: officials with whom I conversed: 
were sanguine of its success and optimistin as to the future 
of Russin. In. Harkey, and Tiflis aud other cities which TL 
visited I found banking; institutions which were meeting with: 
a reasonable degree of success. However, I found opposi- 
tion upon the part of radleal communists, who regarded the 


return of banks to Russia as a repercussion of capitalism which 


would impede the firm establishment of a communistic: system. 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES RECOGNIZE THE BOLSHEVIK GOVERNMENT OR 
BNTER INTO TRADD RELATIONS! WITH! IT 


Prior to the World War Russia constituted a part of the 
great family of nations and was recognized by all powers. 
This position was net changed by the war, except that the 
central empires severed diplomatic relations with the Russian 
Government. The Bolshevik Government signalized its acces- 
sion to power by immediately abrogating all. treaties. between 
Russia and other nations. Its position was one of noninter- 
course with other states, and it signified’ its purpose to have 


no diplomatic: om friendly! relations: with any powers. It an= 
nounced that the class struggle which was: to destroy all 
governments had. begun and would be pursued relentlessly until 
ai proletariam dictatonship ruled the world. 

The- relations between the United States and the Russian 
Government were always: cordial, and between the peoples of 
the two: countries strong ties of friendship had existed. Upon 
the overthrow of the Ozaristie: régime the Government of the 
United States signified its deep interest in the new Republic 
which was: formed and gaye convincing proof of its desire to 
aid the Russian: people in establishing a free and independent 
Republic: 

Hven’ after the Kerensky régime: was overthrown by the 
Bolsheviks, President Wilson sought contacts with them 
and, for the American people, declared their unfailing friend- 
ship for the people of Russia; but the Bolshevik leaders, in 
harmony with their world-wide revolutionary plan, repulsed 
these advances: and gave evidence of their malignant hatred of 
this Republic; as well as all nations’ which came within the’ 
classification of capitalistie nations: The attitude of the 
Bolshevik’ Government! was a challenge: to every nation and 
tò- the industrial and economie system prevailing throughout 
the world: The Bolshevik’ leaders immediately deprived the 
American ambassador, as well as alt eonsular and diplomatic 
representatives of this Gevernment who were in Russia, of the 
privileges whieh: custom and treaties had provided for officials’ 
of that character, among them being the right to send cables 
and to communicate with their Government; and finally their 
menacing attitude compelled’ these offfeinls to withdraw from 
Russia. The’ attitude of the Bolshevists: toward the diplo- 
matie- representatives! of other nations wito were accredited 
to the Russian Government was similar, and substantially 
al? of them were forced to leuve Russian soit. 

Undoubtedly representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment, as well as others, would have remained in Russia had 
it not been for the abrogation of all treaties and the treatment 
accorded them by the Bolshevik Government. 

Following the revolution in Mexico and the severing of“ 
diplomatic relations: between the United States and Mexico 
during the interregnum, and until relations were established, 
each’ of the: governments maintained unofficial representatives: 
in the-other’s territory. 

But, regardless of the past, the question now is, “Shall 
the Government of the United States accord to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment de facto or de jure. recognition, or recognition which 
may be regarded as qualifſed or sub modo, or stall there be 
some informal trade conyention which may bring the peoples 


of the two countries into claser relations and facilitate trade 


and commerce between them?” Undoubtedly there is a wide 
difference of opinion in the United States as to what course 
should be pursued, and even in Russia the views of the people 
are not entirely harmonious. The view is entertained by many 
citizens of the United States that no dealings. of any kind. 
should be had with the Bolshevik Government; that its atti- 
tude toward this Nation as, well as others has undergone but 
little if any change; that it is not worthy of being admitted, 
into association with civilized nations. Still others believe 
there should be full or qualified recognition, and many think 
the. time, has, come for a trade. agreement with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. ‘The view favorable to a, trade agreement is in, part 
founded upon the belief that it will not only be helpful to the 
Russian people. but that it will be beneficial to the United 
States. First, it is important to know that the Government 
of the United States has, interposed no obstacles, whatever to 
trade and commercial dealings between the American and the: 
Russian people. The Soviet Government, or the people of Rus- 
sia, may buy and sell in the United States as freely as in ang 
other country. American citizens may, so far as this Govern- 
ment is concerned, trade with the Soviet Government or with, 
the Russian people as freely as with any government or its 
people. The fact is that whateyer impediments exist to the 
utmost freedom of trade and commerce between the two: coun- 
tries and their. inhabitants are found in the position taken. 
by the Soviet Government and the laws and’ regulations pro- 
mulgated by it. 

Under the Bolsheyik policy, the state maintains a. monopoly 
of all foreign trade, and it has repeatedly declared that it. 
would continue this monopoly; while it has modified its position. 
with respect to internal trade, the position. of its. leaders is that 
it will never surrender its monopoly. of foreign trade or 
the ownership and control of the “heavy industries.” A- for- 
eign-trade department has been.created,. headed by Krassin- as 
Commissar, through. which foreign trade is conducted and under 
which the monopoly is maintained.. It has representatives in; 
various countries, and until recently there were no exports oz, 
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imports except by this state monopolistic organization. It ex- 
ported whatever products and commodities left Russia and dis- 
posed of the same in other countries; and whatever imports 
found their way into Russia were under its control. This was 
true even with those countries with which the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment had full diplomatic relations. Recently a few com- 
panies have been formed, which are under the control of the 
Bolshevik Government, which are engaged in a limited way in 
foreign trade, 

Americans who have visited Russia for the purpose of buying 
Russian products for export or for the purpose of selling Ameri- 
ean products to the Russian people could deal only with the 
foreign-trade depariment of the Government. They were com- 
pelled to procure licenses, both to export and to import, and to 
submit to the heavy exactions imposed by the Government. 
Peasants or the owners of furs or other commodities may not 
export the same except through the Government or such organi- 
zations as have recently been effected and which, as stated, are 
controlled by the foreign-trade department. The soviet authori- 
ties submitted to me a list of joint-stock companies which are 
authorized to engage in foreign trade. ‘The list shows that there 
are 15 amalgamated joint-stock companies. containing foreign 
capital, 1 containing Government and Russian private capital, 
and 6 joint-stock companies including state capital. In addi- 
tion there ure 8 foreign companies which have been granted 
certain concessionary rights to engage in foreign trade. 

With respect to the 15 joint-stock companies, it is stated 
that the capital consists of 48,500,000. rubles (gold), of which 
the Soviet Government has subscribed 3,725,000 rubles (gold) 
and. £367,105 sterling and $42,665. Foreigners have subseribed 
$092,665, £365,150, and 8,850,000 rubles, (gold); and Russian 
citizens have subscribed 375,000 rubles (gold), 

The capital stock in each is divided equally between the 
Government and the shareholders, the former owning 50 per 
cent, but paying only 25 to 35 per cent of the capital; In other 
words, the individual shareholders are required to pay substan- 
tially 75 per cent of the capital stock und to deliver to the 
Government 50 per cent, although it subscribes and pays for 
but 25 per cent. The directors or managers of the corporations 
are equally divided between the Government and the stock- 
holders, but the president is appointed by the Government 
The foreign stockholders and the shareholders who are Russian 
citizens are required to furnish credits both to the company 
and to the state, 

Imports must not exceed the exports, except that some impor- 
tant reason may justify an exception, and the aim must be to 
export raw materials and semimanufactured products only, 
The general regulations also provide that the imports shall not 
compete with Russian industry und that both export and import 
operations must be carried on under the control of the foreign- 
trade department and its representatives abroad. 

If the net profits do not exceed 40 per cent, they are divided 
equally between the Government and the private stockholders. 
If in excess of 40 per cent, the Government receives a greater 
share. 

The three companies haying special concessions to engage in 
foreign trade are: Amalgamated Joint Stock Co., known as 
D. W. A. Britopol, whose entire trade must not exceed 15,000,- 
000 rubles (gold) annually; the Southeastern European Co. of 
Berlin, whose entire trade must not exceed 2,400,000 rubles 
(gold) annually; and the Allied American Corporation, whose 
limit is fixed at 4,800,000 rubles (gold) per year. Each of these 
companies guarantees the Government 17 to 25 per cent of 
the actual invoiced costs of all commodities exported and im- 
ported, and 10 per cent of the net profits must first be deducted 
and paid to the Government. The remaining profits are 
divided equally between the Government and the company, 
with a further increase to the Government where the profits 
exceed 40 per cent of the capital invested by the Government. 
The Government has one or more representatives on the boards 
of these companies, 

The Government, as stated, has six export organizations 
through which most of the foreign trade is conducted. Some 
of these organizations have representatives in the United 
States and through them the Bolsheyik Government buys and 
sells. The two large cooperative organizations, known as the 
Selskosoyus and the Centrosoyus, which haye been referred to 
and which are also subject to the control of the Government, 
are permitted to engage in foreign trade, and these organiza- 
tions now haye representatives in America, whose contracts 
and dealings must be approved by the representatives of the 
Soviet Government. 

Many foreigners and some Americans have visited Russia 
during the past year hoping to buy for export and to sell in 
Russia foreign products. Most of them-have departed without 
results. While the needs of the Russian people are great and 


they would be glad to buy commodities to the extent of hun- 
dreds of millions of rubles, their impoverished condition pre- 
vents them from so doing. So little has been produced in 
Russia which can be exported that the foreign trade for an 
indefinite period will be inconsiderable, even though all re- 
strictions by the Russian Government were removed. Neither 
trade agreements nor the establishment of diplomatic relations 
will create trade where the basis of trade does not exist. 

Secretary Hughes quite accurately describes the situation 
when he says that Russia is an “economic vacuum.” 

Some of Russia’s neighbors are anxious for trade with her, 
but the latter’s exhausted condition and her lack of produc- 
tion are obstacles to the realization of these desires. When 
Russia so far recovers as to produce for export, she will have 
foreign trade, with or without recognition of the Bolshevik 
Government. Recognition and trade agreements are not in- 
dispensable to active business dealings between the peoples of 
different countries. There was a large volume of trade be- 
tween the United States and Mexico during the past few years, 
even when there was no recognition by the United States of 
the Obregon government, 

When I addressed the Senate upon the Russian question on 
the 22d of January last, the following countries had formal 
diplomatic relations, based upon peace treaties with the Soviet 
Government: Esthonia, Finland, Germany, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Mongolia, Poland, Persia, Turkey, and Afghanistan. Trade 
agreements hnd been entered between the Soviet Government 
and Austria, Czecho Slovakia, Denmark, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Norway; and without any formal agreement there had 
been an exchange of trade relations between Russia and China 
and Sweden. Within the past few weeks the Labor Govern- 
ment of Great Britain has recognized the soviet régime, and 
representatives of the two Goyernments are now meeting for 
the purpose of drafting a treaty. We are informed by the 
press that difficulties are being encountered, and notes of pes- 
simism emanate from the conference, indicating that the nego- 
tiators are experiencing difficulty in agreeing upon suitable 
terms, 

Mussolini has recently recognized the Bolshevik Government, 
anıl representatives of the two Governments will soon meet to 
draft a treaty. When in Russia, I was advised by some Bol- 
shevist leaders that a treaty with Italy would probably soon be 
negotiated, that Italy was exceedingly anxious to obtain coal 
and iron and other raw materials of which Russia has an 
abundance, Mussolini has exhibited great zeal in pushing 
forward plans for the industrial and economic rehabilitation 
of Italy. It will be recalled, however, that for several years 
Italy has shown great antipathy toward the Bolshevik régime; 
and the Soviet leaders, by their emissaries and propaganda, 
sought to disrupt the economic and industrial life of Italy and 
to set up a Conununist Government. 

Undoubtedly the intrigues of the communists were largely 
respousible for the industrial unrest existing in Italy following 
the war and for the strength of the Fascisti movement which 
placed Mussolini at the head of the Italian Government. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] in his address support- 
ing his resolution for de jure recognition of the Bolshevik 
Government stated that no complaints had been made by the 
governmeuts whieh had recognized the soviet régime of mis- 
conduct ov violation of conventions or treaties by the Bolshe- 
vik Government. I respectfully submit that the Senator is mis- 
taken, Hundreds of complaints have been made by the Gov- 
ernmenuts which have recognized Russia as well as by those 
who have trade agreements with the soviet régime. These 
compluints grow out of alleged violations of agreements and 
conventions and treaties entered into with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. I learned from indisputable sources that the foreign 
office of the soviet régime has literally been flooded with pro- 
tests und complaints upon the part of those nations which have 
de facto or de jure relations with Russia. There has been 
extensive correspondence between the soviet foreign oftice and 
the Governments of Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Germany, and Great Britain, in which the Soviet Govern- 
ment was charged with deliberate violations of agreements and 
treaties and solemn promises. I talked with various persons 
connected with some of these Goyernments which have made 
protests and complaints and learned from them, as well as 
from other sources, of the numerous charges of misconduct 
made against the Soviet Government. Trotski told me of the 
controversies between his government and Poland, and I learned 
in Moscow of the protests made by Great Britain because of the 
violations by the Soviet Government of obligations entered into 
between the two Governments. 

Senators will recall that several venrs ago Germany was com- 
pelled to protest against the propaganda carried on by the Bol- 
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sheviks within Germun territory and ordered a Russian com- 
munist who held a position with the Soviet Government from 
the country. 

The British made a trade agreement with Russia under date 
of March 16, 1921. On September 7, 1921, Lord Curzon, His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, addressed a 
note to the Soviet Government protesting against the activities 
of the Third International in India, in violation of the agree- 
ment to desist from propaganda in the British Empire. On 
Mareh 29, 1923, Mr. MacNiel, British Undersecretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, addressed the House of Commons respect- 
ing soviet violation of the trade agreement, and his remarks 
will be found in the record of the House of Commons for this 
date, The British Foreign Office has issued two white papers 
containing correspondence with the Soviet Government respect- 
ing violations of the trade agreement on the part of the soviets. 

In May, 1923, the Government of Turkey closed two soviet 
consulates in that country and deported a number of soviet 
agents, including consuls and the secretary of the embassy, 
on account of carrying on communist propaganda in Turkey, 
contrary to the existing agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

In August, 1922, the Government of Latvia protested to the 
Soviet Government against newspapers and organizations in 
Russia which were carrying on propaganda for the overthrow 
of the Latvian Government, contrary to the terms of the treaty 
With Soviet Russia. 

In May, 1022, the Government of Dsthonia carried out n sen- 
tence of execution ugminst au Esthonian citizen named King- 


sett, who had been convicted of murder under Esthonian law. 
Kingsett was a communist and hed been harbored by ‘the 


soviet legation. He wis uot a Russian. After the execntion 
Zinoviev made a meniorial address in Moscow eulogizing King- 
sett, and as a further insult to Esthonia the Soviet Govern- 
ment named a town on the Hsthonian border after the con- 
victed murderer. The Izvestin of May 17, 1922, threatened 


Isthonia on account of the execution ef Kingsett. Esthonin 


has also made protests to the Soviet Government against or- 
ganizations maintained in Russia which carry on propaganda 
for the overthrow of the Eethoninm Government in violation 
of the existing agreement. 

On August 25, 1921, the Government of Finland protested to 
the Soviet Government against the nonperformance as well 
as the violation of the treaty existing between the twe Gov- 
ernments. 

The treaty of Riga, of March 18, 1921, which settled: the 
peace between Poland and the Soviet Government, among its 
stipulations required the soviets to return to Poland archives 
and other property carried away from that country, including 
221 locomotives and the machinery of 100 faecteries. In August, 
1922, the Government of Poland protested against the further 
noncompliance upon the part of the Soviet Government of 
article 11 of the treaty and made 168 specific demands for per- 
formance, of which only 84 have been satisfied. 

In September, 1922, the police ef Berlin confiscated two 
stores of arms which had been supplied German communists 
through the agency of the military attaché to the soviet tega- 
tion at Berlin. Reference is made to this episede in the Ger 
min newspaper Vorwartz and a description of the magazine of 
arms secured at the Russian Embassy is given. When I was 
in Germany in October I heard from authoritative sources 
concerning this matter and also ef other controversies between 
Germany and Russia caused by the misconduct of the latter, 

In February, 1923, the Government of Ozecho-Slovakin ex- 
pelled the soviet representatives in that country because of 
the interference with internal affairs of Caccho-Slovnkia and 
because they were carrying on a propagande in violation of the 
existing agreement of the Soviet Government. 

Although neither Sweden nor Switzerland has recognized 
the Soviet Government, both have been compelled to expel 
from their borders seviet representatives because of their 
breaches of international law and their efforts to spread sedi- 
tion and bring about industrial collapse. 

Senators will recall the investigation of Martens conducted 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs: of the Senate. This man 
clained to be a representative ef the Soviet Government, and it 
was shown that he was engaged im extensive communistic 
propaganda in the United States and secretly promoted strikes 
and sought to interfere with the industriul activities of our 
country. When it was apparent that he was to be deported 
he hastily departed from the United States. 

These matters are referred to because of the claim made ‘by 
the Senator from Idaho and because they are related, perhaps 
somewhat remotely; to the question now being considered. 


The Soviet Government is a de facto entity, exercising gov- 
ernmental rights. Its authority is not vpely challenged 
throughout Russia’s vast territory, although its rule is a des- 
potice ene, exercised by a few individuals possessing dictatorial 
and autocratie power. It does not rest upon the expressed will 
of the people. The great mass of the people are indifferent to 
the form of government under which they live; their sufferings 
have been so great that they are more interested in pence and 
in satisfying their material wants. 

Notwithstanding its many elements of weakness, the outward 
appearances are that the Bolshevik Government will control 
Russia for an indefinite period. Its tenure of life, however, will 
depend ‘upon concessions which it will make to the rising spirit 
of democracy and to the intellectual and liberal forces which | 
Anevitably will develop. Cruel despetisms may exist for a time, 
even in this enlightened age, but the forces of progress and 
freedom will ultimately sweep them away, whether the despot- 
ism be called a dictatorship of the proletariat or a monarchy 
claiming divine right to rule. 

The Government of the United States early in its history 
adopted a policy at variance with the then-aecepted one in 
denling with new states and governments, particularly when 
these states and governments were the product of revolution. 
The gulf between a de facto government and a de jure govern- 
ment was great. Legitimacy was the important consideration, 
aud the idea of legitimacy was usually associated with that of 
Aynastie interests und the perpetuation of monarchial govern- 
ments. Under the leadership of Jefferson the United States was 
more concerned in the question as to whether u government 
‘seoking recognition was ane in ‘fact rather than in the principle 
‘of legitimacy, as it migkt be involved in the application of the 
de jure principle. He stated that it accords: with our principle 
to acknowledge any goverment to be rightful which is formed 
by the will of the nation substantially declared. His view was 
that the essential of the de facto theory of recognition is that 
the new government will carry out all the international obliga- 
tions of the state and conform to the principles of inter- 
national law. Of course n state may be independent and may 
have capacity to discharge international obligations without its 
-hetng recognized, but the United States from the beginning has 
been guided by the policy of recognizing governments, whether 
monurchical or republican, which the peaple within the state 
hu ve acknowledged. 

Our Government has usually refrained from assuming to de- 
cide in favor of the sovereign de jure and against the sover- 
eign de facto, and has generally proceeded upon the theory 
that the sovereign de facto was tlie sovereign de jure. 
However, Seward stated the policy of the Unite States to 
have been settled upon the principle that revolutions in re- 
publican states ought not te be accepted until the people have 
adopted them by organic law with the solemnities which would 
seem: suficient to guarantee their stability and permanency. 
It is obvious that the people of Russia have not adopted with 
due solemnity, or at all, the communist creed or the Bolshevik 
Go but if recognition were to depend upon the adoption 
of an organic law for the government ef the people, upon full 
consideration and approval by a majority of them, then the 
theory upon whieh recognitien has often been accorded by 
the United States would be modified. 

We may not refuse to recognize the Soviet Government solely 
because of the communistic creed which the dictators of Rus- 
sia profess, ner because the state controls all foreign trade 
and owns, operates, and controls the important industries of the 
state. We may believe that such policies are unwise and dis- 
estrous and that its political methods are oppressive, and our 
Government has the right to withhold recognition if it deems 
it expedient, There may or may not be recognition where 
there is a government, though it is not a good government. 
Independence does net necessarily mean good government or 
tranquillity. But even under the liberal policy of recognition 
announced by Jeffersen and followed by this Republic, it does 
not mean that every government which may have won its way 
te power shall be recognized. 

There are principles of international law which may be in- 
voked to determine whether a state is entitled to recognition. 
Grotius has demonstrated that there is a law of natiens as 
there is municipal law. International law is merely that body 
ef. customary and conventional rules which are considered 
legally binding by civilized nations in their intercourse with 
each other. z 

Many writers contend that these rules and usages have legal 
obligations as well as being morally binding; that they may 
‘be -enforced in the forum of conscience aus well as by some 
‘external foree. It is obvious that civilized nations must have 
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rules and usages to govern their relations, and because of the 
increasing activities of nations and their important and vital 
associations there must be treaties for the protection of their 
common interests and for the promotion of the general welfare 
of the people. These mutual interests of nations have developed 
a system of international law which unites the separate civi- 


lized states of the world into an“ invisible unity.“ All states, 
including Russia, are entitled to be admitted into the family 
of nations if they possess the attributes and qualities of a 
civilized state and if they will consent to be bound in their 
international conduct and relations by the rules of civilized 
states. They must be competent to discharge their interna- 
tional obligations, They must be so attached to the principles 
of honor and national integrity and morality as to respect the 
obligations of international law and of treaties, and they must 
with fidelity perform such obligations. 

Our Government, as well as other civilized states, has the 
right to determine whether they regard the Soviet Government 
as qualified for admission into the family of nations. Does it 
fulfill its international obligations? Does it agree to be bound 
in its relations with other nations by the principles of inter- 
national law which are recognized by civilized states? The 
fact that the Bolshevik Government has not been recognized by 
most civilized states indicates that they have felt that there 
were some conditions which operated as a bar to such admis- 
sion. Russia, however, is changing, and if the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment signifies its willingness to meet all international obli- 
gations and to conform her conduct in dealing with nations to 
the usages that prevail among civilized states, and furnishes 
evidence of her bona fides, then it is entitled to be fairly treated 
and its application for such admission should be acted upon 
without prejudice and in all candor. 

But there may be a conditional recognition, or such informal 
relations between Russia and various states as do not amount 
even to a de facto recognition. 

The treaty of Berlin of 1878 accorded recognition to Bul- 
garia as an autonomous principality, with the restriction, how- 
ever, that there should be a Christian Government and a 
national militia; and Serbia and Rumania by the same treaty 
were recognized conditionally that there should be complete 
religious toleration within each of said countries, and further 
that Rumania should restore certain territory to Russia. In 
the recent treaty between the allied nations and a number of 
the new states of Europe, important limitations and restrictions 
were imposed upon the new states, and they were required to 
guarantee religious liberty as well as protection of minorities 
in their rights to enjoy certain educational advantages and 
other privileges. And where restrictions have been imposed, pre- 
liminary to recognition, nonobseryance of the conditions will 
justify refusal to grant recognition. 

It has been claimed that the trade agreement of 1921 between 
the British Government and the Soviet Government was tanta- 
mount to a de facto recognition of the latter. It is true that 
the British court, king’s bench division, decided that Russia 
had been recognized as a de facto government, but the decision 
rests upon a statement by the British Government that the 
Soviet Government had been recognized as the de facto govern- 
ment of Russia. In this trade agreement provisions are found 
calculated to facilitate trade and freedom of communication be- 
tween officials and agents of the respective governments. A 
reciprocal provision is found by which all claims of either 
government or its nationals against the other in respect of 
‘treaty or obligations incurred by former governments shall 
be equitably dealt with in a general peace treaty, which the 
‘agreement indicates will later be entered into. A British trade 
mission is now in Russia attempting to increase the trade be- 
tween the two countries. Great Britain has been deeply dis- 
appointed because of the small amount of trade which has been 
developed, and the view is entertained by some Britishers that 
but slight benefits have been derived from the trade agreement. 

There is a misapprehension in the United States as to the 
extent of trade, which, under any circumstances, will be devel- 
oped between the United States and Russia. In 1913 Russia's 
entire foreign trade was but 2,910,000,000 gold rubles, her ex- 
ports being 1,521,400,000 gold rubles and her imports 1,038,600,- 
000 gold rubles. Of these amounts German exports to Russia 
in 1913 amounted to 453.600.000 gold rubles, whereas her im- 
ports from Russia aggregated 652,200,000 gold rubles. Great 
Britain’s entire trade with Russia for the same year totaled 
440,000,000 gold rubles. ` j 

The entire trade of the United States with Russia for the 
same year was but 92,000,000 gold rubles, or approximately 

. $41,000,000. There is no reason to suppose that a relatively 
greater proportion of Russia’s trade will be with the United 
States in the future than in the pre-war days, although it is 


obyious that if large credits are extended by American business 
men to Russia the exports from the United States would tem- 
porarily at least increase. The tariff duties imposed by Russia, 
even if there were no governmental foreign-trade monopoly, would 
be an almost insuperable obstacle to any considerable volume 
of American exports to Russia. The policy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is to develop Russian industries. That policy calls for 
extremely high tariff duties, and these are supplemented by 
trade regulations which are almost prohibitive of importation 
into Russia of commodities which are imperatively needed by 
the people. The Soviet Government has placed embargoes 
upon various articles. including automobiles, and efforts are 
being made by Bolshevik leaders to exclude imports of com- 
modities which Russia is able to manufacture or produce. It 
is perceived by the soviet leaders that, with the large agricul- 
tural population of Russia, there must be developed a home 
market for agricultural products; while the foreign market is 
important, it is realized in Russia that agricultural products 
will increase in volume in European and South American na- 
tions, as well as in the United States. 

In 1918 the foodstuffs and livestock exported from Russia 
amounted to nearly nine-fifteenths of her entire exports. 
Without domestic markets for her farm products, agricul- 
ture will languish and the peasantry continue in a condition 
of economic slavery. Accordingly, the policy of the Bolshevik 
Government is being directed toward reviving the manufac- 
turing industries of Russia, in order that there may be a 
wider market for her domestic agricultural products, and at 
the same time barriers are being raised against the importa- 
tion of commodities which Russia can produce, or if she can not 
now produce them, against all that are not imperatively needed 
for the rehabilitation of the economic life of the country. 

If Russia can obtain credits abroad, and if her industries 
shall revive and her agricultural production is increased and 
markets obtained for the surplus which would result, then 
Russia will become an exporting nation and considerable 
trade may be developed with the United States. But Russia's 
present fiscal condition and the propinquity of Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and other manufacturing states give them 
an advantage over the United States in the matter of Russian 
trade; moreover, with their cheaper labor, America will have 
difficulty in competing with those countries which lie at the 
door of Russia and who before the war had an extensive com- 
merce with the Russian people. 

The information was frequently imparted by soviet leaders 
that many commodities, among them hardware of all kinds, 
were not desired in Russia, nor does the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment favor the importation of most farm implements. The 
United States, however, does manufacture certain articles 
in such mass quantities as to enable them to sell cheaper than 
European countries. Moreover, Russian citizens, particularly 
peasants, recognize the superiority of various American manu- 
factured articles, and they would welcome conditions which 
would permit their shipment to Russia. 

Throughout Russia there is a desire for closer relations with 
the United States: The people are grateful for the relief 
extended, not only by our Government and the American people, 
but by European and other nations during the famine period. 
Most of the people have a childlike belief that the United 
States, like some fairy godmother, can lift them out of their 
distress and put them upon the path of safety and happiness. 
The peasants lacking clothing, particularly shoes and cotton 
goods, and also agricultural implements, believe that their wants 
can be supplied by the United States, and this increases their 
desire for such relations and conditions as will enable them 
to satisfy their needs. They do not quite comprehend why 
American manufacturers do not ship more products, nor jus“ 
what causes operate to prevent freer trade between the two 
countries. Some Bolsheviks, whose hostility to the United 
States is not concealed, desire trade relations or recognition 
because they think it will enable Russia and her industries to 
obtain loans and credit in the United States, and will likewise 
increase Russia’s export trade with the United States. There 
are some communists in Russia who endeavor to create the 
impression unfavorable to the United States, that it is hostile 
to the Russian people and is averse to closer trade or other 
relations. Interviews with hundreds of the “intelligentsia,” 
who were bitter toward the Bolshevik Government and its 
leaders, revealed that there was a general desire upon their 
part, either for absolute or qualified recognition or for a trade 
agreement similar to the one between Russia and Great Britain. 
Their view and the view of a majority of all classes of non- 
communists is that Russia must work out her salvation slowly, 
and that her progress toward liberty and industrial develop- 
ment, of necessity, will be slow and painful; that the reforms, 
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Which were slowly being evolved, are the result of pressure 
from the people, and that still greater concessions will be made 
in the direction of liberty and progress by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Their view is that the closer the contact between 
Russia and other nations, particularly the United States, the 
greater and surer will be the progress toward normal conditions 
and a tolerable condition of life in Russia. 

My attention was directed to the great benefits that had re- 
sulted to Russia from the relief expeditions, whose personnel 
had come into contact with millions of the Russian people. 
These associations, as well as those which follow from the 
visits of foreigners, dispel prejudices, strengthen the morale 
of the people, expand their vision, afford opportunity to con- 
trast the Bolshevik régime with other Governments and the 
citizens of other countries, and increase the desire of the 
Russian people for greater liberty and for freedom of speech 
and of the press. N 

It was repeatedly stated to me that if an agreement for 
trade relations were entered into between the United States 
and the Soviet Government many more Americans and for- 
eigners would visit Russia and that their presence would con- 
stitute a protection to the Russian people against Bolshevik 
oppression and act as a liberalizing force throughout the 
land, Everywhere the cry was for more light from the 
outside and more opportunities for the people of the world to 
visit Russia. The peasant, as well as the bourgeoisie and the 
intellectuals, appreciate that Russia’s destiny is in the hands 
of the Russian people, and that with moral support and the 
sympathy of civilized nations, as well as aid and benefits de- 
rived from trade and commerce, they will be armed with such 
moral strength as to push forward toward the summit, which 
will mark the political, industrial, and moral emancipation of 
the people of Russia. 

There were some who believed that any recognition of the 
Bolshevik régime would be imprudent and unwise; that it 
would increase their prestige and their arrogance to such a 
degree that a reaction would set in toward the “left” and a 
strong retrogressive movement would be inaugurated. The 
argument for trade relations was made by others, who conceded 
that it would temporarily increase the prestige of the Bolshe- 
viks, but this would soon be neutralized, because the people 
would perceive that trade relations did not constitute recogni- 
tion, which implied some distrust of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment and a probationary period during which its conduct 
would be the subject of international examination. 

It was also argued by sonie that trade relations, or even a 
conditional recognition which imposed certain conditions prece- 
dent to be complied with by the Soviet Government, would have 
a most salutory effect upon the Government and its officials, 
and strengthen those who sought in good faith to have the 
Soviet Government comply with its contracts and observe its 
international obligations. The contention was further made by 
non-Bolsheyik Russians that recognition or close association 
with the United States would be regarded by the Russian 
people as a protection against any possible foe, and that in 
turn would compel a material reduction in the military forces 
of Russia, Still others argued that Bolsheviks had sought a 
rapprochement with the Bast. Contact with American and 
with European nations would dilute such desire—and this 
they regarded as important for the peace of the world. 

The material argument was emphasized both by Bolsheviks 
and others. Intimate relations, they said, with the United 
States would mean increased trade, which would be of advan- 
tage to America. It was urged, moreover, that if the United 
States at this time should meet the advances of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in a friendly way it would be more inclined to con- 
form to American ideals and place greater reliance upon 
America. to aid in the rehabilitation of Russia. These and 
other reasons were urged for trade relations with or some form 
of recognition by the United States. 

Kalinin, President of the Soviet Republic, stated that if 
recognition meant that they were to be taxed too heavily 
“Tt is better to wait, for Russia will grow stronger.” The 
Government would gain very little, as it sells what it can 
and buys what it must have in its own primitive way.” “But 
recognition would hasten foreign capital into Russia, and in- 
dustrialization of the country would be quicker, and from this 
point of view the Government would gain.” 

But some communists of Russia have no illusions. The 
sane and practical leaders comprehend that they can not in- 
definitely hold the Russian people in political and economic 
servitude; that important changes in the direction of liberty 
must be made or their power will be destroyed; and the people, 
who seek liberty, realize that they must press forward, gaining 
slowly the difficult heights which lie before them. But they 


shrink from the horrors of civil war and from the consequences 
of any revolutionary movement, and hence will advance slowly 
with halting and stumbling steps. 

The various reasons aboye stated may be regarded by some 
as so chimerical as to be unworthy of consideration by the 
United States. Doubtless there are many who feel that no 
sufficient reasons can be urged to justify the United States in 
changing its present policy toward Russia. Undoubtedly the 
question is not withdrawn from the realm of legitimate debate 
and honest controversy, and the opponents of recognition or 
any convention with the Bolsheyik Government find strength 
in the fact that the Bolsheyik Government confiscated the 
property of American citizens of the value (estimated) of 
more than $460,000,000. Moreover, in the spring of 1923, 
when the Japanese troops departed from eastern Siberia, the 
Bolsheviks seized and appropriated the property of Ameri- 
can citizens of the value of approximately $75,000,000. In 
addition the Soviet Government has stated that it does not 
acknowledge the validity of the claim of the United States 
Government against Russia for loans made and for sale of 
surplus war materials which, together with the interest, 
amounted on November 15 of last year ta approximately $232,- 
000,000. Of course, these acts of the Bolshevik Government 
can not be condoned and must be taken into consideration if 
any negotiations looking to a trade agreement between that 
Government and the United States are entered upon. The 
attitude of the Bolshevik Government toward nations with 
which it has diplomatic relations or trade relations has not 
been satisfactory upon the whole to such nations, and, as indi- 
cated, the Bolshevik Government has failed to conform to those 
principles of honor and probity which should exist among 
nations, Moreover, it is charged that the soviet authorities 
have violated agreements and have shown a disregard for 
solemn obligations which have been entered into by their Gov- 
ernment. 

I have been asked by a number of Senators what was the 
value of foreign investments seized and confiscated by the 
Soviet authorities. I am unable to submit any precise or accu- 
rate information upon this matter. I made many inquiries of 
Bolshevik officials as well as others outside of the Communist 
Party who were residing in Russia and in Germany in order to 
learn the extent and yalue of foreign holdings seized by the 
soviet Jeaders. Some placed the value as low as two and one- 
half billions of dollars, while others placed the maximum at 
fifteen billions. 

An American who had large investments in Russia before the 
war, and who had spent several years in Russia and was 
familiar with foreign investments, stated that the amount of 
money actually invested would perhaps be less than $5,000,- 
000,000, but that the holdings had increased in value and 
investments had brought accretions to the capital, so that, at 
the time of the seizure, the foreign holdings were worth at least 
$10,000,000,000. He called attention to the oil fields which had 
besa developed in part by foreign capital and to their enormous 
value, 

There were also large foreign investments in the mining and 
metallurgical industries, in urban real estate, in the textile 
and chemical industries, as well as in railroads and other trans- 
portation facilities. The French, perhaps, had larger invest- 
ments than any other country. British investments were large, 
and. the Germans, for several years preceding the war, were 
making considerable investments, 

The Bolshevik Government has repudiated all obligations in 
curred by the Kerensky or czaristic governments. Some Bol- 
shevik leaders stated to me that if they recognized the claims 
of foreign governments or the nationals of other governments 
for property confiscated by the soviet régime, Russian citizens 
would insist that they be compensated for the losses which 
they had sustained. 

While insisting that no compensation would be made to 
foreign governments or their nationals, I was told by some 
of the saner and more liberal communistie leaders that the 
matter had not been concluded and that the Bolshevik Goy- 
ernment would consent to discuss the claims of the United 
States and other countries as well as their nationals growing 
out of the expropriation by the Soviet Government of invest- 
ments and property in Russia. I might add that Chicherin 
and several other leaders called my attention to the proposi- 
tion submitted by Russia at the Genoa conference for a set- 
tlement of the claims of foreign governments against Russia 
and Russia’s claims against such creditor nations. It will 
be remembered that the plan submitted by Chicherin was 
wholly unacceptable to the nations participating in the con- 
ference, and in my opinion it will never be accepted by our 
Government. The claims of Russia against the United States 
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| and other governments grow ont of the alleged invasion of 
Russian territory by the allied und associated powers during 
and immediately following the World War and after the 
Soviet régime had been established. 

It is my opinion, however, that the Bolshevik Government 
realizes the importance; indeed’ the necessity, of coming to a 


satisfactory understanding with the foreign creditors of Rus- | 


sia, and will be willing to make some composition of the claims 
' against her. The more liberal soviet leaders appreciated’ that, 
so long as the stain of repudiation rests upon Russia and she 
is. truthfully charged with dishonoring her obligations, her 
opportunities for obtaining credit will be restricted and her 
Industrial development will be retarded. There are “ isola- 
tionists” in Russia as there are selfish and provincial persons 
in this country. ‘Tlie sound thinkers in Russia perceive that 
slie must be brought into contact, industriafly and economi- 


cally, with other nations and that trade and commerce must’ 


be fostered, 

This view is being strengthened and will, more and more, 
dominate Rassia’s doniestic and foreign policies. Trade breaks 
down artificial and intellectual barriers, removes racial antip- 
athies, and promotes A more catholic and desirable interna- 
tional spirit. The intolerance and fanaticism. of Bolshevism 
will not only suffer from intellectual erosion but will be un- 

. dermined by international trade contracts, and by the removal 
of the dams which held back the streams that carry not only 
mnterlal things but the intangihle and impalpable forces. which 
80 powerfully advance ¢ivilization throughout the world: 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the dark record of the 
Bolshevik’ Government, its craftiness and its sinister inter- 
national activities and its imperialistic ambitions, I will sup- 
port a policy which contemplates a trade agreement between 
the United States and Russia: However, there must be stipu- 
lations and provisions whitch will fully protect our Government 
and its nationals. I am influenced in this position largely 
because of the condition of the intellectuals in Russia as well 
aw the peasants; and because they feel that closer relations 
with the United States will strengthen them in the efforts being 
made to free Russia from the curse of Bolshevik rule and to 
establish a freer and better system of government under witich 
liberty and justice may be enjoyed by all. 

But there must be assurances given before any agreement 
shall be entered into, that all just and valid claims of Amert- 
can eltizens shall be met and that the amount due the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall be paid. There must also be 
stipulations, similar to those found In the British trade agree- 
ment, that will protect the United States against hostile propu- 


ganda within its borders by the Bolshevik Government and its 


agents and representatives, including the Third Iuternationul. 
The Bolshevik: Government must likewlse agree that in its reli- 
tions and dealings with the United States and its nationals it 


will observe the principles of international taw as recognized 


by the civilized: states of the world. 

If the soviet régime shall Indicate its desire to enter into a 
trade convention with the United States, with the guaranties 
and, stipulations above indicated, then it is my opinion that 
arrangements should be made for representatives of the two 
Governments to meet and prepare a suitable trade agreement. 

During the delivery of Mr. Kixe's speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The Senate, as in Committe of the Whole, resumed! the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa: 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for æ 
moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
‘dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, and that 
the, committee: amendments be first considered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not intend to object 
personally; but the Senators in charge of the bill for the mi- 
nority are not on tlie floor, and I wish the Senator would 
make his request when they cume in. I refer to the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] und the Senator from 
New Mexico: [Mri Jones]. Otherwise I shall have to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have had a 
number of conferences with the senior Senator from North 
Carolina, and I shall make a statement later that when we 
begin to read the bill for amendment, any amendment that is 
objected to may be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want to be an ob- 
structionist, as the Senator knows. I simply waut to protect 
the rights of the minority. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts object? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On tlie strength of the 
statement of the Senator from Utah that he has conferred! 
with the representative of the minority, the senior Senator 
from North Carolina, I shall not make any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the request of the Senator from Utah Is granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say further to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that if any Senator objects later I shall not insist on 
the procedure, - 

After the conclusion of Mr. Kuve’s speech, 

STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I ask the Presiding Officer to 
‘lay before the Senate the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to Senate bill 381. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate ‘the 
umendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 381) 
to amend section 2 of the aet entitled “An act to provide for 
stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” approved. 
December 29, 1016, which were on page 2, line 21, to strike 
out“, Where,“ and insert in lien thereof but no right to 
oceupy such lands shall be acquired by reason of said applicn- 
tion until said lands have been designated us stock-raising 
lands: Provided, however, That where"; on page 2, line 22, 
after the word“ applicant,” to insert the word “actually”; on 
page 2, line 22, after the word “ land,“ to insert which he is 
hereby authorized to do“; and on page 3, line 4, after the 
word “ his,” to insert “residence and.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I move that the Senate disagree 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives, ask for 
a conference with the House thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr, Lapp, Mr. STANFISGD; 
and Mr, Jones of New Mexico were appointed conferees on the 
part.of the Senate. 

TAX REDUCTION 


The Seuate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and’ equultze 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS: Mr: Président, will the Senator from Utah 
yield that T may suggest the absence of & quorum? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. TI suggest the absence of a quorum. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena: 
tors auswered to their names: 


Adame Ernst MeKellar Smith 
Bayard Ferris McKinley Smoot 
Brandegee Fess McLean Spencer 
Brookliart Pletcher ay nflela 
Broussard Frasier Marae Stanley 
Bruce Glass ely Stephens 
Bursum Hale Norris Sterling 
Cameron Harris Oddie Swanson 
Capper, Hurrison Overman Tramme 
Caraway Heflin kopper Underwood 
Copeland Howell Ralston Walsh, Mags. 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Ranedell Walsh, Mont. 
ip Jones, Wash. Sheppanl Warren 
Din Kendrick Shields atson 
Din King 9 Willis 
Fäwärds Ladd Shortridge: 
Hiking Lodge Simmons 


Mr. HEFLIN. I have been requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] is absent on busi- 
nesu of the Senate: 

The PRESIDRYG OFLICER: Sixty-six Senators haying an- 
swered to their nemes, a quorum is t. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in what J have to say to-day IL 
do not intend! to discuss the unimportant amendments which 
have been reported to the pending bill by the Committee on 
Finance. I wish to make a brief, concise, and plain statement 
regarding the important changes which have been provided for 
in the pending bil from the existing revenue law. For that 
reason I am going to ask that I be not interrupted, for in the 
discussion which no doubt will follow upon the bill for some 
days to come there will be imple opportunity to ask all ques- 
tions which it may be desired to ask and also ample opportunity 
to answer such questions, Se I- shall confine my statement 
to-day to un explanation of the items of the bill which are of 
vital importance not only as affecting the revenue of the Gov- 
erument but as affecting the business interests of the United 
States and of every taxpayer therein. 

My. President, the greatest problem conftonting this country 
to-day is the one of taxation. The country is overtaxed; the 
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people are staggering under their tax burden. In 1922, accord- 
ing to the figures contained in the report of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, local, State, and Federal taxes 
amounted to approximately $7,610,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 was collected by the Federal Government. 
For the fiseal year 1923, Federal taxes amounted to approxi- 
mately $2,519,000,000, divided as follows: 


mene and rt wn aie anna $1, 691, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous internal revenue, comprising sales and 
723, 000, 000 


r e a 
126, 000, 000 
81, 000, 000 


The taxpayers of the country demand and the industrial 
development and the business expansion of the country neces- 
sitate a reduction of this tax burden to the fullest extent justi- 
fiable in view of the revenue needs of the Government. 

The President of the United States in his Budget message 
of December 3, 1923, gives a comparison of the estimated ex- 
penditures of the Government with the estimated receipts, the 
estimated receipts being based upon the present internal reve- 
nue laws. These figures show an actual surplus for the fiscal 
year 1923 of $300,657,460.30, an estimated surplus for the fiscal 
year 1924 of $329,639,624, and an estimated surplus for the 
fiscal year 1925 of $395,681,634. Since the effect of any reduc- 
tion of the internal revenue taxes will be felt only to a very 
small extent prior to the fiscal year 1925, there is, under the 
estimates contained in the Budget message, approximately 
$325,000,000 surplus available for tax reduction. 

It should be borne in mind that this estimated surplus in 
excess of $325,000,000 is available only if the strictest economy 
is practiced by the Congress. As a result of the establishment 
of the Budget and as a result of the cooperation of the present 
administration and Congress in a policy of retrenchment and 
economy, actual expenditures, based upon the issuance of war- 
rants authorizing withdrawals from the Treasury, have been 
reduced from $6,558,470,516.29 for the fiscal year 1920 to 
$3,909,290,444 (estimated) for the fiscal year 1925, The ex- 
istence of the surplus for 1925 is dependent upon the con- 
tinuance of this policy of economy. There are now pending 
before Congress bills authorizing the appropriation for vari- 
ous purposes of $8,143,606,176, exclusive of the estimates for 
the soldiers’ bonus bill, which under the insurance plan will 
cost approximately $135,000,000 the first year of its operation. 
The authorization by Congress of the expenditure of any con- 
siderable portion of this amount may wipe out the surplus 
and make tax reduction impossible. 

It has been urged the public debt is being retired too rapidly 
and that if it were retired at a more moderate rate there 
would be a larger surplus available for tax reduction. In 
support of this argument it is pointed out that there was a 
reduction of the gross debt of $1,072,000,000 during the cal- 
endar year 1923. An analysis of the item will show, howeyer, 
the fallacy of the argument. 

Of this total reduction of the public debt, $212,000,000 came 
from the general balance fund, that is, the working capital 
of the Treasury. This reduction was accomplished by use of 
money in the general balance fund at the beginning of the 
year to retire the public debt. There was on December 80, 
1922, $536,000,000 in the general fund; on December 31, 1923, 
the general fund was $324,000,000, the difference, $212,000,000, 
having been used to retire the debt. It is obvious that since 
this reduction was accomplished by the use of money on hand 
at the beginning of the year it affected in no way the net 
worth of the Government. It means simply that the Govern- 
ment on December 31, 1923, had $212,000,000 less cash on hand 
and a corresponding decrease in the debt than on the same 
date a year prior, It is a fluctuating condition wholly imma- 
terial in its effect on the net debt. This part of the reduction 
was not made by use of the revenue of the year and conse- 
quently is not properly chargeable against the year, 

Coming now to the net debt reduction during the calendar 
year 1923 of $860,000,000, this is accounted for by two general 
items: $387,000,000 excess moneys in the Treasury, and $473,- 
000,000 certain items chargeable against ordinary receipts. 
The first of these general divisions, the $387,000,000, is the 
excess of receipts over expenditures for that calendar year, 
which automatically went into debt reduction and which con- 
stitutes what is ordinarily termed the surplus. It is this sur- 
plus which is available for tax reduction. To the extent this 
surplus is used up it will not bereafter go into debt retire- 
ment. The remaining $4738,000,000 which was used to retire 
debt during that calendar year was composed of several items, 
the principal ones of which are the sinking fund and the for- 
eign repayments. When the acts authorizing the issuance of 
Liberty bonds were passed Congress adopted the sound prin- 
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ciple of providing for the ultimate retirement of these bonds 
through a sinking fund and through the repayment of money 
loaned by the United States to the Allies. The sinking fund 
provision divided the total debt of $20,000,000,000 into, roughly, 
$10,000,000,000 for domestie purposes and $10,000,000,000 to 
be loaned to the Allies. The sinking fund was set up to retire 
the domestic part of the debt in about thirty years, and the 
foreign part of the debt it was assumed would be taken care 
of by repayments to us of the money we had received from the 
sale of Liberty bonds and loaned to the Allies. This sinking 
fund is a part of the contract the United States has made with 
the holders of its Liberty bonds, and to change this contract 
would be for the Government to break faith with those who 
supported it in its emergency. Aside from these sinking fund 
and foreign repayment items of the $473,000,000, there was 
the Federal reserve banks, the estate tax, and forfeitures, and 
only $22,000,000 to be accounted for by the franchise tax on 
gifts. 

It will be seen from the aboye analysis that the only change 
in the rate of debt reduction which Congress should make is 
with reference to the surplus, which for the particular calendar 
year 1923 was $387,000,000, and which jt is estimated will be 
$329,000,000 in the fiscal year 1924 and $3895,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1925, The committee concluded, therefore, that the 
tax reduction bill should be based upon the estimated surplus 
contained in the Budget message of the President, and in the 
bill as reported by the committee provision is made for the 
fullest tax reduction justifiable in view of this surplus. 

The table of estimated receipts and estimated expenditures 
contained in the report of the committee indicates a deficit of 
$50,989,444 for the fiscal year 1925. It is the belief of the com- 
mittee, as well as the opinion of the Government actuary, how- 
ever, that the stimulus given to business by a revision of the 
surtax rates and the placing of the income tax upon an eco- 
nomically sound basis will so increase the revenue yield of the 
income taxes as to wipe out this apparent deficit. 

There are three major points to be considered in connection 
with the revenue bill as reported by the committee: (1) The 
rate of income tax on individuals, (2) the rate of income tax 
on corporations, and (3) the estate tax, I shall discuss these 
points in the order stated above. 

In the existing law the normal tax upon income of individuals 
is at the rate of 4 per cent upon the first $4,000 of income and 
8 per cent upon the remainder of the income, and the surtax 
rates begin at 1 per cent of the amount by which the net in- 
come exceeds $6,000 and does not exceed $10,000 and are 
graduated upward to a maximum of 50 per cent upon the 
amount of the net income in excess of $200,000. In the bill 
as reported by the committee the normal tax is 3 per cent 
upon the first $4,000 of income and 6 per cent upon the re- 
mainder of the income, and the surtax rates begin at 1 per cent 
of the amount by which the net income exceeds $10,000 and does 
not exceed $12,000 and are graduated upward to a maximum of 
25 per cent of the net income in excess of $100,000. 

It has been contended that these rates reduce the taxes of 
the wealthy taxpayers to a greater extent than they reduce the 
taxes of the smaller taxpayer. This objection to the rates as 
reported by the committee deserves first consideration, since, 
if it is sound, it constitutes a strong argument against their 
adoption. 

According to figures prepared by the National Bureau of 
Heonomics persons haying incomes of less than $10,000 had 
for 1918, the latest year for which figures are available, 88 
per cent of the national income and paid in 1921, 22 per cent 
of the national tax. For the same years persons having in- 
comes of over $100,000 had approximately 3 per cent of the 
national income and paid 28 per cent of the national tax. 
Under the bill as reported by the committee more than 50 per 
cent of the reduction in income taxes would go to the brackets 
of $10,000 or less, and approximately 20 per cent would go 
to the brackets in excess of $100,000. That is, those taxpay- 
ers having 88 per cent of the national income and paying only 
22 per cent of the tax would benefit to the extent of 50 per 
cent of the reduction, while those haying 8 per cent of the 
national income and paying 28 per cent of the tax would re- 
ceive only 20 per cent of the reduction. These figures answer 
conclusively any argument to the effect that under the bill 
as reported by the committee the reduction afforded to the 
wealthy taxpayers is disproportionate to that granted the 
smaller taxpayers. 

It may be urged with reference to some of the less important 
provisions of the bill that they favor the wealthy taxpayer 
as compared with the small taxpayer. For example, it may 
be urged that the earned-income credit gives greater relief to 
the large taxpayer than to the taxpayer of moderate means. 


on earned incomes net in excess of $10,000. The 
taxpayer whose tax on his $10,000 of earned income is at the 


They [the higher surtaxes} have passed the point ef maximum 
productivity and are rapidly driving the wealthier taxpayers to trans- 
fer their investments into the thousands of millions of tax-free securi- 
ties which compete so disastronsly with the industrial and railroad 
securities upon the ready purchase of which the development of indus- 
try and the expansion of foreign trade intimately depend. 


The disastrous effect upon the country of the combination 
of tax-exempt securities and high surtax rates is obvious. 
In 1913, prior to the incidence of the income tax, the tax- 
exempt securities outstanding amounted to $3,822,000,000. At 
the present time tax-exempt securities outstanding amount 
to more than $12,000,000,000, This tremendous increase is 
due in large part to the stimulus given to borrowing by the 
States and municipalities by the exemption of their securi- 
ties from the Federal income tax, and the effect has been net 
only to undermine the Federal taxing system but to encourage 
wasteful and extravagant expenditures by the States and 
municipalities, 5 A 

The high surtax rates contained in the present law are di- 
verting the free flow of capital from productive enterprise and 
forcing it into tax-exempt securities, Under the maximum 
rates contained in the present law an industrial or railread 
security must yield 12 per cent to make the net yield to the 
taxpayer equal to the return from a 5 per cent tax-exempt 
Security. An industrial or railroad security must yield 12 
per cent under the highest surtax rates to compete with tax- 
exempt securities yielding 5 per cent. The result is that the 
prudent invester can not invest in productive enterprise but 
is forced to put his capital in tax-exempt securities. The in- 
dustrial growth and the business prosperity of the country 
must suffer under such a system. 

The higher surtaxes not only stop business tramsactions that 
would normally go through and discourage the development 
of new business but im addition they are impossible of collec- 
tion. The lesson taught by the decline of the incomes in ex- 
cess of $300,000 has been stated before, but may well be re- 
peated.at this time. The following table demonstrates clearly 
that the higher surtax rates have passed the peint of maxi- 
mum productivity and, through forcing taxpayers to invest in 
tax-exempt securities and adopt other legal methods of avoid- 
ing the higher rates, are failing to accomplish the very pur- 
pose for which they were 

I ask Senators to examine this chart, which I shall place 
upon the wall, and if there is anything on earth that will demon- 
strate the truth to a man who wants to know, this chart will, 
The results, as shown on the chart, will prove what I have 
stated beyond a question of doubt. I ask at this point that 
this chart be inserted as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lanp in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Chart No. 1 appears on opposite page.] 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. i observe that the chart does 
not contain so very many figures. Could not the Senator give 
us a general statement as te what it shows? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will do that now, if the Senator wants me 
to take the time to do so. I have a prepared statement, not 
in detail, however, because I felt that any Senator who wanted 
information as to every figure could look on the chart and 
find it. After I read this, if it is not clear to the Senator, I 
will call every figure to the attention of the Senate. 
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The chart will show that tetal net incomes. increased from) 
$8,298,577,620 in 1916 to $19,577,212,528 in 1921. During this 
same period net incomes of $300,000 and more decreased 
from $902,972.986 in 1916 to $153,534,305 in 1921, and the 
number of taxpayers reporting incomes in excess of $300,- 
000 decreased during this period from 1,296 to 246. During 
the same period the total income from dividends and interest 
on investments increased from $3,217,348,030 to $4,167,291,294, 
while such income reported by the $300,000 class of taxpayers 
decreased from $706,945,738 to $155,370,228. 

Where did it go? Six years ago on the floor of the Senate 
I introduced a joint resolution with a view to amending the 
Constitution so that hereafter the issnance of tax-exempt 
securities would be prohibited. I know there is no chance of 
having such an amendment adopted now, but the day will come 
when it will be done. 


What has happened in the case of incomes of $100,000 and 
more from 1916 to 1921 is equally illumimating as showing that 
the higher surtax rates are not productive of revenue, but are 
being avoided. 

Incomes over $100,000 constituted 29.5 per cent of the total 
income reported in 1916 and 5.4 per cent and 4.5 per cent in 
1920 and 1921, respectively, returns under $3,000 being elimi- 
nated in all cases so as to make the figures fairly comparable, 
If all salaries and wages be omitted, the percentages for the 
three years become 36 per cent, 9.1 per cent, and 83 per cent, 
respectively. The income from business, professions, and so forth, 
reported in classes over $100,000 fell from $862,000,000, or over 
25 per cent of the whele, in 1916, to $260,000,000, or about 54 
per cent, in 1920; and to $136,000,000 or 41 per cent of the 
whole, in 1921.. Dividends reparted in classes over $100,000 
fell from 000,000, or roughly 44 per cent of the whole, 
in 1916, to „000, or 18 per cent, in 1920, and $332,000,000, 
or 15 per cent, in 1921. Rents and royalties remained sub- 
stantially unchanged in total, but the amount reported in 
classes over $100,000 fell off 60 per cent in 1920 and 70 per 
cent in 1921, as compared with 1916. 

The ineffectiveness of the higher surtax rates as revenue 
producers is shown graphically in the charts which I have 
placed upon the wall for Senators te examine. 

The first chart is a comparison of the number of personal 
income-tax returns for the calendar years. 1916 and 1921 hy 
groups of income classes. The middle Ime on the chart indi- 
cates the 100 per cent point. On the basis of the number of 
persons in 1916 who paid taxes being 100 per cent, the num» 
ber ef persons. in 1921 whe paid taxes on incomes between 
$10,000. and $50,000 had increased 53 per cent. On incomes 
of $50,000. to §200,000, with 1916 as the 100 per cent basis, 
in 1921 there had been a decrease ef 25 per cent. On incomes 
of $1,000,000 amd over, on the basis of 1916 being 109 Ren opat 

e are 


cent increase; incomes. between $50,000 and 8300. 
100 per cent in 1916, and in 1921 they had fallen almost 
per cent; incomes between. $300,000 and $1,000,000, being 
in, 1916, in 1921 they had fallen to 19 per cent; 
mes of $1,000,000 and over, being 100 per cent in 1916, 
falien in 1921 to a little less than 8 per cent. 
yields reported in personal returns for the 
what do we find? The 


doors wide open. 


as high as the House bill provides or as 
ments offered by the minority in this body would provide, 
will never prevent the escape of the man who receives $100,000 
income or more. 
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T ask at this peint to have the charts to-which I have-re- 
ferred printed as a part af my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Utah is granted. 

[Charts Nos. 2 and 3 appear on pages 7068 and 7000.1 s 

Mr. SMOOT, If any further argument is needed to convince 
one that the higher surtexes are less produdtive of revenue 
from the large incomes than reasonable and moderate rates, it 
is obtained from a comparison of the surtaxes actu collected 
from the larger incomes for the years from 1916 to 


11916 was a year of lọw surtax rates. 


Do you want any more evidence, not hearsay, not politi- 
cal claptrap to catch the voter, but evidence shown by the 
returns of the taxpayers 2255 ‘the collections made by our 
Government? 

Mr. WALSH of rated ter Are not those reductions 
due ta wealth putting its money into tax-exempt securities? 

Mr. SMOOT. A large part of it, but there are other reasons. 
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MAN WALSH of Masenehusetta. Does not we Senator thiak 
somé¢- of this ig due to the Der at means of evading the 


income: tax! 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I say. “that ul Senator from Utah 
asked not to interrupted; and I hope the Saata from 
Massachusetts will not interrapt him. 

Mr. WALSE of Massachusetts. I beg the Senator's 8 

Mr. MOOT. Approximately che same amount of surtax was 
collected from incomes in excsss of 000 in 1916 when the 
surtax rates were at a maximum of 18 per cent as was gollected 
from the same incomes in 192) when the incomes were subject 
ta u maximum surtax of 65 per cent. In the face of tle above 
menia aa anyone argue for the continuance of high surtax 
rates on ground of taxing the wealthy? Such an argument 
must ignore the proven facts and can be made only for political 
Durposss. 5 . s 
In conelasion it is belieyed that the surtax rates contained 
in the bill as reported by the Finance Committee will stimulate 
business and encourage investments iù productive enterprises 
and at the same time will, in the long run, increase the reve- 
nues from the taxes on the larger incomes, 

The bill as reported by the committee repeals the capital 
stock tax upon corporations and increases by 14 per cent the 
income tax on corporations, The repeal of the capital stock 
tax means a loss of revenue of $85,000,000 a year and the 
increase in corporation income tax means a gain in 
reyenue of $104,000,000 a year, with the net result that cor- 
perations will pay approximately $19,000,000 a r more in 
taxes under the bill than under the persent law, The effect 
of the change upon the various classes of corporations can be 
simply and easily shown, Those corporations earning a return 
of less than. 6§ per cent upon the fair average value of their 
capital stock will pay less tax under the bill than under the 
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present law, and those corporations earning a higher return 
than 6% per cent upon the fair average value of their capital 
stock will pay more under the provisions of the bill than under 
the present law. The effect of this change is to apportion the 
tax burden more equitably among the different corporations by 
shifting it to a limited extent from those corporations earning a 
small return upon their capital, such as public utility cor- 
porations, to those earning a large return upon their capital. 
In addition, the change will relieve corporations of the burden 
of preparing two complicated tax returns upon two entirely 
different bases, and will greatly simplify the work of the 
Treasury Department in auditing returns. 

In considering the tax on corporations the restoration of 
the excess-profits tax and the imposition of an undistributed 
profits tax will undoubtedly be suggested. The excess-profits 


Cuart No. 2.—Comparison of net income reported in personal 


tax has been tried in practice and found to be arbitrary and 
inequitable in its application, as well as stifling to business 
expansion in its burden. Any suggestion for its restoration 
must ignore, and fly in the face of, the lesson learned from 
experience. $ 
The proposals heretofore advanced for an undistributed 
profits tax have contemplated the imposition of a differential 
or additional tax upon that part of the earnings of a corpora- 
tion retained by it in its business, and the argument advanced 
in support of the proposal is that it would prevent the use of 
corporate form and the retention of earnings by corporaticns 
to avoid the income tax on the stockholders. So far as the 
family corporation, the holding company, and other corporations 
designed or used to prevent the imposition of tax upon its 
stockholders are concerned, an adequate penalty is provided 


returns for calendar years 1916 and 1921, by groups of incoma 
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for in the bill. Section 220 imposes a penalty upon such cor- 
porations of 50 per cent of their entire net income, a sufficient 
penalty I am sure to discourage and prohibit the use of such 
corporation in the future for purposes of tax avoidance, 80 
far as the operating company is concerned, it may be well to 
determine whether their profits are being retained to avoid 
the surtax, For the years from 1910 to 1916, the years prior 
to the imposition of the high surtax rates, dividends, accord- 
ing to figures prepared by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, average 534 per cent of the profits available for dis- 
tribution. From 1917 to 1922 complete figures are not avail- 
able, but in the case of the 141 largest industrial corporations 
in the United States dividends averaged 65 per cent of the 
profits available for distribution. And for the year 1922, 
according to data furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury 
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and published in Senate Document No. 85, the amount of cash 
dividends, $3,031,324,385, constituted 53 per cent of the amount 
available for distribution (the amount available for distribu- 
tion being determined by subtracting from the net income 
$6,586,774,764, the amount of income taxes paid by the corpora- 
tions, $823,348,845), This seems to be a complete answer to 
any argument that an undistributed profits tax is necessary to 
stop evasion of the income tax on the stockholders. 

In discussing a-tax on undistributed profits, there are two 
additional points which should be brought out; (1) An un- 
distributed profits tax which would collect from a large stock- 
holder a tax comparable to the ona which he would pay upon 
the earnings if distributed would impose an unconscionable 
burden upon the smaller stockholder, who would be subject 
to little, if any, tax upon the earnings if distributed; (2) the 
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imposition of a tax which would place additional pressure 
upon a corporation to distribute all of its earnings and which 
would in fact penalize it H it failed to distribute all of its 
‘earnings would be inimical to the business welfare and the 
industrial prosperity of the country. Sound business finance 
requires the retention by corporations of a large part of their 
earnings in order to take care of the business expansion of 
the: country and at the same tinie protect the company against 
future losses. Sound policy dictates that pressure should be 
put upon corporations to retain a portion of their earnings 
and profits rather than to force them through unsound taxa- 
tion to distribute their entire profits. 

The tax on corporations in the bill as reported: by the com- 
mittee is equitably apportioned between the different cor- 
porations and will interfere to the least possible extent with 
the business welfare of the country. 


cuarr No. 3.—Comparison of tav yield reported in personal 


There remains for consideration only the matter of the rate 
of the estate taxes. In the present law the estate taxes range 
from 1 per cent of the amount of the estate in excess of 
$50,000 but not In excess of $100,000 to 25 per cent of the 
amount of the estate in excess of $10,000,000. In the bill as 
passed dy the House the estate-tax rates are increased to a 
maximum of 40 per cent of the amount of the estate in ex- 
cess of $10,000,060. The committee recommends the réduc- 
tion of the House rates, 

It should be borne in mind in considering the question of 
estate-tax rates that the estate of a decedent is subject not 
only to taxation by the Federal Government but is also subject 
to tax by the State of which the decedent was a resident at the 
time of his death or in which his property was located. In 
some instances the estate of the decedent is subject to Inherit- 
ance taxation not only by the Federal Government but also 
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by three or four States. The rate of taxation in some of the 
States is very high. For example, in Missouri the inheritance 
tax reaches a maximum of 30 per cent, as it does in Illinois, 
and in Arkansas and Wisconsin the maximum rate is 40 per 
cent. If, in addition to the State inheritance taxes, the Federal 
estate tax is increased to 40 per cent, the cumulative effect 
of the taxes upon the property of a decedent will be con- 
fiscatory. 

Inheritance taxes are properly sources of revenue for the 
States, and in most States they are a material element in the 
State budget. In the budget of the Federal Government they 
are comparatively a small element. If the field of inheritances 
as a source of taxation is monopolized by the Federal Govern- 
ment, it will compel the States to resort to other methods of 
taxation and increase the levy upon land. If the Federal 
estate tax is kept at a moderate rate, inheritances can con- 
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tinue to be a source of revenue for both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. A further increase, however, must result 
in the States, in order to avoid confiscation, relinquishing the 
field of Inheritance taxation. 

It should be remembered that estate taxes are a levy upon 
capital and, to the extent that they are used to defray ihe 
current operating expenses of the Government, capital is being 
destroyed to meet current needs. The effect of capital levies 
upon market conditions should not be ignored. Even at the 
present time it is often necessary to liquidate to the extent of 
50 per cent the estate of a decedent in order to pay the Federal 
and State inheritance taxés. The forced sale of the property 
included in the estate not only forces down the market value 
of such property but effects adversely the market value of all 
property. This result lessens the productivity of the tax both 
to the Federal Government and to the States. 
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The estate-tax rates contained in the existing law which 
the committee recommends be restored reach a maximum rate 
of 25 per cent. A higher rate can not be collected without 
affecting adversely the revenues of the Federal Government and 
of the States as well as the value of property. 

In connection with the estate tax the committee recommends 
an amendment to the House bill eliminating the tax on gifts. 
This tax, a graduated one, levied upon an annual basis and 
granting an exemption of $50,000 is impossible of effective ad- 
ministration. Upon its face it invites evasion. In addition 
it would constitute a further levy upon capital and is objec- 
tionable for the same reasons as an increase in the estate tax 
is objectionable, 

In conclusion I want to point out that the bill as reported 
by the committee reduces the tax burden of the country to the 
fullest extent possible in view of the revenue needs of the 
Government. In addition it is designed to interfere as little 
as possible with the business progress and industrial develop- 
ment of the country. A revenue bill which accomplishes these 
two results represents wise and constructive legislation. 

— DEMOCRATIC: POLICIES 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the time is near at hand when 
the Republican and Democratic Parties will again go before 
the people of the United States protesting their policies and 
asking support of the people. A careful examination of the 
party platforms discloses the purpose on the part of each to 
appeal to the people as a party of progress, determined to re- 
duce the high cost of living, to abate monopoly, to compliment 
the farmer, to safeguard the business man, and maintain the 
national honor. Party platforms read like the Ten Command- 
ments. They sound like the Sermon on the Mount. 

But after all is said and done the people must judge political 
parties by the forces which at any particular time are in con- 
trol of the party organization and its candidates and officials 
when elected. Not only in America; but throughout the world 
the opinions of men in regard to government may be classified 
from those who believe in the rule of the few to those who be- 
lieve in the rule of the many. The groups who think property 
rights as of first importance and other human rights of second 
importance belong to the so-called “right,” they are con- 
seryvatives, reactionaries, tories, monarchists. The groups who 
regard human life as of first importance and property rights of 
next importance belong to be so-called “left.” The groups on 
the “left” go from the extreme of conservative Democrats, pro- 
gressive Democrats, Farm-Labor Democrats, to those who may 
be classified as Socialists, and without classification are the 
Communists who believe that individuals should not own prop- 
erty at all but that all of the activities of the citizen should be 
directed by the State. - 

In the United States the great body of the people do not 
belong either to the extreme right or to the extreme left. 
People who believe in communism in the United States are 
entirely negligible. Even the Socialists have no adequate 
party organization and no expectation of exercising any 
party control. 

The great body of the American people, fully 90 per cent 
of the people, are divided between those who support either 
the Republican Party or the Democratic Party. 

Within the Democratic party there will be found a con- 
siderable number of citizens who are conservative in opinion, 
and in the Republican Party will be found a still larger num- 
ber of citizens who are liberal and progressive and who hope 
to make the Republican Party a liberal and progressive party. 
These liberal and progressive citizens have had sufficient influ- 
ence in the Republican Party to induce that party in their 
national platforms to insert such generous sentiments as 
these: 

The farmer is the backbone of the Nation, 


for the farmer. 
farmer, 


At the same time the conservative elements are sufficiently 
strong in the Republican Party to put through the following 
declaration: 


We pledge ourselves * * * 
of * * * credit and currency. 


Under this vainglorious and virtuous declaration the high 
cost of living has not been relieved but the deflation of credit 
and currency has been carried out terribly. It has been re- 
sponsible for a fearful industrial depression and under this 
unintelligent policy the farmers of the country were completely 
bankrupted in 1921, 1922, 1923 under the Republican adminis- 
tration. 


, 


Justice is demanded 
An sgoe share of prosperity is demanded for the 


courageous and intelligent deflation 


Under the demands of the progressive elements in the Re- 
publican Party the Republican platform demands that the 
Federal reserve system should be free from political infiuence 
and then the conservative Republicans use that system to 
deflate credit and currency, bankrupting hundreds of thousands 
and throwing millions of men out of employment. 

To satisfy the progressive elements the Republican platform 
declared for a plan of railroad transportation that should give 
the country a more economic and efficient service. In actual 
practice the control of the Republican Party resulted in the 
highest passenger and rate service ever known in Anierica. 

The progressive elements obtained in the Republican platform 
a declaration in favor of the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
conservative elements in that party have not hesitated to de- 
nounce the Federal Trade Commission on the floor of Congress, 
to intimidate the commission and relatively to paralyze its 
efforts which, in spite of all een has nevertheless been 
of service to the country. 

The progressive Republicans secured in the Republican plat- 
form a condemnation of the Democratic administration for 
failing impartially to enforce the antiprofiteering laws, while 
the conservative elements Iaid a tribute on the profiteers for 
unlimited campaign funds and are recognized as the closest 
and most reliable friends of the profiteering class, both in the 
matter of taxation and through the failure of Mr. Daugherty, 
the Attorney General of the United States, to prosecute num- 
berless cases presented to that department by the Federal Trade 
Gommission. 

The progressive Republicans were recognized in the Republi- 
ean platform by a pledge to the service men as follows: 


We hold in imperishable remembrance the valor and the patriotism 
of the soldiers and sailors of America who fought in the great war 
for human liberty, and we pledge ourselves to discharge to the fullest 
the obligations which a grateful Nation justly should fulfill 


And so forth. 

While the conservative elements of the Republican Party in 
actual power in the last Congress framed a bill in such a 
manner that it was known in advance a Republican President 
would veto it, and that such a veto would be sustained. 

This bill was a fraud on the veterans, intended to con- 
ciliate them while yirtually denying relief by proposing a 
bill containing unnecessary and fatally objectionable features. 
The bill deliberately put the United States Treasury in 
jeopardy by requiring payments of huge sums in face of a 
deficit of revenues and making no provision for payment. It 
was a gold brick. 

The conservative elements were strongly opposed to the sol- 
dier bonus and have carried on a huge campaign against it, and 
when it passes it will be passed because the Democrats and the 
Progressive Republicans are sufficiently numerous to compel the 
pussage of some relief, in spite of the opposition of the con- 
Seryative Republicans and conservative Democrats. 

In the National Republican of April 12, 1924, published in 
Washington City, under the apparent sanction and approval 
of the Republican National Committee, appears an article by 
John T. Adams, chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, claiming great credit for the progressive attitude of the 
Republican Party in relation to woman suffrage, while on 
the front page of the National Republican appears in heavy 
headlines an article by Albert H. Laidlaw denouncing the Pro- ` 
gressive Republican Senators, such as BrookHart, Lapp, 
Frazier, NORRIS, LA FoLTETTE, by name, and the Farmer-Labor 
Senators SurpsteEAD and MAGnNus JoHNsoN, and progressive 
Democratic Senators WHEELER and DIIL, as being a part of a 
movement: to overthrow republican government in America, 
describing them as anti-Republican and as affiliated with the 
communists, a willful libel. 

The American people are compelled to take their choice 
between the control of Government by the Republican Party or 
the Democratic Party. Any citizen who is a conservative at 
heart will find his views reflected by the actual management 
of the Republican Party. Those who are progressive and 
liberal will find their views more nearly refiected by the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


THE CONSERVATIVE VERSUS THE PROGRESSIVE 


It is not necessary to think of a conservative as a man 
unpatriotic or necessarily hostile to the poor. The conserya- 
tive is a man who believes that the welfare of society depends 
upon supporting as vigorously as possible the great industrial 
leaders and magnates who have established and who control 
the great industries of the country. The conservative thinks 
that by holding up the hands of the big men and the rich men 
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that they will be prosperous, their enterprises will be 
successful, and the prosperity of the few will descend, like the 
dews of heaven, to bless the lands beneath by their gentle 
dews, and that prosperity will trickle down from the top on 
the bottom. 

The liberal or progressive man thinks that the laborer and 
the small business producer are entitled to a fair reward for 
what they do, for what they create and produce, and that 
social and industrial justice should be assured equally to the 
rich and to the poor, and on that basis there will be greater 
stability and permanence in the prosperity of the Republic, 

This explains the difference in euch an act as the child labor 
act. The conservative says he is opposed to the child labor act 
because a child of tender years has a perfect right to work 
to help himself and his parents and make money in the factories 
and help to make the factory prosperous and successful as a 
money-making institution, The liberal and progressive says a 
child of tender years is entitled to be educated and to have 
opportunity of playing and developing in the open, that in 
that way his future productive power to the community will be 
greater than if he is stunted and shriveled by hard labor dur- 
ing his tender years. Its a matter of point of view. 

The conservative demanded deflation of credit and currency 
in order, by limiting the number ef dollars and the facility of 
getting dollars by credit, to increase the purchasing power of 
the dollar, because his stocks and bonds and revenues were 
payable in dollars and the more valuable he could make the 
dollars the greater power he would have in the business world. 
He did not reflect upon the fact that deflated credit and cur- 
rency would bankrupt the farmers and stockmen and small 
producers and small banks and small merchants. He had no 
ill will against them. He was only barca in strengthening 
himself. 

The progressive takes the other ele that it is against the 
welfare of the country to contract credit and currency and to 
reduce to bankruptcy the small people, apart from its justice, 
because when you destroy the consuming power of the multitude 
you break down at the same time the productive processes of 
the Nation who produce in vain when there are none to buy. 

It is the point of view which is important in determining the 
national policy. 

Capital and brains and labor are equally entitled to a fair 
reward for services rendered and neither one can be safely de- 
prived of its just return. Necessarily, capital and brains and 
labor are partners in industry and must be so regarded, and 
whenever capital or brains or labor is unjust to the other the 
partnership will lack efficiency and the community suffer. This 
fundamental truth is slowly being learned by the world and 
ultimately will be the established rule of human conduct, 

It is the duty of citizens to support government and not the 
duty of the government to support the citizen, but the great 
powers of the people organized in a government may be exerted 
economically and intelligently in many benevolent ways to pro- 
mote the common welfare. 

The Democratic Party, as the progressive party of the country, 
should simplify its platform and make its appeal to the people 
upon the undying principles of that party, and this pledge 
should be solemnly and most conscientiously kept by every man 
trusted by the people on this platform— 

The strictest economy of government. 

Integrity and honesty in government. 

It should pledge itself to provide the mechanism by which 
these ends shall be vigorously, persistently, and permanently 
worked out. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


It is not enough merely to favor the lower cost of living, but 
the means of accomplishing this result must be pointed out and 
a program fixed, and to enable the people to live better than 
heretofore it is necessary to have stability in credit and cur- 
rency. Therefore, the Democratic Party should pledge itself to 
so direct the powers of the Federal reserve act as to prevent 
either inflation or deflation and to establish thereby in the 
greatest degree possible stability of prices. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The powers of the Federal Trade Commission should be ex- 
panded and an independent legal department established for 
that commission with a view to ending unfair practices in in- 
dustry and commerce, with a view to preventing the abuses of 
monopoly, and above all with a view to increasing production 
and preventing organized interference with production from 
whatever source. 
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PRODUCTION 


Only by production, organized production, profitable produc- 
tion can the wants of man be supplied, and whoever interferes 
with production is interfering with the welfare and happiness 
of society itself. It is interfering with production. when a 
monopoly obtains control over great necessaries of life or of any 
commodities used by men and extorts such a high percentage 
of profits that consumption is measurably prevented. Con- 
me aa production, and employment are stimulated by fair 
prices, . 3 

The Sherman antitrust law has failed to control monopoly, 
and it will be better to permit men to combine under the 
requirement that their prices and profits shall not be excessive. 


THE TARIFF 


The Democratic Party has been greatly injured with many 
yoters by the unjust charge that it is a party of free trade 
that does not recognize in any degree the right of manufacturers 
to protection. The Democratic tariff for revenue only actually 
gives all the incidental protection needed based on the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad. As a mathe- 
matical fact, every Democratic tariff is higher than a tariff 
which measures the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad, and with the present Tariff Commission it is easy 
to ascertain the fact. No Democrat desires to promote an un- 
fair, destructive competition for our own manufacturers, and to 
permit the Democratic Party to be subjected to the hostility of 
large groups of manufacturers on the theory that the Demo- 
cratic Party is indifferent to their welfare and to their just 
rights is bad party policy and is unjust to the Democracy and 
tends to prevent the Democratic Party from having the sup- 
port of upright manufacturers. 

Imports measure exports, and exports measure imports. 
When this truth is recognized, it will be clear that Just to the 
extent which we prevent the importation of goods into the 
United States we prevent exportation and the production of 
goods for export and the employment of labor in the United 
States. The Democratic tariff schedules, drawn for revenue, 
as a matter of fact afford an incidental protection far greater 
than “the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad,” in times past praised by the Republicans as sufficient. 

The Democratic platform on the tariff should be justly 
framed in some such terms, as follows: 


We favor a tariff for revenue only, because the Constitution author- 
izes a tariff only for revenue; but we declare that the Democratic 
tariff schedules for revenue more than cover “the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad” and stimulate larger ex- 
changes of commodities and thereby expand American exports on fair 
competitive lines as well as raise the needed revenue. 

The Republican monopoly-protecting tariff schedules obstruct im- 
ports, deprive other nations of the means with which to buy our 
exports, and therefore obstruct American exports, American produc- 
tion, and the larger employment of American labor, Imports furnish 
the means to pay for exports, and any undue interference with imports 
is an interference with exports. 


The evidence that the tariff for reyenue more thik equals 
“the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad” 
may be found set forth in detail as to every schedule in the 
ConGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 15, 1909, page 3288, for ex- 
ample— 


Labor cost 


Tariff in par coot 
55 of the 

product 

Per cent Per cent 
Schedule A—Ohemicals 27. 62 7.5 
Schedule B—Earthenware, eto 49. 03 36.7 
Schedule C—Metals, freight operates as protection.. “i 32, 44 20.8 
Schedule D—W ood, "freig! t operates us protection 15,12 27.1 
Schedule K—81 65, 08 5.6 
87. 20 18.9 
Schedule I—Cotton 44.84 21.4 
Schedule K Wool, and manufactures 52. 83 20.0 


The tariff rates and freight in every instance are more than 
the entire labor cost and it is the so-called cheap labor abroad 
that makes the difference in cost. If labor abroad cost nothing, - 
American labor has nevertheless an incidental protection from 
100 to 400 per cent of even the high cost of American labor in 
the product. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The Government of the United States should bring about 
lower freight and passenger rates by establishing a mechanism 
that will result in the elimination of waste and extravagance in 
railway, management and financing, Even combinations and 
pools are permissibte, in my opinion, if the economies made are 
extended to the public in lower freight rates, 

THE INTPRSTATH COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, who pass on the ques- 
tion of railway rates, should be men who are progressive and 
who think in terms of the welfare of the whole people and not 
too much as the advocates of the railways against the people. 
If the railway owners or managers are permitted by discreet 
campaigns to nominate the majority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the publie need expect no adequate relief, 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN 


An official bulletin with fixed: space for authorized spokesmen 
of the several politieal parties and of the administration should 
be printed, edited, and sold to the publie at cost and carriage, 
so that every citizen who desires to be informed with regard to 
the Government’s services could be kept advised. At present 
the public press, too largely influenced by their owners and by 
their advertising columns, by commercial and private interests, 
can be used to suppress, distort, and mislead the public 
judgment, 

The public press, which is the greatest of all agencies of pub- 
licity, a great power for good and at times a great power for 
harm, should be required to be fair and just with public sery- 
ants and with public policies without interfering in any way 
with the complete freedom of the press. The press is entitled 
to be free. It is vital to America that the press shall remain 
free. It is also vital to America that the people shall remain 
free from false propaganda and from a suppression or perver- 
Sion ef the truth. The American people have great reason to 
be proud of the American press and its magnificent accom- 
Plishments. Its future is greater than its past. 


TAXES 


As a part of.a program of prosperity the taxes should be 
lowered to the lowest degree which the strictest economy of 
government permits, which would flow into new enterprises 
or expand existing enterprises if not required to meet the 
Budget. If we withdraw these profits for the purpose of 
pitying the gigantic war debts immediately, we interefere with 
our own prosperity, first, by cutting down available capita} 
for a larger employment of men, and, second, we chill and 
measurably paralyze the enthusiasm of anibitious men to make 
money out of their enterprises. The place for heavy taxes 
is through the progressive inheritanee tax on unduly swollen 
fortunes, a policy which does not discourage the living and 
which gives no pain to the dead. 


WAR DEBTS 


: We have amortized for the British taxpayers over four billions 
of war debts on a 60-year basis. We should pursue the same 
policy with the American taxpayer and amortize our World 
War debts over a like period of time, and in that way make it 
unnecessary to impose such gigantic taxes on the present 
generation, 


PLATFORM 


The Democrats should resolutely avoid putting in their plat- 
form a multitude of small matters which are not of national 
importance, but leave such questions to be worked out by the 
representatives of the people elected on broad, Democratic 
principles. By inserting a large number of side issues in a 
national platform a great weakness ensues because a thing 
desired by a few strenuous advocates at a convention, to whom 
n resolution committee may yield, may excite the opposition of 
ten times as many voters who do not approve the specialty 
desired by some particular, small, energetic group. 

The Democratic Party is a party of fundamental principles 
seeking social und industrial justice and prosperity for all, for 
the rich and for the poor, for the learned and for the unlearned, 
for men of all races and all creeds, who are entitied to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

All progressive men, whether of Democratic affiliations or 
not, beleve in this doctrine, but the Democratic Party alone 
has.a sufficient number of leaders committed to the doctrine 
to give the assurance to the public that can be safely relied 
upon. For progressive policies the country is compelled to look 
to the Democratic Party, and that party should open wide its 
arms in welcome to all progressive men and cooperate with 
progressive men, whatever they may call themselves. 
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TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

92755 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
ro > 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams ess McKellar Smith. 
Brookhart Fletcher McKinley Smoot 
Bruce oding MeNary Spencer 
en; Nee Stanfield 

Cameron. Harrison No: Stanley 
Capper Heflin Oddie Sterling 
Caraway Howell Overman Trammell 
Co d Johnson, Minn. Wadsworth 
Cummins. Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Walsh, Mass, 
Curtis Jones, Wash. ston Walsh, Mont. 

Kendrick Ransdel Warren 
Dial Sheppa Watson 
Edge La Shipstead Willis 
Ferris Lodge ons 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to announce that. the junior Senator 


from Georgia [Mr. George] is absent on business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, I desire to make 
a few remarks in reference to the speech of the able Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] in discussing the revenue bill. I use 
the term able“ advisedly. The distinguished Senator from 
Utah has been able to swallow the Mellon plan, bait, hook, and 
sinker. No deviation has been made from the Mellon plan, 
about which we haye heard so much for more than half a year. 
The very same arguments, which are now presented to the Sen- 
ate by the majority of the Finance Committee, through its able 
chairman, the Senator from Utah, have been presented to the 
country almost every week by the publications of a great share 
of the metropolitan press, I am sure the country is quite fa- 
miliar with the contents of this bill, because I can assure the 
country that this bill contains only the recommendations which 
were made by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I call attention further to the fact that the only point whieh 
really brought out the fire and the enthusiasm of the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah is the same point which has been 
dwelt upon with such vigor and such insistence by the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury. The Senator from Utah did not in any 
wise attempt to put his real force and power into the delivery 
of his prepared speech until he reached the point where he 
insisted that the high surtaxes should be cut in half. Likewise 
the head of the Treasury, in every interview, in every prepared 
statement, fn his testimony as a witness before the Finance 
Committee, has dwelt upon that point as the one panacea for 
all the ills whieh afflict this country. 

That is the program. Perhaps it will avail nothing for me 
to suggest that this program which is now presented to the 
Senate has been repudiated by the House of Representatives, 
by all of the Republicans of the House of Representatives, with 
the exception of probably 40 or 50. Yet it is presented to the 
Senate in this very elaborately prepared statement of the Sena- 
tor from Utah, and he waxes strong and eloguent when he 
undertakes to discuss the reduction of the high surtaxes from 
50 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. President, the underlying view of the leaders of the 
Republican majority in the Senate and the underlying view of 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, haye been precisely the same from the time this 
administration eame into power in 1021. Soon after the Con- 
gress met in 1921 the Finance Committee of the Senate, eon- 
trolled by the same majority which yet controls this body, 
undertook a revision of the revenue law. At that time the 
high surtaxes amounted to 65 per eent. We were just emerging 
from the Great War. At that fime the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury recommended that the high surtaxes be reduced by more 
than 50 per cent. 

Finally the House of Representatives, complying with that 
wish of the Secretary, reduced the surtaxes to 32 per cent, or 
a little more than one-half. The bill came over to the Senate, 
and the Finance Committee, through its majority, reperted to 
the Senate a reduction of those surtaxes from 65 te 32 per cent. 

It is true the bill then came into the Senate, and on the 
floor of the Senate the recommendations of the Treasury De- 
partment were repudiated, and the House of Representatives 
subsequently receded from its action and adopted the view of 
the Senate and the maximum surtaxes were placed at 50 per 
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cent. Now we have the same story again. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is demanding, and a majority of the Finance 
‘committee is demanding, that these high maximum surtaxes be 
reduced again by 50 per cent. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but at that time there was an 
excess-profits tax upon corporations which, in the year of very 
great business depression in this country, netted to the Fed- 
eral Treasury about $335,000,000. The normal or flat tax 
levied upon those corporations amounted to but little more 
in that time of depression. So, upon the recommendation of 
this same Secretary of the Treasury, the taxes upon corpora- 
tions were reduced about 50 per cent, 

Wherever we turn, we find the Treasury Department ap- 
pealing for a reduction, on those best able to pay the taxes, of 
50 per cent. It reminds me very much of what often occurs 
over in New York and other places where the large corpora- 
tions transact their business. They accumulate their surplus 
in the corporation, and finally they cut a melon. They divide 
their undistributed profits in stock dividends, and it is called 
the “cutting of a melon;” but I seldom have heard of a case 
where they have cut a melon and distributed it in 50 per cent 
shares. But this Mellon seems to consider nothing but 50 per 
cent when the corporations are to be dealt with, and when 
the individuals of the country earning the highest rate of profit 
are to be considered, 

I will refer, I believe, to the argument of the Senator which 
he dwelt upon toward the latter part of his speech. He ad- 
vances the well-known argument that these maximum surtaxes 
are unproductive, and that that is why the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the majority of the Finance Committee desire to have 
these maximum surtaxes reduced to this very great extent. The 
Senator pointed out that the taxes paid by those having had 
the largest income were being reduced in very material 
amounts, There is no question about that, but there is a 
question as to why that is the case. 

The distinguished Senator from Utah suggested that all 
the great incomes are going into tax-exempt securities. I have 
heard that time and again from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It has been published all over this country that that 
is true. It is stated by the Secretary of the Treasury, it is 
stated by the Senator from Utah, and then, after his mere 
statement, he yery solemnly wants to know if we desire any 
more evidence. I ask those who listened to the speech of the 
Senator whether he presented any evidence except his own 
statement of the facts that these large incomes were being 
invested in tax-exempt securities. Likewise, when the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was a witness before the Finance Com- 
mittee, he contented himself with a bare statement of facts. 

I have examined this question somewhat, and while I dis- 
like to make any statement which may seem to be in contradic- 
tion of such high authority as the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the distinguished Senator from Utah, yet I can not be- 
lieve that any offense will be taken when I undertake to use the 
records of the Treasury Department to demonstrate that the 
inferences drawn, both by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Senator from Utah, are unfounded. 

Mr. President, we have no direct evidence except that which 
I shall present. There are no statistics from the Treasury 
Department upon this subject, which have been made public 
at least, except the statistics in connection with the returns of 
the decedent estates for taxation. In 1922 there were some- 
thing over 12,000 returns of decedent estates. There was dis- 
closed in those returns the various kinds of property in which 
the estates were invested. If there were tax-exempt securities, 
it was so stated; if the money was invested in stocks, it was 
so stated; and so with respect to the entire number of estates, 
varying in amounts from very modest sums to more than 
$10,000,000. Upon an examination of those returns we find 
the very significant fact that taking all of those estates into 
consideration and into calculation they did not own enough tax- 
exempt securities to pay the cost of funeral expenses and the 
cost of administration of the estates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gross returns, as I understand, show 
that the estates returned were worth about $2,600,000,000? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The total estates for that year 
were a little less than $3,000,000,000. I think I might just 
as well give the figures. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was it not $2,600,000,000 in round numbers? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was $2,800,000,000 in round 
numbers, as I recall. I find that I have not the exact figures 
here, but in round numbers that is what it was. Between 
$2,500,000,000 and $3,000,000,000 was the gross amount of the 


estates, and the total amount of tax-exempt securities held by 
those estates was not sufficient to pay the cost of administra- 
tion and the funeral expenses of the decedents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that appear in the report? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That appears in the statistics 
of income of the Internal Revenue Bureau for the year 1921. 
I made some excerpts and some calculations from the returns 
of estates of $1,000,000 and more. That table I caused to be 
published a few days ago, and it appears on page 7 of the 
minority report upon the pending bill. The table was pre- 
pared showing the amount of tax-exempt securities held by 
the various estates which amounted to $1,000,000 and more. 
I took them all. There were 111 estates making returns of 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, There were 45 making returns 
of from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. There were 10 estates mak- 
ing returns of $10,000,000 and over. Altogether there were 
251 estates. 

The average amount of tax-exempt securities held by all 
those estates in proportion to the gross estate was only 6.8 
per cent. Now, those are the latest figures that have been 
furnished in any official way, and I should like to inquire 
how anyone with that evidence before him can say that the 
people of great means are taking all their estate out of pro- 
ductive enterprises and investing them in tax-exempt securi- 
ties? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want an answer to that 
question, or shall I answer it at some other time? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I do not care to be diverted 
from what I have to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked the question, and I did 
not want him to think that there is no answer to it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure the Senator from 
Utah will find some answer. I never knew any question to 
arise in the Senate Chamber yet but what he had an answer 
which was perfectly satisfactory to himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and I never made an answer that 
was satisfactory to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But, Mr. President, these are 
the official statistics furnished to us by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, showing that out of 251 estate reports which were filed 
in the Treasury Department in 1922, only 6.8 per cent were 
invested in tax-exempt securities. The other 93.2 per cent was 
invested in other properties, in other kinds of investments, in 
business ventures of all kinds, and the greater part was in- 
vested in stocks and bonds of corporations doing a general 
business in the country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Utah went further and, by 
referring to the chart which he put upon the wall, showed the 
amount of revenue from the estates of $300,000 and above in 
1916 as compared with 1921. He evidently feels that that is 
some evidence to support his contentions. It has no probative 
force as to why the reduction occurred. That it did occur there 
is no question, but simply because the Senator from Utah has 
heard and because he knows that there are tax-exempt secur- 
ities, he assumes that the estates have gone into those and 
that that is the only cause for the reduction of receipts of reye- 
nue from those having the higher incomes. 

Of course, there is some inducement for investment in tax- 
exempt-securities. There is no question about that. Likewise 
there is no question that some money is being invested in tax- 
exempt securities. But when the Senator from Utah says that 
it nll goes there, or that that is the chief cause for a reduction 
in the revenues derived from the high incomes, in my humble 
judgment I place my belief against his belief, and shall under- 
take to show that thére are other inducements besides that. 

As I said awhile ago, in the revenue bill of 1921 there was 
only one tax imposed upon corporations. That was a flat tax 
of 124 per cent. The excess-profits taxes were repealed. The 
rate of surtax upon individual incomes was graduated upward 
until an individual with an income of about $32,000 per year 
under existing law would pay an average tax of 121 per cent, 
or equal to that of the corporation. Any individual having a 
net income in excess of $32,000 a year could, by the organiza- 
tion of a corporation and putting his private assets into, the 
corporation, save to himself through the corporate entity 
revenue which would otherwise go into the Treasury of the 
United States. So when we reach the maximum surtaxes of 
80, 40, and 50 per cent there is a strong inducement to cause 
the people paying those high surtaxes to organize corporations 
and pay only an average tax of 123 per cent. 

If I assert that that is the means which has been used for 
the purpose of decreasing the amount of revenue derived from 
the high surtaxes, I ask you if you are not as willing to be- 
lieve that statement coming from me as you are to believe the 
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statement. coming from the Senator from Utah that all the high 
surtaxes are being lost because of investment in tax-exempt 
securities? l 

The inducement is, there, and it is a lawful inducement. 
There is no law against it, Why sheuld not the people with 
these maximum surtaxes organize a corporation, transfer their 
whole individual assets to it, and withdraw as dividends enly 
money enough to pay their family living expenses? 

That they are doing this is, I think, evidenced by some other 
facts which have just recently come from the Treasury De- 
partment. In January of this year I called upon the Treasury 
Department, a resolution which was adopted by the 
Senate, for some information as to the amount of the undis- 
tributed dividends of corporations, and the return which eame 
in furnishes very substantial food for earnest consideration by 
every taxpayer of the country. I asked the Treasury Depart- 
ment to give to the Senate not only the amount of those undis- 
tributed dividends, but the percentage retained by the eorpora- 
tiens, respectively, and those which declared no dividends at all. 
I find this remarkable situation: For the taxable year 1922, 
returns for which were filed last year, the latest returns on the 
subject at that time, I find that the total number of corporations 
making complete returns of any net income subject to taxation 
was only 78,923; there were 29.688 making partial returns for 
the year, simply stating the amount of the income and the 
proportion of it retained ; making, all told, 108,611 corporations 
making a return of net income. Those were ali there were that 
paid any tax n net income, Out of that number we find that 
there were 30,048 which distributed no dividends whatever, 
They had a net income of almost a billion dollars—$896,254,485— 
but they had declared no dividends whatever, and that in spite 
of the fact that they had previously accumulated. an undivided 

surplus of nearly $4,000,000,000—$3,954,000,000. Of the other 
corporations, those dividing, less than 10 per cent were in 
number 1,867, with a net taxable income. of $247,000,000. They 
paid out in cash dividends only a little more than $14,000,000. 

So, Mr. President, the same situation appears throughout, 
Some of them did pay out dividends ; some ef them paid more 
than 90 per cent of their net earnings in dividends. Some of 
the old corporations which, were just emerging from the period 
of depression of 1920 and. 1921, in order to keep up their regu- 
lar dividends, paid out more than 90 per cent; but the other 
eorporations—thirty-odd, thousand of, them—which paid out 
‘either no cash dividends or but an infinitesimal amount are the 
concerns Which have been organized and are conducted for the 
purpose of hiding the Income of individuals and enabling them 
to ayoid the payment of their just taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I say “hiding,” but I do not mean that in an offen- 
sive sense, becituse it. is lawful for them ta do that; they have 

* simply been complying with the law of the lang, availing them- 
selyés of it; but, not hithatinding. the operation has. the effect 


of reduemg W teenie ar tee individuals, formerly haying || 


high incomes, to the n. stated by the Senator from Utah. 
We know that this thing fs being done; we know that the légal 
inducement exists. Have we not a right to assume, therefore, 
that that is where the high incomes are going and not into tax- 
exempt securities, as insisted by the Senator from Utah? , 

Moreover, Mr. President, neither the Finance Committee in 
its report to the Senate, nor the chairman of the committee, 
who has just spoken this afternoon, has made any suggestion 
that this situation be changed. 10301 j 
W PIRORI: Did not the majority report against any 

ange ; i : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from North Carp- 
Tina is right. I put the motion to the majority of the Finance 
Committee myself that there be put upon these corporations. in 
some fashion a graduated tax, and the majority of the com- 
mittee, headed by the Senator from Utah and assisted by every 
other Republican member of the committee then present, voted 
against my motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Mexico a question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico., I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did the Secretary of the Treasury make any 
suggestions to subject to taxation the $4,000,000,000 which the 
Senator has stated has in this way escaped the surtaxes, the 
taxes which he wishes to cut in two? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, not the slightest 
intimation has come from the Secretary of the Treasury or from 
any other responsible Republican Source that the present law as 
affecting these corporations should be changed. 

The present tax upon corporations is not only an inducement 
for the organization of corporations in order to avoid the high 
surtaxes but it is one of the most unfair taxes that can possibly 
be imagined. ‘There is under present law a capital-stock tax, 
which was discussed somewhat by the Senator from Utah and 


which has now been eliminated, and the committee have in- 
creased the one flat tax upon corporations from 12} per cent to 
14 per cent. 

The enormity of the situation is made apparent when we 
eonsider the equity of the steckholders of the various corpora- 
tions. Under the bill as recommended by the Senator from 
Utah an individual in order to pay an average tax of 14 per 
cent must have an inceme, as I recall, of about $57,000 a year. 
By referring to the figures I find that my recollection was about 
right, for on an income of $60,000 the total taxes would amount 
to an average of 1494 per cent. As applied to the vast number 
of corporations in this country that means this: For instance, 
in the case of the railroads of the eountry whose rates of 
fare and income. are regulated by law, and the number of whose 
shareholders is enormous; each one of those individual stock- 
holders, whether his income be $5,000. or $10,000, through this 
tax upon corporations is paying the same rate of tax as the 
individual with an income of $57,000. These corporations be- 
long to their shareholders, and any unjust tax upon the corpo- 
rations ia an unjust tax upon the sharehoiders. The railroads 
of the country in the main are owned by people of small in- 
comes. There are thousands and thousands of widows and 
orphans whose sole source of living is derived from the divi- 
dends upon the stock of such corporations, and every one of 
them under this bill as reported to the Senate by the Finance 
Committee will be paying a tax to the Government at the sume 
rate as an individual with an income of $57,000 a year. 

I should like to know whether this multitude of small tax- 
payers throughout the country. are going te be satisfied. with 
this bill; I should like to knew whether they are going, to feel 
that that kind of a tax is a burden upon them; and I should 
like. to know, whether the people generally in this country are 
going to feel that that great relief from taxation which has 
been promised them is going to be brought about through this 
kind of a tax, 

Mr, President, there are many other corporations which are 


‘earning large incomes, The theory of a graduated tax upon 


individual incomes has been accepted by everybody; there is 
no suggestion from any source that there should be a flat tax 
upon individual incomes. It is based upon that great prin- 
ciple of taxation that the one who is best able to pay should 
pay more, at a higher rate, than the one who is less able to 
pay; but when ft comes to the corporations—in order, as I 
firmly belfeve, to shield the people of great wealth and of 
great incomes from paying their just taxation to the Goyern- 
ment—Republican leaders bring in a bill which will, enable 
them to reduce their taxes and which raises the tax upon the 
small shareholders, of less ability to pay 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, wil 
interruption? ö 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Carrying out the Senator's argument with. 


the Senator pardon an 


1 


| reference fo tax paid by those who own stock in the railroads, 


if.a great corporation earning, we will say, two or three mil- 
lion dollars does not distribute that or distributes only a: 
small percentage of it, so as not te come within the surtax, 


| then that corporation would pay a tax of only 12} per cent. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true under the present 
law. i 321 
Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; under the present law that corpora- 
tion would only pay the same rate of tax that an individual 


‘earning $57,000. would pay. In other words, with an income of 
| three or four millions of dellars or three or four hundred mil- 


lions of dollars undistributed they would pay the same rate of 
tax that an individual earning $57,000 would pay., Is not that 
true? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite accurate. 
There are many phases of these questions that I should like 
to dwell upon, but I intend only briefly this evening to refer 
to them; but they, will be discussed at much greater length 
before this bill is passed. 

I may call attention to another iniquity growing out ef the 
situation, 

Take a corporation where a few people own the control, 
although perhaps half or more of the stock may be distributed 
generally throughout the country, and those few who control 
do not want to distribute dividends so as to increase their 
individual surtaxes. They will see to it that the corporation 
declares no dividends, thus using the cerporation for their 
own benefit, and depriving the widows and orphans and those 
with small incomes. of receiving any revenue from such corpo- 


rations. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 


Mexico further yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I have not the figures before me, but I 
have seen the statement somewhere that in 1023, I think, our 
corporations earned the largest income in the history of the 
country, estimated, I think, at about $8,000,000,000, Those 
earnings were made under the present law. Does not the 
faet that these enormous earnings were made last year by 
corporations under the present law rather strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Senator, taken a little while ago, that corporations 
are now being availed of as the chief and most effective 
method of avoiding the surtaxes? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I make this 
comparison; The calendar year 1921, the year with which the 
Senator from Utah was making eomparison with 1916, was a 
period of depression in this country, and the total net Income 
of corporations 58550 to the Federal Treasury was some- 
thing over $4,000,000, only. The net income for the calen- 
dar year 1922, according to these figures, which are reported 
to me by the Treasury Department, amounted to $6,578,000,- 
000; and only a few days ago the actuary of the Treasury 
Department told me that for the last year, 1928, these incomes 
would amount to more than $8,500,000,000, if not as much as 
$9,000,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is not that the strongest evidence that 
could be produced that the Senator’s contention is correct 
that the corporation method Is being resorted to for the pur- 
pose of escaping surtax, and that the leakage that is being 
spoken of here is not on aecount of investment in tdx-exenipt 
securities but is on account of resorting to the orgunization 
of corporations for the purpose of escaping surtaxes? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The conclusion which the Sèn- 
ator has just reached is inevitable, and is fortified by | the 
further fact that the dividends upon these stocks have not in- 
creased in anything like the proportion that their increased 
earnings would justify. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me make this further 
statement: The Secretary says that a surtax of 40 per cent 
will destroy business in this country, will withdraw money 
from productive investment, and be gives that as the reason 
why the rates should be reduced. Here we have the fact 
that with a surtax rate 10 per cent higher than is now pro 
posed the corporations of this country in the last year in- 
creased their incomes over 1921 nearly $4,000,000,000. The 
prosperity of corporations was not affected by that high rate; 
but the amount of earnings of the corporations indicate not 
only prosperity, but it indicates what the Senator says—that 
people have been investing their money in corporations unduly, 
and in rapidly inereased ratio, and that there must be some 
reason for this situation; and the reason can not be more 
accurately assigned, in my opinion, than the Senator has as- 
signed it this afternoon when he says that it is the result of 
a wholesale effort to escape taxation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, not only that, 
but if we look at the activity in business generally, except the 
farming business, we see upon every hand evidence of unusual 
activity. The country during the last two or three years has 
invested in new buildings, dwellings, business houses, and fac- 
tories twice as much as ever in any previous period of equal 
length in the history of this country. Not only that, but we 
have been loaning money even to foreign countries by the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, showing that there are cer- 
tainly adeguate funds to finance not only the enterprises in 
this country but those abroad, for we now have investments 
abroad of over 519,000,000, 000. r 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK, I wonder if the Senator, in connection 
with his argument that corporations are organized for the pur- 
pose. of avoiding taxes, has any figures to show that an Increased 
number of such corporations are being organized? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am sorry to 
say that there is no definite answer to the inquiry of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming except the fact that we know that the num- 
ber of corporations is vastly ineredsing all the time; but we 
have no statisties of these corporations, the purposes for which 
they are organized, and so forth. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It would be difficult, no doubt, to assume 
that they were organized for any particular purpose; but it 
oecurred to me that an increase over the normal number of 
such ien organized would tell the story to a large 
exten 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that would 
hardly be an index to the situation, because for the last year 
for which we haye statistics there were only 2,532 individuals 


in this country who had incomes above $100,000, so 2,000 cor- 
porations more or less would make very little difference in the 
number of corporations. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In considering the earnings or profits of the 
corporations and amplifying the statement made by the Senator 
from North Carolina {Mr. Sm«mons},, it is worthy of note 
that the amounts allowed for obsolescence, for depletion, for 
depreciation, and cognate matters, are exceedingly large. I 
shall be glad to put into the Record. to-morrow a table show- 
ing the vast deductions which have been allowed corporations 
by reason of the facts just, mentioned, as a result of which 
they have escaped paying legitimate taxation to the extent of 
millions—indeed, tens of millions, if not hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I haye not any moral doubt 
but that the statement just made by the junior Senator from 
Utah is correct; but Eam undertaking in this brief review to 
deal only with the questions whieh were dwelt upon by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I hope not to detain 
the Senate more than a few minutes longer, but there is one 
question Which I can not leave. without, some comment. 

The senior Senator from Utah gave to us the statistics re- 
garding taxation generally in this country. He told us how 
little money the people of small means were paying into the 
Treasury. of the United States. He argued as strongly as he 
could that these small taxpayers should pay more, and that 
these wealthy taxpayers, therefore, should pay less. 

It was somewhat unfortunate for his argument that he made 
a statement as. to the total taxes paid in the States, counties, 
and local subdivisions, as well as the Federal Government. 
His. general round of figures was just about right. For the 
year mentioned by him the total amount of revenue derived | 
by the Federal Government from all taxes was something 
over $3,000,000,000, while the State, county, and local taxes 
were about four and a half billions of dollars. He undertook 
to some extent to analyze that, and then he drew the deduction 
that the small taxpayers were not paying a sufficlent share 
to the Federal Government. 

I must remind you that of all the taxes paid to the States, 
counties, and municipalities 78.8 per cent of them are derived 
from. what is known as the general property tax. I further 
remind you that the general property tax, which has extsted 
in this country since its foundation, is absolutely and actually 
breaking down, and is not bringing revenue from the sources 
intended by those who first inaugurated that system in this 
country. L ask each one of you to recall how much of that 
78.8 per cent of general property tax is a tax on personal 
property, and how much is levied upon the fndividual and 
invisible wealth of the country. 

I need only refer to the experience in the State of New 
York, where there is a general property tax. In 1866 over 
25 per cent of the revenue derfyed from the general property ` 
tax came from personal property. It has been gradually de- 
creasing, until in. the last year it had dwindled to 1.6 per 
cent, 

It is common knowledge that the invisible wealth of the coun- 
try is not paying revenue to the States and municipalities under 
the general property tax. Moreover, we know that in the pay- 
ment of the general property tax the people who have the small- 
est amount of real property are paying a greater ratio of tax 
than the individuals with larger amounts of real property. 
That is a matter of common knowledge. I venture to assert 
that the million-dollar home in this city fs not taxed at any- 
thing like the rate, based on actual-value valuation, charged om 
the humble home which costs only five or ten thousand dollars, 
That is a matter of common knowledge. 

Moreover, there are other taxes of the States and counties, 
There are the license taxes, and those and the other taxes are 
all distributed in the prices of the goods. So it may be said, re- 
ferring te State, county, and municipal taxes, which amount to 
more than the Federal taxes, Invisible wealth, the wealth of 
those who have the greatest ability to pay, is practically escap- 
ing anything approaching its just share of the burdens of taxa- 
tion in the States and subdivisions of the States. 

Moreover, when we come to analyze this Federal tax, this 
$3,000,000,000 and more of the Federal Government tax, the 
whole amount derived from income taxes and corporation taxes 
is only about one-half. Of the other half, more than half a 
billion of it comes from the tariff tax. No aecount has been 
taken by the Senator from Utah of the burden of that tariff tax. 
It fs generally conceded by all statisticians who have studied 
the subject that through the means of that tariff wall domestic 


Industry has increased its prices to sweh an extent as to put 


upon the consumers of this country an additional burden of 
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three and a half billion dollars. That is a consumption tax, 

borne by those who must pay in order to shelter themselves 

1255 clothe their bodies and satisfy the absolute necessities of 
fe. 

So, with all the other taxes imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, except the income tax and the tax on corporations, in 
the last analysis, almost without exception, they are taxes 
which are ultimately borne by the consumers of the country, 
taxes upon the necessities of the citizenship of the country, 
and only the income taxes and the net-profits taxes are borne 
by those who have known ability to pay. 

Not only that, but the common people bear even a share of 
the taxes on corporations. The farmers of this country do not 
realize how their freights are raised by reason of the taxes 
upon the railroads of the country. Under the Esch-Cummins 
law the Interstate Commerce Commission is directed to impose 
rates which shall produce a fixed amount of income to the share- 
holders, That makes the net-profits tax upon railroads a fixed 
charge, a charge which enters into the cost of the service the 
same as any overhead or fixed charge or taxation paid to the 
States or any other subdivision of the country, and the freight 
rates must be advanced in order to enable the railroad com- 
pany to pay to its stockholders the amount of dividends re- 
quired by the present railroad law. 

The result is that those railroads are paying taxes at a rate 
of 124 per cent upon every dollar of net income which they 
received under the present law, and if this bill is passed those 
same railroads will be paying 14 cents out of every dollar as 
taxes to the Federal Government, more than one-eighth of all 
the net income of the railroads of the country. Who is paying 
that? The farmers; the people who must use the railroads; 
aud not a suggestion is made from that great official over in 
the Treasury Department, not a hint comes from the majority 
of the Finance Committee, which evidently is able and willing 
to swallow the Mellon plan—bait, hook, and sinker all at the 
same time. x 

vet, Mr. President, under these circumstances the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Committee says that the 
people of small incomes are not paying enough. He is plead- 
ing for those with incomes above $100,000. There are only 
2,532 of them, but they are rich beyond the dreams of any 
honest son of toil who ever looked forward with an ambitious 
eye to the accumulation of wealth in the future, and he comes 
here and pleads for them who have profited out of this other 
great class of small taxpayers. 

As I said in the beginning, the things contended for in this 
bill are typical of the contentions of the principal leaders of 
the great Republican Party. They come to us upon the sug- 
gestion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and then the Pres- 
ident of the United States puts upon it specifically his stamp 
of approval, The House of Representatives, the Members of 
which must go before their constituencies this fall, repudiates it, 
There were only a few even of the Republicans who were 
willing to accept it as a basis of Federal taxation. But when 
it comes over to this Chamber, where only one-third of the 
Members go before their constituents next fall, we find the 
Senator from Utah, this great Gibraltar, standing in full 
height and full strength, advocating just exactly what the 
reactionary lenders of the Republican Party want. 

I wonder if the people of this country can be given to under- 
stand between now and November just what this iniquity does 
mean, just what these Republican leaders stand for, backed 
up by the present President of the United States. I ask the 
Senate to consider and think well of these things before this 
bill is ever enacted into law. But I predict that it will not 
be enacted. I can not conceive that there is a majority in 
this body so hardened in soul, so inconsiderate of those less 
able to support the burdens of the Government, that they will 
vote to enact it into law. 

Mr. President, I have studied this bill. In 1917, when we 
entered the Great War, we spent the summer days preparing a 
revenue bill to pay the expenses of that great emergency. An 
income tax law, imposing an income tax both on corporations 
and indviduals, was comparatively unknown. We did the best 
we could. We did manage to raise the money to carry on the 
Great War. From the beginning of that war to the end the 
patriotic people of this country put into that struggle about 
$40,000,000,000, 

August 81, 1919, the total indebtedness of this country was 
only something more than $26,000,000,000.. We have been pay- 
ing it off until now the indebtedness is only a little more than 
$21,000,000,000. In the last five years we have reduced the 
indebtedness, in round numbers, $5,000,000,000, two and a half 
billion of it under the previous administration and two and a 
half billion under the present Republican administration. We 


have been calling upon the people of this country to do too 
much, in my opinion. 

The time has come when we ought to reduce taxation. In 
this period of reconstruction following the war the burdens of 
government should be made as light as possible upon all the 
taxpayers of the country. The Senator from Utah undertakes 
to say that we have not been reducing this debt too fast. If 
he believes that, why does he propose a reduction now? Of 
course he does not believe it. But I say that we are putting 
too much of a burden upon the people of this country for the 
purpose of reducing taxation. 

The last calendar year the indebtedness of this country was 
reduced by more than $1,078,000,000, according to the figures 
which I received from the Treasury a few days ago. In the 
fiscal year 1922 the indebtedness of this country was reduced 
by more than $1,025,000,000: Why was not this question of tax 
reduction entered upon sooner? 

I submit that during these adverse days of reconstruction 
we have been putting too heavy a burden upon the taxpayers, 
I submit that instead of reducing taxation by $300,000,000, 
we ought to reduce it by twice that amount. We can do that 
and still pay off not less than $300,000,000 a year of the per- 
manent debt. 

Mr. President, as I said, these questions are of supreme im- 
portance. During the consideration of the bill they will be 
discussed at much greater length. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not a fact that the surplus for the 
fiscal year before the last was as great as in the last fiscal 


year? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The actual figures are known, 
but when we use the word “surplus” it ean only be definitely 
understood in connection with the retirement of the debt of 
the country, because all of the cash received by the Treasury 
Department is put into the general fund except that which is 
required specifically for a sinking fund, and wheneyer there 
happens to be more money in the Treasury than is required to 
pay current expenses it is automatically applied to the reduc- 
tion of what is called the floating debt through the failure to 
issue as many certificates of indehtedness as were previously 
outstanding. According to the broad statement, without ref- 
erence to the amount of reduction in debt, the Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates the surplus at about $325,000,000 for last 
year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was at the end of the year 1922? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. At the end of the fiscal year 
1922, my recollection is, it was about $309,000,000, and for the 
fiscal year 1923 about $329,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Seeretary of the Treasury did not 
make any recominendation, when he had a surplus at the end 
of 1922; that we reduce the taxes, I believe. I do not remember 
hearing of any such suggestion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure the Senator is right 
about that. There was no message which came to Congress 
regarding it. There were no statements in the press of the 
country of which I have any information. I think that late 
last summer was the first time there was any intimation given 
out from the administration that the time had come when taxes 
should be reduced. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Although the surplus in January, 1924, was 
very little if any greater than it was in 1923. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is correct, as T 
recollect the figures. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Secretary in 1923 saw fit to use the 
surplus to pay off the debt. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is quite right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But this year he did not see fit to do that, 
but suggested a reduction of taxation. Does the Senator know 
of any reason why the Secretary of the Treasury should have 
delayed the suggestion? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I seldom indulge in any political 
prognostications in this body. I have done that to a greater 
extent this afternoon than at any previous time since I have 
been in the Senate. But it must be apparent to the most 
easual observer that there was a very definite determination 
and purpose in suggesting this thing in the summer of 1923. 
That arises from more than one consideration, The greatest 
propaganda ever known in the history of the country was put 
behind the suggestion when it first came from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, not only that there should be a tax reduction, 
but the propaganda prophesied and promised that there should 
be a reduction which would benefit every man, woman, and 
child in the land. 
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If there ever was a direct appeal official action 
for votes, it began last summer at the instance of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


say a word, however, regarding 

which was estimated by the Treasury Department. I have 
lost all faith in the Treasury estimates: When I look back 
over the history of the adjusted compensation bill—the bonus 
bill—I find that whenever there was even a thought that legis- 
lation ef that kind might be enacted there came from the 
Treasury Department the most pessimistic howl that ever 
came from a responsible source. Some estimates were made 
varying more than $1,100,000,000, varying from a surplus of 
over $300,000,000 to a deficit of over $822,000,000. Every time 
the President of the United States, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or the Director of the Budget sought to make a speech 
there was a new estimate made, a new result, and it is incon- 
testibly true that every time such a speech was to be made 
for a purpose estimates from the Treasury Depart- 
ment conformed to the purpose which the advocate was at- 
tempting to substantiate. I have heard it said by an official 
of the Government in authority that the figures had been 
juggled. The mere figures themselves, the occasions when 
they were used, the purpose kept in mind, shows that they 
were made to fit the case. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not a fact thaf in the late spring or 
summer when a drive was being made against the bonus propo- 
sition that we had an estimate of $800,000,000 deficit, and late 
in the fall of the same year when we were to have a drive 
in fayor of the Mellon plan that deficit had been converted into 
a Surplus of $300,000,000, according to the estimates? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; and I make this state- 
ment also: Whenever anybody wanted to speak about Re- 
publican economy we would always find a very favorable re- 
port from the Treasury Department supporting the argument 
But I can not discuss this matter longer this afternoon. It 
is now late. We will have a full oppertunity to discuss it in 
all its phases before the bill is passed, and I now yield the 
floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment I intend to propose to the pending bill, and which I ask 
may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is too late this evening even 
to call attention to some of the statements made by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico in relation to what I have stated. 
I shall do so at a later time. I also wish at a later time to 
give a full explanation of the estimates referred to by the 
Senator. 

It is so late that we had better not begin to read the bill 
to-night for action on the amendments of the committee. 

I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’elock and 
15 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, April 
25, 1924, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


s 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuorspay, April 24, 1924 

The House met at 12 Oeleck noon, 

The Rey. Jason Noble Pierce, D, D., offered the following 
prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father, for all Thy gifts to us, for life, 
liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and for that which enables 
each one of us to make life worth living, service for others; 
and at this day we ask Thy presence in every part of that 
service, Bless our country and all in place of leadership and 
all peoples of the world. May Thy kingdom come and joy pre- 


vail. And unto Thee shall be our thanksgiving and praise 
always. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE (8, BOC. NO. 05) 
The SPEAKER. The Chair refers the message of the Pres- 
ident on the Arlington Memorial Bridge to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and orders it printed. 
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CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ ANNUAL BEUNION 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table House Joint Resolution 163, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents, cots, 
chairs, and so forth, to the executive committee of the United 
Confederate Veterans for use at the thirty-fourth annual re- 
union to be held at Memphis, Tenn., in June, 1924, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and agree to the Senate amendment. 
This resolution was passed unanimously by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House Joint 
Resolution 163, with a Senate amendment thereto, and consider 
the same at this time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration ef the agricultural apprepriation bill, with Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM in the chair. E : 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on Tuesday last, 
the last occasion when this bill was under consideration, a point 
of order was pending, made by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byznxs] to the beginning with line 20, on page 
57, under the heading “ Completion of weol work.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, when the commit- 
tee rose I had not entirely finished what I had intended to say 
upon the point of order. Since that time I have had occasion to 
look into the authorities somewhat and have become more con- 
firmed than ever that the point ef order is not well taken. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bygns] stated, close to the end 
of the argument that was had on Tuesday, the specific grounds . 
fer objection in this way: He contended that the acts under the 
original Executive orders were illegal and that the taking over 
of this wool clip and the distribution of the preceeds among tha 
woolgrowers, as I understand his contention, were illegal. 
Therefore, he contended, there was no authority of law for this. 
I do not believe the gentleman from ‘Tennessee is correct in that 
assertion. I do not want to burden the Chair unduly with this 
matter, but I do want to go into it far enough so that I may 
give the Chair my idea about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be yery glad to have an 
exposition of the law on the subject. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I imagine so, because in my ex- 
perience here of some years this is about as close a point as I 
have ever noted. It is extremely close to the line, but I thiuk 
the courts have settled it for us, I assume that the gentleman 
from Tennessee is familiar with a case which was decided in 
the southern district of Ohio and with another case which was 
decided in the district of Massachusetts. In one of those cases— 
the Massachusetts case—the court held that such acts as are 
contemplated in this particular language were illegal, namely, 
that the distribution of the profits of the wool clip te the wool- 
growers was an illegal act. Afterwards, however, I think the 
courts changed that ruling, and that case was departed from in 
subsequent rulings of courts of equal jurisdictien aad autherity, 
and they are sustained, it seems to me, by cases in the Supreme 
Court to which I shall eall the Chair's attention. 

I first refer to a case found in 287 Federal Reporter, the 
case of United States v. Gordin, and I call attention briefly to 
parts of it. This case had to do with this particular statute, 
the very language which is here involved, and had to do with 
the proceedings of the wool division of the War Industries 
Board. The court says this: 


Under the act of June 8, 1916, there was established a Council of 
National Defense, with authority to constitute subordinate agencies and 
beards. One of the boards created by virtue of such authority was 
the War Industries Board. It was advisory to the Council of Nationsl 
Defense, and eventually became a personal agency of the President, 
from whom it obtained, subsequemtiy, large powers. In 1918 it be- 
came apparent to the War and Navy Departments and others imme- 
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diately engaged in and responsible for the conduct of the war that the 
supply of wool would prove greatly inadequate to the needs of the 
Army and the Navy and our civilian population. The wool obtainable 


could, of course, be acquired by commandeering. The Government, 
through the War Industries Board, devised a scheme, however, through 
which the United States, in effect, took over the entire wool clip of 
that year, although the wool not needed in the prosecution of the war, 
and which could be supplied to civilian use, was suffered to be diverted 
for such purpose. 


I here omit some of the decision and proceed: 


Regulations were promulgated controlling the purchase and disposi- 
tion of wool. The regulations provided that country dealers should be 
allowed a profit of 14 cents per pound on wool purchased by them, 
and that if their gross profit for the season’s business should be in 
excess of that sum, such excess profit shall be disposed of as the 
Government may decide. 


Again, the court said: 


It must be held that during the war wool was affected with a public 
interest and became subject to Government control. 

Again— 

The regulations for the control of the wool clip of 1918 had their 
origin in the necessities of war. In time of war, by virtue of the 
Constitution and usually by standing statutory enactments of Con- 
gress, comprehensive powers reside in the President of the United 
States as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 


Then follow many citations along that line. Then the court 
said:, 


It is urged in defense that the President and his subordinates were 
without authority to prescribe such regulations or to exact a license 
granted to and the contract made with the defendant. Much may be 
said to sustain the view that the broad powers vested in the President 
by the Constitution and congressional enactments conferred on him the 
right to control the wool clip in the manner in which it was done 
and to impart invalidity to the contract made with country wool 
dealers; but whether he and his subordinates acted beyond his power 
is, however, immaterial in the light of subsequent legislation. It is 
clear that Congress could by appropriate legislation have conferred on 
him the authority to control the wool clip and to make such a contract 
as is here in question. The courts always presume that Congress acts 
advisedly and with full knowledge of the situation. The acquisition of 
such knowledge is not limited to the formal investigation of com- 
mittees, nor are the courts at liberty to inquire how such knowledge 
was obtained, They must accept its action as that of a body having 
full power to act, and only acting when it has acquired sufficient in- 
formation to justify its action. 

The court went on to say: 

The act of Congress, approved July 24, 1919 (41 Stat. 267), making 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1920 contained the provisions: 

„To enable the Bureau of Markets to complete the work of the 
domestic wool section of the War Industries Board and to enforce 
the Government regulations for handling the wool clip of 1918, 
as established by the wool division of said board, pursuant to 
the Executive order dated December 31, 1918, transferring such 
work to the said bureau, $35,000.” 

Again— 

On March 8, 1921 (41 Stat. 1343), another similar enactment ap- 
propriated $15,000, and directed that the Bureau of Markets— 

“continue as far as practicable the distribution among the growers 
of the wool clip of 1918 of all sums heretofore or hereafter col- 
lected or recovered with or without suit by the Government from 
all persons, firms, or corporations which handled any part of 
the wool clip of 1918.” 

The court says after that, on the same page— 

Inasmuch, however, as Congress had previously, by necessary im- 
plication, at least, twice ratified and approved the action of the War 
Industries Board and directed the enforcement of its regulations, no 
specific legislation thereof was necessary. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The last few words which the gentleman 
read: r 

Congress had directed the enforcement 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, No— 

Inasmuch, however, as Congress had previously, by necessary im- 
plication, at least, twice ratified and approved the action of the War 
Industries Board and directed the enforcement of its regulations, no 
specific legislation thereof was necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether he can inform the Chair whether the language 


e to an annual appropriation bill or some other legisla- 
on 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It referred to two sections in the 
annual appropriation bills which I have just read to the Chair. 
It very specifically states in the opinion that those two pro- 
visions, one in the act of 1919 and one again in the act of 1921, 
were specific ratifications of the powers of the War Industries 
Board. Whether there was any original legislation authorizing 
these orders, they were ratified or considered ratified by this 
action in these appropriation bills. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman direct his attention 
to the question of whether for the purposes of this point of 
order the action taken in annual appropriation bills furnished 
the original authority for the continuation of appropriations 
in subsequent bills? , 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. They so hold in this case. Now, 
let me read a little further. 

Mr. BOYCE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BOYOH. May we have the amendment read? I did 
not hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no amendment pending. There 
is a point of order on the paragraph in the bill as reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. BOYCE. Which paragraph is that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Page 57. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Now, reading back a little: 


The activities of the War Industries Board were transferred to the 
Bureau of Markets, and to enable such bureau to complete the work 
of the domestic-wool section of the War Industries Board a request 
for an appropriation of funds was made of proper committees of both 
the House and the Senate by the then Secretary of Agriculture. 


You will note what the situation was. Now, the court has 
stated here, and was discussing the question of whether there 
was any legal authority for these regulations. It states that 
the activities of the War Industries Board in this respect had 
been ‘transferred to the Bureau of Markets and that thereafter 
the Secretary of Agriculture made a request for an appro- 
priation of funds. Then they say: 


The act of Congress approved July 24, 1919, making appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1920, contains this provision: 

“To enable the Bureau of Markets to complete the work of the 
domestic-wool section of the War Industries Board and to en- 
force the Government regulations for handling the wool clip of 
1918, as established by the wool division of said board, pursuant 
to the Executive order dated December 31, 1918, transferring 
such work to the said bureau, $35,000.” 

A like provision, except as to the amount, is found in the act of 
May 31, 1920 (41 Stat. 725), making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1921. On March 3, 1921 
(41 Stat. 1343), another similar enactment appropriated $15,000 and 
directed that the Bureau of Markets— 


continue work so far as practicable. Then the exact language 
which is under discussion here is cited. I read further: 


The contention is made that Congress should not ratify the action 
of the War Industries Board, and therefore the defendant's contract 


Which was one of these wool-clip contracts— 


for the reason there was eliminated from the last-named act, before 
its passage, the language, “All said regulations are hereby legaflzed, 
ratified, and confirmed as if they had been specifically authorized and 
directed by prior acts of Congress,” and the provisions adopted (ex- 
cepting as to the distribution of sums collected) were made the same 
as in the two former appropriation acts. Such elimination, it is 
claimed, was a refusal to approve and legalize the board's activities 
touching the wool clip. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask, did those 
words go out on a point of order? In what proceedings of 
the House? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think they did. My impression 
is that they went out on a point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They went out on an amend- 
ment, I will say to the gentleman, on motion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Not in this case. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There was never a point of order 
made on this proposition. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In one of these cases there was. 
But I do not know whether there was on this one or not. But 
the court goes on and says— 


Inasmuch, however, as Congress had previously, by necessary 
implication, at least, twice ratified and approved the War Industries 
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Board and directed the enforcement of its regulations, no specific 
legislation thereof was necessary. 


It cites the case of Myerle v. United States, and then pro- 
ceeds: 

Where an act originally purports to be done in the name and by 
the authority of the Government, a defect in that authority may be 
cured by the subsequent adoption of such act. 


Many cases are cited. Then they proceed: 


So long as the act is not legally void, but merely unlawful, it may 
be ratified, and the bringing of an action upon a contract amounts 
to a ratification, as in this case, by the legislature; but having 
always had the power specially to authorize the regulations adopted 
by the War Industries Board and the contracts made in pursuance 
thereof, Congress could legally ratify the same. That it did so by 
its three several enactments appears in the rule announced in Myerle 
v. United States and United States v. Heinszen & Co. 


In other words, here appears a specific statement of this 
court, in plain and unmistakable language, that Congress has 
ratified the actions of this Board by three specific enactments 
in bills. 

It seems to me this question solves itself. It is not a ques- 
tion here whether they had legal authority in the beginning, 
It is enough to say that Congress on three particular occasions 
has ratified the act and has ordered this thing to be done which 
it now seeks to continue by this provision. 

Let me cite a couple of decisions by the United States courts, 
without going into them in detail. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to 
propound a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Assuming that Congress on three differ- 
ent occasions passed an appropriation which, upon each occa- 
sion, if a point of order had been made, would have been sub- 
ject to a point of order, does the gentleman think that under 
those circumstances the fact that an item was carried in an 
appropriation bill without a point of order having been made 
establishes a precedent for action upon the point of order when 
it is made? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Yes; I do. Now, what is the 
basis of the point of order here? A point of order is made 
on the theory that the acts are illegal. That is the basis of 
it, that the act sought to be done here is illegal. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] says that this language 


And to continue, as far as practicable, the distribution among the 
growers of the wool clip of 1918 of all sums heretofore or hereafter 
collected or recovered with or without suits by the Government from 
all persons, firms, or corporations which handled any part of the wool 
clip of 1918— z 


is illegal—that is, that that particular activity is not author- 
ized by law, and that it is therefore subject to a point of order. 

Now, the question arises, Is it authorized by law? The 
answer to that proposition is that whether it was authorized 
by law or not, it is immaterial if Congress by its act has 
ratified it. It therefore becomes authorized by law, if not by 
the original law then by the subsequent act of the legislative 
assembly which ratified it. That is the only answer to that 
proposition, and whether or not the point of order could have 
beeneraised in 1918 or in 1920 or in 1921, it can not be raised 
now if this is a legal act. Does anyone have any doubt now, 
in view of the decision of the court on this matter, that these 
gentlemen may proceed to continue this work if it has been 
ratified by Congress heretofore and if appropriations are made 
for this purpose? That follows a well-considered line of de- 
cisions by the Supreme Court of the United States. For in- 
stance, I call attention to the case of Mattingly against the 
District of Columbia, found in Ninety-seventh United States 
Reports. I will read the syllabus, which fairly comprehends 
the language of the opinion. 


Congress in exercising legislation over property and persons within 
the District of Columbia may, provided no intervening rights are 
thereby impaired, confirm the proceedings of an officer in the District, 
or of a subordinate municipality, or other authority therein, which, 
without such confirmation, may be void. 

An act of Congress, approved June 19, 1878 (20 Stat. 166), en- 
titled “An act to provide for the revision and correction of assess- 
ments for special improvements in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,” was considered, with reference to the preceding legis- 
lation of Congress and of the legislative assembly of said district. 
Held, 1. That said act was practically a confirmation of the doings of 
the Board of Public Works of the District, touching the improvement 
of streets and roads, and a ratification of the assessments prepared 
under an act of said assembly of August 10, 1871, as charges upon the 


adjoining property, and that it conferred authority upon the Commis- 
sloners to reyise and correct such assesments within 30 days after the 
passage of the act. 2. That such confirmation was as binding and 
effectual as if authority had been originally conferred by law to direct 
the improvements and make the assessments, 


This was a case of a special assessment for improvements 
on Seventh Street, where they were laying some sewers or 
water mains without legal authority. Afterwards, Congress 
passed an act making an appropriation and authorizing the con- 
tinuance of it, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that made the action of the municipality just as valid and 
legal as if it had been originally authorized by law. 

Now, one other case and then I have concluded. I call 
attention to a case found in Twenty-first Wallace, and I will 
read parts of the decision as found on page 73. 

In this case, to state it briefly, the Federal Government, at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, passed a trading with the 
enemy act, and as a result of that trading with the enemy act 
certain regulations were issued by the President, Executive 
regulations, one of which imposed a duty of 4 cents a pound 
on cotton. The question came up in 1864 as to whether that 
regulation was legal or not; the court passed upon it; and in 
view of some subsequent appropriation bills that contained 
some reference to this particular work and these regulations, 
the case was decided upon the theory of ratification, and it 
was held by the court that whether the President originally 
had the authority to do these things or not was immaterial, 
because of these subsequent acts of the Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was hoping that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] would withdraw this point of order. We 
have spent two days on an item of $11,000. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; a part of two days, but if 
the gentleman will be patient I will get through with these 
matters. r 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say, if the gentleman 
will pardon me, that $105,500 has been appropriated in the 
last four years for this purpose, and if there is not a stop 
to it we will have $100,000 more appropriated before we get 
through for the payment of salaries to persons who should not 
have them. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. My only excuse for this imposi- 
tion on the time of the committee, if the Chair pleases, is the 
fact that this is an important point, and I think these points of 
order ought to be decided properly. I will make just a brief 
reference to this case, and then I will stop, 

Mr. BLANTON. I was just hoping it was not a filibuster. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, I do not filibuster. The 
court said, reading from page 96: 


We are also of opinion that the act of July 2, 1864, recognized 
and confirmed the regulations in question. It is sufficient to quote 
a portion of the third section to evince the correctness of this con- 
clusion, It enacts as follows: 

“That all moneys arising from the leasing of abandoned lands, 
houses, and tenements, or from sales of captured and abandoned 
property collected and sold In pursuance of said act, or of this 
act or from fees collected under the rules and regulations made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and approved by the President, 
dated, respectively, the 28th of August, 1862, 31st of March, and 
11th of September, 1868, or under any amendments or modifica- 
tions thereof, which have been or shall be made by the Secretary 

ot the Treasury and approved by the President, for conducting 

the commercial intercourse, which has been or shall be licensed 
and permitted by the President, with and in States declared in 
insurrection, shall, after satisfying therefrom all necessary ex- 
penses, to be approved by the Seeretary of the Treasury, be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States,” 


And so forth - 
The court said further: 


It will be observed that the law was prospective, relating to moneys 
thereafter to be received, as well as to those already received. This 
was clearly an implied recognition and ratification of the regulations, 
so far as any ratification on the part of Congress may have been nec- 
essary to their validity. -~ 


Now, that is all I have to say about this, if the Chair pleases, 
I do not have any doubt about this; the court has passed di- 
rectly on that language and it is not necessary to go into the 
original authority if it has been ratified by Congress. The 
point of order should be overruled. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GraHam] has undertaken to restrict my 
point of order to one particular portion of the paragraph. If 
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the Chair will recall, my point of order was made to the entire 


fore, not proper subjects for an appropriation bill. 

There is no question but what If Congress wanted to act in 
the last four years it could have passed affirmative legislation 
to take care of this situation and it can do so now, but what 
I am insisting, Mr. Chairman, is that an appropriation shall 
not be made the yehicle for legislation which is mainly to take 
care of a few clerks and employees in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment who are engaged upon what might be called war hang- 
over work six years after the war. However, I am not going 
to discuss the merits of the matter because the Chair wishes 
to hear something upon the point of order. 

I will say this, that if these regulations are legal, as the 
gentleman from Illinois insists, suits are now pending, and 
failure to make this appropriation will not interfere in the 
least with those lawsuits. This is simply an appropriation 
to pay some clerks in the Agricultural Department and not 
attorneys in the Department of Justice or United States dis- 
trict attorneys who are prosecuting these cases. h 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing in the language of the 
provision to show that it is for the purpose of paying em- 
ployees, is there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I will say to the Chair 
that that is clearly the intent of it. I do not think that is 
pertinent to the point of order and I simply made that state- 
ment in reply to some suggestions which were made upon 
Tuesday, but that is clearly the purpose of this appropriation 
and everyone knows that. 

The hearings disclose that these prosecutions and suits are 
being conducted by the Department of Justice. The Agri- 
cultural Department is not provided with the necessary legal 
force, and these matters are turned over, as the hearings dis- 
close and as we all know, to the Department of Justice for 
prosecution under funds provided for that department by the 
Congress. 

The gentleman from Illinois, when the House was in ses- 
sion on Tuesday, cited as authority for this appropriation 
section 10151 of Barnes's Federal Code, and the gentleman 
read from that section to show that the President was author- 
ized to appoint a board on mobilization of industries essential 
for military preparedness, and so forth, and also that the 
President in time of war or when war is imminent is em- 
powered through the head of any department of the Govern- 
ment, in addition to the present authorized methods of pur- 
chase or procurement, to place an order with any individual, 
firm, association, and so on. It further makes it obligatory 
upon individuals, firms, and associations to eomply with any 
such order, but I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that these orders are for the purpose of proeuring material 
fer purposes of war or for purposes for whieh the Government 
needs them in time of war or when war is threatened. 

This is a proposal, if the Chair pleases, not to enforce any 
purchase that the President made. If this was a proposition 
where some wool dealer had charged the Government more 
than the Government promised to pay him or had received 
more money than was due him, then there might be some merit 
in the contention of the gentleman, but the Government has no 
interest in these funds. It is not claimed that the Government 
has any interest in them. It is collecting them at the expense 
of the General Treasury to distribute to certain woolgrowers 
throughout the country. The provision upon its face shows 
that, and therefore the statute to which the gentleman refers 
ean not possibly have any application te this apprepriation. 

Furthermore, the gentleman states that for the past four 
years appropriation bills have carried language similar to that 
which is proposed in this bill. This is true, and it is also true 
that no point of order was eyer made against it, but this is the 
first time T ever heard anyone upon the floor of the House, 
and especially such a distinguished parliamentarian as the 

from Nimois [Mr. Graram], contend that legista- 
tion carried in an appropriatien bill for one year authorizes 
legislation in an appropriation bill fer the next year. The 
Chair, of course, being one of the able parliamentarians of the 
House, is familiar with the long line ef precedents which hotd 
that legisiatien carried in an appr bill is no authority 
for similar legislation in a s appropriation bill, and 
the Chair has, by question or intimation at least, pointed that 


out to the gentleman from Illinois Mr. GranAm]. Therefore 
I say that his point that the House has upon two or three 
occasions approved and ratified these regulations in an appro- 
priation bill, even if it be true, has no weight in so far as this 
point of order is concerned, because here we are seeking to 
pass an appropriation bill for the next year. The current 
appropriation bill in which this language occurs expressly 
expires upon the beginning of the fiscal year in July. 

The gentleman has referred to certain court decisions, and I 
want to read to the Chair a quotation from Two hundred and 
eighty-fifth Federal Reporter, page 755, a decision rendered. by. 
Judge Morton of the Federal court for the district of Massa- 
chusetts in the case of The United States against Smith. This 
is what Judge Morton said in passing upon this particular 
proposition: : 

It is not contended by the plaintiff that the Government was under 
any legal obligation to the growers; it plainly was not. And it does 
not seem to me that there was anything which could reasonably be 
thought to have created a moral or honorary obligation on the Goy- 
ernment to them, They had not gone into business in reliance on any 
law or regulations made by it; they had the right to consign their 
wool for sale, in which case they got the ful] purchase price less only 
necessary expenses and a 4 per cent commission, or to sell it outright 
to wool dealers at such price as they agreed to.. They stood in the 
same position ag persons in many other lines of industry, who produced 
and sold merchandise part of which was needed for the use of the 
Government in the prosecution of the war. Those who consigned 
their wool got the price fixed by the Government; those who chose to 
sel) outright got the price at which they sold. The distribution among 
them of public money is a pure gratuity and nothing else, Neither the 
War Industries Board nor the Department of Agriculture have power 
so te deal with public money without a clear mandate from Congress 
for such action. I de not think such authority is to be found in the 
appropriations acts, either of 1919 or of 1920, whieh are relied on by 
the Government. If the acts be construed as conferring such authority, 
they would, in my opinion, be unconstitutional. 


I am not going to detain. the Chair and the committee 
longer, but I stated to the Chair on Tuesday that Mr. Sherman, 
who appeared before the Subcommittee on Agriculture in be- 
half of this appropriation, representing the Agricultural De- 
partment, practically admitted in the hearings it was sub- 
ject to a point of order, and I am going to read to the Chair 
again just what Mr. Sherman said in connection with this 
partieular matter: 


We fell heir to that promise— 


that is, the promise to collect and distribute among wool- 
growers. He does not call it a regulation. He states it was 
a promise made by the chairman of the War Industries Board 
that if it was practicable they would do it. He says: 


We fell heir to that promise and Congress bas aided us every year 
in making appropriations to help us carry out that promise. 

Now, listen, if the Chair pleases: 

And the courts have held that while the War Industries Board may 
have exceeded its power in promulgating this regulation, it did not 
exceed the powers which Congress could have granted it, and that 
Congress by appropriation of money year after year for this purpose 
completely ratified and cured any legal defect that might have ex- 
isted in the beginning. $ e 

Mr. ANpRRSON: That is a very curious doctrine. 

Mr. SM AN. Some lawyers have told us that it was a very curi- 
ous doctrine, but every judge has upheld it. 


I repeat, I am sure no one will contend that the mere fact 
that appropriation bills in the past have carried an appropri- 
ation, even if it be admitted they were sufficient to ratify these 
regulations for the year covered by the appropriation, and T 
am not passing upon that one way or the other, is any Justi- 
fication for what is clearly legisiation in a succeeding appro- 
priation bill, I submit, Mr. Chairman, the point of order ought 
to be sustained. 

Mr. TELSON and Mr. LITTLE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Kansas rise? 

Mr. LITTLE. I wish to address myself to this propesition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Conneetient was first on his feet, and will be glad to hear the 

tleman from Kansas afterwards. 

Mr: TILSON. Mr: Chairman, entirely aside from and sup- 
plemental to the eitations of the gentleman from Illinois, I 
wish to eall the attention of the Chair to certain acts and 
Executive orders issued in pursuance of these acts. Under the 
act of Congress approved August 29, 1916, a Council for Na- 
tional Defense was provided for. Under the authority of that 
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act the War Industries Board was formed, and under an Execu- 
tive order dated May 28, 1918, the President established the 
War Indusiries Board as a separate administrative agency to 
act for and under his direction. 

By an act of Congress dated May 12, 1917, the Quartermaster 
General of the Army was authorized to purchase wool for the 
Army. It was soon discovered that there was not sufficient 
wool that could be purchased to serve the purpose. Therefore 
under section 10 of the food control act of August 10, 1917, 
under which the President was empowered to requisition 
food, feed, and fuel, and other necessary supplies for the 
support of the Army, the President determined to requisition 
the wool clip of 1918, and under the authority which the Presi- 
dent had under the Overman Act to designate any agency which 
he saw fit to carry out the provisions of law he directed the 
War Industries Board to act under the provisions of this law 
and requisition the wool crop. The President was authorized 
by law to enter into any voluntary arrangement or agreement 
and accept the services of any person he deemed proper in 
earrying out the provisions of the act. He was, furthermore, 
authorized to ascertain and pay a just compensation for the 
supplies requisitioned. In carrying out the provisions of this 
act the arrangement referred to in this paragraph of the bill 
now under consideration was entered into, which is in effect 
to return to the woolgrowers a certain part of the profits, or 
the profits above a certain rate. This arrangement was a part 
of the arrangement to pay compensation for the wool requi- 
sitloned. 

In section 24 of the act of August 10, 1917, it was provided 
that the act should cease at the termination of the war as 
proclaimed by the President. But the termination of the act 
did not affect any act done or any right or obligation aceruing 
or accrued or any suit or proceeding had or commenced. All 
rights and liabilities arising before its termination were thus 
continued and may be enforced in the same manner as if the 
act had not terminated. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. I do not controvert a thing the 
gentleman has stated about the right of the President to com- 
mandeer the wool, but does the gentleman mean to say that this 
provision involves wool commandeered by the Government and 
for Government purposes during the war? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; it is to complete the undertaking which 
was entered upon by the order of the President and under 


authority of law. It is the wool clip of 1918, and a part of 


the adjustment of an arrangement which was then undertaken 
that is now under consideration in this paragraph. And that 
is all that it provides for. It is specifically stated in the act 
which I have referred to that although the act itself has 
terminated by limitation, nevertheless these activities which 
have been undertaken may be continued and all rights under 
the original act are continued until this transaction is finally 
completed. This paragraph of the bill is simply for the pur- 
pose of carrying out and completing the transaction. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut calls attention to certain Executive orders which have 
been made on this question. I wish to call the Chair’s atten- 
tion to a similar order from the Secretary of War. About 36 
years ago there was some legislation in regard to a Bureau 
of Portifications which seems to have been considered as the 
establishment of such a bureau and authority for appropria- 
tions. And for about 30 years they appropriated money for 
that purpose from 1888 to 1918. Four years ago in making a 
revision of the laws it was discovered that there was no such 
law and never had been any authority for the appropriations that 
they had been making for 30 years. The chairman of the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws called attention of the 
Secretary of War to the proposition, and after a good deal 
of study with his department attorneys—and he is a very able 
lawyer himself—he withdrew the request for the appropria- 
tion from the committee—which was $58,500—and has saved 
annually that amount for five years since. 

We also discovered that there was in that bureau a fund 
which had accumulated and was unused of $230,000, which 
was returned to the Treasury for other uses. We saved a 
half million dollars in a few minutes by stopping an appro- 
priation for which there was no authority. They claimed at 
first that they had such authority as the gentleman states 
here. They appropriated the money many times, but they 
did not have any right to, and we felt it would haye gone out 
on a point of order. Mr, Baker was told that a point of 
order would be made against it, and he held it would be good 
and withdrew the bill. I think he was right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 
Was there in that ancient act any provision for the termina- 


tion of the act under conditions for the closing of the business 
transacted under it? 

Mr. LITTLE. There was no ancient act that really warrants 
the first appropriation. At the time I knew just how they hap- 
pened to get into the habit, but it was just a habit, though the 
department people thought it a sacred right, till Secretary 
ERE held it was without authority, and we saved half million 

ollars. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, there is just one more matter 
I wish to connect up. The War Industries Board was first au- 
thorized under the council of national defense act. Then I 
call the attention of the Chair to Executive Order No. 3198. of 
December 81, 1918, wherein the President terminated the ac- 
tivities of the War Industries Board, but transferred the duties 
of the wool section to the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates, in the Department of Agriculture, and by the act of 
May 11, 1922, those duties were transferred to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, where this authority now rests. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, just one sugges- 
tion in reply to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BxRNSI. 
The gentleman from Tennessee has called attention to a case 
to which I referred in the first instance, decided in the 
district of. Massachusetts, where the judge of the court indi- 
cated that these acts were illegal. That is a sporadic decision. 
It is the only one of the kind and it is expressly overruled by all 
other decisions upon the same point and is not authority. 

One more statement and I am done. I hope the Chair will 
not lose sight of the fact that the ratification which may be 
contained in one appropriation bill is sufficient to ratify the act 
for all time and justify future appropriations for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Curnpstom). The Chair will say 
that this question is fraught with a great deal of difficulty. 
It is with considerable hesitancy that the present occupant 
of the chair differs with the arguments of some of the dis- 
tinguished parliamentarians who have spoken upon this sub- 
ject. The Chair does not think that the fact that items 
of appropriation have been carried in prior appropriation 
bills has any force or effect in determining whether like pro- 
visions in a pending bill are in order. The Chair has a good 
deal of doubt also as to whether the decisions of courts predi- 
cated upon legislation passed by Congress, which may or may 
not have been subject to points of order at the time the legisla- 
tion was passed, have any real importance or efficacy in the 
determination of a point of order. The Chair appreciates, 
however, the very able discussion of this question by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The history of the legislation has been set forth by those 
who contend that the paragraph in question in this bill is in 
order. They have called attention to legislation which in the 
opinion of the Chair tends to support the paragraph in the bill, 
and the Chair is inclined to believe that the burden of proof 
has shifted to the gentlemen who insist that the legislation is 
out of order to show that the legislative authority cited is not 
complete for the purpose of making this legislation in order. 
The Chair thinks that the gentleman from Connecticut IMr. 
TILSsoN] stated the proposition about as clearly as it can be 
stated briefly at this time. Under the act of August 29, 1916, 
an Army appropriation bill, there was created the Council of 
National Defense, This, as the Chair understands it, was 
largely an advisory commission; but under the authority of 
that act there was formed the War Industries Board, subsid- 
iary to the Council of National Defense, and under an Execu- 
tive order of May 28, 1918, No. 2868, the President established 
this board as a separate administrative agency to act for and 
under his direction. The Chair will not take the time to read 
the paragraphs of the law sustaining this statement. 

The food control act of August 10, 1917, empowered the 
President to requisition food, feed, fuel, and other supplies 
necessary for the support of the Army, and the Chair calls 
attention to section 2 of that act of August 10, 1917, which 
reads as follows: 

That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is 
authorized to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agreements to 
create and use any agency or agencies, to accept the services of any 
person without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person, 
to utilize any department or agency of the Government, and to coordi- 
nate their activities so as to avoid any preventable loss or duplication 
of efforts or funds. 


The Chair calls attention particularly to the words— 
to utilize any department or agency of the Government. 
The title of that act reads as. follows: 


An act to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel. 
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This act. terminated by its terms at the end of the war, but 
there were some functions which had been exercised under 
that act which did not so terminate, The Chair calls attention 
to section 24 of the food control act of August 10, 1917: 


That the provisions of this act shall cense to be in effect when the 
existing state of war between the United States and Germany shall 
have terminated, and the fact and date of such termination shall 
be ascertnined and proclaimed by the President; but the termination 
of this act shall not affect any act done, or any right accruing or 
accrued, or any suit or proceeding: had or commeneed in any civil 
case before the said termination pursuant to this act; but all rights 
ond llabilities under this act arising before its termination shall con- 
tinue and may be enforced in the same manner as if the net had not 
terminated; Any offense committed und all penalties, forfeitures; or 
liabilities, incurred prior to such termination may be prosecuted or 
puulshed in the same manner aud with the same effect as if this act 
nad not, been terminated. 


Under section 2 of this same ‘act the President had authority 
to utilize’ any department or agency of the Government for 
the purposes of the act, It appears from the lunguage in the 
pending paragraph itself that this legislation is based upon 
an Dxecutive order dated December 81, 1918. That date oc- 
curred prior to tle termination of the war as proclaimed by 
the President, The order transferred the work of the domestic 
wool’ section of the War Industries Board to the Bureau of 
Agricultural’ Heonomics, 

It seems to the Chair, therefore, that the order of the Presi- 
dent transferring the work of the domestic wool section of 
the War Industries Board to the Department of Agriculture 
must be considered to have been authorized by law. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byens] makes the point that the 
paragraph in question authorizes’ activities not contemplated 
or permitted under the war legislation. The Chair does not 
find anything in the language of the paragraph which indicates 
exactly how this money Is to be spent, except that it is— 


to enable the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to complete the work 
of the domestic woo] section of the War Industries Board and to en- 
force. Government regulations for handling the wool clip ot 1918 as 
established by the wool division of said, board pursuant to the Execu- 
tive order of December 31, 1918, transferring such work to the said 
bureau. 


The subsequent language only enlarges: or further describes 
the purpose of the appropriation, namely: 

To continue, as far as practicable, the distribution among the 
growers of the wool clip of 1918 of all sums heretofore or hereafter 
collected or recovered with or without suit by the Government from 
an persons, firms, or corporntions which handled any part of the wool 
clip of 1918. 


It does not appean from the langunge of the paragraph that, 
this money is to be used for any. other. purpose than to carry 
out the purpose of the activities of the domestic wool. section. 
of the War Industries, Beard, which, as the Chair bas at- 
tempted, to state, were legally and properly transferred by the: 
President prior to the termination of the war to the Agricul- 
turub Department. While, as stuted in the beginning, the 
Ghair eoncedes that there is much difficulty in the solutlen of 


this question, on the whole: the Chain is of the opinion that, 


there is sufficient authority for the appropriation, and over- 
rules the point ef order. f 

Mr. BERNS of Tennessee: Mr. Chnirman, I move to strike 
out the pan graph Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to take up 
the time of the committee in discussing: this matter on its 
merits; There is not a Member of this House who has not been 
telling the people baek Lome that he was going tœ abelish these 
war boards at, the first. opportunity. Practically all of them 
so far as I know have; been abolished, but here is one for 
which Congress bas for five years, this makes the fifth year, 
been: making appropriations and each time the appropriation, 
is to complete the work of the wool section.” I want to make 
this, prediction, that when we come back here at the next 
session and this bill comes up you will see this same provision.in 
the agricultural bill carrying ten or fifteen thousand dollars, 
to complete. the work of the wool section.” We haye Appro- 
priated for this oue ‘activity since 1920 $105,500 out of the Gen- 
eral . Now we propose in this appropriation bill to add 
$11,290, making a total of nearly $117,000 out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets. Now what is the contention? It is said they have 
collected seven Mindre and some odd thousand dollars from 
the wool dealers over the country, They have distributed 
about half of that amount. The balance is not in the 'Treasury 
as other miscellaneous receipts, for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has never construed that it belonged to the Government 
or to the people ot the United States, but it has been deposited 


in the Treasury to the credit. of a special fund of the Agri- 
cultural Department so as to prevent the Congress from hav- 
ing anything to say as to what shall be done with this money 
or proyide for its distribution. Now if the committee had 
brought in a proposition which made these expenses payable 
out of. the special fund and did not tax the taxpayers to handle 
the money to be refunded, a few cents to this grower and a few 
cents to that, costing more to distribute it than it is: worth 
to the grower, possibly no question would have been raised, 
but here we are keeping persons in the employment of the 
Agricultural Department for a war purpose, six years after 
the war, and at the expense of the Treasury, These hearings 
show, according to Mr. Sherman, the: solicitor of the depart- 
ment, that the bureau was told “to mark time” pending these: 
court decisions, It has been suggested that they mark time,” 
and yet while they are marking time we are appropriating 
money out, of the, taxpayers’ pockets to. pay the salaries in 
the Agricultural Department for an absolutely hang-over. war 
prepesition and war board. That is, the reason I made: the 
point of order. If it is striken out it will not affeet any 
lawsuit. There is no one here who does not know that $11,290 
is but a drop in the bucket. When it comes to paying the ex- 
penses. of lawyers and the expenses of lawsults in these va- 
rious. courts Which have been referred to and in the Supreme 
Court, Lou have already made an appropriation to take care 
of these. You, made it when vou passed the appropriation for 
the Department of Justice, and this $11,290 is simply to keep 
on the pay roll certain employees in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment whe have come over from the. war, and if you, believe in 
economy it seems to me that we ought to strike out and abolislx 
these war boards and get back to a peuce-time basis. as we have 
been, promising the people ever since the war ended we 
would do., 

Here is a proposition, they say, to complete the work, but 
they have been saying that for five years, Now, what are the 
facts in reference to this distribution? Oh, they say we: are 
collecting; this money to. be returned to the woolgrowers. 
Here is the situation, gentlemen, the woolgrowers got their 
price for their wool—and. they are net complaining, The 
wool dealers are not asking for this. But the Government 
undertakes, to say by this provision: to the wool, dealer, if your 
gross profit was more than 1} cents a pound on the wool we: 
are going to the expense ef putting the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment, in mation and get. it back from you and then we: are 
going to distribute it among the woelgrowers. Gentlemen, how 
much will they get? Let me read to you: 


Mr. ANDERSON, What is the average umount of these checks that 
vou have returned? 


Remember, this is the money that is being distributed. The 
answer was, this: 


Mr, Summan We have figured that up to a year ago; and the 
average le a little over $3, although; some checks are over 8100. That 
average of $3) is because a great many, of them come in for a few 
cents. But the average: amount is a little over $8 per man, 


Yet we ure continuing a bureau down here and appropriat- 
ing money in order to pay woolgrowers a few cents, or, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Foupsprrr] the 
other day, even if it is #8, it fs only equivalent to 3 pounds: 
of wool! at the expense of over’ $100,000: I say this fx not in 
the interest of the woolgrower, but it is im the interest? as 
I view it, of a few officeholders down here who want to re- 
main on the pay roll of this Government. If a force is needed, 
the Department of Agriculture has now a force in the Bureau 
of Markets that can be employed on this work. 

Mr. MAGEN of New York. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. This is a very important matter in 
my opinion. T think the Members of the House are entitled 
to know exaetly what the situation is It is net a question at 
all of keeping these employees iw the bureau, as has been sugs 
gested by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns]. The 
Government is endeavoring to carry out the provisions of the 
law. Of the total excess profits found in the matter of this 
wool business, 51.481.508, collections- of $728,356: have been 
made; and of the amount collected, $394,623) have been dis- 
tributed’ to the growers and $138,935 remain. in the Treasury, 
whieh, it is known, win not be: distrifated as the growers: 
icin not be loented. In other words, it is only a question of: 
time when the moneys that can not be distributed will go into 
the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury: Instead of the 
attempt to execute the law being an expense to the Govern- 
ment, it will be an asset to the Government and bring money 
Into the Treasury. 

Collections began in 1919. There was appropriated: in that: 


‘year $10,000; expended, $9,160; In 1920 there was appropri- 
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ated $35,000; expended, 835,435. In 1921 there was appro- | of the Government against the big wool profiteers, then I sub- 
priated: $23,000 ;. expended, 522,005. In 1922 there was ap- mit that in fairness you ought to take all this money and re- 
propriated $17,500; expended, $14,650. In 1923 there was ap- {turn it to the small wool profiteers who have paid without 
propriated $15,000; expended, 812,145. In 1924 there was ap- | fighting the Government of the United States. I will now 
propriated 512.000; expended, estimated, $11,000. We have | yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN}. 
expended up to date $103,845. Known April 23, 1924, to be Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. My understanding fs that 
undistributable te the growers $170,755.85, In other words, | these claims altogether were about $1,200,000? 
we are about $67,000 ahead of the game. Mr. MAGEE of New York. One million four hundred and 
As far as getting rid of any employees is concerned, there | eighty-five thousand dollars. 
are only three employees paid from this appropriation. Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A little more than I have 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- stated, and my understanding is that $700,000 has been cok 
man yield for a question? lected. Now, what I rose to say was that evidently a large 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. amount of money has been collected which can not be paid out 
Mr. BYRNS: of Tennessee. What advantage Is it to the Gov- | and can not be returned. That being true, is it advisable for 
ernment to collect this money and pay it all out in salaries? | the Government to go on and colleet money when it has nothing 
We have paid now $118,000. to do with it except to put it in its own pocket, where is does 
Mr. MAGER of New York. I will come to that. hot belong? 
Now, at the same rate; if the balance should be collected, the Mr..BYRNS of Tennessee. Twenty-five per cent of it, accord- 
amount undistributable from excess profits that will be col- | ing to the; hearings, will never be distributed. 
lected is estimated at $191,000. In other words, if we can col- Mr. MAGEE of New York. As I have stated, 478 checks were 
lect these moneys, instead of there being an expense to the | mailed to wool producers on April 22, of which 12 were for more 
Government there will be approximately $200,000 to go into | than 8100. The moneys. which can not be distributed will 


the Treasury of the United States. eventually go into the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury 
Mr. FILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? Department. 
Mr. MAGEE, of New York. Yes, Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I agree with the gentle- 


Mr. TILSON.. Aside from the purely money side of it, apart | man entirely that this was an important matter and should 
from the Treasury, is there not always a question of fair | have been taken up, and the taking up of it was very proper; 
play? We promised if there was. more than a certain profit | but if there is a large number of dealers who have so fid- 
we would collect it and return it te the grower. grantly violated the law and invaded the rights of the wool- 

Mr. MAGEE: of New York. Certainly, growers. it is hard for me to believe that suits ropa not 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is not this also Involved? | already been begun. 

It is evident that the Government has been unable to find and Mr. MAGEE of New York. They have been begun. 
loente a very large number of the growers to whom these pay- Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And no doubt are ready 
ments should be made, and I gather from what the gentieman | to be presented to the court, so that when the | gentleman 
who now has the ftoor says that in all probability a large part | speaks of employees being required in the Department of 
of the money that has to be collected ean not be distributed Agriculture. to prepare thos. suits it does not sound ms 
because those who are entitled to it can not be found. reasonable to me. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York.. Yes. But let me first make my Mr. MAGER of New York, Of this amount there are $660,- 
statement, and then after I have made it, I shall be glad to 000 in the hands of 10 dealers, and the Government is nt 


answer any questions. to collect. that money. 
The total refunds to the swoolgrowers up: to Mareh 31, The CHAIRMAN.: The time of the gentleman, has expired. 
1924, amounted to $425,964.45. ; Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to sarike out the 
The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the Wes een from .New last word. 

Vork has expired. The, CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from exes moves to) 
Mr. MAGEE of New Tork w Chairman, I ask for five Strike out; the last word, and is recognized for five minutes. 
minntes additional Mr. BLANTON.. Gentlemen, I want te present this matter 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there: objeetion to. the PEED to you from the commen-sense standpoint. There is not a 


request? 

There was no ‘objection. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. From January 1 to April 22. 
1924, the bureau gave to the growers checks representing 
$22,934. Of 478 checks mailed on April 22, there were 12 
of more than $100 each. The whole proposition here in a 
nutshell is this, that when the Government started to execute 
the law the little profiteers, those Who had profited in small 
amounts, rather than go into court, compromised with the 
Government and paid their money, and it is the total pay- 
ments of the small wool profiteers that make this large aggre: | Mr. HUDSPRTEH. Win tue gentleman yield? + 
gate that has been collected under this law. What about the Mr. BLANTON. es 
big wool profiteers, against whom elaims are pending in the Mr. HUDSPHTH. I will state to my colleague that it does 
courts, brought by the Government of the United: States, for | not affect the weelgrowers in my State, but 1 understand, 
some $700,000? The small profiteer has paid. The big profiteer | since I have gone into the matter, that it does affect some wool- 
is fighting the Government. Do you want to stop these suits? | growers throughout the country where the agents of the Goy- 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No, On the contrary—— | ernment charged them an exorbitant amount. I think it prob- 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Certainly. not. ably affects a number in Virginia. But the gentleman’s dis- 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman does not contend | trict and my district are not affected as we came under a 
that an $11,000 appropriation is necessary to carry on those | different’ classification, where they made a false valuation upon 
suits? Surely the gentleman will not make that eontention. | shrinkage, and we tried it down here three years ago. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The Department of Justice Mr. BLANTON. Yes, and lost it. Next to my colleague 1 
carries on these suits. E the largest woolgrowing distriet in my State, and 


single woolgrower in the United States who is asking you to 
coutinne this board. This board is for the benefit of the wool- 
growers, yet not one of them has asked you to continue the 
board. Who is it then that is asking you? er e 
here who want their jobs eontinued. 

Now, my colleague, Mr. HUDSPETH, represents as big a Sat 
district; as there is in the United States and he is one of the 
big weelgrowers in Texas, if you just knew it and had never 
been on his ranch; -He teld yağ; Tuesday, that this was: monkey 
business. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course. this does not benefit a single woolgrower in my district, not 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. This $11,000 is provided for one. This war board should have been stopped three years 
an administrative official, an auditor, one supervisor of dis- ago and we shonld end it right now. The idea of continuing 

tribution, and other administrative expenses. The Depart- | it for the purpose of hunting up these fellows, because that is 
ment of Justice could not prosecute these cases unless it had | what they are doing, hunting up fellows and sending them little 
some one who could furnish the facts to the department upon | cheeks of a few cents, checks which averaged during the last 
which it could base prosecutions. year 83 apiece. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that these Now, I said I would present this from the common-sense 
suits and cases have been prepared, have already been pre- standpoint: Do you not think we ought to stop these salaries 
sented to the District courts, and are now marking time white | and get back to normalcy. | This war board was started in 
they walt on the Supreme Court. That being true, what are 1919, five years ago, if you please, and this is 1924 This was 
the people the gentleman refers to as being on the pay roll | a war board and let us stop it. The war is over; let us get 
doing now? back to normalcy; let us forget that awful period which 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. What I will say to the gentleman | affected the entire civilization of the world. Let us cut these 
in answer to that is this: If you are going to stop these suits ` surplus fellows off of the pay roll, and if these claimants do 
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not claim the money, all right, we will credit it to the Govern- 
ment, make finished business out of it, and not pay all of this 
fund in salaries, 

My colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Bxnxs! told me that the 
expenses alone had amounted to $103,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. One hundred and five thousand 
dollars, 

Mr. BLANTON. One hundred and five thousand dollars 
has been spent in overhead on this one little war board, which 
affects just a few people, who get little $3 checks on an 
average. 

I can not agree with my friend, the chairman of this sub- 
committee, who insists that we should keep these people on the 
pay roll. He ought to be for economy as well as the rest of us. 

It is true this is a small matter, but there are lots of just 
such small matters, and when you put them in the aggregate 
they make great matters. It is the combined little things 
which make the big things; it is the little expenses that make 
the big expenses, until the expenses of this Government now 
aggregate this year $3,500,000,000. 

Here is a chance to stop one little war board, if you please, 
and I hope that the men in this House who stand for economy, 
on both sides of this aisle, will support the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], because it ought to 
be adopted. 

Mr. LITTLE, Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
line. I rise to ask a question of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. Do I understand that the small debtors that owe 
this money have practically all paid up? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That is my understanding. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do I understand that if we stop now that 
8 are claims of $700,000 against the rich men who have not 
paid? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I understand the big wool profit- 
eers will go free. 

Mr. LITTLE, Does not the gentleman think we ought to 
get them? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. 

I am against this proposition. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is not my understanding, I 
will say to the gentleman, and I know that many of them are 
very poor wool dealers down in Tennessee. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. There is no department in the 
Government, except the Department of Agriculture, that has 
authority to act in the premises, and as to these three em- 
Ployees they are talking about down there, they are the ones 
who prepare the cases and the Department of Justice relies 
upon them in the prosecution of these cases, and the only 
question here is whether the small profiteer having paid, you 
are going to let these 10 big wool profiteers get away with 
approximately $700,000. 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BECK, Do I understand this money that is to be col- 
lected is being taken from the dealer who profiteered and is 
to be returned to the grower where it belongs? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. To the woolgrowers, if they can 
be found, and when they say that only about 88 can be returned 
to any woolgrower, as I have stated, this year on April 22, 
12 checks went out for more than $100 each. I am not going 
to stand here for any subterfuge. You can vote this up or vote 
it down. They talk in this House about getting money out of 
war profiteers for this purpose and the other purpose. You 
have a chance here to vote to get some money out of war 
profiteers, and big ones, but if you want to let them get away, 
just vote with the gentleman from Tennessee. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentlemen yield for a 
question? The gentleman speaks of $100 checks. Is it not a 
fact that the hearings show that the average is $3 and that a 
great many are only for a few cents? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. It is probably true that a good 
many got a small amount, but others get a material amount. 
The question here is Whether you are with the profiteer or 
against him. That is the only proposition involved here. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say a 
few words and will not detain the committee. I want to speak 
on the proposition made by the gentleman from Tennessee 
that this money is not needed to prosecute the cases now out- 
standing, and further, to sustain the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Macte] that the outstanding cases 
comprise the big profiteers. Along those two lines I will 
submit to you some facts, but before doing that, let me state 
to you gentlemen that this does not affect my district at all. 
I have absolutely no interest in it further than what is right 
and proper, 


I think so and that is the reason 


The status of the service now is this. There are 69 cases 
now unsettled. ‘Twenty-eight of these cases are in the Depart- 
ment of Justice for suit. What is the practice in that depart- 
ment? ‘The district attorneys do not attend to these cases. 
They are turned over by the district attorneys to the solicitor 
in this department—the hearings substantiate that—because 
the district attorneys do not understand this class of cases. 
They have never had any experience with them and have no 
background to sustain them. The hearings demonstrate be- 
yond question that they are turned over to the solicitor of 
this department, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He is not paid out of this ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The solicitor in the Department of Agri- 
culture is paid out of this appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is what they stated. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
He can not point that out in the hearings. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am not talking about the solicitor of 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The solicitor of the Department. 
of Agriculture is not paid out of this appropriation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Twenty-eight of these cases are in the 
department, fourteen of them in the hands of the solicitor of 
this department awaiting preparation. Fourteen of them are 
still in the hands of the department pending adjustment, and 
the hearings of the department show there is one case of 
$138,000 that they are perfectly willing to pay as soon as 
they can arrive at an equitable adjustment. Ten men owe 
claims aggregating $660,000, or 873 per cent of all outstanding 
claims. The little war profiteers having paid back their over- 
collection, the big war profiteers should be compelled to do 
likewise. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
and not a speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was simply going to ask my colleague if 
there was any way of breaking up this committee bloc that is 
in charge of the bill whereby they will not let their bill be 
amended or changed in any way 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If you wil follow the Committee on 
Appropriations in its program of economy and not strive to 
put the Government in the manufacturing business we will have 
a more economical government. . [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, this is all I hayva to say. The business having 
been started and being nearly completed, with only a few cases 
remaining, we should complete the work and wind it up in 
the department. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for a 
brief question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Why did not your committee 
bring in a proposition to make this service pay for itself and not 
take the money out of the Treasury? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It will more than pay for itself. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Why did you not propose that in 
this bill? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, The amount due the woolgrowers whom 
we can not locate will more than pay the expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee. 

The question was taken; and on a et (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 27, noes 7 

So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL EXPENSES, BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate the relative 
utility and economy of agricultural products for food, clothing, and 
other uses in the home, with special suggestions of plans and methods 
for the more effective utilization of such products for these purposes, 
and to disseminate useful information on this subject, including the 
employment of labor in the city of Washington and elsewhere, e 
and all other necessary expenses, $79,780. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I take it that this Bureau of Home Economies is to 
determine what may be economical for the people on the farm. 
I have in my hand this morning a report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary reporting a proposed constitutional amendment 
which proposes to give Congress the right to prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. It does not limit the 
place of labor. In other words, they propose to give the right 
to Congress to prohibit the labor of children under 18 years of 
age even to work on the farms. In the report, to carry out 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Certainly; I will yield, if it is a question 
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that view, I find that they put my State, South Carolina, down 
as. working 24 per cent of the children between 10 and 15 
years of age, 24 per cent of all of them, to give the impression 
that these children are being worked in the factories and the 
mines, which it is desired to prohibit. 

I took occasion to run down to the Census Bureau this morn- 
ing to find out what that stood for. Of the 63,520 children at 
work in South Carolina 56.887 work on the farms and 6,663 
work in that class of oecupation which it is generally desired to 
exclude them from, and none of these are under 14 years old. 

Now, I want to set the record straight as to South Carolina. 
In that State children in the faetory are prohibited from work- 
ing under 14 years of age, and it is very generally and effec- 
tively enforced. They ean not work at night in factories under 
16 years of age. The children are not prohibited from working 
on the farms, and it is a cold day for children whenever that 
thing is enacted. The plain proposition here is that Congress 
shall be given the right to enact.a law which will prohibit them 
from working anywhere, and the very fact that they put the 
children into this report who work on the farm and are holding 
it up as a horrible example is evidence of the fact that they 
intend to go out on the plantations. and stop children from 
working when not in school. 

Seuth Carolina has a compulsory education law, and children 
of school age have to make a certain amount of time in school, 
and when not in school they are á long shot better off working 
on the farm than they are loafing around over the country, get- 
ting into all sorts of trouble and raising all sorts of Cain, 
[Applause. ] 

As far as I am concerned, I am opposed to any further re- 
striction of State rights and police regulations. I am fed up 
with constitutional amendments, This goes a bow shot beyond 
anything I have ever seen, when they want to prevent children 
from working on the farm when they are not in school. 

Mr. BLANTON... Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we do give Congress the general power, 
how do we know that they will not pass a law to prevent chil- 
dren from working on the farms? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The very fact that they put it in here 
charging my State with working 24 per cent of the children— 
giving the impression that they are working in the mines and 
factories—when 90 per cent are working on the farm—the very 
fact that they are holding that up means that they are going to 
do it the very first time they get a chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina be extended five minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

- There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to,the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. G of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEVENSON. I yield. - 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If this amendment shall be 
adopted, within five years gentlemen in the House and in the 
Senate will be struggling against legislation that limits labor 
on the farm of children under 18 years of age. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; and I want to call attention to 
the fact that they put in 18 years of age. Why, I had helped 
make 11 crops when I was 18 years old, and it has been a 
godsend to me ever since. It gave me a constitution and 
enough of energy and enough brawn to stand up to the work 
of practicing law, which I haye been doing for a good many 


years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did work on the farm ever hurt anybody? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I would not say that it never hurt 
anybody, but legitimately carried on labor on the farm is not a 
detriment, it is one of the greatest things for any boy or girl 
that they can have. It is the greatest thing in the world to 
have an agricultural training, and work on the. farm, brings 
his muscles into play and teaches him the view of those things 
that people ought to kaye and puts into him a constitution 
and a training that will be of value to him in a business life 
afterwards. 

But think of limiting it to 18 years of age! Why, a hoy 
18 years old if he is not allowed to work up to that time—if 
you prohibit him from working before that time, when will he 
learn to work? He will be a pool-room loafer the balance of 


his days. No boy ought to be allowed to go until he is 18 
years of age without being allowed to work. Of the 81,600,000 
people on the farms in America, there are 8,000,000 under 10 
ytars of age and 6,400,000 between 10 and 18 years of age, leaving 
17,200,000. over 18 years of age. Half of these are females, 
and we have males on the farms only 8,600,000, of whom 
2,000,000 are too old to work, and you have 6,600,000 men te 
labor on the farms if boys under 18 years of age are cut out. 
Now, what will happen if farm labor is cut down in this way? 
The cry now is that we have not enough labor for the farms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill under consideration is recognized as one of the most 
important that comes up for consideration in the House. I 
always look upon this bill as an investment. It is for pro- 
ductive purposes: It yields returns. The appropriations are 
largely for educational purposes and for the benefit of the 
farmers of the country. I am always glad to give it my 
earnest support. The present bill not only provides for the 
agricultural interests of the country but it carries an appro- 
priation for Federal aid for roads. The total amount recom- 
mended in this bill for the fiscal year 1925 is $56,758,513. Of 
this amount $39,058,513 is recommended for the Agriculture 
Department and $17,700,000 for roads. It is estimated that 
there will be an unexpended baiance on June 80, 1924, of 
$72,487,160.42 available for use in Federal aid of roads, but 
part of the amount carried in this bill for roads is to be used 
in the construction of forest roads and trails, leaving 
$13,000,000 to be added to the above amount, making a total 
of approximately $85,437,160.42 available for expenditure in 
aid of the construction of the Federal highway system for 
the fiscal year 1925. In making the apportionment of road 
funds among the several States nontaxable public lands ara 
taken in consideration, and upon the same principle nontaxable 
Indian lands should be included. I have suggested such an 
amendment to a bill pending before the Committee on Roads. 
It should receive favorable consideration and be adopted. I 
shall not attempt here an analysis of the various items of the 
bill, except to say that the amounts herein appropriated are 
intended to and do cover every activity of the Agriculture 
Department, including the payment of the expenses of the 
department here in Washington and in the field. 

Farming is the greatest basic industry in the United States. 
There are approximately 6,500,000 farmers in our country, 
and including men, women, and children more than 40,000,000 
people live upon the farm. However, everyone is more or less 
directly dependent upon the farmer. 

I have frequently taken occasion to say throughout my 
district that the happiness and prosperity of everyone in my 
State are more or less directly dependent upon the prosperity 
of the farmers, and I have always taken occasion to emphasize 
that their interests are mutual. Everyone knows, of course, 
that when the farmer raises good crops and receives, remunera- 
tive prices the returns go into the channels of trade and add 
to the prosperity of the merchant, the banker, the professional 
man, and the laboring man. Hence, when we legislate for his 
benefit we legislate for the benefit of all classes and occupa- 
tions. 

The distress of the farmers in my State and throughout the 
country can not be overestimated. We have heard much of 
it on the floor. We discussed it a few days ago in consider- 


ing the appropriation of $1,000,000 in aid of the farmers of -` 


New Mexico: I joined with my colleagues in nn effort to get 
similar relief for certain parts of my own State. We received 
a favorable report from the Committee on Agriculture, but we 
have been unable to get favorable action or even consideration 
in the House. 

Congress passed an appropriation of $10,000,000 for relief 
in Germany, which I yoted against, but refused to make a loan 
of $1,000,000 to the farmers of my State. 

No man who has lived on a farm during the past three 
years has been able to pay- expenses. Of course, I am spenk- 
ing generally. I know the farmers of my district intimately. 
I know their condition. I was born and reared upon a farm 
and own much farm land myself. No one can possibly sympa- 
thize with them more or want to render them every legislative 
assistance possible. I know I speak the truth when I remind 
you that, there is not a single farmer, unless it be under some 
exceptional circumstances, who during the past three years has 
made interest, taxes, and expenses of upkeep of his farm 
implements and improvements. But he is entitled to more 
than this. He is entitled to a living wage. He must support 
his family and educate his children, and therefore is entitied 
to. a à price for his products which wil pay him interest, taxes, 
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and expenses, and in addition yield returns sufficient to main- 
tain his fumily. 

In some sections during the past year the drought greatly 
reduced the yield of corn. In other sections the wheat yield was 
a disappointment, and throughout the South the boll weevil 
exacted a toll of from one-half to three-fourths of the cotton 
crop. 

The farmer suffers from more uncertainties, and therefore 
takes more risks, than any other laboring man; those following 
industrial pursuits in the East are comfortably housed and can 
work every day in the year. The farmer is prevented by rain, 
show, and other inclement weather; the manufacturer in the 
East can turn out his products with certainty, but the farmer 
is frequently preyented from planting his crop by bad weather 
conditions in the spring; it is frequently destroyed by drought 
during. the summer or by various pests later in the season, so 
that the returns from his labor are therefore necessarily un- 
certain. Those engaged in industrial enterprises, by reason of 
organizing among themselves, can reduce or expand their out- 
put, whereas the unorganized farmers are unable to do this, 
beeause there are so many of them, because of the uncertainty 
of the season, and because of the boll weevil or other insects. 

Everyone knows that the price the farmer has been getting 
for his products during the past three years has been below the 
cost of production. In his desperation he is looking for relief. 
He appeals to the State legislature, and he appeals to Congress, 
and it is our duty to do everything possible within the limits of 
the Constitution to come to his relief in this great crisis. Surely 
the toiling masses on the farm, who work from sun to sun and 
live by the sweat of their faces and who produce the foodstuffs 
upon which the Nation feeds, are entitled to the earnest con- 
sideration of Congress. Are we either unwilling or incompetent 
to extend them relief? ‘ 

There are many suggestions for legislation to assist the 
agricultural interests of the country that would be helpful to 
the farmers if enacted. 

Many bills are pending before the Committee on Agriculture, 
and I sincerely trust that some practical, comprehensive meas- 
ure for farm relief will be reported out at an early date for 
the consideration of Congress. 

In the first place, transportation charges are excessive. 
They should be reduced. I predicted when the Esch-Cummins 
bill was passed in 1920 that if the bill were enacted it would 
destroy in a large measure the power of the corporation com- 
missions of the various States and that it would be an invita- 
tion to raise freight rates. Both have come true. The State 
corporation commissions have little or no power. This is now 
yested in the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1,500 miles 
from my own State of Oklahoma, too far away for the voice 
of the average citizen to be heard, and too expensive for him 
to press any claim for relief. 

As a concrete illustration of the danger of centralizing 
power in the Interstate Commerce Commission, let me inyite 
attention to thé application of the Okmulgee Northern Rail- 
way to extend its line into Okmulgee, a city of approximately 
25,000 people, served now by only one railroad. This appli- 
eation, after an extended hearing, was recommended by the 
Oklahoma State Corporation Commission, but the attorney ex- 
aminer for the Interstate Commerce Commission has filed a 
report ignoring the recommendation of the State corporation 
commission, and in the face of the unanimous request of the 
people of the city of Okmulgee recommending that the applica- 

tion be disallowed. Surely the people of this country will not 
submit to the vesting of such arbitrary power in a commission 
in which they do not have confidence that the public will 
receive sympathetic consideration. 

Immediately after the Eschi- Cummins bill was passed freight 
rates were increased. Every farmer knows that when he sells 
his farm products in the local market that the price is gov- 
erned by the price at the central market, less the transporta- 
tion charges. In the end the farmer pays these charges, or, 
rather, loses the amount of the transportation charges in the 
reduced price which he receives for his farm products. 

Second, the farmer needs financial assistance for the purpose 
of purchasing land for a home, the payment of mortgages, and 
the financing of his farm needs, and he also needs financial 
assistance in the marketing of his crops. a 

The farm loan act of 1916 permitted them, through local asso- 
ciations, to borrow money to the amount of 50 per cent of the 
appraised value of their farm land and of 20 per cent of the 

. appraised value of their permanent insured improvements on 
long-time loans, payable on the amortization plan. This is a 
splendid piece of constructive legislation. I was on the com- 
mittee that prepared this law. I tried then to get an amend- 
ment added which would provide for the appointment of agents 


in the various counties throughout the agricultural sections, 
who would represent direct the farm-land banks and take the 
place of the secretary-treasurer of the loan associations, I 
offered this amendment on the floor of the House and it was 
accepted by those present, but defeated on a teller vote, which 
brought in the absentees, who did not hear the argument in sup- 
port of the amendment. I have prepared an amendment to sec- 
tion 15 which is now pending- before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. If this amendment is enacted these agents, 
for a minimum fixed compensation, would represent the farm- 
land banks, instruct all applicants for loans as to the operation 
of the law, instruct them how to get up their papers, abstracts, 
and, in fact, advise them as to everything preliminary to the 
securing of a loan. If this amendment is enacted thousands 
of farmers will take advantage of this law. The rate now is 
54 per cent, payable semiannually, and 1 per cent additional to 
be applied upon the reduction of the principal. This will enable 
every industrious, thrifty farmer to purchase a home, which is 
the goal of every man who lives on a farm. 

At present in many counties local associations are not formed. 
The rural credits bill in those counties is not operative, and in 
those counties where local associations have been formed the 
farmers who organized the associations have lost interest in 
them after they have procured their own loans, and the result 
is that the organization, as to those who are not members, ceases 
to function. With the amendment I have introduced providing 
for an agent, as above stated, enacted into law, it means that 
every thrifty, industrious citizen who wants to own a farm 
will be enabled to buy a small home, and by paying the interest 
of not more than 64 per cent, which may be reduced, which will 
pay the principal and interest, will enable him to own his own 
home. 

The next thing the farmer needs is assistance, both educa- 
tional and financial, in the marketing of his farm products. 
He is entitled, so far as possible, to have the middleman elimi- 
nated. He should get the maximum amount for his farm 
products. He is entitled to receive not only the cost of pro- 
duction but needs a fair return for his labor, for the hazards 
of making a crop, for the maintenance of his family, the interest 
on his investment, the upkeep of his farm improvements, and 
the depreciation of his livestock and farm machinery. 

I have already invited attention to the fact that the farmers 
have suffered a loss for the past three years. In fact they are 
all bankrupts, whether they know it or not. 

I voted for the warehouse amendment, enacted in 1916, 
which had for its purpose the establishment of warehouses at 
convenient points throughout the agricultural sections of the 
country, where the nonperishable farm products might be stored, 
and receipts given for them, which could be accepted as col- 
lateral at Federal reserve banks, and which would enable the 
farmer to secure loans thereon and obtain sufficient money to 
meet the demands of his creditors and not compel him to dump 
his farm products upon a depressed market. 

This is a very important provision. I favor additional ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Markets in the Agricultural De- 
partment which will enable it to study conditions both at home 
and abroad, and in an educational way advise the farmers 
direct and through local associations, where there is the greatest 
demand for their particular products, and which will enable 
the farmers to ship direct and to secure the highest prices 
possible. 

I also favor the encouragement of the local associations 
throughout the country. Properly managed, they are destined 
to play an important part in assisting the unorganized farmers. 
The eastern manufacturers know market conditions throughout 
the country. They know and can regulate the output of their 
various industries, and they know where to ship their prod- 
ucts and sell to the best advantage. Large aggregations of 
capital are invested in these industries. They are easily or- 
ganized because comparatively there are but few of them, On 
the other hand, it is difficult to organize the farmers through- 
out the country, for several reasons: 

First. Many of them are scattered through sparsely. settled 
sections of the country. 

Second. The farmer is not informed as to the advantages of 
organization. 

Third. Most of the farmers require financial assistance 
throughout the year, and they are compelled to meet their 
expenses in the fall, and unless they secure financial assist- 
ance with which to pay these obligations they are compelled 
to sell their products at whatever price is offered them. 
Everybody who understands farming conditions knows this 
is the plight of the farmer. This is what we should bend 
our energies and our best brains to remedy. As above stated, 
this is remedied, in part, by the warehouse amendment, but 
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the farmer can be further assisted by the Bureau of Markets. 
The farmers can be greatly helped by their own organizations, 
These organizations should be given financial assistance by 
the Goyernment direct, and surely during these periods: of 
depression. 

The tariff remedy is urged by some, including the President. 
In 1921 Congress passed an emergency tariff bill for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the farmer. They hoped that by some means 
the price of farm procucts would advance and that they could 
jump behind this bill as a smoke screen and claim it was due to 
that; but this tariff is of no advantage whatever to the 
farmers, Of course, it is the cheapest hypocrisy. It is pure 
political bunk. The tariff on wheat was raised a few days ago, 
and just before the presidential primaries in the Dakotas. 
Earnest solicitude by the President has been expressed on 
numerous occasions through messages, interviews, and public 
addresses for “the wheat farmers of the Northwest,” but the 
words “cotton” or the “distress of the cotton farmers of the 
South” have never been referred to. To illustrate? Every 
farmer knows that we produce more wheat and cotton, and 
many other farm products, than we consume. In other words, 
as to these products, we are an exporting Nation. We export 
on an average of 150,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. A 
tariff can not possibly help the wheat farmer in Oklahoma. 
Evėry farmer knows that the price of wheat is governed by 
the price at Liverpool. Transportation charges, and the tem- 
porary shortage in certain localities, may help along the 
wheat farmer at times immediately south of the Canadian line. 
Everyone knows that sometimes there occurs a local shortage 
in vegetables or other farm products, and the price on these 
goes up temporarily. 

The country south of the Canadian line may have a demand 
for wheat and there may be a temporary shortage, but every- 
one with a brain to think must know that a tariff on wheat 
can not be of any permanent adyantage to the people through- 
out the country. The same is true of cotton. We raise from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 bales annually. We consume a little 
more than one-half of that and export the remainder. We 
import no cotton. A tariff wall 10 miles high would not help 
the cotton farmer. He knows that the price of cotton on the 
New York and New Orleans markets is governed by the price 
on the Liverpool market. As a concrete illustration, take my 
own county of Cherokee, The market for the wheat farmer 
there and in the adjoining county of Wagoner is Kansas City. 
A tariff wall between Cherokee and Wagoner Counties would 
not benefit the wheat growers of either county, because they 
are governed by the price at the central market. That is true 
of the people generally throughout the United States as to the 
products they raise in excess of those consumed. In other 
words, the excess they produce is exported. 

Every farmer knows that during the active selling season 
the daily cotton market quotations refer to either stronger 
or weaker cables from Liverpool and that our local market 
fluctuates accordingly. This can and should be verified by 
reading the daily papers this fall. 

The disadyantage to the farmers of a tariff is that it en- 
ables the manufacturers in the Bast to raise the price of 
their manufactured products, things that the families of the 
farmers wear—hats, shoes, clothing, and on all farming im- 
plements—so that the farmers have to pay from 50 per cent 
to 100 per cent more for everything they buy, and they do not 
get anything more for what they sell. 

To put it another way, suppose the average price of his 
wheat is 90 cents per bushel, and he pays 50 per cent more for 
the clothing which members of his family wear and for the 
farming implements he buys, surely the farmer can see that his 
90-cents-per-bushel wheat buys only two-thirds as much as it 
would otherwise buy if it were not for the tariff wall built 
up against him in the interest of the manufacturers in the 
East. However, they secured this legislative favoritism at the 
hands of Congress and when the election comes on in the fall 
they will contribute vast campaign funds to divert the atten- 
tion of the people from their real interests, and get them 
excited upon some side issue. The people should be warned 
to study the records of their public servants and their ability 
to serve them and as to their sympathies with the interests of 
the people, and should not be led away from their own interests 
on questions of prejudice or nonessentials. 

Too frequently, on the eve of an election, hired speakers 
and misleading advertisements, paid for from the money 
contributed to the big campaign funds by adverse interests, 
are used to distract the attention of the people and cause them 
to vote against their own best interests. The people of the 

country should calmly study all questions affecting them, 
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arrive at a mature judgment, and reflect that judgment at the 
polls, 

Because of the fact that we export farm products we are 
governed by foreign markets, and the farmers are vitally in- 
terested in stabilizing conditions in Europe without politically 
interfering with those countries. If, after the war,, we had 
exercised a moral influence, as we could have, over the coun- 
tries engaged in the war, we could have greatly aided in the 
stabilization of those countries, brought about peace among 
them more quickly, reduced the cost of the standing armies, 
and thereby have permitted the money used to defray their 
expenses to be invested in the rehabilitation of those countries, 
rebuilding their industries, and their markets would have 
continued open to the people of this country and this would have 
prevented the precipitate decline of the price of farm products 
and insured fair returns for years to come and sayed many 
farmers from bankruptcy. 

This is essential. Every farmer should raise his own food 
and feed for his livestock, He must, however, take into con- 
sideration his location, the character of the soil, and his finan- 
cial ability to purchase stock, cattle, and hogs to feed the 
products which he raises, The Northwest is adapted to wheat 
and corn and the farmer there must grow wheat and raise 
corn as major crops. The tenant farmer in the South, who 
does not own much stock, is compelled to raise much cotton. 
He should, however, diversify his crops as much as the circum- 
stances will permit. Every farmer should have a garden and 
raise poultry. 

The Army bill for the coming fiscal year carries an Appro- 
priation of $326,224,993.18, and the Navy bill for the coming 
fiscal year carries an appropriation of $271,942,867, or a total 
appropriation of $598,167,860.13, whereas this bill carries an 
appropriation of only $39,058,518 for the entire agricultural 
interests of the country. I favored both amendments offered 
to the Army and Navy bills, respectively, to call disarmament 
conferences. I see from the public press that the Committee 
on Appropriations is to be asked for $110,000,000 additional to 
build Auxiliary cruisers and other naval craft. If the disar- 
mament conferences were called and the military establish- 
ments of the various countries further reduced, they would 
not only be reduced by our country but by the foreign powers, 
and the expense of their upkeep would be released and would 
be available for the rehabilitation of. their respective coun- 
tries. The leading powers in 1922 agreed to naval disarma- 
ment or the reduction of their capital ships. This should be 
extended to auxiliary cruisers, submarines, airplanes, and all 
other kinds of naval craft, This would permit tax reduction 
in our country and in foreign countries and enable us to spend 
much larger sums of money in the internal development of the 
country. The people should not be deceived. Large expendi- 
tures for destructive purposes are not consistent with tax re- 
duction. The way to reduce taxes is to reduce appropriations. 
I prefer to use the surgeon's knife of economy at the root of 
these destructive appropriations. 

The people of this country do not object to productive appro- 
priations. They bring results. I favor, therefore, additional 
appropriations for all kinds of internal development of our 
splendid country. I favor additional appropriations for Fed- 
eral aid to roads. Suppose we used the money appropriated 
for the Army and Navy one year in aid of the building of 
roads throughout the States matched with State aid, what a 
splendid system of roads we would have and how wonderful 
these arteries of commerce would be over which the people 
could travel and the farmers in turn bring their products to 
market. 

I favor an extension of the Rural Mail Service. A few weeks 
ago I assisted in getting an item in the postal appropriation 
bill for this service increased $1,000,000, and a large part of it 
was made immediately available, and since that time a large 
number of rural routes have been established throughout the 
United States and many in my district, carrying mail, letters, 
magazines, and papers with current events and market quota- 
tions daily to thousands of farmers throughout the country. 

Let me repeat in conclusion that there should be additional 
amounts appropriated for those things which we regard as in- 
vestments, which will bring happiness and prosperity to the 
people of the country, and another conference called which will 
result in disarmament, both of the land and naval forces, 
and which will justify reduced appropriations for those pur- 
poses. When all countries cease to spend the greater part of 
the money obtained through burdensome taxes upon their 
people for agencies of war and turn their attention to peace 
and industrial pursuits, then will prosperity and contentment 
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eome, not only to thelr own people but to the nations of the 
earth. [Applause.] : 
The Clerk read as follows: 


COOPERATIVD FME PROTECTION OF FORUSTED WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE 
STREAMS 


For cooperation with any State or group of States in the protection 
from fire of the forested watersheds of navigable streams under the 
provisions of section 2 of the act of March i, 1911, entitled An aet 
to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or States, or 
with the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of nayi- 
gable streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands 
for the purpose of conserving the navigabllity of navigable rivers,” 
$400,380. r ' 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. As E understand the purpose of the excellent bill 
that we passed yesterday, it is to bring about better cooperation 
between the States and the Federul Government along the very 
lines suggested in the parugraph that bas just been read and 
the sueceeding item. I think it might be ef interest to eall 
attention to the fact that the present week has been designated 
as farest-protection week in many communities and States; 
and it seems very fitting that such @ bill as the reforestation 
bill sbould have been adopted by this House during that week. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 
| Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this is a very 
interesting subject, and I think there should be a quorum here. 
I make the point of order that there ts no quorum present. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Would my friend kindly permit mie to 
consume my five minutes. before he makes that point? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think that Members would 
like to hear the gentleman and I make the point of order that 

ia no quorum present. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. . [After conating] One hundred Members present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. TRHAD WA. Mr. Chairman, very great interest has 
been shown in this question of reforestation during the last few 
years, in many of the States It not only applies to such an 
item as, the one under discussion but to everything else having 
to do with the replanting of denuded forest lands. This interest 
is shown! also in some communities, in a local sense, by the care 
of shade trees along highways and State reads, the trimming 
of, shade: trees, and the protection of the local water supplies, 
and in. various other ways that tend both to economy of the 
forests 3s weil as the beautification ef the landscape. I have 
always bad a partienlar interest in this subject, because of the 
region where I reside. I am very glad to say that in many 
communities people have taken up the spirit of reforestation 
Tocully. In Massachusetts a large number of cities and towns 
are improving the opportunity to secure forest materials 
through the cooperation of both the State and the forestry. asso- 
ciation composed of individuals within the States. I think the 
more that we enn do in a Federal way to assist in this move- 
ment the better it will eventually be, if not in our day and 
generation, in the future both in a business way, commerelally, 
and artistically, and in an edueational sense for the people as 
Well. [Applause] : 

A. few days, ago I placed in the Rneorp the reforestation 
and, State forest laws of Massachusetts, together with the 
method of taxation of forest lands, all of which show the ad- 
vanced position our State has taken on this general subject. 
There are also State laws haying. to do with the planting of 
shade trees, setting of flres in the open air, portable sawmills, 
disposal of slash, and kindred. subjects.. We also have a very 
comprehensive system of forest wardens and: watch towers on 
high locations, from which prompt reports can be sent of any 
fires on the mountain sides,- 

In addition te the advanced attitude of the State, a similar 
interest, has been shown by cities and towns in Massachusetts, 
which have the active cooperation of State authorities. 


The public spirit of the people is well shown in the press of It is a stereotyped remedy prescribed by hothouse politicians 


fhe State. Within a very few days, prominent papers in my 
district, such as the Berkshire Evening Eagle, of Pittsfield, 
Mass, and the Holyoke Telegram, of Holyoke, Mass., have 
both had editorials on forestry. It is therefore a pleasure to 
see the subject being given its deserved promimence in Federal 
legistation. ` z 

‘Let me quote very brieffy from both of the pubtications 
above, referred to: 

The educational value of these town forests perhaps is the most im- 
portant feature about them. Every local taxpayer has a money inter- 
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est in the town forests, and ay demonstrations of what enn be done 
in reforestation, they will lead to the praettee of forestry by farmers 
and other woodland owners. If for no ether reason, the towns sre 
Justified fn creating these forests because every dollar spent in this 
way will be returned manyfold in taxes through the increase of tar- 
able property due to Improvement of timber-producing lands which, 
im most cases, are either lying idle or producing less than half what 
they are capable of producing under forestry management. 
+ * * * + * * 

Massachusetts is leading In this movement, but many other States, | 
and especially others in New England, are watching the progress we | 
are making and several of them have started educational campaigns, 
Numerous towns in Massachusetts have appointed special committees | 
at the town meetings this year to study the problem, and nearly 50 
per cent of all the cities and towns already have taken some official | 
action looking toward the ownership of forests. This movement for | 
public forests is the most hopeful step that bas yet heen taken to 
solve the problem of timber shortage, which is beginning seriously to 
affect our fndustries. (The Berkshire Evening Eagle.) 


Though the United States uses more forest products than any other 
country, it wotld de hard to find a country which, up to recently, 
has dene so little to conserye and protect such an important resource. 

It is encouraging to learn that Holyoke ts going to do her bit toward 
repairing the damage as far as is naw possible. City Forester 
Kennedy states that the board of publie works is considering a site of 
at least 100 aeres, which may be established as a city forest. 

As an encouragement for every city and town in the State to take 
such a step, the Massachusetts Forestry Association offers as a premium 
to plant 5,000 trees free of charge. 

With the costly lesson of the past neglect before them it is not 
likely that any town or city will fail to cooperate in this work of re- 
forestation so as to insure for the future au adequate supply of forest 
products. There is much land throughout New England that it would 
not pay to use for any other purpose, and ownera of such land should 
be encouraged to plant young trees thereon. (The Holyoke Telegram,) 


I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks: in the 


Recon. 
The CHAIRMAN. | Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct investigations and 
experiments fn problems connected with the establistiment of dairying 
and meat-production enterprises on the semiarid and irrigated lands of 
the western United States, including the purchase of livestock and the 
employment of necessary persons and means in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere, $38,230. f f 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, by this item on page 68 in the 
Agricultural appropriation bill the sum of $38,230 is appropri- 
ated to enable the Secretary ef Agriculture to conduct investi. 
gations and experiments in problems connected with the estab- 
lishing of dairying and meat-production industries on the semi- 
arid and irrigated lands of the western United States, including 
the purchase of livestock and the employment of necessary per- 
sons and means “in the city of Washington and elsewhere,” 
In other words, this sum fs appropriated to cover the expense of 
experiments in diversified farming in the semiarid and irrigated 
lands of the West, but I fear that under the language of the 
section more persons will be employed In the city of Wash- 
ington” than “elsewhere.” If the purpose of this appropria- 
tion is to “try out” diversified farming in the semiarid and 
western regions, I see no reason why any of the 
persons making the experiment should spend much time or 
even be “in the city of Washington.” Obviously, such part of 
this work as needs to be done “in the city of Washmgton “ can 
be done by the present employees of the Department of Agri- 


| culture, without the employment of others and without any ad- 


ditional expense to the Government. The trouble with appro- 
priations of this character is that very often too much of the 
appropriation is spent “in the city of Washington” and too 
little spent “elsewhere”; that is, in conducting actual experi- 
ments. i ; 

In these days we hear much about diversification of crops. 


and would-be economic experts for the farmers whose lands are 
primarily adapted to the growing of wheat and not suitable for 
the growing of diversified crops. 

In his annual message in December and in his special mes- 


| Sage of, January 23 the President suggested diversification of 


ċrops as one of the two outstanding remedies for the present 


| distress in wheat-growing regions, the other suggested remedy 


being. a curtailment of production and a probable abandonment 
of our export markets. Persons, many of whom are not in- 
formed as to the facts, can glibly advise diversifieation of 
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crops. In his economic distress the farmer is the recipient of 
advice from many sources, but much of this advice is worthless, 
Tov often the less men know about a subject the more free 
they are to give advice thereon, and many men who suggest 
“diversification of crops” as a panacea for agricultural ills 
do not know what they are talking about, and their advice is 
worth what it cost—nothing, 

Last Saturday, in general debate on the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, I discussed in detail the suggested remedy of 
“ diversification of crops” and I believe I demonstrated con- 
clusively that the so-called diversification of crops will af- 
ford the farmer no substantial relief, because it is a remedy 
that is not practicable and can not be utilized because of 
climatic and soil conditions. I showed that there were millions 
of acres of land which are now utilized for wheat growing 
that are not adapted or suitable for diversified farming, ex- 
cept to a very negligible extent, because of relentless climatic 
and soil conditions, Moreover, the western and northwestern 
wheat farmer has, to a very large extent, already diversified 
his crops in so far as diversification is practicable. On Janu- 
ary 16, 1924, at a convention of the Equitable Cooperative Ex- 
change, a farm organization with a membership of 17,500, 
held at Fargo, N. Dak., the resolutions adopted contained the 
following statement: 


It is urged in some quarters, as a remedy to the agricultural de- 
pression, that farmers curtail productiqn, withdraw from the foreign 
wheat markets, and engage in stock raising and dairying; in other 
words, diversify, This suggestion ignores the fact that most wheat 
growers are already diversifying as much as the nature of their soil, 
climatic conditions, the help at their disposal, and marketing facilities 
will permit. Our surplus packing products must also be liquidated in 
foreign markets, and present returns to the stock raiser leaye him 
in no better position than the grain grower. 


In other words, the farmers in the great wheat-growing 
regions are not sluggards or fools. They have as much intelli- 
gence, common sense, and good judgment as the ayerage mid 
western or eastern farmer. They are familiar with local con- 
ditions and are not ignorant of the limitations imposed on 
their activities by relentless climatic and soil conditions. In 
a great majority of instances the western and northwestern 
wheut farmer has for years followed the plan of crop diversi- 
fication so far as possible, considering the nature of the soil, 
weather conditions, marketing facilities, and other factors 
that obviously enter into the problem. The [resident and 
others who emphasize the importance of crop diversification 
are not suggesting any new remedy or telling the western 
farmer anything that he did not already know. Distance from 
markets and excessive freight rates make it impossible for 
the ayerage northwestern farmer to profitably engage in dairy- 
ing or the growing of truck or miscellaneous food products in 
commercial quantities. 

In The Wheat Situation, a report made by Secretary Wal- 
lace to the President, released December 7, 1923, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in discussing the question of diversification of 
crops, said: 

Most crops which can be substituted for wheat are feed crops, and 
any market increase in their production must be accompanied by 
more livestock, * * Many wheat farmers, in short, are re- 
stricted in thelr choice of alternative crops, and, furthermore, are 
not financially able to change materially their type of farming. 


The Seeretary further calls attention to the fact that condi- 
tions vary widely between farmers as between regions, and 
what may apply to one individual may not apply to another. 


Wheat may haye an important place in the rotation of some farms, 
and further reduction may not be practicable, and the economic use 
of labor and equipment may make it desirable to maintain a relatively 
large acreage of wheat, 


Then, again, if it were possible for the average north- 
western wheat farmer to diversify his farming operations 
by engaging more largely in the production of livestock it does 
not follow that he would better his financial condition, be- 
cause the price of cattle, hogs, and other livestock is abnor- 
mally low—below the cost of production—and very little live- 
stock under present conditions can be grown and marketed at 
a profit to the farmer. 

May I, in this connection, call your attention to a state- 
ment contained in Secretary Wallace’s annual report for 1923? 
Iu discussing the suggested remedy of “diversification of 
crops,” the Secretary of Agriculture said: 

It is well to remember also that our population is growing rapidly 
and that before many years there will be a home demand for even 
more farm products than we are now producing. If, during this 


period of agricultural distress, we permit production to be shrunk 
to present needs by driving farmers from the land and into the 
cities, we shall be under the necessity of reclaiming at large expense 
the productive land which is now being abandoned. And if we 
should experience one or two years of short crops while this process 
is going on, the consuming population will find itself compelled to 
pay prices for farm products which will impose upon it a burden com- 
parable to that under which the farmer has been groaning. 

On the assumption that it is the national purpose to keep ourselves 
on a self-sustaining basis, agriculturally, wisdom would seem to justify 
going to some trouble to help farmers bridge over a state of depres- 
sion caused by an economic cataclysm. Precisely that thing has 
been done in the case of labor and of some industries. Those who 
urge that economic laws should now be permitted to have free 
play with agriculture do not give full consideration to what happened 
during the war and for two years afterwards. 


I quote further from the same report: 


It must be kept in mind, however, that in Jarge areas of the West 
and Northwest, soil and climate are better adapted to the production 
of wheat than any other crop. Farmers in those sections are fixed 
for growing wheat, their farm equipment is adapted thereto. They 
can not all at once change to another crop, even if some other crop 
gave fair assurance of profit. On the whole, the precentage of change 
in acreage hag been as rapid as could be expected. 

In many sections of the country which heretofore have specialized 
on wheat substantial progress has been made in diversification. But 
diversification in any large way requires that more of the land be 
fenced, more buildings provided, more machinery of a different kind 
purchased. Jt also requires a better knowledge of general farming 
methods. In short, the wheat farmer must have both time and 
money to shift into more general farming, eyen in regions where 
that is clearly the best thing to do. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has stated the situation very 
clearly and convincingly. Only to a very limited extent can 
there be a further reduction of the wheat acreage or more 
diversification of crops in the farming activities in the great 
wheat-growing regions of the United States. It follows, there- 
fore, that the suggested remedy of diversification is not a 
panacea for our agricultural ills. It does not go to the root of 
the trouble. It does not furnish a constitutional treatment. 
It does not remove the causes that have produced existing 
agricultural ills. ; 

Howeyer, I am not objecting to reasonable experiments 
being made in diversification of crops in the semiarid or 
irrigated wheat-growing regions. If these experiments will 
materially aid the wheat farmers in readjusting their agri- 
cultural activities and placing them on a profitable basis, I 
think the small appropriation carried by this item will be 
justified, but I desire to register my firm conviction that the 
so-called diversification of crops will not and can not solve 
the difficulties of the wheat grower, because the plan does 
not reach and treat the real cause of existing troubles, 
Applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RÉCORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 0 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, for months prior to the convening of this ses- 
sion of Congress appeals were coming from every agricultural 
section of the country, pleading with the President to call a 
special session of Congress for the purpose of enacting legisla- 
tion for the relief of the agricultural industry. These appeals 
were in vain, The Sixty-eighth Congress convened and more 
than four months have passed and yet nothing has been done to 
relieve the deplorable economic situation of the American 
farmer. No constructive program has been offered by the 
President in their behalf and the administration leaders are 
apparently viewing the situation with little concern. 

Petitions signed by over 800,000 farmers have been presented 
to Congress. Farm organizations and representatives of the 
agricultural industry have preserited, in the most convincing 
wuy possible, the alarming situation that exists, and their 
statements have not been overdrawn; yet action is still delayed. 
Why is it impossible to get action in such a crisis as this? 
Why the unconcern of the President and the inaction of the 
administration? The farming industry is facing bankruptcy. 
Farmers are operating at a loss, Many of his products will 
not bring a sufficient price on the market to pay the cost of 
production; in fact in many instances they will not sell upon 
the market for a sufficient amount to pay the freight, The 
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eattle industry is no longer profitable. Corn growers and hog 
raisers are in distress, wheat growers are bankrupt, and the 
profit of the fruit grower is absorbed in freight rates. Unable 
te pay the taxes and the interest on his indebtedness, mort- 
gage foreclosures are taking away the homes of the farmer at 
an alarming rate. From the county receiyed from 
my district I see from five to fifteen farms advertised for sale 
every week and this does not include all of such sales in my 
district, and what is true there is true tọ a great extent in 
every farming section of the country. 

Mr. KẸ Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I suppose the gentleman has not received 
the information that the Committee on Agriculture has reported 
a very comprehensive bill which will be before the House very 
shortly, and I take it from the tenor of the gentleman’s remarks 
he will be very heartily in support of that measure when it 
comes out. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will 

Mr. KINCHELOB. I think the gentleman very timely stated 
the position of the President in his December message to the 
Congress when he said there is not anything the Government 
could do for the farmer of this country except what he could 
do for himself, 5 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In effect he said the farmer should work 
out his own salvation, 

As a result of bankruptey and foreclosures of farm mort- 
gages the ownership of the six and one-half million farms in 
this country haye been redueed to less than 3,000,000 people. 
According to the recent report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1,200,000 left the farms in 1922, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that a greater number left the farms in 1923, being an average 
of 100,000 leaving the farm every month for the past two years. 
These people were forced to leave the farm, because they were 
operating at a loss and were forced into other Iines of endeavor 
to make a living. The deflation program of the present admin- 
istration fell heavily on the farmer by beating down the prices 
of farm products to the pre-war levels while the price of the 
870 he is compelled to buy were not correspondingly re- 

uce 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will. 

Mr. KING, Does the gentleman think that this deflation he 
speaks of can equal the deflation of farm values in 1920 by the 
Federal Reserve Board? Is not that where it really began 
right under a Democratie administration? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall not undertake to say when the 
deflation process began, but I do say the present administration 
has neglected to offer a remedy and never attempted to stop it, 

Mr. KING. Well, it committed the first crime against the 
farmers in 1920. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I will let the gentleman draw his own 
conclusion, but I assert there has not been anything done by 
the present administration to relieve the present plight of the 
farmer. ‘There has been no constructive program offered by 
this Congress or by the President, only glittering generalities 
in an effort to decelve the farmer have been indulged in; that 
is all he has been given. [Applause.} 

A statement from the Chamber of Commerce, Waterville, 
Wash,, under date of March 8, 1924, submits the following 
comparison of prices of things the farmers are compelied to 
buy for the years 1913 and 1924 as verified by their local mer- 
chants: 
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This. comparison: is typical of prices throughout the West. 
The average increase in the price of farm implements fram. 
the year 1918 to the year 1924 in the Mississippi Valley, from 


the best information ayailable, is approximately 90 per cent, 

and the fnerease in the price of clothing during the same 

period Is approximately 80 per cent. This is true of my own 

congressional district. In this connection the following com- 

parison of the purchasing power of a bushel of wheat in 1913 

4 Rac ye in the Northwest wheat-growing section is very 
ent: 


The same ratio applies to substantially all the products of 
the farm and to all sections of the country and reveals the 
fact that the farmer’s ability to purchase manufactured prod- 
uets is more than 50 per cent below par. 

Further inereasing the burden of taxation is also adding to 


the troubles of the farmer. A statement released for publi- 
cation by the United States Department of Commerce recently 
| gave the following financial statisties of the Federal and State 
Governments: The statistics of this summary relate to taxes 
collected by the National Government for the year ending 
June 30, 1923, the 48 States and the District of Columbia, 
counties, and other ciyil divisions having the power to levy 
and collect taxes for the fiscal year ending in the calendar 
year 1922. The grand total of revenues from taxation in this 
period is $7,428,749,000, or an average of $68.33 for each per- 
son. Of this total $3,204,133,000 represent the revenue of the 
National Government. The total revenue from taxes of the 
States, counties, and so forth, are $4,224,616,000, or an aver- 
age of $38.86 fer each person. Of this total $3,327,166,000, or 
78.8 per cent, comes from general property taxes. A compari- 
son of the increase in costs of State governments as shown 
by a statement of the United States Department of Commerce 
released January 28, 1924, reveals the following facts: 

The per capita cost increased on State governments alone 
from $5.03 in 1915 to $11.82 in 1922, an increase of more 
than 100 per cent in seven years. During the same period of 
time the revenue recently increased more than 100 per cent. 
The per enpita debt in the 48 States in 1915 was $4.31 and in 
1922 it was $8.12, an increase of almost 100 per cent in seven 
years, These figures at once disclose the enormous burden 
of taxation that Is now being borne by the American people 
and especially by the American farmer. The Federal and State 
Governments throwgh taxation are actually confiscating the 
profits of the farm, and unless a halt is ealled will eventually - 
confiscate all the farm lands in the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The total wealth of the United States 
is approximately $300,000,000,000, about 25 per cent of which 
is represented by farm values, including equipment, machinery, 
buildings, livestock, and so forth, and upon this farm property 
hovers an enormous mortgage debt with an interest rate of 
approximately 7 per cent. Thus, with a high rate of interest. 
on one hand and high taxes on the other the farmer finds him- 
self shackled and helpless. 

In addition to the interest and taxes referred to above the 
farmer is being plundered by the iniquitous schedules of the 
present tariff act. It is estimated that the tariff act costs the 
American people approximately $4,000,000,000 annually, about 
three and one-half billions of which go into the pockets of the 
manufacturer and only one-half billion into the Treasury, the 
result of which has been a gradual increase in the high cost 
of living. The per capita cost of the tariff is approximately 
$35, or to the farmer with a famity of five, $175 per year, The 
high price of sugar and clothing is a constant reminder to the 
housewife of the excessive tariff burden. 

B. F. Yoakum, a well-known authority, says foodstuffs for 
which the farmer receives seven and one-half billion dollars 
the consumers pay twenty-two and one-half billion dollars. 
In other words, the farmer gets one-third of what the con- 
sumer pays for farm products and the remainder goes for 
profits and distribution. Out of every $3 paid by the con- 
sumer for foodstuffs the farmer gets $1 and the middleman 
gets 52. According to the reports ef the United States De- 
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product, of his farm the freight is 
the freight is added to everything 
of 3 he sells. The rates to-day 
ping points to primary markets are som 
cent above pre-war rates and sig primary 
seaboard about 73 per cent above the pre-war 
in Canada, just to the north of us, freight rates 
dosvn to the pre-war level. As a result of the 
rates the product of many fruit growers go to waste 
the fact that the market price will net leave a 
paying the freight. Transportation is so expensive that in 
many sections food products are going to waste, while in 
other sections of the country such preducts aue badly needed. 

‘Thus situated, heavily in debt, heavily taxed, high freight 
rates, and without a foretgn market the 
at à loss and continually going in debt, 
of foodstuffs but owing to the utter lack ef a foreign policy 
we are without foreign markets in whieh te sell. Not only 
that, but according to the Department of Agriculture im- 
ports of farm products for the year ending June 80, 1928, for 
the first time in our history exeeeded the exports. Farm 

produets brought into this country during that year amounted 
to $1,908,000,000. We sent out of this eountry farm preducts 
to the value of $1,799,000.000. 

The direct causes for the t plight of the farmer may 
be summarized as follows: taxes, high interest rates, 
high freight rates, high prices of the things he has to buy, low 
price of farm products, inadequate marketing facilities, and 
want of a foreign market. At a meeting of farmers at Fargo, 
N. Dak., recently resolutions were adopted in which the follow- 
ing statement appears: 


The farmers of America, have sustained an operating loss equal to 
their present mortgage indebtedness. of $65,000,000,000 in 35 te 40 
yenrs, whieh has been charged against a speculative value in farm 
property now aggregating only $77,000,000,000. Any measure propos- 
ing relief to faxmers that provides for further involvement of prin- 
cipal and interest without a corresponding, correction in the general 
price level equal to the eost of production, is both ecenomically unsound 
and morally wrong. 


Every person familiar with the present econemic situation 
will readily agree to the soundness of this statement. It fs 
true the farmer needs extension of ¿redits to the extent that 
it may be necessary in the successful operation of his busi- 
ness, but what he needs most of all is a sufficient priee for 
Ius products te enable him to pay the debts that he already 
owes, 

As a result of favoritism and class legislation big business 
has been enabled to fix the price on everything the farmer has 
to sell and everything he is compelled to buy; the farmer has 
no voice in either. Under present law the Government, in 
effect, guarantees a profit to the railroads; the tariff act enables 
the manufacturer, the packer, and the middleman to profiteer, 
and the farmer becomes the victim of them all. All other 
industries under our present economic system are enabled te 
fix the price on their products; the farmer is compelled to com- 
pete with the world markets and sell his products at whatever 
he can get, and usually at a loss. If the farmer is fo get relief, 
it must come through tax reduction, not on the multimfflion- 
aire alone but upon the actual dirt farmer; readjustment of 
freight rates, providing lower rates for farm products; revision 
of the tariff, lowering the rates on clothing and other necessi- 
ties; lower interest rates on loans to the small farmer, the 
man who actually farms; a comprehensive system of coopera- 
tive marketing, and the opening of foreign markets to the 
products of the American farmer; a sound foreign policy in 
lieu of the chaotic, makeshift that now exists, to the end that 
foreign powers may establish credit and be enabled to buy the 
products of this country. The enactment of such a program, 
in my opinion, would mean the rehabilitation of the agricul- 
tural industry and place the farmer on a firm footing. The 
agricultural industry is the greatest of all industries and upon 
its success depends the success of all activities of the Govern- 
ment. We can not shirk the responsibility. We must guard 
the interests of the farmers of the country if the national wet- 
fare is to be preserved. It fs entirely within the power of the 
administration to do all this—enough Democrats are ready and 
willing to assist in the matter to put such a program over. 
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be too Is If the present administration intends to do any- 
thing, it should do it now and quit fooling the farmer. [Ap- 


lause.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 
PASSENGDR-CARRYING VEHICLES 


That not to exceed $130,000 of the lump-sum appropriations herein 
made for the Department of Agriculture shall be avaliable for the 
purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled aud 
horse-drawn passenger-carrying yehicles necessary in the conduct of 
the field work of the Department of Agriculture outside the District 
of Columbia: Provided, That not to exceed $35,000 of this amount 
shall be expended for the purchase of such vehicles; and that such 
vehicles shall be used only for official service outside the District of 
Columbia, but this shall net prevent the continued use for official 
service of motor trucks in the District ot Columbia: Provided further, 
That the Secretary ef Agriculture is authorized to purchase, from the 
funds provided for carrying out the provisions of the Federal high- 
way get of November 0, 1921 (42 Stat. L. p. 212), not to exceed 
$25,000, motor-propelled pessenger-carrying wehicles to replace such 
vehleles transferred under autherity of the acts of February 28, 1919 
(40 Stat. L. p. 1201), Mareh 18, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 580), and 
November Ð, 1921 (42 Stat. L. p. 212), from the War Department 
and retained and used by the Seeretary of Agrieulture in the con- 
struction aud maintenance of national forest roads or other roads 
constructed under his direct supervision whieh are or may heeome 
ungeryiceable; Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall, on the first day of each regular session of Congress, make a 
report to Congress ‘showing the amount expended under the provi- 
sions of s paragraph during the preceding fiscal year: Provided 
furticr, That the Secretary of Agriculture may exchange motor- 
propelled and horse-drawn TIEN and boats, and parts, accessories, 
tires, or equipment’ thereof, in whole or In part payment for vehicles, 
or boats, qr parts, accessories, tires, or equipment of such wehicles 
er boats purchased by him. 


Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
UR AAA AEAEE LI DNS EDATS Waa rin teal ee pote 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? TAfter u pausen. The 
Chair heurs none. 


Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
eommittee, this is a rather important document, providing for 
the expenditure of $56,758,515, presumably for the benefit of agri- 
culture. I find in examining the provisions of this bill there 
is a provision for the expenditure of $381,910 for the eradica- 
tion of the pink boliworm. I am not acquainted with that 
insect. On page 44, Une 11, this ‘bill provides: 

To enable the Seeretary of Agriculture te meet the emergency, | 
caused by the continued spread. of tbe gypsy and brown-tail moths by, 
conducting such experiments as may be necessary to determine the 
best methods af controling these insects; by imtroducing and estab- 
lishing the parasites amd natural enemies of these insects and ¢colaniz- 
ing them within the infested terrltary—— 


there is $572,360 appropriated. Now, I am not acquainted with 
the brown-tafl moth or the gypsy moth, but there is an insect 
that is infeeting the agricultural interests of this country which 
is doing more damage than the pink bollwerm, the gypsy moth, 
or the brown-taif moth, or any other moth, and that is the 
Fordney-McComber tarif bill bug, which I do know something 
about, [Applause] The theory ef the people who advocate a 
protective tariff in this country, if I understand it correctly, is 
to fix such ‘a rate that will equalize the cost ef production at 
home and abroad und in this way protect the infant industries, 
give them opportunity to grow, and at the same time give em- 
ployment to our labor. The way in which the rates are fixed, as 
I have understood, is to arrive by hearings before committees at 
the cost of production abroad and at hoine and to fix such sched- 
ules as will equalize this difference te the end that our manu- 
facturers will be enabled to compete with foreign manufacturers 
and at the same time gtve the peeple at home a competitive 
market in which to buy. If I am correctly informed, in this last 
tariff law the schedules were fixed without knowledge of the 
difference in the eost of production ‘here and abroad and without 
hearings, unless appearance before the committee by interested 
parties to let the committee know their demands could be con- 
sidered ‘hearings, 

Now, the effect of that, you and I Know, was to permit ‘the 
manufacturers of this country to fix such prices on their prod- 
ucts as they saw proper. You might say virtually “hog tie” 
the agricult interests of the country and permit the mami- 
facturer to go down in his pocket and take such amount from 
him as he chose. 
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In substantiation of the above statements I desire to quote 
from a speech made by Senator Boram in the United States 
Senate on May 12, 1922, and also from a speech made by the late 
Senator Nelson in the United States Senate on July 28, 1922, 
when the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was being considered in 
that body. 

Senator BORAH said: 


I frankly confess that I do not know what the difference is in the 
cost at home and abroad, and I am in exactly the same boat as every 
other Senator in this Chamber, so far as being able to determine the 
question. There are no facts presented, and there are no facts to pre- 
sent. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 67th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 62, pt. 7, 
p. 6815.) 


Senator Nelson said: 


In many paragraphs of this bill the rates exceed that degree of protec- 
tion [necessary to cover the difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad], and to my mind profits have been included. * * * I 
have voted for many schedules here that I felt entirely unjustified, 
hoping against hope that there would be a modification; but every once 
in a while it seems that the Finance Committee meet and they come in 
here with their program for an increase or a change. They get a new 
light as a result of new hearings. I never in all my life saw such a 
Swarm of men as were around the Finance Committee while they had 
this bill before them. Day after day they came here with their hand 
bags. They swarmed in the corridors, and the bill indicates that most 
of them got their work in well. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 67th Cong., 
2d sess., vol, 62, pt. 10, p. 10766.) 


This Congress convened on the 8d day of December, 1923. 
We have now been in session almost five months and nothing 
has been presented by the party in power for the relief of 
the great agricultural interests of the country. That the 
farmers are in distress, in sore straits, and greately in need 
of beneficial legislation admits of no argument, and I suppose 
will be conceded by all. While the last year, according to 
available statistics, has been a prosperous year for many forms 
of business and occupations, it has not been so with the farmer. 
Something is radically wrong, and the farmer is getting the 
worst of it. He is doing his best but for some reason or rea- 
sons is unable to make ends meet, to receive a compensatory 
price for his products, or to receive a fair return upon his 
investment. He is the hardest worked of all our citizens; 
his hours are from sunrise to sunset; he gambles with the 
elements, the drought, the flood, the storm, the winds, the 
heat, and the cold; he battles with the devastations of crawling 
and flying insects and the ravages of disease, and for all his 
work, his risks, his worries, and his troubles he finds himself 
getting deeper and deeper in debt as he struggles for a liveli- 
hood. Everywhere foreclosures are taking place and farmers 
are being sold out. Out of the six and one-half million farms 
in the United States owned by individual farmers a few years 
ago, by reason of failures and foreclosures these farms are now 
owned by less than 3,000,000 farmers. Approximately 40,000,000 
people in this country are engaged in farming, and it is the only 
unorganized industry in our citizenship. As has been aptly 
ont these 40,000,000 farmers are feeding the other 70,000,000 
people. 

Now, just look into conditions and see if we can ascertain 
what has happened and is happening to the farmer. In 1900 
the farm lands and property in the United States were valued 
at approximately $20,000,000,000; in 1910 this value had in- 
creased to $40,000,000,000; in 1920 to $77,000,000,000, These 
returns show that the farm lands and property of this country 
had steadily increased in value in times of peace and in times 
of war until 1920, when they reached the high point. Now, 
what of the past three years—what has been the condition of 
the farmer during this time, and apparently without any obvi- 
ous reason? While everyone around him has prospered, his 
prosperity has gone; his land has depreciated in value, as well 
as everything else he owns, while what he has had to buy has 
kept up in price, if not actually increased, His dollar has been 
reduced to less than half in purchasing power, while his 
State, county, and local taxes, as well as his debts, have 
doubled. His freight rates haye steadily increased until they 
have reached the point where they at times equal the price he 
receives for his products. Approximately 25 per cent of the 
farmers in the great West and Central West are bankrupt and 
are only saved from eviction and actual bankruptcy by the 
leniency of their creditors. Farm lands have decreased in 
value from one-third to one-half. X 

The farmer's. products, stock, and other property have fallen 
in value, while farm implements, building material, fertilizer, 
fencing, fuel, clothing, boots and shoes, and everything else he 
has had to buy, as well as freight rates, have remained at war- 
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time prices. There is no just relation between the price he 
gets for his wheat and the price the consumer pays for the 
flour; between his beef on the hoof and the beef on the block; 
between the price he receives for his hogs and the price the 
consumer pays for pork and its products; between the price he 
receives for his hides and the price he has to pay for his 
shoes. There can be no question but what there is something 
wrong between the price the farmer is paid for his products 
and the price at which they are sold to the consumer. This 
difference between what the farmer receives and the price 


paid by the consumer for the products of the farm is an out- 


rage and should not be tolerated or permitted in an enlightened 
country. What is this difference? Of the $22,500,000,000, . 
representing the total value of the farm products produced and 
sold in this country last: year, the farmer received only 
$7,500,000,000, while the speculators, middlemen, and trans- 
portation companies exacted the exorbitant toll of $15,000,000,- 
000—the farmers receiving one-third, the speculators, middle- 
men, and transportation companies two-thirds, a tribute out of 
all proportion of right and justice, and something which should 
not be allowed or tolerated by the lawmaking power of this 
or any other nation. But this is exactly what we are per- 
mitting to take place in this country and making no effort to 
prevent. We are sitting by and permitting this enormous toll 
to be taken from the farmers. 

Instead of receiving but 85 cents of the consumer’s dollar, 
as he does under the system now in vogue, he should receive 
the 65 cents now taken from him by the speculators, middle- 
men, and transportation companies. Instead of receiving the 
one-third he should receive the two-thirds, and in this way he 
would receive a fair return on his investment and labor, and 
compensatory prices for his products. Just look a little fur- 
ther: He is compelled to take what is offered him for what he 
has to sell, and is compelled to pay what is asked him for 
what he has to buy. He has no part in fixing the price of his 
own products or anything to say as to the price he is charged 
for what he has to buy. Under the present system he pays 
tribute to all other industries, but is denied any part in estab- 
lishing the price of his own products. He must sell for what 
he is offered and in purchasing pay the price asked. It is 
heads they win and tails he loses. I submit that he should 
have the same say and influence in conducting his business as 
other businesses have in comlucting theirs. His business 
should be placed on an equal footing with other industries. 
While he is asking no special privileges or special favors we 
should see that he is given equal protection, equal privileges, 
and accorded fair treatment to the end that other industries 
shall not be permitted to prey upon his business to his detri- 
ment and utter ruin, 

I assert that other industries of this country have been 
favored with special legislation at the expense of the farmer; 
and this policy should, must, and will be changed. By legis- 
lation he is compelled to purchase his farming implements, 
tools, fuel, building material, fertilizer, fencing, clothing, boots 
and shoes, and everything else he uses in a protected market, 
and must dispose of his products in the market of the world 
in competition with the world. He has witnessed the manufac- 
turers of this country given the benefit of the highest protective 
tariff law in our history; the railroads given laws which en- 
able them to fix compensatory rates that they may operate at 
a profit; virtually every business the recipient of beneficial 
legislation except his, and his the one business more entitled 
to the fostering care and protection of the Government than 
any other—the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act for the manufac- 
turer, the Esch-Cummins law for the railroads, the immigra- 
tion bill for the protection of labor, and nothing of any conse- 
quence for the farmer. 

The farmer and every other business is entitled to a square 
deal at the hands of the Government, By this I mean that 
eyery business should be treated fairly. It is our business to 
see that there are no governmental favorites on the one hand, 
and on the other that no business is improperly handicapped 
and placed in a position where it can be preyed upon by any 
other. This is all the farming interests of this country expect, 
and this they have a right to demand; and I as a Member of 
this House representing a great agricultural district am going 
to do my best to see that it Is accorded them; and if the Repre- 
sentatives of this House—Republicans, Progressives, and Demo- 
crats—who represent the agricultural districts will be just as 
loyal, just as interested, and just as alert to the interests of the 
farmers of this country as the Representatives from the man- 
ufacturing sections are to the manufacturer’s interests, we will 
then get for the farmer what is due him and what he is en- 
titled to. 
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Now, what can Oengress de to relieve the situation? How 
can we bring back prosperity to this great industry? How can 
we help the farmer? 

First of all we should work on the Fordney-McOumber 
Taviff Act, the schedules of which were fixed at the command 
and behest of the predatory interests of this country without 
regard to the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. Its purpose was to shut out all competition from 
abroad, and its effect is to foster, encourage, and permit the 
formation of trusts and trade combinations in this country to 
the end that the farmer is compelled to do his buying in a 
market where there is no competition and in this way pay 
tribute to the manufacturers of this country far beyond a 
fair and reasonable profit, He is forced to sell in compe- 
tition with the world and to buy in a protected market 
where there is no competition. Congress has simply. “ hog 

tied” him, and the manufacturers are permitted to take from 
him what ee decree, Shall we permit these conditions to 
continne? This Congress probably will, but the farmers of 
this country have awakened and will not much longer submit 
to this kind of treatment. There will be a. Congress -elected 
that will do what should be done in his behalf. 

Second, We should do something to reduce the excessive 
freight rates which the farmer Is compelled to pay and with 
which he is confronted in both buying and selling. Excessive 
transportation charges increase the price of everything he has 
to buy and decrease the price of evérything he has to sell, the 
transportation charges in many instances equaling the price 
that the ‘farmer receives for his products. 

Third. Taxes should be reduced, expenses curtailed, and 
economy practiced as well as preached. 

Fourth. We should devise and put into effect some Intelll- 
gent and comprehenstve agricultural policy or plan whereby 
the farmer will be wble to receive from the consumer com- 
pensatory prices for his products; legislation that will im- 
prove, stabilize, and make permanent our markets abroad. 

These are a few of the suggestions that I would make for 
the relief and betterment of ‘the great agricultural interests 
of this country. There may be others and I will. gladly sup- 
port any plan in which I ‘believe there is merit and which will 
Improve ‘the situation. 

Now, what will this Congress do for the farmer? Win It 
give him this relief or any part of it? ‘Will it repeal or modify 
the tariff law? No. Will ft enact any legislation that will 
bring about a reduction of the transportation charges of the rail- 
reads of the country? No. ‘Will it pass H. R. 8109, intro- 
traced ‘by Mr. ‘Newton, of my State, providing for the im- 
provement ‘and completion of prescribed sections of the ‘Ohio, 
Mississippi, and Missouri ‘Rivers to the end that the farmers 
im the great Mississippi Valley can have ‘the benefit of these 
great inland waterways? It win not. With ‘barges on these 
three great rivers bearing the products of this fertile valley 
to the ‘sea, thence to be by ocean steamers to the 
markets of the world, would de much to relieve the transpor- 
tation problem. This competition would mean lower freight 
charges. WIII ft reduce the taxes of the small taxpayer or 
curtail the extravagant expenditures of the Government? No. 
Will it devise seme constructive policy for the relief of the 
farmer whereby he will be able to receive compensatory 
from ‘the consumer for his products! No. Why do say 
“no”? Simply because the party now in power, as now con- 
trolled, was not elected for that purpose. There are doubtless 
individual Members who would take pleasure in assisting in 
the carrying out of such ‘a program, but you can rest assured 
that this relief will not be forthcoming from this administra- 
tion. In determining the question as to what they will do 
a glimpse into what they have.dene would net be amiss. What 
ef their past performances? 

The party now in power were in control of both the Senate 
and House in the .Sixty-sixth Congress. They enacted “the 
Iisch-Cummins railroad act, with which the country is now 
familiar.. They did nothing to benefit agriculture; they either 
did not know what to do or knowing did not care to do it. 

In the Sixty-seventh they were in absolute -control 
of the Government. They had the President, a large majority 
in the House and Senate. They did nothing to benefit the 
farmer. They had the time, and seem to have been able to 
pass a tax-reduction measure, reducing the surtaxes from 65 
per cent to 50 per cent, repeal the excess-prefits ‘tax, and as 
their crowning achievement gave to the country the Ferdney- 
McCumber tariff law carrying the highest schedules ever 
known in ‘the history of the country, This tariff law costs the 
American people at least $4,000,000,000 annually and brings 
in in the way of revenue approximately about $500;000,000 each 
year. The repeal of the excess-profits tax and the vreductiom of 
the surtaxes on the wealth of the country reduced our Income 


by approximately 8511000, 00 annually. Bat Where ask, oh 
where—during this time that they were in control and could 
have acted is legislation that was beneficial to the farmer? 

Now, what about the Sixty-eighth Congress? What have 
they done so far, and in what direction have their energies 
and -activities been directed. We were presented with a tax- 
reduction bill commonly called the Mellon plan,” heralded 
as à panacea for all our existing troubles, backed by the most 
extensive and -costly propaganda this country has ever wit- 
nessed, prepared by its own officials it has proven itself unable 
to carry through its own Congress this its own measure, and it 
is well. If passed as presented, it would have further lowered 
the taxes of the rich and- m greater burden on the 
shoulders of the small taxpayer, President Coolidge in ‘his 
Linton day address at New York made tle remarkable state- 
ment that the high prices paid and the low prices received 
on the farm are directly dne to eur unsound method of taxa- 
tion,” intimating that if the Mellon tax bill was enacted into 
law the farmer's troubles would all be over. I would ‘like to 
know how the enactment of this law would have benefiteli the 
average farmer. The farmer is not burdened with income 
taxes—he only wishes that he could be blessed with an income 
en which to pay an income tax. When the ‘farmer pays his 
State, county, and local taxes and deducts his operating ex- 
penses he has mo occasion te worry over income taxes. 
There are, vf course, a few farmers who pay income ‘taxes, 
but they are few and far between. What is worrying the 
farmer is to be able to pay his interest, his taxes, operating 
expenses, and have enough left ion which to live, 

We have passed a tax reduction bill. Not in my judgment 
what we should have passed, but an improvement over tlie 
Mellon pea The bill passed was made possible by the Pro- 
gressives and Democrats werking together against the pro- 
— of the Mellon plan, ‘The bill as passed was a compro- 

mise and was supperted by Republicans, Progressives, and 
Democrats alike. Eweryone was heartily in favor of tax redue- 
tion. We differed as to whose tuxes should be reduced. The 
administration insisted that the higher surtaxes be given the 
greater reduction. This was the Mellon plan. ‘The Democrats 
and Progressives insisted that the small taxpayer be given the 
greater reduction. In ether words, the Democrats and Progres- 
sives couitended that the burden of taxation should be borre 
by the wealth of the lund, the Republicans that the small tax- 
payer should carry the Joad. The same old alignment, the 
Democrats and Progressives standing for the interests of the 
masses und the Republicans favoring the predatory interests 
and wealth of the country. 

I can not but believe that be applying sound, common, ‘horse 
sense to the apparently complicated industrial and ‘economic 
problems now ‘confronting us the public interests can ‘be con- 
served und protected, Jegitimate business encouraged, agricul- 
ture made profituble, and labor fairly compensated. 

In conclusion I wish to say that when the farmers of this 
country ‘realize ‘that the leadership of the Republican Party as 
now constituted is more interested in the manufacturers, big 
business, and wealth of the country than in what ‘concerns and 
is beneficial to the farmer, and bear that fact in mind when 
selecting the men they send here to look after their interests, 
then and not until then will they be able to secure laws that 
are necessary for the well-being and prosperity of the great 
agricultural interests of this country. [Applause 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentle- 
man who last spoke was not present at the time the present 
tariff bill was enacted, because he ds very grossly in error when 
he speaks of there not having been hearings on that Bill. 
There were hearings, more, probably, than there has ever been 
before. 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Did not Senator Knute Nelson 
state on the floor of the ‘United States Senate when the bill 
was passed that it was enacted without any hearings; that 
there were more men appearing before that committee arbi- 
trarily demanding certain rates than he had ever known in the 
history of his tenure in the United States Senate, and, judging 
from the schedules in the bill, they got what they came for, 
Is not that true? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is net true. 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Lock at the Recon. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I do mot know what ‘Senator Nelson 
said, but I de not think ihe ever did say anything of that kind. 
1 keow that te not ties fact 1 any form whatever, 


demanded, so far as that is concerned. We. 
question by considering the demands of the — — who were 
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before us. We considered what was necessary in order to put 
the manufactures of this country on a sound basis, and not only 
provide a market for manufactures but also to provide a 
market for the products of the farmer; and when it was 
enacted it affected not only the manufactures but the products 
of the farmer. Immediately, almost, it provided employment 
for 4,000,000 men who had been out of employment, and it 
immediately created thereby an additional market for the 
farmers’ products. Now, if the farmers’ products have not been 
brought up to the point equal to that of other products, it is 
not the fault of the tariff bill, unless it be the tariff on agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman does not intend to say that 
the effects of that tariff bill have been to help the farmer? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I do. There is no doubt about 
it, and there was no question about it at the time. 

Mr. WEFALD. Are not the farmers in worse condition to- 
day than ever before in the history of this country? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is in error, so far as 
that is concerned. Within a few months the tariff bill pro- 
duced a rise in farm products. Farm products are worth 
nearly twice what they were when the Fordney bill was 
enacted. The American farmer received more than a billion 
dollars for his products in 1923 than he did in 1921. 

Mr. WEFALD. Is it not a fact that 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
I do not want to delay the passage of this bill. The gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Mazor] said that they killed off com- 
petition. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that at this time 
our imports are twice what they were before the war? We are 
doing a greater business, both in exports and in imports, more 
than twice as much, as we did before the war. That is the 
effect of the tariff. The tariff has stimulated business in every 
direction, and operated to the detriment of no one. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the tariff is water that has gone over the wheel. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
I have said all I care to say in answer to the statement of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Magor]. The gentleman from 
Texas, of course, neyer takes any of the time of the House 
on matters not pertinent to the bill before the House. [Laugh- 
ter.] 8 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this talk 
relative to the tariff is rather interesting. I do not agree that 
it is water that has passed over the wheel. It may be consid- 
ered as water that has passed over the wheel, so far as the bill 
is concerned, but as to paying the bill, it has not passed over. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, said it 
was not a question of the demands by anybody. If I under- 
stood him correctly, it was just a matter of pure gratuity on 
the part of the committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of 
order, just as my good friend from Texas did a moment ago. 
He is not talking about the matter before the House. The gen- 
tleman, as usual, is out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it was not a request, it was a demand. 

Mr. MeKEOWN. Gentlemen, the question with the Ameri- 
ean farmer to-day is the question of markets, and the tariff 
affects the farmer because the things he buys are higher in 
price to-day than they were when the prices of his products 
were three times what they are now on the market. In other 
words, the farmer is buying against a protected market and 
he is selling against an unprotected market. He is selling his 
products to-day against the world, but he is buying not only 
in a protected market but in an excessively highly protected 
market. 

This so-called tariff affects two classes of people in the 
United States more than any others. That is, the women and the 
farmers. It taxes more the things they buy than any other 
bill that has ever been passed by the American Congress. Here 
is the situation we are in now: We have no foreign markets 
in which to sell the products of the farm, and that is due to 
our peculiar isolation policy, in onr refusal to go into the world 
and take our place and our part in establishing credits where 
we can sell the products of the farm, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am afraid my friend from Oklahoma 
has not looked up the latest statistics of exports, or he would 
have found that our foreign exports have largely increased, 
both agricultural and manufactured. — 

Mr. McKEOWN. Our exports are increasing, but the trouble 
is that you have now a great surplus of farm products that 
you say you can not sell, and half the exports of the United 
States under normal conditions have been the products of the 
farm. A great deal of the exports abroad now are not prod- 
ucts of the farm. They are materials for reconstruction work. 
You have here in this country a peculiar condition. You have 
abnormal prosperity in the manufacturing centers of the 
country, while in the farming centers of the country you not 
only do not have normal prosperity but you have exceptional 
conditions of distress, particularly financial distress. T venture 
the assertion that there are more farms to-day under fore- 
closure than at any time in the previous history of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The great trouble, as I understand it, of 
the farmers to-day is in the distribution of the so-called surplus. 
Apropos to this attack on the protective tariff, I want to ask 
my good friend from Oklahoma if it is not infinitely better for 
the farmers of Oklahoma to have an opportunity of selling their 
surplus in Oklahoma or in St. Louis than in selling it in London 
or in Calcutta? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
additional? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes additional. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Now, gentlemen, I am aware of the fact 
that by legislation you are not going to be able to cure all 
economic wrongs or all the economic conditions of the country, 
The people themselves will have to do their part to meet this 
situation. But my contention is that the Congress, in the 
passage of the Fordney-McCumber bill, put the economic con- 
ditions of the country out of kilter, so that all of the country 
could not recover upon the same basis as the manufacturing 
parts of the country recovered. That is demonstrated by con- 
ditions, conditions you can not deny. What are the real con- 
ditions? In the manufacturing sections of the country we 
find prosperity, but in the agricultural centers of the country, 
I repeat, you find financial distress. What do we find? We 
find them unable to pay their taxes, unable to pay the interest 
on their mortgages, and unable to have the necessaries of life 
in many instances. I am not overdrawing this picture, and I 
tell you now that if this Congress ever expects to have the 
confidence of the whole American people it must do something 
to relieve this unbalanced situation, this unusual economic 
condition. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes: 

Mr. BURTNESS. I take it, then, that the gentleman will 
do all in his power to help pass the McNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I will say to the gentleman that I 
am in favor of legislation of that character, but I am not going 
to fommit myself to something that the committee itself does 
not agree upon and so many of us do not know what is in the 
bill. I am not going to commit myself to it because the 
gentleman calls it the MeNary-Haugen bill. I am willing to 
give the gentleman a run for his money. [Applause.] I am 
in a humor to listen to any reasonable legislation that is going 
to do some fundamental good to the farming industry of this 
country beeause when you do that you will do some good for 
the whole country. : 

Mr. BURTNESS. I want to say that I fully agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But I want to tell you something else you 
can not do. You can not take the Treasury of the United 
States, bolster up an industry and make it succeed when the 
economic conditions that are creating bad conditions go un- 
remedied. You have got to use good common sense and let 
the fellows help work out their own destiny. 
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Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Les. j 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. What would the gentleman think of 
the idea that over 50 per cent of the men engaged in farming 
are not farmers at all and do not know anything about the 
business? y 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I will say that there are a good 
many men so engaged in farming in the same way, but you 
are going to find out this thing, that whether a man is actually 
engaged in plowing or whether he simply owns the farm and 
runs it, neither one is making any money. You can not find 
any of them who are making any money out of the industry, 
whether they are agriculturists or doing the actual work them- 
selves. This stands out unanswerable and it is a condition 
which needs treatment, not from a political standpoint, but 
from a common sense and fair standpoint. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BRADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF 
ANIMALS | 


In case of an emergency arising out of the existence of foot-and- 
mouth disease, rinderpest, contagious pleuropneumonia, or other con- 
tagious or infectious disease of animals, which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, threatens the livestock industry of the coun- 
try, he may expend, in the city of Washington or elsewhere, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$4,000, which sum Is hereby appropriated, or so much thereof as he 
determines to be necessary, in the arrest and eradication of any such 
disease, including the payment of claims growing out of past and 
future purchases and destruction, in cooperation with the States, of 
animals affected by or exposed to, or of materials contaminated by or 
exposed to, any such disease, wherever found and irrespective of 
ownership, under like or substantially similar circumstances, when 
such owner has complied with all lawful quarantine regulations: 
Provided, That the payment for animals hereafter purchased may be 
made on appraisement based on the meat, dairy, or breeding value, but 
in case of appraisement based on breeding value no appraisement of 
any animal shall exceed three times its meat or dairy value, and, 
except in case of an extraordinary emergency to be determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the payment by the United States Govern- 
ment for any animal shall not exceed one-half of any such appraise- 
ments; Provided further, That so much of the appropriation of 
$2,500,000 made by the Agricultural appropriation act of March 4, 
1915, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1916, for the arrest and 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, or other contagious or infectious disease of animals, as 
remains unexpended at the close of the fiscal year 1924, is hereby 
reappropriated and made avallable for expenditure during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, for the objects mentioned in said appro- 
priation act, including necessary investigations to determine whether 
said diseases have been completely eradicated in districts where they 
previously existed. 


Mr. MAGER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mager of New York: Page 65, strike out 
lines 1 to 24 inclusive, and on page 66 strike ont lines 1 to 14, in- 
clusive, 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, the moneys which 
were previously authorized haye all been expended so that 
there is no need of carrying this paragraph in the bill. The 
foot-and-mouth disease emergency which now exists will be 
taken care of by special legislation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I would like to ask the chairman where he gets 
his authority for that statement, that all of this fund has been 
expended, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I get my information from the 
clerk of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. That all of this $2,500,000 has been ex- 
pended? ‘There is some of that fund still in existence in the 
Treasury unexpended, Only a short time ago there was 
$273,000 of it left unexpended. 

The only reason I took the floor was to again call attention 
to what I called attention to the other day. When we were 
proposing to pass that emergency measure, providing $1,500,000 
for this very purpose, I called attention then to the fact that 
we had been carrying in the Agricultural appropriation bill 
every year for the last seven years since I have been here 
ample appropriations to meet this very disease emergency. 
Of course, we ought to strike this language out of the bill now; 


I agree to that, because we have already provided $1,500,000 
somewhere else. But why should we not have waited until 
we came to this bill if there were no politics in the resolution 
passed the other day? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. There were no polities in it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no. That was just the other day, and 
yet the gentlemen who passed that resolution the other day 
knew that this bill was coming up; they knew they could amend 
it, and they knew they could put any kind of a paragraph in 
it they wanted to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. They knew they could strike out this sum 
and add to it if they wanted to, but they wanted to pass a 
special measure for California, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield first to my colleague [Mr. 
BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will say to my colleague that the reason 
they brought it in the other day was that this bill and this ap- 
propriation would not. be available until after the expiration 
of this fiscal year, June 30. We could not put an appropriation 
in this bill without including legislation in it, and if we had 
waited to do that and passed the bill, the foot-and-mouth disease 
could have covered the entire country. 

Mr. BLANTON. The bill we now have before us is for the 
next fiscal year? 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And my colleague knows that the commit- 
tee has authority to make all of that money available now if 
they wanted to do so. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Not under the rules of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, yes; my colleague is mistaken about 
that. Under the new rule the committee now has that au- 
thority. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. But even then this bill has to go to the 
Senate and it has in it a great many provisions covering the 
whole agricultural industry of the Union, and it is possible it 
would take 30 days before the bill would pass and become a law. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will guarantee to my colleague that this 
bill will be in conference in 10 days. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. But in 10 days the foot-and-mouth disease 
could spread over this whole country. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Senate is acting on these bills almost 
immediately; they have already sent back a number of the 
appropriation bills and they are sending appropriation bills 
back to this House almost as fast as we can pass them and 
get them to the Senate; they are going to conference and the 
conferees are agreeing to them. Of course, that Bright Angel 
Trail business is holding up one of them, and if it had not been 
for that proposition that bill would have been out of the way a 
long time ago. I do not mean to say that there are politics in 
it, but we were kind of appealing to California, both Democrats 
and Republicans. They are mighty good people out there. 
Their yotes count a whole lot. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a pivotal State, and I hope to good- 
ness that we Democrats will get every vote out there. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. You never will—I can tell you that 
right now. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have done it and we may do it again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The gentleman from Texas has now for the second time 
spoken about the politics involved in the appropriations for the 
foot-and-mouth disease in California. I absolutely know there 
is no question of politics involved in this measure, but I am 
not so sure that there is not a question of politics involved in 
his filling the ConeressiIonaL Recorp with talk about it. 

Gentlemen, I want to tell you something about the condition 
in California as regards the foot-and-mouth disease. One of 
the most serious situations that have ever confronted any State 
in the Union confronts the State of California to-day, and it 
is not alone on account of the fact that the State is menaced 
by this scourge, which might easily spread throughout the 
Nation, but it is because several States in the Union becoming 
panicky over the effect of this disease have put embargoes 
against the shipment of California’s land products, and this is 
the time of year when the shipments of the land products be- 
gin by the thousands of carloads, and unless there is a change 
in the condition very shortly, it threatens absolute financial 
disaster to the State of California. 

I want to give you some figures, 


and these figures are quite 
recent, : 
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I ete, BLANTON... Win the gentleman yield? 
MacLAFFERTY. 


foot-and-mouth 
| disease out there, but will not the gentleman tell us something 
about the politics out there? 

Mr. MacLAFFHDRTT. We are all Republicans. 

Now, gentlemen, up to day before yesterday there were 
1,800,000 head af cattle in quarantine in the State of Califor- 
nia. This is about one-third of the total cattle in California. 

Up to day before yesterday, and within the last 60 days, 60,000 
head of animals have been slaughtered and put under ground 
3 hogs, and sheep. Sixty-five per cent of the 60,000 were 
ca 


The State of New Mexico, the State of Idaho, the State of 
Arizona, and the State of Oregon have all established ‘a com- 
plete quarantine against the State of California as far as land 
products are concerned. They have become panicky. There 
are other States that have established a quarantine in part, 
and while it is not complete, nevertheless the requirements 
— go strict that it practically amounts to a complete quar- 

ne. 

California is a State 700 miles long, and if you superim- 
posed a map of Oalifornia on the east coast of the United 
States it would reach from the State of Maine down to the 
State of North Carolina. Now, because there happened to be 
foot-and-mouth disease in Providence, R. I., that is no reason 
why you should quarantine the land products from the State 
of North Carolina; is it? 

That is the question that is facing us, and we will have to 
spend $20,000,000, if necessary. The Governor of ‘the State 
of Califernia has declared an emergency mppropriation to 
match dollar for dellar the money put up -by the American 
Congress. The bankers of California have taxed their Anstitu- 
tions 2 per cent on their capital stock, and I am telling you 
that, tike the Japanese ‘question, this is nota California ques- 
tion, this is an American question, and when I bear à gentie- 
man whom i regard as highly 7 — I de 


treat in a spirit of levity. 1 believe yeu gentlemen understand 
this. I do mot take this floor very often. I take it only when I 
really have something to say. Applause.) 

(he CHAIRMAN.: The time of the gentleman from Osli- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending to strike 
out the paragraph. 

Mr. McLAUGHIAN of Michigan. I will wait, then, until 
that is passed upon; but I would like to be recognized if the 
paragraph is to remain in the bill. I believe my amendment 
could be called a perfecting amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's amendment is un order, 
and the Clerk will report the amendment of the gentleman 
‘from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McLavanurs of Michigan: Page 66, 
Une 3, after the worl “\appreisement;" insert the folowing: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of the money here appropriated shall be 
paid to cover the value ef any animal destroyed df it is actually 
affected with foot-andwnouth discase.”’ 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, my in- 
formation is, that in combating this disease, animals affected 
are at once destroyed, also that animals which lave ‘been ex- 
posel to the disease and may later be affected ave sometimes 
destroyed ns a pretective or à preventive measure or means 
of ‘controlling and eradicating the disease. 

It may be right for the Government to provide payment for 
animals, not affected or expesed, destroyed der the purpose of 
protecting other animals and to assist in the ‘eradication of 
the disease, but animals actually affected with ‘this incurable 
disease ought not to be paid for if they are destrayed. The 
disease is incurable. IT skillfully treated, evidence ef the 
disease but the animal is never the same, and 
ìt is doubtful M it is ever of any considerable valne. If it ts 
found necessary ‘to destroy animals already affevted by the 
disease, why should the owner be reimbursed? They are 
doomed and are of little, if any, value. Why should the Gor- 
ernment pay the cost or value or any money by way of we- 
imbursement to the owner. I have stated my pesitian, I think, 
im such a way that all can appreciate the position I take. 

Mr, TINOHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition te the 
amendment, 

A few ‘years ugo gur State had the experience ‘that 'Califernia 
is passing through now, with reference to the foot-andaneuth 


disease. There is nothing that I can think of that can cause 
more panicky economic conditions overnight than ‘the breaking 
out of the foot-and-mouth disease. 

I had the pleasure of going around over the State with the 
people sent out from Washington and with the State veterinary 
when they were destroying the animals, and had an interest 
in doing it, because we were all hoping that the quarantine 
would not reach our particular section ef the State. I think 
this amendment would be very injurious to the administration 
of the law. If the parties destroying the livestock have to 
stop and decide on every theof that is affected and decide that 
they will mot pay for that particular animal you might as 
well not appropriate to-eradicate the disease. It is impossible 
to tell—there ‘may be one ‘animal affected so that you can see 
it and then you know that the remainder of the herd is going 
to be affected—and the only way that you ‘can deal with ft is 
as soon as ‘you find out any evidence that the herd is affected 
destroy the herd. We were fairly successful ‘in eradicating the 
disease, and I hope no amendment will be put in the law to 
keep the people of California from successfully dealing with 
this disease. 

There is another proposition—antmals do get ‘over ‘it. In 
the old countries where they have the infection and have it 
badly, they do treat it instead of destroying it. They have 
had to get out of the meat-producing business but they do treat 
it. I do not understand that you can destroy tlie animal with 
out some ‘compensation. T do not believe that we ought to 
adopt this amendment, which would work ‘an ‘injury and have a 
tendency to prevent an effective enforcement of ‘the law. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman and ‘gentlemen, if ‘this 
amendment is adopted it ‘will be an economic farce. I am not 
afraid of its being adopted, but I do not want ft to go by with- 
out raising my voice in protest against it. The tast speaker, 
the gentleman from Kansas, ‘has clearly explained ‘to you some 
of the conditions surrounding this disease. I want to tell you 
that this disease ts so insidious that a band of cattle, where 
one or two are afflicted with the disease, golng along the road 
infect ‘the rond so that other cattle walking over the same 
road will take the disease. The United States and England 
are the only countries in the world where from time to time 
this disease ‘disappears. In France I am told there is a regular 
item ef taxation to pay owners of cattle for cattle which the 
Government ‘has slaughtered, and it amounts every year to 
an average of ‘$7 a head for everyone in France. In South 
America the disease is endemic. The disease fs prevalent 25 
all times in European countries, and when it is prevalent in 
England and America they do not try to treat it, although they 

are continually searching for the germ that causes it. You 
antler do not ‘know when the disease may break out in 
your own district and then you win be ‘before fhe House, as T 
am, Asking that something be done. Let us see that this amend- 
ment is ‘defeated. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask ununimous 
consent that the debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 11 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 11 minutes, Is there objection? 

~ There was no objection. 

Mr, FREE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to say a 
few words about this disease to show “you ‘how necessary it 18 
to destroy whole herds and how vicious it would be to adopt 
this amendment and make it impossible for us to quarantine 
and check it im California ‘to-day. 

The disease usually begins just above the hoof of the ani- 
mal; a sort ef pimple comes out, and the wmimal twill Tick the 
hoof, and then pimples develop in the month, That -brings an 
exudation, which gets scattered on the ground, and the next 
animal ithat comes ever that place where that is on the ground 
is sure to Ibe infected. 

We have had an instance in California where a few Snfected 
cattle in one herd crossed a highway, and thereafter four other 
herds came by over that highway and were dnfected. Fight- 
ing this disease is like fighting fire. We mud in San Francisco 
a great fire, us you know, dn 1906, and we tried to be eco- 
nomical by not destroying a lot of buildings ahead of the fire, 
and the result was that the fire burmed these, aad blechss more, 
because they did not dynamite far enough ahead. If yeu want 
to stamp out this disease, you must destroy a herd in its en- 
tinety as soon as you find one afflicted animal in it, 

Mr. McLATGHLAN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREM. Twill. 
understand my amendment. Where the whole herd is Ge- 
stroyed, they are to be paid for except those cattle infected, 
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because those cattle infected are gone and are of no value, 
because the disease can not be cured. 

Mr. PREE. Veterinarians go into a herd, and if they find 
one cow that is infected they immediately order the destruc- 
tion of the whole herd. Are you going to ask us to get a 
thousand inspectors to go and inspect those cattle to see whether 
each and every one is infected before we can destroy the 
herd? Can you not hear the man owning an infected herd 
saying, if this amendment is adopted, “I want it determined 
whether they are good or bad before I let you kill them.” 
That is not the way to stamp out an epidemic. What differ- 
ence does it make if we do pay for three or four more cattle 
than are infected if we stamp out this disease? 

A similar epidemic started in the gentleman’s own State 
and spread from Michigan to the District of Columbia some 
years ago. The only way to stamp it out is to check it and 
entirely destroy it and throw a cordon of soldiers or policemen 
around the place that has been infected. But if you insist 
that added to our problem now we have to get enough veteri- 
nary inspectors to examine each one of the cattle in the herd 
we will have this epidemic going all over the United States 
and you will regret that you did not spend a few dollars more 
for a few cattle that might have been killed but that did 
not have the disease or that had the disease and it was not 
detected. We are dealing with an emergency that affects every 
cattle section in the United States. If this thing gets going 
in some of the large States like Texas, it will bring millions 
and millions of dollars of loss upon us, and we here in Con- 
gress will be held responsible, because we are parsimonious in 
being afraid that we may pay for three or four cattle that 
were not infected when we ordered them killed, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask the chairman of 
the committee, if we strike out this entire paragraph, and an 
epidemic comes next fall, where will the money come from to 
pay for the cattle? This is an appropriation that has been 
carried in the bill for over 10 years. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York, The money has been exhausted. 
The bill carries nothing. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I understand that. 
language. 

Mr, MAGEE of New York. Yes; but there is no unex- 
pended balance. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Should not there be an unexpended 
balance carried forward, so that if there is an outbreak of 
the foot-and-mouth disease when Congress is not in session it 
eould be taken care of? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. 
legislation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, no; you are just taking care of 
the emergency that exists in California with that. 

1 MAGEE of New York. We can not authorize it in this 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, You have been carrying an appropria- 
tion every year. That is the point I want to make. You are 
not carrying an appropriation for next year. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The gentleman is talking on an 
erroneous premise, I ask the gentleman to turn to the Dill, 
on page 66, and read the proviso: 


Provided further, That so much of the appropriation of $2,500,000 
made by the Agricultural appropriation act of March 4, 1915, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, for the arrest and eradication of the 
foot-and-mouth disease, etc., is hereby reappropriated and made avail- 
able for expenditure during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, 


That appropriation has been exhausted: 

d a HULL of Iowa. Should we not make an appropria- 
on 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not think this committee 

has any authority to make the appropriation here, At the 

time the hearings were held I think there was some $250,000 
or $300,000 of balance that had not been expended, but since 
that time it has been expended. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe we ought to have 

a guaranty fund against an outbreak of this disease during 

the fiscal year 1925, carried in this bill. We carry those 

guaranty funds for every disease of this character, and even 
against insects that affect agricultural products. I really 
believe that some amount should be inserted in this Dill in 
place of the language stricken out. A reasonable amount 
should be carried as a guaranty fund against. future out- 
breaks, to protect the livestock interests of the Nation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is the point that I make. 

Mr. MAGHE of New York. The resolution that was passed 
here several days ago continues the appropriation until the 

eml of the fiscal year 1925, 


It carries the 


It is taken care of in special, 


Mr. HULL of Iowa, That is the appropriation they have 
made to cover the emergency in the State of California. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. It is assumed that it will not 
all be needed there. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Unquestionably it will be needed and 
probably more. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Nobody can say. 

Mr. HULL of Towa. Then there is not anything in this 
bill to take care of an emergency that might occur next year, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. You have in this bill just what 
you would have under your special legislation, There is no 
nee 1 this language if the appropriation has been ex- 

austed. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But the emergency exists to-day by 
which that special legislative fund will be exhausted. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. It continues until the end of the 
fiscal year 1925. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Provided they do not use it all, and 
you have already practically used it up. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Not at all. It is not presumed, 
as I understand it, that it will be used up in the emergency 
existing now in California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. The question is on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan. f 

The amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. MAGEE of New York) there were—ayes 85, noes 4. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To conduct surveys and inspections in Texas or in any other State 
to detect any infestation and to conduct such control measures, includ- 
ing the establishment of cotton-free areas, in cooperation with the State 
of Texas or other States concerned, as may be necessary to stamp out 
such infestation, to establish in cooperation with the States concerned 
a zone or zones free from cotton culture on or near the border of any 
State or States adjacent to Mexico, and to cooperate with the Mexican 
Government or local Mexican authorities, or otherwise, by undertaking 
in Mexico such measures for the extermination of the pink bollworm 
of cotton as sliall be determined to be practicable from surveys showing 
its distribution, $368,050, of which sum not to exceed $200,000 may be 
available for reimburesment to cotton-growing States for expenses in- 
curred by them in connection with losses due to enforced nonproduction 
of cotton in certain zones in the manner and upon the terms and con- 
ditions set forth in Senate Joint Resolution No. 72, approved August 9, 
1921: Provided, That no part of the money herein appropriated shall 
be used to pay the cost or value of crops or other property injured or 
destroyed. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Olerk advises the Chair that the 
spelling of the word “reimbursement” should be corrected. 
If there is no objection, the Clerk will correct the spelling. 

There was no objection. t 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: f 


On page 66, line 22, after the word “ elsewhere,” strike out the 
figures $391,910" and insert in lieu thereof “ $500,000." 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. I make the point of order that 
we have passed that paragraph; , 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, as that 
paragraph has been passed. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman, I offered this amendment 
with the idea of giving the department sufficient money to 
stamp out the pink boll weevil, or the pink worm, effectively. 
I do not believe in half-way treatments. I am opposed to 
boll weevils wherever they appear, in the cotton boll or in the 
political boll. Only yesterday I heard a Member of this House 
tell a story about another Member who had not long ago stated 
to the newspapers a remarkable situation, in his mind a situa- 
tion under the terms of which, with the ascendancy of Presi- 
dent Harding, the affairs of this Government would hence- 
forth be governed absolutely by an element residing north of 
the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River. Now, under 
our system of government, of course all of us would rebel at 
being termed sectionalists or at the thought of raising a sec- 
tional issue. I am afraid a sectional issue has already been 
raised, For more than 60 years this country of ours has been 
practically governed by less than the territory of which the 
gentleman spoke. 
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This Government of ours has been practically, governed by 
a section of it, which we term—and rightly, I think—New 
England. I do not know how the rest of you feel abont it, but 
I have become more or less disturbed by the New England 
style of government, and now I am preaching a new gospel. 
I am preaching the gospel that the time has now arriyed when 
there should be an amalgamation of the great agricultural 
West and the great agricultural South [applause] for the pur- 
pose of doing a little governing business in the United States. 
You people of New, England need not tremble physically. We 
of the West and the South do not intend to work any physical 
harm to you, but we serve notice on you that if this gospel of 
mine shall find adherents as rapidly as I believe it may, pretty 
soon we will be getting the branding and deborning chutes in 
order, ready for some political dehorning and branding about 
next November. 

Mr. HERSEY. The gentleman is not going to raise any 
sectional issue? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska, Oh, no; I am just replying to 
a sectional issue. [Applause.J I recognize, as does every 
person here, with my meager degree of intelligence that my 
dominant and domineering friends in New England have as- 
serted claims to some sort of divine right to do the ruling 
and the governing business in America for the past 60 years. 
Now, I have never assented to that claim of divine right. It 
has been largely a claim of dollar right, and the dollar seems 
to be more powerful in nome sections! of our gr nae all 
other forces combined.*! 

The CHAIRMAN. : o 

Ar. MAGE of New Tork. Mr. Chairman, Lask that all de- 
bate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Onhairman, that 18 the 
shortest five. minutes I ever saw, 

E AARRE REX: It was a long fiye minutes to some 
of us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
wmanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and all 

amendments thereto close In fiye minutes, Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
e TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rose to congratulate the 
use, especially the agricultural section of the country and 
the Agricultural Committee, upon our new joiner. A few years 
ago I, with other Members of this House, accused the gentle- 
man who is now the distinguished chatrman of the Committee 
on Appropriations of having said that the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, I think it was, would be governed by those north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi, He denied it at the time, 
Ihave always thought maybe he said something like that, and 
I was sure [laughter] he was sorry of it after he denied it. 
But that is rather old. However, we have the assurance now 
of the distinguished Member from Nebraska, who up to date 
has voted against every bill whieh the Agricultural 


Mr. HAMMER. I deal with that, that is obiter dictum. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I would Tike to 
ask permission to put in the Recos what I did not say in my 
little speech. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks _ 
unanimous, eonsent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ENFORCEMENT OP PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS: ACT. 
To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the pro- 


visions of the packers and stockyards act, approyed Avge 15, 1921, 
$452,540, 


Nr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rusty: Page 70, line 6, strike out figure 
* $452,540" and insert in Meu thereof the following: “$226,770: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary of Agriculture may make an esti- 
mate of the amount of funds necessary in addition to the sum herein 
named to enable bim to carry into effect the provisions of the packers 
and stochkyards act; and thereupon he may levy as uniformly and 
equitably as in his judgment ig possible from time to time, against 
the stockyard owners, market agencies; and dealers subject to said 
net, Who shall promptly thereafter pay to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture such fees as will be neesssary to provide such additional funds. 
The Soeretary may require reasonable bonds from them to secure the 
performance of their obligations, and may after a hearing on not less 
than two @ays’ notice suspend any market agency or dealer for a 
reasonable specified time beenuuse of Imsolyency or violation of said 
act or any order of regulation thereunder.” 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chafrman, I reserve a point, 
of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York reserves 
a point of order on the amendment, 

RÜBEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the point of 
order will be sustained, I call the attention of the. chairman 
| and of the committee to this fact: The appropriation here, 
provides for $452,540 from the Treasury of the United ‘States, 
I provide a 50-50 proposition. I provide in this bill for a 
reduction. I divide that amount in half and provide for an 
appropriation of $226,770. This amendment provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture may collect an equal amount if neces- 
sary, or Whatever amount is necessary in addition to the amount 
we appropriate, from the owners, the market agencies, and the 
dealers; in other words, I provide that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may collect the rest of the money necessary to put into 
force this act. Y also provide here, in the latter part of the. 
amendment, that the Secretary of Agriculture, if he has any 
trouble ia making these collections or in carrying out his orders 
or regulations, on not less than two days” notice may suspend 
any market agency, owner, or dealer for a reasonable specified 
time because of insolvency or violation of said act, or any order 
or 1 thereunder. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman; will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Fes. 

Mr. BLANTON: You say that is in your amendment? 

Mr. RUBEY» Yes; that is in my amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman, yield? 

Mr. RUBEY, I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Missouri: 
know that in the first place the amount that is levied upon 
| these packers will be collected from the people, after all, in 
increase of the prices of meat; and second, that it will cost the 
people of the United States quite a sum in the overhead for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to collect this money from the packers; 
so that after all it will be cheaper for us to appropriate all 
the money in the first instance? 

Mr. RUBEY. I do not yield to the gentleman to make a 
speech. He makes all the speeches he wants to. I am not 
discussing the merits of the bill. I am talking about the 
pent of order. 

BLANTON. Unless the gentleman wants time, I will 
sake a point of order. 

Mr. RUBEY. It is clearly not subject to a point of order 
under the Holman rule. I have discussed this question with 
the best parliamentarians on the floor of the House, and it is 
their opinion that this amendment, under the Holman rule, is 

not subject to a point of order. It makes an absolute reduc- 


far has been a unanimous report, on a bill which every Member 
of that committee could vote for, and now we have the ‘assur- 
ance of the distinguished gentleman from Nebraska that he is 
going to join the agriculturists from) now on, and we weleome 
him and we are glad to have him in our fold. iI yield back the 
remainder of my time. [Applause.] ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ERADICATION OF THE PARLATORIA DATE SCALE 
To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency 
caused by the existence of the parlatoria date scale in California, 
Arizona, or any other State, and to provide means for the extermina- 
tion of this insect in California, Arizona, or elsewhere in the United 
States, in cooperation with the States concerned, 819,440. 


Mr, HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
word. Lam very deeply interested in this bill and the legislation 
for the farmer and I rose for the purpose of asking unanimous’ 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rrconn on the question 
of rent legislation. I served as a member of the committee 
which held hearings, and have prepared a statement of the 
law and the facts, and I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on this subject. 

The CHATRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. TINOHER. Reserving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman insert in his remarks a copy of the opinion of the 
court? 

Mr. HAMMER. T deal with that, that is obiter dictum and 
does not y 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will state that it was in- 
sorted in the Recorp on yesterday. 
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tion. 
reduction. We want this matter brought up for discussion, 


and when we bring it up you can pass upon its merits. But 1 
am sure the Chair will not declare it out of order. I am not 


a parliamentary expert. I simply pass upon these questions 
from common sense, and from my common-sense view of this 
situation I think it is not subject to a point of order under 
the Holman rule. 

We not only reduce the amount of the appropriation by 
one-half, but we do not put any legislation into this act that 
is compulsory, We Teave it optional. We give the authority 
to do certain things to the Secretary of Agriculture. Tf he 
does them, good and well. If he does not do them, he can not 
get the money necessary to run his department, or rather that 
particular part of his department which provides for the en- 
forcement of the packers aud stockyards act. I am certain 
that the Secretary of Agriculture will do that which is neces- 
sary in order to secure the amount of money that is neefled 
in order that this act may be enforced. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think you will find my amendment subject to a point of 
order, j 

The CHATRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missonri 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, 
and I want to be heard on it a moment. It is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

I am in favor of regulating and controlling the packers and 
the commission men, Mr. Chairman, but it would be an unwise 
provision of law to ptace in the hands of any Secretary of 
Agriculture ‘the arbitrary right to suspend them and put them 
out of business without a hearing, without an adjudication, 
just on ‘his ipse dixit, to say that they shall stop business 
when it may seriously affect several thousand cattlemen 
scattered over the country at any time. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. BUBEY. Does the gentleman know, if he is going to 
bring up that proposition, that at this very ‘hour and at this 
very moment, while he is talking, in the stockyards all over this 
country, the men who are in the exchanges, the commission 
men, the agencies of the old-line people—does he not know that 
they have boycotts on and are putting cooperative organizations 
our of business? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; ‘and ‘the Secretary of Agriculture 
ought to stop it. He oughit to break it up. He-eould stop it 
if he would. r 

Mr. RUBEY. He can not stop it without this ‘legislation. 

Mr: BLANTON. He has authority now ‘to stop it. 

Mr. RUBEY. I daimi te has not. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘We gave him full authority under the act 
we passed. That is the strongest argument, Mr. ‘Chairman, in 
favor of my contention that there is legislation in this amend- 
ment, because if ‘the gentleman were correct when he states 
there is now no authority, and ‘if there were no legislation in it, 
he would not have offered his amendment now to do this very 
thing. 

T do not want to put it in the hands of any Secretary of 
Agriculture to be a czar and, without a hearing, put a packer 
or commission firm absolutely out of business when it could 
affect thousands of cattlemen seattered over the country. I 
happen to know something about this cattle business. I know 
that the whole future and destiny of some cattlemen are 
wrapped up in some of ‘these commission ‘firms and packeries, 
Money ‘has been ‘loaned to them, and ‘if the commission firms 
and packers are ruined improperly it could ruin at the same 
time ‘thousands of cattlemen scattered everywhere in various 
States. I want them properly controlled, but the Secretary of 
Agriculture now has ample authority if he would only take 
Tawful action against them. 

AH of this boyeott business ought to be stopped and I have 
no patienee with it. The Seeretary of Agriculture ought to 
stop it, and he has ample authority in che law ‘we have already 
given him, and if he has not, then we made a mistake when 
we passed that law, because we were believing we were giving 
him full authority when we passed that law. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit there is legislation in this amend- 
ment, and that it does not come within the Holman rule. 

Mr. JN S. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Fes. 

Mr. JONES. If I understand the amendment correctly, it 
does not refer to the packers, but it refers to the commission 
men who are buying and selling cattle; that it has no ‘refer- 
ence at all to the packers and does not affect them. 
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There is no question in the world about that, and in 
order to get this amendment before the House I make that | 


lutely out of business altogether. 


Mr. BLANTON. But my colleague knows they are 80 Inti- 
mately connected and interwoven in their business that when- 
ever you affect one you affect the other. 

Mr. JONES. Not in connection with this particular propo- 
sition. As J understand it, the old-line commission men, who 
are the intermediate parties, refuse to deal with, handle the 
cattle of, or sell cattle for the cooperative organizations .or 
their mambers. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why does not the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture stop that? He ought to force them to handle them. 

Mr. JONES, Under the present Jaw the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may issue a cease-and-desist order, which is unenforee- 
able because of want of a penalty, must then wait for a second 
offense of the same kind, and then must have a hearing, and 


then——- y 

Mr. BLANTON. Should he not do chat? I do not want him 
to stop any man’s business without a proper hearing. 

Mr. JONES. Within that time they can put them abso- 
: In addition to that, after a 
hearing they have the right to appeal to the court, and it would 
take a year for the Seeretary of Agriculture to get any action, 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no patience with this boycott:and it 
ought to be stopped, but I think the Secretary of Agriculture 
has authority right mow to stop it, if he wants to stop it. 

Mr. JONES. Na; the gentleman has an erroneous impres- 
sion about that. The Secretary of Agriculture has not the 
right to stop it now, nor has he the ability to stop it, and that 
is the reason why we want this kind of a limitation placed in 
this bill, and the purpose of this character of legislation—if it 
may be so termed—is that he may have that authority by hav- 
ing a hearing—he does not propose to do it without having 
hearinge—but it is necessary that he have authority to hold a 
short hearing, give notice, and suspend temporarily, and wti- 
mately to suspend altogether H they do not go ahead and deal 
with these people just like they would with anybody else. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. H we need snch legislation and it is that 
important, why does not the Agricuitural Committee go to the 
Rules Committee and get a rule for immediate consideration 
instead of trying to put legislation on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. JONES. Let me call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the Agricultural Committee has reported a bill and 
has applied to the Rules Committee for a rule, but in the mean- 
time, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rosey] has just 
stated, at this very honr the old-line commission companies are 
conducting a ‘boycott. that is absolutely disintegrating the 
cooperative organizations and putting them out of business, and 
if they can wait around or let us walt around until the Rules 
Committee has time to meet and act and the legislation is en- 
acted into law, they will have accomplished their purpose, so 
that the work of years will be wasted and the time they 
haye spent in building up these cooperative organizations will 
go for naught and vanish into thin air. That is the purpose of 
this amendment. Why does the gentleman object to the com- 
mittee considering the amendment on its merit? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order 

Mr. JONES, I do not understand why the gentleman from 
Texas objects to considering the amendment on its merits, 

Mr. BLANTON, We have been in session eonstantly sinee 
December and the Rules Committee grants rules almost weekly. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that these Members are talking with each other and 
taking our time instead of talking to the point of order that is 
before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentlemen will confine themselves to 
the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say this, gentlemen, that as I under- 
stood the amendment when it was read, it reduces this appro- 
priation and places a limitation upon the manner in which it 
may be spent. It seems to me it is a limitation nnder the 
Holmen rule, and in addition to being a limitation it reduces 
the expenditures one-half. Now, if there is anything in the 
Holman rule, it seems to me it would apply to a case of this 
kind. 

We are appropriatimg here for the enfortement of what ‘is 
known as the packer act. It is therefore germane. And even 
though it may contain some permissive legislation, it is of such 
a nature as to come strictly within the rule relative to re- 
trenchment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit, 
it seems to me that a mere reading of this amendment will 
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show that it is legislation and that it can not possibly be con- 
sidered a mere limitation. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDGLOM. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Does not the gentleman realize that we have 
a Holman rule and that if we reduce an appropriation one-half, 
as we do in this case, it is in order? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But you are not reducing this appro- 
priation by the language which follows the amount of money 
that you propose to appropriate. The proviso does not reduce 
the appropriation. The rule is that the legislation itself must 
produce the reduction contemplated by the Holman rule. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield further? If the gen- 
tleman will read the amendment carefully, he will find that all 
the rest of the money used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to carry out this law comes from the different agencies them- 
selves, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What the gentleman is doing in this 
amendment is pretending to reduce the appropriation out of 
the Federal Treasury and then trying to legislate so as to 
secure a corresponding amount from the packers themselves. 
You are putting this expense upon the packers. It is true that 
the amount of money carried in the bill is reduced from 
$452,540 to $226,270, the amount being divided in two, but 
after that reduction, I want to call the attention of the Chair 
to this language: 


Provided, however, That the Secretary of Agriculture may make an 
estimate of the amount of funds necessary in addition to the sum 
herein named to enable him to carry into effect the provisions of the 
packers and stockyards act. 


That is legislation which puts an administrative act upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Then the amendment goes still further, Mr. Chairman. It 
provides as follows; 


Thereupon he may levy as uniformly and equitably as in his Judg- 
ment is possible from time to time against the stockyard owners, 
market agencies, and dealers subject to said act, who shall promptly 
thereafter pay to the Secretary of Agriculture such fees as will be 
necessary to provide such additional funds, 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Certainly, 


Mr, BLANTON. Suppose some one should offer an amend- 
ment to cut the boll-weevil appropriation half in two and then 
propose that the Secretary of Agriculture should levy on the 
farmers a certain amount to make good that reduction. Would 
not that be legislation, pure and simple? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; exactly. Mr. Chairman, under this 
kind of amendment we might reduce any appropriation in any 
appropriation bill. We might reduce any amount that is being 
taken out of the Federal Treasury and then go right ahead 
and provide that the money shall be collected from the tax- 
payers or from people who use the agency of the Government. 
We might in an appropriation bill for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, for instance, reduce the appropriation for certain pur- 
poses and then provide that the people who use the post office 
for second-class mail or first-class mail or for parcel post shall 
pay such increased charges as the Postmaster General may 
prescribe. 

I will read further from the amendment. After the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has made an estimate of the amount of 
money he needs to make up this alleged reduction in the 
Federal appropriation, he shall then levy upon the stock- 
yard owners, market agencies, and dealers such fees as will 
be necessary to provide the additional fund, and more than 
that— 


the Secretary may require reasonable bonds from them to secure the 
performance of their obligations, and may after a hearing on not less 
than two days’ notice, suspend any market agency or dealer for a 
reasonable specified time because of insolvency or violation of said 
act or any order or regulation thereunder. 


Why, Mr. Chairman, this is a complete piece of legislation 
for the purpose not only of regulating the packers but for the 
purpose of levying against them and collecting from them 
charges under the packers’ act, requiring them to give a bond 
and suspending them from business upon a very limited hear- 
ing. It is hard to conceive an amendment which might be 
offered to an appropriation bill which would contain more 
elements of legislation than does this item, and, of course, 
there is no assurance whatever that the amount of money it is 
proposed to raise here will correspond to the sum of 0 
which the gentlemen say is the amount of the reduction in the 
appropriation. In other words, they are cutting the appro- 
priation in two as a subterfuge, as a mere screen, behind which 


they are passing legislation aimed against a certain class of 
business. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, the only reason that can be 
advanced for this amendment not being in order is that it 
violates some rule of the House. The reason it is in order 
is that it comes squarely within the rules of the House. ‘The 
gentleman from Illinois just consumed 10 minutes in discussing 
the point of order with the Chair, but not once did the gentle- 
man call attention to any rule of the House that the amend- 
ment violates, and there is a good reason for that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, I talked consistently and constantly 
about the legislation that is contained in the amendment. 

Mr. TINCHDR. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And, of course, it is a fundamental rule 
that you can not legislate upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. I want to call the Chair’s attention to the 
Tules of the House and see whether it is a fundamental rule 
that you can not legislate on an appropriation bill, and then 
see how fundamental it is. I think the rules mean what they 
say. They may not always suit us, and I know of a good many 
amendments that have been offered to appropriation bills here 
that I wished were out of order, but they were not. On page 
860 of the Manual, Rule XXI provides: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not pre- 
viously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations for 
such public works and objects as are already in progress. Nor shall 
any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing existing 
law be in order, except such as belng germane to the subject matter of 
the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number 
and salary of the officers of the United States, by the reduction of the 
compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 


This is an appropriation to administer the stockyards control 
act. We propose to cut in two the amount of money appropria- 
ated, and under the rules of the House we have the right to 
legislate on the bill if we do that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. And there is not anything sacred about it: 
The only reason in the world it would not be in order would 
be because of some rule, because the facts are that the gentle- 
man’s constituents—some of them, perhaps—have got a boycott 
against the American farmer to-day in the Chicago stockyards 
and in the Kansas City stockyards by which they are robbing 
him, and it being within the rules of the House to enact this 
legislation, we propose to put it in here; and if we do not put it 
in here, we propose to simply keep trying to put it in here until 
we do. But the amendment is in order here. The best parlia- 
mentarians in this House, unprejudiced and unbiased, say it is 
in order, and the rules say it is in order, and we want to vote 
it in and pass the bill as legislation on appropriation bill by 
reason of the Holman rule, which gives us a right to pass some- 
thing which we ought to have passed yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from IIli- 
nois and the gentleman from Texas very well and very cor- 
rectly say, this amendment unquestionably proposes legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. F 

As such, of course, it would not be in order under the rule 
cited by the gentleman. 2 

But there is an exception to this rule, to which the gentle- 
man from Iowa has just called attention, under which ger- 
mane amendments retrenching expenditures are in order. This 
amendment is so drawn as to fall within that exception. The 
exception, known as the Holman rule, provides that whenever 
an amendment is germane—and none of the proponents of the 
point of order contend that it is not germane—and retrenches 
expenditure by the reduction of the number and salary of the 
officers of the United States, by the reduction of the compensa- 
tion of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by 
the bill, it shall be in order, the rule just quoted to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, This amendment on its face retrenches 
expenditures by one-half the amount of the appropriation pro- 
posed in the bill. In the language of the rule, it proposes a 
retrenchment by the reduction of the amount covered by the 
bill, and as a matter of fact through all three methods speci- 
fied by the Holman rule, and is therefore clearly in order. 

There are numerous precedents which might be cited on this 
point, but it is sufficient to call attention to one or two with 
which practically every Member of the House is familiar, one 
in particular which will be readily remembered by all Members 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress who listened to the debate on the 
agricultural bill in that Congress, 
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It will be recailed that the Government had established on 


the coast of California as a war measure a kelp plant fer the 
production of potash. The agricultural appropriation bill 
the same bill which is before us to-day—carried ah appropria- 
tien. providing fer the maintenance of that piant. 

An amendment was offered, I think by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Anperson], for the reduction of the amount 
proposed and in that connection conferred upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture the authority to proceed, within his discretion, 
to appraise and, if he deemed best, to sell the plant, with all 
appurtenances thereto, and also authorized him to prescribe 
the methods. and terms of sale and to execute deeds and take 
such other action as he considered necessary for the comple- 
tion of the transfer, Just as in this Instance the same Secretary 
of Agriculture is given the authority to proceed, at his option, 
in the exercise of similar discretion. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON, With pleasure. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM.. In that case the prapesal was to dispose 
of property belonging to the Government, 

Mr. CANNON. That is true. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I was speaking of legislation provided 
by the rule. Everybody knows I was discussing legislation 
that is mentioned in the rule. That was property belonging to 
sed Government and legislation relating to the continued use 

and disposition of the property. In this case you are proposing 
to establish a system of taxation, practically a system of levy- 
ing and collecting taxes, not from the Goyernment but from 
citizens engaged in a line of business. 

Mr. GANNON. OCertainly the gentleman will not contend 
that that authorization to dispose by sale of Government prop- 
erty does not involve legislation. 

If the gentleman will rend the decision cfted he will note that 
the chairman on that occasion prefaces his ruling with the state- 
ment that the proposal is legislative in character, and as legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill it would have been out of onder 
were it net for the fact that it came within the exception pro- 
vided by the Holman rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mf. BLANTON. The very next paragraph provides an up- 
propriation of $104,000 for the expense of the grain futures act. 
Suppose I meve to cut that in half, and tm that amendment 
provide that the Secretary of Agriculture can levy an assess- 
ment on the farmers of the country to collect the other half. 
Would that be a germane amendment; would that be in order 
under the Hohnan rute: 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman proposes a hypothetical case 
which has not been reached and which in all probability will 
not be reached, I am citing instances ia whieh the point at bar 
has been actually raised and specific decisions which have been 
made on this identical point, and which are both authoritative 
and conclusive, and which have beem sustained by every related 
ruling since these decisiens were made. 

If the Chair will permit, I will refer the, gentleman to. a 
similar decision made when the fortifications appropriation bill 
was under consideration in that same Congress. ‘The bill pro- 
vided an appropriation for the maintemance of artillery and 
other motor stock in the possession of the War Department. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Anpszson}, offered an 
amendment reducing the amount provided in the bill and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War, within his discretion, to dis- 
pose of surplus motor trucks in the possession of the War 

epartment, It also gave him power to prescribe such regula- 
tions as he might deem necessary to carry out the terms of 
sale of snch material. 

Mr. Chairman, the powers and authorizations discussed in 
these two decisions are on all fours with those provided in the 
pending amendment. The discrefion here conferred upon the 
Secretary is identical with the discretion given the same Secre- 
tary in the agricultural bill cited and the Secretary of War in 
the fortifications bills referred to. In all three instances the 
definite reduction of the amount in the bill constitutes a re- 
trenchment within the purview of the Holman rule and is in 
order, and the point is not well taken. 

Mr. ‘TYLSON. Mr. Chairman, this point of order brings us 
to our old friend the Holman rule. There are two things clear 
about this amendment. The first is that ft is legislation. No- 
body denies that. The second is that it does reduce the amount 
carried in the bill. Does it bring itself within the exceptions 
provided for in the rule? What are they? The rule says: 


Nor shall any ‘provision fa any such tinh | or amendment thereto 
changing existing law— 


It is clear that this changes existing lawn j 


be in order, except such as being germane to the subject matter of 
the bill shall retrench expenditures— 


And 80 forth. 

It shall retrench expenditures in one or another of certain 
ways, one of which is by reducing the amount. carried in the 
bill, and that isi done here. However, we have not yet gotten 
over the first hurdie—thatiof being germane to the subject mat- 
ter of the bill. What is the subject matter of the bill? j 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, nobody has made any point 
that it is net germane. That is not in the question now. 

Mr. TILSON. It is the only question there is. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the only question there is. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order, and i make the point of order now that it is not 
germane to the bill or to any paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. TELSON. Ali I wish to say is upon the subject of ger- 
maneness, and I shall speak very briefly upon that. 

Mr. ‘TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Les. 

Mr. ‘TINCHER. This is an appropriation bill which carries 
an appropriation for the enfercement of the stockyards con- 
trol act. If this is not germane to that bill, it would not be ger- 
mane to any bill in the world. I do not see how the gentleman 
can say that it is mot germane to this bill. 

Mr. TILSON. It must be not only gerinane dn Peinted to 
matters carried in the bill, but the germuneness must be of such 
a nature as to make the proposed legislation necessary te effeeb 
the retranchment. It must have this relation to the retrench- 
ment. If it has not, then it is mot germane. 

Mr. BLANTON, Is there a single paragraph in this bin 
about levying assessments upon anybody? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then it is not germane to any part of the 


Mr. TINCHER. The stockyards control act authorines the 
levying of assessments. That is the act this bill carries the 
appropriation te enferce, This amendment would be germane 
te the stockyards control act. 

Mr. 'TILSON. But it must be germane to this pin. Š 
Mr. TINCHER. And as this carries an appropriation for 
the enforcement of that aet, it is germane to this bill. 5 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Chairman, I am not arguing the merits 
of the legislation. I think that if the great Agricultural Com- 
mittee of this House should bring in a bidl to this effect that 
probably in my desire to help the farmer I would support the 
measure, but that is not the question here. 

BEY. We had a bil here yesterday afternoon, but 
the gentleman from Titinois [Mr. Mabpzx] conducted a little 
filibuster, and 9 ee not get to it. 

Mr. TILSO was not guilty of purtietpating in any 
Mibuster (lh 

Mr. MAGEH of New York. Mr. Chairman, T want to say 
that the bill that was before the House yesterday I voted 
for, and I do not think that whatever the distinguished chakr- 
man OF ‘the Committee on Appropriations did ought to be taken 
out me. 

Mr. TILSON. This is a matter affecting the rules of this 
House, and regardless of how we may feel about the legisla- 
tion, we ought to try to keep the procedure ef the House 
orderly, and should not insist upon any precedents being made 
here which wii open wide the door to all sorts of tegisintion 
on appropriation bills. 1 believe that the chairman now pre- 
siding over the Committee of the Whole probably feels bin 
same nbout this legislation as many of the rest of us do, but 
I am sure he would not wish to make à precefient that is 
unwise and one that would rise up to Saen us in the future. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Les. 

Mr. ASWELL. ‘The Congress and the courts both seem now 
to act on the plea of emergency, as is shown by the Rent Com- 
mission bill and the Haugen bill and various other things. 
There is no doubt but that this is a very vital and distressing 
eer Would that have an to do with the gen- 

argument? 


Mr. 'TYESON, It migbt have force before. the Committee 
en Rules to induce them to bring in a special rule te baye the 
legislation considered, but when it comes to putting what is 
clearly, legislation on an appropriation bill, legislation that is 
as foreign.to the appropriation carried in this. bill as this is, 
it seems to me that it would be a dangerous course to pursue. 
Therefore I tan not let it pass without expressing my dis- 
approval of it as a parliamentary proposition: 

Mr. RUBEY, Mr. ene will the gentleman yield: 

Vr. TILSON . Xes, 
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Mr. RUn RT. The gentleman does not think it comes under 
the Holman rule, We all admit that it is legislation, but we 
say that it is legislation which reduces expenditures and puts 
money into the Treasury. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand the gentleman's position, and it 
is the position that I am trying to meet. It is legislation, 
and it does reduce the amount carried in the bill, but it goes 
far beyond anything carried in the bill. It is legislation that 
is not related to the retrenchment itself. It introduces a sys- 
tem of fees, it collects revenues, and it goes so far afield 
that it does not seem to me that we ought to lay. it down as a 
precedent. 

Mr. RUBEY. It is simply providing a means whereby the 
money saved to the Treasury may be restored to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. TILSON. That is exactly what it does, and that is one 
of the reasons I object to it. The merits of the amendment 
may be all right, but it does: provide for fees and a number 
of other things. It is legislation pure and simple and not 
so related to the reduction of the amount carried in the bill 
as to bring it within the Holman rule. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman is one ‘of -the most 
distinguished and ablest parliamentarians in this House. 

Mr. TILSON. That is very fine; now, will the gentleman 
ask his question? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
CANNON] just made the point that this proposal not only re- 
duces expenses but proyides additional revenue. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the Holman rule permit on an 
appropriation bill a provision for securing additional revenue? 

Mr. TILSON. I think that is one of the troubles with this 
proposition. 

Mr. RUBHY. The gentleman has misquoted me entirely. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be just one 
decision, so far as I am able to discover, bearing upon this ques- 
tion: It is the following: 


To a clause appropriating for the foreign Mail Service an amend- 
ment reducing the appropriation and, in addition, repealing the act 
known as the “subsidy act” was held not in order because the repeal- 
ing of this act was not germane to the appropriation bill; and that to 
be in order both branches of the amendment must be germane to thé 
bill. 


So that.to be in order both branches of an amendment must be 
in order to the bill. Now, it seems to me that is precisely the 
question for the Chair here, and the only possible distinction is 
this: That in this case you legislate instead of repealing. This 
legislation is not germane to an appropriation bill. It is legis- 
lative distinctively, and the citation holds that both the reduc- 
tion must be germane and the legislation by affirmative legisla- 
tion or by repealing legislation must be germane. Now, this 
legislation is not germane in any way to the appropriation bill 
as such, and the case cited seems to me to cover distinctly and 
squarely the question at issue here. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, one word on the question of 
germaneness just raised. : 

It must be apparent to the most casual observer that the 
amendment is entirely germane both to the bill and to the 
paragraph to which offered, but in case there should be any 
question on that point it is well to note the distinction between 
the precedent just cited and the case at bar. In that instance 
it was proposed to repeal legislation entirely foreign to the 
subject under consideration. In the present instance the re- 
duction and the amendment are closely correlated. The bill 
provides a sum of money to be used in carrying into effect the 
provisions of the packers and stockyards act. The amendment 
provides other means for carrying the act into effect. The bill 
provides one method, and the amendment provides another 
method of accomplishing precisely the same purpose. 

The amendment merely. changes the manner of providing 
means for the enforcement of the law. It is only another 
method of accomplishing the same result and is therefore 
germane to the proposition, and being germane and at the 
same time effecting a retrenchment of expenditure it is in 
order under the Holman rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rale; The rule 
provides as follows: 


No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill 
or be in order as an amendment thereto for any expenditure not 
previously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations 
for such public works and objects as are already in progress. Nor 
Shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing 


existing law be in order, except such as being germane to the subject 
matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction in the 
number and salary of the officers of the United States, by the re- 
duction of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered 
by the bill. 


The first part of the amendment clearly reduces expendi- 
tures provided by the bill. The proviso in the amendment is 
clearly legislation, and is only in order under the Holman rule 
providing that legislation is in order when it reduces the ex- 
penditures. The question arises in the mind of the Chair as to 
the germaneness of the proviso, which is the legislation in the 
amendment. The paragraph in the bill to which this amend- 
ment is attached reads as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the pro- 
vision of the packers and stockyards act, approved August 15, 1921. 


This proviso in the bill, as viewed by the Chair, is germane 
to that provision, becatise it provides the method by which this 
is to be carried out, and the point of order is overruled: [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 
75, noes 25. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. AYRES: Page 70, line 4, after the word “ the,” 
strike out “the Secretary of Agriculture" and insert in leu thereof 
“the Federal Trade Commission.” 


Mr. MAGEE. of New Tork. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that it is not germane to the paragraph and is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The* 
Clerk will read. S 

The Clerk read as follows : 

COLLECTION OF SEED-GRAIN LOANS 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to collect moneys due the 
United States on account of loans made to farmers under the seed- 
grain loan provisions of the act of March 3, 1921, and the seed grain 
loan act of March 20, 1922, including the employment of such persons 
and means in the city of Washington and elsewhere as may be neces- 
sary, $19,315. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CLARKE] be given the privi- 
lege of extending in the Rrecorp his remarks on the reforestation 


The Chair thinks that is out of order in 
the Committee of the Whole unless the gentleman desires to 
extend his own remarks. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York was called away and asked me to make this request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the rule is that a Mem- 
ber may have his own remarks extended, but it is limited to 
that. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL SEED-TESTING CONGRESS 

The President is hereby authorized to appoint not to exceed five 
delegates to represent the United States at the International Seed 
Testing Congress, to be held at London and Cambridge, England, 
July 7 to 12, 1924, the expenses of delegates representing the. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be paid from the appropriations for “General 
expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry,“ and ‘ General expenses, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics,” for the fiscal years 1924 and 1925. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph, that it is unauthorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes a 
point of order against the paragraph on the ground that it is 
unauthorized by law. 

Mr. MAGER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man withhold it? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is clearly subject to a point of order, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Will the gentleman reserve it 
for cf moment? I want to talk about the purpose of the para- 


graph. 
Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
It is clearly subject to a point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that it is legls- 
lation and sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
SPECIAL ITEMS 


Forest roads and trails: For carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tion 28 of the Federal highway act, approved November 9, 1921, 
$4,700,000, to be available until expended, being the remainder of the 
sum of $6,500,000 authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and part of the sum authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, by paragraph 2 of 
section 4 of the act making appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1923, approved June 19, 1922: Provided, 
That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby anthorized, immediately 
upon the approval of this act, also to apportion and prorate among 
the several States, Alaska, and Porto Rico, as provided in section 23 
of said Federal highway act, the sum of $5,800,000, constituting the 
remainder of the sum authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1925: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of Agriculture may incur obligations, approve projects, or enter into 
contracts under his apportionment and prorating of this authoriza- 
tion, and his action in so doing shall be deemed a contractual obli- 
gation of the Federal Government for the payment of the cost 
thereof: Provided further, That the appropriations heretofore, herein, 
and hereafter made for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of section 8 of the act of July 11, 1916, and of section 28 of the 
Federal highway act of November 9, 1921, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto, shall be considered available for 
the purpose of discharging the obligations created hereunder in any 
State or Territory: Provided further, That the total expenditures on 
account of any State or Territory shall at no time exceed its author- 
ized apportionment, 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, as I promised 
the Members of the House, and particularly the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. SIN NOT TJ, I would like to have read into the 
Recorp a statement by the Secretary of Agriculture as to the 
sufficiency of these appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURD, 
Washington, April E, 1924, 
Hon. WALTER W. Maczs, 
Acting Chairman Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Dear Mr. Macee: Referring to your inquiry of yesterday, it is the 
judgment of the department that the appropriation of $4,700,000 for 
the construction of forest roads carried in the appropriation bill for 
the department for the fiscal year 1925, combined with authority to 
incur contractual obligations in an amount of $5,800,000 more, is a 
reasonable provision for this purpose at the present time. It is 
possible that the normal progress of forest road construction during 
the fiscal year in accordance with the existing authorization will 
necessitate withdrawals from the Treasury in excess of the proposed 
appropriation, but before such possible shortage in funds could occur 
the Congress will be considering the agricultural bill for the fiscal 
year 1926, and any additional amount necessary could be provided 
for at that time. 

Sincerely yours, Hpnry C. WALLACE, 
Seoretary of Agriculture, 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, earlier in the afternoon the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. FULBRIGHT] engaged in a little colloquy 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kune] concerning the 
policy of deflation and where the responsibility for that policy 
really lies. 

Those who were here in the Sixty-seventh Congress will re- 
call that this matter was then discussed at some length, At 
that time, being rather uncertain about it in my own mind, I 
took some little time to make a careful study of the question 
and took as my authority a very distinguished gentleman who 
figured very prominently in the last administration—Mr. -Jobn 
Skelton Williams. This authority, I take it, will not be dis- 
puted by the minority. His statement ought to be the last word 
to Democrats as to when deflation took place. I want to read 
from some remarks F offered in the House at the time this mat- 
ter was formerly under discussion. 

I made a survey of 16 leading commodities, and took the 
prices of those commodities during the last 10 months of the 
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Democratic administration and the first 10 months of the Re- 
publican administration, and the results, according to the 
figures by Mr. Williams, are as follows: 


Grouping all the commodities together and calculating the average 
deflation in terms of percentage, we find that 844 per cent can be 
charged to the 10 months of the Democratic administration immedi- 
ately preceding March 4, 1921, and 154 per cent to the first 10 months 
of the Republican administration. These are the facts set out by the 
record, worked out with so much painstaking care by the Hon. John 
Skelton Williams, who certainly could not be rightfully accused of 
any prejudice in favor of the Republican administration. They seem 
to completely answer the charge made by two distinguished Demo- 
cratic leaders who are evidently undertaking to mislead the great 
body of Anierican voters, who have been almost overwhelmed by the 
disastrous consequences of the action of Democratic administrative 
officials, 


Applause. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman talking 
forest trails now? 

Mr. KETCHAM,. My discussion of this subject bears on the 
subject under discussion undoubtedly as closely as did the re- 
marks to which they refer. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. GHINDBLOM. The gentleman is trying to show how, 
during Democratic times, our financial forests were denuded, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KETCHAM, Yes. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say, in order that the record may be kept straight, that 
this deflation was an administrative act, and that the Federal 
Reserve Board that performed it was presided over by the 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, Carrer Grass; the 
majority of the members of that board were appointed by 
President Wilson, and the responsibility for deflation rests on 
his administration. `I hope the matter will be settled from 
this time on and it is with that sincere wish that these remarks 
are made. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. It will be settled in November. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this bill, particularly on the énforce- 
ment of the packers and stockyards act. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

75 0 was no objection, | 

r. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask the 
ee e of extending my remarks on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same 08 in 
reference to the packers and stockyards act. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


“to revise and extend my varlous remarks on various occa- 


sions in the consideration of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Agri- 
cultural appropriation pill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICK- 
INsonN] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] ask 
unanimous consent to extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the Agricultural appropriation bill. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Cooperative construction of the Federal aid highway system: For 


carrying. out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall ald the States in the construction of rural 
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post roads and for other purposes,“ eppreved July 11, 1916, and all 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, to be expended 
in accordance with the provisions of sald act as amended,’ $13,000,000, 
to be available until expended, being part of the sum of $75,000,000 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, 
by paragraph 1 of section 4 of the act making appropriations for the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1923, approved June 19, 
1922: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized, immediately upon the passage of this act, to apportion among 
the several States, as provided in section 21 of the Federal highway 
act, approved November 9, 1921, the sum of $75,000,000 authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, by said 
paragraph 1 of section 4 of the act approved June 19, 1922: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall act upon projects 
submitted to him under his apportionment of this authorization, and 
his approval of any such project within three years shall be deemed 
a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for the payment 
of its proportional contribution thereto. 


Mr. MAGEH of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have a coma 
munication from the Secretary of Agriculture with, reference 
to this paragraph which I ask unanimous consent to have read 
by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to have a communication from the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture read by the Clerk. Is there objection? 
{After a pause. The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGHICULTURE, 
Washington, April 18, 1924. 
Hon. WALTER W. Marx, 
Acting Chairman Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
House Appropriations Committee. 
Dear Mr. Maase: Reference is made to your inquiry of yesterday 
concerning the apprepriation for Federal aid to the States in highway 
construction, It is the judgment of this department that the appro- 
priation for this purpose of $18,000,000 contemplated by the pending 
Agriculture appropriation bill, together with existing balances, will 
provide a sum sufficient to meet the total cash withdrawals for the 
normal program now estimated for the present fiscal year 1924 ond the 
fiscal year 1925. In any event, before any shortage in funds could 
occur with which to meet existing authorizations the Congress will be 
considering the Agricultural bill for the fiscal year 1926, and any 
possible additional funds required could be provided for at that tania, 
Sincerely yours, 
Henky: C. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. KINCHELOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
how much money we are authorizing to be expended ont of 
Federal funds for good roads, exclusive of forest roads and 
trails, within the next fiscal year? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. My colleague, Mr. BUCHANAN, 
has made a particular study of these two paragraphs and Iam 
sore he will be glad to giye the gentleman all the information 
he has. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In the construction of our highway sys- 
tem, in cooperation with the States, there will be a balance 
during the next fiscal year of $85,400,000 available to meet 
maturing obligations, 

Mr. KINCHELON. How much was expended last year out 
of Federal funds? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not recall how much was expended 
last year, but we will have a balance at the end of this fiscal 
year of ,000,000. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Of Federal funds? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes., 

Mr, KINCHELOE. The gentleman believes this is a sufficient 
appropriation and authorization to carry on the Federal roads 
project? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do; otherwise I would not have ap- 
proved it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I knew the gentleman was a Kon friend 
of roads. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MAGED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass, i 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Dowrt1, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Unten, reported that 
that committee, having had under ‘consideration the bin 
(H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of 


Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that. the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. ppoa kare I move the pre- 
vions question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

one previous question was ordered. 

SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 

e 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. ` Mr; Speaker, I demand a sepa- 
rate vote on what is called the blackleg. vaccine amendment, 
page 15, lines 1, 2, and 3. 

The SPEAKER. Is a. separate yote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put en en eas The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The 8 were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the amendment on 
which a separate vote is demanded, wien the Olerk wal 
report. ; 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Page 15, line 1, after the word“ animals,” strike out the remaining 
part of the paragraph and insert “ $548,000: Provided, That of this 
sum $30,000 may be used for the enema preparation, or dis- 
tribution of blacklag vaccine,” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rupey) there were—ayes 64, noes 74. p 

Mr. RUBEX. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from 9 3 
tellers. Those in favor of ordering tellers, will rise and stand 
until counted. [After counting. une ene Members have 
risen, not a sufficient number, 

Mr. RUBBY. Mr. Speaker, L make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there is not a quorum present. The Chair 
thinks there is not. The Doorkeeper will ‘close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 175, nays 137, 
not voting 120, as follows: 


YEAS—175 
1| Ahernethy Evans, Mont, Lil Rubey 
Alien Favrot Lintisay Salmon 
Allgood r Little Sanders, Tex, 
Almon Fulbright Lozier, Un 
Anthony Fulmer McKeown Schafer 
Arnold Garber MeSwain Sherwood 
Aswell Garéner, Ind, McSweeney Simmons 
k arner, ‘Tex. ajor Siyclair 
lack, N. Y. Garrett, Tex Malor, Mo, Speaks 
Black, Tex ey anlove Sproul, Kans, 
land i Mansfield Steagall 
Blanton Glattelter Martin Stedman 
Bowling Greenwood Mead Stengle 
Griffin Minahan Stevenson 
Boylan Hammer Montague Strong, Kana, 
Brand, Ga Harrison Mooney Sumners, Tex. 
riggs Hastings Moore, Ga. nae 
Browne, Wis. Haugen Moore, Va Taga 
Browni zes Morehend Tayler, W.Va. 
Bulw e Hayden Morris Thomas, ay: 
Busby 1 Hin, Ald. Mo 8 ` Thomas, Okla. 
rna, Tenn. Vash. Cone 
An Reid Tooker O'Connell, R.I. ‘Tillman 
Cannon Howard, Nebr. O'Connor, Tincher 
Huddleston O ulli d 
Clague Hudspeth Oldfield Upshaw | 
Collier Jacobstein 898 7 2 Ga. 
ling Jeffers Park, Ga. Vinson, Ky. 
lion Johnson, Ky, arks, Ark. vot 
onnally, Tex. Johnson, Tex. ea vey W. 8 
ry Johnson, W, Va. Peery Weaver 
Cook Ju he ones Pou Weka 
Cooper, 8. y: 
aor Ketcham Buin ertz 
Crol Kincheloe a White, Kans. 
Crosser Kindred Rainey Williams, Tex, 
pare ie 1 Wises tnd 
mm vi n * 
Davis, Minn. ‘Lampert = fre Wilson, pa 
Davis, n. Lanham j Ark. Wilson, Miss. 
Dieki Lanks Richards Win 
Doughton Larsen, Ga. Roach Wo: 
Drewry ZATO Romjue bt 
Driver Tea, Calif. Rouse 
AATE NAYS—137 
Alirich * Bixler Chindblom Crowther 
Boles Christoph 
Ayres Boyce teow ; 
Bacon Brand, Ohio Cole, Iowa 1 TOT: 
Pa hanun le, 0 oat ape : 
Reedy: i Burtness Da. neon, Towa ` 
Begg Butler Cooper, Ohio owell 
Berger Cable Cramton Elliot“ 
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Evans, Iowa Hull, Morton D. Morgan 
Fairchild Hull, Iowa Lurphy 
Fairfield ames Nelson, Me 
Fenn Kearns elson, 
Fish Kell, Newton, Minn 
Fisher Kendall Newton, Mo. 
Fitzgerald Kop Pai 
Fieetwood Kur Patterson 
Foster Leatherwood Perkins 
Fredericks Leavitt Perlman 

ree Longworth Purnell 
Freeman wrey Ramseyer 
French Luce Rathbone 
Frothingham N McLaughlin, Mich. Reece 
Garrett; Tenn. McLaughlin, Nebr. Reid, III. 
Gibson McReynolds Robinsen, Iowa 
Graham, III. 1 Robsion, Ky. 
Green, Iowa MacLafferty Rogers, Mass. 
Greene, Mass, Madden Sanders, Ind 
Griest Mages, | N. Y. Sanders, N, ¥. 
Hadley Mazer, Pa pan 

ardy apes ger 
Hawley Merritt Shreve 
Hersey Michener Sinfott 
Hicke Miller, Wash. Snell 
Till, Md. oore, Ohio Snyder 
Holaday Moores, Ind. Sproul, III. 

NOT VOTING—120 

Ackerman Dyer Lehlbach 
Anderson Eagan Lineberger 
Bacharach Edmonds Linthicum 
Bankhead Faust 
Barkley Fuller ae! 
Beers Funk eClintie 
Bell Gallivan McDuffie 
Bloom eran McFadden 
Britten Gifford McKenzie 
Browne, N. J. Goldsborough McLeod 
Brumm raham, Pa. MeNul 
Buckle Michaelson 
Rurdic! Howard, Okla. iller, 
Burton Hudson Milligan 
Hyrnes, S. C. Uull, Wiliam E. Mills 
Campbell Han, ten Tenn. Moore, III. 

are Hum ri orin 
Casey Johnson, S. Dak. Mudd 
Celler Johnson, Wash. Nolan 
Clark, Fla, Kahn O'Brien 
Clarke, N. Y. Keller O'Connor, N. Y. 
Cleary Kent Oliver, Ala 
Corning Kerr arker 
Curry Kiess Phillips 
Davey Knutson Porter 
Denison Kunz Prall 
Dickstein LaGuardia Ransle. 
Dominick Langley Reed, N. ¥: 
Doyle Larson, Minn. Reed, W. Va, 
Drane Lee, Ga, Rogers, N. H. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs; 


Mr. Britten with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. Wason with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Miller of Illinois with Mr. MeNult 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kent. 
Mr. Rosenbloom with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr, Welsh with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Kerr, 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Phillips with Mr. O'Brien 

Mr. Lehlbac ang + Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 


Mr. Brumm with Mr. 4 4 
Mr. Johnson of W. with 
Mr. Clarke of New Lor ‘with Mr. Galliyan. 

Mr. Hudson with Mr. 8 d. 

„ Nolan with Mr. Gera: 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Ta. lor of Colorado, 
Mr. McFadden with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. LaGuardia with Mr. Sites. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. 8 

Mr, William E. Hull with Mr. Cle 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Howard of Okla oma. 
Mr. er with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. G fora with Mr. Dickstein. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Parker with Mr, Corning. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. McClintic. 

charach with Mr. Tucker. 


x Leod Ea 
Mr. Wurzbach with "Mr. arew. 
Mr. Vestal with Mr. Prall. 
Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Mr. Faust with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Porter with Mr. Ward 1 North Carolina, 
Mr, Mudd with Mr. Woodru 
Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark” of Florida. 
Mr. Beers with Mr. Sabath 
ue Denison 7 Mr. Celler. 


Fuller with Bloo; 
Mr. Hoch 9 5 ie “Smithwick 
Mr. Wyant Mr. O'Connor of EAA York. 
a Woodraft with Mr. tatiga: 
r. Vare r, Humphr 
Mr. Reed of New York with ae Shallenberger. 
Mr. Sears of Nebraska with M 
Mr, Smith with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Mr. Burdick with Mr. Kunz. 
„Ackerman with Mr. Drane, 


r. Lee of Georgia. 


Stalker 
Stephens 
5 Wash. 


Va 
Vincent Mich. 
Wainwright 


Sears, Nebr. 
Shallenberger 
Sites 


Smith 
Smithwick 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Timberlake 
Tucker 
Caoa 


Zihlman 


0 155 with Mr. Oliver of Alabama. 
h Mr. Sears of Florida, 


Hull of Tennessee. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The doors were reopened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. I am; and I move the previous question, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The. Clerk will report the motion to re 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Motion to recommit offered by Mr. ASwELL—— 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a n ene e Inquiry. 
Has the gentleman qualified? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman said he was opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman said he was, 
but is he? 

Mr. ASWELL. I am, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, of course, accepts the statement 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. ASWELL. And, without any advice from that side, 
I am. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. ASWELL moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Appro- 
priations with instructions to report the same back to the House 
forthwith with the following amendment: Page 28, line 19, at the end 
of line 19 insert: “Purchase and distribution of vegetable, field, and 
flower seeds, plants, shrubs, and vines, bulbs, and cuttings of the 
freshest and best obtainable varieties, adapted to general cultivation, 
$360,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane to this part of 


the bill or to the bill itself. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the further point of 
order 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gen- 
tlemau's point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. My point of order is that the amendment is 
not germane to the bill. It is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and it is not authorized by law and is not germane to this 
part of the bill in any case. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a further 
point of order 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman wait a moment. This 
amendment is offered at the same place it has always been car- 
ried and is a paragraph for the purchase, testing, and distribu- 
tion of seeds. 

Mr. BLANTON. I desire to make a good point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. [Laughter.] I make the point of order that it is not 
germane to any part of this bill; that there is no clause in this 
bill that pertains in any way to the purchase and distribution 
of flower seeds, and a motion to recommit, although within the 
law, must be germane to some paragraph in the bill, and there 
is no provision whatever in this bill concerning the purchase 
and distribution of flower seeds, which is contained in the gen- 
tleman’s motion to recommit. 

Mr. ASWELL, Mr. Speaker, may I call the Speaker's at- 
tention to the fact that this is the exact language of the organic 
act creating this department and covers this very point? 

The SPEAKER. It is in the language of the organic act? 

Mr. BLANTON. But it must be germane to some paragraph 
in the bill, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ad- 
dress myself to the point of order if the Chair is in doubt. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man, and will be glad if the gentleman will cite the organic 
act. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will read from the United 
States Compiled Statutes, 1901, section 520: 


That there shall be at the seat of government a Department of Agri- 
culture, the general design and duties of which shall be to acquire and 
diffuse among the people of the United States useful information on 
subjects connected with agriculture in the most general and compre- 
hensive sense of that word, and to procure, propagate, and distribute 
among the people new and valuable seeds and plants, 
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| I now call attention to section 527 as amended in 1896. 
These are the compiled statutes. The Revised eat ere of 1878 
were amended in 1896, and it reads as follows: 


i | PURCHASE AND DISTRIBUTION OF SHEDS, PLANTS, BTC. 


That purchase and distribution of vegetables, feld and flower seeds, 
plauts, shrubs, vines, bulbs, and cuttings shall be of the freshest and 
best obtainable varieties and adapted to general cultivation, 


Mr. SNELL. Will the the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Les. 

„Mr. SNELL. As I understood the reading of the motion to 
recommit it follows exactly the provisions of this law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, It daes except where the statute 
says “shall be” the language is changed ; that is, that word is 
changed, but as far as the legal authorization is concerned it 
follows the language of the statute exactly, PLOVER 

Mr. SNELL, I thought that it did. i} 

The SPHAKER, -The Chair will be glad. to bear: any Member. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I suggest to the Chair that these seeds 
provided for in the amendment are not new and not valuable, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, clearly under the rules of the 
House an amendment which is in order, so far as being author- 
ized by legislation, when in a motion to recommit, must be 
germane to some paragraph in the bill. 
no paragraph in this bill that, provides. for flowers, or flower 
seeds, and the motion to recommit with an amendment for pur- 
chasing and distributing flower seeds is not germane to any ast 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that to a teh pro 
viding for the purchase, propagation, and distribution of new 
and rare seeds this motion to recommit with an amendment for 
the purchase’ of seeds is germane. The Chair at first was dis- 


posed to think that it did not come within the terms of the 


organic act; but this provision of the law which the ‘gentleman 
from Texas has cited ‘seems absolutely conclusive that the 
gentleman from Louisiana has used the very language of the 
statute, The Chair overrulés the point of order, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York.: Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion to reeommit. 

Mr BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 
' The question was taken; and there bi heat oa nays 
208, not voting 113, as follows; 


} 
| 


I submit that there is, 


On the vote: 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Swoope with Mr. Kinche 


table. 


orders. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the ara additional pate’ 


Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania — 5 Mr. Wolff. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. Hoca, for this week, on account of sickness, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York, for 10 days, on account of doctor's 
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Johnson, Ky, nahan omjue Thompson 
Johnson, S. Dak. Montague Rouse Tilson 
Jones ooney Sanders, N. X. mberlake 
J ont oore, Ohio Sanders, Tex. incher 
Kearns oore, Va. chafer nkham 
Ketcham oores, Ind. cott 5 
zopp orehead Beger 
Kvale Morgan herwood Tyding 
Len, Calif. Morris Shreve nderhill 
Leatherwood Murph Simmons Underwood 
Leavitt Nelson, Me. Sinclair Vaile 
Lineberger Nelson! Wis. Sinnott Wincent, Mich, 
Little O'Connell, R. I. Snell Wainwright 
Taser O'Sullivan Suyder Watkins 
Oliver, Ala, Speaks fatres 
Luce 17 Oliver, N. X. Spreu. Nn Watson 
McFadden ige Sproul, s. Wefald 
McKenzie Patterson Stalker Weller 
re Syn pal » Mich.Peavey 2 5 7 1 1 
erlman nite, Kans, 
Machatre y Purnell Strong, Kans, Williams, III. 
Madden Ramseyer ummers, Wasn. | Williams, Mich, 
Magee, N. X. Rankin s umners, Tex, Williamson. 
Major, III Rathbone » Swect Wilson, Ind. 
Mansilela Rayburn Swing 7 Wingo. 
Mapes Reid. III. aber Winslow 
Merritt Richards Tague Winter 
Michener Robinson. Towa emple ` Yates 
Miller, Wash, Rogers, Man. Thatcher Young 
fi 11 NOT VOTING—118 
Ackerman oyle Larson, Mian, Rosenbloom 
(Anderson rane ec, Ga. $ chall i 
Bacharach Dyer hlbach Schneider 
Rankhead Edmonds Linthicum Sears, Ela. 
Barkley ‘aust gan , Sears, Nebr. 
Beers fuller cclintte shallenberger 
Mack, N. Y, Gerano o ere a dne. X ui e 
ack, D run ‘ c TORR edr, Smit 
Bloom Gifford Nel. trong, Pa. 
Britten Goldsborough McNulty Sullivan 
Browne, N. J. Graham, Pa. agen Swoope 
Brom’: Hoc Michaelson ANOR; Colo, 
Bue! kley FORN rd, Okla. Miller, III. Va 
Burdie Hudson Mim Vestal 
Burton Hull. Wiliam ©. Mills Ward, N. X. 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hull, Jenn. Moore, III. ard, D 
Campbell ‘Humphreys Mo Wason 
Carex Johnson, Wash. Mudd elsh 
Casey Lahn Nolan White, Me. 
Celler Feller O'Brien fol 
Clark, Fin. elly O'Connor, N. T. Wood 
Clarke, N. X. cent Parker Woodruft 
8 err Phillips Woodrum 
8 ng iess orter Wurzbach 
Curry <incheloe rall Wyant 
Davey nutson tansley Zihiman 
Davis, Minn. Kunz ` * 
Denison LaGuardia Reed. W. Va. 
Dominick ngley Rogers, N. H. 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota (for) with Mr, Woodruff (against). 


ae McLaughlin of Nebraska, eien Mr. Black of New York. 
„Schall with Mr. Linthicum. 
455 result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 
On motion of Mr. Macey of New York, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the pI was passed was laid on tha 


YEAS—111 j 
‘Abernethy Fulmer Low re Ark. 
Alleu rber Lyon 4 ch 
All sque Keown Robsiun, Ky. 
Almon Glatfelter 1 Ru i 
Aswell Greenwood McSwain. fa 
gowiing Griest MacGregor Sa on 
un rin 0. Sanders, Tnd. 
ees Hercieos Martin Smaitherick 
a] arrison artin : 0 
Browning f a ad Seal 
Canile i * f í Moore, Ga. edman 
Carter orrow Stevenson 
Soler Huddeston Newton, Minn. ank 
Collins Hudapeth Newton, Mo. Taylor, Tenn, | 
Colton j gorem 7 88588 .I. Taylor; Va. 
Con. y, Tex. ohngo. Connor, La. Thomas, Ky. 
Connery Johnson! W Oldfield Thomas, Oka. 
Cook Kendall Park, ‘Tilman 
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HOUSING THE NECESSITY OF LIFE—THE LEGAL RIGHT TO REGULATE 
RENTS—BLOCK CASES AND OTHER CASES 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, the opponents of this bill will 

argue at the very outset that this law was passed as a war 


| emergency measure; that we are now in time of peace and 
that the emergency has passed. It will be argued by them 


that the Supreme Court held the law constitutional solely on 
the ground that an emergency exists: In the first place, tha 
original law was not passed until 11 months after the armi- 
stice and was not really a war emergency. In the second 

no such inference that the law was held constitutional solely 
on the theory of emergency can be drawn, If you will read 
carefully the case of Block v. Hirsh (256 U. S.), decided: by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, you will perceive that 
that case was not decided on that theory alone. The Mem- 
bers of the House must bear in mind, when reference is made 
by the antagonists of this measure to the Block case, in which 


ithe United States Supreme Court held this act constitutional, 


that the majority opinion rdndered by Associate Justice Holmes 
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holding the act constitutional appears to have been based on 
the four cases previously decided by that court and not on 


the ground of emergency only. In that case Mr. Justice Holmes 


said in part: 


The ‘fact that tangible property is also visible tends to give a 
rigidity to our conception of our rights in it that we do not attach 
to others less concretely clothed. But the notion that the former 
are exempt from the legislative modification required from time to 
time in civilized Hire is contradicted not only by the doctrine of emt- 
nent domain, under which what is taken is paid for, but by that 
of the police power in its proper sense, under which property rights 
may be cut dewn and to that extent taken without pay. 

Under the police power the right tọ erect buildings in à certain 
quarter of a city may be limited to from 80 to 100 feet. (Welch u. 
Swasey, 214 U. S. 91). Safe pillars may be required in coal mines 
(Plymouth Coal. Co, p. Pennsylvania, 282 U, S. 5631). Billhoards in 
cities may be regulated (St Louls Poster Advertising Co. v. St. 
Louls, 249 U. 8. 269). Watersheds in the country may be kept clear 
(Perley, v. North Carolina, 249 U. S. 511). These cases are enough to 
establish that a public exigency will justify the legislature in restrict- 
ing property rights in land ta a certain extent without conrpensation. 
But if to answer one need the legislature may confiscate property. by 
limiting the height of buildings to answer another, it may limit the 
reat. We do, not perceive any reason for denying the juatification 
held good in the foregoing cases to a law limiting the property rights. 
now in question if the public exigency requires that. The reasons ure 
of a differant nature, but they certainly are not less pressing, Con- 
greas has stated the unquestionable embarrasament of Government, 
and Manger to the public health in the existing condition of things, 
The space in Washington is necessarily monopolized in comparatively 
few hands, and letting portions, of it is as much a business as any 
other. Housing is a necessary of life, All the elements of a public 
interest Justifying some degree of public control are present. 


Associate Justice, MeKenna dissented, because, as he said, in 
substance, that the majority, opinion was based solely on the 
four. previous eases decided by the court and not on the 

ground of; only, plainly intimating that if the court 
had held the act er solely on the ground of emer- 
geacy, then be would not have dissented, but as the court had 
based its opinion on the four eases previously decided, namely, 
the cases of limiting the height of buildings, the watershed, 


mining, and billboard eases, he could not agree with the ma- 


jority opinion of the eourt. Though the court stood 5 to 4 
on this case; in the case of Levy against Selgal, holding the 
New Vork rent. laws valid and decided by the same court a 
few months later, the opinion in which was rendered. by Asso- 
ciate Justice Clarke, it was held that the right to regulate 
land. had been determined by the Supreme Court, ever since 
the New York. tepement house cases in 1906. The Levy case 
was decided by a, majority of d to 3. and the present. Chief 
Justice sat in the ease and coneurred in the majority opinion. 


THY CHAPTLATON CASH: AND! THE PUBLIC WHLPARD 


In the very recent case of the cmastleton Corporation 
agalbst' Sinclair, decided by the Untted States Supreme Court 
April 21, 1924, in which the constitutionality of the law was 
again raised an the ground that the emergency had ceased to 
exist, Mr. Justice Holmes, delivering the opinion of the court, 
says: 

A law depending upon the existence of an, emergency or other 
certain state of facts to uphold it may cease to operate if the 
emergency ceases or the facts change even though valid when 


And NRN pny says: | 

Obyjously tha facts should be accurately ‘ascertained and carefully 
weighed and this can be done more conveniently in the Supreme Court 
of the District than here. i 
THE OPINION: IN THY CHASTIMTON CASH AS RO INGISLATIVE POWER WAS 

AD ORBITER DICTUM FOR THE QUESTION WAS NOT BEFORN THE COURT 


The courts have no power to annul a declaration of Congress 
as to the necessity of a law passed by ft. Commercial Trust 
Co. of New Jersey v. Miller (262 U. S. 51, at p. 57). 

In the next above cited case the Supreme Court of the United 
States, speaking through Mr. Justice Me Kenna, unanimously 
decided as follows: 

The next contention of the trust company is that the act being a 
provision for the emergency of war it ceased with the cessation of war, 
ceased with the joint resolution of Congress declaring the state of war 
between Germany and the United States at an end, and its approval 
by the President, July 2, 1921 (42 Stat. 105), and the proclamation 
of peace by the President August 25, 192%. The contention, however, 
encountets in opposition the view that the power which declared the 
necessity is the power to declare its cessation, and what the cessation 
requires. Tbe power is legislative, A court can not estimate the 


effects of a great war and pronounce their termination at a particular 
moment of time, and that ite consequences are so far swallowed up that 
legislatiqn addressed to its emergency bad ceased to have purpose or 
operation with the cessation of the conflicts in the field. 


The above case was 0 by the Supreme Court of the 
United States April 23, 1923. 

This is the opinion of the court as delivered by Justice 
Ta ode in the latest decision on this question by the court. 

This question was not before the court when Justice Holmes 
in the Chastleton case referred the case back to the Supreme 
Court, and Justice Holmes said in that opinion relating to the 
legislative power of the Congress to declare an emergency was 
wholly obiter dicta for that question was not before the court 
as it was in the case of Trust Co. of New Jersey against Miller, 
in whieh the law is laid down clearly and well defined, 

As I read the decision, which is really an obiter dictum, it ap- 
pears to me that the court has said that the law is founded 
on the fact that an emergency existed and that, as that was 
its sole foundation, if the emergency has ceased, then the law 
has ceased to operate, There is no doubt that a condition has 
grown out of this emergency and that the conditions which 
were attributed originally to emergency still exist and will con- 
tinue to exist unless this legislation is continued. There is: a 
publie interest in the continuation of this law, and, in my judg- 
ment, it should be enacted on the ground that it is a public: 
necessity, that the public health, comfort, morals, and, welfare 
demand its enactment and the continuance of this legislation 
regardless of whether it he called an emergency or by some 
other name, It is a law essential to the welfare of the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia and the community, and 
clearly comes within the police power as stated In the Block 
ease. Lands within the District have become invested with a 
public interest and that public interest must be protected. 1 
urge strongly that in view of the decision in the Chastleton 
case the war emergency be eliminated and that the very founda- 
tien of this law be made to rest upon rock bottom—the public 
welfare! The validity and constitutionality of many similar 
laws have been sustained on that ground, and in Justice 
Holmes's original opinion in the Block case it is at least inti- 
mated that such a Taw could be sustained and would be con- 
stitntional. Nearly six years have elapsed since the Saulsbury 
resolution, the original 8 1 legislation for the District. Dur- 
ing that period. except for the wealthy, conditions have con- 
tinued to grow worse. 

THE, ERR AND POWER TO PAKN AND RRGULA'TS PROPERTY 18 — 
BMINBNT DOMALN 


It is 4 condition and not & theory that eanfrente aie. This 
condition, whieh at first was believed to be only acute and an 
emergency, appears now after six years to be chronic and perma- 
nent. A remedy for this conditian must be found and enacted 
into law, for if technically the emergency were over, from time 
immemorial the right or power ef a. sovereign State to appro- 
priate, private property to: particular uses without compensa- 
tion for the purpose of promoting the general welfare, health, 
peace, and comfort of the community, has been universally: 
recognized. It is an inherent attribute of the State, in Which 
title to all real property was originally vested; and to which 
all property is subject. Originally, under the power and au- 
thority of the State, any property of the individual might he 
taken without his consent for same particular use, either for 
the State itself or for private or public corporation, or for 
private individuals, 

This unrestricted right has some extent been limited by 
self im restrietlons constitutional provisions, It 
is not essential that the property ‘should be taken for a public: 
use. It is sufficlent that it is taken to promote the public wer, 
fare. Judge Cooley has defined it as— 
the rightful authority which exists in every sovereignty to control and 
regulate those rights of a publie nature which pertain to its citizens 
in common and to appropriate and control individual property for the 
public benefit, as the public safety, necessity, convenience, or welfare 
may d (Cooley on Constitutional Limitations 24.) 


It is. well established that the State may regulate the mak-, 
ing of contracts between citizens in respect to property and may 
generally prescribe: and make such enactments as to the ac- 
quisition and disposition of property as the public welfare de-; 
mands. Examples of such regulatory measures are the statute 
of wills, the recording acts, acts relating to conveyances, mort- 
gages, and the statute of frauds. It is too well established to 
require any discussion that the State may, without the exist- 
ence of any emergency, permanently regulate the use of prop- 
erty in such manner as the public health, safety, convenience, 
and welfare muy Familiar iNustrations of this power 
are the establishment of fire limitations, the buflding regula- 
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tions in all classes of cities, limitation of the superficial area 
of ‘a lot wkich may be built upon the prohibition of noxious 
trades and manufactures within certain boundaries and in 
certain localities» The police power, while always subject to 
constitutional limitations, is broader in its scope than the right 
of eminent domain, which is limited in its application to the 
appropriation by a sovereign State of private property to par- 
ticular uses as the public welfare demands. It has been re- 
ferred to as a kind of reserved right or supereminent state or 
interest in all property vested in the sovereign power, The 
Supreme Court of the State of Connecticut in Todd v. Austin 
(34 Conn. 78) said: 


The right to take private property for public use or of eminent do- 
main is a reserved right attached to every man's land and paramount 
to his right of ownership. He holds his land subject to that right 
and can not complain of injustice when it is lawfully exercised. 


And again: 


The true theory and principle of the matter is that the legislature 
presumes domain over the property, and haying resumed it instead of 
using it by their agents to effect the public good and to avoid entan- 
glement in the common business of life, they revest it in other indi- 
viduals or corporations to be used by them in such manner as to 
effect, directly or indirectly, or incidentally as the case may be, the 
publie good intended. 


It will not be seriously contended that under the power of 
eminent domain the Federal Government could not appropriate 
to its own use all of the property lying in the 70 square miles 
embraced within the District of Columbia for a fair and just 
compensation to the owners. If that power is inherent in the 
Government, it can also exercise that power in a lesser de- 
gree by exercising its inherent dominion over the property and 
prescribe the fair and reasonable compensation to be paid to 
the owner for the use of such property by private individuals. 
That such regulation has been frequently exercised and prop- 
erty taken under the police power, but which is really the 
exercise of eminent domain, for the public health, safety, 
morals, and welfare, there are many illustrations. Fire limits 
may be established, the erection or repair of wooden buildings 
in cities may be prehibited, the height of buildings may be 
limited, as, for instance, in Massachusetts, limiting the height 
of buildings in the business districts of Boston to 125 feet 
and in the residence district to 60 feet, and providing the 
fixing of boundaries of the district by a commission, was held 
a valid exercise of the police power. New York has not only 
similar but many more such regulations. The use of property 
in certain localities in carrying on unwholesome or objec- 
tionable manufactures or business may be prevented, and an 
act prohibiting the use of property for certain purposes or 
the carrying on of a business injurious to the public health 
or public morals, though authorized by the legislature and 
though it may be disastrous and greatly impair the value of 
property, is neither the taking for public use under the power 
of eminent domain nor the violation of a contract. The con- 
struction and use of billboards on private property may be 
regulated and so far as necessary to provide for the public 
safety, and numerous other regulations of this sort have been 
sustained. 


THIS RIGHT WELL SETTLED BOTH IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA FROM TIME 
IMMEMORIAL 


The right of the State to regulate and fix charges which may 
be demanded for certain services or commodities has been ex- 
ercised both in England and America from time immemorial 
and has been established in the United States by a long line 
of decisions beginning with Munn v. Illinois (94 U. S. 113) in 
1876 down to the present time, The right to exercise this 

. power in the case of common carriers, telegraph and telephone 
cases, water, gas, light, and irrigation projects, hackmen, dray- 
men, turnpikes, bridges, ferries, has long been settled beyond 
peradventure. Also the right to regulate the charges of grain 
elevators and stockyards, though no franchise or privilege is 
held from the State. The general rule has been laid down that 
whenever a property or business is affected with a publie in- 
terest or devoted to a public use it is subject to public regu- 
lation. The Supreme Court of Kansas in Ratcliff v. Wichita 
Union Stockyards (74 Kans. 1) said: 


Many kinds of business carried on without special franchises or 
privileges are treated as public. in character and have therefore been 
subjected to legislative regulation and control. The nature and extent 
of the business, the fact that it closely touches a great many people 
and that it may afford opportunities for imposition and oppression, as 
in cases of monopoly and the like, are circumstinces affecting property 
with a public interest, 


It would be useless to discuss further the right of the State 
to reguiate private property and its use where the public wel- 
fare is involved. Congress has declared that all rental property 
and apartments are affected with a “public interest.” The 
original rent law contains such a declaration and that law has 
been sustained by the highest court in this country. It is, there- 
fore, now settled that that class of rental property known as 
rental property and apartments used exclusively for dwelling 
purposes, being thus affected with a public interest, may be 
regulated by the Congress. 


THIS LAW CAREFULLY GUARDS AND PROTECTS PROPERTY OWNERS, BUT 
PREVENTS THE HOLDUP METHODS OF PROFITBERING LANDLORDS 


The need for reduction of excessively high rents and the regu- 
lations thereof by law will be admitted by those who investigate 
conditions which are so oppressively unjust. 

The question for determination is whether by this bill the 
owner may be restricted in the use by certain limitations and 
restraints curbing his temptatiéns by greed and avarice to make 
unreasonably high charges for the use of property when certain 
exigencies exist as under the present conditions. 

The right to exercise complete control of one’s own has been 
long held a most sacred privilege by English-speaking people 
and has been carefully guarded and protected by legislation and 
judicial interpretation. In this act that sacred privilege is well 
guarded by the right of the owner to “repossess” his property 
for his own use at the termination of his lease by giving the 
statutory required notice, but he can not “ dispossess the tenant 
by the holdup method of the heartless profiteer, a commission 
being provided to deal justly in determining whether the rent 
shall be increased. 

The question to be determined, then, is whether there is such 
a use of property In the present exigency as to be such a public 
interest us to justify the legislation proposed. Congress in this 
act endeavors to meet this exigency in the way that it has been 
dealt with in most other civilized countries. 

The only question to be determined is whether Congress is 

clothed with power to meet existing conditions by regulations by 
law so long as they may exist. 
- As I have already pointed out, a long line of decisions of our 
courts go so far as to say that private property may be taken 
even without compensation to the extent of restricting and 
regulating the height of buildings, the building of safe pillars 
and walls in mines, the keeping of watersheds clear, regulating 
billboards, and so forth. Then why can not rent be limited 
where the public interest is justified by the public exigency in 
the housing situation? 

Objection is made to the deprivation of the owner of the 
property to fix the charge for rent, but this objection has no 
grounds to stand upon when the public interest is established 
the regulation of charges follows as a necessity. This was 
settled so long ago as heretofore stated in Munn v. Illinois 
(94 U. S. 113). We restrict by legislation as to interest 
rates as n protection against the usurious profiteer; there is 
no new principle in giving preference to the “tenant pos- 
session.“ It is a necessary Incident in upholding the principle 
established. It is a law as old as the English courts.. The 
false ery is heard, “Give us back our land and houses.“ The 
same objection was made when the railroad and corporation 
commissions were established; the right te control one’s own 
property was then disputed and the right to make individual 
contracts and control the earnings of the owners of property 
was likewise the objection made when the effort was first 
made to limit and control the charges within reasonable bounds 
made by telephone and telegraph companies, gas companies, 
street railways, hydroelectric power interests, and so forth. 
High-priced lawyers employed and smooth, oily lobbyists and 
subservient legislators, sometimes recipients of publie favor, 
set up the cry of socialistic and populistie legislation. 

If the owner is forced to give up the excessively high ren- 
tals, that which he calls a loss is more than compensated in 
the common benefit secured to such owner and in benefit to 
the public. 

The “10-square-mile ” provision of the Constitution, Article 
I, section $, provides “that the Congress” has practically 
“war power” in times of peace to enact exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever in the District of Columbia, be- 
cause the rights of Congress “to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all eases whatsoever of forts, and so forth,” is, in fact, a 
war power, and Congress has the same power to enact such 
legislation for the District of Columbia at all times. 

RESTRICTING AND CURBING GREED, 


The intelligent, public will not be deceived by the objections. 
urged against the measure, for the legislation proposed is 
similar to that in nations throughout the world, It is neces- 
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sary to restrict the growing greed of those who im this exi- 
gency largely control housing conditions in this congested center. 
Attention is called to the fact that the proponents of this 
measure are fortunate in being supported in their position in 
the advocacy of this legislation in the opinion of the court of 
at resort in the Block case and other cases aboye men- 
tione 
RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED BY KENT COMMISSTON 


I desire to call your attention to some of the results accom- 
plished by this commission since the date of its. organization 
on January 28, 1920, to January 1 of this year. Down to the 
latter date 8,563 cases, had been filed with the commission and 
8,051 had been disposed of or dismissed. You must understand 
that one of these cases may involve as many as 300 rental units, 
and by a rental unit I mean a place of abode such as an apart- 
ment in an apartment house building or a dwelling house in 
which a single family lives. Taking the general average of 
rental units involved in the cases, the average is 24; that is to 
say, complaints affeeting 21,407 families were involved. The 
Census Bureau shows that for the District of Columbia there 
is un average of 45 persons to the family. Assuming that this 
average is correct, there have been more than 96,000 men, 
women, and children who have had or will have their housing 
interests before and determined by the commission. 

The Budget Bureau under General Dawes recommended an 
appropriation of $72,535 for the commission for. the fiscal year 
1923, at a time when there were only three commissioners, 
This recommendation was approved by President Harding, and 
that appropriation was granted hy Congress, For the fiscal 
year 1924 (to May 22, 1924), during the last six months of 
which there have been fiye commissioners, the appropriation 
was only $51,750. For ¢he amount of work required, the 
service rendered, and the large number of residents of the 
District whose. interests are Involved, I believe I can truth- 
fully say this is the most inexpensive commission the Govern- 
ment has ever had. If this bill should pass, I am strongly in 
favor of increasing the appropriation so that the commisston 
may be able to function more efficiently. 


IF LANDLORDS BELIEVE WHAT THEY SAY, THEY WOULD BE HERB. ON 
BENDED KNEES LMPLORING CONGRESS TO EXTEND: THIS LAW 


The statement has been made by profiteering speculators 
that if this law were allowed to die and the Rent Commission 
were abolished, rents would drop. This undoubtedly will be 
urged upon you to-day. 

Gentlemen, after what you have seen with your own eyes 
and the exorbitant rentals which have prevailed and which 
still prevail, and if you have read the testimony taken before 
the sebcommittee, do you believe for one instant that rents 
win drop? Do you not know that if such were to be the effect 
of the fallure of the Congress to extend the rent act every 
one of these frenzied builders and speculators would be here 
on their bended knees, even if the emergency were over, 
begging you to extend ft? Do you believe, for one moment, 
that they are opposing it because they fear ff it is extended 
rents will go still higher? 


AMENDMENTS TO WEAKEN AND DELAY AND NULLIFY LAW 


Many undesirable amendments have been proposed to 
weaken this bill, suggested for the purpose ef delay, and 
for the possibility of mjecting some amendment which may 
eventually prove to be unconstitutional and break down the 
whole structure of the act. One of these may be a provision 
that the landlord may evict an undestrable tenant.” This 
would render the former landlord and tenant laws more drastic 
than ever. No such provisions since the middle ages were 
ever inserted in any rent law. It would render the present 
law absolutely futile, Any tenant. who applied for relief to 
the Rent Commission would be “undesirable” and a new 
tenant would be obliged to pay extortionate rent for, if he 
complained, out he too would go as undesirable. 

One amendment proposed was to limit the law to. premises 
renting under $50. This also would render the act futile and 
I firmly believe would be so discriminatory as to be uncon- 
_stitutional under the fourteenth amendment. A similar amend- 
ment was urged by New York landlords, but was rejected on 
the ground that it might be unconstitutional and in any event 
would make the act ineffective. I strongly urge all of you to 
consider. carefully and weigh the possible effect of any one of 
these amendments. They have all been suggested to your 
committee and none of them has been recommended or adopted 
except the amendment first above referred to. The committee 
gave great care and thought to this bill and believe it should 
be adopted without amendment. So carefully prepared was 
this bill two years ago, when it was enacted by an almost un- 
precedented vote in both Houses, that all lawyers who have 


te causal its provisions, carefully admit that it is a good bill, 


,Sence. The rent law will expire on May 22 next. Tenants all- 


over the city are anxiously awaiting, word from you. Everyone 


of them feel that as soon as the act terminates they will be 
the victims of their rapacious landlords, 


ARB PROPERTY INTERESTS GREATER THAN HUMAN INTERESTS 


Let us not ‘forget on the one hand we have a mere handful of 
Speculative builders, operators, and landlords and on the other 
tens of thousands of tenants weighed, down by fear and terror 
of what the landlords may do when the bill expires. The act 
does no injustice to the landlord. . It permits him a fair and, 
reasonable return and just compensation on his investment. 
No right is taken from him by this law, except the right to 
throw the tenant on the sidewalk ff he refuses to pay an ex- 
torttonate rent. 

Gentlemen, is the human interest to be regarded more lightly 
than the property interest? Is the health and welfare of the 
whole community to be sacrificed so that a few landlords may 
be enriched? 


HOUSING SITUATION INVESTIGATION MADE BY EXTERNT READ ESTATE 
MEN—NOT BY MR. MOORE 


An effort has heen made to discredit the investigatien by 
the Semate committee and members of the House committee by 
calling attention to the fact that Mr. Moore had been in trouble: 
in Delaware. The person making the astounding statement 
that; he had known of the facts contained in a confidential re- 
pert for many months, to be sure; if he has read the report 
and stil) persists in making the statement, should have at- 
tended the hearings of the subcommittee or given the members 
of it the benefit of the information so that proper witnesses 
could have been brought before the committee and these dis- 
closures made which have startled everyone who has, seen or 
heard of them except the person who knew all about it before 
anybody else ever heard of it. 

Mr: Moore: did not make the report referred to. He had noth- 
ing whatever to da with it. The report to Which E shall later 
refer was made hy experts whose character and integrity arne 


financing and fraudulent practices will astound the public 
when the nratter is laid before court officials for action. 
Moone was, it is true, employed for a brief period to aid the 
police in taking a census of vacant houses in the- District, 
the result of which showed proportionately not so many va- 
cancies, if I am not mistaken, as shown by the hearings of the 
House subcommittee, based chiefly upon the report of the survey 
made by the landlords. themselves, as anyone can ascertain by 
reading the bearings of the House subcommittee. 

The apartment house built for eight hundred and odd dollars in 
New York to rent at $9 a room would bring only 5 per cent net 
return; bat there is considerable difference between $9 a room and 
$45 a room, which is being demanded in Washington in the newly 
built apartment houses. The Rent Commission would not: ex- 
pect the owner of new property to get only 5 per cent return. 


“a peanat stand on a millich-dollar lot,“ or, in other words, a 
house which does not bear the preper responsibility to the land 
value, or conditions of total depreciation and criminal neglect 
of repairs. But the point Mrs. Taylor wished to make was that 
if a dwelling place with all the conveniences of new inventions 
could be put up to rent for $9 a room in New York, yielding 
5 per cent return, that certainly Washington could build to rent 
at twice that amount and reeelye a met return snfficient to 


61.000 a room proposition in Wash- 
estimated by builders bere and 
small, cheaply constructed houses to be 
Cooley By This ooi tanan ta Whe ale ashen 66 lowes thetaliogs 

. There is no comparison between this construction 
in New ork and the $1,000 basis in Washington. 


bet > | JAR SURVEL. OF THV RIVIERA 


A Ey of the Riviera apartment house referred te in an 
effort to discredit the Rent Commission sbews that the cem- 
mission allowed 8 per cent on this new construction, and that 
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the valuation placed upon it by the commission, from the testil- 
mony, showed that it had cost about $1,750 a room to build. 
Mrs. Taylor's point in her statement before the subcommittee 
is that this cost of construction in Washington is entirely due 
to other things than the cost of materials and labor since the 
New York builders have shown that a similar structure can be 
put up at one-half that expense. 


TERRORIZING TENANTS 


It has also been stated on this floor that there would be no 
evictions should the act expire. The Rent Commission has had 
brought to its attention a number of threats of eviction unless 
a higher rental is met immediately. The usual form of such 
notice to quit is as follows: 


I must adyise that I bave instructions to file suit for possession of 
apartment 10, the Garland, unless a lease for the same is entered 
into by Tuesday. You have the same, and should sign it and have 
it in my office by that day. (Signed by John V. Sadler, addressed to 
D. C. Dinger, 131 A Street NE.) 


The incréase demanded in this apartment of four small 
rooms is $10, from $45 to $55. This apartment house is 20 
years old, in a state of dilapidation, has very poor service, 
and is to a great extent obsolete. 


RENT COMMISSION NOT A COURT TO TRY CRIMINALS 


Permit me to state that an erroneous conception of the 
work and power of the Rent Commission has been taken not 
only by the public in general but by many Members of both 
this body and the Senate. 

It has been stated that the Rent Commission was unwit- 
tingly imposed upon by the owners of property who raised 
their rents to conform to schedules fixed by the Rent Commis- 
sion on new properties, citing the case of the Riviera. The 
person making the statement is obviously entirely ignorant of 
the provisions of the act, which make it impossible for an owner 
to enforce an increase in rental without going first to the 
Rent Commission. The Rent Commission would not be obli- 
gated to fix a rental of over $18 a room upon an old property 
merely because it d fixed such a rate on a newly built 
apartment house. rate for the old house would be fixed 
upon a net return on the reconstruction value less a deprecia- 
tion for the life of the building, together with other testimony 
offered and after an inspection of the building. It is perfectly 
plain that the Rent Commission could not be imposed upon, 
because the provisions of the act make such an imposition 
impossible. 

The Rent Commission was created with a main purpose of 
fixing a fair return on rental property in the District of Co- 
lumbia, It is not a court of law; it has no Jurisdiction over 
sales or the financing of property; it is not a criminal court 
to investigate and try criminals, So far as the Rent Commis- 
sion is concerned, it has carried out the work for which it was 
created to the satisfaction of 90 per cent of the people who 
have come before it, and even most of the real estate operators 
admit that the work and decisions have been satisfactory to 
them. 

I notice by the headlines of the newspapers that real estate 
owners and operators are lobbying quite extensively, and per- 
haps expensively, against the extension of the rent law. It is 
further stated by the newspapers that a secret report has been 
made charging illegal practice in the operation of real estate 
dealings. In this connection, let me call attention to the edi- 
torials in the Washington Times, April 10, and in the Wash- 
ington Star, April 11. These editorials in forceful language 
demand that the so-called secret report be made public, stating 
in support of their contention that it is wrong to accuse a 
person of wrongdoing without giving him an opportunity to 
defend himself. Who has accused anyone of wrongdoing? 

“Who other than the newspapers have stated that there is any 
combination of real estate operators and bankers who are 
attempting to control the real-estate situation and “ gouge” 
the public? The newspapers, acting on the assumption that 
there was a secret report, blazed on the front pages of their 
respective papers stories of graft and collusion among real 
estate dealers and bankers, Now these same newspapers pub- 
lishing these reports are demanding that Congress make public 
the result of the so-called secret investigation, The newspapers 
have made the accusations against the alleged combination, as 
they term it, and now ask Congress to prove what they—the 
newspapers—have said. Even if there is a secret investigation 
being made, it is being done under the committees, and when 
the investigation is complete the facts will be made known and 
the accused will have every opportunity to make a proper 
defense of themselves. 


— 


LANDLORDS FAIL TO GAT THEIR “ LINES STRAIGHT ” 


Whether there is a secret report charging that a combina- 
tion does or does not exist is immaterial to the extension of 
this bill, but from the testimony before the subcommittee in 
regard to the rent law and the Rent Commission it is clearly 
evident that a combination does exist. It is further noted from 
the readings of the hearings before the House subcommittee 
that this combination is doing everything possible to prevent 
the further extension of the rent law. These operators and 
owners have formed an organization and have employed coun- 
sel, which they admit, and hired lobbyists to work in their 
behalf; yet it is noted that in some instances, as in most cases 
of conspiracy, that these operators and owners failed to work 
together, or, rather, they failed to get their lines straight. 
In this connection, attention is called to the statements of 
two operators on the same subject matter contradictory to 
each other. 

In part 3, page 299, of the hearings before the House sub- 
committee, Mr. McKeever, of the firm of McKeever & Goss, 
stated that the extension of the rent act would have a tendency 
to check building and to check the desirability of Washington 
property as an investment and therefore check sales in Wash- 
ington. He based his belief on the fact that he had many out- 
of-town owners who had stated that they would never invest 
another dollar in apartment houses in Washington whilé it 
was under control of the Rent Commission; that the other 
hazards were too great without this additional hazard. This 
statement was made on February 25, 1924. On the same day 
there appeared an advertisement in a Washington newspaper 
over the name of Harry Wardman to the effect that in regard 
to the sale of stock in the Wardman Mortgage & Discount 
Corporation that he did not expect more than local support, 
but that practically every mail brought in investors from long 
distances to invest in Washington property through his cor- 
poration. 

By referring to part 8 of the hearings before the House sub- 
committee, pages 448 and 449, you will find where I placed in 
the record a part of an advertisement appearing in the Wash- 
ington News guaranteeing 8 per cent interest on preferred 
stock and probably 12 per cent on investment. Since that date 
there has been eliminated from these large, expensive adver- 
tisements the guaranty on the investment, but Members of the 
House advise me that they have been approached by solicitors 
who are selling stock in this mortgage and discount corporation 
which, like other corporations of its kind, is being organized 
for the purpose of handling the-notes and papers of the construc- 
tion company whose head is organizing the corporation. For 
an analysis of the high-financing methods of these mortgages 
and discount corporations reference is made to my statement 
in a former speech which appeared in the Rxconb under date of 
March 20 this year. This looks as though Mr. Wardman was 
getting Mr. Mekeever's clients, or else Mr. Wardman and Mr. 
MeKeever failed to get together before these statements were 
made. One claims he is losing investors because of the Rent 
Commission and the other claims that the public is clamoring to 
put money into Washington property. 

Both of these men haye also claimed that they have made 
and are still making money by having the Rent Commission in 
existence. Yet these men are fighting as they never fought 
before to have this law abolished. Why? Is not this the 
reason? 


MOST RENTAL PROPERTY VALUES INFLATED 50 TO 100 PER CENT 


Most of the property in Washington is inflated to-day 50 to 
100 per cent of the real value, and these operators and their 
bankers have their money tied up in this inflated property. 
These operators and their bankers are not satisfied with the 
large returns they have been making on their investments, and 
like most Shylocks they want their pound of flesh, and the 
only possible chance they have to continue to get it is to have 
this law abolished. 

Mr. Wardman—I mention him because I have been advised 
he is the largest real estate operator in the District—heads 
a mortgage and discount corporation offering 8 per cent on 
the preferred stock, at $125 a share, and a return of $4 a 
share on the common stock. This common stock is given 
gratis. This 8 per cent on the preferred and $4 on the com- 
mon is equivalent to 9.6 per cent on the investment of $125. 
Yet Mr. Wardman claims that he has complaints daily from 
owners who are receiving only 2 per cent from their invest- 
ments in apartment houses; and he is buying in some of these 
2 per cent apartment houses at a loss to himself to help these 
poor unfortunate investors out of a hole. 
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WHY 2 PER CENT WHEN 10 PER CENT CAN BE SO BASILY MADE IN MORT- 
GAGE AND DISCOUNT STOCK INVESTMENTS? 


The people who are buying Mr. Wardman’s stock know that 
the money, or at least they believe that the money, is to 
be used in financing Washington property. ‘These same invest- 
ors are aware of the existence of the Rent Commission and 
that in all probability this commission will be continued. Yet 
they still want to invest their money in Washington property— 
and in Washington apartment houses. 

If Mr. Wardman can pay the investors that buy stock in 
his mortgage and discount corporation 9.6 per cent, why does 
he continue to build and sell to other investors and these 
investors only get 2 per cent? Why should any man buy apart- 
ments that yield only 2 per cent when he can buy stock in a 
corporation that controls these same apartments and yield 
9.6 per cent? Does this argument of Mr. Wardman's that 
some owners are getting only 2 per cent sound reasonable to 
any clear thinking man, if there is not some crooked combina- 
tion at work in this city? 

Why are these owners only getting 2 per cent when these 
builders, operators, and their bankers and promoters of these 
mortgage investment corporations are offering the public 8 
and more per cent from investment in these corporations which 
control these apartment houses? And why is it that these 
same builders, operators, and mortgage investment corporations 
are making thousands, yes, millions, of dollars out of building, 
operating, and selling apartment houses? 


LOADING WITH MORTGAGES AND THEN UNLOADING ON THE PUBLIC 


The reason why some of these new owners are making only 
2 per cent from their investments in apartment houses is that 
as soon as these builders and operators get through “ loading” 
these apartments with mortgages they “ unload“ on the unsus- 
pecting public. You may say that the unsuspecting public 
have every opportunity to investigate before they buy. Have 
they? That is a question to be settled. At any rate that may 
be true, but in most sales of apartment houses the buyers have 
to look to these operators to deal fairly with them and these 
buyers depend largely upon the advice and opinion of these 
operators as to whether the“ buy“ is a paying proposition or 
not. 

In loading these apartment houses with mortgages and then 
selling them the operators tell the buyers that the rents are too 
low in comparison with the sales value and all that is neces- 
sary to increase the income is to increase the rents to the level 
of the sales value and that these increased rents will then give 
a large return on the investment, 


JUST WHAT SALE VALUES MEAN AND THÐ DIFFERENCE IN SALES VALUE 
AND, REAL ESTATE 


Regarding these sale values, your particular attention is 
called to just what this means. In part 3, pages 339, 341, and 
343 of the hearings before the subcommittee, Mr. B. F. Saul, 
who is said to be one of the largest real estate and mortgage 
operators in the city, stated that with the abolishment of the 
rent law that the rents will be increased to the level of the 
sale value. I want you to realize what this sale value really 
means. 

Now, these operators are going to raise the rents, if the rent 
law goes out of existence, to the level of the sale value of to- 
day. Not to the level of the increase in real value of to-day. 
There is a vast difference between sale value and real value, 
even though these operators may tell you differently. 

To illustrate this sale value attention is called to a case in 
mind: A certain property was sold recently “loaded” with 
mortgages. The new owner could not raise the rents to the 
level of the sale value because the Rent Commission could not 
be convinced that the sale value was the real value to fix a 
fair return on the investment. The Rent Commission knew 
that this property was loaded,“ consequently the new owner 
not being able to raise the rents could not meet the obligations 
on the highly financed house and was forced to let it be sold at 
public auction to satisfy one of the holders of some one of the 
mortgages. The property was sold at auction to the highest 
bidder and brought just about one-half the amount the owner 
had paid for it. The price realized at this auction sale demon- 
strated the real or true value. The other man had bought on 
a sale value. If there had been no rent law, he could have 
raised the rents to the level of the sale value and then resold 
to the next buyer on a new sale value. By this method of 
operation where would the rents be in a few months? 

MORE ABOUT HIGH COST OF BUILDING AND RENTS 


I want to get back a moment to the high cost of building and 
rents. 


Several builders and operators, including Mr. Wardman, 
stated that the high cost of building and rents are due to the 
high cost of money. In this respect I asked him if the market 
was oversupplied or undersupplied with apartments renting 
for about $15 a room. His answer was that this is the class 
of apartments that the public is clamoring for, and he would 
be glad to relieve the congestion and build such apartments 
or houses if the Government would lend him the money at a 
low rate of interest. Yet at another time in his testimony he 
stated that he was sure you could go out to almost any in- 
surance company and say you were going to build apartments 
or houses to rent at $15 a room and they would be glad to 
furnish you with all the money you needed, 

If this is true, and I think it is, why does he suggest that 
the Government lend him money at a low rate of interest? 
Why does he not go to these insurance companies and get 
their money and put up these houses or apartments that the 
public is clamoring for? I will tell you why. Because the 
operators could not make as much money out of this kind of 
houses as they are now making out of the higher sale value 
houses, and because this kind of houses would not stand to 
be “loaded” or carry the mortgage load that the houses that 
are being built now are carrying. One of the large insurance 
companies is building houses to rent as low as $9 a month in 
New York, with a return of 5 per cent on the investment. 

Do not think for one moment that these builders and opera- 
tors are losing any money by the existence of a rent law. 
To the céntrary, they all admit they have made more money 
during the last five years than ever before. But I want you 
to understand that the Rent Commission had nothing to do 
with this money making. It is because these operators and 
builders haye organized and are employing methods in financ- 
ing that reliable bankers would not tolerate, and I want to 
say that I think there are any number of reliable bankers and 
real-estate brokers in this city. Mr. Wardman says he owns 
no apartment house except Wardman Park Hotel, yet he has 
built more in the last five years and has sold them all. 

The only people who would suffer should the rent law be 
abolished would be the tenants. These operators, the organ- 
ized operators, will get theirs, law or no law. They employ 
eminent counsel to keep them within the law—and, believe 
me, just within the law, if that, 


GET THE PROPERTY BACK TO THE OWNERS—WHO ARE THE OWNERS? 


In part 1, pages 6 and 7 of the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee, you will note that one member of the committee sug- 
gested that the rent law or commission should be abolished 
and to get the property back to the owners, and that this 
would automatically reduce the rents. Who are the owners? 


4 PAGE FROM THE CHASTLETON OWNERSHIP TESTIMONY 


A large majority of cases heard before the Rent Commis- 
sion have been apartment houses. These apartment houses 
are either owned or controlled by these operators, but they 
deny such ownership, In this respect I want to read you a 
part of some testimony taken before the Rent Commission 
relative to ownership. The questions were asked by one of 
the rent commissioners and the answers made by a gentleman 
who had charge of the rental department of a company con- 
trolling a certain apartment house. This man had been with 
this company for about 20 years and knew all of the ins and 
outs connected with the company, in fact he was looked upon 
as one of the officers: 


Q. What connection did your company have with the corporation? 
(Meaning the owners of the apartment house.)—A. None that I 
know of. 

Q. What composed the corporation?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Is that corporation in existence now?—A. I think not. 
did not know anything about it.) 

2 Do you know why it was organized and when it was organized 1— 
A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether it was organized for the purpose of build- 
ing or taking over apartments ?—A. I have no knowledge on that point. 

Q. Do you know whether that was the sole purpose of its organi- 
zation or not?—A. I do not. ` 


This man, holding a most important position with the cor- 
poration and an official of one of the many subsidiary cor- 
porations designed to rob and defraud the public, stated that 
he had no knowledge that the company was connected with the 
corporation (the owners); that he did not know why it was 
organized. He did not know who composed the corporation. 
He did not know why it was organized. This man, who had 
been in the employ of this company for the last 20 years and 
whose business it was to know the owners of the property he 
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was handling, and who did know all of the officers and direc- 
tors of the corporation personally, did not know that the cor- 
poration owned the apartment house aud did not know any- 
thing about the corporation, when, as a matter of fact and 
ef record, for the public to know if it wanted to, that this 
corporation was the recorded owner of the apartment house. 
‘ MILIAORAIRES MADE BY UNLOADING /OVERVALUED HOUSES 
This one instance is cited to show that these ‘insidious opet- 
ators will go to any extreme to keep you from learning the 
truth about their ‘building operations. i } 

Gentlemen, these operators have done and are now doing all 
in thelr power to /diseredit the rent law and the Rent'Commis- 
sion. But this law was not ‘enacted for the ‘benefit of the 
builders and operators, especially this class. It was enacted 
primarily for the protection of the ‘tenants and the working 
people to keep them from being imposed upon by just such 
unscrupulous operators and money lenders that are now ‘fighting 
with their lives for the abolishing of the rent law. 

‘These operators have become ‘millionaires by unloading over- 
vatued houses and high-priced apartments on the wage ‘earners 
of this city, and it is about time we Who have the power to 
do it should give some thought and protection to the mass of 
people who are being imposed upon by tliese Shylock operators, 
reference to which was made in some detall in my speech of 
March 20. ; A 

The opposition to the extension of the rent law has come 
from an organized body of real-estate and mortgage operators, 
und the most strenuous opponents have been these speculative 
|bufiders vho ‘by every ‘means ‘possible ‘try to squeeze every 
penny from the 'tenatits in order to put the house on a new 
sales value. Having addressed myself to the legal aspects of 
the rent act, I shall now briefty refer to ‘conditions in the 
Wasumgton houshig situation and before closing my remarks 
give some of the reasons for the distressing condition und the 
methods used by the buecaneers who feast and fatten ‘by 
devious and crooked methods. 

At the end of surveys in every part of the world is the sign- 
post ‘bearing the legend, The right to a house is conceded.“ 
and vlose by ‘is ‘another, “Housing is a public utility.” The 
general public must suffer the consequences of bad housing. 

Until America has homes that make for decency, health, and 
happiness she may expect outbursts of rébellion and threats 
to overthrow the Government. We insiston a minimum com- 
mon-school education for our children, We must now insist 
upon a ‘mintntum of decent housing. y i À 

he only solution of this housing problem which, I submit, 
must ‘be classed as “a public, utility is to plan for develop- 
ment in economi¢ life, which will permit tenants to pay fair 
rents or purchase houses at fair prices. It has been proven 
beyond ‘a doubt that there ts a frightful shortage in houses 
or apartments to rent for $50 and under or to sell at $6,000 
and under. To change this condition five things must be 
done—and it is the duty of the Congress to the Government 
workers to do these things: 

First. The tenants must be protected from the greed of dis- 
honest landlords by rent legislation. 

Second. Landlords must be forced to keep their houses in 
decent and livable condition, 

Third. Tenants must be protected from eviction, from being 
thrown into the ‘street because they can not pay the exorbitant 
rents demanded. } ; 

Fourth. Dilapidated, unfit dwelling places must be torn down 
and death-breeding alleys closed, 5 

Fitth. A pion for building must be carried out which. will 
make possible a fair net per cent return on construction which 
has not been prohibitive in cost to house a Government clerk's 
family adequately without overcrowding, on not more than 25 
per cent of his salary. ’ i 

An end must be made to this business of bringing workers 
to the Capital and then forcing them to live like paupers, 
Thousands of them have been protected by the rents act in the 
past, It would be nothing short of madness to take that pro- 
tection from them now. 

Read sometime statistics on the overcrowding in such cities 
as London and Glasgow, and you will realize for the. first 
time what such crowding as is caused by high rents leads to, 
Immorality in the lowest terms; disease In its foulest char- 
acter; ‘hideous practices; vile lives.. This must not get 80 
much as a foothold in this fine and beautiful city. But such 
conditions as exist now, such congestion, such economies to 
make ends meet, are fast moving along Into rendi degradation, 
Nothing but rent legislation has saved the people in the past, 
and rent ‘legislation can save it in the future. 

The first three of the five poiiits ure ditéady covered in the 
gents act, but there was an amendment to the proposed bill 
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which was ‘reported here taken out by this House, intended 
for a lease, would ‘have had the effect of destroying the good 
effects, of the bill. his related to the elimination of new 
property. Besides being an unfair discrimination and uncon- 
stitutional, it has a distinct economic danger.’ There is in the 
situation a wholly -imaginary but very effective line called 
the price level.“ This is set up generally by a group of 
representatives of agencies and is predicated on the value of 
the land and cost of construction: Hidden away in that cost 
of construction Is the vost of money, and this cost of money 
is so great to-day because of fraudulent methods that tlie in- 
flated values set criminal price levels Even with a Rent Com- 
mission; to adjust rents in older properties it is obvious that 
this level will have its effect on the whole rent situation. 

THAT PRICE LEVEL AND UP-TO-DATE ROOMS IN NEWYORK AT 8 A (MONTH 
One of the arguments you have dll heard is you can not build 
to rent at less than $20 a room at present prices. And the 
Government ‘clerk on ‘a $1,500 salary and ‘three in family can 
not pay $20 a room. Pay the clerk more, they say. Do not 
make the poor buflder suffer! And because yeu had no in- 
formation to refute it, you believe this argument made by 
those who suy they have ‘looked into the situation, but really 
know ‘nothing about tt and began ‘to ‘think it was unlucky for 
the ‘clerk, but ‘you must be fair to the builder. The facts 
have been wilfully or ighoraritly misrepresentefl. “You can 
build 'to_rerit at less than 520 n room. It has been done, It is 
being done. A member of the District Rent Commission re- 
cently went to New York and made investigations and found 
that New York is doing it. One of the most valuable of the 
by-products of the Lockwood committee's investigations into 
the causes underlying the cessation of building in New York, 
the complicated relationships of building trades’ unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations and into the manner of combinations 
to fix prices, together with croaked financing methods, was a 
building operation made possible by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co, on Long Island. 

Homes have been erected there for 2,125 families, renting 
at $9 a room, steam-heated, electric-lighted, with dumb-waiters, 
excellent plumbing, all the necessities and many of the Inx- 
of expensive ‘homes, fireproof doors, steel stairs, wire 
Screens, attractive lighting fixtures, built-in cupboards, medi- 
cine chests, wash-drying frames, porcelain washtubs in the 
kitchen, and most important of all, God's glorious sunshine 
pouring in all the rooms of all the apartments, The maximum 
of sanitation, sunlight, and fire prevention is here—and at $9 
a room, 15 minutes from Times Square, and a 5-cent fare. 
Such rooms as these in Washington rent for $25 and higher. 
Anu ‘a fair per ‘cent of net return ‘is recetved on the lre in- 


surance company's investment. There is not one inside room. 
Fully half of the apartments have three ‘exposures; all have 


two. One-fourth of them have four exposures. And outside, 
instead of dirty, filthy alleys, are great gardens severul hun- 


. dred: feet long—trees, lawns, flowers. And the cost was only 


$15 an apartment, It moves and ‘fills you with emotions to 
think of it. These poor tenants, taken out of the awful tene- 
ments of New York, where they paid more for one dark, ily 
ventilated, gas-lighted, unheated room, with no hot water, and 
the toilet in the public hall, than they now have to pay for 
four decent rooms, ‘private ‘bath, splendidly heated, electric 
lighted. And while New York is ‘tidying up and making con- 
ditions better, Washington, through neglect and dishonest prat- 


i tice, is fast falling into the degenerate state of decay that 


made the Lockwood investigation necessary in New York. 
Here in Washington we pay high rents for cellars. Andrew J. 
Thomas and D. Everett Waid, by putting their shoulders to 
the wheel and working out the details of planning, and then 
fighting the costs penny for penny, accomplished this splendid 


| achievement for the Metropolitan Life. Thomas has been 


given another job of like character in Bayonne for J. D. 
Rockefeller, and he is going to take .a 540,000 lot on Manhattan 
Island and putting the burden of rental on the first floor in 
stores, rent the floors above at 89 a room. 

One hundred two-family houses are being built in Long Island 
City, 15 minutes and 5 cents cur fare from Times Square, by 
Alexander Bing, to sell cooperatively on easy payments on a 
basis equal to 89 per room per month, including installments on 
the mortgage. i 

Tenement houses may be built on high-priced Manhattan, 
Bronx, and Brooklyn lots to rent at $10 per room or less, declare 
these public-spirited architects, who have had the interests of the 
people at heart. And if that ean be done on Manhattan Island, 
it ean be done in Washingtan. So when you read the report of 
the committee now investigating housing contlitionS in "Wash- 
ington, remember that it is not a dream. It is being done 
now in New York City. It is an accomplished fact, Those 
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rents are being paid. An honest builder, a big-scale develop- 
ment, a clever architect, a fair and square financial arrange- 
ment is all that is needed, 

Here is another item of interest: 2 

The population of Washington, according to the census, is 
now nearly a half million, and it is growing as fast as any city 
in the United States. This must be taken care of. Let us con- 
tinue this rent act and protect the workers of the Government 
from the unparalleled greed of the profiteer. 

Permit me to say here that while there were two years ago 
72,000.Government employees in the District of Columbia, there 
are now 68,000 in the actual employment of the Government, 
yet there are in the city to-day a large per cent of the more 
than 100,000 war-time employees. Many of these war-time em- 
ployees were widows with one or more children to educate, and 
have engaged employment as clerks and are otherwise engaged 
in various lines of work. Some have married and are house- 
keeping and rearing families. They are here and will remain; 
only a few have left. Some are carpenters, others bricklayers, 
and engaged in various ways in making a livelihood in this 
beautiful, attractive, and alluring city at the head of navigation 
on the banks of the Potomac. 

AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr, LOZIPR. Mr. Speaker, with your indulgence, I desire 
at this time to call your attention to what I consider numerous 
and grave abuses in the administration of the packers and 
stockyards act of 1921. This measure was enacted in response 
to a widespread demand for effective and efficient control of 
the stockyards and allied agencies for the marketing of our 
meat products, The act was designed to correct abuses of 
long standing, and, in so far as humanly possible, to destroy 
monopoly as the controlling factor in the American meat indus- 
try. It was thought that by the passage of this act the farm- 
ers of the Nation would be able to market their livestock 
cheaper and under more stable market conditions. It was be- 
lieved that the markets would thereby be open to cooperative 
producing, shipping, and sales organizations. In all of these 
features the agricultural classes were and are vitally interested. 

It was claimed by the proponents of this legislation that 
it would curb the monopolistic control of our great livestock 
markets and prevent unfair competition and unjust discrimina- 


‘ tion against cooperative shipping and sales organizations. 


However benevolent the purpose and provisions of this bill, 


it is very evident that its administration has been far from 


satisfactory. Indeed, in some important features the outstand- 
ing purpose of the bill has been perverted and in effect de- 
stroyed by the manner in Which the act has been administered, 

I have great confidence in the honesty of Secretary Wallace 
and believe that he is sincerely desirous of helping the farmer 
in every right way, and I am reluctant to believe that he has 

owingly been a party to the abortive manner in which this 
law has been administered. But obviously some one is respon- 
sible for the injustice to which the producers of this Nation 
are being daily subjected by the livestock exchanges, packers, 
and others who control our great livestock markets. This act 
has not been enforced as Congress expected and intended. Prac- 
tices have been indulged and tolerated which are illegal, de- 
ceptive, unfair, and against the letter and spirit of this law. As 
now administered, this act is the haven and shield of those who 
exploit the public and dominate the meat markets of this 
Nation. As now administered, the act in some respects has 
become a powerful instrument of oppression and is being used 
by certain agencies to perpetuate wrongful activities which the 
bill is intended to terminate. 

The packers, livestock exchanges, and old-line livestock com- 
mission. merchants are now the chief beneficiaries of this legis- 
lation, which was enacted on the theory that it would help the 
man who produces and ships livestock, but which as adminis- 
tered perpetuates an intolerable monopoly. The effect has been 
to stifle competition and tremendously increase the cost to both 
the producer and consumer of marketing livestock. 

The cooperative organizations in some of the great markets 
desired to reduce commissions for the sale of livestock. The 
schedule of rates proposed would probably have saved the 
American farmers from five to eight million dollars annually. 
But the old-line livestock commission merchants objected and 
insisted that the cooperative organizations charge the same 
rates of commission as were being charged by the old-line com- 
mission men. And, strange to say, the Secretary of Agriculture 
refused to permit the cooperative organizations to reduce the 
rates and the cooperative salesmen were forbidden to make 
sales at lower commission rates than those charged by members 
of the livestock exchange. This ruling of the department vio- 
lated the letter and spirit of the packers and stockyards act. 


The law, instead of being an aid to the farmer, became an 
instrument of oppression, because thereunder the department 
opposed and prevented a substantial reduction in commission 
rates for the sale of livestock. In 1922 the farm organizations 
and livestock producers filed a protest with the Secretary of 
Agriculture against the exorbitant rates being charged by 
livestock commission merchants, and appealed to the Secretary 
to exereise the authority the act conferred on him to investi- 
gate the rates and reduce them if they were found to be ex- 
cessive. The Secretary did not proceed as he was authorized 
to do under the law, but sanctioned a makeshift arbitration 
which maintained high prices and clinched the monopoly of the 
livestock commission merchants and packers at the expense of 
the producers. 

Conditions have continued to grow worse, and they have now 
become intolerable. The cooperative associations are being 
systematically boycotted and rapidly driven from the markets 
to the great loss of the producers, 

A bill, H. R. 6424, has been reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture, which bill is designed to correct existing abuses 
and to remedy the present intolerable condition prevailing in 
the livestock markets of this Nation. Yesterday evening I 
voted. against a motion to adjourn, made by the majority 
leader from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH], because I and others 
wanted to keep the House in session so as to force a considera- 
tion of the above-mentioned bill, I was willing for the House 
to stay in session all night, ir necessary, to consider this im- 
portant legislation, in which the livestock producers of the 
United States are so tremendously interested. It was im- 
portant that this bill be considered last night, becuuse under 
the rules it may be several weeks before the Committee on Ag- 
riculture will have the call on Calendar Wednesday, and I 
realized that if this bill did not receive consideration last 
night we might not be able to have the bill considered during 
this session, unless the Rules Committee can be induced to 
bring in a special rule for the consideration of this measure. 
But, over our objection, the motion to adjourn was carried, 
and we now have no assurance when the House will have an 
opportunity to consider this bill, so vital to the interests and 
welfare of the livestock producers. 


I favor the prompt enactment of H. R. 6424 because I be- 
lieve it materially strengthens the provisions of the act of 
1921, and if this proposed bili becomes a law, undoubtedly the 
Secretary of Agriculture will have ample power to correct 
existing abuses and enforce the packers and stockyards act 
in letter and spirit. I favor this new legislation because I 
want the Government to have another chance to help the pro- 
ducer and the cooperative shipping and sales ageneies. The 
producers and the cooperative associations are being boy- 
cotted and driven from the markets. Let us pass this new 
bill and put it up to Secretary Wallace to enforce its pro- 
visions. A 

Some time since, J. W. Buoy & Sons, of Bosworth, Mo., 
prominent farmers and liyestock dealers, shipped a load of 
breeding ewes to Kansas City. The shipment was consigned 
to a cooperative sales agency. The packers “could not 
handle” this shipment at a price anywhere near satisfactory 
to the shipper, and according to my information the yard 
traders would not even come into the pens or look at the sheep 
as long as they were in the hands of the cooperative or pro- 
ducers’ sales representative, claiming that the old line” firms 
were boycotting the producers or cooperative associations. 
Because of this boycotting, the shippers were unable to get 
even a bid on their sheep. In despair, they took the sheep out 
of the hands of the cooperative salesman and turned them 
over to one of the “old line” firms, and immediately the yard 
traders became interested and active, came in the pen and 
bid $1.50 per hundredweight higher than the packers had pre- 
viously bid. This is but one of a great many similar instances 
occurring daily in all the great livestock markets in the 
United States. I belleve if the present law were aggressively 
administered, practices of this character could be prevented; 
but to make assurance doubly sure I urge your cooperation in 
every right way in securing the early consideration and pas- 
sage of H. R. 6424. 

May I add in conclusion that I have talked with Hon. Gray 
Silver, of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and he as- 
sures me that the measure known as H. R. 6424 will, in his 
opinion, remedy the defects in existing law, give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture ample power to enforce the provisions of 
the law, and definitely fix on the Secretary of Agriculture the 
. for the effective and efficient enforcement of the 

W. ; 
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ADJUSTED, COMPENSATION) i 

Mr: GREEN; of Iowa. Mr. „Task unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table the bin (H. R. 7989) to provide 
adjusted compensation for veterans! of the World: War, and for 
other purposes, with Senate: amendments: thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Iowa asks. unanimous 
consent to take from the Speakers: table the adjusted compen- 
sation. bill, with Senate amendments: thereto, disagree: to the 
Senate amendments, and n or a conference. Is there ob- 
jeetion? l 

There was: no objection. 

The Chaim appointed the following conferees: Mr. GREEN, 
of Iowa, Mr. HawLeEY, Mr. . Mr. GARNER of Texas, 
and Mr, COLLIER: 

REFORESTATION: 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. OLARKE] be given per- 
mission. to extend his remarks: in the Roo on the reforesta- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection?’ 

There was- no ‘objection. 

Mr: CLARKE of NewYork Mr. Speaker this reforestation 
bill is a forward-looking conservation measure for reforestation 
of denuded areas; both: In private and Government ownership, 
also for the extension’ of! our national forests. Thie leadership 
and cooperation of the Federal Government with the States and 
with private agencies under State supervision’ fs the ‘keynote or 
motif. 

Nome time ago T prepared: a: recipe for bringing about a 
continuous: production: of timber in the United States, and T 
submit it to vou: 


PnhSTO—4 NATIONAL FOREST poLicy—A RECIPR, FOR BRINGING ABOUT, 
THE CONTINUOTS PRODUCTION | or, TIMBER IN, THE UNITED STATES, 
Take 96 United States: Senators; and 485; Members: of Gon- 

gress, Mix well with pictures, of the denuded. hills of China 


and its. population with the lowest standards of living. Add 
a; panoramic: view: of our now. fast disappearing forests, due to 


the absence of a national forest palicy,; Plaee into this mix~ 
ture the leaven of an aroused public conscience,, demanding 
a, national, forest policy adeguate, to the reqnirements of the; 
United States. Bend into, six loaves, emhodying, the follaw- 
ing points based on reciprocal laws and the. cooperation, of 
each of the States with, the Federal Government: 
1. More funds for patrol and lookout stations to prevent 
ang put out forest fires. 
algae forest taxation, laws to encourage private, owners. to 


57 05 Fuß engt ar additions to the already. existing areas, of 
public-owned forest. lands. 

4. More assistance to the private forest owner, both in aid: 
ing, reforestation and in. the proper management of existing 
woodland: 

5. Adequate ‘appropriation, for investigation and research 
work in order to utilize and standardize and get, the most out, 
of our forests. © 

6. Permission for owners of private forest land who, actively 
cooperate with the Government to deduct. a certain. percentage 
from their income tax returns, the same principle as is now 
followed where the individual’ makes table contributions. 

Repeat the same process with the legislatures in each of the 
48 States. Bake quickly. 

‘Result : Forty-eight States cooperating ‘with the National.’ Goy- 
ernment, and the children of all the to-marrows. singing, the 
praises of all those who jothed in accomplishing this long-de- 
sired’ end. ; 

My bill is a step in that direction, 

The poet gazing on the tragedy of our. neglected wood) lots 
exclaims: 

Before these fields were shorn and till'd 

Full to the brim our riyars flow'd 

The melody of waters M'a 

The fresh and boundless wood; 

And torrents dash'd and rivulets played, 

And fountains spouted in the shade. 
(Bryant.) 


My bin win start us on the road toward. bringing back the, 


picture of the poet.. 
You, may not know. that a part of my, congressional district 
the in the country of Fenimore Coaper, Cooperstown, the land 
Glimmerglass, 
s W of our boyhood heroes, 


spirited, citizens will not. be penalized for 
and, idle lands grow trees. 


seed, trees. 


of Uncas, Chingachgook, Killdeer, and; a 


One day last summer my boy came in from reading: the story 


of the- Last of the Mohicans;. with the picture of the forest: 
primeval vividly in his mind, of the abundance of game that 
sought the friendly shelter of the woods, of the: lurking Indian, 
of streams that abonnded in fish, and locking out upon the 
barren hills. just across the dean old Delaware River from my) 
farm, knowing: his daddy's: keen interest in and’ work for re- 
forestation,. remarked: to me: Daddy, wouldn't it have been 
wonderful if my grandpa and the grandpas of all the other 
kids had not cut all the trees: and: if; under the protection: of 
the trees: there might be foung game and wild life and in the 


brooks and rivers found fish?!“ Then it came over me as never: 


before what we of this day owe to all the ehildren of: all the 
to-morrowa 


Our, national forests: come: within: this. (purview. Timber is 


to- day a national necessity.: Over two-thirds of our 822,000,000 
acres originally covered with forests have been culled, aut over 
or burned, and burned again, and: there is left) now» in the 
United States only about 137,000,000 aeres of virgin timber; 
112,000,000 acres: of culled: and seeond ‘growth, 
aeres: part stocked, and 81,000,000 acres of devastated, practi- 
cally waste land. 
we have ever been before f we meet: the obligation and duty 
that. is resting. upon us of this day of traglesa ane is; aur 
legacy, to those who come after us, 


183,000,000 
It is therefore up to us to get busier than 


This bill starts us on the way. 
The, States as well have, a. definite and fixed. 


responsibility 
that can. not be shifted. That responsibility is the duty of 
going forward in each) State, in its own little: way, with a coop- 
erative. palicy and law, under the leadership 
Gavernment, yet recognizing the sovereignty of each State, and 
each, State, cooperating because of the fairness; and practica-. 
bility. of, Uncle Sam's, program N ee e ee the 
duty of each State to, encourage and pramote this larger policy; 


of the, Fedoral: 


If yon want a program for the States, hera is: one; a reat: 
State 


fend survey of the 


1. To ascertain the extent of its lands more suitable for; 


reforestation, than agriculture. 


2. An exact, scientific determination ofr the» kind of trees 


those dende will best grow-in. the Hant al that:survey and me 
needs, ot the State; 


3. Preper protection; from: fire aud the 80 of trees. 

4i, Proper tax laws that will make . . that our public- 
ene wood lots 

tting: gaing with a plan of growing: and distributing 


My own. State of New York: has been: edana splendidly on 


5. Gettin 


this, program and, presents: a picture that: points: the way to 
what each af the States can: do, but it is:anly a: part of the 
Stony, fox with the best efforts of the: 48 separate States: there 
must be the, heartiest cooperation with the Federab Govern::! 
ment itself, or else à real, lasting good will, not be! achieved. 
Cooperation. is, the watech word, and it finds itself, am, Dart. ex- 
pressed in 1 Bes bill now under consideration 


Two million acres are now, in our New Lork Stabe parks: and: 
other millions-of acres; to be added, buti we need help for; great 
as, is our respensibility, as a State, we have not been found: 
wanting, and, our prayer goes to Washington for help to: save 
What we haye been trying so hard to build: up all through these 
25 years; and what is the imperative: nead: og my State is: also 
the pressing need, of every othes State 

We need greaten cooperation from the Federal NUM! 
in a larger scale protection from fires, We need! more! protec-' 
tion, to those forests, and our shade trees from the ravages: of 
the gypsy- moth, the: blister rust, and other pests. and enemies 
of our trees now thneatening us from New Eugland. 

Leaving my awm State, let me paint yow a picture of’ New! í 
England conditions as I found them when I accompanied the 


select Senate committee. Six great States with their Individual 
State forest problems, and yet the forest problems: of each 


Staite: touched: elbow with some of the problems of grave econ- 
cern: in every, other New: England: State; and: each: State had 
made its stant; some further along the way than others, Massa- 
chusetts leading the way with a model tax law, New Hamp- 
shire with, ai splendid personnel of clean, wholesome young men 
filled, with the spirit of the ideal forester; fighting’ the goose: 
berry and. currant; the mothers of virility in the: ne ali haya 
plagne, and it ali: centers ahout, directly: and ‘Indirectly; the 
White Mountain National; Forest í i 
With the hearings: completed in Boston, we journeyed to 
Bretton Woods, following along the Merrimac: River, t 
with industries. and with the water being used time and time: 
again, for power that means health; that means wealth and 
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steady employment to thousands of our What makes it 
possible? The White Mountain National Forest. Looking to 
the west, we see Vermont and the beginnings of the Connecticut 
River watershed. We learn that this grand old river and its 
feeders furnish added strength and continuity of power. because 
of Uncle Sam cooperating in the purchase of that national for- 
est. Journeying te the east, we find the White Mountain 
National Forest reaching to the confines of Maine and its his- 
toric Androscoggin River, with more water in it because of the 
precious White Mountain forests, that speaks its practical les- 
sen in terms of employment, of food, of prosperity to thousands 
more. No single State in and of itself could have made this 
possible, differing in laws, in commerce, in the limitation of 
their. constitution; but each State is now measuring up to its 
responsibilities, and it is Uncle Sam that must measure up to 
his duty by eompleting bis purchases and in bringing this far- 
sighted vision of our foresters to a full realization to this gen- 
eration The Lodge amd Wason bills to provide the money, now 
insroduced, should be pence, passed to include those pur - 
chuses. 

80 foi the Midtle West, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnésote, and 
other great Midwestern States, with their millions of acres 
of denuded lands mute monuments to the selfishness, thought- 
lessness, and lack of foresight of the lumbermen of other 
days, and from these great wastes with their charred unsightly 
stumps comes au appeal to the Congress to point the way so 
that again the natural forest cover shall adorn or ornament 
these vast waste spaces. ‘The passage of this binn will help. 

Go to the beloved Southland and see the trait ef devasta- 
tion to the forests that has fellowed the lumberman and saw- 
mill, Now, almost within our sight, we can see the last of 
fast-disappearing southern pine; we can see in dear old Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, Missouri, and Arkansas—~a great bard- 
wood belt, the like of which was nowhere in the world—van- 
ishing forests whose reproduction will take well ever a century; 
and out in the land where the golden sunsets seem to fall into 
the Pacific is the last great stand of God's priceless gift to 
the American people, of the forest primeval. Shall it, too, go 
the way of all the other forest regions, or shall this Congress 
of the United States start to-day the enactment of n real re- 
forestation program that shall seek to build again and re- 
grow for the generations that follew after a great company 
of forests in all portions of the United States that shall bear 
their mute testimony to the start given them by the Sixty- 
eighth Congress. 

Beloved colleagues, ‘this is forest-protection week. Let us 
dedicate to the children of all the to-morrows this law that will 
inaugurate a national reforestation policy. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED > 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following tittes, when the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 2786. An act authorizing use of Government buildings at 
Fort Crockett, Tex., for occupancy during State convention of 
Texas Shriners; 

8. J. Res. 77. A joint’ resotution authorizing an appropriation 
to provide for the representation of the United States at the 
seventh Pan American ‘Sanitary Conference to be held at 
Habana, Cuba; 

B. J. Res. 76. 1 joint resolution authorizing appropriations 
for the maintenance by the United States of membership in the 
International Statistical Bureau at The Hague; 

S. 2798. An act to authorize the leasing for mining purposes 
of unallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma; 

S. 2112. An act authorizing the Department of Agriculture 
to issue semimonthly eotton-crep reports and providing for 
their publication simultaneously with the ginning reports of 
the Department of Commerce; 

S. 2108. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Southern Railway Co. to maintain a bridge across the Tennes- 
see River, at Knoxville, in the county ef Knox; State of Ten- 


nessee} 

S. 1704. An act for the retief of dispossessed allotted Indians 
of the Nisqually Reservation, Wash. ; 

S. J. Res. 52. A joint resolution for the relief. of the drought- 
stricken farm, areas of New Mexico; 

S. J. Res, 79. A joint resolution to provide for the representa- 
tion of the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American 
Committee on Electrical Communications te be held, in Mexico 
Oity in 1924; 

S. 431. An act to extend the time for the oustruetion or a 
pain across; the Cumberland River in Montgoniery County, 
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S. 5. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars 
and to certain widows, former widows, minor children, and 
helpless ehildren of said soldiers and sailors, and to widows 
of the War of 1512, and to certain Indian war veterans and 
widows, and to certain Spanish War soldiers, and certain 
maimed soldiers, and for other purposes; 

8. 2821. An eet to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to incerperate the National McKinley Birthplace Memorial 
Association,” approved March 4, 1911. 

7 MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks; 
announced that the Senate had passed ‘with amendments the 
bili (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted compensation for veterans 
of the World War, and for other purposes, in which the con- 
currence ot the House of Representatives was requested, ; 


Í THE SOLDIERS’ oN Us 

Mr. _JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 3 consent 
to extend my en en the Record upon the subject of the 
soldiers’ bonus 

The SPEAKER. Is thére objection? G 

There was no obzection. 

Mr. JACORSTEKIN. Mr, Speaker, iia Sellowingiars e eb 
ef a referendum conducted among the ex-service men of the 
thirty-eighth New York congnessional district, which i represent = 


aE ae ae 4 


POAT in favor of a bonus. 5 5.50% 
dr eee ieee 
Tue ‘following letter wis mailed to every ex-service man. 15 
my district, and the results AMATERA above are based upon 
the ballots which were returned: 


To ew-Soervice Men of the Phirdy-cighth Congressional District: 

As you probably .are aware, I have publicly stated that I am in favor 
of adjusted compeusation, I have been criticized by some people on 
the ground tbat my views do not represent the views of ex-service men. 
I am very anxious, therefore, to learn how the ex-service mem in my 
district feel towang a soldier bonus. 

You can readily understand the value of obtaining a frank and honest 
expression of opinion on this question. As your elected Representative 
in Congress, I shall appreciate it greatly if you will be kind enough te 
vole on the attached ballot and return it in the addressed envelope. 

Byway VOTS Ie IMPORTANT 
SOLPIER-BOXUS BALLOT 
(Indicate your preferenee by X) 

1. Do you think Congress should pass à bill providing for adjusted 
compensation for all ex-service men (soldier bonus) ! 

ves L J. 

No[ 1. 

2. In case Congress should pass a bonus bill, indicate which af the 
three following plans you would prefer ; 

(1) A cash bonus which wonld give every ex-service man immediately, 
in cash all that he would be credited with by way of adjusted pom- 
pensation. í 

Tes I J,. 

No I I. 

(2) The McKenzie bill, now before Congress, with its four options: 

(a) Twenty-year endowment insurance policy with loan value. 

(b) Financial aid for vocational training, 

(c) Cash settlement where not more than $50 is due. 

(8) No cash bonus, but a general insurance proposition providing 
protection against unemployment, sickness, disability, and old age, 

Z. What is your age? Are you married or single? 

MEYER JACOBSTEIN. 


FREE SEED DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconn on the subject of free seed 
distribution. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZ IHR. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the so-called 
“free seed" amendment. I trust this practice may not be re- 
vived. I come from a great agricultural district and, if I be- 
lieved that the interests of my constituents or the interests of 
the agricultural ‘classes would be promoted by the adoption of 
this amendment, I would most certainly support it: 

But, Mr, Chairman; the plan bas outlived its usefulness and 
is not now favored by the agricultural classes as a whele. I 
grant you that in years gone by the system worked fairly well 
and no doubt accomplished much good, but that time has passed 


FFT 


and the distribution of “free seeds has now become useless 


andounnecessary. It is aow. ee e as a chóip 
plan of clectioneering. + 
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In the beginning the purpose of the “free seed” law was 
to discover, test out, and distribute seeds of new and rare 
varieties. This was a commendable purpose, and as long as 
administered on these principles the results were good. Some 
very valuable new and rare vegetable and foreign plants were 
discovered, tested out, and their adaptability to certain regions 
determined. And I would not oppose a small appropriation to 
continue this experiment with new and rare seeds, but as 
administered there has been a complete departure from the 
spirit and true intent of the law, and instead of distributing 
seeds of new and rare varieties the department has year after 
year filled the mails with common seeds of the most common 
vegetables; seeds of vegetables that are as old as our civiliza- 
tion have been sent out annually with no discrimination as to 
varieties adapted to particular sections, and generally the 
farmer has received an oversupply of seeds he did not want 
and no seed of the variety he really desired. Thus from year 
to year the same old kinds of seed have been distributed in the 
same old slipshod methods, without regard to whether or not 
the seeds were suitable for that particular locality into which 
they were sent. 

The farmers, as a class, are very largely opposed to reviving 
this antiquated practice. I have taken the trouble to ascertain 
by an extensive correspondence the sentiment of the representa- 
tives of the agricultural classes in the United States on the 
question as to whether or not there should be a restoration of 
the “free seed” system, and the result demonstrates con- 
clusively that a vast majority of American farmers are opposed 
to so-called “ free seeds.“ 

I have communicated with and received replies from practi- 
cally all the great farm organizations, the agricultural news- 
papers, and the agricultural departments of the several States, 
and these replies emphasize the opposition of the agricultural 
classes to a revival of the “free seed policy.” The following 
statements forcefully illustrate this opposition: 


We deny statements of some Congressmen that farmers demand 
free-seed distribution, and we condemn the practice, (American Farm 
Bureau Federation.) 

Farmers do not want free seed. They view witht disgust and not 
approval the action of any Congressman in sending them under Gov- 
ernment frank a lot of free cucumber seed designed primarily to take 
the place of campaign cigars. Thp Farm Bureau stands for economy 
in Government, This little item of $360,000 for Government free 
seed would be a good place to begin governmental economies. The 
Farm Bureau is unalterably opposed to free seeds and has gone on 
record time and time again to this effect. (J. W. Coverdale, secretary 
American Farm Bureau Federation.) 

The Grange opposes any and all movements for an appropriation by 
Congress for the revival of the distribution of free seeds. (National 
Grange platform, 1924.) 

The National Grange bas repeatedly gone on record year after year 
in opposition to free seeds. At our last session at Pittsburgh we 
again went on record as emphatically opposing expenditure of public 
fonds in this way. 

Our opposition is based largely on the fact that this is a waste 
of public funds, because the seeds are seldom of real value. Their 
distribution is more In the nature of political advertising and the 
results never warrant the expenditure. (L. J. Taber, national master 
National Grange,) 

We do not favor continuance of the free-seed system, because it is 
such a fake and tends to create an impression that Congressmen are 
doing something for their constituents, when as a matter of fact they 
may be voting for a lot of vicious measures and just sending their 
constituents free seeds as a bluff. (Benjamin C. Marsh, managing 
director Farmers’ National Council.) 

You need have no hesitation in saying that not only am I personally 
opposed to the free-seed "" bunk, but that the National Farmers’ Union 
has frequently passed resolutions calling attention to the absurdity of 
the thing. 

The policy of the Department of Agriculture, long fostered by Con- 
gress, to search the earth for new plants, flowers, etc., and to have 
them tested under various climatic conditions was and is commendable. 
But out of this has developed one of the silliest and cheapest political 
practices imaginable, 

The spectacle of a group of full-grown men yearly sending to their 
constituents a small bundle of the commonest kinds of garden vegetable 
seed, much of which had been stored by commission seed houses so long 
that it was not fit to plant, would be ludicrious were it not also ex- 
pensive. - 

There may be a few, a very few isolated individuals who still regard 
this yearly visitation of cheap seed as a direct personal message from 
their Congressman, but most American farmers call in question the 
caliber of a Representative who will support such a measure merely 
for the sake of a little game of fence building. 


I hope that you and others will be successful in blocking the effort 
to reinstate such a silly practice as the free distribution of seed. 
(A. C. Davis, secretary-treasurer Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America.) 

Our organizations have been opposed to this custom, and I have no 
doubt but that they will continue to oppose this unnecessary expendi- 
ture of public funds. (Charles W. Holman, secretary the National Board 
of Farm Organizations (14 nation-wide societies).) 

All the farm organizations and individual farmers I know are opposed 
to the free distribution of seeds. I trust you will be successful in your 
efforts and have this matter permanently discontinued. In doing so 
you will render a great service to the people. (J. H. Kimble, Farmers’ 
National Council.) 

If I am correctly informed, the distribution of seeds was intended to 
distribute to different communities seeds that had proven worthy in 
other districts, but long ago any purpose of that kind was done away 
with, and the distribution was simply a petty graft that was supposed 
to make people feel kindly to the Congressman who sent them. That 
also has passed. Well-informed people receive the seeds in recognition 
of the fact that their Congressman is making them a party to a petty | 
graft of which they are Innocent, and they resent vit to that extent. 
Even the quality of seed is not up to standard, and so there is no 
longer any excuse whatever for the continuance of a practice that has 
been objected to by farm organizations for several years. Save that 
moncy and lower taxes (not surtaxes of the upper register), and the 
people of the country will be more pleased with that than with the 
receipt of some indifferent seed. (John A. McSparran, master Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange.) 

We are very glad to advise you that for years the Grange has 
fought the “free seed” appropriation in the National Congress and 
has used all possible efforts at its command to defeat this annual 
waste of good money. We appreciate very much your attitude in the 
matter and are sure that you will thereby earn the gratitude of every 
farmer in the United States. (The National Grange Monthly, by 
Chas. M. Gardner, managing editor.) 

I will state that we have for several years past been publishing 
articles opposing the further issuance of free seeds by Congressmen. 

The movement in its inception was a good one, but it bas become 
so abused that it is of no value whatever to farmers generally and of 
but little value to city suburban dwellers. (Dante M. Pierce, pub- 
lisher the Iowa Homestead.) 

Successful Farming bas been opposed to this practice for many 
years. We have determined beyond doubt that the vast majority of 
farmers are opposed to it and do not look upon it as a valuable service 
to farmers, í 

At the time the practice of sending out free seeds was started, it 
was the idea that yaluable new crops and new varieties could be dis- 
tributed in that way. Undoubtedly, the practice had some merit 
as long as it served that purpose, Even then, however, varieties which 
were superior in certain sections were frequently sent to sections to 
which they were not adapted and the recipients of the seeds conse- 
quently were led to plant inferior varieties, so far as their particular 
locality was concerned. In other words, the important consideration 
of whether a crop or a variety was adapted to the section to which 
the sceds were sent was largely ignored and seeds were sent out 
indiscriminately. 

For many years there has not been an attempt to confine the dis- 
tribution of frea seeds to new and superior yarieties, but the seed 
which was distributed has been bought in large lots from seed growers, 
and even less discrimination has been practiced in distributing the 
seeds by a considerable percentage of Congressmen. It is not at all 
uncommon for large packages of seeds to be received by people who 


had neither land nor inclination to plant them. 


In somewhat more recent years it has been determined that soil and 
climatic conditions are exceedingly important factors in selecting the 
crop or variety of crop that can be most successfully grown. Pre- 
quently the variety of a crop which is best for the southern part of 
a given State produces such inferior returns in the northern part of 
the same State that it can not be profitably grown, For example, 
seed corn that is best for southern Iowa will not mature in northern 
Iowa. Likewise, larger and later yarieties of oats can be grown in 
northern Iowa than can be grown in the southern part of the State. 

While this principle is more important in the case of certain crops 
than in others, yet it is undoubtedly an important consideration with 
the vast majority of crops, including both those which are grown in 
gardens and fields, 

Since the Federal, State, and county governments have developed 
agricultural work through the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the State agricultural colleges and experiment stations, and the 
county agricultural agents, there is ample machinery for distributing 
seeds and plants of new and superior varieties in a vastly more dis- 
eriminating way than can possibly be done by sending out seeds which 
are allotted to Congressmen for distribution. 

Of course, I am aware that a large percentage of people who are 
opposed to congressional free distribution of seeds have the feeling 
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that a Congressman, distributes them largely with a view to political 
effect ; but whether or not this ts true, it seems to me that the reasons 
1 have mentioned are ample reasons for refusing to again institute the 
practice, (Successful Farming. Des Moines. A. H. Snyder, editor.) 

The Gazette has repeatedly for many years condemned and exposed 
the absurdity of congressional free-seed distribution, (The Breeder's 
Gazette, Chicago.) 

I hope the entire AMissourt delegation will line up solidly against it 
[free seed distribution], What that people want, aboye all else, is that 
Federal appropriations shall be cut to the bone, (William Hirth, 
Editor Missouri Farmer.) 

I, believe in this day of agricultural developments the distribution 
of free seeds should be discontinued, (J. M. Moore, Chairman Alabama 
State Board of Agriculture.) 

This commission is of the opinion that the. distribution of free 

seeds by means of an Appropriation of Congress is useful to no one, 
(Oscar C. Bartlett, Arizona Commission of Agriculture.) 
I heartily agree with the farm organizations of the Nation in dis- 
couraging, appropriations for the distribution of free seed. It is use: 
Jess expense upon the American people, and it is used for political 
reasons in an endeayor to secure votes. (Jim G, Ferguson, commis- 
sioner, Arkansas Department of Agriculture.) 

I took the matter up with the State Board of Agriculture of Califor- 
nia at their annual meeting on the 14th instant, and I Was directed 
to write you to the effect that the distribution of free seeds was a 
waste of money, and, as you say, if has outlived its usefulness, (Call- 
fornia State Agricultural Soclety, by Chas. W. Paine, secretary.) 

Concerning free seed distribution, I am directed to say that, in the 
opinion of our board, the practice is useless, is an economic waste, 
and has outlived its usefulness. (L. M. Taylor, secretary Colorado 
State Boatd of Agriculture.) 

I belieye I bespeak the minds of all farmers in the State and the 
sentiment of all farm organisations when I say they are utterly opposed 
to the renewal of free distribution of seeds. The money expended 
therefor could much better be used for other purposes. (Leonard H. 
Healey, secretary. Connecticut’ Board of! Agricniture.) ta 

The State board df agrleulture believes that the appropriation’ for 
free seeds is largely a waste, and the board is therefore opposed to ‘tt. 
(Ralph C. Wilson, secretary.) 

‘Yours of the 80th of Janunry asking what! is our attitude toward 
reestablishing the free seed distribution by Congress recelved, and, 
replying, will say that we are decidedly opposed to its renewal. 

Thanking you for giving me the opportunity to express my opinion 
in this matter, about which I feel strongly. (Nathan Mayo, commis- 
sioner, Florida Department of Agrienlture.) 
- Regarding the free distribution of seeds, It has long since lost its 

value to the people, as the policy, as I understand it, was adopted 
when the West was settling and the people were so isolated that often 
VVV 
tamer of the soll. í 

This policy was of some benefit in its time. But it is now a mere 
matter of cheap advertising for Members of Congress in different 
districts for vote getting. In a great many cases the seed furnished 
are not sted that have been acclimated so that they get any results. 
(Mareus A. Means, commissioner Idaho Department ef Agriculture.) 

Regarding the appropriation te pay for seeds for free distribution, 
beg to advise you that I am unable to see wherein the farmers or the 
taxpayers of the United Staten: nu. benefited by the free seed distri: 
bution, 

Therefore: in may. opiaion 4 18 to the: interests ot the farmers and 
the State of Illinois to discontinue that practice. (B. M. Davidson, 
director Illinois: Department of Agriculture.) - 

Wish to advise that it is the opinion of our board and of our de- 
partment that the free seed distribution should be done away with. 

We don't feel that it reaches the need of our agricultural people 
and that it is a very large waste rather than a benefit. (Indiana 
Board of Agriculture, Wm. M. Jones, secretary-treasurer.) 

In our opinion, there is no longer an excuse for sending out free 
seeds, Neither is there in my mind any question about there being a 
very strong sentiment against this practice among the farmers of 
Towa, (R. W. Cassady, secretary of Iowa Agriculture.) 

We are unalterably and evertastingly opposed to the free seed dis- 
tribution, and we sineerely trust that the Sixty-eiguth Congress will 
follow the good example of the Sixty-seventh Congress with respect to 
that appropriation. There is no question that the Kansas people think 
the “free seed distribution’ bas been a shameful waste of public 
funds. 

We agree with vou that the plan has ontilived its usefulsess and that 
there is no reason why it should be continued any longer; in fact, it 
has been continued much too long. (J. C. Mohler, 1 i Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture.) 

In reply to your inquiry regarding question. of free seo éistribe- 
tion, I beg to state that, from my observation, this has outlived its 
usefulness, and the money spent therein could de used to a better 
advantage in you? agricultural budget. (Cleif Colemaa, commissioner 
of agticulture, Kentucky.) Sheri : 


I am quite sure that members of this department and agricultural 
workers throughout the State are very generally opposed to the dis: 
tribution of free seeds by the Federal Government. (F. P. Washburn, 
commissioner, Maine Department of Agriculture.) 

Your letter of January 30, addressed to the State board of agri- 
culture in this State, relative to its attitude in relation to free seed 
distribution, is at hand, The sentiment, not ouly of this department 
but of the entire State, is decidedly opposed to the free seed distri- 
bution, (Charles D. Woods, director Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture.) 

Your letter of inquiry as to our attitude toward free seed distribu- 
tion. I think it is a useless expenditure of money, and would suggest 
that it be (discontinued. (RB Hana, secretary Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.) 

Replying te your letter of January 30, relative to free seed distribu- 
tion, will say that I feel quite sure that free seeds do not mean very 
much to the farmers of Minnesota. ‘There was a time when there 
might have been some excuse for distributing free garden seeds, but 
the seed business has become so well developed and varietics that are 
peculiarly atted to each locality are sought after rather than seed 
distributed from Government sources, which are not always adapted 
to the locality. where they are distributed. Much of the Government- 
distributed seed is wasted, and the results of this practice do not 
warrant the appropriation that has been made for this purpose in the 
past. .Our farmers will not miss the free seeds that have been dig- 
tributed free in the past. They prefer to buy seeds which are adapted 
to the soil and climate where they will be planted. : (N. J. Holmberg, 
commissioner, Minnesota Department ef Agriculture.) 

There should be a free-sced appropriation passed, Hmited rather more 
to new varieties and tested varieties of new sorts. (Jewell Mayes, 
secretary of Missouri Board of Agriculture.) 

Our secretary of agriculture is now in Washington on farm busi- 
ness, but I am of the opinion expressed in your letter of the 30th. 
(Daniel Whetstene, chief division of publicity, Montana Department of 
Agriculture.) 

In answer to your inquiry of January 30, regarding the free ais- 
tribution of seeds, permit me to say that our board here has gone on 
record in the past as being irrevocably opposed to this unnecessary 
expense and political propaganda. (E. R. Danielson, secretary Nebraska 
State Board of Agriculture.) : 

The New Jersey State Board of Agriculture agrees heartily with you 
that “the plan has outlived its usefulness.“ There is nothing com- 
Piimentary to agriculture in the distribution of free seeds by Con- 
gress, and there is nothing of intrinsic value. We trust that the 
friends of agriculture may de successful in cutting out any appro- 
priation for such distribution. (Alva Agee, secretary New Jersey De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 

My judgment on the matter of free seed distribution coincides with 
yours; that is, that it ought not to be revived. (H. L. Kent, president 
New Mexico College of Agriculture,) 

We do not favor free seed distribution. We regard it as uneconomic, 
in that its value is small in proportion to the cost. I know of no 
agricultural sentiment in this State which favors the continuance of 
gratuitous seed distribution, (Berne A. Pyrke, commissioner New York 
Department of Farms and Markets.) 

On the question of free seed distribution, permit me to say that 
we stand on record as being opposed to the free distribution of agricul- 
tural seeds except such as may be distributed through the agency of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture for experimental projects in 
order to introduce new and hardier varieties of food plants into our 
country. (Andrew L, Felker, un New Hampshire Department 
of Agriculture.) 

In reply to FF 1 do agree 
with the National Grange, Farm Bureau, and other great farm organi- 
gations in opposing the free distribution of seeds. I do not belleve 
thet they are appreciated by the majority of those who receive them, 
but that it is something that is used more by the politicians to get 
something across then for the purpose which it la intended to serve, 
(F. P. Willits, secretary Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture.) 

Your letter of the 20th to hand, I am not at all in favor of dis- 
tributing “free seeds by the Government. I have had considerable 
experience and have found that the seeds gotten from the Government 
were unsatisfactory, and most of the people I have come in contact 
with were of the same opinion. (B. Harris, commissioner South 
Carolina Department of Agriculture.) 

I have your letter of January 30 inquiring for our opinion of the 
wisdom of the free-seed distribution by Congress. Personally I have 
no very strongly-defined views in regard to the matter and do not 
consider it so very Important, I have always considered the expen- 
diture rather useless and believe now that the money thus expended 
could be to much better advantage elsewhere. (Frank M. Byrne, 
commissioner South Dakota Department of Agriculture.) 

I wish to state that this department does not favor the distribu- 
tion of free seeds, because we do not believe much good results there- 
from. In fact, we believe the cost is many times greater than the 
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benefits obtained by the farmer, In reality we have always viewed 
the matter as a purely political pull to secure votes in the coming 
elections. (Homer Hancock, commissioner, Tennessee Department of 
Agriculture.) 

The belief of this department is that the distribution of free seed 
should never have been started, and we will be yery glad to see it 
discontinued, as the farmers generally regard it as a means of political 
advertisement for the Members of Congress and of not much value to 
the general public. (George B. Terrell, commissioner, Texas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 

This department feels that if a quality of seed true to name and in 
every way good was distributed, so that people could learn that best 
adapted to their section in particular, that free distribution of seed 
would be of service, but due to the improper labeling of inferior quality 
of seed I can not see there is any special need of “ free seed distribu- 
tion“ by the United States Department of Agriculture. (A. A. Hinck- 
ley, commissioner, Utah State Board of Agriculture.) 

I am in hearty accord with the action of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
in refusing to make appropriation for the distribution of free seeds, 

The distribution of a small quantity of new and rare seeds of special 
varieties of plants might be useful, but the practice of sending out 
under Government frank packages of ordinary garden seeds which 
any person can buy in a store for a few cents is, in my opinion, an 
absolute waste of Government money. (B. S. Brigham, commissioner 
of agriculture, Vermont.) 

Your letter of the 30th received in reference to further distribution 
of free seeds on the part of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture through Members of Congress. 

I agree with you that the need for this distribution is no longer 
a factor in the custom. (G. W. Koiner, commissioner, Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 

Referring to your inquiry of March 3 in reference to free distribu- 
tion of seeds by Congress, there is no further need for this distribution 
for the simple reason that seeds being received are those that can be 
purchased from dealers. Such distribution of seed should only be 
for the purpose of introducing new varieties of vegetables. The prac- 
tice as it has been carried out for some time is of no material benefit 
to farmers. (E. L, French, director of agriculture State of Wash- 
ington.) 

I would suggest that the State department of agriculture disapproves 
of the plan of free-seed distribution by the Federal Government. (J. D. 
Jones, commissioner of agriculture, Wisconsin.) 

Although the State, board of agriculture has not been in session 
since the arrival of your letter, I have no hesitation in stating that I 
feel very sure the board would be strongly opposed to the distri- 
bution of free seeds. It is hard to understand why the practice bas 
continued as it has, when there has been so much talk of economy in 
the administration of public funds. (A. D. Faville, commissioner of 
agriculture, Wyoming.) 


It conclusively appears that all the great farm organizations, 
all the agricultural papers, and the departments of agriculture 
in 36 of the 48 American States are strenuously opposed to a 
revival of the practice of distributing free seeds. No one will 
deny that the foregoing communications correctly reflect the 
attitude of the farming classes in America on the free-seed ques- 
non, and that attitude is one of united opposition and aggressive 

ostility. 

My letters to the departments of agriculture of the States of 
Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, West Virginia, and Ohio were unanswered, but 
there is no evidence that the farmers or departments of agri- 
culture in those nine States favor the distribution of free seeds. 

The secretary of the North Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture answered my communication, stating that his board had 
never taken any action on the free distribution of seeds by the 
National Government, but said that he frequently received 
requests for seeds, which requests were referred to the Con- 
gressman representing the district from which such requests 
came. 

Joseph A. Kitchen, commissioner of the North Dakota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in his reply stated: 


It really seems immaterial whether the Government provides these 
free garden seeds or not. I have planted them and found them to be 
good seeds. Of course, seed houses would naturally be opposed to 
such distribution. I notice the farmers of the Northwest have had a 
good many temporary reliefs offered them in free feed and seed bills, 
to allow counties to bond, to provide dairy stock to farmers whose 
credit is exhausted, etc. In fact there is a bill pending in Congress 
at this very time for loaning farmers in the Northwest whose credit 
fs exhausted $50,000,000 or more. I think it would be a great deal 
better to provide some free garden seeds than to cumber the farmer 
with more debt. 


Harry D. Wilson, commissioner of Louisiana Department of 
Agriculture, wrote as follows: . 


Replying to yours of January 80 in reference to distribution of 
“free seed,” will say that, in our opinion, this was one of the best 
things that Congress was doing for the small farmer and the poor 
residents of the towns and cities. It encourages the average person 
to plant small gardens, and was, in our opinion, of great benefit to 
them. I appreciate the fact that there are many dollars wasted by 
Congress each year, but I do not think that this money was wasted 
by the sending out of free seed. 


In other words, of the 48 State departments of agriculture, 
86 are unalterably opposed to a revival of the free-seed system; 
2 State departments of agriculture favor the system; 1 State 
agricultural department answered my letter of inquiry, but 
expressed no opinion, and no replies were received from the 
remaining 9 State departments of agriculture. 

In view of this showing, can anyone seriously contend that 
the agricultural classes still favor the free-seed system? I 
think not, 

By this amendment it is proposed to appropriate $360,000 
to cover the expense of this free seed distribution. This is a 
very considerable sum—practically $1,000 for each day of the 
year. This money should be kept in the Treasury and saved 
to the taxpayers of the Nation. This is a good place to econ- 
omize. If the expenditure of $360,000 or $360,000,000 would 
bring prosperity to the agricultural classes, or substantially 
remedy the nation-wide agricultural distress. I would not 
hesitate to vote for and support the appropriation, but the 
present distressing agricultural conditions can not be remedied 
or in any manner relieyed by this free-seed panacea. What 
the farmers want is a better market and higher prices for their 
commodities. Agricultural prosperity will never be promoted 
by spending $1,000 a day for free seeds. The farmers want 
some substantial relief from the present intolerable economic 
conditions, He not a few packages of garden seed. 

M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the purpose of my remarks now is to urge immediate 
favorable action and the prompt passage of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

Agriculture is the most essential and one of the greatest of 
our industries. The economic prosperity and physical well- 
being of our people can not long continue unless substantial 
relief is provided for the farmers. A method must be found 
to correct the present unjust and unfair discrimination against 
the food producers of this Nation. It is folly to expect business 
prosperity to long continue in the face of farm bankruptcy. 
According to the report of the Secretary of Agriculture prac- 
tically one out of every four farm owners in 15 corn and 
wheat States are, in fact, bankrupt. During the four years 
from 1920 fo 1923, inclusive, we had almost 1,400 bank failures, 
with total Habilities of more than one-half a billion dollars. 
The majority of them occurred in agricultural sections. This 
number is nearly half of the total bank failures from 1902 to 
1923, inclusive, which period includes the panics of 1903 and 
1907, and the near panic of 1914 immediately prior to the 
outbreak of the World War. More than four-sevenths of the 
total farm income is consumed in paying interest charges on 
mortgage and personal debt and taxes. The payment of farm 
taxes alone requires the entire value of the wheat crop. In 
1922 far more than 1,000,000 men deserted the farm and en- 
gaged in other industry, and more than 7 per cent of the 
habitable farm homes were vacated. The situation to-day has 
not improved greatly. Relief of some sort is necessary if agri- 
cultural prosperity is to be restored. We have tried increased 
money credits and other methods, and while they have helped 
to some extent, the fundamental evil has not been corrected. 

What the farmer needs and is justly entitled to is a fair 
return on his labor and industry. Unsettled world conditions, 
coupled with other American factors, have discounted agri- 
cultural commodities far below other commodities. To-day 
the farmer sells part of his produce at the unsettled world- 
market prices and buys at stabilized American-market prices. 
Tools, equipment, and other necessities cost him nearly double 
the pre-war value. He has received no commensurate increase 
for his crops. The result has been disastrous to the farmer, 
and the process can not continue indefinitely without seriously 
weakening our entire economic structure. No duty we have 
here now is greater than the preservation of our great indus- 
try of agriculture. 

I believe that the provisions of the McNary-Haugen bill will 
solve the immediate problem and provide the relief to our 
farmers that is so urgently needed. The essential. benefit of the 
bill to them is that it will raise the price they receive for their 
crops’ to a level practically parallel to that of other commod- 
ities. Their buying and selling powers will be more nearly 
equalized, 
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This measure is not paternalistic, socialistic, unconstitu- 
tional, or unsound economically to any greater extent than 
other laws now in effect protecting American industry, Ameri- 
can labor, and American standards of living. It does not place 
the farmer in a favored class. It merety restores him to an 
equal footing with other industry. It is not Government inter- 
ference with business in any larger sense than now existing 
laws. This bill will do for the farmers nothing more than we 
are doing for practically every other industry in the country. 
We puss laws to aid and protect labor and to benefit every 
class of industry. 

Briefly stated, the bill proposes to aid the farmer in the fol- 
lowing way: 

It will unite all the farmers, at their own expense, but under 
Government supervision, into a cooperative association for the 
exportation of surplus products when the values of such prod- 
ucts have been unduly depressed. 

A corporation under the name of The United States Agri- 
cultural Export Corporation is to be established, the capital 
stock of which, in the amount of $200,000,000, is to be sub- 
scribed, primarily, by the Government. The life of this cor- 
poration is limited to five years, Its board of directors will be 
composed of the Secretary of Agriculture, as chairman, and 
four persons appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 12 Federal land-bank 
districts of the United States are divided into four groups, and 
the four persons appointed by the President are one from each 
of these groups. i 

The farmer. will receive. increased, prices for his produce 
by the establishment of ratio prices for such farm commodities 
as are determined when an emergency exists. .The ratio price 
is determined on the basis of pre-war exchange values to pres- 
ent-day values, based on 404 different commodities, Wheat can 
be used as the best illustration. The world market export sur- 
plus price determines the domestic price at the present time, 
Say we raise 800,0000,000 bushels of wheat and the domestic de- 
mand is 700,000,000 bushels. If the world market price is $1 per 
bushel, the farmer gets $800,000,000 for his crop, The ratio price 
established under the MeNary-Haugen bill on the basis of pre- 
war value in relation to other commodities would be around 
$1.60 at the present time. The loss in selling the export sur- 
plus, plus administration expense, would be estimated by ex- 
perts in touch with world conditions, and the farmer would 
receive in the neighborhood of $1.50 in cash and an equalization- 
fee receipt in the amount of 10 cents per busliel for his wheat, 
These are approximate figures. A safe margin in the amount 
of the equalization-fee receipt would be maintained at all times 
and, at the end of the operating period, strict accounting would 
be made and the receipts Issued would be redeemable at what- 
ever amount was left in the equalization fund after deduction 
is made of the loss in selling the surplus plus cost of administra- 
tion, The receipts would probably be worth 2 or 8 cents of their 
face value; but even if the farmer received only the cash 
payment of $1.50 per bushel, he would still be getting 50 cents 
more per bushel for his wheat than he is under existing con- 
ditions. A 

The same procedure will apply to other agricultural commodi- 
ties when an emergency is determined to exist in relation 
thereto. Take hogs, for instance. In March, 1924, hogs bore 
an average price of $7.36 a hundred based on the average of 
heavy and light hogs. The average price of hogs during the 
10-year pre-war period was $7.10 a hundred. If the ratio 
price were in effect now, the farmer would be receiving around 
511 a hundred. The ratio price is not fixed as a maximum 
price. It is a minimum price established in relation to other 
commodities. The tariff principle is merely applied in a slightly 
different manner, and the bill proyides only for equitable pro- 
tection to the farmer on what he sells in proportion to the basis 
on which he buys. It makes the protective tariff 100 per cent 
efficient for the farmer. 

. Why should this bill be attacked on the ground that it is 
` price fixing or favored class legislation? Other industries have 
already asked for and obtained the right to combine for export 
trade. ‘They sell their export surplus at less than the domestic 
price. The McNary-Haugen bill grants no greater or different 
privilege to agriculture. It merely sets up the machinery neces- 
sary to enable the farmer to market his surplus products with- 
out destroying the proportionate value of his entire output. 
No money is taken permanently from the United States Treas- 
ury. The farmer bears the entire expense and receives only a 
fair and just return, in strict relation to other commodities, for 
his produce. The bill provides for the use of existing facilities. 
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Instead of tending to put out of business the small grain dealer 
and miller, it should tend to stabilize all legitimate business 
dealing with agricultural products. It certalnly is not contem- 
plated under the bill that the Government shull set up new and 
expensive machinery. Why should it do so when practically 
all the necessary facilities already exist for the proper handling 
of the undertaking? Any miller or grain dealer will have the 
same incentive, facilities, and opportunities to protect against 
future price fluctuations. The extent of such fiuctuations may 
be more limited, but no injustice is worked. It is only the pro- 
fessional speculator and gambler that might complain in this 
respect, for I feel certain that this measure will not prevent 
reasonable hedging or future trading by the legitimate millers 
and grain men. Years of experience as a shipper of grain and 
farm produce has convinced me that this plan will work out 
successfully and that it is the one big hope of our farmers for 
a stabilized industry. 

The same facts apply to corn, swine, and other agricultural 
commodities. In my State we have the richest farming land 
in the country. Our farmers are among the most intelligent 
and industrious of our citizens. I have found generally that 
they are the last to complain about unfair conditions; but I do 
know that many of them right in my own district have already 
gone bankrupt, and many more are on the verge of bankruptcy, 
because they are caught in the cross currents of buying on a 
high-level basis and necessarily selling on a low-level basis. 
This bill will go far toward wiping out this unjust state of 
affairs by placing the farmer on an equal footing with other 
industry. As conditions are now, why should not the farmer 
protest? Certainly he is entitled to a square deal. I honestly 
belieye the McNary-Haugen bill will give him such. That is 
why I am urging the prompt passage of this bill. 

The situation with respect to agriculture is critical. We 
can not continue to permit this great industry to go to pot 
without deliberately undermining the most substantial props 
on which this Nation rests, It is foolish reasoning to say that 
if a surplus exists, then let the farmer curtail production. 
We must eat to live. That is axiomatic. Food production can 
not be regulated with the same degree of accuracy as other 
industry. We have already interfered with the elemental eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand to protect and benefit our 
institutions and industries. Our physical well-being demands 
reasonable overproduction of food products, and the industry 
engaged therein should certainly be accorded the same protec- 
tion we already extend to others fundamentally of lesser im- 
portance. Man can not control to any great extent the ele- 
ments of nature. Drought, excessive rains, insect ravage, and 
other forces can destroy and wipe out vast potential crops. 
As a Nation we can not afford to invite future famine and 
economic evils by failure to preserve our agriculture and by 
denying equitable return to our food producers. Those who till 
the soil are the first to render service. They feed the human 
race, Certainly we should not permit their pauperization. Let 
the soil and farms once be abandoned and it will take years 
to build back. 

I know that critics of the bill have said that it will encourage 
additional overproduction, A slight increase may result, but 
the farmer is sufficiently shrewd to realize that by increasing 
the export surplus he necessarily decreases the financial return 
on what he sells in the. domestic market. No matter what 
happens relative values are maintained. Under the provisions 
of this bill the farmer can not profit at the expense of other 
classes, but without this bill you will continue to permit other 
protected classes to profit at the expense of the farmers. 

Another criticism of the bill is that it is unworkable. We 
have passed many laws which have been attacked with the 
same cry, but they are being administered successfully to-day. 
Furthermore, they require far greater effort and Ingenuity in 
administration than the MeNary-Haugen bill will require. 

This measure is not a “gold brick.” It is downright foolish 
to say that it is. It has been indorsed by practically all farm 
organizations, the Federation of Labor, many bankers, business 
concerns, chambers of commerce, civil organizations, and State 
legislatures. It is sound and constructive legislation. It will 
restore the purchasing power of the farmer and thereby benefit 
all industry in proportion. It grants no special favor or 
privilege to the farmer. It only places him on an equal basis. 
I have yet to hear argument against this bill that can not be 
refuted by a plain statement of facts concerning its provisions. 

We all insist that our great agricultural industry must be 
preserved. You can not destroy and preserve it at the same 
time. You can not continue to drive the farmer into other 
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industry and expect agriculture to survive. The MeNary- 
Haugen bill will restore the farmer and agriculture to their 
proper place. That is Why I say— 

If your desire is to aid the farmer; j 

If your desire is to preserve this vast industry; and 

If your desire is for fair treatment to both farmer and agri- 
culture— 

Then pass the McNary-Haugen bill! 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW AND SATURDAY 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. ‘Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it POPA to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 
175 SPEAKER, Is there objection’, 
GARRETT of Tennessee, 
92 5 to object, I understand the ‘order of business to-morrow | 


Will be, first, the rule to provide for the consideration of the 


child-labox constitutional amendment, and then the discussion 
‘of the amendment reported by the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It is desirable, I think, on the part of everyone that this mat- 
ter should be voted upon on Saturday. I shall have to object 


to meeting at 11 o'clock to-morrow, büt there would be no ob- 


jection to meeting at 11 o'clock on Saturday, if that be agree- 
able to the gentleman from Ohio. Hven if we met at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow, with the time that is provided for debate, it would 
be impossible to conclude debate and _ to-morrow atter-' 
noon. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Undotibtedly that is true. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. So that in any event we choia 
not vote earlier than Saturday. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have, made this request solely to sult 
the convenience of Members. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SNELL] will bring in the rule, and I understand that it 
will take probably considerably more than an hour to pass the | 
rule. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, there have been ‘several requests 
for time and 1 have made arrangements withthe gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pou] ‘and the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrerr] so that we shall consume’ more than an hour in 
passing the rule. Of course, the discussion will be really 
upon the proposed constitutional amendment itself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand that the discus- 
sion of the rule and the proposed amendment under general 
debate will consume not tess than eight hours. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I suspect that is correct; so that it 
seems to me, if it would not be very incorivenient to the gen- 
tleman, it might be wise to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There will be no objection to 


meeting at 11 o’clock on Saturday. Let me say this. The reason’ 


I object to meeting at 11 o'clock to-morrow is that there are 
certain committee meetings which gentlemen who are very 
much interested in this proposed constitutional amendment 
will have to attend. We do not want to waste time. 

Mr. LONG WORTH. T recognize that fact, aud I withdraw 
my request to meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock and modify it and 
ask that when the House adjourns to-morrow it “adjourn to 
meet on Saturday at 11 o'clock A. m. 
The SPEA The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o'clock a. m. on Saturday. Is there objection? ° 

Mr. TUCKER, Mr. Speaker, réserving the right to Object, 
i$ it possible to extend the time for this debate? This 18 no 
ordinary matter. This is a proposed amend to the Con- 
tharougty. it seems to me that it ought to be discussed pretty 
thoroug 

Mr. SNELL. We thought we were giving preety ‘generous 

time when we gave six hours for general debate and extended 
the time for debate on the rule, which will be confined, of course, 
to the subject. 
Ap TOCKE. Is one hour to be given to the ‘discussion of 

e Sat e 

Mr. SNELL, There has been more than that time promised 

at the present time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman intends to ask imani- 
mous consent for more than an hour. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes: to be more than one hour. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

joo ADJOURNMENT g 

, LON GWO RTE. Mr. Speaker, I move that. ‘the Honse 

now. a 

The motion. was agreed tos accordingly; (at 5 o'clock; and 29 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 25, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation “for the relief 


| of the Rochester Merchandise Co.“ was taken from the Speak- 


ers table and referred to the Committee on Claims. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
II. R. 487. A bill creating the District of Columbia insurance 


0 kund for the benefit of employees injured and the dependents 
BP cual reserving the 


of employees killed in employment, 8 for the adminis- 
tration of such’ fund by the United States Employees” Compen- 
sation Commission, and making an appropriation therefor; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 562). Referred to the Committee of the 
Wes House on the state of the Union. 

| FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 
0088 A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to sell real 
property, to wit, a portion of the Fort Revere Reservation at 
Hull, Mass. ; without amendment (Rept. No. 563). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union: 

Mr, WINTER; Committee on the Public Lands. S. 699) An 
act ‘authorizing the addition of certain lands to the Medicine 
Bow National Forèst, Wyo., and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 564). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on Indian AT- 
fairs. H. R. 8545. A bill conferring’ jurisdiction on the Court 
of Claims to determine and report upon the interest, title, own- 
ership, and right of possession of the Yankton Band of Santee 
Sioux Indians to the Red Pipestone quarries, Minnesota ; with- 
out amendment (Rept: No. 565). Referred to the Committee: of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, ROACH: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 1414 -A 
bill to authorize the payment of certain taxes to Stevens and 
Ferry Counties, in the State of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 566). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union: 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1809; An 
aet for the relief of settlers and town-site oceupants of certain 
lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, Nev.; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 567). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr: HUDSON? Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 27. A 
bill to compensate the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for 
timber and interest in connection with the settlement for the 
Minnesota “National Forest; ‘without amendment (Rept. No. 
568). Referred to che Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union: |: 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 8881. 
A bill providing for extensions of water charges in connection 
with Indian irrigation projects; with amendments (Rept. No. 
569). “Referred to the Committee of 158 Whole House on et 
state of the Union, 


i 


REPORTS OF COMMITTRES ON PRIVATH BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. - 


Under ela hae 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 2977. A bill for the relief of H. H. Kuca and V. J. 
Koupal; without amendment (Rept. No. 570): Referred te the 
Committee of the e House. 


‘PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND: MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. hills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and raa referred as follows: 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 8866) to provide that 
the United States shall cooperate with the States in promoting 
the health of the rural population of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 8867) to establish.a fish 
hatehery in the fifth congressional district of the State of 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. RAKER:, A bill. (H. R. 8868) authorizing the Post- 
master General to investigate and continue star-route contracts 


70 


now in operntion on routes between Redding and Weaver- 


ville, Calif., and between Redding and Bieber, Calif.; 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. Zd 


to tha 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 8869) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a Veterans’ Bu- 
rean aud to improve the facilities and service of such bureau, 
and further to amend and modify the war risk insurance act,” 
approved August 9, 1921, and to amend and modify the war 
risk Insurance act, and to amend the vocational rehabilitation 
uct; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Hule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 8870) granting a pension to 
Amelia C. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8871) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 8872) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate A. Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD; A bill (H. R. 8873) granting a pen- 
sion to George Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 8874) granting a pension 
to John Charleston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 8875) granting a pension to 
Maria Crowl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 8876) granting a pension 
to Margaret A. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 8877) granting a pension 
to Sarah J. Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R, 8878) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ella Littlefield; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (H. R. 8879) for the refund of eus- 
toms duties paid by the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. (Ltd.) 
on materials imported into the United States to be further 
manufactured for shipment abroad and which materials were 
destroyed by fire after such manufacture and before such ship- 
ment; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under ciùuse 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2516. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petitions for release of Eamonn 
De Vulern; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

2517. By Mr. FENN: Petition of sundry citizens of Rocky 
Hill, Conn., protesting against the passage of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 107, revising the freight rates on farm products; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2518. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Capron, Okla., protesting uzainst any amendment legalizing the 
manufacture of wine and beer, also urging passage of amend- 
ment to Constitution empowerlng Congress to pass effective 
child-labor laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2519. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of the city 
council of the city of Minneapolis, calling upon Congress to 
immediately pass the adjusted compensation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2520. By Mr. TAGUE: Petitions of committee of 16 national 
women's organizations (National Federation of Business and 
Professional Clubs, American Association of Uniyersity Women, 
American Federation of Teachers, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Cinbs, Girls’ Friendly Society of America, National Con- 
sumers’ League, National Council of Jewish Women. National 
Education Association, National League of Women Voters, 
National Women's Trade Union League, Service Star Legion, 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association, American Home Economics Association, and 
National Council of Women), favoring enactment of child-labor 
amendment to the Coustitution; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

2521. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of residents of 
Brave, Greene County, Pa., protesting agalust the modification 
of the proliibition law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2522. By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: Petition of 68 voters 
and taxpayers of Spencer County, Ind., asking that the 
eighteenth amendment be protected, and any other legislation 
that will help its enforcement; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2528. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of Mrs. W. A. Samski and 
22 other ciUzens of Dunseith, N, Dak., protesting against legisla- 
tion to reduce the turi on eggs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Meuns, 


SENATE 
Friar, April 25, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 24, 1924) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock n. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Ernst Kin Smith 


Ball Fernald Ladd Smoot 
Bayard Ferris Lage Stanley 
Borah Fess MeKellar Stephens 
Brandegee Pletcher McKinley Sterling 
Broussard Frazier McLean ‘Trammell 
Burenm George Oddie Underwood 
Camerón Gerry Overman Wadsworth 
Capper Gooding Pepper Waixh, Mass. 
Caraway Hale Thipps Walsh, Mont, 
Copeland Harris Pittman Warren 
Cummins Heflin Reed, Pa, Watson 
Curtis Howell Sheppard Willis 

Dial Johnson, Minn. Shields 

bul Jones, N. Mex. Shipstead 

Bdge Keyes Shortridge 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that the announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck}, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Hamel, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RaANSDELL], the Senator from Wyoming IMr. KENDRICK], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Rauston] are engaged at a meeting of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Brookuantr], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses}, and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are attending a 
hearing before a special investigating committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators have 
answered to their uames. There is a quorum present. 


REPORT OF ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE COMMISSION (8. DOC. NO, 95) 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, on day before yesterday 
the President addressed a communication to the Senate trans- 
mitting a report in regard to the Arlington memorial bridge 
project, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
I assume that the reference was an error. I think they should 
have been referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, I therefore ask that the Committee on Commerce 
be discharged from the further consideration of the document, 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds and printed with the illustrations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Com- 
mittee: on Commerce will be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the message and accompanying report, and the 
document will be referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds and printed with the illustrations, 


DEATH OF CHARLES F. MURPHY 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it may be an unusual 
procedure to announce to this body the death of a private citi- 
zen, but there died this morning a man who is a tational 
character, Mr. Charles F. Murphy, of New York, passed away 
two hours ago. 

Muny of us in this Chamber knew and loved Mr. Murphy. 
Personally I never knew à man more honorable, more thought- 
ful, more considerate, or more charming. He was a great 
citizen, and his untimely death brings a great loss to his city, 
to his State, and, in my judgment, to the Nation, He was a 
natural leader, never arbitrary or selfish. Ile was held, and 
ever will be held, Mr. President, in affectionate regard by an 
army of friends. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that tue House lad passed n Wit 
(H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fisenl year emling June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 
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The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7959) to 
provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War, 
nnd for other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Green of Iowa, Mr. Hawrer, Mr. Tarapway, Mr. GARNER 
of Texas, and Mr. Corn were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House haŭ signed the following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions, and they were thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore: G 

S. 5. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars 
and to certain widows, former widows, minor children, and 
helpless children. of said soldiers and sailors; and to widows 
of the War of 1812, and to certain Indian war veterans and 
widows, and to certain Spanish War soldiers, and certain 
maimed soldiers, and for other purposes; 

S. 431. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Cumberland Riyer in Montgomery County, 
Tenn, s 

S. 1704. An act for the relief of dispossessed allotted Indians 
of the Nisqually Reservat'ou, Wash.; 

S. 2108, An act to grant the consent of Congress to the South- 
ern Railway Co. to maintain n bridge across the Tennessee 
tiver, at Knoxville, in the county of Knox, State of Tennessee; 

S. 2112. An act authorizing the Department of Agriculture 
to: issue semimonthly cotton-crop reports and providing for 
their publication simultaneously with the ginning reports of the 
Depurtment of Commerce; 

R.2736. An net authorizing use of Government buildings at 
Fort Crockett, Tex., for occupancy during State convention of 
Texus Shriners; 

8.2798. An act to nuthorize the leasing for mining purposes 
of unalletted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma; 

S. 2821. An net to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
to, incorporate the Nautlonnl McKinley Birthplace Memorial 
Association,” approved March 4, 19114; 

B. J. Res. 52. Joint resolution for the reljef of the drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico; i 

S. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing appropriations for 
the maintenance by the United States of membership in the 
International Statisten! Bureau at The Hague; 

S. J. Res. TT. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to provide for the representation of the United States at the 
seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference to be held at 
Habana, Cuba; and 

S. J. Res. 79. Joint resolution to provide for the representa- 
tion of the United Stntes at the meeting of the Inter-American 
Committee on Electrical Communications to be held In Mexico 
City m 1921. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WARREN presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from the Chamber of Commerce of Riverton, Wyo., 
remonstrating against any immediate amendment to the trans- 
portation act of 1920, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. ERNST presented a memorial, numerously signed, of 
sunfiry citizens in the State of Kentucky, remonstrating 
against the passage ef legislation imposing u tax of 10 per 
cent on radio receiving sets and parts and accessories, ete, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens in the State of Kentucky, praying that the United 
States participate In the Permanent Court of International 
Justive, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
thous. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severully without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bull (H. R. 2647) for the relief of Lena Gurugnon Owens 
(Rept. No. 464); 

A bM (EL R 4012) to reimburse Willinm EL Flagg and 
others for property destroyed by mail airplane No. 73, operated 
by the Post Ollice Department (Rept. No. 465) ; and 

A bill (II. R. 6136) for the rellef of Eva B, Sharon (Rept. 
Na. 406). 

Mr. BRUCH, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2518) for the relief of Austin G. Tuluter, 


reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
467) thereon. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitter reports thereon: 

A bill (U. R. 2713) to transfer certain lands of the United 
States from the Rocky Mountain National Park to the Colorado 
Nationnl Forest, Colo. (Rept, No, 408) ; and 

A bill (II. R. 4437) to quiet titles to land In the municipality 
of Flomaton, State of Alabama (Rept. No. 489). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Milltary Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6207) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to transfer to the Jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice all that portion of the Fort Leaven- 
worth Military Reservation which Hes in the State of Missouri, 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 470) thereon, 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3170) for the relief of Edgar 
Wiliam Miller, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No, 471) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, und referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3172) granting a pension to Elza Wright; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 8173) to provide for the construction of a memorial 
bridge neross the Potomac River from a point near the Lincoln 
Memorial in the city of Washington to an appropriate point 
In the State of Virginia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Bulldings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3174) granting a pension to Eva S. Coe; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3175) granting a pension to Emma Benston (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 3176) to amend section 227 of the Judicinl Code 
relative to the distribution of Supreme Court reports; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MeNARY (by request): 

A bill (S. 3177) providing for uniform contract for the car- 
riage of goods by sea, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 3178) authorizing the Secretary of War to cuuse 
a preliminary examination and survey to be made of the har- 
bor of Bristol, R. L; to the Committee on Commerce, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (FL R. 7220) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 


BETIREMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment Intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S, $011) to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,” approved Aay 22, 1920, and 
acts in amendment thereof, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF STATE, ETC, DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION DILL 


Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendment proposing to 
pay $5,500 to Teresa B, Handley, widow of William W. Hand- 
ley, late consul general at Callno-Lima, Peru, being one year's 
sulory of ler deceased husband, etc,, intended to be proposed 
by him to Houge bill 8830, the State and Justice, ete, Depart- 


ments appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations und ordered to be printed. 
AMEXDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILE 
Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. COPELAND, Mr. DILL, and Mr. 


BROUSSARD each submitted an umendment intended to be 
proposed by them to House bill 6715, the tux reduction bill, 
which were severally ordered to lie on the table and to 
printed. 

Mr, WADSWORTH submitted two amendments intended to 
be proposed by lim to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bl, 
which were ordered to He on the table und to be printed. 
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MANUFACTURE OF: NITROSEN-—MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I Kave an amend- 
ment, which I have been asked to.offer to what. is known as the 
Musele Shoals, bill, House bill 518, in order that the proposi- 
tion involved in it may be considered by the Committee. on 
Agriculture and. Forestry in. connection with the consideration 
of that measure. I therefore desire to submit the amendment, 
and I ask to have it printed and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and, Forestry. + 

The PRESIDENT pro. tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be printed and referred. to that committee. 


APPEARANCE OF CONGRESSMEN BEFORE: EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in response to à resolution: in- 
troduced by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Noggis], the 
various departments of the Government before which Members 
of Cangress, both in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives; have appeared within two years after going out of the 
Congress have furnished to the Senate the names of those 
Members. It has been stated in some of the newspapers that a 
criminal statute forbids the appearance of any Member of 
Congress, either of the Senate or of the House of Representa- 
tives, before any department of the Government, for a fee, of 
course, within two years after the termination of his service. 

In other newspapers I have noticed the statement that, while 
there was a provision against such appearance, there was no 
penalty affixed in the statute. At some considerable pains, I 
have examined the several statutes that relate to that ques- 
tion, and I ask to have inserted in the Recorp the only statutes 
that are related to the question. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The statutes will be printed in the RECORD, 

The statutes are as. follows: 


Whoever, being elected or appointed a Senator, Member of on Dele- 
gate to Congress, or a Resident Commissioner, shall, after his election 
or appeiutment, and either before er after he has qualified and during 
his continuance: in office, er being the head of a department or other 
officer or clerk tm the: employ of the- United States, shall, directly. ar 
inditectly, receive; or agree to receive, any compensation whatever for 
any services rendered er to be rendered to any person, either by him 
self or another, tm velation to: any proceeding, contract, claim, contro- 
versy; charge, accusation, arrest, or ather matter or thing in which the 
United States is a party or directly or indirectly interested, before 
any department, court-martial; bureau, ofiter, em any civil, military, 
or naval commissiom whatever, shalt be fined: not more than: $10,000 
and imprisoned not mere than two years; and shall, moreever, there- 
after be imcapable of holding auy offtee af honor, trust, or profit, under 
the Government of the United States. (85 Stat. I. 1109; 7 Fed: 
Stat Ann. 659.) ‘ 

It shall not be lawful for any person appointed after the ist day of 
June, 1872, as an officer, clerk, or employee in any of the departments 
to act as counsel, attorney, or agent for prosécuting any claim against 
the United States which was pending in either of said departments 
While he was such. officer, clerk, or employee, nor in any manner nor 
by any means to aid in the prosecution of any such claim, within two 
years next after he shall have ceased to be such officer, clerk, or em- 
ployee, (2 Fed. Stat. Anp., sec. 190.) 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in connection with those: stat- 
utes, I should like to say that there is no two-year provision 
forbidding Senators or Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from receiving fees in connection with representing clients 
before: the departments after their retirement from office. I 
think this statement should be made in justice to the names: of 
former Members of the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives who have been reported by the various departments as 
appearing. before the several departments within two years 
after the expiration of their terms of office. 

I feel especially warranted in asking that these statutes be 
inserted in the Recorp, and in making this statement, because 
it has appeared from communications from several of the de- 
partments that a former Member of this body, a former gov- 
ernor of my State and a member of Mr. Cleveland's Cabinet, 
had himself within two years after the expiration of his: term 
of office as a Senator appeared before the several departments: 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
aetion of the House of Representatives om House bill 7959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess. m the ehair} laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to, the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7959} to provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the 
World War, and for other purposes, requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and 
appointing conferees on the part of the House. 
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Mr, CURTIS. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 

ments, accede to the request of the House for a conference on 

the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. ‘ 

The motion was agreed: to, and the Presiding Offieer appointed 

Mr. Curtis, Mr. McLman, Mr. Warson,. Mr. Srumoxs, and Mr 
WALSH. of Massaelrusetts conferees on the parti of the Senate. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the cony 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715). to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the reading of the bill proceed for action 
on the amendments of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate having dis- 
pensed with the formal reading of the bill, it will be read for 
action on the amendments of the committee. ; 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the heading “Titte II—Income tax—Distributions by corpora- 
tions,” im section 201 (cY, on page 5, line 17, after the numerals 
20 .“ to strike out “There shall be taxed as a dividend to the 
distributee such an amount of the gain recognized under section 
203 as is not in excess of his vatable share of the: undistributed 
earnings and profits of the corporation accumulated after Peb- 
ruary 28, 1913. The remainder, if any, of the gain recognized 
under section 203 shall be taxed as a gnim from the exchange 
of property,” and in line 24, after the words ease of,“ to 
strike out “a distrihution” and to insert “ amounts, distrib- 
uted,” so as to read: 


(e) Amounta, distributed im complete liquidition of a corporation 
shall be treated as, im full payment im exchange for the stack, and 
amounts distributed in partial Hquidation of a corporation shall be 
treated as in: part or full payment in exchange for the stock. The gain 
or loss to the distributee resulting from such exchange shall be deter» 
mined under section 202, but shall be recognized only. to the extent 
provided in section 203, In the case of amounts distributed in partial 
liquidation (other than a distribution within the provisions of sub- 
division (g) of section 208 of, stock or securities in connection with a 
reorganization) the part of such distribution which is properly charge- 
able to capital account shall not be considered a distribution of earn- 
ings or profits within the meaning of subdivision (b) of this section for 
the purpose of determining the taxability ef subsequent distributions 
dy the corporation; 


Mr. FLETCHER... Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] whether there is anything in the 
bill to take the place of the language proposed to be stricken 
out in lines 17 to 237 

Mr. SMOOT. The language following takes care of it. It is 
virtually making the law even clearer than it is to-day: 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was; in section 201 (d), on page 6, line 
14; after the word property.“ to insert: The provisions of 
this paragraph shall also apply toi distributions from depletion 
reserves based: on the discovery: value ef mines,“ so as to 
read: i 

(ad) If any distributiom (not im partial or complete Nquidatien) 
made by a corporation: to its shareholders is not out of! inerease 
im value of preperty accrued before March 1, 1923, and is mot out ef 
earnings or profits, then the amount of suck distribution shall be 
applied against and: veduce the basis of the stock provided in section 
204, anch if in excess of such: basis, such emeess shall be: taxable 
in the samre manner as u gaia from the sale on exchange of property, 
The provisions of this paragraph shall: also apply te distributions. from 
depletion reserves! based on the discovery value of mines. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 201 (g), on page 7, after 
line St to strike out: “gy As used: ini this section the term 
partial liquidation’ includes, the partial or complete eancella- 
= er 3 by: m corporation ef a portion of its, stock,“ 
and to insert; 


tg) As, used: im this: sectiom the texm amounts distributed iu par- 
tiat liquidation” means a distribution by a, corporation In complete 
cancellation or redemption of a part of its stock, or one of a series 
of distributions: in completa cancellation or nedemptien: of all or a por 
tion of ite stock. f : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Determina- 
tion ef amount of gain or loss,“ in section 202 (b), on page 8, 
line 3, after the word “depletion,” to strike out “properly 
chargeable” and to insert previously allowed,“ so as to rend: 

(b) In computing the amount of gain or loss under subdivision (a) 
proper adjustment shall be made for (1) any expenditure- properly 
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chargeable to capital account, and (2) any item of loss, exhaustion, 
wear and tear, obsolescence, amortization, or depletion, previously 
allowed with respect to such property. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Recognition 
of gain or loss from sales and exchanges,” in section 203 (b) 
(1), on page 9, line 6, after the word for,“ to strike out “ in- 
vestment ” and to insert “investment, or if common stock in a 
corporation is exchanged solely for common stock in the same 
corporation, or if preferred stock in a corporation is exchanged 
solely for preferred stock in the same corporation,” so as to 
read: 


(b) (1) No gain or loss shall be recognized if property held for pro- 
ductive use in trade or business or for investment (not including stock 
in trade or other property held primarily for sale, nor stocks, bonds, 
notes, choses in action, certificates of trust or beneficial interest, or 
other securities or evidences of indebtedness or interest) is exchanged 
solely for property of a like kind to be held either for productive use 
in trade or business or for investment, or if common stock in a corpo- 
ration is exchanged solely for common stock in the same corporation, 
or if preferred stock in a corporation is exchanged solely for preferred 
stock in the same corporation. 


The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, in section 203 (b) (4), on page 
9, line 25, after the word “persons,” to insert “ this paragraph 
shall apply,” so as to read: 


(4) No gain or loss shall be recognized if property is transferred to 
a corporation by one or more persons solely in exchange for stock or 
securities in such corporation, and immediately after the exchange such 
person or persons are in control of the corporation; but in the case of 
an exchange by two or more persons this paragraph shall apply only 
if the amount of the stock and securities received by each is substan- 
tially in proportion to his interest in the property prior to the ex- 
change. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Basis for de- 
termining gain or loss, depletion, and depreciation,” in section 
204 (6), on page 15, line 23, after the word “basis,” to strike 
out the comma and “except as provided in paragraph (7) or 
(8) of this subdivision,” so as to read: 


(6) If the property was acquired upon an exchange described in 
subdivision (b), (d), (e), or (f) of section 203, the basis shall be the 
same as in the case of the property exchanged, decreased in the amount 
of any money received by the taxpayer and increased in the amount of 
gain or decreased in the amount of loss to the taxpayer that was 
recognized upon such exchange under the law applicable to the year in 
which the exchange was made. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 204 (6), on page 16, line 
13. after the words “ date of the,” to strike out exchange and 
to insert “exchange. This paragraph shall not apply to prop- 
erty acquired by a corporation by the issuance of its stock or 
securities as the consideration in whole or in part for the trans- 
fer of the property to it,” so as to read: 


If the property so acquired consisted in part of the type of property 
permitted by paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) ot subdivision (b) of 
section 203 to be received without the recognition of gain or loss, and 
in part of other property, the basis provided in this paragraph shall be 
allocuted between the properties (other than money) received, and for 
the purpose of the allocation there shall be assigned to such other 
property an amount equivalent to its fair market value at the date of 
the exchange. This paragraph shall not apply to property acquired by 
a corporation by the issuance of its stock or securities as the consid- 
eration in whole or in part for the transfer of the property to it. 


The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, in section 204 (7), on page 16, line 
23, after the word “shall,” to strike out the comma and “not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph (6) of this subdi- 
vision,” so as to read: 


(7) If the property (other than stock or securities in a corporation 
a party to the reorganization) was acquired after December 31, 1917, 
by a corporation in connection with a reorganization, and immediately 
after the transfer an interest or control in such property of 80 per 
cent or more remained in the same persons or any of them, then the 
basis shall be the same as it would be in the hands of the transferer, 
increased in the amount of gain or decreased in the amount of loss 
recognized to the transferer upon such transfer under the law applica- 
ble to the year in which the transfer was made. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 204 (8), on page 17, line 
2, after the word shall,“ to strike out the comma and “ not- 


withstanding the provisions of paragraph (6) of this subdi- 
vision,” so as to read; 


(8) If the property (other than stock or securities in a corporation 
a party to a reorganization) was acquired after December 31, 1920, by 
a corporation by the issuance of its stock or securities in connection 
with a transaction described in paragraph (4) of subdivision (b) of 
section 203 (including, also, cases where part of the consideration for 
the transfer of such property to the corporation was property or money 
in addition to such stock or securities), then the basis shall be the 
Same as it would be In the hands of the transferer, increased in the 
amount of gain or decreased in the amount of loss recognized to the 
transferer upon such transfer under the law applicable to the year in 
which the transfer was made, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 204 (b), on page 19, line 
7, after the word “ greater,” to insert “In determining the fair 
market value of stock in a corporation as of March 1, 1913, due 
regard shall be given to the fair market value of the assets of 
the corporation as of that date,” so as to read: 


(b) The basis for determining the gain or loss from the gale or other 
disposition of property acquired before March 1, 1913, shall be (A) the 
cost. of such property (or, in the case of such property as is described 
in paragraph (1), (4), or (5), of subdivision (a), the basis as therein 
provided), or (B) the fair market value of such property as of March 
1, 1913, whichever is greater. In determining the fair market value 
of stock in a corporation as of March 1, 1913, due regard shall be given 
to the fair market value of the assets of the corporation as of that 
date. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that provision 
is of considerable interest to some Senators who are not here, 
and I am sure that they would desire to discuss it. I ask 
that the amendment be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from New Mexico had not 
asked that the amendment be passed over, I myself intended 
to do so, because I know that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Stxmrons] is interested in the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Both the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison] and the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Sım{moxs] are interested in the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section: 204 (c), on page 20, line 2, after the words “reference 
to,” to strike out “this paragraph,” and to insert “ discovery 
value,“ so as to read: 


(c) The basis upon which depletion, exhaustion, wear and tear, 
and obsolescence are to be allowed in respect of any property shall | 
be the same as is provided in subdivision (a) or (b) for the purpose 
of determining the galn or loss upon the sale or other disposition of 
such property, except that in the case of mines, oil and gas wells, 
discovered by the taxpayer after February 28, 1913, and not acquired 
as the result of purchase of a proven tract or lease, where the fair 
market value of the property is materially disproportionate to the 
cost, the basis for depletion shall be the fair market value of the 
property at the date of discovery or within 30 days thereafter; but 
such depletion allowance based on discovery value shall not exceed 
50 per cent of the net income (computed without allowance for de- 
pletion) from the property upon which the discovery was made, ex- 
cept that in no case shall the depletion allowance be less than it 
would be if computed without reference to discovery value. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Net losses,” 
in section 206 (a) (5), on page 21, at the beginning of line 
10, to strike out “and losses sustained,” and at the begin- 
ning of line 11 to strike out “subdivision (e)“ and to insert 
“paragraph (2) of subdivision (a),” so as to read: 


(5) There shall be included in computing gross income the amount 
of interest received free from tax under this title, decreased by the 
amount of interest paid or accrued which is not allowed as a deduc- 
tion by paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 214 or by para- 
graph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 234. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 206, on page 22, after 
line 2, to strike out: 


(e) (1) If in the second year the taxpayer (other than a corpora- 
tion) sustains a capital net loss, the deduction allowed by subdivision 
(b) of this section shall first be applied as a deduction in computing 
the ordinary net income for such year. If the deduction is in excess 
of the ordinary net Income (computed without such deduction), ther 
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the amount of such excess shall be allowed as a deduction in comput- 
ing net income for the third year, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, at the beginning of 
Bee 11, to change the designation of the paragraph from “(2)” 

to (e). * 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests to the 
Senator from Utah that in effecting changes in the designations 
of paragraphs and sections the Secretary be given authority to 
make such changes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well, Mr. President. I ask unanimous 
consent that wherever an amendment necessitates a change in 
the numbering of a paragraph or section during the considera- 
tion of the bill that the Secretary may be authorized to make 
such necessary changes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none; and the Secretary, when necessary, will 
change the numbering necordingly. 

The next amendment was, in section 206 (d), on page 22, at 
the beginning of line 25, to strike out or a capital net loss,” so 
as to read: 


(d) Tf any portion of a net loss is allowed as a deduction in com- 
puting net Income for the third year, under.the provisions of efther 
subdivision (b) or (e), and the taxpayer (Other than a corporation) has 
in such year a capital net gain, then the method of allowing such 
deduction in such third year shall be the same as provided in sub- 
division M ta ata 


The ‘Amendment was ‘agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under subhead “ Fiscal years,” in 
section 207 (b), on page 25, line 12, before the word “year,” to 
insert “calendar,” so as to read: 


(b) If a fiscal year of a partnership begins in one calendar year and 
ends in another calendar year, and the law applicable to the second 
calendar year is different from the law applicable to the first calendar 
year, then (1) the rates for the calendar year during which such fiscal 
year begins shall apply to an amount of each partner's share of such 
partnership net income (determined under the law applicable to such 
calendar year) equal to the proportion which the part of such fiscal 
year falling within such calendar year bears to the full fiscal year, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 11, in the subhead, 
after the word “gains,” to strike out “and losses,“ so as to 
make the subhead read “ Capital gains.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 208 (a) (5), on page 27, 
after line 5, to strike out: 


(6) The term ‘capital net loss" means the excess of the sum of 
the capital losses pius the capital deductions over the total amount of 
“enpital gain. 


The amendment. was agreed to, \ 

The next, amendment was, in section 208 (a) (7), on page 
27, line 20, after the word“ business,” to strike out the comma 
and or stock received as a stock dividend by the taxpayer, 
oF hy, the donor Af the taxpayer acquired. stock, by. gift,” 99.48 
to read: 7 


(7) The term PANE l means 8 held by the taxpayer 
for more than two years (whether er not connected with his trade at 
business), but does not include stoek in trade of the taxpayer or other 
property ef a kind which would properly be ineluded in the inventory 


of the taxpayer if on hand at the close of the taxable year, or property | 


neh by the taxpayer primarily for sale im the course * his trade or 
business. I i 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 208, on page 28, after 
line 6, to strike out: 


(c) In the case of any taxpayer (other than a corporation) who 
for any taxable year sustaing a capital net loss, there shall be levied. 
collected, and paid, in lieu of the taxes imposed by sections 210 and 211 
of this title, a tax determined as follows: 

A partial tax shall first be computed upon the basis of the ordinary 
net Income at the rates and in the manner provided in sections 210 
and 211, and the total tax shall be this amount minus 123 per cent of 
the capital net loss; but in no case shall the tax under this subdivi- 
sion be less than the taxes imposed by sections 210 and 211 computed 
without regard to the provisions of this. section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 208, on page 28, in line 
20, before the word * shall,” to strike at “or (e),“ so as to 
read: 


t i 


(e] The total tax determined under subdivision (b) shall be collected 
and paid in the same manner, at the same time, and subject to the 
same provisions of law, including penalties, as other taxes under this 
title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 208 (d), on page 29, 
line I. after the word “net,” to strike out“ income, capital" and 
to insert “income and capital”; in line 2, after the word 
“gain,” to strike out “or capital net loss“; and in line 9, be- 
fore the word of,“ to strike out “or (e),“ so as to read: á 


(d) In the case of the members of a partnership, of an estate or 
trust, or of the beneficiary of an estate or trust, the proper part of 
each share of the net income which consists, respectively, of ordinary 
net income and capttal net gain, shall be determined under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the commissioner with the approval 
of the Secretary, and shall be separately shown In the return of the 
partuership or estate or trust, and shall be taxed to the member or 
beneficiary or to the estate or trust as provided in sections 218 and 
219, but at the one and in the manner provided in subdivision (b) of 
this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Rarned in- 
come,” in section 209 (a) (1), on page 29, line 19, after the 
word “rendered,” to strike out: Earned income also means 
reasonable compensation or allowance for personal seryice 
where income is derived from combined personal service and 
capital in the prosecution by unincorporated persons of agri- 
culture or other business, but not exceeding 20 per cent of the 
net profits of the taxpayer from the business in connection With 
whieh his personal services are rendered,” and to ſusert: In 
the case of a taxpayer engaged in a trade or business in which 
both personal Services and capital ure material incomeproduc- 
ing factors, a reasonable allowance as compensation for the 
personal services actually rendered by the taxpayer, not in 
excess of 20 per cent of his share of the net profits of such 
trade or business, shall be considered as earned inconie,” 80 as 
to read; 


BEÇ, 209. (a) For the purposes of this section— 

(1) The term earned income” means wages, salaries, Notes 
fees, and other amounts received as compensation for personal services 
actually rendered, but does not include that part of the compensation 
derived by the taxpayer for personal services rendered by him to a 
corporation which represents a distribution of earnings or profits 
rather than a reasonable allowance as compensation for the personal 
services actually rendered, In the case of a taxpayer engaged in a 
trade or business in which both personal services and capital are 
material income-preducing factors a reasonable allowance as ¢ompen- 
sation for the personal services actually rendered by the taxpayer, nót 
in excess of 20 per cent of his share of the net prea mog bania oe 
or business, shall be considered as earned income, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should like a little 
explanation of that change with respect to the definition of 
earned income. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee is in the nature of a clerical change, 
and its object is to express the provision in the House bill. as 
the committee thought, in very much simpler and better terms. 

Mr. WADSWORTH.. Is there another provision in this bill 
relating to taxation om earned incomes as compared with taxa- 
tion on other classes of incomes? 

Mr, SMOOT. No; there is not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What will be the effect of the House 
provision, and also the proposed Senate committee amendment; 
on the generul question of the taxation of earned income? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill provides that an ineome of $10,000 
shall be considered as earned Income, but on incomes above that 
figure there is no difference made as between earned ‘income’ 
and other Income. + 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What was the principle upon which the 
committee proceeded when it placed an ‘arbitrary Umit of $10, werd 
on earned Income as such? 

Mr, SMOOT. The committee decidea that an earned 8 
over and above $10,000 ought to pay the same rate of taxution 
as an income from any other source pays; in other words, the 
committee decided that an earned income of $200,000 or $300,000 
or $500,000 should bear the same rate of taxation, as com 
with, an income of $10,000 or less, that an Income from any otli 
source bears under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator of course cites extreme 
cases When in his discussion he Jumps from an income of $10,000 
to un income of $300,000; but it strikes me that a limitation ta 
SAND for eame income ig in effect a en a the jijni 
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that incomes earned by hard persoual work should be relieved 
of the maximum taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that this amendment 
should be passed over, there being so few Senators present. My 
attention was diverted at the moment or I should have asked 
when the amendment was read that it go over. This is one of 
the provisions of the bill that perhaps will lead to some discus- 
sion, and I think that the Senator from Pennsylvania as well 
as. other Senators ought to be present when it is considered. 
Therefore, I ask that the amendment go over; in fact, I ask 
that the whole section as to earned income go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well, that is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Section 209 will be passed 
over upon the suggestion of the Senator from Utah. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in sec- 
tion 209 (a) (3), on page 30, at the end of line 19, to strike out 
“ $20,000” and to insert“ $10,000,” so as to read: 


(3) The term ‘ earned net income means the excess of the amount 
of the earned income over the sum of the earned income deductions. If 
the taxpayer's net income is not more than $5,000, his entire net iu- 
come shall be considered to be earned net income, and if his net income 
is more than $5,000, his earned net income shall not be considered to 
be less than $5,000. In no case shall the earned net income be con- 
sidered to be more than $10,000. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that go over in connection with 
the other amendment as to earned income. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the next amendment relating to 
the normal tax may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

Mr, SMOOT. I also ask that the next amendment covering 
the surtuxes may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Deductions 
allowed individuals,” in section 214 (a) (2), ‘on page 47, 
line 22, after the word “on,” to strike out “ indebtedness” 
and to insert “indebtedness, except on indebtedness incurred 
or continued to purchase or carry obligations or securities 
(other than obligations of the United States issued after Sep- 
tember 24, 1917, and originally subscribed for by the taxpayer) 
the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxation under 
this title,” 80 as to read: 


(2) All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebt- 
edness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or 
carry obligations or securities (other than obligations of the United 
States issued after September 24, 1917, and originally subscribed for 
by the taxpayer) the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title. 


Mr. SMOOT. That amendment will have to go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, in section 214, on page 48, line 10, 
after the word “assessed,” to insert "other than annual or 
periodical taxes assessed against construction or repair of 
levees or drainage improvements,” so as to read: 


(3) Taxes paid or accrued within the taxable year except (A) 
income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes imposed by the authority 
of the United States, (B) so much of the income, war-profits, and 
excess-profits taxes, imposed by the authority of any foreign country 
or possession of the United States, as is allowed as a credit under 
section 222, (C) taxes assessed against local benefits of a kind tend- 
ing to jJncrease the value of the property assessed other than annual 
or periodical taxes assessed against construction or repair of levees or 
drainage improvements, and (D) taxes imposed upon the taxpayer 
upon his interest as shareholder of a corporation, which are paid by 
the corporation without reimbursement from the taxpayer. For the 
purpose of this paragraph, estate, inheritance, legacy, and succession 
taxes accrue on the due date thereof except as otherwise provided by 
the law of the jurisdiction imposing such taxes, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Oolorado 
[Mr. ApAms] desires to offer an amendment to the amendment 
which has just been stated, but if the amendment may be 
agreed to now I will say to the Senator that I shall have no 
objection when he desires to offer his amendment, after we 
have concluded the committee amendments, to reconsidering 
the vote, if necessary, so that the Senator from Colorado may 
offer his amendment. I may say, however, there are two 
places in the bill at which the Senator will have to offer the 


The amendment will be 


Same amendment in order to make it harmonize with the pro- 
visions of the bill. 
Mr. ADAMS. 

page 87. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I was going to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that the same amendment should be made on page 
87. If it is desired to act on the amendments of the committee 
now, we might just as well do so, and then I will assure the 
Senator that if he asks that the committee amendment may be 
reconsidered I will ask unanimous consent that that may be 
done so that his amendment may be presented. I should like 
to examine the Senator’s amendment before I positively say 
that I will accept it, but from what the Senator has told me I 
see no objection to it whatever. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Suppose we just pass this over, 
because we know that the Senator from Colorado will want to 
offer an amendment to it, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. I have no objection at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment jill be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of. the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 214 (10), on page 51, line 5, after the word “act,” to 
Strike out “or”; and in line 10, after the word “ individual,” 
to insert “or (E) a fraternal society, order, or association, 
operating under the lodge system, but only if such contributions 
or gifts are to be used exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children or animals,” so as to read: 


(10) Contributions or gifts made within the taxable year to or for 
the use of: (A) The United States, any State, Territory, or any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, for exclusively 
public purposes; (B) any corporation, or community chest, fund, or 
foundation, organized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or for the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual; (C) 
the special fund for vocational rehabilitation authorized by section 7 
of the vocational rehabilitation act; (D) posts or organizations of 
war veterans, or auxiliary units or societies of any such posts or 
organizations, if such posts, organizations, units, or societies are or- 
ganized in the United States or any of its possessions, and if no part 
of their net earnings inures to the benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual; or (E) u fraternal society; order, or association, oper- 
ating under the lodge system, but only if such contributions or gifts 
are to be used exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
er educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children 
or animals, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 214, on page 51, line 17, 
after the word “this,” to strike out “paragraph” and to 
insert: paragraph, except that if in the taxable year and in 
each of the 10 preceding taxable years the amount in all the 
above cases combined exceeds 90 per cent of the taxpayer's 
net income for each such year, as computed without the benefit 
of this paragraph, then to the full amount of such contributions 
and gifts made within the taxable year,” so as to read: 


to an amount which in all the above cases combined does not exceed 
15 per cent of the taxpayer's net income as computed without the 
benefit of this paragraph, except that if in the taxable year and in each 
of the 10 preceding taxable years the amount in all the above cases 
combined exceeds 90 per cent of the taxpayer's net income for each such 
year, as computed without the benefit of this paragraph, then to the 
full amount of such contributions and gifts made within the taxable 
year. In case of a nonresident alien individual this deduction shall be 
allowed only as to contributions or gifts made to domestic corporations, 
or to community chests, funds, or foundations, created in the United 
States, or to such vocational rehabilitation fund. Such contributions 
or gifts shall be allowable as deductions only if verified under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment. was, in section 214, on page 52, after 
Une 18, to strike out: 


(c) The amount of the deduction provided for in paragraph (2) of 
subdivision (a), unless the interest on indebtedness is paid or incurred 
in carrying on a trade or business, and the amount of the deduction 
provided for in paragraph (5) of subdivision (a) shall be allowed as 
deductions only if and to the extent that the sum of such amounts 
exceeds the amount of interest on obligations or securities the interest 
upon which is wholly exempt from taxation under this title. 


Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr, President. 


Yes; the other amendment. comes in on 
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The PRHSIDENT pro tempore, 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Credits al- 
lowed individuals,” in section 216, at the top of page 56, to 
strike out: 


(t) The credits allowed by subdivisions (e), (d), and (e) of this 
section shall be determined by the status of the taxpayer on the last 
day of the period for which the return of income should be made; but 
in the case of an individual who dies during the taxable year such 
credits shall be determined by his status at the time of his death, and 
in such case full credits shall be allowed to the surviving spouse, if 
any, according to his or her status at the close of the period for which 
such surylyor should make return of income, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, in section 216, on page 56, after 
line 9, to insert: 


(f) (1) The credits allowed by subdivisions (d) and (e) of this sec- 
tion shall be determined by the status of the taxpayer on the last day 
of his taxable year. 

(2) The credit allowed by subdivision (c) of this section shall, in 
case the status of the taxpayer changes during his taxable year, be 
the sum of (A) an amount which bears the same ratio to $1,000 as the 
number of months during which the taxpayer was single bears to 12 
months, plus (B) an amount which bears the same ratio to the amount 
of his exemption as a married person living with husband or wife, or 
as the head of a family, as the number of months during which the 
taxpayer had such status bears to 12 months. For the purposes of 
this paragraph a fractional part of a month shall be disregarded unless 
it amounts to more than half a month, in which case it shall be con- 
sidered as a month. 

(3) In the case of an individual who dies during the taxable year, 
the credits allowed by subdivisions (c), (d), and (e) shall be deter- 
mined by his status at the time of his death, and in such case full 
credits shall be allowed to the surviving spouse, if any, according to 
his or her status at the close of the taxable year, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Net income of 
nonresident alien individuals,” in section 217 (c) (5), on page 
60, at the end of line 5, to strike out the word “States” and 
the semicolon and to insert the word “ States” and a period, so 
as to read: 

(6) Gains, profits, and income from the sale of real property lo- 
cated without the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 217 (e), on page 62, line 
1, after the word “from,” to insert sources within,” so as 
to read: 


(e) Items of gross income; expenses, losses, and deductions, other 
than those specified in subdivisions (a) and (c), shall be allocated or 
apportioned to sources within or without the United States under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary. Where items of gross income are separately allocated 
to sources within the United States, there shall be deducted (for the 
purpose of computing the net income therefrom) the expenses, losses, 
and other deductions properly apportioned or allocated thereto and a 
ratable part of other expenses, losses, or other deductions which can 
not definitely be allocated to some item or class of gross income, The 
remainder, if any, shall be included in full as net income from sources 
within the United States. In the case of gross income derived from 
sources partly within and partly without the United States, the net 
income may first be computed by deducting the expenses, losses, or other 
deductions apportioned or allocated thereto and a ratable part of any 
expenses, losses, or other deductions which can not definitely be allo- 
cated to some items or class of gross income; and the portion of such 
net income attributable to sources within the United States may be 
determined by processes or formulas of general apportionment pre- 
scribed by the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary. 
Gains, profits, and income from (1) transportation or other services 
rendered partly within and partly without the United States, or (2) 
from the sale of personal property produced (in whole or in part) by 
the taxpayer within and sold without the United States, or produced 
(in whole or in part) by the taxpayer without and sold within the 
United States, shall be treated as derived partly from sources within 
and partly from sources without the United States, Gains, profits, 
and income derived from the purchase of personal property within and 
its sale without the United States or from the purchase of personal 
property without and its sale within the United States, shall be treated 
as derived entirely from sources within the country in which sold. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Estates and 
trusts,” in section 219 (b), on page .64, line 19, before the 
word “ tax,” to strike out “ The” and to insert “ Except as other- 


The amendment will be 


wise provided in subdivisions (g) and (h), the,“ so as to 
read: |" 
| 


(b) Except as otherwise provided in subdivisions (g) and (h), the 
tax shall be computed upon the net income of the estate or trust, and 
shall. be paid by the fiduciary. The net income of the estate or trust 
shall be computed in the same manner and on the same basis as pro- 
vided in section 212, except that— 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in section 219 (b) (1), on paze 
65, line 7, after the word “ purposes,” to insert a comma and 
“or for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals,” so 
as to read: 


(1) There shall be allowed as a deduction (in lieu of the deduction 
authorized by paragraph (10) of subdivision (a) of section 214) any 
part of the gross income, without limitation, which pursuant te the 
terms of the will or deed creating the trust, is during the taxable year 
paid or permanently set aside for the purposes and in the manner 
specified in paragraph (10) of subdivision (a) of section 214, or is 
to be used exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes, or for the preyention of cruelty to children or 
animals; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 219, on page 67, after 
line 20, to strike out (g) Where the grantor of a trust re- 
serves a power of revocation which, if exercised, would revest 
in hint title to any part of the corpus of the trust, then the in- 
come of such part of the trust shall be included in computing 
the net income of the grantor,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


(g) Where the grantor of a trust has, at any time during the taxable 
year, either alone or in conjunction with any person, the power to 
revest in himself title to any part of the corpus of the trust, then the 
income of such part of the trust for such taxable year shall be included 
in computing the net income of the grantor. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stsons] requested that that amendment 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over, 

The next amendment was, in section 219, on page 68, after 
line 6, to strike out (h) Where any part of the income of a 
trust may, in the discretion of any person, including the grantor 
of the trust, be distributed to the grantor or be held or accumu- 
lated for future distribution to him, or where any part of the 
income of a trust is or may be applied to the payment of 
premiums upon policies of insurance on the life of the grantor, 
whether payable. to his estate or otherwise, such part of the 
income of the trust shall be included in computing the net 
income of the grantor,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


(h) Where any part of the income of a trust may, in the discretion 
of the grantor of the trust, either alone or in conjunction with any 
Person, be distributed to the grantor or be held or accumulated for 
future distribution to him, or where any part of the income of a trust 
is or may be applied to the payment of premiums upon policies of in- 
surance on the life of the grantor (except policies of insurance irrev- 
ocably payable for the purposes and in the manner specified in para- 
graph (10) of subdivision (a) of section 214), such part of the income 
of the trust shall be included in computing the net income of the 
grantor. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
ject, and should go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment will be 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Evasion of 
surtaxes by incorporation,” in section 220 (a), on page 69, line 
10, before the words “per cent,“ to strike out “25” and to 
insert “ 50,” so as to read: 

EVASION OF SURTAXHS BY INCORPORATION 

Smc. 220. (a) If any corporation, however created or organized, is 
formed or availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of 
the surtax upon its shareholders through the medium of permitting its 
gains and profits to accumulate instead of being divided or distributed, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year upon 
the net income of such corporation a tax egual to 50 per cent of the 
amount thereof, which shall be in addition to the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 230 of this title and shall (except as provided in subdivision (d) 
of this section) be computed, collected, and paid upon the same basis 
and in the same manner and subject to the same provisions of law, 
including penalties, as that tax. 


Mr. McKHLLAR. I should like to have the amendments on 
pa pape go over—both the one just mentioned and the proviso 
ow. 


That is a part of the same sub- 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
n in line 10, page 69, and lines 16 to 23, page 69, will 

over. 

155 next amendment was, under the subhead “ Individual 
returns,” In section 223 806 2 on page 76, line 19, before the word 
“or,” to strike out ‘$2, and to insert 482,500, so as to 
read: 


Sec. 223. (a) The fallowing individuals shall each make under oath 
a return stating specifically the items of his gross income and the 
deductions and credits allowed under thig title— 

(1) Every individual having a net income for the taxable year of 
$1,000 or over, if single, or if married and not living with husband or 
wife; 

(2) Every individual having a net income fon the taxable year of 
$2,500 or over, if married aud living with husband or wife; and 

(8) Every individual baying a gross income for the taxable year of 
$5,000 or ever, regardless of the amount of his net incume. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 228 (a), on page 76, 75 
the end of line 25, to strike out “$2,000” and to Insert “$2,500, 
so as to read: 


(b) If a husband and wife living together haye an aggregate net 
income for the taxable year of $2,500 or over, or an aggregate gross 
income tor such year of $5,000 or over 

15 Bach shall make such a return, or 

1 The income of each shall be Included in a single joint return, 

in whieh case the tax shall de computed on the aggregate income. ` ' 


The amendment Was agreed to. 

The next amendment was; under the heading “Fiduelary re- 
turns,“ in section 225 (a), on page 78, line 7, before the Word 
or,“ to strike out „2,000“ and to insert, «č $2,500," so as to | 
read: 


Sec, 225. (a) Every fiduciary. (except a recelver appointed by au- 
thority of law in possession of part only of the property ot an indi- 
vidual) shall make under oath a return for any of the following indt- 
viduals, estates, or trusts for which he acts, stating specifiealty | the 
items of gross ineame thereof ang the deductions > andl credits allowed 
under this title \ MOT wT 
C (1) Prery individual ere a met Mech tothe, ee of 
$1,000 or n if aligi, or Anme, ee era 85 nene on | | 
wifey 16 

(2) Ewery N maving! a net KARR Ah ihe Aale year <t 
$2,500 or over, if married and living with husband or wife; j 

(Bj Broery individual having a gross Income’ for the taxable’ Fare of 
$5,000 or over, regardless of the amount of his net income; 

(4 very estate or trust the net conis of which 575 we Hoas 
year is $1,000 or over; WOH: 

(i) Every estate or trust the gress income of which for the tax- 
able year is $5,000 or over, regardless an the und on the Fes i 
and 
(6) Ewery estate or trust of which any beneficiary is a nonresident 
allen. ' 


The amendment was agreed ta 

The next amendment was, under the subhead „Returns fopa a 
period of less than 12 months,” in section 226 (d); on page 80, 
line 14, after the word “ gain,” to strike out the comma and on 
sustained a capital net loss,” so as to read; T 


Sec, 226. (a) If a taxpayer, with the appreval of the, commissioner; | 
changes the basis of computing net income: from fiscal year to calendar | 
year a separate return shall be made for the; pertad between the elose | 
of the last fiscal year for which return was made and the follewing | 
December 31. If the change ts: from calendar year to: fiscal yeary a 
separate return shall de made fon: the periodi between the clone af the 
last calendar year for which return was made and the date designated 
as the close of the fiscal year. If the change is from ane fiscal vear 
to another fiscal year, a separate return sball be made for the period 
between the close of the former fiscal year and the date designated as 
the close of the new fiscal year: 

(b) Where a separate return is so mide, and in all other eases where 
A separate return ts required or permitted, by regulations prescribed by 
the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary, to be made for a 
frdetional part of à year, then the income shall be computed on tue 
basis ‘of the period for which separate returnis made. 

(e) ‘If a ‘separate return is made under subdivision’ (a), the net 
intome, computed in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (by, 
shall be placed on an annual basis by multiplying the amount’ thereof 
by 12 and dividing by the number of months incltided in the period 
for which the separate return is made. The tax shall be’ sueh part of 
. the tax. computed on: seh, 5 en nee ot se 25 
wach period fa ιν menthe: 10 d on 9 


olod 


| 
| 
| 
l 


jaut j 


(d), The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, shall by 
regulations prescribe the method of applying the provisions of sub- 
divisions (b) and (e) to cases where the taxpayer, makes a separate 
returd under subdivision, (a] and it appears that for the period for 
which the return is so made he has derived a capital net gain. or 
received earned income. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Part, III.— 
Corporations. Tax on corporations,” in section 230, on page 
82, line. 6, rane the words “tax of,” to strike out 12 per 
807 A insert 14 per cent,” so as to make the 2 

read; 


Sec. 230. In Heu of the tax imposed, by seetion 280) of the revenue 
act of 1921 there shall be levied, collected, aud paid for each taxable 
year upon the pet income of every corperation a tax of 14 per cent 
of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits provided in, 
sections 236 and 263. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think that ought to go over. 

Nr. McKELLAR. Yes; it ought to go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment will be 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subliead “ Conditional, 
and other exemptions of corporations,” in section 231, on 
§3, line 21, after the word “employees,” to insert “a”; in 
Une 24, after ‘the word “educational,” to strike gut “and” 
aud to insert “or”; and after the word “purposes” to strike 
gut the comma and “the. worda Whether or not for the benefit. 
of the members and their families,” so as to read; 


u 8), Civic leagues or organizations not ongenixed far profit. but nper 
ated exclusively for the promotion of social welfare, ar local associen 
tions of employees, the membership at which. is limited to the employees 
of. a designated person or persons in a particular syanicipelity, and 
the; nat, earnings of which are devoted exclusively, to charitable, educa, 
tional, ox recreations! purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 231 (10), on page 84, 
at the. beginning of line 6. to insert “life”; in line & after the 
word it,“ to strike gut substantially all”, and to insert Si 
ben cent or more of? and in line 11, after the word 
‘expanses,’ to strike out alse benevolent, mutual Ute insur, 
ance associations not operated for profit, whose business is 
barely, local and wholly for benefit of its members,“ so as to 
read: 

(10) Farmers’ or other mutual bai, cena casualty, life, or fire 
insurance companies, mutual ditch or irrigation companies, mutual or 
cooperative telephone | companies, or like’ organizations; but only it 


88 per bent or mre of the income consists of amounts collected 


from members for the sole purpose of meeting losses and expenses. 
Mr. MeKHLLAR. Mr. President, I should Uke to have some 


explauttion as to why that language is strieken out before the’ 
amendment is adopted; or it can’ go over, Just as the Senator 


wishes. 


Mr. SMOOT: It win take only a moment to epi it to 


| the Senator, 1 think satisfactorily: ~ 


We struck out lines 11, 12, and 13; whieh referred to the 


| benevolent mutual life insurance associations, and inserted in 


une 6 the word „ Hfe,“ so that the life insurance mutual com- 
panies’ should have the same privileges that the mutual hatt, 
cyclone, casualty insurance and fire insurance companies have. 
The committee thought they ought to be treated in the same 
wey and therefore the change was made. i 

r. MSoRHLLAR. In other words, the tnsertion of the word 
“life,” in line 6; broadens it te ‘include 7 70 classification in 
| Hes 11, 12, and 18? 

Mr. 8100 T. It does: rt 

Mr. MekKhnLLAR. Perhaps that 1 Isso. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee also struck out the ore 
‘“‘snbstantiatly all,“ which are very indefinite: Hardly anyone 
could arrive at what amount would be “substantially all.“ and 
we decided to inchide 85 per cent. In other words, it leaves 
all of thede companies to de business, other than mutual com- 
panies, to the extent of 15 per cent. That comes about by 
having a building erected; perhaps, and they rent the building, 


and the rents that they receive from it ordinarily would be 
taxable; but as long as they are mutual companies we decided: 


to'altow them the 15 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER: May I ask the Senator whether the word! 
‘*easualty -is suffiefent to cover aceident insurance?’ 

Mr. SMOOT.: Ob, yes; casualty insurance is aecident’ ine 
surance. k i 
Mr. FLETCHER 4% imagine: thar, the word. a eue“ E win 
ee te oger if oo, n (Aye t i 
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Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; it covers all kinds. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. : 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Deductions 
allowed corporations,” in section 234 (a) (3), on page 87, line 
5, after the word “assessed,” to insert “other than annual or 
periodical taxes assessed against construction or repair of 
levees or drainage improvements,” so as to read: 


(3) Taxes paid or accrued within the taxable year except (A) 
income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes imposed by the authority 
of the United States, (B) so much of the income, war-profits, and 
excess-profits taxes imposed by the authority of any foreign country or 
possession of the United States as is allowed as a credit under section 
288, and (C) taxes. assessed against local benefits of a kind tending 
to increase the value of the property assessed other than annual or 
periodical taxes assessed against construction or repair of levees or 
drainage improyements, In the case of obligors specified in subdivision 
(b) of section 221 no deduction for the payment of the tax imposed 
bygthis title, or any other tax paid pursuant to the tax-free covenant 
clause, shall be allowed, nor shall such tax be included in the gross 
income of the obligee.. The deduction allowed by this paragraph shall 
be allowed in the case of taxes imposed upon a shareholder of a cor- 
poration upon his interest as shareholder, which are paid by the cor- 
poration without reimbursement from the shareholder, but in such 
cases no deduction shall be allowed the shareholder for the amount of 
such taxes. For the purpose of this paragraph, estate, inheritance, 
legacy, and succession taxes accrue on the due date thereof except as 
otherwise provided by law of the jurisdiction imposing such taxes. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that amendment should go over 
with the other amendment to which the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ApAms] desires to offer an amendment. In fact, in order 
to assist the Senator from Colorado, I would just as soon let 
him offer his amendment right now to both places. I under- 
stand that the Senator is prepared to do that, and I have no 
objection to his offering the amendment now to this provision, 
and if it is adopted we will then return to the other part of 
the bill and have the same amendment adopted to the provision 
in the former part of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr, President, the amendment will be the 
insertion on page 48, at the end of line 10, after the words 
“other than,” of the following: 


Taxes or assessments levied to pay the cost of construction or 
maintenance of work to protect property from damage or destruction 
by floods, or. 


And the identical amendment should be inserted on page 87, 
at the end of line 5, after the words “other than.“ 

The purpose of that, if I may briefly explain it, is this; 
The committee amendment seeks to give an exemption from the 
general provision, the general provision being that taxes as- 
sessed against local benefits shall not be deductible. Then the 
committee excepts from that taxes of an annual or periodical 
character assessed against construction or repair of levees or 
drainage improvements, having in mind obviously flood-preven- 
tion measures along the Mississippi and similar places. 

In my own community in Colorado, we had a tremendous 
flood which practically destroyed the community, and we are 
at the present time levying heavy taxes to protect our com- 
munity against a repetition of it; and I am asking that the 
same treatment be given to our situation as is given for the 
levee cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator's amendment include only 
the word “construction,” or does it include the words con- 
struction and repair“? j 

Mr. ADAMS, It includes the words“ construction and main- 
tenance.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no objection to the amendment. As far 
aa can, I will agree to the amendment in both parts of the 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suggest that the amendment 
be agreed to in both places, and then that the amendments as 
amended be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 48, line 10, after the words 
* other than,” it is proposed to insert— 


Taxes or assessments levied to pay the cost of construction or main- 
tenance of work to protect property from damage or destruction by 
floods or. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator's second amend- 
ment will be stated. I 
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The RNADbNe CLERK: On page 87, line 5, after the words 
“other than,” the Senator from Colorado proposes to insert the 
words taxes or assessments levied to pay the cost of construc- 
tion or maintenance of work to protect property from damage 
or destruction by floods or.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to propose and have printed in the 
Recor, and to lie on the desk, an amendment to the bill, to be 
inserted at the appropriate place. It is a provision that where 
a taxpayer shall accept the services of a representative of the 
Treasury Department in making out his income-tax returns, 
and shall pay whatever that agent shall determine he owes, 
the settlement shall be final, except that it may be impeached 
for mistake or fraud, but in the latter case action must be taken 
between the Government and the taxpayer just as action would 
be taken in court to set aside a settlement between individuals. 
I offer an amendment covering that, which I want to have 
printed in the Record and to lie on the table. I shall ask that 
it be inserted at the appropriate place. 

There should come a time when the taxpayer will be free 
from being harassed. As it is, he never knows whether his 
settlement will be accepted or not. Two or three or four years 
after the records are destroyed, some agent comes along and 
Says that the taxpayer owes something else. The Government, 
like an individual, ought to be bound by a settlement where the 
payment is made on the advice of its agent. I trust the com- 
mittee will accept the amendment, and I shall press it at the 
proper time. 

Mr. Canaway's proposed amendment was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed, as follows: 


Hereafter when an agent designated by the Treasury to assist tax- 
payers in making out their income-tax returns, and the said agent 
sball determine what the taxpayer shall pay as income tax, the tax- 
payer shall pay the same then, said settlement shall be final unless it 
shall be reopened for fraud or mistake, and in that event the Govern- 
ment or the taxpayer who shall assail the settlement shall do so in 
court and impeach the settlement under the same rules of law or 
equity as if the settlement was between private individuals. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Secretary will state the next amendment of the committee. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “Credit for 
taxes in case of corporations,” in section 238 (e), on page 95, 
line 16, before the word “year” to strike out “proceeding,” 

and insert preceding,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That the credit allowed to any domestic corporation under 
this subdivision ‘shall in no case exceed the same proportion of the 
taxes against which it is credited which the amount of such dividends 
bears to the amount of the entire net income of the domestic corpora- 
tion in which such dividends are included. The term “ accumulated 
profits when used in this subdivision in reference to a foreign corpora- 
tion means the amount of its gains, profits, or income in excess of 
the income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes imposed upon or with 
respect to such profits or income; and the commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary shall have full power to determine from the 
accumulated profits of what year or years such dividends were paid; 
treating dividends paid in the first 60 days of any year as having 
been paid from the accumulated profits of the preceding year or years 
(unless to his satisfaction shown otherwise), and in other respects 
treating dividends as having been pald from the most recently accumu- 
lated gains, profits, or earnings. In the case of a foreign corporation, 
the income, war-profits, and excess-profit taxes of which are determined 
on the basis of an accounting period of less than one year, the word 
“year” as used in this subdivision shall be construed to mean such 
accounting period, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Consolidated 
returns of corporations,” in section 240 (c), on page 98, line 10, 
before the words “ per centum ” to strike out the figures “85” 
and insert “95,” and in line 11, before the words “per centum,” 
to strike out the figures “85” and insert “95,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: ’ 


(c) For the purpose of this section two or more domestic corpora- 
tions shall be deemed to be affiliated (1) if one corporation owns at 
least 95 per cent of the voting stock of the other or others, or (2) 
if at least 95 per cent of the voting stock of two or more corpora- 
tions is owned by the same interests. A corporation organized under 
the China trade act, 1922, shall not be deemed to be affillated with 
any other corporation within the meaning of this section, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator explain the amendment? 
Mr, SMOOT. The paragraph has reference to consolidated 
returns. 
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Mr. McKELLAR,. I hope the Senator will let the paragraph 


go over, 

Mr: SMOOT. Certainly; but I am quite sure that the Senator 
will agree to 95 per cent, and perhaps he would want it 97 per 
cent, if he knew what the amendment meant. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Taken in comnecttom with striking out sub- 
section (d) beginning om Une 17 and inserting a new subsection 
at the top of page 99; it should go over, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is all right. Paragraph (d) is simply to 
effeet a clerical change, and to: make it more definite, If the 
Senator wants the amendments: to go over, I am perfectly will- 
ing that that course should be followed, 

Mr. McKELLAR, I would like to hear what the Senator 
has to say about the 95 per cent now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure the Senator will agree to the 95 per 
cent, and if E should offer an amendment making it 97, I am 
sure he would agree to that. 

Mr. M¢KELLAR, Will the Senator make his statement now? 

Mr. SMOOT: I will be glad te do so. These consolidated 
returns made by corporations come about in this way. Per- 
haps I had better take the lumber business, although it does 
not refer merely to the lumber business, but te ether businesses 
as well. 

A company will be formed, we will say, in Omaha, or in any 
other large city, and they undertak® then to have established 
throughout the United States, im every little village where they 
have the power to do se, other lumber companies. They come 
in competition with companies which are already in those places, 
Under the consolidated return plan, if there were no limit, they 
could drive every one out of business, r there was com- 
petition, by selling lumber at a loss, and all the losses they made 
in. undertaking to destroy the businesses of others they could 
take credit for. 

Under this amendment they must have 95 per cent of the 
stock of the local company before that ean be undertaken, and, 
in fact, I think perhaps; it. would be a very good thing to have 
even a higher percentage. The House thought 85. per eent. was. 
sufficient. It seems to me that the principle of the thing as 
written into the bill by the House, and as it appears in the exist- 
ing law, is right; but it has not gone far enough, 

Mr. McKELLAR: What does the Senator think about the 
policy of permitting consolidated returns? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is all right, where they have 95 
per cent of the stock in other concerns. z 

Mr. MEKECLAR. If the parent company owns the smaller 
companies, and owns all the stock, could they not run others 
out of business in exactly the way the Senator has stated? 

Mr. SMOOT... They may not have the money to do it. They 
can get some local man im the particular community to go in 
with them and hold the stock with them, and then, whatever 
the losses of the business, they can take them out of the returns: 
of the parent eompany. 

Mr. MORRAI Wilk not the Senator let the amendments 
go over 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment on page 98, line 11, go over. 
Does the Senator want the amendment. relating to subsection 
Cak to go over also? 


c Yes, 0 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The two amendments on pages 
98 and 99 will go ever. - 

The next amendment was, under the subhead. “Taxes. on 
insurance co in section 243, on page 100, line 11, after 
the words, of the,” to strike out taxes imposed by sections 
e nennen 

rend: 


Src, 243. In lieu of the tax imposed by section 230, there shall be: 


levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year upon the net income 
of every life insurance company a tax as follows: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 243 (1), om page 100, 
at the beginning ot line 16, to strike out the same percentage 
of its net income as is impesed upon other corporations by 
section 230,” and to insert 123 per cent of its net income,” 
80, as to read: 


(1) In the case of a domestic life insurance company, 12% per cent 
of its met income. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in. seetion 243 (2), on page 100, 
at the beginning of line 20, te strike out “ the same percentage 
of its net income from sources within the United States as is 
imposed upon the net ineome of other corporations by section 
230,” and to insert “12% per cent of its net ineome from sources 
within the United States,” so as to read: 


(2) In the case of æ foreign life insurance company, 121 per cent of 
its net income from sourees within the United States: 


Mr. DIAL. I notice that in subsection 1 and subsection 2 
the percentage is the same as to domestic and foreign life in- 
surance companies. T was wondering whether we should not 
tax foreigm insurance companies more than we tax domestie 
companies. I am not well posted on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that such action has 
never been taker in any revenue bill passed by the Congress 
of the United States. E will further explain that this 12} per 
cent instead of 14 per cent, as was provided by an amendment 
proposed in the Senate, on the net income of Hfe insurance 
companies, is the: same as in existing law. There is ne change 
from existing law affecting the insurance companies, That is 
because the insurance companies mentioned im these paragraphs 
have ne capital stock, and therefove they were relieved cf the 
burden of $1 om $1,000 of the capital stock, and we left the 
rate exactly as it is in existing law, 124 per cent. I think it 
would be very unwise: for the Government ef the United States 
to undertake: to impose a tax upon any foreign insuranee com- 
panies at a higher rate than on domestic companies. More than 
likely there would be retaliation and ill feeling over it if we 
undertook that policy, and it never has been a poliey of our 
Government in the past: 

Mr. DIAL. I merely wanted information on it. Of course, 
I would like to have everybody in our country patronize our 
own insurance companies; but T will not offer an amend 
ment to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 246 (a), en page 105, 
line 5, after the words “of the,” to strike out taxes imposed 
by sections 230 and 800” and to insert tax imposed by 
section 230,” so as to read: . 


Suc.. 246. (a). In lieu of the tax imposed hy seetion 230, there: 
shall. be levied, eollected, and paki for each taxable yesr upon the 
net. meome of avery insurance: company (ether than a life or mutual, 
insurance company) a tax, asi follows: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in seetion 246 (a) (1), on page 
105, line 10, after the word insvrance,” to strike out com- 
pany the same percentage of its met income as is imposed 
upon other corporations by seetion 280” and to insert com- 
pany, 124 per. cent of its net income,’ se as to read: 


(1) Im the case of such a domestic insuranee company, 123 per 
cent of its net income. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was, in section 246 (a) (2), on page 105, 
in line 14, after the word Insuranee,“ to strike out com- 
pany the same percentage of its net income from sources 
within the United States as is imposed upon the net income. 
of other eorporatiens by section 230 *' amd to insert “company, 
124 per cent of its net income from sources within tlie United 
States,” so as to read: ) 


(2) In the case of such a foreign insurance company, 121 per 
cent of its net Income from sources within the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Information 
at souree, in section 256, on page 111, line 6, after the words; 
“means of, to strike out “coupons, cheeks and insert. 
“coupons, checks,” so as to read: 


Such returns muy’ be required; regardless of amounts, (1) in the 
case of payments of interest upon bonds, mortgages, deeds of trust, 
or other similar obligations of corporations, and (2) in the case: 
of collections of items (not payable in the United States) ef interest 
upon the bonds of foreign countries and interest upon the bonds of 
and dividends from foreign corporations by persons undertaking as a 
mutter of business or for profit the collection ef foreign payments: 
of such interest or dividends by means of coupons, checks, or bills 
of exchange: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Returns to be 
public records,” in section 257 (a), om page 111, line 17, after 
the word records“ to strike out “but they,“ and to insert 
“but, except as hereinafter provided in this section, they“; 
and in line 20, after the words approved by the“ to strike 
out: President: Provided, That the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, or a special committee of the Senate or 
House, shall have the right to call on the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and it shall be his duty to furnish any data of any charac- 
ter contained in or shown by the returns or any of them, that 
may be required by the committee; and any such committee 
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(b) If the board determines that there is a deficiency, the amount 
so determined shall be assessed and shall be paid upon notice and 
demand front the collector. No part of the amount determined as 
a deficiency by the commissioner but disallowed as such by the 
board shall be assessed, but a proceeding in court may be begun, 
without assessment, for the collection of any part of the amount 
so, disallowed, The court shall include In its judgment interest upon 
the amount thereof at the rate of 6 per cent per annum front the 
date prescribed for the payment of the tax to the date of the judg- 
ment. Such proceeding shall be begun within one year after the 
final decision of the board, and may be begun within such year even 
though the period of limitation prescribed In section 277 has expired. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I have not had time to look into this 
amendment. i 

Mr. SMOOT. I win say to the Senator that there are only 
two objects behind the amendment. It is a rewriting of the 
provision of the House to make it more definite. 

T think if the Senator will compare it with the House pro- 
vision he will find it a better wording. It also provides for 6 
per cent interest, as we have provided throughout all other parts 
of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR, TI will let it pass, and ff later I want to ask 
for a reconsideration I wifl do so. 


shall have the right, acting directly as a committee, or by and 
through such examiners or agents as it may designate or 
appoint, to inspect all or any of the returns at such times 
and in such manner as it may determine; and any relevant or 
useful information thus obtained. may be submitted by the 
committee obtaining it to the Senate or the House, or to both 
the Senate and House, as the case may be: Provided further, 
That the.” 

And on page 112, at the end of line 10, to insert the word 
“ President,” so as to read: 


rc, 287. (a) Returns upon which the tax has’ been determined by 
the commissioner ‘shall constitute public records; but, except as here- 
insfter provided in this section, they shall be open to inspection only 
upon order of the President and under roles and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary and approved by the President. 


Mr. McKELLAR,. I would like to have this amendment 50 


Mr. SMOOT. Let it go ayer. 

Mr, McKELLAR. May the whole section. go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. :- Yes; let it all go over, to page 114, 

The. PRESIDING. OFFICER. ‘The amendments to section 

257 will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Title V—-. 
payment, ‘collection, and refund of tax,and penalties—date on 
which tax shall be paid,“ in section 270 (b) (I], on page 120, 
line 3, before the word “date” to insert latest,“ and in line 
4, after the word “.the” where it occurs the second Hir to. 
insert „by che taxpayer,” so as to read: ; 

(% (1) Tue taxpayer may elect to pay the tad in four REE in- 
stallments, in which case fhe ‘first instaliment shall be paid on or before 
the ‘fatest date preseribed in ‘subdivision (a) for the payment of the 
tax by the taxpayer, the second instalment shall be paid on or before 
the fifteenth ‘day of the third month, the third instalment on or 
before the fifteenth! day ‘of the sixth’ month, und the fourth installment 
on or before ‘the! fifteenth a of the nan ‘month, poe 1 n nats 


The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment. was, In section 400 (e) (2), on page 
120, Une 24, before the words per ann to aka out 
“6 per cent! and insert “6 per cent.“ so us to rend. 

(2) If the time for payment is thus extended there shal, be, col, 
lected, as a part of buch amount, interest thereon at the rate, of 
6 per cent per annum from the date when such payment should, 
have been made if no extension had = granted, yei iten PIMI 
of the period of the extension. i 


Mr. MCKELLAR! Why thut “thereage?’ |) | 

Mr. SMOOT. 4 585 ‘will notice’ that or ‘now ox all 
of the rates of interest which in the ‘past have been 5 per 
cent have been increased to 6 per cent. I will say also to the 
Senator that the rate 1s 6 per cent in the existing Jaw. The 
House reduced the rate to § per oo but the Senate committee 
felt that it ought to be 6 pex cen 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am father E wein to think’ that 5 per 
cent 22 enough. i 

MOOT, This ts only on an extension ‘of time.’ Whe edi 

The amendment was agreed to. AA 8 

The next amendment was, in section 274 (a), on page 122. 
Une 16, after the word registered“ to strike gur mati” 

and insert “ mail, but such deficiency shall be assessed only” 
as hereinafter provided“; and in Tine 19, after the word sec- 
tion” to strike ont 900“ and insert “1000,” 80 as to rend: 

Src. 274. (a) If, m the case of any taxpayer, the commissioner 
determines that there is a deficiency in respect of the tax Imposed 
by this title, the taxpayer, except as provided in subdtyision (d), 
shall be notified of such deficiency by registered mail, but such de- 
ficiency shall be assessed only as hereinafter’ provided. Within 60 
days after. such. notice is mailed. the taxpayer may file an appeal 
with the Board of Tax Appeals established by section 1000. 

The amendment was agreed, to, 

The next amendment Was, in section 274 (b), on page 122, 
line 22, after the word “ collector” to strike out A pro 
in court may be begun, without assessment, for any part of 
the excess of the amount determined as the deficiency by. the 
commissioner over the amount assessed, or for any part of 
the amount determined by the commissioner if the board deter- 
mines that there is no deficiency,” and to insert: No part of 
the amount determined as, a deficiency by the commissioner 
but disallowed as such by the board shall be assessed, but a 
proceeding in court may be begun, withont assessment, for the 
collection of any part of the amount so disallowed.. The court 
shall include in its judgment interest upon the amount thereof 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the date prescribed 
for the Dormont of the tax te the date of the judgment,” so 
as to read: 


later he can have it. | 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, im section 274 (f), on page 124, 
Une 24, after the words rate of,” to strike out “D per cent” 
and insert 8 per cent,” so'as to read: 


42) Interest upon the amount determined as a deficiency, or, if the 
tax is pald in installments, upon the part of the deficlency prorated 
to each installment, shall be assessed at the same time as the deficiency, 
shall be paid upon notice and demand from the collector, and shall be 
collected as a part of the tax, at the rate of d per cent per annum 
trom the date prescribed for the payment of the tax, or the payment 
(of such ingtallment, to the date the deficiency is assessed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, ‘in section 274 (g), om page 125, 
line 19, before the words “per annum,” to strike out “5 per 
W und insert 6 per cent,” 80 as to read: 


| tg) ‘Where it ts shown to the satisfaction of the commissioner that 
the payment of @ deficiency upon the date prescribed for the payment 


with the approval of the Secretary {except where the defleleney is doe 
to negligenvs; to interitional disregard of rules and regulations, or to 
fraud with intent to evade tax), may grant an extension for the pay- 
ment of such deficiency or any part thereof for a period not in excess 
of 18 months. If an extension is granted, the commissioner may re- 
quire the taxpayer to furnish‘ bond in such amount, ‘not exceeding 
double the amount of the ddficiency; and ‘with such sureties as the 


there shall be ‘collected, as a part of the tax; interest on the part of 
‘the deficiency the time for payment of which is éò extended, at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum for the peried of the extension, and n0 
other interest shall be coHécted on bath purt of the ‘defidiency for such 


ig bb extended ds not puid in becordanes with the terms of the ex- 
tension; there shall be collected, as a part of the tat, Interest on euch 
unpaid ‘améunt at the rute of 1 per cent a month for the period from 
thé time fixéd by the terms of the extension for its payment until it 1 
paid, and no other interest shall be collected on such unpaid amount 
tod such period ati 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Additions to 
the tax in case of deficiency,” in section 275 (a), on page 126, 
line 5, before the word “deficiency,” to strike out “the” and 
insert “ any,” so as to read: 


Swe. 278. (a) Ir any part of any deficiency is due to negligence, or 
intentional’ disregard of rules and regulations but without intent to 
defraud, 5 per cent of the total amount of the deficiency (in addition 
to such defcleney) shall be assessed, cohlected, and paid in the same 
manner as if it were a deficiency, except that the provisions of subdi- 
visions (e) and (f) of section 274 shall not be applicable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 275 (b), on page 126, 
line 12, before the word “ deficiency,” to strike out “the” and 
insert any,” so as to read: 


(b) If any part of any deficiency is due to fraud with intent to 
evade tax, then 50 per cent of the total amount of the deficiency (in 


hereof will resort In undue hardship to the taxpayer the commissioner, | 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if the Senator wants a reconsideration ` 


‘commiissléner deems nedessary, conditioned apom the payment of the de- 
‘ficiency in accordance with the terms of the extension: In such case 


pertod. ! If thie part of the! deficiency the time for ‘payment ‘of ‘which |: 
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addition to such deficiency) shall be so assessed, collected, and paid, in 
lieu of the 50 per cent addition to the tax provided in section 3176 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in section 276 (b), on page 127, 
line 20, after the word “ paid,” to insert: “If any part of a 
deficiency prorated to any unpaid installment under subdivision 
(e) of section 274 is not paid in full on the date prescribed for 
the payment of such installment, there shall be collected as part 
of the tax interest upon the unpaid amount at the rate of 1 per 
cent a month from such date until it is paid,” so as to read: 


(b) Where a deficiency, or any interest or additional amounts as- 
sessed in connection therewith under subdivision (f) of section 274, 
or under section 275, or any addition to the tax in case of delinquency 
provided for in section 8176 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is 
not paid in full within 10 days from the date of notice and demand 
from the collector, there shall be collected as part of the tax, interest 
upon the unpaid amount at the rate of 1 per cent a month from the 
date of such notice and demand until it is paid. If any part of a de- 
ficiency prorated to any unpaid installment under subdivision (e) of 
section 274 is not paid in full on the date prescribed for the payment 
of such installment, there shall be collected as part of the tax interest 
upon the unpaid amount at the rate of 1 per cent a month from such 
date until it is paid. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill about this amendment. I imagine that 
is a penalty to force prompt payment? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It is a big penalty, however, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is interest for the use of the money. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. It is 1 per cent per month. It is more 
like a penalty than interest. I suppose the object of putting it 
at 1 per cent per month is to force payment, because no tax- 
payer could afford to pay that rate of interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. It only applies upon notice and demand; and 
after the taxpayer has been given notice and demand for the 
money, of course, if there were no penalty attached to it, it 
would not be paid. 

Mr. McKBELLAR. I am rather inclined to think it would be 
all right. 

Mr. DIAL. It is too large a penalty. What is the penalty 
in the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law is the same, the rate being 1 
per cent, but a 5 per cent penalty in addition. We strike out 
the 5 per cent and leave only the 1 per cent per month, 

Mr. DIAL. When does it acerue? 

Mr. SMOOT. When the taxpayer fails to pay and when 
there is a demand made upon him and notice given. The Sen- 
ator must know that if we struck it out and he had only 5 per 
cent to pay all the taxpayers would pay the 5 per cent and 
the Government would never get the money. 

Mr. DIAL. Of course, I believe in being prompt in payment 
when there is no question about it; but the taxes are very bur- 
densome anyway. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the penalties are very harsh. There 
is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is 5 per cent less than existing law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To that extent it is so much better, in 
my judgment; but I am wondering whether this is not too 
harsh. I understand the position the Senator takes about it. 
It is to secure prompt payment of taxes, and I am in sympathy 
with that. I think that they ought to be paid promptly; but 
I am a little doubtful whether this is not too heavy a penalty 
as it is fixed here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that we have already passed a provision which gives the tax- 
payer a right of extension at 6 per cent. This only applies to 
a taxpayer where notice is given and demand is made and he 
pays no attention to it whatever. If he does not ask for an 
5 and pays no attention to it whatever, then this will 
apply. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If a reassessment is made against a tax- 
payer and notice is given to pay that reassessment, does the 
panel attach at once? 

Mr. SMOOT. There would not be a reassessment unless he 
had 7 1 for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose the Government examines into a 
concern’s taxes and upon such examination makes a reassess- 
ment, would this then apply? 

Mr. SMOOT., Not unless the taxpayer absolutely refused to 
pay it. If he absolutely refused to pay it and asked for no 
extension of time, then it would be imposed upon him, 

Mr. n The extension of time is not provided for 
here. 


Mr. SMOOT. There is a provision for it in the bill. 

Mr. DIAL. The point I am making is that if the amount is 
fixed definitely, and if the man has no further excuse, then he 
ought to be penalized for not paying; but if he is trying to get 
the tax adjusted and the Government is careless and behind in 
its work and has to go back and root up some amount that 
ought to be paid before he has time to establish the correct 
amount, he ought not to be penalized for nonpayment. If he 
5 pays no attention to it, I have no objection to penaliz- 

g him. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not apply until the adjustment is made. 
Other proyisions of the bill take care of the adjustment, but 
this provision only applies after all adjustments are made and 
after demand is made on him. Then if he refuses to pay, the 
imposition of the 1 per cent applies. 

Mr. DIAL. It does not apply until after an appeal? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand the method of reassessing, 
notice is given of a reassessment and so much time is allowed, 
and thereupon the amount is furnished to the taxpayer and 
the tax collector in the district in which the taxpayer resides. 
If it is not paid upon that demand and notice, even though 
he may have equities in the reassessment, the penalty would 
still apply, would it not? 

The matter that is running through my mind, and I will 
ask the Senator if it does not appeal to him also, is that 
while this is properly applicable to taxes duly assessed in 
the first instance, where the taxpayer made a return and is 
assessed, where a reassessment is made and an additional 
assessment fixed, I doubt if the penalty should apply on the 
additional assessment, because the Government is partly at 
fault as well as the taxpayer. In other words, the Govern- 
ment accepts the taxpayer's money in the first instance. I do 
not know whether this provision does apply to a reassessment. 
If it does, it ought not to be put on the same plane. 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision is that he has a perfect right 
to take an appeal. If he does not appeal, of course, and there 
is demand made upon him for the money, and the assessment 
is already completed and he will not pay it, then we say he 
shall pay 1 per cent. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. DIAL. Is there any provision here that he could be 
relieved of the penalty by the ‘Treasury Department? 

Mr. SMOOT. It can be compromised, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But only under certain circumstances pro- 
vided for in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there was any fraud attached to it the Sen- 
ator would not want to have it compromised. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. No; but the present penalty of 5 per cent 
is always discretionary, as I recall. 

Mr. SMOOT, But if the taxpayer has any equity in it 
whatever, then the commissioner is authorized to compromise 
the rate of interest as well as the taxes. We thought we were 
doing very well to cut off the 5 per cent which the existing law 
provides. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is all right so far as primary 
assessments are concerned, but I think the reassessment ought 
to be changed. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have the same right of appeal on the re- 
assessment. ” 

Mr. DIAL. I appreciate the little courtesy that has been 
shown in the bill toward the taxpayers. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I suggest that a 
rather large rate of interest was put in there so that the tax- 
payer would not have any inducement not to pay his taxes. 
That is only imposed after all provisions are followed regard- 
ing adjustment and appeals and everything else. If we were 
to reduce it to 6 per cent, a man would just let it run along 
and be in the position of borrowing from the Treasury money 
at 6 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose the Government lets it run along 
and does not take prompt steps, would the taxpayer still have 
to pay it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This does not apply at all until 
after the adjustment is entirely completed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but it does not apply until the 
demand is made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, That is true. a 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to be necessary, I will not ask 
now that the amendment be passed over, but I shall ask for a 
reconsideration of it later if I shall be so advised. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure that the more the 
Senator thinks of it the less he will care to oppose it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the rate does not begin to run 
until after the amount has been adjusted. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not until after the aceounts 
have been audited and after reinvestigation and after consid- 
eration by the board of appeals provided for in the bill. The 
whole procedure is gone through and the actual amount is fixed 
after full consideration and hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. r 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 128, line 3, to strike out “5 per cent” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘6, per cent,” so as to read: 


(c) In the case of estates of incompetent, deceased, or insolvent per- 
sons, there shall be collected interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum in lieu of the imterest provided in subdivisions (a) and (b) of 
this section, ! 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Period of timi- 
tation upon assessment and collection of tax,” in section 277 (a) 
(3), on page 129, line 10, after the words “shall be,” to strike 
out “assessed within“ and to insert “assessed, and any pro- 
ceeding in court for the collection of such tax shail be begun, 
within,” and in line 12, after the word “therefor,” to insert 
“(filed after the return is made),“ so as to read: 


. (3) In the case of income received during the lifetime of a decedent, 
the tax shall be assessed, and any proceeding in court for the collection 
of such tax shall be begun, within one year after written request there- 
for (filed after the return ig made) by the exeeutor, administrator, or 
other fiduciary representing the estate of such decedent, but not after 
the expiration of the period prestribed for the assessment of the tax in 
paragraph (1) or (2) of this subdivision. 


Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator to explain this 
amendment? I would Hke to have a little explanation of it. 

Mr, SMOOT. The provision places a limitation of one year, 
after request by the representative of an estate, filed after the 
return is made, upon court proceedings to collect a tax upon 
income received during the lifetime of the decedent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the present law about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the present law the limitation is placed upon 
the assessment and not upon the suit. We have ehanged that 
and placed a limitation of one year after request by the repre- 
sentative of the estate. It is a broadening of the existing law, 
I will say to the Senator. The effect of it is to allow the wind- 
ing. up of an estate if they want to do so within the time fixed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the executor would have 
to bring suit within one year. Ordinarily executors are allowed 
two years and six months in which to bring suit on anything 
to wind up the estate. I am wondering: whether this is time 
enough. f : j 

Mr. SMOOT., It is only on request, but if the commissioner 
requests it, then it ean be dene within the one year, It is a 
limitation on the eommissioner, not upon the representative of 
the estate, ‘ . EA 

The PRESIDING, OFFICER... The question is om agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. i 

The amendment was agreed to. i l 

The next amendment was, in section 278 (a), on page 130, 
line 3, after the words “may. be,“ to strike out assessed 
at.“ and to insert assessed, and a proceeding in court for 
the collection of such tex may be begun without assessment, 
at,” so as to read: . 


BEC. 278. (a), in the case ofn false or fraudment return with 
intent to evade tax orofa failure to filea return the tax may be assessed, 
and a proceeding in court for the colfection of such tax may be begun 
without assessment, at any time. 


Mr. McKELLAR, Will the Senator explain that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. This section is to allow suit for fraud to be- 
Ein at any time. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Can they not do it under the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. They can assess, but not sue, under existing 
law. This gives them the right to assess and sue in the case 
of a party desiring to leave the country, for instance. 


Mr. McKELLAR, What reason actuated the committee in | 


providing both at the same time? I want to say, of course, 
that where a taxpayer evades, and especially frauduleatly 
evades, the payment of his tax, I think the Government ought 
to take immediate steps. I can understand that, but I am 
wondering what is the reason for the amendment, and what 
is its meaning. tji HIAS: 
Mr. FLETCHAR.. May L suggest to the Senator that it 
provides D eee ee eee enen ie 
o O 


Mr. SMOOT. Let me answer the question of the Senator 
from Tennessee first. In many cases the Government can 
not assess, because they do not know what to assess, but they 
cam sue, and they can start the matter by suit. This is authoriz- 
ing Ene errr and the suit. 

x KELLAR. The idea being that the taxpayer might 
ue pttenptiag aan yes his property? Wan 

* OOT. Yes. Perhaps they could do it in the mean- 
time unless the assessment was made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see no objection to the paragraph at 
all in case of a false or fraudulent return with intent to 
evade the tax. I think the. provision is very wise as to that, 
but there is a further clause, which provides “ or of a failure 
to file a return.“ In, the case of a fraud, or any effort to 
evade the tax, or any intention ta evade the tax, I think ithe 
Government ought to have the right to proceed at enee with- 
out any assessment, but in the ease of failure to file a return, 
it might be simply an oversight or mistake. i 

Mr. SMOOT, Anyone who wants to attempt any fraud with 
the Government ought to be put on notice. We are claiming 
here that the Government must be put on notice 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think yeu ought to insert the words 
“with such intent“ after the word. “failure,” so as to reud. 
“or of a failure. with such intent to file a return.“ thos} 

Mr. SMOOT: The Government of the United States m 
not have notice at all. It may have no chanee whatever to 
protect itself, 

Mr. FLETCHER. But here you are providing that in case 
of failure to file a return the Government is authorized to pro- 
ceed in court at once for collection of such taxes without any 
assessment at any time. - 

Mr. GEORGE. The real effect of the amendment ts simply 
to relleve from any statute of limitations a mere failure to 
make a return. That is all it is. That is what it does clearly, 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I think it showd provide clearly for 
“a failnre with such intent.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I doubt if a mere failure to make a return 
ought, to be penalized in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under existing law there is no limitation on 
assessments. 7 

Mr. GEORGE. But there is a limitation as to suits. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a limitation as to suits, and that ig 
exactly why we propose a limitation on assessments, It 
seems to me, Mr. President, that there ought to be a limitation 
as to suits. x i 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to say to the Senator that if 
assurance is given that we may reconsider this amendment, L 
shall have no objection. N 
4 Mr. SMOOT. Certainly there will be an opportunity to 

0 SO. ; 8 

Mr. GEORGE. But I have very decided objection to per- 
mitting the Government at any time, without any statutery 
3 Whatever, to bring suit for mere failure to make 
a re i 

Mr: FLETCHER. And without any notice of assessment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I understand that. Not onty that, Mr. 
President, but the Government may proceed in almost uny 
case where a return is not found to be correct upon the theory 
of fraud, which gives the Government a very great and some- 
times harsh advantage over the citizen who is trying to make 
an honest return, Of corse, In a genuine case of frand or 
fraudulent return there ought not to be a period of limitation. 
However, with the assurance of the Senator from Utah that 
consideration will be given to the matter, I withdraw my ob- 
jection for the present. 5 . 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the amendment go oper. er 

Mr. SMOOT. We can let it go over if the Senator so de- 
sires, but I will say to the Senator that the only object of the 
amendment is to protect the Government of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that, but thousands of tax- 
payers were very close to the line as te whether or not they 
should make returns, nud this provision if enacted could be 


used to their disadvantage: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The. amendment will go over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Finance was, in section 278 (b), on page 
130, line 10, after the words “may be,” to strike out assessed 
at.“ and to insert “assessed, and a proceeding in court for the 
collection of such tax may be begun withaut assessment, at,” 
so as to read: i 


4h) Any deficiency attributable ta a, change in a deduetion tentas 
tively allowed under paragraph (9) of subdivision, (a) of sectiom 214, 
OF paragraph (8) ef subdivision (a) of section 234, ef the revenue 
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act of 1918 or the revenue act of 1921, may be assessed, and a pro- 
ceeding in court for the collection of such tax may be begun without 
assessment, at any time. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That amendment would operate in the 
same way. Let that amendment and the amendments on page 
181 go over with the amendment which has already gone over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment at the bottom of page 130 and 
at the top of page 131 merely provides a limitation of six years 
after the assessment of the tax for its collection by court pro- 
ceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee desire that the amendment shall go over? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does that propose to change the present 
limitation, which is now five years, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is now no limitation at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; then, I have no objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 278, on page 130, after line 17, to strike out (d) Where 
the assessment of the tax is made within the period prescribed 
in section 277 or in this section, such tax may be collected at 
any time by distraint or by a proceeding in court, but nothing 
in this section shall be construed as preventing the beginning, 
without assessment, of a proceeding in court for the collection 
of the tax before the expiration of such period” and in lieu 
thereof to insert: 


(d) Where the assessment of the tax is made within the period pre- 
scribed in section 277 or in this section, such tax may be collected by 
distraint or by a proceeding in court, begun within six years after the 
assessment of the tax. Nothing in this act shall be construed as pre- 
yenting the beginning, without assessment, of a proceeding in court for 
the collection of the tax at any time before the expiration of the 
period within which an assessment may be made. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 278, on page 131, after 
line 8, to strike out “(e) This section shall not (1) authorize 
the assessment of a tax or the beginning of a proceeding in 
court for the collection of a tax if at the time of the enactment 
of this act such assessment or proceeding was barred by the 
period of limitation then in existence, or (2) affect any assess- 
ment made, or proceeding in court begun, before the enactment 
of this act” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


(e) This section shall not (1) authorize the assessment of a tax or 
the collection thereof by distraint or by a proceeding in court if at 
the time of the enactment of this act such assessment, distraint, or 
proceeding was barred by the period of limitation then in existence, or 
(2) affect any assessment made, or distraint or proceeding in court 
begun, before the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Claims in 
abatement,” in section 279 (c), on page 183, line 9, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “5 per cent” and to insert “6 
per cent,” and in line 19, after the words “rate of,” to strike 
out “5 per cent” and to insert “6 per cent,” so as to read: 


(c) If the claim in abatement is denied in whole or in part, there 
shall be collected, at the same time as the part of the claim denied, 
and as a part of the tax, interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
upon the amount of the claim denied, front the date of notice and 
demand from the collector under subdivision (d) of section 274 to the 
date of the notice and demand under subdivision (b) of this section. 
If the amount included in the notice and demand from the collector 
under subdivision (b) of this section is not paid in full within 10 days 
after such notice and demand, then there shall be collected, as part of 
the tax, interest upon the unpaid amount at the rate of 1 per cent a 
month (or, in case of estates of incompetent, deceased, or insolvent 
persons, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum) from the date of such 
notice and demand until it is paid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Taxes under 
prior acts,” in section 280, on page 134, line 15, after the word 
title,“ to insert except as otherwise provided in section 277,” 
so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 280. If after the enactment of this act the commissioner deter- 
mines that any assessment should be made in respect of any income, 
war-profits, or excess-profits tax imposed by the revenue act of 1916, 
the revenue act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, or the revenue act of 
1921, or by any such act as amended, the amount which should be 
assessed (whether as deficiency or as interest, penalty, or other addi- 
tion to the tax) shall be computed as if this act had not been enacted, 
but the amount so computed shall be assessed, collected, and paid in 
the same manner and subject to the same provisions and limitations 


(including the provisions in case of delinquency in payment after 
notice and denrand) as in the case of the taxes imposed by this title, 
except as otherwise provided in section 277. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On pages 184, 135, 136, and 137, so far as 
the amendments concern credits and refunds, I ask that they 
go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no objection to that, Mr. President. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I merely ask that the amendments con- 
tained in the section relative to refunds go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments referred to 
by the Senator from Tennessee will go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those amendments go down to page 137. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Down to line 9, on page 187.. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, I am satisfied that the Senate 
will not agree to the proposition, but there ought to be a 
shorter limitation to all these proceedings. The department 
should hurry up and collect what taxes are due, and people 
ought not to be harassed by having the department come back 
after $0 many years to collect taxes. I do not imagine that it 
is proposed to change it now, but I think there ought to be a 
shorter time within which back taxes may be collected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from South Carolina 
that if we undertook to make the time for collecting shorter, 
under conditions as they exist to-day we should lose hundreds 
of millions of dollars. The Senator from South Carolina knows 
that after the high rate of taxes was imposed in 1917, that 
being the first year when the taxpayers of the country were 
called upon to make complicated returns, many of them made 
such returns, thinking they knew how to make them; but there 
has been more work attached to the verification of the returns 
of 1917 than to all the returns for subsequent years; and, at 
least under the present conditions, we could not afford to 
shorten the time for the collection of back taxes. 

Mr. DIAL. But we ought, if possible, to simplify the forms. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah a 
question. Can he tell us about how much money has been col- 
lected on reassessments for the year of 1917? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the figures here for the year 1917, 
but there was a reassessment of over $600,000,000, made during 
Le 1922, to cover the years 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 


Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator from Utah does not know 
how much money was actually collected? I should like to have 
the Senator, if he can do so, give us the information as to the 
total amount which was collected on reassessments for the 
years 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I do not think 
the amount collected was apportioned to the different years, 
but I can obtain information as to the total amount. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We certainly can ascertain the amount 
which was actually collected and the dates of all collections. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I mean to say is that we can not say 
for what year the money was collected. For instance, I do not 
know whether the Senator from Tennessee has had such cases 
called to his attention, but, for instance, where there were 
assessments made for the years 1917, 1918, and 1919 payment 
has been made in one check and one credit has been given, 
and settlement made at one time. The department does not 
keep track of the amount of those payments for each year but 
it credits the amount for the year in which it was collected. 
That information, I think, we can furnish to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If the facts can be gotten in both ways 
that is, for the years for which the taxpayers were assessed 
and the years in which the collections were made—I had rather 
have the information in that shape. 

I will say to the Senator, frankly, that by reason of the 
tremendous refunds in the last few years I am wondering just 
what relation the collections under reassessments bear to the 
refunds, I should like to have the figures, both as to collections 
on reassessments since the year 1917 and as to refunds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not recall, Mr. President, the total amount 
of the refunds or the total amount of the collections, but, I 
think, perhaps, I have the figures right here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that we know 
what the figures are as to the total amount of refunds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the total amount of refunds is 
only about 12 per cent of the total amount of the assessments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not so much concerned about the 
assessments as I am about the collections. There is a great 
difference sometimes between assessments and collections. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire me to put the figures 
in the Recorp now? 
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Mr. McKELLAR, I should be very glad if the Senator would 
do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount of additional assessments and col- 
lections resulting from office audits and field investigations for 
the year 1917 was $16,597,255; the amount of refunds of taxes 
illegally collected for that same year was $887,127.94. In 1918 
the amount of additional assessments and collections resulting 
from office audits and field investigations was $29,984,655, and 
the amount of refunds of taxes illegally collected was $2,088,- 
65.46. In 1919 the amount of additional assessments and col- 
` Jections was $128,275,768, and the amount of refunds was 
$8,654,171.21. In 1920 the additional assessments and collec- 
tions amounted to $466,889,359, and the refunds amounted to 
$14,127,098. . In 1921 the assessments and collections amounted 
to $416,483,708 and the refunds to $28,656,857.95. In 1922 the 
additional assessments and collections amounted to $266,978,873, 
and the refunds amounted to $48,133,127.88. In 1923 the addi- 
tional assessments and collections amounted to $600,670,632 and 
the amount of refunds to $123,992,820.94. The total for the 
seven years of the additional assessments and collections result- 
ing from office audits and field investigations was $1,920,880,250, 
and the amount of refunds was $226,540,269.33. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will put those figures 
in the Recorp at this point if he has them in convenient form. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to put in the Record the figures 
contained in the letter from Mr. C. D. Nash, assistant to the 
commissioner, giving not only the total internal-revenue receipts 
during each one of the years named but the amount of addi- 
tienal collections and assessments resulting from audits and 
field investigation and the amount of refunds of taxes illegally 
collected.’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Total internal rev- 


Year enue receipts 


— 2ꝙ2—ů— 


Total (7 years) 
1924 (first 3 months) 


Mr. MoKELLAR. Now, will the Senator look at those figures 
for a moment and state what the reassessments for 1923 were. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were $600,670,632. F 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the refunds as shown by the figures 
were $129,000,000, were they not? t 

Mr. SMOOT. They were $123,992,820.94. 

Mr. McKELLAR. -The Senator recalls that a few days ago 
there was appropriated $103,000,000 additional for the purpose 
of paying refunds for the year 1923, so that the reassessments 
would amount to about $600,000,000 and the refunds to about 
$200,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that was not an additional amount, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes; that appropriation was in addition to 
tlie refunds heretofore paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that was not for the past year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I happened to look the mutter up, I will 
say to the Senator, and I found that $123,000,000 had been ap- 
propriated last year. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that was not for the year 1923, I will say 
to the Senator; that was for a preceding year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There was a deficiency appropriation of 
$103,000,000 which should be added to those figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but that is not for this year. The total 
for 1923 is $123,000,000, and this amount will be asked for in 
appropriations to meet it, because all that is collected goes into 
ee 2 and appropriations have to be made for the re- 

unds. > 

Mr. MCKELLAR. What was the original appropriation for 
refunds this year? My recollection is that it was about $128,- 
000,000, but I do not know. ; 
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Mr. SMOOT. We shall have to have $123,000,000 for 1923. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. My recollection’ is that the appropriation 
made in the bill to pay refunds for this year was $123,000,000, 
and then there was a deficiency of $103,000,000 more. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not for this year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator look into it and give us 
the exact facts about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will try to look it up and see. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ‘Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the heading Title III.— Estate tax,” in section 800, on page 139, 
line 24, after the words “ executor or,” to strike out “ adminis- 
trator” and to insert “administrator appointed, qualified, and 
acting within the United States, then,” so as to read: 


xc. 300. When used in this title 

The term “executor” means the executor or administrator of the 
decedent, or, if there is no executor or administrator appointed, quali- 
fied, and acting within the United States, then any person in actual or 
constructive possession of any property of the decedent. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, is the Senator going to let 
section 801 go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the estate-tax section ought to go 
over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so, too, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless the Senator from New Mexico desires 
some part of it acted on now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think that subject should go 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; 1 think the whole thing ought to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. The Chair will inquire how far it reaches. 

Mr. FLETCHER. To section 302 on page 143, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it goes further than that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, That oniy covers the rates. I will ask the Senator from 
New Mexico if he wants the gift tax to go over, too? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; I think that had better 
go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, that takes us down to page 174, Tax on 
telegraph and telephone messages.” A 

Mr. OVERMAN. That ought to go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Unless the Senator is willing to strike out 
the tax on telegraph and telephone messages, I hope he will 
let that go over, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will let it go over, but I certainly am not 
willing to strike it out. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I am very much opposed to that tax. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That will go over, of course, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that it go over. 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER, From page 139 to page 174 
will be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; page 177. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Page 177. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next is “ Title V.—Tax on cigars, tobacco, 
and manufactures thereof.” I think there is hardly a change 
in this whole title. It is satisfactory to every member of the 
committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are some technical amendments 
here, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
the heading on page 177, line 5, after “ Title,” to strike out 
“IV” and to insert“ V,” so as to read: 


Title V.—Tax on cigars, tobacco, and manufactures thereöf. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 179, after line 16, to insert: 


(e) Section 3392 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 3392, All cigars weighing more than 8 pounds per thousand 
shall be packed in boxes not before used for that purpose contain- 
ing, respectively, 3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 13, 28, 50, 100, 200, 250, or 500 cigars 
each; and every person who sells, or offers for sale, or delivers or 
offers to deliver any cigars in any other form than in new boxes as 
above described or who packs in any box any cigars in excess of or 
less than the number provided by law to be put in each box, respec- 
tively, or who falsely brands any box, or affixes a stamp on any box 
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denoting a less amount of tax than. that required by; law; su he fined L (2)v, Upon tickets; on cards-of admission to thea ters, operas) and other 
for each offense not more than $4,000 and be, imprisoned mot more than places of amusement, sold at news stands, hotels, and places other 
two, pearsa. Provided, That nothing in this section shall he construed aq; || than the-ticket oflices,of such theaters, operas, or otier pluoes of amnse- 
preventing the sale of cigars at, retail. by ratail, dealars, fram, boxes: || ment. at mot to exceed 50 cents im excess of, the sum of the established! 
packed, stamped, and branded in, the, manner, prescribed by) la: Fro- | price; thexefor, at such ticket, offices; plus the amount of any tax: imposed) 
vided further, That each employee af; a manufacturer of cigars:abajlvbe || under paragraph (1), a tax equivalent to ö per cent of the amqunt oft 
permitted to use, for personal consumption and fox experimental pur; auch excees.s, and H sold for more, than 50 cents in excess: ofi the sum 
poses, not to exceed. 21 cigars per week without the manufacturer of [af such established, price, plus the amount of any tax impesed: under: 
cigars being required to pack the same in. bones or to/stamp or pay. any || paragraph. (1), a, tax equivalent to 5Q-per eant ot the whole amount: of 
internal-revenue tax thereen, such exemption te be allowed under suth | such excess, such taxes to be returned and paid, in the manner and 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may preseribs.“ || subject. to, the, interest provided in section, 708; by the person. selling: 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have’ not before me sec. |) ch tickets, 
tion 3392 of the Revised Statutes: as it mow reads. Will the The amendment was agreed! to; 
Senator please state what the change is? The next amendment was; in section 600 (a) (3), on page 189; 
er SMOOT. - The: —— — is that cigars may oi 2 line — — 3 **seetion,’” to strike: out 603“ and to in- 
omes! containing ee seven eigars, respectively. so as to read: 
have added the:package contafning three and the package eon. (3) A tax equivalent to 50 per cent of the amount for which the Pro- 
5 Raith) e ONGA 2 a MRN aa prietors, managers, ar employers’ of any opera house, theater, or other 
8 : 4 they, N 8 ry place of amusement sell or dispose of tickets or cards of admission in 
or a 9 7 ee ea 3 0 wae excess of the regular or established’ price. or charge therefor, such tax 
1 1 8 ra 3 e Ne aye: merely to be returned and paid, in the manner and subject to the Interest 
Mr. FLETCHER. 1 see no objection to that. weir fry My Dl CO e TEI Bc e e 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, may I ask tlie Senator 
from Utah whether this section makes any chlange in the exist- The next amendment was, on, page 102, line 3, to change the 
number ef the section from“ 501)” ta 601.“ 


ing law relative to the number of cigars that may bé. used for 
experimental’ purposes by each cigar manufacturer during the The PRESIDING: OFFICER. The Chair understands: that 
the Clerk is authorized. to change the numbers of sections; 


week? 
Mr. SMOOT., Not a word is changed from existing law with Mr. MOOT... Les; I asked unanimous consent that that be 
the exception of inserting three and “seven.” done, and it, was.granted,, 
Mr. TRAMMELL, I thank the Senator: The amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDENG' OFFICER. The Secretary will continue The next amendment Was, in seetion, 602 (a); on: page 193, 
the reading of the bill. line 3, after the word “ seetion,” to strikeout “500 or 501” and: 
The reading of the bill was resumed. to insert “600 or 601”; and in line 6, after the word “ section,” 
he next Sanma 01 Ao Theanine 95 2 DAA 7 to strike out 501“ and to insert 601,“ so as to read: 
section 503, on page at the nning, of line to strike Suc, 602. (a) Every person receiving any payments for such admis- 
out amended’ to read as” and to insert “reenacted: without | sion, dues, on fees shall collect the amount of the tax Imposed by sec- 
tion 600 or 601 from the person making such payments. Every club 


change, as,“ so as to rend: 
Bec. 503. Section. 3300 of the Revised Statutes, an amended. by sec or organization having Hfe members shall collect from such members 
the amount of the tax imposed by section 601. Such persons shall 


tion 704 of. the. revenne act of 1918, is reenacted without change, as 
follows : make monthly returns under oath, in duplicate, and pay the taxes so 
“ SRO.. 3300. (2). Every dealer in, leaf tobacco, shall) file, with. the | collected to the collector of the district in which the principal office or 
collector of the district in which his business is carnied, on a state- Place: of business 18 located 
The amendment was: agreed to. 


ment in duplicate, subscribed, under oath,” etc. 
The next amendment was, on page 194, line 3, after the word 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The nent amendment: was, in section 503; on page 187; after „Title,“ to. strike ut VI“ andito. insert“ VIL” so as to read: 
Title VIT Excise taxes, 


line 11, to strike out: “(f) For the purpose of this section a 

fármer or grower of tobacco or a tobacco growers” cooperative 

association shall not be regarded as a dealer in leaf tobacco in The amendment was agreed to. 

respect: to the leaf tobacco produced by him on handled by such The. next amendment was, on page 194, line 4, after “ Sxc.,” 

association. As used: in this section the term tobacco grow- | to strike out 600. There,“ and to insert 700. On and after 

ers’ cooperative association’ means an association: of farmers | the expiration of 30 days after the enactment of this act there,” 

or growers ofi tobacco organized and operated as sales agent | so as to read: 

for the purpose of marketing the tobacco produced by its mem- i j 

bers and turning back to them the: proceeds. of sales, less the | SEC- 70% On and, atter: the expiration, of 30 days) agtar the enact 

necessary selling expenses, on the basis of the: quantity and ment of this act there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid upén 
quality: ef tobacco: furnished by them,” and in lien thereof! to | the, following articles sold ar lensed: by the manufacturer) producer; or 

3 è : è importer a tax equivalent to the tenorin percentage ene neee tor 
insert which so sold or leased. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


Mr: McKELGAR! Mr. President, will the e explain 
just whet oct ia irig erar aie automobile truck chassis and auto- 
Mr. SMOOT. The bodies were put, in the bill, as requested, 
where they are made by the manufacturer, The tax on acces- 
sories was reduced from n 2% per cent. The. auto- 
mobile tax is the same as in existing faw. As to. baa aute- 

mobile wagon’ chassis, there’ is, this provision. 


Antomohile truck) chassis and automobile wagon: chassis: sold or 
leased for an amount in excess of $1,000— 


That is ‘new, I will say to the Senatin." In other words, 
that is to take care of the chassis of the cheap trucks nsed by 
the farmers. 

Mr. OVERMAN: Let that go over. I have an amendment to 
offer to ft: 

Mr. SMOOT. That may go over, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How much of it? 

Mr: SMOOT! Does the Senator want the whole automobile, 
section to go over? 

Mr. OVERMAN: Yes. 

Mr: BHOOT: All’ that refers to automobiles and. accessories, 
and chassis. That will be paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) on 
page 198. 


if) Por the purposes of this section a farmer or grower of tobacco 
shall not be regarded as a dealer in leaf tobacco in respect | to the leaf 
tobacco produced by him. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentueky [Mr. 
Stanxey] is not present, but he speke to me about this; provision 
some few days ago. He did not say to me: that, he wanted to, 
make any change at all ia it, but as he is not in the Senate 
Chamber at the moment I really think I ought to ask that the 

amendment go over until be is. present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so, too, and T hope the Senator will 
make that request. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexteo. I quite agree with the chairman 
of the committee. I am sure the: Senater from Kentucky would 
desire to, have that done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, at 
the top of page 188, after “Title,” to strike out V“ and to in- 
sert VI.“ so as to make the heading read: 

Title Vi-—Tax on admissions and. dues, 


The amendment was agreed toi 

The next amendment was, in sectoin 600 (a) (2), on page 
188, ine 24, after the werd “ seetien,” to strike out ‘603: amdi 
to insert “ 703,” so as to read: 
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Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator a 
question. I have not had time to read this section. I sug- 
gested an amendment exempting all school busses and their 
chassis used solely for school purposes, for carrying children 
to centralized schools, which we have in all the States. Is 
that in here? 

Mr. SMOOT. When the Senator spoke to me about it I 
gave a little thought to it. This is a manufacturers’ tax, so 
it does not apply here at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the schools have to pay it, I know. 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturer has to pay it. This is a 
manufacturers’ tax. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Where would that amendment come in, 
then? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is taken care of somewhere, but I 
am not sure. I will look it up and let the Senator know. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think it was taken care of. I remember 
looking at it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; on page 207 of the bill there is this 
provision: 

Persons carrying on the business of operating or renting passenger 
automobiles for hire shall pay $10 for each such automobile having a 
seating capacity of more than two and not more than seven, and 
$20 for each such automobile having a seating capacity of more 
than seyen. The tax imposed by this subdivision shall not be col- 
lected in respect of automobiles used exclusively for conveying school 
children to and from school. 


Mr. OVERMAN, That is all right. I have no objection to 
the amendment, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a manufacturers’ tax, and the other 
matter was taken care of under the section beginning on page 
204. 


Mr, OVERMAN. I withdraw my objection, 
Mr. SMOOT, I really think, Mr. President, that the auto- 
mobile section ought to go over, because I know there are some 


Senators here who are interested in it and who will want to 


have something to say in regard to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. . I hope the Senator will let it go over. 

: Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the automobile section go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That extends to what page? 
Mr. SMOOT. That extends to the bottom of page 195. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill, beginning on page 196. 

The next amendment was, in section 700, on page 196, after 
line 12, to strike out “(8) Automatic slot-device vending ma- 
chines, 5 per cent, and automatic slot-device weighing machines, 
10 per cent; if the manufacturer, producer, or importer of any 
such machine rates it for profit, he shall pay a tax in re- 
spect to each machine put into operation equivalent to 5 per 
cent of its fair market value in the case of a vending machine, 
and 10 per cent of its fair market value in the case of a weigh- 
ing machine” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


(8) Coin-operated devices, coin-operated machines, and devices and 
machines. operated by any substitute for a coin, 10 per cent; if the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer of any such device or machine 
operates it for profit, he shall pay a tax in respect of each such device 
or machine put into operation equivalent to 10 per cent of its fair 
market value. 

(9) Mab jong, pung chow, and similar tile sets, and the component 
parts thereof, 10 per cent. 

(10) Radio receiving sets, 10 per cent. 

(11) Parts and accessories for radio receiving sets, sold or leased 
to any person other than a manufacturer or producer of such sets, 
10 per cent. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask that the sections re- 
lating to radio receiving sets, and parts and accessories for 
radio receiving sets, go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, subdivisions (10) and (11)? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Subdivisions (10) and (11). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the striking out of subdivision (8) as it appears in the 
House text, and the insertion in lieu thereof of two new sub- 
divisions (8) and (9). 

The amendment was a to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Subdivisions (10) and (11) 
will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, in section 703, on page 198, line 
22, after the word “ section,” to strike out 600 or 602,” and to 
insert “ 700 or 702,” so as to read: 


Sec, 703. Every person Mable for any tax imposed by section 700 
or 702 shall make monthly returns under oath in duplicate and pay 
the taxes imposed by such sections to the collector for the district in 
which is located the principal place of business, Such returns shall 


contain such information and be made at such times and in such 
manner as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may 
by regulations prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 704 (b), on page 199, 
at the beginning of line 25, to strike out “ eyeglasses, spectacles, 
or,” and in the same line, after the word “ flat,” to strike out 
“tableware,” and to insert “tableware, or articles used for 
religious purposes,” and on page 200, line 2, after the words 
“in erens of,” to strike out “$40,” and insert “$25,” so as 
to read: 


(b) The tax imposed by subdivision (a) shall not apply to (1) 
surgical instruments, musical instruments, silver-plated flat tableware, 
or articles used for religious purposes; (2) articles sold or leased for 
an amount not in excess of $25; or (3) watches sold or leased for an 
amount not in excess of $60. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 705 (a), on page 200, 
line 24, after the word “section.” to strike out “600,” and to 
insert “700”; on page 201, line 4, after the word.“ section,” 
to strike out “600,” and to insert “ 700,” and in line 6, after 
the word “section,” to strike out “600,” and to insert 700,“ 
so as to read: 


Sec. 705. (a) If (1) any person has, prior to January 1, 1924, made 
a bona fide contract with a dealer for the sale or lease, after the tax 
takes effect, of any article In respect of which a tax is imposed by sec- 
tion 700, or by this subdivision, and in respect of which no corre- 
sponding tax was imposed by section 900 of the revenue act of 1921, 
and (2) such contract does not permit the adding, to the amount te 
be paid thereunder, of the whole of the tax imposed by section 700 
of this fact or by this subdivision; then the vendee or lessee shall, in 
lieu of the vendor or lessor, pay so much of the tax imposed by section 
700 of this act or by this subdivision as is not so permitted to be 
added to the contract price. If a contract of the character above de- 
scribed was made with any person other than a dealer, no tax shall 
be collected under thfs act, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, at the proper time I want to 
move to amend on page 200, line 7, to strike out the period 
and to insert a semicolon and the following: 


or bonds issued to such building and loan associations by members 
thereof in connection with loans obtained from the associations. 


Mr. SMOOT, I think this is the wrong place for the in- 
sertion of that amendment, and it should be offered to another 
part of the bill. The Senator can offer it after we get through 
with the committee amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 200, line 24. 

The amendment was agreed to, A 

The next amendment was, in section 705 (b), on page 201, 
line 14, after the word “section,” to strike out 600 and to 
insert 700,“ and in line 28, after the word “ section,” to strike 
out “600” and to insert 700,“ so as to read: 


(b) If (1) any person has, prior to January 1, 1924, made a bona 
fide contract with any other person for the sale or lease, after the tax 
takes effect, of any article in respect of which a tax is imposed by 
section 700 of this act, and in respect of which a corresponding but 
greater tax was imposed by section 900 of the revenue act of 1921, 
(2) the contract price includes the amount of the tax imposed by 
section 900 of the revenue act of 1921, and (3) such contract does not 
permit the deduction, from the amount to be paid théreunder, of the 
whole of the difference between the corresponding tax imposed by sec- 
tion 900 of the revenue act of 1921 and the tax imposed by section 
700 of this act, then the vendor or lessor shall refund to the vendee 
or lessee so much of the amount of such difference as is not so per- 
mitted to be deducted from the contract price. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 705 (c), on page 202, 
line 8, after the word “section,” to strike out 600 and to 
insert “700,” so as to read: 


(c) If (1) any person has, prior to January 1, 1924, made a bona 
fide contract with any other person for the salé or lease, after the date 
of the enactment of this act, of any article in respect of which a tax 
was imposed by section 900 or 904 of the revenue act of 1921, 
and in respect of which no corresponding tax is imposed by sec- 
tion 700 of this act, (2) the contract price includes the amount of the 
tax imposed by section 900 or 904 of the revenue act of 1921, and (3) 
such contract does not permit deduction, from the amount to be paid 
thereunder, of the tax imposed by section 900 or 904 of the revenue 
act of 1921, then the vendor or lessor shall refund to the vendee or 
lessee so much of the amount of such tax as is not so permitted to be 
deducted from the contract price. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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~ The next amendment was, in section 705 (d), on page 202, 


line 22, after the word “section,” to sttike ont * 603” and to 


insert “703,” so as to read: 


(d) The taxes payable by the vendee or lessee under subdivision (a) 
shall be paid to the vendor or lessor at the time the sale or lease is 
consummated and colfected, returned and paid to the United States by 
such vendor or lessor in the same manner and subject to the same 
interest as provided by section 703. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 203, line 11, after the word, 
“Title,” to strike out “VII” and to insert“ VIII. ” so as to 
make the heading read: 


Title Vill—Special taxes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading Title VFI 
Special taxes,” on page 203, after line 11, to strike out; 


CAPYDAL STOCK TAX 


Sec. 700. (a) On and after July t, 1924, in Tien of the tax imposed 
by section 1000 of the revenue act of 1921— 

(1 Every domestic corporation shall pay annually a special exclse 
tax with respect to cartying on or doing business, equivalent to 81 for 
each $1,000 of so much of the fair average value of its capital stock 
for the preceding year ending June 30 as is in excess of $5,000. In 
estimating the value of eat re stock the een and undivided profits 
shail be included. 

(2) Every foreign 3 shall pay Wwe a special excise 
tax with respect to carrying on or doing. business in the United: States, 
equivalent to $1 for exch 81,000 of the average amount of capitat em- 
Ployed in the transaction of its business in tlie Unies States during 
the preceding year ending June 30. 

(b) The taxes imposed by this section shall not apply in any year! 


to any corporation which was not engaged in business (or in the case 


ot a foreign corporation not engaged in business in the Unitet States) 
during the preceding ‘year ending June 30, nor to any corporation 
enumerated in section 231, nor to any insurmwce nae! et ty 
the tax imposed by section, 243 er 246. ; 


(e) Section 257 shall apply to all 1 — 5 Bled ich the eee f 


for purposes of the tax imposed by this section. P Un 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Utah KAIRIE ms 
the capital-stock tax was. stricken out? I suppose it was 
because the tax on corporations was raised. 5 

Mr. SMOOT Tue Amendment Will go over, anyhow. 

Mr. MK BELAR." T'would be very glad’ ta, haye the ‘Senator 
give us his ‘views at this time! 

Mr. SMOOT. The views of 1 committee in Felt n to the’ 
capitalstock fax may he summed’ up as follows; Un er exist-, 
ing law there is a net tax of 123, per cen i, ite 4 2 ot a 


corporation. Under existing law there a tax of 51 
npon every, $1,000 of the capital, stock, of | pail corporation, ||1 
Under the existing law there have to be two 145 ota in Bille 


every organization makes a return not only upon the Plock 

gain but it has also to make á return upon the capital stock 
under the $1-a-thousand’ tax. g 
There have beer complaints made by many of the corpora- 


tions of the country that that imposes an mmnetessary burden, 


not only in keeping the tax account itself but m making the 
returns as well, and the committee decided that they Would 
rise the 124 per cent flat upon the incomes of corporations to 
14 per cent and then relieve the corporations of the tax of 
a dolar on every thousand dollars of their capital stock. 

Mr. DIAE. I ask that the amendment may go over. 

Mr. McKEELAR, It is going over, but the Senator from 
Utaly is making a statement about it: i 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Tennessee asked me to make 
a brief statement as to What the amendment meant. I did 80 
yesterday in my speech, perhaps more elaborately than I will 
at this time. 

The Senator asks whether there would be a gaim or à loss 
in revenue from these changes. There will be a gain to the 
Government of about $19,000,000, and I say to the Senator 
that the gain will all come from corporations whose net income 
is more than 6% per cent. There will be an additional tax 
imposed on those corporations, If a corporation's, income is 
Tess than 6% per cent, there will be a gain to that class of 
Corpora HD, That, in substance, is what the amendment pro- 
vi 

Mr. McKELLAR. There will be a net gain to the . Govern- 
at of about $19,000,000 as between the two taxes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but it relieves the taxpayers ef the 
burden of making returns. They will have to make only one 
return. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Is not that a pretty costly relief? The 
corporation tax, of course, is a tax on business. 


Mr. SMOOT. So is the other. i 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I know; but the biher is aller } 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government has this: question ever pres- 
ent. The law provides that the tax shalb be $t on every $1,000 
of capital stock, not the face value of the stock, but if the 
market value of the stock is more than the face value of 
the stock, then it shall be assessed upon the market value 
of the stock. That requires an examination into every single 
return based upon capital stock to determine what the actual 
market value of the stock is. If the market value ef the 
stoek is less than a hundred eents om the dollar, then of course 
the face value will be the basis of the assessment. Which: 
ever is the highest will be the basis of the assessment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can see that there is a probability, at 
least, that this is a more equitable tax. But would not 13 
per cent instead of 14 Det cent prosuge, a much return, as is 
now produced? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 
about $60,000,000, 

Mr. McKELLAR. What percentage of the corporation tax 
would make up, czachy or approximately, for the taking off 
of the capital-stock tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. To make an even number, 14. If you just 
take off the $19,000,000, we would have something like 13 and 
perhaps five-elghths, or something Hxe that. 

Mr. MCKELEAR. I am much obliged for thë ‘Senator's exi 
planation. The amendment will go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator whether under 
this plan’ corporations will, not be tempted to ue stock? 
Since they do not have to pay any longer a dollar a thousand 
on their! stock will they not issue steek, and then you tax 
them à certain per cent on their net income based on the capi- 


tal stock? ay 
The law, provides that the tax shall, be 


we would lose. We would fall gha 


Mr. SMOOT. New: 
based on the market value. No matter what the market value 
is, they have (to, vay the tax. Sa, they could, not escape 160 
‘that Way at all 

The PRESIDING OPFIGHR, | How much does, ‘the, gai 
want, included in that which is to be passed ey A UE 


ver? 
u. IES SMOOT. | From line. 12, page 208, ta Tine eH pate 0 
O heading, 
150 Nene Ne OPIERA ihe vel opdient, t be 
passed., over,, 1 
The next amendment wat pndar the the s Nie Ae us, 


Miscetlaneot 
e pede pay ny Soe Ey 17 1 D er tt 5 
to negotiate 0 01 as 8 500 1 s chee! nate 
Hion, coined honey, ank potes, pi mixsory 1 oe or seurt 
tles produce or merchan for. of shall de 


of a stock e s h 
produce exchange, board of trade, 11 sink 
_organtzation, where pre iat Bikor. is sold, he. 

all pay an additional am moane tg fo : le average valu 
during the preceding yéar ending Fete 930 of A seat or member.’ 
ship in such exchange or organization was 82,000 or mote but 
net more than $5,000; #100 7 * e e e e e $0,000; 
8150 * and in Heu to msert: 1111 

(1) Brykerb, except brokers” eketuktrely PEIRE purchases or 
sales or piodtice or merrhandtse, shal? pay 380 Nvery person whose 
business it is to negotiate purchases or sales of stock, bonds, etchange; 
(bon; ‘coined’ money, bank notes, promissory notes, other securities, 
produce, or merchandise for others shall be regarded a a broker. IT 
any broker is a member of a stock exeWatige or it he id a member of any 
produce @xchange; board of trade, or similar organation, where protiuce 
jor! merthandise 1% sola, ne stall’ (whether or not he 18 Hable! to any 
tax under the first sentence of this paragraph, and in addition to such 
tax, if any). Pa an amount as follews;: It the average value, during the 
preeeding vear ending June 30. of a seat o membership in aueh 
‘exchange or organization was $2,000 or move but not move than 88,000, 
$100; if such yalue was more than $5,000 but not more thaw $10,000, 
$150; if such value was more than $10,000, 8250. Chole at 

Mr. DIXL. If I understand this section, those brokers: men- 
tioned are excluded; they pay nothing at all!? os 
Mr. SMOOT. ` The Government loses $400,000: a year by the 
amendment, but the committee thought (they) should be ex- 


11 


‘cluded, and therefore the bill was reported excluding them. 
| i Mr. OVERMAN: Take an agent in my town who buys and 


pes Armour’s meats; would he be exempt? 


| Mr. SMOOT. Yes; awy broker Who handles produce or 
merchandise is exempt.. In fact, they can sell all sorts, of 
merchandise to a store or to anyone else—any farm product of; 
lany name or nature—and they do not pay a tax. They can sell 
dry goods and not Pt a tax. It covers brokers’ in arm prod- 
ucts and merchan 5 
une What return does this tax on brokers: 
8 
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Mr. SMOOT. Four hundred thousand dollars. That is, what 
we have excluded—farm products and merchandise—produces 
$400,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I mean the entire tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. About $1,600,000 taxes, with $400,000 off, 
which will leave about $1,200,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think where we can take taxes off busi- 
ness it is a mighty good plan to do it. I see that there are 
some equitable grounds for this tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no particular interest In brokers 

Mr. COPELAND, I should like to ask the Senator about the 
amendment on page 205. Did the committee get any protests 
from the New York Stock Exchange about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we had protests from the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Mr. COPELAND. Did they appear before the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT., No; their brief was considered by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DILL. What is the present law?. 17954 

Mr. SMOOT, This is the existing law. 

Me te In What way did the House change the exist- 
ing law 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The House copied the existing fiw. word for, 
word, and the existing law includes brokers in farm products 
and merchandise. The committee struck those, words out, and 
that took off $400,000 per annum, 

Mr. DILL. The Bente committee is abolishing the tax on 
brokers to that extent? i 

Mr. SMOOT.. Yes; that is what we propose to do. 

Mr. McKELLAR, "Is that the only change? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one other een, n an increase, 
I think, found on page 205. 


If such yalue was more than $5,000 but not more than $10; 000, 
$150. 


One hundred and fifty dollars was the limit before, 
If such value was more than 510,000, $250. 


That is new. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment beginning on page 204, line 18, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 800 (5), on page 
206, line 15, after the word “pay,” to strike out 85 and 
insert “$10,” so as to read: 


(5) Proprietors of bowling alleys and billiard reoms shall pay 
$10 for each alley or table. very building or place where bowls are 
thrown or where games of billiards or pool are played shall be re- 
garded as a bowling alley or a binlard room, respectively, unless no 
charge is made for the use of the alleys or tables, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Why did the committee make that recom- 
ee SHOOT. It is the exis la 

r. t existing. law. ? 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I have as many letters about that as 
about almost any other provision in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Fo 90 par feet Of sue canes iR watch bare 
received letters about this item the writers have been mis- 
taken as to what the provision means. 

As the House had it, it provides that 


Proprietors or bowling alleys and biliard rooms shall pay 16 for 
each alley or table. Every pbuilding or place where bowls are thrown 
or Where games of bihards or pool are played shall be regarded as 
a bowling alley or a billiard room, respectively, mess no charge 
is made for the use of the alleys or tables. 


That is. the House provision. If there is no charge, there is 


no tax 5 

Mr. COPELAND. That would mean that in a club, there 
would be no tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. Where there is no charge, there is no tax. 
Most of my letters have referred to organizations such as the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows and similar organizations, 
and when they haye come to me I have asked them, “Do you 
charge anything for your tables?” They would say, “No; it 
is simply for the use of the members.” Then I have said, 
This does not apply to you at all. This simply applies to a 
place where there is a charge made for thé use of the table 
or bowling alley.” AY 

What does it mean? It means that wherever there is a 
charge made for a bowling alley there is a tax of $10 a year. 
That would be 83 cents a month. That would be a little less 
than 3 cents a day for the whole tax, or an increase of 
ił cents a day oyer what the House fixed it. : 


Mr. COPELAND. The Senator's judgment is that it would 
not ruin the business? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it will 

Mr. McKHLLAR. What amount of tax does it produce? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not tell the Senator, because I have not 
the amount in my memoranda here. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Utah if 
the language at ‘the end of the paragraph, between lines 14 
and 19, inelusive, is the same as the language in existing law? 

Mr, SMOOT. My attention has been called to the fact that 
these words were added: unless no chargo is. made for the 
use of the alleys. or tables.“ There is that difference from 
existing law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It isa fact that under existing law the 
number of tables has steadily decreased. Under existing law 
and under the existing tax, the number of billiard tables a 
use commercially has steadily decreased. 

Mr. SMOOT.. That may be the case. i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And the income from the tax to the 
Government has decreased. Does the Senator think this will 
save that situation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly: because now Where they make ‘ho 
charge 1 — Will not have to pay a tax, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My information ig mat the particular 
1 has been In the number of commercial tables, jop in 


‘Mr. SMOOT. I can not concelve that where there is a, 
billard room a tax of $5 a year would have that effect, - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But it is $10 a year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what they say the increase has done. 
The increase is $5. Forty-one cents a month, or 14 cents a- day. 
on a billiard table is going to close it up, 80 they say., I do 
not believe 14 cents a day is going to close up any billiard table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I am referring to the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the existing law it would be 23 cents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And under the existing law it is a 
fact that many a billiard table has been scrapped and put in 
the cellar or attic because it did not pay the proprietor a 
sufficient sum to ae him in paying $10 a year tax on 
each table. 

Mr. SMOOT! If he can not pay 23 cents a day on each table. 
then if he had all the taxes taken off he would still scrap it. 
7 05 and two-third cents a day never would keep him out of 

ness. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But $10 a year is a little more than 21 
cents a day. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is less than 3 cents a day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has been 
agreed to. The Secretary will continue. the mites of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in section 800, on page 208, after 
line 7, to strike out: 


If any person first becomes subject to the tax imposed by subdivision 
(1), (2), (3), or (4) after December 31 in any fiscal year, he shall pay 
for such fiscal year only one-half the tax specified in such subdivision, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Special to- 
bacco manufacturers’ tax,” in section 801, on page 208, line 26. 
pines she wora i pay,” to SERRO out “ $12." and insert 312; 
80 as to read: 


Manufacturers ot tobaceo W annual sales exceed 50,000 and do 
not exceed 100,000 pounds shall each pay’ 212 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Penalty for 
nonpayment of special taxes,” in section 808, on page 211, at the 
beginning of line 21, to strike out the numerals “ TON 701, or 
702” and to insert 800 or 801,” so us to read: 


Src. 803. Any person who carries on any business or occupation for 
which a special tax is imposed by section 800 or 801, without having 
paid the special tax therein provided, shall, besides being Mable for the 
payment of such special tax, be subject to a penalty of not more than 
$1,000 or to imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 220, line 11, after the word 
Title,“ to strike out VIII“ and to insert IX,.“ so as to 
make the heading read: 


Title Ix.—Stamp taxes. 


The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, under the heading Title IX 
Stamp taxes,” in section 902 (e), on page 222, line 5, after tha 
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word “ section,“ to strike out “804” and insert “904,” so as 
to read: 


(e) Makes use of any adhesive stamp to denote any tax imposed by 
this title without canceling or obliterating such stamp as prescribed 
in section 904, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Schedule A.— 
Stamp taxes,” on page 231, after line 2, to insert: 


5. Drafts or checks (payable otherwise than at sight or on demand) 
upon their acceptance or delivery within the United States, whichever 
is prior, promissory notes, except bank notes issued for circulation, 
and for each renewal of the same, for a sum not. exceeding $100, 2 
cents; and for each additional $100 or fractional part thereof, 2 cents, 

This subdivision shall not apply to a promissory note secured by the 
pledge of bonds or obligations of the United States issued after April 
24, 1917, or secured by the pledge of a promissory note which itself is 
secured by the pledge of such bonds or obligations: Provided, That in 
either case the par value of such bonds or obligations shall be not less 
than the amount of such note. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Is that a tax on bank checks? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it reads “payable otherwise than at sight 
or on demand.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does that mean? 

Mr. SMOOT. It means that every check that is paid on de- 
mand will pay no tax, but if there is a draft or check drawn 
payable six months after date, or anything like that, then there 
is a tax. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The tax will not bring in any material 
amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what the result will be. We have 
taken the existing law as it is. The gain over the provision 
of the House would be $2,150,000 by restoring the existing law. 

Mr. OVERMAN, This is a restoration? 

Mr. SMOOT. It restores existing law word for word. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The House struck it out? 

Mr. SMOOT, It did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am going to ask the SRR to let the 
amendment go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
was, on page 234, line 13, after the word “ Title,” to strike out 
“TX” and to insert “X,” so as to make the heading read: 


Title X.—Board of tax appeals. 


Mr. MeKELLAR. I ask that the amendment relating to the 
board of tax appeals may go over, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. They may be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 241, line 21, after the word 
Title,“ to strike out “X and insert XI,” so as to make the 
heading read: 

Title XI—General administrative provisions. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Rules and 
regulations,” in section 1101, on page 242, line 6, after the word 
“act,” to strike out the comma and the following words: “ Pro- 
vided such regulations shall not enlarge or modify any pro- 
visions of this act and of any other law, and all such rules and 
regulations and all amendments thereto shall be annually re- 
ported to Congress,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 1101. The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, is 
authorized to prescribe all needful rules and regulations for the en- 
forcement of this act. 


Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator the purpose of that 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The words stricken out were omitted as sur- 
plusage. There is no necessity for the provision. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator whether, in his 
cdi tine qi the bill simplifies the manner and method of making 
returns 

Mr. SMOOT. Not this particular section. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am talking about the bill generally. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have tried, wherever there is any ambi- 
guity in the existing law, to clear it up so that there will be no 
doubt whatever as to the meaning of the law, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does it take an expert now to make out 
the returns? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have simplified the form of returns as 
much as possible. I know the Senator will recognize that the 


form is very much more simple for 1923 than it was for 1922. 
But under existing law, with the taxes that are imposed, I do 
not see how it is possible to simplify them any more than they 
were simplified for the returns of 1923. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that this amendment may go over. 
The Senator says it is surplusage. It is quite the contrary, in 
my opinion. It is one of the most important provisions in the 
bill, as I read it. I may be mistaken about it. Rules and 
regulations issued by the Secretary of the Treasury are usually 
regarded as law, and the proviso says, “ provided such regu- 
lations shall not enlarge or modify any provisions of this act 
and of any other law.” That is proposed to be stricken out. 
I think it ought to stay in. I ask the Senator to let the amend- 
ment go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may go over; but I will say to the Senator 
that they could not do that, anyhow. No regulation of any 
department can set aside the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My understanding is that they do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We do not want them to do it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; we do not, and we want to have it 
fixed so that they can not do it. This provision provides spe- 
cifically that they can not do it. I want them to be prevented 
from doing it, and accordingly I want that language retained 
in the bill 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment may go over, but they could 
not do any such thing, anyway. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is nothing like being specifie 
about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Where the language is so broad as this, 
“The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, is au- 
thorized to prescribe all needful rules and regulations for the 
enforcement of this act,” that would seem to be a sort of limita- 
tion that the regulations adopted would have the force and effect 
of law. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it has been held to the contrary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the words should be left in any- 
way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The regulations made by the Department 
of Agriculture, for instance, where they are authorized to make 
regulations, have the force of law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The regulations must be consistent with the 
law. It can not stand if it is in violation of the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is so, what is the objection to hav- 
ing it specifically set out in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no objection if the Senator wants to 
load the bill up with unnecessary words. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; we do not want to load it up, but we 
want to haye it perfectly clear and specific that neither the 
Secretary of the Treasury nor any other official shall ever make 
rules and regulations that have the force of law. It will never 
be done with my approval. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Tennessee will un- 
doubtedly agree with me that the very language which is con- 
tained in lines 4, 5, and 6 is inserted in practically every bill 
that we pass granting power to an executive department to do 
anything, and seldom if ever do we add the language which has 
here been stricken out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and it has been frequently held, too, 
that those rules have the force of law and are upheld. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Provided they are within the purview 
of the statute. I desire to remind the Senator that there is 
nothing strange, new, or mysterious in what the committee has 
done. We have it in practically every statute. If the Senator 
is deeply concerned about it, I advise him to go back to his 
office as soon as possible and get the Revised Statutes of the 
United States and bring in a series of amendments adding to a 
myriad of statutes the language which the House adds here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is very important that it should 
be here in view of the large powers given. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall expect the Senator to offer a 
large number of amendments to existing law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will take care of this one first. 

Mr. FLETCHER, What the Senator from New York said is 
true. It is almost necessary that there should be some special 
provision, but the circumstances in connection with these tax 
matters are rather different from the ordinary legislative pro- 
yisions regarding departments of the Government. I see no 
reason why these rules and regulations and all amendments 
thereto should not be reported to the Congress and be made 
public. One difficulty is that they may make rules and regula- 
tions in a day and nobody knows what they are. The taxpayer 
can not know and he is penalized, because he has not complied 
to some rule or regulation about which he knows nothing. I 
think it is a very excellent provision that the rules and regula- 
tions should be reported to Congress and become public property. 
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Mr. SMOOT I Wantz to sax to the Senator that the rules and 
regulations are distributed by the hundreds of thousands: 
There is not a taxpayer in, the, United States who is ab all in- 
terested who cam not go tu his local office and got: OG, cepien of 
them if: he. wants them. 

Mr. PLETCHER, 
ones every da in the week if they want to de so. 

Mr. McKELLAR, And, as a, matter of fact, they do make 
them in just that way. I have had very serious complaint time 
and again that a case has been submitted under the rules, and 
when the case is decided: it is found that these rules have been 


altered or repealed and the ease decided on an entirety new set | 


of rules: } 

Mr. SMOOT. That — not make any differeave in a situa- 
tion of that kind. 
„Mr. McKELLAR.., If it does not, we had. better proyide 
something that Will make a difference, so the regulations: may 
be reported and we may know and everybody may know what 
they are. 

Nr. SMOOT © Ot course, this is a general provision put in 
many fas for the purpose of allowing the officer having in 
charge the administration of the law power to make such 


for us to’ put into n law everything that may apply to every 
moye made by the officer having in charge the enforcement of 
the law. That is all there is te: it. Ne officer of the Govern- 
ment can make any rule or any regulation in violation of the 
law itself with any binding force, ö 

Mr. FEETOHER. Not in violation ef it; but be extends the 
law in a way or adds to the law or modifies the law without 
absolutely violating it. At any vate, L think the general provi- 
sion . right, and I am inclined to think there ought to be. 
some lim 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment will go over, anyway. 


a PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 


TER: COPELAND., I would.like permission to. offer an amend- 
ment to be added on page 52, to insert a section to provide for 
deductions for doctor bills, hospital bills, and drugs used for 


remedial’ 
Let the amendment be PEE ahd He on the 


Mr. COPELAND, Very well. 

The PRESIDING OPFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table, 

The next amendment was, in section 1102 (ec), on page 242, 
line 25, before the words “to be,” to strike out “or VII“ and 
to insert“ VII, or VIII. 80 us to rend: 


RECORDS, STATEMENTS, AND SPECIAL RETURNS 
Suc, 1102. (a) Every: person Hable ta any tax imposed by this ret, 
or for the celleetipn, thereof, shall keep such vecords, render under 
oath such statements; make such. returns and! esmply with such rules 


and regulations. as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secre-: 


tary, may frem. time to time prekeribe. 
(bi, Whenever. in the; judgment of the coumuisaionier necessary) he: 


may require: any person, by notice served upon him, to make! a return, 


render under oath such statements, or keep such records as the commis’ 
sioner deems sufficient tọ, show whether or not such person is Hable 
to tax. 

(c) The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may, by 
regulation prescribe that any return required by Titles LV, V. VI. VII, 
or VIII to be under oath may, if the amount of the tax covered thereby 
is not in excess of 510, be signed or acknowledged. before two witnesses 
instead of under dath. 


The amendment was 


agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section N on page 243, after 


line 3, to insert: 


(d) Any oath or ‘affirmation required by the provistons of this act 


ar regulations made under authority thereof. may be administered! by 


any Officer authorised to administer oaths for general purposes: by the: 
law of the United States: or ef any State, Territery,, or possession of 
the United States, wherein: such cath or afimmatiew is. administered, or 


M ON COBRAT eee cS ithe Sena 1 


The amendment was agreed fe. ' 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Presifent, tha den ent tan agreed 
be aitews: oaths to be 'adininistered by notaries public in cases 
where under State laws they ean administer ofs. 

Mr. SMOOT. The object of the amendment is to remove any 
question as to the de are authorized to ‘adininister 
oaths under this act. fit cat NH ; 

Mr. N. CHER. That ifa good provision. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The nert amendment ot the Finance was, wider 


Committee on i 
the subhesd * Administrative veriew,' im section: FLOF, on page 


Linom; but the eee make new | 


246, line. 20, after the ward.“ section,” to strike: out “t 900° and 
to: insert. 1.000,“ and in line 21. after the werd “ adminis 
loca, to insert “or ene, so as to wake iths: section 
rea real mean 


Sec. 110. In the absence or trana or mistake in mathematical caleu- 
lation, the findings of facts im and the decision of the commissioner 
upon (or In ente the Secretary is nuthorized to approve the same, then 
after’ suck approval) the merits of any claim presented under or au- 
thorized by the internal. revenue Inws shall not, except as provided tn 
section 1000, be subject to review by any other administrative or, ač 
counting officer, ‘employee, or agent of the United States. 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, let me dak ‘the Senaton 
from Utah dees that mean that the accounting effieer of the 
Treasury would not have such ai right, er does it refer to him 
ini 1 Way? 

Mr. SMOOR. Yes; that refers to the accounting officer. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Bees it refer to the comptroller? 

Mr. SMOOT. . Les; it refers to the comptroller. 

Mr. MaKELLAR. I de not know Jest what. cffect ik. would 
have, but I am inelined te think that frequently the comp- 


i troller’s, supervision is ve 
rules and regulations’ as may be necessary, It is impossible Za 


good- 
Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it is splendid; 
and net only that, but that his supervision saves: millions and, 
indeed, hundreds of millions of dollars to the Government of 


the United States. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I think it does, and, I was merely wonder- 
ing whether for that reason we ought to adopt the amendment. 
J am not going to ask that it go over; 1 upon examination. 
it shall be necessary to change it, I know we may have: it 


aig agg 


Mr. FLETCHER. This prevision, if agreed to, would except. 
rulings under the revenue laws from the coesideration af the 
comptroller. 

Mr. McKELLAR, In kuture the comptroller would have ne 
power to pass on them. It is a verx important provision. I do 
not Know but what we had better let the amendment go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this only applies to the merits 
of the claim, not as to its legality at All. Of course the account- 
ing officer has to pass upon every check that is paid. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I do not know; but I think this aati: 
rather makes an exceptfon. 

Mr. SMOOT. That ts fts object. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The provision relates to per claims 
under the administration of the tax law. The Senator from 
Tennessee would not imagine that sich a question should ge to 
the General Accounting Office? 

Bors SMOOT. It merely eovers appeals om the merits of the 

Mr. MceKELEAR. Such matters must go to the accounting 
officer now, or this amendment weuld not be necessary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH: F suppese the provision is designed 
to clarify the matter, in order to 8 it plain that such’ 
cases shall not ge to him. Let the Senator merely read the 
paragraph through. He does not, F assume, want the general 
accounting’ officer to pass upen the merits of a claim for re- 
fund under the tax law? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the ‘act of 1921 fit was left out, and a 
question arose later as to why it was left out. Now we are 
merely putting it Back, ` 

Mr, McKELLAR. Has any question eyer arisen between 
the xecounting officer and the Treasury Department? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not as to the merits of the claim. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Only as to the legality of the pay- 
ment. 

Mr. McKELLAB. With the. understanding that we may 
have a reconsideration of the amendment, if necessary, E shall 


not object. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment 18 agreed: to. The Secretary vm continue the reading 
of the bik. t 

The reading of the bil! was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
under the subhead “ Limitatfon on assessments and suits by 
the United States,” in section 1109 (by, en page 247, Hne 22, 
after the words “ may. be, to strike out. assessed at,” and to 
insert assessed, and a proceeding in eourt for the collection 
of such SAX TOMATO: PERD WEI: ROUND WAL 50: as; te 


2 


r ee e tite b> N OS Went tu S 
tax, of # failure to fife’ a required return, or of a wWilfful attempt’ 


Im any manner to defeat or evade tux, the tax may be assessed, and a 


proceeding in court for the ‘coifeetion 925 — tex may be du 
without assessment, at any time. 
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Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I think that amendment 
ought to go over, in accordance with the action on other similar 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is merely an amendment involving a 
clerical change corresponding to the amendment which we 
made in section 278a and section 3114. I am told that those 
amendments were passed over; so this also ought to go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They were passed over, and this amend- 
ment raises the same question that is involved in those amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SMOOT. It raises the same question exactly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 


over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think that there ought 
to be stricken out from this language, and the language also 
on the previous pages where the question was involved, the 
words “of a failure to file a required return.” In the case of 
fraud or any fraudulent attempt or intention on the part of any 
taxpayer, I have no objection to the Government proceeding im- 
mediately and without any notice, but for mere failure to file 
a return I think it would be extending the provision a little too 
far. At any rate, we had better let it go over, and, perhaps, we 
can offer an amendment to it later, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has gone over. 
- The reading of the bill was resumed 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was in 
section 1109, at the top of page 248, to strike out (e) 
Where the assessment of the tax is made within the period 
prescribed in subdivisions (a) and (b) such tax may be 
collected at any time by distraint or by a proceeding 
in court, but nothing in this subdivision shall be construed 
as preventing the beginning, without assessment, of a pro- 
ceeding in court for the collection of the tax, before the ex- 
piration of the period provided in subdivision (a) for the be- 
ginning of such proceeding,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


{c) Where the assessment of the tax is made within the period pre- 
scribed in subdivisions (a) and (b) such tax may be collected by dis- 
traint or by a proceeding in court, begun within six years after 
the assessment of the tax. Nothing in this act shall be construed. as 
preventing the beginning, without assessment, of a proceeding in 
court for the collection of the tax at any time before the expiration of 
the period provided in subdivision (a) for the beginning of such pro- 
ceding. 


Mr. FLETCHER. That amendment ought to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the attention of the Senator from Florida 
to the fact that this is exactly the same amendment that we 
agreed to at a point earlier in the bill, and there was no objec- 
tion made to that amendment, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator refers to both subsections 
(e) and (d)? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I refer to both of them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
sectior? 1109, on page 248, after line 16, to strike out (d) This 
section shall not (1) authorize the assessment of a tax or the 
beginning of a proceeding in court for the collection of a tax if 
at the time of the enactment of this act such assessment or pro- 
ceeding was barred by the period of limitation then in existence, 
or (2) affect any assessment made, or proceeding in court 
begun, before the enactment of this act,” and in lieu thereof 
insert: 


(d) This section shall not (1) authorize the assessment of a tax 
or the collection thereof by distraint or by a proceeding in court if 
at the time of the enactment of this act such assessment, distraint, or 
proceeding was barred by the period of limitation then in existence, 
or (2) affect any assessment made, or distraint or proceeding in court 
begun, before the enactment of this act. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to reserve that amendment, because 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grosse] is now absent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Georgia made the reservation 
on a previous amendment which is exactly similar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Georgia also called my 
attention to the amendment on page 248 and suggested that it 
ought to go over. I have no objection, however, to agreeing to 
it, with the understanding that if he desires to reopen the 
N he shall have the privilege of doing so 

SMOOT. The Senator shall have that privilege. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend-. 
ment is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. s 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the subhead “ Limitation on prosecutions by the United States,“ 
in section 1110 (a), on page 249, line 10; after the word “is,” 
to strike out “reenacted without change” and to insert 
“amended to read,” so as to read: 


LIMITATION ON PROSECUTIONS BY THE UNITED STATES 


Bec. 1110, (a) The act entitled “An act to limit the time within 
which prosecutions may be instituted against persons charged with vio- 
lating internal-revenue laws,” approved July 5, 1884, Js amended to 
read as follows: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1110 (a), on page 249, 
line 16, after the word offense,” to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: 


Provided, That for ofenses involving the defrauding or attempting to 
defraud the United States or any agency thereof, whether by conspiracy 
or not, and in any manner, the period of limitation shall be six years, 
but this proviso shall not apply to acts, offenses, or transactions which 
were barred by law at the time of the enactment of the revenue act 
of 1924: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1112, on page. 251, line 
15, before the word “ All” to insert “(ays and in line 23, 
after the word “or,” to strike out sum,“ and to insert 
“sum,” so as to read: 


Suc, 3228. (a) All claims for the refunding or crediting of any in- 
ternal-revenue tax alleged to have been erronously or illegally assessed 
or collected, or of any penalty alleged to have been collected without 
authority, or of any sum alleged to have been excessive or in any man- 
ner wrongfully collected must, except as provided im section 281 of 
the revenue act of 1924, be presented to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue within four years next atier the paymént of such tax, penalty, 
or sum. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That amendment relates to refunds. I 
ask that all the provisions. affecting refunds may go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the entire section? 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I mean all the provisions. relating to 
refunds on pages 250, 251, and 252, down to line 17 on that 
page. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That portion of the bill will 
be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, un- 
der the subhead “ Limitations upon suits and proceedings by 
the taxpayer,” in section 1115; on page 253, line 20, after the 
word “repealed,” to insert “ and any claim for credit or re- 
fund of taxes imposed by the revenue act of 1916, the revenue 
act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, the revenue act of 1921, 
or any such act as amended, heretofore denied in whole or in 
part because of the provisions of such section may be reopened 
and decided without reference to its provisions,” so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec, 1115, Section 3225 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is re- 
pealed and any claim for credit or refund of taxes imposed by the 
revenue act of 1916, the revenue act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, 
the revenue act of 1921, or any such act as amended, heretofore denied 
in whole or in part because of the provisions of such section may 
be reopened and decided without reference to ita provisions. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask whether 
the Senator from Tennessee also desires the amendment just 
stated to go over? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that all amendments under the 
heading “ Refunds" may go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment just stated is a limitation 
upon judicial proceedings. There is not anything in the 
amendment to which the Senator can object, I think, because 
it is-designed to secure greater clarity; that is all there is to it. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether the provision in respect 
to the creation of a board of tax appeals bas gone over? 

Mr, SMOOT, That has gone over. 

Mr. KING. I have been compelled to be with the conferees 
on the immigration bill all morning, and I have not been able 
to follow the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to have the amendment last 
stated go over, and I would also like—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the amendment on 


page 2537 
McKELLAR. No; not the limitation ; I have no objec- 
110 pe that at all; but 1 should like to have the amendment 
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on page 262, that provides for the payment of interest on 
refunds, to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment at the bottom of page 253 is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
under the subhead “ Penalties,” on page 254, after line 7, to 
strike out: 7 


Sec, 1017. (a) Any person required under this act to pay, or to 
collect, account for, and pay over, any tax, or required by law or 
regulations made under authority thereof to make a return, keep any 
records, or supply any information, for the purposes of the computa- 
tion, assessment, or collection of any such tax, who willfully refuses 
to pay, collect, or truthfully account for and pay over, any such tax, 
make such return, keep such records, or supply such information, at 
fhe time or times required by law or regulations, or who willfully 
attempts in any manner to evade such tax, shall, in addition to other 
penalties provided by law, be guilty of a misdemeanor and be fined 
not more than $10,000 or Imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both, together with the costs of prosecution. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec, 1117. (a) Any person required under this act or regulations 
made under authority thereof to keep any records or supply any in- 
formation, for the purposes of the computation, assessment, or col- 
lection of any tax imposed by this act, who fails to keep such records 
or supply such information at the time or times required by law 
or regulations, shall, in addition to other penalties provided by law, 
be subject to a penalty of not more than $1,000. 


Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, will this section 1117 (a) 
penalize a business man, for instance, who fails to keep proper 
books of account and data of that sort? It seems to me the 
penalties are very drastic except where there has been a fail- 
ure to keep the records with deliberate intent to defraud the 
Government. -A small storekeeper, for instance, does not want 
to employ a regular bookkeeper to keep a full set of double- 
entry books, There is a question in my mind as to whether 
this provision would apply to him. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, and I will say to the Senator that 
we have adopted the existing law in this instance. The ex- 
perience of the department is such that they think it is abso- 
lutely necessary to continue the existing law without any 
change. It does not apply to a case like that to which the 
Senator has referred. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why does it not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is rather broad. It says: 


Any person required under this act or regulations made under 
authority thereof to keep any records or supply any information, for 
the purposes of computation, assessment, or collection of any tax im- 
posed by this act, who fails to keep such records or supply such in- 
formation at the time or times required by law or regulations, shall, 
in addition to other penalties provided by law, be subject to a penalty 
of not more than $1,000, 


Mr. SMOOT. Suppose we did not have this provision in the 
bill, and the taxpayer should say, when requested to furnish 
certain information by the department, that he did not have it 
and did not keep any books, and he should put up that as a 
defense, ‘There is no rule or regulation in this matter; but we 
certainly have to have in the law some way to enforce the pro- 
curement of the information that is asked for by the Govern- 
ment. It has always been done in the past under the existing 
law. The provision has got to be reasonably administered; we 
understand that, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can see how the Government ought to 
be ‘protected so far as possible; but at the same time the lan- 
guage is very broad. It says: 


Who fails to * * supply such information at the time or 
times required by law. 


The information might possibly not be available, or it might 
be impossible to supply the particular kind of information re- 
quired without any purpose at all to defraud. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it would not apply. I have not heard 
anybody complain of the provision of the existing law in this 
respect, : t 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no complaint about it, but I am 
struck with the idea of what might occur under it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, The word “willfully” appears to be 
left out of the amendment. f 260 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the House provision? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand that, but in the amend- 
ment the word “ willfully ” is not included. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not in the present law, 


Mr, WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Utah 
which is the present law and which is the House provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. The language of the present law begins in sec- 
tion .1117a, as amended by the Senate committee and reported to 
the Senate. 2 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. . Yes; that is the present law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What was the object of the Senate com- 
mittee in striking out the House provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. They thought the existing law was better than 
the House provision, more clear and more direct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The significant difference which I see, 
and which at first blush led me to prefer the House language, 
is the fact, for example, that in line 13, page 254, we find this 
language: 

Who willfully refuses to pay, collect, or truthfully account for and 
pay over, * * keep such records, or supply such information— 


Who “willfully” refuses to keep such records and supply 
such information, and so forth. 

In the committee amendment, which the Senator says is a 
N of the existing statute, the word “willfully” is - 
eft out. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the word“ willfully” was put in there, then 
the Government would not have any remedy whatever, unless 
it could be proven that it was willfully done. There would be 
no penalty at all. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. I agree with the Senator from New York as 
to his contention with regard to the use of the word “ willfully,” 
but does not the word “ willfully ” in line 9 cover the construc- 
tion of the remainder of the paragraph? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In line 9, of which page? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 255, where it reads: 


Who willfully fails to pay such tax. 
Mr. GERRY. It reads: 
Who willfully fails to pay such tax. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. No. What I am referring to is sub- 
division (a) of section 1117. It may be the present law, but 


that does not make it right. 


Mr. FLETCHER. 
amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment. Under subdivision 
(a), any person who fails to keep such records or supply such 
information at the time or times required by law or regulations 
is subject to a penalty, in addition to other penalties provided 
by law, of not more than $1,000. 

Mr. GERRY. I misunderstood the paragraph to which the 
Senator was referring. I think he is right with regard to the 
first paragraph. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I want to know why in that case the 
word “ willfully ” should not be used, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the word “willfully” is weed there is no 
penalty, and we can not get the information. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think that is scarcely a fair state- 
ment, Mr. President. 
prea SMOOT. I will add, then, in case they did not gant to 

ve it. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is entirely within the powers of 
the department to notify the prospective taxpayer, after an 
examination of his records and books, that they do not dis- 
close all the information desired. ‘Therefore they may direct 
him to furnish additional reeords, or to keep in the future 
better records; and then, if he wilfully refuses to comply, he 
should be subject to a penalty. As the language is now drawn, 
however, an innocent failure, as I read it, to have his records 
and books kept in the way prescribed by the regulations of 
the department may subject him to a penalty as high as $1,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. Provided he did not make a return; that is 


true, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I see nothing in that paragraph about 
making a return. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the taxpayer fails to furnish informa- 
tion required by any regulation the department might make, 
of which the taxpayer might have no knowledge at all, he 
is subject to this penalty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not heard of anybody in the United 
States complaining of it, and it has been the law since we 
put this heavy taxation into force. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If that is the ease, why did the House 
change it? The House inserted the word willfully,” and the 
Senate committee has stricken it out. There must have been 


I wish to offer an amendment to the 
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some renson for it, and I want! to know the reason; and the 


significant change or err is ‘the 1 ol the word 


LAN willfully.” * 

oMr: FLETCHER. | 10 seems to me that it is entirely 8180 
for the Government to insert the word“ willfully ” on Ine 1, 
after the word who,” so that it will read. 


Any person required under this act *°* tó keep any records 
or supply any information * who willfully fails to keep such 
records or supply such information at the time or times required 
by lhw— ; 


And 80 forth. 

‘If the Government proves that the enon was required by 
law or regulation to keep such records: or to furnish such — 
formation, and he does not do it, the Government has a prima 
facie case. If he is able to show that he did not know of the 
regtilation complained of, that he has not willfully failed to com- 
ply with it, that he has not done it to evade any tax at all, 
but that he simply failed to give the information because he did 
not know it was required of him under any regulations issued 
by the department; it seems to me that ought to be a good de- 

-fense, and he ought to be relieved of any penalty’ or punish- 
ment. 

As this amendment is up now, and I think it is in order at 
this time, I move to amend the amendment in line 1, page 255, 
after the word who," by inserting the word “willfully.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator objects only to 
the omission of the word in connection with the keeping of the 
records—and that is all that he could possibly object to—why 
not strike out in line 23 the words “to keep any records or,” 
so that it will then rend: 


Any person required under this act or regulations made under, au- 
thority thereof to supply any information for the purposes of the com- 
putation, assessment, or collection of any tax imposed by this, act— 


And so forth. 

If the Senator does noe: think we ought to say that the tax- 
payer shall keep records, strike out the records and let it apply 
only to the furnishing of information. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to the law applying 
both to the records and to the information, provided the man 
is not violating the law knowingly. - 

‘Mr. GERRY, Mr. President, I think the same objection. 
which applies to the failure to use the word “ willfully,” in con- 
nection with the keeping of records, applies also to supplying 
information. The real question there is the question of intent. 
That is what the Senator from New York [Mr. WavswostH] 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Freromre] are driving at; 
and 1 do not think that, the department should be able to penal- 
‘ize a citizen or an individual because he has failed.to com- 
ply with certain regulations or has failed to give certain infor- 
mation that they have desired. It may, be that unintentionally 
he has not answered certain communications, and in that case 
a perfectly innocent individual, would be subject to a rather 
heavy penalty. I see no reason why the word “ willfully” 
should not be inserted, so that the burden of proof may be on 
the Government to show that there was an improper motive in 
withholding the information. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, rather than have the word 
“ willfully” inserted in paragraph (a), section 1117, I would 
rather strike out the whole patagraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The, Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reaptno Creek. On page 255, line 1, after the word 
“who,” it is proposed to Insert the word willfully,” so that it 
will read: 
who willfully fails to keep such records— ~ 


And so forth. 
Mr. SMOOT. Then there will be two paragraphs on the 


| subject. We had better strike out (a) entirely, because the | 


iword “wilifully ” is in pa aph (b), There is no need of 
having both of them in the bill if we are going to have the 
¿word “willfully” in both, because if that word is used, para- 
graph (b) covers the whole thing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; one covers furnishing information 
and keeping records and the other covers failure to pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. One covers information, and if we take out 
the records they both cover information. The bill says spe- 
cifically, in paragraph (b): 

v willfully fails to pay such tax, make such return, keep 85 
records, or supply such information. 


If Senators want to use the word « willtally,” then it would 
be r to 2 0 out paragraph ta) enmen, 


Mr. OVERMAN: 1 do not see any use for It, anyhow, Let 

us 8 it out. 
MOOT. The only use for it was that they did not want 

Fines use en word “ willfalty ° there. They’ wanted tue infor- 
mation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The walter 18 chreten In the next section. 

“Mr, SMOOT. Rather than have any tcontrovéersy abont it, I 
ask that paragraph (a) of section 1117 be rejected. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I have no objection to that. 710 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not sure that the motion 
just made by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor} ought) 
to be agreed to. It is unfortunate, but nevertheless it is true 
that many large corporations and some individuals of large 
means have concealed their assets and their profits, Their sys- 
tem of bookkeeping has been so misleading that their books have 
not reflected the true earnings or profits or assets of such cor 
porations and such individuals. We must remember that a tax 
bill guch as this is has to deal not only, with the honest tax- 
payer but, with the dishonest taxpayer; not only with those 
who willingly place before the Goyernment officials all of their 


assets and all of their business transactions, so far as they re- 


late to taxation, but with those who deliberately and intention- 
ally conceal their business activities for the purpose of evading 
an honest tax. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that large corporations 
in the United States have ayoided taxation. They have done it 
by failing to keep proper books—-books that would reflect the 
true condition of their business transactions and the profits 
which have been made. Their books likewise in some instances 
have claimed credits for obsolescence, for depletion, for depreci- 
ation In value of property, that were not fair or honest. There- 
gore; there should be a provision that will provide for the keep- 
ing of records that will enable the Government to determine 
Just what the taxes ought to be, and there ought to be a pen- 
alty for those who willfully refuse’ to keep the proper books in 
order that the Government may ascertain | what an honest and 
fair tax would be. 

If paragraph (a) covers that point, as I think it does, if’ 
the word “ willfully” is added, then obviously that is proper: 
and to strike it out, unless there is another provision that would 
cover the same thought, would be highly improper. I think it 
is better to retain it, accepting the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida, and that would meet the objection which 
he has, and that would put it beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt as to the intent of the legislature, and would make it less 
possible for the dishonest taxpayer te avold the payment of his 
taxes or evade: the keeping of records required by la. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to 
the amendment of the committee, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold that 
amendment? I think paragraph (a) ought to go out entirely. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kino] rather thought this paragrapli ought to stay in because 
he was in doubt about its being covered by other provisions of 
the law. I was just going to reply to that and call his attention 
to paragraph (b), which does seem to cover the matter as far 
as any willful violation is concerned. 

Mr SMOOT. It covers the same thing. 

r. FLETCHER. So that in case paragraph (b) ts Aarons to, 
5 would be really no occasion for paragraph (a) at all. 
With reference to the observation made by the Senator from 
Utah {Mr. Kine] that paragraph (b) takes care of any willful 
failure to keep records or furnish information, I think that is 
the case; and therefore I see no reason why we should not just 
disagree to the Senate amendment as to parugraph (a), and then 

proceed: with paragraph (b). 

Mr. SMOOT. That was my motion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Florida 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question, then, 
agreeing to the committee amendment, paragraph (a). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, of course, the lettering of the Sobel 
paragraphs should be changed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 3 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 255, line 5, following the words N by the. ee 
and rejected, to insert: 

(a) Any person required under this act to pay any tax, or zeġtiited 
by law or regulations made under authority thereof to make a return, 
keep ‘any records, or supply any information, for the purposes ot the 


is‘ upon 
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who willfully fails to pay such tax, make such return, keep such 
records, or supply such information, at the time or times required by 
law or regulations, shall, in addition to other penalties provided by 
law, be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more than one year, 
or both, together with the costs of prosecution. 

(b) Any, person required under this act to collect, account for and 
pay over any tax imposed by this act, who willfully fails to collect 
or truthfully account for and pay over such tax, and any person 
who willfully attempts in any manner to evade or defeat any tax 
imposed by this act or the payment thereof, shall, in addition to other 
penalties provided by law, be guilty of a felony and, npon- conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more 
than five years, or both, together with the costs of prosecution, 

(c) Any person who willfully (1) aids or assists in the preparation 
or presentation of a false or fraudulent return, affidavit, claim, or docu- 
ment, authorized or required by the internal revenue laws, or (2) 
procures, counsels, or advises the preparation or presentation of such 
return, affidavit, claim, or document, shall (whether or not such falsity 
or fraud is with the knowledge or consent of the person authorized 
or required to present such return, affidavit, claim, or document) be 
guilty of a felony and, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both, 
together with the costs of prosecution. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 256, line 15, before the 
word “Any” to strike out (b)“ and to insert “(d)”; in the 
same line, after the word “ willfully,” to strike out “refuses” 
and to insert “fails”; and in line 17, after “ VII,” to strike 
out “and VIII” and to insert VIII and IX, or willfully at- 
‘tempts in any manner to evade or defeat any such tax or the 
payment thereof,” ; so as to read: 


(d) Any person who willfully fails to pay, collect, or truthfully 
account for and pay over any tax imposed by Titles IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII, and IX, or willfully attempts in any manner to evade or defeat 
any such tax or the payment thereof, shall, in addition to other pen- 
altles provided by law, be Hable to a penalty of the amount of the 
tax evaded, or not paid, collected, or accounted for and paid over, to 
be assessed and collected in the same manner as taxes are assessed 
and collected. No penalty shall be assessed under this subdivision for 
any offense for which a penalty may be assessed under authority of 
section 3176 of the Revised Statutes as amended, or for any offense 
for which a penalty has been recovered under section 8256 of the 
Revised Statutes, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 257, line 4, to change the 
number of the paragraph from (e)“ to „eh. GA 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Interest on 
refunds and credits,” in section 1119, on page 262, line 12, 
after the words “rate of,“ to strike out “5 per cent“ and to 
insert “6 per cent,” so as to read: 


Suc. 1119. Upon the allowance of a credit or refund of any internal- 
Tevenue tax erroneously or illegally assessed or collected, or of any 
penalty collected without authority, or of any sum which was excessive 
or in any manner wrongfully collected, interest shall be allowed and 
paid on the amount of such credit or refund at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum from the date such tax, penalty, or sum was paid to the 
date of the allowance of the refund, or In case of a credit, to the due 
date of the amount against which the credit is taken, but if the 
amount against which the credit is taken is an additional assessment, 
then to the date of the assessment of the amount. The term “ addi- 
tional assessment" as used in this section means a further assessment 
for a tax of the same character previously paid in part. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Tennessee was compelled 
to leave the Chamber, and he asked that this amendment be 
passed over when reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be passed 
over, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Payment of 
and receipts for taxes,” in section 1121 (b), on page 263, line 
22, after the words “of any,” to strike out “tax (other than 
stamp tax)” and to insert income tax,” so as to read: 


(b) Every collector to whom any payment of any income tax is made 
shall upon request give to the person making such payment à full 
written or printed receipt, stating the amount paid and the particular 
account for which such payment was made; and whenever any debtor 
pays taxes on account of payments made or te be made by him to 
separate creditors the collector shall, if requested by such debtor, give 
a separate receipt for the tax paid on account of each creditor in such 
form that the debtor can conveniently produce such receipts separately 
to his several creditors in satisfaction of their respective demands up 


to the amounts stated in the receipts; and such receipt shall be sum- 
cient evidence in favor of such debtor to justify him in withholding 
from his next payment to his creditor the amount therein stated; but 
the creditor may, upon giving to his debtor a full written receipt 
acknowledging the payment to him of any sum actually paid and accept- 
ing the amount of tax paid as aforesaid (specifying the same) as a 
further satisfaction of the debt to that amount, require the surrender 
to him of such collector's receipt. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Method of 
collecting tax,” in section 1122, on page 264, at the end of line 
26, to strike out “or VII” and to insert “ VII, or VIII,” and on 
page 265, line 7, after the word “ Title,” to strike out “ VIII“ 
and insert * IX,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 1122. Whether or not the method of collecting any tax im- 
posed by Titles IV, V, VI, VII, or VIII is specifically proyided therein, 
any such tax may, under regulations prescribed by the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, be collected by stamp, coupon, 
serlalnumbered ticket, or such other reasonable device or method as 
may be necessary or helpful in securing a complete and prompt collec- 
tion of the tax. All administrative and penalty provisions of Title LX, 
in so far as applicable, shall apply to the collection of any tax which 
the commissioner determines or prescribes shall be collected in such 
manner. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 272, after line 2, to insert: 
ENFORCEMENT OF TAX LIENS 

Sec, 1130. Section 3207 of the Revised Statutes is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3207. (a) In any case where there has been a rcfusal or 
neglect to pay any tax, and it has become necessary to seize and sell 
real estate to satisfy the same, the Commissioner of Internal Revenve 
may direct a bill in chancery to be filed, in a district court of the 
United States, to enforce the lien of the United States for tax upon 
any real estate, or to subject any real estate owned by the delinquent, 


‘or in which he has any right, title, or interest, to the payment of such 


tax. All persons having Hens upon or claiming any interest in the real 
estate sought to be subjected as aforesaid, shall be made parties to such 
Proceedings and be brought into court as provided in other suits in 
chancery therein. And the said court shall, at the term next after the 
parties have heen duly ‘notified of the proceedings, unless otherwise 
ordered by the court, proceed to adjudicate all matters involved 
therein, and finally determine the merits of all claims to and lens upon 
the real estate in question, and in all cases where a claim or interest 
of the United States therein is established shall decree a sale of such 
real estate, by the proper officer of the court, and a distribution of the 
proceeds of such sale according to the findings of the court in respect 
to the interests of the parties and of the United States, 

„(b) Any person having a lien upon or any interest in such real 
estate, notice of which has been duly filed of record in the jurisdiction 
in which the real estate is located prior to the filing of notice of the 
lien of the United States as provided by section 3186 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended, or any person purchasing the real estate at a 
sale to satisfy such prior lien or interest, may make written request to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to direct the filing of a bill in 
chancery as provided in subdivision (a), and if the commissioner fails 
to direct the filing of such bill within six months after receipt of such 
written request, such person or purchaser may, after giving notice to 
the commissioner, file a petition in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which the real estate is located, praying 
leave to file a bill for a final determination of all claims to or liens 
upon the real estate in question. After a full hearing in open court 
the district court may, in Its discretion, enter an order granting leave 
to file such bill, in which the United States and all persons having 
liens upon or claiming any interest in the real estate shall be made 
parties. Service on the United States shall be had in the manner pro- 
vided by sections 5 and 6 of the act of March 8, 1887, entitled An 
act to provide for the bringing of suits against the Government of the 
United States.’ Upon the filing of such bill the district court shall 
proceed to adjudicate the matters involved therein in the same manner 
as in the case of bills filed under subdivision (a) of this section. For 
the purpose of such adjudication the assessment of the tax upon which 
the lien of the United States is based shall be conclusively presumed 
to be valid, and all costs of the proceedings on the petition and the bill 
shall be borne by the person filing the bill,” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I see in the Chamber the attorney 
who has been so valuable in the preparation of the bill, and T 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Finance to what extent 
this amendment modifies the existing law, and, if it was deemed 
necessary to modify the existing law, why did not the House 
take up that matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph (a) ‘of section 3207 is existing law, 
word for word. Paragraph (b) is new. Dis jie (b) is found 
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necessary in order to protect the Government interests. In 


other words, if there is a prior lien upon property held by any 
‘individual, and that lien is foreclosed and the property sold 
just for the amount of money the prior obligation amounts to, 
to-day the Government has no way of going into a district court 
and intervening, and if the property is more valuable than the 
amount of the obligation held by the private party under para- 
graph (b), the Government will get some relief. 

Mr. KING. That was my understanding; but I was wonder- 
0 ug the House did not take the matter. up, 

SMOOT., I do not know why the ae did not put it in, 

I can not say why, but the experience of the department, has 
shown that it is absolutely necessary to protect the interests 
of the Government. 


Mr. KING. I recall the ‘discussion in our “cotamittes, but I 


had no recollection as to whether the matter was presented 
concerning the attitude of the House as to this matter. I 
assume, then, that it was not considered in the House, and that 
there ‘will Sii no antagonism by tiie House committee to this 
amentimen 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (fr. Wirris in tlie’ chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. = 

The next umendment was, on page 274, Ie 11, after the word 
“Title,” to strike out “XI” and insert XII,” 50 85 o ee 
the heading rend: 6 nir landen 

ithe XII—deneral ‘provisions. eg: Pius Ane “a 


The amendment was agreed to. ° $ 

The ‘next amendment was, under the subhead “ Repeals,” 
section 1200 (a), on page 274, line 22, after Messages “),“ 1 
strike out “ except subdivision (d) of section 500, effective on 
easy i epee of 80 days after the enactment of this act,” so 
as to read: 


Title V (called “Tax on telegraph and telephone messages "). 


Mr, SMOOT. Let that amendment go over. 
Mr. KING, I was about to suggest to the attorney that he 


Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph (b), on page 278; line 24, takes care 
of the very matter to which the Senator bas referred. 

Mr. KING. It does as to a part of it, but Iam not sure that 
it does as to all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The amendment at the bottom 
of page 274 will be passed over. 

The next. amendment was, in section 1200 (a), on page 275, 
line 8, after the word # Bections;" to strike out the numerals 
9900,“ so as to read: 


Sections 901, 902, 908, and 904 of Tithe IX (being certain excise 
taxes). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1200 (a), on page ee 
line 10, after the word “Section,” to insert “900 of Title IX 
‘(being certain excise taxes) and section,” so as to read: 


. Beetion 900 of Title IX (being certain excise taxes} and section 905 
of ‘Title IX. (being the tax on jewelry and similar articles), effective on 
the expirafion of 80 days after the enactment of this net. i 


Mr. KING, I make the same suggestion to counsel in regard 
to this paragraph—that he examine the protective provisions 
to see that any rights which the government has will not be 
lost by the repealing clauses of the act, 

Mr, OVERMAN. That should be done in the committee 
rather than by making suggestions here to counsel. 

Mr, SMOOT, I am sure that it will be attended to very care- 


The amendment was agreed ta, 
e COMER WAR AR BOSS 20H after line, 22, to 
LEGISLATIVE DRAYTING SERVICE 


lre, 1201. Section 1303 of the revenne act of 1918 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subdivision to read as follows: 

“(d) After this subdivision takes effect the legislative drafting serv- 
ice shall be known as the office of the legislative conusel, and the two 
druftsmen aball be known as legislative counsel. The positions of legis- 
lative counsel shall be allocated from time to time by the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, jointly, to 
the appropriate grade in the compensation schedules of section 18 of 
the classification act of 1923. The rate of compensation of each of the 
two legislative, counsel shall be fixed from time td time, withiu the 
Ihults of such grade, by the President of tha Senate dnd the Speaker of 


the House of Representatives, respectively.. The inereased compensa- 
tion provided for in this subdivision shall, when fixed, be in lieu of the 
salary specified in subdivision (a]. The legislative counsel shall have 
the same privilege of free transmission of official mail matter as other 
officers of the United States Government,” 


Mr. OVERMAN. Why is this provision for a drafting service 
included in a tax bill? It ought to be provided for in a sepa- 
rate statute, passed regularly by the Congress, fixing the’ sal- 
aries and making appropriations instead of including it in a 
tax bill. I can not understand why such a provision for a 
drafting service is put into the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The creation of the drafting service was pro- 
vided for in the revenue act of 1918, and that is the reason 
why we have covered it in this bill. If it had not been pro- 
vided for in the act of 1918, we would not have undertaken to 
Include it hnere. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest to the Benitor that he prepare a 
bill and that we pass ft, providing for this service, instead of 
providing for it in a tax bill. Let us get a law on the subject 
establishing this service. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that we let this’ 
1 go to conference, and see what can be done. 

‘OVERMAN. It is all very indefinite. The Speaker 
of 55 House and the President of the Senate can ADUE 


janyone they choose, and fix the salaries. - 


. SMOOT. -If the Senator will notice, on, page 287 iti is 
provided ‘that their compensation shall fall under the classifi- 
cation ‘act of 1922. They are to be paid just the same as they 
would be paid under that act. They will: get the salary, 
provided in whatever bracket of the classification they fall, 
under, and they will not get any more. If they fall within: : 
a certain rate of pay, they ouglit to get it. ; 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that the Senator is willing 
to let it go to conference, and let the conferees of the Senate 
and the House fake up the question. I make the suggestion, 
that it is all irregular to provide in the pending bill for this 
drafting service. There ought to be something definite. The 
way it is, it is yery indefinite. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not have been undertaken if it 
had not been originally provided for in the act of 1918. 
Bir Free It is an amendment of an existing 

tute 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 
CHILD LABOR, CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rozsiyson] is unavoidably absent at the present 
time, and it has come to my attention that an article appeared 
in the Washington Herald this morning which purports to 
contain a telegram addressed by the senior Senator from 
IIlinois [Mr. McCormick] to Mrs. Maud Wood Park, president 
of the League of Women Voters. The telegram is inaccurate, 
and does a serious injustice to the Senator from Arkansas. 
I desire that the article be read from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

‘The reading clerk read as follows: 


Sars Minority DECAYS Action on Camp Lanor—G. O. P, BENATA 
Lahm Wines WOMEN Vorers DeMocrirs REFUSE TO AGRER ON 
DaTe—Rivals Deny Cmakọn—DecLAarns Tuer Ann IN FAVOR oF 
LEGISLATION TO PROTECT JUVENILE WORKERS IN UNitep STATES 

(By. Universal Service) 

‘Republican and Demoeratic Senators pare reached another impasse 
aver the child labor amendment. 

Leaders of cach party accuse the ibo ot causing delay in that 
legislation. 

BRINGS ISSUR UP 

Senator W cdl, of Illinois, yesterday brought the issue to the 
fore by a telegram he sent to Mrs Maud Wood Park, president of the 

League of Women Voters, in convention at Buffalo, charging that Sena- 

tor ROBINSON, of Arkansas, the minority leader, refused to agree to a 

date on which to vote on the child labor amendment. The telegram 

reads: 

“The child labor amendment is to be taken up in the House to- 
day. As you know I have sponsored the child labor amendment 
in the Senate for the permanent council for the prevention of 
Child Labor. At my request, Senator Lopan, in behalf of the Re- 
publican majority, has asked consent that a date be fixed when we 
may vote on the child labor amendment. Senator ROSINSON, in 
behalf of the Democratic minority, has refused that request. In 
my judgment it is unnecessary to solicit the support of any Repub- 
licam Senator for the amendment, but you will have a heavy task 
in inducing many of the Democratic eff e 

permit a vote on the child labor amendment.“ 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, not only is the statement 
of the Senator from  Timois incorreet us to the facts—and it is 
strange that he should have made that mistake, ds he was pres- 
arf in the Chamber at the time the occurrence took place—but 
he has gone further and made á statement that is a misrepre- 
sentation of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RonrNSsGu] with 
regurd to the attitude of the Democrats on this side of the 
Chamber. I think possibly the best answer to the telegram of 
the Senator from Finois is to read from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconb vf April 28, at page 0935, exactly whut took place: 


Mr. Loves. Mr. President, will the Senator trom Alabama. yield. to 
me for a moment? 

Mr, Usperwoop. I yleld to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Lona. I simply desire to submit a request for unanimous con- 
sent. I ask unanimous consent ‘that Senate Joint Resolution 1, the 
child labor constitutional amendment, so called, be taken up on the 
conclusion of the consideration of Senate Resolution 211, about which 
the Senate made a unanimoys-consent agreement yesterday. T ask the 
senior Senator from, Arkansas [Mr. Rowikson] if there will be any 
obyestton to entering into such an agreement? 

ROBINSON. Personally, Í would haye no objection to such an 
ene but I suggest to the, Senator from Massachusetts, at the 
ingtance of Senators about me, that perhaps the arrangement had best 
be deferred for the present until same consultation may be had, 

Mr, Longe. Very well; 1 shall not press it at this time, but will take 
it up later. I thank the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. President, I wish to say in connection with the 
requests for unanimous consent to farm out time in the future that we 
are getting far ‘afield. So far as I am concerned, I shall consider it my 
duty to object to such proposals untt! we can get further along in the 
matter of dispoding or appropriation billy thivtlare! piling up one on the 
other} with nb opportunity fot Bebutors in charge of those bills to get 
the Moor, 'becatise with matters of immigrution, the bottus, und 80 forth, 
the floor fs occupied all the time, and it ‘would seem now to be proposed 
to teich Mito the 3 tnd dispose of the time next week and the 
week after that. I shall object to that kind ef a procedure. 


If there was any intimation whatever that there was to be 
an objection to the unanimous-consent request, the Recorp dis- 
closes’ that the distinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren), chairman of the Commitee on Appropriutions. was 
the Senator who would object. 

As ‘a matter of fact, it was evident, knowing the position: of 
the Senator from Arkansas in the past and wt present on the 
child labor amendment, thet he had ne intention of objecting: 
It was perfectly evident to the Senator from Illinois that the 
Senator from Arkansas has always been a strong advocate of 
thut amendment, and is now a strong advocate of it. He 
knows that nearly every Senator on this side of the Chamber 
has spoken and voted for a similar joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution in the past and is in favor of it now. 

Phe Senator from Ihinois understood thut and he niso un- 
derstood, as well as did the Senntor from Massachusetts Mr. 
Loner}, that when the matter wes being brought up without 
any conference between the two leaders, the lender on the Re- 
publican side and the leader on the Democratic side, the Sen- 
ators on the *minority side were not in a position to agree to 
any partiewlar date to take up that resolution or any other 
resolutión; * was pending at that very moment important 
legislation in this body and, as the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] seid, there were appropriation bills ‘piling up on top 
T each other tant had a- prior richt to consideration by the 
inate, 

Yet ‘the: Senator trom: Inmois tenen to create the im- 
pression in the minds of this large body of influential women in 
the country that the Senator from Arkansas objected to the 
unanimous consent and that in chat action he represented the 
minority in opposition to the resolution. There is no founda- 
tion for that whatever, as disclosed by the colloquy which 1 
have just read from the Conéressionan RECORD. 

It was unfair to the Senator from Arkansas.) It was unfair 
to the Demorratie minority. As a matter of fact it was unfair 
to the Senator from Wyoming. The Senator from Wyoming ‘is 
not opposed to its consideration, and yet he stated right at that 
time that he does not intend to stand for the procedure of 
farming out the time in the future until the appropriation bills 
ure disposed of. He must have understood, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts understood, that it was a matter upon which 
they should confer with regard to time. 

By reason’ of the fact that the Senator from Arkansas is 
absent from the Senate and has been absent since day before 
yesterday, I have taken this occasion to place in the Recon 
the telegram of the Senator from IHinois and to read from the 
Rxconn exactly what took place in the Senate that day. 

Mr. McCORMIOK. Mr. President, unhappily I was not 
present during the first part of the remarks of the Senator 


from Nevada. If I have done the Senator from Arkansas any 
injustice I greatly regret it. Among the Senators on his own 
side he has no warmer admirer or greater friend than I am. 
The facets presently will demonstrate where the opposition to 
the ‘amendment lies. The debate upon the subject during the 
last Congress, as the Senator from Nevada will recall, showed 
that the greater part of the opposition was on the other side 
of the Chamber. I hazard the conjecture that when tlie leader 
of the majority again asks for unanimous consent to fix a day 
for debate and a vote upon the p constitutional amend- 
ment, if there be any objection it will not be on this side of the 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is far afield of the question as to what 
mity happen. I was discussing the Senator's telegram, of which 
he has knowledge, and I read from the Recorp which contra- 
dicts . What may happen in the future I do not know nor 
does the Senator from Ilinois. There is one thing certain, thut 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber have shown by their 
votes and by their speeches that they are ointment cH in 
favor of a chil@-labor resolution. 

It would ‘apperr from the Senator's telegram that If 644 
Senutor objected to a tnanimons-consetit request to take up the 
resolution, it Was dead. As a! matter of fact this body muy at 
any time by motion take up any measure pending on the 
calendar. If the Senator from IIIInols, who was sitting here 
and whose télegrtim states that he prompted the Senator from 
Misseachusetts to ask for the wnatitmous consent, had been 
anxtons ‘that the joint resolution be taken up at the tite the 
unautmous consent request Was made for that purpose, he could 
have niade it a special order by presenting a motion to that 
effect. He could have taken ft up on a motion mmecliutely be 
fore the ‘pending legislation wes ‘taken up. There ure enough 
votes here, as he knows, to curry such a motion. Let he sat 
in dis seat While the colloquy was going on which T have rend, 
and remained silent. He did not rise to protest. He dtd not 
rise to make the speech be hag just now made. He made no 
motion to muke the Jotnt rescfution a ‘special order. He made 
no motion to take it up, ‘but he ran to the telegraph’ office to 
send the telegram which has just been read, which is not an ac 
curate ‘statement of the ition taken in the Senate by the 
Senator from Arkunsas [Mr. ‘Roptyson] or the position that 
he has taken in the past with regard to ‘the resolution. 

Lam glag that the Senator from Tlinots has stated that he 18 
& filend or the Senator from Arkansas aud that ‘he Tikes him 
Amt ‘adinires'‘Him. Ir anytiitg thut he has ‘said can be toh- 
sidered as dn apology for his Action toward the Senator from 
Arkunges T think ft would: be a ‘good thing “as between friends. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. I think 1 was not in the ‘Chamber’ at the 
time the Senator from Massachusetts made the request. But 
be thitt as it may, the Senator win ‘recat? from dur expertence 
iy the last dehnte that even though a majority of the Senators, 
and even though ttvo-tiirds of ‘the Senators arein favor of such 
an amendment, u discusslon of the subject may be so greatly 
prolonged chat no uction may be Had upon the proposed amend- 


mert, 
HARRISON! "Mr. President, Y am a Htttè surprised ut 
th iatitinguished Senator ‘from’ Ulinols [r. MoCowserck) send- 

E tuls telegram under ‘the ¢ircumstancves and then refusin p 

6 ninke apology, not ko ‘the distmguished Senator from A 
kitsas [Mr. Rostwso8], thë leader ‘on this side of the aisle, 
but to the minority over here. The Impresston which the Sen: 
ator sought to create in the minds of these good women, who 
happen now to be voters, was that the minority was opposed 
to any ‘tonsideration of the child-labor amendment and should 
de held acrountuble therefor. | 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Is the Senator from Mississippi going to 
vote for the amendinent? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to vote for the amendment. 

Mr. McCORMIOK. T am delighted. 

Mr. HARRISON: The Senator presumes that I'am not going 
tö vote for it, when he knows that 1 did vote for it before, as 
did practically every Senator on this side of the Chamber. In- 
deed, it was so unanimous that no request was made for a 
record vote. Child-labor legislation has never been a partisan 
inatter. I hope it never will de la ‘partisan matter, because if 
there is #iy one question on which we ought to join ‘hands 
it is to protect the health and lives of little children in the Tac- 
tories and workshops of the country.” 

‘But here is the paper from which the distinguished Senator 
from Névyada [Mr. Prrruax] read, und the heudlines say: 


Minority delays action on child labor. 
That is the impression that fs ‘created by the telegram that 
was sent owt by the Setiater from IIinois That was the im- 


3 he sought to be created, although he says now thut 
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when the record clearly shows, as the Senator has been in- 
formed, that the objection was going to come from the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator will permit me to inter- 
rupt him for a moment, the test will come within the next week 
when the leader of the majority will renew his request for 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, as read from the RECORD 
by the Senator from Nevada, the Senator from Arkansas said 
that only temporarily would he object. I do not think he even 
went that far. He said he would not object, being personally 
in favor of taking up the proposition, but that some Senators 
around him did not want it to be taken up at that time. 

Why, Mr. President? Not because they were against the 
child labor amendment birt because they are anxious to pass at 
the earliest possible moment, after due consideration; the pend- 


ing bill, which means so much to the taxpayers of America.. 


It means not only a reduction in taxes, whether the Mellon 
plan, so called, be adopted or the Simmons plan be adopted, but 
it means a reduction of the taxes in the future. Embodied in 
this bill is a provision, which I daresay will be voted for by 
every Member of the Senate as it was voted for by every mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, proposing to give 25 per cent 
reduction on the taxes for this year. So the Senator from 
Arkansas and other Senators on this side of the Chamber, 
whether the Senator from Illinois shall agree to it or not, 
believe in removing the burdens of taxation from the American 
people just as quickly as possible and to as great an extent as 
possible; yet the Senator from Nlinois tries to create the im- 
pression that the minority in this Chamber are fighting the 
child labor amendment. Why, sirs, at the best, if the child 
labor amendment is passed by the Congress it must await the 
action of three-fourths of the States for ratification. There is 
not the emergency or urgency attached to that that attaches to 
the pending bill. 

I voted against the first child labor bill which was proposed, 
I think it was back in 1916. That bill sought to regulate child 
labor through the commerce clause of the Constitution. I be- 
lieved then that it was unconstitutional and I voted against it 
on that ground. Many Senators, both on the Republican side, 
as I recall, and also on the Democratic side, voted as I did 
for the same reason. I say to the Senator from Illinois that at 
that time the Democratic Party was in control of the House of 
Representatives and it was proposed and championed by a 
Democrat, Mr. Palmer, who was afterwards Attorney General 
of the United States. If I recall correctly, in this body the 
same provision seeking to protect child labor in the factories 
was championed by the then Senator from Ohio, Mr, Pomerene, 
another Democrat. 

There has never. been any partisan politics with respect to 
this. matter, and I know there will not be. After the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided the first law which was 
passed to be unconstitutional-—the matter is not fresh in my 
mind, and I have not had the opportunity to go back and look 
up the record—I think it was the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lexroor], who was then a Member of the House of 
Representatives, who pressed the measure to tax goods that 
were made by child labor. I voted for that proposition because 
I believed it to be constitutional. However, I was wrong about 
it. The Supreme Court of the United States afterwards held 
the net to be unconstitutional. 

So when the proposition comes before the Senate, as I hope 
it will before we adjourn, L shall vote for the amendment to 
the Constitution protecting child labor. I am afraid, however, 
that we shall never get such a bill considered if the Senator 
from Illinois and those on the other side of the aisle have their 
way, because I see from the papers that the President is con- 
stantly having conferences with you touching on adjournment, 
and you are promising him to adjourn Congress by the ist of 
June, so that you may go forth to your conyention and 
‘nominate a candidate who will be defeated in November, 
[Laughter.] 

What Congress ought to do is to stay here and transact 
the people's business just as speedily as possible. I may say 
that Congress should not adjourn and will not be permitted 
to adjourn if this legislation, that is so important to the 
American taxpayers and which must be passed before June 
80 if relief is given, is still pending. We ought to dispose of 
this bill first, as I say, consider it and expedite it as much 
as possible and let it become a law. Then in due time before 
we adjourn we should take up the resolution proposing a 
constitutional amendment and pass it in this body. Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber have plenty of votes to do it. 
I know when the leadership on the other side makes up Its 
mind to put a proposition through here, if they have a little 
help from our side of the Chamber, it always goes through; 


at least, when they have a meritorious measure, They never 
fail to do so, except on some ship-subsidy proposal or some- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Whenever we have the help of the 
Senator from Mississippi our measures go through. a 

Mr. HARRISON, I thank the Senator. So much for that. 
I hope my distinguished friend from Illinois will not try to 
play politics with the women of the country and send out 
telegrams from here stating alleged facts, when he admits 
ind are mere prophecies and those prophecies based on no 
‘acts, 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I have been reading the 
Recorp of April 23, or at least so much of it as I have been able 
to look over during the brief moments of the remarks of the 
Senator from Mississippi. When I discussed the matter with 
the Senator from Massachusetts, if I remember rightly, and 
when I discussed it with the Senator from Utah, I proposed 
that unanimous consent should be given in such terms that 
when the revenue act’ passed the Senate the first business 
thereafter taken up would be the so-called child labor amend- 
ment, and that a definite time should be fixed by unanimous 
consent for a vote on that amendment. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson], the leader of 
the minority, will be absent for a week, as he told me on yester- 
day. An opportunity will be afforded next week to secure a 
unanimous consent agreement for the consideration and a vote 
on the child labor amendment when the pending tax bill shall 
have been disposed of. 

JEFFERSON DAY BANQUET SPEECH BY GOVERNOR RITCHIE, OF MARY- 
LAND 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to have printed in 
the Recorp a speech by Gov. Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, at 
the Jefferson day banquet of the National Democratic Club, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, on April 12, on the subject 
of State rights. The speech has attracted considerable atten- 
tion throughout the country. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


SPEECH OF GOVERNOR ALBERT C. RITCHIE, OF: MARYLAND, AT THE JEF- 
FERSON Day BANQUET OF THR NATIONAL Democratic CLUB, HOTEL 
ComMopore, New York Cirx, SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1924. 

The American people are at the threshold of a great struggle. It 
is not a struggle of the ambitions of men, although we will witness 
that in the months between now and November. It is vastly greater 
than that, because the fortunes of man are small in the face of 
principles. which are fundamental and which are in peril. 

It is not a struggle to help maintain the.peace of the world, although 
we fought to secure it. It is not a struggle to help rehabilitate 
Europe, although until that is done the markets of the world will 
not open again for our surplus supplies. 

In both of these things, doubtless, we have a duty to fulfill; but 
we can not fulfill it, we can not present ourselves to the world 
as capable of fulfilling it, until here at home we once more bow 
to American ideals and to the enduring truth of American institu- 
tions. 

To keep our American ideals, to preserve our American institutions, 
that is the struggle; for without these, no high purpose, either at 
home or abroad, ever has been or ever can be accomplished by this 
country, x 

It is the struggle, not of individuals, but of the States. It is the 
struggle of the States, not because they need attain new adminis- 
trative activities, nor add to their functions of government; but 
because they are fast losing rights which are fundamental and without 
which our form of government can not endure. It is the struggle 
of the States to keep what of those rights they still haye, and to 
get back, if they can, those they have lost. 

For a long time the people of the States retained their rights 
pretty well. For a long time we believed that that nation is gov- 
erned best which is governed least, For a long time we of a country 
of 110,000,000 people, reflecting differing conditions and opinions 
everywhere throughout a vast area of 3,000 miles from sea to sea, 
believed that national unity and national harmony were only possible 
so long as the Nation kept. within the limits of its domain and left 
the States free within the limits of theirs, 

We scarcely realize now that the twelfth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution was adopted in 1804, and that from then until 1913 
not another amendment to our organic law was adopted saye only 
the three which followed the Civil War. 

There was a period of more than a century, and it was the period 
which witnessed the growth and development of our country Into the 
greatest nation of the world. 

We grew from 13 States to 48 States. Forelgn possessions were 
added to our domain, The sailboat was superseded by the ocean 
liner. The stagecoach became the transcontinental railway, Morse 
gave us the telegraph, Bell the telephone, and the Wrights were just 
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completing thelr conquest, of the air. In. business, in agriculture, 
in medicine, in science, and, inventive genius we became, unsurpassed, 

Yet, with the single, exception, of, writing inta, the Constitution. the 
three political amendments, which. reflected, the issues settled on the 
battlefields of the Civil, War, we did it all. withont one change in our 
Constitution as it existed in 1804—oyer, a century before. 

But the seeds of centralization had, heen planted, and; they grew, 
by what they ſed on. It, was not difficult, " 

Thirty-six States can impose their will in constitutional questions 
on the other 12. And not the people of those States, mind you, 
but just a majority of the legislatures in each of those States; 
and” you have a majority of the legislatures: in each of 86° States 
It you can get the vote of 2/316’ members. 

Think what that means! Twenty-three hundred men or women out 
of 110,000,000 people can write into the Constitution of the land 
any; amendment that they choose) to ratify; with no appeal to the 
people from their aetion. And, with exceptions so) rare that they are 
conspicuous, those 2,300 representatives are Harassed by the threats 
and the blandishments of organized minorities until their will and 
their sense of right crumple and, fall. helpless. to: the ground. 

If I. had mx way, there is one constitutional,amendment, which should 
be adopted, aud none other sheuld be considered until that became 
part of our organic law. It is an amendment which would provide 
that no further amendments to the Constitution shall be made unless 
ench- State is given the right to a referendum to the people upon the 
action of its legislature in ratifying any proposed amendment, 

The Constitution is the form of: government: which) the people of this 
country, adopted for themselyes; The people ought to he permitted 
to- change, it as they, please. But the people: ought not to be made 
to live under any amendment to that government unless they them: 
kelvea have the opportunity of; saying: whether they, want: it or whether 
they do not. 

But it is not so written yet. And soit has come to pass that laws 
brave: been, enacted und constitutional amendments: have been adopted 


which one by one are eating: into the very heart of the American 


Nation, because they are-breaking down tlie sovereignty) of the Ameri- 
ean State and substituting, for that snrred) thing an incompetent, 
extravagant, un-American control radiating from Washington. 

This: is resulting im a Federal: invasion: of: tite: pocketbooks of the 
taxpayers. through, the maintenamee of an enormous and growing oyver 
head: of: Federal: bureaus, und commissions, of) whieh some are not 
needed! at adl) while: others; shuuld be- curtailed, and stihi others: do 
work: and) sped) money: for purposes whieh: should be turned backs to 
the: States because: they belong: to the realm of State government: and | 
the, State cun handle them better, than. the: Nation dan. 

1 have not in mind the subject! ofr prohibition: as: the principal 
example. It is an example, of course, costing $38,000,006 a year to 
enforce and.then failing, but it ls only, one example among many, 

Vt on that great subjeet I plead only for the right of the people ofi 
ench: State, 80 long us they: do not hurt their: neighbors. or injure 
society, to determines their on conduct and mode of living for them, 
selves. 

Speaking for the State of Maryland—and I have no: right to speak 
fox any, other—I only say that, our people believe; that, we have the 
right, which has never been accorded us, namely, the right to our day. 
in, court. when. as free Americans at the polls,we may decide. for omr- 
selves. whether, we want, this restriction on our liberties; or whether 
we do, not. . 

But thatris only, one instance of what I mean. 

In 1886. the Department of, Agriculture was created, with, an appro- 
priation of $1,134,000. This year the appropriation for State, ala, is, 
$85,000,000, 

In 1917 the Bureau of: Publie Roads was created: with av appropriar, 
tion, to be divided among the States, of $4,850,000. This year it isi 
$75,006,008, and $100,000,000- is asked for) next year. 


In 1912 the Children’s Hureau was: established-with; an appropriation, 


of: 325,000. In 1028) ib was receiving 51. 240,000. 

The Federal Trade Commission begun in 1914 with 878,000. Now it: 
is eosting approximately $1,000,000. “fy 

Federal (aid for maternity and child hygiene, begun in 1921, amounts 
tò 51,240,000. 

The Sterling-Towner bill, now before Congress and which would 
create a department of education, carries an appropriation of $100,- 
000,000. 

These are by no means all, but they will suffice. 

I am not here to question the worthiness of any of these purposes, 
but I am here to say that every one of them receiving Federal aid 
belongs to the States and can be accomplished; better and more effi- 
ciently by the States without any Federal aid at all. 

They, can. be accomplished by the States just as cheaply, too, for 
the money which the Federal Government distributes back ameug the 
States it first collects from the people of each State, and then deducts 
the enormous cost of its own bureaus and ‘commissions before paying 
anything back at all. 


L deplore the, „ of, these. vast millions in. SA 
T deplore the handling of these great sums, and the momentous deci- 
sions affecting vitally the people of the States, by an army of Govern- 
ment ‘clerks. and subordinate - employees * 

Only a few days ago I protested to the Senate Finance: Committee 
successfully, IL am glad to say— against a p section of the 
revenue bill ot 1924 which) by indirection would have taxed the tax- 


exempt securities of the States of the country to the extent, It has been 


estimated, of, about, 835,000,000; and, I understand that this section 
was, drafted by a subordinate in Secretary Mellon's office who. did not 
realize the effect of what he. was doing. 

I deplore. the supervision. and. control which. all. this Pederal, aid 
gives, the Federal Government over matters which, concern the States 
alone. 

I deplore. the. everlasting, annoyance of. Federal; inspectors and in- 
vestigators, often, irresponsible, and incompetent,, prying into business 
which ought to be private and into affairs which ought to be; personal, 
and exercising supervision and demanding reports and audits of almost 
every conceivable kind. 

Do you realize what it all costs? In the great State of New York the 
peeple are required to pay; the Federal Government six times, as. much 
per capita in taxes as, their own. State government taxes them. In 
Michigan, the. people pay, the. Government, five times as mach In 
Maryland and in Kansas, four times as much. And so it. goes. 

I. want. to. see an end of. it all, 

In Maryland agriculture furnishes, employment to more than halt: 
our people, We believe in fostering it in every way, but I had. ratber: 
see it done through our own. farmers in our own way, and raise our 
own money for, it, instead. of contributing to the Federal pool, and: 
leaving. tribute there for, the Federal overhead. before we get anything; 
back at all. 

It is so with our roads, with: the health of our people, with. maternity, 
and child hygiene, and the rest. Let us haye, am, end to, bureaucratic: 
control over all these things and leave the States free: to fulfill these, 
great activities in their own way and according to their own needs. 

Above all, do not let us permit this thing, to go any:further: It, what 
has been done can not be undéne—and I believe it can—at least let 
us stop the next move which is contemplated and retain for the States 


the right to educate our own boys and our own girls, uncontrolled. and 


untrummeled by Federal inftiences. 

This, as I' see it, is the Hour's call. Many a battle has our party 
fought since the day of the great man whose memory we honor to-night. 
When victory has come to us it, has neyer been, through, appeals; to 
section or to class. It has been, through adberence to the great truths, 
for which he stood. 

Let us, eliug to them now. Let us rise above a mere play to this 

(section or to that, to-this group or to that.. 
| Let us believe that the American people, no matter to what carta: 
| they belong, are essentially, honest; that, the best in every party wants 
İto see the farmer prosper, and labor prosper, and business. prosper ; aad 
realize that at last a principle is at stake and that our high resolve 
should’ be to restore to the people of the sovereign States the right to 
decide as they will questions which concern them alone. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED JOINT. RESOLUTION. SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the joint. resolution. (H. J. Res. 163) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to loan certain tents, cots, and chairs, 
to the executive committee of the United Confederate Veterans, 
for use at tlie thirty-fourth annual reunion. to, be. held, at 
Memphis, Tenn., in June, 1924, and it was, thereupon. signed 
by the President pro tempore. 

EPORT OF WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION (H. DOC. NO. 248) 


| The PRESIDENT pro laid before the Senate the 
‘following message from the President of the United. States, 
which was. read, referred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed: 

To the Songress of the United States: 


Dam submitting herewith: for your consideration the report of 
the Wörid War Foreign Debt Commission, dated April 25, 
1924, together with a copy of the agreement referred to therein, 
providing for the settlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom 
of Hungary to the United. States. of America. The agreement 
has been executed on April 25, 1924, with my, approval, subject, 
to the approval of Congress, pursuant to the authority conferred 
by act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, as amended. by 
the act of Congress approved February. 28, 1923. 

I recommend the approval and authorization of this agree- 
ment. 


Tun Waira: Hose, April 25; 1924. 


[Nore.—Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives. ] 


Catvrs Cooriper. 
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REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT RIO DE JANEIRO IN 1922 
(S. DOC. NO, 88) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed; 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, for- 
warding, in conformity with section 9 of the joint resolution 
approved November 2, 1921, providing for participation by the 
United States in the international exposition which was held 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1922-23, the departmental reports called 
for by sections 5, 6, and 7 of the joint resolution. 

While not required by the resolution, the Secretary of State 
submits also, merely for the information of Congress, the re- 

port of the commissioner general to the exposition in two forms, 
namely: 

1. The report in five volumes containing Illustrations; and 

2. The report in two volumes without illustrations. 

The attention of Congress is invited to the request of the 
Secretary of State that Congress will not, by any legislation, 
require that the expense of printing and binding of this report 
in either form should be charged to the appropriation or allot- 
ment of appropriation for the printing and binding of the 
Department of State for the current fiscal year, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of Public Resolution No. 18 of March 30, 1906. 

It will be observed that the Secretary of State states that 
there is an approximate balance of $200,000 in the appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 provided in the deficiency act approved 
December 15, 1921, for the expenses of taking part in the Rio 
de Janeiro Exposition, against which balance it would be per- 
fectly proper for Congress, should it so desire, to order the 
printing and binding of the report to be charged. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
THE WHITE House, April 25, 1924. 
Accompaniments: Report of the Secretary of State, with 
accompaniments. 
{Nore.—Report of the commissioner general accompanied 
a similar message to the House of Representatives. ] 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was, on page 277, after line 16, 
to insert: 

GOVEENMENT ACTUARY 

Sec. 1202. The salary of the Government actuary, so long as the 
position is held by the present incumbent, shall be at the rate of 
$7,500, a year. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
5555 next amendment was, on page 277, after line 20, to strike 
out: 
TRAVELING EXPENSES 


Sec. 1101. All officers and employees of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, in addition to thelr compensation, shall receive their necessary 
traveling expenses and actual expenses incurred for subsistence while 
traveling on duty and away from their designated stations, in an amount 
not to exceed $7 per day. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 278, line 12, after the word 
“Title,” to strike out XII” and to insert XIII,“ so as to 
make the heading read: 


Title XI1Il.—Reduction of income tax payable in 1924 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1801 (c), on page 281, 
line 18, after the word “ section” to strike out “ 1200,” and to in. 
sert 1300,“ so as to read: 


(e) In the case of a deficiency assessed upon a taxpayer entitled to 
the benefits of subdivision (a) or (b) in respect of the tax for a period 
beginning In 1922 and ending in 1923 or beginning in 1923 and ending 
in 1924, the allowance provided for in subdivisions (a) and (b) shall 
be made in respect of snch defleleney in a similar manner to that pro- 
vided in subdivision (f) of section 1300. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1802, on page 282, line 8, 
after the word “ section,” to strike out 1200,“ and to insert 
“1300,” sọ as to make the section read: 


nc. 1802, Any taxpayer who has made return of the taxes imposed by 
Parts I and II of Title II of the revenue act of 1921, for a period of less 
than a year and beginning and ending within the calendar year 1923, 
shall be entitled to an allowance by cfedit or refund of 25 per cent of the 
amount shown as the tax upon his return, If the correct amount of 
the tax for such period is determined to be in excess of the amount 
shown as the tax upon the return, the taxpayer shall be entitled to 
the benefits of subdivision (f) of section 1300 of this act. 


The amendment was agreed t 

The next amendment was, in 3 1303, on page 282, at the 
beginning of line 5, to strike out 1201 and 1202,“ and to insert 
1301 and 1302,“ and in line 8, after the Word“ section,” to 
strike out “1200,” and to insert “1300,” so as to make the 
section read: 


Sec. 1303. The allowance provided in sections 1801 and 1802 shall, 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, be made in a similar manner to that pro- 
vided in section 1300. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1304, on page 282, line 
9, after the word “ section,” to strike out “1019,” and to insert 
1119,“ so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 1304. The interest provided in section 1119 of this act shall 
not be allowed in respect of the allowance provided for in this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirus in the cheney: 
That completes all of the committee amendments which have 
not been passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the first committee amendment 
which was passed over is on page 19, line 7. I am going to ask 
that that amendment go over to-day, because the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] is interested in the amendment, 
‘Therefore I again request that the amendment go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR, The amendment will be passed 
4 8 The next committee amendment passed over will be 
state 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 29, line 19, 
after the word “rendered,” to strike out the following lan- 
guage: “‘ Harned income’ also means reasonable compensation 
or allowance for personal service where income is derived from 
combined personal service and capital in the prosecution by 
unincorporated persons of agriculture or other business, but 
not exceeding 20 per cent of the net profits of the taxpayer 
from the business in connection with which his personal serv- 
ices are rendered,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


In the case of a taxpayer engaged in a trade or business in which 
both personal services and capital are material income-producing fac- 
tors a reasonable allowance as compensation for the personal services 
actually rendered by the taxpayer, not in excess of 20 per cent of his 
share of the net profits of such trade or business, shall be considered 
as earned income, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Pennsylvania advises me 
that he is compelled to leave the Chamber and desires to dis- 
cuss the question involved in the amendment, and will be 
ready to-morrow to do 80. I therefore shall not object to the 
amendment going over to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will again be 
passed over. The next committee amendment passed over will 
be stated. 

The Reaping Crerk. The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 31, after line 22, to strike out all down to and including 
line 4, on page 33, and in lieu thereof to insert the matter be- 
ginning on page 33, after line 4, down to and including line 8, 
on page 84. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it is generally under- 
stood that that amendment shall go over until the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons) returns, It raises the whole 
question of individual taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it involves the question of the normal tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. The next committee amendment passed over will be 
stated. . g 

The next amendment passed over was, under the head of 
“ Surtaxes,” page 34, after line 4, to strike out down to and 
including line 8, on page 38, and in lieu thereof to insert the 
matter from line 9, on page 38, to and including line 16, on 
page 40. 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment also should be passed over, 


I ask that that amendment go 


1924 


The PRESIDING OFFIOER, The amendment will be passed 
od. The next committee amendment passed over will be 
sta 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 47, line 22, to 
strike out the word “ indebtedness” and to insert “ indebtedness, 
except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or 
carry obligations or securities (other than obligations of the 
United States issued after September 24, 1917, and originally 
subscribed for by the taxpayer) the interest upon which is 
7 exempt from taxation under this title,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


(2) All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebted- 
ness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or carry 
obligations or securities (other than obligations of the United States 
issued after September 24, 1917, and originally subscribed for by the 
taxpayer) the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxation un- 
der this title. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from North 
Carolina were present. I yoted for this amendment in the 
committee with the distinct understanding that it would be 
discussed on the floor of the Senate, because I desired an ex- 
pression of the Senate upon it. My opinion is that the amend- 
ment should not be agreed to, but I do not feel like asking a 
vote of the Senate on the amendment without the Senator from 
North Carolina being present when the important question 
which it involves is being considered. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator then allow 
the amendment to go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to make a very brief statement. 
The adoption of the amendment would mean the loss of revenue 
to the amount of $80,000,000 a year, but I hardly think we had 
better take the amendment up in the absence of the Senator 
from North Carolina. I therefore ask that the amendment go 


over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, It involves the same question 
as is involved in paragraph (e) on page 52. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The Senator from North Carolina did 
not mention this particular part of the bill, but I feel that the 
amendment ought to go over. I will simply state that it in- 
volves & loss of revenue of $30,000,000. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over and also the amendment at the bottom of page 52. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 67, after line 
20, to strike out (g) Where the grantor of a trust reserves a 
power of revocation which, if exercised, would revest in him 
title to any part of the corpus of the trust, then the income 
of such part of the trust shall be included in computing the 
net income of the grantor,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


(zg) Where the grantor of a trust has, at any time during the tax- 
able year, either alone or in conjunction with any person, the power 
to revest in himself title to any part of the corpus of the trust, then 
the income of such part of the trust for such taxable year shall be 
included in computing the net income of the grantor. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Carolina especially requested that this provision should 
go over until his return. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator from North Carolina 
approved of the action of the Senate Finance Committee in 
this instance., It relates to the imposition of taxes upon revo- 
eable trusts. The Senator from New Mexico will note that 
we amended the amendment after the first draft was submitted 
to the committee, and I thought the draft as agreed to was 
satisfactory to the Senator from North Carolina. J 

The junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] called at 
the committee room one morning and made certain suggestions 
as to the original draft of the amendment, and I understood 
at that time that at least a portion of the suggestions offered 
by the Senator from Delaware were agreed to and embodied 
in the present draft. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The memorandum which the 
Senator from North Carolina left with me specifically refers 
to the provision as to revocable trusts. It is also my under- 
Standing that we were all agreeable to that provision being in- 
serted in the bill, and it may possily have been included in this 
memorandum by error. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if that is the 
case, and if the Senator from North Carolina desires the vote 
by which the amendment may be agreed to reconsidered, or that 
any other amendment which we may pass upon shall be recon- 
sidered, I shall ask unanimous consent that that be done. 
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Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Under those conditions I have 
no objection to the adoption of the amendment. Personally, I 
am very much in favor of the provision in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I am quite sure there must be a mistake, 
because, if I remember correctly, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina agreed to the provision. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to one phase of the amendment just 
agreed to, I will read it first; 


Where the grantor of a trust has, at any time during the taxable 
year, either alone or in conjunction with any person, the power to 
revest in himself title to any part of the corpus of the trust, then the 
income of such part of the trust for such taxable year shall be in- 
cluded in computing the net income of the grantor. 


Does not that result in this possibility? A makes a trust in 
favor of B, with a power of revocation in A when he sees fit 
to exercise that power. That is the primary statement in that 
section. In that event the income shall be returnable as of the 
income of A, the grantor of the trust, and the tax assessable 
thereon shall be paid by A. 

Mr. SMOOT. Providing there is the revocable power at- 
tached to the trust. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am assuming revocable power. That is 
all right; but if the power is not exercised the law says that 
A shall make a return, A shall pay the tax upon that income, 
but the fact remains that the income itself goes to the bene- 
ficiary under the terms of the trust, and he in turn must make 
a return of that income, and he in turn must pay a tax u 
that income. I mean, in the particular section to which I 
refer, section (g), there is apparently no provision to avoid 
the double taxing of the same fund. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to page 64 of the 
bill, on line 18, paragraph (b), that is taken care of by the 
amendment that has already been agreed to. The language is: 


Except as otherwise provided in subdivisions (g) and (h)— 


And (g) and (h) are the two provisions found on page 68. 
The exception to which the Senator referred to just now is 
made in section 219, page 64, paragraph (b). 

Mr. BAYARD. I see that, and I am turning to page 64 and 
subsection (b) of section 219: 


Except as otherwise provided in subdivisions (g) and (h) the tax 
shall be computed upon the net income of the estate or trust, and 
shall be paid by the fiduciary. 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 
Mr. BAYARD. All right; but turn to paragraph (g) on page 
68, and there it says that— 


The income of such part of the trust for such taxable year shall 
be included in computing the net income of the graartor. 


If the income of the grantor is computed, then I am as- 
suming that he is going to pay a tax upon his income as com- 
puted; but in this case the fiduciary pays the tax under the 
provision on page 64. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the fiduciary pays it except as provided 
in subdivisions (g) and (h), and they provide for payment 
by the grantor. 

Mr. BAYARD. All right. Then I will take that suggestion 
of the Senator and see where it leads us. In one case, under 
the exception, it is paid by the fiduciary, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. The return made under subsection (g) with 
the revocable power is made by the grantor of the trust. 

Mr. SMOOT. In all cases with the exceptions provided for, 

Mr. BAYARD. But the return is made, It says distinctly 
on page 68, subsection (g), that the grantor of the trust must 
make the return if the power of revocation exists, He makes 
his return for the purpose of computing his income. Now, 
assuming that it is a revocable trust and that he makes a re- 
turn, the fiduciary makes a return and the beneficiary, in turn, 
must make a return as the recipient of income from the trust 
estate, 

12 AYA be glad to have it explained, if the Senator will ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is only as provided in (b), and ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in (g) and (h). Sunpose we did 
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not have the exception: Just read it without the amendment, 
the way the House passed it, and it would read as follows: 


The tax shall be computed upon the net income of the. estate or 
trust, and shall be paid by the fiduciary. The net income of the estate 
or trust shall be computed in the same manner and on the same basis 
as provided in section 212, except that 


Then the exceptions follow; but now we make the amend- 
ment: 


Except as otherwise provided in subdivisions: (g) and (h)— 


And then we say how the tax shall be paid. 

Mr. BAYARD. All right. I take that exception as read by 
the Senator, now, and impose it upon subdivision (g), which 
has been made the exception under the terms of subdivision (b), 
Subdivision (g) will then stand by itself, if it be a revocable 
trust, will it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it will. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then subdivision (g), providing for revo- 
cable trusts, will make us meet with this situation: That in the 
ease of a revoeable trust the grantor of the trust shall make the 
return of the income as of his own, but in the meantime. the 
beneficiary, who receives the income as an actual fact, must 
make a return. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, Mr. President, if it is be eee 
trust. 

Mr. BAYARD. You have a trust. The 8 under the 
terms of the trust pays the income as directed by the terms 
of the trust, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. All right. The law jee; that if it be a re- 
vocable trust the granter shall make a return of that income, 
Ind be charged aecordingty. 

Mr. SMOOT.: That is right. 

Mr. BAYARD. But the general law which allows the erea- 
tion of the trust under which the money is paid out says that 
the money shall be paid to the beneficiary, and the money is 
paid to the beneficiary, and he in KERS en MANGA returni 
because ie has received the money. 

I do not know whether I make myself clear A the Senator 
or not. In other words, if the Senator pleases, it seems to 
158 we have a double return there, with the possibility of double 


taxation. 
Mr. SMOOT, Let me call attention to paragraph (2) of 
section, 219, on page 65, and read it. It says: 


There shall be allowed as an additional deduction in e 
the net income of the estate or trust the amount of the income of the 
estate or trust far Its taxable year which is to be distributed currently 
by the fiduciary to the beneficiaries, and the amount of the income 
collected by a guardian of an infant which 1s to be held or distributed 
as the court may direct, but the amount so allowed zs a | deduction 
shall; be imeluded im computing the net imeome of the beneficiaries 
whether distributed to them or not. Any amount allowed, as à de- 
duction under this paragraph shall not be allowed as a deduttion 
under paragraph (3) in the same or any succeeding taxable year. 


Mr. BAYARD. Yes, Mr, President; I see that, but that 


nicest net apply to revoenble trusts. 

SMOOT: This is the only thing that taxes it to the 
ALES and (g) and (h) are exeeptions to it, and the bilk 
specifically states that they are exceptions.’ 

Mri BAYARD. With all due respect to the Senator. ak 
that phase of it ought to be looked into. (u 

Mr. SMOOT, It will be, in conference. 

Mr. RING. Mr. President. I should like to- ale the: chatr- | 
man of the committee whether suficient. gafegunrds are af- 
forded in this bili to reach trusts amd estates where there 
may be an honest veg ta between the grantor and the grantee— 
ig I may. use those expressions—as, to who should pay the tax? | 

Mr, SMOOT.: Does the Senator mean outside of a revocable 
e 

‘KING. Les; Both reyocable trusts and other trust 
esta 


Adder Les; It is covered in every case, and I may say 
that there is very little change from existing law in that re 
spect, „ 

Mx. KING. Tes; L know that, but I have heard some com- 
plaints. made hy officials of the Government that honest doubts 
existed, with respect to various trusts and estates, as to, who 
should pay the tax, and neither made any return been 
both doubted the obligation resting upon them to pay. Not 
being in concert, one not knowing what the other was dofng, 
no réturn whatever was made. Of course it would be left 
then only to the searching qualities of the taxihg organisa- 
tion to ascertain the amount which would be paid, and who was 
to pay the tax. 


Mr. SMOOT, I agree with my cotale in all that he has 
said under existing law; but the changes in existing law and 
the changes in this particular section are to take care of just 
the thing of which the Senator complains. 

Mr. RING. But it seems to me—and I call the chairman's 
attention to this fact—that there ought to be a little broaden- 
ing of the law, so thet am obligation perhaps might be required 
of both the grantor and the grantee, both the person creating 
the trust and the beneficiary, to make returns in order that 
ve Government might be advised, and to avoid escaping taxa- 

On. 

Mr, SMOOT. The law specifieally says which one shall do 
it, The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barano] has just made 
the eriticiem that he theught they would be compelled to do 
that under existing law, but I. do not think so. He was object- 
ing to the very thing of having both make a return. 

Mr. KING. I know of a number of cases where there were 
controversies between individuals, the grantor or, the beneficiary 
not knowing which should make the return, and neither made 
it, and the result was that the Government lost the tax. Of 
course, further searching by the department of the Government 
would reveal, if they searched sufficiently diligently, that cer- 
tain E eleik had escaped taxation, and a rectification would 
resu 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 68, to strike 
out lines 7 to 15, both inclusive, and in Heu thereof to. insert: 


(u) Where any part of the income of a trust may, in the discretion 
of the grantor of the trust, either alone or in conjunction: with any 
person, be distributed to the gramtor or be beld or accumulated for 
future distribution to him, or where any part of the imcome of a trust 
is. or may be applied to the payment of premiums upon policies of in- 
surance on the life of the grantor (except policies of insurance irre- 
vocably payable for the purposes and in the manner specified in pars- 
graph (10) of subdivision (a) of section 214), such part of the income 
of the trust shall be included in computing the net income of the 
Santen 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 69, line 10, 
after the words equal to,” to strike out “ 25” and insert 50)" 
50 as to read: 

BVASION OF SURTAXES BY INCORPORATION 

Sec, 220. (x) If any corporation, however created or organized, is 
formed or availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of 
the surtax upon its shareholders through the medium of permitting 


| its gains and profits to accumulate instead of being divided or dis- 


tributed, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable 
year upon the net income of such corporation a tax ‘equal to 50 per 
cent of the amount thereof, which shall be in addition to the tax im- 
posed by section 230 of this title and shall (except as provided in 
subdivision (d) of this section) be: computed, collected, and paid upon 
the same basis and in the same manner and subject to the same pro- 
visions of law, including penalties, as that tax- 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the section dealing with evasion of 


Mr. President, this may be agreed to for 
I will offer a motion to reconsider it if it is 


necessary. 

My. SMOOT. ~ 11 the Senator will just ask unanimous con- 
sent, L will agree to it. 

The PRESIDENT- pro tempore. The question Is om agreeing 


the present. 


bs the amendment. 


| 


The amendment was. ee to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 69, line 16, to 
strike, out- $ I 

E 42) alk (he! sharenétGers! 64 euch” corperstion agis 
thereto, the conimissioner may; in lieu of all income taxes sek 
upon the corperation for the taxable year, tax the shareholders of 
such corporation upon their distributive shares in the net income at 
the corporation for the taxable year in the same manner as provided in: 
subdivision (a) of section 218 in the case of members of a partnership, 


Mr. McKELLAR. That will take the same course. 

Mr. SMOOT, The same course. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 82, line 6, to 
pair out “124 per cent” and insert“ ‘4 per cent,” 80 ag to 
rea 

TAX ON CORPORATIONS 

"Swe. 230. In lieu of the tax imposed by section 230 of the revenue 
act of 1921 there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable 
year upon the net income of every corporation a tax of t4 per cent of 
the amount of the net income in excess of the credits provided in sec- 
tions 236 and 263. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. Will not the effect of this 
amendment be to relieve very large corporations, having large 
amounts of watered stock frequently, from the payment of 
taxes and put the taxes on business corporations having smaller 
capital, when the larger ones ought to pay it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps it would be a little out of place for 
me to refer to any particular corporation in the United States, 
but I want to say to the Senator who asked me the question, 
in the case of the United States Steel Corporation this provi- 
sion will impose an increase of over $500,000 a year in taxation ; 
and there is not a corporation in the United States with an 
income tax of less than 6% per cent that would not be benefited 
by this amendment, taking into consideration the striking out 
of the taxes upon the capital stock of corporations, Wherever 
there is a corporation making more than 6§ per cent upon its 
capital stock it is penalized under this amendment by being 
compelled to pay more taxes to the Government of the United 
States; but if they make 63 per cent upon their capital invested, 
or less, then they gain in the amount of taxes that are paid to 
the Government of the United States. That is the dividing line, 
i per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to make 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If this amendment be adopted, 
will that operate as an adoption of the paragraph? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that it would not. 

Mr. SMOOT. The paragraph will be open to amendment 
after the amendments of the committee are disposed of. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah under- 
stands, of course, that amendments will be offered to the para- 
graph, and that a substitute for the entire paragraph will be 
offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the Senator 
from Utah will not take any advantage in any way, shape, or 
form of any Senator on this floor who desires honestly to offer 
an amendment to this bill or to any part of it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure the Senator is im- 
bued with just that generous spirit, and we appreciate it. I 
think I might just say one word regarding the proposed change. 
T believe it is an advisable change. 

The capital stock tax is a tax which has no relation what- 
eyer to the ability of a corporation to pay. More than one- 
half of the corporations of the country have no returnable 
net income for taxation, but the capital stock tax, under exist- 
ing law, must be paid whether they have any net income 
or not. The capital stock tax is really a franchise tax. Cor- 
porations are organized in the various States under State 
charters, and I think in all instances they now pay franchise 
taxes of a greater or less extent to the various States. 

This is a tax also which becomes actually a fixed charge 
upon production, just the same as a State tax upon the property 
of a corporation. The corporation tax becomes a fixed charge 
and necessarily enters into the cost of production, and there- 
fore is finally disseminated and borne as a consumption tax. 
There is no question about that. It bears very unequally on 
the corporation which is making a net income. 

That corporation might just as well pay the tax as a capital- 
stock tax or as a net-income tax; but for the corporation which 
earns no net income to pay a capital-stock tax is practically to 
make a payment out of capital. It is a thing which I do not 
believe can be justified except in such an emergency as the 
World War, when we had to have the money, and we were 
going to get it wherever we could get it, But now that peace 
times have come, 1 think it is quite the right thing to put 
whatever burden of the Government shall be borne by corpora- 
tions in such shape that those who have the actual ability to 
pay it shall bear it, and those who have not the ability shall 
not be called upon to pay it. 

Of course, I do not want anything I have said to be taken at 
all as being in favor of this form of a tax on corporations, but I 
do believe that it is the right thing to transfer the tax from 
the capital-stock tax to this tax upon net income. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just a word about this 
matter. This amendment raises the corporation tax from 12} 
per cent to 14 per cent. According to the Senator from Utah, 
who knows, this increase of tax will bring the Government some 
$19,000,000 more. In other words, it raises the taxes on the 
corporations of the country to that extent. 

Aceording to my understanding of the bill, it was to be a 
tax reduction bill and not a tax raising bill, and I am opposed 


to raising the taxes on any class of our citizens, whether 
corporate or individual. Therefore I am going to vote against 
this amendment because it raises the taxes rather than lowers 
them. I think business is already heavily enough taxed, and 
that we should not tax it any more. I am not in favor of an 
increase in the corporation tax, and I expect to vote against it. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I believe in all classes of property 
bearing their share of taxation, but I think under the pro- ` 
visions of this bill we would be penalizing corporations, Some 
people are afraid to say anything in favor of a corporation, 
but I am not one of those. If we had not had people with 
vision enough to organize companies and form corporations, we 
would not have developed this country as we have. The 
chairman of the Committee on Finance says that this amend- 
ment will increase the corporate taxes some $19,000,000. As 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] has said, we ought 
to be decreasing instead of increasing taxes. 

There are two schools of thought in the United States in re- 
gard to corporations. One school believes that the capital stock 
of a corporation should be just as small as it possibly can be and 
yet permit the corporation to do business. That is the theory 
upon which we proceed in the South. We often purehase more 
machinery and erect more buildings than we have capital 
enough to pay for, and hence we go into debt. But we work 
hard and economize, and we deprive the stockholders of 
dividends until those enterprises can make a profit and get upon 
their feet. We have trouble in raising sufficient capital to form 
these corporations, to develop the resources of our country as we 
would like to do. Therefore, it is the true, instead of the ex- 
ception, that the stockholders forego the pleasure of dividends, 
often for many years, in order that the corporation may become 
stronger and may function to better advantage. 

I personally know of different corporations which have paid 
no dividends for five or six or seven or eight years, taking all 
of their earnings to extend their plants and to find markets, 
thereby making more property to be taxed, and giving employ- 
ment to the people, and developing the resources of the country, 
and making a market for the commodities our people have. 
Mr. President, it is bad enough to have to pay a tax on your 
income and a corporation tax each year, without being con- 
fronted with an increase which is absolutely uncalled for, as I 
see it. 

I have thought recently of trying to make a few remarks 
upon the question: If one had a dollar, what would he do with 
it? 

Mr. KING. Pay his debts. _ 

Mr. DIAL. That is what he should do. I have thought 
that he would take that money—of course, using the dollar as 
the unit only—and he would think of forming a corporation. 
He would consider that he had to pay a license fee in order to 
get his corporation formed. Then he would recall that he had 
to pay a town license if he were located in a town.“ Then he 
would have to pay his township tax, his county tax, his State 
tax, his income tax to State and to the National Government, 
and so on down the line. 

It had occurred to me that he would indeed be an optimist in 
these times if he would take the risk of putting his dollar into 
enterprises with a view of trying to make any money on it, 
and with a view of trying to develop his country, and with a 
view of trying to give employment to people. In times past I 
have undertaken such enterprises, but I must say I had more 
nerve then than I have now, 

If we expect people to take their earnings and combine them 
into corporations to develop this country, we ought to treat that 
eapital as fairly as we do other capital. A corporation is 
nothing but an aggregation of individuals. We had to have 
them, otherwise we would not have advanced. You and I, for 
instance, Mr. President, could not build a railroad. But many 
of us together can; and we did. So people who had this vision 
should not be penalized now for having invested their money 
as they have. 

The other school of thought obtains, as I understand it, more 
in the North. That is, they capitalize the enterprises at as high 
a figure as they possibly ean and sell the stock to somebody else. 
In the South we have a pride in our corporations. We build 
them, not with a view of selling gold bricks by way of stock to 
Somebody else, but for the purpose of holding the stock and 
making a grand success out of the enterprise. 

If you tax those southern enterprises according to the pro- 
vision of this bill, it will be putting a penalty upon them. Cor- 
porate property is taxed anyway. It is not necessary to tax 
it every year by adding the expense of a corporate license. 

These wildcat schemes of the North ought to be taxed upon 
every dollar of stock they issue. Talk about a corporation not 
making more than 6% per cent! One making such a small return 
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would be almost in bankruptcy—consider depreciation, and so 
forth. I refer to genuine corperations. 

The reason why some corporations de not make more is be 
eause they have watered their stock. In the Soufh we take a 
pride in our organizations and hand them down to our posterity. 

A license tax on the capital steck is about as fair as we can 
possibly get it. It would be no encouragement for an enter- 
Prise to save and economize and work hard to accumulate and 
te extend its plant out ef the earnings of the company, if it is 
to be taxed every time it does anything of that sort. I can not 
see any fairer way, if we are going to license them at all, ex- 
cept to put it on capital stock. A corporation of necessity has 
to keep a reserve for rainy days amd for hard times. It is a 
false notion to talk about paying out all of the earnings as 
they make them. j 

Many times they have lean years and lose money. Sometimes 
they lose money knowingly in. erder to keep a concern going. 
I happen te know that in my little town a few years ago a 
cotton mill was operated at-a loss of 525,000 for 60 days. The 
management knew it at the time, but did it erder to keep the 
Inbor together and give employment to our people. 

Mr. KING.. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator frgm Utah? 

Mr, DIAL.. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I will ask the Senator if he is not aware of the 
fact that it has been a quite general and common practice upon 
the part of many of the large corporations—i shall not say of 
the South, in view ef the distinction which the Senator has 
made between the North and the South—to distribute a small 
amount of the net earnings as dividends and to hold the residue 
as undistributed or undivided profits. After concealing them 
for a number of years by various desk methods a large stock 
dividend is declared or some of the undistributed profits are 
allocated to capital development and are invested as capital and 
thus escape taxation. Does the Senator think that it is quite 
fair to the taxpayers of the United States to have corpora- 
tions—which, by the way, are making most of the profits of our 
country—thus: eseape taxation? Let me illustrate, and I do not 
do this by way of any invidious comparison. i 

Mr. Ford has organized his tremendous business into a cor- 
poration, perhaps one or more; if more than one, then I think 
the one is a holding company. That corporation makes several 
hundred millions of dollars annually net profit. If the profits 
were distributed to Mr. Ford and the other stockholders, they 
would have to pay an income tax. Profits are not distributed, 
but they are put back into capitalistic enterprises and for the 

of developing the industry which Mr. Ford controls. 

An individual engaged in private business who would make 
two or three hundred million dollars of profit would have to 
pay an tax to the Government. Mr. Ford's eorpora- 
tion pays only the ł2 per cent, or capitalstock tax, or, 
under the provisions of this bill, 14 per cent of the net profits, 
and he has all the residue, which would be taxed if it were 
distributed as dividends, for capital investments: Thus he de- 
rives an advantage which is denied to those who are engaged 
in private enterprises or engaged in business as individuals. 

It does seem to me, if the policy of the Sennter is correct, 
if I interpret his position correctly, that it will invite the 
formation of more corporations for ‘the of eseaping 
taxation and will invite the retention in the treasuries of the 
corporations of millions if not hundreds of milhons of dollars 
which otherwise would be distributed as earnings and as divi- 
dends te the stockholders, and thus be subjected to the legiti- 
mate system of taxation which obtains today and which is 
embraced within the bill now before us. 

Mr. DIAL. I can not agree with my good friend from Utah, 
however much I dislike to disagree with him. Often our 
minds run in the same channels. But to take his illustration, 
when a corporation is making money and leaving it in the 
treasury and not paying it out in dividends, the steckholders 
of the corporation are suffering to that extent. Now simply 
because the stockholders are deprived of getting a dividend 
for a few years—an accumulated dividend, we might call it— 
I can not see any harm in paying it out to them in balk, 
any more than I can in paying it out to them in dribtets. 


If the amount of the stock or the amount of the dividend 


is no more than a legitimate and proper profit upon the magni- 
tade of the enterprise, I can see no objection to following that 


pian. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. DIAL. With pleasure. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should tikè to know what 
plan the Senator has for equalizing the tax as between indi- 


viduals and partnerships on the one hand and corporations 
on the other hand If a partnership engaged in business 
desires, to keep all of its met earnings in the business, as 
many of them do, and with the very salutary purpose to which 
the Senator from South Carolina has just referred, the part- 
ners must pay a tax upon all those earnings just the same 
as if the earnings had been taken out of the business. But 
the shareholders, of a corporation which does that precise 
thing do not have to pay upon that portion of the earnings 
of the corporation. I assume the Senator would net feel that 
that was an equitable arrangement and I would like to inquire 
whether he has in mind any plan for an adjustment of that 
very grave inequality. 

Mr. DIAL. I do not ask for any favoritism to corporations. 
I feel that they should not be put on any higher plane than 
partnerships or individuals. But as I understand the proposi- 
tion, it is an extra charge on the capital stock of corporations, 
The partnership pays no capital steck license at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DIAL. With pleasure. 

Mr. McKELLAR., The Senator will, recall section 22 of the 
revenue act which is to be amended by the pending bill. I 
read from a provision in this bill, and I think it ts exactly the 
same provision that is in the present law. I read from page 69 
of the bill, section 220: 


If any corporation, however created or organized, ts formed or 
availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of the surtax 
upon its shareholders through the medium of permitting its gains and 
profits to accumulate instead of being divided or distributed, there 
shall be levied, coltected, and paid for each taxable year upon the net 
income of such corporation a tax equal to 25 per cent of the amount 
thereof. 

The fact that any corporation is a mere holding or investment com- 
pany, or that the gains or profits are permitted to accumulate beyond 
the reasonable needs of the business, shall be prima facie evidence of a 
purpose to escape the surtax. 


I understand from a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
written to me that that section of the law has not been en- 
forced since he has been Secretary of the Treasury; that some 
lawyer told him it was not any good, and he was not enforeing 
it. But if it were enforced, why would it not prevent the 
very trouble which the Senator from New Mexico has just 
mentioned? 

Mr. DIAL. I presume that is the very object it had. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. DIAL, I yield with pleasure. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. The history of that section is 
well known to all of us who have been following revenue legis- 
lation. A provision of that sort was put into the first revenue 
bill in 1917 just as we were entering the war, and some Sena- 
tors may recall that I predicted at that time that it would be, 
for all practical purposes, ineffective. 

Senators will observe that the section only applies to cases 
where the corporation is organized for the of evading 
surtaxes. The purpose of an individual in doing anything is 
always very difficult to prove, : 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt 
him, it is specifically: provided that— f 


The fact that the gains or profits are permitted to ac- 
cumulate beyond the reasonable needs of the business shall be prima 
facie evidence of a purpose to escape the surtax. 


That should be broad enough, I think, to cover any corpora- 
tion whose gains and profits were so great that it was necessary 
to declare a stock dividend, 8 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That provision has been in the 
law sinee 1917. The Senator from Tennessee is a lawyer and 
the Senator from South Carolina as well is a lawyer. I think 


it is understood by all lawyers that in organizing a eerpora- 


tion; in specifying the purposes for which the corporation is 
organized, the charter is made exceedingly broad; in fact, it is 
customary now, I think, to include in the charters of all corpora- 
tions provisions which will enable them in-effect to engage in any 
legal enterprise or industry. When can it be said that a cor- 
poration is retaining its earnings unduly or beyond the reason- 
able necessities of the business, when the corporation is per 
mitted to engage in any legitimate industry? There are many 
corporations organized specifically for the purpose of investing 
and reinvesting earnings. That is a legitimate enterprise. Many 
people whe are engaged in the investment business do it through 
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the agency of a corporation because of the oonvenlenee of doing, 
business, because of the limited liability attaching) te the activi- 
ties in the name of a corporation rather than as an individual. 

Many people organize a corporation for the purpose of trans- 
ferring their individual assets to it, so as to ease the matter of 
distribution: in event of death. It is much easier to distribute 
to the heirs of an estate the proper share ef the estate if it 
is a corporation, and you are merely dealing with shares of 
stock, than it is to divide the actual corpus of the estate, the 
personal property, the real estate, and have ownership in 
different heirs by inheritance or devise. So as a matter of con- 
venience corporations are often organized for the purpose of an 
easy way of handling the estate upon death. As long as the 
purpese of the corporation is to be inquired into as a condition 
precedent to the imposition of a penalty it will never amount 
to anything, in my opinion. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Sena tor from South 
Carolina yield ito me to ask a questien? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. (As I understand the purpose of section 
220, it is to prevent an individual from putting bis or her prep- 
erty in the hands of n corporation and thereby eseaping the 
higher brackets of the income tax and simply paying a corpora- 
tion tax of 123 per cent. That is the general purpose of the 
provision, is it not? i 

Mr. JONES of New, Mexico. The purpose of the provision is 
to prevent that; and I -wili-say to the Senator, while I do not 
like to induige in comment on purposes in enacting legislation, 
I think I can tell the Senator a litle history whick will clarify 
this matter in his mind. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. L shonid: be very Giad if the Senator from 
New Mexico would do 80. 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. In 1917 I proposed to put a 
provision in the bill then pending to, tax undistributed incomes 
of corporations, 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Yes; I remember it very well. 

Mr; JONES. of New Mexico. In the bill as first reported to 
the Senate the Finance Committee adopted that provision; but 
in the meantime, because of additional calls upen Congress for 
funds by the War Department, the bill went back to the com- 
mittee, amd persons in control of the corporations who did not 


ury, which was written, as L recall, im Jamuary or February last, 
Specitieally states that there has been no attempt to enforce the 
provision, but the Seeretary stated at che time —if the Senator 
ER SRE eee ee him further 


Mro DIAL: ag, he 1 
Mr. MaK HLLAR.., The: Secretary, of of the Treasury ‘stated at 
that time that an amendment would be effered to this section 
which would so improve it as to causa section 220.to have the de- 
sired effect. What-Icwish to knew from the Senator is whether 
any such 1 was: made, Apparently section) 220 is as 
negatery in the pending bill as it Was in the last one. 

Mr. JONES of New: Mexico. | Mr. President, I may say. that I 
untlenteok to test the real sentiment of the majority ef the eom- 
mittee upon that question, and moved to strike ent the words 
“ for the purpose ef on page 69, line ö, so that where eorpora- 
tions were formed or ayntied of so as te evade the surtaxes a 
remedy, might be ee but every member af the majority 
side of the committee, as IL expected, opposed the motlen Which I 
had made, showing that there is no,expectation, through this 
section of preventing corporations being availed of whether for 
one purpose or another $0.85 to evade the high surtaxes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand there are corporations which 
have made such gains or profits as to be able to pay 200 per cent 
on their capital stock as stock dividends, and yet it is held by 
the Treasury: Department that they do not come within the pro- 
visions of section 220, I cal erent eiten to that part 
of the section which reads i 
or that the gains or profits are jerai do accumulate weed the 
reasonable needs of the business, shall be prima fade evidence of a 
purpose to escape the surtax. ` 


Of course the effect of the provision as expressed in section 
220 is to permit some of the very strong corporations and very 
grent E corporations to escape a very large part of 


r i 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from South Carolina permit me to interrupt him further? 
Mr, DIAL. Yes; I yield. 


Senator from Utah 


_| not say that he does. 


Mr. JONES: of New Mexico. I desire to eall attention to a 
document which has recently been published as a public docu- 
ment. It came from the Treasury Department in response to a 
resolution, which I introduced in the Senate in January re- 
garding the undistributed earnings of corporations. Anyone 
who is interested in that subject ought by all means to secure 
n copy of the document returned in response to that resolution 
1 give it some thought. It is full of very important ifer- 
mation. 

On the subject of the stock dividends to which the Senatir 
from Tennessee has just referred I desire to call attention to 
the summary regarding that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the document to which the Sen- 
pom from: New Mexieo refers? I should like to obtain a copy 
0 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is Senate Document No. 85, 
which is entitled “ Distributed and undistributed earnings of 
corporations,” being a letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
A in response to Senate Resolution No. 110 ef January 7, 

Mr. MCKELLAR. From what page is the Senator from New 
Mexico’ now quoting? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am quoting from page 8 of 
the document T calſed the attention of the Senate to some off 
these figures on yesterday, but not with regard to the distribu- 
tion of stock dividends, 

For the year 1922 there were about 109,000 corporations 
making returns of net income for taxation. The table on page 
8 gives the number of corporations which did not make any 
distribution by way of cash dividends. It also gives the num- 
ber retaining in the treasury less than 10 per cent by brackets 
on up ‘untii the whole question is dealt with, and also the 
percentages of income retained are fully covered. The figures 
show ‘that 48,875 of these corporations paid out in cash divi- 
dends to the amount of $2,763,068,217.. They paid out in stock 
dividends 52.547, 000, 000, or just about the. same amount in 
stock dividends as in cash divitiends 

Mr. DIAL. I Want to call the ‘Senator's attention to the fact 
that ‘that does not prove anything. That takes a whole class; 
the Senator would have to come down to individual cases in 
order to have his argument a na PA 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, President, if the Senator 
will study this document he will find that’ the various indus- 
tries and also corporations inthe various branches of industry 
are dealt with) and ft shows the situation as nearly as it can be 
done without making it so specific as to enable one reading qa 
Ie to know’ what pattictilar corporations are’ dbing. 
other words, the Senator will not be fully satisfied by a 5 
of this document, because it is not possible to tell by an exam- 
ination of the document What the corporation to which the 
Ua while ago is dog, for the 
corporations are 80 grouped that one can not piek cut any’ 
specific corporation. ‘The Senator, however, will a great 
oat information on that subject, by’ a ‘Study. this doeu- 
men NR 

hne de 1s Making a stray. vt it, 1 desire to call attention to 
another document ‘which came here in response to @ resolution | 
which was’ N gs ‘by the Senate upon my stion, regard: | 
ing éxcess-profits taxes of 1921. ere is nọ tax now upon 
excess Babe but T thought it wWauld be valuable Jpformation | 
if the country could’ know ‘what Classes of industry were mak 
ing Rare ‘earnings’ in proportion to the invested capital. 80 
we. have this document containing information from the Treas- 
ury Department as to what’ of industry were earning 
large percentages’ of income on the invested capital. That’ 
document is worthy of ‘study, These documents have been 
available only for a few ratively, and 1 um not fh 
prised that even Senators are not informed about them, be- 
cause up until the last few days there has been no opportunity 
for any of us to know just what the real situation was. 

Mr. DIAL, IT thank the Senator from New Mexico for cair 
ing that to my attention, 

Mr. President, I am not talking about hide-and-seek corpora- 
tions, such as those of which the Senator from Tennessee and 
the Senator from New Mexico spoke; I am talking about real 
corporations which are formed for the purpose ot honestly 
carrying on business and developing the country, corporations 
which have helped to make this country great as it is to-day. 

I am no spokesman for Mr. Ford; I am not familiar with | 
the manner in which he conducts his business, as the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krye] seems to be, and whether he meets his 
fair proportion ef taxation or not I do not know. If, however, 
he does not do so the remainder of the taxpayers ought not 
to be penalized if he gets around his taxes unjustly, and I do 
But what we ought to do here is to 
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pass an honest, a just, a fair, and an equitable law to reach 
all property proportionately. 

When we come to talk about the earnings of corporations we 
are dealing with a very uncertain proposition, but when we 
speak of the capital stock that is a fixed quantity; that can 
not be changed, whereas the earnings of the corporation may 
be absorbed in salaries and in various ways. 
that if this amendment is adopted instead of increasing taxes 
it probably will decrease them. 

I am opposed to mushroom corporations being formed and 
issuing stock and robbing innocent people. The people ought 
to be guarded by every protection the law can throw around 
them, and if the character of corporations to which I now 
refer issue “blue paper” I am very glad for them to be com- 
pelled to pay a tax upon it, whether the corporations earn 
anything or not, because it is issued for the purpose of trying 
to sell it to somebody. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

Mr. DIAL I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I may say that the corpora- 
tion stock tax is not imposed upon the amount of shares under 
the present law, and even if this amendment be not adopted 
the tax would not be so imposed. Under the present law the 
eapital-stock tax is fixed upon the actual market value of the 
stock, regardless of its amount. 

Mr. DIAL. If we go at it in this way all capital stock should 


be taxed something. 
I think the Senator will find 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
that that is the law. 

Mr. DIAL. Of course, I know the Senator is much better 
informed than I, because he is on the committee and has 
studied the question carefully, but the selling yalue of. the 
stock varies greatly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The tax is on the actual market 
value of the stock. 

Mr. DIAL. That would vary every year, perhaps. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, It does; and I may say that 
that is one of the reasons why the committee changed this 
from a capital-stock tax to a tax on net income, because of 
the administrative difficulties of ascertaining the amount and 
collecting this corporation-stock tax because it is based upon 
the value, which does vary, as the Senator says. 

Mr. DIAL. As of what date? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As of the date of the fiscal 
year of the co r Whatever it may be. I think it is of 
June 30 of each year. 

Mr. DIAL. That is the end of the fiscal year? 

MF: JONES of New Mexico. That is the end of the fiscal 


yea 

Mr. DIAL. We should get around people flooding the coun- 
try with spurious stock and running down the price. Perhaps 
it would not be worth a dollar a hundred or a thousand, and 
hence if they were required to pay taxes on it the public would 
be protected to that extent. 

Mr. President, it is a false notion to expect corporations to 
pay out their entire earnings. If they should undertake that 
policy it would not be long before many of them would be in 
the hands of receivers, and sales would follow, and other peo- 
ple would own the property. They prosper for one, two, or 
three years, perhaps, then again the business is very un- 
profitable: but in preference to closing down and throwing the 
labor out ol employment they will continue to operate even at 
a loss. 

This is an exceedingly serious question in my section of the 
country at this particular time. Only last week I read in the 
paper where a cotton mill in my neighborhood closed down and 
threw 50 families out of employment. Only a few days ago 
the president of a large mill told me he was having trouble 
in disposing of his goods, and that he was curtailing his 
operations, running three days a week, and would possibly have 
to close down altogether in the very near future. I asked him 
whether that was not a very serious matter for the labor. He 
said it was, indeed, and it was a serious matter for the stock- 
holders of his corporation. I asked him how he expected the 
employees of that company—and there were possibly a couple 
of thousand of them—to subsist during the summer until an- 
other crop could come in. I told him that at this particular 
time they could not receive employment on the farms on ac- 
count of the great uncertainty of being able to make a crop 
at all, and that there were not enough public works going on 
to give them employment. 

If that corporation had not kept some surplus in its treas- 
ury it would not have been able in this hour of need to go 
to the rescue of those faithful employees. I know the enter- 
prise in question, and many of the employees have been there 


Mr. President 


I very much fear 


for the last 10 or 20 years. It is one in which my country 
takes great pride. 

That brings us on down to think about the necessity of 
sane legislation. I have sounded a warning here for the 
last few years that the very condition I spoke of would soon 
ensue, and it has come to pass. I am sorry that Senators 
seem to be so careless of the interests of the people as not 
to realize the gravity of the situation. I have been trying 
to get some legislation passed which would aid the farmers 
of the country and particularly of my section. I warned the 
Senate a year or two ago that unless something was done to 
stabilize the raw product of agriculture, and particularly cot- 
ton, on account of the wide and wild fluctuations farms would 
be deserted, mills would shut down, employees would be thrown 
out of employment, and that has come to pass to-day. By 
reason of Congress going to sleep, by reason of not passing 
a fair and an equal and a just law correcting the evils of 
the present cotton-future contract law, the price of cotton 
fluctuates, and within a few months its price declined one- 
third of the value of the commodity. Hence converters of 
goods, retail merchants all over the country, everybody who 
wants to buy a shirt or a towel or a sheet, withdraws from the 
market, and goods are piling up, and people are thrown out 
of employment. 

Mr. President, the remedy is for us to pass sound and sane 
laws taxing everybody equitably and equally, and fixing a 
way in which a large amount of uninvested capital can not 
be used at the pleasure of the owner thereof to confiscate within 
a few moments a large proportion. of the value of the labor 
of toiling people. 

I am not opposed to wealth, In fact, anyone who does not 
try to accumulate, who does not save, who does not work, who 
does not toil, who does not try to better his condition and the 
condition of his family, is not worthy of having a family; but, 
Mr. President, when speculators, people who do not sow, who 
do not produce, just use uninvested wealth to change the price 
of our chief commodity within one day to a tremendous extent, 
it is time that Congress was performing its duty and passing 
a law that would prevent it. 

I have been exceedingly reluctant to press my views on the 
Senate, I have been waiting for the Federal Trade Commission 
to make a final report upon a resolution which I submitted to 
it over two years ago in order that I might bring up an amend- 
ment which I propose to press before the Senate. Realizing 
that thousands of my people are being thrown out of employ- 
ment because we have not done our duty in this respect, I pro- 
pose to call up a resolution which I have pending at my very 
first opportunity, and if I fall to get it passed I propose to 
call it up each day, or just as often as I can get the floor, until 
I can get my bill reported back on the calendar. Then I will 
give the Senate an opportunity to vote if it is in my power 
to do so. Heretofore—that is, before the advent of the boll 
weevil—there was almost always employment for people on 
the farms, because all knew some cotton could be produced; 
but now on account of this pest it is doubtful if any of that 
crop will be harvested. Hence people are not disposed to 
take risks in planting it; hence unemployment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the question of imposing a 
graduated tax upon corporations is one of great importance 
and deserves serious consideration at the hands of the Senate. 
The Senator from New Mexico will offer an amendment which, 
if adopted, will change the provisions of the bill which lays 
a flat tax of 14 per cent upon the net earnings of corporations. 

Mr. President, what I shall say will be somewhat discursive, 
and is prompted by some of the observations just submitted 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dian]. Before pro- 
ceeding further, may I say in behalf of the Democrats of the 
Finance Committee that it is not our purpose to delay con- 
sideration of the pending bill but to facilitate its passage? By 
that I do not mean that the minority members are satisfied 
with all of the provisions of the bill. Indeed, many of its pro- 
visions do not.command our support. However, the majority 
party reported the bill, and it is entitled to have it fairly 
and promptly considered. ‘The Republicans are in control, and 
they must bear the responsibility of legislation, and also what- 
ever odium attaches to nonaction upon important matters. 
I am not violating any proprieties in stating that when the 
revenue bill was under consideration by the Finance Committee 
the Democratic members of the committee were in constant 
attendance and submitted frankly their views. There was no 
factional opposition and no effort whatever to delay action 
by the committee. They believed that Congress should not 
adjourn without passing a revenue bill, and that while the 
pending measure was not satisfactory and contained many pro- 
visions unjust and oppressive, nevertheless there was sufficient 
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merit in it to restrain. the interpositlon of obstacles which 
would prevent final action during this session of Congress. 
The consideration of the bill in committee was, in my opinion, 
not only not impeded by the Democrats, but I sometimes felt 


that the desire to hasten a report upon the bill denied full 
and adequate consideration. f 

Mr. President, revenue measures should be carefully con- 
sidered. The question of taxation is important, and the eco- 
nomic and industrial affairs of a State are closely connected 
with the system of taxation which prevafis. The springs of 
prosperity may be destroyed by oppressive taxation and an un- 
just revenue measure may produce cleavages in the social and 
economic structure and result in consequences that in the end 
are disastrous. No system of taxation which has been devised 
has met the concurrence of all. An income tax which, it is 
generally conceded, Is a fair and Just method of raising revenue 
has many infirmities and is open’ to legitimate and serious 
criticism. Most Federal tax measures hate been makeshifts} 
it can not be Said they have been scientific: Too often they 
have reflected passion and prejudice and discriminatory policies, 
And in the States of the Union the revenue policies now obtain- 
ing, as well as those which have preyailed’in the past, possess 
many inequalities and result in grave injustices. ‘Throughout 
the land the cry of the people is agatist heavy taxes and the 
inequitable provisions found in revenue laws. Every possible 
éffort should be made to make the burden of taxation light, and 
in the preparation of tax bills there should be an honest and 
‘sincere purpose to see that no injustice is done. 

We are now called upon to raise approximately $4,000,000,000 
of revenue to meet the expenditures of the Federal Government. 
It is not an easy task, even in a country with the resources 
possessed by the United States, to obtain so large a sum. It 18 
a heavy burden upon business, and its oppressive character 
becomes more manifest when the fact is driven home to the 
people that that stupendous sum is only a part, indeed a lesser 
part, of the aggregate amount which they are called upon to 
surrendet to State and. National Governments to meet the de- 
mands for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. President, the present economic condition of our country 
is such as to demand that the taxes imposed by the Federal 
Government, as well as by the States, should be cut to the 
lowest possible figure. Our Republican friends effect to regard 
the economic and financial condition of our country as highly 
satisfactory. In their zeal to win the coming election and to 
ascribe to the Republican Party virtues which’ it does not 
possess and triumphs which ít has not won, they minimize 
evil conditions, financial depression, economic losses, industrial 
depression, and prevailing discontent, and paint in vivid colors 
pictures of national prosperity and ‘universal felicity that are 
not only illusory but wholly imaginative. Mr. President, 
throughout the land the evidences dre unmistakable that busi- 
ness ig unsatisfactory, industry, if not paralyzed, is in a mori- 
bund ¢ondition, and doubt and fear haunt the paths of trade 
and follow like hateful shadows the footsteps of the business 
men of our country. x 

There is, in the language of the street, a slowing down” of 
business. In many parts of our country there is stagnation, 
and in every part of the land agriculture is bound and fettered. 
But, Mr. President, these conditions, serious and menacing, are 
the inevitable results of unwise economi¢ and political policies. 
The Republican Party, flushed with victory in the last national 
election, flung’ to the winds sound and sane’ policies. ' Its for- 
eign’ policies were an abandonment of the noble ideals which 
should lead this Republi¢ and of the broad and comprehensive 
international’ program, promotive of national honor and of 
international p „ ag well as of international amnity 
and world fellowship. I might add, Mr. President, that any 
true national policy pursued by this great Republic will be a 
contribution to the and progress of the world and will 
pee into closer bonds of fellowship all nations, both great and 
small. ; 

The Republican Party's domestic policies have been as 
unsound as haye been its foreign policies.’ Many dispassionate 
observers of the tendencies, as well as of the ayowed purposes, 
of the Republican Party, perceive that it is a party of selfishness 
and of narrow and limited vision. When it pretends to stand 
for America and for what it calls American policies it exhibits 
a narrowness and a bigotry and a selfishness foreign to the 
Ideals of the fathers of this Republic and to the broad and 
generous principles which guided the immortal Lincoln. True 
nationalism does not mean isolation or the erection of natural 
or artificial barriers as obstacles: to world intercourse, There 
can be a policy that recognizes the strength and initiative’ und 
authority of the individual, which recognizes his right to free- 


dom and to the determination of his own way in life, but which 
at the same time integrates him aud his activities into the social 
organism. So, too; a nation, while maintaining its independ: 
ence, its sovereignty, its right to determine its course upon the 
great sea of life, can join in world movements without losing its 
independence or robbing it of its national strength. 

But, Mr. President, our Republican friends, while loudly pro- 
claiming their devotion to America; speak but little these days 
of. American: ideals—of those finer and nobler things in life 
essential to the preservation of our Nation’s life, as well as to 
the elvilization of the world. There is too much of materialism 
in modern Republicanism. It is too much concerned with the 
things that perish; it shows too little interest in the things 
which do: not die. Wealth vanishes; a cataclysm may destroy 
a city, or a pest: may bring ruin to the crops.and herds of the 
land. If our legislation is shaped along purely material and 
utilitarian lines, then our country’s future is dark indeed. 

I have thought sometimes that the Republican Party has 
forgotten the ideals of Lincoln and has surrendered itself 
to soulless corporations, to gigantic. trusts, and to sordid, 
materialistic influences which corrode the souls of men and 
destroy the spirit of political organizations. Political issues 
that rest only upon material gains, upon selfish: and sordid 
policies, may bring: temporary victories, but in the end they 
willi bring disaster and overwhelming defeat. The Republican 
Patty in most of its legislation seems chiefly concerned in 
protecting wealth and in shaping its. policies to conform to 
the wishes of sinister and materialistic: influences so powerful 
throughout the land. Ay itd ; j rg 

The McOumber tariff law is an exemplification of the truth 
of what I have just stated. It furnishes convincing evidence 
that it was framed in the interest of combines and selfish 
interests. Representatives of powerful organizations invaded 
the Capitol and demanded that there be written into the law 
provisions which would add to their swollen fortunes, and 
further oppress’ the great mass of the American people. Tha 
farmers throughout the United States were beguiled into sup- 
porting it, but have finally awakened to a realization of the 
fact that it was a deception and a fraud, that it robbed them 
of hundreds of billions; annually which went into the pockets 
of great manufacturing and industrial concerns, whose wishes 
determined the policies. of the Republican Party and whose 
demands were crystallized into law. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar} alluded to 
the lnnguishing condition of agriculture and the despair which 
fills the hearts of the farmers. He states that Congress is 
ignoring the welfare of the farmer and his inference is that 
the people, too, have been ignored. If I understand him cor- 
rectly, I assent-to: that statement, 

Mr. McKELLAR.) Mr. President Gus i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING I viele Benn 

Mr. McoKELLAR, The Senator recalls the tariff of 42 cents 
a bushel on wheat, does he not? He is not going to overlook 
that, and the immense amount of good it did to the wheat 
farmers of America. ) ; 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee is 
alivays alert to direct attention to the deceptive promises of 
the Republican’ Party. He has called attention to the fraud 
which! was committed for the purpose of fooling the farmers 
and inducing them to support the Republican: Party. The tariff 
upon agricultural products is a fraud, as everyone must now 
concede. But the Republicans having robbed the farmers. by 
giving to the manufacturers enormous tariffs so that they might 
charge for their products. extortionate prices, pretended to be 
their friends, and offered them u tariff upon wheat and other 
agricultural products: As the tariff was advanced the price of 
wheat: went down. It is astounding how the Republicans 
have been so successful in hoaxing and deceiving the farming 
and laboring classes of the United States. As depression comes 
to the farmers, the Republicans say we must have higher tariffs. 
It seems to be the specific which they offer for the industrial 
ms from which our country suffers: When the condition 
of our country is unsatisfactory; then the Republican 
leaders declare that our fiscal policy must be changed 
and our tariff rates increased. The idea of removing obstacles 
from trade and commerce never enters into the mind of the 
orthodox Republican. He is wedded to his ideals; he is a 
natural isolationist. He sees the trusts permitted to prey upon 
the people and deduces: the rule that the greater the predatory 
activities of this class, the greater will be the prosperity of the 

Qi utib MEO ollen ist OMT í N 
The tiger and the lion grow fat when they can, without 
, feod upon the weaker animals. Republicanism is 
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shot through with the thought that great wealth in the hands 
of the few will bring happiness and prosperity to the many. 


It is the world-old view that a few are made to rule, to govern, 
to control, to exercise political power, and to dominate the 
industrial and economic forces, and the many are to be mere 
pawns or automatons to be moved and pushed and shoved by 
those who seize political and economic power. The people have 
been fooled by the Republican Party. They are still in many 
sections of our land mystified by the legerdemain of the Re- 
publican Party and hypnotized by its subtle movements. 

The tariff bill to which I refer was offered by the Republicans 
as a specific for the industrial and economic ills of the people. 
The then chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. McCumber, 
admitted that the bill would increase prices and add to the 
profits of the beneficiaries of the law. He admitted that it 
would give to them the power to increase prices and that in 
many instances the tariff rates were so high as to be equiva- 
lent to an embargo. Democrats directed attention to the dan- 
gerous power committed to the manufacturing interests, to the 
trusts and combinations of the land, and pleaded with the 
Republican majority not to press down upon the back of labor 
the frightful weight which the McCumber bill would create. 

The chairman of the committee, as Senators will recall, felt 
the strength of his adversaries’ arguments and in piteous tones 
appealed to those in whose behalf the tariff schedules had been 
written not to exercise the authority conferred by the bill, but 
to content themselves with reasonable profits upon the com- 
modities which they produced and which the American people 
were compelled to purchase. The contention was made that the 
tariff schedules were so high as to place a sword in the hands 
of the great manufacturing and other interests of the United 
States, a sword with which the people would be punished and a 
weapon by which they might be destroyed. 

But, Mr. President, one might as well appeal to the tiger 
which has tasted blood in the hope that he will pause in de- 
vouring his victim, as to appeal to the Republican Party to 
preserve those whom its policies will destroy. The tariff trusts 
of the United States and the combinations who dictated the Me- 
Cumber bill, as well as the leaders of the Republican Party, 
have given no heed to the appeals of the former chairman of 
the Finance Committee. They have exacted from the people 
the last penny. They are wringing from the American people 
the last drop of blood which it is possible to take from them. 

It could not be otherwise. It is history repeating itself. 
Human nature changes but little as the centuries pass by, when 
power, industrial and otherwise, is put into the hands of a 
few—power to impose upon the people their policies—experience 
demonstrates that it will be exercised; and if this power will 
centralize wealth in the few it will be more zealously ex- 
ercised, even though it ends in the destruction of the industrial 
freedom of the people and the political life of the Government 
itself. The appeals of Cicero to the mercenary forces who con- 
trolled the political and economic policies of the Roman Empire 
were not heeded. Oppressive legislation was enacted. The 
wealth was abstracted from the people, and the foundations of 
the Government were so weakened that in the end it was over- 
thrown. Senators will recall the servitude of the agricultural- 
ists, the legislation and policies which reduced them from the 
status of free men to the status of slaves. They will recall the 
ruinous rates of interest, as a result of which the specie of the 
world went into the coffers of the few. They will recall how 
Rome by the corruption of the rich and the degradation of the 
poor fell from her eminence and lay prostrate before invading 
foes. Mr. Jacobs tells us that four-fifths of the metallic money 
of the world was controlled by a few individuals who dominated 
the Roman Empire. In those days legislation and policies were 
hostile to the people and in the interest of the usurping few. 

Precedents, Mr. President, may be invoked and historical 
analogies appealed to with profit in the consideration of legis- 
lation even in this age and in this triumphant Republic, We 
affect to believe that this age is unique and its problems dif- 
ferentiate it from past centuries. There is nothing new under 
the sun. The problems of taxation which we encounter con- 
fronted nations thousands of years ago. Questions of tariff, 
the various forms of taxation, and the evils of paternalism— 
these and other questions which we seem to regard as peculiar 
to our age—were dealt with, but not settled, in the dim ages 
of the past; and as each nation advanced over the prostrate 
form of departed ones the same problems arose, were experi- 
mented with, but not solved. 

In our arrogance we are disposed to pay no attention to 
precedents or to historical analogies. The lessons written in 


letters of blood upon the pages of history do not deter us from 


the perpetration of the same errors, the commission of the 
same- transgressions that are recorded over and over again 


during the past 5,000 years. So to-day we bow submissively 
to the dictates of combinations of organized wealth, of sinister 
forees. We pass tax laws and tariff laws; we bestow bounties 
and largesses ; we destroy the principles of justice and equality; 
we follow the paths of selfishness and sordidness; we bow 
before the shrine of a narrow and restricted nationalism; we 
close our hearts to the noble impulses and high aspirations 
which must in the end prevail and direct humanity if the 
heights of freedom and justice and truth are ever attained. 
But, Mr. President, I rose rather to comment upon one or 
two of the statements made by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Drar] and to state that the Democrats upon the 
Finance Committee, while not satisfied with the pending meas- 
ure, will interpose no factious opposition to the passage of 
the bill They will offer some amendments—important ones— 
amendments which will improve the bill, and if adopted relieve 
a large part of the people of the United States of discrimina- 
tions which the bill in its present form imposes upon them. 
However, it has one virtue. It will reduce slightly the bur- 
dens of taxation. But, Mr. President, with the extravagance 
attending this Republican Congress, the reduction in taxation, 
small as it is, will add to the deficit which will be created as 
a result of the appropriations for the next fiscal year. I know 
it is idle to talk about reducing appropriations. Every appeal 
made for economy is treated with more or less derision. The 
people themselves, unfortunately, give no concrete evidence of 
their approval of efforts to cut down the appropriations car- 
ried by the numerous bills which are enacted into law. I 
have sometimes thought that the people have greater pleasure 
in seeing the Treasury depleted by enormous appropriation 
bills than in learning of the passage of legislation which re- 
lieves them from the burden of taxation. Senators are daily 
importuned to pass laws increasing appropriations. The golden 
stream flowing from the Treasury seems more beautiful the 
larger it is. It fascinates the people, and there seems to be 
a desire that the stream should be enlarged and its fertiliz- 
ing effects extended to all parts of the land. However, the 
stream does not always fructify the soil or benefit the people. 
In order to replenish the stream more taxes are to be levied; 
and ultimately the people must learn that the more they spend 
the more they will be taxed, and that in the long run that 
country is most blessed that has the fewest tax gatherers and 
the fewest appropriation bills. 

The character of legislation enacted by Congress encourages 
socialism, develops a hateful and oppressive paternalism, and 
increases the demands made by the people for the projection of 
the Government into the policies of the States and the business 
affairs and enterprises of the people. In one of the subcom- 
mittees but a few hours ago estimable men and women appeared 
before us asking for a large appropriation from the Federal 
Treasury for the erection of houses for the employees of the 
Government and for a large section of the people of the city 
who do not have homes of their own. And daily, as I have 
stated, demands are made for the Federal Government to em- 
bark upon schemes that are unconstitutional and could searcely 
be supported under a paternalistic government of the most pro- 
nounced character. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President 

Mr, KING. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. I am not defending the people for appearing be- 
fore the Senator’s committee and asking them to recommend an 
appropriation of money with which to build houses; but I 
would like to ask if they were not encouraged to do so, indeed 
invited to do so, by the action of the Congress a few days ago 
in passing a bill providing for a loan to the farmers of New 
Mexico of a million dollars? Then, it-has not been very long 
ago that we took up the Norbeck bill, where it was desired that 
we should hand out and dish out to the farmers of four North- 
western States about $50,000,000 for the purpose of encourag- 
ing them along about November, Is the Senator surprised at 
the people coming and asking that the Government build houses 
for them or buy clothing for them or do anything else for them 
out of the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. KING, I am not going to project myself into the con- 
troversy that may arise out of the first part of the question 
propounded by the able Senator from South Carolina. I see 
upon my left the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and 
I confess that in a contest between the Senator from South 
Carolina and the able Senator from New. Mexico I must re- 
main neutral. 

Mr. DIAL. The jovablonces of the Senator from New Mexico 
is the reason why the bill passed. 

Mr. KING. Without reference to any particular measure, 
and speaking generally, it seems to me that the policies of the 
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Government, in some respects at least, have been an encourage- 
ment to the socialistic and paternalistic spirit that we find 
permeating the law. I sometimes think that both political par- 
ties have forgotten the theory of this Government, the dividing 
line between the States and the Federal Government, and the 
great responsibilities which the States reserved to themselves 
indeed, demanded for themselves—and which they were un- 
willing to surrender to the Federal Government. 

But I shall not pursue that further. What I wanted to call 
attention to was the fact that the tax burdens of the American 
people are becoming too oppressive to be borne, and immediate 
relief must come, Our farmers find no markets for their sur- 
plus products. Foreign markets for agricultural products are 
being closed; and the plants that are growing up, fostered by 
improper legislation, will, of course, contribute to a further re- 
striction of our foreign markets. 

If we establish here as a standard a price level so high above 
the price levels of the world, it is manifest to the most super- 
ficial observer or student of political economy that we are 
destroying any possibility of extending our foreign trade and 
commerce. The prosperity of the agriculturists of the United 
States, as well as of the people generally, in the long run will 
depend upon our foreign markets. We may talk about being a 
self-contained Nation; but with the great developments in 
chemistry, in the applied sciences, in mechanical devices, in 
which we lead the world, it is becoming daily apparent that we 
can supply not alone the people of the United States with all 
things, or substantially all things, that they require, but we 
can supply hundreds of millions of the peoples of the world. 

We ought to be concerned in our legislation in aiding the 
stream of commerce and making it larger. We ought to aid the 
farmers of the United States in finding foreign markets for 
their surplus products and the manufacturers of the United 
States in conquering the markets of the world. But we are 
pursuing a fatuous policy, which sooner or later will eventuate 
in the reconquering of the markets of the world—the manufac- 
turing markets of the world, at least—by Germany, by Great 
Britain, by France, by Belgium, and by other European coun- 
tries, 

I repeat that a fictitious and superficial price level main- 
tained by unwise legislation will make it absolutely impossible 
for the United States to compete in the markets of the world; 
and with the death of competition there will come a shrinkage 
in our markets, a shrinkage in production measured by capac- 
ity to produce, This will be followed by diminished production 
in factories—indeed, the closing of some factories and the turn- 
ing out into the streets thousands and millions of men now 
employed in gainful occupations. 

I referred to the question of taxation. We are going to ap- 
propriate this year hundreds of millions in excess of the Budget 
estimates. It has been estimated by the Budget that we will 
appropriate for the fiscal year 1925 $3,298,080,444. The Budget 


estimate of revenue receipts on the basis of the present law for: 


the fiscal year 1925 is $3,6938,762,078. ‘The evidences are cumulat- 
ing that there will be a diminutjon in the business activities of 
our country during the next fiscal year; this being so, it is 
obvious that the revenues which seem to be recognized as more 
or less certain by the Budget will not be forthcoming, and yet 
we are appropriating far in excess of what the Budget recom- 
mended. 

The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has called at- 
tention to the fact that there is or will be a deficit, I think, 
with the appropriations which have already been made, based 
upon the revenue estimated by. the Budget and by the Treasury 
of the United States. My colleague has challenged attention to 
the fact that in all probability we will not balance our Budget. 
However, we will continue to pass appropriation bills, and 
there will be, in my opinion, at the end of the fiscal year a 
deficit, under the law which we will enact, of between $300,- 
000,000 and $500,000,000, This deficit will have to be met by 
increased taxation at the next session of Congress. It is as 
certain as that the sun will shine somewhere in the world upon 
the good morrow that next year we will have a deficit, to meet 
which the Government must borrow money or further tax the 


le. 

Then in addition to these stupendous Federal taxes we have 
the rising tide of State and municipal taxation. I haye said 
upon one or two occasions that the taxes in States, counties, 
and municipalities of our country haye increased since 1913 
from 167 to 300 and 400 per cent. The taxes imposed upon 
the people by the States, counties, and municipalities will be 
greater this year than they were in 1921, 1922, or 1923. They 
will exceed five billion dollars, and that stupendous sum, added 
to the more than four billion dollars which we will appropriate 
for the next fiscal year, will place a burden upon the Ameri- 
can people of between eight and nime billion dollars. It was 


only a few years ago when all of the savings of the people in an 
entire year were less than six billion dollars, and now we haye 
increased the taxes so much that if there were not increased 
savings there would be an invasion upon capital in order to 
pay taxes. As a matter of fact, there must be destruction of 
capital now to meet the taxes for the coming year. There will 
be much capital dissipated among agriculturists to pay the bur- 
dens of taxation imposed during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. President, it is time that we practice economy and re- 
trenchment. We need a Holman in the Senate and in the 
House, a great objector who will lift his voice against the ex- 
travagance of this administration and of the Government and 
the demands for greater and still greater appropriations. We 
need some corrective influence in the country. We need some 
great crusader, who will go from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
erying aloud for reform in taxation and reduction in the bur- 
dens.of taxation, retrenchment in county, in State, in city, and 
in the Federal Government. 

We need men who will tell the people that instead of the 
Government owing them something they owe something to the 
Government. The theory seems to be that the Government is 
a great cornucopia that pours out its blessings, its gold, its 
treasures upon. the people. 5 

Instead of that, Mr. President, the proper government is 
poor, as poor as the proverbial “church mouse.” It were bet- 
ter to have a poor goyernment—that is, a government whose 
treasury is not overflowing with taxes wrung from the brow 
of toil; a treasury that has only sufficient funds to meet the 
current expenses of a government rigidly, Spartanlike, eco- 
nomically administered—but we boast so much of this rich 
Government, of our enormous wealth, that we cease to think 
of the burdens of taxation, We levy taxes as if they were no 
burden upon the people, and we spend the taxes, obtained and 
unobtained, as if there were no limit to the Treasury of the 
United States or to the capacity of the people of the country 
to bear the terribly oppressive burdens that now rest upon 
them, 

We heard the impressive speech of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Bora] a few days ago telling us of farms abandoned, of 
despair in many agricultural sections of the United States, of 
farms sold for taxes, whole counties denuded of titles, and 
thousands of people driven by poverty and want from their 
homes. Yet with these solemn warnings, with these evidences 
of despair, these evidences of financial depression, we continue 
blithely to spend money, to levy taxes, and to cry out to the 
people “All is well!” 

Let us take stock, Mr. President. Spring has come, The 
wise merchant takes stock in order to see what he has on hand. 
The wise man balances his accounts and tries to project a policy 
that will save him from destruction and advance him along the 
pathway of safety and security, Let us, as stewards of the 
people, protect their interests, and not in a profligate way con- 
tinue these enormous appropriations and thus press more heavily 
upon the people the burdens of taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I called attention on yesterday 
to a subject when the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
was speaking, and I stated that to-day I should be glad to put 
the figures relative thereto into the Recorp. I wish now to 
call attention to the matter. The Senator from New Mexico 
was discussing the manner in which corporations escaped taxa- 
tion. I wish to show the tremendous amount of property which 
is owned by corporations, their earnings, and the small amount 
of taxes which is paid by them in proportion to their earnings. 

Mr. GERRY. . Mr. President, it seems to me the matter which 
the Senator from Utah is about to discuss is very important, 
but there are very few Senators present to listen to the discus- 
sion. I, therefore, suggest the absence of a quorum. 

1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names : 


Adams Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Borah Ferris King Sheppard 
Brandegee Fess Lod; i 
Brookhart Fletcher McKellar Smith 
Broussard George McNary Smoot 
Bruce Ger Moses Stephens 
Bursum Gooding Neel Sterling 
Cameron Hale No wanson 
Capper Harris Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Copeland Heflin Pepper Walsh, Mont, 
Cummins Johnson, Minn, Phipps arren 
Hals N Wills 
‘Dale ones, on 

Dial Kendrick 1 à 
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IMr. Simmons] has been called home by important business, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
Swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico and Mr. JONES of Washington ad- 
dressed the Chair. 171404 ' 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from, Utah, is 
entitled to the floor, if he desires to occupy it, 
Mr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from New Mexico. 


Mr JONES of. New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to make a 


very brief statement while a considerable number of Senators 
are present. i 
„We have been l 
have made very rapid progress upon it, I think it quite pos- 
sible that,a misapprehension has arisen in the minds of many 
Senators as to the period of time for Which the bill is going to 
occupy, the, attention of the Senate. 

There is not going to be any attempt of which I haye any 
knowledge to delay the passage of the revenue bill. I realize 


that Senators, have been busy with other matters of legislation, 


and. eyidently. they, have been assuming that the bill is going 
to be before the Senate for a number of days, and that they 
ean, in thelr own good time, consider the important proyisions 
of it. If I may, 1 Wish to disabuse the minds of Senators of 
any such impression. My Judgment is that the bill is not going 
to require many days’ time in the Senate. We have been study- 
ing the provisions, of the bill—especially the members of the 
committee—and 80 far as we are concerned our minds are clear 
as to what we want to do. Of course, there are differences of 
opinion, but we are not—at least, so far as. I have any, intima- 
tion—going to prolong the consideration of the bill merely for 
the purpose of taking up time in discussion. 

1 sincerely, trust that all Senators who are. interested in 
any of the provisions of this bill, many of which have been 
passed over so that an opportunity may be had to give consid- 
eration to them, and Senators who have amendments. which 
they propose to offer, will be prepared to take them up on 
very short, notice—to-morrow, in fact—because it is my judg- 
ment that the bill is going to pass much sooner than any state- 
ments in the press would indicate, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KING, I yield. ‘ 


, THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. JONES of Washington. While there is a pretty full 
attendance in the Senate I want to call attention to a bill that 
1 hope to call up at the first opportunity, I expect to be able 
to pass ft probably without taking very much of the time of the 
Senate. It is H. R. 6202, known as the Dieselization bill. It is 
a bill passed by the House amending a couple of sections of the 
merchant marine act of 1920, under which the loan fund for 
which that act provides can be used partly for the Dieseliza- 


tion of some of the ships that we have, I think the bill and the 


report that the ‘House has made on it are so plain that they 
will demonstrate to Senators the very great desirability of 
acting on the bill, und T think there will be no objection to ft, 

Mr. MeKHLLAR. Mr. President, about what will it cost? 
Mr. JONES of Whshington. Tt will cost nothing extra. It 
simply allows the ‘tise of part of the money thut is already set 
aside for the lonn fund for the purpose of putting in Diesel 
motors. The bill authorizes the use of $25,000,000. 
Mr. MoeRELL ‘Of the $125,000,0007 1 $ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. There is about $66,000,000 
in the fond now, 1 understand, and this bill authorizes the use 
of $25,000,000 for that’ A 5 e. 1 hope that Senators, when 
they have a Httle time, will be able to look over it, so that some 
of these days, When we can have a few minutes, I can call up 
the bill and probably pass it, because it is quite an important 
measure. N specie ve i . 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there a report on the bill? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. ‘Yes; the House report is made 
part of the report of the Senate Committee on Commerce. 


ALASKAN FISHERIES 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
IMr. Jonxs} referred to the bill coming from the House Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, as I understand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it is not that bill. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator what disposition win 
be made of the bill passed by the House which deals with the 
question of the fisheries of Alaska? 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. That bill is now on the calen- 
dar, and I hope to take it up before very long. 14 
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; Mr. OVRMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague | | 


‘proceeding to-day with the revenue bill, and 
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Mr. KING. Apropos of that bill, I desire to read a resolution 
whieh it is my purpose to offer: 


Whereas the Secretary of Commerce, without authority of law, has 
suspended the fishery laws relating to Alaska, and has granted ex- 
clusive fishery rights to favored packing corporations, and has denied 
to American citizens the common right of fishery ss established by 
Se law of the land and recognized by the courts of the United States; 
an 

Whereas the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of tho 
House of Representatives of the United States has investigated the 
administration of the Alaskan fisheries and has recommended unani- 
mousiy that the practice of granting exclusive fishing rights in Alaskan 
waters should cease: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States 
that all orders and regulations. granting exclusive fishing rights to 
packing corporations or others in Alaskan waters should be immedi- 
ately rescinded and abrogated, 


Mr. JONES ‘of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say 
to the Senator that the Committee on Commerce has unani- 
mously reported the bill that passed the House embodying 
that proposition. 

Mr. KING, I am very glad to hear it. I was prompted 
to offer this resolution because, as the Senator knows, at the 
beginuing of the session I offered à resolution asking for an 
investigation of practices’ of the Department of Commerce 
which were characterized by the Delegate from Alaska as be- 
ing destructive of the fishery interests of the country and vio- 
lative of law. That resolution never was reported, and I 
did not know whether the Committee on Commerce was to 
bury the whole matter or not. ` 

Mr. ‘JONES of Washington. No; we have acted very 
promptly, and that is another bill that I should like very 
much to haye Senators examine. I think the report sets ont 
quite fully the situation in regard to that matter, and it is 
in such shape now that I think it is very desirable that we 
should pass the bill. So T hope the Senator from Utah and 
other Senators will examine the bill and the report which has 
been filed. 

Mr. KING. I haye examined the bill which has been passed 
in the House and the report, and I was prompted to offer 
this resolution for fear the committee would bury that bill 
as they buried my resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have already reported the 
bill and ft is on the calendar. 

TAX REDUCTION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide reyenue, and for other purposes. k 

Mr. BROUSSARD, Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the pending bill, which I ask may be printed and liè on the 
table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I send to the desk an. 
‘amendment which I propose to offer to the pending bill. L ask 
to have it printed and lie on the table subjeet to call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and Jie on the table. Hb An 11 20000 e 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when the absence of a quorum 
was Suggested I was calling attention, to the large number of 
corporations in the United States, and to their enormous bold- 
Ings, and to the relatively small returns made as a basis for 
taxation. I was about to state that fer the calendar year 1921, 
the last year for which detailed statistics have been compiled. 
188,188 corporations, being 51.95 per cent of all the reporting 
corporations of the country, reported an aggregate deficit of 
88.878.219, 184. These corporations reported no net income for 
taxatton; 171,239 corporations, being 48.5 per cent of all the, 
reporting ‘corporations of the country, reported aggregate net 
income of $4,336,047,818. Í 

Mr. President, if we hed access to the tax returns filed by 
the corporations last alluded to and could ascertain the 
amount that was allowed by the way of deductions for amor~ 
tization, depletion, ete., I think the fact would be disclosed 
that nny of these corporations took advantage of their gov- 
ernment and failed to pay an honest and a fair tax. 

The net income of all corporations—that. is, the net income 
produced by setting off the deficit made by the corporations in 
the first group against the net income of corporations. in the 
second ‘group—was $457,828,679. 

The total gross revenues of all the corporations were re- 

ported at 591, 249,278,832. ‘That is to kay, the gress revenue of 

these corporations was perhaps one-third ef the value of) all 
the property in the United States. ihe deductions which were 
rl RGI te pil f Un ata Fabrice ot Ni eng a 
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allowed are reported at $90,791,444,858. This means, in plain 
language, that out of $91,249,000,000 of gross revenues, $457,- 
000,000 represents the alleged net aggregate earnings of all 
the corporations of the country for that year. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Can the Senator give us the percentage of 
the earnings represented by that $450,000,000? 

Mr. KING. I think the figures which I shall give further on 
will indicate that. May I refer just a moment to the figures 
just given—that the gross income of these corporations report- 
ing was $91,000,000,000 plus and the net income which they 
reported was only $457,000,000 plus? The Senator will see that 
the ratio is as 457,000,000 to 91,000,000,000—very inconsiderable. 

Corporations in the first group which reported deficits had 
gross incomes of $31,198,150,203 and claimed deductions of 
$35,076,369,387. Corporations in the second group which re- 
ported net incomes had gross incomes of $60,051,123,329 and 
claimed deductions of $55,715,075,516. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. KING: I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. The corporations mentioned by the Senator as 
being in class 1 evidently do not pay corporation taxes and capi- 
tal-stock taxes. Then they will pay no taxes. 

Mr. KING. That is true. There are many corporations, let 
me say to the Senator, which pay no capital-stock taxes, upon 
the theory that the capital stock is valueless. 

Mr. DIAL. I think this would be a very good way to get at 
them and make them pay something on the capital. 

Mr. KING. That matter we will discuss when the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico is under con- 
sideration. 

The deductions claimed and allowed to corporations in that 
group in the aggregate sum of 590,791,444, 8683 were distributed 
as follows. That is to say, deductions were claimed by these 
corporations, the aggregate income of which was more than 
$90,000,000, as follows: 


Se . $56, 849, 199, 528 
Miscellaneous expense 22224 nee eee 24, 496, 192, 919 
DORS eS See es Le RAC RS Pee ae TS 1, 472, 601, 824 


2, 258, 902, 237 


Proper operating expenditures. Bivens Nees A NO: 85, 076, 896, 508 


They claim deductions also as follows: 

Interest paid on funded and other debts, $3,141,811,388. 

Exhaustion, amortization, and depletion, $2,573,236,957. 

Deduction for depreciation of capital and interest on bor- 
rowed capital, $5,714,548,845. 

Let me pause here to remark that under: the provisions of 
existing law corporations may borrow money and put it into 
the corporation as capital and then claim deductions for in- 
terest on the borrowed money. If A and B organize a cor- 
poration and put in $100,000 as capital, and C and D organize 
a corporation and put in $50,000 and borrow $50,000 to add 
to their capital, then © and D have an advantage, under the 
law, and they will be allowed a deduction in determining their 
taxes of tie interest charge which they paid upon their bor- 
rowed capital. They obtain an advantage over those who forin 
corporations and pay in full the capital of such corporations. 
When we come to that provision of the bill I shall offer an 
amendment which I hope will relieve the honest corporations 
from the discrimination which now exists in favor of some cor- 
porations which I shall not characterize. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The computations which the Senator has 
made are not quite clear to me. I wonder if the Senator in- 
tends to say that it is more profitable for corporations to borrow 
money than it is to invest their own capital? 

Mr. KING, The result would seem to be as indicated by the 
Senator. They can get a deduction for interest upon capital. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. That is, assuming that the corporation is pron, 
perous. If it were otherwise, then the debt would have be 
paid, and the stockholders would lose their capital. 

Mr, KING, That subject raised by the Senator needs con- 
siderable elucidation. We will not accept it at 100 per cent; 
yet everything the Senator says is entitled to 100 per cent 
credit except that statement. 

Returning, the figures show: 

Total tax-free deductions, $90,791,444,853, 

The aggregate net income—just think of it-—-the aggregate 
net income on $90,000,000,000 of earnings upon which taxes are 
to be paid amounts to only $457,828,679, whereas the aggregate 
gross income, as stated, was $91,249,273,532. 


Mr. McKELLAR. What percentage is that? 

Mr. KING. I have not computed it, It is quite insignificant. 
These figures are worthy of serious consideration by the Senate 
when they determine the question of the taxation of corpora- 
tions. They will be involved in the consideration of the 
amendment which will be offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico, when we decide as to whether we shall have a gradu- 
ated tax upon the corporations of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the figures the Senator 
presents are very interesting. I am wondering about their con- 
nection with the provision in this bill, which increases the 
corporation tax to 14 per cent and relieves corporations from 
what is known as the capital-stock tax. Many corporations in 
the country have declared stock dividends, which are not taxa- 
ble under the ruling of the Supreme Court. The stock issued 
as stock dividends will not be taxable at all if this bill passes, 
Does the Senator think that is proper legislation which pro- 
vides that capital stock issued in the way of stock dividends 
shall pay no tax at all? 

Mr. KING. I would not care to express any definite view 
upon that question now except to say that the method of tax- 
ing corporations, in my judgment, needs some serious modifi- 
cation. I appreciate the fact that the corporations of the 
United States are paying large taxes in the States and politi- 
cal subdivisions, of the States. -I realize the fact that the 
corporations, too, are paying large taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SMOOT. More than a third of all the taxes collected. 

Mr. KING. They pay a very large tax.. However, in view 
of the ease with which corporations may be formed; in view 
of the fact that they have not been subjected to proper surveil- 
lance and supervision by the States and have had commis- 
sions to become pirates, and I do not use the term offensively, 
but by that I mean that a corporation organized ostensibly 
for one purpose often engages in a multitude of enterprises, 
a corporation organized under the laws of Delaware, or Maine, 
or New York, or New Jersey for the purpose of operating 
mines or industries in other States; in view, I repeat, of the 
ease with which corporations are formed; in view of the 
fact that they have not been subjected to proper supervision ; 
in view of the fact that substantially all of the fluid assets 
of the country and much of the real estate of the country are 
going into the hands of corporations; and in view of the fact 
that it is the corporations largely that are making profits, 
rather than the farmers and the masses of the people as in- 
dividuals, it is clear that they ought to pay taxes. 

I am in favor of a taxation system that will tax profits 
rather than capital. If I had my way, I would exempt from 
the capital tax the profits upon lands. I would like to see 
lands sold more freely. I would have no impediment to the 
sale of lands, and I doubt whether there should be Federal tax 
upon lands; that so far as possible we should tax profits— 
profits of corporations, profits that come from the sale of per- 
sonal property, profits in business; profits should be taxed, not 
eapital. There can be no complaint of a taxation system where 
the incidence of the burden rests upon those industries and 
individuals deriving profits from their activities. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, one or two Senators have asked 
me if I would not consent to let this amendment go over until to- 
morrow, and perhaps I had better say at this time that one or 
two have asked me to let it go over to Monday, until the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smacons] returns. I have no ob- 
jection to doing that, because I do not think anything would be 
gained by trying to get a vote on it to-morrow, if the Senator 
from North Carolina wants to be here at the time of its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. TI know that my colleague wants to be here 
at the time it is considered; and I want to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Utah that inasmuch as we have three large appro- 
priation bills now on the calendar which ought to be passed, 
can the Senator not let this bill go over until Monday, and let 
us begin with these appropriations bills, the Army appropriation 
bill, the Navy appropriation bill, and the State, Justice, Com- 
meree, and Labor appropriation bills? We ought to pass those 
bills, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it will take very long to-morrow 
morning to finish up the few amendments which went over to 
which there was no special objection, but which simply went 
over so that some Senator could look into the amendments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have never known as much progress to be 
made on such a measure as has been made on this bill te-day. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I know that, and I appreciate it greatly. I 
want to say to the Senator that I have been very careful in the 
committee, as every member of the committee knows, to bring 
no political question before it. I have not considered the bill 
one single minute without the minority members of the com- 
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mittee present, and, having the bill in charge, I do mot propose 
to object if any Senator wants to have reconsidered the vote by 
Willich any amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I knew the Senator’s feeling about the 
mutter. As many Senators are absent on Saturday, and these 
appropriation bills are on the calendar, having been reported 


by the Committee on Appropriations, at least one of them 
might be taken up and passed and no time lost, and this bill 
could go over until Monday. 

Mr, McKDLLAR. ‘We want to help the Senator to expedite 
the passage of this bill. I think everyone realizes that it 
ought to be passed, and passed at the earliest possible moment, 
and we are going to help the Senator. But there are some 
provisions which I think the Senator and all Senators will) 
agree ought to have very careful ‘consideration. There are 
only a few of them, and we will be very glad to ‘help the 
Senator in every way possible. | 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, tet me say to the Senator | reg 
from Utah that it seems to me, with the progress that has 
been made to-day, it would be well to let the bill go over until 
Monday. I am satisfied that by Monday a great many amend- 
ments, now about half discussed and passed over, can be given 
consideration and as a result very few amendments will have 
to be passed over on Monday. Many ‘Democratic Members who 
are detained from the Senate now will be here then and I» 
am ‘satisfied that very few amendments will be passed over on 
Monday. I really believe that progress would be ma de by 
following that course. 

Mr. SMOOT. A number of Senators have asked me it I 
wonld not agree to take a recess until 12 o'cloċk instead of 11 
to-morrow, and I have agreed to that proposition. I do not 
tliink ‘it would take over an hour to clean up the little amend- 
ments that went over to-duy to enable some one to ‘look into 
them. I thitik We can clean them ‘up in an hour and just as 
soon as that fs done I um willing to lay aside the revenue ‘bill 
and take up the naval appropriation bill. I should ‘think that 
could be done by 1 o’clock ‘to-morrow. j 

Mr. HEFLIN, ‘The proposition is to recess until 11 o'clock. 

“Mr. SMOOT. I have been asked to move to take a recess 
until 12 o'clock instead of 11 o'clock on account ef ‘committee 

meetings. If we could take a recess until II o'clock, however, 
I am quite sure we would be through by 12 o'clock and we 
could then ‘take up ‘the naval appropriation “bill at that hour. 

Mr. GERRY. What I am afraid of is that ‘there are some 
Senators on our side who are absent who did not expect that! 
the bill would make as rapid progress as has been mate he- 
cause 1 think fhis, is more or less of. a record in the mütter 
of Y with revenue legislation. While some of the amend- 
ments seem not very important to members of the committee, : 
fear they will nat be understood by Senators who are not here.’ 
The result will be that they will ask to reconsider them and 
reat further explanation of them, and instead of the Sen- 

ator expediting the passage 11 lis bill he would be retarding it.“ 

I, knew that has been my experience in the with revenue’ 

legislation, and T have been a member of the Finance Goni: 
ttee ever since I have been in the Senate. 

Mr. Or course, any Senator who is absent and ho 
would want information with reference to any amendment that 
has been agreed to would have the right to ask fe te and 1 would: 
be glad to whatever information I co 

Mr. 8 ctly, but that course Tan take more time. 
I, think the 1 would find that he would make time; ‘but 
I Shall not press the matter, 

Mr. KING,, I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee not to recess until 11 o'clock for this reason: con- 
ferees on the immigration, bill have met to-day and we meet 
again to-morrow at 10 o'clock... That, is a very important, 
measure. Tbe Senator from Pennsylvanie [Mr. Bann] is a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, as well as one of the conferees on 
the immigration bill, I. have,the honor to be a member of the 
Finanee Committee, too. We are compelled to be at the meeting 
of the conferees on the immigration bill to-morrow morning. 
Mr. SMOOT. I WII, say to the Senator that I shall move 
to take a recess until 12 o'clock. 

Mr. KING. That is all right; 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall examine the amendments that have 
been passed over, and H I think it is going to take more than 
an hour to dispose of the unimportant ones, I shall give notice 
to the Senator having the naval appropriation bill in charge 
and he enn call it up at 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Could the Senator from Utah have printed 
in the Reconp a statement of the amendments passed over? I 


believe that would help. A mere list of them would be helpful |. 


to Senators. 


Mr. SMOOT. There are very few of them, but it would be 
quite a task to prepare. such a list. 

Mr. MoKEXLLAR. They, are very few in number, I know. 
I will not urge the request, ‘ 

Mr. MOREN: The Senator is about to make a motion for a 
recess 

Mr. SMOOT, It is desired first to have an executive session. 

pan MOSON: Will the Senator from Utah yield to me a 


A SMOOT. I yield. 
‘POSTAGE ON UNPAID ‘FIRST-CLASS LETTERS 


Mr. MOSES. I desire to ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of Calendar No. 386, Senate bill 2513. 
I think its consideration will take but a moment. 

Mr. MoKHLLAR. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 

request of the Senator from New Hampshire?. 

Mr. MOSES. It is a bill reported fom a committee of; 2 
the Senator from Tennessee is a member 

Mr. McKELLAR. It ought to be a “good pill vader. those 
circumstances. 

Mr. MOSES.. I ask that the title of the ‘bill may. he read. for 
the information of the Senate before een the BHABABOUS: 
consent request, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title, of the bill wil 50 
read for the information of the Senate. 1 7 r 

The principal clerk read the title of the ht) Pa IAR 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore.. The Senator from New 
Hampshire asks for the present consideration of the bill. IS 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee iof the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2513) providing that 
unpaid letters of the first class shall be transmitted to destina- 
tion and postage thereof paid upon delivery, watch was read 
as follows: : 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General may provide by r 
lation fer transmitting to destination unpaid letters of the first class 
(sealed) an which the names and addresses of both the sender and 
addressee are indicated, und which have been deposited inadvertently ` 
in the mails, the postage thereon to be paid upon delivery. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


i| ordered to be engrossed 2 a> 5 bn read ‘the tisa 


time, and passed. 
SPERMS OF FEDERAL couRT “IN NEW MEXICO 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. From the Committee on the Judiciary 
I report back favorably: without amendment Senate bill 3023, 
and I ask : unanimous consent for its present: consideration. 
It ee changes the time and place for ‘holding court in the 

Federal courts in the Stute of New Mexioo. Both Senators 
e ee rn e e de mpo] 
position to it. 

Mr. MeKLLAR. The Seinthr asks vamanimous: consent 
for its immediate consideration? oov 

Mr. BRANDEGEH, I do. 

The PRESIDENT: pro tempore. i there | objeution to: . 
present: consideration: verte: binn? 

There being no objection, the ‘Senate, as m ‘Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (& 3023) designating 
the Stute of New Mextce us a judicial district, ‘fixing the time 
and place for holding terms of tourt therein, tant for brie 
purposes, which was read as follow? 


Be tt enacted, eto., That the State of New Maxico Shol ila! ‘ane 
Judicial district, to be known aß ‘the Gistriet or New Mexico. ~ 

Terms of the district court shall be held at Sautu Fe on the first’ 
Monday in Murch und September, wt AThuquerque on the first Monday 
in June and December, ‘at Roswell on the ‘Hrist: Monday in May and 
October, ‘at Las Cruces on the first ‘Monday m November, ut Silver 
City on the first Monday in Sanuaty, nt Las Vegas on the ‘first Monday 
in February, and at Raton on the first’ Monday in April: Provided, 
That if at the time of the holding of the terms of said ‘court in uny 
year in the eftles or towns of Las Vegas, Las Cruces, Silver City, or 
Raton there is inguflletent business to Justify the holding of any ‘such 
term, the same may ‘be adzourned or continued by order of the Judge of 
sald court made at ‘any place in the district: And provided further, 
That terms of court at Silver City, town of Las Vegas, and Raton shall 
not be held unless facilities therefor are furnished by ‘the county of 
Grant at Silver City, the county of San Miguel at town of Las Vegas, 
and the county of Colfax at Raton, without cost and expense to the 
United States, until such time as court rooms and other necessary 
facilities have been constructed by the United States. 

Causes, civil and ‘criminal, may de transferred by the court or either 
judge thereof from any of the aforesaid places where court shall be 
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held in said district to any of the places hereinabove mentioned in said 
district whenever in the opinion of the court or judge the convenience 
of the parties or the ends of justice would be promoted by the transfer, 

That the marshal and clerk of said court shall each, respectively, 
appoint at least one deputy to reside at and who shall maintain an 
office at each of the cities of Albuquerque and Roswell, and the marshal 
and the clerk of said court may each, respectively, with the approval 
of the Attorney General, appoint one deputy at each of the cities of 
Las Cruces, Silver City, Raton, and the town of Las Vegas: Provided, 
That upon completion of the Federal building im the city of Las Vegas 
the court shall be transferred to and held in the city of Las Vegas 
instead of the town of Las Vegas and court at the latter place dis- 
continued, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what bill was it that has just 
been passed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A bill relating to the holding 
of terms of Federal court in New Mexico. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not see the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] here. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Connecticut stated that 
both Senators from New Mexico favor the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; both those Senators have agreed to it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire a chance to look into the bill, and I 
give notice that I may want to moye to reconsider it. 

Mr. BRANDEGER, Will the Senator enter a motion to re- 
consider? I shall not object if he wants to move to reconsider 
the action of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I enter the motion now and will let it go over 
until I have a chance to look into the bill, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider is 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before I make a motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business I 
desire to ask unanimous consent that when the Senate takes a 
recess to-day it shall be until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) teok a recess until to-mor- 
row, Saturday, April 26, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Eæecutive nominations received by the Senate April 25 (legis- 
lative day of April 24), 1924 
Unrren States DISTRICT JUDGE 


Benjamin C. Dawkins, of Louisiana, to be United States dis- 
trict judge, western district of Louisiana, vice George W. Jack, 


deceased. 
Postic HEALTH SERVICE 


Surg. Henry S. Mathewson to be senior surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to rank as such from May 1, 1924, in place of 
Senior Surg. Stephen D. Brooks, who died July 4, 1923. The 
peptone of this officer is in accordance with law and regula- 

ons. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be captain 


First Lieut. Patrick Henry Hudgins, Veterinary Corps, from 
April 6, 1924. 
INFANTRY 
To be captain 


First Lieut, Harry Donnell Ayres, Infantry, from April 16, 


1924. 
To be ftrat lieutenants 


eng Lieut, Daniel Philip Buckland, Cavalry, from April 
16, 1 
7 01 Lieut. Philtp McIlvaine Whitney, Infantry, from April 


Tryg Lieut. John Morris Works, Field Artillery, from April 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


Capt. Read Wipprecht, Cavairy (detailed in Ordnance De- 
partment), with rank from July 1, 1920. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


First Lieut. Duncan Hodges, Coast Artillery Corps (detailed 
in Signal Corps), with rank from October 9, 1919. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
Second Lient. Ernest Byron Thompson, Air Service, with 
rank from June 12, 1923. 


Second Lieut. Felix Nicholson Parsons, Air Service, with 
rank from July 8, 1923. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 

Commander William S. Pye to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 5th day of October, 1923. 

Lieut. Commander Leslie E. Bratton to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 3d day of December, 1923. 

Lieut, Commander Emanuel A. Lofquist to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 29th day of December, 1923. 

Lieut. Edward J. O'Keefe to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of January, 1924. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Robert Anderson to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the Sth day of June, 1923. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1923: 

Harold J. McNulty. 

John A. Pennington. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1923: 

Rutledge B. Thompkins. John W. Harris. 

William A. Gorry. Harry A. Brandenburger, 

Campbell H. Minckier. 

John S. Harlow, jr., a citizen of Massachusetts, to be an 
assistant surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), from the 12th day of April, 1924. 

Assistant Civil Engineer James T. Mathews to be a civil 
engineer in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
17th day of March, 1924. 

The following- named gunners to be chief gunners dn the 
— i to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day of July, 
Frank W. Dunning. 

Edwin V. Wilder. 

Carpenter Claude M. Joseph to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
September, 1923. 

The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 15th day of 
November, 1923: 

Wyatt E. 1 


James Sanders. 

The following-named carpenters te be chief carpenters in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 23d day of 
January, 1924: 

Charles H. Langenstein. 

Frank M. 

Roy R. Wells. 

Posr MASTERS 
ALABAMA 


William L. Jones to be postmaster at Parrish, Ala., in place 
of W. L. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1924. 

Howard F. Little to be postmaster at Linden, Ala., in place 
of H. F. Little. Incumbent’s commission expires April 28, 

Edward B. Beason to be postmaster at Demopolis, Ala., in 
1 K. Simmons. Incumbent's commission expires April 

Andrew J. Bass, jr., to be postmaster at Trussville, Ala., in 
place of J. B. Martin. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

ARKANSAS 

Elmer B. Wacaster to be postmaster at Mount Ida, Ark., in 
pace of E. B. Wacaster. Office became third class April 1, 

4, 

CONNECTICUT 

Prank J. Serena to be er at Sangatuck, Conn., im 
place of F. J. Serena. Incumbent's commission expires April 
29, 1924. 

IDAHO 

Edith M. Smylie to be postmaster at Genesee, Idaho, in place 

of A. H. Potsch, resigned. 
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IOWA 

Benjamin R. Mowery to be postmaster at Maquoketa, Iowa, 
in place of B. R. Mowery. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 28, 1924. 

Wilbert W. Clover to be postmaster at Lohrville, Iowa, in 
2 Ae J. M. Rosse. Incumbent's commmission expired March 
1924, 

Orpha M. Bloomer to be postmaster at Havelock, Iowa, in 
place of O. M. Bloomer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1024. 

Claude M. Sullivan to be postmaster at Cherokee, Iowa, in 
place of C. M. Sullivan. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 28, 1924. 

Mary T. Jacobson to be postmaster at Blakesburg, Iowa, in 
place of M. T. Jacobson. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 28, 1924. 

LOUISIANA 

Alfred T. Maund to be postmaster at Jennings, La., in place 
of A. T. Maund. Incumbent's commission expired April 7, 1924. 

William G. Stinson to be postmaster at Benton, La., in place 
2 1 G. Stinson. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 
1924. 

Claudia L. Currie to be postmaster at Alco, La., in place of 
W. L. Currie, Office became third class January 1, 1924. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Roland M. Baker to be postmaster at Boston, Mass., in place 

of R. M. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired March 9, 1924. 


MINNESOTA 
Sam Dornfeld to be postmaster at Lake Elmo, Minn., in place 
of Sam Dornfeld. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
NEBRASKA 


Walter G. Mangold to be postmaster at Bennington, Nebr., 
in place of W. G. Mangold, Office became third class April 1, 
1924, 


NEW JERSEY 


Anne W. Campbell to be postmaster at Tabor, N, J., in place 

of G. W. Earl, resigned. 
OHIO 

Ralph B. Troyer to be postmaster at Continental, Ohio, in 
place of H. C. Parrett. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
10, 1924, 

Michael J. Meek to be postmaster at McDonald, Ohio, in place 
of M. J. Meek. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

George F. Burford to be postmaster at Farmdute, Ohio, in 
place of G. F. Burford. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
OKLAHOMA 

Boone A. Leatherman to be postmaster at Rosston, Okla., in 
place of B. A. Leatherman. Office became third class April 1, 
1923. 

Isaac W. Linton to be postmaster at Jones, Okla., in place of 
I. W. Linton. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Stephen M. Gold to be postmaster at Indianola, Okla., in 
place of S. M. Gold. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Samuel H. Bundy to be postmaster at Bethany, Okla., in 
place of S. H. Bundy. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

OREGON 

Charles Royse to be postmaster at Spray, Oreg., in place of 

Charles Royse. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
PENNSYIVANIA 

John W. Hawes to be postmaster at Renton, Pa., in place of 
J. W. Hawes. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Isaiah M. Stauffer to be postmaster at Millersyille, Pa., in 
place of J. S. Sheirich, resigned. 

Charles E. Fanning to be postmaster at Alba, Pa., in place 
of C. E. Fanning. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

TENNESSEE 

Haggai M. Miller to be postmaster at Mountain City, Tenn., 
in place of H. M. Miller. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 28, 1924. 

William G. Leach to be postmaster at Huntingdon, Tenn., in 
place of J. T. Hester, resigned, 

VERMONT 

Sheridan P. Dow to be postmaster at Sheldon Springs, Vt., 

in place of S. P. Dow. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
WASHINGTON 

Hugh E, Osborn to be postmaster at Longmire, Wash., in 
place of H. E. Osborn. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

William G. Meneice to be postmaster at Carson, Wash., in 
place of W. G. Meneice. Office became third class April 1, 
1924, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Egecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 25 (legis- 
lative day of April 24), 1924 
POSTMASTERS 


COLORADO 
Charles E. Baer, Steamboat Springs. 
KANSAS 
Myron Johnson, Oakley. 
NEBRASKA 
Milton R. Cox, Arapahoe. 
Arvid S. Samuelson, Axtell. 
Hannah Price, Bennet. 
Harold L. Mackey, Pustis, 
Arthur H, Logan, Ponca. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Charles H. ‘Tarbell, South Lyndeboro. 
NEW JERSEY 
George W. Ivins, New Egypt. 
G. Raymond Reck, Roebling. 
OHIO 
Harry L. MeClarran, Wooster. 
WISCONSIN 
Frank W. Stanley, Omro. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, April 25, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker, 

The Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Grant to us, Thou giver of every good and perfect gift, those 
powers of life that shall appropriate and in Thy service shall 
use all that is from Thee. Forgive us our sins, and make us 
forgiving of others’ sins, and beyond all personal achievements 
may we work together to bave truth, justice, brotherhood, love, 
rule in all the world, to the glory of Thy holy name, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 1831) to loan to the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia two of the cannon surrendered by the British 
at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives, had asked 
for a conference with the House on the bill (S. 381) to amend 
section 2 of the act entitled “An act to provide for stock-raising 
homesteads, and for other purposes,” approved December. 29, 
1916, and had appointed Mr. Lapp, Mr. STANFIELD, and Mr. JONES 
of New Mexico as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 99. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray in part the expenses of the sixth quinquennial con- 
vention of the International Council of Women, to be held at 
Washington, D. ©., in May, 1925. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1609) to fix the time for the terms of the United States 
District Court in the Western District of Virginla. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide 
udjusted compensation for veterans of the World War, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Cunts, Mr. McLean, Mr. Watson, Mr. Stustons, and Mr. 
WAtsH of Massachusetts as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to its appropriate committee as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 99. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray in part the expenses of the sixth quinquennial con- 
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vention of the International Council af Women, te be held 
at Washington, D. C., in May, 1925; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bill and joint resolution of the following titles, when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res 163, Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, and chairs to the executive 
committee of the United Confederate Veterans for use at the 
thirty-fourth annual, reunion, to be held at Memphis, Tenn., 
in June, 1924; and 

S. 1609. An ‘act to fix the time for the terms of the United 
States Distriet Court in the Western District of Virginia. 


EXAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinois asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House fer five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no abjection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I noticed in this morning’s 
Washington Post an article giving an account of the meeting 
of the Bar Association of the Distriet of Columbia, held yester- 
day, at which a resolution was passed appointing a committee 
to present a protest to the President of the United States 
against the appointment of WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, a Member of 
the House from IIlinois, to the position of chief justice of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia., This resolution, 
I take it, was the result of a series of charges made by Frank J. 
Hogan, in which he purports to have said that— 


Mr. Granam did not even understand the simplest rules of evidence 
ae e ER SP e PE UCR Yd ACT NERS PEO NDE 


I read further: 


Mr. Gramas was characterised by Mr. Hogan as a politician who 
believes an indictment might be used as a political weapon, no matter 
if the indicted persons were never convicted of the charges brought 
against them. 


It ts ‘said that Mr. Poan has filed with this committee a lot 
of documents as evidence to show Mr.'Granam’s unfitness, 
some of which, it is said, are in the form of letters from Mr. 
GRAHAM to Mr. Hogan. I understand that Mr. Hogan has a 
letter from Mr. GsaHam, one letter, in response to some request 
made by Mr. Hogan, not very favorable to the request, but 
certainly nothing that would reflect upon Mr. Gramam’s ability 
or his character. I understand that when Mr. GRAHAM was 
chairman of the committee of investigation of war frauds the 
friends of Mr. Hogan requested Mr. Hogan's appointment as 
the attorney for the committee. Whether Mr. Hogan knew this 
appointment was being requested for him I do not know. How- 
ever, the request was refused. 

Now I understand that Mr. Hogan represents nearly every per- 
son who is either under indictment here or who has a elalm or 
against whom the Government has a claim; and naturally he 
would not want a man as chief justice of the court of appeals 
here to be somebody that he could not control. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr: Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MADDEN, No; I do not yield. 1 e want to make this 
statement. 

Mr. WATKINS. I want to help you out 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield later. I de not K eller mat atiy- 
body onght to control the courts, and particularly I do not be- 
lieve that any lawyer whose business it is to defend men charged 


with violations of the Aaw ought to be permitted to control the 
courts. | 


unassailable and who can net be controlled by anybody, but who 
under all circumstances at all times oecupies an independent at- 
titude, and would render decisions in such cases as may come 
before him in accordance with the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States, regardless of what Mr. Hogan or anybody eise 
might say or think, And I certainly hope that the President of 
the United States will not be infiuenced by any such charges as 
Mr. Hogan has used the Bar Association of the Distriet of Oo- 
lumbia to promulgate. [Applause.] 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 268, 
& privileged report from the Committee on Rules, and pending 
that resolution, I would like to agree with the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pou] relative to the time for debate on 
the same. What would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr, POU. I would suggest 40 minutes on a side on the rule. 

Mr. SNELL. That will be satisfactory. Pending that, I will 
ask unanimous eonsent that the debate on the rule be Hmited 
to 80 minutes, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
North Carolina and one-half to be controlled by myself, and at 
the end of that debate the previous question shalt be considered 
2s ordered on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York asks mani- 
mous consent that the debate on the rule be limited to 80 
minutes, 40 minutes to be controlled by himsetf and 40 minutes 
te be controlled by the gentieman from North Carolina. Is 
there objection? : 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Reserving the right to ebject, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules a question for information.. I introduced a long while 
ago a resolution requesting certain information from the Attor- 
ney General. I would like to ask if the Committee on Rules has 
any jurisdiction over that, any power to take it away from the 
sleeping Judiciary Committee? 

SNELL, I have not in mind at the present time the 
resolation which the gentleman refers tọ. 

HOWARD of Nebraska. It asks information from an 
4 General who is not here any more. 

Mr. SNELL, I do not think I have any control over that 
Attorney General, at least. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. All right; I have not, either 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ask a 
question. Will there be any opportunity to amend: this reso- 
lution so as to exempt agricultural pursuits? 

Mr, SNELL, It will be considered under the genera? rules 
of the House. i 

Mr. BLANTON.. So there will be an opportunity to offer any 
germane amendments? , 

Mr. SNELL, I think 80. L do not know of any reason why 
there should not be that oppertnnity. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. ef Texas. How muck general debate dees 
the rule provide? 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will walt I wil explain that. 
The resolution has not yet been read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a panse} The 
Obair hears none. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quo- 
rum. I think we ought to have a full House on this proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama makes. the 
point ef order that there is no quorum present: It ts evident 
there i$ not a quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. 3 I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

en called the roll, and the following Members fated to 
answer to ‘their names: ' 


ekerman Ba “Lee, Ga. Sears, Nebr, 

T understand that Judge Robb, in whose interest those reso- Alden -i Edmmoude: Tehtbach ‘Beara Pian) 
tations’ were passed, is ar honorable gentleman and a good eee Hlederter Heat ; l 3 
judge und an able lawyer. But he is certainly no better lawyer | Bacharach ‘Puller Meute“ Stkes 
than William J. Graham, ‘who has practiced before the courts | Boylen Funk MeFadden | Strong, Pa. 
of the United States for the last 28 years: He certainly has no Brand, Ohio 8 McLaughlin, Nebr. Sullivan 
higher character than Mr. Graham has; and when these men Britten... Garber Monae Nagler, Colo. 
say that we who de not live in the District are not entitled to | Brumm Goldsborough Fa. Tempie 
any consideration from the President of the United States in the c Ha ee 9 —— , 
matter of appointments in the evurts of the District of Columbia | ren och 58 Waa N 0 
I say they are mistaken,’ because the United States pays 40 Celler Howard, Muda ason 
per cent of the expenses within the District of Columbia for all | Clark, Fla ae Hull, Tenn. beers nly 1 75 7 5 
purposes, and I resent on behalf of the people of Minois the | Garko, Ny Y-i fake ji) Phillipa Tien A 
onslaught by Mr. Hogan, who, I understand, has become rich in ring Kiess ` Porter Winstow 2 
practicing before the ecurts of the District of Columbia, and eg earn ana Lane B N 1 9 
who to-day wants to centrol these courts by asking the Prest- | Davis, Minn. Kans Leeden 20 MA . 


dent to refuse to appoint a man whose honor and integrity are l Drane Langley Schal 
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The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-five Members have 


answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
Olerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 268 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H, J. 
Ites. 184, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

That after the general debate, which shall be confined to the resolu- 
tion and shall continue not to exceed six hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by those fayoring and opposing the resolution, the reso- 
lution shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule, At the 
conclusion of the reading of the resolution for. amendment the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the resolution to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered ordered on the resolution and the amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this resolution, if adopted by the 
House, simply provides for consideration in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, under the regular 
rules of the House, House Joint Resolution 184, commonly re- 
ferred to as the child labor amendment to the Constitution. 
The rule provides for six hours’ general debate, and the debate 
must be confined to the subject matter of the resolution. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

nore CONNALLY of Texas, The gentleman is the chairman of 

the Committee on Rules, which is reporting this resolution. 
Does he think that in a matter of this kind, changing the or- 
ganic law and changing the Constitution itself in this far- 
reaching manner, the debate ought to be limited to six hours? 
We spend six days debating some question of passing an appro- 
priation measure, but when it comes to amending the Consti- 
tution in a vital and far-reaching particular you bring in a 
rule providing that debate shall not be more than six hours. 
1 onia like to have the gentleman’s view upon that propo- 
sition, 

Mr. SNELL. The rule provides for six hours’ debate on the 
resolution itself. In addition to that time is the debate on the 
rule, which will be one and one-half hours; and the committee 
felt that six hours would be ample for general debate; and then 
there will be some debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. With 485 Members of the House, 
and many of them, no doubt, desiring to express their views on 
this fundamental question, you provide for three hours to a 
side, which would permit three or four to really have sufficient 
time to make an argument for or against the resolution. Is 
not that a fact? 

Mr. SNELL. If gentlemen do not take any more time than 
I am going to take, many will have an opportunity to express 
themselves. I can say to the gentleman that I do not intend to 
enter into any technical analysis of this proposition, as my 
3 of the legal fraternity desire to consume most of the 

me. 

I simply want to say this: I do know that the people through- 
out the United States are very much interested in this legisla- 
tion. They feel it will play an important part in the future 
life and development of our people; they feel that legislation 
of this character, which guards and protects the youth of the 
country, can not help but have a very important influence on 
future generations and their citizenship. The people, I believe, 
want Congress to pass this legislation and to give the legisla- 
tures of the various States an opportunity to ratify it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

ae RAREN I will be glad to yield to. the gentleman- from 
Virgi 

Mr. MONTAGUE. With great respect for the gentleman’s 
opinion and his services here, I wish to ask him respecting the 
rule itself. This rule brings before the House the consideration 
of an amendment of far-reaching importance to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Does the gentleman think it is 
wise that it should be considered in the Committee of the 
Whole, consisting of a quorum of only 100 Members? When we 
come to consider so vital a question as an amendment to the 
American Constitution should not the full membership of this 
House, so far as our parliamentary rules permit, be present, 


at least, to hear the arguments and participate in the debate 
upon so portentous a subject? 

Mr. SNELL. Before this rule was drawn I looked up the 
precedents, and found that resolutions of this character have 
been considered in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and that is the reason we presented the rule as 
it is drawn. 3 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I understood that; but I took advantage 
of the gentleman's generosity to call attention to what I con- 
sider a very setious blunder with respect to the method of 
consideration of 80 profound a subject. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for 10 minutes, [Applause.] 

Mr. POU, Mr. Speaker, Article V of the Constitution pro- 
vides that “ whenever two-thirds of both Houses of Congress 
shall deem it necessary, the Congress shall propose amendments 
to the Constitution,” and so forth. The Constitution also pro- 
vides that all powers not specifically delegated to the Federal 
Government shall be retained by the people and by the States. 

From time to time the Constitution has been amended. It is 
now proposed to submit another amendment to the legislatures 
prno respective States. This proposed amendment reads as 
‘ollows: 


SECTION 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I am firmly of the opinion that there is no pres- 
ent necessity for action on the part of the Congress in submitting 
the amendment to the Constitution above set forth. 

The framers of the Constitution would probably. be amazed if 
they could know that Congress is seriously considering submit- 
ting the child labor amendment. Most of these men believed in 
a Federal government exercising only those functions which 
were necessary to a strong and enduring government. Gradu- 
ally the rights of the States have been taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Where is the end to be Mr. Speaker? Or, indeed, is there 
to be no end to the taking over of the rights of the States? 
Is it to be the destiny of this Government that States’ lines 
shall mean nothing? Must all powers be exercised by the 
Federal Government? 

What is it we are proposing to do here to-day? It is pro- 
posed by this amendment to give to the Congress here in Wash- 
ington the power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
all persons under 18 years of age. This applies to all. Not 
only to the factory, not only to the sweatshop in the crowded 
city and the great industrial centers, but it applies to every 
farm throughout the length and breadth of the land. It will 
give to Congress the authority to pass a law imposing a jail 
sentence upon every father and mother in America who permits 
a boy or girl under 18 years of age to do any labor. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I was raised on a farm. The hours of 
labor on the farm in my boyhood were from sun to sun. A 
boy of 17 years of age is almost a man. Labor on a farm never 
hurt me. As a rule I thinke d, hurts no one, but by this amend- 
ment Congress can pass a law taking over the supervision and 
control of every child in America under 18 years of age. Mr. 
Speaker, I for one will not support any such proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Why is it that the States can not be left alone to work out 
problems which intimately concern their people? My State has 
a good child labor law. Most of the States of the Union have 
passed wholesome child labor laws. Also we have in my 
State a compulsory school law. I say there is no present neces- 
sity for submitting any additional amendment to the Constitu- 
tion on the subject of child labor. Certainly I can not believe 
the sober common sense of America favors the 0 ng Sle Con- 
gress unlimited authority such as is given in the proposed 
amendment we are considering to-day. 

There is much which might be said on this subject. I con- 
tent myself to-day by raising a warning cry. I do not expect 
the warning cry of anyone will be heeded, but I say to you, 
Mr. Speaker, we are about to go too far. Already there are 
so many criminal statutes it is hard for the citizen to keep out 
of the courts. And these statutes are Federal statutes, not 
State statutes. The citizen hardly knows what he is per- 
mitted and what he is forbidden to do, and now it is proposed 
to give to Congress the authority to pass a law which might 
jail any father in America who permits his boy under 18 
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years of age to do a little wholesome work. The rising genera- 
tion must not be permitted to work. They must be raised in 
idleness until they reach the age of 18. They must not be per- 
mitted to do a little wholesome work in the factory or on the 


farm. The fathers and mothers who have raised large families 
are not permitted to have any help until their children have 
reached the age of 18 years. 

You say this is an extreme statement. I am only stating 
what authority you are proposing to give to the Congress. 
Where is the man who can predict safely that some Congress 
in the future will not pass a law absolutely prohibiting all 
labor by boys and girls under 18 years of age? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman is not cor- 
rect, why would Congress in this amendment demand the 
power unless it did intend to exercise it? 

Mr. POU. Why, certainly. The only safe thing to do, Mr. 
Speaker, is to deny the Congress the right to pass any such 
drastic legislation. We have a compulsory school law in my 
State, and we have the best child labor laws of any State I 
know of. There is no necessity for this legislation. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 
limit is 16 years in North Carolina, is it not? 

Mr. POU. It is 14 years in North Carolina. 

Mr. TUCKER, Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him a moment? 8 

Mr. POU. Les. 

Mr. TUCKER, I just desire to state that the State of North 
Carolina, which has been held up for years as one of the 
derelict States, in the last eight years has passed nine child 
labor laws, more than any State in the Union. 

Mr. POU. Yes; and yet we have been held up, Mr. Speaker, 
as a State which was not treating our children right, and I 
say that is a slander on the State. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes; but just for a question. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. If you have nine labor laws in 
your State, may I ask whether those laws were declared un- 
constitutional by any court, so that you had to have nine 
instead of one? 

Mr. POU. The State laws have not been declared uncon- 
stitutional by any court. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. 
have nine. 

Mr. POU. There were some amendments, as I recall. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. ‘They are separate statutes, are they not? 

Mr. POU. Yes; my friend from Virginia is probably cor- 
rect. I must say I do not recall the number of laws we have 
on the subject. 

The only safe course, Mr. Speaker, is to withhold this vast 
authority from the Federal Government. The States can deal 
with this question if they see fit. The States can pass such 
laws if there is a popular demand by the people of the respec- 
tive States. I believe there is no widespread demand coming 
from the people who are interested in favor of this proposed 
amendment. Remember, if you pass this amendment and it 
is ratified by the States Congress can provide jail punishment 
for any parent who permits a boy under 18 years to pick 
cotton or work in the tobacco patch. Colored children may 
not be permitted to pick cotton or worm tobacco. The effect 
is far-reaching and revolutionary. It may mean utter de- 
moralization of farm labor. 

Mr. Speaker, if I had it in my power to write the platform 
of my party in the coming campaign that platform would con- 
tain but few words. That platform would be “back to the 
Constitution of our fathers, economy in the public expense.” 
Upon this platform, containing these few words, I would plant 
my standard. I would leave the States alone as far as possible 
in passing new laws and in amending the Constitution. I 
would raise the standard “back to the Constitution of the 
fathers,” and with this battle cry I would have firm faith that 
my party would win a majority at the polls in November. 

Mr. Speaker, if I know my own heart I am as solicitous 
as anyone for the welfare of the children of America. I am 
a father. I have raised a family. I am conscious of a tender 
interest in child life, but I can not surrender to sentiment 
entirely. In performing the great far-reaching duties which 
are imposed upon us here we should not be impractical. Com- 
mon sense must not be thrown aside entirely. I prefer to 
leave the supervision of the children of my State to the general 
assembly of that State. And the general assembly of my State 
should as far as possible leave the supervision of our children 
- to those whom Providence has made the natural guardian of 
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child life, the fathers and mothers of the children, for in the 
hearts of the fathers and mothers of America, with rare 
exceptions, there is anxious self-sacrificing love which needs 
no law of Congress to guide or supervise. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, this rule gives 
the right of way to the child labor amendment, which, in my 
epinion, should, must, and will pass [applause] with the strong- 
est possible support of the best sentiment of the people of our 
country. 

It goes without saying that child slavery in any form is a 
rime against modern civilization. The Constitution, the 
charter of American liberty, ought to suppress child slavery. 
Jt is unnatural, it is inhuman, it is irreconcilable with the 
moral sense of mankind. No argument is necessary to prove 
child slavery a moral evil. It is self-evident. It is an in- 
tuitive fact to every unseared conscience. No man or woman 
would dare to defend child exploitation. In all Christian com- 
munities spiritual-minded men and women resent the very idea 
of child slavery; they are up in arms against it, and they have 
‘esolved that it shall end in every portion of our country. 

It is doubly bad. It is bad in that which it does to the chil- 
dren, making drudges of them for the gain of greedy adults, 
and it is sad for the children, in that it takes from them their 
God-given right to life, to physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
development, and robs them of their happy, care-free child- 
hood—the sunny days of life on earth. 

However low a people may descend in the scale of a civiliza- 
tion which tolerates in any form the evil of child slavery, yet 
i. does exist in various forms 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I would prefer, if the gentle- 
man will permit me, to make a connected statement. 

It does exist in various forms in sections of these United 
States. The last census, the census of 1920, shows that 1,060,858 
children, between the ages of 12 and 15, are at work in gainful 
trades and occupations. One in twelve within these tender child- 
hood years. World statistics also show that the United States 
is behind Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
the Netherlands, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Rumania, and Switzerland in high standards of child 
labor. This is a most humiliating confession to be made in the 
American Con 8 

Why does child slavery exist in various parts of the United 
States? Because the power of certain industries in a number 
of States has been sufficient, not only to prevent the enactment 
of protective child labor laws, but also to prevent the enforce- 
ment of these laws when passed. 

Why should Congress care? The products of child labor go to 
all parts of our land; and these stunted and illiterate children, 
realizing more or less resentfully that they have been robbed 
of their rights, become citizens and scatter over the entire 
country. Therefore Congress has several times sought to enter 
the field in order to protect these children, and the Government 
itself, only to be defeated by greedy, selfish interests making 
use of the ignorance, the blunted moral conscience, and to some 
extent, no doubt, the dire necessities of unnatural parents. The 
Constitution itself, which should be the refuge of human free- 
dom for all, has been made use of to continue this evil of 
child slavery. 

What is the Nation’s chief asset of wealth? Our children. 
What is the equivalent value in gold of a child? How many 
millions of dollars gained by these exploiters of children will 
be the exact equivalent of the physical, moral, and spiritual 
loss suffered by the million or more children themselves at work 
in factories, mines, and gainful trades of America? Will the 
material gain equal the loss to national life in deteriorated 
citizenship deprived of physical, moral, and spiritual develop- 
ment, represented by this million or more of our child popu- 
lation? 

However materialistic our country may be in certain sections, 
the picture of children in tender years going to work in fac- 
tories, in mines, and in gainful trades—pale, bent, weary, and 
sad—as seen in many States before the enlightened agitation 
against child labor had crystalized into Federal and State 
enactments and so raised the standards of wages, of hours of 
work, of educational and physical development of children, as 
contrasted with the picture of these children, under the pro- 
tection of child labor laws, at work for better wages, with 
lesser number of hours, more reasonable time for physical and 
mental education, and larger opportunities to enjoy the sun- 
shine of life, has made an ineffaceable impression on the minds 
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and hearts of the men and women of America. These noble 
souls have now besieged the Congress mightily to enter again 
to repair the breach in the Constitution so as to protect effectu- 
ally the children of our country from exploitation and servitude. 

Child slavery must go. A new force Has entered the arena 
of political action—the mother bloc. ‘The mother heart has 
heard the mute appeal of children in bondage, and the mother- 
hood, the militant organized mothers of America, has taken the 
field to mend, if not to end for all time, this evil of child slavery. 

Woe to the person, party, or State that, by encouraging child 
slavery, encounters the wrath of American mothers. I can not 
imagine a person or party so foolish, nor can I believe that 
there is a single State in the Union that in our day would 
directly defend or harbor the grosser forms of child slavery y 
and yet it seems strange how opposition to this constitutional 
amendment by special interests seeks to shield itself behind the 
allegations of State sovereignty—the right, duty, responsi- 
bility, self-interests, or pride of backward States to deal with, 
or fail to.deal with, this evil in their own way and without 
interference from, Uncle Sam. i 

But as this institution, so intolerable to the moral sense of 
mankind, so insidious in its encroachments, is prevalent in 
States. where industries are powerful enough either to defeat 
State laws, or prevent their enforcenient, Uncle Sam has no 
choice, if he would heed the voice of motherhood, but to reenter 
the field, and with his strong arm, protect: the children of 
America from every form of child slavery; however: skillfully 
disguised. The motherhood of America, I say; demands it. 
Her voice is. potent in politics to-day; and the fatherhood of 
America will fight with her to regulate child labor and suppress 
every form of child slavery. 

The Congress of the United States, therefore, under the com- 
pulsion of the noblest, sentiments of our common humanity, will 
offer this constitutional amendment to the States for their ap- 
proval in order to give Uncle Sam the direet right to protect his 
infant. children, from this unspeakable: evil of child slavery in 
Whatever form it may be hidden or in whatever State it may be 
harbored; whether that State does it deliberately or negligently. 
fails to do its duty. 

The Constitution of America is the world's great charter of 
human emancipation. It was written by American men to 
protect man’s right to life, liberty, and happiness; it is now also 
the instrument for the enfranchisement! of American women; 
and it shall be the refuge of freedom for American children 
from every form of child slavery forever. [Applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman. yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question 
about the University of Wisconsin 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, That is good authority, but it is 
sometimes wrong. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS]. 

Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. Speaker, the opponents of this resolu- 
tion are in favor of the prevention of child labor as much 
as those are who favor the resolution. It is the proposed 
method by Which they seek to obtain protection: of childhood 
in America, by Congress taking jurisdiction of this matter; 
to which we object. It simply means that it is another traus- 
fer of the power and rights of the individual State to the 
Federal Government. I predict that in the course of time 
another bureau with hundreds of commissioners, agents, 
clerks, and attorneys will be established, with all the expense 
of it, if this amendment is. enacted, In Maryland; Maryland 
men and women have enacted legislation to proteet chil- 
dren. We know our needs. and conditions. We are not in- 
competents. We have good laws dealing with child labor: 
These are well thought out, to suit our own conditions. We 

“have one dealing with the age minimum, preventing those 
under 14 from working at all; we have another prohibiting 
those who can work in mines to over 16 years of age; we haye 
an educational minimum requiring a child to go to school for. 
so many years; we have a physical minimum requiring him to 
have a doctor’s certificate; and we have a law which prevents 
a, child from working over eight hours a day; and we have 
another law that prevents children from working at night, and 
other similar measures, What business has the Federal Gov- 
ernment to walk into our State, where we know better than any 
one from South Carolina or Oregon or Kansas our, own, condi- 
tions, and undertake to run things? (Applause. Nobody 
wants children to work, but we are in a position to knaw the 
needs of our immediate territory and to pass the most human 
and best laws, all things considered. If more laws are necessary 
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to safeguard children, Maryland men and women will see to it 


that these laws are passed. Almost every State in the Union 


has a law restricting or prohibiting persons under 14: years 
from engaging in labor. I am proud to say I supported many 


of them. But when the Federal Government in an nstant seeks 


to create a huge army of Federal inspectors to come into our 
State and supervise our homes and the relation of parent and 
child, I must oppose. it. To do less would be to say Maryland 
men and Maryland women are incompetent. 

You, may pay no attention to States’ rights, but the day will 
come in this country when we will elect a President upon that 
issue, because that is the only way to reduce the enormous 
expenditures of this Government, I predict, if this movement 
goes on and the Federal Government keeps on ‘breaking down 
the various States, that after a while you will not refer to the 
great State of Ohio as the State of Ohio, but it will be the 
Province of Ohio and the same will be true with reference to all 
of the other States. The State, and not the Federal Govern- 
ment, is the proper tribunal to deal with these questions. 

The SPEAKER.. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O'CONNOR]! 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, it had been my 
purpose to make some extended remarks in reference to tlie 
matter now pending before this House, but suddenly this marn- 
ing news reached me from New York which has so thoroughly 
unnerved me that I shall be unable to proceed at length: Only 
a few hours ago T was informed of the sudden and unexpected 
death ef my friend and my leader, that great Democrat who 
presided over the political destinies of the congressional dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent in this House, that 
great man who was an outstanding figure in the political life 
of his city, of his State, and of the United States, Mr. Charles 
F. Murphy. ‘Countless thousands of people who knew him 
intimately and personally will mourn him because they loved 
him. That great legion of other people throughout the length 
and breadth of this land who knew him by reputation. will 
mourn him because they honored and respected’ him. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 


in the RECORD. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask that I 


imay be granted leave of absence for four days, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, when this. joint 
resolution to amend the Constitution of the United States in 
reference to child labor was before the Rules Committee, I was 
happy to support the rule bringing it before the House for 
action and E shall vote for the adoption of the resolution and 
its submission to the States for ratification. 

No more important question could ever possibly come before 
us than the protection of the children of our Republic. It 
transcends in importance any question of locality or State and 
deserves greater consideration than some amendments. pre- 
viously appended to our Constitution, 

Twice has the Supreme Court of the United States hela un- 
constitutional Federal laws regulating directly or indirectly 
child labor in the States, so that we are face to face with a 
situation which means that, if we are to deal effectively with 
this vital problem from a national standpoint, an amendment 
to our Constitution is necessary. 

According to the United States census of: 1920, more than 


‘1,000,000. children between the ages of 10 years: and 15 years: 


were. employed in agriculture and industry. The census gives no 
figures under those ages, although, it is well known that thou- 
sands, under 10 years of age are workers. Investigation also 
shows that since, 1920 the number so employed has materially 
increased, thus exposing a vast army of future citizens: to in- 
dustrial exploitation, squandering, the possibilities of our young 
for, commercial gain. 

No community, and no State has ever had the audacity to 
openly state that it is opposed to the regulation of child labor. 
But the facts are that in many States there is either no regula- 
tlon.or insufficient, regulation or inefficient enforcement. 

Tlliteracy,) poverty, and pbysical and mental deficiency: follow 
child, labor in a; vicious: circle in proportion to the number of 
children employed. The States with high standards are often 
helpless to prevent this commerce in souls and bodies. To 
evade the laws of his own State a conseienceless employer often 
sends his goods to the factories and the tenement houses and 
the sweat shops of an adjoining State which has less humane 
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laws—there to be turned into profits at the expense of child- 
hood. 

Opportunity for education and recreation are thus denied to 
a great proportion of our children between the ages of 10 
years and 15 years, when the making of healthy minds and 
bodies is so essential to our national welfare. Some of our little 
toilers never see the light of day, but go to work in the factories 
and the canneries before the sun rises to toil until after the 
sun—God’s sun and their sun—has set, 

Gentlemen, the welfare and the future of our children is a 
national affair or nothing is. If we can ever afford to be 
paternalistic in Government, it is in dealing with our children, 
every one of whom is a ward of the Nation—their guardian. 

There is another side to this question which I wish to call 
to your attention. Some may think it somewhat cold and com- 
mercial, but it is at least practical and of importance. The law- 
abiding employers in States having humane child labor laws 
are at a disadvantage in competition with those in other States 
where the employment of the yery young at low wages is per- 
mitted, and even in the latter States this disadvanage works 
against the conscionable employer. 

A Federal minimum standard of child labor, fixing the age, 
and education, and the physical standard, the hours of labor, 
and the permissible occupations for children has become neces- 
sary. Experience has shown that a Federal law acts as a 
stimulus for the States to enact standards even higher than the 
Federal requirements. 

The proposed amendment in itself does not prohibit the em- 
ployment of children under 18 years of age. That limit 
inserted in the resolution is necessary to permit leeway for 
certain occupations differing in the hazards involved. There 
is no basis for anyone to assume that Congress will enact a law 
prohibiting the employment of children under 18 in clerical 
positions, for instance, while we might well apply that age 
limit to mines and similar hazardous occupations. 

That great progressive State of New York, which measures up 
to the recent Federal standard in every particular, applies 
different age limits to different industries and occupations. 

Gentlemen, the womanhood of America are behind this pro- 
posal, Who will gainsay they are not the best judges of the 
necessities of childhood? Child labor laws and other laws to 
guarantee human health and life are in reality laws to protect 
human health and life against the encroachment of the acquisi- 
tive impulse. No employer chooses to employ a child because 
he or she is a child. He employs him because he is cheap. 
The cheaper the labor, the greater the profits. 

Our State legislatures and this Congress spend many days in 
enacting laws to protect our forests, our rivers, our fish, our 
game, and our wild animal life. Is it too much to ask this 
necessary protection for our child life? 

Before this amendment becomes effective 86 States must 
ratify it. Only 18 of the 48 States now equal or surpass the 
requirements of the last Federal law. Eighteen States have no 
educational standard which a child must reach before leaving 
school. Ponder on that, if you will. Is this giving every 
child a fair chance in life, which it can only have if it is 
afforded, by compulsion I say, the fundamentals of an educa- 
tion? 

Of the 48 States of the Union only 12 States besides the 
great forward-looking State of New York measure up to the 
standards set in the last Federal law. This is, indeed, gentle- 
men, a sad commentary on our Commonwealths. 

Will any man in this House say it is unfair or unreasonable 
or an undue interference with the States to prohibit a child 
under 16 years of age from working at certain occupations? 
That is one of the things the last Federal law did. 

Gentlemen, strange people exist in this world of ours. Can 
you tmagine the type of persons who appeared before the 
Judiciary Committee of this House and opposed any regula- 
tion or prohibition of child labor whatsoever, either by the 
Federal Government or by the States? Why, it would be an 
odious comparison to class those people with the wolf who 
suckled Romulus and Remus! 

So great are the evils flowing from the premature employ- 
ment of children it were better that in cases of dire necessity 
the State or the Nation sustained its children and its de- 
pendents during the formative period of puberty rather than 
forsaking them to the host of greedy exploiters. 

While most of the States and the enlightened countries of 
the world have child-labor regulations, many more drastic 
than ever proposed under a Federal law, I am convinced that 
it is now imperative in our country to establish a national 
minimum standard of protection which will compel the em- 
ployers in those States with lower standards to at least meet 
-the Federal requirement. A problem confronts us which it is 


quite evident can not safely be left to the separate States, 
so powerful are the employing interests therein. We must 
meet it and without further delay if we are to conserve the 
most invaluable asset of our Nation—our boys and our girls. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a minute to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

Mr, CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. GALLIVAN] 
is prevented by illness from being present. He asked me to 
state to the House that if he were here he would gladly sup- 
port this rule and vote in favor of this amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Hersey]. 

Mr, HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, this is a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
as follows: 


Sxcriox 1. The Congress shall have power to prohibit the labor of 
persons under the age of 18 years and to prescribe the conditions of 
such labor. 

Sec, 2. The reserve power of the several States to legislate con- 
cerning the labor of persons under the age of 18 years shall not be 
impaired or diminished except to the extent necessary to give effect 
to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


This resolution merely submits to the people the proposed 
amendment which must be ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States before it becomes a part of the 
Constitution. 

The history of child legislation is very interesting. Long 
years ago England worked her children in factories and mines 
and in her many industries. Mrs. Browning then voiced the 
sentiment of the people in her immortal poem “ The Ory Of the 
Children“ when she wrote: ¿ 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning thelr young heads against their mothers, 
And that can not stop their tears, 

The young lambs aré bleating in the meadows; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest; 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west. 

But the young, young children, O my brothers ! 
They are weeping bitterly, 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 


“For oh!“ say the children, “ we are weary, 
And cean not run or leap; 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping; 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 

And underneath our heayy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow; 

For all day we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark underground ; 

Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories round and round.” 


A like condition now confronts America. By the census of 
1920, 1,060,858 boys and girls between 10 and 15 years of age 
are tabulated as child laborers” employed in factories, mines, 
quarries, agricultural work, and trade in the United States. 
Of this number, 7,000 children between 10 and 15 are employed 
in the mines. 

It has been a long and a weary fight to obtain national legis- 
lation to relieve this deplorable condition in our civilization, 
In 1917 this Congress passed its first child labor law by a large 
majority of both Houses of Congress and the approval of Presi- 
dent Wilson. This law was in force for nine months when the 
Supreme Court of the United States declared it unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that Congress had no right to pass such a 
law without constitutional authority. 

In 1919 both Houses of Congress almost unanimously enacted 
another child labor law, with changes made, as it was then 
thought, to meet the objections raised by the Supreme Court. 
This law continued on our statute books for 10 months, when 
it was again set aside by the Supreme Court on the ground that 
Congress could not enact any such law without a constitutional 
amendment. 

During the two periods in which the law was in force it 
proved of great benefit to the Nation in the protection of chil- 
dren, standardizing hours of labor, and meeting everyhere the 
warm approval of the people, with the exception of a few who 
have always attempted to exploit child labor in the industries 
of the Nation. 
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Public opinion in favor of the prohibition of child labor be- 
came so strong that at the national conventions of the two 
great political parties in 1920 the following planks were in- 
serted in their platforms. The platform of the National Re- 
publican Party contains the following ‘statement: 


The Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law and for 
its rigid enforcement. If the present law is found unconstitutional or 
ineffective, we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent the 
evils of child labor. 


The national Democratic Party in that year made the follow- 
ing declaration ; 


We urge cooperation with the States for the protection of child life 
through infuney and maternity care, in the prohfbition of child labor, 
and by adequate appropriations for the Children's ‘Bureau and the 
Women's Bureau in the Department of Labor. 


President Coolidge in his message to this Congress said: 


For purposes of national uniformity we ought to provide by con- 
stitutional amendment and appropriate legislation for a limitation of 
child labor. 


Following the message of the President the following great 
public organizations for public welfare in the United States: 
have enthusiastically indorsed this amendment: 

American Association of University Women. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

American Home Economics Association. 

Commission on the church and social service, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 

Demécratic National Committee. 

General Federation of Women's Clubs, 

Girls’ Friertily Society in America. 

National Child Labor Comriittee. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 

National Council of Women. 

National Education Association. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, 

National League of Women Voters. 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

National Women's Trade Union League. 

Republican National Committee. 

Service Star Legion. 

Young Women's Christian Association, 

The State legislatures of six States—California, Mussachusetts, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin—have petitioned 
Congress to submit an amendment, 

Also the National Consumers’ League and the National Grange. 


Following the commands of the two great ‘political ‘parties in 
their national conventions, the demands of these organizations, 
the recommendation of ‘the President, there ‘has been Introduced 
into this Congress 20 bills in the House for a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting child labor. "These bills have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House and 
from these bills we have selected the one now before the House. 

‘Our .committee has given long hearings for and against the 
resolutions and a majority of our committee have ‘reported that 
the amendment now ‘before the House should pass. 

I have net time to review the evidence before the eommittee 
ar to fully state my position in this matter. The arguments for 
the passage of this measure are many, among which are the 
following: 

Phe interest, as evidenced by public apinion. 

Phe fact that from the Government reports over 1,000,000 
children from 10 to 16 years of age are working in the United 
States in factories, mills, creameries, agriculture, mines, and 
other industries and occupations. Nearly 400,000 of them are 
between 10 und 14 vears of age. 

Nine States have no law prohibiting children under 14 from 
working in both factories and stores. 

Thirty-seven States allow children to go to work without a 
common-school education. 

Eighteen States do not make physical fitness for work a con- 
dition of employment. 

Fourteen States allow children under 16 to work from 9 to 11 
hours a day; two States do not regulate in any way daily 
hours of labor for children. 

Five States do not protect children under 16 from night work. 

Nearly every civilized western nation has ‘made legislative 
provision to give its children a minimum protection against ex- 
pleitation. Twelve countries ‘have at least the t4year age 
minimum, The United States has no national standard. o The 


States which permit the employment of children under 14 years 
put us in a class with India, China, and Japan. 

The only opposition to this amendment comes from three 
sources ; 

First. From the employers of child labor, who stil wish to 
exploit them for their own profit. 

Second. From those States which do not have any law regu- 
lating child labor. 

Third. From those who claim this amendment will be in 
violation of State riglits. 

When no other argument can be found or made the ancient. 
doctrine of State rights is invoked to defeat the measure. If 
under the “\general-welfare ” clause of the Constitution this 
Congress has not the right to protect and save the health and 
lives, of its children who are to be the future citizenship of this 


| land, then our Constitution becomes a mere scrap of paper, and 


the Declaration of Independence is meaningless when it says: 


„Hl men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with ¢ertain unalicnuble Tights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ` 


Mr. Speaker, and members, of, this -committee, America to- 
day still hears the cry of the children, and these words from 
Mrs, Browning still call us to our duty, 

They. look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 

For they mind you of their angels in high places 
With eyes turned on Deity. 

“Ilow long,“ they say, how long, O cruel Nation, 
Will you stand to move the world on a child's heart 

Stille down with a mailed heel its palpitation 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 

Our blood splashes upward, O gold heaper, 
And your purple shows your path! 

But the child's sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.” 


| Applause. ] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, T yield five minutes to che gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, ‘thirty-odd ‘years ago, when you 
and IJ were Members of this House, I had the honor of putting 
through this House an amendment to the Constitution—and I 
was prouder of it then than I'am now—to elect Senators ‘by 
direct vote of the people. We passet that amendment in 1892 
and in 1894, and each time we had four and ‘five days to dis- 
‘cuss that great question before this House. Now we are tied 
‘down to a part of a day. If this were à question of garden 
seed or an increase of salaries, we might get any time. 

What is at the bottom of this whole question? The ma- 
jority report says that 8 per cent end a little over of the 
children of this country ‘are ‘employed in dangerous or un- 
healthful occupations. I see a good many business men before 
me, I suy to the gentleman who makes ‘that statement thut T 
‘can show him, I think, that there are less than'24 per cent of 
the children of this country engaged in dangerous eccupations. 
Where is the business man within the sound of my voice who 
would not thank God and take courage if his business was 974 
per cent all right? This amendment is advanced because it is 
said child lubor is a great mational evil, when there are less than 
24 per cent of the children of the country engaged in what 
may a e dangerous occupations. Is that a national 
problem 

— 5 Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman ‘yield? 

TUCKER. 


Ar. LAGUARDIA Does not the ‘gentleman feel that these 
unfortunate 24 per cent require the protection of government? 

Mr. TUCKDR. Yes; the only question being who should do 
it, the States or Federal Government; and I want to say now 
that I adopt everything that my honorable friend from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NELSON] has said: about childhood. The gentleman 
can not feel that more than I. It is not a question of childhood, 
but the question is, Who is to take care of childhood? There 
is not a position that gentlemen take that I do not adopt. 
All through this country we have child labor laws. They have 
been passed in every State but two—Wyoming and Utah. Why 
have they not got them there? I suppose it is because they 
have no children out there. We are asked now to adopt an 
amendment to the Constitution where we have this whole 
question passed upon in 46 of :the 48 States, and where we 
have in the whole United States less than 24 per cent of the 
children who are engaged, as this report ‘says, in unhealthful or 
dangerous occupations. Does this show a national evil? One 
gentleman talked about womanhood and ehildheed, Gracious 
powers! We have passed 'the maternity daw, Which takes care 
of maternity and childhood. i Í j 
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We have got à bill threatening to take the education of dur 
children from us and to put it here, and now you want to put 
the care of childhood in reference to work under the Federal 
Government Why, gentlemen talk about the work of children 
as if it were something bad. 1 would like to have a poll of 
this House, Is there any man in this House; if so, I would 
like to haye. him stand up and let me, see him—— 

The SPEAKIUR. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POU. I yield the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. I thank the gentleman. Is there any man 
in this House, if so I want bo see him, who'can stand up here 
and tell the truth and say that he had not done any work be- 
fore he was 18 years of age, and yet we are asked to pass an 
amendment which will take away the manhood of the child 
it may be, we do not know what it would do—but we are asked 
to pass an amendment which, among other things, if it were to 
pass would bring starvation and want all through the southern 
country to the negroes. What would you-do with them if they 
could not work ‘after ‘school? 

Gentlemen of the House, as my honorable friend says, the 
only thing to do is to come back to the Gopstitution. IAp- 
plause.] |: There is no constitutional enen involved here 
but. the spirit of it is here. IApplause. 

Mei SPEAKER.- The time ef the gentleman has again ex- 
pired 

Mr. TUCKER. 1 ask leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield: the remainder ef my time 
on this side to the gentleman en Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT}. 
n : 

Mr. GARRETT, af Tennessee. | ‘Mr; Speaker, because certain 
States of the Union haye failed to enact legislation affecting 
child labor of a character which conforms to the conception 
und the ideals of a relatively small group of our citizens, the 
Gongress is now called upon to take an initial step toward a 
fundamental and, far-reaching change in the ‘structure and 
character of our, governments, both State and Federal, by sub- 
mitting an amendment granting: to Congress the power of con- 
trolling, regulating, and prohibiting child labor. 

That power now ;resides| wholly, and solely with the States. 
It is a part of the police power not delegated to the Federal 
entity, and therefore expressly reserved to the States. By this 
amendment, if submitted and ratified by three-fourths of the 
States through their, respective legislatures, all the 48 States 
will be denuded of powers now possessed and the Congress will 
supplant State legislatures, in determining to what. extent 
government shall stand in loco parentis as to all children under 
18 years of age. 

The mere statement of, the proposition shows the tremendous 
change which is sought to be wrought.in the relations of States 
and Nation and in the relation they respectively bear to the 
people. I am unable to bring myself to the belief. that condi- 
tions, industrial or moral, exist, in this country, or any part 
of this country which justify this, tremendous revolution. I 
protest against those of us who arise here and contend that 
the principle ef government which has existed from the founda- 
tion be maintained being. classed as reactionary or as devoid 
of interest in the prevention ef the labor of children in lines 
in which they ought not to work. The appeal of my friend, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], was a, touching 
appeal, a forceful appeal, so far as sentiment is concerned. 
But let me endeavor to state to you what I conceive to be 
un error in logie in the argument made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin when he points out that the mothers of che land have 
been given a part in the control of ‘thé Government, and that 
therefore the National Government must take over this police 
power. Does not my friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
realize that the women öf the land have been given political 
power not in the Federal Government alone but in the States 
as well? Does not the gentleman upon mature reflection agree 
with me that under proper effort they will be more ae to 
exert their influence in the restricted limits of a State thin they 
will in a great Nation of a hundred and ten million people? 
‘TApplause. ] 

Oh, it is insisted that there is a lack of uniformity in the 
legislation. 

I undertake to say that there is less reason for this revolu- 
tionary change in our organic law to-day than there has ever 
been at any time in onr history. In 1910 more than 2,000,000 
of children under 15 years of age were enguged in "gainful 
occupations. In 1920, just a little over a million children 
under 15 years of age were in gainful occupations. 
Within the last few years State after State has enacted child 


forces of Federal government and new 
those forces, the time will come, and come rapidly, when your 
‘States will be gene, when the powers over the most delicate and 


labor legisiation. The States are moving whenever conditions 
localty call for them to move, and every step on the part of 
the States has been progressive in formulating restrictions. 
Therefore, I repeat, the necessity does not exist for this revolu- 
tion in the relation between the Nation and the States. Lack 
of uniformity in the laws! Why, to be sure. Because there 
is lack of uniformity in the conditions existing in the various 
States, and the very thought which the fathers of this Republic 
had in mind when they scrupulously reserved to the States 
all the police power was that in the very nature of things. 
there would be different conditions in different States that 
would have to be left to eios p laws and could not be placed 
under one rule and one regulation. Some 400,000 of the more 
than a miilion chiidren are engaged in industries other than 
agriculéure. Oh, I have heard some of my friends from agri- 
cultural sections say there is no use to think about any effort 
to legislate, to regulate agricultural labor on the part of chil- 
dren, because it will never come. Do not deceive yourselves 
with any such conception. I venture the prediction that if 
this amendment shall be submitted and ratified that those who 
sit in this Chamber from the agricultural sections of this land 
10 years from now will be fare to face with the legislative 
proposition, of what regulation shall be had by the Congress 
touching the labor of children under 18 years of age on the 
farms of this comitry. 

Fot illustration, gentlemen from ‘Kentucky will be up 
against the question whether the Congress shall provide that 
persons under 18 years of age shall be employed in connection 
with the raising of tobacce, and gentleman from the cotton- 
producing sections will be up against the question of whether 
or not ‘persons; under 18 alli pick cotton or hoe cotton. Oh, 
do not deceive yourselves: as to where legishition under the 
proposed amendment will go. It was well said by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GConnancty] earlier in this discussion “if 
the power is not to be exeveised, why then is it asked that the 
power be granted?" ‘I cast: no reflection upon the fine idealism 
which is back of this resolution. For the lady who presented, 
as I mensure it, the prineipal auae on this question before 
the Committee on the Judiciary I entertain the very highest 
respect for her intelligence, her 'brilliancy, her idealism,.and also 
for others who for years have been struggling toward this end. 
But the difficulty is. ns it seéins to me, their energies are idi- 
rected to the wrong place. It is within the power now all the 
States to regulate child labor and I dare say that by the exertion 
of one tithe! of the interest that is being put forth here to bring 
about governmental revolution, in those States now regarded: as 
backward, would.: ee immediate response from ithe State 
legislatures. { 

‘Oh; the State governments are yet closer to the pes than 
the Federal Government. The influences of the geod ‘mothers, 
of whom my friend from Wisconsin, IMr. NELSON ]. spoke, can be 
exerted much more direetly upon their representatives, in the 
State legislature than they can upon the Congress, much more 
intimately upon the bureaus of the Stites that will enforce the 
State laws than can be exerted upon bureaus here, in sonie in- 
stances thousands of miles from their home. : 

Oh, Sir, step by step, along legislative lines, by treaty nego- 
tiations, by constitutional amendment, we are driving toward a 
condition which has been the destruction of every free goyern- 
ment that has ever existed heretofore on the face of the earth, 
namely, the centralization of its g e power. The 
great thing about the Constitution the United States was 
not the machinery laid out for the Federal 1 It was 
the nicéty with which the powers of government were balanced, 
and kept balanced, between the States and the Federal organ- 
ism; and to express here the thought that I have expressed in 
discussions of constitutional amendments proposed ‘heretofore, 
let me repeat, if we continue to take this power and that power 
from the States and center it here; if we continue to create new 
us to exercise 


intimate things of our local life will be exercised by a bureau in 
Washington; and when that time comes the period of danger 
will have come, because I tell you now that the liberties of 
these people will not be endangered so long as the powers of 
government are kept distributed, so long as the local govern- 


ments are left to deal with local ‘things, and where the Federal 


Government devotes itself solely to dealing with things that 
are of national concern. But when you take away from the 
States the police powers; when you begin appropriating out of 
the Federal Treasury for the performance of every govern- 
mental! function, you will have centered it here all in one place, 
and you will have then destroyed the distribution. ‘You will 
have created a single governmental entity at which the enemies 
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of human and property rights can strike, and when such a con- 
dition is created, then I fear for the liberties of the country. 

Believing this movement under the guise of humanitarianism 
could be better wrought out through the sovereign States under 
the powers they now possess ; believing that the adoption of this 
amendment here and its ratification by the States inevitably 
will lead to that centralization so dangerous, as has been proven 
by all of history, I shall not, Mr. Speaker, be swept off my feet, 
but shall oppose the submission of this amendment. [Applause.] 
Mr. BEXLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Laxson.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
with keen interest to the powerful argument just made in 
opposition to the pending resolution. I do not believe there 
is anybody in this House who could invoke the doctrine of 
State rights with more persuasive efficacy than the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee]. He 
has done what almost every other opponent of national child 
labor legislation has done, namely, attempted to frighten us 
with the possible detrimental effects on industry of child labor 
laws. He has told us that there is danger to the agricultural 
industry if the people of this Nation should incorporate into 
their Constitution an amendment that would enable this Con- 
gress to pass a law for the protection of the American children. 

Let me say to the distinguished gentleman who represents 
so ably the minority of this House that he has put the cart be- 
fore the horse. The paramount purpose of our civilization is 
not to build up great industries, is not to enlarge commerce, is 
not to build up great cities. The primary and paramount pur- 
pose of our civilization is to rear and train strong and healthy 
children. We want our children to have strong bodies and alert 
minds, so that they can take their place, when the time comes, 
as the rulers of the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, “ The most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” Such is the 
high tribute, the oft-quoted tribute, of Gladstone to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and to those by whose genius 
and labor it was wrought. Some question the historical and 
scientific accuracy of that statement, but we Americans are 
not inclined to be so critical. We will take his tribute at its 
face value. 

But being a document wrought by man, it is not perfect. The 
Fathers were great men, but they were not infallible. They 
did not have sufficient prescience to provide for the economic 
and political changes that might take place a hundred or more 
years hence. They were aware of their inability to cope with 
the remote future. They therefore made provision for amend- 
ing the Constitution. They ordained thereon that— 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution 


And so forth. They provided how the amendment may be 
ratified. One method is— 


by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States. 


Here, for the first time in history, a government provided 
for its own change without turbulence or bloodshed. 

In the opinion of their posterity, so well did the founders 
do their work in ordaining our organic law that there has 
been little occasion to amend it. The first 10 amendments are 
practically a part of the original Constitution. Virtually has 
it been amended only nine times in more than a century and 
a quarter of its existence. Lecky in his “Democracy and 
Liberty“ says that 


An appetite for organic changes is one of the worst diseases that 
can affect a nation, 


Evidently that disease has not ravaged the American Con- 
stitution. We have religiously followed the caution given by 
Washington in his Farewell Address, to resist the spirit of 
innovation upon the principles of the Constitution, however 
specious the pretexts. He told those who were to enjoy the 
heritage of the founders that in any event should a modifica- 
tion of the constitutional powers be necessary it should be 
made by an amendment in the way which the Constitution 
designates. 

We who favor national child labor legislation have followed 
Washington's advice. Deeming such legislation necessary, and 
having been twice advised by the United States Supreme Court 
that such legislation—as the Constitution now stands—is not 
within the power of Congress to enact, we propose that the 
Constitution be amended so that Congress may have that 
power. 
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That is the purpose of the resolution. It is couched in plain 
language. This is how it reads: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall 
be- yalid to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE — 

“ SECTION 1. The Congress shall have power to Umit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age.” 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article, except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended 
to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by 
Congress,” f 

The minority in their adverse report on this resolution say: 


It is not proposed to make any contention against the regulation 
of child labor, 


That is a tacit admission that child labor regulation is 
necessary. That admission is another evidence that the world 
is getting better; that gradually, but surely, it is becoming 
a better place in which to live; that the social conscience is 
becoming more sensitive to human injustice. 

The time was when child labor was justified even in the halls 
of legislation. Now no one would dare to justify it. There are 
no child labor advocates now, at least, not in Congress. There 
is no issue as to the injustice and harmfulness of child labor; 
the issue is, How can it be best regulated and prohibited? The 
opponents of the resolution argue that the States can best do 
it; we say that the legislation by the States should be sup- 
plemented by national legislation. We think that a national 
child labor statute is necessary; otherwise this resolution 
would not be here, 

The necessity for national child-labor legislation is not vision- 
ary, chimerical, theoretical, romantic, or Utopian; it is real; 
it is urgent; it is born out of the experience of our national 
life. Perhaps no one in this country is so well informed on 
every phase of the child labor problem as is Miss Grace Abbott, 
the nead of the Children’s Bureau. This is what she says 
regarding the necessity for national child labor legislation: 


I want to remind you of the fact that, after all, the reasons why we 
are asking for a Federal minimum standard with reference to the 
empioyment of children, or that Congress be given power to enact a 
Federal minimum standard with reference to the employment of chil- 
dren, is (1) because we have shown that the numbers involved are very 
large; that Is, that there are more than a million children between 
10 and 16 years of age employed, and sometning over 300,000 of them 
between 10 and 14 years of age: and that nearly half a million are in 
nonagricultural employments; (2) that this employment is confined to 
no one section of the country, nor to no one part of a single State; (3) 
that while the States in various parts of the country have enacted child 
labor laws, those laws haye been uneven and inadequate, sometimes 
because of successful opposition to the enactment of a law and some- 
times because of successful opposition to the effective enforcement of 
the law; (4) because, after all, we feel that the question of children 
mvolves the citizenship of the country in a way which justifies national 
concern and interest; (5) no one State alone can protect itself wholly 
against the evils of child labor; the children who grow up in other 
States migrate frequently to States in which ample provision has been 
made for the protection of children and bring with them bad health and 
illiteracy to the State to which they go; (6) the State can not protect 
itself against the competition of low standards in other States. 


I have a powerful admiration for the dialectical ability and 
constitutional learning of the chairman of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. He is a real expounder of the Constitution. 
But facts are stubborn things. They will not down. Truth is 
invincible. The facts, truth, the logie of the situation, are too 
much for the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania when 
he attempts in the minority report to explain away and answer 
Miss Abbott’s plain and unvarnished statement showing the 
necesstty for the proposed constitutional amendment. If you 
have not already read the gentleman's attempt to answer Miss 
Abbott, read it. To read it will strengthen your confidence in 
the proposed amendment, 

The opponents of this resolution invoke the archaic States’ 
rights doctrine which long ago has been emasculated if not 
entirely discarded. The proponents of every piece of pro- 
gressive legislation calling for the exercise of national power 
have had to run the gauntlet of the States’ rights votaries. 
They opposed the national income tax amendment, the popular 
election of United States Senators amendment, the woman's 
suffrage amendment and the prohibition amendment. They 
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tried to prevent enactment of the national pure food and drugs 
law, of the anti-lottery law, of the imterstate commerce law, of 
national aid to agriculture, of the ‘and ‘infancy law, 
and of other progressive laws that the States’ rights advocates 
feared might intrude on the prerogatives of the several States 
and ultimately destroy the Nation. 

Notwithstanding the pessimistic predictions of the States“ 
xighters, the Government at Washington is safe and the 
governments of the States are still functioning. They are 
unduly perturbed. They should have more confidence in the 
sound judgment and patriotism of the American people. Let 
them absorb some of the confidence in the- people that Lincoin 
had. He said this country belongs to the people who inhabit 
it. So does the Constitution, Their Representatives framed it. 
Tune people ratified it. Its preamble reads, We, the people of 
the United States,“ and so forth. The Constitution is their's, 
and if they want to amend it, who ean prevent them from carry- 
ing out their will? 

To frighten us, the minority quote the following language 
from John Fiske: 


If the day should ever arrive when the people from the different 
parts of our country should allow their local affairs to be administered 
by prefects sent from Washington and when the self-government of the 
‘Btates shall have been so far lost as that of the Departments of 
France, or even go far as that of the counties of England, on that day 
‘the progressive political career of the American people will have come 
to an end, and the hopes that have been built upon ſt for the future 
‘happiness and prosperity of mankind will be wretked forever. 


John Fiske was a great philosopher and histerian, but no 
great man is always right. While there is much force in the 
statement quoted, he allowed his. powerful imagination too 
much liberty; he overdrew the picture ef the natienal and 
world-wide calamity that he predicted would follow the interfer- 
ence from Washington with local affairs. His dismal and 
pessimistic prognostication sounds much like a dictum of a 
closet doctrinaire. 

But conceding the soundness of Professor Fiske's prediction, 
it does not follow that the enactment of child-labor legisla- 
tion, should the proposed amendment beceme à part of the 
Constitution, would bring to an ead the progressive career of 
the American people” and wreck forever the hopes that have 
heen built upon it for the future happiness and prosperity of 
mankind.” By quoting Fiske's prophecy.as an argument against 
the proposed amendment the minerity beg the question. They 
assume that child labor legislation is solely a matter of.“ local 
affairs.” We deny that. We say that the protection of the 
Anierican children from the evils ef child labor is a matter of 
national as well as local concern. American childhood is the 
Nation's most precious and valuable resource. The American 
boys and girls are the future rulers ef the Republic. The life 
of the Republic, the perpetuity of our institutions, the integrity 
of the very Constitution which the opponents of the pending 
resolution are professing to safeguard, depend on the intelli- 
gence and. the physical soundness of the American children, 
which it is the very purpose of national child labor legislation 
to conserve and develop. The of a nation is the 
strength of its composite citizenship. ‘That is particularly true 
in a democracy, which Lincoln defined so aptly as “a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people.” 

The whole Nation is vitally concerned in the proper training 
of the minds and the development of the bodies of her children 
whether they reside in Georgia, in Pennsylvania, in Minnesota, 
or in any other State. They are American children. They are 
citizens of the United States, and the United States is a Nation. 
The rights and duties of American citizenship are not affected 
by State boundaries. Ignorant and illiterate citizens in any con- 
siderable number in any State is an element of danger and weak- 
ness to the Nation. Ignorance and illiteracy constitute a social 
and political cancer which the Nation must remove in order to 


last. 

| Physical: weakness or deformity means national degeneration. 
A sonnd mind in-a sound body is indispensable to virile ¢itizen- 
ship. Rome fell because her citizens lost their virility. They 
became physical weaklings—an easy prey to the Huns, Emerson 


It is the first duty of man to be a goed animal, 


And Herbert Spencer supplemented that statement by saying: 

The firat condition of matienal prosperity 4s to be a mation ef good 
animals. ` 

Now, let us see what are the facts with regard to illiteracy 
and physical degeneracy in our national life. What is their 
chief cause? Wherein lies the remedy? 


May I eall your attention to what the selective draft records 
revealed when we were engaged in mobitizing the man power 
of the Nation to’ make the world safe for democracy, to save 
«civilization? We were astonished and humiliated to learn that 
one-fourth of the young men called te the colers were practi- 
cally illiterate; that one-third were physically unfit for full 
military service. This illiteracy and physical degeneracy was 
not confined to the so-called backward States. 

It was not sectional, although this deplorable condition, this 
national disgrace, was more aggravated in some States than in 
others. Eyen in the State of Pennsylvania, which in part is 
so ably represented by the di ished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the authör of the minority report, the 
selective draft reports revealed the amazing fact that 55 per 
cent of the young manhood of that great, rich, and powerful 
State were rejected as physically unfit for military service. 
And here is the rub: John A, Lapp explained this exception- 
ally high rate as probably due in large measure to the fact 
that Pennsyivania for some 25 years had not had an adequate 
child labor law. My understanding is that now she has better 
child labor laws than she had formerly, but there are some 
other States in which the greed and selfishness of parents and 
of employees are depriving the children of adequate physical 
and intellectual development. Now that the American people 
propose to amend their constitution, If we will permit them, so 
that their Representatives in Congress may enact suitable legis- 
lation for the conservation and protection of American child- 
hood—the Nation's most precious and valuable resource—the 
champions of these backward States cry, “Hands off! The 
right of the children in our States to trained minds and sound 
bodies is no concern of the Nation; yon are attempting to in- 
vade and usurp the exclusive prerogative of the States.” They 
admit the deplorable conditions, but say that in time by the 
process of evolution those conditions will be remedied. The 
evolutionary process is too slow. It needs to be accelerated by 
effective uational legislation. 

The children of the present generation have but one child 
hood and, by all the gods, the American people are determined 
‘to conserve and protect that childhood from exploitation by 
greed and selfishness. If the American people can translate, 
through the medium of their Representatives in Congress and 
in the legislatures of their States, their will into a constitu- 
tional amendment and congressional legislation, the day of 
relief for American childhood is nigh, They will put an end 
to the national disgrace of child labor. They will assure to the 
child his God-given heritage. They will open the door of oppor- 
tunity for a healthful and hopeful child life. To do less we 
would be unworthy the name of a civilized nation. 

Under it we have progressed until we are now the greatest, 
the richest, and the most powerful country in all the world. 
It has stood the strain and stress of a great Civil War, the issue 
of which was the very integrity of the Union. So highly is it 
regarded that it has been followed as a model, in Whole or 
in ert, throughout the civilized world. Imitation is genuine 
praise. 

But, my friends, being a document wrought by. man, it is not 
perfect. The fathers were great men, but they were not in- 
fallible. They did not have sufficient prescience to provide for 
the economic and political changes that might take place 100 
or more years hence; they were aware of their inability to 
cope with the remote future; they therefore made provision for 
the amending of the Constitution, and they ordained therein 
that the Congress, whenever twe-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitu- 
tion, and so forth. The framers provided how an amendment 
may be ratified. One method is by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States. 

My friends, here for the first time in history a Govern- 
ment has proyided fer its own change witheut turbulence or 
bloodshed. It will not mean a revolution in this country 
simply because the people should see fit in their wisdom to 
incorporate into their document, the people’s law, a provision 
which will enable the Congress of the United States, composed 
of their Representatives, to enact legislation for the protection 
of their children. [Applause.] In the opinion of their pos- 
terity, so well did the founders do their work in ordaining our 
organic law that, there has been littie reason to amend it. 
The first 10 amendments are practically a part ef the original 
Constitution. Virtually it has been amended only nine times 
in more than a century and a quarter of iis existence. 

Lecky, in his Democracy and Liberty, says thut 

An appetite’ for organic change is one of the worst diseases that 
can affect a nation. j 
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That ought to be incense to the nostrils of those who invoke 

the State rights doctrine in opposition to this resolution. 
. Evidently the disease has not ravaged the American Constitu- 

tion, We have religiously followed the caution given by Wash- 
ington in his farewell address to resist the “spirit of innova- 
tion” upon the principles of the Constitution, however spe- 
cious the pretexts.“ He told those who were to enjoy the 
heritage of the founders that in any event should “a modifica- 
tion of the constitutional powers” be necessary it should 
be made by an amendment in the way which the Constitution 
designates. We who favor national child-labor legislation 
have followed Washington’s advice. Deeming such legislation 
necessary, and having been twice advised by the United States 
Supreme Court that such legislation, as the Constitution now 
stands, is not within the power of Congress to enact, we pro- 
pose that the Constitution be amended so that Congress may 
have that power, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. I regret that I haye not the 
time to fully discuss here the constitutional aspects of. this 
question. [Applause.] 

Mr. BIXLER. Mr, Speaker, how much time is left? 

The SPEAKER. Five minutes. 

Mr. BIXLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of the time 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on this subject. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on this subject. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ; 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Georgia yield for a moment in order that I may make a unani- 
mous consent request? 

Mr. CRISP. I will yield if it is not taken out of my time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This is a very highly controversial mat- 
ter and a good many gentlemen will not be accorded an oppor- 
tunity to speak on it. I submit the request that all Members 
of the House haye five legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks in the Recor upon this particular proposition, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members of the House have five legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
this proposition. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, in the brief time allotted me I 
can not make any close argument on this great question. I am 
indebted to my good friend the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Sveti] for even the time I now have at my disposal, and 
I especially thank him, for I frankly told him I was not in 
sympathy with his views on the proposed amendment. 

Anything that tends to care for the welfare of children of 
tender age appeals to the heart and sympathy of every right- 
thinking woman and man, and I believe their welfare should 
be guarded by proper legislation, but I believe that under our 
dual form of government provided for under the Constitution, 
the supreme law of the land, that the States are the proper 
tribunals to do it. Forty-six of the 48 States now have child 
labor laws. My own State has a good law on this subject. It 
provides that no child under 16 years of age can work in a 
mine; that children under 14 shall not work in a factory or 
other enterprise injurious to their welfare, with the exception 
that children between 12 and 14 with widowed mothers or who 
are orphans may work a reasonable time if the State commis- 
sioner of labor and the probate judge of the county in which 
the children reside certify that the labor is essential to support 
their mothers or themselves. They are limited as to the hours 
they can work, and they are not permitted to work during 
night hours. The law requires them to go to school so many 
months a year. Our law also provides that, when the parents 
of children are lewd or immoral and are not the proper persons 
to have the care of their children or if the children are confined 
or employed in immoral places, the courts can take the chil- 
dren and place them in a Georgia industrial home where their 
welfare will be guarded, If the Georgia law on this subject 
is weak in any respect—which I do not concede—I, as a 
Georgian, will be proud to go before the Georgia Legislature 
and urge that it be amended and strengthened so as to make 


it a 100 per cent good child labor law, but I am not in favor 
of the Federal Government in Washington, hundreds of miles 
away, which knows nothing of local conditions, and which, fur- 
thermore, is utterly indifferent to them, having the right to say 
to the parents in my State that their children under 18 years 
old shall not be permitted to work in wholesome occupations. 
[Applause. ] 

To-day Congress is being urged to propose all kinds of con- 
stitutional amendments, A uniform divorce law is being urged, 
which would force the State of South Carolina to recognize 
divorces which now, under her law, she grants on no ground. 
A uniform marriage law, a women’s equal rights amendment, 
to legitimatize illegitimate children, to supervise care of chil- 
dren of divorced people, and hundreds of other amendments are 
pending before Congress, I am advised that, since the adoption 
of the Constitution, over 2,800 amendments have been proposed 
to it. Why, Mr. Speaker, is it that Congress is so frequently 
urged to amend the Constitution to meet the wishes of some 
orgunization? Can it be that the ladies and gentlemen back of 
any movement find it easier to come to Washington and by a 
propaganda endeavor to force Congress to legislate than it 
would be for them to appear before the legislatures of their 
respective States and seek remedial legislation? 

I have no criticism to make of how any of my colleagues in 
this House may vote, for I accord to them all honesty and 
sincerity of purpose; but, as for me, I have decided that no 
propaganda, however powerful, can sway me to support any 
measure that, in my deliberate judgment, I do not believe to 
be for the welfare of the country we all love. 

Our Constitution, considered by statesmen of ali countries to 
be the greatest governmental document ever penned by mortal 
man, provides for a dual form of government, certain powers 
being delegated to the Federal Government and all other sov- 
ereign powers being reseryed to the respective States. This 
immortal document written over a hundred and thirty-five 
years ago to guide the destinies of the young Nation of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 people has not only proven ideal for 
them but, with few amendments, has proven ideal for our pres- 
ent great Nation of approximately a hundred and ten millions 
of people. Under this wise organic law our country has grown 
and prospered until to-day it is the richest and most powerful 
Nation on earth. In over a hundred and thirty years only nine 
amendments have been adopted to this great instrument, the 
last six of them having been adopted within the last 10 years; 
and I am constrained to believe that some of them weakened 
rather than strengthened the fundamental law of our land. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this proposed amendment goes further, in 
my judgment, than any amendment that has ever been proposed 
to the Constitution so far as the control of human rights is 
concerned— the God-given, inalienable right of parents to regu- 
late and control their own children whom God gave them. 
This amendment will authorize the Federal Government to 
invade the sanctuary of the homes of the Nation, the corner 
stone on which the Nation is builded. What does the amend- 
ment propose? k 


That Congress shall have the power to limit, regulate, and prọ- 
hibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 


The amendment does not limit nor confine the power of Con- 
gress to legislate with respect to their work in mines, factories, 
sweatshops, or other places injurious to their moral and physi- 
cal welfare, but it goes further—it is as wide open as the 
heavens—and provides that Congress can have authority to say 
that they can not work in fields; stores, or other wholesome and 
healthful occupations. Aye, it goes even further, it confers 
upon Congress the power to say a girl under 18 years of age can 
not work to assist her own mother in doing the housework, cook- 
ing, dish washing, and so forth, in her own home, and that a 
son of like age can not help his own father to work on a farm. 
Now, the proponents of this amendment may say that Congress 
is not going to do an unwise thing in the future; that Congress 
will not legislate so as to prevent children from working in 
agriculture. I do not know what Congress is going to do—it 
has done foolish things in the past—but my observation is that 
when any authority or jurisdiction is conferred upon Congress 
it uses it to the fullest extent. We all received a pamphlet 
entitled “Child Labor Facts,” issued and eirculated by the pro- 
ponents of this amendment, ladies and gentlemen -actuated by 
humanitarian motives, presenting reasons why the amendment 
should be adopted. On page 10 the statement is made: 


The Southern States baye a larger percentage of child labor than any 
other section of the country because of the predominance of agriculture 
there, 


Only 20 per cent of the children of Georgia, includes white 
and black, are engaged in gainful occupations, 12 per cent of 
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the 20 being engaged in work on farms. The same pamphlet 
urges as a reason for this amendment that children work on 
the farms in the cranberry bogs of New Jersey; that they are 
used to pick berries for canneries and packing fruit; that in 
Michigan they are used in the beet-sugar industry; that in 
the South they are used in raising cotton; in Kentucky and 
Virginia in the tobacco fields. In view of these statements, if 
the power should be conferred upon Congress to control the 
right to labor of children under 18 years of age, God alone 
knows what future Congresses will do. To-day we haye legisla- 
tion by blocs—the farm bloc, the farmer-labor bloc, the labor 
bloc, the wet bloc, the dry bloc, the bankers’ bloc, the railroad 
operators’ bloc, the socialists’ bloc, and blocs without number— 
and there is no telling what these blocs, supported by a paid 
propaganda behind them, may force Congress in the future 
to do. 

In every section of the country there are many splendid 
people rich in womanhood and manhood and character who are 
poor in this world’s goods, and they and their children must 
work to meet the necessities of life. Millions of them are en- 
gaged on the farms, and, in my judgment, work on a farm is 
not injurious to anyone. I believe 90 per cent of the Members 
of this House worked before they were 18 years old, and I know 
that I myself went to work at 17 years of age, and from that 
day until this I have supported myself, and I do not think I am 
any the worse for it. 

I am a southern man, and I haye the kindliest feeling for 
the Negro race; and if this amendment is adopted and Congress 
should pass a law forbidding negroes under 18 years of 
age to work on the farm, God pity them, for I know not 
how they would live. Their labor is essential to their main- 
tenance. y 

An idle brain is the devil's workshop.“ If Congress should 
enact a law under this proposed amendment, which it would 
haye the power to do, that minors under 18 years should not 
work, what lawlessness and chaos would follow in many com- 
munities the Supreme Ruler of the Universe alone knows. If 
such minors are forbidden to do wholesome work, millions of 
citizens will become a public charge and Congress will be forced 
to feed and clothe them out of the Public Treasury. The tax- 
payers will be called upon to pay several hundred millions of 
dollars a year of taxes in addition to what they are now paying 
to meet this civil pension list, 

The right of local self-government is dear to the hearts of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Our forefathers in drafting the Consti- 
tution safeguarded the right of local self-government by pre- 
serving to the States their sovereign rights; but if this amend- 
ment is adopted State rights have received a death wound. 
The States might as well go out of business, make a last will 
and testament, and bequeath unto a great central Government 
in Washington all their sovereign rights. In the past the 
Constitution has been the Magna Charta of the liberties of the 
various States. Gentlemen of the House, think well before you 
pass this amendment. The Constitution many times in the past 
has been the bulwark of the safety and liberty of my section, and 
I shall take no chances so far as my vote is concerned on break- 
ing down that protection of the liberties of my people. If this 
amendment should become a law, thousands of additional Fed- 
eral employees will be placed on the pay roll at millions of 
dollars expense to the already overburdened taxpayers. I for 
one am tired of all private affairs being controlled and» domi- 
nated by Federal officials sent out from Washington. In the 
past in many homes this motto has appeared, What is home 
without a mother?” If this amendment is adopted we should 
take down that sign and put up a sign, What is home without 
some Federal Government enforcement officer dabbling in it?” 
[Applause.] I am old-fashioned enough to believe that mother 
love and father love in their own hearts will make them pro- 
vide and care for and look after the welfare of their own 
children just as well as any Federal agent sent out from Wash- 
ington could do. ; : 

As far as I am concerned, I can not vote for this rule or for 
the resolution. [Applause] 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland demands 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I withdraw the demand, Mr. Speaker, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Pou) there were—ayes 103, noes 25. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will 
eount. [After counting.] One hundred and ninety-seven Mem- 
bers present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absent Members, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 298, nays 49, 


answered “present” 8, not voting 82, as follows: 


YEAS—298 
Abernethy Favrot Lea, Calif, Rubey 
Ackerman Fenn Leatherwood Sabath 
Alten Fish Tindsay Sanders, Ind 
en er n anders, In 
Allgood Fitzgerald Lineberger n 4 
Almon Fleetwood Little Sanders, Tex, 
Arnold Foster Longworth Schafer 
Ayres Frear ier Schneider 
Bacharach Fredericks Luce ger 
Bacon Free Lyon Sherwood 
Barbour Freeman cFadden reve 
Barkley ch McKenzie Simmons 
Beck Frothingham McKeown Sinclair 
Beedy Ib McLaughlin, Mich, Sinnott 
Beers Fulmer McReynolds Smith 
Begg Gardner, Ind, McSweeney Smithwick 
Berger Garrett, Tex, MacLafferty Snell 
Bixler Gasque Madden ka 
Black, N, Y. Gibson Magee, N. Y. Sproul, III. 
Black, Tex, Gifford Major, III Sproul, Kans. 
Bloom Glatfelter Major, Mo er 
Boies Graham, III. Manlove Steagall 
Box reen, lowa Mapes Stedman 
Boyce recne, Mass. ead Stengle 
Brand, Ohio Greenwood Michener Stephens 
Briggs Griest Miller, III. Strong, Kans. 
Browne, N, J, Griffin Miller, Wash, Summers, Wash. 
Buckle: Hadley Milligan wank 
Burdic Hammer Swing 
Burtness Hard an Swoope 
Busby Harrison Mooney Taber 
Butler Has Moore, Ohio Tague 
Byrns, Tenn, Haugen orehead Taylor, Tenn 
‘able Hayden Morgan Taylor, W. Va. 
Campbell Hersey Morris tche. 
Canfield Hicke Morrow Thomas, K 
annon Hil, Ala. Murphy Thomas, Okla, 
Carter Hill, Wash, Nelson, Me. Thompson 
Casey Holada Newton, Minn. Uman 
Chindblom Howard, Nebr. Newton, Mo. Tilson 
Christopherson Huddleston Nolan Timberlake 
ancy Hudson O'Connell, N. Y. neher 
Cleary Hudspeth O'Connell, R. I Tinkham 
Cole, Iowa Hull, Morton D. O'Connor, La. Treadway 
Cole, Ohio Hull. Wiliam E. O'Sullivan Underwood 
Collier Hull, Iowa ldfield Upshaw 
Collins Hull, Tenn Oliver, Ala Alle 
. Jacobstein aige Vincent, Mich, 
‘onnery Ames Parks, Ark, inson, Ky 
Cook effers atterson pigt 
Kooper, Ohio Johnson, Ky. Peavey Wainwright 
per, Johnson, S. Dak. Perkins ard, N. 
Cramton obnson, Tex. Perlman Watkins 
Croll Johnson, Wash. Phillips Watres 
Crosser Johnson, W. Va. Prall Watson 
8 Jones Purnell Weaver 
Hen Jost Quayle Weller 
Dallinger Kearns gon Welsh 
Da Keller on Wertz 
Davey Rely Rainey White, Kans. 
Davis, Minn, Kendall Raker White, Me. 
Davis, Tenn. ent Ramseyer Williams, III. 
Dempsey Ketcham Rankin Williams, Mich. 
Denison iess Rathbone Williamson 
Dickinson, Mo. Kincbeloe Reece | Wilson, Ind, 
Dickstein indred Reed, Ark. Wingo 
Dowell Sing Reed, N. Y. Winter 
Doyle Kopp Reid, III. Wolff 
Dyer Kunz Richards Woodruff 
n Kurtz oach Woodrum 
Elliott vale Robinson, Iowa Wyant 
Evans, Iowa LaGuardia Robsion, Ky Yates 
Evans, Mont, mpert Rogers, Mass Young 
Fairfield Larson, Minn Romjur 
Faust zaro Rouse 
NAYS—49 
Andrew Dominick Lilly Rayburn 
well Doughbton Linthicum Sandlin 
Bankhead Drewry sowrey Stevenson 
Bland Driver McDuffie Sumners, Tex. 
Blanton Garner, Tex. McSwain Tucker 
Bowli Garrett, Tenn. Merritt Trage 
Brand, Ga Gilbert Montague Underhill 
wni am, Pa Moore, Ga, nson, Ga. 
Bulwinkle Hill, Må. Moore, Va. Williams, Tex. 
Connally, Tex Hooker Moores, Ind. Wright 
Connolly, Pa. err rk, Ga. 
Cris; Lanham Pou 
Dea Lankford Ransley 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—3 
Buchanan Humphreys Larsen, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—82 
Anderson Brumm Clark, Fla. Drane 
Anthony Barton Clarke, N. Y, Edmonds 
Bell Byrnes, S. C. Corning Fairchild 
Boylan Carew Cummings Fuller 
Britten Celler Curr n 
Browne, Wis. Clague Dickinson, lowa Gallivan 
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ur ber MeLeod Peery ‘Taslor, Colo. 
Geran McNulty Porter ‘Temple 
, Hogue RAK) West 
ewes „Pa, HI. 

wley Mansfield Rosentiloom Ward, N. C. 
Howard, Okla. Michaelson Scott.  Wefald 

hn Moore, III. Sears, Fla. WIIson, La. 
Knutson Morin Sears, Nebr. 
Langley Mudd Shallenberger Winslow 

8 Nelson, Wis. Sites ood 
Lehlbach O'Brien Snyder Wurzbach 
Logan O'Connor, N.Y. Strong, Pa. Zibiman 
McClintic ‘Oliver, N. T. ‘Sullivan 
McLaughlin, NebrParker Sweet 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Wilson of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Hw 8 (against). 
Mr. Rosenhloom Gor) we Mr. Buchanan -¢ * 

Mr. Hoch (for) wi Larsen of Georgia (against). 

Mr. Vestal 2 with Mee. Sn inst) : 

Mr. Porter (for) with Mr. ild (against), 

Mr. Galtiven (for) with Mr. Lee of G (against). 

Mr. O'Connor of New York (or) with Mr. Bell (against), 
Until further notice: 

Mr, Scott with Mr. 


Shallenberger. 
Fuller with Mr. Rogers ef New Hampshire. 
Wurzbach with Mr. Sites. 


Mr. Curry with Mr. Wilson or Mississippi 

Mr, MA ef zepa ajo on 3 if Celler. 
Mr. A w York, 
Mr. Bremen with, Mer Word of of Toren T Serena. 
Mr. Mudd with Mr. es of South Carolina. 
Mr. Sears of Nebraska with v Drane, 

Mr. Mr. Ca 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. gis of Florida 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Pee 


Clarke of New York With ‘Mr. 5 of Oklahoma. 
Lan h Mr. Clark of Florida. 

. Vare with Nr. Cummings 

. Strong ef Pennsylvania “vith Mr. Goldsboreugh. 


Fuer with Mr. O'Brien. 

. T. 

. M of Nebraska with Mr. Boylan. 
. Zihlman with Mr. Wilson of Louisiana, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. ‘Mr. Spenker, on this roll call I 
voted “no.” I am paired with the gentleman from Kansas, 
Mr. Hock, and therefore I withdraw my vote and vote 
present.“ 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, Mr. RoseXsnoom, and the gentile- 
man from Indiana, Mr. VESTAL, on the main question. I have 
concluded that the pair on the main questien ought to be kept 
fully and should include all incidental questions leading up to 
the main question. I voted “no” on this roll call. I desire 
the Recarp to show the facts, and to withdraw that vote and 
vote 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were reopened. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that there are three hours on a side for general debate. The 
time is to be controlled for ‘those in favor of the amendment by 
the gentleman from Ohio TMr. Foster] and I am to control the 
time for these opposed, The gentleman from Ohio has agreed 
to yield one-half of his time to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr, TILLMAN], and I have agreed to yield one-half of my time 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky fose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I do not care who 
controls the time, but I'am the ranking member on that com: 
mittee en the Democratic side. Every time a bill comes up 
here they discard me and place somebody else in charge. I do 
not flesire to control the time, but I am goig to be treated 
with respect in this House, and I want gentlemen to under- 
stand that. ; 


Mr. TILLMAN. 
control the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that one half of the time of those in favor 
of the resolution be controlled by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Foster] and the other half by the ‘gentleman: from 
Kentucky [Mr THOMAS], and one half of the time of those 
opposed to the resolution be controlled bythe gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gratraxt] and the other half by ‘the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Sumners]. Is there objection? 


I think the gentleman from Kentucky should 


Mr. RAKER. ‘Reserving the right to object, the rule does 


not propose such a division of tine. I ‘suppose the time has all 
been allotted by those gentlemen by prior requests. 


Mr. GRAHAM ‘of Pennsylvania. 'I-can not say about that. 
Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. ‘What right should they have to 


i| alfot the time by prior eee 
The SPEAKDR. 


The gentleman from Kentucky has an hour 
and a ‘half to allot as he pleawes. 

Mr. THOMAS ‘of Kentucky. But the gentleman from Cali 
fornia says somebody else has allotted the time. 

Mr. SNELL. ‘The committee ‘always divides the time in that 
way and it is absolutely fair. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like five minutes, but it Is said that all 
the time has been allotted. } 

Mr. SNELL. We are not responsible for that; we divide the 
time equally between both sides. 

Mr. RAKDR. May I ask the gentleman this question: This 
is u very important matter, and win not the gentleman ask 
méenimous consent that the House take a recess tonight until 
8 O'dlock and then run to 11 p. m.? 

Mr. "RANKIN, I want to say to the gentleman that you can 
not get unamimous consent for that. 
he fas nica Is there objection to the proposed division 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of House Foint 
Resolution 184, preposing an amendment to ‘the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The motion wes agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
ee House on the state or the Union, with Mr. Bida In the 


‘The OHAIRMAN. The Hose is now in “Committee! of: the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
House Joint ‘Resolution 184, ‘which ane Clerk ‘will report. ; 

Tue Olerk read as follows: >` 


Joint resolution (H. J. Bes. 184) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Resolved hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each Hause 
conourning therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

i “ARTICLE! — 

‘““Spevion 1. The Congress shall have power to Hmit, ‘regulate, and 
pasay the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

„ Spe. 2. Ihe pewer of the several States is unimpaired by ‘thie ar- 
tiċle except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to ‘the 
extent neoessury to ive effect to tegidlation enacted by ‘the Congress.“ 

CHILD LABOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the. Judi- 
ciary; to whem were referred 23 House joint resolutions pro- 
posing child laber amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, after four. weeks’ and two weeks’ con- 
sideration, by a vote of 15 to 6, reported favorably House 
Joint Resolntion 184 and recommended that the resolution be 


passed. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate has favor- 
ably reported the identical language contained in House Joint. 
Resolution 184 and recommended its passage. 

| TORY OF nA \CRALD-LABAR IAGISLATION 

In Derember, 1906, the first proposals ‘fer a Federal law to 
prevent the industrial ‘exploitation of children were made in 
Congress when Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, and Congress- 
man Herbert Parsons intnodueed bits to“ prevent the employ- 
ment of children in factories and mines,” and Senator Lopar 
sponnored a measure designed to “pmehibit the empleyment 
of children in the manufacture or preduction of articles in- 
tended for interstate commerce.“ Almost 10 years later Sep- 
tember 1, 1916— the first Federal child labour law was adopted, 
with the provision that it should become operative one year 
later—or September 1, 1917. Under its power to regulate: 
interstate and foreign commerce Congress sought in this meas- 

ure to Glose the channels of imterstate and foreign commerce 
to te the products of child labor. Three days before the act went 
into effect the United States district attorney in the western 
district of North Carolina, our colleague [Mr. FAMER], was 
enjoined from enforcing the act. On June 3, 1918, after the 
law had: been in eperation uine months and three days tlie 
decision of the district court was affirmed by the United, States 
Supreme Court, in a 5-to-+ decision, on the ground that 
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the law was not a legitimate exercise of Congress’s power to 
regulate interstate commerce, and wus therefore unconstitu- 
tional. 

Following this decision, Congress enacted on February 24, 
1919, as a part of the revenue act of 1918, a provision for a 
tax of 10 per cent on the annual net profits of certain enumer- 
ated establishments which employed children in violation of 
the age and hour standards laid down in the act. 

The child labor tax law became operative on April 25, 1919, 
and was in effect until May 15, 1922, when the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Bulley against The Drexel Furni- 
ture Co. held that it was not a valid exercise of Congress's 
right to lay and collect taxes. Only one judge dissented from 
this opinion. It therefore seems to be clearly established that 
either Congress must abandon the object which was songlit in 
these two laws or the Constitution must be amended so as to 
give to Congress the power which it was believed to have when 
these two acts were passed, In its consideration of these two 
alterndtives the committee has considered carefully (1) the 
present status of State child-labor legislation and the numbers 
and geographical distribution of working children in order to 
discover whether the need for Federal action still exists, and (2) 
whether the experience gained in the course of the administra- 
tion of the laws held unconstitutional indicates the value of 
Federal intervention for the protection of children. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY CHILD LABOR 


Child labor is the work of children under conditions that in- 
fere with the physical development, education, and opportuni- 
ties for recreation which children require. It is the working of 
children at unfit ages, or unreasonable hours, or under unhealth- 
ful conditions. Children may work wholesomely and profitably, 
as most of us know from experience, but their employment 
under unfair conditions is nothing short of an economic waste, 
a social crime, and a political menace. 

A report was submitted to the committee which was made 
by a committee of doctors of which Dr. George P. Barth, director 
of school hygiene of the city health department of Milwaukee, 
wus the chairman, the other members being Dr. Emma M, Ap- 
pel, of the employment certificate department, Chicago Board of 
Education; Dr. S. Josephine Baker, chief of the bureau of child 
hygiene, department of health, New York City; Dr. Taliaferro 
Clark, representative of the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice; Dr. C. Ward Crampton, dean of the Normal School of 
Physical Education, Battle Creek, Mich.; Dr. D. I. Edsall, 
dean of the Harvard Medical School; Dr. George W. Goler, 
health officer, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Harry Linenthal, of the 
industrial clinic, Massachusets General Hospital, Boston, Mass. ; 
Dr. H. H. Mitchell, representing the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee; Dr. Anna E. Rude, director hygiene division, United 
States Children’s Bureau; and Dr. Thomas B. Wood, chairman 
of the committee on health problems and education of Columbia 
University. 

This committee made and formulated definite standards of 
normal development and physical fitness for the use of physi- 
cians in examining children applying for work permits. They 
made a few general recommendations, among which was the 
following with reference to the minimum age for entrance into 
industry: 


The minimum age for the entrance of children into industry should 
not be younger than 16 years. Since it is recognized that the physio- 
logicul and psychological readjustments incident to pubescence (which 
in the vast majority of cases are not completed until the sixteenth 
year) determine a period of general instability which makes great and 
special demands upon the vitality of the child, it is of paramount im- 
portance that he should be protected during this period from the 
physical and nervous strain which entrance into industry inevitably 
entails. The committee recognizes the fact that pubescence may occur 
early or may be very greatly delayed, and is convinced that the longer 
it is delayed the stronger is the indication of a physical stage during 
which it is highly inappropriate to subject the child to the strains of 
industry, 


On this committee was a group of doctors who were either 
actually personally examining or were responsible for the 
examination of very large groups of children. 4 

Doctor Barth, in Milwaukee, examined or was responsible 
for the examination of all children going to work in that city. 
In 1923 this was 3,818 children between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Doctor Appel, of Chicago, according to the report of the 
Chicago office, for the year 1922-23 was in charge of the corps 
of doctors making 28,761 physical examinations on 15,441 
children. 

In New York City in 1923 the bureau of which Doctor Baker 
was former chief examined 86,518 children who received first 
employment certificates for regular employment, 


Doctor Goler, at Rochester, N. Y., is at the head of a bureau 
which examines approximately 2,000 children a year who take 
out their first working certificates. 

So four of the members who served on the committee and 
who signed the report were immediately responsible for the 
examination of something like 58,000 children a year and spoke 
out of an experience of that sort. 

Doctor Edsall, dean of the Harvard Medical School, is not 
only dean of that school but has also been responsible for the 
organization of a clinic for industrial workers in Boston for 
many years, 

So these men and women have spoken out of a wide ex- 
perience in the examination and reexamination of working 
children over and over again, and that is their recommenda- 
tion with reference to child labor and health. 

The questions of child labor and poverty was also brought 
up. In every move in any direction on the subject of child 
labor, whether it has been to establish a 9, 10, or 11 year 
minimum, the question of the poverty of the parents has been 
brought forward in opposition to the law. It is an example of 
a serious social disease and the application of a worse remedy 
than the disease. 

Child labor and poverty are inevitably bound together, and 
if you continue to use the labor of children as the treatment 
for the social disease of poverty, you will have both poverty 
and child labor to the end of time, 

Miss Grace Abbott, of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, one of the most faithful and efficient 
employees of this Government, gave the committee invaluable 
evidence. She said: 


The old theory of 100 years ago was that to find them work was 
what we shoul do with the orphan and dependent children. There 
was a nice theory that children should not be brought up in idleness 
or “eat the bread of charity"; if they lost their father or their 
mother, they must go to work very early, and must therefore support 
themselves. Haying already suffered the misfortune of having no 
father they were to be without education, or recreation, or any other 
of the joys of childhood. They were never to be allowed to forget 
their birth, or that they were orphans or dependent children. 

In a hundred years Americans have gotten away from that attitude, 
and the community says that if the child has lost his father and is 
dependent, we shall, as a community, undertake to supplement that 
loss in some degree, at least. 

A mere money payment will not make up for the loss of the father, 
and the child is going to be handicapped through life, anyway; but at 
least he shall not be robbed of all the joys of childhood. 

When the poverty argument ia brought up it means you go back to 
the old theory of social treatment, although, because of increased earn- 
ings and because of the mothers’ pension laws in the United States, we 
are rapidly getting away from the type of grinding poverty that would 
seent to compel any child to werk before he has had sufficient educa- 
tion to entitle him to assume his rights and obligations as an American 
citizen. If anyone wants to go to the other remedy, I do not want 
them to vote for a child labor law, because it defeats the theory of a 
hundred years ago as to how poverty, orpbanage, dependency, and 
neglect in general nre to be dealt with. 

WHAT THIS CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT IS NOT 


Many misconceptions regarding the child labor constitutional 
amendment have been held. It is evident that some people are 
opposing it who would favor it if they understood the facts, 
I therefore undertake to answer some of the questions that 
have appeared. We can make no complaint against those who 
understund this measure and still oppose it, but it would be a 
source of regret to have any opposition based on a misconcep- 
tion. nt 

1. This constitutional amendment is not a child labor law; 
its purpose is simply to declare that Congress shall haye the 
power to do the very thing that Congress has twice undertaken 
to do. 

2. It Is not a reflection on the United States Supreme Court. 
It undertakes to remove a limitation on the power of Congress 
which the Supreme Court declares exists. 

8. It does not propose to forbid child labor under 18. It 
merely intends to give Congress discretionary power regarding 
the labor of children up to 18 but not beyond. In other words, 
while every State has unlimited powers (within the bounds of 
reasonableness) over labor conditions, it is proposed to give 
Congress similar power, except that it shall not apply to any 
person beyond 18 years of age. 

4 It is not expected that Congress under this grant of 
power will pass legislation affecting children up to 18, al- 
though it might be considered wise to forbid boys under 18 
to operate railroad locomotives or mine eleyators, for instance. 

5. There is no point to the objection that this gives Congress 
power to forbid young people working on the home farm 
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until they are 18. Since States do not new attempt to control 
child labor in, agriculture, the fear that Congress would go 
beyond prevailing sentiment of the people is without founda- 
tion, 

6 The 20 or more national organizations favoring this 
amendment. do not want Congress to include employment of 


children on the home farm and would appose such national, 


legislation. 
AGRICULTURAL WORK, 


T hope no Meniber of the House will vote against this reso- 
lution through a fear that it will prevent boys under 18 work- 
ing’ upon our farms. Neither of the Federal laws prevented 
work on the farms,’ None of the State Jaws, with two possible 
exceptions, prevent such work; but in amending the Con- 
stitution authority should be given Oongress to legislate 
against any practice that might hereafter develop in agri- 
culture, if such practice was purely commercial and an ex- 
ploitation of child labor under’ conditions impairing the health 
and education of such children. No such conditions will arise 
on the average normal farm where farming tilone is practiced. 
Should a condition arise where children by the thousands are 
worked in some intensified farming project, no one should 
deny Congress the power to legislate in any such cases. In 
this connection Miss Abbott, of the Children’s Bureau, testi- 
fiet as follows: 


No one is advocating, that I know. of, at the present time, a statute 
regulating agrienitural child labor for the United States, if the 
amendment does not prohibit it. We do not know what will de- 
velop with reference to agricultural labor in the future at all, We 
may have in the next 10 years, or the next 100 years, a totally 
changed situation from what we bare now. We may have a vast 
growth of large-scale agriculture, und chikiren will not be employed 
on the ‘heme farm but under conditions approximating tmdustrial 
employment. Who ean know? I ean nót say what will happen 100 
years from now, and certainly’ I would not Ike to attempt to say 
now, because it would be sure to be wrong: Consequently, it seems 
to me a fun grast of power to Oengress is In line with the other 
grant of powers In the Constitution. ‘Then the question of a par- 
ticular statute could be taken care orf. I it were a question of a 
statute being passed at this time to regulate chfid labor on the farms, 
I would be among — wie Fase not favor the Snactient of Buch’ ft 
statute: it 


Mr. Lovejoy, executive secretary of, the National Child Labor 
Conunittee, told aur committee? j 


te have the Federal Government interfere with the ‘conditions ot ehil- 
dren on farms, with the possible exteption that was already referred to 
by one ef the ‘spenkers.) 


the consideration of Congress, but even there it is doubtful at the 


present time, because L believe the obsetvation of most of these who | 


have had experience in administering child Tabor ws is that the child 
on the faria can best be protected not direetiy by prohibitive child 
labor lawe but by better heatth and eme was other wocial’ Facile 
ties originating in the community, 


MIGHTEEN-YHRAR LIMIT 


The adoption of this constitutional amendment does not pre- 
vent all children under 18 from working. In fact it does not 
prevent any children under 18 from working. It merely au- 
thorizes' Congress, when®in its wisdom it sees fit so to do, to 
regulate or prevent child labor at any age under 18. It would 
greatly’ weaken the amendment should this age be reduced be- 
low 18. A review of the present child labor laws in our various 
States conclusively shows this. I have compiled, by States, the 
child labor laws up to the age of 18 and above 18. From these 
we find that about two-thirds of the States have laws up to the 
age of 18 and about one-third of the States have laws up to the 
age of 21. Ifa large portion of the States have found it neces- 
sary to extend the age to 18 and many even to the age of 21, I 
submit that it would not be the part of wisdom for this con- 
stitutional amendment to prohibit, if the occasion warranted, 
within the next 50 or 100 years legislation up to the age of 18. 


A review of these State laws will at once suggest the necessity 


for leaving the constitutional amendment at t8, 

These State laws govern such subjects as: Young girls 
working in poo! and billiard rooms; girls under 21 working as 
night messengers; giris under 21 working at night shifts in 


factories; girls under 18 prohibited from work where it re- 


quired constant standing beyond a certain number of hours, 
both boys and giris prohibited from employment under certain 
conditions at injurious occupations such as blast furnaces, 


Where any kind of farm labor ‘is carried on 
undder industrial metbode it might appropriately become a subject for 


‘smelters, manufacture of poisons, dangerous machinery, and 


explosives; girls under 18 employed in occupatiens which are 


‘physically and morally dangerous; girls under 18 from working 


in coal mines or on underground elevators, hoisting machines, 
aad, dangerous machinery while in motion; boys under 21 
from, running passenger locomotives. These are a few of the 
many items which are covered in some of the State child labor 
laws, up to the age of 18 or above. They will at once appeal 
as employments of a dangerous and hazardous nature such as 
might call for Federal legislation for the one-half of the States 
where no such legislation exists. 

Jo illustrate, New York State has seven prohibitions -against 
persons under 18 years of age and five against girls under 21 
years of age. Ohio has six prohibitions under 18 years of age 
and three against persons under 21 years of age. Oregon has 
six against persons under 18 years of age. Michigan ‘has four 
such statutes, and so on. From this it is easily observed that 
if. we are to change our Constitution, having in mind the needs 
of the country for the next 100 years, it would be the nelglit of 
folly not ta extend the privilege te Congress to legislate to 
the age of 18 in the event it becomes necessary. | 


ILLITERACY AND DELINQUENCY 


The testimony before the Judiciary Committee showed that 
60 persons out of every thousand of our adult population are 
illiterate, while but two persons out of every thousand in most 
European countries are illiterate. ‘This is due, in great meas- 
ure, to our child labor in our factories, mines, and mills. It 
is one of our national disgraces, and is further reflected in the 
heavy death. rate in our children and mothers, which death 
rate has been materially reduced during the short peried our 
maternity, law has been in operation. With a proper child’ 
labor law in operation throughout the United States, together 
with the provisions of the Federal maternity act—which has 
been taken advantage of by 40 of the 48 States—we can, 
within the next decade, further reduce in great’ measure our 
fun and mortality so far as relates to child Hfe. 

Miss Abbott. has had charge of the Children's . 
its development. All unbiased: persons agree that she has done 
a: most commendable: work. The committee found her to be a 
very reliable and valuable witness: on all matters connected 
with children’s welfare. She called attention to the fact that 
at the time the flrst ehild labor law was adopted we really led 


| the world with our minimum standard and that now we are 


lagging: behind a‘ considerable number of foreign countries, 


i| beth aus to age, hours of work, and night’ work. She called’ 
There is no thoagut on the part of the advocates or this amendment | 


attention to the fuct that a‘ considerable number ef countries 
haye now entered into agreements with each other, ‘throug’ 
conventions. agreed upon at the international, labor 

to reduce the minimum age and night work and hours of labor for 
children and young! persons. Sue then Raced before the com- 
mittee the following statement takea from an offleial bulletin 
the International Labor Office Report, page 252, June 13, 1923: 


According to the most recent information available, Belgtum, Den- 
mark; Germany, Great Britain, Netherunds, New TZeuland, ‘Norway, | 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Sweden tta, girls; 13, boys), 
and Switzertand have adopted ‘the ILyrear minimum, and Russia has 
ae vear minimum for employment in industrial undertakings, in some 
instances with certain exemptions. Argentina, Germany, Japan "diw 


| efective 1926), and New-Zealand prohibit night work for children under 


16—in most instances, with certain exceptions allowetl—for example, 

werk in continuous industries and im trades dealing with perishable 

materials; China prohibits night work fer boys under 17 and girls 
under 18; and Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britsin, Italy. 
the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Russia, Kingdem of the Serbs, Croats,- 
and Slovenes, Switzerland, and Sweden prohibit t under the age of 

18 years; and, Portugal. probibits night work fer all workers Addi) 
tional protection is afforded) girls, in many foreign countries, but in 

only about a fourth of our States, through laws providing for mare rest: 

Tor, women, 

The §-bour day and 48-hour week in industrial Wndesdsk iges; with 
certain exemptions, have been adopted for all workers, children and 
adults, for certain occupations, at least, in Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Eeundor, Finland, Franee, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands 
(8h per day, 48 per week), New Zealand (45 hours for boys under 16 
and for females), Norway, Panama, Poland (46-hour week), Portugal, 
Russia, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Uruguay. China has an 8-hour day for children 
under 17 and India a 6-hour day for chHdren under 15. 


In addition to these relatively high childlabor standards in 
many foreign countries cited above the provisions of the draft 
conventions recommended by the International Labor Confer- 
ence held in Washington in 1919 inelude for industrial under- 


1924 
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takings a minimum age of 14, an 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
for all workers, prohibition of night work for young persons 
under 18—with certain exemptions for children over 16—and 
prohibition of night work for women. Provision is made for 
exceptions under certain conditions and modifications are 
specified for Japan and India. All four of these conventions 
have been ratified by Bulgaria, Greece, and Rumania. Czecho- 
slovakia has ratified conventions relating to minimum age, night 
work for women, and hours. Great Britain, Switzerland, and 
Esthonia have ratified the minimum-age and both night-work 
conventions; India has ratified the hours of labor and both 
niglit-work conventions; Denmark has ratified the minimum-age 
convention and that relating to night work of young persons; 
and Italy has ratified both and Seuth Africa and the Nether- 
lands one of the night-work conventions. In Japan ratification 
of the minimum-age convention and that relating to night work 
of young persons has been authorized. 

All investigations and statistics regarding juvenile delin- 
quency conclusively show that such delinquency uniformly in- 
creuses in proportion to child labor. These facts dispreve the 
theory advanced by some in opposition to child labor. The 
custom and ‘the conditions under which thousands of little girls 
work necessarily produce such results. Such girls who are 
brought before the juvenile courts are mainly with or 
are victims of some moral delinquemcy on the part of them- 
selves or some one else, says Miss Abbott. No one could have 
any sense of security for these young girls, who still go to work 
in many States even at 14 years of age and who werk 11 hours 
a day, and have to leave home in the winter season before day- 
light and return after dark at night. If you have not had occa- 
sion to know what goes on in the juvenile courts of the country, 
you can not be as familiar as those who have studied the 
records with the fact of how frequently the responsibility for a 
condition ‘that none of us like to recall has been due to the fact 
that these children were started out at tender years as wage 
earners and charged with full responsibility for themselves. It 
is a certainty that this condition can be established from the 
records of any juvenfle court and that many of the little girls 
are 14 years of age and under, and I submit that when these 
cases are reported wholesale from a large number of our States 
it is a matter not to be treated lightly. 

A bulletin of the United States Labor Department contains 
the following: 


To secure representative cases for study, seven cities—Indianapolis, 
Baltimore, Bosten, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh— 
were selected, both as affording abundant and varied opportunities for 
child labor and as having juvenile courts and probation systems, 
without which aids a detailed study of juvenile offenders would be 
exceedingly difficult. Moreover, in all these places child labor is 
supervised and regulated so that there was little risk that the case 
against it would be unduly weighted by abnormally injurious conditions 
of work. The children coming before these courts during the year 
1907-8 were studied, with the exception of those in New York, where 
the numbers concerned were too large for inclusion, and only those 
were taken who were on probation at the time of the visit of investi- 
gation. From these courts the cases of 2,934 boys and 809 girls were 
Beoured. 

To give the study a wider basis, the children committed during the 
selected year from other localities to reformatery institutions in or 
near these cities were also included. From these sources the cases of 
1,844 boys and 252 girls were secured, so that in all the investigation 
dealt with 4,839 children, 4,278 boys and 561 girls. 

The offenses committed by these children vary widely, ranging from 
trunncy and ¢trival breaches of municipal ordinances to such crimes as 
arson and berglary. Larceny is the Yeading offense for boys, with 
burglary second, but far behind; among the girls, immoral conduct 
leads, with larceny second. Among both boys and girls, “ incorri- 
givility “ appears as a frequent cause of arrest, the term tndicating a 
generally unsatisfactory condition rather than any one definite mis- 
demeanor. Recidivism is common, 48:6 per cent of the boys and 22.6 
per cent of the girls having records of previous offenses. 

A working child is defined as one who has been empioyed, whether 
or not ‘he is working at the time of his latest offense. According to 
this definition, 56.5 per cent of the boys and 62.6 per cent of the girls 
are working children. By comparing the number of the working and 
nonworking delinquents with the census figures for working and non- 
working children in the places studied, it is shown that the workers 
are quite disproportionately mumerous. 

The excess of workers appears even more strongly among the recidi- 
vists than among the ‘first offenders {65.8 per cent of the recidivists 
were working children, 84.2 per cent nonworking), and in general 
among the serious offenders us at as among the petty de- 
Unquents. 


The proportion of working delinquents is especially striking among 
the younger offenders. Of the 938 boys under 12 more than one-fifth 
(22.4 per cent) were workers, an impressive percentage when it is 
remembered how small a proportion of all the children under 12 can 
be at. work in the localities studied. Among the boys of 12 and 13 
years 42.4 per cent and among those from 14 to 16 years 80.8 per cent 
were workers. At this latter age, however, the majority of boys would 
Daturally be at work, so the high percentage here is less significant. 
Among the girls the preportion of working delinquents stood, under 12 
years, 9.4 per cent; 12 and 13 years, 86.4 per cent; 14 to 16 years, 
77.7 per cent, 


WILL FEDBRAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS COOTERATE? 


The experience in the enforcement of the two Federal laws 
which were declared unconstitutional warrants the conclusion 
that no friction will develop between the Federal and State 
authorities in enforcing child labor laws. Even those witnesses 
who appeared in opposition to these amendments admitted that 
the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Government heartily 
cooperated with State authorities in enforcing child labor laws. 
When the first Federal law was put in operation an appropri:- 
tion of $50.000 was provided to frame the necessary regula- 
tions for the issuance of work permits and for the acceptance 
of State permits. An additional appropriation of $100,000 was 
provided in 1918 for the enforcement of the child labor law. 
making a total of $150,000. This was handled in a way, even 
before we had a Budget Bureau, that some money was turned 
back into the Treasury. Miss Abbott recites the experience in 
inaugurating this work, as follows: 


The expenditure, however, was less than a satisfactory enforcement 
of the Federal iuw required. The staff appointments were delayod 
very much, pending civil-service examinations, and then, when the 
results of the examinations were available, we had a great many re- 
fosals because at that time the salaries that were paid began to sky- 
rocket, during the war period, and it was very hard to get a qualified 
personnel for the salaries we were able to pay. 

A division was created in the Children's Bureau to enforce the law, 
known as the Child Labor Division of the Children's Bureau; and on 
June 3, 1918, we bad a staff ef 51 persons, including the director, 


“associate director, law officer, 17 inspectors, 22 certificate-issuing clerks, 


8 clerks, and 1 messenger. The appropriation for the next year, 1919, 
had been made for $125,000, and was, of course, not used, because the 
act was (declared unconstitutional. 

The Children’s Bureau laid plans, when it bad $150,000, to enforce 
the law on the basis of cooperation with State officials and a general 
working relationship with State officials. The first child labor law pro- 
vided a definite basis for cooperation, in that it provided that the 
Federal Government could accept, if it found them satisfactory, the 
State-issued work permits which, as I have told you, are after all the 
key to the enforcement of a child labor law, and we, of course, were 
required to recommend to the board that formulated the rules and reg- 
ulations a provision for what sbould be In the rules and regulations, 
and also what State certificates could or could not be accepted. 

In order to have the advice of the State officials, a conference of 
the State child-labor officials was called in the summer. It was attended 
by 28 officials from various parts of the country, and the whole ques- 
tion of the relationship was quite thoroughly canvassed. At that time 
the State commissioners, or factory inspectors, or whoever was charged 
with the enforcement of the State child labor law, voted they would 
like to have formal recognition by the Federal Government with refer- 
ence to the enforcement of the Federal law, and #s a consequence of 
their vote all of those who were charged with the enforcement of State 
child labor laws were commissioned inspect@rs under the Federal law 
on a dollara-year hasis, the authority for appointing public officials 
being utilized in that way. 


Continuing, she said: 


We gught to consider both the legislative standard and the enforce- 
ment of that standard, because the legislative standard means nothing 
unless there is enforcement machinery to go along with it The State 
with not quite se good legislative standards may do more for its chil- 
dren by enforcement of its law than one that enacts a better one and 
does not enforce it. The existence of a Federal standard tends to 
bring all State enforcements toward that standard. At the same time 
this in no manner tends to paralyze the local community and eliminate 
thelr sense of responsibility for their children. Instead of doing that 
it quickened their sense of responsibility, or at least furnished the 
contributing factor in quickening their sense of responsibility for the 
children. The work-permit system is at the bottom of the enforcement 
of the child labor law, and through the machinery involved in the issu- 
ance of work permits it is possible to reduce the necessity for Federal 
action to a minimum. 

If In a State you try to get a higher State standard, one of the 
things you are constantly met with Is, “ that is higher than the stand- 
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ard of such and such State.” That is what they always tell you about. 
One of the things you have to fight is the State that has not a very 
good standard and tries to measure itself by the lowest standard as 
far as opposition to the law is concerned, If ycu move up the very 
lowest standard by the Federal law, you release the good intent of a 
State toward its children more than would otherwise be possible, and 
so you are able to raise the standards in States that desire to raise 
the standards, but are kept from doing so by pleading of employers as 
to the effect that raising standards will have when other States are 
not doing it. Consequently, even in States with a very much higher 
standard than the Federal law, they found it was easier to move for- 
ward when the lowest leyel was taken out and minimum standard was 
in effect through the operation of the Federal Jaw. I want to make 
that perfectly clear—what I think it does is to increase the sense of 
local responrvility for local children by drawing sttention to what has 
not been done for them, and what can be done for them, and by releas- 
ing the good will of a State toward its children. 

I want to get a Federal minimum and at the same time give the 
States an opportunity to raise, but not lower, the Federal standards. I 
can conceive of a State being jealous of its power to protect a child 
and wanting to be given more power. I can not conceive of a State 
being jealous of its power to exploit children in factories. 


A further discussion of the relationship between the Federal 
Government and State enforcement machinery will be found on 
pages 9 and 10 of the majority report. 

As further proof that such Federal legislation is not so ex- 
pensive, may I quote from the testimony of Mr. Lovejoy, execu- 
uye secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, gs fol- 

ows: 

There is no reason to believe that there would be any great Increase 
under any new department or bureau intrusted with the enforcement 
of the Federal law. No friends of working children are going to tol- 
erate the expenditure of vast sums of money that are not necessary to 
accomplish the job. All that will be required is to do the work that 
it is necessary to do. Part of it is being done by State agencies. If 
this amendment passes and the law is enacted, part of the job will 
be done by the Federal agencies. They will not be duplicating. What 
one agency does the other will not do, Therefore there will be no cause 
for an increase, and, so far as I know, I think the taxpayers of this 
country are not very particular whether they pay the tax that is to 
accomplish the purpose into the State or the Federal Treasury. 


NUMBER OF WORKING CHILDREN IN 1920 


The decennial census is our only source of information as to 
the total number of working children in the United States as a 
whole. In 1920 over 1,000,000 (1,060,858) children 10 to 15 
years of age, inclusive, were reported by census enumerators as 
“engaged in gainful occupations,” This number was approxi- 
mately one-twelfth of the total number (12,502,582) of children 
of that age in the entire country, as the following table shows: 


Per cent of children engaged in gainful occupations, by sez: 1920 


Children 10 to 15 years of age, 
inclusive 


1 The instruction to the census enumerators was that“ 
applied to children includes the occu 
ing s home, merely on general h 
work. 


gainful occupations” when 
ions of all child workers except those work- 
ld work, on chores, or at odd ti on other 


The number of child workers 10 to 13 years of age, inclusive, 
was 378,063. The census does not report the number of work- 
ing children under 10 years of age. 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE WORKING CHILDREN 

Of the 1,060,858 children 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, 
who were reported by the census to be “ gainfully employed” 
in 1920, 647,309, or 61 per cent, were in agricultural pursuits 
and 413,549 were in nonagricultural pursuits. Since the em- 
ployment of children in agriculture is usually on the home farm, 
is seasonal instead of continuous, and is out of doors, it is 
with reference to the more than 400,000 children in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits that the advocates of the Federal child labor 
amendment have been principally concerned. The occupations 
of these working children were as follows in 1920; 
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Number and per cent distribution, 


occupation, of children 10 to 15 years of age, in- 
clusive, engaged in selected 1 5 ited "States 


ural pursuits, for the United States, 1920 


Messenger, bundle, and office boys and girls 33. 11.6 
Servants and waiters. 10.1 
Salesmen and 7.3 
5.4 

5.3 

RGAE TSS IEE 5.0 

3,1 

28 

26 

ROTHER PRE Oi 24 

1.8 

1.7 

1.4 

39.3 


3 Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920: Children in gainful occupations 
VVVVVVVV Yee 


2 Excel telegraph messengers. 
incor dete in sores 


HAS CHILD LABOR INCREASED SINCE 1920 


The 1920 census was taken in January, when the Federal 
child labor tax law was discouraging by a heavy tax the em- 
ployment of children under 14 in mills and workshops and of 
children under 16 in mines and quarries. Since that time 
this law has been declared unconstitutional and the protection 
it afforded against premature employment no longer exists. 
Figures are not available as to the number of children who 
have returned to work as a result of the nullification of this 
law. The decision came during the recent industrial depres- 
sion, when many thousands of children as well as many hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women were unemployed, Figures 
secured by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
indicate that since the middle of 1922 the number of children 
between 14 and 16 going to work has steadily increased, and 
that the decrease in employment of such children during the 
industrial depression of 1920 and 1921 was only a temporary 
one. In 21 out of the 35 cities furnishing statistics to the 
Children’s Bureau more children under 16 years of age were 
given permits to go to work in 1922 than in 1921, and in 29 
out of 34 cities more children received permits in 1923 than 
in 1922. In these 34 cities, 90,166 children 14 and 15 years 
of age went to work in 1923, the majority of them in factories. 
In 19 of the cities reporting in 1923 there was an increase 
over 1922 of at least 20 per cent, and in 9 cities the increase 
was approximately 50 per cent or more. These figures, it 
should be remembered, are based on the number of work per- 
mits issued and show, therefore, the number of legally em- 
ployed children. How many were illegally employed is not 
known. In New York State since 1917 the State inspectors 
report from 2,000 to 3,000 children 14 or 15 years of age work- 
ing without work permits annually, and in addition from 1,000 to 
2,000 under 14 years of age found illegally employed each 
year. While it is to be expected that the number of employed 
children will fluctuate with changing local industrial conditions, 
the figures Indicate a general and substantial increase in the 
number of working children in the last two years. 


THE OPPONENTS OF A CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


The principal opposition to the amendment came from the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Southern Textile Bulletin, the Sentinels 
of the Republic, the Moderation League of Pennsylvania, the 
Women’s Constitutional League of Maryland, an organization 
with 50 active members formed to oppose the maternity and in- 
fancy act, and the Woman Patriot Publishing Co., first estab- 
lished as the organ of the Antisuffrage Association. Some of 
these representatives deplored any amendment to the Consti- 
tution since the first 10; some opposed particularly the eight- 
eenth amendment and were in consequence opposed to any 
“further tampering with the Constitution”; some opposed any 
amendment to the Constitution except one as to the method of 
amendment. Officers of the Child Welfare Board of North 
Carolina reported the decision of the board that the interests 
of the children of North Carolina can be cared for best by 
North Carolina. Many of those appearing against the amend- 
ment indicated their disapproval not only of Federal regula- 
tion of child labor but of any regulation or prohibition of child 
labor, whether State or national. 


2 
3 


THR REASONS WHY FEDNBAL ACTION, IS CONSIDERED NECESSARY, 


It is believed that little weight: will be given: to the argument 
for a return to the conditions of 100 years ago when there was 
complete freedom in the employment, of, children. . The case 
against child labor has been made. That iti creates, a vicious 
circle of poverty, ignorance, and poor physical development has 
been scientifically established. The question of interest at the 
present time is whether the Federal Government should co- 
operate with the States in eradicating the evils, which flow from 
the premature employment of children. The reasons why Fede 
eral legislation in this field was first: sought were: First, be- 
cause in some States a single industry was so powerful as to 
prevent the passage of a reasonable child labor law or tlie en- 
forcement of one after it was passed; second, because con- 
sumers had come to feel a moral repugnance to the use of the 
products of child labor; third, because manufacturers objected. 
to the competition of those wlio relied upon. the low wages of 
children as the basis of their profits; and, finally, because 
States found themselves unable to protect not only their con- 
sumers and the manufacturers but their citizenship. For, after, 
all, children who suffered ftom the educational, physical, and 
spiritual losses which premature child labor brings, could mi- 
grate to any State, so that the citizenship of no State was secure 
against the neglect. of another State. 


FORM, OF AMENDMENT 


The form of the amendment as it appears in House Joint 
Resolution 184 has received the careful consideration of many 
eminent lawyers in the United’ States. 

Mr. William Draper Lewis, dèan of the law school of the 
University of Pennsylvania, says: 


I have read with care, indeed, I was one of the group, interested, 
in drafting House Joint Resolution 184. I can personally testify 
that a great deal of care has been spent on the drafting of this amend- 
ment—indeed, it is the result of a number of conferences among, law- 
yers who have a knowledge of constitutional law and more or less. 
experience in legislative drafting. I believe the amendment to be 
free from ambiguity, In plain and simple language, it expresses the 
meaning intended. - 


Prof, N. T. Dowling, of the school of law of Columbia Uni- 
versity, after quoting: House Joint Resolution 184, said: 


The amendment scems to be aptly phrased. 


Mr. Walter W. Cook; of the school of law, Yale University, 
says: 


Permit me to urge upon the Judiciary Committee the desirability 
of recommending this bill to the House for adoption. I have examined 
the text of the proposed amendment and it will accomplish the pur- 
poses which all those who have been interested in it have in view. It 
seems to me that some kind of constitutional amendment conferring 
power upon some branch of the Government to deal with this matter 
is imperative... Those. States which: permit child labor ought not to 
have the power to compel other States to permit the sale of their 
products in competition with the goods produced by adult labor in 
other States: It seems to me that this proposal to give Congress 
the power is the satisfactory way to proceed. 


Mr. Roscoe Pound, dean of the law school of Harvard Uni- 
versity, under date of April 3, 1924, has written: 


Dran Mn. Foster: I have read carefully the joint resolution which 
you have introduced proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States giving Congress the power to limit, regulate, .and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. If I may say so, 
I think the joint resolution is very well drawn, and that it ought to 
achieve the: purposes, for which it is: intended; I do not see that 
any serious objections could be made to it in the matter of draftsman» 
Ship. 

An to the merits of the subject perhaps nothing need be said, but T 
do feel impelled) to express my convietion that now that it seems to 
be, established by decisions of the Supreme Court that Congress can not 
deat; with this» matter under the Constitution as it stands, a constitu- 
tional amendment is: imperative. To-day; so far as industry and busi- 
ness are: concerned, State lines are but lines upon the map: A situa- 
tion in which one standard as to child labor applies on one side of such 
a line ani another upon the other side, or in which an easy-going 
administration. upon one side of such m line, as it were, competes with 
a strict administration upon the other, can result im nothing but evil. 
I should cordially agree that constitutional amendments ought to be 
reserved for a. few great: occasions and that nothing could be more mis- 
taken than: to resort to constitutional amendment for every sort of 
desired legislative. improvement. 
labor is emphatically oue of those great occasions; which, calls- for the 
legislative: interposition: of the people of the United States: through the 
Constitution, - 
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But the need of regulating child 


Omlyr yesterday I reeeived x strong letter from Warren A. 
| Seavey; denn of college of law, University: of Nebraska, in- 
dorsing: this amendment. 
| 7 -0O SUPPORTERS OF THE AMENDMENT’ 


Among those supporting a child-labor constitutional amend- 
ment may be mentioned the following: 
| Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, says: 


As a mother; interested primarily in the welfare of the youth of the 

Nation, as a member of several of the women’s organizations repre- 
sented, and as the vice chairman of the Democratie National Com- 
‘mittee, I wish to record before this committee, my entire indorsement 
‘of suitable legislation looking to the abolishment of child labor in the 
United States. ‘ 
Pune Democratic Party stands uneqnivocally for the prohibition. ot 
child labor. It holds that the Iffe, health, and strength of the chil- 
dren; of the; Nation: are its greatest assets and that the conservation of 
these constitutes: one of its most sacred duties: It believes that if' 
labor in, immature years is permitted by one generation it is prac- 
ticing unfairness to the next) generation. Democratic: platforms and 
pronouncements haye contained definite and precise statements, uphold- 
ing this belief; and its convincing record in child-labor legislation con- 
stitutes Democracy’s response to the demands of modern social justice. 
Its record, is: written in its-deeds;: 

Because the Democratie Party is and hes been consistently the party 
of new ideas and progressive legislation it believes that laws regulating 
hours of labor and conditions: under which labor is performed; when 
passed in. recognition: of the conditions under which life must be lived 
to attain the highest development of its citizens, are just assertions of 
the Nation’s interest in the welfare of the people; and whenever it has 
been given the authority it has built. a legislative record the constant 
direction of which has been toward the future. It has rewritten and 
passed great laws affecting terms and conditions of employment to 
accord with the highest dictates of modern conscience and experience. 
These laws have uniformly tended to improve conditions under which 
the laboring. people work. 

Twice, for instance, has a Democratic: Congress and a Democratic 
President. sought earnestly) to place upon the statute books of the 
country a childabor law that would: emancipate the children of the 
whole, Nation from industrial oppression, and twice has its intention” 
been defeated. 

On September 1; 1916, a Democratic Congress under the sympathetic 
leadership of Woodrow. Wilson passed the first Federal childdabor law, 
excluding all articles made by the labor of children from interstate 
commerce, After being in. operation nine months, this law was pro- 
nounced unconstitutional, by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Congress, not to be deterred in its efforts to safeguurd the health and 
happiness of the youth of the country, again sought to protect children 
from factory exploitation by enacting. a law placing a heavy tax upon 
the products of all industrial, concerns employing children. This law 
became effective in April, 1919, and was in. active operation until June, 
1921, when the Supreme Court of, the United States handed down a 
much-lelayed, decision, declaring this second child-labor law uncon- 
stitutional also. 

Adhering, firmly. to its belief in the sacred right of the child to im- 
munity from premature. physical labor; the Democratic Party stands 
ready to sponsor a renewed effort to provide suitable legislation that 
will assist the States in rescuing children from: educational, physical, 
and other losses which their premature labor imposes upon them. 

While considerable progress in recent years has been made in State 
legislation protecting children from industrial exploitation, yet: reports 
recently published by the Children's Bureau present disconeerting evi-- 
dence of child labor still unsafeguarded, by effective “regulations. gov- 
erning ages, hours, and working conditions. Therefore I feel that: I. 
can indorse the sentiment of this report when it saya: 

“To secure health and an oppertunity for mental and physical. 
development for the children of this generation and to provide for 
the welfare of our future citizenship, experience indicates the need 
of a Federal amendment, giving, Congress the right to establish: a. 
minimum standard of protection: to. the Nation’s working children. 
The States can and should be left with. full power to give more 
but not less than the minimum. consistent with, national; welfare,” 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, viee chairman. of the Republican 
National Committee, in favoring House Joint Resolution 184; 
stated to the committee: 


L have: just finished 10,000 miles of travel, and I suppose that you 
gentlemen: sitting here in this way would like to know what the women 
back home think and say. When I was asked if I would make a state- 
ment here, I said F would if requested, and I want to say that in all 
thet tra vel—and F have been speaking to different Kinds of groups, 
and) I have been in- consultations and executive sessions—I do not 
remember of being in & single State, and T think T might say in a 
single town, and I might possibly say that I do not remember being 
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in a single meeting, in which some woman has not asked me what the 
prospect was of the passage of this child labor amendment. I thought 


that was very significant. Every one of them is interested in it. I 
never heard a word from anybody fearing that anything would come 
from the passage of such an amendment except something good, 


The last Republican national platform contained the follow- 
ing plank: 


The Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law and for 
its rigid enforcemrent. If the present law be found unconstitutional 
or ineffective, we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent 
the evils of child labor, 


The last Democratic national platform, drawn at a time 
when the second Federal child labor law was in operation 
and the suit to test its constitutionality had not yet been 
brought, contained the following plank: 


We urge cooperation with the States for the protection of child 
life through infancy and maternity care, in the prohibition of child 
labor and by adequate appropriations for the Children’s Bureau and 
the Woman's Bureau in the Department of Labor. 


Mr. E. O. Watson, secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, said: 


From the standpoint of the churches there is no social issue before 
the public to-day that demands more general support throughout 
the churches of all denominations than the efforts to secure the 
abolition of child labor, and the evidence of that is to be found not 
only in the individual actions of denominations but also in the united 
actions that have been taken by the Federal Council of Churches, 
composed as it is of officially appointed representatives of 29 of the 
leading Protestant denominations of the United States. 

As far back as 1908 the Federal Council of Churches in that united 
capacity, expressing the voice of the united churches of this country, 
adopted its official platform known as “ Social ideals of the churches,” 
and embodying 16 proposals for advance in social welfare. Two of 
these 16 had to do.with child labor and the full development of the 
opportunities of childhood. The “Social ideals of the churches” de- 
clared that the churches stand “for the fullest possible development 
of every child, especially by the provision of education and recreation" 
and “the abolition of child labor.” That platform has been repeat- 
edly indorsed by one denomination after another, notably among the 
larger denominations—the Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, North- 
ern Baptist Conyention, Presbyterian, Disciples, and the Reformed 
Church in the United States, 

The various denominations have also, time and time again, adopted 
special resolutions insisting that the teachings of the church require 
the abolition of child labor, As recently as last November the bishops 
of the Methodist Church, meeting in Brooklyn, declared in favor of 
such, and still more recently the women’s division of the Social 
Service Commission of the Congregational Churches. 

Still more significant is the action of the executive committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches held in Columbus, Ohio, in December last. 
This meeting, which was attended by the official representatives of the 
29 Protestant denominations that comprise the Federal Council of 
Churches, voted without a dissenting voice in fayor of an amendment 
to the Constitution which would permit Congress to legislate against 
child labor. 

I might call your attention to the fact that we have been carefully 
studying the religious press on this matter and find it insistent and 
practically unanimous. 

Now, I would call your attention to the fact that the churches are 
concerned primarily, of course, with the great moral and spiritucl 
principles which are at stake in child labor and not with the particular 
method by which the evils are to be removed. We ordinarily do not 
presume to suggest by what particular form of legislation the desired 
ends may be reached. We feel that the legislators themselves, whom 
we have elected, are the ones who should answer the question as to 
what is the most effective method of carrying out in practice the moral 
and humane principles of the churches. But, we all thought, we find 
ourselyes insisting unequivocally that this thing has not gone on as 
it should with reference to child labor, and the churches are showing 
that they are restive and tired of piecemeal attacks upon the evil of 
child labor, which may in the lapse of many years result In the cessa- 
tion of child labor throughout the country, 

This is too big a question to wait for that. We are therefore in- 
sisting that the way must be found by which the evil as a whole should 
be speedily abolished throughout the land. After haying waited for 
many years for the evil to be abolished through other methods, the 
churches now insist that the problem must be dealt with in a more 
thoroughgoing fashion, It certainly is significant that all the church 
actiong taken during the last three months, namely, that of the Con- 
gregationalists, the Methodist bishops, and the Federal Council- of 


Churches referred to above, have gone on record specifically in favor of 
a constitutional amendment which will give Congress the power to 
act. 


The legislatures of eight States have recently petitioned Con- 
gress to pass a child labor constitutional amendment. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


President Wilson, perhaps more than any other person, was 
responsible for our first Federal child labor law. On page 287 
of the Democratic Textbook, used in the succeeding presidential 
elections, we find the following: 


On a very hot summer day the familiar figure of Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, appeared in the President's room of 
the Capitol. His appearance was unheralded and unsuspected, 

Some one said that the President had come to declare war on Mexico, 
some that the President wished to hold an important conference with 
members of the Foreign Relations Committee on matters of diplomatic 
importance. But in a few moments these rumors died down and the 
fact stood forth that the President had come to the Capitol to urge 
in person the passage of the child labor bill. 

+ >» * It had been on the administration’s program since 1913, 
had passed the House twice, and was at that moment before the Sen- 
ate. Owing to the presente of the closing days of the session, this 
bill was in the utmost danger of being lost in the shuffle. 

President Wilson knew these facts, and understood this situation. 
He also knew that the bill had been carefully drawn by expert sociolo- 
gists to correct a grievous injustice in American industrialism. He 
understood the forces which were opposing it, and he believed that 
the most effective aid that he could give at this crisis was to make 
a simple, direct, personal appeal to the Senate and to the country— 
to let it be known by the act of traveling from the White House to 
the Capitol that he was putting all the weight and power of his 
powerful office behind this measure. 

To the President's room came members of the steering committee 
of the Senate. Things began to happen forthwith. For a few. days 
the opposition held the upper hand, but before the session was con- 
cluded the President had won. 

The child labor bill passed the Senate on August 8, 1916, by a 
vote of 52 to 12. This vital piece of social legislation which had 
been neglected for session after session of Congress became a law. 
President Wilson; more than any other single individual, drove it 
through Congress. 


Mr. Wilson, when he signed the bill, said: 


I want to say that with real emotion I sign this bill because I know 
how long the struggle has been to secure legislation of this sort and 
what it is going to mean to the health and to the vigor of this country, 
and also to the happiness of those whom it affects. It is with genuine 
pride that I play my part in completing this legislation, I congratulate 
the country aud felicitate myself. 

PRESIDENT HARDING 


In his message to Congress, President Harding, on December 
8, 1922, said: 

Closely related to this problem of education is the abolition of child 
labor. Twice Congress has attempted the correction of the eyils inci- 
dent to child employment. The decision of the Supreme Court has put 


this problem outside the proper domain of Federal regulation until the 


Constitution is so amended as to give the Congress the indubitable 
authority. I recommend the submission of such an amendment, 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


President Coolidge, in his message to the Congress on Decem- 
ber 6, 1923, said: 

Our National Government is not doing as much as it legitimately can 
do to promote the welfare of the people. Our enormous material 
wealth, our institutions, our whole form of society, can not be consid- 
ered fully successful until their benefits reach the merit of every indi- 
vidual. ‘This is not a suggestion that the Government should or could 
assume for the people the inevitable burdens of existence. There is no 
method by which we can either be relieved of the results of our own 
folly or be guaranteed a successful life. There is an inescapable per- 
sonal responsibility for the development of character, of industry, of 
thrift, and of self-control. These do not come from the Government 
but from the people themselves. But the Government can and should 
always be expressive of steadfast determination, always vigilant to 
maintain conditions under which these virtues are most likely to de- 
velop and secure recognition and reward. This is the American policy. 

It is in accordance with this principle that we have enacted laws for 
the, protection of the public health, and we haye adopted prohibition in 
narcotic drugs and intoxicating liquors, For purposes of national uni- 
formity we ought to provide, by constitutional amendment and appro- 
priate legislation, for a limitation of child labor, and in all cases under 
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the exclusive farisdiction of the Federal Government a minimum wage 
law for women, which would undoubtedly find sufficient power of en- 
forcement in the influence of public opinion. 


This constitutional amendment has the active support of the 
American Federation of Labor. It has also been indorsed by the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. 

Miss Agnes G. Regan, executive secretary, ‘National Council 
of Catholic Women, submitted to the committee the following 
resolution which was unanimously adopted by that national 
council on October 8, 1928: 


‘Whereas the inveterate refusal of some States to enact laws for the 
prohibition of child labor inflicts injury upon tens of thousands of 
young children in these States and causes unfair hardship to em- 
ployers in States which have good child labor laws, and whereas 
the only way in which this evil can be remedied within a reasonable 
time lies through national legislation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of Catholic Women favors an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution which will empower Congress to 
enact such legislation, but which will not prohibit any State from 
enacting a law of higher standard than required by the Federal legts- 
lation enacted subsequent to the passing of such a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTER 


The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee consists of the 
accredited representatives of the following 16 national women's 
organizations : 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 

General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Girls Friendly Society in America. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
National Consumers’ League. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of Women (Inc.). 

National Education Association. 

National Federation of Teachers. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs. 
National League of Women Voters. 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 

National Women's Trade-Union League. 

Service Star Legion. 

Young Woman's Christian Association. 


It is stated in the minority report (page 5) that “ very little 
weight is to be given to the quotations of the number of 
(women’s) organizations” indorsing the children's amendment. 
Reference to the list of national women's organizations indors- 
ing the various measures included in the legislative program 
of the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee (see Congres- 
sional Digest, February, 1924, pp. 153-157) shows that the num- 


ber of organizations indorsing any individual measure varies 


considerably, Of the 9 definite legislative proposals, other than 
the child-labor amendment, with reference to which subcom- 
mittees of the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee have 
been appointed, 1 is indorsed by 18 organizations, 2 by 11 or- 
ganizations, 1 by 10 organizations, 3 by 8 organizations, and 1 
by 6 organizations. The child-labor amendment is the only 
measure indorsed by all of the organizations (16) represented 
on the Joint Congressional Committee. 

It is further stated in the minority report that the indorse- 
ment of the women’s organizations is “not a sufficient argu- 
ment” for the passage of the amendment, since “we all know 
how these organizations act. A few people in each direct and 
announce the adhesion of the organization to some specific 
thing that is sought to be obtained.” ‘This is not true. I hold 
letters which show that the need for this amendment is recog- 
nized and its passage urgently desired, not only by the officials 
and leaders of these organizations but by the rank and file of 
their membership. All of the organizations have unanimously 
indorsed, either through their delegates in convention or 
through their executive boards or both, an amendment giving 
Congress the power to prohibit child labor. I hold these reso- 
lutions by the hundreds. Fourteen of the sixteen organiza- 
tions, with a membership of over 8,000,000 high-minded and 
clear-thinking women, report action at their last conventions, 
and two at their last executive national board meetings. Every 
organization reports a widely informed and active individual 
membership, by whom both the principle involved and the pro- 
posed form of legislation have been widely discussed. 

Is it possible that the Congress will turn a deaf ear to such 
an appeal?- Who, more than this 8,000,000 American mothers, 
better know, the needs of to-day’s children—the American citi- 
zens of to-morrow? They, even more than we, comprehend 
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that the child-labor problem has three sides—the physical side, 
the educational side, and the moral side. 

I thank you for your patience. This subject is dear to me. 
The passage of this resolution will bring sunshine into the lives 
of millions of American children, now and hereafter. Every 
child is entitled to that. I am sure Congress will not deny 
it to them, 

May I close by once more quoting Miss Abbott, who, when 
before the Judiciary Committee, said: 


Is the United States not able to do for the protection of its children 
what most of the countries of the world have undertaken to do for 
their children, and have agreed to a standard that is substantially as 
bigh, and in some respects higher, than the first child labor law. that 
we enacted? Is our Union so loose that the matter of what happens 
to the children of one*part of the country is not of concern to the 
rest of the country? I think we are concerned with the children 
everywhere. We have poured out millions for children in other 
countries the world around, and it is time that we considered the 
welfare of our children at home, in every part of the country, all of 
whom will be American citizens and all of whom are entitled to what, 
after all, is the one thing that ought to be the birthright of every 
American ehild, the right to its own childhood, the right to health, 
education, recreation, and happiness. I know of no advantage in 
being the greatest and richest country of the world unless we can 
give that blessing to our children, [Applause.] 


I append herewith as an extension of my remarks some com- 
ments upon the minority report. I have taken the minority 
report and have tried to analyze it, and have even been bold 
enough to go into some of the constitutional propositions it 
takes up. That extension is as follows: 


Tue Minority REPORT on CHILD LAROR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
1, OPPONENTS OF ANY FURTHER AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Witnesses who appeared at the hearing against this amend- 
ment urged that no amendment since the first 12 has been 
justifiable, and that all have been unwarranted invasions of the 
reserved powers of the States. The minority report, page 8, 
paragraph 1, says that the last four amendments— 


income tax, popular election of Senators, prohibition, and woman 
suffrage, each of which it is believed by many sound lawyers invaded 
the reserved rights of the States. 


Merely changing the method of electing Senators, although 
the method was specified in the Constitution and not left to the 
diseretion of the States, is regarded as a dangerous encroach- 
ment upon the reseryed powers of the States. As to this it 
should be remembered that the right of amendment was clearly 
specified in the Constitution at the time it was ratified, and it 
was because amendment was possible that its adoption was 
considered safe. Thus John Marshall in the Virginia Conven- 
tion asked: 3 


What shall restrain you from amending it, if, in trying it, amend- 
ments shall be found necessary. * * When experience shall 
show us any inconvenience, we can then correct it. * * (ne 
Life of John Marshall, Vol. I, by Albert J, Beveridge, p. 418.) 


And Mr. Iredell, speaking in the North Carolina Convention, 
which was called to consider ratification, said with reference 
to the amending clause: 


This is a very important clause. * * The misfortune attend- 
ing most constitutions which have been deliberately formed has been 
that those who formed them thought their wisdom equal to all possible 
contingencies, and that there could be no error in what they did. The 
gentlemen who framed this Constitution thought with much more 
diffidence of their capacities; and undoubtedly without a provision for 
amendment it would have been more justly liable to objection, and the 
characters of its framers would have appeared much less meritorious. 
This, indeed, is one of the greatest beauties of the system, and should 
strongly recommend it to every candid mind. The constitution of any 
government which can not be regularly amended when its defects are 
experienced reduces the people to this dilemma—they must either 
submit to its oppressions or bring about amendments, more or less, by 
a civil war. 

Happy this, the country we live in! The Constitution before us, if 
it be adopted, can be altered with as much regularity and as little con- 
fusion as any act of assembly, not, indeed, quite so easily, which would 
be extremely impolitic; but it is a most happy circumstance that there 
is a remedy in the system itself for its own fallibility, so that altera- 
tions can without difficulty be made agreeable to the general sense of 
the people, (The Constitution of the United States, its history, appli- 
cation, and construction, vol. 2, by David K. Watson, LL.B., LL.D, 
Pp. 1808, 1809.) 
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2, RESERVED RIGHTS OF rim STATES 


(See paragraph 7, page 4, minority report) 
An amendment passed in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution, as adopted, does not deprive the States who 
vote against it of any reserved right, because they understood 


and agreed to the possibility of amendment, so that any powers: 


which were either granted or reserved were subject to the pos- 
sibility of amendment. In connection with the emphasis of the 
aay . Siem as States, this quotation from Marshall may be 
co ered: i 


The Government ‘of the United States) proceeds directly from the 
people ; itds “ordained and established“ inthe name of the people; and 
it is decinred to be ordained “in order to form a more perfect union, 
esablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, and secure the blessings of 
liberty’ to themselves and to their posterity, * * * The Govern- 
ment of the Union then (whatever may be the influence of this fact on 
the case) Js, emphatically and truly, a government of the people. In 
form and substance it emanates from them. Its powers are granted 
by them and are to be exercised directly on them and for their benefit, 
+. + © It ds the Government of all; its powers are delegated by 
all; it represente all and acts for all. (Marsball, in McCulloch v. 
Maryland (4 Wheaton 816), dn 1819.) 


8. COMRCION OF THE STAYES 
The minority report says: 


Also to urge that because in one State a ‘higher, anil we muy concede 
a more ‘intelligent, trentment ‘of the subject of regulatory legislation for 
child labor has been reached and adopted; that therefore that State or 
a group of stich States ‘having attained this position should be armed 
with coercive power to bring all differing sister States into adopting the 
same regulations is wholly unjust and unreasonable, (Par, 2, p. 0.) 


The meaning of this is not clear. Certainly no one State or 
group of States can, nor is it proposed by anyone that they— 


should be armed with coercive power to bring all differing sister States 
into .adopting the same regulations. 


Two-thirds of Congress and three-fourths of the States must 
concur in this proposal for it to become a part of the Constitu- 
tion. If adopted, the laws subsequently enacted under the power 
which it would grant can not be dictated by a single State or a 
single group of States. 

This fear of “ wholly unjust and unreasonable” action is as 
exaggerated and absurd as the prophecies of the anti-Pederal- 
ists as to the results that would follow the “centralization” 
provided in ‘the Constitution. Patrick Henry’s contention was 
that the ‘Constitution provided for “a great consolidation of 
government” which would “operate like an ambuscade—de- 
stroy the State governments—swallow ‘the liberties of the pev- 
ple.” 0 Beveridge, Albert J., The Life of John Marshall, pp. 404 
and . 

In what was called an “Address of the minority,” the Penn- 
Sylvania opponents of the Constitution declared that 


The powers given Congress would produce one consolidated govern- 
ment which, from the nature of things, will be an tron-handefl des- 
potism.” N 


It also stated that 


Two coordinate “ sovereignties,“ State und National, “would be con- 
trary to the nature of things"; the Constſtution without a bill of 
rights “wouid of itself necessarily produce a despotism"; a standing 
Army might be used to collect the most burdensome taxes, and with it 
“an ambitious man * + may step up into ‘the throne and sehe 
upon absolute power.“ (Beveridge: The Life of John Marshall, pp. 833 
and 384.) : 


“What these opponents of the Constitution in 1789 regarded as 
a centralization of power which would destroy the States and 
the liberties of the citizens is described by the minority report 
as the basis of the— 


symmetry and perfection of our social organization. 
bottom, p. 4.) 


What centralization is now necepted, but it is argued that if 
we advance one step farther and undertake to protect ciiildren 
from industrial exploitation then ‘the whole balance of our 
system of government will be destroyed. It is expected that the 
ery of “centralization” will be enough to silence those who 
urge the right of clifldren to their childhood, but ‘the cry ‘does 
not frighten the student of American constitutional history. 
OCentralization, as our experience shows, can be benefictal. The 
opponents of this amendment have not shown that all central 
izłtion alrendy provided for in the Constitution is good and all 
not there is dangerous or undesirable, 


(Sixth line from 


„ THE CONSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENT OF “NECESSITY” FOR AMENDMENT 


The minority report argues that an “overwhelming neces- 
sity ” must exist for Federal intervention and legislation. (See 
page 4.) While not saying that such necessity does not exist, 
attention is called to the fact that the language of Article v 
is that Congress “must propose amendments whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary”; that is, Con- 
gress must pass upon the necessity of proposing an amendment, 
but is not required to determine before proposing it that irre- 
parable ruin will follow its rejection. The language of Marshall 


was nat “ inconvenience “ alone was a justification for amend- 
men 
. THE QUOTATION FROM JOHN FISKE 


(Minority report, bottom of page 3) 


This ‘quotation from John Fiske’s The Critical Period of 
American History is followed by ‘this statement: 


I do not think that the historian writing at the present day need fear 
any such direful calamity, for the past century has shown most in- 
structively how, in.such a society as ours, the sense of political dangers 
slowly makes its way through the whole mass of the peaple until move- 
ments at length are made to avert them and the pendulum swings in 
the opposite direction.” (Fiske: The Critical Period in American IIIs- 
tory, page 238.) 


‘The fact that Federal regulation of child labor has been dis- 
eussed in Congress since 1906; that Congress has ‘twice passed 
by a two-thirds majority laws prohibiting and regulating child 
labor; and that, having had experience with the law in opera- 
tion, the demand for such legislation ‘throughout ‘the country 
has steadily increased, means that we can adopt this amend- 
ment without fear or misgivings as to possible dangers that 
follow its enactment. On the contrary, we can act with definite 
information as to the protection it will give those who have 
he staot to ask protection from us—the children of the United 

tates. 
6. AS TO THE SIX REASONS MISS ABBOTT GAYE WHY THE AMENDMENT 

SHOULD BE ADOLTED 
(Minority report, p. 6) 

Mr. GRAHAM quotes from the summary Miss Abbott gave ‘at 
the end of her testimony. These points had been more fully 
stated in the course of her argument as well as at the beginning. 
(See bottom of page 23 and the top of page 24 of the hearings— 
also in the majority report.) 


(1) NUMBERS INVOLVED 
(Page 6, next to last paragraph) 

Why is not a statement that 11 per cent of all the children 
between 10 and 15 years of age, Inclusive, are at work as ap- 
palling as a statement that there are about a million?” One 
chfld ont of every 12 seems to me even more impressive than 
1,000,000. More than this, the proposition is very much larger 
in some localities. (See hearings, p. 30, last whole paragraph.) 
And it is for this reason that Federal action is urged, 

There is an error here. Three hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand is the number of child workers between 10 and 18 
years, inclusive—that is, 10 or over, but under 14—not between 
10 and 15, inclusive, as the minority report states. This number 
should be compared with fhe total number of children of the 
same ages, which is 8,594:872. Hence of all the children of the 
ages of 10, 11, 12, and 13 years 4.4 per cent are engaged in 
gainful occupations. 

As to the debatable question 


whether 14 years is or is not too young an average age at which to 
allow children to work. 


(Page 7, fourth line.) 

It is exactly this “debatable question“ which is at issue, so 
that the fact that some of these children are at work lawfully 
is no proof that the numbers are net sufficient to warrant pro- 
posing a Federal minimum. Moreover, whether lawfully em- 
ployed or not, nearly 400,000 of this 1,000,000 are under 14 
years of uge. What more “appealing factor ” is needed? 

(2) EMPLOYMENT CONFINED TO NO ONE SECTION OF COUNTRY 
(Page T, first entire paragraph) 

Miss Abbott never said ‘that “18 States“ which measure up 
to the standards of the first and second child labor laws have 
ideal regulatory laws.” On the contrary, she showed that 
the Federal standards could not be regarded as high, and 
called attention to the States that give greater protection to 
their children. 

All States permit some employment of children under 16; 
most of them allow any child between 14 and 16 to work, at 
least tf he can fulfill certain requirements. ‘The ‘conclusion 
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that the employment of children in these States must be due to 


lack of enforcement is therefore wrong. Moreover, the in- 
ference that Federal authority could do no better “if home 
laws are not enforced” contradicts the argument in the next 
paragraph of this report that Federal control would mean the 
application of a “bludgeon” to the States. Evidence sub- 
mitted in the majority report shows that respect for State laws 
and for State enforcing officials was strengthened by the two 
Federal laws. 

(3) UNEVENNESS AND INADEQUACY 

(Page 7, second entire paragraph) 

The mere fact of unevenness "—third paragraph—is not said 
to constitute a reason for action. It might not if the unevenness 
did not mean seriously inadequate protection for hundreds of 
thousands of children in the United States. Variations above 
a minimum standard of care can be defended as desirable, but 
inequalities which mean less protection for American children 
than the children in other parts of the western world are re- 
ceiving can hardly be tolerated. 

Where enforcement is lax, “calling attention” to violations 
is of little avail. Federal regulation will reenforce the efforts 
of those who wish to have State standards strictly complied with, 
(See pages 40-48 of Hearings for Methods of Cooperation.) 
Where the State law itself sets low requirements, child labor 
can not be prevented by calling the “attention” of the State 
authority to the matter and “instituting prosecutions.” The 
real argument—that it is important to the Nation as a whole to 
guarantee minimum protection to all its children and that 
Federal action is necessary for such guarantee—is ignored, 

The question of other inequalities in children care is not in- 
volved. Each subject must be considered from the point of 
view of the national advantage that would flow from national 
regulation, 

(4) THE QUESTION INVOLVES THE CITIZENSHIP OF THE COUNTRY 
(Page 7, entire paragraph) 

This involyes a reason for a Federal minimum standard which 
is not refuted by calling it a “rhetorical question.” The “ citi- 
zenship ” referred to is the quality of the body of citizens who 
make up the Nation. Inasmuch as premature child labor re- 
sults in lowering vitality, increasing ignorance, and delinquency, 
a national interest is assumed. 

(5) NO STATH ALONE CAN PROTECT ITSELF WHOLLY AGAINST THR BYVILS 
OF CHILD LALOR 
(Page 7, third paragraph from end) 


Miss Abbott did not suggest that free migration should be 
prevented but called attention to the detrimental effects of child 
labor from which, because of free migration, the citizenship of 
all the States now suffers. A State which makes ample pro- 
vision for the protection of its own children, in order to im- 
prove the quality of its own citizenship, is not now protected 
from the migration of persons who grew up in other States 
without such provisions, and who bring with them the bad 
effects—in illiteracy or poor health, and so forth—of prema- 
ture child labor. 

(6) CHECKING OR PREVENTING COMPETITION 


This argument is not introduced for commercial reasons, but 
to show that this is a matter the States alone can not control. 
Whether an excuse or a reason, the fact remains that it has 
been used over and over again to defeat State laws designed to 
give reasonably adequate protection to children. 

(7) DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THIS AND PROHIBITION AMENDMENT 
(Page 8, minority report) 

In the eighteenth amendment the prohibition is contained In 
the amendment itself. This merely Proposes to give Congress 
the power to legislate and any laws enacted can be readily 
changed. The reference in the minority report to the New Eng- 
land farmer's boy picking blueberries on the hill, which by the 
way is taken from an article, “ Destroying our indestructible 
States,” in the Atlantic Monthly—March, 1924—by Bentley W. 
Warren, a Boston lawyer, is absurd. No State has passed such 
a mw and there is not the slightest reason to fear that Con- 
gress will ever enact legislation of that sort. That Massachu- 
setts has not been converted by Mr. Warren is indicated by the 
fact that the Massachusetts Legislature has petitioned Congress 
to submit the amendment, 

It is possible to picture the abuse which might occur in any 
grant of power. As for the power which this amendment would 
give, Congress has twice given an example of the use that it 
would make of the power. In other words, this amendment 
does not open to Congress a new and unexplored field of legis- 
lution, 


On the question as to whether the constitutional amendment 
shall grant the legislative power to the age of 18, I submit the 
following summary of present State laws: 


Prohibitions and regulations are effective in the States specified for 
minors over 16 years of age (occupations vary) : 
A. PROHIBITION OF WORK IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS OR UNDER CER- 
TAIN CONDITIONS DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS TO LIFE, LIMB, HBALTH, 
on MORALS 


(Occupations specified in the laws vary. Examples of the places of 
employment and occupations in which work is prohibited are: Work in 
mines, quarries, coal breakers; oiling or cleaning dangerous machinery 
such as laundry machinery, power presses, crosscut saws; operating 
dangerous machinery; running elevators; occupations in which poison- 
ous acids are used or in which injurious gases or dusts are produced; 
manufacture of tobacco; work in or about docks or wharves; erection 
or repair of electric wires; work which may be hazardous to morals, as 
employment in night messenger service; any employment dangerous to 
life or limb or injurious to health or morals.) 

I. Minor under 21 (most of these are prohibitions of night messenger 
service): Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Utah, West Viriginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming (13 States). 

II. Minor under 18: Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin (23 States). 

IH. Boy under 18: Michigan, Minnesota, and New York (8 States). 

IV. Girl under 18: California, Iowa, Missouri, and Ohio (4 States). 

V. Minor under 17: Louisiana, Rhode Island, Texas, and Wisconsin 
(4 States). 

VI. Girl under 21: Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin (6 States). 

VII. Any female: Michigan, Minnesota, New York, and West Vir- 
ginia (4 States). 


B. NIGHT-WoORK PROHIBITIONS 


(Excluding prohibitions in night messenger service, which are in- 
eluded under dangerous or injurious, etc., occupation prohibitions.) 

I. Minors 16 to 18: Arkansas, California, Kansas, Minnesota, Obio, 
and Washington (6 States). 

II. Boys 16 to 18: Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York (3 
States). 

III. Girls 16 to 18: Arizona, District of Columbia, Indiana, Lou- 
isiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania (9 States and District of Columbia). 

IV. Girls under 21: Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania (4 States). 

V. Females: California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Wisconsin (14 States), 


C. Hours or LABOR. 


I. Minors under 21: North Carolina (1 State). 

II. Minors 16 to 18: Arkansas, California, Kansas, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wisconsin (11 States). 

III. Boys 16 to 18: Massachusetts, Michigan, and New York (3 
States). è 

IV. Boys 16 to 17: Wisconsin (1 State). 

V. Girls 16 to 18: Arizona, Indiana, Mississippi, Nevada, and Penn- 
sylvania (5 States). 

VI. Girls under 21: Massachusetts and Ohio (2 States). 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Trrson having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were communicated to the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 

CHILD LABOR 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hrt]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, since the Civil War amendments, the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth, there have been only four amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The original amendments were part 
of the-original Constitution. An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is the most serious thing that the American people can do, 
Always after every great war, during which of necessity the 
Federal Government has exercised autocratic and entirely un- 
usual powers, there has been a period of centralization in which 
the minds of all the people of the country have been turned to 
the Federal Government for a remedy for any condition which 
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seemed to them to need remedy. It was so after the compara- 
tively small war, the Spanish-American War. In order to carry 
on the war the Government at Washington exercised unusual 
war powers, and the whole sympathy, the whole thought, of 
the American people after the Spanish-American War, and in 
a vastly greater degree after the past war, centered on the 
Federal Government. It is therefore only natural that when 
there appear great evils of any sort throughout this country 
or in any portions of this country that the eyes of the Ameri- 
can people and the thoughts of the American peopie should turn 
at this time to the Federal Government for relief. It always 
takes a number of years after a great war before there comes 
back into the minds of the American people the ordinary nor- 
mal conception of the duties and obligations of municipalities 
and States as distinguished from the war powers and the war 
attributes of the Federal Government. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. HERSEY. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
present amendment before the House has grown out of the 
Great War. 3 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I did not say that; the gentleman 
misunderstood me, 

Mr, HERSEY. Does the gentleman claim that? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, I do not say that this amendment 
had anything to do with the war. I was talking about the 
tendency after a war for people to expect legislation from 
the Federal Government rather than from State governments. 

Mr. HERSEY. If there had been no Great War, does the 
gentleman think there would be a demand for this amendment? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think if there had been no Great 
War the Federal Government would never have been asked to 
take up this sort of legislation. I think that if there had been 
no Great -War the minds of the American people, in seek- 
ing a remedy for conditions which appear to exist in certain 
States, would be focused on their State governments and not 
on the National Government. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, we, at the present time, are in an attitude of 
mind in this country by which people are looking to the Federal 
Government for relief whenever they find a difficulty. You are 
now called upon to pass an amendment to the Constitution, 
which would be the twentieth amendment to the Constitution, 
which is as follows: 


That the following article is proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 


“ ARTICLE —~ 


“ Secrion 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of agé. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress." 

No one can doubt, gentlemen of the committee, the sincerity 
and the crusading spirit of the men who advocate the passage 
of this constitutional amendment. No one can doubt the sin- 
cerity with which women’s organizations throughout the country 
are furthering this question. I am not here to take up the 
question of child-labor conditions in the various States, but I 
am here to raise my voice in protest against the proposed 
method of dealing with such situations, and I think it is only 
p to say I haye on the table before me the child labor laws 
nt Maryian and I think it is not improper for me to say that 
I assisted rather materially in the campaign in 1906 that 
placed those child labor laws and amendments thereto on the 
statute books of Maryland. I am absolutely for child labor 
laws in the States, but there is no reason why the Federal 
Government should take up the question of the regulation of 
the hours of employment for children any more than it should 
take up the question of morals in a community or health in 
a community. There is no more reason why the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take up the great question of the regulation 
of the hours of labor for children than that it should take up 
the question of the prevention of homicide. 

Mr, TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 8 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. I was just wondering why the gentleman 
was for State child labor laws and what principle is involved 
that makes the gentleman favor the laws of a State regulating 
child labor. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. I did not catch the purport of the 
question, 


Mr. TINCHER. What principle is involved which makes 
the gentleman favor the State enacting legislation regulating 
child labor? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman needs instruction 
in reference to the protection of child life in his State, I can 
not enlighten him. - 

Mr. TINCHER. Why be in favor of leaving to the States 
the protection of children if the State did not want to give 
1t— 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. My State is not without protec- 
tion; it has adequate child labor laws, enforcement of which 
is very properly carried out. 

Mr. TINCHER. The child is just as good in the State where 
or pave not adequate legislation as in a State where they 

aye it 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I get the gentleman’s question. 
While I think we have satisfactory State laws in Maryland, I 
am not for making the Federal Government pass laws to deal 
with the child-labor situation in some other State on that ques- 
tion. I prefer to trust each State to do its own especial and 
appropriate duty. ; 

Mr. TINCHER. As I understand the situation, it is a 
human proposition; the child is a human being and is a part 
of our country. If it is right for the State of Maryland to 
have a law of that kind, it is right for every State to have it; 
and if some of the States are not fair to the children, it is the 
duty of the United States to give those children a chance. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman that I 
still stand on the principle of the Republican Party as upheld 
by President Lincoln and by the first platform of the Republican 
Party, that the States are competent to deal with their State 
conditions. f 

Mr. TINCHER. Then, you are against Lincoln and the 
Republican platform? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; I am with Lincoln and with the 
Republican platform, which I will read to you later, 

Now, gentlemen, I notice on page 17 of the majority report 
that among those advocating the passage of the child labor 
amendment is the National League of Women Voters. Now, I 
take off my hat to the National League of Women Voters. I am 
with them in the principle of most of the things they want, but 
I can not agree with them in the method they now seek to fol- 
low. I hold in my hand the Baltimore Sun of this morning, 
from which I quote the following: 


Buffalo, N. X., April 24— 


Covering a meeting of the National League of Women Voters, 
and here is what happened at that meeting: 


A Federal amendment providing for codifying marriage and divorce 
laws was advocated by Miss Marion Griffin, of Memphis. She cited 
49 kinds of marriage and divorce laws in the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia and said they were undermining the home and leading 
toward final breaking up of the States. In 1910, she said, one marriage 
in ten was broken by divorce; in 1928, one in six, 


Now, my friends, there is not a man in this House and there 
is not a woman Member of this House who does not believe in 
decent marriage and divorce laws. There is no more reason in 
the world why you should legislate federally for child labor 
than that you should legislate federally for that which stands 
back of childhood, decent marital relations in the home; and 
if you pass this amendment to the Constitution you can not 
justify yourselves in not passing the next amendment to the 
Constitution, which will be offered to you, with exactly the same 
excellent and moral reasons. If you pass this child-labor 
amendment, you can not consistently refuse to pass a marriage 
and divorce amendment, pfacing under the charge of the Fed- 
eral Government the closest and most fundamental relations of 
the home and of married life. : 

Bina TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I regret I can not yield. I am try- 
ing to finish up what I have to say. 

Mr. TINCHER.. I was wondering if you knew that the Amef- 
* par Association was also taking up the topic of this legis- 
ation 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I resigned from the American Bar 
Association some years ago, because I did not agree with their 
socialistie tendencies. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I said at the beginning, that after a great 
war the eyes of the people were centered upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment, There is no doubt about it, and in some of the States 
there is trouble with child labor. There is no doubt that in 
some States there is grievous trouble about the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce. They uie not the only ils that the States 
suffer from, but that is no reason for cutting down the State 
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governments, denuding them of their local rights and duties 


and transferring those rights and putting those duties upon the 
Federal Government, to its ultimate destruction. 

I do not think it is necessary for me at this time to call upon 
the Members of this House on the Democratie side to sustain, 
the doctrine. which popularly is called the doctrine of State 
rights. In the general imagination of the people it is thought 
that the doctrine of State obligations and State duties, as I have 
preferred to eall it, is essentially a principle belonging, to the 
party knewn as the Democratie Party., 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman oppose the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution? f 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am talking about the pending 
resolution, not the. eighteenth amendment. S 

I desire to address myself in the few remaining minutes that 
I have to my Republican colleagues. I desire to say to them 
that the doctrine of State rights is just as much a Republican 
doctrine as if is a Democratie. doctrine, and that means that. it 
is a fundamentally American dectrine without ordinary parti- 
san politics, 

Mr. DOWELL. Is the gentleman opposed to all of the 
amendments of the Constitution on account of the position 
that he has taken? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman is opposed to all 
the constitutional amendments, that have come up since his 
seryice in the House. The gentleman regrets that he was not 
here when the eighteenth amendment was passed, which seems 
to appeal to the gentleman. Is the gentleman in faver of a 
F amendment concerning marriage and divorce 
aws 7 

Mr. DOWELL. I think we should have uniform marriage 
and divorce laws, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman is too wise a states- 
man not to know that He could not get that without a Federal 
amendment. Is the gentleman in fayor of adopting an amend- 
ment concerning Marriage and divorce laws? Tlie gentleman is 
too wise to say that he would favor, that amendment. When 
there is introduced an amendment here the purpose of which 
is to regulate so-called mórat activities and moral relations or 
sexual relations throughout the States, the gentleman will have 
to vote for that, too. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland Mr. Chairman, may I have two min- 
utes more? i r 

Mt. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It you promise not to allow 
anybody to interrupt vou, I will. [Laughter y 

Mr. HILE of Maryland. I am sorry E did that. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for twò min- 
utes more. . se 

Mr; HILE of Maryland. I wart to call your attention espe- 
cially to this, and I say this to my Republican friends on the 
Republican side. On March 4, 1861, Abraham Lincein made 
his first Inaugural address, and here is what President Lincoln 
said, and this is the statement of President Liuneoln and his 
quotation from the Republican platform, the first that the Re- 
publican Party ever adopted. On it I base. my statement that 
the doctrine of State's rights is fundamentally Republican and 
that the Republican, as a party man, now has no more duty to 
vote for this proposed violation of the fundamental theory of the 
Constitution than hes amy other Member of the House or any 
other party. 

President Lincein said: 


Those whe nominated and eeete me did so with fulf knowledge 
that I had made this and many simifar deelarutions and had never 
recanted them. And, more than this, they placed in the platform for 
miy acceptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear and 
emphatic resolution which I now read. 


Gentlemen, here is the extract from the first platform of the 
Republican Party. Lincoln was the personification of the Re- 
publican Party and here is Republican doctrine: 


Resolved, That the maintenance inyielate of the rights of the States, 
nnd %specially the right of each, State to order and control its ew 
domestic institutions according te its ewm judgment exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of power om which the perfection and endur- 
ance of our political fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless in- 
vasion. by armed force of the soll af any State or Territory, no matter 
under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes. 


That is: Republican doctrine ; that is American doctrine, and 
if you believe in the doetrine of Abraham Lincoln, as a true 
American yow haye got to vote against this constitutional 
amendment. [Applause] 15 

E any State is not doing its duty in the matter of child labor, 
let all those who so powerfully urge the pending amendment 


exert all their inſſuence en those backward States. Let them 
Stir the dormant moral spirit of those States. Let them rouse. 
all the best elements of those States for proper regulations on 
a subject that all agree is vital to the future of the States and 
the Nation. 

I have three little children myself. In the vicissitudes of 
modern life they may be forced some day to labor in fuctory 
or shop or field, but while I urge proper State laws for them 
and their children, if they have them im years. to come, 1 
do not desire to undermine the strong Federal Government 
by putting upon it duties so extensive that they can not be 
performed. do not dèstre to weaken that strong central 
Government, framed by ton and preserved by Lincoln, by 
destroying its balance by the addition of overtopping duties 
that are local m character, and which in the words of the Re- 
publican platform in 1861, offered by Lincoln, are to be econ- 
ducted by each State in “its own judgment exclusively,” 

I am, therefore, strongly against the proposed amendment 
in any possible form. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 


The CHAIRMAN Phe o tle recog 

> e gentleman from Arkansas. is = 

nized for one hour. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOBSTHEN J- 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: In the few minutes that are allotted to me, I prefer to 
dwell upon one aspect of the question with which I happen 
to have had seme personal experience. For several. years I 
worked in an industry where we had standards of living whieh 
had been for years altogether tao lew througheut the United 
States. I refer to the clothing industry. Out of those years 
of experience I learned one lessen which 1 shall now bring 
to your attention. T found that the employers in my home 
city of Rochester, N. Y., were not more selfish than other em- 
ployers and they were not mere selfish than the employees, 
but, I found they were vietims of an economie system. 

I found that when the question arose of elevating the 
working standards of the empleyees, the employees invariably 
replied: “If you can get the employers of Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and other cities 
to adopt these higher standards, then we are for them” 
That condition went along for many years. We had low 
wages in the clothing industry; we had ehildren employed; 
we had sweatshops. and we had tenement-house work. Then 
along came a new epech, A labor union injected itself into tllat 
industry. When the laber unions came along and demon- 
strated tg the employers of Rochester that they could enforce 
the higher standards upon the employers im other cities, then 
the employers in my home city were for those higher, stand- 
ards, After the new and higher standards had been in effect 
for a few years if you went and talked to these same em- 
ployers who had originally resisted the innovation of the 
higher standards and asked: “Do you want te go back to 
old conditions? Do you want to go back to low wages? De 
you want to go back and work people for 10 and 12 hours a 
day?” they would reply: “No; we do not want to go back to 
the old times and the old and lower standards.” 

I also remember this in my experience. I recall when the 
labor unions. came along and seid to the employers, Let us 
have a minimum wage in the clothing industry.” They 
‘argued back and forth abeut a minimum wage. Shall it be 
$15 a week or $18 a week, and shall it apply to girls and 
boys 16 years of age or 18 years of age? When we got right 
down to it we found that the employers were not against. 
the. minimum. wage and they were not against the application 
of it to boys and girls of 16 years; but what they wanted, if 
this standard were invoked, was that it should apply te 
everybody in the industry. 

What then is the application of this lesson from my per- 
sonal experience, to the constitutional amendment before us? 
Sunply this: The diversity of laws in the many States and 
the total absence of laws in some States governing child labor, 
the disparity of standards as betweem the various States 
creates & chaotie condition, It imposes upom the manufac- 
turers in States with high standards unfair eompetition with 
manufacturers in States where: low standards prevail. The 
| manufacturers in the most enlightened, States are penalized. 
And tbis situation is unjust alike to the children that work 
and to the manufacturers who are forced by these economic 
conditions to compete with such labor. The passage of this 
amendment will confer upan Congress the necessary power 
to standardize working conditions throughout the United 
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States as regards the employment of child labor under 18 
years of age. 

I would like to remind my southern friends that in the 
testimony given in the hearings before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and in the majority report of this committee they will 
find statements to the @ffect that employers in the Southern 
States fear the unfair competition of their neighboring States. 
The manufacturers of Alabama and the manufacturers of 
Tennessee complained about unfair competitive conditions due 
to child labor, as shown in the following excerpts: 


We are finding in our efforts in trying to enforce State child labor 


laws that a number of Tennessee manufacturers are complaining 


that they are being unjustly treated, in that manufacturers in ad- 
joining States where they have no adequate child-labor regulations 
are being permitted to work children between 14 and 16 years of 
age longer than eight hours a day. (Excerpt from letter of Louis 
L. Allen, department chief, State of Tennessee Department of Work- 
shop and Factory Inspection, Nashville, dated August 16, 1918.) 

Now, it has another effect, in relation to the employers themselves. 
There is the fear frequently expressed of unfair competition on the 
part of competitors in other States. With that fear removed, there 
is a greater willingness to comply with standards that are reasonable. 
That was exemplified recently in a large meeting of cotton manu- 
facturers in Alabama, where one leading manufacturer went on record, 
and so far as I could learn there was no dissenting opinion in the asso- 
ciation, that they wanted a constitutional amendment that would make 
it possible for Congress to pass a law requiring a minimum basis, be- 
cause cotton manufacturers in Alabama were tired of having to compete 
with the lower standards in Georgia. (From testimony of Mr. Owen 
R. Lovejoy, executive secretary National Child Labor Committee. Hear- 
ings before Judiciary Committee, p. 72.) 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Would the gentleman favor a constitu- 
tional amendment fixing rates of wages? 

Mr. JACOBSTDIN. No. I would federalize power over 
economi¢ conditions only where it is found that the State laws 
and State machinery are ineffectual and actually do not operate 
to the best interests of the Nation as a whole, 

This, then, brings me to my second reason for favoring this 
amendment to the Constitution. The census of 1920 shows 
that in that year over 1,000,000 children between the ages of 
10 and 15 years were at work in gainful occupations; that is, 
in mills, stores, shops, factories, canneries, mines, transportation, 
and so forth. Children who worked at home doing housework, 
or who worked on odd jobs at odd times are not included in 
this million. One out of every 12 children between the ages 
of 10 and 15 were at work, and between the ages of 10 and 
18, 378,063 were at work. These are conditions, and since the 
State governments have permitted these pernicious conditions 
to develop and there is every indication that they have not 
improved since 1920, we are justified it seems to me—in fact, 
we are more than justified, we are obligated to invoke the arm 
of the Federal Government to wipe out this stain on our yaunted 
civilization. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is not true, and the figures do not 
show that. The figures show that a little over 1,000,000 are 
employed in all the industries of the country, and that over 
half of that number are engaged in agriculture. 

Mr, FOSTER. Those were the census figures for 1920 and 
did not include the increases shown in the factory figures of 
1922 f 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman from Virginia is cor- 
rect. The figure I quoted of 1,000,000 does include child labor 
on farms. In fairness, however, it ought to be stated that 
when the 1920 census was taken the country was suffering 
from an industrial depression and undoubtedly many children 
were unemployed. 

Anyone who is familiar with the labor situation knows that 
tlie law is one thing and the enforcement of it another. Lax 
enforcement has nullified many of the intended good features 
of labor legislation in general, and childJabor legislation is 
included in this laxness. 

There is ample evidence to show that during the few years 
that the Federal child labor law was on the statute books the 
enforcement of the child labor laws in many of the States was 
more rigid. State Federal inspectors have testified that the 
Federal law made it easier for them to enforce the State laws. 
There is no reason to believe that the passage of this amend- 
ment and the enactment of subsequent child-labor legislation 
will displace State laws or State enforcement. Rather, judg- 
ing from past experience, we must conclude that there will be 
cooperation of the Federal Government and the State govern- 
ments in the enforcement of the law. Therefore, inasmuch as 
the Federal law makes for more efficacious enforcement of the 


State laws, we have an added reason for establishing Federal 
supervision of this important function. 

In this connection it also ought to be stated that the very 
existence of a Federal law with fairly high standards govern- 
ing child labor stimulates improvement in State child labor 
laws. This is borne out by the progressive improvement in 
child labor laws in the States from 1916 through 1921, when 
Federal child labor laws were on the statute books. 

The principal argument against the proposed child labor 
amendment comes from our State rights friends. I have a 
great deal of sympathy for their contention that at the present 
moment there seems to be a tendency to build up unduly the 
bureaucracy at Washington. On the other hand, I wish to 
remind our southern friends that the States they represent 
helped to put into our organic law the sixteenth—income tax— 
amendment and the eighteenth—prohibition—amendment to the 
Constitution. In the case of both of these amendments our 
southern friends were perfectly willing to take from the States 
powers which in the one case affected taxation and in the other 
the personal habits of citizens. Are not our children as impor- 
tant a national asset as the collection of taxes or the liquor 
traffic? I fear our friends are using the State rights argu- 
ment as a cloak to conceal the real motives back of their oppo- 
sition to this amendment to abolish child labor. 

The question has been raised as to whethef the age limit 
in the proposed amendment is not too high. In view of the 
fact that most of our State laws fix the age limit at 16 and 
14, the 18 years in the proposed amendment does at first blush 
seem a bit high. We should not, however, be unduly alarmed 
in regard to this, because no one expects Congress immediately 
or in the near future to establish 18 years as the age limit when 
there are so many States still to be brought up from 14 years 
and less to 16 years. We must bear in mind, however, that 
25 years from to-day, or 50 years from to-day, 18 years may 
seem as natural and reasonable an age limit as 14 and 16 years 
now seem to us. Looking therefore to the future, the 18 years 


„age limit seems logical and wise, 


Finally, the argument has been presented in opposition to the 
amendment that Federal legislation may prevent children from 
working on the farm. Here again, it seems to me, is an un- 
founded fear. It has not followed where State laws are in 
force now that fathers and mothers are put in jail for work- 
ing their children on the farms; nor is it the intention or hope 
of those who have been sponsoring child labor legislation to 
prevent boys and girls from helping their parents on the farms. 
This, the richest country in the world, ought to be able to pay 
living wages to fathers and mothers and thus make child 
labor unnecessary. It is unfortunately and sadly true that we 
can not trust the good of the children to parents who are in 
economic distress nor to employers who are driven by a selfish 
competitive system. 

For this reason I shall vote for the proposed amendment and 
shall be glad to vote for subsequent legislation setting up reason- 
any high standards to prevent child labor in the United 

tates, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN, 
the argument. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield the gentleman from New 
York one-half minute in order that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for an additional half minute. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman spoke of testi- 
mony being in the record to the effect that certain Southern 
States had complained that they had unjust competition. I do 
not recall that testimony. 

Mr, JACOBSTHIN. I shall be glad to put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman put that 
testimony in his statement? a 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. Employees in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee protested against unfair competitive conditions ensping 
from child labor in neighboring States. 

Mr. Chairman, child labor is a form of human slavery and 
is a blot upon our modern civilization. 

This human slavery is a product of greed, selfishness, igno- 
rance, and brutal economie forces. It must be wiped out. 

In some of our more enlightened States child labor under 16 
years of age is forbidden. In other States, principally in the 
South it is forbidden under 14 years, and in still others under 
12 years, while in some States there are as yet no restrictions 
whatsoever. In North Carolina to-day a girl or boy of 14 may 
be worked 10 hours a day and as many as 60 hours a week. 


I am very sorry I can not follow up 
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In five States there is no provision in the law to prevent night 
work of children. 
According to figures for 1920 of the Bureau of the Census, 


just fresh from the press, the following are the statistics for. 


child labor in that year: 
n girls under 16 were gt work: 


— 1, 060, 858 


Total at work for wages 

These figures cover a period of industrial depression when 

many children were out of work. In normal times the figures 
would be much higher than this. 

Over 400,000 children under 15 years of age still toil wearily 
in cotton mills, silk mills, woolen mills, shoe factories, coal 
mines, stores, and other industries. These children, by in- 
alienable right, ought to be either out in the sunshine at 
play, or in school. The factory, the mine, the store is no 
place for a young child of tender e Any parent who has 
seen these children at work, as I have, is overcome with a 
sense of pity and shame. 

By rights the States should by this time have eliminated 
ali the evils of child labor. Many States have done well, but 
some have been derelict. The States having failed to accom- 
plish their full duty, it devolves upon Congress to assume 
this role. Twice, first in 1916 and again in 1919, Congress 
passed a law to abolish child labor. In both instances the 
law was declared unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The only means left was to amend the Constitution, tied 
Congress the power to wipe out this industrial evil, which 
is crippling and stunting the growth of future citizenship. 
Such a constitutional amendment was recently passed by the 
House of Representatives by more than the necessary twe- 
thirds vote, and will now go to the Senate for approval or 
rejection. 

This constitutional amendment is supported by the best 
forces in American life, represented in the following national 
organizations: 


American Federation of Labor. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

American Association of University Women. 

Américan Home Economics Association. 

National Education Association, 

Democratic National Committee. 

Republican. National Committee. 

National League of Women Voters. 

National Council of Women. 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 

General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

National Council ot Mothers and Parenf-Teachers’ Associations, 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Council ef Jewish Women, 

Natienal Council of Catholic Women. 

Nations] Women’s Christian. Temperance Union, 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 

Girls’ Friendly Society in America, 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America (commission on 
church aud social service). 

Service Star Legion. 


The legislatures of six States—Oalifornia, Massachusetts 
Nevada, North Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin—have 

tioned Congress to take the necessary forward step in passing 
this amendment. 

After the amendment has passed the Senate it will be sub- 
mitted to the people of the various States to be voted on 
through their legislatures. It should be ratified without de- 
Jay and unanimously by these l 

When this amendment has become a part of o 
tion Congress will have the power to . on the 
of the Nation a law forbidding child labor 
children under 18 years of age. The Nation will then be able 
to regulate not only the age limit of co 
conditions under whieh such labor is performed. 
it is not te be expected that the first law will 
treme by using 18 years as the age limit 
labor on the farm. Not counting: 
children under 18 years of age 
States in 1920. 


H 


The people in the legislatures of the States should ratify 
this amendment because the present system is chaotic. We 
can not longer tolerate this system with its lack of uniformity 
and diversity of standards, unjust alike to the ehildren who 
labor and to well-meaning employers. Employers operating in 
States with enlightemed laws are capped by competing 
with manufacturers in States with less stringent statutes. 

Nor is it merely a question of the law itself. Equally un- 
portant is the enfercement of the law. In some States, even 
where the limit is as low as 12 and 14 years, the enforcement 
is lax and the law inoperative. 

National legislation and national enforcement, working in 
a cooperation with State forces, will put an end to 

se 

The bugaboo of State rights has been raised against this 
constitutional amendment, but that should not frighten us 
These same champions of State rights. voted for the sixteenth 
amendment and for the eighteenth amendment, which gave 
Congress the right to tax incomes and to regulate the liqnor 


Is not the growing child ef at least equal importance with 
taxation and prohibition? What can be more important to the 
national welfare than throwing about the tender deve oping 
child every safeguard that the law can provide, so that the 
young boy and girl may grow to manbeod and womanhood 
accumulating strength and joy? 

When President Wilson signed the first Federal child labor 
law he penned these memorable words: 


I want to say that with real emotion I sign this bill, becanse I 
know how long the struggle has been to secure legislation of this sort 
and what it is going to mean to the health and to the viger of this 
country and also to the happiness of those whom it affects: It is with 
genuine pride that I play my part in completing thie legislation. I 
congratulate the country and felicitate myself. 


No vote that F have cast in this, my first session in Congress, 
has given me more genuine satisfaction than the one which I 
cast for the constitutional amendment to abolish child labor. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield five: mim 
utes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwatn}. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from South Carotina five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennaylvania-— 

Mr. McSWAIN, From South Carolina. 


Mr: McSWAIN. Since by mere eversight the Chairman! rec: 
ognized me as the gentleman from Pennsylvania,” I will say 
that my view of this question is inustrated by my feelings the 
other day when for the first time I visited the capitol building 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and viewing that 
building, more ornate and more elegant than this Capitol 
VVCCFFFFFFCCCCCCCCCC gesagt bp ghbeeicy 
State had the power, and the privilege, an bei pride, of erect- 
ing such a monument to their loyalty to the keystone) sover- 
eignty of her people. 

So here, gentlemen, I see no question ef constitutional law. 


minish and weaken the power and the consequential dignity 
of the State? 

I take it, gentlemen, that the greatness of this Natian as a 
Nation is due, first of 5 to the peculiarly Independent, pioneer 
stock of our people who came here; and, second, to the won- 
derfut natural resources of a virgin country; but, third, our 
power is due to the peculiar form af government that bappity 
grew up with the people and developed amongst the people; 
and that form of government is not alone the Constitution of 
the United States, but the form of government of this country, 
the Constitution of all America, is first of all the Constitution 
of the United States and next the constitutions and govèrn- 
ments of all the 48 States, and these al? combined, this. dual 
system of government, one sèt off against the other by a 
beautiful and well-nigh inspired system of checks and balances, 
is one ef the three great contributing influences that has made 
ws 2 power for good and a blessing to the peoples of all the 
Therefore, I, for one, want to say that I will not be 
to the dilemma of being required to answer whether or 
this quest ion, I am going to vote for the child or for 
. I insist that I shall be permitted to say that E 
to vote: for America, for the future of all America, 
{Applause} | i=) ESON e 
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~ I want to say in this connection that I am not the owner 
of a single dollar of stock in any cotton mill anywhere. I 
am not, and I have never been, the attorney of a cotton mill. 
On the contrary, I guess I have brought as many tort actions 
against them for injuries to employees as any man that ever 
practiced at my bar. Ngither have I got any “ Brother Archie” 
who is in the employ of any cotton mill or their attorney. 
But, gentlemen, above all questions of personal interest, above 
all questions of sympathy, I believe it is the duty of the peo- 
ple here to vote not. with reference to whether or not we can 
come back, but to vote with reference to the future of the 
governmental system of America, because if we break it down, 
if we continue this encroaching, aggrandizing, centralizing 
policy that has been going on, whether it has been going on 
by the slow, silent, sapping process of congressional action or 
judicial construction or constitutional amendment; if we keep 
that up, then the balance will be broken and the system will 
be shattered and its ruins will lie where now this majestic 
Government is to be seen, the wonder of all the world. 

Why, gentlemen, it seems to me that if I were an enemy of 
American Institutions, I would want all of her power located at 
Washington because when I organized my forces, whether it 
be the power of imperialistic militarism, whether it be the 
Mussolini, or Riviera, or whether it be the bolshevistic doc- 
trine of Lenin and Trotski, whatever the source and origin of 
my enemity to the free, parliamentary system of America might 
be, I would want that power centralized in one place, Washing- 
ton, so that when I struck I would not have to strike but one 
blow, and I would be master of the whole situation. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Did the gentleman vote or did the gentle. 
man favor federalization of the income tax? Did the gentleman 
vote for the income tax amendment? } 

Mr. McSWAIN. I was not in Congress, then—— 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Would not the gentleman have favored 
it? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Why, certainly, because Congress from the 
very first had the power to levy taxes to carry on her business 
as a Government, and I think she had the power then, and she 
exercised that power for 100 years until a case was decided 
overnight by a 5 to 4 decision. . 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Did not the State rights Members also 
vote for the amendment in reference to liquor? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Why, my friends, if that is what is the 
matter with my friend from New York, I will say there is no 
analogy between child labor and liquor. Why, South Carolina 
has been dry ever since I was a boy. [Applause] I can say 
that I have never seen a barroom in South Carolina, much less 
been in one. [Applause.] But let me tell you that South Caro- 
lina could not be dry by herself because, by some mysterious 
process, the stuff would flow all the way from Baltimore to 
South Carolina. [Laughter and applause.] But the child-labor 
conditions in South Carolina are not affecting North Carolina 
and they are not affecting Georgia, much less Maryland. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. What do you regard as the 
most valuable asset of this Nation? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I regard the character of tlie people, per- 
sonified by their belief in individualism, by their independent 
spirit, by their power to resist oppression and to defend their 
liberty, [Applause,] 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman regard 
the children of the Nation as its most valuable asset? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes; but the children, if they are raised 
under a Prussianized system of submission fo drill-sergeant 
methods of Federal control, will be of no value to America, I 
do not care how flushed their cheeks or how fat their forms. 

pat LARSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther 

Mr. MeSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BERGER rose. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I have got this other brother on the hook 
now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. This imaginary enemy of which 
the gentleman speaks we propose to fight by the man power of 
this Nation, and I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that he did not realize when he was looking at the 
great capitol of the State of Pennsylvania that when we were 
mobilizing the man power of this Nation to save the world for 
democracy and to save civilization, 55 per cent of the manhood 
of the State of Pennsylvania had to be discarded because they 
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were unfit for military service, and this was because for 25 
years prior thereto the State of Pennsylvania did not have 
sufficient child-labor laws upon its statute books. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I can not allow but one speech to be made 
in my time. We have had a splendid speech from the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. But I want to submit this to the 
House, that the very men who wéh the independence of this 
Nation were not scholars; they were men of character, paid 
thelr debts, cleared the forests, fought the Indians, and old 
George himself was not a very good speller. But they were 
some fighters, [Laughter and applause,] 

It will never do to send out thousands of Federal agents 
into the homes and farms and factories of America, dragging 
persons hundreds of miles, and their witnesses, to Federal 
courts for trial. We people in South Carolina in the last 
year saw hard-boiled Prussianized Federal agents wreck a 
million-dollar bank and land a Christian gentleman, mayor of 
his city, in a Federal prison under a year’s sentence. 

Mr. Chairman, I refuse to permit anyone to construe my 
opposition to this proposal to increase Federal power, and 
thus increase Federal bureaus and salary-grabbing agents, and 
to increase Federal taxes as in any sense a favoring of im- 
proper child labor. There are many forms of labor by children 
that are entirely proper, even necessary for the good of the 
child himself. I strongly favor, as a citizen of South Carolina, 
that the legislature of my State shall prohibit child labor 
under improper conditions. I repudiate any suggestion that 
we Members of Congress in passing on this question of ¢en- 
tralizing Federal power are placed in the dilemma of voting 
either for the children or for manufacturing industries employ- 
ing children. I am voting for America and for the American 
constitutional system. j 

It is said here we must abolish “ child slavery,” It is charged 
against the parents of these working children. No child can be 
required to work without the full, free consent of the parents: 
The great need is to set the parents free economically, and as 
they love their own children more than they love their own life 
there will be no improper child labor. So-called “ child slavery” 
results from “parent slavery” in an economic sense, If many 
of those who vote to increase Federal power, and Federal offi- 
cers on the pay roll, and Federal taxes, will join us opposed to 
it by repealing the iniquitious protective tariff, whereby the 
masses are impoverished and the fuvored class enriched, and 
to set agriculture free and encourage its prosperity, then so- 
called “child slavery ” will disappear with the disappearance 
of economic “ parent slavery,” 4 

Furthermore, I feel it fair to explain my zeal in opposing this 
vast, revolutionary inerease of Federal power. I do not own 
any stock in any cotton anywhere; I am not the attorney for 
any cotton mill, nor is anyone closely related to me by blood or 
marriage in the employ of any cotton mill. My zeal is due solely 
to my clear, long-fixed conviction that the true balance of our 
dual system of government must be maintained. I believe in the 
local self-government of the States and the people thereof.. I 
believe the people of the States by their own legislatures should 
and will deal properly with this question. I believe that the 
greatness of America is due, next to our stalwart pioneer, 
racial stock, and vast, virgin, natural resources to the wonder- 
ful system of republican government that by the States has 
permitted laws to fit local needs and feelings, and has by the 
Federal Government defended and promoted interstate and in- 
ternational interests. 

I belieye that the constant enlargement of Federal power is 
dangerous to the liberties of the people and to the safety of 
America. I favor suitable laws regulating marriage by license 
and protecting marital relations, but I intensely oppose any 
Federal legislation on that subject. I favor suitable laws 
against all forms of crime, such as stealing, but I oppose any 
Federal legislation on that subject. So I favor suitable legisla- 
tion regulating child labor, but these should be enacted by the 
States to suit local conditions, and I strongly oppose Federal 
intermeddling with these purely domestic, internal matters of 
the States. 

It is a physical impossibility for the 531 Members of both 
Houses to attend to all international and interstate mat- 
ters and also attend to the domestic affairs of the people. I 
submit that the 7,500 members of all the 48 State legislatures 
are far better qualified to deal with these close, intimate affairs 
of the people. I believe that the 160 members of the General 
Assembly of South Carolina are far better qualified to decide 
terms and conditions of child labor laws than the 9 Members of 
Congress from that State. I know those members of our State 
legislature love the children and feel for their mothers and 
fathers and will seek their welfare as well as we here in Wash- 
ington. 
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OTHER MATTERS THAT MAY ALSO INSIST UPON FEDERAL REGULATION 


There is no possible justification for a Federal amendment to 
enable Congress to regulate child labor within the States. All 
the arguments that can be made to regulate child labor can be 
made with equal force and merit in favor of giving Congress 
power to regulate marriage and divorce; to regulate the health 
of the people; to regulate the diet of the people; to regulate 
the plays and amusements of the children; to say how many 
hours people should sleep, because some people seem to be pale 
and emaciated from either lack of sleep or-too much sleep; to 
regulate the number of times that people should eat per day, 
and what they should eat and how it should be cooked. One 
Congress would have a majority of vegetarians and pass laws 
prohibiting meat eating; another Congress would have a ma- 
jority of meat eaters and would feed the people fiesh. The 
same arguments could be made in favor of regulating what the 
people should plant on their farms and how much they should 
plant.and when they should plant. The same arguments could 
be made in favor of saying how the people should dress. Some 
would favor high heels and some would favor low-necked 
dresses. The same arguments could be made to empower Con- 
gress to regulate the practice of medicine. Some physicians 
claim that other kinds of physicians are a menace to the public 
health. If the allopath were in the majority in Congress, they 
would imprison and punish the homeopath, and the osteopath 
and the neuropath and the psycopath and every other sect that 
sought health by a different path.“ By the same token all 
the slaughter pens and butcher shops and meat markets and 
vegetable stalls and truck farms would be brought under Fed- 
eral power by the same argument and for the same reason, and 
for no other, they would confer upon Congress the power to 
prescribe the use of service and nature of service of all do- 
mestic and industrial employees in the Nation, Also they 
would give Congress the power to fix the wages, and when the 
reactionaries and capitalists are in power—and it is charged 
that they usually stay in power whatever party may be in con- 
trol—the people’s wages would be kept down to the point of 
bare existence. 

These illustrations show the absurdity of the argument sought 
to be made here. Because some children seem to be under- 
nourished, and pale and emaciated, and stunted in growth, then 
a great principle of government is to be violated. It is claimed 
thut only a few States are backward in suitable regulations. 
How vastly better would it be for these enthusiasts to expend 
some time and energy and money in proper education and agi- 
tation and propaganda within those States, to the end that the 
States themselves should adopt proper anke suitable to 
their local conditions. 


BVILS OF CHILD LABOR NOT ANALOGOUS TO EVILS OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


Then again none of the arguments that could be and were 
properly made in favor of the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment can be made here, Practically three-fourths of 
the States had already adopted absolute State prohibition 
against the manufacture and sale and transportation of alcoholic 
liquors prior to the Federal amendment. But to preserve the 
control of the liquor traffic to those States which had 
prohibited it, it was necessary for the Federal Government to 
stop it absolutely everywhere. The reason was that liquor 
would not stay in the State where it was made lawfully and 
where it could be sold lawfully. But by an inevitable process 
of flux it flowed over the State limits into all the dry States, 
which consequently suffered from all the ills of a régime of 
liquor, with the added expense of a defensive police system to 
prevent the importation of liquor from wet States. But the 
condition here is far different as to child labor. If there be 
inadequate and improper and insufficient State regulation of 
child labor within any particular State, then it affects that 
State alone and can be corrected in that State alone and the 
evils do not overflow into and overlap upon other States. 


JEFFERSON ON CENTRALIZATION 


No political thinker, American or foreign, has ever surpassed 
Thomas Jefferson in clearness of perception or depth of pene- 
tration. He greatly feared that the Federal Government would 
become a huge bureaucratic overlord above the States and the 
people that we see to-day. He feared that the greatest agencies 
in that process of centralization and that slow but gradual 
absorption of power would be the executive and judicial 
branches. How can any disciple of Jeffersonian democracy 
reconcile his position to support an increase of Federal power 
to meet the situation that now confronts us? Here we had two 
efforts of even the Congress to stretch Federal power by 
strained construction to control the matter of child employment, 
reseryed to the States and to the fathers and mothers of Amer- 


ica. Yet, when the Supreme Court, which Jefferson feared, 
came to the rescue of the Constitution, and thus arrested those 
steps toward centralization; some professing to believe in the 
political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson now wish by ex- 
press amendment to the Constitution to overcome the resistance 
to encroachment upon States and do tie rights and powers 
by even the Supreme Court. Surely the spirit of Thomas Jeffer- 
son must be disturbed. 
Read Jefferson's letter to William Johnson in 1823: 


There is no danger I apprehend so much as the consolidation of our 
Government by the noiseless and therefore unalarming instrumentality 
of the Supreme Court. This is the form in which federalism now 
arrays itself, and consolidation is the present principle of distinction 
between Republicans and pseudo-Republicans but real Federalists. 


Again; in writing to John Taylor, he used this language: 


It is a singular phenomenon that while our State governments are 
the very best in the world, without exception or comparison, our Gen- 
eral Government has in the rapid course of 9 or 10 years become 
more arbitrary and has swallowed more of the public liberty than eyen 
that of England, 


In a letter to Joseph C. Cabell he used this language: 


What has destroyed the liberty and the rights of man in every gov- 
ernment which has ever existed under the sun? The generalizing and 
concentrating all cares and powers into one body, no matter whether of 
the autocrats of Russia or France or of the aristocrats of a Venetian 
senate. 


In writing to Nathaniel 3 Jefferson said: 


Our Government is now taking so steady a course as to show by 
what road it will pass to destruction, to wit: By consolidation first, 
and then corruption, its necessary consequence. 


I also quote the following from letters to Gideon Granger: 


I do verily believe that 7 a single consolidated government 
would become the most corrupt government on the earth. 

You have seen the practices by which the public servants have been 
able.to cover their conduct, or, where that could not be done, delusions 
by which they have varnished it for the eye of their constituents. 
What an augmentation of the field for jobbing, speculating, plundering, 
office building, and office hunting would be produced by an assumption 
of all the State powers into the hands of the General Government. 4 

Our country is too large to have all its affairs directed by a single 
government, Public servants at such a distance, and from under the 
eye of their constituents, must, from the circumstance of distance, be 
unable to administer and overlook all the details necessary for the good 
government of the citizens; and the same circumstance, by rendering 
detection impossible to their constituents, will invite the publie agents 
to corruption, plunder, and waste. 


Writing to C. Hammond, Jefferson said: l 


When all government, domestic and foreign, in little as in great 
things, shall be drawn to Washington nas the center of all power, it 
will render powerless the checks provided of one government on 
another, and will become as venal and oppressive as the government 
from which we separated. 


We take the following from Kentucky Resolutipns, which 
were drawn by Jefferson: 


To take from the States all the powers of self-government and 
transfer them to a general and. consolidated government, without 
regard to the special delegations and reservations solemnly agreed to 
in (the Federal) compact, is not for the peace, happiness, or pros- 
perity of these States, 


In his autobiography, written in 1821, Jefferson said: 


Were we directed from Washington when to sow, and when to reap, 
we should soon want bread. 


PATRICK HENRY FORETOLD THE CONSEQUENCES OF CONSOLIDATING 


FEDERAL POWER 


Patrick Henry, in the Virginia convention in June, 1788, at 
page 58, volume 3, Elliott's Debates on the Federal Constitu- 
tion, used the following language: 


If we admit this consolidated government, it will be because we like 
a great, splendid one. Some way or other we must be a great and 
mighty empire; we must have an army and a navy and a number 
of things. When the American spirit was in its youth, the language 
of America was different; liberty, sir, was then the primary object. 
We are descended from a people whose government was founded on 
liberty; our glorious forefathers of Great Britian made liberty the 
foundation of everything. That country is become a great, mighty, 
and splendid nation; not because their government is strong and 
energetic, but, sir, because liberty is its direct end and foundation. 
We drew the spirit of liberty from our British ancestors; by that 
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spirit we have triumphed over every difficntty. But now, sir, the their resonrees, and their political and commeret regulations are as 
American spirit, assisted by the ropes and chains of consolidation, is || different as those of any nation upat earth. A general law, therefore, 
about to convert this country into à powerful and mighty empire. which might be well calewlated far Georgia, might operate most dis- 
If you make the eltisens of this country agree to beeome the e we advantageously and cruelly upon New York. 


of one great consolidated’ empire of America, your government will 
have sufficient energy to keep them tegether. Such a government 10 
ineompatible with the genius af republicanism. There will be no 
checks, no real balance in this Government, What can avail your 
specious, Imaginary balances, your rope-dancing, chain-ratling, ridicu- 
Jous. ideal checks and contrivances? 


MEMBSRS OF CONGRESS IFAVE CHANGED SINCE COLONTAL DATS > WEY TS IT 8 


Huntingdon in the Connecticut convention, volume 2, Ellfott's 
Debates, at page 199, said: 

The State governments, I think, will pot be endangered by the 
powers vested by this Constitution in the General Government: While 
T have attended im Congress, I have observed that the Members were 
quite as strenuous advocates for the rights of their respective States 


as for those of the Uniom, I doubt not but that this will continue 


to de the case; and hence I infer that the Genera} Government will 
not have the disposition to encroach upon the States, 


IMPERIALISM FORECASTED} — SUGBESTHD TO PROTECT FRREDOM 


John Lansing in the New York convention, volume 2, Hlliottt's 
Debates, at page 220, said: 

Sir, T have formerly had occasfon to dechare to the public my 
apprehensions that a consolidated government, partaking in a great 
degree of republican principles, and which had in object the corrtrot 
of the inhabitants of the extensive territory of the United- States, 
hy, its sole, operations could not preserve the essential rights and 
liberties of the people. I haye not as yet discovered any reason to 
change that sentiment; on the contrary, reflection has given ft 
additional force, 

Inflteneed by ‘these’ considerations, every amendment which 1 am 
convineed will, have a tendeney to lessen the danger of invasion of 
civil liberty by the General eee will receive my sincere appro- 
bation. Í d 


Tn hans OF THE PATHOERE BRCOMIKG FACTS BY TH um DDED 
OF THEIR CHILDREN 


Melancthan Smith im the New York convention; volume 2, 
Fimort's Debates, At page 228, said; 


He .considered that, the great interests and Mberties of the people 
conid anly be secured by the State governments. He admitted that, 
it the new Goyernment was only confined to great national objects, 
it would be Jess exceptionable; but it extended to everything dear to 
human nature. That this was the ease would be proved without any 
long chain of reasoning; for the government of, the whole country, 
und might extend its powers to any and every object. ó 
CENTRALIZATION CONDEMNED AND LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT DEFENDED 

BY HÁNIETON 

Hamilton, in the New York convention, volume 2, Elllott's 

Debates, at pages 239, 257, suid: 


Tue State governments passess inherent ‘advantages, which will ever 
give them an influence and ascendency over the National Government, 
and will forever preclude the possibility of Federal encroachments, 
That their Tgerties, Indeed, enn be subverted by the Federal Head, 18 
repugnant to every rule of political calculation. ’ 

HAMILTON PERCHYVED THAT BYATR AND PEDERAL GOVERNMENTS ARE 
MUTUAL CHECES—IS: A DOUBLY SBCURITY TO PEOPLE'S RIGHTS 
This balance between the Nationaf and State governments ought to 
be dwelt on with peculiar attention, as it ts of the utmost importance, 
It forms a double security to the people. If one encroxches on their 
rights, they will find n powerful protection in the other, Indeed, 
they will, both. be prevented from overpassing their constitutional 
limits, by a certain’ rivalship, which will ever subsist between ‘them, 

SHAT GOVERNMENT REMAINS CLEANEST WHICH IS CLOSEST TO 


PEOrLE—OUR TERRITORY Too yast AND DIVERSE FOR A CONSOLE DICED: 
REPUBLIC, 


Governor Clinton) in the New York convention, volume 2, 
Etliott’s Debates, at page 262, safd: 


Another argument may be suggested to show that there will be more 
safety in the State than in the Federal Government. In the State, 
the legisIatots being generally known and under the petpetual observa- 
tion of their fellow citizens, feet strongly the check resulting from the 
facility of communication and discovery. In a small territory mal 
administration is easily corrected and designs unfavorable to Hberty 
frustrated and punished. But in large confederactes the alarm excited’ 
by small and gradual encroachments rarely extends to the distant 
members or fmsplres a general spirft of resistance. When we take ‘a 
view of the United States we find them’ embracing interests ‘as 
various as their territory is extensive. Their habits, their productions, 


| HAMILTON DRAWS LINE OF BEMARCATION BRTWEEN STATU AND FEDIMAL 

POWRRS-—WHY NO HAMILTON'S DISCIPLES FOLLOW AND OBEY HIM IN 

SOME RESPECTS AND Nor IN OTHERS 

Hamilton, in the New Tork eonyention, volume 2, Elliott's 
Debates, at page 265, said 

‘Sikes DLE DN AAAA new ieee shit cnlenladed to 
embrace the aggregate intorests of the Union and the general interests 
of each State, so far as it stands in relation to the whole. ‘The object 
of the State governments is to provide for their internal interests, 48 
unconnected with the United States and as composed of minute parts 
or districts. A particular knowledge, therefore, of the loeal circum- 
stances of any State, as they may vary im different districts, $ unnee- 
essary for the Federal representative. As de is not to veprusent the 
interests er local wants af the county ef Dutchess or Montgomary, 
neither is it neceskury that he should de sequainted with their particu- 
lar resources. Nut in the State governments, as the laws regard the 
interest ef the people, in all their various minute divisions, it is neces- 
sary that the smallest interests shauld be represented. 


IT Hamilton were in Congress to-day, he surely would join 
| Jefferson In opposing such enlargement of Federal power. 


CHINF JUSTICN JAY BXPLALNS PEACHES, r FEDERAL rowuns ll. 
LOCAL AND DOMESTIC. MATTERS TO STATES 


Jay, m the New York convention, volume 2, Hiliott’s Debates, 
at page 28% said: 


What are the objects of our State legisiatures ? daun eremde things 
of small moment occupy their attention; matters ef a private nature 
which require much minute und loval infornretion. The objects of the 
General Government are not af this nature. ‘They comprehend the 
interests of the States In relntton to each other and im relation to for- 
eign powers. Surely there are men fr this State fully’ Informed of the 
general interests of tte trade,’ tty agrictlttre, its manufactures. Is: 
anything more than this necessary? Is it requisite that our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress should possess any particular knowledge of tlie 
Jocul interests of the county of ‘Buffork, distinguished from these of 
Orange and Ulster? : 


STATE GOVERNMENTS HSSHNTIAL TO FORM AND SPIRIT OF WHOLE SYSTEM 
OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Hamilton in the New York convention, volume 2, Elliott's 
Debates at page 303, said 


Gentlemen indulge too many unrensenable apprehensions | of anion 
to the State governments; they seem to suppose that the montant 
vou put men into a national council they become corrupt and tyranni- 
cals and lose all affection for thelr fellow citizens. But can we 
imagine that the Senators will ever be so insensible of their own 
adyantage as to sacrifice the gentine interest of their constituents? 
The State governments are tilly meceastiry to the form and spirit 
of the general system. As long, thetefore, ma Congress have a ful? 
conviction of this necessity, they must, even upon principles purely 
national, have as firm an attachment to the one xs to the other. This 
conviction cam never leave them, ‘unless they become mudmen. Wine 
the Constitution continues to be read, and fte principles known, the 
States must, by every rational man, be “considered as essentfal, com- 
ponent parts of the Union; and therefore the fen of nen the 
former to the latter fs wholly inadmissible, 


j Was JAY A TRUE PROPHET? A 


The State establishments | of civil and military .oficers of every 
description, infinitely surpassing, in number any possible carresponding 
estublishmente in the General Government, win create much an extent 
and complication of attachments as will ever secure the predilertian, 
and support of the people. Whenever, thenefexe, Congress shall medi- 
tate nny infringement of the State constitutions, the great body of the 
people will naturally take part with their domestic representatives. 
Can the General Government withstand such. a united opposition? 
Will the people suffer themselyes to be stripped of their privileges? 
Will they suffer their legislatures to be reduced to a shadow and 
‘mame? The idea ty shocking to common sunse. 

TAIS MAK FORECASTED THE OVRRBALANCING GROWTI OF FEDBEAL POWER 
Nr. Smith in the New ch arate volume 2, Elliott's 
Debates: at pages 832 to 335, said 

‘The State governments ate necessary for certain Joeal purposes ; 
the General Government fòr rational purposes. 

It must appear evident that there wf be à constant jarring of claims 
and interests. Now, wilt the States, im this contest, stand any chance’ 
of success? If they win, there ts less necessity for our amendment. 
Bat constder their extensive, exclusive revenues, the vast suma of 
money they can command, und the merus they thereby possess ef sup- 
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porting a powerful standing force. The States, on the contrary, will 
not have the command of a shilling or a soldier, The two governments 
will be like two men contending for a certain property, The one has 
no interest but that which Is the subject of the controversy, while 
the other has money enough to carry on the lawsuit for 20 years, By 
this clause unlimited powers in taxation are given, Another clause 
declares that Congress shall have power to make all laws necessary 
to carry the Constitution into effect, Nothing, therefore, is left to 


construction; but the powers are most express. How far the State 


legislatures will be able to command a revenue, every man, on viewing 
the subject, can determine, If he contemplates the ordinary operation 
of causes, he will be convinced that the powers of the Confederacy will 
swallow up those of the members, I do not suppose that this effect 
will be brought about suddenly. As long as the people feel universally 
and strongly attached to the State governments, Congress will not be 
able to accomplish it. If they act prudently, their powers will operate 
and be increased by degrees. The tendency of taxation, though it be 
moderate, is to lessen the attachment of the citizens. If it becomes 
oppressive, it will certainly destroy their confidence, While the general 
taxes are sufficiently heavy, every attempt of the States to enhance 
them will be considered as a tyrannical act, and the people will lose 
their respect and affection for a government which can not support 
itself without the most grievous impositions upon them. If the Con- 
stitution is accepted as it stands, I am convinced that in seven years 
as much will be said against the State governments as is now sald in 
favor of the proposed system, 

Sir, I contemplate the abolition of the State constitutions as an 
event fatal to the liberties of America, These liberties will not be 
violently wrested from the people; they will be undermined and gradu- 
ally consumed. f 


PHYSICAL IMPOSSIBILITY FOR A CENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT TO FUNCTION 


Another idea is in my mind, which I think conclusive against a simple 
government for the United States; It is not possible to collect a set of 
representatives who are acquainted with all parts of the continent. 
Can you find men in Georgia who are acquainted with the situation of 
New Hampshire, who know what taxes will best sult the inhabitants, 
and how much they are able to bear? Can the best men make laws for 
the people of whom they are entirely ignorant? Sir, we bave no reason 
to hold our State governments in contempt, or to suppose them incapable 
of acting wisely. 


PREDICTIONS COMING TRUE SLOWLY 


Williams, in the New York convention, volume 2, Elliott's 
Debates, at page 338, said: 


Sin: I yesterday expressed by fears that this clause would tend to anni- 
hilate the State governments. I also observed that the powers granted 
by it were indefinite, since the Congress are authorized to provide for 
the common defense and general welfare and to pass all laws necessary 
for the attainment of those important objects. The legislature is the 
highest power in a government. Whatever they judge necessary for the 
proper administration of the powers lodged in them, they may execute 
without any check or impediment. Now, if the Congress should judge 
it a proper provision for the common defense and general welfare 
that the State governments should be essentially destroyed, what, in 
the name of common sense, will prevent them? Are they not constitu- 
tionally authorized to pass such laws? Are not the terms common de- 
fense and genera] welfare indefinite, undefinable terms? What check 
haye the State governnrents against such encroachments? 


THIS SOUNDS LIKE JEFFERSON OR CLINTON OR HENRY, BUT WAS ALEX- 
ANDER HAMILTON 


Hamilton, in the New York convention, volume 2, Elliott's 
Debates, at pages 350, 358, and 855, said: 


The true principle of government is this—make the system complete 
in its structure, give a perfect proportion and balance to its parts, 
and the powers you give it will never affect your security. The ques- 
tion, then, of the division of powers between the General and State 
Governments is a question of convenience; it becomes a prudential 
inquiry, what powers are proper to be reserved to the latter; and this 
immediately involves another inquiry into the proper objects of the two 
governments. This Is the criterion by which we shall determine the 
just distribution of powers. 

The great leading objects of the Federal Government, in which 
revenue is concerned, are to maintain domestic peace and provide for 
the common defense. In these are comprehended the regulation of 
commerce—that is, the whole system of foreign intercourse—the sup- 
port of armies and navies, and of the civil administration. It is use- 
less to go into detail. Everyone knows that the objects of the 
General Government are numerous, extensive, and important. Nvery 
one must acknowledge the necessity of giving powers, in all respects, 
and in every degree, equal to these objects. This principle assented 
to, let us inquire what are the objects of the State governments. 
Have they to provide against foreign invasion? Have they to main- 
tain fleets and armies? Have they any concern in the regulation of 
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commerce, the procuring alliances, or forming treaties of peace? No. 
Their objects are merely civil and domestic—to support the legislative 
establishment, and to proyide for the administration of the laws, 


BUT CONGRESS IS INVITING THE PEOPLE TO SUBMERGE THE STATES 


I insist that it never can be the interest or desire of the national 
legislature to destroy the State governments. It can derive no ad- 
vantage from such an event, but, on the contrary, would lose an iu- 
dispensable support, a necessary aid in executing the laws, and con- 
veying the influence of government to the doors of the people. The 
Union is. dependent on the will of the State governments for its 
chief magistrate, and for its Senate. The blow aimed at the members 
must giye, a fatal wound to the head; and the destruction of the 
States must be at once a political suicide, Can the National Gov- 
ernment be guilty of this madness? 


HAS THIS TERRIBLE TIME COME 


Can the State governments become insignificant while they have the 
power of raising money independently, and without control? If they 
are really useful, if they are calculated to promote the essential inter- 
ests of the people, they must not lose thelr powers till the whole 
people of America are robbed of their liberties. These must go. to- 
gether; they must support each other or meet one common fate. 


FEDERALISTS FEARED STATE AGGRESSION; “STATE tarts“ FEARED 
FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT 


James Wilson, in the Pennsylvania convention, volume 2, 
Elliott's Debates, at pages 463 and 503, said: 


It has been said “that the State governments will not “be able to 
make head against the General Government,” but it might be said with 
more propriety that the General Government will not be able to main- 
tain the powers given it against the encroachments and combined 
attacks of the State governments. They possess some particular ad- 
vantages from which the General Government is restrained. 


WILSON ADMITTED THAT A CENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT WOULD NOT SUIT 
NOR SERVE AMERICA 


These, I think, sir, are the dffferent descriptions given to us of a 
consolidated government that puts the thirteen United States into one; 
if it is meant that the General Government will destroy the govern- 
ments of the States, I will admit ‘that such a Government would not 
suit the people of America. It would be improper for this country, 
because it could not be proportioned to its extent on the principles of 
freedom. But that description does not apply to the system before 
you. This, instead of placing the State governments in jeopardy, is 
founded on their existence. On this principle its organization depends; 
it must stand or fall as the State governments are secured or ruined. 


Governor Clinton, Patrick Henry, James Monroe, Thomas 
Jefferson, and others saw and foretold the overshadowing 
domination of Federal power. Hamilton, Madison, Marshall, 
Wilson, Rutledge, and others were manifestly mistaken In say- 
ing the States would resist or overthrow Federal power. 


MADISON WAS MISTAKEN 


Mr. Madison, in the Virginia convention, at page 96, volume 
8, Elliott's Debates on the Federal Constitution, said: 


But it is urged that its consolidated nature, joined to the power 
of direct taxation, will give it a tendency to destroy all subordinate 
authority; that its increasing infiuence will speedily enable it to 
absorb the State governments, I can not think this will be the case. 


HENRY WAS PREEMINENTLY RIGHT 


I also quote from Mr. Henry, in the Virginia convention, at 
page 157, volume 8, Elliotts’ Debates on the Federal Constitu- 
tion, as follows: 


With respect to the economical operation of the new government, I 
will only remark, that the national expenses will be increased, if not 
doubled; it will approach it very nearly. I might, without incurring 
the imputation of illiberality or extrayagance, say that the expense 
will be multiplied tenfold. 1 might tell you of a numerous standing 
Army, a great, powerful Navy, a long and rapacious train of officers 
and dependents, independent of the Prosident, Scnators, and Repre- 
sentatives, whose compensations are without limitation. Mow are our 
debts to be discharged unless the taxes are increased, when the ex- 
penses of the Government are so greatly augmented. 


TRUTH SPOKEN BY HENRY 
Continuing on page 167, supra, Mr. Henry says: 


The Constitution reflects in the most degrading and mortifying 
manner on the virtue, integrity, and wisdom of the State legislatures ; 
it presupposes that the chosen few who go to Congress will have more 
upright hearts, and more enlightened minds, than those who are mem- 
bers of the individual legislatures. To suppose that 10 gentlemen 
shall have more real, substantial merit than 170, is humiliating to the 
last degree. If, sir; the diminution of numbers be an augmentation 
of merit, perfection must center in one. 
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TER SWHEPING’ CLAUS” RAS NEARLY” SWEPT THD STATES: ory THY: ic load? in this ‘countrys who can cope with this class ‘of’ men alone 


But, str, is this the’ only danger? Would to heaven that it were! Ift 


We find that Mi. Randolph, in the Virginia convention, at wel are to ask which’ will last tlie longest, the Stute or the General Gove 


page 206, volume 3, Elliott's: Debates: on the Federal Con- 
stitution, has this to sayt 

The sweeping’ cause, as it is called, is much dreaded!’ 1 find that! 
I difer from several gentlemen’ on this poſut“ This füörtmidble' clause 
does not in the’ least inerease the powers of Congress. It is onty 
inserted för greater’ cautión, and to prevent the possibility’ of en: 
erourhiug upon the powers of Congress, No’ sophistry’ will be per: 
mitted’ to be-used to explglt away any of’ those powers; nor can they 
possibly” assume any other power, but What is contained in the Con- 
stitution, without absolute usurpation: 


JAMES MONROE DEFINES LIMITS OF NATIONAL POWER 
Mr. Monroe, at page 214, supra, said: 


What) are the. powers which the, Federal, Government ought- to- 


have I will. draw! the line between the powers, necessary to be: given... 
tothe Federal, and those which ought to be left, te the State:govern. |, 
ments. To the former I would give control over the national affairs; 
to the latter 1, would leave the care of, local interest. 


UNIFORM DOMESTIC. BNGULATORY. LAWS, IMPOSSIBLR.OR UNFAIR, 


Continuing, at page 216, supra, we quote further from Mr. 
Monroe, as follows: 

Are there not a thousand eireumstantes showing clenriy that’ there 
cam! be no law that can be: uniform in its! operation: throughout the 
United? States? Another" gentleman: said that information would be 
had from the State laws: Is not this: reversing: the: principles of: 
good policy?! Can this substitution of one body to thirteen assemblies; , 
in a matter that requires the most minute and extensive. local infor 
mation, be politie or just? They can not: know what taxes! cam) be 
leart oppressive to the people. 

The tax that may be convenient in one State may be oppressive in 
another. If they vary the objects of taxation in different States, the 
operation must be unequal and unjust. If Congress should fix the, tax 
on some mischlevous objects, what will be the tendency? It is to 


be presumed that all governments will some time or other: exercise j 


their powers, or else why, should they possess them? Inquire into, the 
badness. of this Government. What is the extent of the power ot 
laying and collecting direct taxes? Does it not give an absolute con- 
trol over the resources of all the States? If you give the resources 
of the’ several States to the General’ Government, in what situation 
are the States left?” I therefore think the General Government will 
preponderate. 


MADISON AGAIN MAKES MISTAKD 


Ati pages 238-259) supraj- Mri’ Madison said: 


Let us compare the members composing’ the’ legislative, exeettttve, 
and judtetal powers in the General Government with these in the 
States, and let us take into view the vust number of persons employed 
in the States; from the chief officer to the, lowest we shall find the 
scale preponderating so much in favor of the States that, while, so 
many persons are attached to them, it will be impossible to turn the 
balance against them. There’ will’ be an itresistible bias’ toward the 
State governments. 

The powers of the General Government! relate to external obfects“ 
and are but few. But the powers in the States relate to those great 
objects which immedlatety concern! the prosperity ol the people. Let 
us observe, also, that the powers in the. General Government, are 
those which will be- exercised mostly in time, of war, while those of 
the State governments will be exercised in time of peace. But 1 
hope the time of war will be little compared to that of peace. I 
shoutinot complete the view which’ ought’ to be taken of this’ subject 
without! making this additfonal~ remark: That the: powers vested iw 
the proposed government ure not so much an augmentation of powers 
in the General Government as a change rendered necessary for the“ 
purpose of giving’ effitacy to those whith were vested in it before. 
It enn not escape any guntleman that this power; in theory, exists 
in tlie contederation as fully: as in this Conseitutten. 

HENRY EXPOSES’ MADISON'S’ MISTAKES 


At pages 322-323, supra, Mr. Henry said: 


The State governments win possess greater advantages than 
the General Government, and will consequently prevail. His opinion 
and mine are diametrically opposite. Bring forth the Federal allure- 
ments and compare them with the poor, contemptible things: thats the 
State législatures can bring forth. On the part of the State legisla 


tures’ there are justices of the peace and militia officers; und even: these! 


Justices and ‘officers are bound by oath in favor ot the Constitutions A 
constable’ ia the omly man Who is not obliged to swear paramount al- 
legianes to this beloved Congress. On the other hand; there are rich, 
fat; Federul emoements Your rich; snug tine; fat, Federal offcers 
the number of collectors of taxes aud excises—will outnumner anything 
from the States. Who can cope with the excisemen and taxmen? There 


ernment, you must take an Army and un Navy into the account: Gaye 
these things together, and add to the enumerution the superior: abilittes: 
or those who manage the General Government: 


Fo, Mr. Chairman, this reviéw’ of the opinions of the wisest; 

mostfunselfish men of'tlat generation, which won our independ- 
‘ence and set un democratic institutions tn America, that it was! 
justly, intended. that the Fédéral Government should never deal! 
with such local internal’ matters; disturbing the homes and the’ 
irelations of parents and children. History proves the wisdbm 
‘of their décision., It is now maniféstty* unsafe aud unwise’ to 
ibreak the balance of gur organic American goverimental system: 

Mr. TIELMAN: Mr. Cliairman; I rattan five’ minutes to thee 
gentleman from Connecticut Mr: O' Sutra a 

Mr. OSSULLIVAN; Mr. CHairman, intend g to support this 
measure, I am not’ at all sure that my words may not be con- 
sidered as an apology: I was trained in the school of Jefrer- 
Sonfan polltieal philosophy: that“ appears’ to be treated’ as oldé 
' fashioned , and’ out of date; at least! by certain’ groups of our 
people. Evils of unquestionalilé existence now seek their cure 
‘through the enactment. of’ cotistittitional amendments; thus 
pursuing a polity quite at variance’ witir’ the theorfes of the 
founders of this partiéular form’ of government: Tor it was a 
- democracy they, had in mind, and by, their thought’ and action 
formulated, wherein the power was vested in the people who 
were to settle thelr n problems; subject’ only to such 
‘limitations as arose by the grant of” power to the Federal 
organization. Democracy’s best manifestation was’ tu be in 
local selfgovernmenti Yetcevery’ addition to the organic: la 
of the land: weans us: away: from the. basio, idea, of. our Govern- 
ment, in that it. takes from the hands of the people an element 
of power proportionate to the grant bestowed., Already 19 such 
changes: have: been effected, upon. the Constitution, and: to-day, 
We are confronted with. the verx serious question, as to whetlier. 
another: shall: be- added. 

Through this system of, proeedure,. we have. wandered. far. 
afield: from: the original theory; of the fathers. A. mighty and 
powerful centralized Government has been built with, authority 
to perform acts of a. nature not to be believed in days gone 
‘by. The long arm of Government reaches mow into almost 
every conceivable’ direction; assuming Sway over matters ftom 
‘economics to morals, Bureaus of a number running: into the 
hundreds direct. the: aetions- and. activities. of. our, people and 
thein: businesses, until/it.can.as truthfully. be said that this is, 
As: much å: bureaueratio as, well. as: any other form of govern- 
ment. 

With a, Len, appreciation: of the soundness of the school of, 
thought of, the drafters of the, Constitution, the State of, Con- 
necticut hass stood forth constantly, and preeminently, as the great 
Staten dedionted, to local, self-government. and in, opposition to. 
added-autherity for, the Federal, Government. We of Connecti- , 
‘aut have, always believed, we were infinitely, more capable of 
judging. of, the; needs of. the. people; living. within our own. 
borders, than. were the people of. Minnesota, or, of California, 
or- of Georgia.: It. is true we. spenk the same language. as do 
‘they of those States; when the. common. defense is threatened, 
our sons respond as cheerfully and readily as do those of Ohio 
or Texas, But our customs. are not: theirs; our traditions are 
different from theirs, even our form of government in many 
instances! is radically. at odds: with theirs: Hence it sy not 
surprising to observe the Gonnectient .Yankes: quite jpalous: of 
his theories, and ever recaleitrant, stubbornly so, in joining in 
any- movement. to, give, added, weight, to a. Federal Government, 
Already so top-heavy, that, it. is not. the. thought of a radical’ 
in, anticipating danger and trouble. 

Other than the three: Civil. War amendments which nortliern 
States, accepted in the enthusiasm: of a, war spirit and fervor, 
Connecticut. boats with a pride that is pardonable that she lias 
ratified but 2 of. the 19; amendments- to the Constitution. Let 
the South or any section talk of State rights if they will, but 
the one State that is a monument to tlie cause of local’ selt- 
government is the, little nutmeg, State of Connecticut. [Ap- 
plause.]) i 

Whatiis her attitude on this child-labor problem, which deals 
in a new field, of. governmental, endeavor? With her record’ of 
the: past, it. might be expected that it would be received with. 
the coldness of opposition. et, on the contrary, from every 
section of the State and from people in all walks of, life come 
messages of approval for this amendment. 

Mn, RATHBONE. Will tlie gentleman. yield? 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. I. Will, yield. - 

Mr, RATHBONE, The gentleman does not wish to be under- 
stood that there are only 2 of the 19 amendments that Con- 
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necticut ratified? There has been four since the Civil War. 
Did not Connecticut ratify the Bill of Rights? 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN: She did not; but she has in her own 
constitution a bill of rights. ; 

Is this approval of this amendment inconsistent with her 
past performances? Perhaps, But when you speak to the peg- 
ple of Connecticut of the sufferings and hardships of little tots 
you talk as much to their hearts as to their heads. And it 
seems to me that once in a while a little more heart and a 
little less of cold logic is a good thing for any government, or at 
least for the people that the government rules, Childhood is 
the time of molding of character and body, and what impor- 
tance should we not give to such a time; for the child of to-day 
is the citizen, perhaps the ruler, of to-morrow. With hardly a 
soul to speak for them in the past, these little tots employed 
in sweatshop and cannery have been losing life, liberty, and 
happiness, that immortal trinity of inalienable rights to. which 
we are all supposed to be heirs, The life in the shop and the 
mill robs them of the sweetest days that the Master bestows 
on his beings; it steals from them the liberty and freedom that 
come with the open meadow and wooded hillside; it swindles 
them from the memories of the happimess that dreams of child- 
hood bring to old age. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. I yield, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What is the chief industry in Connecticut 
in which child labor is employed? 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. I believe it Is the cotton industry. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Does the gentleman know that only 711 
5 50 are employed in Connecticut in the cotton-mill in- 

ustry? 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. The gentleman has the figures before 
him and is more able to state than I. j 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I thought that the gentleman might have 
been magnifying the evil 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Yes; we want our children to enjoy the 
blessings of childhood, and we are glad to lend our humble 
hand eyen in the face of possible inconsistency, to bring about 
such a desired result, 

Ours is a great responsibility in submitting to the States for 
their ratification this proposed amendment to the Constitution. 
But greater than ours is that of the States themselyes.. It is 
no idle matter to change the organic law of the land. But there 
are occasions, and I believe this is one of them, when justifica- 
tion is apparent. Possibly my heart is ruling my judgment in 
this matter. But I trust it is not entirely so. Whatever it is, 
my conscience will be lightened considerably in the thought 
that I can assist in adding a little more of life, a little more 
of liberty, and a little more of happiness to the touseled-headed 
tots whom greed for profit denies those memorable days of 
childhood. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, the House has under considera- 
tion the adoption of a new amendment to our National Con- 
stitution: 


The Congress shall have the power to Umit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 


This amendment proposes that State jurisdiction of this sub- 
ject shall be taken from the sovereignty of 48 States and placed 
under the control of the National Congress. ` f 

Tt then delegates to Congress the power, first, to limit the 
labor of all persons in the United States under 18 years of age; 
second, to regulate the labor of all persons under 18 years of 
age; and third, to prohibit the labor of all persons under 18 
years of age. 

This is a sweeping, all-inclusive power to limit, regulate, and 
control, It means that all State laws of every character 
which at any time conflict with the wishes of Congress shall be 
made subordinate to and controlled by the act of Congress. 

Sympathetic with any State movement for the benefit of 
children, I have on all occasions advocated legislation for their 
welfare. New regulations must be placed in the statutes of our 
States both for the benefit of those now living and with the 
hope of still greater benefit for those who follow. 

In the legislature of my State, my record will show a hearty 
and active support of all measures of this character, and it Is 
a conspicuous fact that during my period of service the first 
great and comprehensive move was made for the betterment of 
conditions surrounding child life. 

Any statement, therefore, that attributes to me opposition to 
child welfare legislation is without foundation and dishonest. 

Ny opposition to this amendment is solely and exclusively 
upon the ground that it destroys the power of the States over 


a subject which is essentially local and. gives jurisdiction to 
the National Government over a matter which it was never 
contemplated should be exercised by the framers of our Oon- 
stitution. 

In addition, it will build up a great national bureau, with 
thousands of police, called inspectors, who will intrude them- 
selves into the homes, the schools, and the private affairs of 
the citizens of our States. 

It will build up another great national bureau with an army 
of employees, and for these and other reasons which I shall 
advance I oppose this amendment, not because of the general 
objects it seeks to attain, but the methods proposed to be used. 

Every State has the power to cover completely and in detail 
everything this amendment is intended to do, excepting to pro- 
yide a new army of Federal officeholders. 

Specialized propaganda of small minority groups is daily 
driving Congress to extremes in the matter of national regula- 
tion. 

Carried away by an excess of zeal, the fundamental things 
in our own Constitution are assailed in proposed laws, What 
we shall eat, what we shall wear, what we shall read, how we 
shall work, when and how we shall play, and who shall be 
permitted to be idle are attempted to be controlled by national 
law rather than by personal inclination and State statute. 

We are not only trying to regulate the local habits and ap- 
petites of our people but are now engaged in the mischievous 
oornpe non of trying to regulate the habits of the rest of the 
world 

Movements are under way in Washington to control our 
Speech, our food, our clothes, our education, our marriage, 
divorce, our church, our brains, and our pocketbooks. 

It is proposed that Congress shall assume direction and 
control of every intimate thing in life; in fact, even before life 
itself, premarriage inspection is . National control 
of marriage, national control of children, national control of 
dress, national control of morals, national control of divorce, 
national control of education, all to be regulated and directed 
by meddlesome bureaus in Washington. 

The laws to control these things are not written in express 
and understandable language; they are usually delegated to 
some department clerk who writes regulations which in effect 
become laws and control the conduct of our people. This is the 
usual slipshod, easy way of delegating power. 

There are 48 separate States, each State with a governor 
elected by its own people and with a legislature elected by its 
own people. 

It was intended that these legisiatures and governors should, 
under the direction of the people of the State, regulate and 
control the local affairs of the State. 

We have from the State of Missouri 16 Members in Congress, 
whose time and attention are devoted to Federal and national 
questions. They do not pretend to deal with State questions. 
Their training and attention are devoted to Federal and 
national matters. Their opportunity to Investigate questions 
ef national character is limited because they frequently have 
before them, during a single session, as many as 10,000 bills, 


and it is not physically’ possible for them to even read, much 


less discuss and analyze, these various national enactments. 

This constitutional amendment, ff it means anything, means 
that the 16 Congressmen from the State of Missouri have better 
judgment, greater knowledge, and better opportunity for study- 
ing local problems of State than have the 142 members of the 
legislature and the 34 members of our State senate, who devote 
their time and attention exclusively to local problems. 

It is proposed that these 16 Congressmen from my State shall 
take from the governor of the State and the legislature of the 
State the power to control this matter and arrogate to them- 
selves an exclusive power on the subject by depriving the 
State representatives of their judgment and their opinions. 

Do Members of Congress assume they are wiser, better, more 
humane, or better qualified than men and women elected by the 
States for the express purpose of directing local government? 

A Federal law must be uniform in its application for all 
States. No distinction can be made for the various States or 
unusual conditions in those States. 

In writing its law the Federal Government would control 
the farmer boy as well as the boy in the city. 

It has been. stated that over 61 per cent of those persons 
under 18 years of age who are to be regulated under a pro- 
posed law made by Congress live upon farms. They are farmer 
boys. 

The logic of this amendment is that every time a State fails 
to do the things some other States believe it ought to do we 
should amend the Constitution and make the subject a Federal 
matter and take from the State its local control and, instead 
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of handling the matter by local authorities, delegate that au- 
thority to an overburdened Congress. 

This amendment proposes to give Federal control over the 
machinery of 48 States and over approximately 3,000 counties 
composing those States, numerous cities, towns, and villages, all 
supported by State and local laws and State and local taxes, 

It presents the direct issue of whether the regulation shall be 
made by people who know their local situation and conditions 
or by an official living many thousand miles away. Our local 
sheriffs, constables, and police officers are to be supplanted by 
national detectives, national police, national inspectors, na- 
tional prosecutors, national judges, national jails, and national 
penitentiaries. 

Where is the line to be drawn before national regulation shall 
begin? Is it always to start where some one, two, or three 
States fail to do the things some other State believes they 
ought to do? 

If spitting on the sidewalk spreads disease and disease causes 
death, and the local or State government fails to prevent this 
being done, shall we give the National Government charge of 
the local sidewalk? 

Should sewers and cesspools be inspected by the National 
Government? 

Shall buildings which are unsanitary and factories that are 
unsafe be remodeled by Federal officials? 

Shall local playgrounds, local parks, and State buildings come 
under Federal control? 

Shall we have two sets of regulations for everything, two sets 
of rules, and two sets of officers, two sets of laws, all relating to 
the same subject, and, of course, two sets of job holders, paid 
by the same taxpayers, part into the National Treasury and part 
into the State treasury? 

This is not a small country. Its very size increases the diffi- 

culty of the problem of national control. 
There can be one, and only one, valid excuse for this change 
in the Constitution, and that is to force the people of some 
States to do something they do not want to do. Half of the 
States may force the other half to prohibit all work of all kinds 
of all persons under 18 years of age. 

Congress will have the power to do this, and Congress has 
not always acted wisely, especially in these days of specialized 
propaganda, and experience has shown wherever Congress has 
been given the maximum power it always ultimately exercises 
it to the maximum. 

A law upon this subject might be very satisfactory to Massa- 
ehusetts but very unsatisfactory to Missouri. The question is, 
Should the Massachusetts idea be forced upon the. unwilling 
citizens of Missouri, without their consent or approval? 

The people of a State should know their own local require- 
ments better than the citizens of a far-distant State. 

Federal enforcement of a foreign idea not supported by the 
public opinion of a State is always followed by discord and 
resentment. 

State legislatures meet every two years, and they can change 
State laws to conform to local opinion with reasonable rapidity 
or, so far as that is concerned, to conform to national opinion 
upon the subject. : 

Congress has before it over 10,000 bills relating to every 
conceivable subject. It can not give to the wishes of a State 
the time, consideration, or thought necessary to conform na- 
tional enactment to the public sentiment of each State. 

The subject of child labor has been passed upon by 46 of our 
48 States, and within the last 10 years tremendous strides have 
been made in the matter of child-labor reform. 

There are 12,502,582 children between 10 and 15 years of 
age. Of this number 11 per cent are employed between the ages 
of 10 and 15. 

It would appear that child workers between 10 and 15, in- 
elusive, are about 378,000 out of the total of 12,500,000, or about 
8.08 per cent of children under 16 years. 

It is stated that of the 1,000,000 children between the ages 
specified—10 to 15 years—87 per cent are engaged in agricul- 
ture, 2 per cent in the extraction of minerals, 2.5 per cent in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, 0.5 per cent in trans- 
portation, in trade 4.6 per cent, professional service 0.2 per 
cent, domestic and general services 3.2 per cent, clerical occupa- 
tions 1.8 per cent. 

The census of 1910 disclosed that practically 2,000,000 per- 
sons under 16 years of age were being employed in this coun- 
try. These amounted to 18.4 per cent of all children, to practi- 
eally 25 per cent of all boys. 

Note the improvement in 10 years! All done by the States. 
Why not have additional confidence in the judgment of the 
governors and legislatures of States zor still further improve- 
ments? 
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In 1920, 1,060,858 persons under 16, or 8.5 per cent of all, are 
recorded, and, as in the former census, it is shown that these 
were employed largely on farms and mainly home farms. Of 
this number only 413,549 were reported as employed in urban 
occupations, carrying or selling newspapers, clerking in stores, 
serving apprenticeships to trades, or working regularly in 
mines, mills, or factories. 

This is not a satisfactory improvement, but it is a remark- 
able record of change in 10 years, Which was brought about by 
State legislation without the assistance of the National Goy- 
ernment. 

Why not trust the States to continue the work? 

If conditions were growing worse instead of better, there 
might be some basis for action, but the steady record of im- 
provement under State direction is encouraging. 

Our Nation was founded on the principle that the unit of 
government is the family; that it extended from the family 
unit to the county, from the county to the State, and the States 
delegated to the National Government certain agencies for na- 
tional government, but reserved at all times the control of the 
personal, intimate things of local concern. 

Now, shall we change this theory because progress does not 
move fast enough to satisfy the impatience of some of our 
people? 

Shall the people of a great agricultural State be permitted 
to direct the local affairs of a great manufacturing State, or 
the people of a great manufacturing State be permitted to 
dictate the local laws of a purely agricultural State? 

We do not want men and women from outside of Missouri, 
who do not live there, who have no interests there, no local 
reputation, and who have nothing to lose in the way of local 
esteem or local reputation, to be t to our State to direct or 
regulate matters that are of purely local concern. 

We do not want a United States inspector in each schoolhouse 
or school district. We can do our own inspecting with our own 
people, elected or selected for that purpose by the people of the 
State or neighborhood. 

Congress can not give the time to consider the local affairs 
of each State. Members are clamoring for a few minutes to 
discuss this amendment. They can not be given the time. 

How much less consideration can be given to local affairs 
when the power is given to Congress to regulate the lives 
of all our children under 18 years of age in each of our 48 
States? 

The great Government at Washington can not systematically 
or sympathetically handle the personal things of the people of 
each of our States. 

The old worn-out excuse for answering special propaganda 
is to give the States the opportunity to act upon an amendment. 
That is not the correct position, because each Congressman here 
must honestly accept the responsibility of pushing this amend- 
ment so States are forced to act upon it. He can not shirk 
the responsibility of this specialized propaganda by passing it 
on to the governors and legislatures of different States. 

We must remember that if this amendment becomes effective 
and our States suffer the ill effects of congressional legislation, 
the responsibility must rest upon our shoulders, because we 
put into motion the wheels that make it possible for some 
75015 State to force its will upon the citizens of your own 

8. 

The basis of this bill is that States have falled and that 
State legislators and State governors are incompetent; that 
Congress can legislate more wisely upon State affairs than can 
the legislatures of the States. 

If the Federal Government shall control our children, then 
the Federal Government should also provide orphan asylums 
and support the indigent of the various States. It should ap- 
point the guardian and control the ward. It should regulate 
the schools, the clothes, and the habits of our children. It can 
not accept part of the responsibility without ultimately assum- 
ing all of it. 

When the Federal Government assumes the power and takes 
charge of this subject, the power and responsibility of a State 
decreases to that extent and a correspondingly increasing 
responsibility rests upon the National Government. 

If Congress assumes control over the local affairs of each 
community, it will have to remain in session continuously. 

It does not to-day handle national business before it with 
that degree of care, investigation, and celerity which is neces- 
sary for proper legislation; and if we add to this many State 
and local functions, it could not properly and intelligently per- 
form its supervision over both. 

Can we no longer trust the people of the States and the 
legislatures of States to contro] the local affairs of States? 
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Have State governments, State courts, and State police been 
so faithless to their trust that Congress must now take from 
them jurisdiction of their own affairs? 

Is Congress; with its multiplicity of duties, better able to 
judge and decide home affairs than are those representatives 
who were elected solely for that purpose 

Is each State to be placed in the same situation as the 
District of Columbia, where Congress governs and the local 
people have no control over their local affairs? 

Breaking down the great fundamental of local control in one 
direction. is always followed by new assaults in another direction, 

Once we take from the State police control over its affairs 
on one subject, we will follow by taking national jurisdiction 
of another subject. 

Soon there will be a demand for national control of our police, 
and then we will have a movement for a national constabulary 
of police with a national chief of police appointed by the 
President, who will direct and control the constables, sheriffs, 
and police officers of our States and cities. 

x It is but one step removed from national control of our chil- 

ren. à 

In the past, when Congress has been given the power to do a 
thing, experience has shown it has always exercised that power 
to the limit. s, 

It may not do so at first, but ultimately we will have a na- 
tional law prohibiting the labor of all children under 18 years of 
age without regard for the wishes or convictions of the people 
of half the States. 

Congress will go to the extreme in this direction, but will 
probably Teave the expense of caring for children in poorhouses 
and orphan asylums to the people of the State, to be paid for 
by the levy of State taxes. 

A We hear little discussion about working children upon the 
arm. 

I was interested in reading the statement of the very able and 
well-informed representative of the National Farm Bureau, 
Mr. Gray Silver, who stated before the committee hearing this 
bill that his organization does not approve of the national 
limitation proposed and that it does not receive favorable re- 
sponse from the farmers, He states that, because of the diver- 
sity of employment, this is one of the matters which can be 
regulated most efficiently by the States. h 

He further stated that of the 1,060,959 children under age 
regularly employed, 647,309 were employed on farms, and he 
naturally assumes that if 61 per cent of those affected by this 
national law work upon farms it will be impossible to prevent 
585 extension of national inspection and national police on the 

arm. 5 
A NEW BURRAU 


Congressmen are very eloquent on the subject of local control 
and opposition to the creation of a new bureau, 

This amendment not only creates a new bureau with enor- 
mous cost, which will be followed by clerk-made laws, called 
“bureau regulations,” but it takes from the power of the States 
aad adds to the power of the Nation. 

It is one big step in the direction of centralization, and cen- 
tralization ultimately means monarchy, 

The quiet toleration with which the encroachment upon the 
power of States has been going on has ceased. There is a ris- 
ing tide of protest, and this protest is coming from the thinking 
men and women of America, from the great newspapers, the 
great educators, and the men who are entitled to the designa- 
tion of thoughtful statesmen, 

The day of political reckoning is coming. There is a distinct 
reaction against Federal encroachment. The special propa- 
gandists for Federal law have reached the zenith of their 
power. 

Do not assume that it is good politics to advocate congres- 
sional control, for it is not. With the advent of Federal police 
and Federal inspectors the men in Congress who put the ma- 
chinery in motion to bring them in will haye to answer to their 
neighbors and their constituents. They will not be able to hide 
behind the special pleader, but must accept the responsibility 
for putting the movement into motion which brought the Fed- 
eral inspector and the Federal policeman into the home and into 
the privacy of the family. 

The time has come when Congress must give account of its 
stewardship. 

Hach individual Congressman who votes for a new bureau, 
or a constitutional amendment which creates a new bureau, 
must accept the responsibility of his vote. 3 

The cost of these new bureaus is simply endrmous. It is 
startling. If it reduced the cost of State activities and the 
taxes paid for the conduct of State and municipal affairs there 
might be some excuse, but the costs of State and local govern- 


ment continue and these new bureaus of the National Govern- 
ment are piling up costs at an alarming rate. 

In 1871 the cost of Government, excluding the Army, Navy, 
75 3 on public debt, was $62,777,666, an average tax 
0 

The cost of the Federal Government in 1921, excluding all 
costs of war or the expenses of war and excluding disburse- 
ments for Federal railroad control, reached the total of $825,- 
968,057, or $7.64 tax per capita, five times the cost of 50 years 
ago, È 

Oiyil-service employees have increased from 53,900 to 560,863. 
It is due largely to the extension of national jurisdiction. 

First we haye a bureau, then the bureau asks to be made into 
a department, and then the department asks for a place in the 
President’s Cabinet. f 

In 1889 the appropriation for the Department of Agricultura 
was $1,134,480. The current year it will be $85,000,000. 

The Federal Trade Commission, established in 1914, had an 
appropriation of $75,000, This has been increased to $995,000, 
thirteen times the original amount. 

The Children’s Bureau, created in 1912, was given $25,640, 
with a staff of six persons: At the end of its second year it 
had 76 people on its pay roll, and its appropriation was 
$164,000. In 1923 it cost $1,240,000, 

It is proposed that we have a national marriage bureau and a 
national divorce bureau, These will start with a small begin- 
ning and then run into millions each year. $ 

We have under consideration a national education bill pro- 
posing a national educational bureau, with a place in the 
President’s Cabinet, to cost $100,000,000 a year. 

It is proposed that we have a social welfare bureau, with an- 
other Cabinet minister at its head. 

Many of these objects are worthy, but are matters which 
should be controlled by the States. 

States are already spending enormous sums for the same 
projects. 

The duplication of national effort will not supplant the work 
done by States; it will simply result in two sets of officers try- 
ing to do the same thing, with interference, confusion, and 
friction. 

If men want to destroy State government, why not be honest 
about it? Wipe out all the State lines and substitute one 
central government. Do away entirely with the duplication of 
government. 

A vote for this amendment is a move in that direction which 
will soon be followed by others of a like character. 

It is a breaking down, step by step, or, more properly 
speaking, measure by measure, of the functions of State 
government. 

We have too many laws, too many regulations, too many 
restrictions. 

The word“ Verboten,” which is a favorite sign in Germany, 
is now being seen all over America. 

Over 10,000 bills trying to regulate the conduct of the people 
and the affairs of our Nation are now before Congress. 

Nearly every one of our States have laws that relate to 
every conceivable subject. 3 

An attempt is now being made to duplicate all these State 
laws by national laws, creating new employees and simply 
duplicating the cost of government, 

We are having government by bureaucracy. 

We have bureaus investigating business, bureaus controlling 
commerce, bureaus dealing with every phase of American life. 

In 1916 we had 438,057 Government employees. In 1924 it 
has been increased to 550,607. We pay this civilian army 
$3,800,000,000 a year. 

We can only guess what the cost of this new bureau would 
be, but if it is effective, it will run into millions. If it is not 
made effective, it ought not to be put upon the statute books. 

I have heard of no demand for the passage of this amendment 
by the governors of States or the legislators of States, On the 
contrary, there has been a record of improvement which 
promises well for the future, and finally we must remember 
and emphasize the outstanding fact that this, amendment will 
ultimately place under Federal control all persons under 18 
years of age. 

The amendment will not affect the rich; it will affect the 
poor. 

The rich man’s home will not be invaded by the Federal 
policeman and inspector, It will be the poor man who again 
comes under national regulation. 

It will not be the rich man’s boy who will be controlled. It 
will be the son and daughter of the poor man. 

For these I plead some individuality of judgment, some of 
the rights of home, and some of the liberty that was handed 
down to us, 
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Those men and women who believe in one central govern- 
ment, who believe that all power should be vested in Washing- 
ton, will be consistent in the advocacy of this measure, 

Those who believe in local self-government, in the control of 
certain affairs by the State; who are opposed to bureaucracy; 
who do not want a duplication of State effort by national 
effort; who do not want an increase in useless Federal em- 
ployees; who do not want an increase in Federal taxation, will 
not be justified, because of a special well-organized propaganda, 
in supporting this bill. 

Union labor will be the first to suffer under its provision, 
because it means one more extension of Federal power, an 
extension which will ultimately lead to a great national 
constabulary of police, controlling all affairs of our people, 
with its directing head in Washington appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

We must remember that one dollar in every eight is now 
used for the purpose of National, State, and local govern- 
ment. Six and a half per cent of the net income of the Nation 
is spent for this purpose, and we must in addition remember 
a vote for this amendment is a vote to substitute a remote 
and distant authority for local authority which is at home 
and in direct contact with the matters to be regulated. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coorre of Ohio). The gentleman has 
that right. 

- Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, at the direction of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN] I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrSsHAWI. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my concept 
of loyalty to the Constitution is not violated in my support of 
this amendment. ‘The very preamble of that document declares 
that this Government was ordained and established partly for 
the purpose of promoting the general welfare. In Article V 
of the Constitution it is declared that Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to the Constitution. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman also state by 
whom and for whom it was established? 

Mr, UPSHAW. It was so plainly established by our fathers 
for the good of people yet to come that I hardly think it neces- 
sary to develop that idea. 

Mr. Chairman, this House deemed it necessary to pass a 
child laber law in, I believe, the Sixty-fifth Congress. That law 
was declare] unconstitutional. The law was passed because it 
had been found out that State government had not proven 
adequate. It was impossible to produce a nation-wide concert 
of action for the protection of the children, and because this 
House failed in its effort to keep upon the statute books the 
law that was passed to promote the general welfare, the friends 
of childhood come now and ask that the Constitution shall 
simply grant the Congress the privilege of passing a law for 
the protection of the children that will stay on the statute 
books. 

I remember that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL] 
glanced admiringly at the galleries and said that he found himself 
unable at this time to be on the side of the women voters, I 
am reminded of the little hopeful who was wonderingly interested 
in the first visit of his paternal grandmother. She said to him, 
“Tam your grandmother on your father’s side and have come to 
stay awhile with you.” He replied, “ If you expect to stay long 
around here you'd better get on mother’s side.” [Laughter.] 
The thing that concerns me is not the fact that these women 
ask for this measure, but it is because in asking for this 
measure they are gloriously right from their concept of a love 
for the child that even the father can not understand. [Ap- 
plause.] I think I have spoken to more children perhaps than 
any man on the floor of this House, nearly 4,000,000 of them, 
during my visits among the schools of America. I wish I could 
adequately explain to you the difference between the children 
who have been most of the time in the factories and those who 
have had opportunity to be outside of them. 

Because of an engagement made long ago to speak in New 
York Saturday night on “Americanism on the job,” and because 
I feel that that kind of talk is needed in New York right now, 
I will be compelled to miss the vote on this measure, but I want 
to go on record as favoring this and every other kind of legis- 
lation that gives the benefit of the doubt to that childhood from 
which the stalwart citizenship of America’s future must spring. 
Frankly, I am opposed to the 18-year limit. I think it is too 
high and I would vote for an amendment to cut the age limit to 
15 or 16, for I believe in the old-fashioned doctrine taught me 
by my sane old-fashioned father that every boy ought to know 
how a tired man feels, 


But between the avarice that would coin wealth out of de- 
pleted childhood and that child that has a right to be well 
born and well developed, I take my place on the side of the 
children. I am standing for the roses on their cheeks and the 
luster in their eyes. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LanHam]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for eight 
minutes. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I claim for myself that same 
sympathetic interest in the welfare of children which every 
normal pérson must feel, and am in hearty accord with all 
proper legislation, State and National, which would safeguard 
and improve their conditions both of work and play, but I do 
not believe that these purposes will be best served by this 
measure or that the necessity exists to adopt It. There are 
to-day child labor laws in 46 States of the American Union. 
Under the progress of State government the number of children 
engaged in gainful occupations has decreased 50 per cent in a 
single decade, Of the 1,060,858 now at work, 647,309 are found 
in agricultural pursuits, the great majority of whom assist their 
parents with the crops. Aside from the fundamental objections 
to centering all governmental power in Federal bureaus in 
Washington, can it be faithfully contended that a real neces- 
sity exists for this constitutional amendment in the light of the 
wonderful reduction in child labor in the States already so 
rapidly made? The Constitution should not be lightly or un- 
necessarily amended. The great improvement of the States 
under laws and agents of their own choosing negatives the 
necessity of authorizing an additional army of bureau agents 
at public expense to visit from Washington the people of the 
country and tell them how to run their homes. 

In the section where I live it is often difficult for the farmer 
to make ends meet even with the proper help of his children. 
We are asked now to vote for a measure which would give to 
the Federal Government the power to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. Three-fifths 
of the children who are working to-day are on the farms of our 
country. There may be some good reason to deprive the farmer 
of the services of his 16 or 17 year old boy, but I must confess 
that I for one am unable to find it, Such labor is performed 
at a season when it does not interfere with the duties of school, 
and certainly those will not be found lacking who wili right- 
fully contend that wholesome work in the open air is helpful 
in promoting both the physical and mental welfare of the 
growing lad. Surely the agricultural States may be relied upon 
to solve their problems in the best interest of their people. 

In the old days we were told that the Government was 
founded on its homes. New teachers have now arisen who ad- 
vise us that the homes are founded on Government agents, And 
so this proposal seeks to follow this new philosophy and send 
to our firesides these guardian angels from Washington. The 
principal complaint with reference to child labor seems to be 
directed against those who work in agriculture, and the out- 
standing purpose seems to be to make of Federal agents the 
lares and penates of the rural home. They are to be the god- 
fathers to the farmers’ children. I want to picture in the brief 
time allotted me the visit of one of these Washington agents 
to the farmer’s roof under the operations of the pending propo- 
sition. And let it be understood in this connection that my re- 
marks have reference only to those unnecessary officers that 
this proposal would create and not to men and women now en- 
gaged in a faithful performance in the States of proper func- 
tions of the Federal Government. 

Let us suppose that the bureau officer arrives conveniently 
just before supper. Of course, he takes no scrip for his jour- 
ney, for the fearing farmer will furnish him with his daily 
bread and his nightly bed. He is greeted with that show of 
hospitality which his authority naturally insures. His wards, 
the children, are graciously allowed the privilege of packing 
his grip to the best room, and the rules are also sufficiently re- 
laxed to permit them to fill his car with water and oil and gas. 

And so he enters the farmer’s humble home with that com- 
mendable display of condescension which royalty can some- 
times manifest when visiting obliging subjects. An apprecia- 
tion of his importance is brought to his attention as he enters 
the door, for there, above the fireplace, where used to hang the 
old familiar motto, “ What is home without a mother?” is an- 
other in its stead, which reads, “ What is home without a Fed- 
eral agent?” And over the door he observes with complacency 
another prayerful one, “Bureau officer, bless our home. 
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[Laughter.] What a fitting recognition of his supremacy ! 
‘And then, the more to add to his comfort and to inspire a 
friendly concern for the welfare of the dependent household, 
the larder is emptied for the evening meal and he feeds on the 
best that the humble family can afford. 

I see the group gathered after supper in the combination 
sitting and bed room—the agent, the father and mother, Jolin, 
the fine, strapping son of 17 summers, and Jim, his equally 
hearty 16-year-old brother. For their delectation the distin- 
guished guest kindly monopolizes the conyersation and glibly 
descants upon the vast extent of his power, his importance, 
his prestige at the Capital. The attentive auditors listen in 
admiration and terror, eyeing with awe this Federal being 
so wonderfully and fearfully made. 

At length arrives the hour for the usual nightly devotion. 
Of course, the Federal agent is glad to conduct it, but he 
does not read, to be sure, from the good old family Bible on 
the table beside him, which through all the years has been “a 
lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path,” and ever should 
be. It does not teach quite the lesson he wishes to impress. 
So he substitutes for it an illuminating volume of his own, 
embodying the forceful precepts of the bureau. And these are 
the inspiring passages which his wisdom selects: 

Consider the Federal agent in the field; he toils not, neither 
does he spin; and yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all 
his populous household was not arrayed with powers like one 
of these. [Laughter and applause.] 

Children, obey your agents from Washington, for this is 
right: 

Honor thy father and thy mother, for the Government has 
created them but a little lower than the Federal agent. Love, 
honor, and disobey them. [Laughter.] 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, tell it to thy father and 
mother and let them do it. 

Six days shalt thou do all thy rest, and on the seventh day 
thy parents shall rest with thee. [Laughter.] 

Go to the bureau officer, thou sluggard; consider his ways 
and be idle. Sih. 

Toil, thou farmer’s wife; thou shalt have no servant in thy 
house, nor Jet thy children help thee. 

And all thy children shall be taught of the Federal agent, 
and great shall be the peace of thy children. 

Thy children shall rise up and call the Federal agent blessed. 
[Laughter.] 

These are the new and strange doctrines which he would 
preach. i 

Quite naturally, after the solemn contempiation of such novel 
instruction, the children of the company seek diversion in song, 
and quite as naturally the Federal agent leads them. The 
songs are the old ones, to be sure, but changed sufficiently to 
conform to the new conditions, First they sing the grand old 
tunes about father. 


What's the matter with father? He's all wrong. 
The Federal agent told us so and modified this song. 
„The old man has to work,” said he, 
“But you just pattern after me.” 
What's the matter with father? He's all wrong. 


And then that other old favorite: 


Nobody works but father; 
And we hang round all day, 
Feet in front of the fire, 
Spending our time in play. 
Mother helps a little; 
So does Sister Ann; 
But the guy that works at our house 
Is dur old man, 


[Laughter and applause.] 
After these helpful melodies the children gladly join in a 
dear old modern ‘song about mother: 5 


Sure, I love the dear silver you dream of by day, 

And the brow that is furrowed from drawing your pay; 
I press the dear fingers that meddle with me}; 

O, there ne’er was a mother like Agent McGee, 


[Laughter.] 

Then they warble that plaintive old air of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War days, Just break the news to mother.” It has been 
appropriately altered, of course, and the tender term of “ bureau 
man” has been substituted for the more prosaic word of 
“mother.” It is true the alteration hinders somewhat the 
rythmical flow of the original lines, but is there not adequate 
compensation for this in the added strength of the sentiment? 
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Just break the news to the bureau man; 
He loves me as no other can; 

Just tell him not to wait for me 

For I'm not coming home. 

He is the only other 

Who's dearer than my mother; 

So kiss his dear, sweet lips for me 

And break the news to him. 


Finally, the group breaks up for the night. The agent, the 
eynosure of all eyes and the observed of all observers, uncom- 
plainingly remains in the choicest quarters to muse further 
on the blessings of his supremacy; the father and mother, hope- 
ful but bewildered, slowly wend their mystified way to the 
cottonseed bin, for lack of the spare room they have longed for, 
there to doze and meditate hazily upon this new order of crea- 
tion; the big, stalwart boys betake themselves to their accus- 
tomed places, marveling at the wisdom and authority of thelr 
governmental parent and purposing firmly in their hearts some 
day to be themselves wonderful Federal agents. 

The next morning the agent and the boys slumber peacefully 
on until father and mother apprise them that by their joint 
efforts the breakfast is ready. At length it is over and the 
parents must offer their humble apologies to their guest and 
depart, for it behooves father to leave for the cotton fields to 
pick the fleecy staple from the bolls, perhaps accompanied on the 
eotton rows by his wife; but for the further entertainment of 
the Federal visitor the strapping John is left at home to pick 
a fleeting tune on the zither, accompanied on the organ by his 
brother Jim. [Laughter.] 

Is it not a beautiful picture? Who would not help speed its 
happy realization by voting for this measure? : 

Oh, what a marvelous creature is the Federal agent. Oh, 
how the people love him. I can not cite the following in- 
stances with approval, and refer to them facetiously, of course, 
but they are indicative of the regard in which the Federal 
agent has heretofore been held in some quarters. To those who 
have expressed the fear that Government agents may not be 
able to make themselves at home and grow accustomed to the 
new locations to which they may be assigned, let me bring it 
to their remembrance that in the old days some of the Federal 
agents, who have ventured into the mountains of Kentucky 
and Arkansas and Tennessee to regulate the labor of some of 
the citizens, haye become so permanently attached to the local 
soil that they will leave it nevermore, [Laughter.] Let us 
hope for a happier fortune for those whom we now arrange to 
ereate, 

Where and when, my friends, will the establishment of Fed- 
eral bureaus end? This proposal plans to take their agents to 
our very homes. Washington is to direct all our energies and 
tell us what to do. Individual incentive and effort and zeal 
are to be no longer necessary. Our emotions will be prompted 
from the Federal Capital. If we continue this course, some day 
we may reach the time when we may appropriately paraphrase 
the familiar verse and say: 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my own, my bureau land!” 


[Applause] 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TAGUE]. 

Mr, TAGUE. Mr. Chairman of the committee, a great deal 
has been said here to-day by the opponents of this bill that 
it constitutes an assault on the age-old institution of State 
rights. The matter of sustaining and maintaining State rights 
is not a matter to be lightly set aside, and I am generally in 
full accord with the safeguarding of the sovereign rights of 
the several States of our Union. However, a more important 
matter, in my opinion, is safeguarding the futures of the 
children of the country who will some day direct the destinies, 
government, and interests of the States, Their rights precede 
the rights of States, and this bill proposes to give every child 
in the United States the protection of its National Govern- 
ment against the avarice of big business. 

If it appeared at all possible, perhaps it would be best to 
leave this all-important matter in the hands of the govern- 
ments of our States, but that has already been tried without 
success. There is such a wide variation in the standards of 
child labor by the various States that there is need for 
uniform laws whereby a child resident of one State will have 
the same opportunities, the same protection, as the children 
of other States, Under our present condition it is not true 
“that all men are created equal.” Only 18 of our 48 States 
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now have child tabor laws to equal or surpass the two Federal 
child labor laws which have been in operation during the past 
decade. One State has set no minimum working age for chil- 
dren; 46 States fix it at 14 years or higher for boys and girls 
in factories or stores and canneries. One State does not regu- 
late the working day for children in any ‘way; 17 States allow 
children under 16 to work 9, 10, or 11 hours a week; and only 
30 States limit the working day for children under 16 years 
to 8 hours a day. Four States have no prohibition of night 
work for children under 16; 1 State prohibits night work for 
children under 14 years 6 months; 5 States prohibit night 
work for children under 16, with exemptions for certain 
favored industries; and 36 States prohibit night work for ichil- 
dren under 16. Fifteen States allow the employment of chil- 
dren under 16 in mines and quarries and 7 States prohibit in 
mines but not in quarries. Seven States prohibit might work 
for children under 16, with exemptions, and 26 without ex- 
emptions. Thirty States have no street trade laws applying to 
boys, and only 10 States have state-wide Jaws.) 

Several days ago we.considered a restrictive immigration 
bill and it was. passed by this House, and subsequently by the 
Senate. During the hearings en that bill before the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. much stress was 
laid on the illiteracy of the inhabitants of some sections of the 
country. When that bill was being considered in the House 
I stated that I desired no controversy with the compilers of 
those statistics, but assuming the figures presented are correct 
there is presented a very good argument for the enactment of 
a child labor amendment to the Constitution. Most ef the illit- 
eracy found in the United States should be laid at the doors of 
the State legislatures which have failed to enact. State laws 
requiring the school attendance of minors. Eighteen States 
have no definite educational requirement for children leaving 
school to go to work; only 12 States require the completion of 
eighth grade before issuing employment certificates, and in 
some of these the enforcement of such laws is neglected and 
inadequate. 

Speaking for myself, there is no element of sectionalism in 
my desire for the enactment of this bill. While the Seuthern 
States have a larger percentage of child labor than any. other 
section of the country because of the predominance of agricul- 
ture in the South, the New England States have a larger pro- 
portion of child labor in nonagricultural work than any other 
section. Pennsylvania has a larger number of children em- 
ployed in manufacturing than any other State. So, while 
some of my colleagues may feel this bill is directed against 
their particular section of the country, this is net true. The 
census of 1920 shows that there are 1,060,858 children between 
the ages of 10 and 15, inclusive, employed in the United States. 
Six hundred and forty-seven thousand three hundred and nine 
are employed in agricultural pursuits, 7,191 in mining, 185,337 
in manufacturing, 18,912 in transportation pursuits, 63,368 in 
trade, 1.430 in public service, 3,465 in professional service, 
54,006 in domestic and personal service, and 80,140 in clerical 
occupations. All of these figures represent children engaged in 
gainful occupations at an age when they should be at school. 
In some States absence from school of large numbers of. 
children when seasonal activities are at the highest point is 
common, Harvesting crops, canning, and other activities in 
which children can be employed profitably attract the children 
away from schools. There is urgent need for regulation—uni- 
form regulation—of this menace to the man and woman of 
generations to follow ours: The census of 1920 shows nearly 
5,000,000 iiliterates in the United States. The continuance of 
the existing laws regulating chiid labor will not diminish this 
figure proportionately, and it is fer Congress to act to require 
every child to have a measure of ‘education sufficient at least 
to remove him from the class of illiterates. Under this bill 
‘this can be done. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary has favorably re- 
ported this bill—House Joint Resolution No. 184—and recom- 
mends its passage. It should pass, for it is legislation for 
remedying an evil which threatens the future prosperity of our 
country. Preyious attempts have been made to remedy this 
evil of child labor by statutory law, and they have failed 
because of their failure to conform with the provisions of our 
Constitution: On September 1, 1916, the first child labor law 
‘was adopted and became operative one year after. On June 3, 
1918, the United States Supreme Court by a vote of five to four 
declared that act unconstitutional on the ground that it was 
not a legitimate exercise of congressional power to regulate 
interstate commerce, On February 24, 1919, Congress included 
in the revenne act of 1918 a provision for a 10 per cent tax 
to be imposed on establishments employing children in viola- 
tion of the age and hour standards provided by the act of Sep- 


tember 1, 1916. This last law became operative April 25, 1919, 
and was in ‘effect until May 15, 1922, when it was held to be 
unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court on the 
ground that it was not a valid exercise of the right of Congress 
to levy and collect taxes. These setbacks which this type of 
legislation have received appear to have acted as an ‘incentive 
for the further employment of children in gainful occupations, 
and passage of these two laws by Congress have really done 
more harm than good: It now requires thab we utilize every 
means at our disposal to prevent further infringements on the 
twice expressed intent of Congress. ‘There no longer is any 
middle ground; we have our duty set squarely before us. We 
must recognize the equal rights of every child in the United 
States to his hours of schooling and his hours of playing. 
Exploit of children in industry ‘is profitable for stockholders 
in manufacturing, mining, and agricultural pursuits, but it 
constitutes a serious loss to the welfare of our country. 

In conclusion I am just as willing that the provisions con- 
tained in this act be imposed’ on Massachusetts as I am for 
them to be Imposed on Mississippi. I feel confident that this 
act if presented for the approval of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature will be approved almost unanimonsly. I hope the legis- 
latures of every other State in the Union will do likewise. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from ‘Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania give 
me three minutes? + 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in recogni- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas, who so frequently interrupts 
when we are trying to pass sone legislation, I yield him three 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 

minutes, 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, until a, short time ago I 
thought that I wonld support this amendment, but I have been 
giving serious thought te the question during the past few 
days, and the more I think about it the more convinced I be- 
come that I should vote against it. 

If this power to control all children under 18 years of age 
is once given to the Federal Government ‘by the States, it 
will be given for all time to come, and there will be no getting 
it back. The Federal Government never gives up any of its 
power. Twenty-five States might sadly repent of such action, 
yet they would be powerless to rectify the mistake. 

Some of our colleagues seem to imagine that fathers and 
mothers are so very cruel to their children that it is necessary 
to give over their management and control to the Federal Goy- 
ermment, in order that they may receive just treatment. They 
seem to assume that there is no harshness and nothing cold- 
blooded in the Government’s attitude toward children. Very 
fortunately we have in our minds some very sad 
now to guide us, for until just recently the Government has 
had the authority to go into every home in our Republic, and 
in peace time, without the knowledge or consent of the mother 
and father, through the blandishments of slick-tongued recruit- 
ing officers, induce young boys to rm away from home and 
enlist in the Army and the Navy. 

And if these young boys happened to be 18 years of age, their 
parents had no way on earth to get them ont. These young 
boys have been placed down in the hold ef a ship, and forced 
to shovel coal in furnaces, dirty, black, and perspiring under 
heat so intense that few men wnaccustomed to it can 
stand it. They have learned that their promised fairy trip of 
pleasure and sight-seeing around the world was but a dream, 
and that the reality was drudgery a hundred times worse than 
any they had ever imagined they were suffering in healthful 
work on their father’s farm, and they pined with intense long- 


| ing, for home and mother and farm again. And they would 


get letters stating that their mother was distracted and sick; 
that their father was unable to carry on the work; that the 
mortgage would soon become due, and that unless they could 
come home their mother might lose her mind. But when appli- 
cation for discharge was made they learned that none of those 
facts were sufficient, and they would have to serve out their 
term of enlistment. We have learned something about the mild 
treatment our Government ‘accords young boys. a 

And we know from experience just how very hard it is to 
break loose the Government’s hold on young boys, once it has 
gotten control of them. We know jnst how long and just bow 
hard a fight it took for Members of this Congress ito break that 
hold and pass n law that hereafter no boy under 21 years 
of age shall be taken from his home into the Army or Navy 
during peace times without the written consent of his father 
and mother. 
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Thank God such a law was passed by this Congress. But 
it took many years to do it. Members have raised the ques- 
tion every year in every Congress since I have been here, but 
would be met by a determined fight against such emancipation 
each time. For years it seemed to many of us that it was 
almost impossible to break loose this strangle hold our Gov- 
ernment had upon the young boys of this country. But this 
Congress finally broke it. And thenceforth no boy under 21 
years of age can be taken into the Army or Navy during peace 
times against the wish of his parents. ` 

State legislatures are directly responsible to the fathers and 
mothers they represent. Only one forty-eighth of the Con- 
gress are directly responsible to the parents of a particular 
State. From what I know about Congress I am not willing to 
believe that it will pass only wholesome measures. I have 
seen it get into a mood and record votes that seemed absurd 
and ridiculous. >. 

I have seen brute force exerted on this floor, I have seen 
steam rollers operate, when it would be impossible even to 
discuss a pending measure. I have seen bills with over 100 
printed pages reported by committees for passage which had 
not been read by committee, and I have seen numerous Mem- 
bers vote on important measures when they hurriedly inquired 
of the Doorkeeper as to what issue was up just before casting 
their vote. I have seen Congress under “spells,” and I am 
unwilling to transfer to it all control over the Texas boys 
and girls of my native State. I much prefer that the legisla- 
ae of Texas should handle this question for the people of 

as. 

I was very much impressed by the speech of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. He spoke of his legislature out 
in Missouri, a house of 144 members, and a senate of 44 mem- 
bers, and a governor, being better able to decide the question 
for the State of Missouri than a bureau here in Washington. 
I believe that the legislature of the State of Texas is better 
able to handle this question for the boys and girls of my 
State than is Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania use some of his time? ' 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
care to use some more of his time? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr, LINTHICUM]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment to the Constitution which gives to Congress the 
right to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons under 
18 years of age. I realize, of course, that it will be argued that 
the States are protected by section 2, which says: 


The powers of the several States are unimpaired except that the 
operation of State laws are suspended to the extent necessary to 
Bive effect to legislation enacted by Congress. ` 


Thomas Jefferson said: 


I am for preserying to the States the powers not yielded by them to 
the Union, and I am not for transferring all the powers of the States 
to the General Government. 


No one can successfully deny that this amendment, if adopted 
by the States, will place it in the power of Congress to control 
all the activities of persons under 18 years of age. I know of no 
grant of Federal power which more deeply affects the activities 
of our people and which centralizes in the Federal Government 
a greater power than does this proposed amendment. The very 
rooftree of the home is invaded. 

Human relations, whose regulation was reserved to the States 
and their people, are by this measure vested in the National 
Government. If Congress assumes the right under this pro- 
posed amendment to legislate as to what work can be performed 
by children under 18 years of age, it has likewise the right to 
prescribe under what conditions and under what educational 
facilities they may work, 

If it has power to prescribe the educational facilities nec- 
essary for work of children under 18 years of age, it has like 
power to prescribe when, where, and under what conditions 
they may, be educated. You may say this is far-fetched, is 
carrying to the extreme, and so forth, but who is there before 
me to-day who dreamed that under the eighteenth amendment, 
which presumably was limited to “intoxicating liquor for 
beverage purposes,” eyer imagined that Congress would go so 
far as to define one-half of 1 per cent as intoxicating, or would 
regulate the manufacture of industrial alcohol and the various 
other ramifications which are possible under the Volstead Act, 
carrying the eighteenth amendment into effect, which every- 


body believed meant what it sald and said what it meant 


i when it was adopted. Who can define to what extent laws are 


possible through this Innocent-looking child-labor amendment 
now under consideration? 

I feel that in matters purely local, where conditions are dif- 
ferent in almost every State of the Union, State matters should 
be left to regulation by the States. The people of Maryland 
are self-reliant and self-respecting. They have no desire to 
further enlarge the powers of the Federal Government and 
to it designate those things which they can better perform 
through their State legislation. The Federal Government is 
already burdened with innumerable affairs, diversified inter- 
ests, and overhead expenses. 

Why should Maryland or any other State desire to give to 
men from all parts of the Union the right to legislate as to 
what the children in the respective States may do? Why 
should they desire to interfere or meddle in any way with our 
domestic relations when we are fully competent to perform 
that service, and have by splendid legislation fully protected 
the children of our State? Our Federal Government was not 
framed nor created to be a social government or to regulate 
people’s private or family affairs, but solely for common de- 
fense and common trade. It is true it has been stretched by 
construction and grant until it is actually becoming an un- 
wieldy bureaucracy. We can not experiment with amend- 
ments; no Federal grant of power once made has ever been re- 
called. The Federal Government has by amendment, con- 
struction, and grant centralized about itself almost all powers 
of government, and if this grant is made, there will be little 
left of our much-vaunted State rights, or local self-government, 
for which our ancestors fought in the Revolution, and which 
they thought had been forever preserved to their posterity, 
as recited in the preamble to the Constitution. 

A great rent was made in this charter of liberty by the 
eighteenth amendment, but I verlly believe this proposed 
child-labor amendment will go further into the domestie and 
personal relations of our people. 

The regulation of child labor is very essential and should be 
performed by the States themselves. The people should not 
allow themselves to become divorced from it and delegate the 
responsibility therefor to the Federal Government, far removed 
from the wants and wishes of the individual. We should not 
allow ourselves to become so obsessed with the regulation of 
this important detail as to lead us to permit an attack upon our 
American principles and to destroy the purport of the Oonstitu- 
tion. 

This amendment wounds it in a vital spot. There would be 
little to say after this breach. We will be well on our way 
toward centralization, which hus brought about the disruption 
of so many nations of history. 

The amendment, if adopted, will not be through the vote af 
the people, but “ by legislatures’ which perhaps have not been 
elected with reference to the amendment or perhaps elected be- 
fore the amendment was proposed, or perhaps called into 
special session for its adoption, Certainly if this amendment is 
to be submitted it should be by conventions elected for that pur- 
pose, which would at least give it the sanction by vote of the 
people so far as can be had under the Constitution. 

We can not afford to abandon our solemn obligation to pre- 
serve local self-government and all the rights and cherished 
privileges which the people reserved for themselyes when they 
entered into contractual relations in the beginning of our Gov- 
ernment when we ordained and established the Federal Con- 
stitution. For me I am willing to legislate for all powers 
granted under the Constitution, but am opposed to further ex- 
tensions thereof. [Applause.] 

The State of Maryland and its people should be foremost 
among the guardians of our Constitution. It is a noteworthy 
incident that it was the Maryland-Virginia convention which 
met at Annapolis that called the convention to meet in Phila- 
delphia in 1787, at which latter conyention the present Federal 
Constitution was framed, discussed, and finally adopted, 

The Constitution written at Philadelphia was submitted to the 
various States, and had been pending before them for ratifica- 
tion for more than six months when the convention of the State 
of Maryland met for the purpose of taking action on the sub- 
ject. In several States it had been under close investigation 
and had been ratified by some. The question had been raised 
in their several conventions and it was thoroughly understood, 
that upon the ratification of the Constitution by nine States 
or more it was certain that several amendments would be pro- 
posed to that instrument securing certain reserved rights to the 
States. It was manifest to Maryland that these amendments 
would be proposed and agreed to by the mutual consent of the 
States even though the Constitution had been already ratified, 
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It was plainly agreed and understood by the Maryland con- 
vention as the debates will show that no power was to be re- 
linquished except that which was delegated by the terms of the 
Constitution. . The convention of Maryland by resolution rati- 
fied the Constitution by a vote of 63 to 11, with the plain under- 
standing and obligation that the amendments proposed by Gov- 
ernor Hancock and Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, and 
Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, would be ratified by the States 
thereafter, The great Marylander, Luther Martin, had laid his 
views before the convention and the people of Maryland, and 
after giving due consideration to all that he had said, and the 
things said and done in the other conventions, Maryland gave 
her consent to the Constitution upon the sole ground that she 
delegated only certain powers and reserved all others to herself. 
Little did the fathers dream of the incursions which are Dans 
made upon their compact resulting in the vast centralization 
of power in the Federal Government, [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland yields back 
one minute, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Shall I yield time, I will inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr, TILLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Cook]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, if 
we are to take literally that which several gentlemen have 
stated here, it would appear as though we were enacting a 
law to prohibit boys and girls from working upon the farms. 

That is not the proposition at all. And it would appear fur- 
ther as though by our action here we would be taking from 
the States certain rights that now belong to them. I recognize 
those rights of the States, and also the rights of the Federal 
Government. We are doing nothing. whatever of that kind, 
All that, this body can do is to propose, the amendment and 
the States will decide whether they will surrender their rights 
and let the Congress regulate this question. That question 
will rest upon the judgment of the several States. [Applause.] 

This Congress can not take the power to regulate child labor 
from the States, without the States voluntarily surrendering 
that authority. Therefore all that we are doing is to propose it. 

This question has been discussed in the country for 25 years, 
The Democratic Party while in power passed the first child 
labor, law, which was held unconstitutional, Then later on 
another child labor law was passed and that was held to be 
void. The question has been agitated for all of this time, so 
that the question has been discussed to such an extent that 
it has certainly become a national question, and the people 
of the States are entitled to an opportunity to express their 
opinions thereon. 

That is all we are doing. I recognize the rights of the 
States. But thar is not the question here. It Is for the States 
themselves to say whether they will surrender these rights or 
not, I respect the wisdom of our fathers. If we ure fo lis- 
ten to some of the arguments here one would suppose that 
our fathers intended to put into the Constitution a declara- 
tion that we never should amend it, 

Why, the very first Congress which assembled after the 
Constitution was ratified proposed 10 amendments; then we 
had 2 more; then we had 3 more growing out of the Civil 
War; then the Democratic Party proposed 2 more and made 
a fight for amending the Constitution as to the income tax 
and the election of Senators by the direct vote of the people. 
Gentlemen talk about surrendering the rights of the States. 
As ud matter of fact, the States must first voluntarily surrender 
those rights before this amendment can become a part of the 
Constitution. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Merrrrrr}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 

nized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, this proposed amendment 
to the Constitution is most difficult to discuss, especially for 
one who finds himself unable to support it. Its very name 
carries with it a sentimental appeal which affects everyone, 
and an implication that anyone opposing it favors child labor. 
Of course no one wishes to have children or children's labor 
exploited in any direction or by anyone and everyone nattrally 
feels that children must be protected by any necessary legis- 
lation. Therefore, as to the objects to be attained I suppose 
there is no difference of opinion, but the question is how, in 
the end, the children of this Nation are best to be protected; 
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what is necessary legislation; and where should such neces- 
isary legislation be enacted. During the past 20 years there 
has been a great awakening in this country and throughout 
the world to what is called social justice. The results have 
in many cases been beneficial. The motives of all associations 
looking toward social betterment are good and they are fostered 
by good and pnblic spirited men and women. It happens almost 
universally, however, that these associations want immediate 
improvement of the conditions concerning which they complain, 
and they generally desire that these improvements shall be 
accomplished by law. There is a curious and mistaken notion 
in the minds of most people, and especially American people, 
that if you pass a law embodying good motives the evil is 
automatically cured. They fail to remember that in a democ- 
racy, where every individual is a part of the government, the 
only possible way to produce real reforms is first to educate 
and reform the individual units. They fail to bear in mind 
that no democratic government in any respect can be better 
than the average public opinion of its units. In these times, 
therefore, when so many so-called reform movements are under 
way, it is particularly important to base one’s judgment on 
the consideration of fundamental social and economic law and 
to bear in mind that mal reforms must come slowly because 
they must, in the end, depend upon enlightened public opinion, 
which must in turn deperd upon the education of the individual. 
And in this country it is especially important to bear in mind 
the fundamental political structure of the Government. It is 
of little force to cite what other countries such as England 
or Germany or France do or have done in the matter of edu- 
cation or social welfare, because those countries are relatively 
small in extent and have grown from an entirely different base. 
We must remember that this country is continental in extent, 
with a heterogeneous’ population, with the widest variety of 
physical and climatic conditions, and the widest variety of im- 
dustrial conditions. We must remember also that the States 
were in existence before the United States, and that it was the 
States which, by surrendering’ certain definite parts of their 
sovereignty, formed the Union, and each State reserved all its 
rights not specifically surrendered to the United States“ This 
was no mere form of words, but throughout the entire history 
of the country it has been recognized that the States and their’ 
sovereignty are absolutely essential to the life of the Govern- 
ment, Many statesmen have declared from time to time that 
to carry on our Government properly the States, if they had 
not existed, must have been created, because it is not pes#ibie: 
under existing conditions in our country properly to e 
social affairs through any central agency. è 
Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Win the gentleman yield? 
Mr, MERRITT.: I must decline, because I have very lim- 
ited time. 1 } 
The States in forming this Union surrendered of their sov- 
ereignty only what was. necessary for the purposes for which 
the new Government was adopted. ‘Those purposes are thus 
described by Hamilton in No. 28 of the Federalist : 


The common defense of the members; the preservation of the pub 
pence, as well against internal convulsions as external attacks; the 
regulation of commerce with other nations and between the States; 
the superintendence of our nee ie und nn en ma 
foreign countries; Í 


And the statement of the powers reserved to the States is set 
forth by Madison in Nos. 45 and 56 of the Federalist; 


The powers reserved to the several States win ‘extend to all the 
objects which in the ordinary course of affairs concern the tives, tib- 
erties, and properties of the people amd the internal order, improve- 
ment, and prosperity of the State. * 9%- * 

By the superintending care of these (the States) all the more 
domestic and personal interests of the people will be regulated and 
provided for. slant om asec ease ened ne bracers Mc 
miliarly and minutely conversant. 


Tf the separation and distinction of powers above set forth 
were important when the Union was founded, how much more 
important are they when the country has extended itself 
across the continent and has grown from a handful of people 
to a population of more than a hundred million. Meanwhile, 
the variety of interests and the complexity of social+relations, 
compared with colonial days, have increased a hundredfold. 
The truth of this statement is emphasized by the fact that of 
the States which have already adopted child-labor legislation, 
or which are endeavoring to legislate wisely and with the in- 
terest of the child in view, nearly every one has made excep- 
tions and 3 provisions to cover conditions peculiar to that 
State. It fs obviously impossible, even if this constitutional 
amendment should be passed, for any central authority here in 
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Washington, whether the Congress or a bureau, to make laws 
and regulations which shall provide for the differing population 
and differing conditions in the several States as wisely as these 
States can provide for themselves. If the reply is made that 
tiese variations can be taken care of by bureau regulations, 
then you will have a government of men and not of law. 

There has been of late years a strong tendency for the 
United States to absorb more and more of the so-called police 
power of the States. We have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, running our entire transportation system. We have 
the Federal Trade Commission, with its streng arm reaching 
out to affect every commercial business and enterprise. We 
have United States tax commissioners sending their agents 
into every office and every probate court and every home. 
we have a United States prohibition commissioner attempting 
to guard, in one direction at least, the morals of our citizens. 

I am not arguing now whether some of these activities are 
not necessary or whether some of them may not be beneficial, 
but I am pointing out that this tendency ‘and this legislation 
have had the effect of turning the eyes of the country in all 
cases where any wrong is supposed to exist or where any im- 
provement in existing conditions is desired, not to the State 
legislature, not perhaps to their own city or town government, 
but to Washington. This tendeney has the result of diminish- 
ing the feeling of personal responsibility and municipal re- 
sponsibility and State responsibility. Any man or any com- 
munity feels more interested and more concerned in anything 
for, which he himself is responsibite and in which he himself 
has a part. Washington is so far away and the United 
States has so many millions of people in it that it is difficult 
for amy individual or any community to feel either much re- 
sponsibility for governmental aetivities or to feel that what 
that individual or community does can have much effect on 
the general result. 

The secondary effect of this feeling is a lack of interest, a 
lack of responsibility, and to that extent the weakening of 
democratic self-government. If I am right in these general 
observations, it would seem to be clear that, if it can be done, it 
will be better for the communities and better for the children 
themselves if their special communities can feel their respen- 
sibility and have the actual care of their welfare. 

In the hearings Miss Abbott, head of the Children’s Bureau 

-of the Department of Labor, was asked how long there had 
been definite progress in the United States with reference to 
the improvement of conditions of child labor, to which she 
replied as follows: 


Well, of course, the whole theory has completely ehanged in 100 
years. One hundred years ago child labor was thought to be a good 
thing and was advocated. In that 100 years there has been a complete 
change of public opinion with reference to it. That change of opinion 
came slowly, but before the Civil War five or six States had started 
toward regulation and control. Most of the regulation and control, 
however, has come in the last 20 years, since the census of 1900. 


And later in the same hearing she was asked whether the 

agents of the burean found any general drift of opinion in the 

z Shade in favor of improving conditions, and she replied as fol- 
ows: 

I think yery great improvements have been made in a number of 
directions in the last 20 years. If we include the whole range of child 
welfare—dependent, neglected children and delinquent children, child 
health, and all sorts and kinds of public undertakings for children— 
great improvement has been made. 


It seems clear, therefore, from this testimony—and I think it 
is within the knowledge of every man in this House—that the 
States are gradually, and indeed rapidly, not only appreciating 
the importance of protecting growing children from exploita- 
tion but they are legislating effectively In that direction. It 
will be found in the hearings that there are practically no 
States now without some beneficial child legislation and very 
few States where the conditions are said to be really bad. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. MERRITT. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is rec- 
ognized for five additional minuies. 

Mr. MERRITT. Many statistics and figures are given in 
the hearings to show how many children throughout the country 
are engaged in gainful occupation, but when these are sifted 
it will be found that nearly all of them are engaged in agri- 
culture in one form or another, that practically all are en- 
gaged only part time and during their school vacations, and 


they entirely fail to show that any considerable number are 
injured by the work which they do. Gentlemen in favor of 
this amendment have stated that they are moved by the prin- 
ciple involved, and not by the particular number of children 
affected. But I think that the statisties affect the principle 
in this way, namely, that they show, and Miss Abbott’s testi- 
mony shows, that local sentiment is gradually taking care of 
this question. If the principle of self-reliance and initiative 
and interest in the Government is the principte on which this 
country has grown and on which it must rely not only for 
its growth but for its very life; if these characteristics are 
important, then I say that United States control of the social 
life of the family and the individual as permitted by this child 
labor amendment will do the present generation and coming 
generations of this country in the aggregate more harm than 
good. They will see and their parents will see United States 
inspectiors, directed from Washington, in every farm and in 
every factory and in every family from Maine to California 
and from Florida to Oregon. They will feel that the real 
power and the real responsibility in this country is in Wash- 
ington, and not in their own State and their own community, 
and this feeling, in my opinion, will do more to weaken the 
feeling of civie responsibility and civic. pride, and therefore 
in the end do more harm to these children and their descend- 
ants than any possible good which ean. come ont of this child 
labor amendment. Remember that every good which can come 
out of it is already accomplished by State action in nearly all 
the States, and will in the very near future be accomplished 
in all the remaining States. 

A generation is not a long period of time in the life of a 
nation, but the blighting effect of taking away the police power 
of the States and centralizing it in Washington will per- 
petual. In an address before the American Bar Association in 
August, 1922, Mr. ©volidge, then Vice President, said: N 


In a republic the law reflects rather than creates a standard of con- 
duct. To dragoon the body when 2 need is to replenish the soul 
win end in revolt. 


Mr. Coolidge was not then speaking of any specific law or of 
any specific movement, but what he said was of very general 
and important application. Applying it to the matters covered 
by this amendment it is of supreme importance that what Mr. 
Coolidge speaks of as the standard of conduct should be created 
in the different States and communities by enlightened local 
opinion, and that it should not be foreed upon them by any 
central authority,-whether constitutional or otherwise. 

I do not like to inject into a discussion of a question of this 
sort the question of apprepriations, because, while the -ex- 
pense of Government and Government bureaus is important, 
it is not so important as the principle involved. But it is 
perfectly evident that if this amendment passes and the 
Children’s Bureau, or whatever bureau has charge of the carry- 
ing out of this law, begins te function, the growth of its ac- 
tivities and the number of its employees will surpass the 
greatest expectation or fears, as the case may be, of any 
Member here. It was shown in the hearings that the Children's 
Bureau began in 1915 with an appropriation of $25,000, and 
that to-day, Jess than 10 years later, its appropriation is 
$1,400,000. In 1900 there were in the United States administra- . 
tion, outside of the regular departments, three independent es- 
tablishments with an annual appropriation of In 
1920 there were 33 independent establishments for which the 
appropriation was $650,000,000, which is $200,000,000 more than 
was required in 1900 to operate all the departments of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
should state that those figures Include the amount to enforce 
the maternity law. 

Mr. MERRITT. I can not yield. The gentleman can cor- 
rect my statement in some other way. 

Practically all of the States which have legislated on this 
subject have confimed their legislation to- children up to 16 
years of age, This amendment proposes to give Congress the 
right to legislate up to 18 years of age. I do not know the 
reason for this, but I think that most of those whe listen to 
me will agree that when a boy gets to be 16, certainly with 
the help of his parents or friends he can quite as well deter- 
mine what is best for him to do as some bureau chief in Wash- 
ington can determine fer him. I do not see why, if the Con- 
gress is to control a boy or girl up te 18, the control should not 
continue up to 28, and if it is to have power te regulate 
empleyment up to 18, why it should not have power to regulate 
all other personal and family relations? If this amendment 
carries it will undoubtedly be followed later by other eneroach- 
ments of the United States in other, directions, so that in the: 
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end the different States will be like the Departments of France 
or like the different parts of the German Empire and will be 
3 or practically governed by commissioners from Wash- 
‘on. 
The whole question was admirably summed up during the 
hearings by my able friend from Texas [Mr. Sumners], when 
he said that the two views— 


represent a conflict between the two ideas of government. One is 
that you should have government come up from the people; and the 
other is that the Federal Government, with an elected personnel of 
less than 600 and between five and six hundred thousand appointed 
officials should substitute its will and government for the will and 
government of the people of the States or citizens of the States. 


To picture all the youth of this country, boys and girls, legis- 
lated into idleness for the first 18 years of life is startling, 
and yet if you pass this amendment it is quite possible. Who 
can tell what effect on future Congresses the zeal of bureaus 
and their agents and the propaganda of well-meaning societies 
may have? If you pass this amendment one can easily picture 
a Federal agent standing guard on a farm to prevent the 
children from 18 down from helping their father in his work. 
There is now a general complaint that young people do not want 
to work. Is it likely that these complaints will diminish if, 
by law, you prevent all of them, even those who want to work, 
from working for 18 years? 

It may be said that no Congress will enact a law so fan- 
tastic; but why should we, even by constitutional amendment, 
give opportunity for such fantastic legislation? Gentlemen, it 
is a solemn thing to amend our Constitution, and it is a solemn 
thing to take away from the State, the town, and the family 
direct responsibility for their children. Consider well before 
you vote to do it. i 

Mr.“ GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Brad, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration House Joint Resolution 184 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION (H. DOC. NO, 243) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
with the accompanying papers referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am submitting herewith for your consideration the report of 
the World War Foreign Debt Commission, dated April 25, 1924, 
together with a copy of the agreement referred to therein, pro- 
viding for the settlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of 
Hungary to the United States of America. The agreement has 
been executed on April 25, 1924, with my approval, subject to 
the approval of Congress, pursuant to the authority conferred 
by act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, as amended by 
the act of Congress approved February 28, 1923. 

I recommend the approval and authorization of this agree- 
ment. 


Tue Wuite House, April 25, 1924. 

INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT RIO DE JANEIRO (S. DOC. NO. 98) 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, for- 
warding, in conformity with section 9 of the joint resolution 
approved November 2, 1921, providing for participation by the 
United States in the international exposition which was held 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1922-23, the departmental reports called 
for by sections 5, 6, and 7 of the joint resolution, 

While not required by the resolution, the Secretary of State 
submits also, merely for the information of Congress, the re- 
port of the commissioner general to the exposition in two 
forms, namely: 

1, The report in five volumes containing illustrations; and 

2. The report in two volumes without illustrations. 

The attention of Congress is invited to the request of the 

of State that Congress will not, by any legislation, 
require that the expense of printing and binding of this report 
in either form should be charged to the appropriation or allot- 
ment of appropriation for the printing and binding of the De- 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


partment of State for the current fiscal year, notwithstanding 
the provisions of Public Resolution No. 18 of March 30, 1906, 

It will be observed that the Secretary of State states that 
there is an approximate balance of $200,000 in the appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 provided in the deficiency act approved De- 
cember 15, 1921, for the expenses of taking part in the Rio de 
Janeiro exposition, against which balance it would be per- 
fectly proper for Congress, should it so desire, to order the 
printing and binding of the report to be charged. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THE WHITE House, April 25, 1924. 
CHILD LABOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of amending 
the Constitution in order to enable Congress to pass appropriate 
legislation safeguarding the life, the health, and the future of 
the children of our land. There is, however, no necessity to 
give to the Federal Government a greater grant of power over 
the individual States than the economic conditions of the Nation 


require. 

The need for some enlargement of Federal powers is obvious, 
but in the excess of our zeal we should not ask the States to 
surrender any more of their jurisdiction than is absolutely 
necessary to accomplish our benevolent purpose. 

What is that purpose? It is to prevent the childhood of the 
land from being exploited and ruined in health by enforced 
labor in arduous and dangerous employments. 

No one will contend that helping his father to do the chores 
around a farm will endanger a boy’s health; nor selling papers, 
nor helping the butcher, the baker, or the grocer in delivering 
parcels after school hours. Yet, under House Joint Resolution 
184, which has been reported out of committee, it would be 
put within the power of Congress to prohibit any child under 
the age of 18 from engaging in such useful, harmless, and 
profitable employments. 

The proposed amendment gives Congress the power “ to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
years of age.” 

That, in my opinion, places the limit of age too high. Con- 
gress ought to have the power to regulate and control the con- 
ditions of labor of children, but it should not be vested with the 
power to prohibit entirely their employment at any age except, 
perhaps, under 16. 

What are we to do with our youth after they have finished 
their primary education? Some are not fitted for college educa- 
tion. Is it not better to have them engage in useful work 
which will help their parents and at the same time encourage 
habits of thrift and industry, than to bring them up in idleness, 
lead them into temptation, and ensnare them in the meshes 
of vice? 

My concept of the proper scope of a constitutional amendment 
on the subject of child labor is as follows: 

I. Congress should prohibit the labor of persons under 16; 
but only in dangerous or hurtful occupations, as in mines, quar- 
ries, milis, canneries, workshops, factories, or manufacturing 
establishments, and only regulate and control it in other occu- 
pations. 

25 It should not prohibit the labor of persons over 16 any- 
where. 

III. But it should regulate and prescribe the conditions of 
labor in dangerous or hurtful occupations for the benefit of 
persons over 16, whether men or women. 

In conformity with those principles I have introduced the 
following House joint resolution: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 223) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to child labor. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United Stdtes, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

ARTICLE — 


“ Congress shall have power to prohibit the employment of persons 
under 16 years of age in mines, quarries, mills, canneries, workshops, 
factories, or manufacturing establishments, and to prescribe the con- 
ditions of such labor therein of all persons over the age of 16 years.” 


My amendment gives the power to Congress to prohibit the 
labor of children under 16 in certain hazardous, dangerous, 
or unhealthful occupations, coupled with the power to regulate 
the conditions of labor of all persons, men and women alike, 
over 16 years. This is as far as we ought to go. It will bo 
amply sufficient to meet the evils complained of. To give 
Congress larger latitude would unnecessarily hamper the free- 
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dom of the individual States to meet local conditions. The 
evils aimed at by this constitutional amendment are materially 
less than when this movement began. ‘To-day 46 States have 
child labor protective laws. 

The only excuse for Federal intervention now it seems to me 
is to lay the foundation for a large and expensive Federal 
bureau. with its supervisors, inspectors, and enforcement of- 
ficers ensconced in fat jobs all over the land. We have already 
gone far enough on np pathway of Federal interference, and 
it is time to call a hal 

Let us vest in ely the power, and only the power, that 
it actually needs in view of the Supreme Court decisions; but 
beyond that it is unsafe and unwise to go, if we are at all 
concerned about preserving the initiative and self-respect of the 
individual States, 

I fear the inroads of the Federal Government not because I 
am a Democrat, but because I om an American, revering the 
basie principles upon whieh our Government was founded. 

State sovereignty is just as yital to the preservation of our 
system of government as local home rule. The basis for both 
is only an enlargement of the concept of individual liberty. 
Liberty and equality are the foundation stones of this Republic, 
That a man’s home is his castle has become a maxim firmly 
embedded in English and American law. There can be no true 
freedom where the rights of the individual are hampered, con- 
trolled, regulated, and harassed by petty legalistic restrictions, 
There can be no true freedom where cities, towns, and villages 
are coerced and dominated by State laws. Where they are so 
dominated their status soon becomes that of a conquered proy- 
ince. Such a relationship between the smaller and the larger 
units of government does not make good citizenship. It excites 
resentment and stirs up the spirit of revolt. The same result 
follows from the usurpation by the Federal Government of re- 
strictive and meddling powers over the individual States. 
There can be no true union of the States where the social and 
economic conditions in the separate States are ignored or 
flouted. To coerce a State py objectionable Federal legislation 
is just as immoral and unwise politically as for a State to 
harass a city, town, or village or for a municipal unit to harass 
an individual 

These are general but vitally fundamental maxims of goy- 
ernment in a republic. They are maxims naturally flowing 
from and collateral to the basic principles of free government 
that the rights of minorities should always be respected and 
protected. 

The series of checks and balances ingrafted on our Constitu- 
tion were mainly devised to conserve and protect those rights. 
It was upon that principle that even the smallest of the Colonies 
was assured of always having two Senators in the United 
States Congress, irrespective of its population. It was upon 
that principle that the presidential veto was established, and 
it was in consonance with that principle that the Supreme 
Court, basing its authority on the intent of the founders as 
evidenced throughout the warp and woof of the Constitution, 
undertook to pass on the constitutionality of the acts of Con- 
gress. The underlying and, indeed, the paramount thought was 
the protection and conservation of the rights of the minority, 
whether of the individual, of the municipality, or of the State. 

To disregard this fundamental law or principle of our. na- 
tional existence is only to invite disaster to our institutions and 
substitute in place of a wrecked and abandoned Constitution 
a tyranny of the majority and the reign of mob law. 

There is nothing in any of these propositions which en- 
dangers the supremacy of the majority, There is no suggestion 
here that we should lessen our loyalty to that other funda- 
mental maxim of government that the majority should rule. 
But that rule should be one of law and not of caprice. It 
should be a domination softened by the golden rule, which 
prescribes that we shall do unto others what we would have 
them do unto us. 

‘Thomas Jefferson has wisely laid down the true distinction 
between majority rule and tyranny in the following terse state- 
ment: 

Though the will of the majority is in all cases to prevail, that will, 
to be rightful, must be reasonable; the minority possess their equal 
rights, which equal laws must protect. 


Mr. SWOOPE. Mr. Speaker, a million children are te-day 
toiling at hard and masty jobs in the United States because the 
United States Supreme Court declared the child labor law un- 
constitutional They are missing school, stunting their growth, 
losing their chance in life, becoming undersized, weak, and 
vicious. There has been a startling increase in child labor since 


the Supreme Court decision. There are 38 per cent more chil- 


as i-t 


‘care of our children.“ 


dren working this year than there were last. Even in Pennsyl- 
vania, where there is a strict child labor law, Pittsburgh re- 
ported 127 per cent increase in child labor. 

: STATE LAWS CHAOTIC 

The States can not be depended upon to enact sufficient child 
labor laws. Of the 48 States only 8 have improyed their 
child labor Jaws since the Federal child labor law was found 
to be unconstitutional. In most of the States there is no limita- 
tion beyond the requirement that a child must be able to read 
and write before going to work: : 

The condition of State legislation on this subject is chaotic 
and unsatisfactory. ' Two States, Utah and Wyoming, have no 
age limit. ‘Twenty-seven States have the 14-year-age limit in 
the occupations named in the law, and 21 States for factories 
and canneries, bat allow many exemptions in certain indus- 
tries and at certain times of the year,’ 

ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF CHILD LABOR 

The economic effect of this chaotic condition of the child 
labor laws is to give the States where the laws do not protect 
children a supply of cheap labor, and this enables them to 
obtain a temporary advantage in manufacturing over those 
States that have higher and ‘stricter standards. While by 
our strict immigration laws we try to protect our labor from 
competition with the cheaper labor of Europe and by our tariff 
laws to protect our manufacturers from competition with the 
cheaply produced goods of Europe, we permit our labor at 
home to be struck in the back by the cheap labor, of helpless 
and unprotected children. 

EVIL RESULTS TO THE CHILDREN 

But the most serious effect of child labor is that it prevents 
the children from getting an education and from attaining their 
proper physical development, Among the many cases reported 
by the Child Welfare Association I abstract the following: 

In one flat of three small rooms and a kitchen in Jersey City lived 
a family of mother, father, and seven children. There were also 4 
boarders, 2 cats, and 12 chickens in the flat. The sanitary conditions 
were unspeakable. During the months of the present summer, when 
the children of this family have not been compelled to attend school, 
they have been made to sit all day fastening pieces of tin in cheap 
toys destined for the play of happier boys and girls. The children 
who were thus employed were undernourished and predisposed to tuber- 
culosis, four in the family having died before the age of 4 years. The 
combined earnings of the children augmented their parents“ income by 
about $6 a week. 


In a survey by the Children’s Bureau of 1,350 children work- 
ing in oyster and shrimp canneries on the Gulf coast illiteracy 
was found tobe as high as 25 per cent, while for children of the 
United States as a whole it is only 4 per cent. The work is 
done in wet, cold, and drafty sheds, and the children suffer 
numerous accidents. 

Cuts from the oyster shells, sores resulting from running shrimp 
thorns in the hands; rawness of the flesh from the shrimp acid, burns, 
and infections are frequent among the small workers. 


In the cotton fields of Texas children, we are told, often 
work 10 or 11 hours a day. On the truck farms of New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia many of them begin work before the 
age of 10. But these pictures drawn from the Children’s Bureau 
are cheerful, it is said, when compared with those of children 
in the coal-mining regions: 

There the hideousness and dreary remoteness of the mining camp 
form a sordid background for the boy who begins work on the breakers 
and in the mines, sometimes before he is 14, often before he is 16. 


Industry inyades even the domestic sanctuary. In many 
States home work comes under the child labor laws, and per- 
mits are required for children from 14 to 16, while younger chil- 
dren are forbidden to work at all. But it is almost impossible 
to control work in the homes, and in some of the States en- 
forcement of the law is lax. And when the enforcement be- 
comes lax, says Harold Cary in Collier's Weekly, packages for 
home work will come shooting in by parcel post. There is no 
Federal law to stop it. And 


You in Wyoming or Florida, in Maine or Arizona— 
He writes— 


can still get pour pretty nightgowns and your milk tags handled by 
diseased tenement children, straining and wearing out thelr eyes, de- 
nied the right to an edtication and the right to play and develop into 
real human beings, 


When the Army draft figures showed us that 20 per cent of 


the men were unfit: we cried, We have not taken 
And whenever statisticians tell us that 
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illiteracy is highest in those States where child labor is 
highest, that only 17 per cent of our children of school age 
are enrolled in any school, that we are a Nation of fifth 
graders, or that a million children leave school each year for 
pore we admit freely that it is a serious and shameful thing 
‘or us. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE AMENDMENT 

Yet when we come down to the particulars of Federal con- 
trol or of State child-labor standards we are never quite so 
sure. We mention State rights and overcentralization, which 
is the basis of the argument against the child labor amend- 
ment in the minority report of the committee. 

Many of the opponents of the child labor laws have said 
openly that they dislike constitutional change. Many of them 
are strong believers in State rights and would prefer more 
power rather than less to go to the States. Yet in this case 
they are agreed that child-labor regulation is right, but should 
be by the States. 

Some people dislike all amendments. Speaking of the pro- 
posed twentieth amendment a paper sarcastically says, parody- 
ing the words of Lincoln: 


Half a century hence some President will begin a noted address, 
“ Fourscore and seven amendments ago ”— 


And so forth. 
NECESSITY OF THE AMENDMENT 


But the amendment is necessary. It is the only way to clear 
up the situation and make uniform standards for the whole 
country. There may be objections to its operation and it may 
cost money, but the present conditions are intolerable. “It 
is a condition, not a theory, that confronts us.” Technical 
objections must not be allowed to prevail against necessity. 

A speaker at a minister’s meeting told the story of a negro 
clergyman, who so pestered the bishop with appeals for help 
that it became necessary to tell him that he must not send 
any more appeals. His next communication was as follows: 
“This is not an appeal; it is a report. I have no pants.” 

So the children are crying for help, and an amendment to 
the Constitution is the only way to help them. The children, 
in the eloquent appeal issued in their behalf by the Child 
Welfare Association, demand the abolition of child labor in 
America, 


Industry is never justified in thriving on children. 
does not destroy poverty; it only reproduces it. 


The abolition of child labor does not throw the children onto 
the streets; it puts them in the schools. 
This much is certain: 1 


A minor under 18 should not be economically an industrial unit 
in esse, but an industrial unit in posse. In other words, the end 
society ought to aim at is child development, with wages, if any, 
regarded as an incidental matter. 


Under the American flag, the standard of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality, of freedom under the law, there must be no child 
slavery. We have secured the rights of man and the rights 
of woman by constitutional amendments. Now, we must secure 
2 the twentieth amendment the rights of unprotected chi\d- 

ood, 


Child labor 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leaye of absence was granted to Mr. 
WELLER, for five days, on account of a funeral. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I moye that 
the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, in accordance with the 
order previously made, until to-morrow, Saturday, April 26, 
1924, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


‘REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. GIBSON: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
8055. A bill providing for a comprehensive development of the 
park and playground system of the National Capital; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 571). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 7762. A bill to provide for the method of measurement 
of vessels using the Panama Canal; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 573). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. H. J. Res. 226. 
A joint resolution for the relief of special disbursing agents of 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission, authorizing the payment 
of certain claims, and for other purposes, affecting the manage- 
ment of the Alaska Railroad; with amendments (Rept. No. 
572). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
5661. A bill granting permission to Col. Harry F. Rethers, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, to accept the gift 
of a Sevres statuette entitled “ Le Courage Militaire,” tendered 
by the President of the French Republic; without amendment 
E No. 574). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

.By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 8880) to provide relief for 
the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8881) amending 
section 1 of the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8882) authorizing the con- 
struction of approach roads to national parks and monuments; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8883) to 
amend an act entitled “An act authorizing insurance com- 
panies or associations and fraternal beneficiary societies to file 
bills of interpleader,” approved February 22, 1917; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A bill (H. R. 8884) to amend the war risk 
insurance act to provide compensation and vocational training 
for civilian employees who served-overseas during the World 
War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 8885) to amend section 11 
of the Federal highway act, approved November 9, 1921, by 
including nontaxable Indian lands in the class with unappro- 
priated public lands; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. McKENZIB: A bill (H. R. 8886) providing for sundry 
matters affecting the Military Establishment; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 8887) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations,” approved November 7, 1918; to amend 
section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, 
section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 
5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as 
amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States; and to amend section 9, section 13, section 
22, aud section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. HAWLEY (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 269) 
to pay Samuel W. Hardy additional compensation as assistant 
janitor to the Ways and Means Committee; to the Committee 
on Accounts, 5 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 8888) granting a pension to 
Mary Pfaff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8889) for the relief of 
William Henry Greek; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 8890) granting a 
pension to Mary A. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8891) granting a pension to Otto Miller; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 8892) granting a pension to 
Mary Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 8893) for the relief of 
Juana F. Gamboa; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8894) granting a 
pension to Jane Herron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, - 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 8895) granting a pension to 
Annie E. Lamb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 8896) for the relief of the 
owners of the French bark France; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 8897) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Bryan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8898) granting 
a pension to Mary H. Vincent; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8899) granting a pension to Sarah Hall; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8900) granting a pension to Carolina 
Brown ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUB: A bill (H. R. 8901) for the relief of Robert 
T. Jackson; to the Committee on Claims. 4 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 8902) granting a pension to 
Ella Shiner Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 8908) granting a pen- 
sion to Eva Dora Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER; A bill (H. R. 8904) granting a pension to 
Zachary T. Anthony; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2524, By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of the Ladies’ Library As- 
sociation, Port Huron, Mich., urging an appropriation of neces- 
sary funds to enable the President to send representatives to the 
coming International Conference on Narcotics; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2525. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of New York Chapter, Mili- 
tary Order of the World War, favoring the adoption of the Star- 
Spangled Banner as the National anthem; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2526. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Baker Extract Co., 
Springfield, Mass., protesting against enactment of House bill 
6645, which proposes to place the supervision of industrial 
aleohol under the prohibition enforcement officers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2527. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of members of Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Lamont, Okla., opposing any 
modification that would weaken the eighteenth amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2528. Also, petition of Mr. E. K. Gaylord, general manager 
of the Oklahoma Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., opposing 
increase in rates on second-class mail matter; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2529. Also, petition of citizens of Jet, Okla., urging the enact- 
ment of a child labor law to protect the children of this coun- 
try; to-the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2530. Also, petition of Oklahoma City Lodge, No, 417, Benevo- 
lent Protective Order of Elks, Oklahoma City, Okla., urging that 
sufficient appropriations be made to carry out the provisions of 
the national defense act of 1920; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2531. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the New York Chapter, 
Military Order of the World War, favoring the adoption of 
House Joint Resolution 69, proposing the adoption of the Star- 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2532. Also, petition of Abraham Lincoln Council, A. A. R. 
I. R. demanding the release of Eamon de Valera; to the Com- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

2533. Also, petition of the legislative committee, Association 
of American Clinical Thermometer Manufacturers, of New 
York City, N. Y., indorsing House bill 7997, a bill to bring about 
the registration and standardization of clinical thermometers ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2534. Also, petition of Dr. Chevalier Jackson, favoring House 
bill 7822, requiring proper labeling of lye preparations; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2535. Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, favoring House bill 6357; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

2536. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of members of the Minnesota 
Cooperative Creameries Association, urging the enactment of 
legislation providing a higher import duty on dairy products, 
particularly butter, and urging enactment of an adequate auto- 
matie tariff based strictly on American values; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

2537. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the members of the 
Harry Boland Council of the American Association for the 
Recognition of the Irish Republic (details attached), and for 
the release of Eamon de Valera; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2538. By Mr. MOREHBAD: Petition of sundry members of 
the various Bible classes of Lincoln, Nebr., protesting against 
any modification of the Volstead Act authorizing the sale of 
light wine and beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


2539. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Affidavits to accompany. House 
bill 8876, granting a pension to Margaret A. Robinson; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 2 

2540. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the meeting of the council 
of the Bar Association of the city of Boston, on April 12, 1924, 
opposing enactment of the bills (S. 624 and H. R. 8260) to 
amend practice and procedure in Federal courts; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2541. By Mr. WELSH: Petition of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, opposing the enactment as law of House bill 2702, being 
“A bill to relieve unemployment, etc.”; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, April 26, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 24, 1924) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 


the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Fernald Keyes Ransdell 
Ashurst Ferris Kin Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Fess Ladd Sheppard 
Brandegee Fletcher oops ields 
Brookhart razier McCormick Shipstead 
Broussard George McKellar Smith 
Bursum Gerry McKinley Smoot 
Cameron Glass Nery Stanley 
Capper Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Caraway Hale Sterling 
Copeland Harris Norbeck mell 
m Harrison Norris Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Howell Overman Warren 
Dial Johnson, Minn, Pepper Watson 
Din Jones, N. Mex. Phipps 
Edge Jones, Wash, Pittman 
Ernst Kendrick Ralston 
Mr, CURTIS.- I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McNARY. I was requested to announce that the Senn- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Bora] and the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] are detained at a hearing before a special in- 
vestigating committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-nine Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENRBOLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 1609) to fix the time for the 
terms of the United States District Court in the Western Dis- 
trict of Virginia, and it was thereupon signed by the President 
pro tempore, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WARREN presented a telegram in the nature of a me- 
morial from sundry citizens of Casper, Wyo., remonstrating 
against any immediate amendment of the transportation act 
of 1920, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial of sundry citizens in 
the State of Florida, remonstrating against the imposition in 
the pending tax-reduction bill of a 10 per cent tax on radio 
apparatus, sets, and parts, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry memfers of the 
bar in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the adherence 
of the United States to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice established by the League of Nations, with the so-called 
Hughes reseryations, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WADSWORTI presented n petition of sundry citizens 
of New York, N. X., praying an amendment to the Consti- 
tution granting equal rights to women, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3026) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to permit the city of Corinth, Miss., to construct, op- 
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erate, and maintain water and sewer mains under and along 
the Government appronch ‘roadway to the Corinth National 
Cemetery, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 472) thereon. 

Mr. BRANDDGEE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bil (S. 2834) relating to the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 473) thereon. 

Mr. LODGH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2998) g for a study re- 
garding the equitable use of the waters ef the Rio Grande below 
Vert Quitman, Tex., in cooperation with the United States of 
Mexico, -reported it- Without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 474) thereon 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4081) to author- 
ize the Secretary of War to grant permission to the city of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to widen Haines Street in ‘front of the 
national cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 476) thereon. 

.EXROLLED BILLS AND JOINT BRESOLUZIONS PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on the 28th instunt that eommittee presented to the 
President of the United States enrolled bills and joint reso- 

lutions of the following titles: 

S. 5. An act granting pensions and inerease of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars, 
and to certain widows, former widows, minor children, and 
helpless children of said soldiers and sailors, and to widows 
of the War of 1812, and to certain Indian war veterans and 
widows, and to certain Spanish War soldiers, and certain 
maimed soldiers, and for other purposes; 

S. 431. An act. to extend the time for the construction of a 
pere across the Cumberland River in Montgomery County, 

un.; 

S. 1704. An act for the relief of dispossessed allotted Indians 
of the Nisqually Reservation, Wash. ; 

S. 2108. An ‘act to grant the consent of Congress to the South- 

ern Railway Co. to maintain a bridge across the Tennessee 
River at Knoxville, in the county of Knox, State of Tennessee; 

S. 2112. An act authorizing the Department of Agriculture 
to issue semimonthly cotton crop reports and providing for 
their publication simultaneously with the ginning reports of 
the Department of Commerce; 

8.2786. An act authorizing use of Government buildings at 
Fort Crockett, Tex., for occupancy during State convention of 
Texas Shriners; 


S. 2798. An act to authorize the leasing for mining ses 


of nnallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 


Oklahoma ; 

S. 2821. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitied “An act 
to incorporate the National McKinley Birthplace Memorial 
Association,” approved March 4, 1911; 

8. J. Res. 52. Joint resolution for the relief of the drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico; 

S. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing appropriations for 
the maintenance by the United States of membership in the 
International Statistical Bureau at The Hague; 

S. J. Res. 77, Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
tò provide for the representation of the United States at the 
seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference to be held at 
Habana, Cuba; and 

S. J. Res. 79. Joint resolution to provide for the representa- 
tion of the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American 
Committee on Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico 
City in 1924. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

‘Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 

omae p iaee 85 time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. 

A bill (S. 3179) for the relief of John S. Fogg (with accom- 

panying papers) : to the Committee on Claims. 
. BRANDEGEE: 


By. 
A bill (S. 3180) to amend section 194 of the Penal Code of 
2 8 States; to the. Committee on the Judiciary. 
y 


FERNALD: 
A bill (S. 3181) to authorize an appropriation to enable the, 
provide 


Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to 
additional hospital facilities; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A Dill (S. STARY to GAPA EAD DORON er Ue Wes 


AMENDMENT TO TAX BEDUCTION BILL 
Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, 
‘which was ordered to Tie on the table and to be printed. 
AMENDMENT OF WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted an amendment proposing to 
make available $6,800 for dredging a suitable harbor near the 
United States Fish Cultural Station at Homer, Minn., intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 7877, the War Department 
appropriation. bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

ISLE OF PINES ‘TREATY WITH CUBA 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I take this occasion to state 
that on the conclusion of the pending bill to raise revenue, and 
so forth, at the earliest possible moment I shall move that the 
Senate go into open exeeutive session for the purpose of con- 
sidering the treaty with Cuba in regard to the Isle of Pines, 

TAX REDUCTION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
pending bill which I ask may be printed in the Record. I ask 
also that it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without abjection the 
amendment will be printed in the Recor, and lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. Hanurs's proposed amendment is as follows: 


On page 55, fine 3, after the figures “$2,000,” insert the following 
proviso: : Provided, That single persons whose net incomes do not 
exceed 82,000 each and heads of families or married persons living 
with husbands or wives whose net incomes do not exceed $3,000 each, 
shall be exempt from payment of income tex and from rendering 
ineome-tax returns: Provided further, That in determining their net 
incomes such persons shall deduct the credits for dependents by para- 
graph (a) of this section, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is my intention to keep the 
bill before the Senate until 1 o'clock this afternoon, taking up 
in their order the amendments which were passed over. Some 
of them ave of minor importance and I would like to clean up as 
many of them as possible to-day, but I do not want to keep 
the bill before the Senate after 1 o’clock, as the Committee 
on Appropriations desire to proceed with the naval appropria- 
tion bill at that time. 

J think the next amendment that was passed over will be 
found on page 98 of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment on page 
82, proposing to increase the tax on corporations, which was 
pending at the time the Senate took a recess on yesterday, 
will be passed over, and the Secretary will report the next 
amendment passed over. 

The READING CLERK. On page 98 strike out lines 17 to 24, 
both inclusive, and insert 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a preceding amendment on page 98 
which was passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reapine Crank. On page 98, line 10, strike out “85” 
and insert“ 95,“ and ‘in line 11, strike out 85 and insert 
“95,” so as to read: 


(c) For the purpose of this section two or more domestic corpora- 
tions shall be deemed to be affiliated (1) if one corporation owns at 
least 95 per cant of the voting stock of the other or others, or (2) 
if at least 95 per cent of the voting stock of two or more corporations 
ds owned by the same interests. A corporation organized under the 
China trade act, 1922, shall not be deemed to be affiliated with any 
other corporation within the meaning of this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 240, on page 
98, after line 16, to strike out (d) In any case of two or more 
related trades or businesses (whether unineorporated or in- 
corporated and whether organized in the United States or not), 
owned or controlled directly or indirectly by the same interests, 
the commissioner shall consolidate the accounts of such related 
trades and businesses, for the purpose of making an accurate 
distribution or apportionment of gains, profits, income, deduc- 
tions, or capital between or among such related trades or busi- 
messes,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


(d) In ‘any ease of two or more related trades or businesses 


to sell the San Juan, Porte Ried, Warehouse property; to the (whether mmineorporated or incorporated and whether argunized in 


Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


the United States or not) owned or controlled directly or indirectly 


by the same interests, the commissioner may and at the request of 
the taxpayer shall, if necessary in order to make an accurate distribu- 
tion or apportionment of gains, profits, income, deductions, or capital 
between or among such related trades or businesses, consolidate the 
accounts of such related trades or businesses, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, while, so far as at present 
advised, I have no objection to the amendment, I do not under- 
stand just exactly the change that it p 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a few words I shall explain to the Sen- 
ator the object of the amendment. 

In order to secure greater administrative flexibility the 
requirement that the commissioner shall in certain cases con- 
solidate the accounts has been changed to a provision that 
the commissioner may, at the request of the taxpayer, so con- 
solidate the accounts in such cases, It gives a little more 
flexibility and leaves the same power in the taxpayer, but 
leaves discretionary the power in the commissioner. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported ww? the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk to the pending bill, and I ask that 
it may lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
received, printed, and lie on the table. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 257 (a), 
on page 111, line 17, after the word “records,” to strike out 
“ but they” and to insert “ but, except as hereinafter provided 
in this section, they.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer to that section, and I know the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is also interested in the matter. 
I should like to offer the amendment and have it read at this 
time, and ask that it go over, for I think it will lead to some 
debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That course will be perfectly satisfaċtory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, In the absence of objection, 
re amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee will 

e read. 

The READING CLERK. On page 111, line 17, after the word 
records,“ it is proposed to strike out the semicolon and all of 
the paragraph down to and including line 10, page 112, and 
to insert a comma and the following: 


and shall be open to inspection by any citizen under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary and approved by the President, 
covering only the time and manner of such inspection, to the end that 
all officials and employees of the Treasury in charge of such records 
may be inconvenienced as Little as possible in the discharge of their 
usual duties and that the business of the department may be as little 
interfered with as possible. 

All claims for abatement or refunds of taxes shall likewise be public 
property subject to inspection under similar rules. 


Mr. McKHLLAR. Mr. President, I am not going to make 
an argument in favor of the amendment at this time. It will 
come up later. There are several Senators who are interested 
in the subject, notably the Senator from Nebraska, who has 
introduced some such proposal, The amendment which I pro- 
pose has not been submitted to him, and I do not know whether 
or not it meets his approval at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole section will go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is better that the whole section shall 
go over, and I will make my argument later when it again 
comes up. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It might be well to explain the amend- 
ment which has been proposed by the Senator from Nebraska, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee ask that all amendments to section 257 shall go 
over? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes; down to line 9, on page 114, because 
all the amendments are interrelated and refer to the same sub- 
ject matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the order will be that 
the amendments to section 257, from line 15, on page 111, to 
line 8, on page 114, shall be passed over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I was going to say that 
since the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerriar] has called 
attention to his proposed amendment it might be well to point 
out the amendment which has been proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska, which is on page 111, line 17, after the word 
“records,” to strike out all down to and including line 4, on 
page 113, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


and shall be open to examination and inspection as other public 
records under the same rules and regulations as may govern the ex- 
amination of public documents generally. 
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So we have two proposals on this subject to consider, one by 
the Senator from Tennessee and another by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 130, in line 3, 
to strike out the words “ assessed at,” and to insert “ assessed, 
and a proceeding in court for the collection of such tax may be 
begun without assessment at.” 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President, I shall not offer any objec- 
tion to that amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suppose the amendment 
I have suggested to that amendment would apply after the pend- 
ing amendment shall have been adopted. I believe there is no 
objection to this amendment, but I propose afterwards to offer 
an amendment to strike out the words “or of a failure to file 
a return.“ That, I take it, will be in order after the com- 
mittee amendment shall have been agreed to. I have no ob- 
jection to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 278 ( Si on 
page 130, line 10, after the word “ be,” to strike out “ assessed 
at” and insert “ assessed, and a proceeding in court for the col- 
lection of such tax may be done without an assessment at.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 280, on 
page 134, line 15, after the word “ title,” to insert “except as 
otherwise provided in section 277.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just one moment. Will 
the Senator from Utah explain this amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment on page 134, line 15, is purely 
a clerical amendment. There is nothing else to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 281 (a), on 
page 135, line 5, after the word “taxpayer,” to strike out 
“under any other return.” 

Mr. McKELLAR., This amendment seems to provide that 
the taxpayer may not reopen a claim. 

Mr. SMOOT. He may not reopen it by simply paying a 
small amount, say a few dollars, on it. I will, in a very few 
words, state what it means. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish the Senator would do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. This subdivision has been rewritten to limit 
the amount of refunds and credits to the portion of the tax 
paid within the four years preceding the filing of the claim, 
in order that the taxpayer may not, by a small payment, re- 
open the entire case. It is better written, and is exactly the 
same as the rules and regulations now in force, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If anything should develop in relation to 
the amendment, it could be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it should be desired for any reason, the 
Senator would have a chance to reopen it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 281, page 
135, after line 7, to strike out: (b) Except as provided in 
subdivisions (c) and (d) no such credit or refund shall be 
allowed or made after four years from the time the tax was 
paid, unless before the expiration of such four years a claim 
peel is filed by the taxpayer,” and in lieu thereof to 
nsert : 


(b) Except as provided in subdivisions (c) and (e) of this section, 
(1) no such eredit or refund shall be allowed or made after four years 
from the time the tax was paid, unless before the expiration of such 
four years a claim therefor is filed by the taxpayer, nor (2) shall the 
amount of the credit or refund exceed the portion of the tax paid 
during the four years immediately preceding the filing of the claim. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section, 281, page 
136, after line 2, to strike out: 


(d) Where any provision of any act specified in subdivision (a) of 
this section or the application thereof to any person or circumstances 
has been held by the Supreme Court of the United States to be invalid, 
any amount of income, war-profits, or excess-profits.tax illegally col- 
lected pursuant to such provision shall be credited or refunded if a 
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claim. therefor is filed by the taxpayer within four years after the 
decision, notwithstanding the period. of limitation provided for in sub- 
division (b) has expired. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr: President, will the Senator explain 


this amendment and state why the House provision is proposed 
to be stricken’ out? 


Mr. SMOOT. The House put that provision in. It is not a 


part. of the existing law. Since this subdivision would have 
granted the taxpayer'a further extension of time for filing 
claims: for refund or etedit in cases in which four or five years 
have already been granted for that purpose, the Senate com- 
mittee felt that it ought to be stricken out. I will say to the 
Senator that only a few communications have come to me con- 
cerning the matter; I think F have received only three letters 
concerning it. The proper way for à claim of that kind to be 
made is by a bill introduced in Congress and passed by Con- 
gress the same as in the ease of other claims against the 
Government. The committee did not feel that they ought in 
this revenue measure to legislate’ on questions of the kind 
involved. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It would be very much better to legislate 
iwa way that will protect the rights of all citizens in @ certain 
class rather than to have eitizens required to come to Congress 


and file claims and go through all of the proceedings that are 


necessary in order to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same thing would apply to every claim 
against the Government of the United States, ‘There is a 
limitation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. T think that the very much better way 
would be to establish a court before which any citizen who has 
overpaid his taxes or underpaid his taxes or paid them in a 
way that gives him a just cause of complaint could go and 
have the case decided exactly as in the case of other claims 
against the Government. 

I think one of the greatest abuses we have in connection 
with tax matters is the secret refunding and the secret abate- 
ment of taxes by the Treasury Department. All claims for 
abatement and all claims for refunds of taxes should be 
brought before a court established for that purpose, where the 
proceedings will be open, viewed by all; and where all honest 
claims may be allowed and other claims may be disallowed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why we are establishing the court of 
appeals in this bill, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It ought to be an independent court: 

Mr, SMOOT.. If this amendment is not agreed to, the Hmi- 
tation would be extended not to four years but it would run 
about 10 or 11 years on items that have already been closed 
and settled and where no doubt the taxpayers who paid the 
taxes charged the purchasers of the goods the amount of the 
taxes. 


Mr. McKHLLAR: Not being a member of the committee, I 
am not: familiar enough: with the situation to pass upon it at 
this time. It will have to go to conference, of course 

Mr. SMOOT, Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Because the House provision is already 
there, and there will be that additional So T am 
not going to object to the amendment at this time, but if it is 
necessary to raise a question again im connection with It, that 
can be done. 

Mr, SMOOT. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 281, on 
page 136, after line 16, to insert: 

(e) If the taxpayer has, within five years from the time the return 
for the tuxable year 1917 was due filed a waiver of his rigut to have 
the taxes due for such taxable year determined and assessed within five 
years after the return was filed, or if he has, on or before June 15; 
1924, filed such a waiver in respect of the taxes due for the taxable 
year 1918, then such credit or refund relating to the taxes for the 
year in respect of which the waiver was filed shall be allowed or made 
if Aaim therefor is filed either on or before April 1, 1925, or within 
four years from the time the tax was paid. 


Mr. McKELLAR.. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will explain the amendment. 

Mr. McKELIAR, I shall be very glad if the Senator will, 
and then I want to make an observation about it 

Mr: SMOOT. On March 13, 1924, Congress passed a law 
word for word in the language of this amendment. We are 
putting it in the law here in the proper place, so that when we 
have the revenue laws bound in one volume it will be in that 
This has already been acted upon by Congress. If the 


the act of March 13, 1924, and 


Mr. McKBELLAR, Oh, no; I will take the Senator's: word 
for it. If we are to continue this method of dealing with tax 
questions, I imagine that this: provision will cover it; but, Mr. 
President, Eam opposed to the present system, for this reasons 
In innumerable cases, just before the time limitation expires, 
a taxpayer will be confronted with an examiner er an investi- 
gator, and this statement will be made to the taxpayer: No 
longer ago than yesterday one of the finest lawyers and one of 
the finest men in my State was telling me of an incident of this 
kind. The taxpayer was suddenly confronted with this investi- 
gator, about two days before the limit expired, and he said: 
“ Now, look here: I want you to sign a waiver in regard to the 
taxes for 1917,” I believe it was 1917 in the particular case. 
The taxpayer said: ‘‘ Why should I sign a waiver?” Well, 
if you do not do it, I am just going to make a reassessment 
against. you, without any examination at all, and it will be for 
a much larger amount, and it will be without proper investi- 
gation. I am just going to make an assessment against. you 
in order to hold, it against, you.” 

I think that system is very bad. I think the employee ought 
to be discharged from the Treasury Department. No such 
advantage should be taken of a taxpayer. In the particular, 
instance the taxpayer, of course, rather than have an ill-advised; 
and improper assessment made against her in that way, was 
willing to accept the proposition; and did sign the waiver.. She 
never ought to have signed that waiver, and it ought to be 
forbidden. by law.. 

I do not know how we can reach a situation of that kind. 
I think this provision, instead of reaching it, will perpetuate 
it, and I do not believe that should be done, Some arrange- 
ment ought to be made by which that can not oceur. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me say to the Senator that in the case 
of the taxes of 1917, just before the limitation expired, the 
taxpayers were asked to sign waivers, The Senator knows 
why that was done. In 1917 the law was new to the taxpayers, 
and there was trouble in making out the returns. Even though 
they had no intention of defrauding the Government of a 
Single penny, a great percentage of them had to be examined 
and settlements made. Nothing like that is happening now, 
hewever, and nothing like it will happen in the future; If it 
ever does, they can appeal to the court here, and it can: settle 
the matter at onee, when we have the court. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. If Congress would set up the right kind 
of a court, I think that would be all right; but if a so-called 
eourt is set up in the Treasury Department to pass on these 
things, I do not believe that justice will ever be obtained for 
a taxpayer in any such way. 

Mr. SMOOT. This court of appeals is not in the Treasury 
Department. It is entirely outside of it. 

Mr. Mc They appeal to it from the decisions of 
the department. We have not gotten to that yet, and I am not 
going to discuss it until we get to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. All right. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. With the same understanding, I am not 
going 5 further to this amendment, but I want to vote 

t it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, L offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill, which I ask to have read and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro: tempore. Without objection, the pro- 
posed amendment will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


On page 111, line 15, strike out all of section 257, beginning at line 
15 on page 111, and all of pages 112, 113, and 114 down. to the subtitle 
“ Publication of statistics,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“All returns made under this act and all proceedings, records, and 
evidence made and used in connection with proceedings. for the adjust- 
ment of returns shall constitute pnblic records and shall be open to 
public inspection.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The proposed amendment 
will be printed and lie on the table. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was on page 137, line 7, 
after 1919,“ to insert or 1920,“ so as. to read: 


(f) This section shall not (1) bar from allowance a claim for credit 
or refund filed prior to the enactment of this act which but for such 
enactment would have been allowable, or (2) bar from allowance æ 
claim in respect of a tax for the taxable year 1919 or 1920 if such 
claim is filed before the expiration of five years after the date the 
return was due. 


The amendment was agreed. tos 
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The READING CLERK. The next amendment passed over Is on 
page 139, under Titte III— Estate tax.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. Let all the estate-tax provisions go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will be from page 139 down to 
page 174. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments. will be 
passed over to the point indicated. 


Mr. SMOOT: ‘The next amendment passed over is om page 


174, the tax on telegraph and telephone messages. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that that amendment ought 
to go over, because the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Drau] is not in the Chamber, and I promised him that I would 
not have it acted upon in his absence. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
terested in it, 


Mr. McKELLAR. The matter is going to cause considerable 


debate when it comes up. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 


passed over. 


The next amendment passed over was, on page 177, line 5, to 


change the number of the title from “IV” to V.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 187, to strike | 
out lines 12 to 22, inetusive, and to insert: 


(1) For the purposes of this section a farmer or grower of tobacco 
shall not be regarded as a Gealer in leaf tobacco in respect to the | 


leaf tobacco produced by him, 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

The Reapine CLERK. The next amendment passed over is 
on page 194, under Title VII, Excise taxes,“ where the com | 
mittee proposes to strike out lines 10 to 24, both inclusive, 
and on page 195, lines 1 and 2, and to insert 


Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, I thought we could get those 


amendments: out of: the way-today; but the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is not in the Chamber, and I do 
not want to take up the matter in his nden nee 
J ask that it go over: 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Presidont, will the Senator yield 
for a question? ö 

Mr. SMOOT.: Ves. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask for information. Does this bin 
retain the present tax on theater-ticket brokers? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is a tax on all theater tickets over 50 

cents. Does the Senator mean the admission tax? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Noy the tax on theater-ticket ‘brokers. 


Mr: SMOOT. The seatpers’ tieket provision, so called, win | | 


the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is in the binn? : 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did the comimtetee examine into that; | 
to find out whether or not it was worth while, in view of the 
revenue produced? The thing has been more of a nuis8ance | 
than anything else, It is open to wholesale fraud; it is im- 
possible of enforcement, and it has brought in no revenue 
worthy of the name I think only some $50,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Something like that, and it costs almost more 
te collect it than we get out of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator refer to tickets’ to mov- 
ing-picture shows? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that Includes alf theaters. This is the 
tax on scalpers. There are no scalpers in the case of moving- 
pieture tickets. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What has been done in the ease of pieture- 
show tickets? The tax fs limited to tickets costing 50 cents 
or more, fs it? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no tax on any atimission to a moving- 
picture show that costs less than 50 cents. 

Mr. OVERMAN, What amount of revenue was raised from 
that tax? 

Mr. SMOOT, About $70,000,000. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Up to and Including 50 cents there is no 
tax on any admission? 

Mr. SMOOT. No tax on any admission. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Is that the provision of the House and 
also of the bill as reported by the Senate committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; that is the provision of both. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There has been no change in that respect? 

Mr. SMOOT. No change. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment will be passed over. The 
next amendment passed over. 


this 
Secretary will state the 


1 think a great’ many Senators are ia. 


| tions or any other 


The) next amendment passed over was’ on page 197, after 


line 4, to insert: 


(10) Radio receiving sets, 10 per cent. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. It can either go over, or, if it is acted on, 
I shall want a roll-call vote on it. 

Mr. SMOOT., Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro, tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

85 gr The next amendment deals with the same 
subjec 
ashe PRESIDENT pro tempore. That, will be passed over, 

80. 

The Rxanbrxd CLERK. Then the next amendment passed over 
18 on page 203, line 12, to strike out, “ eapital-stock ta«x 

Mr, SMOOT, . Let that go over. 

Mr, McKELLAR, That should go over in connection with the 


provision in regard to 14 per cent. 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 
Mr. McKELLAR., Mr. President, at this juncture I send to 
a Kon a letter on the subject, which I ask to have read. It 
ort. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the Sec- 
| retary. will read the letter, 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
Chattanoaga, April 23, 192}, 
Senator KENNETH McKernan, 
Wäskington, D. d. 

Deak Sm: The attention of our board of directors was called to-day 
te the proposed Inerease in corporation Federal ineome taxes We un- 
derstand that the Senate Finance Committee, in reporting the revenne 
bill to the Senate, proposes an increase from 12% to 14 per cent on the 
income tax en corporations; also to repeal or leave off the capital 
stock tax: To corporations earning T per cent or move per annum on 
their capital and surplus it seems a very substantial imcrease in Gov- 
ernment taxes, With the proposed ent of 25 per cent in individual 
income taxes for 1924 and the substantial decreases for future years, it 
seems unfair to increase-the taxes on corporations. We feel that cor- 
porations need encouragement, especially at this time. We also feel 
that the capital-stock tax should be taken off and that there sheuld 
be no increase in other taxes, as we do net find that ahy decrease has 


| been made to corporations as bas been made to todtviduals i 


I was therefore directed by our beard ef directors to bring this 
matter to your attention, with the earnest protest of our body against 
this proposed increase. Won't PE Pewee e ee an to 
what your attitude is in the matte? 
ê Yours oid ers H. w. apace: 

Seeretary+Manager. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wunt to take this decasion 
to say that ¥ am opposed to the increase of taxes on corpora- 
taxpayers in the United States. This bill is 
supposed to provide for a reduction of taxes. It ought to be all 
along that Tine. There ought to be a uniform and as nearly as 
| possible a relatively equal reduction of taxes all along the line, 
on corporations as well as on individuals of high and low de- 
| gree. My judgment is that we ought not to imerease taxes on 


any taxpayer, and I expect so to vote. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Utah what the taxes now received are at 12} per 
cent and what the totál amount, will be if the rate is increased 
te 143 per cent? z 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount collected under this: tax will be 
$19,000,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Can we get okie without the tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we can not. Not only that, but the creat 
majority of the corporations want to have it retained: 

Mr. OVERMAN... They do? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think 90 per cent of them do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why are the corporations asking for an 
increase in taxation? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government wants it, too, not only on 
account of the increase in money collected, but in order to sim- 
plify the administration, As it ts to-day; the tax fis imposed 
upon the par value or the market value of the stock, whieh- 
ever is greater, and that amounts to $1 on $1,000 stock. Every 
corporation which makes returns has to make an additional 
return upen its eapital stock, and then the Government of the 
United States has to ascertain in the case of every return what 
the market price of the stock is and what the par value of the 
stock is, and then they have to take to the higher, whichever 
it may be, and make the assessment accordingly. The book- 
keeping and the extra time required in making the returns and 
the trouble of making the additional returns lead most of the 
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corporations. to feel that it would be better to pay the tax of 
14 per cent than the 123 per cent tax. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand, then, that the corporations 
are in favor of this because of the simplicity in making the 
returns under it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all; and the Government wants it 
because of the simplification in the administration, Every 
return of every corporation in the United States has to be 
exumined every year upon that one point alone. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose this tax goes into effect; will the 
returns have to be examined next year and the next year? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if that tax of $1 on $1,000 of stock is 
eliminated, then the whole question as to the amount of the 
capital stock will be eliminated. It will make no difference 
then what it may be. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator one question about a matter which has troubled me a 
little. When we do away with the tax on capital stock of $1 
a thousand, will corporations be tempted to increase their capi- 
tal stock, because they will pay a tax only on the net income? 
Win they be tempted to increase the capital stock and thereby 
decrease in a way the net income and diminish the tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if this capital-stock tax is taken off it will 
have no effect whatever in that direction.’ There will be no 
incentive whatever to do that. In answering the Senator there 
is one other reason to which T ought to call attention. Wher- 
eyer there is a capital-stock tax imposed—and I think the 
Senator from New Mexico referred to this yesterday—they 
haye to pay that tax, no matter whether the corporation has 
actually lost money or not. In other words, it becomes a tax 
upon the capital, and for that reason it ought to be eliminated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a comparatively small tax. The 
only question in my mind is whether or not in relieving cor- 
porations of the capital-stock tax we will tempt them to in- 
crease their capital stock, because they will pay nothing on the 
capital stock, and in a way they might accomplish a reduction 
of their net income. 

Mr. SMOOT., It will not affect the income tax, the normal 
tax, or any tax paid by the corporation in any way; and while 
a tax of a dollar on a thousand does seem a small matter, I 
want to call attention to the fact that under that provision there 
is collected $85,000,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment found on page 231. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to say a 
word in response to the remark of the Senator from Florida. 
It is generally supposed that the capital-stock tax is imposed 
according to the amount of stock issued. Some think that this 
would lead to an increase in the capital stock. It would not 
have that effect at all, for the reason that the capital-stock tax 
is imposed only upon the value of the stock, either the par 
value or the market value, whichever is higher. It follows, 
therefore, that it is the actual assets of the corporation which 
govern the amount of this tax, and it does not have any de- 
terring effect upon the issuance of watered stock, and that sort 
of thing. It is on the value of the stock. My judgment is 
that it is a much more equitable plan to put the whole of the 
corporation tax on the net earnings. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator therefore favors this 14 
per cent tax? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it should be placed at 

14 per cent. Of course, I am opposed to this 14 per cent flat 
tax on the net incomes of corporations and expect to present 
to the Senate a substitute for it, but if we are going to re- 
tain this flat tax on corporations and try to make up in reve- 
nue what would be lost through a repeal of the capital-stock 
tax, I think it should go this way. 


ABMINISTRATION OF VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Mr. CAKAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to interrupt the 
consideration of the pending bill in order that I may muke 
a statement about a matter which I intended to call to the 
attention of the Senate when the so-called adjusted compensa- 
tion bill was before the Senate. In order to be: absolutely 
fair to the present Director of the Veterans’ Bureau permit 
me to say that it is possible he does not yet know of the 
methods pursued in the bureau in dealing with pending cases. 

The first case I desire to mention is that of a negro by the 
name of Milton Young who was a resident and citizen of 
Arkansas and went into the Army. He was discharged and 
was suffering from disability, whether incurred in the service 
I am not able to say; that is a disputed question. Anyway, 
he was finally a patient of a doctor by the name of Hopper. 
His case was desperate and the doctor took it up with the 


Veterans’ Bureau, knowing he was an ex-service man, and re- 
ceived a reply to the effect that his ease was disallowed. 
There was no case pending before the bureau. It shows they 
did not even read the correspondence. 

The doctor then took the patient from Marked Tree, in 
Arkansas, where he lived and near to which town the patient 
lived, to a hospital at Memphis which the Veterans’ Bureau 
maintains, He tried to have his patient admitted. He was 
told that before that could be done the boy would have to 
make a showing that he was entitled to be treated because 
of disability incurred in the service. 

The doctor told the attendants at the hospital that the boy’s 
condition was so serious that unless something was done with 
him he would die. He was then told by. the hospital author- 
ities to go down to the Red Cross. He went to the Red Cross 
with the patient, and they told him there that unless the hos- 
pital would admit him, they could do nothing for him. Be- 
tween the two, while he was trying to get the patient in, the 
patient died. 

I took the matter up with the bureau to find out what the 
regulations were which made it impossible for an ex-service 
man to receive hospital treatment, and after nearly a year 
I had a final reply from the bureau saying that the action 
of the hospital was entirely proper, that if an ex-service man 
were brought to a hospital, he must come under certain con- 
ditions. I am not quoting exactly the language, but at a 
later date I shall put the entire correspondence in the RECORD. 
In other words, it seems to be the rule that if a patient does 
not come prepared to be admitted under all the regulations, 
and the red tape incident thereto, it is perfectly proper, though 
it is admitted there were empty beds, to let the patient die in 
the street. The director approves that course. 

One letter I had dealing with the matter contemptuously re- 
ferred to this soldier as a negro. It may be that the Govern- 
ment is to make a discrimination between white and negro 
patients. If so, I want that fact to be well established. It 
never has been the rule in my State to let a negro die in the 
street if there be some way in which he can be succored; but 
that seems to have been the rule there, and I shall put the 
entire correspondence in the RECORD later. 

The next case was that of Dwight Ledbetter, a white boy 
who lived at Conway, in Arkansas. His father had been a 
county official, and I believe held a State office. I recite those 
facts merely as an indication of the probability of the story 
that follows. 

Dwight Ledbetter went into the Army and was wounded in 
France, I think he was also gassed. He came back and was 
hospitalized and later discharged. I think he was in the hos- 
pital a year or more and then was given training. He was 
in training in California, at Los Angeles. A difference arose 
between him and the officer in charge, a Mr. Buzzell. This 
officer cut off his compensation and put him out of training 
into the street without a dollar. I think the records will 
show—and they are pleading that now—that he was mentally 
unsound. That information was known to Buzzell who was 
dealing with him. 

Ledbetter went back to see this officer, Buzzell, and a dis- 
pute arose, about what I have yet been unable to learn. This 
officer followed the trainee, the boy Dwight Ledbetter, into 
the street and shot him three times, and left him lying in 
the street. The record shows that the boy did not have a 
weapon of any kind; did not even have a pocket knife on his 
person. 

The soldier was extended no relief, He was there, 2,000 
miles from home, a stranger, a disabled war veteran who had 
been wounded in France. His compensation was cut off, he 
was put out of the hospital, -denied training, and was shot 
down by the officer of the hospital and left in the street. He 
was cared for by private parties, and finally left the hospital 
and appeared in court to testify against the man who shot 
him. The case was postponed, and he was given no indica- 
tion of when to come back or when the case would be heard. 
He had no means. He was not able to work. He left Cali- 
fornia and came back to Arkansas. Before recovering from 
his wounds this boy was killed in an accident. The man Buz- 
zell is yet in charge of the training of disabled soldiers. 

I called the attention of the bureau to this case, and asked 
for an explanation, and in reply got a curt letter telling me 
that it had been investigated satisfactorily, that nobody was 
to blame except the boy who was shot, and that the incident 
was closed. I insisted that it should not be closed. I was 
promised then that there would be an investigation. It 
started last year. In the meantime a year or more had passed, 
and they never took a statement, nor tried to, from the boy 
who was shot. The department took a statement from the 
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man who did the shooting and then decided it was perfeetly 
proper to shoot a trainee, although he was unarmed, although 
he was helpless, and, as they rather intimate, now, that he 
was mentally unsound. 

I wanted to be certain that General Hines knew about that 
case, and I called his special attention to it. I am in receipt 
of a letter recently saying that he thinks that this was the thing 
that should have been done; that this man ought to have shot 
this disabled soldier. Therefore he continues him in office, 
although this is not the only charge laid against this officer. 
He has been the subject of criticism by the local organization 
for disabled soldiers there almost from the beginning. Case 
after case has been called to the attention bf the departmen' 
but he is retained. 

My information as to Dwight Ledbetter came to me first 
from a Major Darrah, who had been an officer in the Army. He 
is now im charge of an organization to aid disabled ex-service 
men. He told me that the shooting was without justification, 
and that the man who did the shooting is being protected by the 
organization of the Veterans’ Bureau in California. : 

Now, the third case which I want to call to the attention of 
the Senate is likewise of interest. I shall put all this corre- 
spondence in the Recorp later. I shall not do so now, because 
I do not want to take the time to sort it out. The third case 
is that of a soldier named Fines Gallion, who went into the 
Army from Arkansas, He died in service. The record, so far 
as I have it, does not disclose whether he was killed in action 
or died of disease. He left one child. His mother qualified as 
guardian and cared for the child and drew its compensation 
and the insurance. She died in 1920. A brother of the deceased 
soldier then applied to the probate court to have probated as 
a will a letter of the deceased soldier purporting to give him 
the insurance of the deceased soldier. 

In Arkansas the probate court is this: The fiscal agent of 
the county is called the county judge. He is ex officio the pro- 
bate judge. He has a right to accept or reject wills for proba- 
tien. He also appoints guardians and administrators. From 
his acts an appeal lies as a matter of right, Anybody affected 
by any decision of the probate court has the right to appeal 
without bond. The appeal is then lodged in what we know as 
the circuit court, our trial court of general jurisdiction. From 
this order of probation of this letter, which never could have 
been a will under the law of Arkansas, an uncle of the little 
child, the hetr of the deceased soldier, a ed. 3 

The circuit court vacated the order of probation and said the 
letter was no will. From that order an appeal was had by the 
brother to the supreme court of the State, and it was again 
sustained, that court declaring that the letter was not a will. 
Then, when the matter had been thus settled, an application 
was made for the insurance that was due the child. 

I was informed after a long time by the people down there 
that they could get no answer from the Veterans’ Bureau. I 
took up the matter. I found that the Veterans’ Boreau had 
paid this uncle, the brother of the deceased soldier, some 
$1,700 or $1,800, as I now remember, of money belonging to the 
minor child. The bureau takes the position now that it does 
not owe the minor anything; that it has paid it to a man who 
was an utter stranger, so far as any rights were concerned, and 
who has no financial responsibility; that either the Government 
or this helpless minor child must lose the $1,700 or $1,800, and 
the bureau says that the child must lose it. A justice of the 
peace—I do not speak of them with disrespect, but they are 
usually not trained lawyers—or even a layman in the street 
knows that where an appeal lies as a matter of right there is 
no finality in an order of probation until the time for an ap- 
peal has elapsed, and that nobody could act upon it except at 
his peril. The bureau, if it has anybody in the bureau that 
knows enough to have been licensed as a lawyer, must know 
that there was no finality about the order of probation until 
that time had elapsed; and if it paid the money to this finan- 
cially irresponsible man, it did so at its peril. 

I called General Hines’s attention to this case and have a 
letter in which he claims that the procedure was proper and 
was in conformity with law. I do not pretend to say that Gen- 
eral Hines ought to know what the taw is, because I take it 
he does not know and I presume does not pretend to know. 
The bureau has a legal department that has apparently no 
legal knowledge in it. I again called his attention to this case. 
I had a long letter from General Hines, again assuring me 
that he had had the question reexamined and that he was 
right and I am wrong; that the child is not entitled to a penny 
from the Government, although the Government paid the 
money that was due the child under the insurance policy to 
a financially irresponsible person who had no more legal right 
to receive it than any man in the streets of Washington, 


I shall. put all that correspondence in the Rxecorp at some 
future thne. it is such an infamous; outrageous thing to do 
that I can not be patient with it. I know that the depart- 
meat, if it wants to do what is right, will discharge whoever 
gaye that so-called legal opinion, because I know that anyone 
who asserts that opinion is in conformity with the established 
rules of law either is dishonest or does not know the law. I 
do not presume he is dishonest because he could have no inter- 
est in it, so far as I know, and I am sure did not have. There 
fore he is hopelessly ignorant of the law. No one ean claim 
there is authority for assuming that an appeal from order 
of probation is a finality until the appeal is disposed of. 

There is one other case that I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate at this time. Doctor Baker, a highly 
reputable physician of Paragould, Ark., went into the Army 
at the beginning of the war. He incurred a disability. After 
his discharge he applied for compensation. After a long 
while the bureau rated his disability at less than 10 per cent, 
and therefore he was not entitled to compensation. 

He then made application in due form for employment in 
the Veterans’ Bureau. He is now told that his disability is 
such that he is not fit to render satisfactory service. When 
he applied for compensation under his injury, bis Injury was 
rated at less than 10 per cent, but when he applied for em- 
ployment in the same bureau that made the first rating he is 
told that he is totally disabled. In other words, his disability 
is so slight that he is not entitled to compensation when he 
asks for compensation, but it is so complete when he asks for 
employment that he is not able to render any service. Com- 
ment upon that case is not worth while. Later, as I said, I 
shall put in the Recorp all of the correspondence relating 
to it. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to say that I have 
wanted to be patient with the burean and with its reorganiza- 
tion. I had hoped that we would have efficient service there. 
I have waited watil I think no one would be expected under 
similar circumstances to wait longer. Information is coming 
to me from people who have a right to know that leads me to 
believe that conditions in the bureau are as bad, so far as the 
veterans are concerned, as they ever were in the days of Mr. 
Forbes. I do not say—and I want to be particularly ptain 
about it—that General Hines does not want to do what is 
right. I de not say that he may not reorganize the bureau. 
preceeding along the lines he new seems to be following, but 
I do say there is such widespread dissatisfaction with the 
bureau that he must know that he must reorganize the bureau 
personnel if substantial justice is to be done. He seems un- 
willing to do so. 

I shall present other cases unless something is done to at 
gure justice to the ex-service men, and present them to the 
Senate as occasion may arise. j 

Mr. FLETCHER and¢Mr. KING addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield; and if so, to whem? : 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Florida, who 
rose first. J 

Mr. FLETCHDR. The Senators account of one case par 
tieularty calls to my mind an experience that I had. A soldier 
who enlisted in the Army took out his insurance. He was a 
young man who had been reared by an aunt. His mother 
died when he was a smali child, and his father disappeared 
some 18 or 20 years ago. The boy was reared by his aunt. He 
enlisted in the Army, and after a while beeame II with 
pneumonia. While on his death bed he wrote a letter some- 
what similar to the letter which the Senator has described, 
saying that he wanted all of his effects and property of every 
sort to go to his aunt, naming her, and her daughter, who was 
practically a sister to him and had been for years in that reta- 
tion, This was under the former administration of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau. The bureau refused to recognize the rights of 
the aunt, although they could not find any father. The certif- 
cate of insurance provided that the insurance should go to his 
estate, he having no wife and no mother, and no father so far 
as he knew. The aunt offered the letter to the probate court 
for probate as a will, and the probate court held that it was 
a will, carrying personal property. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In Florida that is permissible? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; they held it to be a good will. 
That was supposed to establish under this document as a 
will the rights of the old aunt and her daughter. They were 
named as beneficiaries under the letter which then became a 
will as decreed by the court. The bureau said, No; we win 
not stand for this.” ‘They spent a large amount of money, 
nobody knows exactly how much, for investigators and agents 
to go all over that community in Jacksonville and thretgh 
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the State to locate the supposed father of this boy, and, of 
course, after a while some fellow turned up and said he was 
the father. He had not been seen for 20 years, but now he 
claims that under the law he is entitled to the benefits of 
the insurance. The Government resisted the aunt’s claim 
under the will, contested the matter in the Federal courts, 
and finally, when the judge practically instructed the jury to 
find for the claimants, holding the document to be the will 
as declared by the probate court and that they were. entitled 
to benefit, the Government prosecuted the case to appeal and 
caer an appeal to the circuit court of appeals in the Federal 
court. 

The Government has not anything to gain in that sort of 
instance that I can see. If these people who are really en- 
titled to benefit as desired by the soldier and to have the bene- 
fit of the insurance as expressed in the letter written on his 
deathbed—which letter has been declared to be his will—if 
they do not get that benefit, then this man who disappeared 
20 years ago and now turns up and claims to be the boy's 
father will, of course, be entitled to the benefit. The Govern- 
ment does not gain anything by contesting the rights of these 
people, and yet they have gone to enormous expense to investi- 
gate the whole case from time to time and to employ counsel 
to contest proceedings in the courts. 

That is another instance somewhat similar, I think, to the 
ease cited by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Except that in the case I have cited the 
bureau would not wait until the rights of the parties could 
be established under the will. It was anxious, seemingly, to 
pay the money to an irresponsible person. I do not mean 
literally that the officers had the desire to do it, but they did 
a foolish thing, and having done it they insist it was right 
and proper. 

I now take pleasure in yielding to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator may have noticed that one of the 
members of the special committee recently appointed to inves- 
tigate the Veterans’ Bureau and to recommend legislation and 
codify existing laws—I refer to the able Senator from Ne- 
yada [Mr. Oppiz]|—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I saw that statement in the newspaper. 

Mr. KING. That Senator has complained against the in- 
activity of the Veterans’ Bureau in effectuating reforms, 
reforms which the evidence obtained in the hearings showed 
should have been made long ago. Senator Opp recently has 
been at the White House protesting to the President of the 
United States against the extravagance and waste and, in- 
efficiency of the Veterans’ Bureau. I hope the Senator from 
Arkansas will continue his revelations, because obviously some- 
thing should be done to effectuate reforms. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This is a war in which I am enlisted until 
reforms shall come to the bureau and justice is done our dis- 
abled soldiers and their dependents. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the “Senator from Arkansas 
is to be commended for the fight he has been making. As he 
was speaking, I thought how diligent the Government was 
when it was seeking these boys to make up the Army, As to 
those who were ordered to report for service and who did not 
come, officials of the Government were sent out to their 
dwelling places and they were brought in under arrest. 
Surely the Government owes it to the ex-service men to be 
just to them. 

There is no better way, Mr. President, for the Government. to 
encourage putriotism than to have the citizen know that the 
Government will give Attention to his complaint, if he has one, 

inst the Government; that the Government will gladly hear 
him when he seeks to tell the Government about some grievance 
that he has, Certainly a soldier who has offered to die for 
his country, and who has been injured in the service, has a 
right to hear from his Government when he writes to those 
who are in authority. He certainly has a right to be treated 
with consideration when he comes to his Government and asks 
to be heard when he has been disabled in the service. 

This is a pitiful case to which the Senator from Arkansas 
has referred. A veteran of the service, disabled, appeals to 
one in authority in the Veterans’ Bureau, and he Is dismissed 
outright by that officer. He goes back and appeals for rein- 
statement or for aid, a dispute arises, the boy, who was un- 
armed, is followed into the street and shot three times by this 
officer in the Veterans’ Bureau. 7 

The Senator from Arkansas points out that that officer is 
still in charge of this work in the Veterans’ Bureau. Why does 
the Government keep that man in office? He ought to be put 
out, Mr. President. Anyone who is guilty of such treatment 
to an ex-service man is not fit to be in office. 


I recall a boy from my own State, one 20 years old, who 
had been to the bureau frequently to see the officials about his 
case. One my secretary told me that they were getting 
very impatient with that boy and that they had about reached 
the point where they were not going to have anything more to 
do with his case. I said,“ Tell the boy to come up and see me.” 
He came: I could see that the boy was nervous; he was blue 
and despondent; he was sick. He had been twice wounded in 
the war. I could tell that he was embarrassed and a little 
flighty when I talked to him about his case; but as I talked to 
that boy, who was a tall fellow, about 6 feet high, I could see 
him as I imagined he looked when he went into the Army, a 
vigorous, fine-looking youth, and offering his yery life to his 
country. He had been disabled by the wounds he had received, 
and those wounds had affected his mind somewhat and affected 
his nervous system; and yet officers in charge dared to say 
that they were getting tired of fooling with him” and“ being 
annoyed by him,” were about ready to drop his case, and one 
of them referred to him as being a “little nutty.” I asked, 
“Where did he get this affliction?” He got it in the service 
of his country; he got it on the battle front in France. 

Now these officers, who remained far away from the battle 
front, drawing big salaries, while this boy was being wounded, 
are impatient, and they say they are about ready to drop his 
case. I called up the department and I told one of the officers 
in charge that I was sending that boy up there and I wanted 
his case attended to or I would take it up on the floor of the 
Senate. I got his case adjusted. The boy went back happy on 
his way down into south Alabama, He came by my office and 
showed me his check and the letter which properly adjusted 
his case, 

Mr. President, if somebody will not heed the cry of these 
boys, what condition shall we have? A boy has a right to 
complain against his Government that will send an armed force 
to get him and take him to the battle front and then refuse 
to hear him when he asks that Government to aid him because 
of the affliction that he received while in the service of his 
country. 

Mr. President, I can imagine how sad it would make one 
of these boys who had followed that fiag 8,000 miles and 
offered to die for it on a foreign battle field to write to these 
officials, as the Senator from Arkansas has pointed out, and 
get no response whatever, though he told those officials of his 
affliction, of his suffering, and of his dire distress, they not 
eyen answering his letter. What condition do Senators think 
such conduct on the part of the officials will create in the 
community? It will create this sort of sentiment and repu- 
tation for the Government: Oh, you need not write to the 
Veterans’ Bureau; you will never hear from your letter.” 
But the boy may say, “I am afflicted; I am in distress; I am 
suffering; I am unable to work and produce the necessities of 
life.“ Is the reply to be, That is all right; they are not 
going to pay any attention to your letter; you may write up 
there if you want to, but they will ignore your letter.” 

Mr. President, this Government is big enough, and has 
heart enough to see that such conduct shall not be continued. 
The President owes it to his country and he owes it to these 
boys to put every man out of the Veterans’ Bureau who is 
not courteous, considerate, and prompt in responding to these 
boys’ letters; and when one of those officials gets so im- 
patient that he can not endure their nervousness and their 
irritation, which resulted from their service on the battle 
front, he is not fit to be retained in that bureau and he ought 
to be put out of it. 

Mr. President, I wanted to commend the Senator from Ar- 
kansas for his effort in this matter, and I wish now to pledge 
him my support. I think the whole Congress ought to get 
busy in this matter and let the boys of the country know— 
I do not care how humble they are or how far remoyed they 
are from the Capitol—that the same power that reached down 
in their communities and drafted them and put the uniform 
on them and sent them to war is here now in action to see 
that they shall get fair treatment and justice when they call 
upon their Government. 


TAX REDUCTION. . 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. 
days 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the cliair). Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to say to the Senator that T sim- 
ply. desire to ask unanimous consent that the revenue bill muy 


President, I have sought for some 


. 
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be temporarily laid aside with a view to having the naval ap- 
propriation bill taken up. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that te unfinished 
business, being House bill 6715, the revenue bill, may be tem- 
porarily laid aside, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 6820, the naval appro- 
priation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6820) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs 
with amendments. 

Mr, BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to present to the Senate a 
resolution in regard to citing Mr. M. S. Daugherty before the 
bar of the Senate in connection with the proceedings of a 
special committee of the Senate. It is a privileged question, 
and I think will take but a moment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does the Senator desire to offer the reso- 
lution for consideration? 


Mr. BROOKHART. I do. I think there will be no objec- 
tion to it. 
Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the naval bill is now before the. 


Senate, Does the Senator from Iowa contemplate that there 
will be debate on his resolution? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Not so far as I know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
under the rules of the Senate, although they are not generally 
eomplied with, the Senator from Florida can not yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I will not yield, then; I 
am merely going to take about five minutes. Nearly 10 minutes 
of the 5 minutes which I intended to occupy have already 
been taken up with interruptions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state 
that the rules make it the duty of the Chair to enforce that 
rule. 

ADMINISTRATION OF VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Mr. TRAMMELL Mr. President, I wish to add my criticism 
to the criticism which has already been made by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Herrin] relative at least to certain features of the ad- 
ministration of the Veterans’ Bureau. I read some few days 
ago of the economy being claimed by the Veterans’ Bureau. 
As I read that I could not but be impressed from observations 
which I have made that in all probability the $30,000,000 which 
it is claimed the Veterans’ Bureau saved last year was largely 
made up of the disallowance of compensation claims of in- 
jured and sick soldiers. 

It has come to my attention in a number of cases in my own 
State that the district office at Atlanta, Ga., under Mr. Bryson, 
has, it seems to me, almost a universal policy of reducing the 
compensation claims or else of denying applications for com- 
pensation on the ground that the injury was not of service 
origin. In the administration of the Veterans’ Bureau every 
doubt seems to be resolved against the sick or the wounded 
soldier. That is the impression I have gained from a large 
number of cases which have come to my attention. 

I realize that those representing the Government should 
exercise zealousness to see that there is no imposition upon the 
Government by some imposter or some one who might seek 
fraudulently to obtain compensation from the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Due care should be exercised to see that no claims are ap- 
proved which are not meritorious; but the necessity for such 
scrutiny on the part of the Veterans’ Bureau does not justify 
the policy, which seems to be prevalent, of resolving every 
doubt against the applicant for compensation. 

I know in my own State of a number of soldiers who were 
drawing compensation based upon a 40 or 50 per cent disa- 
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bility, and who, without any grounds or any reason in the 
world for it, had their compensation unceremoniously reduced 
below 10 per cent, giving them only eight or ten dollars a month, 
That is the way in which some of this “economy” is being 
brought about. It is being brought about by an imposition 
and an injustice upon a great many of our disabled and 
wounded soldiers. I desire to enter my protest against such a 
policy and to appeal for a policy on the part of the Veterans’ 
Bureau that will recognize the meritorious and just claims of 
all soldiers, and to urge that in their efforts to protect the Gov- 
ernment they shall not lean so far backward as to work an 
injustice upon many soldiers who are entitled to compensation. 

It is almost impossible, according to the requirements in a 
lot of these cases, for the veterans to prove service origin of 
their disabilities that the bureau will accept. I had such a case 
brought to my attention just yesterday. If I had known that 
the subject was coming up, I would have brought over the 
papers. It was the case of a soldier who, when he volun- 
teered, was denied entrance Into the Army on the ground that 
he was suffering with tubercular trouble. A little later on he 
was drafted, examined physically, and the authorities claimed 
that he was absolutely all right, and they utilized his services 
for probably two years. Following the war he has been in a 
disabled condition, and practically eyer since he has been under 
medical care and attention. 

The doctors all testify that he has tuberculosis, Their rec- 
ords show that they refused to admit him to the service at one 
time on the ground that he was a tubercular subject; yet, 
in spite of all of that, they deny compensation to this soldier 
on the ground that service origin of his disability has not 
been established. 

Many wrongs have been inflicted upon the soldiers of this 
country under that cloak of lack of service origin. All I ask 
is that in the administration of the law in regard to the 
veterans of the World War justice and fairness shall prevail 
toward the soldier, as well as an effort to economize on the 
part of the Government, : 


M. 8. DAUGHERTY 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask that the naval appropria- 
tion bill be temporarily laid aside in order to enable the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHArt] to introduce a resolution, 
with the understanding that if more than five minutes are 
taken on the matter the Senator will withdraw the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent that the naval appropriation bill be tempo- 
rarily laid aside for the purpose stated by him. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to submit a re- 
port of the special committee investigating the Department 
of Justice, and a resolution citing M. S. Daugherty for con- 
tempt of the Senate, I ask that the report be printed in the 
3 and that the resolution be read and considered at this 
time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa pre- 
sents a report and asks that it be printed in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 

Sines report (No. 475) submitted by Mr. Brookuarr is as 
‘ollows: 


Your committee of the Senate on investigation of the Department of 
Justice respectfully shows to your honorable body as follows, to wit: 

That on February 29, 1924, the Senate of the United States adopted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 157); 

„Resolved, That a committee of five Senators, consisting of 
three Members of the majority and two of the minority, be au- 
thorized and directed to investigate circumstances and facts, and re- 
port the same to the Senate, concerning the alleged failure of Harry 
M. Daugherty, Attorney General of the United States, to prosecute 
properly violators of the Sherman Antitrust Act and the Clayton 
Act against monopolies and unlawful restraint of trade; the 
alleged neglect and failure of the said Harry M. Daugherty, At- 
torney General of the United States, to arrest and prosecute Albert 
B. Fall, Harry F. Sinclair, E. L. Dobeny, C. R. Forbes, and their 
coconspirators in defrauding the Government, as well as the 
alleged neglect and failure of said Attorney General to arrest 
and prosecute Many others for violations of Federal statutes, and 
his alleged failure to prosecute properly, efficiently, and promptly, 
and defend all manner of civil and criminal actions wherein the 
Government of the United States is interested as a party plaintiff 
or defendant. And said committee is further directed to inquire 
into, investigate, and report to the Senate the activities of the 
said Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney General, and any of his 
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assistants in the Department of Justice which would ia any man- 
ner tend to impair their efficiency. or influenee as representatives 
ot the Government of the United States. 

“That said committee abeve referred to and the chairman 
thereof shall be elected by the Senate of the United States. 

“ Resolved further, That in pursuance of the purposes of this 
resolution, said committea, or any member thereof, be, and hereby 
is, authorized during the Sixty-eighth Congress to send for 
persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ 
stenographic assistance at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per 100 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection here- 
with, the expenses thereof te be paid out ef the contingent 
fund of the Senate, aud that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during fhe sessions or recesses of the Senate.” 

That at all ef the times hereinafter mentioned Smr W. BROOK- 
Hart, BURTON K. WxHeever, Gonos H. Moses, HENRY F. ASHURST, 
and WesLer L. Jones were duly elected, qualified, and acting Members 
of the Senate of the United States. 

That thereafter on March 1, 1924, the Senate of the United States 
elected sald Smita W. BROOKHART, chairman of the committee, provided 
for in the Senate resolution herein before referred to, and said 
Berton K. WBEELER, Gorce II. Moses, UNA F. ASHURST, and 
Wrstny L. Jonks as the other members of said committee. 

That on March 3, 1924, the Senate of the United States passed and 
adopted the following resolution (Senate Resolution No. 183): 

“ Resolved, That Senate Resolution 157, agreed to on February 
29, 1924, be, and the same hereby is, amended to include authoriza- 
tion for the employment of such clerical and other personal sery- 
fees as may be necessary for the accomplishment of the purposes 
of said resolution.” 

That on March 14, 1924, the Senate of the United States adopted 
the following resolution (Senate Resolution No. 189): 

“Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 157, agreed to Feb- 


ruary 29, 1924, be, and the same hereby is, amended to authorize | 


the select committee created by said resolution or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, to sit and perform its duties at such times and 


pinces as muy be deemed acvisable or necessary by said committee, | 


and to empower the chairman of said select committee, or any 
member thereof, to summon witnesses by subpœna or otherwise 
and to administer oaths to them.” 

That parsuant te the foregoing resolution and amendments thereto, | 


the said committee consisting of Senator Surrn W. BROOKHART, chair- | 


men, Senator Wustl ux L. Jones, Senator Grorce H. Moses; Senator | 
Hexex F. Asuursr, and Senator BURTON K. Wunenmr on the 12th day | 
of Mareh. 1924, entered upon the investigation which it was therein 
directed ta prosecute, amd thereafter and on March 21, 1924, at 
Washingten, D. C., issued its subpena duces tecum, a full, true, and 


correct cony of which is hereto attached, marked Exhibit A, and ‘by | 


reference made a part hereof, commanding M. S. Daugherty as 555 
ef the, Midland National Bank of Washington Court House, Ohin, 

appear before said select committee of the Senate of the United — 
on investigation of the Department of Justice forthwith, at their com- 
mittee room 105, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., then and 
there to testify what be may know relative to the several matters 
under consideration by said committee pursuant to the foregoing 
resolution. and amendments thercto, and that be bring with him the 
deposit ledgers of the Midland National Bank ef Washington Court 
House, Ohio, since November 1, 1920, also rete files amd transcript 


of owners of every safety vault in said bank; alse record ef income 


drafts; also records of any individual account or accounts showing 
withdrawals of amounts of $25,000 or over during the above period. 

That at all of the times hereinbefore and hereinafter mentioned 
said M. S. Daugherty was the president of the Midland National 
Bank of Washington Court House, Ohio, aud as such in the possession 
and control of all the books, notes, recerds, and accounts mentioned 
in said subpena. 

That at all times hereiwafter mentioned Stanley Borthwick was the 
duly appointed qualified und acting United States marshal for the 
southern district of Ohio. 

That on March 21, 1924, Stamley Borthwick, United States marshal 
an aforesaid received said sndpema so issued as aforesaid from David 
S. Barry, then amd there and at all times herein mentioned, the duly 
appointed, qunlified, and noting Sergeant at Arms of the Senate of 
the Uaited States, and on March 22, 1024, said Staniey Borthwick, 
United States marshal for the southern district ef Obio, as aforesaid, 
acting aB such, served the said M. & Daugherty personally with 
said subpæna, 80 issued as aforesaid as appears from his return 
and to this report, amd marked Exhibit B, 

hereof. 


has 
to obey or answer snid subptena ef your committee issued 
aforesaid, and han willfully failed, neglected, and re- 
before said committee as required in said subpena or 
otherwise er at all, or to prodnes the records of the Midland National 
Bank of Washington Court House, Ohio, therein called for or any one 


r 


or more of the same or any part or portion thereef, and as the result 
thereof is in contempt of your committee and of the Senate of the 
United States, 

That at ad meeting of said committee, consisting of Senator SITH 
W. Brooxsant, chairman, Senator Wester L. Joxes, Senator GEORGE 
W. Mosms, Senator Henry F. ASHURST, and Senator Burton K. 
Waueeum, held at Washington, D. C. on April 10, 1924, arrangements 
were made by said committee for a subcommittee to go te Washington 
Court House, Ohio, and Senator Surrg W. BROOKHART and Senator 
Burton K. WHEELER were appointed a subcommittee to go to Wash- 
—_ Court House, Ohio, and beld a session there for the purpose 

of subpenaing and examining witnesses concerning the subject matters 
under consideration by said committee. 

That on April 11, 1924, a committee meeting was held at Cherry 
Hotel, Washington Court House, Olio, by said subcommittee, con- 
sisting of Senator Smith W. Byooxmagr and Senator Burrox K, 
WHEELER. 

That on April 11, 1924, a subpmma, a fall, true, and correct copy of 
which is bereto attached, marked Exhibit C“ and made a part heremt, 
was tsshed hy snid select committee on investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice requiring said M. & Daugherty to appear forthwith 
before said committee at their committee room, 12 Cherry Hotel, 
Washington Court House, Ohio, then and there to testify what be 
| may know relative to the subject matters under consideration by said 
committee, 

That said subpæna so issued as aforesaid was served on said M. 8 
Daugherty personally at Washington Court House, Ohle, on April 11, 
41924, by Leslie L. Biffle, as required in said subpoema: |. 

That the said M. S. Dangherty wilfully failed, megiected, and 
refused to appear before mid committee forthwith as required in saii 
subpega, or at any time, or at ail 

Your committee therefore reports to the Senate of the United States 
that the said M. S. Daugherty having been duly sutpenged to appear 
before your committee, and by proper process directed to produce the 
| beaks, decuments, and papers specifically set forth in the subpena 
duces tecum before referred to, and the said M. 8. Daugherty having 
refused, and still refusing, to appear or to preduce said books, papers, 
and documents, and the said M. S. Daugherty having been duly sub- 
penaed to appear before said saubcemmiitee at Washington Court 
| House, Ohio, and the said M. 8. Daugherty having refused, and still 
refusing, to appear before said subcommittee as required ds said sub- 
pena, is in contempt of the authority ef said committee and of the 
Senate of the United States. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Sarre W. Brooxmarr, 
Chairman of Select Committee. on, liwestigation 
of the Department of Justice. 


Exurert A 
o || (Telegram) 


WasHsxGTON, D. C., March 21, 192}. 
STANLEY Bowie, 
United. States Marshal, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Will you please serve the following subpœna premptly and wire me 
immediately collect when you have done so? 
UNITED TETES or Auma, 
CONGRESS or THR UND Starns. 
To M. L. Daugheriy, President of the Midland, en Bark, 

Weshington Court Howse, Olio, greeting: 

Pursuant to iawful authority, ‘you are hereby P RLA to 
appear before the Select Committee on Investigation of Depart- 
ment of Justice of the Senate of the United States, fórtirwith, at 
their committee room, 105 Senate Office Buiiding, Washington, 
D. C., then amd there to testify what you may know relative to 
the subject matters under consideration by mid committee; anil 
bring with you deposit ledgers ef the Midland National Bank since 
November 1, 1220; alse note files and transcript: of owners of 
every safety vault; ulso record of income drafts; also records of 
any individual acoeunt or accounts showing ‘withdrawals: of 
amounts of $25,000 er over during above period. 

Hereof fail not, as you will amswer your defauit wieder the 
pains and penaltica in such cases made and provided. 

To David S. Barry, Sergeant at Arms of the Senate of the 
United States, to serve and return. 

Given under my heed, by order of the committee, eee) ate ae 
of March, A. D. 1924. 


Suira W. BROOKHARY, — 
— Select Committee on Investigation 
of the Department of Fustice. 
Any expense — will be remitted. i i 
: ‘Davin B. BARRY; 
Bergeant at Arms, United States Senate. 
(0. B. Senate.) 
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EXIT B 


Sobruxux Disraicr or OHIO, 
Cincinnati, 
Srarn or Onto, county of Hamilton: . 

I, Stanley Borthwick, United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Ohio, do hereby certify that on March 21, 1924, I received a 
telegraphic subpena from David S. Barry, Sergeant at Arms United 
States Senate, requiring the appearance of M. L, Daugherty, president 
of the Midland National Bank, Washington Court House, Ohio, before 
the Select Committee on Investigation of Department of Justice of 
the Senate of the United States forthwith at their committee room 
105, Senate Office Bullding, Washington, D. C., and that on March 22, 
1924, I served the said M, L. Daugherty personally with a copy of said 
telegraphic subpoena, the same being a duces tecum subpoena. 

STANLEY BorRTHWICK, 
United States Marshal, Southern District of Ohio. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this ist day of April, 1924. 

a BTANLEY BORTHWICK, 
Notary Publio, Hamilton County, Ohio. - 


ExHIBIT C 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Congress of the United States. 
To Mal Daugherty, Washington Court House, Ohio, greeting: 
Pursuant to lawful authority, you are hereby commanded to appear 
before the Select Committee on Investigation of Department of Justice 
of the Senate of the United States forthwith at their committee room 
12, Cherry Hotel, Wushington Court House, Ohio, then and there to 
testify what you may know relative to the subject matters under con- 
sideration by said committee, 
Hereof fail not, as you will answer your default under the pains and 
penalties in such cases made and provided. 
To Leslie L. Bifle to serve and return. 
Given under my hand, by order of the committee this 11th day of 
April, A. D. 1924, 
Sura W. Buook ant, 
Chairman Committee on Select Committee on 
Investigation of Department of Justice. 


(Indorsement : Washington Court House, Ohio: I made service of the 
within subpoena by delivering the original hereof to the withlu-named 
Mal Daugherty, at Washington Court House, Ohio, at 11.55 o'clock 
a. m., on the 11th day of April, 1924. Leslie L. Biffle.) 

DISTRICT of COLUMBIA, 88; 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of April, 1924. 


Lesiit L. BIFFLE. 
JOHN J. MCGRAIN, 
Notary Public. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa sub- 
mits a resolution, which will be read. 
The resolution (S. Res, 215) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the select committee of the Senate, elected pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 157, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, has sub- 
mitted a report to the Senate; and 

Whereas it appears from such report that M. 8. Daugherty, as 
president of the Midland National Bank, Washington Court House, 
Ohio, was on March 22, 1924, duly served with a subpona to appear 
forthwith before such committee in Washington, D. C., and then 
and there to testify relative to subject matters and to produce 
specified files, records, and books pertinent to the matter under in- 
quiry, and wns on April 11, 1924. duly served with a subptena to 
appenr forthwith before the committee in Washington Court House, 
Obio, and then and there to testify relative to subject matters perti- 
nent to the matter under inquiry; and 

Whereas it appears from such report that the said M. S. Daugherty 
has, In disobedience of such subpenas, falled so to appear or answer, 
or to produce such files, records, and books; and 

Whereas the appearance and testimony of the said M. S. Daugherty 
is material and necessary in order that the committee may properly 
execute the functions imposed upon it and may obtain information 
necessary as a basis for such legislative and other action as the 
Senate muy deem necessary and proper; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate pro tempore issue his 
warrant commanding the Sergeant at Arms or his deputy to take 
into custody the body of the said M. 8, Daugherty wherever found, 
to bring the said M. 8. Daugherty before the bar of the Senate, 
then and there to answer such questions pertinent to the matter under 
Inquiry as the Senate may order the President of the Senate pro tem- 
pore to propound; and to keep the said M. 8. Daugherty in custody 
to await the further order of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 


(SHat.] 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Iowa think there ought to be a quorum here if we are going to 
act upon the resolution? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Just as the Senator likes, The other 
resolution similar to it was presented and considered without 
quorum calls or anything of the kind, but I have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. In view of the fact that there are only a very 
few Senators present, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

18 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 5 


Adams Elkins Jones, N. Mex. P 
Hrandegee Erust Jones, Wash Phip 
Brookhart Ferris Kendrick Ralston 
Cameron Fess Keyes heppard 
Capper Frazier Kin Smoot 
Caraway Gerry McKellar Sterling 
Copeland Hale McKinley Swanson 
Curtis Harris cNar Trammell 
Dale Harrison Mayfield Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Heflin Norbeck 

Din Howell Norris 

Edge Jobnson, Minn. Oddie 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees, 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and the following Senators answered to their names: 

Reed, Pa, Shortridge Smith Wheeler 


The following Senators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names; 


Ashurst Fletcher Lodge @ Shipstead 
Bayard Geor; Moses Warren 
Broussard Gooding Pittman 

Bursum Ladd Ransdell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present, 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART] asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which 
the Secretary has read. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. DIAL. May not the Secretary report the resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will report the 
resolution. 

The reading clerk again read the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6820) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the naval appropriation bill as 
passed by the House appropriated $272,012,867. The Senate 
Committee on Appropriations has added to that the amount of 
$1,690,200, making a total of $273,703,067, The amount of the 
estimates for 1925 was $276,395,794. The amount reported by 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, therefore, is $2,692.- 
727 under the estimates and is $21,264,133 under the appropria- 
tion for last year. 

Last year, I may say, the appropriation, $294,967,200, was 
about $164,000 in excess of the estimates, whereas the bill this 
year, as I have stated, as reported by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, is $2,692,727 below the estimates. 

The committee feel that they have acted with the strictest 
economy in framing this bill, and that at the same time they 
have provided a sufficient amount to take care of the interests 
of the service. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator must realize that 
the appropriations carried by the pending bill are nearly 
double the appropriations in 1916 for the Navy. 

Mr. HALE. They are. 

Mr. KING. In 1890 the naval budget was but $22,000,000. 
In 1900 it was only $55,000,000, In 1903 the naval appropria- 
tions amounted to $82,000,000, and in 1908 to $97,000,000. In 
1910 they were $123,000,000, and in 1914 $139,000,000. In 
1916 they were $155,000,000. That large amount resulted from 
the unsettled condition in Europe, and because the World War 
was then in progress. 

May I ask the Senator why, in view of the supposed bene- 
fits of the disarmament conference, to which constant refer- 
ence is made as the supreme achievement of the party in power, 
is it necessary to burden the people with such enormous ap- 
propriations? In 1914, 1915, and 1916 we had a Navy of 
respectable proportions, and of powerful fighting strength. 
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Now, when we are supposed to be enjoying the blessings of 
this Washington conference and when peace is in the land 
no war clouds threaten our country, we are asked to appro- 
priate $300,000,000 te maintain a Navy for the next fiscal year. 

The Senator, may I say by way of parenthesis, must be 
aware of the fact that the Army appropriation bill which will 
be presented to the Senate within the next two or three days 
calls for substantially this amount. Indeed, I think the bill 
as prepared carries items aggregating more than three hundred 
millions, 


So that now, in peace time and with no foes or prospects 


of war, for Japan, which jingoes have for years declared 


was a menace to our country, eliminated’ for- years as a for- 
midable naval power, we are called upon to appropriate here 
as much for the fiscal year 1925 as we gave to the Navy De 
partment for the year 1916. I should also add that the naval 
powers of the earth are asking further reduction in their naval 
expenses and would welcome: a world mevement not only to 
limit military expenditures but to practically end them. 

And yet this peace-loving Nation, which fears no foe and has 
no quarrel with any nation, will spend $600,000,000 during the 
next fiseal year for Military and Naval Nstablishments: 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, 1 will not undertake to answer 


for what the Army is expending. So far as the Navy is con- 


cerned, the Senator knows, that we haye a larger Navy than 
we had in 1916; that our ships are larger and require more 
men to run them, and more auxiliary ships to work with them: 
The Senator also knows that the cost of everything has gone 
up tremendously since before the war. 

Under the Limitation of Armament Conference we were 
limited as to the nümber of capital ships we should have, and 
it was supposed at the time that the limitation of 5-5-3 with 
England and Japan would apply to the Navy throughout. As 
far as battleships are concerned, we have lived up to that limi- 
tation. As far as other parts of the Navy, such as cruisers 
and possibly submarines are concerned, we have not lived up to 
it. In spite of that, the expenditure, as the Senator has said, 
is somewhere in the neighborhood of $300,000,000: per annum 
at the present time. 

Under the Limitation of Armamenti Conference we serapped 
ships, that were building, and which were provided for 
before the war, to the extent of something over $300,000,000, 
We saved, in what we would have had to finish up those shfps, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 5200, 000000. As a matter 
of fact, we cut off expenditures of about $280,000,000 but it 
took $80,000,000 to finish up the contracts, and to settle up 
what we owed on those yessels. Therefore, by the Limitation 
of Armament Conference we saved substantially $200,000,000 
which would ‘have been expended in the finishing up of the 
ships, and, further, we saved an amount per annum that has 
been estimated at $200,000,000' more, which would have been 
required bad those ships beerr completed and had the Nayy 
been obliged to keep up the’ additional force of ships and men 
to take care of them. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, the Senator, I think, appreciates 
the fact that the 1910 naval program, which was the child of 
the Wortd War and which called for the enormous expenditures 
to which he has referred, was regarded by many naval experts 
as unfltted for our country after the war was over; or, at any 
rate, many nayal experts believed that modifications of that 
program were necessary, even if it was designed that the 
United States should be supreme in naval strength. They 
perceived that the lessons of the war called for new types of 
nayal craft and a reappraisement of the forces, defensive and 
offensive, necessary for a naval power. In my opinion, the 1916 
program was adopted without proper consideration of all the 
factors, varied by world conditions. It was too inflexible and 
too rigid and failed to regard the situation which the United 
States tlien’ occ as a neutral power, or the place it would 
fill as a belligerent in the event it was forced into the European 
conflict. There was too much hysteria in the law; and bellicose 
statesmen and naval officers adopted a course and made state- 
ments which frightened the people and paved the way for the 
adoption ef a naval plan which called for nearly one and a half 
billion dollars. Jingoes and Jingoist newspapers attempted to 
create an antiJapanese sentiment, and constant appeals were 
made, based upon the theory that if the United States did not 
possess a big Navy its existence was insecure, Efforts were 
made to rouse the prejudices and racial animosities of the 
people until there was developed a strong feeling for a power- 
ful Navy and a larger Military Establishment. Men of high 
ideals who spoke for peace were denounced as pacifists, 


Ministers who proclaimed the fdeals of Christianity and sought | 


to have them applied in the political and economic affairs of our 
country and who approved a more sympathetic attitude toward 


regardless of its imperfections and manifest defects. 


other nations were denounced and often derided by those who 
affirmed’ their fealty to the principles of the Christian faith.. 


Congress e to the propaganda and formulated the 1916 
naval progam 


The Senator knows that that program assumed too much; it 


was based upon the assumption that the capital ship was the 


controlling and supreme agency and factor in the Navy. It did 
not take into account the lessons that were learned or should 
have been learned during the war, It did not take into account 
the improvement of submarines and their growing importance 
in a well-balanced and scientifically constructed Navy. That 
prograin did not take into account the importance of aerial war- 
fare, the use of mines and bombs, and the weapons devised hy 
the combatants in the World War. After the war was over the 
General Board of the Navy insisted on completing the program, 
Perhaps 
they would have suceeeded had it not been for the Washington 
conference. Their course was most remarkable and demon- 
strated that new blood was then needed in the Navy. It was 
thought that following this conference there would be a material 
reduction in naval appropriations, but as we recede from the 
days of the war there is still a disposition to impose heavy bur- 
dens upon the people—burdens too great in view of the condi- 
tions throughout the world. Of course we must have a Navy, 
and it must be maintained at such standard of efficiency and 
strength as will afford all reasonable guaranties of security for 
our country. 

But ï contend that our expenditures for the War and Navy 
Departments are too large and that the Navy is directing too 
large a sum to shore: establishments and to overhead: Too 
little attention has been given to securing a well-balanced 
Navy. Those who are familiar with our Government must 
be convinced that it has not learned the necessity of economy. 
It is top-heavy in machinery, in bureaus, in red tape, in all 
of the hampering and deadening things which destroy good 
government and efficient administration. I have before me, 
in response to'e letter whieh I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, voluminous documents showing a great number of 
naval bases, stations, an enormous number of organizations, 
bureaus, agencies, and instrumentalities, many of which are 
unnecessary and clogging, and all of which share in the ap- 
propriation carried by this bill. The more of this deadwood 
there is the less will be the amount to be used for fighting 
ships and for the building up of a proper and scientifically 
constructed Navy. 

We have a large number of navy yards working at a ca- 
pacity. of 15 to 25 or 30 per cent, with an enormous overhead, 
as I shall shew when we come later on to a discussion of 
those parts of the bill We have more than 39,000 civilian 
employees in the Navy. ‘These agencies—I was about to de- 
nominate them as ‘extraneous—absorb a large proportion of 
the 8300,000,000 carried in the bill. I wish we could cut off 
appropriations in certain directions and have more for the 
building of airplanes and submarines and swift cruisers, so 
much needed to round out our Navy. 

I am not a little-navy man. I believe that for the present, 
and in view of the treaty negotiated at the Washington con- 
ference, we should have a modern and effective Navy. For the 
present, we may feel constrained to build to the limits of the 
treaty referred to, although I believe that the world is ripe 
for a conference to further limit military armaments, if not 
to bring about world disarmament. I am criticizing the over 
head and the unnecessary bureaus and agencies in the Navy. 
The Navy is like Laocoon. The support of bureaucracy 
strangles: governmental departments, creates waste and ex- 
travagance, and destroys efficiency. 

We should lop, off thousands: of civilian employees in the 
Navy and combine duplicating and unnecessary agencies und 
instrumentalities. If this were: done, there would be more for: 
airplanes and submarines and for the needed mine-laying boats 
and other agencies essential for a well-ordered and properly 
balanced Navy, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR,. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Do I correctly understand that the treaty 
adepted at the Washington conference requires us to keep a 
Navy of a certain size for a certain period of years? 

Mr. KING. No. I do not mean to answer the Senator 
abruptly. Elaborating the reply, it is not my thought that the 
Washington conference treaty requires us to pursue, so far as 
the United States is concerned, the 5-5-3 ratio. It is within 
the right and discretion of our Government. to reduce its 
naval forces below the standard referred to. Of course, it 
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can not exceed the limits or ratio fixed, but it may have less 
capital ships than called for by the treaty. 

Mr. HALE. It allows us to keep up a certain Navy. 

Mr, SHEPPARD, But does it in effect require us as a matter 
of honor to keep our Navy at a certain size during the life of 
the treaty? 

Mr, I think the nations that went into the con- 
ference and agreed to the action taken by the conference did 
suppose that the United States would keep up its proportion 
under the treaty. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, we can not honorably 
reduce our Navy during the period of the treaty below the 
strength fixed thereby. 

Mr. KING. The question propounded by the Senator from 
Texas I think calis for further explanation than the answer 
submitted by the chairman of the committee. If I understood 
him correctly, I do not agree that there is any moral and cer- 
tainly there is no legal obligation upon the part of the United 
States, or Japan, or Great Britain to maintain the ratio named 
in the treaty. I omitted to mention Italy and France. But, as 
indicated, this treaty prevents either of the signatories thereto 
from increasing the number of vessels and the kinds of vessels 
to which under the treaty refers above the limits herein fixed. 

Mr. HALB. I think the Senator is putting words in my 
mouth that I did not use. I said I thought it was the expecta- 
tion of the other nations taking part in the conference that we 
would do so, but I especially said there was nothing to oblige 
us to do so unless we saw fit to do 80. 

Mr. KING. Then I did not understand the modification 
which the last answer of the Senator implies. May I inquire 
of the Senator if he thinks that under the terms of the treaty 
that were accepted Japan should maintain the ratio of 5-5-3 
or that Great Britain should maintain the ratio of 5-5-3? 

Mr. HALE., I think we undoubtedly expected that they 
would maintain mar ratio. I do not know that we would insist 
that they should do so, though. 

Mr, KING. Does the Senator think that it was our position 
that Japan could not, If she desired, diminish the number of 
battleships or other vessels? 

Mr. HALE. I certainly do not. 

Mr. KING. ‘The Senator, then, must admit that we are under 
no restraint or constraint to maintain the ratio of 5-5-3? 

Mr. HALE. Unless we see fit to do so. 

Mr. KING. Then, of course, if we desire to reduce the ex- 
penses of the Nayy we can do so notwithstanding the 5-5-3 
agreement? . 

Mr. HALE. Of course, we can do so; but the question comes 
up as to whether it is advisable to do so. 

Mr. KING. I grant, of course, that that is always a question 
which addresses itself to the legislative branch of the Govern- 
merit in dealing with the Army or Navy or any other question 
which comes before us for consideration. It is a question of 
policy. I want to ask the Senator, in view of that statement, 
whether he thinks it should be our policy to maintain as an 
inflexible, irrevocable policy the program? 

Mr. HALE. I do; absolutely. ; 

Mr. KING. Regardless of the attitude of the other nations? 

Mr. HALE. Until some further limitation may be made by 
general agreement. 

Mr. KING. Then, would the Senator favor a further limita- 
tion by agreement between the United States and other nations? 

Mr. HALE. I would favor such a limitation as to ships 
other than capital ships. 

Mr. KING. If other nations would agree to a limitation of 
capital ships, would the Senator be opposed to that? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know exactly where I would draw the 
line. I do not agree with the Senator about the matter of 
the value of capital ships in the Navy. I think they are an 
essential part of the fighting line. 

Mr. KING. Conceding that the Senator is right and that 
they are the essentials—and I concede that they are essential 
in a well-balanced navy and it would be absurd to take any 
other position—nevertheless, does the Senator insist that, re- 
gardless of the attitude of other nations, we should persist m 
muintaining the number of battleships called for in the treaty 
to which we have both referred? 

Mr. HALE. I do not quite ‘understand the Senator, Does 
the Senator mean if other nations should be willing to limit 
further the number of capital ships? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. I think that this country should be one of the 
great naval powers in the world. I think in order to be a 
great naval power we have to keep up a Navy that is based 
on a powerful capital ship force. It might be that the num- 
ber could be reduced by mutual consent below where it is now. 


I am not prepared to say whether it could or not. But in any 
event, I think we should keep up to treaty strength until some 
further limitation is made. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator oppose negotiations between 
the United States and other nations for the purpose of reduc- 
ing still further the naval armaments of the world? 

Mr. HALH. Such a provision is already in the bill in re- 
gard to the limitation of ships of 10,000 tons and under, 

Mr. KING, Would the Senator consent to an amendment 
to the provision to which he has just referred by which the 
conference might consider not only a limitation of submarines 
and SIE and swift cruisers but also capital ships? 

Mr. . I have no particular views on it. It seems to 
me it is well enongh to try out what has already been at- 
tempted under the other conference for the limitation of arma- 
ments. I do not think we ought to upset what was done at 
that conference. 

Mr. KING. After having gone through an exhausting World 
War which, however, has left us much more powerful than it 
has the other nations who were belligerents, does not the 
Senator think that the time has come that we should seek a 
further reduction of the expenses of the Army and the Navy? 
In other words, does he not think that the time has come when 
we should consent to a reduction of this large amount of 
$600.000,000, which is about six-tenths of all the expenses of 
1 —5 Government, including the Army and Navy in 1914 aud 

Mr. HALE. I do not think, with conditions in the world as 
they now are, it would be at all for our benefit or advantage 
to cut down the appropriations either for the Army or for the 


avy. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think the expenditures which 
are provided in this bill for civilian employees, for the multitu- 
— — 5 bureaus and agencies and organizations, are not too 
great 

Mr. HALE, I do not think so, Mr. President. The commit- 
tee went over that matter very carefully and decided that 
in order to keep up the fleet it was necessary to maintain the 
navy yards of the country, and, of course, it requires a large 
force of civilian employees to do it. 

Mr, KING. The Senator knows that Great Britain, which 
heretofore has been the preeminent naval power of the world, is 
seeking retrenchment; that the new Labor Government has 
abandoned the purpose of fortifying and strengthening Singa- 
pore, and has signified a desire to have a conference for the 
purpose of further limiting the expenditures of the nations of 
the earth for military and particularly for naval purposes, 

Mr. HALE. I do not think if Great Britain has that idea 
in view she will have any difficulty in arranging such a confer- 


ence, 

Mr. KING. Then I understand the Senator from Maine will 
welcome such a conference? 

Mr. I would welcome a Limitation on ships of 
10,000 tons and under. 

Mr. KING. But, even if other nations were willing, the 
Senator would not welcome a limitation on capital ships? 

Mr. HALE. I have not considered that subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent. As I have stated, I do not think it is necessary to try 
that at present. At some future time it may quite likely be 
possible to arrange such a limitation, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when we reach the amendment 
to which the Senator has referred undoubtedly there will be 
further discussion upon the matter, > 

Mr. HALE. I know that the Senator from Utah has given 
a great deal of consideration to nayal matters, and I know 
that we shall be helped by his suggestions as we go along 
with the bill, I very much hope that we may proceed with the 
bill itself as soon as possible. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah if battleships do not become obsolete in a short 
time, anyway? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. The great capital ships which cost 
from forty million to fifty million dollars fully equipped soon 
become obsolete. The famous Oregon, and many of those ships 
which became historic and known throughout the world were 
built only a few years ago; they are now ready for the scrap 
heap; indeed, some of them have been decommissioned and 
some have been scrapped. 

Mr. DIAL. Therefore, It would do no harm if we should 
curtail our naval program considerably? 

Mr. KING. Of course, every nation ought to curtail ex- 
penditures for war. This Republic, which stands as the most 
powerful Nation of the world—powerful in a material sense 
and powerful in a moral sense—ought to lead the way in dis- 
armament and toward the heights of world peace. It is in- 
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conceivable that a nation with the aspirations and ideals of 
this Republic should so conduct itself as to subject it to the 
criticism of being a military nation or having imperialistic 


ambitions. It should be the desire of this great Christian 
Nation to exemplify in its international relations as well as 
in its national dealings and domestic problems the spirit of 
Christianity, the spirit of peace and fellowship; it should 
lead the world out of the horrors of war, away from the 
hatreds and animosities that provoke strife and prevent prog- 
ress. If the spirit of militarism is encouraged, if demands 
are made for huge armies and big navies, the peace of the 
world is endangered. I believe that the expenditure of 
$600,000,000 annually for war preparedness constitutes an 
impediment to the growth of a feeling for world peace and 
world disarmament. 

Mr. President, even the Bolshevik Government, which has 
stood for militarism, which has maintained and is still main- 
taining a standing army of substantially 600,000 fairly well- 
equipped men—even that Government, speaking through Mr. 
Trotzki and through the recognized authorities of the Govern- 
ment, has signified its desire to participate in a world con- 
ference for the reduction of armies of Russia as well as all 
other nations. I think that President Coolidge could do no 
greater service to his country, no better service for the peace 
and happiness of the world than to have the United States 
cooperate with the commission now functioning in Europe as 
a part of the League of Nations for the purpose of formu- 
lating a plan for world disarmament, The organization to 
which I have just referred has able men who are seeking to 
devise ways and means to bring about world disarmament. 
Our Nation has treated rather contemptuously the advances 
made by the League of Nations when it has sought our aid 
eyen in a consultative capacity to formulate a plan for world 
disarmament. Even now when that organization, representing 
54 nations, is seeking to compass this great result, we refuse 
to participate; we lend ourselves to the chauvinistic view and 
the intransigent sentiment which was exhibited in the last 
election and which has been perpetuated by many Republicans 
and by some Democrats. Because of the bitter hostility to the 
League of Nations, we refuse to associate with it in beneficent 
movements that have for their object the peace and happiness 
of the world. 

But, Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate further 
in elaboration of that view. I have taken the floor at this time 
merely to offer a few observations in reply to the Senator 
from Maine and to answer the question submitted by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read in full. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill may be dispensed with, and that it may be 
read for amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent has al- 
ready been granted that that may be done. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not ask for the textual 
reading of the bill, with the understanding that the bill shall 
not finally be disposed of this afternoon. One or two Senators 
desire to make some observations upon it, and I have some 
data which I desire to submit. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I hope very much that we may 
get through with the bill this afternoon. I think the bill is a 
very moderate one, and I do not anticipate that there will be a 
great deal of opposition to it. 


Mr. KING. I do not think that the Senator can object to the j 


reasonable request which I have made. Here is a bill carrying 
$300,000,000, and to try to dispose of it in two or three hours 
would be a celerity of movement which, while very com- 
mendable, ought not to be asked for by the Senator. T have no 
objection, however, to going ahead with the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. HALE. I suggest, then, that we proceed with the com- 
mittee amendments, and after we get through with them, if the 
Senator insists on having the bill go over, we will let it go 
over, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “Pay, miscellaneous,“ on page 5, 
at the beginning of line 10, to strike out “$175,000” and to 
insert “ $200,000," and in line 18, after the words “in all,“ to 
strike out “$2,500,000” and to insert “$2,600,000,” so as to 
read: 


For commissions and interest; transportation of funds; exchange; 
mileage and actual and necessary expenses and per diem in lieu of 
subsistence as authorized by law to officers of the Nayy and Naval 
Reserve Force while traveling under orders, and for traveling expenses 
of civilian employees, and for mileage, at 5 cents per mile, to mid- 
shipmen entering the Naval Academy while proceeding from their 
homes to the Naval Academy for examination and appointment as mid- 
shipmen; for actual traveling expenses of female nurses; actual ex- 
penses of officers while on shore patrol duty; hire of launches or other 
small boats in Asiatic waters; for rent of buildings and offices not in 
navy yards; expenses of courts-martial, including law and reference 
books, prisoners and prisons, and courts of inquiry, boards of in- 
spection, examining boards, with clerks, and witnesses’ fees, and 
traveling expenses and costs; expenses of naval defense districts; sta- 
tionery and recording; religious books; newspapers and periodicals 
for the naval service; all advertising for the Navy Department and its 
bureaus (except advertising for recruits. for the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion) ; copying; ferriage; tolls; costs of suits; relief of vessels in 
distress ; recovery of valuables from shipwrecks; quarantine expenses; 
reports; professional investigation; cost of special instruction at home 
and abroad, including maintenance of students and attachés; informa- 
tion from abroad and at home, and the collection and classification 
thereof ; all charges pertaining to the Navy Department and its bureaus 
for ice for the cooling of drinking water on shore (except at naval 
hospitals), and not to exceed $200,000 for telephone rentals and tolls, 
telegrams and cablegrams; postage, foreign and domestic, and post- 
office box rentals; for necessary expenses for interned persons and 
prisoners of war under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department, in- 
cluding funeral expenses for such interned persons or prisoners of war 
as May die while under such jurisdiction, and for payment of claims 
for damages under naval act approved July 11, 1919; and other 
necessary and incidental expenses; in all $2,600,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have been requested to make 
an inquiry as to the reason for the increase on line 18, page 5, 
from $2,500,000 to $2,600,000. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this item of Pay, miscellaneous,” 
covers a number of appropriations which do not come under 
the different bureaus of the department. I think there are 
16 subheads to this appropriation, all of which have been pro- 
vided for in the estimates. The total of the appropriation 
last year was $2,730,000. The estimate for this year was 
$2,700,000. The House cut the $2,730,000, which was appro- 
priated last year, down to $2,500,000, and the Senate. com- 
mittee has added $100,000. 

In this item last year four boards were taken care of that 
are now not taken care of because they are provided for in 
a different part of the bill. The appropriation for those four 
boards amounted to about $60,000. However, in this appro- 
priation there is an increase of $160,000. due to the fact that 
the transport service to the Orient has been abandoned and 
officers coming from the Orient trayel on merchant vessels and 
when they land travel by rail. It was figured out that by aban- 
doning the transport service there would be a saving to the Navy 
of about $50,000. Therefore, there is this increase in the 
appropriation of $160,000, minus the $60,000 for the boards 
to which I have referred, or $100,000 in all. We would 
naturally expect that the appropriation would be increased 
by $100,000 instead of which it has been decreased $130,000. 

The committee went over the matter very carefully, and 
they thought that it would not be possible, under the circum- 
stances, to make the decrease that was allowed by the House. 
I feel that it is a very moderate amount, being less than the 
sum recommended by the estimate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that 
Representative FRENCH and the committee of the House of 
Representatives that framed the House bill went into this 
matter, as well as into all other subjects embraced within 
the bill, at very great length, and the testimony which was 
given before the committee justifies, it seems to me, the appro- 
priation carried by the House bill. If anything it is too large, 
and I do not agree, notwithstanding the very lucid and con- 
vincing statement of the Senator from Maine, with the action 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the committee went over this 
matter also very carefully. We went over the 16 items one by 
one and worked on the matter outside. We concluded that the 
Navy did need it, and in view of the fact that there is an in- 
crease in the appropriation we thought they were entitled to 
have an increase of $100,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this is an illustration of the 
point that I made in a rather discursive statement at the out- 
set—that we are giving too much to the overhead, and per- 
haps in somé instances not enough to the vital features of the 
Navy. Too much is appropriated for bureaus and civilian 
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personnel and incidental expenses upon shore. I will vote for 
legitimate and proper increases for purely naval expenses, for 
fighting ships. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think that the ships could 
operate without a shore establishment? 

Mr. KING. Why, of course not. That is obvious; but when 
we spend the disproportionate amount that this bill ‘carries for 
shore establishments, of course we are going to diminish the 
efficiency of the Navy. 

That is the onha with the Navy to-day, and it has been the 
trouble with the Navy for 15 years. They have cared too 
much for shore establishments. They wanted soft berths for 
too many admirals. There have been too many admirals and 
too many other high officials, Let us have more men at. sea, 
more men in our submarines, more men upon our floating craft, 
more money for the indispensables, and not so much money for 
shore stations, That has been the trouble with the Army. 
It is the trouble with the Navy. ‘They are obsessed with 
a desire for shore stations and for berths in Washington. 

Of course, those who are fighting men in the Navy and 
fighting men in the Army want to be on the ships and in 
active service; but there is a disposition to create too many 
high officers. The Senator knows that already we are going to 
have five or six more admirals, and yet in the summary that I 
have before me, furnished me by the Navy Department, we 
have admirals everywhere. We have before us now a bill to 
create more admirals, to equalize the provisions of existing 
law. Pretty soon we are going fo have chaplains who are 
admirals, and pharmacists who are commodores, if not ad- 
mirals, We are pushing officers up, creating higher officials 
and more berths and more machinery, which absorb the money 
which is appropriated and which ought to be utilized for fight- 
ing craft. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is referring to the equalization bill? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. That is before the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I am referring to that in the last dis- 
cussion, 

Mr, HALE. I shall be glad to discuss that matter with the 
Senator when the bill comes up in the committee. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will exhibit his usual wisdom 
by considering that bill well and opposing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the reading clerk 
read to line 19, on page 8, the last paragraph read being as 
follows: 

OFFICE or THE Jun ADVOCATE GENERAL 
SALARIES, NAVY DEPARTMENT 


For personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923, $99,320. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, while there is no amendment 
there my attention has been called to this item and I ask 
for information—because my information is not sufficiently 
definite to enable me to form a satisfactory opinion—whether 
that amount is not too large for the, personal services in the 
District of Columbia for the Judge Advocate General’s office? 
Mr. HALE. The Senator is referring now to the item on 
lines 18 and 19 of page 8, under “ Office of Judge Advocate 
General”? 

Mr. KING. Yes. I stated to the Senator that my informa- 
tion is not as precise as I should like, and I am asking more 
particularly for information; but statements have been made 
to me by some who claim to know that there is an unnecessary 
expense in connection with that office. 

Mr. HALE, This appropriation is for legal and clerical 
services in that office, and it is one of the very busy offices 
of the department. No change has been made in the number 
of men employed in the office. Provision is made for a solici- 
tor, for 8 attorneys, for 5 law clerks, and substantially 25 
other clerks in the office, and then for 3 messengers. All 
matters that come up pertaining to the laws and pertaining 
to courts-martial come before this department, and instead 
of there being too many assistants I have heard the repeated 
assertion that there were not enough to keep up the work. The 
committee did not consider that this amount was inordinate 
in any way, and, as I say, the personnel is not. increased 
over that of last year. There is an increase in the amount of 
- the appropriation due to the reclassification, 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that there was con- 
siderable criticism of the office, and the matter was brought 
to my attention in connection with the discussion of the oil 


Mr. HALE. The criticism of it was, I think, that there was 
too little law in the office, rather than too much. 

Mr. KING. Eixactly; that is, that there were men in the 
Judge Advocate General’s office who were not lawyers and 
that there were persons there who were entirely incompetent. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will read the salaries paid, 
he will see: that they could not get any very expert lawyers 
for those salaries. We would have to increase them if we 
desired to get expert lawyers. 

Mr. HALE. If we had in this office the type of lawyers 
that we allow the Shipping Board, for instance, the expenses 
of this office would be very much increased. It might be a 
good thing to do. I do not say that it would not. The bill 
does not provide for them, however. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on PEERAA 
was, under the heading Office of Chief of Naval Operations,” 
on page 8, at the end of line 28, to strike out the colon and the 
following proviso: 


Provided, That no money appropriated by this act shall be available 
for the pay of any commissioned officer of the Navy while attached 
to the office of Chief of Naval Operations and engaged upon work 
not specifically assigned by law to such office, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not satisfied with the action 
of the committee in striking out lines 24 and 25, on page 8, 
and lines 1 and 2, on page 9. The provision stricken out was 
an amendment offered upon the floor of the House by Con- 
gressman Byrys of Tennessee, The position whieh he took 
seemed to be so meritorious that the House accepted it, and I 
am told that a real evil existed which prompted the offering 
of that amendment. I should like to know the reason for 
the Senate rejecting that after the House had considered it 
very fully. 

Mr. HALE. The House acted on the amendment very hur- 
riedly. ‘The matter had not been considered by a committee at 
all. I shall be very glad to give the Senator the reason why 
the committee has stricken out the amendment. 

On March 3, 1915, the office of Chief of Naval Operations 
was created. The statute creating the office reads as follows: 


There shall be a Chief of Naval Operations, who shall be an officer 
on the active list of the Navy appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from among the officers of the 
line of the Navy not below the grade of captain for a period of four 
years, who shall, under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, be 
charged with the operations of the fleet and with the preparation and 
readiness of plans for its use in war: Provided, That if an officer of 
the grade of captain be appointed Chief of Naval Operations, he shall 
have the rank, title, and emoluments of a rear admiral while holding 
that position, 

During the temporary absence of the Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations shall be next in 
succession to act as Secretary of the Navy, 


On August 29, 1916, there was further legislation in regard 
to this office, as follows; 


Hereafter the Chief of Naval Operations, while so serving as such 
Chief of Naval Operations, shall haye the rank and title of admiral, 
to take rank next after the Admiral of the Navy, and shall, while 80 
serying as Chief of Naval Operations, receive the pay of $10,000 per 
annum and no allowances. All orders issued by the Chief of Naval 
Operations in performing the duties assigned him shall be performed 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Navy, and his orders shall 
be considered as emanating from the Secretary, and shall have full 
force and effect as such. To assist the Chief of Naval Operations in 
performing the duties of his office there shall be assigned for this ex- 
elusive duty not less than 15 officers of and above the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander of the Nayy or. major of the Marine Corps: Pro- 


‘vided, That if an officer of the grade of captain be appointed Chief of 


Naval Operations he shall have the rank and title of admiral, as 
above provided, while holding that position: Provided further, That 
should an officer, while serving as Chief of Naval Operations, be 
retired from active service he shall he retired with the lineal rank and 
the retired pay to which he would be entitled had he not been serving 
as Chief of Naval Operations. 


These are the only laws touching the office of Chief of Naval 
Operations that have been enacted by Congress, 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr, HALE. I shall be glad if the Senator will allow me to 
finish my statement first: 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I just want to ask about one feature of 
the matter before the Senator passes on. The purpose of this 
amendment is to prevent the Chief of Naval Operations from 
obtaining the higher pay, but it would require him to continue 
to receive the pay of his grade? 

Mr. HALE, No; the purpose of the amendment is to provide 
that any officer in Operations who is not performing duties 
specifically assigned by law can not receive any pay at all. 
The same thing would apply to the Chief of Operations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do all officers in this office receive higher 
pay than they otherwise would? 

Mr. HALE. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do any of them receive higher pay? 

Mr. HALE. Not at all. They are regular officers of the 
Navy and receive their regular Navy pay. I wish the Senator 
would allow me to finish my statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not understand what this means 
unless it does mean something of that sort. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HALE. I do. 

Mr, PEPPER, Am I not right in understanding that if the 
amendment inserted by the House is allowed to stand, it prac- 
tically permits the Comptroller General to decide what duties 
are or are not specifically assigned by law? It practically 
transfers into the office of the Comptroller General the determi- 
nation of what shall be the duties of officers that come within 
this category, does it not? 

Mr. HALE. That is entirely right, Mr. President. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. If Senators will allow me to finish my state- 
ment, I shall be very glad then to answer any questions. 

I have given the two statutes relating to this subject. Regu- 
lations taking care of this matter have been promulgated by 
the Navy Department. The Navy regulation of July 15, 1915, 
assigned the duties of the Chief of Naval Operations, They 
gave him the direction of the Naval War College, the direction 
of the Office of Naval Intelligence, the direction of the office 
of target practice and engineering performances, operations of 
the radio service and other systems of communication, opera- 
tions of the aeronautic service, operations of mines and min- 
ing, of the Naval Militia, of the Coast Guard, and so forth. 
That was the first regulation. That was approved by the 
department immediately after the passage of the first law. 

A further regulation provided that 


All orders issned by the Chief of Naval Operations in the execution 
of bis assigned duties shall be considered as emanating from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and shall have full force and effect as such, 


That is simply putting into the regulation the wording of 
the statute of 1916. The next regulation provided as follows: 


And shall so coordinate all repairs and alterations to vessels and 
the supply of personnel and material thereto as to Insure at all times 
the maximum readiness of the fleet for war, 


This regulation was approved in August, 1923. It is on 
account of this regulation that the amendment was introduced 
in the House of Representatives. 

As a matter of fact, these regulations which were issued by 
the department have not in any way changed the practice 
which has always obtained in the department since the law 
was first passed in 1915. No change of any kind has been made, 
and this simply carries into effect the practice they have always 
followed, and in every way comes under the law. 

I think it was thought by some people when this regulation 
was issued that it might change the duties of the Chief of 
Operations; but it does not do so, and therefore there can 
be no reason for the amendment that was introduced in the 
House. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will not object to action by 
the Senate, but when we shall resume consideration of the 
bill on Monday, or on whatever day we shall resume consid- 
eration of it, if in the meantime I have obtained information 
which I deem sufticient to warrant me in moving for recon- 
sideration, I shall ask the Senator to consent to a reconsid- 
eration of the votes by which any of these amendments haye 
been agreed to. The amendment may be adopted now pro 
forma. 


Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I want to 
say just a word about this. It would be almost impossible for 
an officer who served in the field of operations to get his 
salary until he furnished proof, filed with the Comptroller 
General, that he served for a period of 30 days. When the 
time came for him to get his salary he would be bothered 
and delayed and worried, and it would be practically im- 
possible to get men to serve in the field of operations if they 
could not get their salaries promptly. Every time a man’s 
Salary was due, he would have to prove that since the last 
payment he had served in the field of operations. 

Mr. HALE. He would have to serve, if he were detailed 
to serve. i 

Mr. SWANSON. But he would not want to serve. 

Mr. HALE. He would be obliged to take the service and 
risk losing ‘all of his pay in doing so. It would turn over to 
the comptroller practically the operation of the Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval train- 
ing stations,” on page 12, at the end of line 22, to increase the 
appropriation for maintenance, ete., of the Newport (R. I.) 
Naval Training Station, from ‘ $215,000” to “ $250,000.” © 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senate will not agree to that amend- 
ment. The House went into this matter, as well as into the 
item on line 24, and they reached the conclusion that the 
amount given in those two “items was all that was necessary. 
The Senate committee may have had evidence that compelled 
it to change the figures given by the House, but my information 
is that the facts were presented before the House committee 
very fully, and the committee was substantially unanimous 
in the conclusion expressed in the items carried in the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in making the estimate in re- 
gard to these training stations it was thought in the Bureau of 
the Budget that the Navy could get along with three training 
stations, instead of four. There is now a naval training 
station at San Diego, one at the Great Lakes, one at Newport, 
and one at Hampton Roads. The House considered the matter 
and decided that it was necessary to keep up the four stations, 
and they allotted the money to take care of those stations. 

The department came before us at our hearing and testified 
that they could not carry on at all with the allotment made 
by the House. For instance, at Hampton Roads, they testified, 
too much was appropriated to take care of the trade schools 
alone and too little to take care of the trade school with the 
training station. In the same way at Newport, not a suffi- 
cient amount was appropriated to take care of that station 
and to take care of the men who, it was estimated, would have 
to be trained there. 

So we went over the matter and decided to leave the appro- 
priation for San Diego as it was, to increase the appropriation 
for Newport by $35,000, and to increase the appropriation for 
Hampton Roads by $135,000 over the estimate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. By $45,000. 

Mr. HALE. To increase the House appropriation by 
$45,000, and we thought that with these appropriations these 
stations could be operated, and provide training for the men 
we need in the Navy. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is largely a question of how long these 
people are allowed to go to a training school. It is considered 
very advantageous to give the man who is to go on one of the 
large battleships a good training. The representatives of the 
department told us they could not give a training of five or 
six weeks if they did not have this amount of money. ‘They 
insisted that if we are going to economize we should not 
economize on the training stations. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, in the item with regard to 
Newport the Bureau of the Budget agreed on $250,000. It is 
perfectly apparent that if the amount is cut to the House 
figure, $215,000, they will not be able to train the number of 
men they need for the Navy, namely, 2,000, during the summer 
period, but, as the Assistant Secretary of the Navy testified, 
only 1,250 instead of 2,000. As the Senator from Virginia 
has just said, it simply means that they will have to cut down 
the period of training of men needed for the Navy, or not train 
a sufticient number. The Bureau of the Budget agreed to 
$250,000 after very careful consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment on page 12, line 22. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 24, to increase the 
appropriation for maintenance of the Naval Training Station 
at Hampton Roads, Va., from “ $215,000" to “ $260,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval Reserve 
Force,” on page 13, at the beginning of line 24, to strike out 
“ $2,400,000; in all, $3,570,000,” and to insert “for aviation ma- 


terial, equipment, fuel, and rental of hangars, $3,830,000; in 
all, $4,000,000,” and on page 14, line 5, after the word “ vessels” 
to insert “and aircraft,” so as to read: 


For expenses of organizing, administering, and recruiting the Naval 
Reserve Force and Naval Militia; for the maintenance and rental of 
armories, including the pay of necessary janitors, and for wharfage, 
$170,000; for pay and allowances of officers and enrolled men of the 
Naval Reserve Force, other thar class one, while on active duty for 
training; mileage for officers while traveling under orders to and 
from active duty for training; transportation of enrolled men to and 
from active duty for training, and subsistence and transfers en route 
or cash in lieu thereof; subsistence of enrolled men during the actual 
period of active duty for training; pay and allowances of officers of the 
Naval Reserve Force and pay, allowances, and subsistence of enrolled 
men of the Naval Reserve Force when ordered to active duty in con- 
nection with the instruction, training, and drilling of the Naval Re- 
serve Force; and retainer pay of officers and enrolled men of the Naval 
Reserve Force, other than class 1, for aviation materlal, equipment, 
tuel, and rental of hangars, $3,830,000; in all, $4,000,000, which 
amonnt shall be available, in addition to other appropriations, for fuel 
and the transportation thereof and for all other expenses in connec- 
tion with the maintenance, operation, repair, and upkeep of vessels and 
aircraft assigned for training the Naval Reserve Force. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval War 
College, Rhode Island,” on page 14, at the beginning of line 18, 
to strike out “ $91,800,” and to insert “$121,800”; at the end 
of jine 22, to strike out “$100,000” and to insert $130,000,” 
so as to read: 


For maintenance of the Naval War College on Coasters Harbor 
Island, including the maintenance, repair, and operation of one horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicle to be used only for official purposes; 
and care of ground for same, $121,800; services of a professor of in- 
ternational law, $2,000; services of civilian lecturers, rendered at the 
War College, $1,200; care and preservation of the library, including the 
purchase, binding, and repair of books of reference and periodicals, 
$5,000; in all, $130,000. 


Mr. KING. A number of changes are made in the provi- 
sions under the head of Naval War College.” The Senator 
will recall that the testimony before the House committee was 
quite satisfactory. May I inquire why the committee of the 
Senate felt it necessary to merease this amount? 

Mr. HALE. The committee went over this matter, and we 
decided that the work of the Naval War College is about the 
most important work that can be done in the Navy, as far as 
plans and strategy are concerned, and that this would be a 
poor place to economize. As the Senator knows, there are 
two branches at the War College, the junior branch and the 
senior branch. The senior branch has to do with strategic 
questions and the junior branch with tactical questions. The 
senior branch has been in existence for a number of years; 
the junior branch has only been taken up recently, and it is 
proving a great success. I think last year in the senior branch 
there were 37 members and in the junior 29. They hope to 
be able to increase the senior class to 40 next year and the 
junior class to 50, and in doing so they expect to use an 
additional building to take care of that increase. This in- 
crease in the appropriation is partly to take care of that 
building and partly to provide for additional clerical help in 
the work. 

Mr. GERRY. I would also like to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that there is also a correspondence school, the 
courses in which 809 officers in the Navy are taking, and this 
appropriation enables the War College to earry on that cor- 
respondence school. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is quite right. That is a very im- 
portant matter. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 2, to strike out 
* $50,000” and to insert “ $70,278.56,” so as to make the proviso 
read: 


Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy for clerical, inspection, draft- 
ing, and messenger service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
shall not exceed $70,278.56. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval Home, 
Philadelphia, Pa.,“ on page 15, line 5, after the word“ grounds,” 
to strike out 51,080“ and to insert “$1,200”; in line 6, after 


the numerals “$1,600,” to strike out “store laborer, $660; 

matron and office assistant, $720,” and to insert “ seamstress, 
"5 at the beginning of line 9, to strike out one $540, one 

$480,” and to insert one $600, one $540”; in line 11, after the 

word head,“ to strike out “$480” and to insert “$600”; ana 

in line 22, to strike out “$51,110” and to insert $50,450,” 

as to make the paragraph read: 


Pay of employees: Secretary, $2,200; foreman mechanic, $2,200; 
superintendent of grounds, $1,200; steward, $1,600; seamstress, $360; 
beneficiaries’ attendant, $480; baker, $720; chief cook, $660; assistant 
cooks—one $600, one $540; laundresses—chief $480, five at $360 each; 
serubbers—chief $420, three at $860 each; waitresses—head $600, 12 
at $360 each; kitchen attendant, $540; laborers—four at $600 each, 
seven at $540 each; firemen—one $840, four at $720 each; gardener, 
$840; helper, pipe fitter, $975; helper, woodworker, $975; stable keeper 
and driver, $660; master at arms, $900; two house corporals, at $600 
each; barber, $600; carpenter, $1,400; painters—one $1,400, one 
$1,020; engineer, $1,080; chauffeurs—one for coal truck, $960, one for 
small truck, $840; electrician, $1,400; stenographers and typewriters— 
one $1,800, one $1,400, two at $1,200 each; telephone operator, $900; 
total for employees, $50,450. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 16, to reduce the 
appropriation for the Naval Home, to be paid out of the income 
from the naval pension fund, from $178,210” to “ $177,550.” 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether the fund 
from which this amount is paid is adequate each year to meet 
the recurring charges? 

Mr. HALE. This does not come out of the Treasury. It 
comes out of the naval pension fund. 

Mr. KING. I understand; but is the fund sufficiently large 
to meet the recurring annual charges? 

Mr. HALE. So far as I know, it is. It is a very large fund 
now, about fourteen or fifteen million dollars, and they can 
very well get along with this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 16, line 16. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Hydro- 
graphic Office,” on page 16, at the end of line 24, to increase 
the appropriation for personal services in the District of Co- 
lumbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, from 
“ $300,000 “ to “ $311,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Bureau of 
Engineering,” on page 21, line 5, after the words “in all,“ to 
strike out “$18,012,300,” and to insert “$16,550,000 ”; in line 
6, after the word “which” to strike out “ $2,562,300,” and to 
insert “ $1,100,000”; and in line 7, after the word “ immedi- 
ately,” to strike out the comma and the words “and not less 
than $600,000 of the amount last named shall be available for 
developing and testing submarine motive power under actual 
service conditions,” so as to read: 

ENGINEERING 


For repairs, preservation, and renewal of machinery, auxiliary ma- 
chinery, and boilers of naval vessels, yard craft, and ships’ boats, 
distilling and refrigerating apparatus; repairs, preservation, and 
renewals of electric interior and exterior signal communications and 
all electrical appliances of whatsover nature on board naval yessels, 
except range finders, battle order and range transmitters and indi- 
cators, and motors and their controlling apparatus used to operate 
machinery belonging to other bureaus; searchlights and fire-control 
equipments for antiaircraft defense at shore stations; maintenance and 
operation of coast signal service; equipage, supplies, and materials 
under the cognizance of the bureau required for the maintenance 
and operation of naval vessels, yard craft, and ships’ boats; care, 
custody, and operation of the naval petroleum reserves; purchase, 
installation, repair, and preservation of machinery, tools, and ap- 
pliances in navy yards and stations, pay of classified field force un 
der the bureau; incidental expenses for naval vessels, navy yard 
and stations, inspectors’ offices, the engineering experiment station, 
such as photographing, technical books and periodicals, stationery, 
and instruments; instruments and apparatus, supplies, and technical 
books and periodicals necessary to carry on experimental and research 
work in radiotelegraphy at the naval radio laboratory; in all, 
$16,550,000, of which $1,100,000 shall be available immediately, 


Mr. KING. May I inguire of the Senator the reason for 
those modifications in the bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. HALE. In the bill as it passed the House the estimate 
was exceeded by the House by $2,562,300. Of this amount 
$600,000 was to be used for the installation of engines on one 
of the T-boat submarines, This was to be done in the place 
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af the building of the three submarines that the estimates been entirely satisfactory. Perhaps the most satisfactory boat 


provided. 

The House felt that the submarine engines were not developed 
to the extent that it was safe to go ahead and build new sub- 
marines and take the chance of their turning out to be failures. 
They thought that the prudent thing to do would be to try 
out some of the engines which we now have, which are the 
ML A. N. engines, in one of our older submarines that had 
turned out to be a failure and that was not in active use, The 
committee thought that this plan of the House would not be 
practical. We thought that it was better to provide for one 
new submarine to be built and not to make the test that the 
House had provided. Accordingly, under “increase of the 
Navy,“ we haye provided for a sufficient amount to start one 
submarine instead of three that were estimated for.. That ac- 
counts for the omission of $600,000 in this item. 

Further the House thought, that certain economies could be 
made in the Navy by making an additional appropriation of 
$1,962,300, In the testimony given at the hearings Admiral 
Robison stated that if certain new installations were made 
in the machinery of the battleships and other ships, a great 
saving could be made in the consumption of fuel. The House 
accordingly provided this amount to bring about such econo- 
mies. We went over the amount provided for by the House and 
from the $1,962,300 we cut off $862,300, because of the fact that 
the changes proposed would r not only economies but other 
items such as reliability and safety. We figured that those 
items of reliability and safety had already been put up to 
the Budget and, the Budget not having provided for them, it 
was unnecessary to insert them here. Admiral Robison, how- 
ever, did persuade the committee that if we allowed him the 
$1,100,000 included in the bill we could save nearly an equal 
amount next year on fuel for the Navy. We therefore allowed 
that amount to remain in the bill. It is $1,100,000 more than 
the estimate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, one of the defects of our Navy 
is found under the head of submarines. I do not think we are 
yet able to build a suitable submarine. Two years ago we had 
166 submarines built or in process of construction. A year 
ago we were led to believe, from fugitive statements made 
now and then by the Navy Department or officers of the Navy 
Department, that we were overcoming the problems involved 
in submarine construction’ and that, if not the S-boat or the 
T- bont, or the V-boat would come up to some degree of perfection. 
But I think the able Senator from Maine from the plentitude 
of his wisdom and from his investigations, will be compelled 
to confess that our activities in behalf of the construction of 
submarines have been most unsatisfactory. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think that our success with submarines 
has been entirely perfect, but I think the same can be said of 
every other country. I think we have held our own so far 
with other countries with the possible exception of Germany 
during the war. I know we have built submarines that have 
not turned out successfully, such as the T-boats, to which I 
have already referred, and one of which is to be taken under the 
House provision for experimentation and then scrapped; and 
possibly in other lines we have not been wholly successful. 
But I have more confidence in the V-boats to which the Senator 
has referred. ; 

The S-boats and R-boats, which are the principal submarines 
that we now have, while not entirely perfect, have on the whole, 
I think, proved very successful when used for the purpose for 
which designed. The trouble with us is that we have had to 
use those submarines for a purpose for which they were not 
designed. Not having any fleet submarines, we have been go- 
ing ahead and trying to use those submarines for fleet sub- 
marines. They were never designed for that purpose. When 
used as fleet submarines they have been driven at a speed for 
which their engines were not built and which they can not 
keep up for any great length of time. I think that is the trouble 
that we have had with the S or R boats, ; 

Mr. KING. I am not in entire accord with the. statement of 
my friend the Senator from Maine. I can not agree with his 
statement that various types of submarines have been satisfac- 
tory. The Senator recalls that most of the boats constructed 
by the Electric Boat Co. had defects, most serious defects. 

Mr. HALE, I think they had, but I think those defects have 
been largely cured. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we appropriated $25,000 during 
last year or the year before to make repairs upon the crank 
shaft and, in some instances, the engine of each of a number of 
boats furnished by the Eleetric' Boat Co., which under the con- 
tract the company should have paid for. I do not believe that 
those boats, with the repairs and changes and alterations, have 


that has been constructed—and I shall not answer for the 
perfection of that boat—was built by the Simon Lake Co. I 
think the facts warrant the statement that we have not reached 
a satisfactory condition in our submarine construction. 

Mr. HALE. But neither has any other country. 

Mr. KING, We will come to the other countries in a few 
moments. Let us stay at home for a moment. The isolation 
ists who do not want to go abroad, shall not lead me across 
the ocean for a moment. Let us consider our own mistakes, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 5 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I believe the Senator from Utah voted 
to keep the world away from America, did he not? 

Mr. KING. I do not understand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I remember correctly, the Senator 
voted to keep Europe away from America by voting for the 
immigration bill. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator asks whether I voted for the 
immigration bill which passed a few days ago, I will say that 
I voted against it. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Then I was misinformed. I know some 
who want to go to Europe voted to keep Europe out of America. 

Mr. KING. Yes; and may I say to the Senator that I not 
only voted against the bill but in committee I voted for the 
1910 census basis as against 1800. But the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKer.Ar], who now sits near me, is challeng- 
ing the wisdom of my course. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Yes; I think the Senator voted wrong. 

Mr. KING. All of which exemplifies the fact that there is 
not the greatest of harmony among Senators even on this side 
of the Chamber. It is my misfortune, however, not always to 
agree even with my own colleagues, 

But we are going far afield. I was about to say to the Sena- 
tor from Maine that no subject involved in the bill before us 
was more fully considered by the House committee than the one 
which we are now discussing, and the question of whether we 
should appropriate at this time to build more submarines. The 
Senator will recall the statements of Mr. Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, and Admiral. Robison and others before 
the House committee, and I think I am safe in saying that at 
the conclusion of the hearings the House committee concluded 
that it would not authorize further construction of submarines 
because the past record was so unsatisfactory. The committee 
did include in the bill an item of $600,000 for further experimen- 
tation, but they did not, as did the Senate committee, authorize 
the construction of another submarine. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. A few moments ago the Senator defended 
very strongly a limitation of naval armament, and I think it is 
a very wise thing to have. It ought to be limited. The last 
naval conference, however, did not take into consideration the 
question of submarines, 

Mr, KING. Nor swift cruisers. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I am applying it now merely to subma- 
rines. In my judgment, the use of submarines in war is just 
like the commission of murder by lying in wait. It is an in- 
famous means of taking human life in war. In view of the fact 
that our own country has not made a success of submarines, and 
in view of the further fact of the infamous character of con- 
ducting warfare by submarine, does not the Senator think that 
it would be exceedingly wise to haye a conference of the nations 
and to do away with the use of submarines in naval warfare? 

Mr. KING. Let me add that the Washington conference 
dealt, in a feeble way, with submarines and poison gas. But 
replying to the Senator’s question, it seems to me that it 
ean be answered only in the affirmative—that is to say, that 
submarine warfare ought to be outlawed. It shocked the 
conscience of civilized nations, The Senator has character- 
ized it as infamous’ I de not know that there is any term 
in the English language sufficiently strong to characterize 
the cruelty of such a method of warfare. It is inhuman in 
the last degree, and particularly is that true if such warfare 
is conducted against neutrals or against ships which are 
carrying noncombatants or commodities and supplies not 
contraband of war. The indiscriminate slaughter of men, 
women, and children upon the high seas through the agency 
of the submarine ought to bring down the wrath of the civil- 
ized world upon the perpetrators of such a deed. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Such use of the submarine ought to be 
put in the same category with the dropping of bombs on 
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‘innocent men, women, and children in populous cities, and 
in the same category with the use of poison gases that may 
destroy not only whole armies but all of the population of a 
certain district. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As the Senator has said, there are no 
words strong enough to describe the inhumanity and the 
awful horror of the use of such implements of war. They 
ought to be outlawed by all of the civilized nations of the 
world. It seemed to me then, and it seems to me now, that 
the late arms conference in not even considering those three 
questions manifestly failed in its duty to the world. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I understand the two Senators cor- 
rectly, they are in perfect accord, that when people are killed 
they should be killed in a humane manner, in a nice way—for 
instance, the bayonet—and not by methods such as submarines 
and poison gases. Do I understand the Senators correctly? 

Mr. KING. No; I do not assent to all the implications 
which arise from the rather clever and deft interrogation of 
the Senator from Minnesota. Let me say that I am opposed 
to war in any form; and a few moments ago, if the Senator 
from Minnesota had been in the Chamber, he would have 
heard me state, in a rather imperfect way, that I hoped by 
international conferences there would be not only a limitation 
of armament, both on land and sea, but complete disarmament 
upon the part of all the nations of the earth. I called atten- 
tion to the fact, if I may be pardoned a repetition, that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, the premier of Great Britain, has signi- 
fied the willingness of his Government to participate in a 
world conference to secure world disarmament; and that even 
Mr. Trotski and representatives of the Bolshevik Government 
of Russia, notwithstanding the strong militaristic attitude 
which they have assumed in the past, and which they have not 
abandoned up to the present, have also indicated their willing- 
ness to enter into a world conference for the purpose of bring- 
ing about disarmament. May I say—— 

Mr. PHIPPS and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KING. Let me complete the sentence? 

May I say that in an interview I had with Mr. Trotsky, the 
head of the Red army, he stated that, notwithstanding Russia 
had an army of more than 600,000 men, she was willing to join 
in a conference of the nations of the world, and if they would 
disarm, the Bolshevik Government would also disarm. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thought the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] had the floor, and I wanted to direct a question to 


m, 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Utah has the floor, but he will 
yield to the Senator from Colorado, in order that he may ask 
the Senator from Tennessee a question. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I shall be glad to answer the question if I 
ean. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I understood the Senator from Tennessee to 
say that the Conference on Limitation of Armament gave no 
consideration to the question of limiting the use of submarines 
or poison gases. Did I misunderstand the Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I do not recall. I think I said that so 
far as submarines were concerned that conference did very little 
about them. I think they merely appointed some committee. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Did they not agree that submarines should not 
make attacks upon unarmed vessels? Was not that a part of 
the agreement? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did they do so? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is my recollection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no such recollection. 

Mr. PHIPPS. And is it not also a fact that in considering 
the use of poison gases it was agreed that poison gases used in 
bombs were not to be used against defenseless populations? 

Mr. McKELLAR. My recollection is, if the Senator from 
Utah will yield further, that the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament only had to do with the limiting of capital ships, 
the 5-5-8 program. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I think the Senator will find that it went 
beyond that. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I do not think it went beyond that, 
but 


Mr. PHIPPS. There was certainly a limitation on the use 
of poison gases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The conference may have passed some 
friendly resolution about it, which meant nothing. It certainly 


did not take any steps to prevent the use of poison gases in the | 


war. 


Now, if the Senator from Utah will indulge me, I want to 
reply to the statement made by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. SHIPSTEAD] a few moments ago. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that I am wholly opposed to war. I 
pray God that we may never have another war. After the last 
war was over I favored taking steps to make it impossible, if 
human agencies could so make it, ever to have another war. 

I am utterly opposed to war; but if we have to have war at 
any time, I believe in a fair war, where men may fight fairly 
and under honorable terms, and not by lying in wait, not by 
the use of poison gases, not by sailing ships under the water 
and blowing into eternity vessels carrying as passengers men, 
women, and children who are taking no part in the war. I was 
for that then, and I am for the same thing now, notwithstand- 
ing the criticism of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. Did not the Limitation of Armament Con- 
ference which was held here really defeat its purposes because 
of the conclusions reached? It finally determined to build no 
more capital ships, but when certain nations, for instance 
France, were relieyed of the necessity of keeping up with the 
naval procession, did they not use the money which they would 
otherwise have used for capital ships to build airplanes and 
submarines and develop poison gases and flames and other 
devilish instruments of destruction? Is it not the opinion of 
the Senator that, so far as the ultimate good of humanity is 
concerned, was not that good interfered with by reason of the 
failure of the conference to go the whole route, resulting, as it 
did, in my judgment, in the development of these instruments of 
torture instead of the development of those things which make 
for peace? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the questions submitted by the 
Senator from New York open up a broad field of discussion 
and call for replies which would interrupt the consideration of 
the pending bill. But may I say, in partial answer, though 
not a complete answer to the Senator from New York, that, in 
my judgment, the limitation of arms conference which was 
called by President Harding did not accomplish all that it 
might have accomplished and all that the people who believe 
in peace hoped that it would accomplish, although undoubtedly 
it was a step forward in the direction of the limitation of naval 
armament to restrict the number of capital ships to be con- 
structed by Great Britain, Japan, the United States, France, 
and Italy. 

Immediately following the war the United States, manifest- 
ing a rather militant attitude, quite incompatible with tha 
democratic institutions, signified its purpose to spend more 
than $1,000,000,000 upon a naval program, A considerable part 
of that huge sum was to be expended in building capital ships. 
The attitude of the United States was regarded by some as a 
challenge to Japan and to Great Britain. Great Britain came 
out of the war exhausted financially and in man power. She 
wanted, of course, to eseape, if it were possible, the continu- 
ation of an oppressive naval policy that would further burden 
her people, but when we signified our intention to continue 
our 1916 naval program then Great Britain felt constrained to 
revise her program. 

It should be remembered that Great Britain immediately fol- 
lowing the war broke up three battleships which were upon 
the ways, losing nearly $15,000,000. By the terms of the 
Versailles treaty Great Britain and other signatories thereto 
sought to bring about limitation of armament in all the world. 

The treaty sought to relieve the world from the burdens of 
military preparation. It set up agencies to accomplish this 
result and to determine the controversies among nations. But 
when we rejected the treaty and set out to spend more than 
$1,000,000,000 for battleships and cruisers, then Great Britain 
reversed her plans and announced that she would build three 
capital ships of the type of the Hood, each having over 67,000 
tons displacement, and each to cost nearly $75,000,000. 

Japan, actuated by the same fears that possessed Great 
Britain, pushed forward the construction of her battleships, 
and there was promise of a mad and savage race between these 
three great naval powers, which, of course, would have been 
joined by other naval powers of the earth. The execution of 
this insane policy would have been disastrous to the nations con- 
cerned and dangerous to the peace of the world. 

President Harding, responding to the direction of Congress, 
called a conference of certain powers. Perhaps I should qualify 
that. In the naval act of 1916 the President of the United 
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States was authorized, and as I recall, was directed, to call 
at the conclusion of the World War a naval conference for. 
the purpose of limiting naval armaments. President Harding 
acted pursuant to this law and also pursuant to resolutions 
offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. .WatsH] and the 
Senator from Idaho IMr. Boran], which resolutions became 
a part of the naval bill That conference was called, and as 
a result of it there was a limitation in the construction of 
battleships by those who participated in the conference. 

Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Corr, if he will pardon this wide diversion, I do think 
there was some good resulting from the conference, though not 
the rich harvest that should have resulted. The conference was 
too restricted in numbers and in the subjects to be considered. 

It will be recalled that the Dutch Government felt somewhat 
irked because it was not invited to participate. In my judg- 
ment other nations ought to have been asked to take part in 
the conference, and a more comprehensive program for world 
peace and world disarmament should have been considered. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will say that I have since 
sent for the treaties, and I find that the questions of submarines 
and noxious gases were both considered by the conference, and 
apparently a treaty was drawn—whether it has ever been rati- 
fied or not I do not know— but, even if it has, it does not have 
the effect that the Senator and I have suggested here to-day, 

Mr. KING. There is no provision for limiting submarines in 
any treaty that was drawn. 

Mr. McKELLAR, No; but Article IV of the proposed treaty 
provided that 


The signatory powers recognize the practical impossibility of using 
submarines as commerce destroyers without violating, as they were 
violated in the recent war of 1914-1918, the requirements universally 
accepted by civilized nations for the protection of the lives of neutrals 
and noncombatants, and to the end that the prohibition of the use of 
submarines as commerce destroyers shall be universally accepted as a 
part of the law of nations they now accept that prohibition asi hence- 
forth binding as between themselves, and they invite all other nations 
to adhere thereto. 


That is just a mild resolution along the line of something 
real. It does not accomplish anything. It is a mere expression 
that we are opposed to the use of submarines. 

In so far as noxious gases are concerned, it is largely the 
same way. Article V of the proposed treaty provides as 
follows; 


The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and all 
analogous liquids, materials, or devices having been justly condemned 
by the general opinion of the civilized world and a prohibition of 
such use having been declared in treaties to which a majority of the 
civilized powers are parties, the signatory powers, to the end that this 
prohibition shall be universally accepted as a part of international law 
binding alike the conscience and practice of nations, declare their 
assent to such prohibition, agree to be bound thereby as between them- 
selyes, and invite all other civilized nations to adhere thereto. 


The same language. In other words, this is virtually an in- 
vitation to the other nations tọ join us in doing what was 
right, but nothing effective was brought about, It was vir- 
tually the same as the law before. There was an agreement 
among the nations im regard to asphyxiating gases and the 
use of submarines before that time, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr, PHIPPS. The Senator from Tennessee did not over- 
look the fact that that was put in the form of a definite treaty, 
and that it was signed by the five great powers, so it is effec- 
tive and binding on them both as regards the use of submarines 
as against commerce and as regards the use of asphyxlating 


gases. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Has it been ratified? 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not mean to assert that 
there is anything in the treaty which obligates either of the 
signatories to it to abstain from the construction and use of 
submarines? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, no; not their construction and mainte- 
nance, but their use as against commerce. Their use is limited 
to warfare. The Senator from Tennessee had raised the ques- 
tion, however, and he read into the Recorp, very properly, the 
results of the eonference as regards those two features, which 
resolved themselves into a definite treaty that is binding upon 
the nations. 

Mr. KING. Of course, all remember—I hope the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Copenanp] will pardon me for having 
answered him only partially, and I will revert to his inquiry 
in a moment—we all remember that Lord Balfour, who so 


ably represented the British, Empire at the conference, signi- 
fied the willingness of Great Britain to enter into an agreement 
to abstain from the use of submarines; but France and Italy 
refused to assent to the proposition, so that the conference did 
not adopt any plan to limit the use of submarines. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Did not the Senator also receive the impres- 
sion. that, so far as the United States Government was con- 
cerned, the administration in charge was quite willing to go to 
the same length that Great Britain was, and that that had 
been contemplated within the call? 

Mr. KING. I did not hear the first part of the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The representatives of the United States were 
prepared to go as far as those of Great Britain were, as indi- 
cated by the statement of Lord Balfour. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is right. 

Mr. PHIPPS. But it was the other nations that were as yet 
unprepared. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that our Government was 
willing to limit the use of submarines for war purposes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I merely called attention to the fact that the 
Senator made the statement with reference to Great Britain 
without mentioning the fact that the United States was in 
accord with the view of Great Britain. 

Mr. KING. I had not completed my statement upon that 
matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. KING, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If the Senator will permit me, as a matter 
of fact what the conference did was merely to pass some mean- 
ingless resolutions in the form of a treaty in reference to the 
use of the submarines and noxious gases in warfare, just as 
I originally stated. That is absolutely and conclusively shown 
by the fact that we have in both the naval appropriation bill 
and the Army appropriation bill very large appropriations for 
the building of submarines and the use of submarines and the 
use of poisonous gases in war, under the chemical-warfare pro- 
vision of the bill. f 

Mr. KING. Ishall have to express some qualification of the 
statement just made by the Senator. There is carried in this 
bill an appropriation of over a million dollars for the construc- , 
tion of a submarine. That is not a large item. Of course, that 
is merely preliminary, The authorization of $1,000,000 calls 
for approximately 86,000, 000 When the submarine. shall have 
been completed; so, when we authorize it, it means that we are 
committed to an appropriation of at least $6,000,000. That, 
however, isi an insignificant sum measured by the colossal ap- 
propriations which are made even in this day of peace for war, 
for the Army and for the Navy.. Six hundred million dollars 
more are carried by this bill and by the Army bill for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to pages 57 and 58 of the military appropriation bill, re- 
ported by the Appropriations Committee on March 31, 1924: 


For purchase, manufacture, and test of chemical warfare gases or 
other toxic substances, gas masks, or other offensive or defensive mu- 
terials or appliances required for gas-warfare purposes, including alt 
necessary Investigations, * * © $700,000. 11 


Of course, if there had been any prohibition of the use of. 
noxious gases in the limitation-of-arms treaty, that item would 
not have appeared in the military appropriation bill; and T 
imagine that there is some sort of an appropriation, for the 
purpose in the naval bill, though I have not examined it with 
great care. The result, I want to say, is that the Arms Confer- 
ence passed over lightly these two important subjects, these 
two infamous ways of making war, and simply confined them- 
selves to a five-five-three program of capital battleships, which 
I think is immaterial in itself. ral 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to my friend that no 
matter what treaties may bé negotiated, so long as nations 
maintain a belligerent attitude, so long as they do not have 
the will to peace, so long as they will not agree to submit to 
arbitration or to suitable international tribunals for deter- 
mination controversies which may arise, there will be wars; 
and no matter how humanely we may seek to have war con- 
ducted it will be accompanied by inhumanity and _ pitiless 
cruelty. If the use of submarines and poisonous gases were 
abolished and the interdiction of inhumane methods of war- 
fare was universally agreed to, I fear there would be trans- 
gressions and violations of such agreements when war was 
entered upon. The desire to win would be so strong that the 
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conscience of some belligerents would be stifled and they 
would resort to every course which promised victory. 

Mr. SHEIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I should like to ask the Senator in what 
manner he thinks the world's ofl wells and mines and trade 
routes should be divided and controlled unless nations go to 
war to decide the issue? That is the way we have had of 
settling that issue in the past. When the industrial group of 
a nation desire to take property that belongs to some other 
pation, they usually use the military: forces, through the gov- 
ernment. Does: the Senator believe that it is practical to ask 
them please to step into court before they commit a crime? 
Would he ask a holdup man to go into court before he goes and 
holds up some one else in the dark with a gun? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the questions of the Senator from 
Minnesota involve not only the psychology of nations. but traits 
of human character, manifested individually and nationally. 
The Senator's question would seem to imply—and yet I am 
sure he does not mean that—that humanity is condemned, as 
was Sisyphus of old, to forever push toward the summit of the 
mountain the rock of peace and justice; only to have it slip 
from tired hands before the goal is attained and crash to the 
level below. 

I. do not believe that an all-wise and merciful Father ordained 
an eternal struggle, cruel and sanguinary, for His children. 
I believe that He endowed us with conscience and with reason, 
with love and affection and charity and fellowship, with. those 
fine and noble impulses which in the end will dominate the 
lives of men and establish His kingdom upon earth. 

Why should there not be international amity and peace 
among anona? The thirteen independent nations—efter the 
Revolutionary War—established the Constitution’ of the United 
States in order to avert war and to promote their welfare. 
Conflicts arose among them. Boundary disputes brought some 
of the States into armed conflict, so they formed a Constitution 
for the purpose, among other things, of preventing controver- 
sies. A Supreme Court was set up to hear and decide’ inter- 
national controversies. There were trade conflicts and jealousies 
between groups and sections, but the people felt that a court 
could settle all disputes’ better than could the sword. So civ- 
ilized peoples establish municipal law, and they provide instru- 
mentalities to determine conflicts arising among the people. 

Even Grotius and law writers of the past sought to bring 
the world under the rule of international law. Why may there 
not be treaties and a world organization, not one which win 
stifle’ nationalism; which will emasculate the power of a State 
to determine its own domestic Internal affairs, but an inter- 
national organization which will have cognizance and juris- 
diction over international controversies, so that appeal may 
be had to it and a peaceable solution be had? 

Of course, there will be jealousies and rivalaries among 
nations, but if the peoples of the Christian nations of the 
world will carry into their lives and into their national and 
international relations: and professions which they make and 
invoke the spirit of Christianity which they profess many of 
these clouds, if not all, will be dissipated) and the light of 
justice and peace and righteousness will shine in the hearts of 
men and illumine the path of nations: 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD,. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, 
but I do not want him to misunderstand me. 

Mr. RING. It is no interruption. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I believe there is a will to peace among 
the nations of the world. I believe the peoples of the world 


have always had a will for peace, but they have not always 


controlled their governments, and governments have not always: 
had’ a will for peace. They have had a will for something else, 
and for that reason there has: been no peace. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is right; and I know the Sen- 
ator and many members ef the party with which he is identified 
desire world peace. They have been dissatisfied with the polit- 
ical conduct of both national parties. They have felt that these 
political parties have been dontinated too much by selfishness 
and by corporate greed, and that the masses of the people have 
not been sufficiently considered, and that wars bave been the 
reauit of jenſousies upon the part of conflicting financial groups 
in this and in other countries. 

The Senator, I know, condemns, as I condemn, the policy 
of our Government in retaining control over Haiti and San 
Domingo, and of sending troops into those States for the 
purpose of taking control of the goyernment.. The Senator 
condemns, as I condemn, the policy of our Government in 
forcing loans upon the people of Haiti, loans made by the 
banks of New York, and of course, when they are made under 


the cognizance and direction of the State Department it is 
felt that the Army und the Navy of this Republic will back 
the loans. Such conduct to me is reprehensible. We ought 


‘| to withdraw the marines from Haiti! We should not lend the 


support of the military arm of our Government to aid the 
bankers of the United States to collect their loans in weak 
or in strong countries: 

But I have gone far afield: I want to answer the ques- 
tions of the Senator from New York. One of the questions 
asked by the Senator was whether or not France had used 
for the maintenance of a strong military force, and for the 
construction of submarines and the development of poison 
gases, funds which otherwise would have been devoted to the 
construction of capital ships? 

It is true that’ France refused to assent to a policy that 
called for the abrogation of submarines. in war. She felt, 
having a weak navy aud a long coast line, and because of 
her African possessions fronting upon the Mediterranean. Sea, 
that submarines were essential to her defense. She could 
not conduct an offensive warfare with submarines; but she 
could defend her coasts, 

I am not condemning or defending her position, T am merely 
stating, in a feeble: way, as I understand it, the position of her 
representatives at the peace conference. l 

However, France’s expenditures since the conference in 
construction of submarines have been quite moderate. She has 
projected a number, but so far as I can learn she has com- 
pleted but a few. Also but little has been spent in experiment- 
ing with poison gases. I think she has spent much less than 
has been expended by the United States for that purpose: 

It is true that France has employed an army of nearly 800,000 
men. It is unnecessary to give the reasons for such course. 
Whether France has been justified in her policy I shall not 
how attempt to say: 

Tt is a controversial question in France as well as in other 
countries. However, the French Government has felt it neces- 
sary in order to enforce the terms of the Versailles treaty. 
Many believe that if France had indicated @ purpose to con- 
form to the ways of peace and had appealed: to the conscience 
of the world to vindicate the terms of the Versailles treaty 
rather than to arms and to force there would have developed! 
throughout the world a strong’ sentiment which would have 
compelled Germany to pursue a proper course and to answer to 
all legitimate requirements of the allied and associated powers. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. J 

Mr. SHIPYTRHAD. It is a fact that France owes the United 
States now 54, 000,000,000, and that she has not paid; and a fact 
that the American Government is paying the interest on that 
debt and taking it out of the taxpayer’s money. The Senator is’ 
aware that the attitude of France is costing the taxpayers of 
the United States about $160,000,000 a year. If France’ would 
quit building large armaments and abandon her warlike’ pro- 
gram, the chances are she could pay at least the interest on her 
debt to the United States, saving’ the taxpayers of the United 
States about $160,000,000 a year. ‘ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course it is clear, from the 
statement of the Senator, and I think the facts warrant the 
statement, that if France had reduced her army she would have 
more money to pay her debts or for internal development and 
Improvement. But the fact is that France's budget has not 
balanced, and she has been issuing paper money to meet her 
budget and to pay a portion of her military expense, the result 
of which, as the Senator knows, is that the frane has gone 
down; and had it not been for the Dawes report, doubtless the 
franc would, haye continued to fall, 

Mr. President, having been diverted by the questions of my 
friends, we have almost lost sight of the discussion : When 
interrupted, I was proceeding to state that the House com- 
mittee had given consideration to the question of submarines, 
and had reached the conclusion—and I have the volume con- 
taining the testimony before me—that we lack the technical 
skill, or genius, or ability, to build submarines, and therefore 
they refused to recommend an appropriation for submarines. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare], who has studied our 
Navy and all cognate questions with remarkable zeal, and is 
well posted in regard to the matter, apparently has reached a 
different conclusion. But T am sure that a perusal of the 
testimony given before the House committee and an examina- 
tion of the data available must bring the conclusion that the 
United States has failed in its submarine program and is not 
in position to buitd suitable scout and fleet submarines. Some 
time ago I called the attention of the Senate to the defects 
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in engines, crank shafts, hulls, and mechanical appliances of 
our submarines and stated that we had much to learn before 
suitable submarines could be built. There are a number of sub- 
marines suitable for coastal defense but we have no scout 
submarines, no fleet submarines, 

Mr, HALE. We have three V submarines, Mr. President, 
which will come into commission within the next year or two. 

Mr. KING. I recall the V submarines, and I asked the 
Secretary by letter to state the degree of completion that had 
been attained with these submarines, and I venture the asser- 
tion now, from the information which I have obtained through 
diligent inquiry, that they will manifest defects similar to 
those shown in the submarines of the past, and will not prove 
entirely satisfactory. 


I will pause here to ask the Senator if he has full information 
as to the success of whatever tests haye been made with three 
V submarines now in process of construction? 

Mr. HAL. No test can be made until the submarines have 
been completed. F 

Mr, KING. Yrom test as can be made, while the work !s be- 
ing done 

Mr. HALE. I do not know that any test can be made at the 

Present time. However, the V's are in the following stage of 
completion : 


, 68.9 per cent complete. 
V-2, 87.7. 


-, 50.3, 


It is hoped that before the expiration of this year the V-Z 
will be in commission. 

The Senator stated that the House decided that we are un- 
able to build satisfactory submarines. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, what I said was 
that if anyone should read the testimony they would be satis- 
fied with the conclusion reached by the House. That was, of 
course, the inference that perhaps might have been drawn from 
my statement. 

Mr. HALE. I certainly do not want to put any words in the 
Senator’s mouth that he did not use. I understand his point now. 

The new submarine we are proposing to construct is an en- 
tirely new kind of submarine. It is a mine-laying submarine 
of 2,400 tons. We have no such craft in our Navy. There is 
no such craft in the navy of any country in the world, We are 
starting out on a new departure. The Germans did haye more 
or less the same sort of boats which they used, and I think they 
found them very satisfactory. But they were scrapped at the 
conclusion of the war. This one is to a certain extent experi- 
mental, The committee felt that instead of expending $600,000 
to test out an engine to be used in submarines when they should 
be constructed that we should go ahead and build one of the 
boats complete, and then when we get through we would haye 
something of value. Under the House plan, as soon as the 
engine had been tested out, the submarine would be of no 
further value and the Navy would have nothing added to it. 
Under this plan we will haye a new mine-laying submarine. 
The officers of the Navy were confident, and willing to stuke 
their reputations on it, that we could provide such a boat with 
proper engines and that it would turn out to be a workable 
boat, 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will not misunderstand me. 
I believe that so long as we have a Navy we should have a 
good Navy, and look after the submarines as well as the air- 
planes—a Navy of the air, a Navy on the surface of the water, 
and a Navy under the water. 

Mr. HALE. I know the Senator believes in having subma- 
rines, and he has helped us materially in that matter. T think 
these points should all be brought out, and I am very glad the 
Senator has brought them out. 

Mr. KING. I even believe in a submarine bureau, because I 
appreciate that as long as we have a Navy we must consider the 
importance of the development of the submarine. While I con- 
demn the use of the submarine as a weapon of war, because of 
its inhumanity, yet as long as other nations have them and as 
long as we are maintaining a Navy, we must have a modern, 
scientific, up-to-date Navy, and I shall join with the Senator 
aud the committee in every effort to make our Navy modern. 

But the point I am making is that our experiments have been 
unsatisfactory. The results of more than $130,000,000 which 
has been expended for the construction of submarines, I sub- 
mit in all fairness to my able friend, have not met the just ex- 
pectations of the friends of the Navy, to say nothing of the 
enemies of the Navy. 

Mr. HALE. The British built 27 K boats, large boats of 
over 2,000 tons. Those boats were run by steam instead of 
Diesel engines. Of the 27 which they built, only 6 are in com- 
mission now. They are boats that have recently been built. 
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They have not turned out satisfactorily. I think that is the 
case with all navies of the world. They have been experiment- 
ing of necessity with a new subject, and they have not de- 
veloped it to any great degree of perfection as yet. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that I shall be glad to 
proceed for a little while, but I ask him to pass this item over 
for the reason that I haye some data at my office which I 
should like to present. I did not know the bill was coming up 
to-day. I desire to offer some specific observations and put 
some tables in the RECORD, 

Mr. HALE. Will not the Senator let us agree to the amend- 
ment with the understanding that if he wants to reconsider 
it later we can do so? 

Mr. KING. With the understanding that I shall not have to 
move to reconsider, but that the Senator will consent that it 
may be reconsidered for that purpose, I have no objection. 

Mr. HALE. I shall be glad to do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 21, line 15, to strike out the colon and the fol- 
lowing additional proviso: 


Provided further, That no part of this or any other appropriation 
contained in this act shall be available for maintaining in commission, 
exclusive of vessels of other types, more than four cargo ships, two 
transports, and one ammunitien ship, unless, in case of emergency, the 
President should otherwise direct, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Construction and Repair—Salaries, Navy nt,” on 
page 23, at the end of line 23, to increase the appropriation 
for personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance 
800 the classification act of 1923, from “ $305,000” to “ $3138,- 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word. Of course, this 
amendment will be agreed to. I merely want to emphasize the 
point again that the bill is shot through with amendments and 
provisions and appropriations for civilian employees. It might 
well be entitled “A bill to furnish positions to more than 
30,000 civilians and to aid in the construction and maintenance 
of the Navy.” It ought to be labeled, “In part, a bill to fur- 
nish jobs to thousands of civilians and to give us, in part, a 
fighting Navy.” : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Ordnance,” on page 24, line 8, after the word “ books,” to 
insert “plant appliances”; and in line 22, after the word 
“schools,” to strike out “built at ordnance stations pursuant 
to authority contained in the act entitled ‘An act to authorize 
the President to provide housing facilities for war needs,’ ap- 
proved May 16, 1918,” and to insert “at ordnance stations at 
Indanhead, Md., Dahlgren, Va., and South Charleston, W. Va.,“ 
so as to read: 

ORDNANCE AND ORDNANCE STORES 


For procuring, producing, preserving, and handling ordnance mate- 
rial; for the armament of ships, for fuel, material, and labor to be used 
in the general work under the cognizance of the Bureau of Ordnance; 
for furniture at naval ammunition depots, torpedo stations, naval 
ordnance plants, and proving grounds; for technical books; plant 
appliances; for machinery and machine tools; for maintenance of prov- 
ing grounds, powder factory, torpedo stations, gun factory, ammu- 
nition depots, and naval ordnance plants, and for target practice; not 
to exceed $10,000 for minor Improvements to buildings, grounds, and 
appurtenances, and at a cost not to exceed $750 for any single proj- 
ect; for the maintenance, repair, and operation of horse-drawn and 
motor-propelled freight and passenger-carrying vehicles, to be used 
only for official purposes at naval ammunition depots, naval proving 
grounds, naval ordnance plants, and naval torpedo stations; for tho 
pay of chemists, clerical, drafting, inspection, and messenger service 
in navy yards, naval stations, nayal ordnance plants, and naval ammu- 
nition depots, and for care and operation of schools at ordnance sta- 
tions at Indianhead, Md., Dahlgren, Va., and South Charleston, W. 
Va., $9,025,000. 

Mr. KING. I can not let this amendment pass without some 
explanation. 

Mr. HALE. During the war the Government put up hous- 
ing facilities at Charleston, W. Va., at Indianhead, and at 
Dahlgren. There were no school facilities at those stations. 
The Government felt that the employees there had the right 
to have some schooling for their children. They took the rent 
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that came. from the Government houses and turned a certain 
amount of it, $25,000.a year, over for the purpose of taking care 
of the schools in each of those localities. If they had not 
done so there would not have been any scheoling possible for 
the children. A 

Mr. SWANSON.. These, places are located where: there are 
no publie schools, and it is utterly impossible to get people to 
go there and work in the establishment unless they have school 
facilities for their children. We limited. it to these three 
places because they are the only places where ample school 
facilities are really, not available. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator whether he believes 
that we ought to maintain, in addition to the scores of other 
stations, stations at Indianhead, Dahigren, and Charleston? 
Are they necessary. to be maintained? 

Mr. SWANSON. Absolutely. At Norfolk they have school 
facilities in the, near-by: eity of Norfolk. These are isolated 
places where the evidence shows they have no school facilities. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator if the State does not 
provide school facilities? 

Mr. SWANSON. They have publie schools, of course, but 
the State of Virginia and the other States do not see why they 
should pay the expenses of a special school for the children 
of employees of the Government who are sent. to a place se 
isolated and where the Government owns all the surrounding 
land, Wherever we, have these stations we have a large 
acreage of land belonging to the Government. The Govern- 
ment has, to have schools on its own lands in order to have 
them available for the children, because Government lands 
are so great in extent. There are ne school facilities near by 
and no place for the schooling of the children except as pro- 
vided in this way, f 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that I agree with the Senator. 
I think it is the duty of the State of Virginia, the State of 
Maryland, or any other State to furnish educational facilities 
for the children who» reside within the State. 

Mr. DIAL.. Who. patronizes the schools, the children of 
Government employees or the children of, civilians? 

Mr. HALE. The children of the men working for the Gov- 
enment. f 

Mr. KING. In the eity ef Washington the children of Gov- 
ernment employees attend the public schools and those schools 
are maintained by taxation. Of course schools ought to be 
maintained for these children and if the States refuse—they 
ought not to do it, I submit—then the obligation probably 
would rest, upon the Government. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, these 
people, stay there only a very short while. They are not citizens 
of, Virginia. The Government orders them back and forth: 
Some of them are citizens from other States. It is not a per- 
manent population. It is. a drifting; population. These people 
are logated in these places by order of the Government. for 
Gevernment purposes, 

Mr. FEALE. I hope the Senator from Utah will not oppose 
this amendment. The nearest school to any of these stations 
is 6 miles away, and if we do net take care of the children 
at least until the States can take the matter up; they will be 
deprived, of school facilities. 

Mr. KING. I have already stated that if the States refused 
though I ean not conceive of the States doing that —then of 
course the burden is upon the Government. 

Mr. HALE. The State of Maryland has contributed 83,450 
to the school at Indianhead, and that is all. 

Mr. KING. The Senator, knows that if an ‘effort is made to 
close up a base or aval, station in any. State, the citizens 
usually complain that they want the station maintained be- 
cause ef the benefit that results to the State. Thousands and 
hundreds ef thousands of dollars are brought into the States 
as the result of the maintenance of governmental activities 
of this nature. 

Mr, HALE. It is not a question of giving up the station. 
It is a question of giving up the schools, and I know the Sen- 


ator from Utah would not want to KOTIA those children of 


school facilities. 

Mr. KING. I have so stated repeatedly, but I do think the 
attitude of the State, if it refuses to provide educational 
facilities, is one that is not to be commended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued: 

The next amendment was, on page 25, at the end of line 12, 


to increase the ‘appropriation for the purchase and manu- 


facture of torpedoes and appliances, to be- arenema until ex- 
$850,000.” 


The next amendment was, under the heading Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Pay of the Navy,“ on page 28, at the 
of line 5, to strike out one midshipman,” and te 

insert “two midshipmen,” so as to read: 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the pay of any midshipmen whose admission subsequent to 
February 9, 1924, would result in exceeding at any time an allowance 
of three midshipmen for each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in 
Congress; of one midshipman for Porto Rieo, a native of the island, 
appointed on nomination of the governor, and of two midshipmen 
from Porto Rico, appointed on nomination of the Resident Commis- 
sioner; and of two midshipmen for the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 11, after the word 
isis; ce,” to strike out the colon and the following additional 
provisos: 


Provided further, That no part of the funds appropriated by this act 
shall be utilized for the pay of any officer ox man who may recruit 
or enlist any bey under the age of 21 years without the written con- 
sent of the parent or guardian, if any, of such boy for such enlist- 
ment: And. provided further, That nothing contained in section 11 of 
the act entitled Au act to iImecrease the efficiency of the commissioned 
and enlisted persennel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps; Coast Guard, 
Coast and, Geodetie Survey, and Public Health Service, approved 
May 18, 1920, shall be construed as having. repealed, amended, or 
modified the provision contained in the naval appropriation act ap- 
proved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., p. 891), reading as follows: 

Hereafter the service of a midshipman at the United States. Naval 
Academy, or that of a cadet at the United States Military. Academy, 
who mey hereafter be appoiated, to the United States Naval Academy, 


ar to the United States Military Academy, shall not be counted in 


computing for any purpose the length of service ef any officer in the 
Navy or im the Marine Corps, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 5, to insert: 


In computing for any purpose the length at service of any officer of 
the Navy, of the Marine Corps, of the Coast Guard, of the Coast and 
Geodetie Survey, or of the Public Health Service, who. was appointed 
to the United States Naval Academy or to the United States Military 
Academy after March 4, 1913, the time spent at either academy shall 
not be counted, 

Mr. BROOKHART. In OREA to this amendment it 


seems to me it is not fair to reduce the pay of the officers 
in the lower grades while leaving the salaries of those in the 


higher grades to be computed according’ to the old method. 


I 


This amendment, if adopted, will reduce the pay of the officers: 
who entered the academy since March 4, 1915, in both the 
Army and the Navy. There are hardly any of those above 
the rank of captain at this time, whereas 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All of those who graduated from the 
Military Academy in 1913 are majors in the Army by this 
time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But why should the pay of officers who 
graduated subsequent to that date be reduced while the pay of 
major generals is continued at the old level? 

Mr. HALE, The computation affects an officer’s compensa- 
tion up to the time he becomes a rear admiral in the Navy, or 
a brigadier general in the Army. It affects his pay right up to 
that time. 


Mr. BROOKHART. This amendment affects only those who 
have entered the academy since 1913, but those who entered 
in 1912 are paid according to the other rule. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the reason for the House pro- 
vision is that in 1912 in the ease of the Army, and in 1913 
.... EENAA AOAR O omit the 
West Point and Annapolis in eo the length 
an, officer. At that time the st Kalt 
now of the Navy-— alone was allowed to count 
service of five years to take the place of the four years’ 
was decided that there was 


of line officers at the academy. It 

no justification for VFC 
the academy service for line officers should also cease: Ac 
cordingly, in 1913, Congress: passed a iow to prohibit the count- 
FFT the statute should not 
apply to anyone who was then in the academy. It, therefore, 


first applied to the class af 1917, and all men who entered the 
academy after June, 1913, did 


Congress passed æ law regulating the pay of the Army and 
Pt At eee including: the Coast and Geodetic 
urvey. 


In that law the following provision appears: 
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Sec. 11. That in len of compensation now prescribed by law com- 
missioned officers of the Const and Geodetic Survey shall recelve the 
same pay and allowances as now are or hereafter may be prescribed 
for officers in the Navy with whom they hold relative rank, as pre- 
scribed in the act of May 22, 1917, entitled “An act to temporarily 
increase the commissioned and warrant and enlisted strength of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, and for other purposes,” including longevity ; 
and all laws relating to the retirement of commissioned officers of the 
Navy shall hereafter apply to commissioned officers of the Coast and 
Geoiletic Survey: Provided, That hereafter longevity pay for officers 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Public Health Sery- 
ice, and Coast and Geodetic Suryey shall be based on the total of all 
service in any or all of said services, 


When that law passed Congress that section was inserted 
entirely to regulate the compensation of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. In the debate that was had in Congress at the time 
nothing was said about changing the manuer of computing 
Navy or Army service, and it was not intended to do so, 

Shortly after that law was passed a captain in the Army— 
Oaptain Noce—took the question before the Court of Claims as 
to whether that act did allow academy service to be counted 
in computing his pay. He won his case in the Court of Claims, 
and the case has now been appealed. If the Supreme Court 
upholds Captain Noce that such service may be counted, the 
classes of 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922 will be allowed 
to count such service. 

The pay act of June, 1922, provided that no commissioned 
officer appointed after that date should be allowed to count 
any service except that as a commissioned officer. 

It is estimated that it will make a difference of between 
twelve and thirteen thousand dollars in the pay of these officers 
during their service for the next 30 years. There are about 
2,000 of these officers who are affected in the Navy, so that the 
total would amount substantially to $26,000,000 in the line of 
the Navy. 

Furthermore, if it were allowed in the case of the line of the 
Navy, it would in all probability be necessary to give back to 
the staff their constructive service. If that were done, that 
would let in a certain number of staff officers, about half the 
number of the line. Furthermore, the Army would be obliged 
to take the same course. F understand, unless I am mistaken— 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] can correct 
me if I am—that there would be about the same number of 
officers involved in the Army, The Coast Guard and the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey would also have to come in, and the total 
cost to the Government would probably exceed in the next 30 
years $50,000,000. Remember, that these officers when they 
went into the service did so with the full knowledge that they 
would not be allowed to.count that service. I can see no reason 
why they should now be allowed to do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield, 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to make a brief statement 
as affecting the real gist of the proposition. , The Government 
pays from $10,000 to $15,000 a year to educate its officers at 
the Military and Naval Academies. Formerly for retirement 
purposes constructive service of four years in computing 
longevity made very little difference. Then we passed a law 
basing pay on longevity, but no one had an idea when that was 
done that the officers would be allowed to count the four years 
they served at the Naval Academy or at the Military Academy, 
as the case might be. It was not regarded as right that they 
should do so. When the officers came to get longevity pay 
based on years of service we did not think they should count 
for the purposes of payment their service during the four years 
they were at the-academy. Inadvertently the act of 1913 was 
repealed. The act of 1918, so far as the Navy was concerned, 
made it plain that the young men who entered the Naval 
Academy after that time had no contract that their service at 
the academy should be counted for any purpose. A short time 
previous to that the graduates of the Naval Academy were 
allowed immediately to be commissioned as ensigns and were 
not required to serve two years longer as midshipmen before 
being. commissioned. ` 

As the Senator from Maine has said the classes up to 1922 
would be specially privileged if this provision should not be 
incorporated in the bill. That would be true as to four or five 
classes,.and the officers graduating in those classes would re- 
ceive more than officers graduating subsequently. 

If we are going to change the practice, it will be necessary 
to commence at some time, and so it was provided that the four 
yenrs of service at the academy should not be included in 
longeyity pay after the class which entered the academy in 
1913. We ought to stop it at some time or else give the same 
privilege to every officer, š 


The Senator from Maine is right in saying that there will be 
an exception in the case of those who graduated prior to the 
class of 1918, but they entered the academy with the agreement 
and understanding that their service at the academy should be 
so computed, Does the Senator from Iowa think that the tax- 
payers of this country ought to be taxed to educate a boy ata 
cost of from $10,000 to $15,000 and then allow his longevity 
pay to be computed by going back and including his four years 
of service at the academy? 

Mr, BROOKHART. Mr. President, I would not have any 
objection to this provision if it applied to all officers of the 
Army and the Navy, I 

Mr. SWANSON. It does apply to all officers in the Navy 
except those appointed prior to 1913. 

Mr, BROOKHART, That is what I object to. 

Mr. SWANSON. As to those we felt that there was a con- 
tract more or less, in that a boy who entered the academy 
prior to 1913 did so with the understanding that his four years’ 
service at the acadamy should be considered as constructive 
service. Then when the cadets graduated they were midship- 
men for two years and were not commissioned as ensigns until 
the expiration of that time. Now those who graduate from 
the Naval Academy are commissioned ensigns immediately, 
which advances by two years the time of their commissioning, 
as compared to the practice in years gone by. We think that 
to make this provision apply to classes subsequent to the class 
which entered in 1913 is a just measure, because 1918 was the 
date when we repealed the law and provided that they should 
no longer be entitled to constructive service. We have got to 
stop it at some class or continue ft for all, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I understand the situa- 
tion as the Senator from Maine has explained it. I under- 
stand those are the facts, but to me it seems that there is no 
vested right in the amount of pay or salary of an officer, either 
in the Army or the Navy. With me it is merely a question 
of treuting them all fairly and equally. I do not believe there 
is any reason in cutting it off at the class of 1913 or hereafter 
unless we make it apply to all officers. 

Mr. HALE. We can not make it apply to those who were in 
classes preceding that. 3 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not know what it would save. If 
it will suve $50,000,000 in the case of the officers who graduated 
since 1913, it will save more than that if applied to those who 
graduated previous to that time. So the argument for extend- 
ing the provision is quite as strong and perhaps stronger than 
5 15 in the case of the particular officers affected by this pro- 

sion. ; 

Mr. HALE. All these officers entered the academy with the 
knowledge that they were not going to be allowed thereafter to 
count their service there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The difference is that those who went to 
the academy before 1913 entered it with the understanding 
that they were entitled to compute their service there in con- 
nection with their longevity pay. I am inclined to think that 
they have a vested right, and I doubt if we could take it away 
from them by an act of Congress. I doubt if the courts would 
permit us to do that. 

Mr, BROOKHART. I do not agree with the Senator as to 
that. 

Mr. MoKELLAR,. I think it is a very doubtful question. 

Mr. HALE. That may be; but, at least, we can stop it for 
the future. j 

Mr. McKELLAR.. In the meantime when the case to which 
the Senator from Maine has referred shall be determined we 
will learn what we can do about that, I am inclined to think 
that it ought never to have been done, and I am very glad 
that the Military Affairs Committee and the Naval Affairs 
Committee have agreed upon a provision such as is in this bill. 
I think we ought to go to the furthest limit possible. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I disagree with the Senator on the 
basle principle that a young man enters the service under the 
promise that we will pay him a definite sum all his life. There 
is no such promise and no such law. . 

Mr. McKELLAR, The law allowed it to be 
or it would not have been paid. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is very true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And while we might change it so far as 
present students are concerned, certainly, in view of the 
law as passed, I doubt very much whether we may take away 
the vested rights which officers secured under a former law. 

Mr. BROOKHART.. It seems to me there is no doubt about 
the right of Congress to fix the pay of every officer for this 
year and every other year. 

Mr. SWANSON. The young man who went to the academy 
before 1918 went there under an agreement as to how his 
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service should be computed. That law was based on certain 
conditions. Up to that time the law allowed him to count 
‘constructive service. We began to feel that that was not ad- 
visable, They were graduated then as ensigns immediately, 
thus saving two years. We thought that in good faith we 
ought to let the officers who were appointed to the academy 
previous to that time continue under the conditions under 
which they entered the academy in 1913, so that the change 
will not affect them; but it is deemed advisable to change it as 
to the others. We have got to fix some specific date for the 
change, or else we must give the same privilege to every officer. 
If we give it to every officer, nobody can tell what the cost 
will be in the increase of salaries through counting these four 
years of constructive service for payment of salaries when the 
people were being taxed to educate the officers. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I was not contending for the principle 
that we should give it to every officer, but I am contending 
for the principle that we should treat them all alike; and I 
‘am very strongly combating the principle that there is any 
vested right in this matter which Congress can not change, or 
that any agreement was made by Congress as to what pay the 
officers should receive when they entered into the service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield, I call attention 
to the fact that it is utterly impossible to treat all alike, be- 
cause the officers that have been drawing this pay for many 
years have already gotten their profit out of it, and it is there- 
fore utterly impossible to treat all alike unless we can take it 
back. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We concede that they may keep what 
they have received, but for the future it is a different proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And I think the Secretary of the Navy 
agreed with me upon the proposition in his letters to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 8 : 

Mr. HALE. He did; yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It seems to me that either this language 
should be stricken out or we should amend it to provide that 
service at the academy should be counted out for all officers, 
both of the Army and of the Navy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, perhaps I may be par- 
doned for injecting some observations into this discussion. I 
think I am warranted in doing so, however, because the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations in charge of 
the naval appropriation bill and the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in charge of the War Department 
appropriation bill had several informal joint conferences on 
this provision and finally came to an agreement that each 
bill should carry the same amendment, the one in the naval 
appropriation bill applicable to naval officers’ pay, and the 
one in the War Department appropriation bill applicable to 
the pay of officers of the Army. I say this now in advance 
of the bringing up of the War Department appropriation bill, 
in which will be found this exact amendment. 

Whether the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooKHart] is right 
or wrong as to discrimination between officers of the services 
who entered the respective academies prior to 1918 and those 
who entered the acadamies after 1913 it is too late to raise 
the point. As I recollect it, this was the state of facts: 

The Congress had never passed any statute affirmatively 
declaring an officer of the Army or the Navy entitled to 
longevity pay for the time spent at West Point or Annapolis, 
but the Supreme Court or some other competent judicial tri- 
bunal many years ago in passing upon the question of longevity 
pay rendered a décision that time spent at the respective 
academies was service in the Army or Navy, as the case 
might be, and the Congress, without any legislation specifi- 
cally approaching the subject, accepted that decision, and for 
years and years, if I recollect aright, longevity pay was paid 
to these officers for the time spent at the two academies. 

In 1913 it occurred to the Congress—I was not here at the 
time, but I have read the Recorp and the reports of that 
time—that the taxpayers of the United States oyght not to 
be asked to pay longevity pay for time spent at West Point 
and Annapolis; that in the true meaning of the term that 
was not service in the Army or in the Navy; that was a 
period of time in which the cadet or midshipman was being 
prepared at Government expense to be of service later on; 
and so the act of 1913 was passed. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New York yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do, | 1 = 
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Mr. BROOKHART.. On that proposition, is it not true that 
the principal part of the service of every soldier all the time 
is to prepare himself to be of service? That is the principal 
thing he does in peace or in war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true; service for the next 
higher grade after he has entered the lowest grade. These 
men had not entered any grade. They were not in the Army 
or the Navy. They held no commissions. They had no re- 
sponsibilities. They were merely students. 

Mr. BROOKHART.. One other proposition: We are rather 
treating this as a vested right. It has been adjudicated that 
prior to 1913 they were entitled to count the service in the 
academy. Now it has been adjudicated that that law was re- 
pealed in 1920. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Only by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is a competent court, and the pre- 
sumption is that its finding will be affirmed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not so sure of that, 

Mr. BROOKHART. It may not be; but if it is, then those 
since 1920 have that vested right and we have no right to take 
it away from them any more than we would in the case of those 
prior to that time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This provision does not take it away 
from them. This provision, in a sense, is declaratory only. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not agree with the vested-right 
theory at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Now, let me continue, if I may. 

When the question came up in 1913 it was decided by the 
Congress at that time, perfectly honestly, and I think wisely 
and fairly, that the officers who for years and years had made 
all their domestic arrangements, all the plans for the educa- 
tion of their children, based upon a certain assured pay after 
a certain number of years of service, including time spent at 
Annapolis or West Point, should not, in common fairness to 
them and their families, be deprived of the pay which they had 
always understood they would receive and which they regarded 
as due to them, in a sense, as the result of a contract at least 
morally binding—not legally binding. Of eourse, the Congress 
has the right, if it wants to do so, at any time to abolish all 
the pay of an officer, to put him on a nonpayment list if it 
wants to; but when the Congress was faced with the situa- 
tion in 1913 it decided, I think fairly, not to disturb the offi- 
cers who up to that time had made all their arrangements, 
domestic and otherwise, upon the basis of a certain state of 
affairs which they had been assured upon entering the 
service would continue, but to set a date after which no grad- 
uate of West Point or Annapolis should, upon being commis- 
sioned in the Army or the Navy, receive longevity pay for the 
time spent at West Point or Annapolis. That date was fixed 
for the graduating class of 1917, and that was accepted by the 
entire service, Army and Navy. There was not a complaint. 
I was on the Military Affairs Committee at the time when those 
men graduated. It was during the war. I was on the joint 
committee of the Congress which drew the temporary pay act 
of 1920. No one of those, graduate subsequently to 1917, came 
before us and asked any change in the law of 1913. They had 
all accepted it. They all thought it was fair. Both the War 
Department and the Navy Department officially, through the 
Secretaries, had indorsed the act of 1913, which became appli- 
cable in 1917. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, it 
was on the strength of that that the staff gave up their con- 
structive service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The staff officers of the Navy gave up 
their constructive service. None of the officers admitted into 
the Army from sources other than West Point claimed any 
constructive service to match West Point service. It was agreed 
that the thing was done away with for all time to come, after 
the class of 1917, in the two institutions. 

In 1920 the Congress made up its mind that the pay of the 
two services—the commissioned personnel, and the enlisted 
personnel, too, for that matter—was so low that the men could 
not live. It was due, of course, to the rise In the cost of living, 
The Congress was not ready to legislate permanently on the 
subject of pay for the Army and the Navy, but it decided to 
pass a temporary pay bill, good only for two years. As I say, 
I was on that committee with members of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate and the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the Senate and the Military Affairs Committee of the House and 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House. We drew a temporary 
pay law; and in that law we provided that there should be an- 
other joint committee appointed which, not later than a date 
fixed two years thereafter, should report a permanent pay law. 
In that temporary pay law, in order, as we thought, to make no 
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change in the status of pay with respect to longevity, we in- 
tA EON this language, which the Senator from Maine [Mr. Harz] 
as read: 


Provided, That hereafter longevity. pay for officers. in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Public Health Seryice, and Const 
and Geodetic Survey shall be based on the total of all service in any 
or all of said services. 


It never oecurred to us that any court would construe that as 
ja repeal directly or by implication, of the act of 1918. When 
we used the phrase in any or all of said service,” we meant 


in the Army itself or in the Navy itself or in the Coast Guard 


itself; not as a student preparing to go into the Army ora 
student preparing to go into the Navy. So it was assumed, 
and no member of that joint committee, I know as I stand here 
‘on this floor, ever suspected that that would be considered as 
a repeal of the act of 1913 and restore longevity pay for 
Annapolis and West Point experience. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Phe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield: 

Mr. BROOKHART. Notwithstanding what the Senator knows 
as he stands on the floor of the Senate, if the court holds other- 
wise is it not otherwise? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, it will be otherwise if they 
do hold otherwise; but there is no objection, 1 assume, to 
my stating the intent of the committee that reported the 
legislation, and that is my purpose in rising on the floor at 
this time—to make it perfeetly clear that this decision of the 
Court of Claims comes as a complete surprise to the men who 
framed this legislation, and it ts no less a surprise to the 
officers of the Army and the Navy. 

A: certain officer in the Army, a Captain Noce, noticed this 
language, and lie wondered if that did not constitute a loop- 
hole by which it could be contended’ that the act of 1920 had 
repealed the act of 1913. He brought suit, and, lo and behold, 
5 Claims; in spite of the protests of the War De- 


partment, held with him and rendered a decision to the effect 
that the language E have just read repealed the act of 1913, 
and thereby entitled every graduate of West Point and every 
| graduate’ of Annapolis: between 1917 and 1922, when the act 
61 1920 was su by a permanent pay act again reiterat- 
lug the act of 1918, to longevity pay for the time spent at West 
Point and Annapolis 

Mr. BROOKHART. And those five years from 1917 to 1922 
‘were a special class? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, They would come in as a special class, 
Now, they have not received the pay. Not one cent of its has 
been paid to them. They have been gambling on this thing. 
mne War Department has appealed the case to the Supreme 
(burt of the United States, and, of course, if the Supreme 
| Court sustains the Court of Claims these men will get Ion- 
gevity pay for 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, and a part of 1917—back 
ipay as longevity: . 

Mr. BROOKHART: There is no way for us to affect that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We can not affect that directly, The 
two committees puzzled a good, long time to decide what we 
could say im these two appropriation bills whieh would assure 
the future against a resumption of this abuse—beeause we re- 
garded it as an abuse—and at the same time make perfectly 
‘plain to anyone who is considering the acts of Congress of the 
past what we thought we meant when we passed those acts, 
and so this language was adopted. I do not suppose that any 
act of Congress: passed during a judicial process can be con- 
trolling wpon a judicial deeision. Neither committee claims 
that; but the purpose of the two. committees, as I say, was to 
make it absolutety certain for the future and to make our 
declaration now; and I ean assure the Senator from Iowa that 
had not this Army captain found this loophole and gotten 
the Court of Claims to decide with him there would not be 
an officer in the Army or the Navy that ever would have ex- 
pected, to get longevity pay if he had graduated from either 
academy. subsequently to 1917. 

Mr. Prestdent, just te complete the histery of the matter, in 
1022, when we passed the bill fixing the permanent rates of 
pay, we merely reiterated the old provision that the period 
spent at West Point and Annapolis: should not count for 
longevity purposes; and in 1922, whieh. was before this suit 
Was brought, the members of that committee—I happened to 
he chairman of it—never hed any suspicion that after the tet 
of 1922 a court: would go back of the act of 1922 and pie up a 
eastal phrase fy un net of 1920 and construe it in the way that 
the Court of Gams has construed) this one. 

Mr. PEPPER: Mr. President, will the- Senator feld for & 
question? `. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from New York seems to me to 
have made an admirably clear exposition of the question raised 
by this amendment. It occurred to me to ask him, before he 
takes his seat, to address himself a little more specifically to 
the thing which I think Is in the mind of the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. Brookuanr]; that is, not that this academy service 
ought to be counted in the cases of_these men, either now or 
hereafter, but that if It is not counted, neither should it be 
counted in estimating the longevity pay of the men who have 
been in the service for long terms of years. The thought which 
I hope the Senator from New York will develop is this, that in 
the cases of these men coming in since 1913 whatever basis we 
adopt is the basis which is fair to them, because it follows 
through their whole career. In the case of the older men, if 
the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa were to be adopted, it 
would amount to a reduction of pay. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would, and. not to. these men. 

Mr. PEPPER. Not to these men. In other words, quite 
apart from, the question of whether we may legislate retroac- 
tively, quite apart from the question of whether seme of these 
men have vested rights, the question which the Senator from 
Iowa is raising is, in effect, to reduce, in the case of men who 
have hitherto ved along on a certain accepted scale, when all 
we are trying to do is to fix the status for the future of men 
who will never haye their pay reduced, and whose maximum 
elaim is that they are entitled to certain exceptional advantages 
which it was never the intention that they should get. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has stated it exactly, and 
it needs no further explanation. from, me on that question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I say that I was a member of the 
joint committee to Which the Senator from New Tork refers, 
and without going over the ground at all, L quite agree with 
him as to the intention, and purpose of that committee, I con- 
firm all he said about it. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the close of business to-day the Senate take a reeess until 
12 o'clock: Monday. i 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would not object te that, because I am 
wary anxious to make progress, particularly with the tax reduc- 
tion bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would also like to see this naval appro- 
priation bill passed as seen. as possible; but I do want to get a 
chanee some time at the ealendar. There are a number of 
bills on the, calendar which are quite important in a general 
way. Can the Senator give us any idea when we can take up 
the calendar? Monday is the regular calendar day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that some time next 
week we hold an evening session and take up the calendar. 
In the morning hour we have only about an hour to give to the 
calendar, and what we ought to do is to take an evening and 
dispose of the bills on the calendar. : 

Mr. FLETCHER, I shall. not object to that, if it can be 
arranged, but I do think we should have an hour or two to 
consider bills on the calendar which are not objected to, and 
that, would mean very. considerable progress. j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there abjection: to the 
request. of the Senator from Utah that when the Senate con- 
cludes its business, to-day it take a recess until 12 o'clock 
Monday? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


TERMS OF FEDERAL COURT IN NEW MEXICO 


Mt. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator from 
Connecticut Mr. BnaxpRGEHR] reported Senate bill 3023, re- 
garding the holding of a Federal court in New Mexico, and 
entered a motion to reconsider the vote by which that bill was 
passed. I have since tatked with the sentor Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jonts], who was out of the Chamber at the 
time. T had heard Him say something about it, and while I 
knew nothing about the bill myself, E thought that Senator 
should be consulted or be present when fhe bill was considered. 
I understayd that a bill of a similar character Kas been intro- 
duced by Congressman Morrow in the House and is on the 
House Calendar. I have no objection to the bill whatever, 
and T desire to withdraw my motfon to reconsider the vote by 
which it was passed: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator withdraws his 
motion to reconsider. 


INTERNATIONAL CODE FOR SEAMEN 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have copies of 
some letters written by Andrew Furuseth. to Albert Thomas, 
director of the International Labor Office at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, relating to seamen, which give some very valuable infor- 
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mation and make some suggestions which, I think, are of very 
great value. I ask that these may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton asks that the letters to which he has referred be printed in 
the Recorp, Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 20, 1924. 
Mr. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Director, International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 


Dear Six: Through the courtesy of Mr. Damm, I have received the 
tentative draft of what seems to be part of an international code for 
seamen, The tentative recommendations do not agree with the in- 
structions given at Genoa, in so far as the seaman’s freedom is con- 
cerned. It seems that the jurists have encountered some serious dif- 
culty in their efforts to understand and apply these instructions, The 
instructions read as follows: N 

“ Violations of provisions in articles of agreement between sea- 
men and employers*should not be dealt with as criminal offenses 
unless they be violations of the clauses of a public character main- 
taining public policy as distinguished from private interest, and 
even then only at the instance of public authorities,” 

In your discussion on the subject found on page 1, on “ Note on the 
question of penalties for breach of agreement by the voluntary act of 
the seamen,” you call attention that the agreement will contain clauses 
of a public character and of a private character, and out of that arises 
the difficulty which you seem to encounter, Mr. Ripert makes sugges- 
tions on page 6, in which it appears that he has a conception, but a 
hazy one, of what the seaman’s status would be if the instructions 
adopted at Genoa were to be embodied in legislation. 

In dealing with the question earlier in the report you call attention 
that the seaman is essentially a part of the military forces of a nation, 
elther because he is an inscribed seaman, as in France, or because he 
may constitute the crew of a privateer, and you are finding the origin 
of the seaman's status in that fact. Then you go on to suggest that 
since the adoption of compulsory military service it might or it ought 
not to leave any further obligation upon a seaman in private employ- 
ment than upon any other workman, in which, of course, you are right. 
The difficulty which you and Mr. Ripert encounter is very easy of 
solution. 

A vessel at sea or in motion in a harbor is under the common 
hazard. She is unless properly managed a danger to herself and in 
port aiso to her surroundings. She must, therefore, be under control. 
In order to be under control she must have a crew of some kind, and 
whoever those men may be they must have skill, experience, and will- 
ingness to obey commands. The State is interested in the preservá- 
tion of life and of property, and it therefore very properly lays down 
as a fundamental duty of the seaman to obey any lawful orders re- 
ceived while the vessel is subject to the common hazard. A seaman 
who would refuse to obey orders at sea, who “ abandons hls post” at 
sea, endangers the ship and the lives of everybody on board of her. 
Bo that any seaman who abandons his proper work or who refuses 
to obey lawful commands at sea violates public policy, Such viola- 
tions of duty would necessarily “be violations of the clauses of a public 
character,” and every nation now provides penalties for such conduct. 
The seaman's conduct is noted in the ship's log. Report is made to 
the public authorities on arrival in port, and the public authorities 
undertake the prosecution, and finally under the law impose the pen- 
alty. But the ship also is in harbor and if she is not moored and In 
motion she is still under the common hazard. She is a danger to her- 
self and her surroundings, and disobedience on the part of the seaman 
is a violation of “the clauses of a public character,” and while the 
penalty may not be as severe in ports as at sea, the danger is there and 
there must be obedience to command. 

When a ship is in a safe harbor properly anchored or at the dock 
moored, she is under no more hazard, no more danger than any house 
or structure on shore; in fact, she is under less, and there is no 
more reason why a seaman then should be penalized criminally for 
disobeying commands than there is for imprisoning any workman 
on shore disobeying the order given to him by his employer, The 
public is not interested, as far as I understand, in the earning power 
of property, at least not to the extent of enslaying the men that are 
working and making the property productive, It is interested in the 
maintenance of the property, and a ship in harbor may, through one 
or more watchmen, be maintained in safety without any crew, or 
with a skeleton crew. The only loss that can come to the ship and 
the shipowner from the disobedience of the seaman is a loss of a 
certain amount of money or a certain amount of earnings. In fact, 
the earnings may be greater because the crew is out of the ship. 
We seamen know of thousands of cases in which the crew is driven out 
of the ship in order to save money for the shipowner while the ship 
is lying waiting elther to deliver or to take in cargo. When a ship is 
in this position she is not under the public policy but under the 
dominion of private interest, and why there should be any hesitation 


on the part of the Labor Office, interested in progressive human 
legislation, to distinguish a vessel while she is under the common 
hazard, under which condition men are subject to penalty for dis- 
obedience of lawful commands, and times when she is under private 
interest and there is no danger to life or property, is rather re- 
markable. 

In dealing with the discharge of seamen, the proposed code in 
article 28, on pages 49 and 50, gives sundry specific reasons why the 
seaman May be summarily discharged from the vessel. In other 
words, when an employer may break his contract. The different 
clauses are summed up in the following expression: 

“Or in general any failure by the seaman to carry out es- 
sential obligations under the agreement, without prejudice to the 
right of the shipowner to bring an action for damages on at- 
count of such failure,” 

First, the seaman may be summarily discharged for any violation 
to carry out any essential obligations under the agreement. Secondly, 
he may have to answer a suit in damages. Who is to determine 
whether the seaman has failed to carry out any essential obligations 
under the agreement; who, except the master? The master takes 
the seaman before a consul or a consular agent, if there be such in the 
port. The master makes the complaint, the master brings the wit- 
nesses. ‘Those witnesses will, under the law, be compelled to remain 
on the ship subject to the master’s orders and discipline, and it is too 
much to expect those men to incur the master’s enmity by testifying 
on behalf of the men, even if under other circumstances they would 
be willing to do so. 

But, aside from this, there is a taint that attaches to anyone who 
is compelled to give service. That taint is inherited from the ancient 
status of the slave who could not give testimony against the master, 
and it is carried downward to our times, because the presumption is 
that a seaman will He in order to get out of the ship. Incidentally, 
I may here remark that I have been shipmate with men who at tha 
time when we were together deliberately took poison in order to be- 
come sick and so be left behind. I have seen men deliberately go 
ashore and commit an offense against the peace of the community in 
which the vessel was lying in order to be arrested and sent to prison, 
and for no other purpose than that they thus might get out of the 
vessel. I know of men, at least of one, Who took a chance to swim 
ashore in water infested with alligators. No sane seaman desirea 
to remain in the vessel after he has incurred the enmity of the master 
or one of the officers under whose command he has to liye and work. 
Yet in this proposed code the master is permitted, practically for any 
reasons that seem good to him, to dismiss a man from the service, 
while, on the other hand, if a seaman withdraws himself from the 
service, though he is willing to sacrifice his saved-up earnings, he is 
in addition to such sacrifices to be sent to prison, and the international 
labor office seems to think that this is equality before the law. 

But this not all. Section 3 of article 31 says: 

“The expense of repatriation shall not be charged to the sea- 
man unless he was dismissed for sufficient motives.” 

In other words, whenever the master wants to get rid of a man he 
brings charges against him, dismisses him, and then leaves him; that 
is, if it is In a harbor where there is a consul or consular agent, But 
the vessel also may be in some out-of-the-way harbor in Australia, in 
Asia, in Africa, in North America, or on some island of the sea, and 
the master still has the right to dismiss him. So this, in addition to 
all the rest, wipes out any penalty for marooning a seaman or leaving him 
behind where he would be helpless. A Norwegian master some years 
ago did that with two boys in China. In desperation of hunger and 
want they committed murder, and as a grace they were permitted 
to be decapitated instead of being punished in the then Chinese 
fashion. 

Let us be done with pretense, Mr. Director. The penalty imposed 
upon & seaman for desertion when the vessel is safe in a safe harbor 
is just an inheritance and can not be distinguished from the pronage 
under which the laborer on an estate belonging to a nobleman p} r to 
the French Revolution was compelled to remain on that estate unless 
permitted by his master to leave it. There is no valld excuse for the 
continuation of that system in our days. More than a century ago 
there really ceased to be any reason for it. Where a vessel went and 
where men were at all likely to quit their ships there were other sea- 
men to be obtained and, whether the law permitted it or not, the men 
quit, as is abundantly proven when gold was discovered in Australia 
or in California, or when diamonds were discovered in South Africa, 
or, when gold was discovered in the northern part of Alaska. In some 
of these instances the men left and the vessels rotted at their anchor, 
There were no governing powers strong enough to bring the men back 
and compel them to labor. So that in the last instance all the penal 
laws and treaties compelling a seaman to labor against his will, when 
the vessel was in a safe harbor, were of very little utility and prac- 
tically of no value at all. 

Of course it is agreeable for the master to be in a position in which 
he does not need to consider the feelings of the men under his command. 
It may be agreeable to the shipowner to be placed in a position in 
which he can get rid of the men when he wants to and hold them on 
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board against their will when it suits ‘his Interest. But, sir, this is | ere some to compel the seaman to consent that any ‘disagreement 


mot equality before the Jaw. If it be anything ‘except stupidity, at 
is the beginning of that mew servitude which the Third Estate is 
seeking to impose upon all workingmen, and to begin it with seamen, 
| who are the most helpless, 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Damm, in Antwerp, Mr. 
Havelock Wilson, in England, and to the unions of seamen in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. 

There are several criticisms which I ahall make at a later time. This 
tie simply the bhigh spot and one in Which it seems to me that the com- 
mission and your office are disregarding the instructions of the Genoa 
convention. 


made between the shipowners and the seamen. Ou behalf of the seamen, 
1 want to thank you for that, as I finally express the hope that this 
criticism will have some effect. in the labor office and with the com- 
| mission, 
' Most. respectfully yours, 
ANDREW FuruSerE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 28, 1924. 

Mr, ALBERT Tuomas, 
Director International Labor Office, 
nı Geneva, Switzerland, ; 

Dear Siz: In submitting the proposed draft of “articles of agree- 
ment you state that there Js a legal necessity of reserving a large 
fleld for party agreements,” 

It is with some regret that I must confess to a complete disagree- 
ment on this point. The articlos of agreoment carry at this time in 
thelr womb the entire law maritime. Save and except where, as in 
France, the person is an inscribed seaman, he is not a.scaman at all 
except when under agreement with a vessel. When under no agreement, 
he is now as free as other men and it is the signing of the maritime 
contract that brings him under the law maritime. This Jaw has been 
in process of development during past ages and is a compromise between 
| the Jaw of the ancient Rhodians and the old Norse law. 

The Mediterranean seamen never knew freedom, The anciont Norse 
seamen never kuew bondage except such as arose out of the common 
nnzard.“ Tbe migrating Norse seamen took thelr law with them, and 


| 


between ulm and the master shall be arbitrated by those who con- 
duct the shipping offices or ‘consuls or commercial agents in lieu of 
taking the dispute, before an admiralty court, where by custom and 
Justice it belongs. 

It is perfectly proper to nefer such disputes to some arbitrator after 
the dispute has arisen and the seaman is about to be paid off. The 
seaman is then free to consent or refuse; but when the seaman 18 
confronted with ‘a rider as ‘a ‘condition of obtaining employment, he 
may have no choice, because of being within the power of somebody 
or compelled to accept any condtttons offered, because of hunger. The 


|| permission to enter into “party agreements” is an invitation to the 


I find that you have abandoned the idea of having the agreements | 


in settling in southern countries they caused the «modification in Spain 


‘known as the Consulate del Mare and in western Europe as The 
Judgments of Oleron. Into this mixture went also The Statutes of 
Visby, which had been modified and made less humane by the Laws 
of the Hanseatic League, and made still more harsh to the seamen 
und of more advantage to the shipowners by the Rescripts of Louis 
XIV of France. À 
In the earlier times the seaman carried on trade on his own account, 
at ‘least In northern countries, and we still call him ‘ merchant sea- 
man” as distinct from the seamen employed on vessels of war, In 
those days there was no regular insurance of vessels and cargo, nor 
| Was there any limitation of liability nor was there any “ protection and 
indemnity insurance,” so the shipowner’s self-interest made it his busi- 
ness to have men who were ‘physically und ‘by training capable of pro- 
‘tecting the shipowners’ interests against the dangers of the sen. There 
wos eonsiderdble ‘piracy, und, therefore, it was necessary that the sea- 
man ‘should be un mim capable of bearing ‘arms und be skilled in thotr 
“we, Upon this depended not only ‘the shipowners’ interests but the 
\Seamun's own safety. Sea power is tn the ‘seamen. 
The vessels ‘ave ‘the todls used ‘by seamen and ‘the “todls have been 
em ‘constant ‘progress of change throughout ‘the ‘ages. The nature of 
man in its main features has not changed, the wea ‘has ‘not changed, 
but the todls and the lew have, Of -eourse, on modern vessels the 
sorew iu roughly divided into three parts with different ‘kinds ‘of work; 
but In so far as the work in each of these departments is concerned, 
there is no ‘Affference in the work ore by the seamen in the diferent 
vessels, nor in the vessels of different nations. The ‘tonnage and 
the trade of "thie vessel will, of course, Hetermine che number of men 
| required, ‘but it dees not alter the work of ‘the ‘sailor, the fireman, 
the cook, or the waiter. “International Jaw ‘ts, therefore, feastble, but 


there is no necessity for prrate contracts bemg placed in “ Articles: 


ief agreement.” Ine Taw ought to and generally does ‘cover what 
| may ‘oceur on the vessel. Any sedman ‘who refuses to do His work 
at sea, ‘where there is always a ‘bazard to life and property, ‘is 
now mude, and ‘he must be made, to Wo the work needed for safety, 
In which 4s -of ‘course Indluded such work as is needed to keep the 
vessel in ‘a ‘seaworthy and sanitary condition. To do ‘such work ‘he 
must, of course, have the skill needed. He must be able to do the 
work required in his ‘particular rating. If he refuses he must be 
‘compelled in hours of necil and later punished according to law. If 
he be not ubte for lack of skill he ‘is to be disruted“ in accordance 
with lis demerit.” 

There is, therefore, as far as I can see, no ‘field for “ party ngree- 
ments.“ What you call a “party agreement” we seamen call 
riders,“ anù they are inserted in the articles ‘of agreements for 
the purpose of ‘nullifying the law or to tle the seaman up to some- 

Thing that the owner thidks ‘is to his advantage. Among such riders 


shipowner to take advantage of the person's ‘necessities, which may be 
und often ts the result of some action by the ship owners either icol- 
Aectively or indtwiduahx. 

Among the imnunterable riders Which are in ‘use, I shall mention 
but one more. The shipowners reserve the right to transfer a seaman 
from one vessel to another of the same company. There is no reason 
why such transfer should not be made, 4f it be agreed to by ‘both 
part les at the time when such trarsfer ia made or to be made; but 
40 put, it in the articles is to take advantage of the seaman's help- 
Jesaness and ‘make him consent to go in à vessel, which if be were 
frec to say no, he might under no circumstanees be willing to join. 
He may have very good reasons fer refusing. Among such -reasons 
may be the vessel, her voyage, ber officers or some of them, her crew 
or some of them. And there is no necessity for any such .niders, 
because there is and it may be hoped that nothing. will be placed in 
the laws to prevent such transfers if the parties are willing, 

As reasons for permitting “party «agreements ™ ‘the report gives 
the mew laws of the: Scandinavian countries and the existence of 
“Industrial organizations able to eonclude with ‘shipowners collective 
contracts.” With reference to the new ‘Scandinavian Jaws, lot ime 
inform you. that those laws are by no means of such nature that 
they ought to serve as a model. Those Jaws were imposed upen the 
seamen over their protests. That seamen were represented en the 
commission amounted to no more than to an appearance of fairness 
and consent, which the seamen were very far from giving. 

' Whe result ot those aws will, iff they be permitted to remain on the 
statute books, be to cause the Scandinavian boy und man to shun the 
sea, and therefore it means that those countries will after a while be 
jout-of the seafaring business. Standards orf freedom and wellbetng ern 
not be set up through schools, literature, and the daily life on shore to 
bo desecrated or denied to the seaman where common hazard permits 
‘them to be applied, unless the nation in question s willing to quit 
maritime business, It a mation is willing to quit the business gradually 
by frat employing and then later turning the sea power over to the 
-called Infentor races, then of course this is the way to do it, because 
the tools ultimately will belong to the mations or races who know how 
to use them. 

Your other reason—that of industrial organizations—is of mo more 
ferce. Industrial organizations, or trade-unions, as we know them at 
‘this :period, presupposes free men. Slaves or werts may organize somo 
political and revolutionary organizations with the object of attaining 
 stadns of freedom and selfdeterminism, but not trade-unſons er indus- 
trial upions such as are known among free workmen to-day. The chief 
sweapon ‘used by trade-nnions, a weapon without which their very exist- 
ence is unthinkable, is the right and the power to withdraw their 
eservices from the employer until he ceases to do evil and ds willing ‘to 
do good-—as Scripture puts dt—to withdraw. the laber pewer until 
through economic Joss the employar ds willing to came to some, at least 
‘temporary, agreement about wages and working conditions. Manifestly 
those who owe services or labor which debt can be enforced ‘by criminal 
Haw are not in any such positim. Their fight ds against the omployer 
plns ithe State, and of course means defeat before it is begun. At least 
70 per cent of the seamen ave under contract which they can not break, 
and therefore they can have no “industrial opganization able to con- 
clude with shipowners collective contracts forming for the seamen 
engaged a stronger guaranty than can be given hy theoretical individual 
equality.” 

In practically all maritime countries the organizations among seamen 
may be abolished by the shipowners under existing law with the help 
of the State, and to build an international code on such a bed of shift- 
ing sand is to open the way for the grossost kind of injustice and to 
sabotage arising from despair. It is, in fact, to turn the seamen over 
to the tender mercies of the shipowners; that is, to set the foxes to 
guard the geese, 

Most respectfully yours, 
AnbDREW FURUSETH. 


. 


Wasuincron, D. C., March 6, 1824. 
Mr. Amme THOMAS, 
Director dntennational Lebor Office, 
Geneva, Switeerland, 
Dran Sin: In my Tast letter I agreed thut an international code 
for seumen 4s feasible, providing that it leaves mo room ‘for party 
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agreements.” There are indeed good reasons, both from a national 
and a racial point of view, to maintain that it would be beneficial both 
to the shipowners, the seamen, and to occidental civilization. Ft 
might tend to reduce the cutthroat competition which 18 gradually 
driving the sea power into the keeping of the people of Asia. This 
presupposes, however, that such code must be based upon such prin- 
ciples that the occidental man, brought up in an occidental school, 
will be willing to have his son become a seaman and that the occidental 
boy shall be willing to choose the calling of a seaman as his life 
work. The question is: Is sea power of sufficient importance to the 
nations and people to make them willing to bear the burden, if they 
shall so consider it? 

What are the advantages that would reasonably accrue? 

Sen power has always been world power. Those who controlled the 
sen went where they wanted to go, stayed where they wanted to stay, 
took what they wanted and brought it home. The sea has been a 
prison wall to the wenk and timid, a highway to the strong, and a 
field of wealth and honor to the daring and venturesome among men. 
The share which any particular nation in the past had in the use 
of the-sea depended always on the number of its people who obtained 
their living by following sea occupations, 

Politically it meant protection to the seacoasts and safety to its 
mhabftants; industrially it meant to share in the earnings of com- 
merce and carrying trade, and, therefore, to develop a large body of 
trained seamen, to foster and develop a tendency to the sea in the 
population has ever been the care of statesmanship. Nations have 
fought over fishing grounds, not so much because of the food to be 
caught as because of the seamen to be trained. In the wars between 
England and France, as in the wars between England and Spain, the 
victory went to England, because she had the seamen in such number 
and of such skill that the victory becume hers. Colbert, the great 
finance minister to Louis XIV, understood this; hence he tried to de- 
velop seamen for France by his system of “inscripts maritime.” To 
the shipper and traveler it meant increased safety. That risk and 
danger decreased as skill and courage increased was so well known 
that the shipper and shipowner insisted upon and from all govern- 
ments received the right to disrate such men as failed to come up to 
the standard developed in the straggie with the sea. 

Contrasting the abeve with medern conditions, we find that the sea 
has not changed. The danger is stil there. Notwithstanding the 
improvements im shipbuilding, the seundings and chartings of the 
seas, the Lighting of the shore lines, and marking of dangerous waters, 
the loss of life and wealth by disasters at sea are steadily increasing. 
The reason for this is so simple that all seamen know it. The steady 
downward trend of skill and strength is felt by the seamen not only 
in hours of especial danger, it is felt every day in the added labor 
and hardship which come as the result of having shipmates who can 
not do the work that a seaman must be able to do and which must be 
done for the safety of the vessel, passengers, cargo, and crew. 

The development of the diferent forms of insurance and the adop- 
tion of limitation of liability have made the owners of vessels inde- 
pendent of the dangers of the sea. The financial losses are thereby 
transferred to the public, which pays it in the additional price of 
goods carried. The distinguished British statesman, Joseph Cham- 
berluin, gives the teal reasons for the increasing loss of Tife and wealth, 
as follows: 

“Bear in mind, when a ship is lost the shipowner may make & 
profit, the owner may get more than the value of his ship; the 
merchant may lose nothing, bat may, and very often does, get 
more than the value of the cargo back. In the same way the 
underwriter averages his losses, and on the whole makes a profit 
on the insurance on the ship out of his premium.” 

The average shipowner is no longer seriously interested in safety, 
either to the nation or to his ship. His chief interest is in the 
cheapest possible crew, and if be can not find them among capable 
seamen, he seeks them in the social cesspool of the unemployables. 
If he can not find them there, he seeks them among what we call 
the lower races, who are thus taught seamanship and are becoming 
prepared to take charge of the tools which we either can not or will 
not any louger handle. 

The seaman used to be married. He used to have a home, It is so 
no longer. The wages of men on shore have, as a result of freedom 
and organization, at leust to some extent, followed increasing prices 
upward, while the seaman’s wages as a result of bondage and com- 
petition have stood still, making him unable to maintain a family, 
The seaman's social status has thus been destroyed, and the young 
refuse to become seamen while the men are leaving the sea. As the 
seaman’s life has become less and less able to attract the physically 
capable youth and also less and less able to hold the industrially 
trained men, safety has been passing away. As an inevitable result, 
the nations have set up expensive bureaus to regulate sea life. and 
ships so as to have at least a semblance of safety. It has been of 
little avail, as testified to by Joseph Chamberlain, as follows: 

“We bave established a great and elaborate machinery; we 
bave set up a complicated system under which we have pretended 
to supervise every shipowner, good and bad allke, and under 
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which we have tried to make negligence, carelessness, and apathy 
impossible, but we have never tried to make it unprofitable.” 


Here we have an acknowledgment and from a man who, from his 
position, knew that safety did not come nor could it come from super- 
vision applied to the owner and from force and fear imposed on the 
seamen! Safety at sea comes from courage, loyalty, skill, and a 
feeling of responsibility; but these are qualities and characteristics 
of the moral man who feels himself free. The bondman can not have 
those qualities, because he has no individual will. Modern civiliza- 
tion is badly served at sea now; but ft will de more and more badly 
served as the seaman becomes more and more conscious of his bondage. 
This bondage does not arise from military necessity as is sometimes 
claimed. It arose from the common hazard and the feeling en- 
forced by common law, which neither on land or at sea permitted a 
man to desert others in danger and which created the feeling ex- 
pressed in Women and children first.” Often the danger was as 
great in a harbor in a strange country and among strange men as 
at sea, and to remain with the vessel and to defend her was to de- 
fend one’s shipmates and oneself. 

The wrong to the seaman and to occidental civilization was done 
when merchants and shipowners persuaded the different nations to 
continue, as a legal obligation based upon profit, a system which no 
longer could have any basis in the moral law. The shipowner then 
became the master and the seaman became, while under contract, the 
serf. As long as serfdom remained on shore and the seaman was 
free when, not under contract, the seaman did not feel his status, and 
even when he did he was not able to voice his protest In such language 
that it could get attention. He simply quit and then gave the sea 
Ife such a reputation as to cause it to be shunned. Strength and 
skill are passing from the sea, and with those qualities passing away 
safety diminishes, regardless of supervision and laws attempting in 
vain to force the qualities of free men upon serfs. 

If occidental civilization wants efficient service and reasonable 
safety at sea, the wrongs done to the seaman must be righted. The 
seaman has been robbed of his self-respect; he has been made unable 
to follow the upward trend of human society; he has been made un- 
able to maintain a home; he can not live like other normal humans; 
he has notbing really worth working for; and he is becoming an inem- 
cient servant. Contracts to labor in private employments are no 
longer enforceable by Imprisonment or other compulsion in other çal- 
ings but they are maintained on the seaman, and yet more is demanded 
of him than of others. If the seaman is to be a real service in war, 
if he ts to be intrusted with safety to passengers at sea in pearce, he 
must have his freedom restored as a primary condition. Real efficient 
seamanship does not grow in s bondage. The United States 
has made the beginning; but now comes the League of Nations, organ- 
ized to bring justice and peace Into the world, with a proposal that the 
seaman’s status of bondage is to be perpetuated. There seemed to be 
at least some hope that some other nations might follow the lead of 
the United States, but if there is to be an international code for sea- 
men, in which bondage is te be one of the main features, then were it 
better that the league itself be sunk to the deepest depths in the sea 
before it de permitted te destroy that which la best and most hopeful 
In existing civilization—its tendency te a steadily growing freedom. 

Tf the League of Nations is to furnish an international code for 
seamen, it must be such that ft will tend to restore to the seaman his 
self-respect and his proper place among men. It must be so drawn 
that it will assist in the development of a sea personnel that can serve 
the nations and our race as a defense in war and that will fornish 
such safety at sea as is humanly possible. It must provide for each 
vessel a crew sufficient In skill and in numbers to take proper care of 
the vessel while she is afloat, to lower and manage the vessel's boats 
when the vessel must be abandoned. 

Nothing less is reasonable safety and it can not be had unless the 
nations and the people are willing to pay the cost In skilled, loyal, and 
courageous seamen. ‘The seamen must, therefore, be placed In position 
to be able to fight for and, at least, gradually attain to an income from 
his labor that will enable him to be a home builder, able to care for a 
family in a manner done by other skilled men. Nothing less win bring 
the boy brought up in a modern school to the sea; nothing less will 
held the skilled man. 

Of course, there are some people who will maintain that transporta- 
tien under such circumstances will be so expensive as to make it lin- 
practical; but this is given æ direct denial in all other business, where 
it is claimed that efficiency and skill lower cost, and it takes no thought 
of the fact that the wage cost is now about tbe smallest item of cost 
in the operation of a vessel. Skilled men do not only increase safety, 
they do also decrease cost of fuel, and they lessen repair bills, while 
they speed up the turn around. Be that, however, as it may, such 
are the conditions, such is the price, and when all pay alike the ship- 
owners pay nothing. It is the public which does the paying. 


In the light of the foregoing, I hall try im another letter to ana- 


lyze the several provisions of the proposed code. If it falls shert of 
these standards it were better not enacted, because if enacted it will 
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take the sea power from the people of Europe and give it to the 
people of Asia, 


Most respectfully, ANDREW FURUSETH, 


e WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18, 1924, 
Mr. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Director International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Dran Sin: Assuming that the vessel is properly built and equipped 
that the vessel is seaworthy—safety to passengers and freight, not to 
mention the crew, will always depend upon the crew. In the word 
“crew” I here include the master, which, of course, is not usual, but 
which seems to be the idea underlying the proposed code. 

What are the qualifications of the crew demanded by this proposed 
code? To be employed in the deck or steward's departments the boy 
must be at least 14 years of age; to be employed as a trimmer—and 
presumably as a wiper, though it does not say so—he must be at 
least 18 years. 

Chapter II, article 9, provides that— 

“No seaman shall be employed on board unless his physical 
qualifications are such that his employment involves no danger to 
himself or the other members of the crew.” 

If the person is not mentally so subnormal as to be plainly half- 
witted and, therefore, irresponsible and dangerous, and if he be not 
suffering from some contagious disease, it seems that he may be 
employed. 

Article 10, same chapter, provides that— 

(1) “Not less than three-quarters of the crew of any vessel 
shall be composed of seamen able to understand the orders given 
in the language employed on board.” 

(2) “ Not less than three-quarters of the deck and engine hands 
shall be seamen who have completed at least one year's service 
at sea.” 

In other words, a vessel may go to sea with passengers after pro- 
viding herself with a deck crew, neither of whom are more than 16 
years old, and with firemen, oilers, and water tenders, neither of whom 
are over 20. That the whole world is contemplated as a recruiting 
field is manifest from what is provided in section (1). The qualifi- 
cations of the master and officers—among whom we find the wireless 
operator—are evidently to be determined by each nation; because 

Chapter III, articles 12 and 13, ordain that— 

“No person shall be engaged to command a merchant vessel 
unless he holds a diploma issued or accepted by the competent 
public authority, certifying his ability to command.” 

“ Officers and engineers, the ship’s doctor —it is evident that 
this is a passenger vessel—‘ and wireless telegraphist, shall be 
in possession of diplomas or certificates testifying their qualifica- 
tions for their duties.” 

So here are the officers who are to command this passenger vessel. 
No limit as to the age (is there one as to sex?), the officer may be 
any age from 17 to 100. There is no standard of seamanship aris- 
ing either from experience or age, and then the wireless operator 
is made an officer, which, of course, means that, if something should 
happen to the other officers, he is to take command. Of course, 
he has attended a public school and learned how to read and write, 
and later he bas attended a school for telegraphists from three to six 
months, but be may, or he may not, be making his first trip at sea. 
It is true that Part III, chapter 11, article 23, provides for a con- 
tinuous discharge book; but its main purpose is to prevent the sea- 
man from quitting the vessel in violation of his contract, because 
it is specifically provided that he is not to be signed on any other 
vessel until he has been properly discharged from the last vessel on 
which he signed. While such book will furnish the evidence that 
the proper holder thereof has been a certain time at sea, the re- 
quirement is only one year for able seaman or competent fireman, 
Such qualifications can hardly be taken seriously. 

An able seaman must know the vessel so as to be able to go to 
any place on board in daylight or in dark and in any kind of 
weather; he must know the ship's gear and be able to find it, use 
it, and, if he hath wherewithal, to repair it in any kind of weather 
and in dalylight or in dark. He must know the boats and other 
safety equipments, he must be able to lower the boats in nearly all 
kinds of weather, in daylight or in dark, when such boats carry from 
20 to 75 persons—men, women, and children. Such boats weigh 
with the people in them from 5 to 10 tons, and they must be 
lowered on even keel, kept as far as possible clear from the side 
of the rolling and pitching vessel; and finally the able seaman must 
be able to handle a sea anchor or a steering gear in such a way as to 
pave the people in that boat by keeping her afloat until other boats 
may come from other vessels to take the people on board, or he 
must be able to set sail on the boat and manage so as to reach land 
in safety, if such be possible. 

The able seaman is the unit of efficiency. It is for this rating that 
the landsmen coming to the sea are being prepared, and it is from this 


rating that officers are to be selected. No man living was ever able 
to learn these duties in one year, nor are they fully learned in three 
years, which is the minimum experience required by maritime nations 
if the matter has been made the subject of legislation, If it has not, 
then the old custom of four years is followed. 

Correspondingly, the same work is required of the fireman, except as 
to the handling of boats; and no nation that has legislated upon this 
subject has provided for less than one year’s experience for the fireman 
and three years for the engineer. But the above is not all the qualifi- 
cations that a real seaman must have acquired. He must have 
absorbed the lore of the sea to such extent that he, without thinking 
of himself, does his duty, which is to save others. One year at sea is 
hardly sufficient to acquire sea legs, and yet the code submitted by the 
League of Nations, an organization formed to improve present safety 
and to abolish present injustice, submits here something which has all 
the marks of having been inspired by shipowners vold of conscience 
and well protected through the limitation of liability and by “ ma- 
rine” and “ protection and indemnity” insurance. 

Then, again, there is no minimum number provided. It is to be taken 
eare of through “party agreements.” It will, therefore, depend upon 
whether the greed of the shipowner for cheapness or the greed of the 
seaman for wages and idle times is in control at any given port when 
the vessel is about to go to sea, Competition between shipowners of 
the same nation and between nations will, under such condition, 
gradually reduce the number of men until sea life becomes a struggle 
in which the seaman working for his life succeeds in bringing the 
vessel into port and thus sets a new standard of manning, Safety is 
sacrificed to greed, and life at sea becomes even more of a plaything 
than it now fs. 

Nor does this proposed code make any arrangement for the rest 
that is absolutely necessary at sea as well as on shore. Watch and 
watch at sea is as old as maritime commerce, Before the use of 
steam it was the custom, so old that tradition knoweth nothing to the 
contrary, that the sailors were divided in two parts as nearly equal 
as physically possible, so that one watch might work while the other 
rested. This was recognized as needed in order that health and 
strength, and hence safety, might be maintained. 

In steam or motor vessels, where the necessity for additional watch- 
fulness is very patent, it is gradually becoming more and more 
understood that three watches are needed for the same purpose. 
With the men in the engine department it was always understood 
that there must be three watches in order that the men might have the 
strength to furnish the steam needed to get over the seas. But in 
this code there is nothing except the master’s option, and that ts 
here as large as the coast of a continent. 

Chapter III, article 2, provides that— 


“The master shall be the head of the soclety constituted by 
the crew and he shall have authority over its members. He shall 
be in charge of the vessel and shall direct the voyage. In the 
absence of the captain his rights and obligations shall fall to any 
person regularly in command of the vessel.“ 


There we are. A higher title for a higher power. While the 
captain is evidently presumed to have obligations, they are mentioned 
in another sentence and evidently have nothing to de with the crew 
or the seamen under his command, because it says, “shall have au- 
thority over its members.“ If it was intended to make the master 
oh, captain—responsible to somebody, it would have been casy to 
add under the law,“ if law there is to be. 

Having ascertained who may be employed—that is to say the kind 
of men with whom the seaman is to live and work—let us try to find 
out the time for which he is to sign and what the agreement is to 
contain. Under this proposed code the agreement may be for a 
specific time, not, however, for more than two years; but may be 
renewed within 90 days of its expiry. May God be merciful and 
protect the man who refuses to renew when so requested. He is 
more than likely to so spend such 90 days that it will many times 
cause him to regret that be did not surrender to the duress and 
agree. He may sign for a voyage with a specific period set, after 
which he may demand his discharge, even if the voyage is not com- 
pleted; but he may also sign for an indefinite period, but such agree- 
ment is to provide for a notice to be given by one party to the other. 
There are also some other conditions, which will be given later, when 
we are to consider how agreements may be voided and the seaman may 
be permitted to quit the vessel. 

Article 19 provides that— 

“The agreement shall state clearly and precisely the particular 
rights and obligations of the parties thereto. It must contain 
the following particulars: 

„(a) The place and the date of the signature of the agree- 
ment. (b) The name of the vessel on board of which the sea- 
man undertakes to serve and the proposed number of crew.” 


As suggested before, it will be seen that the number of men is to 
depend upon “party agreement“ and is, therefore, subject to the 
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greed and power of either party in a struggle in which the safety of 
passengers is not counted as something that is of any importance. 

„(e) The voyage or voyages to be undertaken in so far as 
those can be determined at the time of making the agreement. 
(a) The kind of werk for which the seaman is engaged (deck, 
engine room, gemeral service, etc.) and the capacity in which he 
is to serve.” 

It seems that the seaman may through a party agreement” under- 
take the work in any of the three departments of the vessel. That is, 
he may be sent from the intense heat of the fireroom to a temperature 
below zero on the deck. If this be not the meaning of the expression 
„general service,” what can it possibly mean? When we consider this 
provision the question arises: Are the Burepean shipowners going to 
imitate the American Lakes shipowners of years ago, or are the Ameri- 
can shipowners in the league with the idea of repealing that part of the 
seamen’s act which stopped that man-killing system which was in opera- 
tion an the American Lakes? 

„(e) The place and date at which he is required to report on 
board for service. (f) The amount of wages, the manner and place 
of payment; any allowances that may be stipulated, and, f the 
agreement is based on a system of shares, the method of calculation 
to be adopted in determining such shares.” 

Here is a ‘whaling agreement under which the seaman has the oppor- 
tunity to sign as the whalers used to sign from the Hawatian Islands 
er San Francisco in its palmiest whaling „ And the person may 
not understand the language in which it is written, or he may not be 
able to sign at all. It is simply read and explained to him by wit- 
nesses (7), who then certify to his mark. The men who wrote this must 
have been blackbirding in the South Seas. 

“(g) The duration of the agreement, ff the seaman is engaged 
for a definite period. (2) The notice to be given if the agreement 
is for an indefinite period. (8) The port at which the voyage is to 
terminate, if the agreement is for a voyuge, and the period which 
must elapse in such port before the seaman must be free. (4) The 
period after which the seaman may claim his discharge if he is 
engaged for a voyage, and the proposed destination dees not allow 
of an approximate estimate of the duration of the voyage.“ 

Article 20: 

(1) “The agreement shall be signed by the shipowner or his 
representative and by the seaman, (2) The seaman shall sign 
the agreement in the presence of a representative of the public 
authority. The said representative shall not permit the seaman 
to sign unless he has ascertained that the latter ts acquainted 
with the general condition of employment (living and working 
condition) "— 

Just think of a hungry seaman, about to be thrown out of the 
crimp's house and getting a licking besides, questioning the condi- 
tions or stating that he does not understand, or has any hesitation 
about signing— 

“en board and with the special clauses of the agreement. If 
either party is unable to sign, a statement of this fact shall be 
entered in the agreement and countersigned by the representative 
of the public authority.” 

This, of course, means that the seaman may make his mark or that 
the master or owner may be absent without voiding the contract. 

(3) “If tt be necessary to engage a substitute or an extra hand 
in circumstances rendering it impossible to com th the pro- 
visions of the above paragraph, the master shall, before the 
agreement is signed, cause its clauses to be read and expinined to 
the substitute in the presence of two witnesses, who shall sign 
a statement that this has been done. The said agreement shall 
‘be submitted for countersignature to ‘the competent authority in 
the first port at which the vessel calls for more than 48 hours.” 

Such is the proposed legal way in which a seaman ts to get on 
board a vessel and be more than married to ‘her for a period of two 
years or more. In the next letter we will examine into the way he 
can get out of her. 

And this is the proposed way in which we are to have safety at sea 
under the rule of the League of Nations. Irresponsible officers of 
indefinite age and experience. A deck crew made up of children, a 
fireroom crew mae up of callow youths; neither the deck or engine- 
room crew are supposed to have had sufficient experience at sea to give 
them even real sea legs, no regulations as to the number of these to be 
employed, no definite rules about rest or about food, and yet it may be 
that it is hoped that real seamen of the white race will remain at sea 
to accept such conditions. But walt. So far we are only dealing 
with the qualifications of the individual seaman and only to a slight 
extent about how they may be treated and then dismissed or arrested, 
detained, and surrendered back to their vessels. When we have 
examined into those things you will be much better able to estimate 
how many real seamen, or eyen white men, may be expected to be at 
sea when this proposed code shall have been In operation for some time. 

Most respectfully yours, 

ANDREW FURUSETH. 


WASEIXGTON, D. C., March 20, 198}. 
Mr. ALBEET TRONAS, 
Director International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switeerland,. 

Drak Sm: In my last letter I quoted the whole of section 2 of 
article 20, because it showed that practically the entire life of the 
seamen on beard is to depend upon party agreements.” Manning, 
working howrs—that is, the watches food, drink, quarters, ete., 
are to be settled by or through agreements entered into before signing. 
Of course agreements are just contracts under another name, and con- 
tracts are, on shore, a special part of the activities of attorneys and 
courts. How to construe them and how to enferce them taxes the 
ability of our legal profession, and appeals are permitted and pro- 
wided in order that justice may be done. 

Under this proposed system the master, the shipewner, and the 
shipowner's attorney are in practice to draw up the contract to be 
presented to the seaman, who is te hear it read and who ts then to 
be asked by the competent public authority if he understands. Upon 
a declaration that he does, the articles will be signed and the vessel 
goes to sen. 

It is not within reason to suppose that the master and the seaman 
will have the same understanding of nll the specific clauses that have 
been signed, and a quarrel arises. Who is to determine what any 
special clause really means? ‘The master, of course. Chapter III, 
article 11, says: 


“The master shall be the head of the society constituted by 
the crew and shall have authority over its members.” 


Let us suppose that the crew do not agree that the master is giving 
the proper construction, and are disposed to disobey. How is the 
master to enforce his authority? By the physical force of himself and 
his officers. There is no other way at sea, where there are neither 
policemen, judges, 2 posse comitatus, or even a handy war vessel. 
But suppose that the crew use force against the force? There Is then 
a clear mutiny, and such may not at all have been the intention, It 
is entirely possible that the crew may think themselves in the right. 
Nay, it is barely possible that the members of the crew are in the 
right. But right or not, any general resistance that goes to the point 
of attempting to take the command from the master is certain to be 
treated as a mutiny. Such occurrences, though rare, have happened 
in the past and the crew have compelled the master to take the 
vessel into port. The master on one side and the crew on the other 
believed that they were right. It took a court with a jury to de- 
termine.. Sometimes the crew were exonerated and sometimes the 
members of the crew were punished, Aud this happened when there 
were specific, clear laws on the question at issue, How often are such 
things to happen when it may be caused by a misunderstanding of a 
contract, which was perhaps after all so drawn as to cause honest 
differences of opinion? 

Let us suppose that the crew is in the right, but that the master 
maintains his authority and then deals mercilessly with the men be- 
cause of the fear that they may aguin resist or appeal to the authori- 
ties. 

How far may the master go in enforcing a condition based upon a 
contract? To whem, except the consul, will the crew report and ask 
for redress? But the consul’s very first impulse—nay, his first duty— 
is to suppress disorders, revolts, and mutiny at sea and to sustain the 
master who reports it. And yet the court may hold that the crew were 
right when the whole thing is Jaid bare. In the meantime what of the 
passengers or the perishable freight? Collect damages from the guilty 
parties? Yes, if they hath wherewithal, as it is put in the scroll of 
Oleron. But if they have mot there can be no indemnity; and the 
fault was with a system which made an honest difference not only 
possible but very probable.» 

It may be said that the code providing for discipline will take care 
ef these questions, and I am assuming that it will punish after the 
fact, when proper public regulations could and would have prevented 
the whole trouble. After all, we must come to the point where vigla- 
tions ef contract instead of infractions of idw are to be puuished by 
or according to criminal law. The idea is not progressive. It is reac- 
tionary. It goes t the very distant past and there finds discarded 
means of dealing with present difficulties. And the men, so called, 


have none of our moral comceptions, but have moral concepts of their 
own, for which they as individuals are not responsible. What real 
seaman of the white race would want to ship ia such vessel with such 
crew under such conditions, and what decent man would want to send 
his family as passengers? If the officers and the seamen were not 
better than the law, marine commerce would come to an inglorious 
end, if net a bloody one. 

But the foregoing is not all. A few real scamen employed, perhaps 
enough ‘te bring the vessel into port by au application of the “pump 
or sink principle—how are these seamen te get redress when in port, 
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or how are they to be able to get away from the vessel if no redress 
is to be had? The crew complain to the consul. The master brings 
the “party agreement” and the consul finds that the clauses of the 
contract have not been violated. According to this proposed system 
the seamen must remain with the vessel or they must desert in face 
of treaties that provide for the arrest, detention, and the return of 
such seamen to the vessel “to which they owe service or labor,” 
which was the phrase used in place of plain “slavery ” in the Consti- 
tution of the United States—words that had to be wipes out in blood. 
Article 29 reads as follows: 


“Whatever the duration and nature of his agreement, the sea- 
man may require the representative of the competent authority to 
authorize him to land immediately in the following cases: 

(a) Changes in the voyage which may endanger the seaman's 
life or injure his health or interests. 

(b) Change in the nationality of the vessel. 

„(e) Failure of the captain to comply with the laws and 
regulations concerning the safety of the vessel. 

“(d) Risk of war or grave danger of infection ‘arising before 
or in the course of the yoyage and of which the scaman had no 
means of informing himself before the signature of the agreement. 

de) Illness or injury occurring in the course of the voyage 
through no fault of the seaman and requiring treatment on land. 

“(f) Assault or insult by the captain or officers or gross abuse 
of authority on their part. 

"And in general any failure of the shipowner or the captain to 
carry out his obligations under the agreement without prejudice 

„to the right of the seaman to bring an action on account of such 
failure.” 


If the seaman can prove to the representatives of the competent 
authority that the vessel is going to an especially unhealthy port—so 
bad that the seaman’s life is reasonably in danger, and that he did not, 
or could not, know this before signing, or that the vessel is leaking 
so badly that she is likely to sink, and that she has no lifeboats, or 
that he is sick, and that it is not his fault, or that the master or the 
officers are grossly abusing their authority or assaulting or insulting 
him; then, and in such cases, providing he can prove it, he may be 
landed. And how is he golng to prove some of those things? Are 
his shipmates, who are to remain on the vessel, going to give the testi- 
mony, and are they going to be believed when the officers swear the 
opposite? What rubbish! If the crew were 12 and were the reincarna- 
tion of the twelve disciples, there would yet be two who would testify 
falsely and with better reasons than Judas or Peter had. But then 
the seaman is to be landed, if the master or shipowner has failed to 
live up to the contract, which he—the shipowner—dictated or devised? 
No; no; there is no legal way in which the seaman can get divorce 
from the vessel unless the national flag is lowered and some other flag 
is hoisted. The seaman is to continue to be sold with the vessel as 
the serf was sold with the estate. To desert is the only way, and then 
his picture will be published, together with an offer of reward for his 
return, just as if he had broken out of any other prison. 

Of course, there are supposed to be some means of terminating agree- 
ments. In fact, there must be, since there are agreements for indefinite 
time, but even these means are so guarded and so hazy that they may 
be evaded. With owlish solemn superfluity article 24 provides that if 
an agreement for specific time should expire at sea, the seaman shall, 
notwithstanding, take the vessel into the port of destination. What 
else could the seaman do to save his own life? Bvidently it is here to 
prevent a suit for damages. An agreement for an indefinite period 
may be ended in the following manner, set forth in article 25, and I 
shall underscore the more significant provisions. Article 25 says: 


“(1) In agreements for an indefinite period either party shall 
have the right to denounce the n with the notice stipu- 
lated for this purpose. 

(2) The period of notice shall be ed in the agreement. It 
shall be the same for both parties and shall not be less than 24 
hours, 

“(8) Notice may be given in writing or verbally, It shall be 
entered by the captain in the log. The party giving notice may 
demand an acknowledgment. In default of acknowledgment he 
may call one or more persons to witness the notice. 

“(4) If the period of notice does not end until after the captain 
has given orders for service with a view to leaving port, the agree- 
ment will not expire unless such order is given not less than 24 
hours before the departure of the vessel, 

“(5) Pven if a seaman has given sufficient notice, he may not 
leave the vessel on its arrival in port until the captain has or- 
dered the*cessation of sea service, notwithstanding he may leave 
the vessel 24 hours after arrival at anchorage. 

“(6) An action for damages may be brought by either party 
against the other for failure to observe the period of notice. 

“(7) Damages may be recovered for the denunciation of the 
agreement even if the period of notice has been observed, provided 
it be proved that the agreement was denounced for the purpose of 
injuring the other party.” 


All of which seems to mean that the master may, if it be difficult 
for him to get another man, so arrange that the seaman must remain 
with the vessel to make one more trip in order that the vessel may 
obtain a cheaper man. Substantially, it is a fact that the seanran 
may only be relieved from his contract upon reasons that are now 
found in the law of all maritime nations. The master’s right to 
legally dismiss the seaman or violate the contract is given in articles 
27 and 28, which read as follows: 

“ART. 27. Whatever the nature of the agreement, it shall come 
to an end in the following cases: 

“(a) Rescission of the agreement by mutual consent of the 
parties. 

“(b) Death of the seanran. 

de) Loss or total unseaworthiness of the vessel. 

“(d) Dismissal of the seaman under the conditions laid down 
in section 28. 

“(e) Landing of the seaman under the conditions laid down in 
section 29. 

„t) Physical unfitness of the seaman ascertained after em- 
barkation in the circumstances defined in article 18, para- 
graph (3). 

“ART. 28. (1) Whatever the period or nature of the agreement, 
the shipowner or master may dismiss the seaman for sufficient 
motives, 

1 oe following shall be considered sufficient motives for dis- 
missal: 

“(a) Technical unfitness for the service which the seaman was 
engaged to perform. 

“(b) Physical unfitness due to an injury or sickness for which 
the seaman himself is to blame or resulting from unauthorized 
and unjustified absence. 

“(c) Unauthorized and unjustified absence. 

“(d) Serious breach of discipline. 

“(e) Prosecution for felony or misdemeanor or for smuggling. 

“Or in general any failure by the seaman to carry out essential 
obligations under the agreement, without prejudice to the right 
of the shipowner to bring an action for damages on account of 
such failure, 

“(2) The motive for dismissal shall be entered in the list of 
crew. 

“(3) The shipowner shall compensate the seaman for any dam- 
age suffered from dismissal without sufficient motive. The com- 
pensation shall be fixed by the competent court, taking into account 
(a) custom, (b) the nature of the seaman’s work, (e) the period 
fixed for termination of the agreement, (d) his previous service, (e) 
the injury caused by dismissal, and (f) the gravity of the injustice 
committed, y 

“(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of this article and without 
prejudice to the question of the legitimacy of dismissal or to any 
damages which may be awarded therefor the master may at any 
time land the seaman. A note of such landing shall be entered in 
the seamen's discharge book and countersigned by the competent 
authority. Further, in all cases where the seaman is landed in a 
foreign port the master shall previously obtain permission from the 
competent public authority in the port.” 

If under the foregoing the owner and master, working in cooperation, 
can not arrange go that the seaman may be held or dismissed at will, 
it will only be because they are better than law. And this Is supposed 
to be progress? 

This proposed code then goes on to provide for repatriation, but in 
such way as to permit the owner to shed also this duty, which is now 
practically unqualified. The unemployment indemnity, when coupled 
with the seaman’s continued serfdom, will, no doubt, act as a premium 
on losing the vessel if the treatment be especially bad. Any real 
seaman knows how to assist in losing any vessel and in such way that 
it can not very well be proved against him. This proposed code gives 
him practically no other way in getting out of what may be a condi- 
tion so unendurable as to make the man willing to take any chances 
to get free. 

It is most respectfully submitted that progressively fewer and fewer 
occidental-born men will be found at sea under laws such as are here 
proposed, Seamen will more and more have to be obtained from the 
so-called lower races, and the sea power will inevitably go to them. 
It is an indisputable historical fact that the sea power which any 
nation or race has been able to attain and keep has depended upon the 
number of skilled and loyal seamen which the nation or race has been 
able to furnish from its own population, The boy brought up in an 
occidental family and taught in an occidental school will not seek the 
sea if as a seaman he must surrender all these rights and forget all 
those principles which he has been taught to look upon as the birth- 
right of all men. The occidental man will find something else to do. 

If it be not intended to surrender the sea power to the African and 
the oriental, there must be public laws providing while at sea for a 
high minimum standard of individual efficiency, for minimum crew 
accommodations, food, and, except in emergencies, reasonable rest. 
There must be public laws to enforce discipline, which means ability 
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and willingness to obey lawful orders and real responsibility resting 
upon the vessel, the owners, the officers, and the men at sea. 


Nothing less can furnish reasonable security. In any safe harbor 
the seaman must have the right to draw one half of his earned wages, 
to quit the service of the vessel by sacrificing the other half of the 
wages and such clothing and other effects as he leaves on board with- 
out any risk of being arrested, detained, and returned to the vessel, 
there to be compelled to labor against his will, such wages, clothes, 
effects, or other rights as are left on board to become the property of 
the vessel as indemnity for violation of the contract. This would be, 
as near as can be, even-handed justice, because the vessel has now, 
and must continue to have, certain rights to void the contract by pay- 
ing one, two, or three months’ pay and the cost of repatriation if the 
seaman is to be dismissed for legal cause, 

Since the seaman must obey orders that may cause serious injury, 
sickness, or death, he must be entitled to maintenance and cure, re- 
gardless of what the sickness is or what might have been its cause, 
and then he must be entitled to such indemnity for injury or death 
caused by improper or unsafe gear and appliances or inefficient or 
careless officers as may on proper legal proceedings be decided. 

If the League of Nations can not or will not provide such laws, then 
let the league refrain from any action in the matter and leave it to 
nations that will do it, and in doing will, if they have the people and 
wealth requisite, acquire and maintain the power on the seas, which 
has been and will continue to be the power which gives security and 
furnishes legitimate means to gather wealth. 

Most respectfully yours, 

ANDREW FURUSETH. 
WASHINGTON, D, C., March 27, 1924. 
Mr. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Director International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 

Dear Sik: Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the proposed 
code is that it pretends to base itself upon equality before the law. 
The proposed code arranges for a minimum of sea training that 
forbids the bare idea of equality between the contracting parties. 
The shipowner's lawyer knows the law of contracts, the master knows 
the lifo and probable conditions that may arise during the con- 
templated voyages, and the owner knows what he wants. The sea- 
men may be so young and inexperienced that, being eager for em- 
ployment, they may be made to sign anything. If there be men 
who will not sign and who advise others not to sign, their places 
can be promptly filled with more youth and ignorance, or if that 
be difficult, then such men as can always be available from other 
nationalities or races. To speak of equality between the contract- 
ing parties under such conditions is to do violence to language. 

Contracts having been made and the yessel at sea, any infraction 
of discipline is necessarily to be suppressed, and then punished under 
public law. While the vessel is in port the violation of clauses of 
the contract by the seaman gives to the vessel the right to punish 
by dismissal and loss of repatriation. On the other side serious 
violations, assaults, or insults must occur before the seaman can eyen 
appeal to the “representative of the competent authority.” 

Now let us consider the present mutual relations and the present 
reasons for dismissal of the seaman by the vessel. The seaman may 
be dismissed for misconduct, subject to and with the consent of the 
proper authority (consul or naval court). But— 

“ Misconduct in order to justify dismissal must not be slight, 
but aggravated, such as threatens the safety of the ship or the 
preservation of discipline.” (Hnglish law.) 

Undér the law of practically all nations the vessel may dismiss the 
seaman for misconduct more or less aggravated; but the vessel may 
also dismiss the seaman without cause upon payment of from one to 
three months’ extra pay as compensation for violation of contract. 
On the other hand, the seaman may claim his discharge under certain 
conditions, such as when the vessel changes flag, or is going into some 
especially sickly port, or if the vessel is going into war zones, or if 
the vessel ig taking in contraband. In all other cases the seaman 
must continue in his contract or be sent to prison, So that the owner 
of a vessel may release himself from his contract by the payment of 
a slight monetary compensation, while the seaman is compelled to 
labor against his will or be sent to prison. The simple manner of 
equalizing the obligations of the two parties would be to permit the 
seaman to release himself by the payment of a corresponding amount 
in loss of wages earned whenever the vessel is in a safe harbor. 
Strike out of the law all authority to arrest a seaman for failure to 
join a vessel, or for leaving a vessel in any safe harbor, together with 
all right to bring a seaman back on board a vessel and compel him 
to render service against his will. Whenever the seaman violates his 
contract by leaving the vessel let him forfeit such wages and other 
rights as he would be entitled to if he remained with the vessel, and 
there is a substantial equality that sweeps away litigation or delay. It 
is not intended that the seaman shall be entitled to his discharge ex- 
cept for reasons now existing, nor is there any idea that the owner 


should be given right to dismiss a seaman at will by paying him such 
wages as he has earned and has not received. 

The idea that is expressed in the law of the United States is that 
in any safe harbor the seaman is to be placed on equality with the 
owner and that he may quit the vessel by sacrificing wages earned 
and repatriation as compensation for breach of contract. Necessarily 
there must be an abolition of all advance wages—wages paid before 
it is earned—or the seaman who refuses to render himself on board 
will be subject to imprisonment for obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. The seaman must also have the right to take away such of 
his clothing as he desires. The seaman’s clothing is as necessary to 
him as are the tools of a mechanic to him, The seaman must also 
have the right to draw one-half of the money earned and not paid, 
or he will be held to the vessel as effectively through his necessities 
as he now is through the law. When a vessel goes to sea the owner of 
the vessel risks his property; that is to say, he did risk his property. 
He does so no more. He is now covered by limitation of liability, by 
marine insurance, and protection and indemnity insurance, until he 
stands to gain by losing the vessel. The premiums are part of the 
permanent cost, and are collected from the people in added freight 
rates. The seaman risks his life. The passenger risks his life. These 
risks are surely matters of public concern, and public law is surely 
proper for the protection of public interests, especially so when it is 
a question of safety of life and property, for which purposes every 
government claims to exist. But the seaman has an additional per- 
sonal interest. The kind of men who constitute the crew may be a 
source of daily misery and danger. The seaman has, therefore, in- 
herently the right to determine with whom he shall go to sea, and 
he must have an opportunity to judge of the skill and fitness of his 
shipmates. On coming on board and finding that the crew is inefficient 
in numbers or in skill he must have the right to refuse to proceed. 

But, aside from this, experience has taught us that some standards 
by which to judge are necessary, or at least highly advisable. A 
minimum number of men in the crew, a minimum skill of the men 
in each rating, maximum working hours of labor under ordinary con- 
ditions, a minimum standard of food and shelter, together with im- 
plicit obedience to all lawful commands at sea, coupled with proper 
responsibility in officers and men, are all matters of safety and hence 
of public law. When a vessel is in a safe harbor there is no common 
danger beyond such as applies to property on shore, and here the 
law of freedom and appropriate damages for violation of civil con- 
tract, assessed by a civil tribunal, is not only in order but in accord 
with modern concepts of humanity. = 

As reasons for departing from the safe experience of the past, 
it is suggested that the unions of seamen may look after the interests 
of the seamen and therefore of the passengers; but such unions as 
seamen are likely to have will haye all they can attend to in trying 
to enforce the public law at sea by furnishing the needed evidence 
of its violations by officers who are looking for promotions and are 
therefore likely to do the owners’ bidding. 

To trust the owner and master to treat the seamen right and to 

plead that his own interest will induce him to act properly and 
humanely is to expect from them that they shall be much better men 
than were the kings and judges of the past. To doubt that they 
will act justly and humanely is, of course, to question their character ; 
but that is just what the Third Estate did and are doing with refer- 
ence to those who were the governors of the past. The trouble is 
that the men are prone to forget and to disregard the feelings and 
rights of others when passions, self-interests, or self-esteem are aroused - 
or wounded. At sea beyond any other place there must be govern- 
ment by law, not government by men, and those who administer the 
law must be held to strict accountability, because their power must 
be great. 
Conditions which can not be avolded at sea demand a willingness to 
self-sacrifice and a disciptine which includes ability as well as willing- 
ness to obey; in port there may be, nay, if occidental sea power is to 
continue there must be, freedom, and all specific performances of con- 
tract to labor must be abolished, 

If the League of Nations can not or will not bring this about, then let 
it cease troubling itself about the sea and the men who have learned 
how to cooperate with it and therefore how to live and die on it, 

The consciousness of the need of seamen and the fear lest there be 
none imposed upon the lawmakers on shore by the shipowners, coupled 
by desire for cheap transportation by water, has kept the seaman a 
serf held to his labor by law, has made of the seaman a social pariah 
unable to care for a family and so inefficient at bis work that losses of 
life at sea are increasing, together with the cost of transportation. 
This condition must and can be altered. The homelesg seaman is a de- 
serting seaman, and the cost of transportation increases with the in- 
creasing inefficiency. Hence there must come a change or the sea power 
will pass from the Occident. That sea power is in the seaman is clearly 
proved in the case of Germany and the United States. When the war 
was ended Germany had seamen but no vessels; the United States had 
vessels but very few efficient seamen, and those she had were driven 
from the sea in such numbers that operation became more and more 
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expensive. Germany is coming back. America is drifting steadily to 


the rear. Of course Germany could not develop seamen under existing 
conditions, The vessels are paid for their services in gold. German 
seamen are paid in German currency, and German shipowners can 
therefore underbid those of other nations. English shipowners charter 
German vessels and permit English vessels to lie idle. German seamen 
arriving in England find that English seamen get three times their 
wages, and they desert or strike. 

The German seamen get assistance from the English seamen, but 
the labor government of England permits the safety laws to sleep 
and the German vessels sail away, with practically no crews: The 
strike is abandoned and the German senmen are transported back to 
Germany, where they are jailed because they quit work in England in 
order to get some more money with which to feed their families, which 
they had rather foolishly tried to take care of. And the labor govern- 
ment of Germany jailed those men, whose only offense was that they 
had violated a civil contract to labor in order to get more food for 
babies. 

If penal punishment for violating the contract to labor had been 
abolished in Germany and for Germans in England, the wages of the 
seamen of both countries would have been the same. British ship 
owners would have used their own nation’s vessels, and British seamen 
and dockers would have been at work to a much larger extent than they 
now are. Both those countries have labor governments, both have 
strong unions; but neither is making any efforts to apply to the sea- 
men those principles of freedom for which they have so ostentatiously 
resoluted and so vociferously spoken. With freedom to quit work in 
harbor, with the resulting equality of wages, and with reasonable 
treatment of the seamen, there would be so few desertions that it 
would not be perceptible, and there would be no serious strikes to 
disturb the flow of maritime commerce. The seaman, being permitted 
to assist in picking his shipmates and having sufficient wages to keep 
a home, would cease his wanderings from nation to nation trying to 
find some spot on God's earth where he may Hive a decent human life, 
and desertions would end. 

The war and, perhaps, even more so the peace (7) seems to have 
acted upon human society and its institutions until it is a liquid 
flowing mass, resembling somewhat a mass of liquid metal ready to be 
poured into forms to be hardened into castings that will retain their 
shape until the metal is again subjected to heat of sufficient intensity 
to make it flow again. In the reconstruction the League of Nations is 
supposed to furnish the international patterns for future society. 

If the league is to use as its patterns for international purposes the 
worst in place of the best of national models, then the organization 
of the league will, if it shall succeed, be the greatest misfortune that 
has ever befallen the people of the Occident. The war and peace 
will be but a transitory and insignificant trouble in comparison. If an 
international code for seamen such as is here suggested should be 
adopted, there will be no hope for peaceable progress. One nation 
may be so stirred that it will make serious, nay, fundamental, changes 
in its policy and in its laws; but if there can be no changes unless 
nearly all of the member nations are willing, them there is an end to 


on their guard now. Let us think and struggle 
as we never struggled before. The same applies to all who work in 
order that they may live. Judging by this proposed code, industrial 
feudatiam is about the best we may expect from the League of Nations. 

In concluding these letters, I am conscious that mine is but a very 
poor effort; but I felt it as an imperative duty to do the best I could 
in the hope that others will write such analysis and protest that we 
will be mercifully spared from having imposed upon us any such code 
as the one here proposed. 

In the hope that such may be the case and that you will be amongst 
those who will use their powers in the interest of freedom, peaceable 
progress, and of safety at sea, I beg to remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 
A ANDREW FURUSETH. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. McKHLLAR, Mr. President, I have in my hand an edi- 
torial from Export Trade and Finance, of April 12, 1924, 
entitled “ What’s the alternative?” It discusses the proposed 
enforcement of section 28 of the merchant marine act, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 

WHAT'S THE ALTERNATIVE 

As was to be expected, the contemplated enforcement of section 28 
of the merchant marine act by the Shipping Board bas raised a storm of 
protest among shippers throughout the country, 

On all sides we hear the complaint that after May 20, when the preft- 
erential rail rates go into effect, there will not be adequate American- 
flag services to care for all the tonnage offered, and that as a result 
operation of the law will work a direct hardship on American exporters. 


That there will net be as great a frequency of choice of sailings for 
inland shippers to take advantage of is an obvious and undoubted 
truth, But in voicing their complaints it seems that many of the ship- 
pers and commercial organizations are confusing two issues. The first 
and perhaps the most important is, Do we want an American merchant 
marine? It would seem from many of the letters, resolutions, and edi- 
torials we have read that the answer to this question is not unani- 
mously in the affirmative. “Why should not the Shipping Board make 
money * or, lacking such success, go entirely out of busi- 
ness?” asked one prominent New York daily recently. Of course, for 
those who take the position that an American merchant marine is an 
uneconomic encumbrance it naturally follows that the enforcement of 
section 28 is an unjustifiable hardship. 

But what would be the result if the merchant marine act were re- 
pealed and the American flag disappeared from the sea? Out of the 
pockets of the American citizen, both producer and consumer, would 
begin a steady draim: Rate increases on the part of the remaining for- 
eign lines would inevitably go into effect: This is only one aspect. 
The need of a merchant marine as a means of defense is another. The 
desirability of conducting eur foreign trade through channels of our 
own nationality is still a third. Shippers should appreciate the fact 
that the United States now bas a merchant marine and realize that we 
plan to keep it in operation. 

Realizing that fact, why not accept the inevitable and cooperate 
with the Shipping Beard in making the operation of these ships 
profitable, so that they can eventually be turned over to private owner- 
ship? Certainly some sort of direct or indirect aid is necessary. Pos- 
sibly the enforcemreut of section 28 is not an altogether satisfactory 
solution of our shipping problems. Undoubtedly there will be difficul- 
ties to be overcome and necessary exceptions to be made which can 
only come to light after the section is put in operation. 


But, as exporters and shippers, let us realize that the purpose of 
section 28 is to strengthen the merchant marine, and if we believe 
in the ultimate necessity ef the American flag flying on privately 
owned American ships, let us at least give the Shipping Board a fair 
trial. 

If we do not believe in the need of an American merchant marine, 
let us frankly say so. But the critle who with ome hand waves the 
flag in his enthusiasm for American ocean-borne commerce and with the 
other pens his rabid objection to the most logical present means by 
which American shipping can be supported holds an untenable position. 

Congress has very definitely refused a direct subsidy. Some support 
is necessary. Section 28 is on the statute books, a law of the country. 
Suppose the Shipping Beard continued to refrain from enforcing its 
provisions; what is the alternative? Continued Government operation 
at an annual less to the taxpayers of from $30,000,000. to $50,000,000, 
and, lacking congressional appropriations for mew construction, the 
ultimate disappearance of the American flag from the ports of the 
world. 


INCOME-TAX RETURNS 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I present a letter from E. A. 
Van Arnim, of Douglas, Ariz., relative to income-tax returns, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 


DOSAN! Ariz, Aprél 19, 1925, 
Hon. RALPH H. CAMERON, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Brt: I have had occasion to consult the income-tax office 
in Phoenix in regard to certain claims made by the department at 
Washington, in connection with my income-tax returns for as far 
back as 1917 and 1918, because I have been unable to explain to the 
satisfaction of the department by correspondence some of the items 
that they have questioned the correctness of. t 

My personal experience with the department at Washington is no 
different from that of hundreds of others of taxpayers in the State, 
and no doubt in every other State, and now while the new income-tax 
Dill is before the Senate, I want to make a suggestion that will un- 
doubtedly expedite the auditing of returns, and so avoid the annoy- 
ance caused by several years’ delay prevailing now. 

All returns should be audited in the State where they originate; the 
taxpayer would then be able to get his clearance within a year, no 
doubt, instead of four or five years, during which time some important 
records may have been lost, or possibly the taxpayer may have be 
come insolyent, and where an additional assessment is clalmed by the 
department it may be difficult in case of loss of records for the tar- 
payer to verify a return made so long ago, In case of insolvency or 
death, the delay in auditing results in a loss to the Government. 

Under a recent ruling all incomes under $15,000 are now audited 
in the office at the source, but the writer's return in a successful busi- 
ness year sometimes exceeds this amount, and, consequently, has to bè 
sent to Washington, and will net be heard from for several years, 
judging by past experience. 
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Tue great majority of citizens paying the income tax are honest and 
Intend to pay what they justly owe, but it frequently happens that 
certain entries in a return are questioned by some department official 
in Washington and can not be satisfactorily explained by corre- 
spondence, and if the amount involved is of sufficient importance one 
must go to the expense of a trip to Washington, or must employ an 
attorney there at considerable expense to get the claim adjusted. 

The writer has some claims for refund, not large enough to justify 
employing an attorney, that have been pending for several years, 

May I urgently request that you recommend an amendment to the 
new income tax bill or haye some proyision made in it whereby all 
returns should be audited at the source? 

This not only as a matter of convenience to the taxpayer, but as a 
matter of economy to the Government. 

Your support of a measure of this kind will be of real service to 
the taxpayers of Arizona. 

Yours very truly, 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6820) making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee on page 28, 
beginning with line 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Care of the 
dead,” on page 35, line 5, before the word “when,” to strike 
out the word “ Force” and the comma, and to insert “ Force” 
so as to read: 

For care of the dead: For purchase of cemetery lots; for funeral 
expenses and interment or transportation to their homes or to desig- 
nated cemeteries of the remains of officers (including officers who die 
within the United States and supernumerary patients who die in 
naval hospitals) and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps, of 
members of the Nurse Corps, and of officers and enlisted men of the 
Naval Reserve Force, when on active service with the Navy, who 
die or are killed in action ashore or afloat, and also to enable the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to cause to be transported 
to their homes the remains of civilian employees of the Navy Depart- 
ment and Naval Establishment who die while employed outside of 
the continental limits of the United States, $40,000: Provided, That 
the sum herein appropriated shall be available for payment for trans- 
portation of the remains of officers and men who have died while on 
duty at any time since April 21, 1898, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Public works, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks,” on page 37, line 4, after the fig- 
ures “ $20,000,” to strike out “in all, 830,000,“ and to insert 
“circulating pumps for heating system, $10,000; in all, 
$40,000,” so as to read: 

Navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H.: Electric ‘capstans for dry dock, 
$10,000; repairs to quay wall, $20,000; circulating pumps for heating 
system, $10,000; in all, $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 8, after the word 
“No.” to strike out “42-6, $45,000,” and to insert “42-0, 
$45,000 ; in all, $220,000,” so as to read: 

Navy yard, Boston, Mass.: Additional facilities, Dry Dock No. 3, 
$175,000; for the renewal of the roof of foundry building No. 42-C, 
$45,000 ; in all, $220,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, at the beginning of 
line 17, to strike out “in all, $72,000,” and to insert “ pav- 
ing, to continue, $30,000; in all, $102,000,” so as to read: 

Navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa.: Acetylene gas plant, extension and 
remodeling, $22,000; toilet facilities, Dry Dock No. 3, $25,000; dredg- 
ing, to continue, $25,000; paving, to continue, $30,000; in all, 
$102,000. 

The amendment was agreed 

The next amendment was, on page 87, after line 20, to insert: 

Navy yard, Norfolk, Va.: Replace caisson, Dry Dock No. 1, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 5, after the fig- 
ures 528,000,“ to strike out “in all, $728,000," and to insert 
„plant renewals, naval coal depot, Tiburon, Calif., $57,500; in 
all, $785,500,” so as to read: 

Navy yard, Mare Island, Calif.: Rebuilding dikes, wharves, and 
quay walls, and maintenance dredging (limit of cost, $2,800,000), to 
complete, $550,000; dredging equipment, $150,000; mooring dolphins, 
replacement, $28,000; plant renewals, naval coal depot, Tiburon, 
Calif., $57,500; in all, $785,500. 


E. A. VAN ARNIM. 


Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether he insists 
upon the amendment appropriating $57,500 for the naval coal- 
ing depot at Tiburon, Calif.? My information is, from persons 
who are familiar with the situation, who have worked at the 
plant, and who know it, that there is no necessity at all for 
that appropriation. 

Mr. HALE. I understand that the wharf is entirely unsafe 
as it is at present. I will read the Senator a statement about 
the matter, as follows: 

This project contemplates the renewal of the fender systems of the 
steel wharf and quay wall and the reconstruction of the timber coal 
trestle, renewal of decking on steel wharf, and repairs to the coal- 
distributing hoppers. ‘These renewals are important to the efficiency 
of the plant and will result in decreased operating expense. This 
appropriation is required to correct a dangerous condition of parts of 
the structure and to avoid further damage, which would require 
greater appropriations in the future. 


Mr. KING. The information which I have is that this wharf 
or depot is adequate for the present needs, and with the 
increased use of oil and oil burners there will be a correspond- 
ing decrease in the use of this particular coal depot. It is only 
a question of a little time, I am advised, when it will cease 
to be of any utility whatever; and men who know and who 
are interested in Mare Island, who are the friends of Mare 
Island, tell me that it is a waste of money. 

Mr. HALE. This is an addition to the House bill. Does the 
Senator object to having it go in and letting us take the matter 
up in conference? I will agree to have it looked into care- 
fully. 

Mr. KING. Let it be understood that there is opposition to 
it here in the Senate, and that many of the Senators disagree 
to it. With the understanding that the conferees will look 
into it very carefully I shall let it go. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 8, to insert: 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.: Reroof northeast terrace, Ban- 
croft Hall, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 10, to insert: 

Naval station, Guantanamo, Cuba: Fresh-water tank, $14,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment Was, on page 38, at the end of line 17, 
to strike out “in all, $178,000,” and to insert marine railway 
accessories house, $20,000; roads and walks, extension, $35,000; 
in all, $233,000,” so as to read: 

Naval station, Pearl Harbor, Hawail: Harbor moorings, $45,000; 
power plant extension, $100,000; boundary fence, $23,000; water sys- 
tem, extension, $10,000; marine railway accessories house, $20,000; 
roads and walks, extension, $35,000; in all, $233,000, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to express my disapproval 
of those amendments offered by the committee of the Senate. I 
have made some investigation with respect to these items. My 
information is, based upon that investigation, that they are not 
necessary. I think that the view of the Navy Department with 
respect to Pearl Harbor needs considerable revision. There is 
a misconception as to the capacity of Pearl Harbor as a naval 
base to look after the needs and wants of the Navy. Pearl Har- 
bor has its limitations, and some of the naval officers, ignoring 
physical conditions and physical limitations, unwisely urged 
the execution of plans that are not advantageous, and which 
must, in the end, prove disappointing and futile. I ask the Sen- 
ator to insist upon these amendments. 

Mr. HALE. It was put up to us, Mr. President, that this 
marine railway storehouse was really a necessity, and that un- 
less it were built a good many of the things that were used 
on the railroads, supplies and so on, would have to be left out 
of doors, and that they would naturally deteriorate. Something 
must be done in the interest of economy. 

Then, as to the extension of the road to the wharf, the roads 
there are extremely rough. They have never been finished up, 
and it is very difficult to carry freight over them en account 
of the roughness of the road. A great deal of damage has al- 
ready resulted. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows we have squandered millions 
of dollars upon nayal stations, and bases, and Army posts. 

Me HALE. Ithink this is one of the most important stations 
we have. 

Mr. KING. I know Pearl Harbor is an important naval base, 
and must be maintained. It is the outpost in the Pacific, and 
I am in sympathy with all legitimate appropriations that will 
strengthen it as our chief outpost in the Pacific and make it a 
strong naval base, But I have seen some of the recommenda- 
tions respecting Hawali and Pearl Harbor, and I think they 
are not founded upon good common sense, 
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Mr. HALE. Will not the Senator allow it to go to confer- 
ence in the same way? We will take that up and study it. 

Mr: KING. With that understanding I will not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The araon is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 21, to insert “re- 
building power and refrigerating plant, $65,000; rebuilding 
station wharf, $12,000; in all, $87,000," so as to read: 

Naval station, Tutuila, Samoa: Fire protection, $10,000; rebufiding 
power and refrigerating plant, $65,000; rebuilding station wharf, 
$12,000; in all, $87,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 89, 
after line 17, to insert the following paragraph: f 

Naval fuel depot, San Diego, Calif.: Storage for war heads, $60,000. 

Mr.. KING. I want to state to the Senater that I have 
talked with naval officers with respect to these amendments. 
In my opinion they are unwarranted. 

Mr. HALE. The amendment as to Tutuila? 

Mr. KING. Tes. 

Mr. HALE. There is a very old plant there, which is en- 
tirely unsatisfactory, and it has to be replaced. 

Mr. KING. If the Navy insists upon expending millions 
in bases and for repairs, and so on, we will soon be spending 
more money on shore than for fighting craft and seamen. 

Mr. HALE. This takes care also of the refrigerating plant. 
The climate is very hot, and if the refrigerating plant can not 
be run it would be difficult to live there. 

Mr. KING. I hope the House conferees will insist upon 
their position and disagree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I think quite likely they may. 

Mr. KING. They will find hearty support when the con- 
ferees report back to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The qnestion is on agreeing 
to the amentiment of the committee, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not consent. to this 
amendment, and I hope the Senator will not press it this even- 
ing. If he does, I shall have to call for a quorum. I want to 
present some information, which I do not have here; to show 
the lack of necessity for the item. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator let it Do passed over. and pro- 
ceed with other amendments? 

Mr. KING. Yes. Tt da. net 10 he agreed te. It is to be passed 
over for further consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 21, after the 
figures “ $50,000," to insert a semicolon and “ water-front 
development, extendsion, $100,000; in all, $150,000,” so as to 
read: 

! Submarine base, Pearl Harbor, Hawali: Distributing systems, etten- 
ston, $50,000; water scene development, extension, $100,000; in all, 
$150,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to express my disapproval 
of the action of the Senate committee with respect to this and 
the next item. The House committee investigated these par- 
ticular matters and were substantially unanimous in the con- 
clusions reached. If the Senate shall vote these amendments 
in, I hope that the House conferees will not consent to them. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 39, line 24, after the fig- 

| ures “ $15,000,” to insert a semicolon and “ dock gear and paint 
shop, $35,000; storage for torpedoes, 140,000; in all, $190,000,” 
so as to read: 

Naval station, San Diego, Calif.: Floating pile driver, with sand 
pump, $15,000; dock gear and paint shop, $35,000; storage for tòr- 
pedoes, $140,000; in all, $190,000. 

Mr. KING. I register the. mare opposition to this item. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 40, to insert: 

Naval base, San Diego, Calif.; Paint and oil storehouse, 815.000. 


Mr. KING. If we build paint houses and sheps and spend 
millions of dollars on shore, as we are doing, of course we 
will not have an adequate amount for a fighting Navy. Sen- 
ators here who profess to have so much interest in the Navy 
evince a greater interest for shore stations and a land Navy 
than for a fighting Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Aeronautics,” on page 40, at the end of line 16, to strike 
out “in all, $14,590,000,” and to insert “for new construc- 


tion, buildings, and improvements at air stations at a total 
cost not to exceed $410,000, as follows: Pearl Harbor, 59 5 55 
$173,000; Coco Solo, Canal Zone, $287,000; in all $15,000,000, 
so as to read: 

AVIATION, NAVY 

For aviation, as follows: For navigational, photographic, aero- 
logical, radio, and miscellaneous equipment, including repairs thereto, 
for use with aircraft built or building on June 80, 1924, $825,000; 
for maintenance, repair, and operation of aircraft factory, helium 
plant, air stations, fleet activities, testing laboratories, and for cver- 
hauling of planes, $6,716,950, including $800,000 for the equipment of 
vessels with catapults; for continuing experiments and development 
work on all types of atrcraft, 51,578,224; for drafting, clerical, in- 
spection, and messenger service, $T10,000; for new construction and 
procurement of aircraft and equipment, $5,264,826; for new construc- 
tion, buildings, and improvements at air stations at a total cost not 
to exceed $410,000, as follows: Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, $178,000; Coco 
Solo, Canal Zone, $237,000; in all, $15,000,000; and the money herein 
specifically appropriated for Aviation“ shall be disbursed and ac- 
counted for In accordance with existing Jaws as “Aviation” aud for 
that purpose shall constitute one fund, 

Mr, KING. Mr, President, I ask the Senator from Maine to 
let this amendment go over. There is a movement now to have 
the War Department and the Navy Department reach some 
sort of cooperative basis with respect to shore air stations. 
There is much duplication now, The Army is spending large 
sums and the Navy is spending Jarge sums, and it is a most 
unwise and impolitic system. I ask that the amendment may 
go over until Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment will be 
passed over at the request of the Senator from Utah, 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Naval Acad- 
emy,” on page 41, after Jine 13, to insert: 


No part of any sum im this act appropriated shall be expended in 
the pay or allowances of any commissioned officer of the Navy detailed 
for duty as professor or instructor at the United States Naval 
Academy to perform the duties which were performed by civilian 
professors or instructors on January 1, 1922; whenever the number 
of civilian professors or instructors employed in such duties shall be 
less than 65, exclusive of masters and instructors in swordsmanship 
and physical training: Provided, That in reducing the wumber of 
Civilian professors no existing contract shall be violated: Provided 
further, That no civilian professor, associate or assistant professor, 
or instructor shall be dismissed, except for sufficient cause, without 
six months’ notice to him that his services will be no longer needed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading Marine 
Corps,” on page 47, after Hne 19, to strike out: 


No officer of the Navy or Marine Corps shall, unless the President 
otherwise directs, be entitled to any pay or allowances while on leave 
of absence for a pene in excess of that for which he is entitled to 
full pay. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR., I ask unanimous consent to offer at this 
point an amendment after line 19, in the place of the language 
that has just been stricken out. If there is no objection I ask 
that it be adopted at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the proposed amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 47, after line 19, insert the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That no money appropriated by this act shall be ex- 
pended for transportation on forelgn vessels of officers, enlisted men, 
or employees under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department without 
a certificate from the Secretary of the Navy or other official authority 
designated by him that there are no American vessels then avuilable 
for the transportation of such officers, enlisted men, or employees. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement the amendment is not in order at this time. 

Mr, HALE. It is a little unusual to insert an amendnient 
of this kind at this stage in the consideration of the bill, but I 
have no objection to the adeption of the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It has been gone over by the Navy De- 
partment and I believe there is no objection to it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to con- 
sidering the amendment at this time? The Chair hears none. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead General ex- 
penses, Marine Corps,” on page 48, line 21, to increase the 
appropriation for clothing for enlisted men from * $1,325,000” 
to * $1,450,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


ves 
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H The next amendment was, on page 51, line 3, to increase the 
total 9 the appropriations for the Marine Corps from $8,851,- 


800 * 66 $8,976,800. 

Mr. KIR I ask that the {tem may be passed over until 
Monday. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is merely a correction of the total made 
necessary by the previous amendment, on page 48, line 21, 

Mr. KING. T thought it involved the amount for the sub- 
marines. 

Mr, PHIPPS. No; it does not, It Is merely a change made 
necessury in the total by the preceding amendment. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimons consent that 
the clerks at the desk be given authority to correct the totals 
in the bills where necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Increase of 
the Navy,“ on page 51, at the end of line 9, to strike out 
* $7,500,000" and to insert." $8,450,000," and in line 17, after 
the word “treaty,” to insert “toward! the construction of otie 
submarine authorized by the naval act of August 29, 1916,” 
80 as to read: 

The Secretary of the Navy may use the unexpended balances on the 
date of the approval of this act under appropriations heretofore made 
on account of “Increase of the Navy,“ together with the sum of 
$8,450,000, which fs hereby appropriated for the prosecution of work 
on vessels under construction on such date, the construction of which 
may be proceeded with under the terms of the treaty providing for the 
limitation of naval armament; for continuing the conversion of two 
battle cruisers into aircraft carriers, including their complete equipment 
of aircraft and aircraft accessories, in accordance with the terms of such 
treaty; toward the construction of one submarine authorized by the 
naval act of August 29, 1916; for the settlement of contracts on 
account of vessels already delivered to the Navy Department; for re- 
imbursement to contractors and subevntractors of carrying charges 
heretofore approved by the Secretary of the Navy to cover additional 
expenses resulting from the deferring of deliveries or payments under 
contract and subcontracts for materials for yeesdls the construction of 
which may be continued under the terms of such treaty; for the pro- 
curement of gyro compass equipments, and for the installation of fire- 
control instruments on destroyers not already supplied; and for the 
completion of armor, armament, ammunition, and torpedoes for the 
supply and complement of vessels which may be proceeded with as 
hereinbefore mentioned. 


Mr. KING. This is the amendment that involves submarines? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. In view of the agreément reached to have the 
other item about submarines go over, I ask that this item may 
also be passed over for later consideration. 

Prac HALE. I think that is fatr. The one depends on the 
-other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 1, after the name 
“United States,” to strike out “at an actual expenditure of” 
and to insert “when time and facilities permit, for,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


No part of the appropriations made in this act shall be available for 
the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, or 
other person having charge of the work of uny employee of the United 
States Government while making or causing to be made with a stop 
watch or other time-measuring device a time study of any job of any 
such employee between the starting and completion thereof, or of the 
movements of any such employee while engaged upon such work; nor 
shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be available to pay 
any premiums or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addition te 
his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in improvements or 
economy in thé operation of any Goyernment plant; and that no part 
of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of this act shall be 
used or expended for the repair, purchase, or acquirement of any article 
or articles that, at the time of the proposed repair, purchase, or acquire- 
ment can be manufactured or produced in each or any of the Govern- 
ment navy yards of the United States, when time and facilities permit, 
for a sum less than it can be purchased or acquired otherwise. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I make the point of order against 
the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment is in the last lines of the bill, 
and that is where I desire to present an amendment when the 
individual amendments are in order. I think it had better go 
over for that reason. 
ane en Will the Senator from Utah state his point of 

er 


Mr. KING. I withdraw the point of order. It is not the 
amendment that I had in mind. 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Massachusetts desires to offer an amendmen 
to the committee amendment at this point. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the committee amendment be passed 
„ It is my desire to offer an amendment at that 
po R 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is þetter that the committee amend- 
ment should go over. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. That ig what I ask. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will ba 


passed over. 

If there is no objection, I would like to 
offer an amendment that I think is agreeable to the committee. 
I would like to offer it now. 

Mr. HALE. May I say to the Senator from Florida that 
I have told several Senators that when we got through with 
the committee amendments I would not ask the Senate to pro- 
ceed further with the bill this evening. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

i EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business: After five minutes spent 


In executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 


and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, 
April 28, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Doecutive.nominations confirmed by the Senate April 26 (legis- 
lative day of April 24), 1984 
PROMOTORS ‘Ik THE ARMY 
BS iann Pitcher Bernard to be lieutenant colonel, Field Ar- 
ery. 
Beverly Carndine Snow to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery, 


Harold Eugene Small to be major, Coast Artillery Corps. 
William Huffman Young to be captain, Infantry. 
Gottfried Wells Spoerry to be captain, Infantry. 

Hilton Edward Heineke to be first. lieutenant, Infantry, 
Galen Magnus Taylor te be first lieutenant, Coast 


rps. 
John Francis Lavagnino to be first lieutenant, Infantry, 
PoSTMASTERS 
AZEANSAS 


Effie I. Young, Hampton. 
John W. Reed, Plumer ville. 
DELAWARE 
William H. Evans, Newark. 
FLORIDA 
James A. Zipperer, Madison. 
ILLINOIS- 
Harold H. Ward, Sterling. 
IOWA 
Loys ©. Couch, Newell. 
MINNESOTA 
Ralph Moody, Wykoff. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Gertrude Klinefelter, Jonestown, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Floyd Twamley, Alexandria. 
John B. Goff, Philip, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarunnax, April 26, 1924 

The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, D. D., offered the following prayert 

We thank Thee, Almighty God, our Father, for Thy goodnesg 
to us and to all men. We dedicate our strength to Thy service 
and pray that the love that fills Thy heart may possess ours, 
Bless our country and those who lead, and the great body of 
citizens, our Chief M and all who advise with him, 
and VVV be in relationship to all other 


isa cine. So we dedicate this 


7244 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


RENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged 
report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York presents a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolution for the consideration of H. R. 7962, to extend the food 
control and District of Columbia rents act. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on this resolu- 
tion. x 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 

consent to revise and extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the resolution just introduced 
by the Committee on Rules seeks to make in order next Monday 
legislation proposing to extend for another two years what is 
commonly known as the Ball Rent Act. By its own provisions 
this act expires and ceases to be operative on May 22, 1924. 
2 purpose of the above rule is to extend the act to May 22, 
1926. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. HAMMER], when 
discussing this subject a few days ago, claimed that this law 
was not based upon “emergency” and that the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court holding the act unconstitutional 
should be disregarded by us. 


Likewise the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LAMPERT], author of the bill, proposing to extend this act two 
more years, claimed the other day that such act was not based 
on “emergency,” and I quote from page 6334 his exact state- 
ment, to wit: 


Another false cry which has been raised is that this is a war 
measure; that we are now at peace; and that the law should therefore 
be repealed. You know that this is not so. You know that the origi- 
nal act, of which this is in effect an extension, was not passed until 
more than 11 months after the armistice had elapsed. 


Surely these gentlemen must not have read section 122 of the 
original act of October 22, 1919, which I quote as follows: 


Szc, 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this title are 
made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war with the Imperial 
German Government, resulting in rental conditions in the District of 
Columbia dangerous to the public health and burdensome to public 
officers and employees whose duties require them to reside within the 
District, and other persons whose activities are essential to the mainte- 
nance and comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embar- 
rassing the Federal Government in the transaction of the public busi- 
ness. It is also declared that this title shall be considered temporary 
legislation, and that it shall terminate on the expiration of two years 
from the date of the passage of this act, unless sooner repealed, 


Thus, it is stated just as plainly as the English language can 
make it that it is a war emergency, and shall be considered as 
temporary legislation, and shall terminate in two years. The 
foregoing was Title II of the act of October 22, 1919, entitled 
“The food control and the District of Columbia rents act.” 
any 15 first section of Title I of said act has the following 
recitation: 


That, by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essential to 
the national security and defense, for the successful prosecution of the 
war, and for the support and maintenance of the Army and Navy, to 
assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, and to facilitate 
the movement of foods, feeds, wearing apparel; containers primarily 
designed or intended for containing foods, feeds, or fertilizers; fuel, 
Including fuel oil and natural gas; and fertilizer and fertilizer ingre- 
dients, tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment required 
for the actual production of foods, feeds, and fuel, hereafter in this 
act called necessaries; to prevent. locally or generally, scarcity, mo- 
nopolization, hoarding, injurious speculation, manipulation, and private 
controls affecting such supply, distribution, and movement; and to 
establish and maintain governmental control of such fecessarics during 
the wur. For such purposes the instrumentalities, means, methods, 
powers, authoritics, duties, obligations, and prohibitions hereinafter 
set forth are created, established, conferred, and preseribed. 


Now, keep in mind that the above act became effective Octo- 
ber 22, 1919, nearly a year after the armistice, yet nevertheless 
it was a war emergency measure just the same, and specifically 
declared to be a war emergency. 

And when Congress last extended this act to May 22, 1924, by 
the act of May 22, 1922, it specifically recited in that act: 
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That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in Title II 
of the food control and the District of Columbia rents act still exists 
and continues in the District of Columbia, and that the present housing 
and rental conditions therein require the further extension of the pro- 
visions of such title. 


Hence it is astonishing that any person who is posted on the 
subject would contend that such law was not based on 
emergency. x 

CONGRESS SHOULD FOLLOW SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 

The Supreme Court without question held that no emergency 
now exists warranting the operation of such a law, and that it 
has ceased to operate, thus holding it unconstitutional. Then 
why should Congress waste its time attempting to pass another 
such law, when the Supreme Court has definitely stated that it 
judicially knows that the declaration of emergency which Con- 
gress intends to make is untrue, and will not be accepted 
by the Supreme Court, as it has judicial knowledge to the 
eontrary. 

MR, HAMMER DESIGNATES IT “ OBITER DICTUM” AND WORTHLESS 

He will be able to obtain very little consolation from that 
contention. This decision is the latest expression from the 
Supreme Court on the subject, delivered April 21, 1924. The 
exact question before the court was whether this exigency, or 
war emergency, still existed in 1922. The court said: 


It is a matter of public knowledge that the Government has con- 
siderably diminished its demand for employees that was one of the 
great causes of the sudden aflux of people to Washington, and that 
other causes have lost at least much of their power. If about all 
that remains of war conditions is the increased cost of living that is 
not in itself a justification of the act. 


And the court specifically held: 


If the question were only whether the statute is in force to-day, 
upon the facts that we judicially know we should be compelled to say 
that the law has ceased to operate. 


But because the court held that it was necessary to know 
whether the emergency existed back in 1922 it sent the case 
back to the lower court to ascertain such facts. 

Only one member of the Supreme Court in any way ques- 
tioned the above decision, and that was Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
who protested that the Supreme Court should thus decide on 
the constitutionality of the law, as he claimed that the case 
should be reversed without it. And he did not claim that the 
law was constitutional, but claimed merely that the question of 
constitutionality was not involved. Mr. Justice Brandeis said: 


If protection of the rights of the Chastleton Corporation and Hahn 
required us to pass upon the constitutionality of the District rent acts, 
I should agree also to the procedure directing the lower court to 
ascertain thé facts. But in my opinion it does not. For (on facts 
hereinafter stated, which appear by the bill and which were also ad- 
mitted at the bar) the order entered by the commission is void as to 
them, even if the rent acts are valid. To express an opinion upon the 
constitutionality of the acts or to sanction the inquiry. directed would 
therefore be contrary to a long-prevalling practice of the court. 


Hence you will observe that the Supreme Court did pass 
upon the question of constitutionality and did hold this Rent 
Commission act inoperative at the present. time, in that it is 
not in accord with the provisions of the Constitution, which 
prevents property from being taken from its lawful owner 
without due compensation, except in emergencies, 

What is Mr. Hammer going to do? What is Mr, LAMPERT 
going to do? And what are the members of the Rules Com- 
mittee going to do? And what is the Congress going to do 
relative to passing another emergency rent law next Monday, 
when on last Monday the Supreme Court of the United States 
said: 


If the question were only whether the statute is in force to-day 
upon the facts that we judicially know, we should be compelled to say 
that the law has ceased to operate. 


Are we Members of Congress going to respect the decision 
of our Supreme Court, or are we going to ignore it and disre- 
gard it just because a demand has been made upon us to do it? 
Are we going to make a foolish legislative declaration that a 
war emergency still exists on April 28, 1924, and that it will 
continue to exist until May 22, 1926, when the war has been 
over since November 11, 1918, and the Supreme Court solemnly 
held only last Monday that its nine members judicially know 
that such legislative declaration is not true, and that they 
would be compelled to say that the law is unconstitutional 
and not operative? j 3 


WHAT THE SUPREME COURT JUDICIALLY KNOWS 


It knows that the war is over; that the armistice was 
signed on November 11, 1918; that practically all of the war 


1924 
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daws have been repealed; that the country is fast getting back 
to normaicy; that the cormtry must get back to normalcy; 
that this was an emergency law; that this was a temporary 
Jaw so declared by Congress; that it has been extended several 
pens OR that only a question of high-iving costs is now 
nvolved. 


WHY THE SUPREMD COURT HOLDS SUCH 


‘DUTIONAL 


EMERGENCY LAW UNCONSIT- 


Mr. Alfred B. Moore, who made a survey of housing condi- 
tions for the Senate, in his report dated mp 8, 1924, reperted 
to the Senate the following vacant houses and 
being offered fer rent in the city of Washington, to wit: 


now 


Schedule A, u 40 88 
Schedule 8. oh be 221 76 
Schedule 85 $51 to 770 mon (835 
Schedule 380. 
Schedule E, $101 36 
— fs ; 
’ montn. nonce --cennavansvemnaese 
Schedule H, $251 and 9 eb 8 OLE ES SA 8 17 
T eee su 


I quote the following from our negent hearings: 
NINE HUND&ED VACANT ROOMS IN YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
‘Tun Youne Miles Chum ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, February 25, 2924. 
Hon, FLORIAN LAurunx, 


Chairman of the Rent Commisston, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stn: The social department af the Young Men's Christian 
Association has maintained for the past 15 years a department of 
employment and room exchange.. For the services of the room 
exchange a nominal fee of $1 per house was charged for listing 
for the period of one year. 

At the present time we have on our files a listing of approxi- 
mately 900 vacamt rooms. 

Respectfully submitted. _ Frang VB. Suren, 
Director of Employment. 

Mr. HAM unn. Did ‘he state what price they are? 

Mr. Mekurvun. No. 

Mr. Haun. I have bean sending boys down here to get accom- 
modations, and they have been charging them the same that they did 
at hotels, 

à SEW DAYS LATER 


Mr, McKeever. I have only one or two matters here, 


you questioned the rent. I have received the following letter from Mr. 


L. W. De Gast, associate general secretary, which I will not read but | 


will submit for the record. 
Whe jetter is as follows: 
Tus Youxo Max's CHRISTIAN Association 
or THE CITY Or WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D. Ou February 26, t824. 
Mr. R. L, MoKzevae, 


Chairman of the Washington Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, Washingian, D. C. 


Mx Drag Mr. McKenver: My attention has just been called tp | 


certain statements made by Congressmen at a hearing of the 
subcommittee sitting on the housing situation zn the District et 
Columbia im which it was stated that we were charging from 
$8 to $4 per day per person for the rooms in our dormitories. 


I am taking this opportunity to give you the following informa- | 


tion: We have in our central main building and beys’ butiding, 
2782 and 1736 G Street NW., 185 rooms, most of them used as 
double rooms; that is, for two persons. Our lowest rate for the 
doutie rooms—that is, two persons in each room—4s $18.50 per 
person per month. A few of our single rooms—one person in 
each room—are rented out at the rate of $24 per month. The 
average amount paid by the young men liying in our dormitonies 
is approximately $15 per month, 

in addition to the above rooms rented out on the monthly 
basis, we maintain approximately 18 rooms in the building known 
as the T. M. C. A. Annex, 1704 G Street, for transients. The 
rental charged for these ts $i per person -per night for those 
eecupying double rooms and $1.50 per person per night for single 
ooms. 


In addition to the rooms rented by the. Young Men's Christian 
Association in its own building we have a Tist of approximately 
1500 rooms in Washington and of that number there are now 
900 vacant. The general prices charged by the persons tom- 
ducting these rooming houses are from $15 to $20 per person 


T stated last 
might that the Young Men's Christian Association had 900 rooms, and 


for single rooms and from $12.50 te $15 per person per month 
Tor double rooms, 
Trusting this information will aid you in getting a proper 
understanding of the situation, 1 am, 
Bincerely yours, 


L. W. Dr Gas, 
Associate Goneral Secretary. 

Mr. HAMMER. The only reason I suggested that was because two dis- 
Abled World War veterams came here frem my district and wanted to 
get an apartment for a week and they had no money, and I sent them 
down there and they came hack and told me that they could mot get any 
rooms for less than $1.50.a day. That is all I know about it. 

SOME VACANT APARTMENTS 

Mr, Drax. But what we ave after is apartments at $50 and under. 

Mr. Hamorme. I think I should have set a little higher figure. 

Mr. Dean, We conld have put in a few more, I think. It would ha vo 
helped us. However, this shows a total of 141 vacancies at 880 and 
Jess. 

Mr. LAMPERT. You mean 141 apartments. 

Mr. Dean. Nes; I might say, because I wich to be perfectly fair, in 
this statement there appear five which will run more, because here and 
there I find n one-room apartment, kitchenette and hath, which, I as- 
sume, Mr. HAMMER tiduks will not solve the problem, There ure 141 
apartments, some of them running as high as nine rooms, a number of 
five rooms, and g number of four rooms, more of three rooma, and a eer- 
‘tain number of these onecoom apartments, Which Mr. Wardman de- 
scribed tast night. 1 want to submit that list. 

The list referred to ia as follows: 


A summary a; 4 vacant apartments VVV 
renting for $50 or less par month, showing .a total of ti 


tag 1821 ionen arent toa t Hie earns kitchen, and 7 
ECA E E T . ae #50, 00 
50. 00 


—— — me me me e- Se meee 


tchen, a 


Street NW., third foor, ; 5 Tooma, Kitchen, 
7 ‘Avenue, 2 2 Tooms, 7, kitchen, and 
rtment, C Street, 52 40 66, 4 rooms, kitchen, and ba 
ment, = 1 52 na ls 


A, and — 
NW. 1 room and hath- 
teenth, Barvet t NW, 4 room and tath, 


ao ee me — 


u Siveeta, 5 rooms 
Tooms, kitchen, and 


apart 1008 K ‘Street SH. 

sentiment, 787 Fourth én. 
apartment, 636 Nort: 91 Biceet, 3 © 

‘apartment, 498 Wblete Street SE. 1 


ba 

and path 

venue SE., 4 rooms and bath. 
e SE. 4 roms and Dat 

„5 Tooms ind 


qw and bath 
Stree SE seco: 2 ‘6 rooms and bath 
apartment, entucky Avenue SÜ., second floor, 4 raoms 


rtment, 1878 L Street SEL, 4 roams and ban 


627 ‘Pwenty ret Street NW., 4 70 
B Street SE., 3 rooms ` 


New Avenu 


SRSRERS 


8885 8888 
38 S883 2823 Ssssss 88888888888 


* 


= 
a 


apartment, 
A 05 


A 
2 


5 me, i 2 rooms, kitch. 
riment, 212-0 trest MW, S ranma, kitchenette, and bath. 

— . — 725 Twelfth a Tepes, i kitchenette, and 
apartment, 302 8 Street NE., 4 rooms, kitch ette, and bath. 
1 apartment, 720 Twelfth Street NW., 2 rooms. „ Atchenette, and 
ment, 1 624 Nineteenth Strect NW, 1 room anā. 5 th 
115 Nineteenth reer a room and vath- 


Sy ; 


aye pappa i 7777978575 nnen eee ON 
2 
3 
a 
B 


i 
S8 


an 
8 


and eee ä 
1 apartment, 801 C Street NW., * Tooms, MTE and bath. 
* We Ambassador, 
1 apartmen ent, Florence 
partment, II8T New J rieng Avanos R And bath. 
4 partments The Grant Place, 3 rooms and hath, 


15 
z 


= Shoot ais emus — 
5 — 1624 Nineteenth Sireat NW. 1 room and bath, 
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la nt, 2004 Hye Street NW., 4 rooms and bath 
1 apartment, 64 Randolph Street, 3 rooms and bath 
1 apartment, 1526 Seventeenth Street, 1 room and bath 
1 apartment, 1826 M Street 5 rooms and porch and bath 
3 apartments, 1725 Seventeenth Street, Rutland Courts, 1 room, 

kitchenette sng: bath, cach. — — — 
1 apartment, Cavanaugh Courts (furnished), 1 room and bath 
1 apartment, Rutland Courts (furnished) room and bath 
2 3 149 Rhode Island Avenue NE., 3 rooms and bath, 


ent, 74 ent, 3 rooms and bath 
1 apartment, 306 Seventh Street Sh. 4 rooms and bath 
ixteenth Street SH 


—— . 


ba 
1 apartment, 1218 B Street SE., 8 rooms and bat. 
1 Spartmetit, 2013 Fourth Street NE., 4 rooms and semiprivate 


87, 50 

45. 50 

22. 50 

40. 00 

40. 00 

50. 00 
85. 
50. 
2 rooms and bath... 50. 
1 apartment, 1907 Pennsylvania Avenue, 4 rooms and bath 50. 
1 apartment, 2707 El 50. 
1 apartment, 404 50. 
1 apartment, 701 85. 
1 apartment, 634 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 3 rooms and batb.. 40. 
la ent, 634 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 1 room and bath.. 20. 
1 apartment, 1807 H Street, 2 rooms 2 ——— )'| SOs 
1 apartment; 1417 U Stree + 3 rooms and bath 50. 
1 apartment, 1415 U Street NW., 3 rooms and . 
i apartment, treet SE., 4 rooms and bath. 26. 
1 apartment, 2205 Champlain Street, 4 rooms and — | £0, 
1 apartment, 2201 age om Street, 4 rooms and bath 1 
1 apartment, 829 Sixth Street SW., 4 rooms and — 25. 
1 apartment, 631 Four-and-a-half Street SW., 6 rooms and bath. 1 
27. 
45 


1 apartment, 464 E Street SW., 5 
1 apartment, 812 Eleventh Stree 


een 
SHAY 


partment, 4 


1 apartment, 

1 apartment, 419 Ninth SW., 4 
1 apartment, 241 

1 apartment, 

1 apartment, southeast corner 


+» 2 rooms bh EER EE SORTS CTS NER CTA TRIE 
1 apartment, 528 Eleventh NW., 4 rooms and bam 
1 apartment, 3331 reet NW., 4 ba’ 


` 


‘ourteenth 8 
1 apartment, 121 Sixth Street Seg rooms 


50. 
80 
40. 
25. 
85. 
45. 
45. 
25. 
25. 
50. 
50. 
40. 
80. 
45. 
32 
16. 
80 
50. 
50. 
42. 
20. 
80. 
30; 


apartment, 819}. Eye NE., 6 rooms and bath 
apartment, 424 Fifteenth Street NE., 8 rooms and bath 
8 1113, 1115, 1117 Maryland NE., 3 rooms and 

, eac 


Mr. McKeever also sent a list of vacant houses reported by 50 
real-estate owners renting for less than $50 a month. ‘These 
are dwefling houses; This list consists of the smallest, four 
rooms and bath, and the largest on the list nine rooms and 
bath, renting for $50 or less. This is exclusive of colored prop- 
erty, I might say. The total is 43. 


List of vacant houses reported by only 50 real estate brokers renting 
Tor less than $50 per month, exclusive of colored properties 


119 Seaton Place NB., 6 rooms, no bat — $40.00 
121 Seaton Place NE., 6 rooms, no bath 40. 00 
64 Virginia Avenue, Clarendon, 4 rooms and dath 50. 00 
8214 Hyatt Place, 6 rooms and bath 50. 50 
8216 Hyatt Place, 6 rooms and bath 50. 50 
243 Seventh Street SE., 4 rooms and bath 42.50 
35. 00 
40. 00 
50. 50 
40. 00 
40. 00 
35. 00 
80. 00 
80. 00 
18. 50 
a Ser EEr — 45.00 
MAE ES oe ͤ 50. 50 
819 Fourth Street, 6 rooms and bath 85. 50 
9123 Twenty-sixth Street, 5 rooms and bath. 35. 00 
Twenty-second and Taylor Streets Ck a 25. 00 
1127 First Street SE., 6 rooms and bath. 45. 00 
536 First Street SE., 6 rooms and bath 45. 00 
409 Ninth Street NE., 6 rooms and bath 35. 00 
8812 Dent Place NW., 6 rooms and bath 50. 00 
8847 Emory Place, 6 rooms and batb ._.__ 50. 00 
1624 Thirtleth Street, 6 rooms and bath 50. 00 
3200 Boulder Place, 8 rooms and bath 50. 50 
1214 Twenty-fifth Street NW., 7 rooms and bath 
1123 C Street SE., 6 rooms and ba 
8402 a Avenue NW., 5 rooms and no bath 
114 Atlantic Avenue, 6 rooms, no bath. 
1302 Eye Street NE., 7 rooms and ba 
458 M Street SW., 8 rooms and bath 
478 F Street + 8 rooms and bath 
117 Sixth Street Sw. , 6 rooms and bath 
407 O Street ., 6 rooms and bath 


W., 6 rooms and bath 
714 F Street SW., 9 rooms and bath 
818 Seventh Street SW. 


ba 
Wisconsin Avenue and Volta Place, 7 rooms an: 
ty riea NE., 4 rooms and bath 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Data from the yearly reports of the building inspector 


June 30, 1900 to July— 


eee aati ee 1 
3 ; 
1903. 796, 1, 737, 333 
1904. 923, 904 
1905 11, 134, 515 1, 274, 670 
1 10, 519, 962 1, 210, 204 
11, 375, 689 1, 273, 433 
6, 978, 340 1.674, 117 
13, 268, 868 1, 457, 916 
13, 384, 774 2, 980, 837 
11, 840, 809 2, 857, 225 
14, 540,248 | 2; 231, 037 
8, 256, 912 1, 957, 841 
7, 830, 563 1, 687, 489 
6, 948, 871 1, 626, 186 
W | bine 
8, 179, 715 1, 975, 272 
8, 386, 720 hasta 
1920. 10, 126, 906 11. 
1921 14, 881. 517 4. 118, 409 
1922. 31, 678, 105 4, 518, 954 
aers to Fame, 1018 2 807. 673 
January to June, 1918 _.. x 
July to December, 1918.. 1, 488, 750 
January to June, 1919. 6, 888, 970 
January to June, 1020.. 8 414.0 
anı to June, 
y to December, 7, 024, 392 
January to June, 1921. 7, 862, 125 
July to December, 12, 178, 253 
January to June, 1922... 19, 499, 852 
July to December, 24, 454, 291 
January to June, 1923. 27, 617, 211 
July to December, 1 17, 140, 999 


Amounts expended annually in the erection of buildings in the District 
of Columbia 


[Data from the yearly reports of the building inspector] 


11; 791, 431 
13, 477, 988 
8, 179, 715 
8, 886, 720 


1924 : 


92090 TTT A. — $10, 126, 906 
1929 „FCC ae Re — 12 881, 517 
122222 a ena c aa -III 81, 678) 105 
1181 an ot ne meee ptt — 52) 071, 502 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN F. BOWIB, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Mr, Bow, I wish to state to the committee and to hold myself 
closely to facts, leaving out as far as possible matters of opinion and 
speculation. 

No emergency exists at the present time, for the reason that there 
are ample accommodations, housing facilities to take care of the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. 

Our firm is in the rental business to quite an extent, and we have 
for rent a total of 42 properties; that is, houses and apartments, the 
list of which I will read, giving the location, the size, and the price 
asked. 

These are yacant apartments for rent: 

“Apartment 5, 2801 Connecticut Avenue NW., 2 rooms, kitchen- 
ette, $60. 

“Apartment, 301 C Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, $50.50. 

“Apartment 22, 2106 N Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, $75. 

“Apartment 22, 3126 Sixteenth Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, 
$65. 

“Apartment 23, 8126 Sixteenth Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, 
$55. 

“Apartment 31, 3126 Sixteenth Street NW., 8 rooms and bath, 
$70. 

“Apartment 108, the Ambassador, Sixteenth and 8 Streets, 3 
rooms, reception hall, bath, and porch, $75." 

This is a fireproof building, containing 2 elevators, where telephone 
service is supplied to the tenants. 

“Apartment 301, the Ambassador, 2 rooms, reception hall, and 
bath, $62.50. 

“Apartment 803, the Ambassador, 1 room and bath, $47.50. 

“Apartment 402, the Ambassador, 2 rooms, reception hall, and 
bath, $65. 

“The Ricardo, apartment 1, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, $110." 

These apartments are new and bave never been occupied. The build- 
ing was finished about three months ago. 

“Apartment 6, the Ricardo, 5 rooms, bath, and porch, $185. 
“Apartment 41, the Ricardo, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, $115. 

The next building is a high-class building, with large apartment 
units, that is also new and never has been occupied: - 

“Apartment 1, 2500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 10 rooms, 4 
baths, and garage, $250. 

Apartment 4, 2500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 10 rooms, 4 
baths, and garage, $300. 

“Apartment 212, 3800 Fourteenth Street NW., 6 rooms, 2 
baths, inclosed porch, $125. 

Apartment 8, 1829 G Street NW., 5 rooms and bath, $50. 


“Apartment 1, 3801 Macomb Street, 6 rooms, bath, and 
garage, $150. 

“ Apartment 2, 8801 Macomb Street, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, 
$90. 


‘Apartment 44, the Observatory, 5 rooms and bath, $65. 

“ Apartment 401, Florence Court W, 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, 
$50. 

“Apartment 3, 3801 Macomb Street NW., 4 rooms, bath, and 
garage $90.” 

The three apartments to follow are apartments tọ become ayailable 
shortly : 

“ Apartment 4, the Myrene, 6 rooms, bath, and porch, $55. 

“ Apartment 83, 2301 Connecticut Avenue NW., 5 rooms, re- 
ception room, 2 baths, and porch, $150 (March 1, 1924). « 

„Apartment 303, 1302 Eighteenth Street NW., 7 rooms, 3 baths, 
$250 (April 1, 1924).“ 

The ones that I first read are all actually vacant now and all are 
vacant except these three. 
Furnished apartments, now vacant: 

“Apartment 41, bachelor, 2 rooms and bath, with service, $100. 

„Apartment $15, 3800 Fourteenth Street, 3 rooms and bath, 
inclosed porch, $115. 

“Apartment 815, 3800 Fourteenth Street, 3 rooms and bath, 
inclosed porch, $115. 

“Apartment 316, 3800 Fourteenth Street, 3 rooms and bath, 
inclosed porch, $95. 

“Apartment 7, 2500 Massachusetts Avenue, 10 rooms, 4 baths, 
and garage, $300. 

“Three four-room houses located on Colonial Terrace, right 
across the bridge In Georgetown, from Rosslyn, that have never 
been occupied, are new, at $60 apiece. 

“No. 1827 Riggs Street NW., 12 rooms and bath, $100.” 

Percentage of increase in cost of rents from December, 1914, to Decem- 
ber, 1923, as compiled by United States Department of Labor, orais 
of Labor Statistics, for following cities 

Baltimore, Md 
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San‘ Francisco, Call -c ooo ssc ... 86.0 
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„The percentage of increase for 32 cities from 1913 to Sep- 
tember, 1923, for housing is 66.5 per cent. Therefore, it would 
appear that rents in Washington, D. C., with an increase of only 
84.2 per cent, are cheaper than of the 32 cities except Portland, 
Me., and Jacksonville, Fia., and that the increase is only one-half 
of the average for 32 cities.” 

s > 0 . * . 0 


FORTY APARTMENTS VACANT FOR RENT 


Mr. Dean. Have you apartments vacant now? 

Mr. BowLine. Yes. 

Mr. Dean. Have you a lst of your vacancies? 

Mr. Bow linc, I think I have. 

Mr. Dzay. Do you deal in all classes of real estate? 

Mr. Bowling. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duan. How many vacant apartments have you for rent at 
present? 

Mr. Bowtine. Forty. 

Mr. Drax. You have 40 apartments vacant? What do those aparts 
ments rent for? 

Mr. Bowling. They vary from $50 to $100—from $40 up to $100, 


I quote the following from Mr. McKeever's testimony: 
New apartments 


21 O Street NW., F. 8. Haskins.......-.-..----.. 
1 room and bath, $10 to $60; 2 rooms, Sieben. 
and bath, $75. 

1317-23 Connecticut A venue 
2 and 3 rooms, $65. 

= Nineteenth poke gy NW., pee chs Etchison. 
2 and 3 ee BE d kitchen, $55 to 


a @ 


& 8 


Aug. 1. 


er y 
e B. 8 
histeonth and B 


Rit gh SEE EEE eR 


1794 Laili hale ty 3 
anier Piece, ‘and bath, $65; 4 rooms, 


. 


Aug. 1. 2001 
May 1.......-0---- 


Jan. (1925)........-| Ni 
June 1. 


A isnsraasianr 


F 


N. Vitor 


room, k, and d/a, and bath, 


8 8 8 8 


ADC S 


In considering rental values in the District of Columbia we must 
consider the increased value based upon the cost of reproduction, 
which is approximately 100 per cent, the far greater value of the 
ground on which they stand, as shown by the increased tax assess- 
ment, which is 40 per cent, in confirmation of which I submit the 
following statement of figures secured from the office of the assessor 
of the District of Columbia, 
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The increased cost of production, as shown by the monthly report 
ot the United States Bureau ef Laber Statistics—October, 19238—for 
the six-room brick house 18, on all materials weighted as they go 
into the structure, 103 per cent; for frame houses, 107 per cent; this 
fluctuates- te January, 1924—general increase—to 81 per cent. The 
increased cost of Inbor as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in thelr monthly report for the years 1915-1923, bricklayers, 91 per 
cent; earpenters, 104 per cent; all trades combined, 107 per cent, 
which shows that the increased cost of labor carries on with the in- 
creased cost of materials relatively. 


3783 APARTMENTS FOR $50 OR LESS 


Mr. Sasa. We have 721 apartments, 378 of which rent for 850 or 
less; 216 of which rent for $50 to 878, and 89 of which rent from 
$75 to $100, and 43 of which) rent above $100. That is, 52 per cent 
rent for $50 or less; 80 per cent rent for between $50 and $75, while 
12 per cent rent for ee $75 and 6100, and 5 per cent rent for 
above 8100. 

Mr. Hammer, About how many apartments have you for rent? 

Mu, Savut. We have 494 apartments, and about 40 vacancies. 


LABOR COST ABOUT 50 PER CENT 


Mr. Harry Wardman has built in Washington ever 4,000 
residences and over 800 apartment houses. On page 880 of 
the hearings he testified. that the labor cost went as high as 
57 per cent of the cost of the building, And Mr. Wardman, 
whom Chairman Whaley of the Rent Commission said was 
‚absolutely relinble and honest, assured our committee posi- 
‘tively that he would ejeet no tenants for refusing to pay: higher 
irents should the Rent Commission be abolished. 

NEW BERNE APARTMENTS SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE AGAINST BILL 


With the evidence given on this New Berne apartment alone, 

| I can convice apy fair-minded person that the Rent Commission 
causes rents to be advanced, and should be abolished. Now, 
let me take the witnesses: up one after another, and give you 
pertinent excerpts from their testimony. And in this connec- 
| tion, remember that the Rent Commission began functioning 
October 22,1919. Then rents were materially PANA in Septem- 
ber. 1920, such material raises continuing on to February, 1924, 
when notice of another raise was given, right in the teeth of the 
‘Rent Commission, Now, what caused this Jast mise: 


ONR HARRY Wanna 


Mr. BLANTON. You acquired thia Berne rata ea abont.. three 
months ago, did you not? 
Mr. Wannwan, Yea. 

Mr. Brayrox. Of course, you Bave been in Washington for a long 
time, haven't you? | 11 5 

Mr, WAnDMAX. Les. 1 ; | 

Mr. BLastax. You- know rental conditions ; you know. property as 
well as any man in Washington? i 

Mr, WanpmMan. I think 30. 

Mr, BLANTON, When you east that Berno. apartment you knew 
What the tenants were paying? A 

Mr. WARDMAN., Yes. I knew all about that. 

E Mr, BLANTON, You knew if you were Oey Se pe ee cee 
vou were gofng to have trouble, dida’t on? 

Mr. WARDMAN, Why, I dlan't really snares to hare any trouble with 
them, 

Mr. Braxrox, Bot you knew what they nad been paying for the lust 
10 years? 
Mr. WArparan, Yes; and 1 knew the return the map who owned the 
apartment was getting. .That was practically .mpthing. Wher ba 
paid the interest on the mortgage and the taxes there was scarcely 
anything left. He got disgusted and let the building go at a sacrifice, 
“Mr. BLANTON. And you thought there womd be a chance to take 
over the buildimg and increase the rentals and make money, didn't 
you? 

Mr. Wardman. I took it over to put it on a business basis, 


Remember that Mr. Whaley, chairman of the Rent Commis- 

sion, testified that Mr. Harry Wardman was one of the most 
responsible: realtors in Washington, that he had implicit con- 
fidence in him, and that Mr. Wardman had been before the 
commission time and again, and they had found him absolutely 
honest and straightforward in his testimony, which was that of 
a man in whom he had every confidence. 
Mr. Wardman found ont that suites in the New Berne were 
renting for only $12.50 per room, and he knew that such suites 
of tike standard had had a much larger rental adjudged to them 
by the Rent Commission, and he knew that he could safely 
raise such rents up to the amounts fixed by such decisions, so 
he bought the New Berne with the express Intention and pur“ 
pose of raising the rents just as high as the decisions of the 
Rent Commission would authorize. Now I quote from the 
hearings excerpts from the testimony of New Berne tenants: 


* 


MR. LOUIS GOUBBAU 


Mr. Gousnau. My wife and myself. Four rooms, bath, and kitchen, 

Mr. Hammer. What do you pay? 

Mr. Gousmay, §60 at the present time. I came in when they made 
the raise three years ago last July. 

Mr. Hammes. Have you recelved notice to increase your rent? 

Mr. Gounnau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMMER. How, much? 

Mr, Goussau. From $60 to $80. 

Mr. BLANrox. Did I understand you to say you had four rooms, 
kitchen, and bath? 

Mr, Gouspav, Yes, sir, 

Mr. BLANTON. You sre working for the Government? 

Mr. GOUBEAU, “Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON., What salary do you receive? 

Mr. Gounwau. I work at night, and I receive approximately $2,500, 

Mr. BLANTON. $2,500? 

Mr. Goupgau. Yes, sir, 

Mr, BLAN To. Does your wife work? 

Mr. Gousgsv. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. She has no position? 

Mr. Gouswau, No, sir, 

Mr. BLANTON. Has she ever had a position? 

Mr. Gousxav., Les, sip, 

Mr. BLANTON. She has had a position in the Government? 

Mr. Gousmau, Up until last August. She is a right sick woman 
and unable to do anything now, 

Mr, BLANTON, Up to last August she did have a position with the 
Government? 

Mr. Gounnad. Yes; for several years, 

Mr. BLANTON. At what salary, 

Mr, Gonna. Nine hundred plus the bonus of. 6240. 
Mr. BLANTON. Do you vent any of these rooms ont? 

Mr. Gounzau. Yes, sir. At the present time I am obliged to 

Mr. Buatroxm How many, do you rent otk 

Mri Goonnag, Two. M 

Mr. BAN TON. To how many people? 

Mr. Geunmaun One to two Lory is eee that fs, two rooms, 
one gentleman in each room. 

Mr. Buanton, Lou rent one room to dait uan? z 

Mr. Gounnav. Ves, air, 

Mr. -Buastron What de they pay you? i { 

Mr. GOUREAU, One gentleman pays me 890 and the other ‘88: 
Mr. BLARTON; Then forthe! kyortmesti thit zou! pay 800 for you get 
7200 back? 

© My Goummav, Les: but it is no pleasure - 3200 me to rent rooms. 
It is a great sacrifice of comfort. 

Mr. BLANTON: But you’ get $65 back. 

Mr. Gohnnab. Very likely. | : 


EXCERPTS FROM MSS, WHITR’S TESTAMONT 


Mr. Hawes, What do ie part 

Mrs. Waernm, 56. ) 

Mr. HAMuuk. Do you rent to 8 0 else? 

Mrs, Warre. I rent one room. 
Mr. Hamaren, What de you get for that? l 

Mrs. WII rn. $35. 
Mr. Hasire, DO you ‘farnish tt? 

Mrs. WHITE, Yes, sir, 

Mr. FLAMMER. And . kor the gas and ught? ahs 

Mrs. a tile anr. a e ang laundry, the upkeep of the 
room, and 

Mr. etre i fev 1 have you deen there? * 

Mrs. Wurm. Seven years, Pye Hin 

Mr. HANMER: What did vou pay prior to 1020? 

Mrs. WIT N. From 1917 to 1920 we paid $47.50, 

Mr. BLANTON, I suggest that the lady be seated. 
have to stand. 

Mr. Hammer. Did you receive any notice of increased rent? 

Mrs. WAIT. Yea; I received one from Mr. Wardman, I have it 
ff you would like to see it. 

Mr. BLANTON. She can just tell what the increase Was. 

Mr. Ha st MR. What was the increase? 

Mrs. Wurrn. To 880. , 

Mr. BLANTON. You have been there how long? 

Mrs. WHITE. Seven years, 

Mr. BLANTON, You and your daughter? 

Mrs. WHITE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have four rooms and kitchen? 

Mrs. Waits: Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, Four rooms besides your kitchen ? 

Mrs. WHITE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you have a bath? 

Mrs. WITTE. Yes, sir. 


‘She does not 


1924 
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EXCERPTS FROM MRS, KENNEDY’S TESTIMONY 
Mr. Hammer. How many in your family? 


Mr. BLANTON. Now, you understand that I do not believe this rent is 
reasonable; I think this increase is unreasonable; but don't you think 


it is so remarkable that so many of these tenants show that they have 


Mrs. Kennepy. I am the only one. 

Mr. Hammer. You live at the New Berne? 

Mrs. KENNEDY. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Hammer. How long have you lived there? 

Mrs. KENNEDY. Ten years in October. 

Mr. Hammer. How many rooms do you occupy? 

Mrs. Kennupy. Four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 

Mr. HAMMER. You pay what? 

Mrs. Kennepy, On the fifth floor, $70. Well, I pay for the phone, 


too. 


Mr. Hammer., How many rooms do you rent out? 
Mrs. Kennepy. I rent out three. 
Mr. Hammer, What do you get for them? 
Mrs. Kennepy. I get $40, $30, and $25. 
Mr. BLANTON. You are paying $70 and you are getting back $95? 
Mrs. Kexnepy. Well, I pay $5 for my phone. I pay $75 really. 
Mr. BLANTON. But you use the phone, do you not? 
Mrs. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 
Mr, BLANTON. You get $5 worth a month out of the phone? I pay 
$5 for my phone. 
Mrs. Kennepy. Well, that goes into the rent, does it not, $75? 
Mr. BLANTON. Well, you pay $75 and get back $957 
Mrs. KENNEDY. Yes, sir. 
EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF wiss MALONEY 
Miss MALONEY. Maloney. 
Mr. HAMMER. How many in your family? 
Miss MALONEY. Two; my father and myself. 
Mr, HAMMER, You live where? 
Miss MALONEY. Apartment 43, the New Berne. 
Mr. HAMMER, What floor? 
Miss Matoney. The fourth floor, 
Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms? - 
Miss Maroney. Five rooms and bath. * * * 
Mr, HAMMER. You pay about what rent? 
Miss MaLoney. $60, 
Mr. Hammer. Increasing it to what? 
Miss MALONEY. $80. 
Mr. BLANTON. You have been in this apartment how long? 
Miss MALONEY. I think it is 16 years. - 
Mr. BLANTON. Sixteen years? 
Miss MALONEY. Yes sir. 
Mr. BLANTOX, How much did you pay there during the war year, 


say April, 1917? 


Miss MALONEY., I think it was $47.50. 

Mr, BLANTON. Since 1920 you have been paying $60? 

Migs Maroxnr. $60. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you have five rooms and bath? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Occupied by two people? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. } 

Mr. BLANTON. You will pardon a personal question, but do you mind 


stating what salary you get? 


Miss MALONEY. I get $1,740. 

Mr. BLANTON. $1,740? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton, And your father is a retired employee? He has bis 


retirement pay? 


Miss MALONEY.‘ Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the amount of his retirement pay? 
Miss MALONEY. $60 a month. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your aunt stayed with you? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And she was working for the Government? 
Miss Matongy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Getting a salary? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, Did anybody else stay with you during the war? 
Miss MALONEY. Of course, we had the whole family there once. 
Mr. BLANTON. How big a family? 

Miss MaLonmgy. I had a sister. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your sister? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. She was working for the Government? 
Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And who else? 

Miss MaLonsy. That was all that was there regularly. 
Mr. BLANTON. Your sister has married off? ` 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And your aunt died? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr, BLANTON. And you are to pay $80? 

Miss MaLownry. Yes, sir. 


been there for 12 to 16 years in one place; they must have been salis- 


fied or they would not have stayed there that long? 


Miss MALONEY. Well, we were satisfied for the time. 
Mr. BLANTON. And you have been there 16 years yourself? 
Miss MALonpy. Yes, sir. 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MRS. GRAHAM 


Mr. HAMMER, You live at the New Berne? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. No. 23, second floor. 

Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms have you? 

Mrs. Guanau. We call it five rooms, four rooms and kitchen and 


bath, or five rooms and bath. 


Mr. HAMMER, What do you pay? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. I pay $60 now. 

Mr. HAMMER. Have you received any notice? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. I received a notice for 880. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have been there how long? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. Well, we went there when the house was first built, 
Mr. BLANTON. In 19057 

Mrs, GRAHAM, Yes, sir . 

Mr. BLANTON. Were you here during the war period from April, 


1917—— 


Mrs. GRAHAM. Yes, I came in from the country and put my little 


girl in school.. 


You have no connection with the Government at all? 
No. 

You just like to live in Washington? 

No, I am not employed. My little daughter is at 


Mr, BLANTON; 
Mrs. GRAHAM. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
Mrs, GRAHAM. 


school here and I am trying to make a home. 


Mr. BLANTON. But you like Washington and you like to live here? 
Mrs. GRAHAM. I have lived here since I was married. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is your native State? 

Mrs. GRAHAM, I came from Maryland. 

Mr. BLANTON. You prefer to live in Washington and send your 


daughter to school and give her the advantages of the city? 


Mrs. GRAHAM. You see I would like to keep her with her grandfather. 


Ier grandfather is a physician and has been practicing here over 50 
years, and it means a great deal to him and for her. 


Mr, BLANTON. He is living with you? 

Mrs. GRAHAM, No, not with me, but near me. 
Mr. BLANTON., He is living near you? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MRS. MANSFIELD 

Mr. HAu un. How many rooms do you occupy? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. I have four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 

Mr. Hammer. What do you pay? 

Mrs, Maxsrinto. I am paying now $60. 

Mr. Hammer. You sublet two rooms for how much? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD, I get $30 for one, and I can only rent the other 


one part of the time, and I get $25. But I have not had that rented 
very often. 
to live decently, but I bave to rent it. 


In fact, I ought to have that for myself and my daughter 


Mr. BLANTON. Are you employed by the Government? 
Mrs. MansFieLp. No, sir; I am not employed at all, just to take 


care of the apartment, and I do sewing whatever time I can, 


Mr, BLANTON. Your daughter is going to school? 

Mrs, MANSFIELD, She is 16 years old. 

Mr. BLANTON. And going to school? 

Mrs, MANSFIELD. And going to school. “ 

Mr. Branton, You are educating her here in Washington? 

Mrs, MANSFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Washington is quite a desirable place to educate a 


young lady in? It gives them a great many advantages? 


* * * * + * * 

Mr. BLANTON. How long have you been there? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. Sixteen years. 

Mr, BLANTON. Most of the people who are there have been there a 


long time? 


Mr. LAMPERT. How much rent are you paying? 

Mrs, MANSFIELD. $60. 

Mr. Lampert, And you received one of these celebrated notices? 
Mrs. MANSFIELD. Yes; for $80. 


Mr. HAMMER. Now, the other lady; there is just one more, What 


is your name, madam? 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MISS PAULINE HAMMETT 


Mr, HAMMER, What apartment do you live in? 
Miss Hammerr. The New Berne, second floor. 
Mr. Hammer. How many in your family? 
Miss HAMMETT. Nobody but myself. 
* e * * * * e 
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Mr, HAMMER, How many rooms in that apartment? 

Miss Hure. Four rooms, kitchen, and bath, 

Mr, HAMMER, Do you sublet any of those rooms? 

Miss HAMMETT. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Hamer. What do you get for them? 

Miss HAMMETT, 630, furnished. 

Mr. Hammer. How much do you pay for the four rooms? 

Miss Hammerr. Four rooms, kitchen and bath, I am paying $70 
now. 

Mr. Hamer. Did you recelve any notice to increase your rent? 

Miss HAMMETT, Yes; to $90. 

Mr, BLANTON. During the 17 years that you have been there, you 
have been reasonably satisfied? 

Miss HAMMETT. Yes; but not always with the service, 

Mr. BLANTON. Haye you ever rented out more than one room? 

Miss HAMMETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, How many? 

Miss HAMMETT, Two, since my father’s: death, 

Mr. BLANTON. What did you receive for the two? 

Miss HAMMETT. $80 for one and $35 for the other. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was $65, and you are paying $70? 

Miss HAMMETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. So, not considering overhead expenses 

Miss HamMrrr, It is not rented now. I have only one rented now. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you could rent two? 

Miss Hummer. Yes; I bare only myself. 8 

Mr. Hamer. Well, the next meeting is to-morrow morning, is it? 

Mr. BLANTON, Probably the tost and the Herald would notify them. 

Mr. Hammer, You would have to pay for it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, well, the mewspapers are pretty good about giving 
‘people information. 

Mr. HAMMER. They may be working people who can not come to- 
morrow. 


RENT COMMISSION ALONE RESPONSIBLE FOR NEW BERND RAIS 


I submit that no fair-minded person can read the testimony 
of these witnesses from the New Berne Apartments, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Wardman's evidence, and escape the inevitable 
conclusion that decisions of the Rent Commission were re- 
sponsible for these recent raises hy Mr Wardman in the New 
Berne. Why, he bought it for the purpose of raising the rents 
to correspond to decisions of the Rent Commission. If we had 
had no Rent Commission, there would have been no raises there. 
The raises made in September, 1920, were not made until cer- 
tain decisions of the Rent Commission warranted it for suites 
with rooms of certain standards. 


GETTING BACK APPROXIMATELY WHAT THEY PAID OUT 


Examine the above testimony and you will note that many 
of these tenants are subrenting enough rooms from their suite 
to take in almost as much as they pay out. J challenge any 
man to read the evidence of all the witnesses in this New Berne 
And say that it warrants the extension of this war-emergency 
Bent Commission. i ’ 


HARRY WARDMAN SOLEMNLY AGREES NOT TO EJECT TENANTS 
I quote the following from page 81 of the hearings: ~ 


Mr. BLANTON, May I ask you this question? It will have a very 
large effect on my attitude toward this bili. Suppose the Rent Com- 
mission is not kept alive and expires om May 22, and these people 
say that they will not pay the increase in rent: Do you aapon. to: have 
them put out of the building? f 

Mr. WARDMAN. No, sir; I do not expect to do that. 

Mr, BTLAxrox. What I mean is this: Suppose they say, We can not 
pay these increases and we are not going to give our apartments up.” 

Mr. Wanaman, I would not insist upon them getting out. 


The largest colored newspaper published in the United States 
exclusively fer colored people is the Washington Tribune. It 
has a large circulation and goes into almost all of the States. 
Covering a large part of three columns of its front page last 
Saturday, April 12, 1924, was a demand from the 110,000 colored 
people of Washington to give them representation upon this 
Rent Commission by ‘appointing thereon one colored man and 
one colored woman. Let me quote the following excerpt from 
this article: 


The progressive group of colored people of the District ot ‘Columbia 
‘are now preparing for a fight to a finish for representation on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Rent Commission. A bill is now pending in Congress 
making this body a permanent one. As now constituted, the commission 
is composed of five white and no colored. 

Attorney Thomas L. Jones addressed a letter to Senator BALL, chair 
man of the District Committee, asking the Senator to propose an amend- 
ment to this bill providing for negro representation on the commission. 
Attorney Jones suggests that a man and a woman be appointed as rcp- 
resentatives of the Negro race. 
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Attorney Jones makes a forceful argument in his letter, which was 
as follows: 


Hon. H. L. BALL: 


I desire to call your attention to the condition of things bearing 
on the question of the extension of the Ball Rent Commission law. 
In doing so, I desire to say that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
colored people constitute one-fourth of the population of the District 
of Columbia, 90 per cent of whem are rent payers, they have no rep - 
resentation on the Rent Commission, and, so far as I know, aud 
have been advised, very little attention has been paid to them when 
they did make a complaint, 

As a lawyer, I very seriously doubt the advisability of such laws. , 
In my opinion, they have a tendency to increase rent instead or 
diminishing it, At least, they prevent the erection of small houses 
that would relieve my class from poor conditions in living quarters. 
This is borne out by the fact that I see by the report of your 
investigation committee, in regard to the subject, there is a scarcity 
of houses for living quarters in the District of Columbia renting 
for less than $50 a month, in spite of the fact that these laws have 
been in existence for six or seven years; 

However, I do not want to get away from my object, and that is, 
if the Ball rent law is to be extended, a hundred and ten thousand | 
colored people of the District of Columbia, 90 per cent of whom | 
are rent payers, demand tbat they shall baye a representation of 

` at least two members on said commission—one man and one woman. 

In order that there shall be no mistake or failure in regard 
thereto, I respectfully request you, as chairman of said committee, 
to propose an amendment to said bill in such behalf and to urge 
its adoption. 

If you desire me to do so, I shall be glad to prepare a form for 
such amendment and mail a copy to you. 

Hoping this letter will receive your early and favorable consider- 
ation, I am, 

Yours very respectfully, 
d ` _ (THOMAS L. JONES. 


And on the editorial page there is an extended double column 
editorial from Editor J. A. G. LuValle demanding that there 
shall be placed on this Rent Commission one colored man and 
one colored woman. And their demands are such that if this 
Rent Commission is extended neither the President nor Ohair- 
man MAppEN nor the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrwxeHam]} can turn 
them down, hence it will mean an increase to seven commission- 
ers, any one of whom is authorized under the present law to 
sit and determine rents and service. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welsh, one of Its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which fhe concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 2513. An act providing that unpaid letters of the first 
class shall be transmitted to destination and postage thereon 
paid upon delivery; and 

S. 3116. An act to authorize the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railway Co. and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co. to construct a bridge across the White River near the city 
of De Valls Blug, Ark. : 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED H 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following, 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to; 
their appropriate committees, as indicated below: : 

S. 3116. An act to authorize the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, 
Railway Co. and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifice Railway) 
Co. to construct a bridge across the White River near the city 
of De Valls Bluff, Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2513. An act providing that unpaid letters of the first 
class shall be transmitted to destination and postage thereon 
paia upon delivery; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

ads. 


CHILD LABOR 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Unlon for the further consideration of H. 
J. Res. 184, proposing an amendment to the Constitution orf 
the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of H. J. Res. 184, with Mr, Cramton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair 
advise, please, how much time remains for general debate? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsytvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] has remaining 36 minutes; the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Foster] has 51 minutes remaining; the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners] has 69} minutes remaining; and the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomas] has 34 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I think there 
should be a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point that 
there is no quorum present? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, at the suggestion 
of some gentlemen here, I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HICKEY]. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very giad, indeed, that I have this very select 
audience to listen to this very important question. In the time 
I have it would be idle for me to attempt to enter into an 
extended discussion of this subject. However, I approach the 
question with a full realization of its importance. 

Whether or not this resolution be passed by the Congress is, 
of course, a matter of concern to a great many people. ‘Those 
who oppose the resolution direct their opposition not to regu- 
lating the question of child labor but to the method proposed 
by this amendment. I believe that everybody, without excep- 
tion, is interested in protecting child life. 

The resolution (H. J. Res. 184) is as follows: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment te the Constitution of the 
United States 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SecTIon 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. s 

“Sec, 2. The power of the several States is unimparied by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress,” 


This resolution, if passed and ratified by the States would 
authorize Congress by legislation to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the employment of persons under 18 years of age. 

The wisdom of conferring this power upon Congress is 
questioned by those who oppose the resolution. It is not a new 
subject. It has been under consideration in this country for a 
great many years. Those who oppose the resolution do so not 
beeause they are unfriendly to regulating the employment of 
children in gainful industry but because they hesitate to change 
the organic law in order that Congress may have the power 
to deal with this subject. They take the position that the matter 
should be left where it is at present with the States. 

The position of those opposing the resolution is set out in 
detail in a minority report of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I call attention to a statement on the subject on the first page 
of the minority report. On this point the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania, has this to say: 


It-is not proposed to make any contention against the regulation 
of child labor. This is a subject which, although only recognized and 
legislated upon within recent years, is one upon which there is a 
well-founded and universally recognized sentiment which has its base 
in the natural feeling of humanity in almost every heart toward 
children. It is therefore not to be presumed that what is said is in- 
tended in any manner to be antagonistic to the subject of child-labor 
regulation in a reasonable and proper way. 


Two questions, it seems to me; present themselves for con- 
sideration: 

a) Is it good legislative policy to adopt the amendment; 
an 

(2) Is there a necessity for it? 

In considering the question of policy it is necessary to take 
into account the attitude of Congress in previous sessions with 
respect to this subject. The question has been under considera- 
tion in Congress for many years. In 1916 an act was passed 
dealing with this subject, which was later deciared to be un- 
constitutional, and to which I shall refer later, 


In 1918 the matter was dealt with in a legislative way for 
the second time. This law was also declared unconstitutional. 
So it will be seen that Congress has been interested in the 
subject, and in taking the position that it now takes with re- 
8 to the subject it undoubtedly reflects the opinion of the 

ation. 

Then, again, in the sixteenth amendment and the eighteenth 
amendment, ratified by a majority of the States, it has been 
made manifest that in certain matters of national concern the 
people generally feel that they should be dealt with by the 
Federal Government as well as by the several States. 

With respect to the question of necessity, I call attention to 
the majority report of the Judiciary Committee, on page 16, in 
which the following statement is made by the author of the 
resolution, Mr. FOSTER : 


No State having a child labor law which fell below the standards 
of the former Federal law has brought its child labor law up to the 
standards of the former Federal laws since the Federal child labor tax 
act was declared unconstitutional on May 15, 1922. It was hoped 
by many that with the protection of the Federal law removed the 
States would act promptly to give children the protection that they 
had enjoyed while the Federal laws were in operation. Since the 
child labor tax law was declared unconstitutional logislatures have 
been in session in 32 States in which the standards of protection 
afforded children by the State child labor law had in some particular 
fallen below the standard which the Federal child labor iaw bad in 
effect established. But, so far as the Children’s Bureau has been able 
to ascertain, in only 8 of these—Delaware, Maine, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, Rhede Island, South Dakota, and Wyoming— 
was there any improvement in the age and hour standards, and in 
none of these have the State standards.been brought up to those of 
the Federal Jaw in every particular. 


Again I call attention to a statement made by Miss Grace 
Abbott, Chief of the Children's Bureau of the United States, 
before the committee and reported on page 275 of the hearings 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House: 


I want to remind you of the fact that, after all, the reasons why 
we are asking for a Federal minimum standard with reference to the 
employment of children, or that Congress be given power to enact a 
Fedcral minimum standard with reference to the employment of 
children, is (1) because we have shown that the numbers involved 
are very large; that is, that there are more than a million children 
between 10 and 16 years of age employed; and something over 300,000 
of them are between 10 and 14 years of age; and that nearly half 
a million are in nonagricultural employments; (2) that this employ- 
ment is confined to no one section of the country nor to no one part 
of a single State; (3) that while the States in various parts of the 
country have enacted child labor laws those laws have been uneven 
and inadequate, sometimes because of successful opposition to the 
enactment of a law and sometimes because of successful opposition 
to the effective enforcement of the law; (4) because, after all, we 
feel that the question ef children involves the citizenship of the 
country in a way which justifies national concern and interest; (5) 
no one State alone can protect itself wholly against the evils of child 
labor; the children who grow up in other States migrate frequently 
to States in which ample provision has been made for the protec- 
tion of children, and bring with them bad health and illiteracy to 
the State to which they go; (6) the State can not protect itself 
against the competition of low standards in other States. 


Quoting further from the hearing, on page 276, and from 
Miss Abbott’s testimony, is the following: 


(7) I also want again to call attention to the fact that the States 
are not able to protect their children, as was demonstrated very 
spectacularly in the case of New York and New Jersey, in the home- 
work situation. New York and New Jersey both have home work 
jaws. New Jersey officials were eager and willing to enforce those 
laws and punish the persons who placed factory work in the homes 
in violation of the law. But some of the people who placed the werk 
tm the homes in New Jersey were not citizens of New Jersey but dti- 
rens of New York, crossing State lines and dodging behind State 
lines in order to employ little children, which they were not allewed 
to do in New York, and therefore were sending it over into New 
Jersey homes. 

We have other instances of that in various parts of the country. 
There is a group of children that every year travels practically the 
entire length of the country, going from one State to another to 
work in the canneries of the country; leaving Maryland, for example, 
they finally reach the State of Mississippi, subject apparently to the 
law of no State and being in the schools of none. 


I also wish in this connection to call the attention of the 
| House to a statement, furnished the Judiciary Committee by 
| Miss Abbott, to be found on pages 280-281 of the hearings: 


| srareaunr BY MISS ABBOTT, MADE AT THE BEQUEST OF CONGRESSMAN 

' FOSTER AS TO ACCURACY OF THE STATEMENTS FOUND UNDER THE HEAD- 
ING “ WHY DOES THE COUNTRY NEED CONGRESSIONAL ACTION?” IN A 
PAMPHLET ISSUED BY SEVENTEEN NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, TOGETHER 
WITH AN ENUMERATION OF THE STATES TO WHICH THE STATEMENTS 
APPLY 


Only 13 States measure up in all respects to the conservative stand- 
ards of the first and second Federal child labor laws. 

These States are Alabama, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 

Nine States have no law prohibiting all children under 14 from 
working in both factories and stores. 

These States are Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Montana, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming, 

‘Twenty-three States with a 14-year minimum age limit have weakened 
their laws by permitting exemptions under which children not yet 14 may 
work, 

Correct, with the qualification that the 14-year age minimum is 
understood to include at least factories and workshops. These States 
are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Thirty-seven States allow children to go to work without a common- 
school education, 

Legislative changes made during the last year reduce this number to 
85. These 35 States are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Towa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis. 
sippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 

Eighteen States do not make physical fitness for work a condition of 
employment. 

This number is now 19, as follows: Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Missixsippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Fourteen States allow children under 16 to work from 9 to 11 hours 
a day. 

Legislative changes during the last year change thfs to 11 States, 
These are Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina (has 8-hour day for children under 14), Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Texas. 

One [State] does not regulate in any way daily hours of labor of 
children, 

This is true of Georgia only at the present time. (Georgia limits 
the legal hours of work per week in cotton and woolen mills to 60 
hours for all employees, with certain exceptions.) 

Five States do not protect children under 16 from night work. 

This number is now 4, namely: Nevada, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Utah. 


Since the day when Charles Dickens painted the picture of 
Oliver Twist the subject of child labor has been one of increas- 
ing interest to the general public. 

The people have become more or less informed on the sub- 
iject, particularly since the introduction of Federal legislation 
back in 1906, when a bill was introduced in the United States 
| Senate by Albert J. Beveridge. 

The purpose of this bill was to prohibit the employment of 
children under certain ages in factories and mines. This bill 
failed of passage, but, finally, in September, 1916, an act deal- 
ing with the subject of the suppression of child labor in indus- 
tries was placed upon the statute books. 

Immediately after the passage of this act a suit was insti- 
tuted raising the question of its constitutionality, and on June 
8, 1918, it was declared unconstitutional. 

Legislation was again passed in 1918 to -regulate the child- 
labor question. This was carried in the revenue act of that 
year and sought to overcome the objections made by the United 
States Supreme Court in its decision of June 8, 1918, in the 
case of Hammer against Dagenhart. 

The object of this second law, which was included in the 
revenue act of 1918, was to impose a tax upon the profits of 
industries employing child labor within an age prohibited by 
the act. The constitutionality of this later act was also chal- 
lenged, and a suit, the title of which was Bailey against the 
Drexel Furniture Co., was filed. Again the Supreme Court 
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held unconstitutional Federal legislation dealing with this sub- 
ject. This decision was announced on May 15, 1922. 

Because of these decisions it is necessary either to amend 
the Constitution so that Congress will have authority to legis- 
late on this subject or leave the subject of child labor to be 
dealt with solely by the States. I huye briefly sketched the 
course of Federal legislation bearing on this subject. 

It seems to me that we should act without hesitation in 
respect to the adoption of this amendment enabling the Congress 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of children under 18 
years of age. I base my argument in support of this amend- 
ment not alone on social grounds but ulso on the brouder 
grounds of the proposed amendment being in the interest of 
the national welfare. If it is true that there are thousands of 
children. under the age of 18 years who to-day work in mines 
and factories and under insanitary conditions, I feel that those 
advocating the amendment have established their case aud 
have shown a necessity for the adoption of the amendment, 

It cah not be denied that the most important concern of this 
country is its future men and women, fathers and mothers, 
and if the boys and girls of to-day are engaged in work which 
will militate against the realization of their full possibilities 
in coping with the problems of to-morrow, there is no matter 
before this Congress of such pressing importance. I waiye all 
argument in support of Federal legislation on economic 
grounds, 

The defense of the present system which leaves the entire 
matter to the States is many sided. Plausible reasons for its 
continuance are advanced. I would cite this particular state- 
ment from the minority report of the Committee ou the Judi- 
ciary as embodying the crux of the argument in support of 
the present system: 


Already 46 States out of 48 have enacted regulatory laws. It may 
be true that perhaps only 18 of the States have risen to the high 
degree of regulation which the proponents of this measure deem to 
be essential to the welfare of children. Is there, however, any valid 
reason for assuming that with the nse of propaganda, persuasion, 
and appeal on moral grounds that this enlightened sentiment will 
not yet reach the high-water mark of their expectations? On the 
contrary, it is verily believed that if the same effort which is now 
being put forth to secure a Federal amendment were exerted in the 
field of State legislation the desired result would be obtained. W» 
have a Children’s Bureau in connection with the Department of Labor 
which, under the guidance of Miss Abbott, is doing good work. Why 
should it not continue to perform this work in the several States of 
the Union? The regulation of child labor is primarily a subject for 
State legislation and not for national enactment. 


In answer to this argument I have only to say that there 
is no reason to believe there will be disinterested administra- 
tion of a child labor law in those particular States in which 
the dominating influences are in support of the employment in 
mills and mines of children under 18 years of agë. Absolutely 
regardless of any State legislation which is to-day on the 
statute books, or which may at a later date be put on, disin 


terested administration of child labor laws just does not hap- 


pen in those particular States. 

Many organizations which opposed the amendment were rep- 
resented before the committee. Their opposition was based on 
the theory that the subject could be best dealt with by State 
laws and required the cooperation of local public sentiment. 
It was also urged in opposition to the amendment that it was 
an invasion of State rights”; and further, that the States 
were dealing with the subject in a highly efficient manner at 
the present time. 

The first reason, namely, that the States are better equipped 
to deal with the subject than the Federal Government, and that 
a State or local interest must be aroused in favor of its enforce- 
ment, is an argument worthy of considerable thought. But it 
must not be forgotten that this same argument has been ad- 
vanced from time to time for many years, and yet up until the 
time a definite move was made in Congress the matter has 
never been given very much consideration, that some of the 
States have practically no laws at all on this subject. 

In 1906, when Senator Beveridge brought the child-labor 
question to the attention of Congress, children as young as 8 
years were being employed in mines and in factories, in places 
that were insanitary, and where practically no regulations 
obtained, The very fact that a law was contemplated stimu- 
lated interest and attracted the attention of the legislatures of 
many States. 

There has been, since, more or less effort in nearly all States 
to control the eyil to a certain extent, In some States a stand- 
ard has been established equal to that provided for in the 
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Federal act of 1916. The States adopting the Federal stand- 
ard are Alabama, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin; and those having a higher standard 
are Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, and North Dakota. 


However, it is only fair to state that all States have legisla- 


tion dealing with this subject. In some the minimum age in 
factories and canneries is fixed at 14 years, In some States 
the maximum number of hours is 8, with a 40-hour week for 
children under 16 in factories and canneries. In others, work 
is prohibited for children under 16, Im States of the higher 
standards the minimum age of 16 obtains in many industries, 

Because the Federal Government is directly interested in the 
welfare of its future citizens, it seems ta me that it would be 
greatly in the interest of that Government to have a uniform 
plan or a uniform standard below which no State could go in 
the employment of children. 

On the second question, the taking from the States that which 
they now possess, this issue is so pecullarly one which affects 
the public welfare that it is properly a matter for the Federal 
Government to handle; that it does not in any way impinge 
upon the States, It does not reduce the power of the States 
or their dignity and does not Interfere In any way with their 
right to deal with the subject and deal with it comprehen- 
sively. What it does do is to impose upon the States a stand- 
ard below which they can not go. 

This question does not involve property rights and is a gyes- 
tion of such primary importance to the Nation that it should 
be dealt with by the National Government. It is in the in- 
terest of good government and sound governmental policy to 
have a uniform law to deal with this in a national way. 

On the third point, it is timely to call attention to the fact 
that in many States at this time, by the operation of the per- 
mit system and other plans, children are being employed be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 15 to the number of more than a 
million. Opponents of this amendment say these figures rep- 
resent but a small percentage of the total number of children 
between those ages as given by the last Federal census, which 
is approximately 12,502,582; but, assuming the figures are 
correct, both as to number employed and the total number of 
children, the fact that the lives of approximately 11 per cent 
of the children of the country are being injured by their being 
forced into employments beyond their strength should be suffi- 
cient reason in itself and a strong and ‘convincing reason for 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Surely the Federal Government has just as much right to 
deal with this subject as any other subject of paramount na- 
tional interest. Every child should be permitted to grow to 
manhood and womanhood under the most favorable conditions. 
The Government is interested in her children, interested in 
secl::g that no one of them is killed, maimed, stunted in growth, 
or so enfeebled in strength at the important period of develop- 
ment that he or she may later Secome a public charge. 

The Government should afford to all her citizens an oppor- 
tunity for healthy growth wnder favorable conditions. This 
is especially true of minors of tender age. These children 
should be permitted to grow up in the most wholesome sur- 
roundings so when they reach majority they may be possessed 
of a sound mind in a sound body and be capable of earning a 
livelihood and of serving the Government as her needs may be. 

Prior to the enactment of child labor laws in this country, 
and in other countries as well, we all know the physical, 
moral, and intellectual welfare of this helpless and defenseless 
part of society was given very little consideration. If a child 
was born to poverty, it was expected he would always con- 
tinue in that state. If he lost a parent, It was considered a 
misfortune, but he was expected to go to work. r 

The frightful abuses and distressing consequences of the em- 
ployment of children in mines and factories has to a certain 
degree been probibited and in most cases regulated, but there 
remains such a wide difference in the standards of the several 
States as to demonstrate the matter can not be dealt with 
properly except by Federal legislation. i 

Another thought in this connection. Laws of this kind are 
not passed primarily for the personal benefit of the individual 
but in the exercise of a wise policy that seeks to establish a 
national standard. 

We have very recently passed a drastic immigration law. 
The proponents of this legislation considered it was necessary. 
in order that American standards might be sustained and im- 
proved. It was felt that for the time being it might be well 
to restrict the number of immigrants into the country to the 
end that those who are here now from other countries could 
assimilate our ideals and become aecustomed to their new 
surroundings. 


The Nation is naturally vitally concerned that all within 
her borders be accorded every opportunity to improve them- 
selves physically and mentally. 

So, looking at the question from every aspect, it seenis to me 
it is a matter of such general national concern that it should 
be dealt with by the Federal Gevernment. 

Whether or not the Federal Government should enter this 
field is, of course, a matter for the Congress to determine. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I shalt 
have to take the position that a quorum must be present during 
the concluding hours of this debate. It is too important a mat- 
ter to be considered otherwise, and therefore I make the point 
of order that there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bede]. Evidently there is not a 
quorum present. The Deorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 


to answer to thelr names: 2 
Ackerman Edmonds McKenzie Sears, 
Almon Fairchild McL Sears, Nebr. 
1 Sberwood 
Anthony Fredericks Magee, Pa. Shreve 
Beck Merritt ites 
Bell Fuller Michaelson Smithwick 
Black, N. Y. Funk Miller, III. 
Bloom Gallivan Mooney Strong, Pa. 
Britten Qasque Morin Sullivan 
Browne, Wis, Geran Masa 
Brumm Gifford Nelson, Wis. Taylor, Colo, 
Bulwinkle Rarrisen Nolan Tinkham 
Burdick Hotch O'Brien Treadway 
Burten Howard, Okla. ‘Connor, N. L. U 
Byrnes, S. C. Hull, Morton P. tterson Valle 
Carew Hull, Tenn. Peavey Vare 
Chindblom Johnson, S. Dak. Porter Vestal 
Clark, Fla. son, Wash. Prall oigt 
Cc è, é br Purnell Ward, N. Y. 
Cleary Rankin Ward, N. 
Collier Ketcham Ransley ason 
Cc Knutson Rayburn Wefald 
Crowther opp Ark. Welsh 
Curry Langley Reed, N. X. Wilson, Miss. 
Dallinger P, Reed, W. Va. Wingo 
Davey Ga. N. H. Win 
Dempse, Lehlbach osenbloom Wood 
Dickstein Logan Sa bath Wright 
Dominick M tie Schall Wu 
Drane Nebuffie Schneider Zihiman 
Eagan McFadden Scott 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Brees, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having under consideration House Joint Resolution 184, had 
found itself without a quorum; that he had caused the roll 
to be called, 309 Members had answered to their names, and 
he presented a list of the absentees for printing in the Recorp 
and the Journal. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may oceupy half a minute in making a brief 
statement to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for half a minute. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, there remains 
about two hours and a half for general debate. There will be, 
of course, a roll call on the resolution. I would Hke to advise 
the House that on account of the importance of the matter 
under consideration I feel constrained to insist on the presence 
of a quorum during the remainder of the debate. I now yield 
80 minutes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen-of the com- 
mittee, permit me to express my regret that this measure 
should be debated in the Committee of the Whole; wherein 
only 100 Members are necessary to consider an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. It is true we have the final vote of 
the membership, but we do not have their presence and consid- 
eration of the debate. It is regrettable, also, in that it indi- 
cates an unmistakable lack of appreciation by the House of the 
magnitude of the question, a most far-reaching amendment of 
the organie law of the Republic: I wonder what the effect on 
the country will be of such inadequate and flippant considera- 
tion. There will be practically no amendments to the 
resolution, and therefore it will not be disposed of as if it were 
a revenue bill or other ordinary legislative matter. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I find myself wholly in agree- 
ment with those who favor the liberalization and amelioration 
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of child labor. I concur in the speech made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin yesterday morning in his appreciation of the 
sympathetic and humane aspects of the question. It is, how- 
ever, irrelevant, if not untruthful, to put any Member of this 
House in the position of opposing the regulation of child labor 
because he opposes the proposed Federal amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Gentlemen, you have a solemn duty to perform. You are to 
decide whether the regulation of child labor can be far better 
performed by Federal action than through State action. The 
great question is, Is it necessary to confer upon the Federal 
Government by a constitutional amendment this elementary 
police power belonging to the States, where it has been for 
the past 20 years exercised with increasing growth and progress? 
Ae of us differ as to the humane reasons underlying this 
reform. 

I will now read the language of the Constitution authoriz- 
ing amendments of that instrument: 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to tbis Constitution * * +, 


The word “necessary” is not an idle adjective. It is an 
essential requisite to the exercise of the duty which we are 
now attempting to perform. We are to determine under our 
oath whether the great structural change in our political in- 
Btitutions that this amendment would accomplish is “ neces- 
‘sary. Let us first consider in this connection the text of the 
proposed amendment: 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

It should be observed that this is not a limitation or a prohi- 
bition or regulation of persons under 16 or 17 but 18 years of 
age. Then, with due respect to the draftsman of the resolution, 
the second rather meaningless section is as follows: 


Sec, 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


Of course that latter clause is brutum fulmen, It is unneces- 
sary, and in form and style repugnant to the dignity of our 
great charter. If the first section is adopted then this second 
section is merely a declaratory construction of the first, which 
the courts would inevitably adopt if the section were omitted. 
But as legislation, rather than the Constitution, seems upper- 
most in the minds of the advocates of the resolution it is per- 
haps well to drag in as many words as possible to conform to 
the general run of our Federal statutes which are so succinct 
and lucid that everybody understands them. [Laughter.] 

Is it “necessary,” I may inquire, to adopt an amendment to 
accomplish a reformation that has already been largely accom- 
plished by the several States? What subject of such social im- 
portance has ever before in the history of our country made 
such advances? What comparable amelioration of the condi- 
tions of child labor has been made in any other field of gov- 
ernmental effort in the past 20 years? And this accomplish- 
ment has come through the laws of the several States. I can 
say without successful contradiction that no subject that has 
engaged the thought of statesmen and humanitarians has ever 
before met such responsive and beneficial legislation. 

I have not the gift of making figures attractive, but a brief 
recital will demonstrate the suggestion or contention just sub- 
mitted. The total number of children, according to the census 
of 1920, under 16 years of age is 12,500,000. That is the heritage 
we must hand on to the next generation. The gainfully em- 
ployed children in the 1910 census, in round numbers, were 
2,000,000, or 18.4 per cent, while the gainfully employed children 
of this age in the census of 1920 numbered 1,060,858, or 8.5 per 
cent. In other words, in 10 years the progress has been 50 per 
cent. That is, the number of gainfully employed children has 
shrunk from -2,000,000 to 1,000,000 in 10 years. But go further, 
for figures without analysis are not always illuminating. Of 
this 1,000,000 we find 413,000 engaged in urban or hazardous 
oceupations, such as factories, mines, and as clerks, messenger 
boys, sales girls and boys, and urban occupations generally, as 
given by the census of 1920; and therefore about 60 per cent, or 
nearly 600,000 of the 1,000,000, are engaged in agriculture, and 
the number hired to work out on farms is almost negligible. 
The great bulk of the 1,000,000 “ child slaves,” who are held up 
to shock and divert this body from a fair consideration of what 
are the “necessary ” conditions precedent to a favorable vote of 
this House, find employment in open fields, under sunshine and 
in pure air. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

-Mr, MONTAGUE. Yes. 


Mr. HERSEY. Is the gentleman aware that all of the farm 
organizations of the Nation, including the National Grange, with 
one exception, are for this bill? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am not. The gentleman may know 
better than I do, but I have had. protest against this measure 
from some farm organizations. But the executive committees 
of some organizations speak without really having had an ade- 
quate referendum on the subject. 

We would largely close up the farms of America if we put 
into effect and enforcement the 18-year limitation. ‘There is 
not a gentleman here who can gainsay that. We would prac- 
tically extinguish the agricultural interests of America if we 
enforce the age limit of 18 or 17 years. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Referring to the executive committees of 
these national organizations, is it not a fact that 14 of the 16 
who sent the letter that went to the members in their national 
conventions ratified this, rather than its being done by legis- 
lative agents? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; some have. 

2050 FOSTER. I have one organization here representing 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But that is not a farm organization. 

Mr. FOSTER. No. 

Mr, MONTAGUE, I was discussing farm organizations. But 
as the gentleman from Ohio has interrupted me, I take occa- 
sion to say that his work on this subject has been faithful and 
able. If this measure should unfortunately meet the approval 
of the people of the States, its advocates will owe the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Foster] a debt of gratitude. [Applause.] 
He has worked in and out of season and with generosity to the 
members of the committee who differ with him upon this 
subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heretofore observed that about 60 
per cent of these children are working on farms, But the 
figures must be held in their relation to the precise ages of 
the children. There are only about 10,000 children in the 
United States undef 14 years of age who are working in 
mines, factories, or hazardous occupations, if the census 
figures are to be relied upon. The numbers begin to swell 
as the age advances from 16 to 17 and to 18, When under 
14 years of age, it is evident that the progress in the ameliora- 
tion of the hardships of child labor has been most satisfying. 
Therefore, I submit it is incontrovertible that this reform in 
the several States has been accomplished by reason of the 
interest and patriotism of their own people, and a reform that 
has assumed such enormous proportions and achieved such 
immeasurable success demonstrates that it is not “ necessary ” 
to call to its assistance the extraordinary povere conferred 
by the proposed amendment, 

I shall not discuss constitutional questions, save and except 
the necessity and the wisdom of further adding to the present 
constitutional powers extracted from the States, and the conse- 
quent disturbance of the proportion and equilibrium of our 
present political system, State and Federal. I incline to think 
that the events and decisions of the last three-quarters of a 
century make conclusive the existence of the power by three- 
fourths of the States to assent to this radical transfer of 
authority, for I doubt if there are longer in existence any 
reserved powers on the part of the States, 

Madison and Jefferson, Marshall and Hamilton, Lincoln and 
Chase would be shocked and grieved at this observation. But 
we might as well admit the prodigious march of Federal con- 
solidation. I even doubt that the clause in the Constitution 
guaranteeing equality of representation in the Senate of the 
several States would withstand an amendment changing our 
form of government and thereby repealing this guaranty. In- 
deed, by the exercise of the amending power our Government 
could be transformed into monarchy or communism, and no 
Supreme Court would venture to rescue our institutions from 
such an abyss. 

The Constitution is daily regarded as a mere statute, and 
no statute is beyond modification or repeal by a subsequent 
statute. We must disregard all history, all tradition,’ all 
facts, all political philosophy underlying the genesis and de- 
velopment of our free institutions. The Constitution excites 
but little reverence, and the immeasurable achievements there- 
under command scant appraisement. We must leave to other 
republics its example and inspiration. A Gladstone or a Bryce 
may utter encomiums, but we seem wearied with the victories 
of freedom and order achieved by our written organic system 
of government, God grant that my pessimism is unfounded, 
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But is it vain to beg this House to consider that under this 
system of government we have adyanced from the weakest of 
peoples to the most powerful in the world? In the hour of our 
strength shall we discard the principles relied upon in the hour 
of our weakness? By these principles the Nation has grown, 
and by their extinction the Nation will perish. 

We hear it asserted in this debate that this Constitution was 
made for the children of America. Sir, the Constitution was 
made as well for the children of the several States, and if we 
submit this amendment for ratification we submi; it not to the 

ple as a whole, but to the people of the several States of the 
nion. When the Members of Congress return for reelection 
they return to the people of their several States for their 
official re-creation. The Constitution did not make the States; 
the States made the Constitution. These States gave so much 
to the Constitution and they severally reserved so much for 
themselves, and thus, and thus only, was our dual system of 
government worked out. Fundamentally, domestic concerns 
were retained by the States, and matters affecting all the 
States were by them granted to the Union, and with what 
success the truth of history will assemble and assess. 

But the proponents of this amendment asseverate that it 
does affect matters common to all the States. What matters? 
The answer is the care and loye for children. How attenuated 
the answer! Does not this humane consideration affect not only 
all 775 States of this Union but the civilized States of all the 
wor 

But we persist in the inquiry for a more concrete example, 
and the answer is that child labor in one State is in unfair 
competition with adult labor in another State. I deny the 
existence of such competition. I challenge the record of the 
extensive hearings to support this denial. The few children 
going from Massachusetts to Rhode Island, and vice versa, and 
from Pennsylvania into New Jersey, and vice versa, or from 
Pennsylvania or Delaware into Maryland to pick berries are 
too few in numbers to support this argument; indeed, only the 
valor of prejudice will so contend. The assertion, however, is 
made, not in the hearings but in the press, that the competition 
of child labor did seriously prejudice the cotton-mill industry 
of Massachusetts to the advantage of North Carolina, But the 
recital of the census confounds and refutes this assertion. In 
1920 the number of children in the cotton mills of North Caro- 
lina was 4,297 and in Massachusetts 7,264. From these figures 
North Carolina should rather fear competition from Massa- 
chusetts, but I am confident no such fear possesses the repre- 
sentatives of this great progressive State. So the facts drive 
the exaggerated competition theory to the wall! And I there- 
fore repeat the inquiry, What necessity is there for an amend- 
ment to prevent an industrial competition that no longer exists? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. For a question. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Something has been said about the in- 
dorsements received for this resolution. I see this was reported 
out in February, and I see, too, in the hearings you had before 
you 22 different resolutions. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yielded to the gentleman for a question, 
not a statement. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, What I wanted to ask is, what one of the 
several resolutions, nearly all of which are different, the 22 
are all different, received these indorsements? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman means the resolutions of- 
fered by 22 Members of this House? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I said 22 were before the committee, and 
which one of those received the indorsements of these various 
organizations? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not think any one resolution was 
selected by these organizations. Perhaps few of them have 
read the full texts, but preference was given to the one under 
consideration by the managers of this particular measure, as I 
understand. I doubt if some of these organizations ever read 
the text of this resolution. I doubt if they know of the age 
limit of 18, and I am confident that few farmers of America 
know of the provision fixing this age limit of 18. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Do any of the indorsements go to the 
extent of asking Congress to adopt an amendment to the Con- 
stitution giving Congress the power to regulate the labor of 
children in the homes and on the farms, as this resolution 


? 
Mr. MONTAGUE. As far as I recall, the facts would neg- 
ative your inquiry. 
ı Gentlemen of the committee, I now ask your consideration 
of another aspect of this question. Much of the propaganda 
in behalf of this resolution comes from the political agents of 
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the Government, the officials of the United States. And this 
is one of the dangers confronting the American system of 
government. We employ and pay from the Federal Treasury 
large sums of money to establish great bureaus, and then 
these bureaus inaugurate intensive propaganda for their own 
enlargement. We vote sums to bureaus to increase their 
powers and personnel, and behind these bureaucratic walls 
these very officials become irresponsible to the interest and 
deaf to the cry of the people. In the States the proximity 
and responsibility of officials to the people are close, thereby 
giving to the people an interest in and a control over their 
agents, with consequent increasing knowledge among the peo- 
ple of the subjects administered and a more concrete sense of 
obligation of the officials to the people. 

The magnitude of our country and people, if nothing else, 
necessitates our dual system of government. Mr. Lincoln de- 
clared in his first inaugural address that— 


to maintain, inviolate the rights of the States to order and control 
under the Constitution their own affairs by their own judgment ex- 
clusively is essential for the preservation of that balance of DONAR 
on which our institutions rest. 


And these institutions, it is obvious to comment, are equally 
the States and the Union. ; 
Fiske, a great publicist and historian. also declared that— ` 5 


If the day should ever (which God forbid) arrive when the people 
from the different parts of our country should allow their local affairs 
to be administered by prefects sent from Washington, and when self- 
government of the States shall have been so far lost as that of the 
departments of France, or even so far as that of the count‘es of 
England, on that day the progressive political career of the American 
people will have come to an end and the hopes that have been built 
upon it for the future happiness and prosperity of mankind will be 
wrecked forever. 


Chief Justice Chase, in the case of Texas v. Whites (7 
Wallace, 700, 725), decided in 1868, pronounced the judgment 
that— 

Under the Constitution, though the powers of the States were much 
restricted, still all powers not delegated to the United States nor pro- 
hibited to the States are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
people, And we have already had occasion to remark at this term that 
“the people of each State compose a State having its own government 
and endowed with all the functions essential to separate and independ- 
ent existence,” and that “ without the States in union there could be 
no such political body as the United States.” Not only, therefore, can 
there be no loss of separate and independent autonomy to the States 
through their union under the Constitution, but it may be not un- 
reasonably said that the preservation of the States and the mainte- 
nance of their governments are as much within the design and care of 
the Constitution as the preservation of the Union and the maintenance 
of the National Government, The Constitution in all its provisions 
looks to an indestructible Union, composed of indestructible States. 


The “indestructible” state mentioned by this great jurist 
did not contemplate indestructible geographical units with 
feeble and negligible political powers, but an indestructible 
political entity historically recognized for centuries in the 
philosophy of governments as a sovereign state— 


having its own government, and endowed with all the functions essen- 
tial to separate and independent existence. 


Moreover, the corollary is inevitable that in our dual systems 
of governments neither government is authorized to destroy 
the other, but each must respect and preserve the other. 

By amendment after amendment these “ essential functions” 
are being reduced to impotency. We lop off one limb from the 
tree of the States to engraft it upon the Federal Constitution, 
only to obserye the lessening of community responsibility and 
the enfeebling of community vigor. But now comes this radi- 
cal amendment that goes further than the amputation of the 
limb—it digs up the very roots of the tree. [Applause.] 

The administration of the powers conferred by the proposed 
amendment will necessarily invade every community and home. 
Federal espionage will haunt every fireside. But the reply 
is made that the amendment only enables the Federal Govern- 
ment to cooperate, that it will be a system of assistance, and 
not of domination of the States. If this be true, then what is 
the necessity for the amendment? 

The proposed amendment gives power to “regulate” child 
labor. This word is comprehensive. “ Words are things,” said 
a great man, and seldom, if ever, has this quotation found a 
more powerful thing than the word “regulate.” The power to 
regulate possesses every other power necessary to make the 
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original power effective, The constitutional power to “regulate 
commerce” affords a striking analogy. The regulation of com- 
merce has grown and expanded beyond the imagination of the 
authors of the Constitution. From “ white slavery” to the own- 
ership, control, and operation of transportation seems a short 
step. But who to-day would deny the constitutionality of this 
exercise of power if Congress were to declare Government own- 
ership and operation essential to effective regulation“ of inter- 
state and foreign commerce? The analogies are precise and 
ominous. So a congeries of laws and administrations will inex- 
erably grow out of the power of “ regulation” conferred by the 
adoption of this amendment, 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. Were not the same objections made to the 
eighteenth amendment? I know that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is interested in that 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Irrespective of the merits or demerits of 
the eighteenth amendment, I imagine no intelligent and fair- 
minded person will controvert the fact that it was intended to 
Impair—and has impaired—the original powers of the States. 
Mr. Chairman, the cgntention has been made in this debate 
that the powers of tion contained in the proposed amend- 
ment are practically no greater than those attempted to be exer- 
cised under the two Federal statutes heretofore adjudged un- 
constitutional. These two statutes attempted to regulate child 
labor by indirect methods, One by prohibiting the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of goods manufactured by child 
Jabor and the other by taxing such manufacturers. But what 
unprejudiced mind accepts this standard or these indirect regu- 
latory methods as the object or the purpose of the proposed 
constitutional regulation? ‘To ask the question is to answer 
it. So great a power so feebly exercised, never! It is said 
reyolutions never go backward. Surely jurisdictions never 
contract. Expansion and multiplication of authority and of 
officials is the inexorable tendency: and the inevitable conse- 
quence, 

I pause to advert to the argument advanced that these stat- 
utes prescribing indirect regulation have quickened the passage 
of laws on the part of many of the States. But how then can 
we account for the marked decrease, approximately 50 per cent 
in 10 years, in the child labor on farms, when we consider that 
the Federal statutes did not touch or affect this character of 
labon at all? Truth and candor compel the answer that this 
advance or reform was accomplished wholly by the States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This resolution is simply to be submitted 
by us here for the ratification of the States, is it not? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; I hope, however, to discuss that 
under the five-minute rule. We have had little or no considera- 
tion of the proposed amendments, We have had no member- 
ship to eonsider the subject. When the roll call was begun 
this morning we had no more than 20 Members present, It 
seenis impossible to keep a quorum of 100 unless the point of 
no quorum is made or a roll call ordered. I am depressed 
at the lack of interest in a subject affecting the very structure 
of our political system. 

I started to observe when interrupted that the key to the 
regulation of child labor will be found in the work permits or 
certificates. The age, physical condition, and education will 
be the vital elements of such permits. The degree or standard 
of education fixed by statute or bureau regulation will be 
carried into these certificates. What will be the standard, 
and whatever it is, will it not necessarily largely determine the 
education of our children? Indeed, is not this one of the great 
purposes of the proposed amendment? And will not the exer- 
cise of this power by the Federal bureau substantially control 
the education of the children of the several States? It seems 
self-evident that this will be the result. Thus we behold the 
entering wedge of Federal supervision and control of the 
schools or the educational agencies of the several States 

The extraordinary limitation of 18 years, with its fatal eco- 
nomie implications, are glossed over in this debate as a Limit 
never intended to be reached. ‘Then why retain it? This age 
limit is already applied in the several States; and, if granted, 
who will withhold its ultimate application to all the States? 
It may not come to-day or to-morrow, but it will as surely come 
as the procession of the equinoxes. 

The difficulties arising out of the diversity of interests, re- 
seurces, occupations, temperature and climate, transportation. 
and water power are attempted to be met by one vast system of 


1 
uniform regulations. How manifestly impossible! And, con- 
versely, how necessary for the States to do what geography. 
and climate, interest and pride give them the best opportunity 
to do. 

Mr. Chairman, not only will we have a multitude of Federal 
statutes growing out of this proposed amendment, if adopted, 
but time will develop supplementary and ancillary amendments, 
For example, what will become of those children of 16, 17, and 
18 years of age denied an opportunity to work to support them- 
selves or their families? The answer is that they will be put 
into schools. But who will feed, clothe, and house them? The 
Federal Government must do this, Then will ensue Federal 
amendments for old-age and childhood pensions. So, thick and 
fast will grow amendments, then laws, and more regulations, 
with innumerable officials,, administrative agents, and em- 
pleyees not selected or appointed by the people and deaf or 
indifferent to their requests or protests. 

Mr, Chairman, energizing all of this development and guiding 
all of its complex administrative machinery will be the ever- 
present Federal bureau with its army of officials and sub- 
ordinate employees, many of them arbitrary in conduct, arro- 
gant in manners, and inefficient in business, 

The multitude of bureaus, with growing numbers, with 
superior political and partisan skill, speis the end of free 
institutions, The end will come, but it may be through revolu- 
tion. These enormous bureaucratic organizations at Wash- 
ington, labyrinthian in administrative complexity, insensible 
to the feeble pressure, and deaf te the exhausted voices of far 
away constituencies, leave room to no reformation short of the 
tragedies that have destroyed civilizations. The hope of Amer- 
ican governments is founded upon responsibility, education, 
and love of the masses for their own communities. [Applause.] 

By reason of their superior knowledge and capacity for 
political manipulations, the great officeholding class will 
eventually outreach and overcome the residue of the elector- 
ate. What hope then have the millions of distant people? 
The Congress of unwieldly numbers, crowded with multiform 
and irrelevant business, struggles to put in motion the complex 
and huge machinery. Indeed, we seem to have reached the 
stage of a Government not by legislation but by the impact of 
organization. [Applause] Community citizenship is a citi- 
zenship of endurance and purpose, a citizenship of honesty and 
economy, a citizenship of courage and responsibility, a citizen- 
ship of faith in Democratic institutions, 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that he is of prejudiced and auda- 
cious credulity who does not believe that this amendment, if 
adopted, will be followed by much supplementary legislation 
and a multitude of regulatory details. For example, how will 
it be administered as respects its violations? Will not pains 
and penalties be imposed for such violations? And what 
courts will pass upon these infractions? The Federal courts, 
of course. Then citizens must go great distances to appear 
before these tribunals. Their home vicinages will afford no 
convenience or solace, and the appellate court may be in a 
distant State. 

Great numbers of agents or inspectors will be needed. From 
25 to 100 inspectors to a State will perbaps be required. These 
can not function at less than $2,000, approximately, for each 
official, with their expenses, which I think is a conservative 
estimate, The Washington bureau will cost $500,000.. That is a 
total of about $5,000,000 to swell the Budget in a very few 
years, 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
short question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL, How is this law administered in the States 
that already have this law? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I can speak of my own State with some 
confidence. There it is administered by competent officials with 
the support and influence of a patriotic citizenship. [Applause.] 
The law in Virginia prohibits all children under 14 from work- 
ing in gainful ocenpations, except gardens, orchards, and farms, 
and all children under 16 are prohibited from working in all 
other gainful occupations save by and in pursuance of work 
certificates duly safeguarded in their issuance. Again, the hours 
of work of all under 16 is not mere than six days per week, or 
more than 44 hours for any one week, or more than 8 hours a 
day, or before 7 in the morning or after 6 in the afternoon, 
except upon farms, gardens, and orchards. 

In Virginia the 1920 census gives the total number of children 
of both sexes from 10 to 17 years of age engaged in the follow- 
ing occupations: 
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Both 
Total 


Farm laborers (home farm) 
Coal mine operatives 
Cotton 


In the manufacturing and mechanical industries, Richmond, 
with a population of 171,667, had, according to the 1920 census, 


Manufacturing and mechanical industries 


10-13 
years 


— — 2 10 | 17,800) 4,687] 2,711 
— — 20 28 


Males 


14 15 16 
years | years | years 


9 — “= 
30 25 63 


children of both sexes, from 10 to 17 years of age, engaged as 
follows: 


This includes apprentices to building and hand trades, ma- 
chinists’ apprentices, printers, bookbinders, cigar and tobacco 
factories, iron and steel industries, and lumber and furniture 
industries. I have no doubt of the rapid reduction in the ages 
of the small numbers now working in mines and mills of the 
State. The figures, however, for the whole State afford much 
hope in the steady and rapid growth in the reduction of all 
forms of child labor. 

Mr. DOWELL. I may say to the gentleman that it will be 
administered in the same way. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The State administration will be sup- 
planted by the Federal administration. The State will wither 
whenever its administrative functions compete with Federal 
administrative functions. The larger organism, with highly 
paid administrative agents, will in time usurp and supplant the 
smaller organism, which when dormant or feebly active will 
find reaction, inefficiency, and then autocracy and corruption in 
the larger unit. 

Mr. MICHENER. Was that the effect of the child labor law 
in your State? Did not the Federal statutes, as a matter of 
fact, stimulate State action? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No. No more than similar activities in 
other States and the humane laws throughout the world. The 
agents who established the Federal Child Bureau understood the 
situation. They felt their way cautiously. They wished first 
to get the camel’s nose under the tent, and later they would 
drive the multitudinous caravan through its broken folds. The 
result here will be the establishment of a great bureaucracy 
that will end in the suppression of local activities and the seduc- 
tion of the citizen from his duties to the community to the 
blandishments of high place, secure in its immunity from 
popular needs or desires. [Applause.] The highest duty of 
American citizenship is to strengthen the responsibility and 
opportunity of local and State governments, These communities 
eonstitute the sources of democratic powers and democratic 
aspirations which we should nourish and encourage. The hour 
demands that we add no more power to the Federal Govern- 
ment by constitutional amendments. The progress of child labor 
laws enacted by the several States is full of encouragement, and 
we should continue the development and administration of 
these laws. We must build our governments from the founda- 
tious. This Federal aniendment inverts the pyramid, which, 
resting upon its narrow apex, will sooner or later lose its center 
of gravity or buckle and crumble under its inverted and ex- 


panding base. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from eS Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, in the 911 time allotted 
to me I am unable to go into detail on the far-reaching effects 
of the proposed constitutional amendment. 

Section 1 of House Joint Resolution 184 provides: 


The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 


In speaking against the passage of this amendment by the 
House, I want it distinctly understood that I am not in favor of 
child labor. I am in favor of the several States enacting laws, 


as they haye done, and enforcing them for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of America. I am against the further centralization of 
power and the further creation of bureaus in Washington by 
the Federal Government. As has been stated by many speakers 
on this floor, the destruction of all governments in the past has 
been brought about by the centralization of power. Too great 
centralization of power in any government makes it tyrannical, 
and the ultimate result has always been a revolution by the 
oppressed people. 

In analyzing the proposed amendment we find, first, not only 
are the States deprived of control but every parent in the coun- 
try gives the control of his child in regard to work or labor to 
the Federal Government until that child reaches the age of 18; 
second, that regardless of the kind of labor, whether agricul- 
ture or manufacturing, whether injurious or not injurious, 
whether necessary or not, control of the child’s labor is granted 
to the Federal Government. 

But it is said by many that Congress will never prohibit the 
labor of children on farms and those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. The question then is, Why is it necessary to give this 
power to the Federal Government? We have no way of judging 
the future except by the past, and in all instances the Federal 
Government has assumed all the power granted it, and a little 
more besides. In regard to the labor of children on farms, just 
recently a little booklet was mailed to every Congressman by 
the National Child Labor Committee, and in it we find, accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, that 1,060,858 boys and girls between 
10 and 15 years of age are tabulated as child laborers. Of this 
number, 647,309 were engaged in agricultural pursuits. From 
several paragraphs of this booklet I read, “Agriculture is the 
only important field of work entirely uncontrolled by legisla- 
tion.” Again, The South, because of its agricultural character, 
still leads in child labor.” And further, “Agriculture employs 
three-fifths of the million child laborers,” and “investigation 
shows that there are many of these at work in sugar-beet fields, 
cranberry bogs, cotton plantations, and other agricultural pur- 
suits throughout the country.” Further, The 1920 census was 
taken in January, a season when little or no agricultural work 
is being done,” hence “many children who ordinarily follow 
agricultural occupations are reported by their parents as hay- 
ing no employment.” “The Southern States have a larger per- 
centage of child labor than any other section of the country 
because of the predominance of agriculture there.” Again, 
“Child labor in agriculture does not mean running errands, 
doing a few chores, or occasionally helping in the field.” The 
census counts as farm laborers all those children whose labor 
constitutes a material addition to the labor income of the farm,” 
and “thousands of children besides those working on home 
farms are hired out as farm laborers or contract with other 
families to work on other people’s land.” This booklet devotes 
many other paragraphs to the labor of children in agricultural 
work. I have read this much in order that the Members of the 
House may be informed as to the meaning and intent of those 
who are attempting to press this amendment through the House. 
Let no one deceive himself that these organizations contemplate 
prohibiting the working of children in the manufacturing estab- 
lishments and mines only. 

If his amendment were adopted, and Congress passed the 
necessary laws in compliance therewith, we would find that 
power would be given to a bureau to enforce the law and, 
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as stated by one in the Child Labor Bureau, the key to the 
situation would be the certificate issued by the bureau, and 
unless the bureau issued this certificate no chiid could even 
wash until reaching the age of 18 years. In order to secure 
a certificate there would be four requisites: First, conclusive 
proof of the child's age; second, the physical ability of the 
applicant; third, the educational training of the applicant; 
and fourth, the kind of work tọ be engaged in. Under the 
third requisite a Federal agent would examine the child under 
18 to determine whether or not it has sufficient education to 
comply with the requirements of the bureau, and if it did not 
the application for certificate would be rejected. In the South 
we have many hundreds of negroes who fail, or refuse, to 
take advantage of the public-school system, and would be 
thrown upon the community without work. 

Let us suppose again that this amendment is adopted and 
Congress passes the necessary laws, what is the next legisla- 
tion that will be asked for? There may be many children 
with one or both parents dead, who are unable to go to school 
on account of lack of money. Congress will then be asked to 
pass laws granting widows’ pensions and bounties for chil- 
dren in order that they may attend school until they have 
reached the required age. 

Every State in the Union now has child labor laws, and as 
part of my remarks I am inserting the list of States with the 
minimum age each State allows children to engage in em- 
ployment in factories, and so forth: 


STAT LAWS RELATIVE TO EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES 


Alabama, prohibited under 14. 

Arizona, prohibited under 14. (Exception, boy 10 to 14 may, upon 
license, outside school hours work at labor not harmful.) 

Arkansas, prohibited under 14. 

California, prohibited under 15, (Exception, child 12 during school 
vacation.) 

Colorado, prohibited under 14. 
vacation.) 

Connecticut, prohibited under 14. 

Delaware, prohibited under 14. 
term oa special permit.) 

Florida, prohibited under 14. 

Georgia, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 on permit if 
orphan or bas widowed dependent mother.) 

Idaho, prohibited under 14. 

Illinois, prohibited under 14. 

Indiana, prohibited under 14. 

Iowa, prohibited under 14. 

Kansas, prohibited under 14. 

Kentucky, prohibited under 14. 

Louisiana, prohibited under 14. 

Maine, prohibited under 15. 

Maryland, prohibited under i4. 

Massachusetts, prohibited under 14. 

Michigan, prohibited under 15. 

Minnesota, prohibited under 14, 

Mississippi, girl prohibited under 14, boy 12. 

Missouri, prohibited under 14. 

Montana, prohibited under 16. 

Nebraska, prohibited under 14. 

Nevada, prohibited under 14. 

New Hampshire, prohibited under 14. 

New Jersey, prohibited under 14. 

New Mexico, prohibited under 14. 

New York, probibited under 14. 

North Carolina, prohiblted under 14, (Exception, boy 12 on special 
permit outside school hours. Only 66 so employed during 1923.) 

North Dakota, prohibited under 14. 

Ohio, prohibited under 16. (Exception, child 14 outside school term.) 

Oklahoma, prohibited under 14. 

Oregon, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 outside of school 
term.) 

Pennsylvania, prohibited under 14. 

Rhode Island, prohibited under 14. 

South Carolina, prohibited under 14. 

South Dakota, prohibited under 15. 

Tennessee, prohibited under 14. 

‘Texas, prohibited under 15. 

Utah, prohibited under 14. 

Vermont, prohibited under 14. 

Virginia, prohibited under 14. 

“Washington, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 on permit ef 
superior court judge in case of poverty.) 


(Exception, child 12 during summer 


(Exception, child 12 outside school 


West Virginia, prohibited under 14. 

Wisconsin, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 during school 
vacation.) 

Wyoming, prohibited under 14. 


In my opinion North Carolina has one of the best laws of 
any State in the Union. ‘The officiais are vigilant and are 
enforcing the law, and if there is any weakness in the law 
in North Carolina I for ene am willing to see that the law is 
strengthened in order that my State may have the best law 
on this subject of any of the States. 


On account of the far-reaching consequences of this amend- 
ment, were it adopted, on account of the dangers of bureau- 
cracy and centralization of power, I believe it my duty to vote 
against this amendment. 

As part of my remarks I insert a letter from Mr. E. F. 
Carter, executive officer of the North Carolina State Child 
Welfare Commission, and his statement in regard to the oper- 
ation of the present law in North Carolina, together with a 
brief synopsis of the North Carolina child labor law. For 
the information of the House, the North Carolina child labor 
law was passed by the legislature before the first Federal law 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 


Tue NORTH CAROLINA Stare CHILD WELFARE COMMISSION, 
Raleigh, N. O., April 19, 1925. 
Hon. Atrrep L. BULWINEKLE, 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. BULWINKLE: According te your request I am inclosing 
you a statement of the terms of the North Carolina child labor law, 
its rules and standards. In addition a copy of a report to be published 
in two of our leading college journals has also been mailed for your 
review. The tables showing the certificates of children for employ- 
ment as well as the actual number found employed in North Carolina 
have also been inclosed. 

Particularly striking is the statement that in the face of the tre- 
mendous growth of our manufacturing in North Carolina that we 
have experienced a very great reduction in the employment of children 
since it has come under State supervision. 

Another outstanding fact is that the State has required a physical 
examination of all its children since March 1, 1922, and a volume of 
corrective health work has been Accomplished through cooperation with 
the public health officers of North Carolina. Although this rule for 
physical examination was effective March 1, 1922, as far as we are 
able to ascertain, the administration of the Federal law did not re- 
gard it before the law was annulled May 12, 1922. 

The educational force of our work has possibly shown the greatest 
results. As high as 85 per cent of its children over 14 years of age 
certified in some of the industrial plants were found to have volun- 
tarlly returned to school. 

I am also inclosing a clipping of our first report, showing the 
mumber of recommendations made in cooperation with manufacturers 
and business managers for the public welfare of the people. We 
feel that truly a great work is being done in North Carolina, and 
that the law is founded upon correct principles for child-labor admin- 
istration, and that the measure of good that may be accomplished is 
inestimable. * 


Very truly yours, E, F. Carrer. 


Tae NORTH CAROLINA Stats CHILD WELFARD COMMISSTON, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA HAS PROMISE OF SOLVING HER CHILD-EMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM š 

The North Carolina General Assembly had a broad conception of 
the needs of the child when the present child labor law was enacted 
combining its mandatory sections with those ef compulsory school 
attendance. It gave a common ground upon which the citizens of this 
great Commonwealth may unite in advancing the education, health, 
and public welfare of its children. The creation of the State child 
welfare commission for the administration of this law is unique in 
its organization, but not in the principles incorporated and the powers 
delegated to the gommission. 

The superintendent of public instruction, the secretary of the State 
board of health, and the commissioner of public welfare are named as 
ex officio a State child welfare commission. To this assembly of coms 
missioners the general assembly delegated the power to formulate such 
rules and regulations as it deemed necessary in the administration of 
the laws, also to authorize an executive secretary, field agents for 
inspection, and local county officers for enforcement of the laws. The 
county superintendent of public welfare and schools has been specially 
designated as the autherized agent in each county. 
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In all 10 rules have been passed by the commission which dave 


the force of law. In addition, 21 standards for children employed 
hase been adopted which codified the terms of the law and made a 
stricter application of their requirements for employment, hours, cer- 
tification, and pbysical conditions. ‘These rules and standards have 
placed North Carolina in the lead with eight other States requiring 
a physical examination of children before entering employment, and 
1 to 32 requiring some kind of a school record of the grade and 
standing of the child in school before certification. 

After the first 17 months’ period, closing November 80, 1920, a 
total of 3,925 inspections of industrial and business places was re- 
ported. These reports showed a large volume of work had been ae- 
complished in the interest of the child through cooperation with the 
community, the school, public-health direetors, business and industrial 
leaders, and civic organizations by assisting in promoting wholesome 
recreation centers, with directers, organized community programs, 
centralized in community buildings and schools, vocational training, 
and corrective health work. The incoming general assembly recog- 
nized the tremendous force of this program and increased the appro- 
priations of the commission. ‘This enabled the commission to approve 
the broadening of the several phases of work in the superyision of 
ehild laber and adept the plan submitted by -the executive secretary 
after a careful study of the most efficient commissions administering 
similar laws. The plan, briefly speaking, was the application of the 
principles of the block system of inspection to the county as a unit 
of operation. It proyided a uniform plan of certification of children 
for employment in each county, a local record for reference of each 
child, a complete inspection or special visit to each industry and busi- 
ness place in the county coming under the terms of the law. These 
reports gave an intelligent understanding to the commission of the 
physical conditions of the plant or place of business, industrial hy- 
gione, its health. or machinery hazards, as well as the moral sur- 
roundings, The efficiency of this plan is recognized in the report of 
19 months ending June 30, 1922, which shows 6,555 inapections during 
that period. 

On May 15, 1922, when the Federal Jew was declaned unconstitu- 
tional, it found the commission and its machinery, State and county, 
organized and equipped to supervise and direct the child life of our 
State upon a broader plan, a qloser and yore intimate relation to the 
child and the agencies of the State shat have the greatest influence 
in cresting good citizenship. 

Through the medium of the State and county organizations the 
ecomnvission was enabled for the first time to make a survey of ‘the 
child employment in the State and check against each place where 
children were employed and discover the actual auntber of childzen 
working in the places enumerated in the Jaw in North Caroling. This 
werk was accomplished by the authorized agents of the commission 
and ＋) A A: DAS ners lie! tamer mart end a edna lata Vil 
tures of its authorized agents, i 

The certification of children in North Carolina is given in three 
comparative periods, eantrasting the eertification of children for 
employment during each period with those of the United States 
census end the number actually found employed as a result of the 
survey. 

The United States census of 1920 reported 6,244 children working 
in the manufacturing industries of this State; the State statistics for 
labor reported 6,623 for the same od. The eight months’ survey 
ending March 1, 1924, reported 4,691 children 14 and 15 years of age 
actually employed in North Carolina, or a 33 per cent reduction in the 
employment of children since the State took over the complete super- 
vision of this work, The decrease, therefore, in the employment of 
(children is rather significant, in view of the fact of the remarkable 
advancement jin the industrial growth of our State. 

The survey of the children actually employed began July 1, 1923, in 
the midst of the vacation period of school and ended in the mid-term of 
the school which gives the peak of yacation employment as well as any 
influence the school may have upon employment of children. In all, 
1,939 business and industria] places were visited and 2,089 inspectione 
were made in connection. with these These inspections included 
402 cotton mills with 8,160 children employed, 14$ hosiery mills with 
598 children employed, 125 furniture plants with 127 ebildren am- 
ployed, 1,219 miscellaneous plants with 446 children employed, which 
included all other places not otherwise reported. The tobacco fac- 
tories included in this group employed 360 children. 

The per cent of North Caroline’s children working between the ages 
of 14 and 15 years is found to be 8.5. This is far below a number 
of the other States, some of which assume to rank with North Carolina 
in ber textile position, 

A total of 66 violations were found in the survey. ‘This is less than 
1 per cent. The enforcement of the law In general hae received hearty 
cooperation, and in all cases where violations were found the children 
were immediately removed aud the superintendent and the foreman 


given notice of the ylolation. Our last biennial report discovered that 
in 19 cases our agents had to resort to court action in securing the 
ends designed by the law. 

The certification by periods and the study of the ages of the children 
reflect some intefesting variations. At the close of the period July 1, 
1922, it was found that 7,288 children had been certified for employ- 
ment during the blennial period of 19 months. 


Of this number 2,875, or 49 per cent, were white boys 14 and 15 
years of age. The white girls numbered 2,979, or 51 per cent. The 
colored children 14 and 16 years of age numbered 246, or 8 per cent 
of the total number of this age certified. A total of 364, or 6 per cent 
of the children whose age was doubtful, was established to be over 16 
years of age. This did not inelude approximately 2,500 children who 
were found to have passed their sixteenth birthday when the State 
took up the certification of all children 14 to 16 years of age after the 
Federal law was declared unconstitutional. 

Vacation employment certificates for boys 12 to 14 years of age 
were issued to 819 boys, or 11 per cent. Of this number 754, or 92 
per cent, were white boys, Those 12 years of age received 269, or 84 
per cent, of the certificates, and those 18 years of age received 485, or 
64 per cent, The colored boys numbered 65, or 8 per cent. The 12- 
year old boys received 20, or 31 per cent, of the certificates, and the 
18-year old boys received 46, or 69 per cent, of the certificates, The 
opening of the fall term of the schools found 268, or 33 per cent, 
had reached their fourteenth birthday. The 67 per cent were required 
by the compulsory school law to return to school. 

At the elose of the year, June 80, 1923, it was found that a total of 
10,425 certificates had been issued during the year. Boys and girls 
14 and 16 years of age received 8,688, or 83 per cent, of this number, 
White boys and girls xecelyed 8,079, or 93.6 per cent. The white boys 
were issued 4,003, or 50:3 per cent, while the white girls -of this age 
were issued 4,016, or 49.7 per cent, of the total for white children, 
Colored children 14 and 15 years of age received S54, or 6.4 per cent, 
of the total certificates issued. Colored boys 14 end 18 years of age 
received 854, or 68.9 per cent, and eolored girls received 200, or 86.4 
per cent. 

Vacation employment certificates were issued during the year to 
1,065, or 10 per cent, of the total cartifiea tos issued to children. White 
boys 12 and 13 years of age received 981, or 92 per cent, of these 
certificates. The boys 12 years of age received 863, or 87 per cent, 
and those 13 years ef mge received 618, er 63 per cent, of the cer- 
tificates. The colored boys 12 and 18 years old received 84, or 7.88 
per oent, of the certificates. The colored boys 12 years of age received 
28, or 33 per cent, and the boys 13 years of age secéiyed 50, or r 
per cent, of the certificates. 

A comparison of the number of children certificated and their ages 
suggests certain influences in connection with this work. For example, 
tt is found thet about 85 per gent of the white boys 12 years of age 
received vacation employment certificates, whereas about 65 per eent 
of the white boys 13 years of age were certified dor vacation employ- 
ment. This reflects the opinion, I believe, commonly expressed that the 

employment of a child of this tender age is very timited in any 
particular vocation, and dt is a practice to certificate them omiy, 
for light employment and fo places where it is aer or less unter- 
mittent. 

The children 14 and 18 years of age appear to have deen well 
balanced in the number of boys and girls entering employment. At! 
the close of the 1922 perlod we find the white girls are 2 per cent in 
advance of the boys. This situation was reversed in the 1928 period, 
and we find the boys PATE MRSE payed e DE e e 
in advance of the giris. A 121 a Mh 

‘While the boys and girls 14 and t years of age appear to be bal- 
anced in their number, it is discovered that about one-haif or 46 
per cent less children 18 years of age ate certified for employment. 
This supports the evidence of the return to school of children after 
their first year in vacation employment. This evidence was discovered 
in the larger industrial counties and centers in which the a = 
checked the certificates issued with the children over 14 years 
which had voluntarily returned to school. In one industrial place 85 85 
per cent of the children thus certificated were found to have returned 
to school. While a general survey of the school tendency could not 
be completed, tt is evident that the more highly organized industrial. 
centers average sraa 60 per eent of the children returning to 
school. 


The entry of Peers children in Mons has been very limited in 
North Carolina. A few textile plants have attempted to operate 
with colored people. Tobacco ‘plants, laundries, dry cleaners, delivery 
service, and shoe shine establishments are found to cover the major 
portion of their activities. This emphasizes that agriculture and 
domestle Service 'remmla the larger field of work for the colored 
people. I 
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Age 12 Age 13 Age 14-15 Age 16 


Number | Per cent | Number 


The actual number of children employed in North Carolina after a 
survey of eight months of the industries in the State 


e North Carolina child labor law- provides for the fol- 


1. Children 14 to 16 years of age may be employed 10 hours 
per day or 60 hours per week. 

2. Boys 12 to 14 years of age may secure vacation employ- 
ae to be employed not more than eight hours 
per : 

8. No child under ue years of age may be employed before 
6 a. m, or after 9 p. 

4. No child cl Sa 16 years of age may be employed in a mine 
or quarry. 

5. The rules of the commission require a child to have a 
position and a signed application from the employer before 
issuing a certificate, 

6. A signed statement of the age by the parents and their 
consent to the child’s entering employment. 

7. A bona fide contemporary record of the birth date and 
age of the child. 

8. A physician's certificate certifying that the child is physi- 
cally qualified for the employment that it is going to enter. 

9. A personal knowledge of the place of business or industry, 
the nature of the work, and its surroundings before the author- 
ized-agent can issue a permit, 

10. No child can be employed with symptoms of disease con- 
tributory to retardation or disability. 

11. No child can be employed when determined by physical 
examination that employment is injurious to health. 

12. No child can be employed with surrounding conditions 
injurious to morals, 

13. No child can be employed with dangerous employment 
1 robe present, 

Chairman, I ask leave to extend my remarks in the 
—.— 

The CHAIRMAN. That privilege has been granted. Does 
any other gentleman care to yield time? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for five minutes, [Applause.] 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
1 think T have on at least a previous occasion expressed the 
very great joy and pride which I have always taken in the 
fact that my forefathers came from Virginia. [Applause.] And 


Total | Per cent 


Per cent Per cent 


Number | Per cent | Number 


although I am also proud of the Kentucky generation that 
followed, my pride in Virginia comes back this morning when I 
have the very great and high honor of following the ex-Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, who has used all the virtue of the voice, the 
genius of gesture, the symmetry of syntax, and the power of 
great argument, Gentlemen, I submit that if he could not 
urgue this constitutional question in 80 minutes it will be im- 
possible for a grandson of Virginia, myself, to argue it in five. 

Zut I can not refrain from saying that I hail from a district 
which is great in itself. The district which I have the honor 
to represent here in this House, in this American House of 
Commons, is, as most of you know, the entire State of Illinois— 
in other words, Illinois at large. This district has a population 
approaching. 7,000,000 souls, over 2,000,000 manly men, over 
2,000,000 noble women, over 2,000,000 precious darling children, 
whose prosperity and welfare to-day in this period of peace, 
and whose fortitude and physical endurance in the period of 
war which will come with to-morrow, lie ih your hands and in 
mine—in other words, in the manner in which we perform the 
sacred trust imposed upon us, to give aid and comfort to our 
most precious, possession, the childhood, the child life of 
America. 

This splendid State, this superb congressional district, Tli- 
nois, favors overwhelmingly this so-called child labor amend- 
ment, which will give the Congress the right to pass child labor 
laws. 

Without regard to party or creed or circumstances, there have 
poured in upon me nearly a thousand letters—not the ordinary 
propaganda—urging this amendment. Among the appeals are 
those of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, the Illinois State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the Young Women’s Christian Association, and a 
number of the bravest and biggest of the American Legion, and 
nearly every welfare organization in the whole State—iu short, 
all classes and conditions. 

I would have voted for this amendment without these ap- 
peals, but I mention them to show that neither the awful de- 
struction of States so solemnly predicted by the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] nor the exquisite 
ridicule uttered by the witty gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lan- 
HAM] frightens Illinois, 

Conceding, as all do concede, that the American child is 
precious, is most precious, and a most sacred charge of ours, 
why 7 —— we not heed him as he appears before us now? 
He is here. 

One of the sweetest singers in America was Eugene Field, of 


Illinois. He it was who said: 


With trumpet and drum the children come, 
Marching so proudly with trumpet and drum, 
This way and that way they march go fine 
Till they march right into this heart of mine. 


Well, to-day, they are, so to speak, marching into this Cham- 
ber. Why not? Having marched into our hearts, why not 
march into this Chamber? 
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Manhood came here the old veteran, also the veteran ot the 
World War—and he was not denied. Womanhood eame here, 
demanding suffrage and also prohibition; she was not denied. 
Foreign governments came here, and were not denied. We let 
ngland have four of our billions, and we tet France have 
‘three and a half billions. And even princes and kings came 
i bere and were not denied. Our sympathy for Belgium was 
5 that when her King came he carried away with him a 
k draft. 

And now comes the child—‘ and of such is the kingdem of 
heuven.“ It was said of Lincoln that “his wisdom was like 
unto the wisdom of Httle children.“ May that wisdom of his 

us as we, in our time, are called upon to deal with the 
le child. 

Mr. TILLMAN: Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Magcal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
t nized for 10 minutes, [Applause.] 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 

the committee, as a member of the committee which voted 
‘ favorably to report the resolution providing that the Congress 
shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
| persons under 18 years of age,“ and as a Member of this Oon- 
gress who intends to vote to submit this proposition to the 
States for their consideration, I want to make a few remarks 
and give to the committee my views on the subject. At the out- 
set I desire to say that in the course of the hearings representa- 
tives of the following national organizations urged favorable 
j action on the amendment: 


American Association of University Women. 
American Federation of Labor, 
American, Federation of Teachers. 
American. Home Economics Association. 5 
x Commission on the church and social service, Federal Council of the 
Í Cherches of Christ in America. 
Democratic National Committee. i 
General Federation of Wemen’'s Clubs. 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America. 
National Council. of Catholic Women. 
National Council af: Jewish Women, 
National Council of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
National Council, of Women. 
National Education Association. 
National Federation of Business and Fee ‘Women's Clubs. 
eee League of Women Voters. A 
i ational, Woman's Christian Temperance Union. Ka 
meen Women's Trade Union League. h 
Republican National Committee, 
Service Star Legion. 
Young, Women's Christian Association. 
„Tue State legislatures of six States—California, Massachusetts, Ne- 
7 yada, North Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin —have petitioned Con- 
Kress to submit an amendment. 
' It will be remembered that President Harding and ‘President Coolidge 
| have both recommended to Congress the submission of a child labor 
amendment to the States, the former in his message of December 9, 
1922, the latter on December 6, 1023. The late President Wilson was 
an enthusiastic supporter, of the principle of Federal regulation and 
| personally urged ite importance on both Congress and the country as 
a whole, The platform of the National Republican Party for 1920 cop- 
tains the following clause: 

“The Republican. Party. stands tor a Federal child labor law and 
for. its rigid enforcement, If the present law is found mnconstitu- 
tional or ineffective, we shall seek other means ta e angresa 
to prevent the evi of child labor.” 

The National Democratic Party in that year made the, . e 
declaration: 

“We urge eooperation with the States tor the protection of 
child life through infancy aud maternity. care, in the prohibition 
of child labor, and by adequate appropriations for the Children’s 
Bureau and the Women's Bureau in the Department of Laber.” 


In the consideration of an amendment to our Constitution 
I think it well to bear in mind that this Government is the 
people's Government. When Columbus discovered ‘America 
he discovered a great country, but the American people have 
made it not only a great nation but the greatest nation in the 
world, and the people ought to have a right to do what they 
please with thetr own. If the Goverument is not what they 
would have it, it is their own fault. But I do say and con- 
tend that we, as their representatives, when requested by a 


fair 
to them any 


country, ought to give them an opportunity to do so. The 


Constitution of the United States was adopted by the American 
people and provides the manner in which that document can 
be 9 If amendments were never intended why was 
such provision inserted? As ably stated by the gentleman 
5 Virginia [Mr. Mowracur] we have the right to amend 
the Constitution of the United States when two-thirds of the 
Members of both Houses deem it necessary. And the amend- 
ment, when so submitted, shall be adopted by three-fourths of 
the States im the Union before it becomes effective, 
Now, gentlemen, I believe that the constitutional provisions 
for ing amendments to the Constitution by the States sub- 
mitted by Congress are defective and should be remedied. 
There is a proposed constitutional amendment now pending 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House, known as the 
Wadworth-Garrett amendment, which I believe Congress 
should adopt before any other amendment is sent to the States 
for ratification.  [Applause.] 

It now frequently happens that when we submit an amend 
ment we find legislatures that were elected before the proposi- 
tion was ever thought of in Congress, and I believe we should 
provide that at least one branch of the State legislature shall 
be- elected after the proposition has been submitted to the 
States, so as to give the people an opportunity to vote for their 
members, with the proposition in view. If that were done, the 
people themselves would know they were voting fori rep- 
resentatives who would vote en an amendment to the organic 
law of the land. I beliere we can trust to the good, sound 
judgment of the American people to make such changes as 
they see proper in the Constitution. 

Now, gentiemen, I want to remind you that we are not at 
this time voting for the enactment of any child-labor legislation; 
and if we were voting for the enactment of child-labor legisia- 
tion, I do not believe this Congress, or any other Congress, 
would ever enact a taw providing that children under 18 years 
of age should not be permitted te work on the farms of the 
country. My confidence im the intelligence of the membership 
of Congress would allay my fears of any such performance. 

The first proposal that was ever submitted to Congress in 
the way of a Federal law to prevent the exploitation of children 
was a bill to prevent the employment of children in factories 
and mines, and no one rightly constituted would favor putting 
children to work in mines, factories, or sweatshops. In other 
words; we are against the exploitation of child labor in 
factories, mines, or shops, but are not opposed to children from 
10 to 18 years old performing :sultable work: an the farm. 

Mr. RAMSBYHR:: Will the onan reon 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Yes, sir, 

Mr. RAMSBYER, ‘The gentleman is on the Judiciary Com - 
mittee, which reported out this proposed amendment? 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Tes, sir. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, I agree with the last proposition which 
the gentleman just advanced and I am seeking light here. I 
want to know why the committee did not limit the ots (es 
what the gentleman has just suggested; that is, regulating 
labor of children in mines and factories: instead 83 
upon Congress power also to regulate the labor ef children in 


the home and on the farm and many other places where there 


never has been any attempt to regulate? |- 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. 1 will tell my distinguished cot- 
league from Lowa that I could not tell you why this amendment 
was adopted or was drafted in the particular form it is, other 
than to say that all of the some 15 or more 
that advecated it asked it in this form, and their reason was, I 

that in certaim vocations children under 18 years of 
age should not be permitted to work, and they had confidenee in 
the Congress to see that no law was passed Including them. 
That is the only reason I can give you, sir! 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Then why inckade power to regulate sach 
tabor on the farm and in the homes? Why should we confer a 
power on Congress that nobody ever expects Congress to exer- 
cise? In other: words, we never confer power upon Congress 
unless we expect Congress to exercise that power, and hereto- 


Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Iowa, a8 L stated before, that when a respectable per- 
centage of our citizenship requests us, not as their guardians, 
but as their Represeatatives, for an opportunity to express 
themselves om an amendment to the organic law of this 
eourtry, What excuse have you or any other Member for ré- 
fusing that 

. RAMSHYER.. Just a question there. 

Mr. FOSTER.. Will the gentleman yield? 

3 Does the gentleman yield, and if se; to 
whom 
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Mr. FOSTER. Perhaps the gentleman had in mind a fact 
which the gentleman from Iowa has overlooked, that each of 
the 48 States has never seen fit to put on such a restriction 
and neither did the Federal Government in the two acts that 
were passed. They did not have the apprehension that the 
gentleman has as to the exercise of reserve powers, many of 
which are not exercised, whereas the gentleman assumes that 
they are all exercised by Congress. 

Mr. RAMSEYPR. I have received letters from organi- 
zations 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this is certainly 
not being taken out of my time. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Does the gentleman decline to 
yield? 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. I can not yield further then. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I would like to have light from the 
committee; and certainly if we can not get it from the com- 
mittee, where are we to get it? Does the gentleman refuse 
to yield for a question? 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Yes, sir. I think I have done 
pretty well by you. You have used most of my time. 

Now, here is the proposition as I look at it: We had ex- 
haustive hearings before the committee. I believe we have 
gone too far in the centralization of power here in Washington, 
and I believe that the creation of these boards and the control 
of a great many of the questions that we have control of here 
in Washington could be better controlled by the States, but 
that is a question for the people to decide, and if they conclude, 
after the matter is thoroughly thrashed out in the States, to 
adopt these amendments, why have they not the right to do so? 

Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LEA of California. If the committee is willing for the 
people of the country to take an intelligent and responsible 
part in this amendment to the Constitution, why did you not 
refer it to conventions of the States? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 


Mr, MAJOR of Missouri. 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, That right has been granted. 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. I would like to state in con- 
clusion of my remarks that my position, concisely stated, is 
simply this: That the question involved here is not one of the 
enactment of legislation but, on the other hand, is whether or 
not we will accede to the request of a very large number of 
our citizens for an opportunity to vote on the proposition that 
Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. There has been much 
said before the committee in its hearings on both sides of this 
proposition but without regard to the merits or demerits of 
whether or not the question could be best handled by the States 
or by the Federal Government. I am of the opinion that we 
should give the people of the States the right to vote on the 
proposition, bearing in mind that this is a Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, and we their repre- 
sentatives are their servants and not their guardians, t 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to myself. How much time have I remaining? 
ae CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has 383 

utes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I will not be able 
to yield for interruptions, and I will ask the Chair to be good 
5 proteet me in order not to take up time in refusing 
to viel 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas states that he 
does not care to yield during his address. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I regret exceedingly to find my- 
self in disagreement with the majority of the Committee on 
the Judiciary and especially with important groups of our 
people for whom I have the highest respect and with whom 
I am usually in accord. 

I can not profess myself entirely free from the influences 
which incline human conduct toward the paths of easy progress. 
I would not be so hypocritical as to profess myself at all times 
untempted by the whisperings of political expediency. But in 
this instance, at least, I am conscious that no motive of self- 
interest and no prompting of cowardice has helped to shape my 
decision, Maybe I am wrong in my position. But this I know; 
I feel that I am right, with a conviction which I could not 
ignore without knowing in my own heart that in the presence 
of a great responsibility I had made political merchandise of 
as high a duty as a citizen of this Republic can be called upon 
to discharge. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to re- 


In matters of current legislation there is sometimes here a 
lighter view of public responsibility, and individuals and par- 
ties play for positions of political advantage, with only inci-, 
dental hindrance and hurt to the public interest. But when 
we come in solemn counsel as to-day we meet to determine in 
the first instance whether we shall effect a change in the struc- 
ture of our system of government which the centuries have 
given to us, which proposed change would reach to the very 
foundation of that system, and which deal in the most intimate 
way with things so vital as the childhood of the Nation, men 
can not think of self-interest. If ever men prayed for the 
guidance of a wisdom greater than theirs, it should be at a 
time like this. What shall we do? It is said that in the abun- 
dance of counsel there is wisdom, I lay before you for what- 
ever they may be worth the reasons which have directed me 
to the position which I hold. 

This resolution deals with childhood; with evéry child in 
every family of the land. 

It deals with the government of every family in all the 
States. 

It deals with the structure of our system of government. 

It deals with the conditions and the agencies having to do 
with the development of governmental capacity. 

We are commissioned to act under the provision of the Con- 
stitution, which is as follows: 


ART. V. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments. * * + 


We sit in judgment upon the one issue, the necessity or non- 
necessity for the Federal Government to be given the power to 
regulate or to prohibit the labor of all persons under 18 years of 
age. This is not a proposition to deal with industries and with 
commodities as did the laws declared unconstitutional, but to 
deal directly with persons. It is a proposition to delegate 
to the Federal Government the most general of the police 
powers heretofore reserved to the States. Indeed, it is the 
most comprehensive and intimate of all the powers of govern- 
ment. It sends the power of the Federal Government into 
the precincts of every home: The judgment and the mandate 
of the Federal Government thrusts itself between the’ parent 
and the child, and the control of the parent over the labor 
of his or her own child until 18 years of age is subject always 
to the Federal power. 

In the practical operations, if a law follows this amendment 
effectuating it, the judgment of some bureau employee will 
control in the home as against the judgment of the father and 
the mother that nurtured the child and brought him along in 
the process of his development. If the ‘good old-fashioned 
father believes it is essential to the development of his child 
that he shall learn responsibility, that he shall learn to work, 
that he shall learn to lift the burden from the shoulders of 
the old man, and the bureau employee does not think so, the 
judgment of the bureau employee by the mandate of the Con- 
gress will control. Nobody can controvert that. 

Why, gentlemen stand on the floor of this body and look 
you men in the face, and offer the argument in favor of grant- 
ing this power that the Congress will have too much sense 
fully to effectuate it. That is a great proposition, is it not? 

We are not only dealing with the fundamental law of the 
Nation but we are dealing with the government of the home, 
That is a power too far-reaching and too delicate to entrust 
to any bureau employee of the great Federal Government ex- 
cept In the presence of a great necessity, except in the absence 
of some governmental agency closer to the people than the 
Federal Government is. My good friend whose name is at- 
tached to this resolution, by the very terms of that resolution 
brings solemn indictment against the States and the people 
of the States charging that there is not enough manhood and 
humanity and interest in childhood in the States and among 
these people to take care of the most priceless asset this world 
ever had. [Applause.] The States have full power now. 

Against the State and their lack of proper care for their 
children he appeals to the bureaucratic Federal Government. 
What are the facts? What do they indicate. It depends upon 
where you look at it from. If you look at the progress made 
by the States with reference to the protection of childhood 
from the standpoint of the men and women who believe in 
popular government, who believe in the capacity of the people 
to govern, who believe in the humanity of the mothers and 
fathers of this country, who believe in the integrity and pur- 
pose of the State government—when you look at the question 
of necessity from that standpoint, what do you see? 
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Tou see some twenty-odd years ago little children going into 
the factory, being ground down by their exploiters. Their con- 
dition, their helplessness began effectively to appeal to the sym- 
pathetic interests of men and women of the communities of the 


States. They began the fight. There was no Federal Govern- 
ment at work there. Two things, two great things, began to 
develop. Under the challenge of that condition men and women 
began to be better men and women. Their love for childhood 
swept out beyond the confines of their respective homes. They 
began to feel themselves to be the “keepers” of their little 
brothers and their little sisters of the factories. They felt the 
urge of responsibility. To use a common expression, they felt 
“it was up to them,” that it was their business. 

Great organizations exploiting children controlled politics, 
controlled the press. The people lost at first, but they grew 
stronger in heart, in purpose, and in capacity through the 
struggle. They could not stop. It was, their responsibility. 
They would not stop. Each time they fought they won more 
strength and won more strength and won more strength 
until that glad day came when the common people of this 
country, the plain mothers and fathers of this country, devel- 
oped under their own leadership—and you can not under- 
estimate the value of local leadership in the development of 
conscience and power—they met organized capital and or- 
ganized greed with all their hired lobbyists and corrupted 
officials before the State legislatures and won their first impor- 
tant victory. 

And they have been winning for 20 years. They have 
been winning not only for childhood but they have been 
winning for themselyes. They have been winning for com- 
munity, State, and Nation, an organized militant decency 
equipped under their own leaders for battle wherever right 
and wrong are in conflict. This is the record of these years 
of victory. [Applause.] . 

I quote from the testimony of Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, given 
at the hearings before the Judiciary Committee, page 18 
of the hearings: 


At present, a minimum age for work in factories has been estab- 
lished in all except in three States at 14 or over.. There 
has been a tendency to establish a special minimum for mines, which 
is 16 in more than half of the States. But four have a higher 
minimum than that, and some have lower. minima. (P. 18.) 

* f * * s . + * 

„ The prohibition as to night work for children is also 
quite general; 85 States and the District of Columbia prohibit chil- 
dren under 16 years of age from engaging in night work in factories 
and stores, the prohibition often extending to other employment, In 
some of the States, however, exemptions are allowed. 

The matter of the weekly hours of work for children bas been a 
subject of regulation, and most of the States that have an S-hour day 
prescribe to-day a 48-hour week, with one State, Virginia, leading in 
this respect with a 44-hour week for children 14 to 16 years of uge. 

+*+ * © ‘Twenty-two States make an examination by a physician 
mandatory before a child may receiye his working certificate. In 
seven others, and the District of Columbia, the examination may be 
required only if in the opinion of the certificate-issuing officers it is 
considered necessary. 

+ * * The 28 States that meet that minimum age as inclusively 
us did the Federal child labor act are: 

Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Ilinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Loufsiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


Fifteen other States have certain exemptions. Thirty States 
meet the requirements as to work period per day. Twenty-six 
States meet the Federal law as to night work. Eleven others 
have certain exemptions, and 11 fall below. 

The last census showed the total number of children 10 to 15 
years of age reported as engaged in gainful occupations in 1920 
was 1,060,858. It showed that 647,309 of these children were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

I quote a paragraph from a letter written by the Director 
of the Census Bureau to the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House under date of March 18, 1924: 


It is generally recognized, of course, that the great majority of the 
children reported by the Bureau of the Census as engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits probably was not, as a matter of fact, working with any 
high degree of regularity or continuity. Of the 647,309 children 10 to 
16 years of age reported as engaged in “agriculture, forestry, and 
animal husbandry ” in 1920, 569,824, or 88 per cent, were farm laborers 
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on the home farm, and it is very probable that a majority of the 
remaining 77,488 worked either for, with, or under the direction of 
their own parents, The work of these children doubtless varied from 
a few weeks or months work each year to regular employment through- 
out the year. 


With regard to children between 10 and 15 years of age, 
inclusive, in nonagricultural pursuits, the census of 1900 showed 
a total of 7.1 per cent; 1910, 5.2 per cent; 1920, 8.8 per cent; a 
reduction of 1.9 per cent during each of these two decades. 
In 1900, of the total workers engaged in nonagricultural pur- 
suits, children 10 to 15 years of age constituted but 3.7 per 
cent; in 1910, 2.2 per cent; and in 1920, but 1.2 per cent. 

It is to be borne in mind that this is the record of the achieve- 
ment of the States and of the people of the States, In 1916, 
according to the Tenth Annual Report of the Chief, Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, only two nations, Norway and 
Switzerland, had adopted the 14-year age minimum. Now 
nearly all the civilized western nations afford the children this 
protection.” . 

These exceptions are not as important as the number of 
States to which they apply would indicate. For instance, there 
are two States which have no minimum age for children in 
factories and stores, but those two States are Wyoming and 
Utah, which States, in all probability, have not provided an 
age limit because no necessity exists by reason of the non- 
employment of children in factories and in stores. 

Five States are listed as having no provision against night 
work. Those States are Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, and Texas. ; 

I feel certain that, wìth regard to the State of Texas, the 
vigilant people of that State would have asked the legislature 
to enact such regulation if the necessity had existed, and I 
know the legislature of that State would have responded to 
such a request, and no doubt the same is true with regard to 
the four other States. 

From page 23 of the hearings I quote the further following 
statement of Miss Abbott: 


+ è * Most of the regulation and control, however, has come 
in the last 20 years, since the census of 1900. 


The Chief of the Children’s Bureau, who by the way is one 
of the finest women I have ever met—I hope nothing I may 
say will be taken as a criticism of her interest or ability—says, 
“there is a definite tendency to advance.“ 

Who advances the States? How do they advance? What do 
these advances indicate? What benefit besides that of- pro- 
tecting children as to labor comes to the community and comes 
to the children as they make progress? This progress is not 
easy. They have to struggle. That is the plan of lfe. These 
difficulties are God Almighty’s gymnastic paraphernalia pro- 
vided for the development of the races of men. And when you 
fun from them and turn over the power and responsibility, 
even in part, you do just as foolish a thing as an athlete seek- 
ing to train himself in a gymnasium would do if he threw the 
paraphernalia or a part of it out of the window. What was it 
that made the pioneer great? Was it a lot of people telling 
him he could not do anything and let us help you do it? 

Was that what made them great? It was the challenge of 
necessity, the inspiring of confidence in themselves. You make 
anyone cease to believe in himself and you have destroyed 
him. Do these Federal bureau employees go out to the people 
and say, “You can do it; you are all right; you are doing 
fine” ? In the last report of the Children’s Bureau they say 
that during 1923 “only eight States made progress.” “ Only!” 
The whole psychology is found in the word “ only.” That shows 
the viewpoint. They are looking from the top down. They 
are sent out to tell the people what.to do, The people do not 
do it quickly enough. They want the power to force them to 
do. That is government from the top downward. If they had 
believed in the people, if they had hope in the people, if they 
were willing to trust the people to govern, they would have 
said that in one year eight States had made substantial progress, 
and they would have thanked God for the victory. That is the. 
difference. Only eight States! There is nobody patting them 
on the back and saying that they are all right, they are doing 
fine, that they can win, that God has given them the power, 
that it is their responsibility, that these children are their her- 
itage; it is not good to teach dependence. And it is not fair 
in the face of the record to assume that the States are failing 
in the task which they have assigned to themselves. 

That course will never make a strong people; that course will 
never make a people grow and develop. The thing to do is to 
say. to the people, You have got to make the fight.” They are 
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making it. I do not question anybody's motives. We are all 
interested in the welfare of the children of this country and 
of our Government. There is a difference of judgment as to 
what we ought to do. 

My good friend, Mr. Foster, a man of sincerity and of ability, 
brings this indictment. He charges the people of the States 
with neglecting their children. He says that they are inca- 
pable of dealing with the problem; that the Federal Govern- 
ment must be given this power. The matter is submitted to 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, and the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, acting as a sort of preliminary grand 
jury, finds that an ihdictment ought to be returned. You gen- 
tlemen sit here as a grand jury. You are going to find this 
afternoon by your solemn determination, as a necessity, that the 
‘people who send you here and the States that send you here are 
guilty of the charge. I demur to the sufficiency of the testi- 
mony. It is not the truth under the record. These are peculiar 
times, it seems to me. 

The question of my friend Mr. RAMSEYER is very significant 
and indieative of the spirit of the times. Everyone wants 
to legislate for somebody else’s folks. My friend Mr. 
RAMsBeveR—and if necessary to avoid an interruption I shall 
withdraw the statement or cut it out—is willing to. legislate 
for the folks in the city, but he does not want any legislation 
for his folks in the country. He does not want this to apply 
to children on the farms. In the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary three representatives from the State 
of Massachusetts. appeared. They told us they had the best 
folks and the best laws in the world, that they were doing 
everything necessary for the children in Massachusetts, but 
that away off yonder somewhere somebody was not doing 
what they ought to do, and they wanted to make them do it. 
[Laughter and applause] 

Mr. RAMSEYER: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; I withdraw the statement. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. I do not want the gentleman to withdraw 
it. I want him to leave it in. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am sorry I can not yield. The 
great, big drive in this particular procedure is based largely 
upon the alleged necessity to do something to protect the boys 
and the girls on the farms. The more than 600,000 of them 
are used to make up the million working children mentioned 
in all the propaganda. Take the reports of 1922 and 1923 and 
the studies that have been made. Here is a little pamphlet 
entitled “Child Labor Facts,” issued by the National Child 
Labor Committee this year. It is about the last thing they 
have gotten out, I believe. ‘This is on the first page: 


Over a million ‘children engaged in labor. 
Agriculture is the only Important field of work entirely uncontrolled 
hy legislation. 


Why do they say that if they are not proposing to controk 
that field of work? That is what they are talking about and 
are urging as a need for this proposed Federal power. 

The South, because of its agricultural character, still leads in child 
labor. 

Agriculture employs three-fifths of the millien child laborers— 


And so forth. 

I was talking to one of my friends from Mississippi the 
other day. He was talking about these poor little factory 
children in States like Massachusetts. He wants a Federal 
power to regulate them, but he said; “I do not want them to 
bother with the folks in the country.” [Laughter.] He ought 
to stay out of it, then. Massachusetts says it does not need 
this amendment but Mississippi does, and Mississippi says it 
does not need it but Massachusetts does. 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If I have misstated the gentle- 
man’s position I yield, but if I have net I can not yield. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is not concerning the gentleman’s state- 

ment, 
Mr. SUMNERS. of Texas, I am very sorry. It is always 
somebody away off yonder. Nobody seems to trust the people 
of the States to govern themselves. Well, gentlemen, if they 
can not govern themselves, we are gone. Our whole system 
is based upon the theory, if not upon the belief, that they ean. 
At least it was based upon that theory. The modern theory 
seems to be that they can not and that bureaus must govern 
them. I say there is nothing in fact or in history to justify 
the modern theory. 

Gentlemen, we are dealing not only with child labor but we 
are dealing with the structure of the Government. This pro- 
posed amendment is not an amendment to the Constitution; it 
changes fundamentally the system of government. I challenge 


the opinion of every student not only of our Constitution but 
of our history if that is not true. We talk about our Constitu- 
tion being the greatest document which at one time was struck 
off from. the brain and purpose of man. That is pure rot, 
absolute rot, 

Our Constitution has been transplanted twice. In the fifth 
century the Germanic peoples, the Anglos, and the Saxons, 
when they settled on British soil, planted the institution of 
local government, and during all of the vicissitudes for govern- 
ment in Great Britain that principle obtained. The Govern- 
ment of the Town, the government of the Hundred, the govern- 
ment of the Shire resisted even the Norman conquest. We 
talk about State rights. State rights are nothing, It is the 
necessity to govern that is valuable. You can not preserye 
mental development and progress among our people unless you 
preserve the necessity and the responsibility of government. 
During all of those years the necessity of the people to goy- 
ern obtained. Out of the Shire, out of the Town, out of 
the local leadership, out of that. local government they drew 
the material to build up the Parliament of Great Britain. Up 
from those people came our common law, the most marvelous 
body of laws that history records. They came from the com- 
mon people. 

I believe in the people, and I am justified by the history of 
the world in that belief. [Applause.} 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a single great provision in tlie 
American Constitution that was not first declared in the consti- 
tutions of the States, which were written 10 years before. 
One hundred and thirty years before the Constitutional Con- 
vention assembled it was declared in Massachusetts that there 
can be no liberty where the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial powers of government are combined. We have the 
warning of all the ages against our bureaucratic tendency, and 
yet we are concentrating governmental power here which we 
are taking from the States and creating these bureaus to take 
care of the overplus of governmental responsibility. We are 
giving to them legislative, executive, and judicial powers. They 
make the rules, they construe the rules, they enforce the rules, 
and then we wonder that there sometimes comes corruption 
and mismanagement. You have oppression, tyranny, and ex- 
travagance wherever there is a combination of legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial power. We have overloaded the Federal 
Government. 

I make that as a statement, and there is no man here who 
can deny it. We have overloaded the machinery of the Wed- 
eral Government to the point where it can not function as 
a representative government. That is a fact. We grope our 
way through legislation without properly understanding the 
tremendous matters that we legislate upon; we have shifted 
governmental powers and responsibility that under the genius 
of our Government ought to remain here, to bureau after 
bureau, because our Nation is so big, its population is so 
numerous, that it is beyond human capacity for us to operate 
it through the machinery of representative government. It is 
not a theory, as it once was, It is a fact. We are destroying 
our system of government at both ends. We are taking from 
the States those governmental responsibilities which they 
must exercise in order to preserve their vigor, and we are 
destroying the system at this end by overloading the Federal 
machinery with that responsibility taken from the States. 

These bureaus have grown until their personnel of the Fed- 
eral Government is between five and six hundred thousand 
people. Less than 600 of the whole personnel are elected by 
the people, and every one of those elected is functioning up 
here in this little spot on the eastern border of this country, 
If you delegate this power to the Federal Government, as is here 
proposed, the real administration of the laws enacted is going 
to be in persons four or five removed from anybody whom the 
people have elected, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia rose. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. I regret I can not yield. I do not 
want to be discourteous. The thing has come about, gentlemen, 
until these bureaus, by reason of the fact of their power, by 
reason of the tremendous number, by reason of the volume of 
business we turn over to them, these bureaus are ceasing rapidly 
to be the aids of the Government through which representative 
government functions and are becoming the real governors of the 
people. [Applause.] Talk about popular government! Why, 
gentlemen, this Federal Government never was designed, and 
never can be designed, and never can function as the agent of 
popular government. 

The genius of our system is not to be found in Federal Gov- 
ermment; it is to be found in the States. The States them- 
selves are the direct and lineal descendants of that system of 
government planted by the Germanic people on the shores of 
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England in the fifth century, When we came to this country 
we planted those institutions in American soil. In the fertile 
soil of pioneer life it progressed and developed with tremendous 
rapidity. When the time for the declaration of our independ- 
ence came about it was not a declaration of independence nor a 
revolt against that Government grown up from the people; we 
reyolted against King George, but never against the Government 
which had come from the people. When the English governors 
left we selected somebody to take their places, and the colonies 
became the States. When the States had failed in their opera- 
tions under the Articles of Confederation it became necessary 
to form a more perfect Union, and the wisdom and the genius 
of the fathers is shown, not so much by any creation by them, 
but it is shown in what they did not try to do. They did not 
try to create a government. They declared that which had been 
created. I speak of the State and National Governments. Why, 
popular government can not be created by constitutions. Pepu- 
lar government creates constitutions. They come up grown like 
a tree from the instinctive love of liberty that God has put in 
the heart of man. It is not progressing when you destroy the 
Sense of responsibility. 

I am against this proposed amendment, because I am inter- 
ested in childhood as everybody else is interested in child- 
hood. And let us see what this resolution proposes. This 
power is negative; it closes the door of the factory or farm. 
That is all, except that it divides responsibility. What do the 
States do? The children need not only the factory door closed 
but they need education, they need hygienic conditions, they 
need schools, they need playgrounds, they need moral sur- 
roundings. Who can give it to them? I say, gentlemen, you 
take away from the childhood of America a thing of value 
when you divide that responsibility. This matter of child 
exploitation is the one thing that is appealing to the sympathy 
and serious concern of the people of the States as nothing else 
does. Out of that a comprehensive constructive program for 
childhood is developing. I say it is a tragic thing to contemplate 
if the Federal Government closes the doors of the factories and 
you send that little child back, empty-handed; that brave little 
boy that was looking forward to get money for his mother for 
something to eat. But the people of the States, aroused under 
a sense of undivided responsibility, do not send the child upon 
the streets. The people of the States, aroused to interest by 
his exploitation, take a comprehensive interest in him and in 
his family, They are providing pensions for the widowed 
mother and her children. They are not going to send the child 
on the street. They provide schools and recreation centers. It 
makes bigger people; it makes better people; it makes a militant 
people. You develop local leadership, you develop local pride, 
in the protection of their children. 

Everybody knows the historical fact that the one thing in all 


the program that has led to child betterment in America has. 


been the protest against factory labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has used 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will take one minute more. 

Now, gentlemen, what are we going to do about it? You 
are going to write a verdict that is not warranted by the facts 
against the people of the States. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If you will give me time, I will. 

Mr. FOSTER. You started out this morning with 50 
minutes more than any of us. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I thought the gentleman was 
going to yield. Do not count that in my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I haye done the best I could. If I have spoken 
in a way that is offensive, I wish to assure you that I did 
not intend to do so. I know I have spoken to my own hurt. 
I must pay the price. I believe this is hurtful to the States, 
to the Nation, and to the permanent interest of the children 
of America. To discuss a question like this in 30 minutes 
is impossible. I have undertaken to discuss this question from 
the standpoint of the child and from the standpoint of the 
Government. Gentlemen, this process of centralization can 
not continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
more. : 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, this process of centralization can 
not continue. You can not maintain the American Republic 
and our institutions and protect the childhood of this country 
by means of a citizenship that can not make our States func- 
tion, and upon a system under which the States will not dis- 
charge their duty; and you can not make people discharge 
their duty unless you hold them closely to the necessity and 
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I thank you, 


to the responsibility of discharging their duty. 


[Applause. ] 
Does any other gentleman care to yleld? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes. I believe the committee appreciated the 
attention and good order that we had during the last speech. 
Let us just make it that way all the time. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
the gentleman from Texas how much time he has left? 
ar CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six and one-half min- 
utes. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday we listened to 
Some good speeches on this subject, perhaps some were as elo- 
quent as have recently been delivered in this Hall. From a 
standpoint of opposition to this measure I think the Democratic 
leader [Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee] made as fine an address as 
can be made from that standpoint. Personally, I differ with 
him as to what the organic law should be on this subject. 
His arguments for State rights and in favor of the States 
having full power in matters of this kind would, of course, 
apply with equal force to the subject of prohibition and to some 
much older fundamental questions. 

We all agree that we must not have child slavery. The 
only dispute is whether it Is a State question or a Federal 
question, or both. It is my judgment that if every State in 
the Union save one were to pass a child labor law like most 
of the States have now, and that one State should stand out 
and permit child slavery, that State’s attitude would be suffi- 
cient cause for the adoption of the constitutional amendment 
proposed. 

Mr. Hux of Maryland in his speech yesterday opposed the 
amendment, and quoted from the first Republican platform to 
prove that Lincoln was for State rights. That was an unfor- 
tunate quotation so far as its applicution in this particular 
instance. is concerned. That platform was denouncing a pro- 
gram of citizens of other States forcing slavery upon Kansas. 
Lincoln’s position at that time, as all who are familiar with 
history. know, was that the State of Kansas itself should be 
permitted to decide whether it would have slavery or not. 
After that time Lincoln decided to go further than to deny 
one State the right to force slavery upon another, as that plat- 
form did, but denied any State the right to have slavery. 

It is unfortunate that some of the States have held back in 
the matter of passing laws on this subject. It is unfortunate 
that it is necessary for the Federal Government even to con- 
template the forcing upon any of them of this humane proposi- 
tion, but I prefer to go along with men like General SHERWOOD; 
who, I think has a better chance in this instance to know the 
views of the beloved Lincoln, than to follow Mr. HrIL of Mary- 
land. 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] in speaking 
yesterday morning, said that they did not know what they would 
do with the colored children in the South if we adopted such 
an amendment. I notice his remarks this morning in the 
Record certainly read better, by the insertion of a few words 
that were not uttered, than they sounded; but this question 
has been settled. We are not to have any form of-slavery in 
the United States. And If the States themselves, some of them, 
haye been so negligent in the passage of these laws that our 
Government, the greatest of them all, is outranked by nearly 
every other Government in the world in this one respect, it is 
high time that we cure it in the orderly, straightforward 
American way, by amending our Constitution. 

I am not only for submitting the proposed amendment but 
I hope the States will ratify it and after they do, I am in favor 
of Congress, if occasion demands, passing such laws as will not 
only prevent any form of child slavery in America, but will 
place us upon an equal basis with, if not make us outrank, any 
other nation in the treatment of our children. 

This is not a question that can be ridiculed and laughed out 
of court, as was attempted yesterday by my friend from Texas 
[Mr. LANHAM]. You can not, by absurd comparisons and state- 
ments, make the people of this great country of ours lose sight 
of the issue involved. My State has good and wholesome laws 
upon this subject, but the children of other States deserve good 
and wholesome laws. The principle involved in this question 
is one of the oldest controverted questions of government. It 
has been practically cured by certain amendments to the Con- 
stitution, and the Congress thought that the Constitution 
would permit the curing of this by the Federal Government, 
and passed two laws which were held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. The opinion of the court was divided. ‘Tha 
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orderly way now is to afford the States the opportunity to 
amend the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Denison). Does any gentleman 
yield time? 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from 
Texas yield the remainder of his time? 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. I yield the remainder of my time. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is six and one-half 
minutes, I yield in addition to that six minutes, making 
twelve and a half minutes, to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, out of the 
discussion of this intensely appealing problem, two very en- 
couraging facts have emerged. 

First, the figures presented have revealed tremendous im- 
provement in the child-labor situation during ‘recent years. 
The census of 1910 showed that 2,000,000 boys and girls under 
16 were wotking in that year—or more than 18 per cent of 
the children of that age, but the census of 1920 showed that 
during the 10 succeeding years the number so had 
been cut in half, notwithstanding the intervening increase in 
population. The percentage of children so employed had been 
reduced by more than half. Speaking in exact figures, the pro- 
portion of children under 16 engaged in work was reduced 
during a single decade from 18.4 per cent in 1910 to 8.5 per 
cent in 1920. 

Second, the record of State legislation has shown that the 
individual States made great and rapid strides during the 
same period In protecting children’s health, education, and 
working conditions. Within the decade just elapsed every one 
of the States has come to have written upon its statute books 
laws compelling school attendance, as well as laws governing 
employment of children in Industry. Some of the States have 
passed from six to ten successive laws restricting child labor. 
With regard to child labor in mills and factories, 45 of the 48 
States to-day prohibit such work for children under 14, and 
there is less ground for anxiety about the 3 States that 
are remiss in their factory-age standard, because they are not 
industrial States and have virtually no factories employing 
children—Utah, Wyoming, and Mississippi. Even the tast- 
named State has a 14-year minimum for girls and a 12-year 
minimum for boys. i 

With regard to child labor in mines, 41 of the 48 States 
have now a 16-year age minimum for such employment, and 
of the 7 States which lack such provisions 5 are not mining 
States, and 1 of the other 2 has a 15-year age limit and the 
other a 14-year age limit. 

Both the census statistics and the reports of State legisla- 
tion tell the same story. The conditions are by no means 
what they were a decade or so ago when so much was said 
and rightly said—about the “cruel slavery of little children 
in mines and factories.” - 

Let me quote the words of Mr. Raymond G. Fuller, one of 
the ablest and best-informed students of the subject, in his 
work upon Child Labor and the Constitution. Mr. Fuller 
is an advocate of this Federal amendment, yet he speaks as 
follows: t 


Nine out of ten persons still think of child labor in terms of by- 
gone conditions ‘or of conditions that represent only a fraction of its 
total aniount to-day. Nine out of ten think of it in terms of the 
spectacular horrible conditions calling for drastic methods of reform. 
Such thought of it does not fit the present situation. The worst 
evils of 40, 20, even 10 years ago have been removed or vastly abated. 


The fact remains, however, that about a million children 
under 16 were still recorded in 1920 as engaged in gainful 
occupations, and this situation must give us pause and de- 
mands investigation. Let us look into the figures a little 
further. What we find is this: That of the million children 
employed in 1920 more than 647,000—or more than three-fifths 
of that number—were employed on farms, the bulk of them 
on home farms. Only 413,549 were reported as gainfully em- 
ployed in nonagricultural pursuits, and the census shows that 
of this number the larger proportion were not engaged in 
imines and factories or in dangerous and unhealthy occupations, 
but were messengers, office boys and girls, newsboys, clerks, 
and employees of stores. Let it also be observed that the 
census figures which have been quoted include all of the boys 
and girls who were gainfully employed; no matter whether 
their work was harmful or beneficial; no matter whether it 
was indoors or out of doors; no matter whether or not they 
only worked during vacation or after school hours or on 
Saturdays; no matter whether they helped merely during the 
planting and harvesting periods or the fruit picking and can- 
ning seasons; no matter whether or not they were getting a 


part of their vocational education as apprentices in actual 
work instead of in the schools. There may be a million 
children under 16 who still at some time in the year perform 
some labor for which they are paid, but the situation is cer- 
tainly not as deplorable as that statement would seem to imply. 

There are doubtless still many delinquencies in legislation, 
many lamentable instances of lax enforcement, many condi- 
tions still requiring remedy, but the child-labor problem of 
to-day is by no means what it was a decade ago. The facts 
just quoted show that legislation by the States and its en- 
forcement by the States have been improving by leaps and 
bounds. Only last year seven State legislatures added to their 
existing child labor laws. The question, therefore, presents 
itself to us to-day in a yery different aspect from that which 
confronted our predecessors 10 and 20 years ago, when Fed- 
eral legislation for the restriction of child labor and for the 
protection of children was first asked for. We must not dis- 
cuss the question to-day in terms of 1900 or 1910. We must 
ask ourselyes first whether the evils which still remain are 
sufficiently urgent and otherwise irremediable to justify the 
drastic step of a constitutional amendment. I must confess, 
in view of the changed conditions, that I, for one, believe it 
altogether doubtful whether further attempts at Federal legis- 
lation in this field are justifiable. 

Mr. Chairman, as I view the question, this proposed amend- 
ment is part and parcel of a much larger problem. The funda- 
mental problem is whether we propose to abandon altogether 
the method of government by States which in the past has 
insured adaptation of law to local conditions, and made pos- 
sible law enforcement in the only way in which laws can be 
effectively enforced—through the respect and concurrence of 
local opinion. [Applause,} x 

This is a very large and immensely grave problem which 
underlies the whole structure of our Government and upon the 
decision of which may very well depend our Government’s con- 
tinuance. Advocates of every sort of reform are looking mora 
and more to the Nation’s Capitol to correct local abuses and 
to launch new adventures in philanthropy upon a national 
scale. Every Congressman’s daily mail brings letters urging 
support for Federal legislation to promote one or another more 
or less praiseworthy purpose which is inadequately realized in 
certain States or sections of the country. We are urged to 
support new Federal laws not only for the protection of chik 
dren and women in industry and the restriction of the hours 
and wages of labor but also for the adyancement and control 
of education; for assistance to mothers in childbirth; for the 
correction of inadequate divorce laws; for the suppression of 
gambling, prize fights, and lynching; for the encouragement of 
physical training; for the censorship of the press, moving pic- 
tures, advertisements, and general literature; for the control 
of hunting and fishing—in fact, for the regulation of every- 
thing in our lives and business except our inmost thoughts. 

Our daily conduct from the cradle to the grave is thus being 
surrounded with restrictions emanating from the National Gov- 
ernment, administered by Washington bureaus, enforced, or 
putatively enforced, by Federal police. Instead of confining 
the Federal Government, as was intended by the founders, to 
certain functions which could not be effectively handled by the’ 
States such as the control of the Army and Navy, our foreign 
relations, our interstate and foreign commerce, our Postal 
System, our coinage and our currency, we are developing a 
Federal administration which parallels most of the activities 
hitherto looked after by the States, and which attempts from 
Washington to regulate and police everything that. we have, 
everything that we buy and sell, everything that we enjoy, 
everything that we do. 

The tendency is open to serious objection from many stand- 
points. First of all, it involves a vast addition to the expense 
of Government. It makes of Government a two-headed monster, 
with two sets of laws governing the same subjects, though not 
always conforming one with the other. It means two sets 
of bureaus doing the same thing with double overhead, a two- 
fold machinery for enforcement and twice the necessary per- 
sonnel And what is worse, the cost of every new Federal 
bureau once established grows by what it feeds on. People 
anxious for betterment of conditions in States that are remiss 
in one or another direction first implore their representatives in 
Washington to establish a Federal bureau, and to enact legis- 
lation for the entire country in order to correct these local de- 
ficiencies. Then, when the wedge has been entered, they seek 
to drive it further. Inevitably and annualy, they demand en- 
larged appropriations and additional enforcement officers, be- 
cause the Federal bureau feels that it needs larger scope and 
power, and because the national laws thus enacted to remedy 
local conditions can not be made operative in these localities 
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without coercion. The case before us is a case in point: We 
established a. Federal bureau to study the problems of children, 
and then came the demand for larger and larger appropriations, 
for extended powers, for more agencies and agents to do what 
the State bureaus have hitherto been doing. The cost of our 
Federal administration is thus continually mounting. The 
number of Federal ‘officeholders is continually multiplying. 
During the past 50 years, the number ‘of Federal employees has 
increased, nearly four times as rapidly as the population, and 
the cost per capita of the purely civil establishment (leaving 
ont of account the Army and Navy, interest on the public debt, 
the expenses of the Veterans’ Bureau, and the Shipping Board) 
is to-day. nearly five times What it was 50 years ago 

In the second plate, the tendeney, If it vine ai to develop 
as it has in. recent years, will in another generation make State 
legislatures and State udministratives useless. They will have 
nothing to do except to reenact and assist in executing the laws 
and decrees of Washington, and when that time comes, as it 
surely will come unless we quickly right about face, we 
might as well dissolve our State lawmaking bodies and make 
our Stute officials agents of the national administration. The 
country will not and ean not afford to maintain superfluous 
State lawmakers, State bureaus, and State executives wher 
their powers and funetlons hive been ‘reduced to shadows. I 
question whether the public realizes the growing expense en- 
tailed. by the present drift ‘toward overlapping Jurisdiction: 
J question whether the people of the several States will be eon; 
tent to see their local governments completely wiped out and 
superseded by government imposed from beyond their borders. 

In the third place, I question whether many of those who 
now 80 eagerly seek Federal intervention at every turn appre- 
ciate hew sbnoxious the reallzutlon of their demands is likely 
to be, how certain it is to breed friction and dissension, how 
damaging to the ‘respect for law, how menacing to the very 
permanence of our Government. Yet if their demands are 
listened to, i Congress continues to legislate about matters not 
essentially national, but to remedy local abuses and deficiencies, 
if Federal bureaus send move and more of their agents and 
wurdens and police into our factories and stores and homes, 
the Government in Washington is certain to become more and 
more the object of distrust and animosity. Different sections 
of our vast country will be more and more lined up against 
each other. Our political parties will tend more and ‘more to 
divide along sectional lines. In seeking to bulld a more power - 
ful central government we shall tend to weaken it by making 
it less respected. Mr. Chairman, by pursuing this policy we 
are sowing the seeds of disruption and perhaps ultimate dis- 
union. By following European models ‘of centralized govern- 
ment we are not inconcetvably imperiling the very continu- 
ance of the greatest experiment in popular government which 
the world has ever known. 

Mr. Chairman, when certain States are found lax in some 
field of ‘appropriate control, it would be far wiser, instead 
of urging the Federal Government to multiply its laws, officials, 
bureaus, ‘enforcement ‘officers, and courts, with all that this 
means of ‘enlarged and daplicdting expense and annoying inter- 
ference, to concentrate effort on the correction of deficient leg- 
islation or of negligent enforcement in those particular States. 
If in certain parts of the country the sentiment of the people 
has not provided, or ‘is not supporting, wise legislation in one 
field or another, it would be far better to focus effort upon 
those sections and persuade their people willingly to adopt such 
measures than to seek to impose foreibly upon them legislation 
framed in Washington, which they perhaps have not been edu- 
eated to approve or understand and which must necessarily 
be put into ‘effect by .outside officials sent into those regions 
under orders from Washington. 

This is why we are bound to withhold support from many 
measures with the general intention of which we may be in 
complete accord. This is why we are bound to question all pro- 
posals for Federal laws duplicating State activities, no matter 
how estimable or appealing their particular purposes may be. 
It is on such grounds that many of us voted: against the mater- 
nity bill and are reluctant to favor Federal bills looking toward 
control of the public schools, the press, moving pictures, physi- 
eal. education; hours of labor, marriage, divorce, lynching, 
hunting, and scores of other matters. Such proposals often 
have a, noble purpose and à strong emotional urge, as in the 
mutter of child labor, Which is before us to-day; but here, as 
in most of the other eases, in my judgment, legislation and 
Its enforcement can be left more wisely, as the founders of our 
Federal Goyernment intended that they should be left, to the 
governments of the several States, 

The time bas arrived when we must enll.a halt upon an 
usurping Federal Capital. We must stop right here and now, 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen : cot the com: 
ees Lam in exact harmony and accord with much that has 
been 22 iby: oe gentiaan who preceded me, ‘but I am mind: 


I listened with tel Interest to, the splendid address of my 
good friend, the gentleman from Virginia Mr. MONTAGUE], 
and to the splendid scholarly speech of my friend, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Svackers}. I agree with much they say; 
but, gentlemen, every time a eonstitutional question is up for 


to time by these State rights people ugamst the seventeenth 
amendment, agulnst the eighteenth amendment, and against the 
nineteenth amendment: As a rule, the people who are opposing 
this amendment are the same people who opposed those amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE.» Will the gentleman cite me to the place 
and time that I spoke on those amendments? 

Mr. MICHENER. I ‘will withdraw that statement as far 
as my good friend is concerned, but I will say that I have 
heard him repeat these things so many times in committee that 
I ‘have almost ‘commenced to believe some of them. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is a pity the gentleman can not. 

Mr. MICHENER, Be that as it may, I say that the regula- 
tion of child labor has been before the American people for 
many years, and what has been the result? The very people 
who come here to-day and ask us for more time are the people 
who have from ‘time to time asked us for more time. In 1916 
when we passed a Federal law we found that a necessity ex- 
isted, and Congress was ‘thoroughly convinced that that statute 
was necessary and was needful and helpful, and the American 
people approved that law. There are men here to-day who 
voted for that law, and who then proclaimed by their vote and 
by their word that it was necessary, who are now telling us 


thut we do not need it and that the children do not need this 


protection. Why, men, if we needed it then we need it now, 
and if some of the States will not step up to the line and estab- 
lish proper standards, then it should be possible for Congress 
to do it. 

I have no use for so many bureaus. I have no use for this 
eoterie that comes to W for everything. It is true 
the country is overrun by agents—Federal agents—but some of 
the men here who to-day are talking about the country being 
overrun by Federal agents are the very men who want more 
Federal agents if they have anything to do with sending money 
into their States. Js not that true? When it comes to the 
question of good roads our friends say, Let us have them.” 
When it came to the question of the maternity bill many of 
them said, “Let us have it.” When the question refers to 
money going into the States in the shape of Federal aid which 
carries Federal regulation we hear nothing about losing State 
rights, 

Mr. McSWAIN, I did not vote for the maternity bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. They are very people who are in- 
sisting on those a and yet to-day—— 


Mr. ‘FOSTER. 1 gentleman yield? 
Mr. ME 
Mr. FOSTER. hie — show thut every Southern State 


but one has taken advantage of the maternity appropriation, 
and only 8 States out of 48 have failed altogether to take ad- 
vantage of the maternity appropriation. That was popular. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman was looking right straight 
at me and shaking his. “gory loeks at me,“ but I want him 
to understand that I did not vote for it. 

Mr, MICHENER. But you eome in here and ask us to 
help eradicate the boil weevil, and if we are asked to engage 
in any other public activity in the gentleman’s State he stands 
up here and insists on it, but that is beside the question. 
The first bill looking toward the regulation of the labor of 
children by the Federal Government was introduced into 
Congress in 1906, and from that day up to now the matter 
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has been thoroughly considered and discussed.. The first Fed- 
eral child labor law was adopted in 1916, and after this law 
had been in operation a little more than nine months it was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and in February, 1919, the child labor tax law was 
enacted, only to be declared unconstitutional on May 15, 1922. 
During the last Congress the Judiciary Committees of both 
the Senate and the House reported favorably constitutional 
amendments making it possible to control child labor. During 
the present session of Congress the Judiciary Committee has 
held extensive hearings covering all phases of the subject, and 
after careful consideration has favorably reported the pend- 
ing legislation, with the recommendation that the resolution 
be agreed to. The Senate Judiciary Committee has taken like 
action, and consequently it can not be said that our action at 
this time is ill-advised or hasty. ‘ 

As a general proposition it is conceded, or at least not seriously 
denied, that legislation is n in many States of the 
Union for the protection of the children of those Common- 
wealths. Some States have splendid child labor laws, and it 
is not the purpose of this resolution to prevent the States from 
enacting beneficial laws but simply to make it possible to es- 
tablish a proper minimum standard for the protection of all the 
children in all the States. 

Those opposing the resolution are divided into two classes— 
first, those who belleve that child labor is a matter to be 
controlled entirely by the States, and, second, a very small 
number who believe that the Government, Federal or State, 
should not attempt to regulate the hours and conditions under 
which children labor or are employed. 

Many of those belonging to the first class view with apparent 
alarm amendments of this character to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. These same people, as a rule, strenuously opposed the 
seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth amendments. 

. They feel that regulation of this nature is a matter wholly 
for the sovereign States. They insist that this is paternalism 
and centralization of the kind which imperils our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Personally I am one of those who strenuously oppose miscel- 
taneous tinkering with our Constitution. I deplore the pa- 
ternalistic tendency of the General Government. I am cogni- 
zant of the fact that of late there has developed a tendency 
toward a top-heavy Government in Washington. Our people 
are looking too much to the Federal Government and are de- 
manding from that source relief, aid, and supervision which 
belong to and should. be administered by the State. The in- 
tegrity of the State and the individualism accompanying it 
have made us what we are, and I for one am loath to do any- 
thing that would tend toward the destruction of local self- 
government, stimulated by local pride and responsibility. 

I hold in my hand a letter written by Henry M. Bates, dean of 
the law school of the University of Michigan. In addressing 
Mr. Foster, the author of this amendment, Dean Bates says: 


I venture to write to you in support of the proposed amendment re- 
lating to child labor, as printed in report No. 895 of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. 

As you well know, all efforts to secure valid congressional legislation 
on this subject without amendment to the Constitution bave failed. 
There is no other recourse, if we are to meet this serious evil, than to 
amend the Constitution, I am not one of those who is willing to see an 
unlimited extension of Federal power, but where economic and social 
considerations demand as urgently as in the case of child labor national 
dealing with a subject, I am willing to see the national power expanded 
to meet the need. I sincerely trust that the amendment will be pushed 
in Congress and presented to the several States, 


And Dean Bates is one of those constitutional lawyers who 
only consents to amendment when amendment is essential. 

Amendments to the Constitution of the United States are 
regulated by Article V, which provides, among other things— 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it nec- 
essary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution. 


Therefore before Congress can propose an amendment a ne- 
cessity therefor must be established, and we are confronted with 
the question: Is a constitutional amendment necessary for the 
protection of our children? 

There is inherent power in each State to enact all proper legis- 
lation covering the subject, but the fact is that several of the 
States have not exercised this power, and if we are to judge by 
the attitude of some of those appearing before the committee 
there is no inclination on the part of those States to pass laws 
establishing minimum standards which in any way meet the 
demands of the hour. We are confronted with facts and condi- 
tions and not with theories. It is true that much p has 
been made along this line during the last decade. It is also true 
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that this progress was stimulated and that many improvements 
were made after the enactment of the two child labor laws 
which were declared unconstitutional. However, no State hav- 
ing a child labor law which fell below the standards of the 
former Federal laws has brought its laws up to the standards of 
the former Federal laws. 

It was hoped that when the Federal law was declared un- 
constitutional that these backward States would do that which 
the opponents of this measure now contend that they will do, 
and bring their laws up to the standard; but this was a vain 
hope. Only eight of those States have improved their 
laws on the age and hour standards, and I am pleased to say 
that my home State of Michigan is one of those States. Not- 
withstanding these hopes and promises, child labor has steadily 
increased since 1920. Statistics compiled by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor indicate that since the 
middle of 1922 the number of children between 14 and 16 goin 
to work has steadily increased. In 19 of the cities report 
in 1923 there was an increase over 1922 of at least 20 per cent, 
and in nine cities the increase was approximately 50 per cent 
or more. These figures are based upon the number of work 
permits issued, and show, therefore, the number of legally 
employed children, and, of course, there is no way of ascertain- 
ing the number who were illegally employed. 

In arriving at a decision as to whether or not there is a 
necessity for Federal action in this matter, be it remembered 
that in the United States to-day one child out of every 12— 
and in at least one State, one child out of every four—is a child 
laborer. Over 1,000,000 from 10 to 16 years of age are working 
in the United States in factories, mills, canneries, agriculture, 
mines, and in other industries and occupations. Nearly 400,000 
of them are between 10 and 14 years of age. Nine States have 
no laws prohibiting all children under 14 from working in both 
factories and stores. Twenty-three States with a 14-year mini- 
mum age limit have weakened their laws by permitting ex- 
emptions under which children not yet 14 may work. Thirty- 
seven States allow children to go to work without a common- 
school education, and eight do not make physical fitness for 
work a condition of employment. Fourteen States allow chil- 
dren under 16 to work from 9 to 11 hours a day. Two States 
do not regulate in any way daily hours of labor for children, 
Five States do not protect children under 16 from night labor. 
Eighteen States have no definite educational requirement for 
children leaving school to go to work. 

The object of the first and second Federal child labor laws 
was to prohibit the work of childrou under 14 in factories 
and canneries, and of children under 16 in mines and quarries, 
and to prohibit the work of children 14 to 16 years of age for 
more than eight hours a day for six days a week in factories 
and canneries, 

The statutes are most salutary. Nevertheless, after the first 
ceased to operate nearly three times as many violations of the 
Federal child labor law standards were found in 10 States 
as had been found in 25 States when the law was in force, 
After the second was declared unconstitutional an investiga- 
tion of 89 factories in one State brought to light 560 violations 
of Federal standards and 149 violations of the State child 
labor law. 

While the States have plenary power to deal effectively with 
this subject, yet they have failed to exercise that power. They 
still refuse to exercise that power, and we are asked to defer 
action until such time as these delinquent States come to an 
understanding of the real needs of these beneficent laws: How 
long must we wait? The children of to-day are the men and 
the women of to-morrow. They pass this way but once as 
children. A public consciousness awakened in the people of 
the States a few years hence will not atone for the sins visited 
upon the present generation. We are not dealing in dollars 
and cents, we are not dealing with property, we are dealing 
with human lives. We are building the citizenship of our 
country, and as we sow so shall we reap. This is a national 
question and should be dealt with as such, and our scruples 
against constitutional amendments should in no way interfere 
with our exercising our right to amend the Constitution when 
necessity requires. 

With that small number of our citizens who feel that there 
should be no regulation by law of the hours and conditions 
under which children labor or are employed I have no sym- 
pathy. Their contention in this day and age should not be 
given serious consideration. We may prate about parents 
properly caring for their children, about work being good for 
children, and about the invasion of the home by the Govern- 
ment, yet the fact remains that there are those among us who} 
for their own greedy purposes would exploit child labor, and 
afl laws are necessary for the protection of the many against 
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the few. The individual who opposes this amendment from a street trades; tenemerrt home work, domestic service, and can- 


mercenary standpoint is not a good citizen and should be so 
branded. j 

We are told in this debate that if this amendment becomes 
effective that the boys and the girls will be prevented from 
doing chores on the farm; that immediately the power is 
vested. in Congress that power will be exerciged without 
reason, and without common sense. The best. answer to this. 
argument is the fact that Congress thought it possessed the 
power to pass child-labor legislation and did pass two Federal 
laws, and there is no reason to presume that a Federal statute 
enacted after the ratification of this amendment would differ 
widely from the statutes already passed. Every State in the 
Union to-day has unlimited authority to pass. child labor laws, 
yet no State has passed an unreasonable law. The tendency 
is in the other direction. This is merely an enabling act and. 
must be ratified by 36 out of the 48 States before it is effective. 

The childhood of America is calling, and I believe a vast 
majority of the people is demanding, that we, the Representa- 
tives of the people, make it possible for the sovereign States. 
of this Union to say whether or not this amendment should 
be made to eur basic law. The framers of the Constitution 
anticipated the need of change and they provided the method. 
The Constitution is not a barrier in the path of new measures: 
for new needs. This amendment must be passed or present 
conditions will continue. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
do not defend the Southern States, because I think they are 
amongst the worst offenders. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Chair please indicate how many 
minutes I have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas has 24 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If it is agreeable with the gentlemen on 
the other side, I might consume all of my time; or does the 
gentleman from Ohio desire to yield time? 

Mr. FOSTER: No; go right ahead. 

Mr: TILLMAN: Then E yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Droxsrermy]. [Applause.] 

Mr, DICKSTHIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have heard both sides of the case, and I can not con- 
ceive of the fact that there are opponents to this resolution. 
Is it their purpose to claim State rights? T can not believe 
that. What is in their minds and what objection have they 
to this resolution that will more or less be submitted to the 
States for ratification and the result of which will be to pro- 
tect the children of America? 

Let us see what the statistics show upon an investigation. 
The statistics of 1920 show that Mississippi has child. labor 
or children employed from 10 years to 13 years of age, 70,354; 
South Carolina, between the ages of 10 and 15, 63,520; Ala- 
bama; 84,397; Arkansas, 88,914; North Carolina, 62,162; Rhode 
Island, 8,569; Louisiana, 32,274; Texas, 80,872; Tennessee, 
39,837; Florida, 10,864; Massachusetts, 33,723. 

As a result, gentlemen, of this child labor from 10 to 15 
years. of age, the very time that vou should give that child; 
that boy or that girl, an opportunity to, become a man or a 
woman, vou throw it upon the farm: or in other lines of work, 
thereby depriving the youth of at least the memory he would 
possess as a child of the opportunities he had, and, my dear 
friends, let me call your attention to this very, important fact: 
As a result of your child labor, the census of 1920, shows that. 


there are nearly 5,000,000 illiterates, or 6 per cent of the total 


population in this country is illiterate as a result, of child. 
labor in the various States, 

Do you not think we owe a duty ta the child that is, just 
about opening its eyes? Instead of giving it an. opportunity 
to be thrown, amongst other children, to: play on to- go out and 
educate. itself or to go, out and, understand the werld, yow are: 
throwing. them into labor such as factories, in mills, in. agri- 
culture, and God. knews what not. [Applause] 

Over 1,000,900. children, or 1 out. of every 12 children be 
tween the ages of 10 and 15 years in the United States, are at 
work. School attendance is worst and illiteracy highest in 
practically: the same States! that have the highest 


Child labor in agriculture does not necessarily mean running 
errands, doing a few chores, or occasionally helping in the 
fields. Those children are practically laborers who constitute 
a material addftion to mbor income of the farm. Information 
comes to me from reliable sources that thousands of children 
besides working on home farms are hired: out as farm laborers 
or contract with other famifies to work on the other people's 
land. The 1920 census showed in all over 600,000 children, 
from 10 to 15 years guinfulty occupied in agricultural work, and 
this figure because of the season at whieh the census was taken 
did not include many of the thousands of children at work in 
cotton, tobacco, beet, onion, and berry fields, In berry patches, 
cranberry bogs, and truck gardens, or the hundreds of children 
undér 10 years who are found’ engaged in this kind of work 
from examinations made throughout the country by various 
child‘welfare members in the communities, > 

In the State of New Jersey 1,044 children were absent. from 
school during alt of September and October in the Philadelphia 
school districts alone, because. they were working in adjacent 
cranberry bogs of New Jersey, according to the report of the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Compulsory Education, It has been 
shown that these and other ¢hildren pick berries 10 hours a 
day, crawling’ on their hands and knees through the marshes, 
and bunking at night in shacks, T by 9 in size, shared with four 
or five others. Conditions are deplorable. I can keep on citing. 
one condition after another, but, gentlemen of the House, it 
would be needless for me to cite the further statistics of the 
various States which employ child labor, as you are in the 
same position as I am and able to obtain that information from 
the records. 

In December, 1906, the first proposals for a Federal law to 
prevent: the industrial exploitation of children were made in 
Congress when Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, and Congressman 
Herbert Parsons introduced bills to prevent the employment 
of children in factories and mines,” and Senator Lape sponsored 
a measure designed to “prohibit the employment of children 
in the manufacture or production of articles intended for inter- 
state commerce“ Almost 10 years later, September 1, 1916, 
the first Federal child labor Inw was adopted, with the provision 
1 5 it should become operative one year later, or September 1, 

Under its power to regulate interstate and forelgn commerce, 
Congress sought in this measure to close the channels of inter- 
state and foreign commerce to, the products of child labor. 
Three days before the act went into effect the United States 
district attorney in the western district of North Carolina was 
enjoined from enforcing the act. On June 8, 1918, after the law 
had been in operation nine months and three days, the decision 
of the district court was affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court, in a 5 to 4 decision, on the ground that the law was not 
a legitimate exercise of Congress’s power to regulate interstate 
commerce, and was therefore unconstitutional. 

Following this decision, Congress enacted on February 24, 
1919, as a part of the revenue act, of 1918, a provision for a tax 
of 10 per cent on the annual net profits of certain enumerated 
establishments’ which employed’ children in, violation of the age 
and hour standards laid down in the act. 

The child Tabor tax law became operative on April 25, 1019, 
and was in effect until May 15, 1922; when the United States 
Supreme Court in the cuse of Bailey v. The Drexel Furniture 


Co. held that it was not a valid exercise of Congress’s right to 


lay and collect taxes, Only one judge dissented’ from this 
opinion. It therefore seems to be clearly established that 


either Congress’ must abandon the object which was sought in 
these two laws’ or the Constitution must be amended so as to 
(give Congress the power which it was believed to have when 
these two acts were passed. z 


1,060,858 
child 
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hot and cold when -it affects some of their interests in their 
communities. 

Since the Federal child labor tax law was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court in 1922, the number of child 
laborers in the United States has been continually increasing, 
It simply goes to.prove that the big operators of child labor 
ean not part with these youngsters, and naturally so, as two 
children of 10 or 12 would keep out a man with a family from 
employment who could receive a living wage. Is it a wonder 
that some people are discontent with conditions? Gentlemen, 
we can not blame them in the slightest. 

When the immigration bill came before this House some of 
the Representatives from the States which I enumerated and 
which have a majority of child labor, told us on the floor of 
this House that we must protect America from the foreigner. 
We must protect our citizens who are in the United States of 
America, we must better our conditions, we must be able to 
assimilate the melting pot which is here in America. That 
sounded to me like a pretty patriotic speech. I agree with them 
that America should be protected; nevertheless the admission of 
more immigrants than heretofore admitted would in no way 
affect the welfare of the country, but on the contrary it would 
greatly benefit this country and make it richer and richer and 
stronger and stronger, and these very men who talked so much 
of America and its youth are the ones who are practically op- 
posed to the proposed amendment to the Constitution to do away 
with child labor. Is not the youth entitled to the same recrea- 


tion and the same play as the rich boy? I can imagine how 


some of these youngsters from 7 to 14 are kept working in the 
various enterprises 8 to 10 hours a day and looking through 
the windows while the other children are.at play on the streets. 
Is that what you call protecting America? 

What kind of a generation are we going to have in 25 years? 
Present statistics show, as I pointed out, that there are over 
5,000,000 illiterate children, not because there are no schools 
but because they are employed at labor in the various States, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, as an American 
and as a Member representing a district who are hard-working 
people whom I call true Americans In the spirit as I know they 
love America, I do not think that they would permit their 
children of these tender years to toil as appears from conditions 
in the States I have enumerated. My people believe in giving 
the boy and girl an opportunity to develop so that they may be 
able to function when they grow into manhood and womanhood. 
I wish you could come to our district and go through our 
schools. You would find thousands graduating and receiving the 
highest marks, and the manner of attending school and general 
understanding of America is thorough. Yes; some of them may 
be foreigners and have been here only a short time, but they 
can tell you something about America, the country they have 
adopted. I am happy to state, Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the House, that I will support this resolution and I hope this 
House adopts the resolution to do away with child labor. [Ap- 
plause.] ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr, KELLY. Mr. Chairman, America is to-day the richest 
of the world’s nations, but there are some things America can 
not afford. She can not afford to transform bright-eyed children 
into hopeless and vicious young people in order to add an extra 
per cent to the profits of child-labor exploiters. She can not 
afford to permit the rule of the law of the jungle in industry 
through which men who are willing to hold childhood in inyol- 
untary servitude have the advantage over business men of 
greater moral sensitiveness. 

We have listened to lengthy disquisitions upon the rights of 
the States in the solution of this problem, This is no State 
question to be solved in piecemeal and by fractions, It is a 
national question to be solved by national action. Only action 
such as is proposed here can take the child toilers out of the 
mines and mills and factories in some States and put them 
in the schools and playgrounds. That being true, it is an act 
of self-preservation to protect such children from the evils of 
child labor in order that they may become enlightened, self- 
governing American citizens. The children of to-day will rule 
this Republic in 20 years from now. 

The State of Pennsylvania has made a noble effort to deal 
with this evil in industrial life. L am proud, of the record she 
has made. For many years earnest men and women urged that 
the State take action to prevent the coining of the blood and 
health of children into dollars. In 1915 an effective child labor 
law was passed. The commissioner of labor and industry 
in his report for that year declared that it was enacted after, 


full consideration and extensive hearings and that it repre- 
sented the almost unanimous. public sentiment of Pennsylvania. 

In that law Pennsylvania undertook to regulate the labor of 
minors, in some cases to the age of 21 years, It prohibited the 
employment of persons under the age of 18 in a number of occu- 
pations, Here is the list: - 


The operation or management of hoisting machines, in oiling or 
cleaning machinery in motion; in the operation or use of any polish- 
ing or buffing wheel; at switch tending, at gate tending, at track 
repairing; as a brakeman, fireman, engineer, or motorman, or condactor 
upon a railroad or railway; as a pilot, fireman, or engineer upon any 
boat or vessel; in or about establishments wherein gunpowder, nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite, or other high and dangerous explosive is manu- 
factured or compounded; as a chauffeur of an automobile or an air- 
plane; that no person under 21 years of age shall be employed as a 
messenger of any kind before 6 o'clock in the morning or after 8 
o'clock in the evening. 


Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania is undoubtedly as much an in- 
dustrial State as any other in the Union, and if there is likely 
to be undue interference with the labor of minors in homes and 
on farms it would be evidenced in that State. The legislature 
had undoubted right and power to lay down any restrictions 
upon such labor that: it might desire. It might have made all 
the alleged fears expressed here during this debate come true 
had it willed to do so. But it did not so act and no legislative 
body in America is going to act in unreasonable and unworthy 
fashion in exercising the power granted under such an amend- 
ment as this, 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wonder why the State of Pennsylvania 
did not restrict the labor of children in agriculture? My 
friend can answer this because this question of child labor 
has been a matter of great interest to him for many years. 
Why did not Pennsylvania restrict the hours of labor on the 
farm? You can work a child to death on a farm as well as 
you can in a factory. 

Mr. KELLY. The answer to the question of my friend and 
colleague is clear. Pennsylvania did not undertake to include 
farm labor in its statute because the labor of children on the 
farm is under the control of the fathers and mothers of the 
children, the natural guardians of their welfare. There is a 
vast difference between labor under such conditions, in the 
open air, and employment of children by taskmasters inside 
factory walls whose only interest in the children is to squeeze 
out of their little bodies the last ounce of energy in order to 
pay bigger dividends. 

But, Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania could not settle this ques- 
tion through her own efforts. Other States without such 
restrictions upon child labor lured the children across State 
lines. That fact is clearly shown in the testimony of Miss 
Grace Abbott, of the Children’s Bureau, before the committee 
holding hearings on this proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Here is what she says: 


There is going out of the city of Philadelphia every spring an army 
of children to work in other States who would not be allowed to leave 
school, so far as the law of Pennsylvania is concerned, but who escape 
those laws by working across the State line. They leave in the spring 
and return to Philadelphia in the fall, bringing with them the results 
of the long season of camp life and showing serious retardation in 
school. 

These studies show that every spring from the city of Philadelphia 
hundreds of families migrate to farms of New Jersey and Delaware for 
seasonal work on the strawberry, asparagus, tomato, and other truck 
crops. Many remain until fall for work in the cranberry bogs, Partial 
reports received from attendance officers in different parts of Philadel- 
phia showed that at least 1,300 children left school in the spring of 
1921 for work in the country. The majority do not return to the city 
until the last of October or the first of November, and then, eight or 
nine weeks late, straggle back to the already overcrowded schools. 
Many return even later and present a still more difficult school prob- 
lem. The bureau of compulsory attendance of Philadelphia estimates 
that the number of children leaving school for such work each year is 
between 2,500 and 3,000. 


Mò. Chairman, the American people recognize this to be a 
national question, and for years they have demanded action. 
Twice Congress has responded to that demand by passing laws 
to prevent child labor. Twice the Supreme Court has decided 
that constitutional limitations make Congress powerless to act 
in the premises. That leaves only one course open; and that 
pathway Is being taken to-day—to remove these limitations by . 
submitting an amendment to the Constitution specifically grant- , 
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ing to Congress the power to limit, regulate, or prohibit child 
labor in the United States. 

What is this Constitution of which we have heard so much in 
this debate? It is simply the means of securing the control of 
public opinion. One might gather from speeches uttered here 


that amendment of the Constitution is so easy t there is 
danger of every vagary of dreamy-eyed sentimentalists being 
written into the organic law of the land. As a matter of fact, 
it is impossible to amend the Constitution unless the public 
sentiment in favor of the change amounts almost to a revolu- 
tion. Two-thirds of the House and the Senate, three-fourths 
of the State legislatures, make barriers which can only be 
crossed by an overwhelming tide of the people's will. 

Mr. Chairman, child labor in America must go. It denies 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to childhood, Amer- 
ica’s greatest asset. It prevents the development of heart, 
mind, and body. It is not essential to any legitimate industry, 
and the business which can not exist without wasting the life 
force of the Nation had best be eliminated. 

The American Constitution must be a protecting hand of 
helpfulness to the weak and oppressed. It must reach into 
new conditions whenever and wherever conscienceless greed 
undertakes to injure the common welfare. -Through the adop- 
tion of this proposed amendment by Congress and the States 
we may take a long stride forward in the task of making Amer- 
ica make good the principles of justice and freedom upon which 
the Republic was established. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER]. y 1 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Aristotle, the 
great Greek philosopher, in his famous work on politics, de- 
scribed the constitutions of all the different States known to 
him, And he said the State existed longest and prospered most 
which was readiest to change its constitution and adapt it to 
changed conditions. 

This rule holds good to-day. Our conservatives, however, 
claim that a constitution which could be changed readily would 
put the fundamental law at the mercy of every passing whim 
of the people or of a group of mouthy and designing demagogues. 
History, nevertheless, teaches that mouthy demagogues flourish 
best when the constitution is hard to change. 

WE WERE FIRST TO ADVOCATE PROTECTION FOR CHILDREN 


There is no doubt in my mind that the constitutional amend- 
ment to permit Congress to legislate on child labor will pass the 
House and will pass the Senate. It is a good amendment, a 
necessary amendment, and the socialists were the first to advo- 
cate the abolition of child labor, which this amendment makes 
possible, - 

But whether it will get the necessary three-fourths of all the 
States is another question. We know from experience how 
difficult it is to pass an amendment to our Constitution, espe- 
cially one like this which will have the solid opposition of an 
entire group of States—the Southern States. 

BEST LEGISLATION IMPOSSIBLE UNDER PRESENT CONSTITUTION 


So great are the difficulties of such an amendment that in 
effect they are insurmountable. I believe that we could just 
as easily rewrite the Constitution as to amend it again. Yet it 
is a fact, nevertheless, that advanced social legislation is im- 
possible under the present Constitution. Not only child-labor 
legislation but also legislative attempts to regulate and control 
corporations have oyer and over again been declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

MUST READ WORDS INTO LAWS 

The Supreme Court not only holds certain laws unconstitu- 
tional but puts words that were not there into laws. For in- 
stance, the word “reasonable” was read into the antitrust 
law. The court has been blamed—but wrongly. The court had 
to do it in order to make the law fit the Constitution some- 
nem HAS ALREADY NINETEEN PATCHES 

If this constitutional amendment should pass, it will be the 
twentieth amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 
the twentieth patch on the cloak of the body politic, which now 
has nineteen patches already. 

There can be no doubt that the old Constitution of the United 
States, which was passed in 1789, has outlived its usefulness 
and should make room for a modern instrument suitable to the 
twentieth century. 

NINETY MORE PROPOSITIONS TO CHANGE IT 


Laws must be based upon the habits and the customs of the 
people, and a constitution must express the political ideas as 
based upon the economic conditions of a certain period. That 
our old Constitution is inadequate is also proven by the fact 


that there are at present about 90 propositions introduced to 
change it in one way or another. 

Even the wisest of men could not have foreseen in 1789, 
when this was a little frontier country, the political and eco- 
nomic conditions of 1924, when the United States got to be 
one = the leading, one of the most powerful, countries of the 
wor 

OUR CONSTITUTION IS A SMALL COUNTRY CONSTITUTION 

Our Constitution was adopted in 1789. At that time a great 
part of the country was covered with one vast primeval forest. 
The largest city, Philadelphia, had about 30,000 inhabitants. 
There were only a few towns which had a population of from 
two to five thousand. 

STRAM AND ELECTRICITY UNKNOWN 


Manufacturing in the United States was then in its child- 
hood, mainly in Philadelphia, The use of steam and electricity 
was not known. 

Corporations in the present sense weré not known, 

In those days a corporation meant a city or a township. 
There were no railroads, no telegraphs, no telephones, and, of 
course, no radios or airplanes. Public schools were few and 
far between. A man who could read and “reckon” was looked 
upon as a wizard in many country places. Capitalism in its 
present form and development was not eyen dreamt of. 

The Constitution adopted at that time, of course, was made 
to suit those conditions. It was made to express fhe needs of 
a frontier State. It reflected the social, political, and economic 
conditions of that day. 

What a great difference between the United States of 1789 
and the United States of to-day. That time the entire popula- 
tion was 2,500,000. ‘To-day we have 115,000,000. 

NEW CLASSES CAMB INTO BXISTENCE 

In 1789 we had no proletariat in the present sense. Entirely 
new classes haye come into existence since that time. In 1789 
any man with a pair of strong arms and moderately good 
habits could not only make his living comfortably, but also 
lay the foundation for a prosperous second generation by 
simply sticking to the land. To-day we have not only an 
economically powerful class of capitalists, but.also a very 
numerous proletariat which to all intents and purposes has 
become a fixed class, 

We have tremendous aggregations of capital, big railroad 
companies, public service corporations, and greedy trusts and 
grasping combinations of all kinds. Their oppressive power 
is felt by every farmer and every workingman. 

In 1789 the worst evil influence which the people had to 
eontend with was the issuing of scrip money. To-day there 
is no scrip money. Our United States currency is good 
enough, if one can get hold of a sufficient amount. But the 
banks have simply become the handmaids of the big corpo- 
rations and the trusts. 

WHOM OUR CONSTITUTION PROTECTS 


The economie conditions have changed absolutely. Yet it 
is unconstitutional for Congress to regulate the hours of labor 
for women and children but it is constitutional to pass a law 
that will send a man or woman to the penitentiary for 20 
years if “he speaks disrespectfully of the uniform, of a sol- 
dier ”—I am quoting from the so-called espionage act, which 
is still on the statute books. 

The Constitution should be an instrument to make sure that 
the minority has certain rights which the majority is bound to 
respect. This is so, provided that minority is wealthy enough 
to enforce those rights through lawyers and courts. A minor- 
ity that is poor, however, has no constitutional rights that need 
be respected. We have seen this in the treatment of the 
I. W. W., the communists, and other radicals by Palmer, 
Daugherty, Burleson, and others. 

WHAT CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT SAYS 

Even according to William H. Taft, former President of the 
United States and now Chief Justice, “the man with the 
longest purse has the decided advantage in legal battles.” 

Now, if we were influenced only by party motives, we would 
simply say: “Keep your old Constitution. Under the pres- 
ent Constitution, our Congress can not legislate beneficially. 
All good laws, such as are made to fit changed conditions, are 
necessarily unconstitutional. And if no laws are made to 
alleviate the hardships of the people, the people will, of ne- 
cessity, become revolutionary.” 

But this is not the way we reason. We have so much con- 
fidence in the righteousness of our cause that we know that 
even the best constitution can not stop our progress in the 
end. On the other hand, a good and timely constitution will 
do away with a great deal of avoidable friction, It will make 
sane and constructive progress possible. 


It will do away with the old adage of the Tammany: poll 


Give the people what they want, but make it unconstitutional, 
WAS CONDEMNED. BX, THOMAS JEFFERSON 


At the time the Constitution was adopted no one considered. 
it anything but a miserable piece of patchwork—a stupid imi- 
tation of the English constitution-—-which had to be amended 
ten times: before it could be adopted by the thirteen. original 
States, Jefferson condemned it, severely. It really satisfied) 
nobody, 1 

SLAVE BARONS GET IDEA 

However, by and by it dawned:upon the Southern slave barons 
that they could hide behind its provisions to. defend chattel 
slavery. They were right about that, and it took’ a terrific war 
to patch up and amend once more what had been poor patch- 
work to begin with | - 

After the Civil War the growing capitalist class of the North, 
which, for a, while had been very much dissatisfied with the 
Constitution, found that just because the Constitution was anti- 
qnated| and unsatisfactory, the capitalists, with the help of 
shrewd lawyers, could make the same use of it for their own 
ends as did the slave barons for theirs. So the, Constitution 
became a blessed and holy document once more, 

It was again, in the seventies and eighties, of the nineteenth 
century, the fetish of every lawyer and every school-teacher. 
Only it was then the northern fetish. The fervor of the South 
had been rather chilled by the so-called “negro, amendments” 
as a result of the war. 

NOW UNITE IN BEVERBNCH: 


However, the South found a way to get around these amend- 
ments. And now the: unthinking elements of the North and 
South unite in doing reverence to a poor makeshift which tried 
to combine the constitutional ideas of Montesquieu. with the 
archaic conception of an. executive: with despotic powers, and 
the ideas borrowed by Alexander Hamilton from the English 
constitution. 

EVEN CONSERVATIVE MEN. ADMIT. IT; 

The intelligent men of all classes during the last 20 years 
have become convinced that our Constitution must be changed. 
Not only: the proletariat but also the most enlightened elements 
of the middle class demand it, and eyen some plutocrats admit 
It. 

No doubt there were many leading men at the close of the 
American: Revolution who were in favor of adopting the British 
constitution as they understood it, Only this being a Re- 
public, they were very much more afraid of the people, of. the 
mob, than they would have been in a monarchy: They ad- 
mitted. that. Therefore they wanted a strong Executive 
“one that could dare to execute his powers —as Hamilton 


stated it. 
OUR ELECTIVE, MONARCHY 


That is how we got our kind of a President for the United 
States. That is also the reason why we have the Senate. 

And also why we have the “additional check” by the 
courts. 

Not everybody was satisfied with this. 

Thomas Jefferson, of course, was not. 

But even at a. much later day Henry. Clay compared our 
Presidency to “an elective: monarchy—the: worst form of old 
governments.” 

And he was right, inasmuch as with the exception of the 
Czar of Russia and the Mikado of Japan, even before the 
World War, there was not a. monarch in the world who had as 
much power as the President of the United. States. He is not 
only the Chief Executive, but also a part of the law-making 
machine—and what part? He counts as much as two-thirds 
of the House of Representatives and the Senate combined. 

CABINET BELONGS. TO, PRESIDENT—NOT TO- PEOPLE 

Furthermore, his Cabinet is not dependent upon Congress at 
all and is not responsible to Congress. Neither Denby nor 
Daugherty could be ousted from office by Congress. 

The members of the Cabinet are simply the secretaries and 
the servants: of the ruler in the White: House whoever he may 
be—and he is: also: the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy and appoints: over a million: officeholders, 

OUR DICTATOR ' 


Gen. C. H. Sherrill, once an, adjutant general, and later 
— eee e ta him one E 4 Son of 
ness. - according 0 r a Son of 
the Revyolution—in, his, recent book Die Purple and the Red 
is in favor of a monarchy, or a dictator. He tolerates’ the 
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Republic. in the United States only because we already have 
z dictator—the President of the United States for his: term of. 
À DANIEL. WEBSTER'S. OPINION 

No wonder that even Daniel Webster once said: 

The contest for ages has been to rescue liberty from the grasp of; 
executive power. The President carries on the Government; all the 
rest are only subcontractors. A Briareus sits in the center of our 
system, and with his hundred hands touches everything, moves every- 
thing, controls everything, I ask, is this republicanism? Is this a 
government of lawa? 


The present Constitution was designed by the wealthy, class 
of that day—the speculators in scrip and the big landowners, 
and their representatives—with. a view to preventing the 
common people from exercising their political influence. A 
cleverly, devised system of cheeks. and balances was: employed 
to attain that end, 

SOUNDED LIKE) BOLSHEYISM ‘TO-DAY! 

The framers were afraid of democracy, which had the same 
sound to them as the word Bolshevism has to a similar class 
to-day, Thus the worst features of a monarchy were included 
in the office of the President to defeat the people's will. i 

The United States. Senate, the “upper House” of our Na- 
tional Legislature, was created) for the very purpose of repre- 
senting wealth and the: vested interests: of the: country, as 
Alexander Hamilton put it. And! from the beginning it was 
intended to“ form a check upon the will of the people.” There- 
fore its selection, was removed from the people as far as pas- 
sible and put into the hands of the respective legislatures. 

‘This has been changed only since the introduction of tha 
direct primary. But now it takes so much money to get. 
nominated and elected in a State that the Senate is in danger 
of becoming a millionaire's club im reality, not only by reputa- 
tion. It is unnecessary to show what the United States Senate. 
was from its beginning and what it is now. 

IS NOW A STRONGHOLD OF TRUSTS 

We all know that the Senate was the stronghold of the 
slave- barons, compelling the solution of the slavery question 
by the force of arms. We all know: that it is the bulwark of 
the railroads and trusts. now, 

The Oil Trust, the Railway Trust, the Sugar Trust, the 
Steel Trust, and every. robber concern preying upon the common 
people have their representatives in the Senate. 

It is a notable. fact that, while the founders of the American 
Constitution, were taking up this relic of feudalism and cloth- 
ing it with formidable powers, the English nation was already 
preparing the forces that were to reduce the House of Lords 
to the secondary position it now occupies, And, as everybody 
knows, there is a strong tendency in England to abolish the 
House of Lords altogether. 

DOUBLES OPPORTUNITY FOR LOG ROLLING 

The two-House legislature—upper House and lower House 
only doubles. the opportunity for political trading, for log 
rolling, and for the activities of skilled lobbyists. 

The abolition of the two-House legislature will also. put 
an end to the common practice of passing bills in one House 
and defeating them in the other, 

f CAN NOT BE MADE BQUAL 

It is said, however, that there must be in a Federal Gov- 
ernment some institution, some authority, in which the sepa- 
rate States composing the confederation are all equal, I 
confess this doctrine is not convincing, to me. 

The State of Delaware is not. equal in population or in- 
fluence to the State of New York, and one can not make it so 
by giving it an equal vote in the Senate. 

ABOLISH CLUMSY SYSTEM 

The: other argument—the. necessity. of counterpoise and 
counterbalance, or of a check against bad legislation—looks 
a little better. But if one considers it closer, it is even worse. 
Most good legislation is always opposed in the upper House,” 
Most of the bad legislation originated there. This may be 
a. little better at the present moment, because tliere are a 
half-dozen radicals in the Senate. ' 

Therefore, we say, abolish the clumsy two-chamber sys- 
tem. And for a good substitute and best possible check upon. 
any. whimsical or hasty, legislation, or even crookedness 
of the legislators, give us the referendum. The referendum 
in any country is stronger than all the senates and houses 
of lords in the world. 

* THR CURD IS Mons DEMOCRACY | | 

The best cure for most evils’ arising from democracy . 


more democracy, | 
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However, even the Senate is not “in it” as an obstacle 
to progress and justice when compared with the position 
our judiciary occupies as an illegitimate part of our law- 
making body—and in telling the people what they may want 
and what they may not want. 


NOT KNOWN ANYWHERD ELSE 


And this monstrous guardianship of the judiciary over 
the people, dictating to them what is law and what is not, 
is purely an American institution. ; 

The British constitution, of which ours is otherwise a 
copy, knows nothing like it. The germ of the disease was 
put into our Constitution by conservatives of the type of 
Alexander Hamilton and it had the warm support of the so- 
called Loyalists—but the disease was developed by the shrewd 
manipulations of some Supreme Court Justices, like John 
Marshall. 

The Hamilton clique had created the Senate to take the 
place of the House of Lords. Yet it was still afraid of the 
common people. It wanted something in place of a king. 
And, mind you, not the constitutional King of England, 
either. They wanted the absolute king of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and they got him. He is our American 
judge. 

THIS IS A LAWYER-RIDDEN COUNTRY 


And this king judge and his retinue of lawyers is now the 
most distinguishing mark between the American people and all 
others on earth. Only in our country we find the notion that 
unusual sanctity and infallibility surrounds and becomes the 
characteristic of the ordinary lawyer the moment he is elevated 
to the position of a judge. 

And perhaps the most dangerous judge to the rights of the 

people is the Federal judge. Federal judges are appointed by 
the President of the United States upon the recommendation 
of our prominent business men; that is, upon the recommenda- 
tion of our railroad presidents and millionaire manufacturers. 

The Federal judge almost invariably is a corporation lawyer. 
He is appointed for life, and his very environment makes him 
part and parcel of the American plutocracy. 


MUST BE AN ENEMY OF DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


The Federal judge looks down upon the State judiciary very 
much in the same way as the Regular Army looks down upon 
the militia. 

Almost every Federal judge nowadays is an enemy of our 
democratic institutions and an adversary of the common people. 
Almost every Federal judge becomes a regular fiend when he 
has to decide questions regarding the rights of the laboring 
class. 

It is usually laws involving economic problems that are in 
danger, because our Constitution was framed at a time when 
such problems did not exist. Under this Constitution the 
judges should really not be blamed for their decisions. 


LAST RESORT OF CORPORATIONS 


The Federal judiciary of the United States is the last resort 
of the corporations, the railroads, and all kinds of plutocratic 
evildoers in their straits. 

There they can get help and comfort when the legislators, 
whom they often own, become frightened at the anger of the 
people. There they can get “injunctions” galore, and these 
injunctions will be in full accordance with the wording and 
spirit of the Constitution. 


LINCOLN AND THE SUPREME COURT 


Criticism of the Federal courts, and particularly of the Su- 
preme Court, is not a new thing in our history. Both Jefferson 
and Jackson attacked the Supreme Court and sarcastically ad- 
vised that body to execute certain of its decisions. 

The Dred Scott case was made the occasion of a bitter attack 
by Abraham Lincoln before he became President. Lincoln went 
so far as to accuse the Supreme Court of conspiring with the 
national administration to frame a collusive suit. 


CONSTITUTION SHOULD BE FLEXIBLE 


In these days of rapid economic and social changes it is more 
necessary than ever that the fundamental law of our Nation— 
our. national Constitution—should be flexible and adopt itself 
with reasonable ease to the changing conditions of our life, 

What do we find, however? 

With one exception, the Constitution has never been changed 
since its adoption except by bloody .war—during the war or 
after the war. 

It takes a two-thirds majority of Congress, and in addition 
thereto a majority of three-fourths of the legislatures of all 
the States to change it. And that can hardly ever be gotten, 


We Socialists want a constitution that can be amended by a 
majority vote of all the people. The American Government is 
a democracy—at least, supposed to be one. 


IS MAJORITY RULE VISIONARY? 


And every law passed by our representatives ought to ba 
valid unless repealed by our lawmakers or rejected by a ma- 
jority of the people. 

Ts this idea of majority rule “a wild, visionary, revolutionary 
8 unpatriotic to the core,“ as some of my opponents 
cla: 

CAPITALISTS FOOL THEMSELVES 


However, the capitalists make a fatal mistake when they 
3 to judges and senates to check the will of an enraged 
people. 

An “upper house” which during a revolutionary period 
would resolutely stand out and oppose the branch of the legis- 
lature representing the excited state of popular feeling would 
be infallibly swept away; and consult any history as to what 
became of kings and judges in either the English or the French 
revolutions. 

ON PAR WITH FETISH WORSHIP 


As to judges, history tells us they simply cease to exist at 
the very first outbreak, r 

All this worship of the Constitution is at par with the fetish 
worship of our ancestors 10,000 years ago. At that time they 
worshiped fetishes of wood and stone, and now they worship 
a paper fetish. But what is the difference? A fetish is a 
fet 


WE ARE STILL RULED BY THE GENTLEMEN IN KNEB PANTS 


A constitution is simply a cloak for our body politic A 
garment that may have fitted us well in 1789, when the baby 
Nation could use swaddling clothes, can not possibly fit us 
to-day. We do not revere Cotton Mather’s book on witchcraft, 
which was considered. the greatest book of his time by his 
contemporaries. 

Now, why should we worship a document which was patched 
together 130 years ago by a lot of gentlemen wearing knee 
pants and knowing nothing about railroads, telegraphs, ċor- 
porations, and trusts? 


NOT ONLY FOR LAWYERS 


But it has been said by some ultraconservative persons who 
hate everything that looks like a change that the lawyers and 
courts understand this Constitution and know how to interpret 
the laws accordingly, They would first have to learn a new 
constitution, and this would make- trouble, 

Now, in the first place, the Constitution is not made for the 
lawyers and the courts, but ought to be made for the people. 

We all know that every law is interpreted in three or four 
different ways, according to the personal likes and prejudices 
of the lawyers and the courts, Even the decisions of the 
Supreme Court have been fearfully inconsistent. 

A tremendous amount of injustice and barbarism is ram- 
pant on account of our antiquated Constitution. 


“STOOD THR TEST” 


But, says our reactionary, the Constitution has “stood the 
test of 130 years so well as to prove that if it is a stupid 
imitation of the English constitution, it is an imitation of a 
good thing,” 

It was not on account of the Constitution that this country 
has flourished. Our present Constitution permits incredibly 
large fortunes to be amassed by predatory competition, by 
ownership of patent rights, by monopolizing of natural re- 
sources, and by special privileges and exploitation of labor. 

If our country has flourished, it has been due to colonial con- 


ditions, our virgin soil, our apparently inexhaustible resources, 


and our immense and intelligent immigration. Even with all 
that, our people practically used up in a few generations the 
resources that nature had stored up in many thousands or, in 
some instances, many millions of years. 


BROKE DOWN OFTEN 


This was the richest country on the face of the globe, and 
we had the cheapest and most intelligent labor upon the face 
of the globe brought here. That is why we prospered and 
probably would have prospered even more if we had had no con- 
stitution at all. Whenever and wherever this Constitution was 
subjected to any test, as, for instance, in 1860, then this Con- 
5 did not stand the test. And it broke down again in 
1917. = 

Again I say it is all right enough to put through amendment 
No. 20—to put one more patch, the twentieth patch, on our 
political cloak. But our Nation, the American Nation—thanks 
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to the tremendous opportunity and to the millions of hard- 
working immigrants—-has become a great, powerful, and rich 
people. And this great people, this great new Nation of 115,- 
000,000 inhabitants, can not be satisfied with the little old gar- 
ment of the year of the Lord 1789. Uncle Sam deserves a 
new and modern cloak, made to the ‘measurement of our day 
and made to fit our century. 


NEW PROBLEMS BEFORE US TO-DAY 


In short, the tremendous changes in our political, and social 
conditions—due to modern inventions, to improved means of 
transportation and communication, to the development of the 


factory system, and to the growth of corporations and trusts— | 


are brought along problems whose solution is impossible under 
e principles of law that seemed to be permanent to the leaders 
of the American ruling class of the eighteenth century. 

Nen the best and foremost thinkers of that time believed 
with De Montesquieu and Rousseau that organized society was 
static and permanent—not dynamic and progressive. 

“In other words, they believed that it was possible to form a 
government Which was absolutely ideal under all conditions and 
at all times. 1 l 
TENSE THEORIES GIVE WAY 


It was the time When the two great theories of the “ social | 


compact” aud of the “natural rights” were. generally ac- 
cepted as of law. Ti 

' These theories have now generally given way to the economic 
Interpretation of history. And there can be no doubt that the 
American people will be called upon to solve the same problems 
as to political and social reforms as other modern progressive 
nations—particularly the British nation, 


LET US HAVE TWENTIVTH CENTURY CONSTITUTION 


Mr, Chairman, instead of asking three-fourths of the States 
to amend this eighteenth century Constitution in-such’a manner 
aş to give the Congress of the United es the right and the 
power to protect the lives of our children—which right Con- 
gress evidently has not at present—let. us ask the 48 States of 
our. country to give Congress the right to call a constitutional 
convention to frame anew constitution. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Larson.] 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the debate on 
this resolution affords us additional proof of the truth of the 
saying that “there is nothing new under the sun.“ 
vigilant and ‘vigorous votarles of the archaic doctrine of States 
rights which long ago, as I had supposed, had been emascu- 
lated if not totally destroyed, has been inveked to combat the 
proposed constitutional amendment. “They are the same old 
arguments, the same old fallacies. Like Banquo's ghost, they 
‘do not seem to down. . 

‘Their use in this debate recalls to my mind Sydney Smith’s 
witty and brillant review of | Bentham’s Bock of 
Fallacies. To those of you who have not read Smith's’ mas- 
terpiece of wit, let me commend ft to you. Every statesman 
and politician, yea, every citizen, should read it. “In it the ultra- 
conservative and the incorrigible reactionary can see his own 
visage. Besides, it is a handy tool chest for those whose wont it 
is to oppose ‘all progressive and popular legislation. 

May I very briefty mention a few of the fallacies of the anti- 
reformers that ‘Sydney Smith so delightfully dissects and ex- 
poses? Some of them sound not unlike many of the fallacies 
that we have been listening to ‘during this debate. Listen to 


„Our wise ancestors: hands of their infallible work. No innovation: 
the fool sayeth in his heart and erieth with his mouth, I will have 
nothing new!" The quietest fallacy: nobody, complains; the measure 
is unnessary. ‘Fallacy of false consolation: what would you have; look 
at the people there and there; your prosperity and liberty are objects 
of thelr envy; your, institutions. are models of their imitation. Snail's 
pace argument: not-so fast; one thing at a time; slow and sure; åm- 
portance of the business; danger of innovation; need of caution and 
circumspection; impossibility of foreseeing all consequences; this is 
not the time; the people well satisfied; no such mischief has taken 
place; stay till it has taken place. “Anti-rational fallacies > theoretical, 
‘visionary, chimerical, romantic, Utopean. 

Such 


Says Bentham, as quoted by Sydney Smith 


4s'the prattle which the magpie m office, who, understanding ‘nothing, 
yet: understands that he must have something to say on every ‘subject, 
shouts ont among his auditors as a succedaneum to thought. 


‘The people have had their fill of, fallacies.and even of-argu- 
ments. They now want action. They are impatient of further 


The 


| tance and even a desire to destroy their own institutions. 


(delay. For nearly a quarter ef a century they have been de- 
manding national child laber legislation. The demand for an 
appropriate constitutional amendment is not a mere vagary, 
whim, or enprice. It is the result of the mature, sound, and 
Well- considered judgment of the American people, This ques- 


| tion has for many years been discussed in the press, in tha 
} pulpit, on the platform, in the conventions of organized labor, 
| in the parents’ and teathers’ clubs, in the women's clubs, in the 


homes. The public sentiment favoring national child labor 
legislation is thoroughly crystallized. It is insistent for action. 

As the representatives of the people, we have no right to frus- 
trate their will. We should hearken to their certain and clear 
voice, The voice of the people may not always be the voice of 
God, but if it ever is on any public question it is on the neces- 
sity ‘of national child labor legislation. y 

We prate ¢libly ubont democracy. On the hustings we shout, 
“Let the people rule,“ but when the people ask Congress. to 
kde them an opportunity to amend their own Constitution 

e people's law—we ‘betray a lack of confidence in their abil- 
ity to rule themselyes. We impose our guardianship pon 
them. We question thelr judgment. We impute to them imo: 

0 
ure ‘hypocritical democrats. No wonder the American people 
are manifesting a distrust in their Congress. 7 

Our State rigħts friends argue that to amend the Constitu- 
tio so as tovallew Congress to enact child labor laws would 
be to usurp: the exclusive and divine prerogatives ‘and rights 
of the States. Was there ever a more preposterous argument 
advanced to a body ot men Worthy to make laws fer u Nation? 
What is usurpation? ‘Webster's International Dictionary de- 
fines usurpation to be “an unauthorized arbitrary assumption 
and exercise of power.” The Congress could not usurp even if 
it would. Before the proposed amendment can become a' part 
of the Constitution, ‘it must ‘first be“ ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths’ of the several States.” The people have the 
right to ratify or to ‘reject the proposed ‘amendment. ‘Wherein, 
then, is the usurpation? 

Hamilton has been quoted by the constitutional expounders 
who are afraid to have Congress submit the proposed 'amend- 
ment to the people fer their consideration and action. We, too, 
will appeal to Hamilton. 


wae the Federalist—the American political bible—he observed 
a — 


the fabric of American empire ought to rest upon the solid basis of 
the consent ot the people; aud ir the people consent to grant larger 
powers to the Federal Government, those powers are legitimate and 
not usurped. 


Need we further discuss the absurd and preposterous argu- 
ment of usurpation of State rights? It would seem that the 
constitutional expounders who have invoked the moth-ridden 
dictum of States rights in their frenzy of despenation to 
defeat this resolution have gone to the limits of absurdity. 
Politically and intehlectualty they are Hving in the past. They 
do not seem to realize that the States rights doctrime has long 
since been thrown: into the junk heap of political nostrums. 

Yesterday in replying to the argument of the distinguished 
floor leader of the minority that national child-labor legisla- 
tion: would hamper and hinder our industries, I stated then 
that he was putting the cart before the “horse; that the 
primary and paramount purpose and end of our civilization 
was not simply to amass great material Wealth, to increase 
our commerce, to build big cities, but that the chief purpose 
of our civilization is to rear and train our children into men 
and women with strong ‘and ‘healthy bodies and alert and 
trained minds so that they may become fit to rule their ‘own 
country. I Wish I hed the time to amplify that thought. 
Industries and material wenlth are merety àa means to an end. 
and that end is the development of children ‘into good, virile, 
intelligent men aud women; law-abiding, God-fearing, Hberty- 
loving, ‘patriotic eitizens. 


The most valuable resource of any country is its fund of human 
energy—that is, the working power, both mental and physical—of its 
people. 


The purpose of national child labor laws Is te conserve eur 
Nation’s fund of human energy. The Congress appropriates 
funds out of the public treasury to instruct the American 
farmers how best to breed aud raise their hogs. Are not the 
children of America also worthy, of conservation? Are they 
not also entitled to a portion of congressional solicitude? They 
are to became the future rulers of the Republic. Í 

To those who lock with complacency at the amazing and 
humiliating disclosures of illiteracy and physical degeneracy 
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made manifest by the selective-draft records, I want to quote, 
in eanelusion, the warning of Henry Van Dyke: 

We are debasing the human currency of the Republie We are laying 
unbaked bricks in our foundations and building our walls with un- 
tempered mortar. We are heaping up at the doors of our own temple 
piles of tinder and quick-flaming fuel ready for the torch of the an- 
archist or the insidious, slow match of the cunning usurper, We: are: 
reeruiting the sullen armies of ignorant unrest 

For every soul denied the right to grow 
Beneath the flag, shall be its secret foe: 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Moorr]. 

Mr. MOORE. of Ohio, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I yield to no man in my admiration af and respect. 
for the Constitutien, but I am one of those who believe that 
the founding fathers, when they provided for amending the 
Constitution, expected that amendments would be necessary, as 
the country developed. The Constitution provides that the 
Congress may propose amendments whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses. shall deem. it necessary.” The on. has: been 
raised as to the necessity for what is known as the child labor 
amendment. I introduced in the last Congress and again in 
this Congress one of several resolutions to se amend the Con- 
stitution. I believe, since some States refuse or neglect to pass 
child labor laws, or have inadequate laws on this subject, ft 
therefore becomes our duty and obligation to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, so that this important matter 
may be controlled by tlie Federal Government in cooperation 
with the States. It has been brought out itr this debate that 
one State may have an adequate State luw and yet families 
and children residing therein cross the line into another State 
and seeure employment where child labor is permitted or not 
well regulated. 

Twice the Congress has enacted laws regulating chita labor 
to some extent, and each time the Supreme Court has declared 
the law unconstitutional: As a Federal Government we must 
either abandon our efforts in this respect or amend the Con- 
stitution. - : - 

When we consider that there are at least a half million 
children in the United States between the ages of 8 and 15 
years who are working in ‘gainful occupations, not in agri- 
culture, and lesing their opportunity of schooling, working at 


night and some very early in the morning, starting 4s early” 


as 4 o'clock and working all day, we will observe the neces- 
sity for this amendment. Much has been written on this sub- 
ject, and recently a series of articles have appeared in my home 
newspaper, The Patty Jeffersonian, of Cambridge, Ohio, setting 
out some of the evils in some of the States of the Union that 
do not have proper child labor laws. I am looking now at a 
copy of this newspaper on the front page of which appears the 
picture of à boy of 8 years who had gone to work at 4 
o'clock in the morning as an oyster shueker in one of the camps 
in Mississippi. This is but am illustration of what is happen- 
ing in many other places. 

There is no intention to use the power that would be given 
the Congress arbitrarily. No one wants children to grow up in 
idleness, but we do want to see that they have the opportunity 
for physical, edueational, and moral development, and that 
their hours of labor shall be so regulated as to safeguard 
these rights. There is no intention here and no Jaw’ contem- 
plated that would trespass upon the rights of the home or 
children working in the home or on the farms of their parents, 
It is directed against those who want to exploit the childhood 
of America for selfish gain; those who think of the material 
side of things and forget the spiritual, moral, physical, and 
educational as applied to the children of America. 

I believe the sensible employer of labor will find that.in the 
end child labor is unprofitable, and it seems to me unfair to 
the employer of labor, and the laborer in the States where 
we have child labor laws, Hke Ohio, to be thrown into tom- 
petition with the products of other States where there is 
cheap child labor: Most of the nations of the world, even 
these that are supposed to be less progressive than we are, 
have child labor laws of some kind, and it Ul becomes us as a 
nation to have any place in the United States where the rights 
of children are net safeguarded’ and protected. 

This amendment is backed by a strong public sentiment. 
Never has any amendment to the Constitution been approved 
by as many social, political, educational, religious, welfare, 
labor, and industrial organizations. For example, there are 
many United Mine Workers of America in my distriet, and in 
their district: meeting a child labor amendment was unani- 
mously approved. President Coolidge recommended it in his 


the action we contemplate, and I think we should submit the 
resolution to the States for ratification or rejection. 

If this resolution should pass by a two-thirds vote and be 
adepted by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States, it 
will then enable the Congress to pass proper child-labor legisla- 
tion. This should be kept clearly in mind, because some who 
write us think we are now legislating on the subject of child 
labon, whereas the passage of this resolution and its adoption 
by the legislatures: ef three-fourths of the several States must 
be accomplished before the Federal Government can provide 
any child-labor legislation, the Supreme Court having twice 
declared that the Congress is without authority to enaet child- 
labor legislation. 

T think it is splendid that the original Constitution and the 
immortal Declaration of Independence are now in the Library 
of Congress where the hosts’ of visitors that come to the 
National Capital, beth young and old, can see these immortat 
documents. 

The Constitution of the United States was born of necessity, 
a necessity that grew ont of the aftermath of the Revolutionary 
War. There was safeguarded to us the important right ex- 
pressed in this Constitution to change it, and L believe in mak- 
ing changes according to the methods provided, 
therein, but in no other. E would not change the Constitution 
recklessly ox hastily., It is a testimenial to the wisdom of the 
founders that we baxe found it unnecessary to frequently 
amend, the Constitution in recent years. I believe that the 
amendments that we have represent the deliherate judgment, of 
the American people, and, being a part of the Constitution itself, 
are binding upon us. The laws enforcing our Constitution and 
these amendments should be respected and vigorously en- 
foreed in order that there may be no disrespect of our Con- 
stitution and our laws, i 

We are alt familiar with the purposes for which our Con- 
stitution was established, and among the rights safeguarded 
were human rights which we have come to, regard as the most 
sacred. Certainly these rights include the rights of childhood. 
I refuse to believe that looking after the sacred rights of 
childhood by the Pederat Government would do violence to 
the conception of a, Federal Government such as that in the 
mind of Alexander: Hamilton, one of the greatest men of our 
country and of any country. I want. te respect the powers and 
rights of the States, but if I must cheese between State rights 
and the rights of childhood I prefer the latter. 

I refuse to believe that helping the helpless and defending 
the defenseless. by the Federal Government is out of harmony 
with the Constitution. In fact, it seems to me that is the thing 
we should do in cooperation with. the States, seek to develop 
the childhood of America, giving the greatest possible oppor- 
tunity for physical, educational, and moral development. 

1 want to see that oft-repeated phrase, familiar to all Ameri- 
cans, that all men are created equal” become a reality, as 
nearly as possible, and not a generality. Applause. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a mis- 
understanding as to the scope and purpose of this vesolution. 
It merely provides for a solemm referendum to enable the 
people of America, the people of the 48 States, te determine 
whether they want a national child babor lew. 


HISTORY OF FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION 


In December, 1906, the first, proposals: for a Federal law to 
prevent the industrial exploitation of children were made in 
Congress. when, Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, and Cengress- 
man Herbert Parsons introduced bills to prevent the employ- 
ment of children in factories and mines” and Senator Loben 
sponsored a measure designed to “prohibit the employment of.. 
children in the manufacture or production of articles intended 
for interstate commerce.“ Almost 10 years later, September 1. 
1916, the first Federal child labor law was adopted, with the 
provision that it should become operative one year later or 
September 1, 1917. Under its power to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce, Congress sought fn this measure to ¢lose the. 
channels of interstate und foreign commerce to the products of 
child labor, Three days before the act went into effect the 
United States district attorney in the western district of North 
Carolina was enjoined: from enforcing the act. On June 3, 
1918, after the law had been in operation nine months and three 
days, the decision of the district court was affirmed by the 
United States Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 decision on the ground 
| that the law was not a legitimate exercise of Congress’s power 
‘to regulate interstate commerce and was therefore unconstitu- 
‘tierak - 
Following this dectsion Congress enacted, on February 24, 
1019, as n part of the revenue act of 1918, a provision for a tax 


message to Congress. I believe there is a general demand for of 10 per cent on the annual net profits of certain enumerated 
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establishments which employed children in violation of the age 
and hour standards laid down in the act. 

The child labor tax law became operative on April 25, 1919, 
and was in effect until May 15, 1922, when the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Balley against the Drexel Furni- 
ture Co. held that it was not a valid exercise of Congress's 
right to lay and collect taxes. Only one judge dissented from 


this opinion. It therefore seems to be clearly established that 
either Congress must abandon the object which was sought in 
these two laws or the Constitution must be amended so as to 
give to Congress the power which it was believed to have when 
these two acts were passed. In its consideration of these two 
alternatives the committee has considered carefully (1) the 
present status of State child-labor legislation and the numbers 
and geographical distribution of working children in order to 
discover whether the need for Federal action still exists, and 
(2) whether the experience gained in the course of administra- 
tion of the laws held unconstitutional indicates the value of 
Federal intervention for the protection of children. 

PRESENT STATUS OF CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


It may perhaps be said that the developing tendency in our 
child-labor legislation has been to establish an age, an educa- 
tional, and a physical standard which a child must attain 
before he can be employed in specified occupations; to regu- 
late the hours during which he may work during the first few 
years of employment and prohibit him from certain especially 
hazardous occupations. The enforcement is through a work- 
permit system usually administered by the public schools and 
through inspection of the place of employment. 

PROVISIONS OF THE TWO FEDERAL LAWS 


The two Federal laws which have been held unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court did not specifically prohibit or regulate 
the employment of children. By prohibiting the shipment of 
the products of child labor in interstate or foreign commerce, 
or imposing a tax on child-employing industries, they estab- 
lished in effect the following minimum standards for the United 
States as a whole during the period they were in operation: 


THE ADVOCATES OF A CHILD-LABOR AMPNDMENT 


In the course of the hearings representatives of the following 
national organizations urged favorable action on the amendment: 

American Association of University Women. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Federation of Teachers, 

American Home Economics Association. 

Commission on the church and social service, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 

Democratic National Committee, 

General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Girls’ Friendly Society in America, 

National Child Labor Committee. — 

National Council of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 

National Council of Women. 

National Education Association. 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

National League of Women Voters. 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

Republican National Committee, 

Service Star Legion. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 

The State legislatures of six States—California, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin—have petitioned 
Congress to submit an amendment. 


It will be remembered that President Harding and Presi- 
dent Coolidge have both recommended to Congress the sub- 
mission of a child-labor amendment to the States, the former 
in his message of December 9, 1922, the latter on December 6, 
1923. The late President Wilson was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the principle of Federal regulation and personally 
urged its importance on both Congress and the country as a 
whole, The platform of the National Republican Party for 
1920 contains the following clause: 


The Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law and for 
its rigid enforcement. If the present law is found unconstitutional 
or ineffective, we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent 
the evils of child labor. 


The National Democratic Party in that year made the follow- 
ing declaration: 


We urge cooperation with the States for the protection of child life 
through infancy and maternity care, in the prohibition of child labor, 
and by adequate appropriations for the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau in the Department of Labor, 


ARKANSAS 


The child labor law of this State is identical in its provisions with 
the Federal taxing law. A compliance with the State law will save to 
employers of children the penalties under the Federal law. Every coop- 
eration possible with the State department has been had from the Fed- 
eral officers, and we are of the opinion that employers of the State do 
not appreciate the advantages they have over those in States where 
the State and Federal laws are not similar and where this cooperation 
does not exist. 

There is one peculiar feature connected with the issuance of age 
certificates, that being when in the discharge of routine work we dis- 
cover a violation, the most often advanced excuse was, “We did not 
know what the law was,” but no sooner had the Federal taxing law 
been passed than the department was deluged with inquiries as to the 
provisions of the law and how the penalties of the Federal law could 
be avoided, many frankly admitting that they did not wish to get 
“in bad” with “Uncle Sam.” 

We are glad to know that there has been a material improvement in 
respect to observance of the child labor law. We hope that all viola- 
tion will soon be eliminated, (P. 18, Fourth Biennial Report of Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the State of Arkansas, 1919-20.) 


The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] stated that dif- 
ferent conditions prevail in different States, therefore there 
should be no-effort to have uniform child labor laws. I remind 
the gentleman that the child is the same the world over, and 
should have the same protection in Louisiana as in Maine; the 
same protection in Florida as in California. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to know 
that for once in my life I am in hearty accord with the Repub- 
licans, the Socialists, and the Democrats, or, rather, that they 
are in unison with me. I came to this Congress dedicated to 
the proposition of voting not as a party man but as an Ameri- 
ean. I appreciate the evil of bureaucracy; I realize the 
danger of paternalism; I recognize the horror of centraliza- 
tion; I abhor all of these things, but there is one thing that 
I shall never abhor and shall never hesitate te approve, and 
that is to submit to the people of this country the right to 
vote on anything they may wish to vote upon; that is all 
this resolution provides. All the arguments made here so far 
are arguments that should be submitted to the people of the 
States. The only thing that this resolution provides is whether 
or not we propose to submit the matter to the States for the 
States themselves to approve or disapprove. When the matter 
is submitted to the States, and 13 of them reject it or 18 fail 
to approve it, that ends it, and that is the meat of this entire 
matter. 

Mr. Chairman, the question before us is a very plain and a 
very simple one. We are not called upon to amend the Con- 
stitution, That is not the proposition confronting us. If by 
our votes we were attempting to change the fundamental law 
of our country, well might we hesitate. The proposed amend- 
ment does not propose any law whatsoever. Permit me to 
present the question by analogy: The Constitution is a con- 
tract; the people are the principal; the Congress is the agent; 
the agent is confronted with a problem not covered by the 
contract; the agent is dubious as to his principal’s wishes; the 
agent receives conflicting reports concerning his principal’s 
views; the opportunity is presented to ascertain what the 
principal desires. A responsive agent would submit the mat- 
ter to his principal for enlightenment and instructions. Thus 
ought we to act. 

If the principal desires to change the contract, he ought to 
have that opportunity; if he prefers to leave it as it is, then 
he can do so. In other words, we, the agents, propose; the 
principal, the States, dispose. And to me it seems that -that 
agent who refuses to refer to his principal that which belongs 
to the principal and that which, for aught the agent knows, the 
principal anxiously desires is an arbitrary and unresponsive 
servant. á 

The theory of State rights is as appealing to me as it is 
to anyone; fighting for the children of America I incidentally 
battle for that principle ; for it so happens that in voting to submit 
this matter to the States and later on in voting to amend the 
Constitution as I surely will, I am. following the course of 
the founding fathers much more religiously than those who 
oppose me, The founding fathers in establishing this match- 
less Government fashioned and formed a dual system wherein 
the principle was laid down that— 


the Nation should and was to be supreme in all foreign aff#irs and 
in all domestic matters that touch all the people of all the States, 
whereas each State should and was to be supreme in all matters that 
are local or peculiar to the State, 
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Now ift— 


the Nation is to be supreme in all dòmestte matters that touch all 
the people of all the States 


then surely this matter belongs to the Federal Government, for 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt it touches all the people 
of all the States; for the reason. that 5,000,000. beys, from: 14 
to 20 years of age, are employed in our various industries, work- 
ing from 8 to 12 hours. a, day,; that half as many more attend 
school and work part time; that an equal number ef girla of 
the same age are employed in factaries and stores; that em- 
ployment of these children, results in the- displacement of 15,- 
000,000 adults; that employment, ef children has- a, direct bear- 
ing on lowering, wage senles; that employment: of children 
tends, to the deterioration; of the race; that 23 States with, a 
14-year minimum age limit have weakened. their law by par- 
mitting exemptions under which children not yet 14 may work; 
that 9 States have no law prohibiting all children under 14 
from working in both factories and stores; that 37 States 
allow children to ge to work, without a cemmon-schoel education ; 
that 18 States do not make physical fitness for work a condi- 
tion of employment; that 14 States allow children under 16 
to work from 9 to 11 hours a day-;, that 5 States do not pra- 
teet children under 16 from night work; and that. 2 States 
do not regulate in any way daily hours of labor of children. 
If these things de not touch all, the people, then in Heaven's 
name what does? 

The States can not cope with the sitnation at least the States 
do not. This fact coupled with the welfare of the children of 
Amerien, which: in the end means the perpetuity of our conunon 
eountry, makes it a duty of the Congress. 

School attendance is worst and illiteracy highest in practi- 
eally the same States that have the highest proportion of thelr 
children at work. The fact that over 1,000,000 children between 
the ages of 10 and 15 years im the United States are at work, 
or Lont of every 12, makes it a national question. 

The people of the States are at a disadyantage by virtue of 
the patchwork and haphazard) system new: im vogue throughout 
the United States. The people. of progressive: and advanced 
States which restrict, regulate, control, and prohibit: child labor 
can not compete with those of their sister States which: permit 
the employment of children at tender years: and! at: small pay. 
Furthermore the American maz is oftentimes brought into com- 
petition with the alien who works his wife and his children, 
even thase of tender years. Herein enters the economic phase 
of it which affeets the people of the United States and which 
warrants a uniformity in the law. Furthermore, Berein lies: the 
condition that places it in the Federal sphere and simultane- 
ousty pinces it beyond the purview of State control But 
whether it does or net, I consider Americam children) more im- 
portant than and paramount to: the principle of States’ rights. 

The future of America: depends upon the chiisren of this day 
and: age. Gonsequently it is te aur interest to: see that the 
children are protected and given the advantages thet will de- 
velop and make of them the very best of citizens. There are 
several million children in this country who are not getting a 
square deal. They are bemg robbed of their time to play and of 
the schooling they ought to. have amd are being made to work, 
hard, tiresome; tedious manual labor im the: factories; mills, 
mines; and on the farms, Some of them deep down in mines 
where the sun never shines; in faetories before dawn and long 
after the setting sun—10 and 12! hours a day——little ones just 
aş precious; just as innocent, just as sweet as yours and mine. 


All day the fron wheels go onward, 
Grindtmg life down from its mark; 

And the children’s souls, which God is canine sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 


This thing must stop! Childhood is endowed with certain in- 
herent and inalienable rights that, tower over and above any 
and all material progress; among these rights are freedom from 
earning their daily bread in the sweat of their brow; the right 
to play and to dream; the right to sleep when night steals over 
the day; the right to be educated and to pursue and enjoy the 
happiness of childhood and the company of other children. 
Upon that doctrine I take my stand and urge that we submit 
this matter to the people. 

Work that is being done by little children had better go un- 
done; factories and farms wherein and whereon children starve 
and: slave had better close: and lie idle;. The price is too great; 
it will damn America, Let us foree an amendment to the ©on- 
stitution prohibiting ferever this damnable: practice. Let: us 
save them—first because it is right, and next because in so doing 
we serve and save America. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. FOSTER: Mr: Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentiemam from 1 Vork [Mr. PERLMAN]: 
ERLMAN. 


Mr. E Chnirman and members of the com- 


mittee im the: 1 — Congress, on May 24, 1922, I intro- 


duced a: joint: resalution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the: United States granting Congress: the power to 
regulate: and: prohibit: throughout the United) States. the em- 


ployment of children: under 18 years of age. In this Congress, 


on December 5, 1923. I introduced’ a similar proposed amend- 
ment, which is House Joint Resolution 42; The amendment now 
befere us is as follows: 
Joint resolution (HI J. Rea: 184) proposing-an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States 

Resolved by the Sonate and House of Representatives, of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled” (two-thirds of cach House 
concurring therein), That the following article ts proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified hy 
the legislatures of three-fourths’ of the several States, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes asa part ot the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE — 


“Section 1. The, Congress shall, have power. to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

„Sc. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired. by this. ar 
ticle except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the 
extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress.” 

This amendment was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, of which committee I have the honor to be a 
member. Many hearings were hetd by this committee on all 
child-labor amendments, and. I am very happy to state that I 
was one of the majority of the committee who voted’ to report 
this resolution favorably and to recommend tliat it be passed by 
the House 

This amendment, if passed by the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives, must be submitted to the States 
for ratification, and) when it is ratified by the required number 
of States it will become part of the Constitution of the United 
States. Then Congress will have the power to legislate so as to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the employment of children under 
18 years of age: 

Many here who are oppesed te this: amendment have urged 
that if it is adopted that some future Congress will pass u law 
prohibiting the employment of] all: persons under 18 years. of 
age. Under this amendment Congress will have the power not 
only to prebibit but also to: regulate the employment of! chil- 
drem under 18 years: of age. It is reasonable: to assume that 
a: future Congress will prehibit the employment of all children 
under a fimed: age and will limit andi regulate the employment 
of children above that age and under 18 years: of age. It can 
net seriousty be urged that children under 18 years of age 
ought to be employed in mines ov in hazardous: oceupations. 
Alt possible safeguards ought to- be placed about the chifdren 
between the ages of 16 and 18 uh may be employed: 

Sinee this is am amendment, it must be hroad enough so that 
there will be no need for a further amendment. This amend- 
ment will not interfere with girls helping their mothers with 
the housewerlt ner with boys Helping their fathers: on the 
farms; but. it will, if: adapa and ratified: give Congress the 
power- ta legislate. so: as to regulate, limit, and prohibit the 
employment of children: in: mines, mills, workshops, 
and manufacturing: establishments, 

Edweation,. physical: well-being, and recreation are a: child’s 
heritage. Our greatest asset is: our children, and our first 
eoncern: should be to give them every opportunity for education, 
recreation, and physical development. These they are deprived 
of iff they are employed: 

There was an abundance: of evidence: befbre the: Committee 
on the: that in many: of the States, especially in the 
South, a large number of children af tender — are em- 
Jeg, a great many in hazardous 
were in the United States 378,063 
child workers 10 to 13 pecai age. This did not include the 
number of working children under 10 years: of age. In the 
same year- 1,060,858) children 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, 
were: by census enumerators as engaged in gainful 
occupations: This number was approximately one-twelfth of 
the: total number of children of that age them in the United 


Ot the 1,060,858. children 10 to 15 years. of age, inclusive, 
418,549: were: engaged in nenagricultural pursuits. Some were 
employed as follows: 5,850 as coakmine operatives, 12,964 
iron. and steel industry operatives, 21,875. cotton-mill operatives, 
11.757 clothing industry operatives, 10,023 Silk-mill operatives, 
TOTT woolen: and worsted mill operatives, 7,545: shoe industry 
operatives, 10,585 lumber and furniture industry operatives. 
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In 1880, in the United States, there were 396,504 chil- 
dren 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, engaged in nonagri- 
cultural pursuits, In 1920 there were 413,549 children 10 
to 15 years of age engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. The 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor reports that 
since the middle of 1922 the number of children between 14 and 
16 going to work is steadily increasing. In 21 out of 35 
cities in the United States more children under 16 years of 
age went to work in 1922 than in 1921, and in 29 of 34 
cities more children went to work in 1923 than in 1922. In 
these cities 90,166 children 14 and 15 years of age went to work 
in 1928, the majority of them in factories and stores, In 19 
of the cities in 1923 there was an increase of child labor over 
1922 of at least 20 per cent, and in 9 cities the increase was 
approximately 50 per cent or more. In Louisville, Ky., the in- 
crease in 1923 over 1922 was over 126 per cent; in Birmingham, 
Ala., the increase regularly employed in 1923 over 1922 was 
72 per cent; in Mobile, Ala., the increase was 64 per cent, and 
in many other cities the increase of children between 14 and 16 
years of age in regular employment in 1923 over 1922 was 
from over 50 per cent to 139 per cent. The 10 States with the 
largest percentage of child laborers, according to the 1920 
census, are: 


States 


70,354 | 275, 782 25.5 
63, 520 | 260, 204 2.4 
84,379 | 349, 537 21 
88,934 | 427, 235 20.8 
8 „ ie 
8,569 | — 63,739 13,4 
82,274 | 258, 052 12 5 
80,872 | 642, 586 12.5 
39,837 323, 548 12.3 


Child labor and illiteracy go hand in hand. Illiteracy is 
greatest and school attendance is worst in the States having 
the highest proportion of their children at work. The census 
of 1920 showed that 1,400,000 children between the ages of 
7 and 18 were not attending school at all. In Mississippi, with 
25 per cent. of her children at work, 9.8 per cent of them are 
unable to read and write. Alabama, with 24.1 per cent at work, 
has an illiteracy percentage of 7.6 per cent. It has been urged 
thut children when employed help sustain their parents and 
other members of their families. The fact is that their employ- 
ment throws out of work the adults and brings about greater 
poverty and destitution. Those who employ children do not 
do it as an act of charity but rather because it is cheaper to 
employ children than adults. When children are employed 
they are competing with their parents and their older brothers 
and sisters, and when employed they are to a great extent 

responsible for the unemployment of their fathers and older 
brothers and sisters. 

In face of these facts can it be fairly urged that child labor 
is a local or State problem and not a national problem? Great 
Britain, Belgium, Bulgaria, Norway, Germany, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Greece, and Czechoslovakia are among the coun- 
tries that have national child labor laws. Russia has a 16-year 
minimum for employment of children in industrial undertak- 
ings, China prohibits night work for boys under 17 years and 
girls under 18. Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Russia, King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land prohibit night work for all under 18 years of age. Most 
of the countries have limited the hours of employment of chil- 
dren between 16 and 18 years of age. 

State laws and regulations are not sufficient and can not 
effectively prevent the exploitation of our children. A survey 
of the child labor laws of the several States of the United 
States shows as follows: One State has no age minimum; 
46 States fix the minimum working age at 14 years or higher 
for boys and girls in factories; 1 State fixes the limit at 12 
for boys and at 14 for girls; 15 States allow children under 16 
to work in mines and quarries; 7 States prohibit children under 
16 from working in mines but not in quarries; 26 States pro- 
hibit children under 16 from working in mines and quarries, 

Eighteen States have no definite educational requirement for 
children leaving school to go to work. Only 12 require the 
completion of eighth grade before the issuing of employment cer- 
tificates. One State does not regulate the working-day in any 
way. Seventeen States allow children under 16 to work 9, 10, 


and 11 hours a day. Thirty States limit the work of children 
under 16 to eight hours a day. Four States have no prohibi- 
tion of night work for children under 16, One State prohibits 
night work for children under 16, with exemptions for certain 
eee Thirty-eight States prohibit night work for children 
under 


If this amendment is incorporated in our Constitution and 


Congress thereafter enacts laws regulating the employment of 


children under 18 years of age, our Federal Government will not 
enter a new field of activity, because we have had two Federal 
child labor laws. On September 1, 1916, the first Federal child 
labor law was adopted, with the provision that it should become 
effective one year later, or September 1, 1917. This law pro- 
vided that the products of child labor could not be transported 
in interstate shipments. On June 8, 1918, after this law had 
been in operation nine months and three days, the United States 
Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 decision declared it unconstitutional. 

On February 24, 1919, a second child labor law was enacted 
by Congress. Under this law a tax of 10 per cent was imposed 
on the profits of certain establishments which employed chil- 
dren in violation of certain standards laid down in the act. 
This child labor law was in force until April 25, when the 
United States Supreme Court held it was unconstitutional. This 
decision was not unanimous. These two child labor laws which 
were held unconstitutional had for their purpose the prohibit- 
ing, limiting, and regulating of the labor of children. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the people of the United 
States desire that Congress have the power to enact legislation 
to prohibit and regulate the employment of children under 18 
years of age. This power Congress can not have unless the 
Constitution is amended as is proposed in the resolution now 
before us. 

Who are opposed to this amendment? In the main those 
who wish to exploit children for their own profit. Most of the 
opposition to this amendment comes from those States which 
do not have adequate laws protecting the children. Most of 
these States are in the South. Many of the southern Con- 
gressmen who are opposed to this amendment urge that this 
amendment will violate State rights. I was not a Member 
of this House when the eighteenth amendment was adopted, 
but I have read some of the speeches made by southern Con- 
gressmen in favor of the eighteenth amendment at the time 
it was adopted. Those Congressmen did not then oppose the 
eighteenth amendment on the ground that it would violate 
State rights, nor did they urge the sovereignty of the States 
as an argument against the adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. [Applause.] How inconsistent these southern Repre- 
sentatives are to-day, when the welfare of the children of 
America are involved. I think that some of them are more 
concerned about the welfare of the manufacturers of their 
States than they are concerned about the education, recreation, 
and physical development of our children. 

It has been argued that this amendment violates the spirit 
of our Constitution. That the framers of our Constitution 
constructed our Government on the basis of reserving to each 
State the absolute right over all domestic problems. If it 
were possible to bring back to life to-day the framers of our 
Constitution and if they were asked their views on this amend- 
ment I think that they would unhesitatingly approve it and 
say that if they had had any suspicion that a day would come 
when there would be any child slavery in our country that 
in order to prevent such child slavery they would have written 
into the Constitution a grant of power to Congress to pro- 
hibit and regulate the employment of children, 

In his message to Congress, President Harding, on December 
8, 1922, said: 

Closely related to this problem of education is the abolition of 
child labor, Twice Congress has attempted the correction of the evils 
incident to child employment. The decision of the Supreme Court 
has put this problem outside the proper domain of Federal regulation 
until the Constitution is so amfended as to give the Congress the 
indubitable authority. I recommend the submission of such an amend- 
ment, 


President Coolidge, in his message to the Congress on De- 
cember 6, 1923, said: 


Our National Government is not doing as much as it legitimately 
can do to promote the welfare of the people. Our enormous material 
wealth, our institutions, our whole form of soclety, can not be con- 
sidered fully successful until their benefits reach the merit of every 
individual. This is not a suggestion that the Government should or 
could assume for the people the inevitable burdens of existence. There 
is no method by which we can either be relieved of the results of our 
own folly or be guaranteed a successful life. There is an inescapable 
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personal responsibility for the development of character, of industry, 
or thrift, and of self-control. These do not come from the Government 
but from the people themselyes, But the Government can and should 
always be expressive of steadfast determination, always vigilant to 
maintain conditions under which these virtues are most likely to de- 
yelop and secure recognition and reward, This is the American policy. 

It is in accordance with this principle that we have enacted laws 
for the protection of the public health, and we have adopted prohibition 
in narcotic drugs and intoxicating liquors. For purposes of national 
uniformity we ought to provide, by constitutional amendment and 
appropriate legislation, for a limitation of child labor, and in all 
cases under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Government a mini- 
mum wage law for women which would undoubtedly find sufficient power 
of enforcement in the influence of public opinion. 


The platform of the Republican Party for 1920 contained 
the following clause: ? 


Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law and for its 
rigid enforcement. If the present law is found unconstitutional or 
ineffective we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent 
the evils of child labor. 


The legislatures of many States have recently petitioned 
Congress to pass a child labor constitutional amendment. The 
amendment before us has the support of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and many organizations, Some of these are: 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Girls Friendly Society of America. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associations. 
National Consumers’ League. 

National Council of Jewish Women, 

Nation Council of Women (Inc.). 

National Education Association. 

National Federation of Teachers, 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, 
National League of Women Voters. 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

National Women’s Trade-Union League. 

Service Star Legion. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 


In conclusion, to-day in the United States there is consider- 
able child labor and children of tender years are exploited. The 
most effective way to eradicate this evil is by passing an amend- 
ment to our Constitution, granting Congress the power to legis- 
late on the subject. There is a universal demand for the adop- 
tion of this amendment. For the general welfare of the United 
States I earnestly hope that this amendment will be adopted. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STENGLE]. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, once more the Members of 
this House are called upon to legislate in the interest of future 
America, to lay the organic foundation upon which to erect 
the protecting arms into which shall be gathered the child- 
hood of the Nation, thereby guaranteeing to generations yet 
unborn a reasonable opportunity for mental, moral, and physi- 
cal growth. 

A few days ago we were called upon to decide how far we 
intended to go in the matter of opening our gates to the peoples 
of the world. At that time special emphasis was laid upon 
the need for stricter care and a better selection in the admis- 
sion to our shores of the natives of other lands. Future 
America was the keynote of many eloquent addresses, and 
almost all of us agreed that it was the duty of Congress to 
legislate for the benefit of future generations. In that con- 
viction I fully shared, and so loud did duty call that I laid 
aside every hope for future political preferment and cast my 
vote in the interest of America. I said then and I repeat now 
no Congressman, in my opinion, has a right to place political 
expediency ahead of public duty. This may sound like strange 
doctrine to some, but, gentlemen, it is founded upon common 
honesty. 

We have heard to-day that the passage by this House of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution permitting Congress 
-to legislate for the protection of our children against unright- 
eous employment in their tender years would be a serious in- 
vasion of State rights. That may be, and is possibly, true, but, 
Mr. Chairman, if I am called upon to decide between the rights 
of childhood and State rights, I shall cast my vote for the 
childhood of the Nation, for of what benefit would State rights 
be were we to rear in this fair land a race of mental defectives 
and moral and physical pigmies rather than groups of healthy- 
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minded, physically and morally vigorous young men and women? 
I believe in State rights and am opposed to a centralized gov- 
ernment in America. We already have too much bureaucracy 
in our midst, too much government under the direction of 
bureau chiefs, but I fear sometimes that in our desire to rid 
ourselves of this growing evil we lose sight of the larger things 
involved in proposed legislation. 

Here we have before us a proposal which, if passed by Con- 
gress and approved by three-fourths of the States, will fix a 
standard for the treatment of the childhood of America. Here 
we haye an opportunity to say by our votes whether your off- 
spring or mine shall first pass through child slavery before 
reaching the age of maturity or be given a fair chance to grow 
and develop in healthy environment surrounded by all the 
safeguards necessary to the making of splendid manhood and 
womanhood. What a wonderful chance to legislate for the 
future greatness of our glorious country. What a privilege you 
and I have to write a new epoch in the Nation’s history. 

The birds of the air and the beasts of the field care for their 
offsprings in the tenderest way, and not until the hour of ma- 
turity arrives are these little ones expected to go forth and 
earn their livelihood; but humanity in its recent craving for 
wealth has been reaching down into the very cradle and drag- 
ging forth the infants in order to secure another scion of the 
family to rush forth in search of the almighty dollar, with the 
result that we are raising here in America a generation of 
weaklings who, if they had been given a fair chance, would 
have been strong and healthy. The time has come to stop this 
unrighteous practice. God in His benevolent way has bestowed 
upon America much more than any of us need. We have only 
to scratch the fields and vegetation bursts forth most bounti- 
fully. We need ohly to cast our nets and the sea gives up a 
wonderful supply of food. Dig into the mountain side and 
you discover that which enriches the industrious. Bore into the 
bowels of mother earth and oil gushes forth in great quantities. 
Then why, I pray you, is it necessary to lay our own offspring 
upon the altar of greed and blanch their cheeks and dull their 
vision in order to obtain more of the filthy lucre? [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, the motherhood of America demands that we 
enact this legislation. I know that some of my colleagues do 
not attach much importance to this phase of the case before 
us, but I do. I am not unmindful of the fact that woman is 
the mother of the race; that to her more than to any other 
agency we owe our greatest successes in life. Show me the 
man in this country who ever amounted to a “hill of beans” 
and I will show you where his opportunity sprung and was 
cultivated when it needed its greatest care and attention, The 
old motto which used to hang in almost every home, which 
read, “What is home without a mother” spoke a truth that 
neither time nor tide can ever efface. He who respects his 
mother is always respected by his fellow man. Ah, colleagues, 
the mere fact that mother asks you and me to pass this reso- 
lution ought to be sufficient reason for favorable action. 

The protection of the children of America is more than a 
State or local question. It reaches far out into the future of 
this Republic and portrays a Nation composed of mental, 
moral, and physical weaklings, or it guarantees, if we act 
favorably upon the pending resolution, that the America of 
to-morrow will be the embodiment of righteousness personified 
by a race of clean-living, God-fearing people. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly shall not by my vote expose the 
millions of future citizens of this country to industrial ex- 
ploitation, thereby squandering the possibilities of our young 
for commercial gain. Kill this resolution and you announce 
to the world that the king of avarice sits enthroned. Deny this 
protection and you invite the sweatshops, mines, and other 
death-dealing agencies to take your children as a sacrifice on 
the altar of greed. Give so-called State rights preference 
over child rights and future generations will regret that you 
ever lived. If America can not live and prosper without de- 
stroying the hopes and aspirations of its progeny, it were better 
that we hang a millstone about our necks and leap into the 
sea, leaving the pages of history blank, rather than to in- 
scribe upon its sacred scroll the names of thousands who might 
have been worth while in life had we not been too weak to 
stand up for justice when justice cried out for our support. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Mr. Chairman, I here and 
now record my vote in favor of this important resolution. [Ap- 
plause.] e 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. } 

Mr. CROSSER., Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the supporters and opponents of the pending resolution 
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Proposes to Congress to regulate 
ment of child labor agree as 859 the desirability and importanee 
of 


‘the employ- 


children and the promotion of 
who impugn the motives 

s amendment or charge 
a of children. I 

= is in favor of legis- 


their welfare. I am not one 
ef gentlemen who are opposed 
them with not being interest 
believe that every Member en 
lation for the protectien of chil y either the States or 
the National Government. Those who o Posten the measure, how- 
ever, do so on the theory that the proposed amendment would 
violate the principle of State rights. I, too, am a firm believer 
in the principle of local self-government ; and, of course, the 
term “local self-government includes the more limited applica- 
tion of the principle known as the doctrine of State rights. 

As a matter of strict principle, in order to be truly demo- 
cratic, conditions and activities affecting people within any 
particular subdivision of gevernment should be controlled and 
regulated by the peaple or the representatives of the people 
residing within such subdivision. Fortunately, our Constitu- 
tion has followed this principle to a considerable extent. Ap- 
plying the principle to our social, industrial, and commercial 
activities and conditions, we e agree that such activ- 
ities and conditions as affect ople of a municipality only 
should be regulated and pistol oh by laws enacted by the 
people or the representatives of the people of such mupicipal- 
ity. So also conditions and activities which substantially 
affect only the people of one State should be regulated and 
controlled by laws enacted by the people or the representatives 
of the people of that State, 

Conditions and activities, however, which substantially affect 
the people of all the States should be regulated and controlled 
by laws, enacted by representatives of the people of all the 
States—that is, by 

Recognizing the desirability of the freest possible commercial 
relations among the States, the framers of the United States 
Coustitution expressly provided for the regulation of interstate 
commerce by the National Government. 

If, then, the Federal Government Is logically and properly the. 
government to regulate interstate commerce, it certainly is the 
proper agency to regulate the employment, of children, for if 
one State were to legislate humanely op the subject of, child 
labor while other States allowed the employment of children of 
any age at any kind of work, the employers producing merchan- 
dise in the States where child labor had not been prohibited 
would ship such merchandise into the States where child labor 
und been prohibited, and because of the lower cost, due to the 
employment of the cheap labor of children, the manufacturers 
shipping their goods into the States prohibiting the employment 
of child labor could and would drive out of business. the manu- 
ructurers of the State prohibiting child labor, or would eventu- 
ally force such State to modify or repeal its laws prohibiting 
the employment of children, 

Moreover, if we were to allow each State to. say to what 
extent it would allow merchandise to go into that State from 
a State probibiting child labor or having child labor laws less 
strict, we can very easily imagine a situation where the com- 
merce among the States would come to a stop. I contend, 
therefore, that the proposed amendment is perfectly consistent 
with the original theory of the Constitution and is absolutely 
essential to the praper working of both National and State 
Governments, No, gentlemen, do not try to excuse opposition 
to the pending resolution on the ground that it invades the 
rightful domain of the States, for it does not. 

If the framers of the Constitution could have foreseen that 
diverse action by the different States would seriously affect 
the commerce among the States, I feel sure that they would 
have expressly stated that the National Government shall have 
authority to regulate the employment of children as a necessary 
incident to the effective exercise of the authority given it to 
regulate interstate commerce. 

ane Nice avec The time of the gentleman from Ohio bas 

re 
r. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The 0 has that privilege. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. CONNERY], 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 

for two minutes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
better than any speech that I might make on the subject of child 
labor I consider this little editorial, which I ‘will read trom 
e e en 10a 1924: i 


THD TRAGEDY OF REUBEN DAGENBART 


Back in 1916 Congress passed a law forbidding child labor. A south- 
ern cotton mill made a test case of one of tts juvenile employees, 
Reuben Dagenhart, and succeeded in having the act declared unconsti- 
tutional by a 5 to 4 vote of the Supreme Court. 

Reuben Dagenhart has been back at work in the cotton mille ever 
since. Lowell Mellett looked Reuben up awhile ago and told in the 
Scripps papers what the Supreme Court had done to Reuben. 

Reuben is now 20 years old, is married and hag a child, and weighs 
105 pounds. He is wholly uneducated, because he has been at work 
since childhood and has had no time for school. This old young man is 
physically and mentally undersized, stunted, and burned out. How 
much good will the ehild be that is sired by such stock? 

Nine old men with splendid hair-splitting brains sat in Washington. 
Four of them said that the Constitution did mot forbid child labor legis- 
lation by Congress, Five of them said it did, and ge it did. And a 
million Reuben Dagenharts the country over went back to the looms and 
the lint and the coal and the dust and disease and death. 

Suppose that any one of the five judges had had a better luncheon 
or had not had dyspepsia or gout or whatever it is that makes judges 
what they are—suppose he had voted the other way? Wouldn't the 
Constitution still be safe? We must amend that Constitution so that 
Congress can say where and bow children shall work. 

The children’s ameadment must pass. 


Now, gentlemen, I do not know much about the digestion 
of the judges of the Supreme Court, and I have the highest 
respect for the gentlemen who compose that highest judicial 
tribunh! of the United States, but I wish to say, with all due 
respect to the gentlemen here, my colledgues, who are against 
this amendment—and I believe that they are actuated by the 
highest motives—that most of the opposition to this resolution 
submitting a child labor amendment comes from the selfish 
and greedy corporate interests of this country who want to 
send our little children into the mills and manufacturing in- 
dustries and pay them starvation wages so as to compete un- 
fairly with ‘other industries that are paying decent wages 
suitable to decent living conditions in the United States. I 
am in favor of this amendment, and I hope it will pass. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Ir. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. FOSTER. And I yield one minute to the gentleman 


also, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the problems of child labor have for years agitated 
the country. Many remedies. have been tried, but still, in 
some of our backward States, thousands upon thousands of 
children are engaged in laborious work. Hard taskmasters 
in many parts of the country still “grind the faces of poor” 
children. Public opinion now demands the highest form of 
legislation~-amendment to the Constitution to remedy the evil. 

In 1912 the Republican and Progressive Parties declared for 
a Federal child labor law. In 1916 both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties demanded such a law. In September, 
1916, the first child labor law was passed. Congress invoked 
for that purpose its power over interstate commerce. It be- 
came a misdemeanor for the producer—the employer of child 
labor—to put into interstate commerce the products of any 
mine or quarry where children under 16 were employed, the 
products of any mill, cannery, workshop, and so forth, in 
which children under 14 were employed. The Supreme Court 
declared the act, unconstitutional, holding that the Federal 
power over interstate commerce was to regulate such com- 
merce and was not to give Congress power to control the 
States in the exercise of their police power over local trade 
and manufacture. 

In February, 1919, the second child labor law was passed. 
This time Congress. used its taxing power for the purpose. 
It exacted a tax of 10 per cent in excess of all other taxes 
to be levied upon the net profits resulting from sale of products 
of mills, workshops, canneries, and so forth, where children 
within the prescribed ages were employed. The Supreme 
Court ence more held the act unconstitutional, and said Con- 
gress could not under the guise of taxation practically rega- 
sag prohibit certain kinds of labor. The court further 


Grant the validity of this law, and all that Congress would need 
to do hereafter in seeking to take over to its contro] any one of the 
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great number of subjects of public interest, jurisdiction of which the 
States have never parted with and which are reseryed to them by. 
the tenth amendment, would be to enact a detailed measure of com- 
plete regulation of the subject and enforce it by a so-called tax upon 
departures from it. To give such magic to the word “tax” would 
be to break down all constitutional limitation of the powers of Con- 
gress and completely wipe out the sovereignty of the States. 


Thus twice Congress used methods of indirection to prohibit 
child labor and in each case it failed. 

Everything has thus been tried and has been futile. Many 
States have been backward in enactments of child labor laws. 
The laws of 85 of them, in one respect or another, fall below 
the very moderate standards incorporated in one or the other 
of the Federal child-labor enactments. Not only have some 
of the States failed to measure up to Federal standards but 
there is no telling when, if left to themselves, some States will 
slip back and reduce their standards. 

To my mind the constitutional amendment giving Congress 
power to act will be ample protection. Knowing that Congress 
has the power to act, even if Congress does not assume to act, 
the States of their own accord will promptly fall in line and 
give adequate protection to our children, The children are the 
Nation’s dearest heritage. They are the Nation’s priceless and 
most precious resources. We must protect them from exploita- 
tion and neglect. Our self-respect demands this amendment. 

The amendment, which is as follows: 


The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibif the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

The power of the several States if unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress— 


does not deprive the States of any rights or powers which they 
now possess; they are left free to go above or beyond the 
Federal minimum; they can not go below. 

I recognize that our Government is becoming more and more 
centralized. There is inherent danger in this. The more power- 
ful our central Government the less effective will become its 
decrees of enforcement. Witness prohibition. The enforcement 
can be only that which the people of the various States desire. 
Water can not rise above its source. Enforcement can not rise 
above what each State's public opinion demands. 

We should not always have recourse to the Federal Govern- 
ment to correct social abuses. But each issue should stand 
upon its own bottom. Each case must be considered sep rately. 
However, I firmly believe no harm can come to America, to its 
life and Government, if we give Federal Government power of 
regulation over the labor of the child. 

As against humanity, everything must give way—even the 
Constitution—hence this amendment. 

There is nothing providential about our Constitution. There 
is nothing sacrosanct about it. 

“We, the people,” begins the preamble of the Constitution; 
but the almost unanimous sentiment in the Conyention of 1787 
was that the less the people had to do with government the 
better. 

In The American Commonwealth, James Bryce remarks: 


Had the decision been left to what is now called “the voice of the 
people"; that is, to the mass of the citizens all over the country, 
voting at the polls, the voice of the people would probably bave 
pronounced unhesitatingly against the Constitution. He points out 
also that the convention met at the most favorable moment in 
American history for securing the adoption of such a constitution. 
Had it been attempted four years earlier or four years later, at both 
of which times the waves of democracy were running high, it must 
have failed. ' 


To the same effect we have what Woodrow Wilson said in 
his Division and Reunion: 


In plan and structure the Federal Government had been meant to 
check the sweep and power of popular majorities. The Senate, it was 
believed, would be a stronghold of conservatism, if not of aristocracy 
and wealth. The President, it was expected, would be the choice of 
representative men acting in the electoral college, and not of the 
people.. * Only in the House of Representatives were the 
people to be accorded an immediate audience and a direct means of 
making their will effective in affairs. 


Thus the Constitution is not wholly responsive to the will of 
the people. Particularly is this so apropos of child labor. It 
must be made so by amendment. 

The first textile mill in America was not set up until three 
years after the Constitutional Convention of 1787. There were 
no large cities at that time. America was rural, and rural 


conditions then were different from the rural conditions of 
to-day. 

Then there were no children of 10 and 12 years in factories, 
sweatshops, quarries, mines, and canneries. These evils are 
prevalent and with us to-day. The amendment is the only 
remedy. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM) desire recognition? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have, I think, one minute more. 

Mr. FOSTHR. I have 9 minutes. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has 80 minutes, 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will either yield my one minute to the 
gentleman from Ohio or he can yield to me. 

Mr. FOSTER. We can decide that while the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is addressing the House. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I raise the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania raises 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi moves 
that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I will withhold that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi with- 
draws the motion. The Chair will count, [After counting.] 
One hundred and twenty-five gentlemen are present. A quo- 
rum is present. 4 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time is the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yielding to himself? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I am going to use as much 
of my 30 minutes as I may need. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman understand that the 
gentleman from Arkansas and the gentleman from Ohio are 
yielding to him their time? 

Mr. FOSTER. If the Chair has that in mind, I hope he 
will disabuse his mind of the idea. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, am I right 
in the impression that I have 80 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The gentleman has 30 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman and fellow 
members of the committee, I have always thought, particularly 
when a change in the fundamental law was contemplated, that 
the great purpose of our gathering together in this Hall would 
be to confer with each other and discuss the subject from our 
various viewpoints, with the ultimate purpose in mind of try- 
ing to reach a just and righteous conclusion. It seems that 
the purpose of deliberation upon this measure has not been 
very closely observed. Frequently yesterday as few as 25 or 
80 men out of 435 graced this Chamber with their presence. 

Surely no man ought to say “I have thoroughly made up 
my mind on this point” without a conference with his asso- 
ciates. The very object. of convening together is that each 
may have the benefit of the thoughts of the others, appraise 
them, after we hear them, as we may, as being either of 
much or of little value. 

The subject we have before us to-day is one of unusual im- 
portance. A great deal has been said by men on the floor about 
“the interests” that are behind those who object to the pas- 
sage of this amendment. I want to say to my colleagues that 
I have no “interest” behind me upon this subject. I am 
speaking out of reason and justice solely and only as a Mem- 
ber of this House. I feel keenly what devolves as a duty 
upon me as a Member of this House with respect to the con- 
stitutional amendment proposed and the effect of that amend- 
ment upon the structural Government which that Constitution 
created. There has been no evidence before our committee 
of manufacturers or any other section of our community 
dominating or attempting to dominate the consideration of this 
question. On the other hand, the proponents of this measure 
have been thoroughly well organized and have exerted a de- 
gree of political sagacity in the management of their cam- 
paign that shows the concentrated effort that has been and is 
being put forth to pass this amendment to our Constitution. 

Let me try to make clear one point at the very beginning, 
I think it was the gentleman from Indiana who yesterday 
made a statement with which I can not and do not quarrel. 
Of course, if this amendment is sent down to the States and 
the States voluntarily vote for it and pass it, of the requisite 
number, then that presents the spectacle of the States volun- 
tarily relinquishing their rights; and that is correct, but we 
have much more involved in this question than that of sending 
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this. en down fer the purpose of haying the States pass 
upon it. ; ; 1 

I eontend that originally —aithough it may be merely ata- 
demie ta raise such a contention at this day--when the or- 
ganization. of our Government under the! Constitution was 
created the powers delegated to the Federal entity were limited 
and those reserved were not State rights; they were sovereign 
vights. Hach State to that compact Was a sovereign State and 
each State said, “I will or will net consent to this Constitu- 
tion,” and without the consent of each State the Constitution 
weuld not be binding upen any State which did not consent 
to it. Therefore the reservoir of police power and. sovereignty 
remained in the States of this Union, and I contend doald not 
be taken from them without the individual consent of each 


State. Lid : Í 
Wil the gentleman. yield? 


Mr. RATHBONE. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; sir. That; 
is now merely academic, for the decision af our Supreme Court 
has passed upon that question adversely to the view which I 
entertained, but I refer to it only to show the eare, therefore, 
with Which we should regard this: question of invading those 
reserved sovereign rights of the States. 

If the elanse of the Constitution enly meant, when 
put there by the fathers, amendments within: the line and limit 
of the delegated powers to pérfect them or bo make them more 
effective—wihiely is, all that logical ought to have been 
claimed: for it as against sovereign contracting powers—thew 
it, wonld have required the consent of each State to every 
amendment which added a new power. The court has ex- 
panded that amending elause so, as to make it cover any 
amendment proposed by two-thirds of the Congress and action 
by three-fourths of the States wen sent down by us or any 
amendment that is created through conventions in the States. 
So that while the question of unanimity is eliminated, the idea 
ef preserving! those sovereign powers still exivts i 

But I do not base my opposition: to this amendment upon the 
theory only that it is taking something? out of that reservoir 
and adding it to the Federal power. I go one step further, 
and my thought has been welt brought out in the arguments 
that have been advanced here by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Monvracur], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Summers], 
and others, when what the effect of this amendmelit is likely 
to be was discussed! and what also if it is to be fullewed, as 
it will bo, Just as surely as we are here contemplating the 
passage of this resolution; by other resolutions proposing other 
amendments touching similar matters and based upen the 
equally flimsy bases as this one. rests upon—and: pointing out 
that the structural existence of this Goverament is at stake 
by such amendments) It is not a question of constitutional 
law.) No; it is a question of living up to the very spirit and 
thought of the fathers in creating the structure of our Repub- 
lic and iw the mt intenunes of the duality which exists in it, 
and preserving checks) and the limitations und balance of 
powers that have been established--a question whether or not 
this structure, which has existed; an dbject of symmetry, 
beauty, and efticiency for over 125 years, shall remain perfect: 
and intnet. That is what we are to determine by voting upen 
this resolution to send down this amendment to the States, It is: 
not a question simply of amending the Constitution; It is: mot 
a question of that character; it strikes at the very root of the 
existence of this Government which we love, and whieh we 
propose to defend with voice and vote to the very last limit 
and extremity of our power. l i 

Yes; bat it will be said, This is an amendment to the 
Constitution which does not take away anything from the 
States but lenves the State power ſutact.“ 
men of this resolution have carefully provided that this- shall 
not ‘impair the rights of the States, a perfectly useless, sense- 
less, and silly provision, beenuse that follows as a matter of 
law and: interpretation: without that provision. 

But, my ‘colleagues, this amendment, if adopted, does take: 
away the power of the States. Why? Because the provi» 
sion of the first. section is that: power is hereby given to 
Congress to prohibit, to vegelate; and so forth, up to 18 
years of age. Now, then, if the power is given to Congress to 
do that, what remains to the States? Simpiy chis: That 
a. State may go further than Congress if it wishes, but it 
can not go back. of what. Congress may enaet. So that if 
Congress legislates up to 18 years mo State cam exercise 
power below that) 18-year limitation which Congress: muy es- 
tablish... If Congress makes à partial regulation up to and 
within the 18-year limit, the State is absolutely powerless: to: 
interfere up to the point fixed or changé it in amy manner. 
So I respectfully: submit to the gentleman who said: this took 
no power away from the States that it is an error to 80 


us I said, || 


In fact, the drafts: | 
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contend, for it does absolutely place the power in Congress, 
and. if Congress chooses ‘te exercise it the States are dis 
franchised. and the States are convicted of. being imeapabie of 
taking care of the childhood within their limits and the 
States ave excluded from the exercise of control over the 
ehildren within their bender | 

Now, it has been said here with great ostentation, as if it 
meaag something splendid for this Congress to consider, 
“Why, this resolution was drafted, and Dean So-and-So, of 
a law school in such a State, passed upon it, and Dean 

So-and-So, of another great institution, passed upon it, and 
bined be say it is perfectly consfitutienal and properly 
e 

Mr. FOSTER. No letter I read said it was constitutional, 
I have the letters, and that language was not used by any 
of the deans, ' 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I did not allow myself to be 
interrupted, but, nevertheless, I overlook the lack of assent and 
| accept the tion and I will say that possibly the gentle- 
man is right, that the word “constitutional” was not used. 
But 1 meant to say that they gave their ‘certificates as to its 
propriety, its completeness, and as to the splendid verbiage 
that was contained in it. The gentleman can not deny that, 
| because he quoted one man at feast who spoke along that line 
and then launched into an argument to prove that it did not in- 
fringe upon State rights. I only refer to this to make the 
added remark that many of us—and some of us have served 
| among the: professorships of these schools—nre aware of the 
fact that there is no more fertile ‘soil for socialistic ideas, com- 
| menistie notions, and altruistic ideals incapable of accomptish- 
ment than in the minds of some of these men who figure as 
Professors and deans of. law schools: at our universities, 
[Applause.] 7 

It has been boldly asserted that this only gives the Congress. 
power to legislate and it is not contemplated that they are 

oing to exercise that full amount of power. To my humble 
Je ehr that involves a most erroneous proposition in con- 
nection with granting power to the Federal entity. Congress 
is limited in its powers, generally, by the provisions that are 
enacted in the Constitution and amendments to. the Constitu- 
tion, and should carefully define the power and limit it; net 
leave it to the possibility of a nonuser. ‘ 

There is no doubt in my mind as to the ultimate extension of 
this’ power to affect agriculture. I quote from page 86 of the 
hearings, Mr. Foster questioning Miss Abbott. Miss Abbott 
was the head and front of this propaganda. | Originating 
largely in the Childrén’s Bureau of the Labor Department, she. 
was the guiding’ spirit who with great skill and power handled 
and shaped the campaign that hag resulted in the presentation 
of these ‘multitudinous societies before you as commanding us 
and imploring us to pass an amendment of this kind: 


Mr. Foster. Do you know of any reason why, if an amendment was 
made to include agricultural Jaber, the farm bloc would not be able to 
take care of that? 

Miss Ansors, I come from the farm bloc region, and J think they 
would be pretty well able to take care of the situation. 

Mr.. Hersex, There are a number of forms of amendments before us, 
some of them describing absolutely the age and the manner and the 
Kind of employment: prohibited ‘antl making an absolute prehfbition of 
that kind of employment of children; there ate other resolutions sty- 
ing that Congress shall have the power to prohibit and at what age 
und omitting the detaifs. 

Mise Apnorr, Yes. 

Mr. Hersny. Which one do you favor? 

Miss Arno. I favor the general grant of power. 

Mr. Hersny, The one I mentioned last? 

Miss ABBOTT. Yes; the general grant of power, with the statute to 
be: worked out in the future: 

Mr. Horsey. Then, anything that is before us te-day on that part of 
it, anything in regard to whether it shall be farm employment or some 
other employment that fs prohibited, of course, is outside of what you 
desire at this time, which fe merely an amendment granting that 
| power. 

Miss Annerr. It 1s totally irrelevant, it seems to me, at this time: 

The CHWIRMAN. Except so fat as this being a general power, it 
inmeludes the power to regulate labor upon the farms and in agriculture? 

Miss ABBOTP. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That the power to do it is proposed here 7 

Miss Annorr. Yes, 

Mr. Monracus. You would give them just as much regulatory power 
as to farming as you would as to mines or any other work or eccu- 
| pation ? 

es ABBOTT. Yes; as far as the power goes. 


Is there room for anyone to contend that there is not in the 
minds of these enthusiasts, these idealists, these people who 
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are picturing an Elysian state for the childhood of America; 
that in the course of FFF 
detriment of those who are engaged in farming, as well as to 
the full extent of the 18-year limit? 

This amendment reaches the age of 18, Men, think of it! 
They are going to provide a guardian or nurse for our young 
men up to 18 years of age. That power is given. Do you 
reflect for a moment that the boys who fought 15 battles of 
the Civil War and in the late war were ny of the 
surviving veterans of the Civil War were 15. or 16 ae of age 
when they enlisted. Think of it! Ab 
‘their country, but unable to take 
vide for their own employment an 


ays 


there would not be found any objection, because it is entirely 
consistent with the views which they had in mind when the 
Constitution itself was originally drafted. ‘Those who assert 
this haye not read colonial history. 

This is on a par with the other argumentas which I have 
listened to to-day, such as when a. man arose and stood at this 
desk and talked about the existence of “child slayery” in 
this country, and used qther terms that are equa extrava- 
gant. There is no such as child slavery this Nation. 
T challenge any man to show me from the inh Ges the -slightest 
evidence of the existence of such a thing. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the pce les yield? ' 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. FOSTER. You challenged him. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Show me from the record. 
T do not want talk. Y have learned in my time here that it is 
dangerous to let a man take time away from you under the 
disguise of asking a question and occupy the floor during the 
short time allotted to one. 

1 want to quote at this point from fhe majority report, 
pages 18 and 19, ‘This is what is probably characterized by 
that gentleman as child-slave labor, for there is nothing else 
in the record; it is found among the reasons that are giyen 
wiiy Federal action should be taken, but before discussing that 
Yet me ‘briefly allude to the statement made here a number of 
times fn ‘the discussion, that because Congress passed two 
acts, one supposedly in the exercise af power under the inter- 
state commerce provision and the other supposed to be under 
power given by the taxing authority in the Constitution, that 
those two acts indicated a desire on the part of Congress to 
take control of this subject. 

Gentlemen, the only logical ‘inference: from totes acts Is that 
they indicated an intention on the part of Congress to cooper- 
ate with the States in the ent of the re reforms that 
were planned in child labor, just us the establishment of the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor is an act by 
which Congress shows its willingness to cooperate in the man- 
agement and control of this subject by the States. I now 
call ‘your attention particularly to the reasons assigned for 
Pederal action, and, first, I will refer to those which are con- 
sidered illustrative of the worst treatment that the committee 
could find and report: 


As the industry has shifted to the ‘Southern States the dimeultg 
of securing an adequate labor supply has led to a system ot importing 
help from northern cities, principally, Baltimore and, New York; for the 
season and returning there when they are no longer, needed. When 
this is done there Is a tendency to select,“ family help“; that is; the 
employers hire heads of families with, the ace en that, wives 
and children are to be brought also. y 


Is that child slavery: Would a’ calm and OR NAERA eon: 
sideration of a matter involving great and grave questions war- 
rant the use of the Janguage child — The family 
went — they went down there to aid in this employment for 
ea few months and return again to their homes. They went in 
ee buttle against poverty. The whole family went volun: 

y. 

Mr. FOSTER. May I answer the question inasmuch as the 
9 puts it in the form of a question? 

GRAHAM of ame Not yet. I have not fin- 

2 1 
On pages 18 and 19 of the majority report is arranged The 
reasons why Federal action is considered necessary.“ What 
are those reasons? J 


The reasons why Federal legislation in this field was first sought 
were: First, because in some States a single industry was so powerful 
ás to prevent the passage of a reasonable child labor law or the en- 
forcement of ene’ after it was passed; second, becruśe consumers had 
come to feel a moral repugnance to the use of the products of child 
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labor; third, because manufacturers objected to the competition of those 
who relied upon the low wages of children as the basis of their profits ; 


and, finally, because States found themselves unable to protect not only 
their consumers and the manufacturers but their citizenship. For 
after all, children who suffered from the educational, physical, ani 
spiritual losses which premature child labor brings could migrate io 
any State, so that the citizenship of no State was secure against the 
neglect of another State, 

A new need for Federal regulation has recently been emphasized 
by disclosures regarding the sweat-shop labor of young children in 
their homes on work sent in from other States. A recent investigation 
of home work by children in Jersey City disclosed the fact that more 
than 1,000 children, thé great majority of whom were under the age 
of 14, were doing sweat-shop work in their homes under dangerously 
insanitary conditions. Wages were very small, families of three and 
four working long hours earning as little $3 and $5 a week. 

Tt was bronght out in the testimony given in connection with these 
inquiries that a considerable amount of the tenement home work done 
by the New Jersey children was distributed from factories in neighbor- 
ing States. Thus, New York manufacturers, who were sending their 
work to Jersey City to escape the New York regulations against tene- 
ment home work, were not subject to the penalties imposed by the New 
Jersey laws. In this way they succeeded in successfully dodging State 
laws, 

Child workers themselyes cross the State lines also and create 
special local problems. The importation of workers to one State from 
another is a particular feature of the canning industry. According to 
the findings of the Bureau of Labor Statisties investigation, the con- 
dition of woman and child wage earners ‘in canneries— 

As ‘the industry has shifted to the Southern States the diffi- 
culty ot securing an adequate labor supply has led to a system of 
importing help from northern cities, principally Baltimore anā 
New York, for the season and returning there when they are no 
Jonger needed. When this is done there ts a tendency to ‘select 

* fainily help —that is, the employers hire heads of families with 
the understanding that wives and children are to be brought also.” 

A Children's Bureau study in 1919 of child labor in canneries on 
the Gulf coast showed that large numbers of families were still going 
from northern cities, principally Baltimore, for work in the canneries 
of Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana. It was estimated at 
‘that time by the assistant general passenger agent of the railroad 
which usually carries the migrating families from Baltimore to the 
Gulf coast that in normal years from '2,000 to 3,500 workers go south 
ermuntlly from Baltimore alone to work in the oyster and shrimp can- 
nerfes. In 88 of these families included in the Children's Bureau 
study 105 children from 6 to 14 years of age worked in the canneries. 
Enapections of frult and vegetable cunneries made by the Children's 
Bureau in Maryland showed that many of the larger canning factories 
import their labor from Philadelphia us well as from various parts of 
Maryland. Some of these families, it was found, follow cannery work 
throughout the year, working in the Maryland fritt and vegetable 
canneries in summer and galng south to the oyster'and shrimp can- 
neriesi in winter. Because. af this nomadic life and the fact that the 
communities where they Mved and worked temporarily did not regard 
themselves, as responsible for their education or general protection, 
some of the children interviewed hall never attended school, and 
others were barely able to read and write. Child labor is thus not 
oniy 4 matter of national fmportames because of the numbers involved 
and the geographical @istribution of working children ot because of 
fhe: present serious inequalities in State legislation, which hamper 
effective action in every Stute, hut it has also un interstate aspect ms 
which local control 18 difficult or imposethie. ’ 


Tun or the horrid condffton of affairs in that State where 
a single industry could prevent à law from being enacted and, 
if chere were power enough to enact the law, could prevent its 
enforcement. Where is there such a State? Does it exist out- 
side the land of imagination? Ek óf the pictnre of a State 
absolutely powerful and able to puss a law which w single 
industry could defy. > 

The second reason is even worse as an argument, namely. 
„moral repugnance ” to use the products of child labor. When 
that repugnance existed it could soon mold public opinion and 
gain a law to regulate or control child labor. 

‘The third reason is based on competition. Can the existence 
of competition between citizens of different States be a reason 
for a constitutional amendment? Perish the thought! 

The remaining reason is that children suffering from pre- 
mature child labor—physical or spiritual loss—could migrate 
into some other State carrying their physical and spiritual 
disabilities with them, Can a Federal amendment cure that? 
Can Congress, even if this amendment becomes part of the 
Constitution, prevent migration fram one State to another? 
Surely it can not; neither does the migration evil furnish an 
argument for Federal intervention. 
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Then there are two or three local evils which are given as 
added reasons. Sweatshops in New Jersey, cranberry bogs 
in that State, and the moving of whole families to Southern 
States to engage in work in canneries. All of these evils in- 
volve probably five to ten thousand children out of over 
12,000,000 children, and the evils can themselves be easily 
eradicated by local effort and legislation; yet the funda- 
mental law is to be changed on such grounds. One can 
scarcely imagine a weaker array of reasons advanced in any 
cause. If it were not that sentiment and emotion rule instead 
of logic and reason, they would be ruled out of court. Let a 
gentleman arise and tell some story of child suffering, and the 
minds of his auditors, obeying the heart, are at once inflamed, 
ready even for mob action. It does credit to the heart, but. 
sound reason is silenced. 

Equally easily answered are the reasons given by Miss Abbott, 
if only one could get an unbiased hearing in the forum where 
logic and justice rule. 

Miss Abbott, in the hearings before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, page 275, stated the grounds upon which the pro- 
ponents claim there exists an overwhelming and irremediable 
necessity for the adoption of this amendment, I quote them: 


J want to remind you of the fact that, after all, the reasons why 
we are asking for a Federal minimum standard with reference to the 

employment of children, or that Congress be given power to enact a 
Federal minimum standard with reference to the employment of chil- 
dren, is (1) because we have shown that the numbers inyolved are 
very large; that is, that there are more than a million children between 
10 and 16 years of age employed and something over 300,000 of them 
between 10 and 14 years of age, and that. nearly half a million are 
in nonagricultural employments; (2) that this employment is confined 
to no one section of the country nor to no one part of a single State; 
(3) that while the States in various parts of the country have enacted 
child labor laws, those laws have been uneven and inadequate, some- 
times because of successful opposition to the enactment of a law and 
sometimes because of successful opposition to the effective enforcement 
of the law; (4) because, after all, we feel that the question of chil- 
dren involves the citizenship of the country in a way which justifies 
national concern and interest; (5) no one State alone can protect itself 
wholly against the evils of child labor; the children who grow up in 
other States migrate frequently to States in which. ample provision has 
been made for the protection of children and bring with them bad 
health and {literacy to the State to which they go; (6) the State 
can not protect itself against the competition of low standards in 
other States, 


Her first reason is the numbers involved,” which she says 
are very large. She claims that more than 1,000,000 children 
between 10 and 16 years of age are employed, and possibly over 
800,000 of them are between 10 and 14 years of age. When we 
take the percentage of the total number of children whom she 
alleges to be engaged in gainful occupations or doing child 
labor, the number is not so appalling as one states merely the 
bald fact that it is about 1,000,000. According to the Children’s 
Bureau, of which she is the head, in a publication intended as 
part of the propaganda for this amendment, on page 1 it is 
stated that the number of children between 10 and 15 years, 
inclusive, in the country is about 12,502,582. This would only 
mean not more than about 11 per cent of the children of the 
-country between the ages of 10 and 16 are thus being worked. 
By this same publication it would appear that of this number 
the child workers between 10 and 15, inclusive, are about 
878,000 out of the total of 12,500,000, or about 3.8 per cent of 
children under 16 years of age. 

According to the census report and according also -to this 
same publication of the Children's Bureau, that of the 1,000,000 
children between the ages specified, 10 to 15 years, 87 per cent 
are engaged in agriculture; 2 per cent in the extraction of 
minerals; 2.5 per cent in manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries; 0.5 per cent in transportation; in trade, 4.6 per cent; 
professional services, 0.2 per cent; domestic and personal serv- 
ices, 3.2 per cent; clerical occupations, 1.8 per cent. A number 
of the States fix the age of employment for children at a 
minimum of 14 years, so that a part of this million are law- 
fully employed according to the laws of these States, and it is 
a debatable question to-day as to whether 14 years is or is 
not too young an average age at which to allow children to 
work. It would seem, therefore, that the number is not such 
an appealing factor as would authorize us to move in favor 
of the adoption of this amendment, 

Her second reason is that this employment is confined to no 
one section of the country nor to no one part of a single State. 
It would seem, therefore, that in the 18 States in which ideal 
regulatory laws have been established it must be due to the 


lack of the enforcement of those laws. This certainly is no 
ground for the enactment of a constitutional amendment. If in 
these advanced States the laws, home laws, are not enforced, 
could we expect Federal authority to do better? 

Her third reason is the unevenness and inadequacy of the law 
in certain cases and opposition to successful or effective enforce- 
ment of the law, ‘This certainly is not a reasonable ground for 
the adoption of the proposed amendment by Congress. Oppo- 
sition to the law ought to be overcome in the place where it 
exists by the attention of the authorities being called to the 
violations and prosecutions instituted. The unevenness of the 
law is not a basis. The history on this subject shows a gradual 
growth toward a uniformity of standard, ‘The mere fact of the 
existence of the unevenness does not justify a resort to legal 
force to compel the backward States to even up to those which 
are in advance, In these modern days idealists and reformers 
have forgotten the “law of loye” and are seeking to put every 
one of their reforming ideas into effect through the application 
of force. The bludgeon is resorted to instead of pérsuasion. 
If inequality of the law and unevenness of the Jaw were to be 
a basis for Federal intervention, then indeed is the door open 
with regard to other inequalities and unevennesses in the various 
State laws for the intervention of innumerable amendments. 

The fourth reason, “the question ofchildren involves the citi- 
zenship of the country.” This is rather a rhetorical expression 
than a reason. Of course, every human being involves the citi- 
zenship of the country, but that is no ground for Federal consti- 
tutional amendments. 

Her fifth reason is that no State, alone can protect itself 
wholly, because the children who grow up in other States mi- 
grate frequently to States in which ample provision has been 
made for protection of children and bring with them bad health 
and illiteracy to the State to which they go. Was there ever a 
more puerile or unjustifiable reason thought of as a basis for 
this stupendous act of amending the Constitution of the United 
States? How possibly could legislation by Congress prevent 
children from migrating from one State to another? 

This amendment can not remedy this evil, if it be an evil, and 
her last reason is the mercenary one of checking or preventing 
competition which is produced through low standards in some 
of the States. This has been sufficiently discussed to need no 
further answer, 

Taken all together, is it not a monstrous thing to claim that 
these in their totality make an overwhelming necessity for chang- 
ing the fundamental law? 

Amendments to the Constitution of the United States are 
regulated by Article V, which provides, among other things: 
“The Congress whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary shall propose amendments to this Constitution,” ete. 
In other words, before Congress shall propose any amendment 
a necessity therefor must be established, It is not proposed to 
make any contention against the regulation of child labor. This 
is a subject which, although only recognized and legislated upon 
within recent years, is one upon which there is a well-founded 
and universally recognized sentiment which has its base in the 
natural feeling of humanity in almost every heart toward chil- 
dren. It is therefore not to be presumed that what is said is 
intended in any manner to be antagonistic to the subject of 
child-labor regulation iu a reasonable and proper way. ! 

While it is true, as heretofore observed, that if the proposed 
resolution is sent down by Congress and the States ratify it 
in the requisite numbers then it can be said the States yolun- 
tarily surrender the control of child-labor legislation; but be- 
fore the resolution can be submitted to the State it must ap- 
pear to the Congress that it is a necessity. Congress has a duty 
to perform under the Constitution. It must find the existence 
of an overwhelming necessity. The framers of the Constitution 
intended this to be a duty and safeguarded it by requiring a 
two-thirds vote. Does a necessity exist? 

The conditions in the States are steadily improving. Legis- 
lation is advancing by leaps and bounds, Local control will 
be wiser. Local self-government is always preferable. The 
wholesome growth of favorable opinion in the States promises 
safe control by the States. 

The perils of establishing another precedent for gradually 
destroying the States and their sovereign powers is very great, 
Already a dozen other amendments are on the political horizon. 

The peril of increased concentration menaces our national 
existence and the integrity of the States. 

The growth of a tyrannous bureaucratic system of govern- 
ment faces us as a people, 

We must protect the system of dual government as absolutely 
necessary to its preservation and our growth and prosperity as 
a nation. 
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As Professor Fiske has so truthfully suid: 


If the day should ever arrive when the people from the different 
parts of our country should allow thefr local affairs to be adminis- 
tered by prefects sent from Washington and when the self-government 
of the States shall huve been so fur lost as that of the departments 
of Trance, or even so far as that of the counties of England, on that 


day the progressive political career of the American people will have t be adopted, can be altered with as much regularity and as little con- 


fusion as any act of assembly, not, indeed, quite so easily, which would 
be extremely impolitic; but it is a most happy circumstance that there 
is a remedy in the system Itself for its own falltbility, so that altera- 
tions can without difficulty be made agreeable to the general sense of 
the people. 


come to an end and the hopes that have been built upon it for the 
future happiness and prosperity of mankind will be wrecked’ forever. 


Let us as trustees of the welfare of the Union and also of | 


the welfare of the States, and regardfui of the greater neces- 
sity for preserving an “indestructible Union of. indestructible 
States,” declare no overwhelming necessity exists requiring 
us to send forth this amendment on the subjeet of child labor. 

I would say much more on this grave and, vitally important 
subject, but my time will not permit. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have no sys- 
tematle plan to close this discussion in these few minutes. 
When I sought: to have the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee yield to answer a question about those children from 
Philadelphia who went South, the hearings will shew that the 
objection: made, as the reports of the Children's Bureau indi- 
cate, was that thousands, migrated from point to point, and as 
u result: their average school attendance was between three and 
four months per year: 
any person is trying to adopt a constitutional amendment which 
would prevent boys and girls from working under 18 years. of 
age. i 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. FOSTER: I am going to adopt the practice of my chair 
man and decline to yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. ‘The gentleman spoke for an 
hour the other day. I thought he might yield to me. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not yield. I would be glad to yield if 
the chairman had seen fit to yield to me. The proposition is 
this: Shall the Federal Government be granted the authority 
to enact laws up to 18 years of age if deemed fit? I suggested 
in the remarks which I extended yesterday that I had made 
a rather careful study of the laws in the various States 
throughout the Union relating: to child labor laws. I want to 
make this observation: i 

Twenty-eight: of the States Lave enacted child labor la 
protecting some Kind. of employment up to 21 years of age. 
Thirty-four States have passed from: one to seven laws each 
which: seek to protect children agaimst certain employment up 
te the age of 18. I submit that this recognizes the reason- for 
seach laws up to 18 years and better. If it should be submitted 
for ratification, should we not go at least to 18 years, that 
being a minimum beyond which the States might go? That is 
the principle of this proposed constitutional amendment. For 
instance, there are to-day 28 States. that have child labor laws 
above the age of 18. There is no reason to contend: under this 
constitutional amendment that Congress will enaet certain laws 
beyond which the States can not go. 
already gone beyond the age ef 18. 


giris under the ages of 18 and some 
messenger work. They are also 
dangerous machinery or in 
manufactured 

Now I will leave that branch of the case, been 
short, and refer to the question of 
report considers and a great deal wus 
in committee as: to the constitutional requirement that the 
necessity must exist before Congress can pass the resolution. 
In the remarks which I inserted in the Recorp yesterday I: 
referred to this. 5 8 i 

John Marshall in the Virginia convention asked: 


What shaft restrain you from amending it, if, in trying it, amend- 
ments shall be found necessary. When experience shall 
show us any inconvenience, we can then correct it * © (he 
Life of John Marshall, Vol. I, by Albert J. Beveridge, p. 418.) 


And Mr. Tredell, speaking in the North Carolina convention, 
which was called to consider ratification, said with reference 
to the amending clause: 


This is: a very important clause. * * The misfortune attend: 
ing most constitutions which have been deliberately formed has been 
that those who formed them thought their wisdom equal to all possible: 
contingencies, and that there could be no error in what they did. The 
gentlemen who framed this Constitntion thought with much more 
‘diffidence of their capacities; and undoubtedly without a provision for 
amendment it would have beem more justly linble to objection, nud: the 
characters of its framers weuld Raye appeared much less meritorious,’ 


There is nothing to the contention that | 


This, indeed, is one of the greatest beauties of the system, and should 
strongly 


recommend it to every enndid mind.. The constitution of any 


government which can not be regularly amended whem Sts defects are 


veduees; the people to this dilemma—they must either 


experienced 
submit to its oppressions or bring about amendments, more or less, by ` 
a civil. war. ! 


Happy this, the country we live in! The Constitution before us, I£ 


(The Constitution of the United States, its history, appli- 
cation, and construction, vol. 2, by David K. Watson, LL.B., LL. D. 


Pp. 1808, 1309.) 


Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOSTER, In spite of the fact that I only have a few 
er remaining, I will yield to the gentleman from Vir- 

nia. 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman has quoted Judge Marshall. 
In one of his great decisions, passing upon the question 

Mr, FOSTER.. Oh, I can not, yield for a speech, I have 
only a few minutes, and I yield to the gentleman for a ques- 
a ane be glad to; yield, but L do not want, to give up 

s time. 
as TUCKER. I will yield the gentleman a part of my 

e. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman has not any. [Laughter.]. X 
Will have to beg pardon of my friend, but I can not yield. 
Saath 1 The gentleman was speaking of Judge 

arshall. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am on the last end of my 10 minutes, and I 
deeline- to yield: If I mistake not, the gentleman from Virginia 
was an instructor in the law school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. I want to read what the dean of the law school did 
eae. ang I. think. it is as good reasoning as we have had on the 


Here, is Dean) Pound's paragraph on this constitutional 
amendment: 

As to the merits of the subject perhaps nothing need be said; but T 
do feel impelled te express my eonvictiom that now that it seeme to 
be established by decisions of the Supreme Court that Congress can mot 
deal with this matter under the Constitutior as it stands, x constitu- 
tionel amendment is imperative To-day, so far as industry and basi- 
ness are concerned, State lines are but Hnes upon the map. A situa- 
tion in which ene standard as to child labor applies on one side of suci 
a lihe and auetber upon’ the other side, or in which an easy-going 
administration’ upon one side of such a line, as it were, competes with 
a strict administration upon the other, can result in nothing but evil. 
T should ‘cordially ‘agree that constitutional amendments ought to be 
reserved for a few great occasions and that nothing could be more mis- 
taken than to resort to constitutional amendment for every sort of 
desired: legislative improvement. Bat the need of reguiating chii 
labor is emphatically one of those great occasions whith calis for the 
legislative interposition of the people of the United States through the 
Constitution. ) J 


I submit that for what it may be worth. Seme of us have 
a profound respect for the legal ability and good judgment of 
Dean Pound, of the Harvard law school. If the chairman of 
our committee has not, that is his business. 

In what little time I have remaining I want to leave this 
thonght with the committee; An effort has, been made here by 
some of the speakers to leave fhe impression that some propa- 
ganda has. been operating and some system has been built, up 
here to try to put this amendment over. The minority report 
suggests that. When 8,000,000 women that you and I have 
enfranchised in this country—— 

i Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER, Yes. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Did not the gentleman read the system 
here yesterday for nearly half an hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry that I did 
not get the gentleman’s question and I ean not answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN.. All time has expired, and the Clerk will 


ren d. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representattres of the United 
States of Americe k» Congress assembled (two-thirds of cach House 
concurring therein), That the following article is propesed as an 
amendment te the Constitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall 
be valid to all inteuts and purposes as a part of the Constitution, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Is it now in order to offer an amendment to the 
resolving clause? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that the Clerk has not 
yet read the first section. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not want to lose any 
right in respect to offering an amendment to the resolving 
clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will not lose any right, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ARTICLE — 
Secrion 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the laber of persons under 18 years of age. 


Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment at the appropriate time, and with the indulgence of the 
committee I will say that it is a separate section, which I 
shall ask the Clerk now to read for the benefit of the member- 
ship. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what part of the resolution does the 
gentleman expect to offer this? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is an independent section that comes 
as a third section. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the gentleman sends it to the desk 
now just to be read for information? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia will be read for information only. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Monracup offers the following as a new section: 

‘Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the conventions of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof by Congress.” 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In the pending amendment I have followed exactly 
the third section of the eighteenth amendment. It is an exact 
copy of that section except the substitution of the word “con- 
sap ate * for the word “ legislatures. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman’s amendment would 
carry with it also the substitution of the word “conventions ” 
for the word “ legislatures ” in line 6, would it not? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. The purport of the amendment is 
simply to substitute the word “conventions” for the word 
* legislatures.” 

„„ e Should he not offer an amendment to 
line 6 

Mr, MONTAGUE. I followed that precedent, but it is im- 
material to me where it is, if it is in the text before the resolu- 
tion is voted upon. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had insufficient time to debate this 
subject, and I beg the indulgence of the committee. 

It is known to every student of American affairs that the 
consideration of constitutional amendments by the several legis- 
latures has been in some if not in many States almost per- 
functory. There has been little or no discussion of the amend- 
ments by the several legislatures. There has been no argument 
against argument, no judgment against judgment, no real con- 
test, and no real debate exciting interest or contributing infor- 
mation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why substitute “conventions” for “ legis- 
latures ”? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am arguing that now, and I would like 
to have the cooperation of the distinguished gentleman. Legis- 
latures get no chance, and they have no time to debate the ques- 
tion. They are crowded to their utmost capacities to deal with 
the business that swells their calendars. Their minds are too 
distracted by a multitude of details, and in some of the States 
the sessions are too short. 

Mr, DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Les. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does not the gentleman believe upon a ques- 
tion of this importance that the legislature of every State would 
give it the most careful consideration? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not, E am candid to say. I am of 
opinion that the legislatures do not give these great subjects 
adequate consideration or debate. The recent adoptions show— 
I will not say their actions were just or unjust—that as a 
matter of procedure no adequate consideration of the amend- 
ments submitted was had by some of the legislatures. The 


legislatures of some of the States were elected prior to tha 
submission of the amendments by Congress. There was no 
canvass or opportunity to canvass the subject among the people. 
Gentlemen, we can not afford to deny to the people of the 
States an opportunity to be educated upon the amendments or 
the principles of government involved in them. [Applause.] 
I repeat what I have often said, that the great object of our 
democratic institutions is not the most efficient government 
but the most efficient citizen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I ask for five minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection?. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If we have conventions, the candidates 
therefor will bring the question to public discussion. One 
candidate will be against the amendment and another candidate 
will favor it. 

Again, the States will get a better class of men in these con- 
ventions, which occur at infrequent intervals, and by reason of 
their dignity will appeal more to the ambition and patriotism 
of the abler men of the electoral divisions: Such men will be 
eager to go before the people and discuss the questions sub- 
mitted: They are not discussed here. Six hours for a con- 
stitutional amendment! Will not the States do better if given 
the opportunity and the duty? One trouble with government 
here is that we have so much business at Washington that the 
departments and the Congress can not attend to it. A Member 
of Congress can not read all the bills that are offered, much 
less consider them. A like situation confronts State legisla- 
tures. I hope the committee will approve the amendment. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it occurs to me 
that the last part of the address of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. MonTAGUE] discloses the motive for 
his amendment. The last two-thirds of his remarks were ad- 
dressed to the proposition that we do not want this constitu- 
tional amendment, that we do not want any Federal child 
labor law, rather than addressed to the amendment itself. 

I think every gentleman in this House, whether he is for or 
against this amendment, understands that the motive so 
evidently back of the amendment—at least the result to be ac- 
complished by the adoption of the proposed amendment—would 
be to defeat any child labor law. The fact that the gentleman 
from Virginia sees fit to abandon the form of amendment that 
was used in the prohibition amendment, and to pass from the 
legislature to a convention, discloses the motive back of the pro- 
posed amendment, Then he proposes that we limit the ratifica- 
tion to seven years. But he would not allow us to trust this 
child labor amendment to the legislatures for ratification. 

Thirteen of the States, by failure to ratify, through conven- 
tions, within seven years, would automatically defeat the amend- 
ment, and we shall then have no constitutional amendment. 

That must be the purpose and desire of any person, in my 
judgment, advocating the adoption of this amendment. Other- 
wise, why should we abandon the ratification by State legisla- 
tures and place it in the conventions? Yesterday a gentleman 
opposed to the child labor amendment told us we were justified 
in placing complete confidence in the legislatures of the 48 
States. Haye they not told us here, hour after hour, that the 
legislatures of Virginia and other States are amply able to take 
care of the child-labor proposition? If their legislative intelli- 
gence is sufficient to take care of these problems locally, is not 
that same legislature, with the same degree of intelligence, on 
the same subject of child labor intelligent enough to so declare 
if it wishes to ratify this constitutional amendment? [Ap- 
plause.] 

There is no one whom I have met in the five or six years 
I have been here for whom I have acquired quite the respect for 
and the confidence in as the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Monracus], and that is, indeed, more than a passing 
compliment. -But when he tries to tell the House that this 
bureau, if created, is going to cost millions of dollars, he 
flies in the face of the record of our hearings, and he flies in 
the face of what you also will conclude when you fully under- 
stand the proposition. The facetious speech made yesterday 
by our distinguishd friend from Texas, as to what will 
happen when the Federal agent comes into the farmer’s home 
was interesting, amusing, and was a great work of art. But 
the fact remains that we have tried this very proposition twice 
by Federal laws. We had two Federal laws under which the 
Federal Government sought to cooperate with the State au- 
thorities. : 

And here is the testimony of-a lady put on the stand by the 
opposition to this amendment, She is Miss Kate B. Johnson, 
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chairman of the Child Welfare Commission of North Carolina. 
After she testified, she came back on the stand and seemed to 
want to leave this additional thought with the committee. Here 
is what she said: 


I want to say that we have gotten a great deal of help from the 
Children’s Bureau, and we have approved a great deal of the work 
they have done. They assist us, and we work with them in various 
ways in a very fine spirit of cooperation. 


That was a hostile witness, so far as this amendment was 
concerned. She was put on the stand by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, who was the editor of the Textile Bulletin, the 
gentleman who admitted that he framed the plans and prose- 
cuted the cases and raised the money and employed representa- 
tives to prevent the child labor amendment from going through 
Congress. It was he who brought the suits resulting in the 
Federal child labor law being declared unconstitutional. That 
man called that witness to the stand to show how child labor 
laws worked in North Carolina, to wit, that when the two 
Federal laws were in operation there was coordination and 
harmony between the Federal authorities and the various State 
organizations. 

Here is the point I wish to make: Instead of being a proposi- 
tion costing millions of dollars, it is to be enforced inexpen- 
sively by virtue of a work permit system, using all State ma- 
chinery in such enforcement as was done before. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

Mr, MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request 
and will see that all are limited to five minutes each. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the resolving clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Page 1, Une 6, 
strike out “legislatures” and insert convention selected by the 
qualified electors of,” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I am in entire 
sympathy with the amendment that is to be proposed later by 
the gentleman from Virginia, and which he has just discussed, 
but in order to harmonize the language of the resolution 
throughout it is essential that the resolving clause be amended 
in some such manner as I have suggested. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, as conditions of law stand to- 
day. less than 3,000 individuals in the United States can amend 
the organic law of the United States without there being in 
any way the slightest opportunity for the masses of the people 
themselves to pass upon the question of whether there shall be 
such an amendment. Two-thirds of the Congress and then a 
majority of the legislatures of 48 States—less than 3,000 in- 
dividuals changing the organic law of a nation of 110,000,000 
people and affecting the organic laws of the 48 heretofore 
sovereign States. What objection is there to giving to the 
people the opportunity of passing upon this amendment, which 
more than any amendment that has ever yet been proposed 
affects most directly the most intimate things of domestic 
life? Are we better qualified, are the legislatures of the 
States better qualified, to pass upon whether this amend- 
ment should be adopted than are the fathers and the mothers 
of the children who are to be affected? 

We have reached the point, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
in the consideration of amendments to the Constitution 
which are coming now and are being proposed and falling as 
thick as “the autumn leaves which strew the vales in Vallom- 
brosa ”—where we had better adopt the principle of permitting 
the people to pass directly upon these questions. They have no 
chance to pass upon them now. 

This amendment, if submitted, will not be an issue in a 
half dozen elections of members to the legislatures of the 
States; it will not be discussed by the people; it will not be 
considered by the people; it will be adopted, if adopted at all, 
at the behest of small groups engaged in pressing it upon the 
legislatures just as they are engaged in pressing it upon our 
consideration now. 

I am appealing for a very fundamental thing here in the 
matter of the practice in regard to the adoption of consti- 
tutional amendments. It is not a demagogic proposition either, 
but it is a proposition which goes directly to the question -of 
whether in the organic law the people themselves shall rule. 
[Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman a member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HERSEY. I am. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Should 
not certain gentlemen who have amendments to offer be 
recognized before gentlemen who simply desire to debate? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee offered 
an amendment. 

Mr. HERSEY. And I am going to speak against it. 
oe LINTHICUM, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Has the gentleman from Maine offered 
an amendment? ö 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Maine, a member of the committee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I make the point of order that the Chair 
svong recognize some Member who desires to offer an amend- 
men 

Mr. HERSEY. I am going to speak against the amendment 


.Offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

A tase ters ae The gentleman from Maryland will 
Mr. LINTHICUM. When may I offer a substitute for tha 

amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may offer it when he gets 
recognition for that p 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It does not seem as though it is possible 
to get recognition. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia rose. r 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Virginia rise? : 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, Merely for the purpose of making 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I wish to inquire of the Chair 
whether it is not proper and necessary to pass upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], 
any amendment thereto, or any substitute offered thereto before 
other amendments are offered? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that it is not neces- 
sarily proper. It may be done or it may be done otherwise. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a. parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The Chair has just stated that the time to 
offer a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee is when I can procure recognition; then, i# the 
Chair refuses recognition, it is impossible to offer any substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, that is not a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. HERSEY. Two amendments have already been offered, 
one simply for information and the other one, the last one, 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], was 
directly offered, as I understand it. I wish to answer for a 
moment the gentleman from Tennessee, who claims, as I under- 
stand him, that instead of following the custom which has been 
followed as to all amendments made since the adoption of the 
Constitution we should depart from that custom and have a 
convention. 

I have been to conventions and you all have; I have been a 
member of a legislature and doubtless most of you have been 
members of legislatures. We have had amendments in our 
legislature and you know the proceeding. An amendment is 
passed by Congress before it reaches a legislature, and even 
before a legislature is chosen. The members of the legislature 
are chosen with the idea in view that the amendment sub- 
mitted by Congress will be brought before the legislature, and 
that is one referendum to start with. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman know 
that the Supreme Court has held that a ratification by a legis- 
lature elected even before the question was submitted by Con- 
gress is valid? 

Mr. HERSHEY. Oh, yes; but I am speaking now of the fact 
in this case. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. If this Congress while now in session should 
submit this constitutional amendment in this presidential 
year, is not the proposition academic, in view of the fact that 
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the fall elections will produce legislatures after this Congress 
has submitted this amendment? 

Mr. HERSEY. I thought it was so understood. Now, I say 
this is one referendum. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman state that all the 
amendments since the adoption of the original Constitution 
were adopted by. the procedure of legislatures? 

Mr. HERSEY. I so understand it. 

Mr. MONTAGUB. Does the gentleman think the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution were adopted in that way? 

Mr. HERSEY. They were a part of the original Constitu- 
tion, in my opinion, I am speaking of the amendments that 
have been adopted since then. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am talking about the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Mr. HERSEY. The first 10 amendments, to my mind, were 
part of the original Constitution. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. They were adopted subsequent to the 
adoption of the original Constitution and were adopted by con- 
ventions of the several States, 

Mr. FOSTER. It the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
from Maine is quite right in saying that every one since then 
has been adopted in this way. 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes: I am not going to quibble about. that, 
I am speaking of the amendments adopted since then. 

What is the procedure when the representatives who eome 
from the people meet in the legislature. The constitutional 
amendment we pass here is referred to a committee of that leg- 
islature, usually the judiciary committee. They report it back 
to the Howse. Then there is all over your State and mine 
knowledge that a certain day has been set iu that legislature 
to hear the people who wish to come before the legislature to 
whieh has been referred the question of whether they shall 
ratify the proposed amendment. It will certainly be debated 
in the legislature and the people will know all about it. All 
over the State the people who wish the amendment ratified 
or rejected will come to the legislature. This will be another 
referendum, of the people, and I apprehend everybody that 
knows anything about the matter will have an opportunity to 
be heard before the legislature votes to ratify or disapprove: it. 

Now, what is a convention? A convention is simply a meet- 
ing of delegates, just as they meet in political conventions. 
How many? I do not know the ratio of the convention, but 
some kind of convention will be called, and how many will 
constitute the eet en I do not know. 

-The time of the gentleman from Maine 


Mr. MacLAPFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitate 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers a 
substitute amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MacLarrerty; Page 1—— ` 


The CHAIRMAN. I will say to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that his amendment fs not a substitute. Does he offer 
the amendment now for information? 

Mr. MacLAWFERTY. I would be out of order then, I want 
to be heard on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from California can have his amendment offered for informa- 
tion only at this time. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. 
have the amendments offered in order. 
cedure, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, we have not, of course, 
heard what the amendment of the gentleman from California 
18. Of course, if it is not a substitute, the gentleman, may | 
offer any amendment 

The CHAIRMAN, The Olerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from California. 

The Clerk read as. follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MACLAFFERTY : Page 1, line 10, after the 
word under,“ strike out 18“ and insert 16.“ 


I object to that pro- 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, that is not a substitute for | 


the pending amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. CARTER. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that that amendment i$ not a substitute for the pending 
amendment and therefore the amendment is not now in order. 


$ 125 


T object. Let us 


Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
gentleman from Maryland offers a substitute, which the Clerk 


The 


will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Lanruicom for the amendment 
offered by Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Page 1, lines 5 and 6, after the 
word “ratified in line 5, strike out the words “by the legislatures 
of three-fourths -of the several States“ and insert by a convention 
duly called by authority of law in three-fourths of the several States, 
and this article shall be moperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by conventions so called in 
the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within five years 
from the submission hereof to the States by Congress.” 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this is the exact amendment which was offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moores] to the proposed 
tax-exempt securities amendment, except I make it five years 
instead, of seyen, years, being an amendment to his proposed 
amendment which I offered at that time, 

The object of my amendment is as the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [ GARRET stated. I want this question passed upon 
by H the people, 
my State; when the prohibition amendment came. up, it 

mitted to the legislature. which was in session and 
which had never considered the question at the time of its 
election. If we adopt this constitutional amendment by the 
legislatures, it will perhaps be by legislatures which have 
already been elected when other matters were being considered, 
or perhaps ít will be by some legislatures called in extra session 
for this special purpose, or perhaps it will be by some legisia- 
tures elected upon some State or other issue, matters entirely 
foreign to the child-labor question. 

I want the people themselves to have the right to elect men 
to the conyentions upon the direct issue of whether they want 
the United States Government to take charge of the child-labor 
question, and then those men, elected to the convention upon 
that direct Issue, can pass upon the matter in the interest of 
the people and according to thelr instructions as expressed at 
the election, 

It is well enough to say, as the gentleman from Maine has 
said, that the legislatures refer these matters to some commit- 
tee—perhaps the Judiciary Committee—and the people have w 
chance to be heard, but suppose men are. elected to that legis- 
lature who are personally in favor of this question though 
the question had never been considered or discussed during 
the election when they were running for such office. They 
would be free to vote their personal views, not having had any 
mandate from the people. The questions this amendment 
raises are whether you want it adopted by the people directly 
through a convention or whether you want it adopted by unin- 
structed legislatures, and the further question as to whether 
you want action within five years or wait indefinitely. If it 
is essential, it Is needed now. I am anxious to submit this 

| question to the voters, the real source of all government in a 
democracy. [Applause.] 

|. Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire’ to test the 
temper of the committee, I desire to move that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments thereto now close. 

| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that all 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto be now 


The question was. taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
McKeown) there were 165 ayes and 23 noes, 
So the motion was to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland for the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, ig not the perfecting amend- 
ment 5 the gentleman from Tennessee to be first voted upon? 
| The CHAIRMAN, No; the first question is on the substi- 
tute. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the substitute of the gentleman from Maryland. My 
amendment is to insert “or by the legislatures, the most 
popular branch of which has been elected after the passage of 
this resolution.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will have to put that in 
writin 
Mr. 10 N TAG UE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a cor- 
rection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous. consent to make a correction. Is tliere objection? f 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. I stated, in response to a question, in a 
colloquy with the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey], that 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution were ratified by 


convention, I find that I am mistaken—that they were ratified 
by the legislatures. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison] to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LINTHICUM]. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


At the end of the Linthicum amendment add “or by legislatures 
the most popular branch of which has been elected since the passage 
of this resolution.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Under the rules of the House one can be 
heard for five minutes in favor of an amendment and a Member 
five minutes in opposition to that amendment. I ask if it is 
in order to close debate before gentlemen have had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman is familiar with the 
rules, he will find that five minutes are allowed for those in 
favor of the amendment and five for those opposed. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment to the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the substitute 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the substitute 
was rejected. 

8 Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to modify the amendment I offered by striking 
out of the insertion all after the word “ conventions.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Olerk will report the modified amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified amendment offered by Mr. Gannrrr of Tennessee: Page 1, 
line 6, strike out the word “ legislatures’ and insert “ conventions.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and, the Chair being in doubt, the 
committee divided, and there were 84 ayes and 175 noes, 

So the amendment as a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. MacLAFFPERTY, Now, Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, Une 10, after the word “ under," strike out “18” and in- 
sért “16,” 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 
that paragraph has not been read, and the gentleman from 
Maryland has an amendment to the preceding paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The 
gentleman from California is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
object of my amendment is a plea for the boy between 16 and 
18 years of age. There is obviously not a man in this House 
who was not of that age at one time, and there is not a man 
in this House probably who during that time did nòt feel the 
joy of earning a few dollars in money. [Applause.] I am per- 
fectly willing the States should have, as they now have, the 
right to legislate for the age of 18 or for the age of 19 or 20 
or 21, but I, as a man who lives remote from the seat of the 
National Government, do not want the American Congress, 
situated in Washington, the Capital of the Nation, 3,000 miles 
from my home, to have the right to say to a big husky fellow 
17 years old in the State of California, Tou shall not work 
for a living.” [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacLAFPFERTY. I will not. It has been stated here by 
those who are in favor of this amendment, as I am, that because 
the States have a right to legislate in respect to the ages 18, 19, 
or 20, therefore Congress should have that right; but I say to 
you that the time may come in the future when some group of 
men, controlled by fear and groveling on their bellies before 
some noisy minority, or God knows what not, will say that the 
boy in California who is under 18 years of age can not work to 
earn a dollar in this or that occupation. I am not here talking 
as one who does not know manual labor, for my hands have a 
cunning and I have a trade at which I worked for seven straight 
years. When those who are against child labor, as I am, have 
come to me and talked about it, or when they have sent me 


I offer my 


literature, they have talked about the child. They have not 
talked about the great big husky fellow that won the World War, 
They have not talked about the boy that is 17 years old who 
may be the only support of a widowed mother.. Mr. Chairman, 
the most sacred thing given to a man by God Almighty is the 
right to labor, Why should you take a boy 17 or 18 years 
old and say to him that he shall not labor? That is all 1 have 
to say for this amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MacLAFFERTY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Did not the Legislature of the State of Call- 
fornia petition to have this identical amendment passed at 18 
years of age? 

Mr. MacLAFPERTY. I do not know. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say that it did. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I am here as a Member of this House 
presenting my own opinion. That is what I was sent here for, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, not only did the Legislature of 
California petition Congress for this constitutional amendment, 
but of the eight States that sent in ‘petitions from their legis- 
latures, asking for this constitutional amendment, three of 
them came from the Pacific coast. The first, I believe, was the 
State of California. Not only that, but our colleague, Mr. 
LINEBERGER, of the State of California, introduced in this House 
Joint Resolution No. 87, fixing the age at 18 years, and he 
appeared before the Committee on the Judiciary in behalf of 
his amendment and then transferred his allegiance to Joint 
Resolution 184; and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MacLarrerty] who just addressed the committee was con- 
Spicuous by his absence. 

Mr. MacLAFFHRTY. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Merely to state that I am a member 
of five committees of this House, and can give account of my 
time for every minute of the day. 

Mr. FOSTER. And nevertheless the gentleman was con- 
spicuous by his absence before the Committee on the Judiciary 
when the resolution was under consideration concerning which 
the gentleman's legislature petitioned Congress asking for its 
passage. Mr. Chairman, I have before me nine State laws 
of the State of California, each running up to 18 years. In 
other words, California says that she will protect her youth up 
to 18 years. 

A summary of the State laws is as follows: 

Thirty-four States have laws up to 18 years as follows: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, 

I ‘shall not enumerate them all. Of those 34, 28 go to the 
age of 21. It occurs to me that if we want a Federal con- 
stitutional amendment under which, within the next 100 years, 
we might want to exercise the same right on some backward 
part of the country, under a minimum Federal statute in an 
effort to bring some of the slower States up to such Federal 
standard, California ought not to oppose its own resolution 
and oppose the resolutions introduced by a Member of the 
delegation from California. 
aaa BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman 

e 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In the child labor law of 1916 and 
in me law of 1919 was tot the maximum age placed at 16 
years 

Mr: FOSTER. That is ME, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto 
do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWÐLL and several others. Reserving the right to 
obj 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate upon this amendment and all amendments thereto do 
now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
That does not prevent the offering of other amendments to 
the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. No, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move an 
amendment to the section by striking out the last word, 


will the gentleman 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not do that because 
debate has been closed. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I am offering an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. MacLarrgsry]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Mr. Chairman, can not I 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman ean offer an amendment, 
but he can not debate it; as debate has closed. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Then, Mr. Chairman, I shall 
offer an amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. My purpose was to get the 
floor in order to deny as untrue the statement 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Virginia rise? 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
this House shall have five minutes to debate 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair has not put the request. Tha 
gentleman from Virginia asks unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Committee 


jon the Judiciary, may. proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 


| jection? 

Mr. MORGAN and several Members. I object: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
4 Tha RAE Re Ca ea ARA he OP n 

ou 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 153, noes 115. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Mac- 
Larreery and Mr. Fosrren) reported that there were—ayes 
148, noes 136. 


So the: amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LINTHIOUM. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 


offer. 
ua RAMSHYDR. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
er. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, strike out all of Unes 9, 10, and 11, and insert in Heu 


, thereof the following; “The Congress shall have power to limit, 


regulate, and prohibit the labor in mines, quarries, mills, workshops, 
factories, or manufacturing establishments of persons under 16 years 
of age.” 


Mr. RAMSEYER, Mr. Chairman, E have an amendment to 
offer. . 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment. which the Olerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, strike out all of lines 9, 10, and 11 and insert in Leu 
thereof the following: The Congresa shall have power to Umit, regu- 
late, and prohibit the labor in mines, quarries, mills, workshops, facto- 
ries, or manufacturing establishments of persons under 45 years of 
age. ” : : 

Mr. RAMSBYER. | Mr. Ge 604: geike et tha eon 
mittee, first let me say that I voted for both the child labor 
acts that passed Congress a few years ago and were afterwards 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. I stand ready 
to vote for a similar bill as soon as we obtain the constitu- 
tional authority to legislate on child labor. I realize that at 
this time the necessity for such legislation by the Federal Goy- 
ernment is not so great as it was at the time those laws were 
passed by Congress. And if State legislatures continue to 
enact legislation for the ‘benefit of children who work in fac- 
tories and mines in the next 10 years as they did during the 
past 10 years there will be little, if any, real necessity for 
Federal legislation on this subject. 

I. want particularly to call your attention to what this 
amendment proposes. Much has been said about the demand 
made on this Congress for the proposed amendment which the 
— of the Judiciary Committee recommend. The de- 

mand made on Congress for a child-labor amendment goes only 
to the extent of conferring power on Congress to enact such 
child-labor legislation as we passed a few years ago and which 
was afterwards declared by the Supreme Court to be uncon- 
stitutional. The demand goes oo further than this. It is to 


authorize Congress to regulate the labor of children in mills, 
factor les, and mines: All the demands and propaganda that have 
eome to the committee and to Members of Congress go to the 
extent of regulating child labor in mills, factories, and mines, 
and no further. 

I challenge any member of the Judiciary Committee, having 
this resolution in charge, te produce evidence that any farm 
organization or any farmer ever went on record before the com- 
mittee or anywhere else in favor of conferring power on Con- 
gress to regulate the labor of children in the homes and on 
the farms. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; TI have only five minutes. The resolu- 
tion before us includes the labor of persons under 18 years of 
age in the homes and on the farms. I am here to tell you that, 
in my opinion, the people do not expect us to confer any such 
power on The only demand before us is to confer on 

by a constitutional amendment the power to enact 
legislation regulating the laber of children in mines and fac- 
teries and no more. With this demand I am in entire accord. 

What does the proposed amendment before us provide? Let 
me read: “The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age.” Mark 
right here too it does not say the employment persons 
under 18 years of age, but the ‘labor’ of persons under 18 
years of age.” 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Sixteen years of age now, 

Mr. RAMSETER. Yes, now; but your amendment will have 
to make another hurdle. 

A boy who is sent out by his father to milk the cows, labors. 
If this same boy is hired by a neighbor to milk cows, he is em- 
ployed. Under the proposed amendment Congress will have the 
power to regulate the labor of a boy under the direction of his 
father as well as the employment of the same boy when he 
works for æ neighbor or a stranger. Under the amend- 
ment Congress will have the power to “limit,” “ regulate,” and 
“ prohibit ” the labor of girls under 18 years of age in the homes 
and of boys under 18 years of age on the 

Gentlemen admit that the effect of the proposed amendment 
pet an Bin ba testis DDE. CRAT PAY. OB Congress will never 
exercise that power.” Why, then, I ask you, confer power on 
Congress that you do not expect and do not want Congress to 
exercise? Furthermore, I call your attention te the fact that 
no express power was ever conferred on Congress by constitu- 
tional amendment that Congress did not proceed to exercise, If 
you confer power on Congress to Imit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of age in the homes and on 
the farms, as well as in the factories and mines, the time will 
come when a demand will be made om Congress to exercise that 
very power. And who now ean guarantee that Congress, if the 
proposed amendment is ratified, will confine its legislation, in 
the future to limiting, and prohibiting child labor in 
factories and mines, unless you adopt my amendment? 

Now, if you want to pass something here that will receive tha 
ratification of three-fourths of thé State legislatures, which will 
necessarily have to include many legislatures in predominantly 
agricultural States, I admonish you to be reasonable and to 
restrict the proposed amendment to child labor In factories and 
mines. Of course if you want to put ont a proposal that you 
know will not be ratified and at the same time satisfy a certain 
class of propagandists, stick by the resolution as the committee 
reported it and vote down my amendment. If you want to yield 
to enlightened public opinion for a constitutional amendment to 
confer power on Congress to limit, regulate, and prohibit child 
labor in factories and mines, and if it is your honest desire to 
yote for a proposal which will be ratified by the requisite num- 
ber of State legislatures, then I urge you to support my amend- 
ment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. FOSTER., Mr. Chairman, I rise In opposition. to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, i 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the Chair recognize some one in opposi- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair told the gentleman. from 
Pennsylvania a; moment ago that he would recognize him. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fostr] 
made a statement upon the floor that I had in every way 
hindered. and obstructed the consideration of this amendment 
in the Committee on the Judiciary of this House. I can not 
out of respect to my own sense of honor let that statement 
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pass unchallenged, but I denounce it here and now as ptterly 
untrue and without basis in fact. [Applause] 
Mr: RAKHR. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
The. CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. RAKER. The point of order is, as ruled by the Speaker 
the other day, that we should not discuss what occurred in the 
committee. Nobody raised the objection a moment ago. I did 
not have time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
proceed in order. The gentleman knows the rules. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman ought to know the rules. Does 
the Chair overrule the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes: The Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

ries OHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr, GRAHAM of ‘Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr, Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the gentleman has been using language con- 
trary to the rules of the House. He called another Member on 
the floor a liar, [Laughter.] Is that parliamentary? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska has his 
regular course of procedure if what he states is true, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will proceed in order. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am only 
going to add that so far as this amendment is concerned it 
has been treated with the utmost fairness and without the in- 
tervention of any obstructive act on my part, and I know that 
the committee of which I have the privilege of being chairman 
will bear me out in that assertion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. Í 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As one who has been in entire sym- 
pathy with this constitutional amendment since the beginning 
I want to say that the gentleman from Pennsylvania is entirely 
correct in his statement and that to my knowledge the gentle- 
man has not only offered no obstruction, but he went as far as 
he could to bring this measure before the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not wish to hinder or obstruct the committee or keep them 
back one second more in voting on this measure. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion, 

Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the debate is exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will be recog- 
nized for five minutes as having moved to strike out the last 
word. [Cries of “ Regular order!”] The committee is pro- 
ceeding in regular order; and if gentlemen will preserve regu- 
lar order themselves, the committee will get somewhee. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Is not the debate exhausted? I make the 
point of order that the debate has been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I only want to take up one 
or two minutes. What I said was deliberately said, and what 
I said was truthfully said; and I say to the members of the 
committee that I leave ft to them to say whether we were 
obstructed from beginning to end, and that the testimony was 
subjected to two weeks’ delay. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman from Ohio is not talking to 
the amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am talking to a very material thing that 
was injected into the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio knows the rules 
and will proceed in order. [Cries of “ Vote!” “ Vote!’] The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY,. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the Rene Race may again be reported. 
Is there objection? 

Mr.. McKEOWN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is. made. 

Mr. LONGWORTH rose. 
seer CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 

èe? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I desire to move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 


set FOSTER. I ask that the amendment be read in my 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Olerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ramsnymn; On page 1, strike out all of 
lines, 9, 10, and 11 and insert in lieu thereof the following: Congress 
shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor in mines, 
quarries, mills, workshops, factories, or manufacturing establishments 
of persons under 16 years of age.“ 


Mr. FOSTER. I want on that to submit just one paragraph 
from the testimony of Miss Abbott. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that thè gentleman is not talking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. FOSTER. Of the 48 State legislatures, none of them at- 
any time has seen fit to restrict work on the farm; neither 
have either of the two Federal laws that have been put through 
Congress sought to so restrict. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman isenot dis- 

cussing the amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am discussing the amendment, ‘That para- 
graph I wish to read is this, which I think reflects the testi- 
mony of every one appearing before the committee, so far as 
relating to child labor and its effect on agriculture in the 
United States. I read: 


No one is advocating, that I know of, at the present time a statute 
regulating agricultural child labor for the United States, if the 
amendnrent does not prohibit it. We do not know what will de- 
velop with reference to agricultural labor in the future at all. We 
may bave in the next 10 years, or the next 100 years, a totally 
changed situation from what we have now, We may have a vast 
growth of large-scale agriculture, and children will not be employed 
on the home farm but under conditions approximating industrial 
employment, 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman lis mot dis- 
cussing the last word. He moved to strike out the last word. 
Mr. FOSTER. I shall read further: 


Who can know? T can not say what will happen 100 years Wa 
now, and certainly I would not like to attempt to say now, because it 
would be sure to be wrong. Consequently, it seems to me'a full grant 
of power to Congress is in line with the other grant of powers in the 
Constitution. Then the question of a particular statute could be taken 
care of. If it were a question of a statute being passed at this time 
to regulate child labor on the farms, I would be among those who 
would not favor the enactment of such a statute. 


In other words, they have sought to build up a straw man 
that did not exist in any one of the 48 States and that was 
never contemplated in either of the two Federal laws, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. [Cries of “Votel” “ Vote! “] í 

Mr. TILSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the PIN TANG 
from Connecticut rise? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask the poor privilege of 
extending my remarks in the RECORD on this amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
has that privilege, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, never before during my long 
service In this House have I approached a yote with such doubt 
aud misgiving. If I understand myself aright, it is my most 
sincere desire that every vote I cast here shall be in its ulti- 
mate effect for the best interest of my country. I wish that 
I might know in this instance what is that best interest. 

Two matters as to which I have deep and sincere convictions 
are here arrayed diametrically opposite to each other, so that 
I must choose between them and in choosing sacrifice the one 
or the other. I have long believed that the tendency in. our 
political life that is fraught with the greatest danger to our 
Nation and its continued well-being is the tendency to transfer 
governmental functions from the States to the Nation. If this 
great experiment of ours in constitutional government over 
a large area fails and this Republic falls it is my belief that 
the rapid centralization at. Washington now taking place will 
prove to be one of the important causes of the failure. The 
proposed amendment is a step in that direction, and I hate 
to vote for it, 

On the other hand, what this country shall be in the years to 
come depends upon the children of to-day, How are they to be 
best fitted for thelr responsibilities? I have always favored 
proper legislation for their welfare, I would not by any vote 
of mine lend aid or comfort, directly or indirectly, to any who 
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would exploit children or their labor. I have three children 
of my own, all of tender years, and dearer to me than life 
itself. With them in my mind, as they are constantly, I should 
not wish to run the risk of helping to rob some other child of 
its childhood, with all the resultant evil effects of such action. 

It is said, with considerable force, that such an amendment 
as this is the only adequate means of dealing with the subject. 
Hence the difficulty of my situation. It is something like what 
happens when ati irresistible force meets an immovable object. 
I must run counter to firmly fixed convictions whichever way 
I turn, so that it is necessary to decide in accordance with my 
best judgment which course will produce the greater good or 
the lesser evil. If I err against the children and the amendment 
is lost, there is no chance for the error to be corrected. If the 
error is on the other side and the amendment is submitted to 
the States there will be an opportunity for them to correct the 
error by refusing to ratify, Therefore, although with reluctant 
.doubt and misgiving, I shall cast my vote for the submission of 
the amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
upon this section and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
that motion. x 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have some rights and I am not going to 
be run over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
mea For what purpose did the gentleman from Oklahoma 

se? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I rose to offer an amendment to the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes he owes an apology 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. He thought the gentleman 
was seeking recognition on another amendment about which 
he spoke to the Chair some time ago. I think in all fairness 
the gentleman should have an opportunity to offer his amend- 
ment to the motion made by the gentleman from Ohio. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment that 
debate close in 10 minutes instead of 5 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McKeown) there were—ayes 153, noes 9, 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the motion as amended 
will be agreed to. i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the basis for the action of the 
House to-day is the provision of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that when the requisite number of Members of Congress 
deem it necessary they may submit an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to the States for ratification. 

Now, what is necessary, gentlemen, and what has provoked 
or, rather, given rise to this propanoa legislation? It is be- 
cause the action of. Congress seeking to regulate or limit 
labor of a certain harmful character by minors has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Now, was the action of Congress that was thwarted 
by that decision action that went beyond the amendment which 
the gentleman from Iowa has offered? Certainly not. 

The necessity to which Congress shonld respond in the sub- 
mission of an amendment to the Constitution is claimed to be 
the necessity to regulate not the labor of all children under 
16 years of age but the labor of children in mines, factories, 
and mills; or, in other words, deleterious special employments 
about which there is an agreement that it is injurious to child 
life under 16 years of age. Is not that the proposal? Is not 
that the thing which has been thwarted by the decision of 
the Supreme Court and which Congress now seeks to remedy by 
constitutional amendment? If that be true, I say te the pro- 
ponents of this measure: Why should you jeopardize the adop- 
tion of your amendment by the States by voting down the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa, and throwing it 
open to the objection that many good men have who believe 
in the restriction of child labor, but who do not believe in 
placing it within the power of Congress to restrict labor that 
is not injurious and that is not contended now by any large 
proportion of the people is injurious? 

I submit this for the consideration of the proponents of 
this measure, that the proposal offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa, the pending amendment, will meet the necessity which 
the constitutional provision says Congress shall respónd to by 
submitting an amendment to the Constitution to the respective 
States. The gentleman from Iowa by his amendment is cover- 
ing that which is admitted by the proponents is the only 


deleterious employment of children, Why should you go be- 


yond that? And I am speaking now to you who are the pro- 
ponents of this measure, wlio want to put. this proposal through 
the States. Why do you go out and say to the legislatures of 
the States, “ We ask you to surrender your sovereign power; 
we ask you to go further than any amendment to the Consti- 
tution has ever gone before and do it to an extent that no- 
body has contended is necessary”? 

Nobody knows what is in the womb of time; nobody knows, 
with the changed conditions 50 years from now and with the 
gradual decreasing influence of the agricultural vote, what that 
power in the hands of Congress will mean, a power which you 
may rest assured will be used, or, at least, the States, when 
they come to pass on this amendment, will be afraid will be 
used. 

If you really want to get your amendment through, you 
should adopt the pending amendment, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

Mr. WINGO: Les. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman from Ohio ad- 
mits that that is the thing, after all, that is now needed? 

Mr. WINGO, Certainly; that is the admission of the 
gentleman from Ohio. He says the States have not sought 
to regulate anything beyond the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Iowa. Well, if the States have not done it, it is 
because there is not any demand, and if there is no demand to 
go beyond that, what is the necessity for Congress seeking a 
power beyond that? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I understood when I yielded to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] to propose his amendment he de- 
sired to make some remarks himself. I should not have done 
it under any other circumstances. Í 

Mr. McKEOWN, I yielded my time to my colleague, Mr. 
Hastings, who just wants half a minute; 

Mr, DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
tat the gentleman from: Oklahoma has no right to yield his 

e 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled and the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hast- 
INGS] for five minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I rise for the purpose of stating that two of my còl- 
leagues from Oklahoma [Mr. Howarp and Mr. McO€rtntic] 
are unavoidably absent. They instructed me to say that if 
they were present they would vote for this resolution. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hupson) there were—ayes 120, noes 158. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER. of Alabanra: Page 1, line 11, 
after the word age,“ strike out the period, insert a colon, and add 
the following: “ Provided, That the power herein conferred on Con- 
gress shall be comprehensive with but not greater than that exercised 
by the legislature of any State prior to April, 1924, in reference to the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina of- 
fers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McSwain: Page 1, line 11, after the 
word “age,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the fol- 
lowing: “ Provided, That no law shall control the labor of any child 
in the house, or business, or on the premises connected therewith, of 
the parent or parents.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McSWAIN, Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment 
at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Amendment offered by Mr. McSwarm: Page 2, lime 11, after the 


word “age,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add: But no 
law enacted under this article shall affect in any way the labor of 
any child or children on the farm of the parent or parents.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McSwain) there were—ayes 76, noes 192. 

Soi the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moors of Virginia: Page 1. Ime 11, after 
the word age,“ strike out the period and add the following, after 
a comma: “but not the labor of such persons In the homes and on the 
farms where they reside,” so that the article will read: 

“Suction 1. The Congress shalt have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 16 years of age, but not the labor of 
such persons in the homes and on the farms where they reside.” 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Moore of Virginia) there were—ayes 80, nees 185. 

So the amendment -was rejected. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, . Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LINTHICUM : Page 1, line 6, after the 
word States,“ insert “and this article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures in the several States as provided in the Constitution 
within seyen years frem the submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress.“ 


Mr. McKBOWN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that that it has beem voted on twiee, and it is not ger- 
mane, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma. makes, the 
point of order that this same amendment has been twice voted 
upon. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The amendment that was voted upon 
contained the provision for conyentions, and this is the rati- 
fication by legislatures, It Is a different proposition. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I make the point that it is not germane 
to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair, there is no 
question but that this amendment has not been voted on before, 
and that it is germane. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland: 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “ the,” insert the word “ commercial.” 


Mr. JONES: A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman wil? state it. 

Mr. JONES. Has debate been exhausted? 

The CHAERMAN... Debate has been elosed, and the question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas, 
| The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk, continuing the reading of the reasofution, read as 
follows: 


Sec, 2, The power of the several States la unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of State Iaws shall be suspended to the ex- 
tent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted. by the Congress. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out sec- 
tion 2. -Mr. Chairman, I do not Know what came before the 
committee that authorized the imsertion of this paragraph I 
want you to give a little attention to this, because I think it is a 
question of seriousness. I am in favor of this legislation and 
do not want te impede its passage, but you are putting in here 
a provision that will bring laws enacted under this amend- 
ment into the courts to be tested in individual cases: fram time 
to time. Why is it not sufficient as a constitutional amend- 
ment to use the language provided for in section 1? That is 
sufficient... You do net want legislative: language in- your Con- 
stitution. I am ing to you because in section 2 you have 
a provision that will bring about a great lot of litigation in. the 
future. Why say the power of the several States is unimpaired 
by. this article? Why say except that the operation of State 
Jaws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to. give assent 
to legislation enacted by the Congress“? Why the surplusage? 


Why put this language in an amendment to the Constitution? 
It certainly would be sufficient to give the pewer to Congress, 
which it ought to have, to pass such laws as shall be necessary 
with an amendment in the Constitution and the law of Congress 
will be supreme without this recitation here. 

Is this a sugar coat to make the legislatures willing to swallow 
it more easily? That ought not to be its purpose. In legislat- 
ing to submit an amendment to the Constitution we ought to use 
constitutional language. The language of the Constitution is not 
legislative language. Section 1 of this amendment to the Con- 
stitution gives full and complete power. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman’s contention is sustained by 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the pure-food cases, where 
provisions in the State law were in conflict with the Federal 
laws and were held unavailing and set aside.. 

Mr. McKDOWN. You are putting the power for Congress in 
section 1, and now you are tying a string to it in section 2 to 
hold it back. You do net want to hold back anything, 

Mr. BURTNESS. I think the gentleman is right in his con- 
tention. I think section 2 does not add anything but puts a 
stump speech into the constitutional amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I WIII. 

Mr. FOSTER. There being 28 States with laws prohibiting 
child labor abeve 18 years of age, is it likely that this provision 
might make clear to the respective States that they can go above 
the minimum? 

Mr. McKHOWN. The power is limited to 16 years at present 
as amended, and if the constitutional amendment is adopted’ the 
laws of Congress will be supreme irrespective of State legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. CARTER. Section 1 does not deal with anything except 
children under 16 years of age, so the States would have a right 
to regulate without this section 2. 

Mr. McKHOWN. Section 2 does not add anything to the Con- 
stitution and let us amend it like those who understand the 
Constitution. 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oklaheme te strike out the section. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded. by Mr, 
McKeown) there were 110 ayes and 125 noes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 8 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Foster and Mr. MeKrowr. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
93, noes 144. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I meve that all debate 
upon the resolution and all amendments! thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the committee do 
now rise ahd report the joint resolution to the House, with the 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the joint resolution as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Bad, Chairman. of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration House Joint Resolution 184 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
an amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment 
be agreed to and that the joint resolution as amended do pass. 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Speaker; I move the previous question on 
the joint resolution and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yens 169, nays 199, 
not voting 64, as follows: 


YEAS—169 

Abernethy Box Byrns, Tenn. Dickinson, Iowa 
Allen oyee Campbell Diekiisomw, Mo. 
Allgood Brand, Ga Dominick 
Almon „Ohio Carter Tiough 
Andrew Britten Chindblom Drewry 
Arnold Browne, N. J. 88 Driver 
Aswell Browning €o Evans, Towa 
Bankhead Buchanan Connally, few Faust 
Beers Bue Connolly, Va, Fisher 
Bixler Bulwinkle Crisp. Fleetwood 
5 Tex Burtness oe 25 edericks, 

anton Busby t Rerow Frs 
Bowling Butler Davis, Tenn. F cman 
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Graham, III. 
Graha. 


Aldrich 
Anthony 


Ayres 
Bacharach 
Ba 


Christopherson 
Clag! 


Cleary 
Cole, Ohio 


McReynolds , Ar 
McSwain Robinson, Iowa 
MacLafferty Romjue 
Madden Rubey 
Magee, N. Sabath 
Major, Mo, Salmon 
Mansfield Sanders, Tex. 
Martin 1 a 
Merritt erwoo' 
1 5 ee Smithwiek 
Minahan Sproul, III. 
Montague Steagall 
NAYS—199 
Favrot Lineberger 
Fenn Linthicum 
sh Little 
Fitagerald Longworth 
Foster Lozier 
Frear McDuffie 
Frothingham McSweeney 
t Major, Ill. 
Gardner, Ind Manlove 
er, Tex, Mapes 
ran Mead 
Gibson Michener 
ldsborough Miller, III. 
reene, Mass, Miller, Wash 
Greenwood Milis 
Hadley Mooney 9 
Hardy Moore, Ohio 
Hawley Moores, Ind. 
Hayden Morgan 
Hersey Muda 
Hickey Murphy 
ill, Md. Nelson, Me. 
Hill, Wash Nelson, Wis. 
ola en 
Huddleston Brien 
Hull, lowa O'Connell, N.Y. 
Hum) hreys O'Connell, R. I. 
Jacobstein O'Connor, La. 
James O'Connor, N.Y. 
Johnson, K O'Sullivan 
j 8 Day, Oldfield 


58 


MeLau hit 1 Mich. Rayburn 
ughiin. cl 


Oliver, N. Y. 
arker 


Keller Patterson 
Kell Pen vey 
Kendall Perkins 
Kent Per 
Ketcham Phillips 
Kincheloe 11 
Kind 
Kop ayle 
Kurtz m 
Kvale Rathbone 
LaGuardia à 
Lampert „ N 
Larson. Minn. Reid, II 
Leatherwood cba 
vitt ach 
Lehlbach Robsion 
Lindsay Rouse 
NOT VOTING—64 
Fairchild MacGregor 
Fuller ngee, Pa 
Gallivan Michaelson 
Hoch oore, Lil. 
Howard, Okla. Morin 
Hull, Morton D. Newton, Mo. 
ahn Porter 
Knutson Ransle, 
ey Reed, W. Va. 
$ Rogers, Mass, 
Logan Rogers, N. Ta 
9 re Rosenbloo 
McF ada Sanders, 5 


MeLa hin, Nebr.Schall 
McLeod Scott 


McNulty 


Sears, Fla. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


— 5 8 


Mr. 


ey with M 


ler with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
erman with Le Lee of Georgia. 
Mr, Drane, 


ty. 
Mr. H 1 2 us with Mr. Logan. 
Mr 5 r. Clark of Florida 


Mr, Fuller with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, 


ith Mr. 
ith Mr, Sullivan. 
Mr. Sier daden with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 


Stedman 


Treadwa. 
Underhil 
Vaile 
88 Ga. 


Wainwright 

Ward, N 
Watson 

Weaver 


Sanders, N. Y. 
Schafer 
8 

er 
Shallenberger 
Shreve 
Simmons 


Sinclair 
Sinnott 


Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash. 


Tagu 

Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W.Va. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Tillman 
Timberlake 


a ia 


Vincent, Mich, 
Voigt 


Wh 
williams, III. 
Wilson, Ind. 
W. 


Sears, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Stevenson 


We 

Wilson, Miss, 
Wurzbach 
Zibiman 


Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. U — 10 
Mr. Scott with Mr. Howard of Oklaho 

r, McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. nWetald. 
r. pany with at Cle 
. Morin with» M 


. Vare with Mr. MeClintic. 

Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sears of Florida. 
Welsh with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 

Hoch with Mr. Stevenson. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time; was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s 
desk a motion to recommit the joint resolution, and on that 
I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia offers a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Monracus moves to recommit the resolution to the Committee 
on the Judiciary with instructions to report the same back forthwith 
with the following amendments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the words “ legislatures of” and insert the 
words “ conventions in.” 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “age,” add the following: “but not 
the labor of such persons in the homes and on the farms where they 
reside,” 

And at the end of the resolution, on page 2, add the following: 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by convention in the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress.” 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division of the 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is subject to a 
division. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. A division 
is certainly 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not recognize the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I am making the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] 
is recognized. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. I am demanding a division of the motion. 
There are three substantive propositions, each independent of 
the other, and certainly, according to the practice heretofore 
followed, the House is entitled to have a vote on each separate 
proposition. 

The SPEAKER. That might be plausible if that were a new 
question, but it has been decided. Section 6184, Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, volume 5, says: 


A division of the question is not in order on a motion to commit 
with instructions or on the different branches of the instructions. 


The gentleman from Tennessee moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
nays seemed to have it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Fifty-five gentlemen have arisen, not a suffi- 
cient number, it requiring 73. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the joint 
resolution, - 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I understand a 
roll call is mandatory. 

The SPEAKER. No; it is not mandatory. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 297, nays 69, 


answered“ present 2, not voting 64, as follows: 


— 


a ; 238 8 Ward N. Wilson, Miss. 
Swee 5 — 

aie Fisher 1 Baba h 8 LL pated ——.— Wurzbach 

Almon Fitzgerald Lineberger Imon J man 

3 8 Fongs 8 Sangers, Ni. jen two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the House 

yres Frear er n reso ut io Was passed. 

Bach: Frederick T f i 

Bacon s . — i 8 Lyon 45 Sehn 1 ae Asje announced the following additional pairs: 

arbour ne Ke. ger te 
Barkley Frothingham Keown Shalienberger . Mr. Vestal and 
Beck | 18 McLaughlin, Mich Sherwood adii, Ackerman and Mi Morton D. Hall (for) with ME Snyder 
Bee Garbe: McSweene: Simmons 
Begg Gardner, Ind. Ma Laffer 8 Sinclair aie p Davis of Minnesota and Mr. Bloom (for) with Mr. Fairchild 
Black, N. Y. G s M „N. X. Sites r. Porter and Mr. Burton (for) with Mr are ( st). 

Black, * Geran Mafor, Hi. Smith x: van and Mr. Wurzbach (for) with, Ar. Be ot Ge 
2 sane McLeod and Mr. Cu for) with Mr. Ransley 
Boos e . Sproul, Fans 1 Ade Pennsylvania son Nr. Wilson of Menisi DE ( ron with 
Bulges 8 — Sproul, Kans. ifr. Sweet and Mr. Scott (for) with Mr, Welsh (against). 
Britten L j Greene, Mass, Miller. m. Stedman ( eae 15 and Mr. Newton of Missouri (for) with Mr. Stevenson 

Aus i ate ie f Massachusetts and M f New H re 
etn) Wis, Game Milligan . aii. tie) Er Mr. „Ward of North Caroli ling e y ai eee 
Burdie Hadley Minhat Summers, Wash. Morin and Mr. McNulty (for) with Bell (against). 

Butler Hardy Moore, Ohio rete Until further notice— a 

s, Tenn Frison rene: Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Lilly. 
Cable Hastings organ Taber Mr. McFadden with Mr. Sears of Florida. 
8 a Baura Morus: meee Colo. Mr. Clarke of New York with Bir. Meclintie. 

: Mr. Wason with Mr, Cleary. 
Cannon Hayden Mudd Taylor, Tenn. Mr. Fuller with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 
Carew Hersey Murphy marion, WAVE Mr. Schall with Mr. U 
Carter 1 ee Eee oe Mr. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Sulliv 
pone 1 eee —— A Mr. Anderson with Mr. Logan. sa 
Oe, J Mr. Brumm with Mr. 
Chindbl Howard, Nebr. Nolan Thomas, Okla. 
Christopherson Hugaieston r, 95 en fis Thompeon 15 McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Wefald. 
Hull, . Tilson r. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say on behalf of 
Cole, lows Hull. Fan. S * Timberlake my colleagues from Pittsburgh, Mr. Morn and Mr. MAGEE, 
8 lifer Holl, William E. O'Connor, N.Y.  Tincher that Mr. Morty is detained at home on account of the critical. 
Colton 8 8 Uinderwend illness of his wife, and Mr. Macrx is detained on account of 
Connery Johnson, Pk _ Oliver, N. Y, Vaile | 3 e illness of himself. If they were present, they would both 
obnson, - vote “ yea. 

Cooper, Ohio Johnson, er 8 Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker I wish to state that 1 
Cooper, Johnson, Wash. Parks, Ar PAF) OOS 
Corning Johnson, Wash. teh k. Wainwright ore ae eh a 5 witan, is unavoidably absent, 

on X. were present, he wo vote “ yea. 
8 8 8 9 Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. GALLIVAN, 
Crowther Keller Phillips Weaver is prevented from being present by reason of illness. If he 
Callen — Eel Pau. a Weller were present; he authorizes me to say, he would gladly vote 

mmin “ 
K White, Kans. yea.” 

— Ketcham tag te, Me, Mr, FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Ohio, Mr. 
Davis, Tenn. sen n wie a Burton, is absent on account of illness. He asked me to 
pee. ot eae a —.— state that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Dickinson, Mo. ing Ramseyer Wilson, Ind. Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Rogers of 
pietate Kopp eel woe te KENNA is unavoidably absent. If he were present, 
K R sapo! > e would vote “yea. 
Dorie ore Reed, Ark. Ta Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, my collengue 
Saas Guardia Reed, N. Y. Woodruff from Nebraska, Mr. Sears, is not here, and I think, unfor- 
8 para Raa ik wesc tunately, he is not paired. I do not know for sure; but I do 
V8 "ila n oft ee was ee e reed. 
e , To g e result of the vote was ann as ve reco 
8 . Tobson By. On motion of Mr. ‘Foster, a motion to reconsider the vote 
Fenn Leavitt Rouse whereby the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 
NAYS—69 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Aberneth Deal Kerr Rayburn 
eset? Dominick n Sandlin Mr. MOORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask that I may be 
Doughton Larsen, Ga. Smithwick permitted to extend my remarks by printing a brief address 
= —.— Drowsy, Linthicum Staa sal 7 which I made some time ago on some aspects of the con- 
. Duve 1 e stitutional situation. 
Bland Fulmer iret McSwain Rucker The SEDA zne — 2 eee asks unanit: 
i mous consen exten remar y inserting an address 
Brand, Guest. Merritt Vien Ga; on some aspects of the constitutional situation. Is there 
MN Se pes F b 
J. „ — 
J FF 
Connally, Tex. III. Ma. Oliver, Ala, Wright £ ai EI N 
Connolly, Pa. Hooker ark, Ga. Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, there are two questions in- 
8 3 oe volved in the consideration of the resolution now under dis- 
2 cussion. The first is, Shall we, as representatives of the people, 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2 submit to the several States for their consideration the pro- 
Buchanan Humphreys posed amendment to the Constitution? 
ae ee riesi a: The second is, Should the Constitution be amended as pro- 
Ackerman , Minn. gley oore, III posed? i 
Anaorson 1 Ey heli Responsibility for the answer.to the first question rests 
Bloom Edmonds Logan Porter’ ` upon us alone, It is for Congress to say, by a two-thirds vote 
Burton 5 = on — KON of both Houses, whether we will permit the States to consider 
Soron a, Galliran . N and determine for themselves whether or not the Constitution 
ark, Fla och mie Rogers, N. H, shall be so amended as to authorize Congress to enact legisla- 
Clarke, N. L. tibetan Mariy ns ine tion that will, to a limited extent, nationalize the regulation 
Cole, he iii my ort of the employment of children under 18 years of age. The 
Car Knutson Michaelson are, responsibility for the wise determination of the latter question 
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rests not with us but with the legislatures of three-fourths. of 
the States. 3 - q 

These two questions have been confused im the discussions 
here,, You and I may, as individuals, be conscientiously op- 
‚posed to amending the Constitution in the manner, proposed, 
but if we are convinced that, there is a widespread and afirma- 
tive sentiment ju favor of more effective legislative regulation 
and control of child labor, and if we are sure, as we now must 
he, that Congress is powerless to provide the remedy, then it 
is our duty, T think, to submit the subject to the States for 
them to decide: whether they want the Constitution so amended. 

If three-fourths of the sovereign States desire to amend the 
Gonstitution, so as to confer upen Congress, this power to regu- 
late, in a limited way, the employment of children under 
18 years of age, why should we; who were perhaps not elected 
ou that issne, deny theni the right to do so? Should we allow 
our personal persuasions: dr: prejudices: to so far control our 
public actions ‘lieve us to lead us to a denial of the right of the 
people, of the States to amend, the. Constitution as they may 
choose, if there is apparent a: general sentiment and feeling that 
such an amendment is needed, if not necessary? ~ 

No one who has followed or read with an open: mind the 
evidence presented to the Judiciary Committee that considered 
and reported this resolutien, ne ohe who lias to.any extent come 
into general contact with the people of the country, can reason- 
ably doubt, in my humble judgment, that there is a nation-wide 


publie belief that Federal child-labor legislation is needed and | 


that there is a very general sentiment in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment for that purpose: : it 

If we should prove to be in error, if it should turn out that 
three-fourths of the States do not want Congress to haye power 
to légistate on this subject, they would refuse to ratify the 
amendment; and no harm would be done by its submission. 

Por while our approval of this resolution might have a per- 
suastve effect; it would not have a compelling influence on the 
legislatures ot the different States. And it were better, it 
seems to me, to err in submitting to the people a.constitutional 
amendment’ which three-fourths of the States might nót after- 
wards in their wisdom approve, rather than, by refusing to sub- 
mit it, deny to the people the privilege of approving an amend- 
ment which three-fourtlis of the States might want to adopt. 

“The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRET] and others 
have during this discussion presented very forceful and per- 
sunsive arguments against the amendment. But their argu- 
ments were directed wholly to the merits of the ultimate ques; 
tion, the question that is to be determined by the legislatures 
of the States. 5 : 175 

I do not think that the question we are to decide in the con- 
sideration of this resolution is at all Identical with the question 
to be decided by the States if the amendment is submitted. 

Tf we are convinced that the public sentiment and demand 
for. this proposed amendment is so general that three-fourths 
of the States would approve it, then the necessity for it, re- 
quired by section 5 ot the Constitution, has arisen, and we 
should not hesitate to pass the resolution. 

If the resolution is approved and the proposed amendment 
submitted to the States and ratified by three-fourths of them, 
then we should willingly: submit to the wishes of the people, 
thus expressed in the manner approved by. the fathers; and give 
it our, loyal support as a part of the fundamental law of the 
lund, Whatever our personal views may, have been with respect. 
to it. And this applies not only to this propesed amendment 
but also to, the probihition amendment and to all others that 
un ve become a part of the Constitution. 

As to this proposed amendment, I shall net only support the 
resolution submitting it but I will urge the legislature of my 
State to approve it. I wish it were not necessary to amend the 
Constitution in order to accomplish the purpose sought to be 
accomplished. Tagree with those who do not believe that the 


Gonstitution: ought to be amended: except; for purposes which | 


appear to be urgently. necessary for the public welfare, I 
think it is difficult: to improve upon the original Constitution, 
that the fathers.gave us, Several ameadments.that have been 
adopted were, I think, a mistake. 

An amendment to the Constitution has; been proposed, I be- 
lieve, by the Senator from New York [Mr. WaDSwonrHI, whicly 
would require that no- proposed amendment to the Constitution 
cam be ratified by the legislature of a State until after at least 
one branch of the legislature has been eleeted subsequent to the 
date of submission If that amendment renches the House, I 
Will support it, beeamse- I think that the Gonstitution should 
only be: amended after ample: time for mature deliberation: by 
the leglslatures of the States and after the people of the States 
have had an opportunity to elect: at least one branah o their 
legislature with full knowledge of the proposed amendment. 


But Article V of the Constitution says that the Congress 
shall propose amendments to the Constitution whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses deem it necessary. I construe that lan- 
guage to menn wheneyer two-thirds of both Houses are cen- 
vinced that there is such a demand for the change in the fundu- 
mental law that three-fourths of the States desire it and would 
ratify the amendment. 

I believe that it will be in the interest of the public welfare 
for Congress to be given the power to enact laws for the pro- 
tection of the children of the country under the age of 18 years; 
and I am convinced that the proposed amendment will be 
promptly ratified by at least three-fourths.of the States. There- 
fore I think it is my duty to support this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I was t member of the Labor Committee of the 

House that reported the first child labor bill in February, 1916: 
After full hearings I voted to report the bill to the House. 1 
addressed the House in favor of it on February 2, 1916, and 
voted to pass it. I also voted for the second child labor law 
that was enacted after the first was belé unconstitutional. 
I always had some doubt as to the constitutionality of those 
laws. But my doubt did not amount to a positive conviction, 
and I felt that the doubt ought to be resolved in favor of the law 
in view of the various decisions of the Supreme Court liberally, 
construing acts of Congress based upon the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. In addressing the House on that subject on 
February 2,.1916, I stated: 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the constitutionality of this bill presents a more 
difficult question. I confess I was at first of the opinion that the bill, 
if it should become a law, would be held ungonstitutional. I feared’ 
that it might be held that this legislation was but an attempt to do 
indirectly what! Congress could not do directly-—that is, legislate 
upon questions of purely local employment: aud production. But the 
more I have considered the question, in view of the later decisions of 
the Supreme Court, the further I have gotten from my first opinion. 
It is stin a doubtful question in my mind whetber the bill, if it passes, 
will be held valid should its validity be tested. 

Unltke the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Sherley], I think if we 
have only a doubt of the constitutionalty of a bill which: does not 
amount to a positive conviction, it is our duty to vote for it. 


The Supreme Court has settled the question as to the power 
of Congress to-enact such legislation under our present. consti- 
tutional limitations. And I think we should willingly accept: 
their condlusions upon that question. I do not agree with those 
who rebel against decisions of the Supreme Court, whether 
they be by 5 to 4 or by anyother number of the court, that in- 
terpret the limitations of Congress in the enactment of legis- 
lation. We should guard carefully the prerogatives of that 
court and preserve respect for its decisions, and acquiesce, in 
its constructions of our constitutional limitations. 

And I think it were far better to proceed in the regular way 
and amend the Constitution in order to give Congress powers 
we do not now possess than to condemn’ the court for holding: 
an act of Congress unconstitutional, and give; countenance to, 
the various proposed. un- American schemes for depriving: the: 
court of the power it has exercised since the heginning of the 
Government to judicially review and pass upon the validity 
of the acts of Congress. 7 

In my remarks made in this Chamber on February 2, 1916, I 
made this statement: J ; 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that any child, boy or girl, under 
16 years of age ever voluntarily sought aud continued employment, 
that confined! bim or her to a continuing task for from 8 to 11 heurs: 
a day. It is contrary to human nature to expect surh a thing. Chit- 
dren of that age need fresh air and sunshine; they need play and rec 
rentlon; and common sense tells. us that they will not work at a eon 
tinulng task where they are confined indoors unless under compulsion. 
And, Mr. Chairman, when the parents of children, under 16 wears ot 
age, throughignotance or selfishness, or even for aimore commendable: 
motive, if vou please, insist on driving them juto the mills or can- 
neries or factories, and keeping, them there for 8 or 10 hours a day, 
I say that it is time for the Government to step in and say to tha 
parents, You shall not do At.“ 

This duty rests, of course, upon! the State government in the first 
Instance. But when the State falls to do ita duty, I believe the 
National Government should extend its strong arm and, as far as it 
‘can do so within its constitutional limitations, protect little children 
from the selfishness of employers and the ignorance or indifference ot 
their parents. by prohibiting. tue products of their enforced labors; 
from the privileges of interstate commerce. 


Those axe still my views; but since the Supreme Court has 
held that We could not do that under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, I think we should give the States the privi- 
lege of saying whether: they, will amend the Constitution sg- as» 
to give Congress the necessary power to do so. 


1924 
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Mr. Speaker, the childhood years of those who are to be 
our future citizens, who are to defend our liberties, conduct 
the affairs of government, and preserve and perpetuate the 
Republic in the years to come, are those in which the Govern- 
ment is most vitally interested. It is during childhood years, 
before the age of 18, that the moral character, the mental de- 
velopment, and the physical manhood or womanhood are gen- 


erally determined. Employment of children in certain kinds 
of industry often dwarfs them mentally and morally and 
wrecks them physically. I believe the Federal Government 
ought to haye the power to enact such legislation as may 
appear necessary to protect the children of the country from 
the evils of child labor, I think that power should be in- 
voked only when it is absolutely necessary. But when the 
States refuse to act, or when their legislation is wholly inade- 
quate, then I believe the Federal Government should step in, 
exercise its right and duty, and protect by proper legislation 
the health and safety and the welfare of those upon whom it 
will in the future depend for its own protection and perpetuity. 

So I am in favor of amending the Constitution so as to 
give Congress that right. At least, I feel it is my duty as a 
Representative to support this resolution and submit the 
amendment to the seyeral States so that they may decide 
and determine whether or not they wish to confer this ad- 
ditional and most important power upon Congress. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this resolution 
proposing the question of child labor to the judgment of the 
States. It will give them an opportunity to determine whether 
or not they desire to confer the power to regulate this question 
on the Federal Government. This Congress can not dictate 
to them; all it can do is to propose the question and ask 
them to decide it. It is wholly within their will as to whether 
they will surrender the right or retain it. They can ratify 
or reject. The wisdom or propriety of it rests with them. 
Under the circumstances in this case, much of the able argu- 
ment¢made against proposing it would be more properly ad- 
dressed to the legislatures of the several States after it is 
proposed. 

Of course, I concede that Congress should not propose amend- 
ments in a trifling manner, and unless there is some national 
evil which can not or is not properly dealt with by the States, 
and that there is a considerable demand by the people for 
legislation to cure the evil. Is there such an evil? That seems 
to be conceded. It has not been denied that certain interests 
have been and are employing child labor in mines and factories 
in order to obtain cheaper labor; that in this way the child 
has been and is deprived of its education, and of its chance to 
fully develop, and that part of its child life has been and is 
taken away. It also seems to be conceded that some of the 
States do not properly protect the child against this evil, It 
is also apparent that there is a considerable demand for legis- 
lation to cure this evil. It has been agitated and discussed for 
many years. This discussion has not come from a few reform- 
ers but from every class. 8 

The demand became so great and the need so urgent that in 
1916 Congress took notice of it and enacted a child labor law. 
That act recognizes the evil; that some of the States had failed 
to enact proper legislation; that it was more than a State ques- 
tion, and was a proper question for Federal legislation. This 
act was held yoid on the ground that the people of the States 
had not surrendered the power to regulate that question to the 
General Government. Then Congress for the second time, in 
1919, passed another act, which was also held void. 

Congress is now confronted with the alternative of either 
abandoning the question. entirely or of proposing this amend- 
ment. It seems to me we should not retreat, but go forward 
until this question is settled in such a way as that it will re- 
main settled. 

In answer to those who contend it is a power which should 
be retained by the States and not surrendered to the General] 
Government it seems to me that we have gone a long way 
in these acts in recognizing that it is a proper subject for 
Federal regulation. However, that question will be ultimately 
settled by the representatives of the people in the several 
States if this amendment is proposed. 

In proposing it we are not enacting a child labor law. 
It is only a referendum to the people asking them whether 
they desire to amend their Constitution. 

One of our great Presidents said in substance that in a 
ease of doubt or difficulty there was no safer tribunal to 
which to appeal than to the judgment of the people. This 
Government rests upon that judgment. For other founda- 
tion can no man lay.” 

Our Constitution wisely provides a means for its amend- 
ment. 


The first 10 amendments are generally considered as a part 
of the original document for the reason that a number of the 
States ratified it with the understanding that they should be- 
come a part of the Constitution, and they were added soon 
after it went into effect. Im that view of the question the 
people have been very conservative in the matter of amending 
their organic law, as in the 135 years since the first 10 were 
proposed only 9 amendments have been added. This record, it 
seems to me, justifies the conclusion that they can be trusted on 
this question and that there is no present danger of any rash 
surrender of the powers of the States or of centralizing all 
power in the General Government. 

Of course, everyone will concede that there are certain ques- 
tions which are and should remain local and under the control 
of the States; that on such questions the people of the States 
can deal with them better than any other body, and that it 
would be unwise to transfer the regulation of such questions 
to the General Government. ; 

While this is true it is also true that there are certain 
questions which from their very nature are also national 
questions, which can not be effectively dealt with by the States. 
While the line of demarkation is often hard to determine and 
is often the subject of honest difference of opinion, yet the peo- 
ple can be relied upon to settle it right. They will find the 
proper line. 

While I do not desire to detract from the other wonderful 
provisions of our Constitution, it seems to me that the article 
providing for an orderly method of amendment or addition 
makes it a living instrument and guarantees the perpetuity of 
the whole Constitution. Our fathers recognized that there 
must be some tribunal to which the people could look to settle 
great national questions and provided for it in this article. 

I am not alarmed that the people will rashly surrender the 
regulation of local questions to the General Government, but 
it seems to me it would tend to weaken the Constitution if 
great national evils should hide behind it and Congress should 
neglect to give the people an opportunity to correct that evil. 

The founders expected amendments would become neces- 
sary, else why this provision. 

They realized that the men of one generation could not 
lay down all of the rules that should govern all future gen- 
erations or anticipate all of the requirements of the future. 

I believe they expected us to make some advancement 
and some improvement over the day in which they lived. 
They certainly did not expect that we should stand still, but 
must have expected that we should go forward. They im- 
proved on the age in which they lived, and it is to their credit 
to believe that they expected future generations would do 
likewise. 
` We would not reflect the glory of the generation in which 
they lived, or be worthy of the one in which we live, if we 
do not add to that which they gave us. 

There is also another thing which has happened recently 
which, in my opinion, has greatly increased the importance 
of the child-labor question. That is, the passage of the new 
immigration law. 

The effect of that will be to restrict the cheaper labor of 
other countries from coming here, and this will increase the 
effort to obtain child labor. ; i 

Hence, legislation to protect children which will apply to 
every State in the Union is more necessary now than ever. The 
time for action has come. 

We have so many young: American boys and girls who must 
soon become the heads of homes and families and take our 
places in the great battle of life and the task of perpetuating 
this, the best Government on earth, and our institutions that I 
am in favor of throwing every safeguard around their early 
lives which is possible; to the end that they be not robbed of the 
child life which is necessary for their full development, educa- 
tion, and preparation so that they may step forth the greatest 
American citizens this Nation has ever seen. 

They are not voters now or members of the law-making bodies 
of the States or the General Government, They are at present 
helpless and must depend on those having the power to protect 
them. That duty rests upon us. Protecting them means to 
strengthen the Nation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, we have listened to inter- 
esting arguments in favor of this resolution and to skillful 
and clever arguments against it. The debate on this resolu- 
tion differs from the debate on most bills and questions which 
come before this House in that in this case there seems to be 
no difference of opinion, no argument presented against the 
merits of the purpose sought by means of this resolution. In 
other words, not one of the gentlemen who have addressed us 
in opposition to the passage of this resolution would say that 
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he favors the exploitation of child labor; that he sanctlons the 
employment of children of tender age in mills, factories, and 
mines. 

Some have sought to put the agrleultural scare into the hearts 
of some of their colleagues by an effort to construe the resolu- 
tion as prohibiting a child doing the usual wholesome family 
«hores around the house on a farm. But it is gratifying at 
least to know that as a general proposition we are in accord 
that it is the function of Government to protect childhood and 
to prevent the employment of children, to forbid the exploita- 
ition of child labor, and to foster the care and education of the 
childhood of the country. The difference then narrows itself 
‘to the question of which government shall do it. Shall the 
State government do it or shall it be left to the National Gov- 
ernment? Gentlemen, let us be perfectly frank about this. If 
‘every State in the Union had an ideal child labor law with pro- 
vision for its enforcement, I admit that there would be no 
necessity of this resolution to-day. Such, however, is not the 
case. Some States have ideal laws and machinery for their 
‘enforcement, other States have good laws. Still other States 
have laws with but little or no provision for their enforcement 
and the ‘condition in one State can not help but affect the 
recondition in another State. 

Able arguments on the purpose and spirit of the Constitu- 
ition were presented to us in the course of this debate. The 
gentleman from ‘Virginia [Mr. Monracve], always ‘delightful, 
‘always well informed, and always scholarly, presented as able 
‘an argument as was possible under the circumstances. Yet 
the able gentleman from Virginia did net go into the merits of 
the case, but limited himself entirely to the question of State 
‘tights and the tendency of encroachment upon these rights by 
way of constitutional amendment. We can not but agree with 
u great deal that owas said by the gentleman from Virginia. 

I grant that the tendency to encroach upon State rights 
‘seems to have taken held and that we have infringed by way 
-of constitutional amendments; but in this case, gentlemen, I 
personally do not believe that we are encroaching upon the 
State rights at this’time on this subject in the slightest,’ be- 
cause of the important vital subject ‘which this constitutional 
‘arhendment covers. I fail to fxd any provision or word im the 
/ Oonstitution of finality.’ To the contrary; the far-sighted men of 
vision who framed that remarkable document realized that they 
would not speak for a century ahead of them and therefore pro- 
wided the very means by which the ‘Constitution could ‘be 
amended, altered, or enlarged.’ The purposes, the keen insight 
ofi human affairs, the accurate knowledge of the then existing 
conditions, the courage of convictions of these men warrant the 
pellef that they did not and could not have contemplated condi- 
tions in an industrial system that would take children of tender 
age, put them in the mines, milis, and factories: and sap their 
child's blood from them. No, gentlemen, they did not then 
foresee the toll of human life that modern industry: exacts. 
They did not then believe that human nature could become so 
-eallous as to sacrifice the lives of childrem for dividends and 
profits, They stated definitely that it was the function of gov- 
ernment to protect life and liberty. They stated in clear terms 
that the pursuit of happiness Was the inherent. right of every 
-free-bora. citizen, and surely, gentlemen, had they lived in an 
industrial and commercial age such as we are living in you 
would have found in our great charter of liberty a strong sec- 
tion protecting the childhood of the country and forbidding its 
exploitation. 

Have we not yet learned that after all constitutional limita- 
‘tions are to be construed in ‘the light of changed times and 
whanged ‘conditions? Is it not for each age to say what the 
organie and administrative laws of that age shall be? Can 
you possibly appty the limitations of government ‘accepted at 
a time when every ‘citizen owned his house or could move a 
short distance west, make a clearing, and establish his home; 
when steam was unknown, commercial competition hardly devel- 
oped, textiles spun ‘by hand, and the production system not ‘yet 

dreamed of; to our day and age, with our cruel competitive 
system and unbalanced economic system, with our roaring fac- 
tories and milis that never stop? No, gentlemen; the times 
bave changed, conditions have changed, and with the changes 
comes our duty as legislators to provide the laws to meet these 
changed times and changed conditions. 

The question of child labor becomes 80 interwoven and 
-closely related with our whole commercial industrial system 
‘that I always believed that the commerce clause of the Con- 
‘stitution gaye Congress the right to pass regulatory legista- 
‘tion on this question. “Congress ‘attempted to do so. The 
‘Supreme ‘Court has spoken. It therefore remains for us in 
real American ‘fashion to take the next necessary step and to 
refer to the several States forming this great Union the resolu- 


tion. of Congress passed by two-thirds of its membership asking 


‘the ‘States whether or not they accept the resolution and agree 


to put in our Constitution the authority to the Federal Govern- 
ment to put its mighty and protecting hand over all of the 
children in all of the States. How manifestly unfair and con- 
trary to our very system of government does it become when 
onè State, in keeping with the progress of the times, builds schools 
for its children and laws preventing these children from being 
taken out of the schools and put into the factory, while an- 
other State engaged in like industries falls to do so and makes 
of its children faetory fodder to the detriment not only of their 
own citizenship but to the destruction of advanced and pro- 
gressive States who are seeking to protect their childhood. 

As there is no argument against the merits of the proposition“ 
there is no use dwelling upon that point of the question, but 
gentlemen permit me to point out that the necessity of uniform 
child labor laws in this country is an economic necessity. Sec- 
tions of the country that Insist upon the fundamental duty of 
child protection can be destroyed by another section that re- 
fuses so to do and use child labor to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion and take advantage of its shameful exploitation in the 
markets of the country and the world. Yes, gentlemen, our 
very unity, our industrial and commercial justice, not to men- 
tion the profound duty of uniformly protecting the childhood 
of this country, compels the submission of this resolution at 
this time. Why, it is not only a national question, it has be- 
come a world question, and I direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to Part XIII, section 1, of the Versailles treaty of 
peace, ‘which provides that the nations Shall get together and 
agrée upon universal labor laws for the protection of children, 
young persons, and women. n . 

Tt must necesSarlly become a world question if we are to 
have permanent peace. In the meantime itis our duty to make 
it à national law. We are not, as has been suggested, forcing 
this resolution upon any State, we are simply passing this 'reso- 
Tution and submitting it to the States in accordance with the 
provisions of our Constitution for their approval. Gentlemen. 
this is the greatest day's work of this session and the greatest 
piece of legislation that any Congress has ever passed. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana.’ Mr. Speaker, this Amendment pro- 
poses to limit and to contro! the labor of children under the age 
of 18 years. No more important question’ could bly, come 
before the Congress than the protection of the children of 
the Nation. A nation is not great because it has huge in- 
dustrial institutions; it js not great because it has great 
bank reserves or great railroad systems; it is great berause 
it has citizens with their full measure of development, physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, and spiritually; and if the children 
of to-day, which become the citizens of to-morrow, are deprived 
of the God-given right to full development they can not; of 
course, reach the best standard of developnient as citizens. 

‘The question of the regulation of child labor, although ‘legis- 
lated upon only within recent years, is a subject upon which 
there is a well-founded and almost universally recognized sen- 
‘timent based upon the natural ‘feeling of humanity toward 
-Aitidren. The God of the Universe planted in the hearts of 
‘His chifdren that love of ‘their kind that will protect the young 
as a general proposition, but unhappily society and civilization 
find it necessary to protect those who have been deprived of 
parents or who for other reasons can not protect themselves. 
Forty-six States out of the 48 States of the Union have attempted 
by State Taws to regulate the conditions of employment for 
children; of course, these State laws ‘differ very much, and 
in many instances have been fount ineffective or ‘fail to reach 
the standard that the best Judges on this question think should 
‘be maintained for the good of the Nation, and for these and 
ether reasons this matter now gets before the Congress of the 
United States. 

HISTORY OF FRDERAL CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION 

In December, 1906, the first proposals of a Federal law to pre- 
vent the industrial exploitation of children were made in Con- 
gress when Senator Beyeridge, of Indiana, and Congressman 
Herbert Parsons introduced bills to“ prevent the employment of 
children in factories and mines,“ and Senator Lobax sponsored 
a measure to “ prohibit the employment of children in the manu- 
facture or production of articles intended for interstute com- 
merce.” Almost 10 ‘years later, September 1, 1916, the first 
Federal child labor law was adopted, with the provision that ft 
should become operative one year Jater—September' 1, 1917. 
Under its power to regulate interstate and foreign ‘commerce 
Congress sought in this measure to close the channels of inter- 
state and foreign commerce to the products of child labor. On 
June 3, 1918, after the law had been in operation nine months 
und three days, the United States Supreme Court ‘rendered a five 
to four decision on the ground that the law was not a legitimate 
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exercise of Congress’s power to regulate interstate commerce, 
and was therefore unconstitutional 

Following this decision, Congress enacted on February 24, 
1919, Ae a part of the revenue act of 191% a provision for a tax 
of 10°per cent on the annual net profits of certain: enumerated 
establishments which employed children in violation of the age 
and hour standards laid down in the act. 

The child labor law tax became operative on April 25, 1919, 
and was in effect until May 15, 1922, when the United States 
Supreme Court held that it was not a valid exercise of Con- 
gress’s right to lay and collect taxes. 

It will thus be observed that the Federal laws which have 
been held unconstitutional did not specifically prohibit or regu- 
late the employment of children. but attempted by levying a 
tax upon, or, close the avenues of commerce to products of in- 
dustry produced by child labor, thus penalizing industry that 
utilized the labor of children. 

This proposed amendment to the Constitution is intended to 
give authority to the Congress to pass legislation to directly 
regulate or prohibit the labor of children. 


NUMEPR OF CHILDREN WORKING 


The census of 1920 shows more than a million (1,060,858) 
children 10 to 15 years of age, inelusive, as engaged in gainful 
occupations, Of these children about 600,000, or 60 per cent, 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits and abont 400,000, or 40 
per cent, in nonagricultural pursuits, largely in factories, and, 
I anticipate, many of them under circumstances and conditions 
not conducive to health, strength, or growth. It is to this latter 
class that the proponents of this measure are giving special at- 


tention: 
WHO ARB ADVOCATES 


This measure is advocated by nearly if not quite all the na- 
tional civic organizations of the country: 


American Association of University Women, 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Federation of ‘Teachers, 

American Home Economies Association. 

Commission on the church and social service, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Democratic National Committee. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

Girls’ Friendly Society of America, 

National Child Laber Committee, 

National Council of Catholic Women, 

National Council of Jewish Women, 

National Educational Association, 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

National League of Women Voters, 

National Woman's Christian Temperanee Union. 

National Women's Trade Union League, 

Republican National Committee, 

Service Star Legion. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 


The State legislatures of six States—California, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, North Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin— 
have petitioned Congress to submit an amendment. 

It will be remembered that President Harding and Presi- 
dent Coolidge have both recommended to Congress the sub- 
mission of a child-labor amendment to the States, the former 
in his message of December 9, 1922, the latter on December 
6, 1923. The late President Wilson was an enthusiastic swp- 
porter of the principle of Federal regmlation and 98 
urged its importance on both Congress and the country as 
-a whole, 

The platforms of both the Republican and the Democratic 
Parties in 1920 carried a platform on this subject. 


WHY FEDERAL ACTION IS NECESSARY 


Many people and not a few Members of this House believe 
this matter should be controlled by State laws and that Fed- 
eral regulation is urmecessary and is an encroachment upon 
the rights and sovereignty of the several States. There is 
much merit in this argument. and yet it seems to some of us 
thut there is still an urgent necessity for Federal action in 
the matter. 

In States like Montana, which I have the honor in part to 
represent, there is at the present time, at least, Uttle or no 
necessity for legislation of this kind. That happens, however, 
because it has but little in the way of great industrial works, 
In States along the Atlantic seaboard the reports indicate 
the necessity for such legislation. Permit me to recite just 
one case. A recent investigation of bome work by children 
tn Jersey City disclosed the fact that more than 1,000 children, 
the great majority of whom were under the age of 14, were 


doing sweatshop work in their homes under dangerously In- 
sanitary conditions. Wages were very small, families of threé 
ADO. KORT, working long hours, earning as little as $3 and $5 a 
wee 

It was brought out in the testimony given in connection 
with these inquirles that a considerable amount of the tene- 
ment home work done by the New Jersey children was dis- 
tributed from factories in neighboring States. Thus, New 
York manufacturers, who were sending their work to Jersey 
City to escape the New York regulations against tenement 
home work, were not subject to the penalties imposed by the 
New Jersey laws. In this way they succeeded in successfully 
dodging State laws. 

LAWS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

According to the most recent information available Belgium, 
Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Sweden 
(14, girls; 13, bays), and Switzerland have adopted a 14-year 
minimums and Russia has a 16-year minimum for employment 
in industrial undertakings, in some countries with certain 
exemptions. 

Argentina, Germany, Japan—law effective 1926—and New 
Zealand prohibit night work for children under 16—in most 
countries with certain exceptions allowed—for example, work 
in continuous industries and in trades dealing with perish- 
able materials. Only a few American States prohibit night 
work for both boys and girls under 18 years, while China 
prohibits it for boys under 17 and giris under 18, and Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Peru, Russia, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, Sweden, and Switzerland prohibit it under the age 
of 18. years, and Portugal prohibits night work for all workers. 
Additional protection is afforded girls in many foreign coun- 
tries, but in only about a fourth of our States, through laws 
providing for night rest for women, 

THD AGÐ LIMIT 

As I read the sentiment of this House, the greatest objection 
is the age limit fixed in this resolution, the same being fixed 
at 18 years. While the laws of most of the States and foreign 
countries fix the age at below 18, it must be remembered that 
this is a constitutional amendment and Congress is not obli- 
gated in its legislation to fix the age at 18, and I dare say will 
not fix the age at 18 in any legislation passed in the next 
few years; but this amendment, if adopted, becomes a part of 
the fundamental law of the land and forms a basis under 
which legislation may be enacted for hundreds of years, and the 
proponents of the measure are attempting_to make the scope 
wide enough to meet any developments in the future; and if the 
present conditions do not warrant.fixing the age at 18, then 
Congress may fix it at 16, 17, or any age under 18. 

I favor the resolution as it is drawn; but if, in order to se- 
cure its passage, it becomes necessary to accept an amendment 
lowering the age below 18, I shall reserve the right to vote 
for such an amendment 

I do not feel, as some Members of fhis House seem to think, 
that it is a profanation to amend the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution, to be sure, is a wonderful instrument and the framers 
were wonderful- men, but they themselves recognized that 
they were human and not infallible. They realized that the 
man did not live and never would live who could span the 
bridge between the present and the future and provide for 
political and economic changes in 500, or even 100, years. 
Being aware of their inability to cope with conditions that 
might arise in the remote future they made provision for the 
amendment of the Constitution. They realized, as Thomas 
Jefferson had said in the Declaration of Independence, that 
it was a self-evident truth that a people had the right to 
change their laws and their government. They ordained there- 
for that— 

The Congress, Whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution— 

And so forth. The framers provided how the amendment 
may be ratified. One method is— 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States. 

Here, for the first time in history, a government provided 
for its own change without turbulence, force, or bloodshed. 

If two-thirds of both Houses of Congress shall vote for 
this resolution and then three-fourths of the States of the 
Union shall confirm that action, I shall be satisfied that the 
change is needed and demanded by the American people. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
under leave granted me to extend my remarks on House Joint 
Resolution 184, I do so that I may be able to defend my vote 
against the resolution. 
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This resolution proposes to amend the Constitution of the 
United States as follows: 


Secrron 1. The Congress shall have power to limit and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress, 


Gentlemen, I do not believe that there is a pressing need at 
this time for this legislation on the part of the States or the 
people. We propose under this resolution to give to the Con- 
gress the power to override the power of the States, many of 
which to-day have very satisfactory laws regulating child labor. 

I do not hear any complaint from South Carolina, my State, 
and, as far as I can learn, we have a very satisfactory law 
that is being enforced and that works well, indeed. Here you 
propose to regulate and prohibit the labor of all persons under 
18 years of age, which will apply not only in the factory and 
in the mines, but also on the farm. I know that the time has 
been when men would move to a factory town, harg around, 
drink liquor, and live off the labor of their children, but as far 
as South Carolina is concerned, we have outlived that period. 
I would dislike very much to acknowledge by voting for this 
resolution that I represent a State that is so far removed from 
civilization and consideration for child life that I would feel 
-the necessity of asking for Federal interference in regulating 
child labor. I think it high time that we should hark back to 
the principles of the fathers, the framers of the Constitution 
and those who wrote the Declaration of Independence of Amer- 
ica. I am going to insert into the Recorp an extract from the 
first inaugural address of Thomas Jefferson, President of the 
United States, made on March 4, 1801, in order that we might 
refresh our memories as to the doctrines and principles of that 
great Democrat and statesman: 


Friends and fellow citizens, it is proper you should understand 
what I deem the essential principles of our Government and con- 
sequently those which ought to shape its administration, I will com- 
press them within the narrowest compass they will bear, stating the 
general principle but not all the Mmitations: Hqual and exact justice 
to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or political; 
peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none; the support of the State governments, in all 
their rights, as the most competent administration for our domestic 
concerns and the surest bulwarks against antirepublican tendencies; 
the preservation of the General Government in its whole constitutional 
vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad; a 
jealous care of the right of election by the people—a mild and safe 
corrective of abuses which are lopped by the sword of revolution 
where peaceable remedies are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in 
the decision of the majority, the vital principle of republics, from 
which there is no appeal but to force, the immediate parent of despot- 
ism; a well-disciplined militia, our best reliance in peace and for the 
first moments of war, till regulars may relieve them; the supremacy 
of the civil over the military authority; economy in the public ex- 
pense, that labor may be lightly burdened; the honest payment of our 
debts and the sacred preservation of the public faith; encouragement 
of agriculture, and of commerce as its handmaid; the diffusion of 
information and the arraignment of all abuses at the bar of public 
reason; freedom of religion; freedom of press and freedom of person 
under the protection of the habeas corpus and trial by juries im- 
partially selected. These principles form the bright constellation 
which has gone before us and guided our steps through an age of 
revolution and reformation. The wisdom of our sages and blood 
of our heroes have been devoted to their attainment. They should 
de the creed of our political faith, the text of civic instruction, the 
touchstone by which to try the services of those we trust; and should 
we wander from them in moments of error or alarm, let us hasten 
to retrace our steps and to regain the road which leads to peace, 
liberty, and safety. 

In this hour when wild and radical legislation is being 
offered I do not think it timely to tamper with the Constitution 
of the United States. In this time of unrest, while scandal and 
wild expenditures of the people’s money are running rampant 
in the Government, when Congressmen seem to hesitate to 
adhere to the principles of Jefferson but are rather inclined to 
play politics by listening to the clamor of organizations and 
groups who are sending out propaganda for legislation to cor- 
rect every evil on the face of the earth, even to the extent of 
amending the Constitution, it is high time to stop and take 
stock. i 

It gives me great pleasure even at this age, to say nothing 
of future years, should I be spared three-score years and ten— 
to look back on my boyhood days on the farm. I can see 
myslif now following the plow handles at 12 years of age, wear- 
ing that old checked homespun shirt and jean pants made at 


home, barefooted and happy. On Saturday afternoons with a 
group of boy friends I recall going to the old swimming hole, 
and on Sundays to old Pleasant Hill Church to Sunday school 
with my father. Leaving the farm at 18 years of age I can 
look back to the time when I accepted my first position Wehind 
a grocery counter at a salary of $10 per month and board. 
Though rugged I was determined to succeed. 

I am grateful to-day that under the Constitution back in 
those days legislation by the Congress was not possible, for 
had it been I may have been hampered in my work on the 
farm. If I have made any success in life, I believe it has been 
worked out because of those years spent on the farm, where I 
was permitted to follow the leading of an honest and hard- 
working father unmolested under the law. 

My colleague [Mr. Stevenson] stated yesterday in his speech 
on this subject that the Census Bureau at Washington would 
show 68,520 children at work in South Carolina. Of this num- 
ber, 56,887 work on the farms and 6,663 work in a kind of 
occupation from which it is generally desirable that they be 
excluded. None of these children are under 14 years of age. 

South Carolina is about the second State in the Union in 
cotton manufacturing. Thousands of our people are employed 
in this work, and I challenge anyone from anywhere to go into 
those cotton-mill sections and find a more satisfied people. In 
almost every instance they are liying in good homes and are 
receiving splendid pay. They have good schools and churches, 
and thelr boys and girls compete physically, morally, and other- 
wise with the boys and girls from every other walk of life. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, ever since my earliest recol- 
lection I have been extremely anxious to help in the passage 
of good legislation for the children of the Nation, réalizing 
they are our all. All we are and ever hope to be should be 
dedicated to the service of our children. One of the greatest 
possible services to our children to-day is the preservation of 
State rights and the retention to the people of the States the 
right to control their own affairs. 

So to-day I come face to face with the proposition of depriv- 
ing the States of some of their sovereignty in order to make 
valid laws for children, which this Congress has heretofore 
twice passed and which this Congress will pass again when 
duly authorized. What should I do? This question has caused 
me the deepest concern and I shall vote only after the very 
cosest study of the question. My best judgment is that the 
question of child labor is so interwoven into our labor condi- 
tions, economic life of our Nation, and the final preservation 
of our Union as to make it probably a matter for control and 
legislation by Congress. 

So I have come to the conclusion to vote for this resolu- 
tion, and if two-thirds of this House and the Senate vote 
for it, and if three-fourths of the States of the Union say so 
by ratification, then let it become part of our Federal Consti- 
tution. Thus Congress would be authorized to make laws for 
the freeing of children from the slavery of the factories and 
sweatshops and from the awful death of strangulation in the 
greedy clutches of conscienceless big wealth. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, by permission of 
the House I wish to incorporate in the Record an address 
which I delivered after the adjournment of the last Congress 
at the invitation of the Woman’s Club, of Norfolk, Va., which 
deals in a general way with the existing constitutional situa- 
tion. Since it was delivered the House, during this Congress, 
has defeated a resolution relative to tax-exempt securities, 
but is now about to indorse the pending resolution relative to 
child labor. To this proposition I am opposed. Since final 
action upon it rests with the States, it can not be said that. 
any question of “State rights,” in the original meaning of 
that term, is involved, except in so far as concerns the States 
which may vote against its ratification. Leaving out of view 
those States, the proposed amendment, if ratified, will furnish 
an instance of a voluntary surrender by at least three-fourths 
of the States of a portion of the police power which now be- 
longs to them exclusively. It is objectionable on many grounds. 
Its adoption will be a step in the direction of destroying our 
dual system by giving the Federal Government jurisdiction in 
local matters which should be left to State control, and many 
similar steps based upon a bad precedent undoubtedly will be 
taken in the same direction. 

It will further enlarge the responsibilities and duties of the 
Federal Government, which is now in most of its branches, 
departments, and agencies so overcrowded with work that 
the consequent confusion and inefficiency have led to the al- 
most universal opinion that it fails to function satisfactorily, 
and that nothing is more necessary to avoid the serious danger 
of a breakdown than a reduction and simplification of its ac- 
tivities, with greater economy as one of the results. It will 
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substitute for State regulation and at the same time for regu- | they would undoubtedly counsel deliberation if they were now on the 


lation by parents governmental regulation, enforced by a 
Washington bureau, yested with all the authority and equipped 
with all of the inspectors and other agents which any Con- 
gress may see fit to determine. It will mean governmental 
parentalism. The length to which Congress may go is indi- 
cated by the fact that the advocates of the measure have de- 
feated an amendment making the age limit 16 instead of 18 
years. How far it may go in the invasion of the home and in- 
terference with the affairs of the farm is evidenced by the 
fact that they haye also defeated an amendment which I of- 
fered, as follows. I quote from the Recorp: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moora of Virginia: Page 1, Hne 11, after 
the word “age,” strike out the period and add the following, after a 
comma, “but not the labor of such persons in the homes and on the 
farms where they reside," so that the article will rend: 

“Secrron 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the Iabor of persons under 16 years of age, but not the labor 
of such persons in the homes and on the farms where they reside.” 


I entertain the hope that, whatever may happen elsewhere, 
the proposed amendment will meet the emphatic disapproval 
of the General Assembly of Virginia, which has already en- 
acted laws which guard and protect the child life of the State, 
Such action by Virginia will not sacrifice the interests of the 
children of this or coming generations. It will support the 
integrity of our political institutions. It will be in accord 
with the fundamental principles for which the great Vir- 
ginians stood who were so largely instrumental in founding 
our system of government and guiding the progress and de- 
velopment of the country in the earlier days: The address 
follows: 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL DRIFT 

The Federal Constitution provides two methods by which it may be 
amended. One method, of which thus far no use has been made, is for 
Congress, on the application of two-thirds of the States, to call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, to become effective when ratified by 
three-fourths of the States, acting through their legislatures or through 
conventions, as Congress may prescribe, The other method, which has 
been used 19 times, is for Congress, by a vote of two-thirds of each 
House, to propose amendments, to become effective when similarly 
ratified. The sole express exception to the power to amend which now 
obtains is that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 


One of the questions debated in the Philadelphia convention of 1787, | 


and, along with many others, disposed of by eompromise of conflicting 
opinions, was whether the Constitution should contain any provision for 
its amendment, and if so, in what form. Political philosophers had 
argued against putting such a provision in a written constitution, and 
some of the State constitutions then In force contained no such pro- 
vision, That view had some slight support in the convention. But it 
became clear that most of the members held the opposite view and 
differed only as to the method of amendment to be provided. And then 
were found on one side members who believed that Congress should be 
given some control of the procedure, and on the other side members who 
believed that the procedure should be under the exclusive control of the 
States, among the latter being the Virginians, Randolph and Mason. 
The final decision was to authorize Congress to propose amendments on 
its own initiative and to require it to propose amendments on ‘the initia- 
tive of the States. Another Virginian, Madison, expressing in the Fed- 
eralist his approval of the conclusion of the plan agreed on, said it 
= guards against that extreme facility which would render the Consti- 
tution too mutable, and that extreme which might perpetuate its dis- 
covered faults. * * * The exception in favor of the equality of suf- 
frage in the Senate was probably meant as a palladium to the residuary 
sovereignty of the States .“ 

During the heated contest in several States as to whether the 
instrument framed in Philadelphia should be accepted or rejected, the 
inclination was strong to withhold ratification pending the adoption 
of amendments that were desired. But influential leaders, headed by 
Washington, protested against that course, urging that the States 
might confidently rely upon proper amendments being adopted after 
the Constitution should go into effect. They were far from claiming 
even approximate perfection for the system devised at Philadelphia. 
They anticipated that by amendment some changes would be very 
quickly made, and they did not attempt to forecast what other changes 
would be made in the oncoming future, during the development of a 
continent only the eastern fringe of which was then sparsely settled. 
In his Farewell Address, however, referring to the matter of amend- 
ment, Washington enjoined the people to remember that “time and 
habit are at least ns necessary to fix the trne character of government 
as of other human institutions; that experience is the surest standard 
by which to test the real tendency of the constitution of a country; 
that facility in changes upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion 
exposes to perpetual change from the endless variety of hypotheses 
and opinions,” He and his friends counseled deliberation then as 


scene. They were progressives in the true sense of the term“ like 
the stars unresting, yet unhastening.“ 

As I have said, a Stute's representation in the Senate was explicitly 
placed outside the range of amendment. ‘ately, however, It has been 
contended that by implication this is also true of other features of the 
Constitution. This theory, which is not definitely supported by any- 
thing that occurred in the convention debates, was not long ago pressed 
upon the Supreme Court in the prohibition ami woman suffrage cases. 
Counsel who attacked the eighteenth amendment argued that the pro- 
vision to which I referred at the start, given its natural meaning, im- 
pliedly limits the amending power to the function of constitution mak- 
ing, as distinguished from ordinary lawmaking; that the eighteenth 
amendment is an example of ordinary lawmaking, and that to hold 
it valid would ignore the essential spirit of the Constitution. The 
court, rejecting this argument, tersely stated that the eighteenth 
amendment by lawful proposal and ratification. has become a part 
of the Constitution and must be respected and given effect the same 
as other provisions of that instrument.” In the other ease, it appeared 
that the State of Maryland had refused to ratify the nineteenth 
amendment, and counsel for citizens of that State argued it was never 
intended that the power to amend should be employed to destroy a 
State; that an amendment which changes the electorate of a State 
virtually destroys the original State and creates another State, and 
that therefore an amendment which denies any State the power to 
abridge suffrage for any reason is invalid, although approved of by 
three-fourths of the States. Declining to accept this view, the court 
pointed to the fifteenth amendment, which forbids the denial of suf- 
trage on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, as a 
precedent, incidentally mentioning that it had received the acjaiescence 
of the State of Maryland. ‘The court thus answered the argument by 
setting up what may be called a historical estoppel. In the light of 
these decisions, It is now hard to hungine any amendment added to the 
Constitution which the court would pronounce invalid, barring the single 
express exception. What I am now saying, and what I shall further say, 
is comment, not criticism. But there will hardly be any dissent from 
the conviction that, as the power to amend is so far-reaching, wisdom 
and safety will be sacrificed unless the processes of change are marked 
by the eautious deliberation which the fathers advised. 

During the period from the time the original instrument left the 
hands of its framers and was ratified by the necessary number of 
States until the year 1804, 12 amendments were adopted so speedily 
and with so little controversy that it may be assumed they would not 
have been disapproved by the Philadelphia Convention had they been 
earnestly insisted on there. The very First Congress, responding to 
demands made by several of the States, proposed 10 of these amend- 
ments which we speak of as the Bill of Rights. They were meant to 
insure the liberty of the individual at the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in respect to his person, his opinions, and his property, and 
to insure the States against usurpation of power by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The tenth amendment aimed to limit the expansion of the 
specified powers of the Federal Government and allay the apprehen- 
sions of the strong minority which in New York and other States, 
and particularly in Virginia, had made ratification of the Constitution 
very doubtful, It succinctly declares that powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution and not prohibited to the 
States are reserved to the States or the people. Before the end of 
the eighteenth century another amendment, the eleventh, was adopted 
in consequence of a decision of the Supreme Court which had excited 
alarm for the purpose of relieving a State from suit by citizens of 
another State or of a foreign State, and this was in line with the 
general policy of the tenth amendment. In 1804 the twelfth amend- 
ment was adopted modifying the machinery for the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. Although remembering that the door for 
amendment has always stood open, and knowing how political and 
social and economic currents have multiplied and run in varying and 
irregular channels, nevertheless you may be surprised by the state- 
ment I am about to make, and which I believe is now made for the 
first time in public, as to the number of efforts to amend during the 
history of the Government as evidenced by the resolutions offered in 
Congress. It is by joint resolutions introduced in either House that 
amendments are sought to be proposed to the States for action. 

The First Congress met on March 4, 1789, and the Sixty-seventh 
Congress adjourned on March 4, 1923, In that interval of 134 years 
there were 2,869 such resolutions, which is an average of something 
over 42 for each Congress, The increasing tendency to change the 
organic law is in a way indicated by the fact that, while in the 56 
years from 1804 to 1860 there were some 400 such resolutions, in 
the remaining period of 63 years the number was nearly 2,200, As 
against the average per Congress of 42, there were 103 such resolu- 
tions offered in the last Congress. It shonld be kept in mind, however, 
that whether a long stretch of time be taken into account, or only 
two years of a single Congress, there haye been almost endless dupli- 
cations, due to the same or similar resolutions being offered in more 
than one Congress or in the same Congress. Because of this repeti- 
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tion a grouping of propositions is much more informing as to the evolu- 
tion of popular sentiment and the working of the congressional mind 
than aggregate figures. 

In advance of attempting a review of the situation in the last Con- 
gress, I should like to glance for a moment at the system created 
by the Constitution and the first 12 amendments, and at the modifica- 
tions brought about by subsequent amendments. 

The structure originally created was, and in many of its outstanding 
aspects still is, in the most positive contrast with any other govern- 
mental arrangement of ancient or modern times. One great achieve- 
ment was the careful enumeration and separation of the functions 
assigned to the three great departments of the Federal Government. 
The failure in other countries to insist on this principle had led to 
the intolerable abuses which occur whenever the legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions are confused. Nothing is more conducive to 
tyrannical administration than this commingling of jurisdiction, and 
the founders were resolved to exclude the possibility of such a condi- 
tion here, Another capital achievement was in guarding against con- 
troversles between the States being disposed of through the uncertain 
processes of diplomatic negotiations or resort to war by leaving them 
to be finally determined by the Supreme Court. But what I wish 
now to stress is that the task more novel and important than all 
others was to apply the dual theory in distributing the powers. of 
government so as to insure the integrity of the Federal Government on 
the one hand and that of the State governments on the other hand, 
without any unfair or dangerous advantage to either. 

A small minority of the convention was content with the existing 
confederation, notwithstanding its weakness had almost cansed the 
loss of the Revolution and been responsible for the universal de- 
moralization that followed. Another small minority was rather in- 
different to what might be the ultimate fate of the States. But a 
clear majority favored a central government, clothed with sufficient 
authority, but with no such excess of authority as might prove a 
menace to the States and lead to their subordination and perhaps 
eventual destruction. They were acting for the 13 communities that 
had broken away from England because unwilling to endure the su- 
premacy of a government assuming to possess unlimited power to the 
point of denying those communities a reasonable measure of control 
of their local affairs, and they were still under such fear of the evil 
from which they had escaped that, while they were anxious to form a 
more perfect union, it is not too much to say that they were more con- 
cerned about the States being made indestructible than a Union that 
should be kept indissoluble. They were firmly opposed to any im- 
perialistic development which might enable the General Government to 
extend its activities into the thirteen States, whose representatives 
were then creating that Government and into tbe States thereafter to 
be organized, so as to take charge of and direct the course of local 
legislation and administration, which in their judgment, from every 
point of view, it was desirable should always remain under State con- 
trol, Referring to what was at once the pioneer and fundamental 
performance of the Philadelphia convention, Bryce, whose works on 
the American Commonwealth and on Modern Democracies are of such 
weighty importance, finds the basis upon which the new fabric was 
built to be the conception of “local government for local affairs; 
general government for general affairs.” A recent. American writer, 
elaborating this says: “ Wherein, then, did the novelty and greatness 
of the Constitution lie? Its novelty lay in the duality of the form of 
government which it created—a nation dealing directly with its 
citizens and yet composed of sovereign States—and in its system of 
checks and balances. The world had seen confederations of States, 
It had known experiments in pure democracy. The constitutional 
scheme was none of these. It was something new, and its novel 
features were relled upon as a protection from the faults which had 
developed under other plans. The greatness of the Constitution lay 
in its adjustment of the powers of governmnt, notably the division of 
powers which it effected between the National Government and the 
States. The powers conferred on the National Government were 
clearly set forth. All were of a strictly national character. They 
covered the field of foreign relations, interstate and foreign commerce, 
fiscal and monetary systems, post offices and post roads, patents and 
copyrights, and jurisdiction over certain specified crimes. All other 
powers were reserved to the States or the people.” 

It was doubted by the advocates of a still stronger central govern- 
ment, as well as by those at the other extreme, whether the balance 
that was sought to be permanently adjusted, by the distribution and 
location of power, would remain unshaken. There were some who 
believed that as time went on the Federal Government would be 
rendered predominant by the shifting and consolidation of authority, 
while some believed that the authority of the Federal Government 
would diminish and that of the States correspondingly increase. One 
of the ablest and most far-seeing of the members said during the 
convention debates, “Mr. President, if the rod of Aaron does not 
swallow up the rods of the magicians, the rods of the magicians will 
swallow up the rod of Aaron.” 

No observer can have any misgiving that the tendency has been and 
is toward the disappearance of “the rods of the magicians.” The 
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Constitution remained unamended from 1804 until after the Civil 
War, and since then seven amendments have been adopted, each one 
of which, except the seventeenth changing the manner of electing 
Senators, either operates to transfer power from the States to the 
Federal Government or divests the States of power which they once 
enjoyed. Three of these amendments, the thirteenth, dealing with 
slavery; the fourteenth, which was intended to guarantee the political 
rights of the negro, but which operates over an enormous field, and 
the fifteenth, forbidding the denial of the right to vote on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, registered, or were 
supposed to register, the results of the Civil War. It is, of course, 
clear that these amendments restrict State authority, and, as I shall 
later on point out in some allusion to the fourteenth amendment, 
enable the Federal Government to exercise an astonishing degree of 
supervision of the States and their domestie affairs. I need now 
only mention the sixteenth amendment—the income tax amendment— 
and the eighteenth amendment, as widening out the power of the 
Federal Government, and the nineteenth amendment as another re 
striction upon State control of suffrage. 

Whatever may be any personal opinion as to the expediency or 
inexpediency of all or any of this, we face the certain fact that the 
fundamental basis of the original plan has been materially affected 
by the powers of government being readjusted. We can easily imagine 
that, had the possibility of what has occurred been forese® in the 
Philadelphia convention, there would have been no such action as 
was taken. At the same time, leaving out of view the war amend- 
ments, we can not forget that what has occurred was brought about 
in a tranquil era upon the initiative of the agents of the States and 
the people of the States serving in Congress, and with the indorse- 
ment in every instance of at least three-fourths of the States. When 
the States have lost power it is because, whether wisely or unwisely, 
they have been willing to make the surrender, and sometimes without 
much deliberation. 

I will now look at the 103 resolutions offered in the last Congress 
proposing additional amendments, They were, of course, presented by 
individual Senators and Representatives, and few of them attracted 
any attention. Only three of them were reported out of the com- 
mittees, to which all were referred, and only two passed either House 
of Congress. None of them passed both Houses. Several of them 
revived suggestions that had time and again been submitted in former 
years. Notwithstanding all this, I suppose they may be regarded as 
somewhat indicative of the general trend, 

Some of the resolutions related to the question discussed at the 
Philadelphia conyention, of the method of amending. One of these 
evidenced a desire to make the proceeding somewhat more difficult by 
requiring that the members of at least one house of a State legislature 
dealing with an amendment shall have been elected after it is pro- 
posed; that any State may make ratification subject to confirmation 
by a popular vote, and that until three-fourths of the States have 
ratified or more than one-fourth have refused any State may change 
its vote. In favorably reporting this resolution to the Senate a com- 
mittee modified it so as to eliminate legislative action, and have 
ratification depend altogether upon the vote of the qualified electors 
of three-fourths of the States.. Another of the resolutions evidenced 
a desire by a Senator to make the proceeding much less difficult. 
The importance of going slow, in accordance with the advice of Wash- 
ington, seems to have little charm for him. He favors an amendment 
being proposed, or a convention called, by a majority vote of the 
Members of each House of Congress, with the right of either House 
to propose it should the other House twice reject it, or for three 
months fail to act favorably, and further, that Congress shall propose 
an amendment or call a convention upon the request of the legisla- 
tures of a majority of the States, and that Congress or either House 
may submit competing measures, which is understood to mean meas- 
ures In competition with those emanating from the States. He also 
favors amendments becoming effective if the preponderance of the 
popular vote in a majority of the congressional districts is favorable, 
and likewise a majority of the total vote cast. In order that the 
voter may be informed he also contemplates that each voter shall be 
furnished by mail, at the expense of the Government, with a copy of 
any amendment that is proposed and a copy of the arguments for and 
against it prepared by two committees made up, respectively, of adyo- 
eates and opponents. The same Senator is the author of another 
resolution proposing that the Senate may perform its very important 
duty of ratifying treaties by a majority instead of a two-thirds vote. 

A number of the more than 100 resolutions suggested amend- 
ments which, if adopted, would make changes without essentially af- 
fecting the Federal Government and the States in their relation to 
each other. For Instance, there were measures looking to a single 
six-year term for President and Vice President, repeating a suggestion 
broached as far back as 1828. Also repeating another ancient sug- 
gestion were resolutions providing that the term of a Representative 
in Congress be fixed at four, instead of two years, and a maximum 
limit placed upon the Membership of the House. Incidental to this 
subject, it was proposed to assure each State two Representatives in 
Congress, the author of the particular resolution to this effect being 
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a Member from a State which, under the next apportionment,-may be 
cut down to one Member, and also incidental to this subject, there were 
resolutions to confer the right of suffrage upon the people of the 
District of Columbia, and give the District and our overseas dominions 


representation in Congress. Another timeworn proposition was to 
give the President the same right to veto individual items in appro- 
priation bills as is now exercised by the governors of many States, 
including, I believe, Virginia. 

In the class of propositions that do not materially affect the adjust- 
ment of powers between the Federal and State Governments, as it 
now is, were some not aired in former years and some induced by 
our recent war experience, These were proposals to establish a 
tariff court to fix the duties on imports, in observance of some general 
principle te be laid down by Congress; to attach a new definition to 
the crime of treason; to provide, except in case of invasion or im- 
minent danger not admitting of delay, against Congress declaring war 
without a vote of the qualified electors of the several States; and to 
provide in the event of war for the conscription of citizens, money, 
industry, and property; and to provide under what conditions Congress 
may ascertain and declare the President unable to execute the duties of 
his office. Falling in this general class is a rather curious proposition 
submitted by a Representative who is a very earnest peace advocate. 
It is a proposition to amend the Constitution so as to authorize the 
President to inform any nation that the United States will allow the 
qualified electors to decide the question as to whether it will engage 
in a war with that nation, if that nation will correlatively agree to 
leave the decision to its electors, who are to have “the same quali- 
ere as those provided by the law of any State of the United 

ates,” 

There were measures looking to the outright repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, and others looking to its modification by legalizing beer and 
wine, or by raising the alcoholic content of beverages from one-half of 1 
per cent to 23 per cent by one resolution and by another to 6 per cent. 

The measure which came the nearest being enacted was one proposing 
that the President and Vice President elect shall take office in the 
January following their election in November, and that a Congress 
chosen in a November election shall assemble in the next January. It 
passed the Senate, but when it reached the House committee was 
found to be in unworkable form and was reported to the House with 
modifications, but did not reach a vote in that body. A minority re- 
port pointed out that the amendment seemed unnecessary for the rea- 
son that, under the Constitution as now written, a law can be en- 
acted fixing the 4th of March following the November election as the 
time for the new Congress to assemble, instead of assembling in the 
next December, and that to make the contemplated change would fix 
the meeting date only a few weeks earller than can be done by a 
statute. 

But the adjustment of power as it now is did not escape assault. 
A large percentage of the resolutions aimed to transfer from the States 
to the Federal Government an extensive deposit of power, proceeding 
mainly on the premise, it would seem, that the States are unable or 
reluctant to take care of their domestic concerns. They provide that 
Congress shall have authority to enact uniform laws as to marriage 
and divorce, and the Jegitimation of children, and the care and cus- 
toily of children of divorced people; to limit or prohibit the labor of 
children under 16 years of age, as one resolution says, and under 18 
years, of age, as another says; to regulate or prohibit the transporta- 
tion of the products of child labor; to regulate the hours of labor of 
women and children in various industries; to prohibit polygamy; to 
prohibit sectarian legislation; to regulate the products of, and com- 
merce in, coal, oil, and gas. Perhaps an impetus will be given to the 
effort to secure some amendinents of this character by the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the minimum wage case. 

There was a sweeping proposition embodied in several resolutions 
the adoption of which might most serlously affect the integrity of the 
States. A State must have money with which to carry on, and the 
diMiculty of raising revenue is increased when the Federal Government 
is empowered to tax the same subjects to which the State must look. 
It is now enabled to call upon nearly all such subjects and thus raises 
annually a large amount, running into billlons, only a comparatively 
small percentage of which is collected at the custombouses, and to 
that end it taxes pretty heavily incomes, inheritances, and business. 
Many are conyinced that nothing will more surely bring about the 
downfall of the dual system than for the States to be put under more 
stringent disabilities in the matter of taking care of their own neces- 
sarily heavy expenses. The proposition to which I am now alluding, 
which passed the House but was not voted on in the Senate, is that 
the Federal Government shall haye the right to lay a tax upon the 
income from securities issued by the States and their subdivisions— 
cities, towns, and counties—which are now wholly exempt from Federal 
taxation. The adoption of such an amendment would mean that a 
State would not only be in competition with the Federal Government 
in taxing the Income from such securities but would be put to the 
necessity of using its taxing power to cover the difference between the 
rate of interest which its exempt securities bear and the rate which 
they would bear if subjected to Federal taxation, 


The old agitation against the Federal courts was renewed by reso- 
lutions to authorize Congress to limit the terms of judges of the in- 
ferior courts, and, more important, to authorize it to determine how 
many members of the Supreme Court shall join in a decision declar- 
ing a Federal or State statute unconstitutional. Under such an 
amendment Congress would be autocratic in the province of Federal 
legislation, since the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court might, and 
probably would, be reduced to the vanishing point. Its jurisdiction 
over State legislation being similarly restrained, Congress, as an alter- 
native to a fatal conflict between Federal and State statutes, would 
certainly extend Its legislative authority over the States. The author 
of a resolution relative to the Supreme Court would take another step 
and allow Congress, by a statute, to effect the recall, without impeach- 
ment proceedings, of any of its judges, or by not less than a two-thirds 
vote, review and annul any of its decisions. 

A dozen or more of the resolations propose to establish the authority 
of the Federal Government over the choice of President and Vice Presi- 
dent and Senators and Representatives and correspondingly destroy 
the power which has been, and is now, exercised by the States. Some 
of them, in general terms, would authorize Congress to regulate and 
control such elections. Some of them are more comprehensive in their 
details, A summary of what is proposed will indicate how little, if 
any, power would be left to the States. Under the new scheme— 
treating the resolutions as a unit for the sake of brevity—the Federal 
Government and not the States would supervise the registration of 
voters. No one could be disqualified to vote except a criminal or a 
mental incompetent, for a State could fix no standard of qualification ; 
it could not even require the prepayment of-a capitation tax. The 
method of making nominations, even to the extent of providing a 
country-wide primary for the nomination of the highest officials, and 
the determination of the expenditures in a nominating contest or elec- 
tion contest would be provided by Federal legislation, the States not 
functioning at all. The Federal Government and not the States could 
make out the congressional districts, and representation in Congress 
would be based upon the number of votes cast in a State and not upon 
the number of its inhabitants, 

One other thing: A President and Vice President are now chosen 
by an Electoral College made up of electors voting the strength of the 
population of the States. Under the new scheme the Electoral College 
would be done away with and the election would be by popular vote, 
which, without anything more, would either reduce the strength and 
importance of many of the States in filling the great offices in question 
or force them to dispense with their suffrage laws which prescribe the 
qualification of voters. 

Having noticed, I think, all of the propositions contained in the 
various resolutions, and having dwelt a little upon those which directly 
relate to the dual system, I might quote the expressions of a long line 
of thinkers and statesmen upon the importance of preserving to the 
States the right of local self-government. One of them is the his- 
torian, Fiske, who in one of his books says: “ Stated broadly, so as to 
acquire somewhat the force of a universal proposition, the principle of 
federalism is just this: That the people of a State shall have full and 
entire control of their own domestic affairs which directly concern 
them only and which they will naturally manage with more intelligence 
and zeal than any distant governing body can possibly exercise.” In 
another of his works he writes: “If the day should eyer arrive (which 
God forbid) when the people of the different parts of our country shall 
allow their local affairs to be administered by prefects sent from Wash- 
ington, and when the self-government of the States shall have been so 
far lost as that of the departments of France, or even so far as the 
counties of England, on that day the progressive political career of the 
American people will have come to an end and the hopes that have 
been built upon it for the future happiness and prosperity of mankind 
be wrecked forever.” 

If the value of the dual system is being minimized, and if it be true, 
as some observers rather gloomily think, that the States are fading 
from the picture, this is due not more to the amendments that haye been 
adopted than to the construction which Congress, with the sanction of 
the Supreme Court, has placed upon the Constitution as it stood in 
1804, and upon the fourteenth amendment. The member of the Phila- 
delphia convention who made the prediction about the rod of Aaron 
and the rods of the magicians, as chairman of a small committee, wrote 
the final draft of the Constitution, and, after its completion and ap- 
proval, being asked what he thought of the Constitution, replied that 
everything depended upon how it was construed, © 

For a long time no political party has objected to a very liberal 
construction making for a more extended and vigorous exercise of 
power by the Federal Government, and public opinion under the in- 
fluence of forces whose operation is to a large extent inevitable has 
exerted pressure in the same direction. The quickening and growth 
of what we may call the national mind have been rapidly fostered 
by the necessity for united action in time of war and the difficulty 
in time of peace of securing united action by the States in matters of 
equal urgency to every section of the country and every locality, It 
is fostered, too, by modern inyentions which facilitate intercourse, 
and by multiplylng commercial activities which bring people, however 
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widely separated, into substantial contact with each other. Another 
circumstance which in its bearing upon the evolution and effect of 
public opinion can not be overlooked is that the people of many of 
the States, while under a territorial form of government, as the 
original States never were, became accustomed to regard the Federal 
Government as the source of all power. To paraphrase the Iine from 
Shakespeare, use doth breed a habit in a state as well as in a man. 
Another circumstance is that even in the older communities a large 
Percentage of the population is made up of those who were born in 
the nations of continental Europe, having governments entirely dis- 
simflar to ours, and who, as a rule, are not so keenly sensitive to the 
danger that may be Involved in changes as otherwise they might be. 
Furthermore, it is apparent that consolidation is a self-stimulating 
process, for as the Federal Government becomes more powerful the 
States, increasily weakened, are compelled to rely upon it for the aid, 
financial and otherwise, which they did not formerly require. It 
would not be possible to catalogue all of the forces operating to cen- 
tralize power. Nor is it possible to notice, except in the most casual 
way, the legislation enacted by Congress and approved by the Supreme 
Court construlng the organic law, which has already made our system 
greatly different so far as the dual element is concerned from that 
originally planned. On this point I may venture to cite two or three 
commonplace illustrations, The framers of the Constitution, could 
they return, would be surprised to find the extensively wide meaning 
that has been given the provision ,expressed in a few words in its 
original dustrument that Congress shall have power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States, They 
prebably thought the term “ commerce" capable of definition, but they 
would realize that it has not been, and never will be, defined and 
that it has been interpreted to include a multitude of the most diverse 
transactions, many of which to the average man seem to fall outside 
‘of any veasonnble meaning of the word. They would also fud that 
there bas been the same freedom of interpretation in determining what 
is commerce among the States, or interstate commerce, in contrast 
with commerce confined to the limits of a single State, or intrastate 
‘commerce. They would certainly find the Federal Government at this 
time exerting a lurge portion of the power which was supposed to be 
reserved to the Stutes. Among otber things they would find is that, | 
in the use of the great authority it has come to possess, the Federal | 
Government has deemed it necessary to take pretty complete control 
of matters once regarded as local, through the Department of Justice, 
and through administrative tribunals, such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Federal Trade Conanission and other 
agencies. Only as fur back as 1906 the late Mr. Justice Brewer, of | 
the Supreme ‘Court, in an address before the Virginia State Bar Asso- | 
elation, discussing legislation under the commerce clause end warning | 
against its being carried too fur, said that should we listen te the con- 
tentions of some we would be led to believe that when a farmer sows 
his wheat, which he intends to kell to a mill in another State, the 
power of Congress attaches upon a beginning of Interstate commerce 
nnd continues until the wheat is manufactured into bread and eaten 
ly the consumer, ‘Could Justice Brewer return he would find that 
within u few months the Supreme Court has approved legislation de- 
‘claring that grain that way move to market through grain exchanges | 
‘becomes a part of interstate commerce, and that, therefore, the Fed- | 
ern Government can supervise the exchanges, including their member- 
ship, even though ft Is known that but a trifling percentage of the 
grain covered by the dealers actually enter into commerce. 

Another clause of the Constitution which Congress hes applied as 
authorising the expenditure of public revenue for almost any con- 
‘cetvatle purpose, within the United States or outside, as, fer er- 
‘ample, to relieve comdittons of distress in other nations, vests it with 
power to lay and collect taxes, to pay the debts, amd provide for the 
eommon defense and general welfare ef the United States. In the 
‘early duys ft was ‘thought by miany of the commentutorg that mot- 
withstanding the term “gencral welfare,” revenue covered into the 
Federal Treasury could only be expentied for the purpose of executing 
‘some of the specified powers otherwise conferred upon the Federn 
Government, but for more than half a ‘century that view has ‘been 
anbandoned by Congress, and though the Supreme Court has vet to say 
the final word, the probability is that the legisiative construction will 
stand. A Tittle while ago one of the most eminent lawyers in the 
‘country, now a member of the Cabinet, argued the constitutional ques- 
tion before the Supreme Court, urging that, among other things, if 
Congress should ‘be compelled to yield tts interpretation, a great body 
of the useful activities of the Federal Government would be destroyed, 
vouching for what I have untechmeahy termed a sort of doctrine of his- 
‘torical estoppel. The court disposed of the case without deciding the 
question, and has declined to take jurisdiction of another similar case. 
It ts needless to say that when there is no limit to the power to tax, 
then, if there is nene to the power to appropriate, no check remains 


upon the power to destroy property and no ‘restraint upen the extent | 


to which the States may be crippled in their ability to raise revenue 
to meet their own requirements, 


Such prominence bus been given to the two clauses to which 1 have 
referred that there is now a large collection of books exponnding and 
discussing each of them. The same ‘thing is true of the fourteenth 
amendment, The other day whfle in the Library of Congress 1 
noticed at least four works devoted to that particular amendment. 
I think that even lawyers sometimes fail to reflect how fat the amend- 
Ment goes under the construction given it to diminish the final authority 
of the States over their local concerns, ‘Before its adoption, any 
State legislation was permissible which did not vidiate the relatively 
few express prohibitions of State action ‘and the law of the State 
itself as applied by its own courts, ‘but since its adoption any State 
legislation can be put in issue in the Federal courts which is @aimed 
to have been enacted without due process of law or in denial of the 
equal protection of the Inws, a phrase ef very vague contour, with 
the result that, in exercising their legisiative power, the States bave 
become in the end amenable to Federal authority, and the class of 
cases, Involving the conduct by the States of their local affairs, is to-day 
the ‘largest In number ‘that reaches the Supreme Court. Something 
‘else made possible by the fourteenth amendment, aside from any of 
the propositions offered in tho last Congress, ts for Congress to take 
‘a step which tt has not yet done, although such action has been 
proposed, numely, reduce the representation of any State in Congress 
to the extent it may find that there are suffrage standards in that 
Stute which have the effect of abridging the right to vote, except 
for participation in crime, Another thing stin more drastic m the way 
of control of State action is apparently made possible by the amend- 
ment. It provides that no State shall “deny equal protection of the 
laws,” and that Congress may enforce this provision by appropriate 
legislation. 

The Supreme Court now seems to hold, in contradiction of a case 
previously deelded, that should an official or agency of a State by 
neglecting to discharge a duty expressly enjoined by a Stute fall to 
accord equal protection te a person, the Stute ftself is responsible 
for the default and Congress can by legislation supersede ‘the State's 
authority, On this foundation was based the so-called antitynching 
‘DIM, which passed the House in the Inst Congress but did not go 
through the Senate. If ‘that construction ‘is tenable, it ts quite 
obvious that there Is no length to which Congress may not go in taking 
Charge of State affairs whenever ‘it finds, or thinks it finds, that the 
administration of State law, however perfect and however bonn fide 
in its purpose, is inadequate to prevent Injustice to an Individual. It 
may go so far that the States will be less awtonomous than the Roman 
provinces or the American Colonies and in ‘a ‘position of incomparably 
Yess power and dignity than the least of the self-governing Dominions 
of the British Empire, 

I might @well upon a fact often lost sight of, namely, that the 
shifting of authority has so enormously increased the scope and com- 
plexity of its activities that the Federal Government no longer func- 
tions as satisfactorily as was once the case, as witness the general 
criticism ‘of all of the departments and agencies ‘which fit Includes, but 
T sban not proceed further with a very discurstve and, I fear, a very 
unhelpful comment upon some of fhe aspects of a very grave subject. 
On national wnniversartes und at other times we express our adnifra- 
tion and respect for the Constitution and resolve to cherish the fabric 
of government ‘projected by the fathers, The American Bar Association 
in arranging fer the observation of what is called Constttution 
werk to celebrate the anniversary of the work of the Philadelphia 


| convention proclaims that“ the ‘time has come when a general mere- 


ment should be made to revitalize ‘the Constitution in the popular mind, 
to secure its adoption once more by the heart und soul of the people.” 
Unless, however, we thoughtfully consider what ‘bas occurred and con- 
sult the warning signs, so thut we may be in ‘a posttion to know the 
truth and exert our influence to safeguard the future, there will be no 
‘saving grace in our occasional outgivings. The strong fatth and ‘hope 
which we still cherish may count tor Uttle and our words may prove 
‘to be as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish in any way to 
have what I shall say on this question construed as reflecting 
on the splendid motives of most of those who are favoring this 
amendment to our Constitution; and again, at the very start, 
T wish to state I am heartily in accord with child-labor legis- 
lation which has for its purpose the protection of the child life 
of our country, It is the greatest asset we have, and every 
reasonable, honorable, and sound remedy to protect childhood 
should be utilized. Now, to approach the question before us: 
Is it best that we add this amendment as it stands to our Na- 
tional Constitution? Let us see. The amendment reads as 
follows: 

The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
dabor of persous under 18 years of age. 

Let us suppose the amendment is adopted and that enforge- 
ment legislation is enacted to carry out its purposes in the sev- 
eral States. What will it do? I shall mention just a few of 
the things that will take place: í 
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First, A widowed mother whose sole support is a boy of 17 
years of age can not permit her son to help maintain her home, 
She may be an invalid; she may be of advanced years; she may. 
need his help very acutely to lessen the burden of her declining 
years; but although she is unable to work, and though her son 
has graduated from high school or grammar school and is big 
and robust and anxious to help his mother, he can not do so. 
The person who employs this 17-year-old son will be fined and 
sentenced to jail. So in all the many cases in this Nation like 
the widow’s just mentioned, although unable to work, she 
must do the best she can for herself and her son, while he 
remains of no help and in enforced idleness. 

Second. Look at the number of young men between 16 and 18 
years of age, sons of poor parents, who are working their way 
through college in an effort to better their condition in life. 
The only possible way for these worthy and ambitious young 
men to obtain such an education is by working on the side at 
odd times to obtain enough money to help them through school. 
A large proportion of the men attending our average colleges 
start in between the ages of 16 and 18. To these young men 
we say, if we adopt this amendment, just this: If you have 
not the money to attend college, then you must stay in idleness 
in your home town until you reach the age of 18 years, Ifa 
young man graduates from high school at 16 years and then 
has to wait two years more before he can attend college, he 
will haye forgotten much of his education obtained in high 
school when he is able to enter college two years later. Do 
we want to put a burden on the noble and commendable efforts 
of these young men by denying them a chance to better them- 
selves in life? That is exactly what we will do if we adopt 
this amendment. 

Third. How about the colored people, male and female? 
The colored schools in Maryland of the better sort run up 
to the ninth grade. So after these colored people finish 
these grades they must then remain idle until they are 18 
years old. Is this conducive to good citizenship for either 
the white man or the black man? Yet that is what we do here 
by adopting this amendment. 

Fourth. Oyer 60 per cent of those who are under 18 years 
of age are employed on the farms of America, If this amend- 
ment is adopted, it is admitted that the farmers’ sons who may 
be 16 and 17 years of age are forbidden to do any work what- 
soever on the farms. You will in a moment deprive the 
hard-pressed farmer of that bit of assistance from his grown 
boys without which you increase his struggle to make ends 
meet. Are we ready to take this step? 

Fifth. But, Mr. Speaker, great as are these examples, and 
they are but a few of those which will come to pass if this 
amendment is adopted, there is a greater and higher reason 
than any other as to why this amendment should not be 
adopted: I want to dwell on it briefly a moment. Mr. 
Speaker, God gave us mothers; the greatest blessings, the 
noblest influence, the untiring encouragement, the unfaltering 
friend of children. Going into the very garden of Gethsemane, 
unto the brink of death itself they bring us into the 
world. In our helpless babyhood they suckle us and bend to 
our well-being every fiber of tenderness, love, and care in 
their beings. Our smallest discomfort brings them hurrying 
anxiously to our sides. Since the dawn of civilization, or before 
it, nothing has been discovered to take the place of or even 
approach the flood tide of deyotion of the mothers of America. 

May I suggest that motherhood is America itself; and, the 
purity of it, the truth of it, the sacrifice of it, is writ in every 
color of our flag. No matter how dark the hour, how great 
the ordeal, how impossible the effort, there is no olistruction, 
even death itself, which can dim the glory of a mother’s great 
and abiding love of her child. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in this proposed amendment we are going 
to enter the home, in the guise of a Federal inspector, and 
substitute for the child’s birthright of motherhood the parent- 
age of a two-by-four Federal inspector, who will take over the 
rearing of the child. Can we have come to this? Have we lost 
faith in the mothers of America—the mothers of the men who 
crossed the Alleghanies, settled the western prairies, and bore 
the boys who fought the Revolution, Civil, and World Wars? 
Shame on us. No greater insult could be hurled at woman- 
hood, sitting in the sacredness of her home, be it palace or 
thatched hovel, than to place over her these Federal agents: 
There is no man beneath the sky above who can eyer take the 
place of a mother, or begin to carry within his heart the over- 
flowing love and devotion of the mother for her child. And 
for my part I shall go down to political oblivion forever rather 
than substitute any other agency for it. The mother is the 
creature of God—the Federal inspector the creature of man. 
One is inspired from above; the other by a monthly check, 
To one the love is inborn, to the other faked. 
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Gentlemen, the hour is approaching when we must vote on 
this question. The age limit of 18 years is too high. But, be 
that as it may, I ask you to contemplate the scope of this amend- 
ment and to call up before you the millions of splendid women 
who have given us the men of this country. In this hour carry 
your fancy to your own firesides, to your own early boyhood, 
and ask yourselves who is the better able to raise her offspring, 
the woman who suffered to bring you into the world or a Federal 
inspector, If you do that, you can reach but one conclusion. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. Speaker, as between the Federal 
inspector and motherhood I cast my vote for motherhood. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the proposition before us 
is to amend the Constitution of the United States so that Con- 
gress is empowered to prohibit people under 18 years of age 
from engaging in any kind of labor, either in the factory or in 
the home or on the farm or in the mine. 

On general principles I am not inclined to change the Con- 
stitution. Neither am I inclined to have the Bible and the 
Constitution take issue with one another. The original man 
was told “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,” and 
that has been an abiding rule of life since. 

Shall Constitution or legislative act change that decree? And 
did that decree of long ago apply to youth of less than 18 
years? 

“As the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” To prohibit the 
labor of youth up to 18 years of age interferes with the develop- 
ment of the habits of industry, and such a habit is not easily 
acquired after the age of 18 if idleness has been the habit up to 
that time. 

The groove in the, human brain over which the shuttle of 
life works back and forth with little resistance begins its for- 
mation early in life, and we have learned to express this con- 
dition of mind by the word habit. Fortunate are those who 
have the habit of industry, for labor is the best insurance 
against failure, morally, physically, mentally, and financially. 
Personally I have never known a youth hurt by labor, but I 
have known many harmed by idleness, 

The original framers of the Constitution refrained from in- 
terfering with the right of youth to develop itself by industry, 
and likewise failed to supplant the government of home and 
parents by a Federal bureau deciding the destinies of the 
children. 

I have had some illustrations brought to my attention of the 
application of a child labor law in the District of Columbia. 
A man here high in official position had a boy 17 years old. 
Vacation time came and the father thought the young man 
should have something to do. He was told of an available 
position, but it reqnired an examination by the Civil Service 
Commission. Upon application to the commissioner he was 
told that a certificate must be secured from the public schools. 
He took his boy to the principal and was instructed to have 
the boy examined by three doctors—an eye, ear, nose, and throat 
specialist, a dentist, and a physician. The result was finally 
a defective tooth was found and it was filled. Otherwise the 
boy was sound. But time had passed and when he again ap- 
plied for the place the position had been filled as well as his 
tooth. 

That same father had a woman stenographer in his office who 
had a boy a little younger, and vacation time came and she 
thought her boy should be oceupied, and after she had gone 
through the usual red tape she was informed that her boy could 
work only provided she would make oath that he was her only 
means of support. This she would not do, so both these boys 
spent their summer in idleness; These may be exceptional 
cases. Iam not prepared to say. 

These are illustrations of the application of a State law, and 
each State has full power to act to protect child labor, and 45 
States out of 48 have already acted and passed child labor laws. 
The three remaining States—Mississipp!, Utah, and Wyoming— 
have less need, because they are not industrial States. 

Do you want the Nation likewise enforcing such a law? Do 
you want to force the parents of the Nation to ask some Federal 
official before their children can be occupied up to 18 years of 
age, even in the home or on the farm? y 

I think you are planning Federal interference that will bring 
resentment and Ul feeling toward your Federal Government. 

Finally, I am opposed to the National Government increasing 
its functions by creating new bureaus and millions of new ex- 
pense, especially where the work of the States is being dupli- 
cated, 

I know there are about 20 national organizations present here 
to-day pressing for the enactment of this measure, but if we 
are going to reduce national expenditures we should be brave 
enough to-day to refuse to create a new expenditure duplicating 
the efforts of the States. 
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Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, in December, 1906, a deep-seated 
humanitarian and patriotic purpose in the minds and hearts of 
the American people produced in Congress a bill to put an end 
to the exploitation of child labor. The progressive and con- 
structive instinct of America spoke in that bill. Ten years later 
the besti thought of the land crystallized in the passage of a 
Federal child labor law prohibiting) the shipment of products 


of child labor in interstate or foreign commerce.. The United 


States Supreme Court in June, 1918, decided that the power of 
Congress under the Constitution to regulate interstate com- 
merce was hot broad enough to include the provisions of the act. 
In February, 1919, the convictions of our people again’ found 
expression in an act which sought by a plan of a tax to prevent 
violations of certain age and hour standards provided therein. 
Again, in May, 1922, the Supreme Court found that the consti- 
tutional limitations on the taxing power had been exceeded and 
the act was unconstitutional. 

It has become necessary, therefore, to attain this great and 
vital end of limiting, regulating, and prohibiting child labor to 
give to the people of the Union, speaking through their legisla- 
tures, the opportunity to ratify a constitutional amendment. 
This joint resolution should pass this House by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. Itshould be adopted by ratification of the legislatures 
of the yarious States and not by special conyentions, for the 
same reasons that thus have been ratified all the nineteen 
amendments. No sufficient reasons appear why there should be 
any change in this procedure. The test of a century and a 
quarter has put the indelible stamp of approval on this method. 

It should suffice to say that the Republican and Democratic 
platforms in 1920 advocated a Federal chlid labor law, but 
the fact that there has been a nation-wide and persistent de- 
mand for this amendment is of itself the strongest argument 
that it is needed. This is no ephemeral, ill-considered, sud- 
den proposition. It has, it is true, had behind it the irresisti- 
ble power of feeling, emotion, and sympathy, the heart foree 
of a great enlightened people; but it has at the same time al- 
ways had and now has supporting it sound, cleay-visioned ren- 
son and statesmanship, Neither the sentiment nor the reason 
can be ‘denied. i i 

I am a believer in the evenly balanced theory of government, 
promulgated by the founders, whereby the reserved rights of 
the States shall be jealously guarded against encroachment. 
The Supreme Court. respected such rights of the States, 
Though there had been difference of opinion on the constita- 
tionality of the two measures heretofore enacted the deci» 
sions of that great body were and are accepted as the true 
interpretation of the organic law. The question now is not 
one of constitutionality,, but whether there is reasom for con- 
ferring on the central Government also the wight which has 
hitherto been reserved to the separate States. It is new) pro- 
posed to confer that. power by the constitutional method 
Subsequent to the first 10 amendments, which were for the 
purpose of clearly fixing certain sefeguards for the individual, 
based upon the natural, inherent rights of man, 9 umendments 
have been adopted. 

Some of them have protected further and extended, rights 
and intrusted government more and more to the people, such 
as the suffrage amendments, and the popular election of Sen- 
ators. Some of them have given the Federal Government 
more power, such as the income tax and prohibition amend- 
ments. The equilibrium of the governmental structure has 
been maintained. Qur: Government is so formed that there is 
the centralizing, centripetal power, corresponding to the sun 
in the solar system, and there is the expanding, centrifugal 
force, corresponding to the earth's tangent-seeking momentum 
in the planetary system. Thus like the earth the Goyernment 
is kept in its proper orbit, equally balanced between central- 
ization on the one hand and individualism and State rights 
on the other. The result is orderely liberty. 

This proposed amendment recognizes and protects this theory: 

Sec. 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Bec, 2. The power of the several States ts unimpaired by this 
article, except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to Iegisintion enacted by Cougress. 

The States have had the sole right to deal with this question 
of child labor. They did not meet the needs of the situation. 
Without detailing them, there is no doubt that numerous infiu- 
ences have prevented many of the States from exercising a 

roper degree of regulation and prohibition, and where States 
ve passed such laws the same influences have evaded, hin- 
‘dered, and prevented enforcement. 

The situation is that in 1920 more than a million children 
between the ages of 10 and 15 were at work. State laws, where 
a standard comparable to that set up in the two Federal laws 
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Which were in force for a time, have had regulations as to age, 
education, physical standard, hours of labor, and character. of 
employment. In many States- these have been enforced in 
variable degrees. Uniformity was not practical and was net 
‘attempted. Many States had inadequate laws, indifferently 
administered.. The result is that in spite of the efforts of some 
forward-looking and efficient States, child labor exists to-day 
in various sections. of the country, and to an extent much 
greater than the last available census figures of 1920 indicate. 

The steadying, encouraging, cooperating, and. supporting arm 
of the Pederal Government is necessary to wipe out this evil 
of child-labor exploitation: About one-half of the probable 
1,500,000 chiidren employed to-day are in factories, shops, man- 
ufactories, and mines. The hand of Uncle Sam is required to 
lift these pitiful little ones from the employments that sicken 
and dwarf and age and keep in ignorance. The future welfare 
of the Nation, aside from humanitarianism, demands that a 
power strong and watchful enough to accomplish the purpose 
shall take and keep a million children of tender years out of 
Such surroundings and give them pure air, invigorating sun- 
shine, a chance to play, to grow to the full stature of manhood 
and womanhood. Healthy, strong, educated citizenship is the 
security as well as the glory of a nation. 

Conflicts between the Federal law and the State laws and 
in their administration need not be feared. Not only have we 
other examples of the Federal and State forces working har- 
moniously together—as indeed our whole theory of government 
presupposes—-such as the pure food law and the mining law, 
but in this very matter we have had the actual experience of 
operating two Federal laws during the time they were on the 
statute books. The evidence is that such cooperation was com- 
plete, agreeable, and highly beneficial. State officers and boards 
have so testified. — 1 

Nothing stands in the way of this great reform so yitally 
impertant to the children, to the people, and to the Nation, 
except a theory, which has always unavailingly resisted a 
strong, central government. But a condition confronts us 
which demands a remedy. The mothers, the teachers, the 
practical men and women of this Nation, the uplifting influences 
everywhere throughout the land, those who wisely consider the 
security and well-being of our future national life, as well as 
statesmen of matured experience, equally solicitous of the rights 
of the States and of the power and majesty of the Republic, 
all support and will carry on this amendment until it shall be 
a part of the Constitution. It will then be exercised by the 
passage of a law which will be a second Emancipation Procla- 
mation. That law will be reasonable, just, and effective, and 
adapted to conditions. The American, people will have taken 
another forward movement Im their gradual progress toward 
that high destiny which dwells for us in the coming years, 

Mr. GALLIVAN., Mr. Speaker, eight years ago, as a Member 
of this House, I took particular pride in standing shoulder to 
shoulder, with a majority of the Labor Committee when it 
reported, favorably what was known as the first child labor 
bill ever considered in the Congress of the United States. 
We had a long and a hard struggle, but eventually, in Sep- 
tember of that year, the bill became law, and it was operative, 
as I now recall it, from the Ist day of September, 1917. It 
was not a bill just like the one which the House has been con- 
sidering. Unless I am mistaken, it prohibited the transporta- 
tion of the products of child labor throughout the States of the 
Union. In other words, it provided that such products should 
not have the privileges of interstate commerce. 

In less than a year the Supreme Court of the United States 
en an appeal decided by the close margin of a five-to-four 
decision that the law which we had passed in 1916 was in 
violation of the Constitution of this Republic. 

Now, then, having tried to regulate this question of child 
labor by legislation, and having been prevented from so doing 
by our Supreme Court, I am one of those who firmly believe that 
Congress should with all expedition enact a Federal child 
labor law. A 

Oh, I have heard the arguments of those who protest against 
this legislation, because they are fearful of the invasion of the 
rights of the States. These men did not always worry about 
soch invasion: Most of them were willing to give three long, 
loud cheers when the eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was passed. And even to this hour, when anyone suggests 
a repeal of the eighteenth amendment, most of these men 
almost turn black in the face in strenuous opposition to even 
the thought of such a thing. Nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, I agree with them that what is known as legisiating 
through the Constitution is bad business. I believe that the 
fathers of this Republic; who made for us our Constitution, 
knew it to be bad business. But, Mr. Speaker, there are occa- 
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sious: and there are causes, such as the cause which brings 
this legislation before Congress, when there is no help for it. 
The Supreme Court made itself very clear as to the hower of 
Congress to legislate against child labor, and in the opinion of 
those who know best it will never uphold. any Federal statute 
which may define limits to the legality of the employment of 
the children of this Republic. 

Those who know best have told us that the legislation under 
eonsideration is absolutely essential. They have told us and 
no one during this entire debate has as yet denied it—that a 
million children are to-day ;toiling at all sorts of employment, 
hard jobs, nasty jobs, dangerous jobs, and unwholesome jobs. 
With such a situation in this great land of ours there is but 
one spins for Congress to do and that is to amend the Con- 
stitution. 

It is a privilege and a delight to support such legislation 
happily and heartily, and I am one of those Members of this 
House who earnestly look forward to the day—-and may it be 
soon—when the coordinate branch will adopt this measure, 
and I fervently pray that it may soon be written into the law 
of ithe land. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am taking advantage of the 
permission to extend my remarks for the purpose of a brief 
reriew of the debate upon the proposed .child-labor amendment 
to the Constitution. It is very unfortunate that a measure of 
this vast, far-reaching consequence to our whole constitutional 
fabric should have been forced by a special rule into the 
narrow limits of a six-hour debate. Sometimes we spend a 
whole, week considering a single appropriation bill, providing 
for the work of a single department ot the Government for 
only one vear. Yet we are spending only one day upon the 
consideration of this proposed amendment that is bound to 
affect the entire future of this Nation for hundreds of years. 
Members of Congress and members of the various State legisla- 
tares und private eitizens who are interested in this »far- 
nenching and fundamental question of constitutional policy 
should go back to the history of this Government, certaluly to 
the very beginnings: of cooperation between the various colonies 
when they were protesting against British legislation and 
seeking peaceful relier, without any thought whatever of 
independence. j : 

Whey should study how this movement gradually developed 
intova fairly well-organized public opinion throughout all the 
Golonies to resist with ‘force, i need be, the unjust and unfair 
and unconstitutlonal acts of the British Parliament and orders 
of the British Crown. They should then trace this movement 
until it eventuated in the resolution for independence, and when 
independence was ‘finally acknowledged for 13 separate and 
sovereign States by the treaty of peace of 1782 the weaknesses 
and the strength of the Government by ‘the Congress under the 
Axrticles-of Confederation should be studied. It should be then 
considered how patriotic farseeing statesmen perceived the im- 
possibility, of heude and prosperity. under the confederation and 
begun to agitate for a more perfeet Union. Especially should 
they study the debates in the Oonstitutional Convention at 
Philadelphia in 1787, and the discussions in the Federalist pa- 
pers written by Jay, Madison, and Hamilton, and the debates 
in the conventions, of all the States called to ratify the Constitu- 
tion as compiled by Jonathan Elliott. 

REASON FOR AND FURPOSD OF FIRST 10 AMENDMENTS 

The full signifieance of the ‘first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution should be understood. “While these were ratified by 
the State legislatures after the Constitution had been itself put 
in operation, yet in a certain substantial sense these amend- 
ments ‘formed reservations proposed and adopted by the States 
in connection with ratification. These ‘first 10 amendments, 
ordinarily called the Bin of Rights, are especially designed 
to restriet and to limit and to confine the powers and preroga- 
tives of the Federal Government to the strict and express letter 
of the Constitution. Whfle in all probabtflity the courts would 
have held that the Federal Government could have no power’ 
except that expressly conferred: by the Constitution, yet the 
first 10 amendments, and especially-the tenth amendment itself, 
makes -unmistakably plain the thought of the fathers and 
founders, that the Federal Government was to have limited 
powers, and that the vast reservoir of popular sovereignty 
should remain, and remain forever, with the people of the sev- 
eral States, Y i 
BOTH PROPONENTS. AND OPPONENTS OF CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT. EQUALLY 

SINCERE FRIBNDS OF CHILDREN AND FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY t 

Throughout the debate on the subjeet of the child labor 
amendment the sincerity and the friendship of those of us 
who have opposed the adoption of the amendment to the in- acter, to constitute manly manhood and womanly womanhood; 
terests of unfortunate children and their equally unfortunate then these parents can not and will not exert’ that ‘formative 
parents has not been questioned. We of the opposition love influence in the hope that made ithe generations great and 


childhood and children and recognize their value to the future 
and reeognize that their strength, both pliysical and moral, 
are essential to the well-being of the future. We are opposed, 
just as intensely and sincerely as those who Tavor this amend- 
ment, to exploiting child tabor, to continuousfy confining 
children under impreper sanitary and moral surroundings. 
Our opposition to these things Is admittedly sincere. The whole 
issue is as to which is the best way to arrive at the praise- 
worthy result desired equally by both sides. We, of the opposi- 
tien, contend that it is unwise and ultimately may prove highly 
dangerous, and will certainly establish a dangerous precedent, 
to scek to regulate this matter under Federal power conferred 
by a constitutional amendment. We insist that the evil is 
wrought for want of thought, as well as want of feeling.” We 
insist that the American people are composed first of families 
and next of large numbers of families composing States, and 
then the States collectivaly have created a Federal Government 
for the purpose of exercising) certain limited powers over mat- 
ters that are interstate und international. Bh 
OPPOSITION PROMPTED BY PRINCIPLE—THE WAYS AND MBANS OF ACCOM- 
PLISHING WAID RESULT DESIRED is THRE ONLY QUESTION 

We of the opposition wish to have the country understand 
and we now solemnly record it to be read for all time to conie, 
that our view is thet all of these problems and questions relat- 
ing to matters peculiarly domestic and interhattonal should be 
controlled by the States and by the States only and our reasons 
are numéreus and are sound both severally and collectively, 
First, we feel that the States are better qualified both from 
interest and information to handle these matters. As a general 
average’ there are more than ten ‘times as many members of 
the State legislative bodies as there are Members of Congress 
from those several States, We Members of Congress certainly 
can not afford to arrognte to ourselves a ‘more genuine and 
burning interest in the welfare of the children than ‘the State 
legislators. feel. Further, can we «afford to claim that ‘we 
know hand understand better What is for the Interest of the 
children and of the future of the country with respect to child 
labor than the members ot the State legislatures?! I do not 
see how, those fayoring the amendment can go before the 
people of their several districts when presenting candidates 
for the several, State legislatures and say in effeet that these 
10 men seeking to represent. the people in the State legisla- 
tures do mot nuderstand and do mot have the sume interest in 
the protection: of child life and tbe future of our country us 
well as the single Member of Congress. In the next place we 
hold that it is sound: democracy taught by both Jefferson and 
Hamilton, by both Washington and Patriek Henry, by both 
Gouverneur Morris and George Mason, by both Edward Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, aud John Jay, of New Tork; by 
both ,Governer Clinton, of New Tork, and Judge: James Wiison, 
of Pennsylvania, that government and its processes, that the 
motive for Jaws, and for their enforcement, should spring up 
from the fountainhead ef popular demand and approval, rather 
than descend frum the imperial heights of Federal authority. 

To be perfectly plain, we; believe with these great fathers. of 
American (demeeracy that the individual citizens huve respon- 
sibility and these .eitizens collectively in their States have 
responsibility, and that these citizens, both individually and col- 
legtively, can not develop and strengthen ‘their capacity for self- 
government in any other wayrthan:by exercising the right of 
self-government. Therefore we believe that self, government is. 
not only a right and privilege but it is equally a duty and an 
obligation, 10 : j 

SELP-DAVELOPMENT HS PAB BABIS OF DEMOCRACY 

Holding this view of life, Which is the justifieation for demo- 
cratie institutions, we cam not separate the child from the 
parent, and we can not delimit child life fram home life, and 
we ‘believe that the parent infloence and the ‘home ‘infinence 
are more powerful factors in the fermation of eharacter, an 
essential consideration for life's duties, than even the ‘teacher 
and the school. Therefore we hold that the school is but to 
enlarge and amplify and carry on the foundation work that 
the home and the parents have laid. Wherefore we hold that if 
the parents, who are also citizens, and who can not separate 
their duties as citizens from their feelings as parents, are not 
permitted and expected to exercise their ‘political influence and 
power to bring about better conditions within their several 
States for their children ‘by agitating and working and saeri- 
fleing for better schools and better teachers and shorter hours 
for labor and better conditions for labor, then these parents 
will have lost that independenee and initiative and self-assert- 
iveness which are indispensably necessary to constitute ehar- 
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powerful which developed during the colonial and during the 
Revolutionary periods and during the successive periods in our 
national history until the paternalistic and patronizing proc- 
esses of government begin to supplant the activities and inde- 
pendence of the individual citizen. 
WHY THE POWER TO REGULATE CHILD LABOR SHOULD NOT BE VESTED IN 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Again we submit that it is a physical impossibility for the 
Federal agencies, either legislative or administrative, to do 
nearly so well with these matters such as child labor as the 
States themselves can do and now are doing in the aggregate. 
It must be remembered that time and time again during the 
debate facts and figures were cited to show that the majority 
of the States have legislation now establishing standards for 
child labor up to 18 years. That nearly all the States regulate 
ehild labor up to 14 years: That most of the children classed 
as occupied and laboring in gainful pursuits are working on 
the farms, and everybody admitted during the debate, and 
everybody with common sense will admit, that farm labor does 
not hurt children—physically, morally, or "intellectually. It is 
out in the open and in the sunshine where health and strength 
are gained. It is in contact with the elemental forces of 
nature and is thus the very foundation for intellectual attain- 
ment and character building. The child who learns to till the 
soil, to sow the seed, to cultivate the plant, and to reap the 
fruits and seeds at harvest is thus in his personal experience 
running the gamut of the entire developmental experience of 
the human race, and that child with that foundation is pre- 
pared to assimilate and to profit by the multifarious inventions 
of a highly civilized society. It was argued that very few 
States are behind the standards, and it is notable that these 
delinquent States were not named. The whole proposition can 
be well summed up in the unrecorded utterance of a proponent 
of the measure: 

We know the States are making progress, and we realize that ulti- 
mately all the States will come up to the standard, but some of them 
are too slow, and we propose to put the Federal fire on their backs. 


This is Prussianism, pure and simple. Such sentiments are 
not American democracy. Such ideas are repugnant to repub- 
licean institutions. We all understand that democratic govern- 
ments do not make the swiftest progress in civilization; we 
understand that republican governments are not the most effi- 
cient and wisest; but we also understand, and feel with a deep- 
rooted conviction, with even religious fervor, that democracy 
and republicanism constitute a great school, a system of self- 
discipline, a nation-wide university, in which the individual 
citizen is being constantly trained and developed and his child, 
in turn, trained by the same educational processes of doing 
civie duty where the father and mother leave it off at death. 
Democratic institutions exist for the individual citizens in their 
separate capacities and not for the governmental machinery in 
a collective capacity. The strength of America does not con- 
sist in the strength of the Federal Government; in the power of 
our Army and our Navy, in the dignity and wisdom and knowl- 
edge of the Supreme Court; but it does consist in the moral 
fitness, in the brain power, in the patriotic purpose, and in the 
capacity. for intelligent cooperation on the part of the men and 
the women who are the mothers and the fathers of the children 
of to-day; and these children, in turn, will be the citizens and 
mothers and fathers of to-morrow. 

DANGERS OF CENTRALIZATION AND BUREAUCRACY UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED, 
THEN WHY NOT STOP HERE AND NOW? 

We can not make it too plain nor emphasize it too strongly 
that every speaker who discussed this child-labor-amendment 
question, both those in favor of it and those against it, called 
attention to the dangers of centralizing governmental power at 
Washington, They all without a single exception admitted that 
this centralization has already gone so far that the Federal 
Government can hardly function. The demands upon it are 
so multifarious and vast and numerous as to make it practi- 
cally and physically impossible for the various governmental 
agencies to meet these demands. 

First of all we were told that Congress itself can not give 
proper consideration to the legislation pressing for action under 
the existing Federal constitutional powers. Already about 
15,000 bills have been introduced into the present Congress, and 
hundreds of bills are before single committees, and these same 
committees hardly have time to give hearings or consideration 
to more than two or three general bills at a session of Congress. 
It is admitted that the executive branch of the Government is 
unwieldy. The President can not find time to consider the vol- 
ume of international and national problems pressed upon him. 
The result is that each of the heads of the various executive 
departments is a petty. president. The result is that the heads 
of the seyeral bureaus in the executive departments become 
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despots. Those above them are too busy to supervise them. 
The result is the evil of bureaucratic government: Everybody 
inside of Congress and many outside of Congress knows that the 
Federal Government is no longer a government of laws but a 
government of men, and the men are the heads of the bureaus, 
and government by these men is called bureaucratic. Those 
citizens who have had experience with the Federal Income Tax 
Bureau begin to know something of what bureaucracy is, It 
is bureaucracy that ultimately leads to the spoils system; that 
leads ultimately to official corruption, and official corruption 
ultimately leads to popular discontent; popular discontent in 
turn will result in either upheaval or overthrow, or in sup- 
pression by organized power; that is, by the use of the stern 
steel hand of militarism. These are not mere imaginary evils. 
Those who read the debates in the Constitutional Convetition 
and the discussions in the Federalist will see that the wise men 
of that day established checks and balances in government to 
offset the weaknesses and corruption of human nature. 

DUPLICATION BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF STATE ACTIVITIES PILES THD 

TAX PYRAMID HIGHER 

In addition to the physical impossibility of wise and intelli- 
gent legislation by Congress and the dangers of corruption 
and ultimate militarism resulting from a bureaucratic govern- 
ment there is the enormous burden of taxation entailed by 
centralizing governmental activities. The citizens who pay 
taxes into the Federal Treasury also pay taxes into the State 
treasury, and if the Federal Government is to duplicate the 
activities of the States, then the taxpayer will be supporting 
two machines which perform the same service. That explains 
why the tax bill of the Nation has grown so enormously in 
the last 10 years, It is due to the increase of bureaus and 
the multiplication of activities by both the State governments 
and the Federal Government, The question is, Is there a need 
for both pursuing the same line and trying to perform the 
same service? For illustration, these last 10 years the cost 
of the Federal activities, entirely leaving out the interest on 
the public debt created by the World War, has been multi- 
plied by three. At the same time the cost of the State gov- 
ernments hus been multiplied by two. I think it can be stated 
without suecessful contradiction that the State governments 
can administer laws relating to domestic matters far more 
economically than can the Federal Government, and at the 
same time obtain as great, if not a greater, degree of efficiency. 

Shall the unifying, centralizing, consolidating process go on 
until the States are purely geographical subdivisions, with no 
power, purpose, or privilege? Shall the Federal Government 
send a preconsul or proctor with an army of: Federal func- 
tionaries to administer Federal laws on every detail of life 
and business within: the States? 

THE SOLUTION OF THE WHOLE QUESTION 

The way to bring up the few backward States is to get in 
touch with and encourage the progressive forces in those States 
to bring upon public sentiment pressure demanding State legis- 
lation to correct the trouble. In this way the adult ‘citizens 
who: vote do the work, and thus are strengthened and become 
better parents and home makers and patrons of schools and 
better church members and better citizens by reason of strength 
developed by the struggle in contending for a worthy civie 
Having procured its enactment, they cooperate in its 
enforcement and the expense of administering such a law so 
procured is relatively small. There are State policemen and 
constables and sheriffs always close at hand, and the State 
courts near by to punish violations. But how different is the 
ease of Federal administration. 

At least an average of one inspector to each of 3,000 counties 
will be required. The vast expense of such force with the 
overhead office personnel here in Washington will be another 
huge tax burden, Those charged with violations with prosecut- 
ing witness will be carried in many. instances 100 miles and 
more for trial at a Federal court, all at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, The expense is only equaled by the hardship. 

THE POWER PROPOSED BY THE AMENDMENT IS TOO BROAD 


Darnest efforts were made to reduce the age from 18 to 16 
years and to exclude labor of children on the farm where they 
reside, or in the place of business or on the farm of the parent. 
Also amendment was sought to require that the proposed amend- 
ment he submitted to conventions called in the several States to 
consider the question. But all these were voted down, as will 
appear by reference to CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on pages 7289, 
7292, 7293, and 7294. 

It was conceded by the advocates of the measure that there 
is no necessity for congressional legislation affecting farm labor 
or in the home of the parents. Yet the power will exist by this 
amendment ratified to regulate or prohibit the washing of dishes 
or sweeping floors or building fires in the home. It can be 
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employed to regulate labor of persons under 18 years of age that It has been hard for me to keep an open mind for the fair 
in such a way as to cripple, if not ruim, farming by small farm- consideration of this resolution. I belleve that children should 
ers, working a few aeres-of'theit own or rented land by the | be protected front employers who would, at the expense of child 
labor of themselves, assisted by their wives and children. And development and health, convert their energies into commercial 
this would apply especially to the small cotton farmer. The gain. I belleve every child should be afforded an Opportunity 
father can do the heavy plowing, but the hoeing and picking to attend school and prepare for life's battle. 
ave relatively light work and ‘children when not in school can Much ‘sentiment in a’ general way has been created through- 
properly be employed to chop cotton in the summer and to pick | out the comtry for legislation along these lines. Women's 
Its fleecy locks inthe autumn. I began chopping and picking cot- | clubs have taken ‘an active and commendable part in order that 
ton when quite small, perhaps 7 or-S years old. It was healthful) these ends may be reached. In response to communications 
exercise; I was contributing to my ‘own support. T'was learn- | from them I have wiformly expressed myself as being favor. 
ing many useful, indeed, necessary things, and I was thus kept able to such a policy. Twenty-three separate resolutions, alt 
out of mischief. There is à lot of maudlin sentiment mani- differing in words, have been introduced in the House in the 
fested about the million child workers in America, when, in fact, | Sixty-eighth Congress proposing childlabor amendments to the 
more than half of them are on farms, thus having the chance of Coristitution. The one now before us was selected out of that 
a start to be somebody physieally, mentally, morally, and finan- | number by’ the Judiciary Committee to be considered by the 
cially. Of course, there ure evils in congested industrial centers. House: Article V’ of the Constitution provides: y 

WHY PLACE ALL OUR EGOS IN THE FEDERAL BASKET The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall déem. it 


It seems that every motive and consideration—such as hon- | necessarz. Shall propose amendments to this Constitution. g 
esty, economy; safety, and efficiency—should prompt the people This implies more than a mere submission by Congress-of a 
of the States to keep governmental powers and not tränsfer Proposition to the States for their ratification. When a con- 
same to the Federal Government. But one other consideration Stitutional amendment is proposed and submitted by Congress 
should also be controlling. That applies to the right and power to the States this proposal carries with if the solemn declara- 
te decide and manage all internal, domestie, loeal matters ar- tion of Congress ‘that. two-thirds of „ both Houses shall deem it 
cording to peculiar local tradition, sentiment, interest, or situa- necessary.“ Never in the history of our Government have the 
tion. Would the people of California: be pleased te have Con- | legislatures of the several States failed to ratify any amend- 
gress: pass a law requiring all public schools: to admit all ment proposed to the Constitution by Congress, and it is only 
Japanese children, or permitting: all Japanese, thongh-not:citi- reasonable to believe that this one will, be: ratified if proposed. 
zens, to. require title to land? States like California can con-| Let us look to the terms of this resolution and see what 
trol. their own affairs if they will stop centralizing power in powers of government the Congress would haye the States trans- 
Washington by Federal amendment or otherwise. Why should fer from the control of the people, where these powers are now 
a.farmer, owning his own land and thus able to control all his | }odged, to the already strongly centralized Federal Government 
farm operations, deed his land to an agricultural corporation, aut Washington, and this fon all time to come. Congress shall, 
pool his capital with all his neighbors, and thereafter’ try to: | lave power to (first) “limit,” (second) “regulate,” and (third). 
run lis. farm by the orders of the corporate board of direetors? | “ prohibit” the labor of all persons under 18 years of age. This 

j sri E Webs O A os Or means that the national lawmaking body here im Washington 
A : i could and would pass a Federal statute and therein prescribe, 

The motive back of the agitation to amend the Constitution | the number of. hours, how, where, when, and under what condi- 
so as to ‘give Congress the power to regulate or prohibit child tions the fathers and mothers from Maine to California and 
labor is to conserve the strength of the children in order that | from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. might engage their children 
575 3 hi oa re ingest AAE ie oe i and young men und Ars women up to 18 zammet age im labor: 
bs thts-addttional inerease of Federal power us to resuft in ke peng of a of these fathers and wothers, might by Cangres 
final’ overthrow of the efficacy and efficiency of the State gor. be prohibited from doing any labor, Whatever. Such are the 
ernments, and thus destroy’ their power to protect, or theft | powers by, this resolution proposed to be taken from the parents 


stimulus to be concerned with, the child Tife, the home life, the} and from the States and handed over forever to the gunrdian- 
economic independence; the personal liberty, the individual free: ship of the National Government. To my mind this is an appall- 


dom of all the people—men;, women, and children—within their ‘ 3 
che png borders ; and if the very Md of the consolidated eased ari i you e RARA by; this fair dar for 770 States 
Federal branches of government —legislative, executive, and tah 2 tl ; the 
%%% ⁵ (TT 
with large discretion, thus permitting personal government ang 18 years of age and people over 18 years of age, as necessitles 
ending the operation of general laws, then what’ will be condt- might require, This can be done by a simple act of the legisin-) 
tion of the country? Then who will be shown to Dave been the ture. In this humane age, in this age of charity fraternalism: 
true conservators of the future? Then who will be proven to aud brotherhood, during recent. years the Several States hase. 
be the genuine friends of childhood'and of womarttiood ‘and of provided Jawa to protect children. as the varied Conditions de- 
manhood? Would it not be better to let a the 48 States con- ade These laws may be changed, modified, strengthened, or 
3 u sensi er an pua mm pen Ma > te oes ret sien tly" repealed by the legislature as conditions change. 
prineiple of Independence? Would it not be better to rely upon | Orte State needs laws, to, protect its children in one-line of ` 
the love of parents for their offspring thus promptin 118 to employment, and another State in another kind of employment. 
eleet ‘State: legislatures’ with: intimate Knowledge to deal with | Maine and Massachusetts do not know what kind of labor from 
domestie questions? Would it not be better to permit a Sort Of which children in Mississippi should be protected, nor does s 
rivalry: between the States in the race’of progress?! Do not Mississippi know the kind of laws California should have for 
counties and towns and communities advance fastest when ‘they ent protection. The great'manufacturing centers of the East, 
vie with other counties and towns and communities?’ Will it the great cities like New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, cities 
be wise to red I pr ‘a dead I ' containing’ millions of peoples, can not know what child labor 
eae O be t imdtated b level? Ji facti wi | laws are best suited to Mississippi and other sparsely settled 
ey 8 aaa 7 ee 22 33 3 States; and yet vou propose: by this resolution to intrust the 
i > $ f 8 i 7 * 2 : „ 
stimulated by eed LEES and „ ‘and State) making of laws controldag: the: ben of: aib persons -under:1S: 
15 ving: i de ears of age for all the States to Congress, but few, Members 
legislatures; discussing, resolving. and legislating according to ef iG could possibly, be personally, acquainted with che cone 
the lecak osetia) the peels. sentime; and the comhmoir desire | oo ee eee cas of the various Stetca 
Se, nee ah tia We Have now ned the point} _ MT. Speaker, I could view the proposition we are now con- 
where arraio pail ERE AS Joint Résolntiva 184 proposing } Si@ering, with less concern if the; people could speak directly on 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; We ars Whether or not they, would approve by convention the granting.. 
now called upon te decide whether or not we deem it ‘neces: of this power to Congress, instead of leaving this duty to the 
: propose “propos ‘several $ legislatures. which are not elected on the issue; I could feel 
coi Ke mis Ona ADOR Spat ra tEn sT more favorable, to the resolution if, the age to Which Congress 
ve thie. 08 should control, regulate, rune pia the laboro S 
ee L r ipta an havh power 10 mite ernte kadi r OE 12 Ea pe wes Of ‘Oonaraes, wane) 


H ntrelling, regulating. ‘prohibi labor of per- 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. Sond anne 15 AANE of age in re n s pele Tike ‘ 
Much valuable discussion has been had on this resolution, and 


ussio employment, and hazardous occupations. 270 
strong arguments have been made for and against if. I have An amendment to this resolution was offéred by the gentle- 


always felt so strongly favorable to the young life in America man from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] proposing to leave the 


' 
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ratification of this constitutional amendment to “ conventions 
selected by the qualified electors of the several States“ instead 
of leaving its ratification to the legislature, as provided in the 
resolution. The reason and justice of this course is plain. 
It would give the people a chance to speak directly on whether 
or not they wish to surrender the absolute control of the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age and intrust it to the guardian- 
ship of Congress. If the convention method were adopted for 
the ratification of the amendment, candidates to the conyen- 
tions would go before the people, one candidate for the ratifi- 
eation and another against it, and by the ballot the peoples of 
the several States could speak directly for their preference, 
those favoring the ratification of the amendment voting for the 
candidate to the convention who favored it and those opposed 
to the ratification voting for the candidate who opposed its 
ratification. In this way when the members of the convention 
were elected they could know that they voiced the sentiment 
and wishes of the people who sent them there. 

If the amendment is to be passed on by the legislatures, there 
is no assurance whatever that these legislatures would speak 
the wishes of the peoples in the several States, because many 
of the legislatures in the various States which would be called 
on to pass upon the ratification of this amendment will have 
been elected before this issue has become a fact; in truth, many 
legislatures that may be called upon to ratify or reject this 
proposed amendment have already been elected. Therefore 
this particular proposition would not have been in the minds 
of the people when they were choosing their legislators. 

The amendment by Mr. Garretr was rejected, and the masses 
of the people were denied the right to have any direct voice 
in saying whether or not they desired the incorporation into 
the fundamental law of their land the principles set forth in 
this proposed amendment. This, to my mind, was a grave mis- 
take on the part of Congress, and expresses a lack of con- 
fidence in the people to directly do their own choosing. 

Another amendment was proposed by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MacLarrerty] to reduce the age limit con- 
tained in the resolution from 18 to 16 years: This change 
was adopted in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, but was rejected by the House on a roll- 
call vote. It seems to me that this was a grave error in the 


House holding the age of persons at 18 years, instead of re- 


ducing it to 16 years, when it is considered that the Congress 
will have the absolute power to control, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of all such persons. 

It is a well-known fact that many boys who grow up on the 
farms are strong and capable of rendering valuable and effi- 
cient service long before they have reached the age of 18 years. 
I lived on a farm myself until after I reached my majority. 
By the time I was 18 years of age I had actively participated 
in making at least 10 crops. I was as large in size and as 
strong physically before I was 18 years old as I have ever 
been at any other period in my life, and I attribute this largely 
to the fact that I had had the wholesome and benefical exercise 
of performing the duties that came to my lot. There are 
many other lines of employment which a boy under 18 years 
of age is as capable of performing as he ever is at any age in 
his life, and this without injuring him one particle in health, 
development, or mind. 

Another amendment to this resolution was proposed by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MoSwAIN I 
the labor of any child in the house or business, or on the premises 
connected therewith, of the parent or parents, 

2 amendment was rejected by the Committee of the Whole 
ouse. 

The gentleman from Virginia, Governor MONTAGUE, on a 
motion to recommit the bill, proposed— 
but not the labor of such persons (all persons under 18 years of age) 
in the homes and on the farms where they reside. 


It certainly seems to me that this last provision should be 
adopted and the control of persons on the farms and in the 
homes not be intrusted to the Federal Government at Wash- 
ington. 

The advocates of this proposed constitutional amendment will 
tell you that it is not the purpose at present to interfere with 
labor on the farm. Yet I say to you that I do not believe it is 
far distant in the future until we will have clamoring at the 
doors of Congress organized efforts to coerce Congress into 
enacting laws, if this amendment becomes a part of the Con- 
stitution, to say ta the fathers and mothers on the farms what 
service their children shall do and shall not do. We have heard 
complaints during the debate on the resolution that the south- 
ern farmers were oyerworking their children on the farm. I 


voted for each of these propositions to liberalize and make more 
sane this proposed amendment. I could do no more. 

The 1920 census. shows that there were 1,060,858 children 
from 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, who were gainfully em- 
ployed in 1920; that 647,309 of these, or 61 per cent, were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits; and that 413,549 were engaged 
in nonagricultural pursuits, It would be idle to suppose that 
Congress, given the power, would not shortly begin to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit children from working on the farms 
under the direction of their parents. 

I have never known any power to be given to Congress 
which was not speedily exercised by it. I know of many in- 
stances in my section of the country where it is a hard problem 
for families with the aid of the members of these families 
under 18 years of age to make a living. If we are to authorize 
Congress to exercise the control of these persons, as this amend- 
ment would empower it, who is going to feed, clothe, and care 
for these children until they have passed out of the reach 
and control of Congress? I venture the assertion that within 
a few years after Congress begins to exercise its powers of 
this amendment that the natural and necessary counterpart 
to the laws which it may enact in regard to children would 
be a law providing millions of dollars in pension to care for 
families which can not make a living for themselves because 
they are prohibited from engaging in labor by the Federal 
Government. - 

If this resolution becomes a part of the Constitution, cer- 
tainly Congress will enact laws to put it into effect. What 
provisions will these laws contain? No one doubts that they 
will provide that before a person who comes within the range 
of these statutes can engage in labor he must first obtain 
a certificate from a Federal agent certifying that he is of 
lawful age, physically fit, and has reached the proper degree 
of educational advancement to entitle him to engage in the 
occupation specified. Without this certificate he will be un- 
able, without violating the law, to engage his service, and 
those who employ him will be unable, without violating the 
law, to give him employment. The Federal agent will have 
charge of these qualifications and not the parents. Through 
this method the Federal Government will force entrance into 
educational fields of the State, and thereby indirectly usurp 
the control of our entire educational systems. Because of these 
limitations many families for lack of labor on the part of 
members of those families under 18 years of age will find 
themselyes unable to provide the necessaries of life. If this 
condition existed it would force Congress to enact pension 
laws to care for families upon which they have brought desti- 
tution. Millions of dollars will be necessary to meet the de- 


‘mands thus made. 


This is fine idealism, but we are getting away from the 
honored and accepted truth that through honest work will the 
necessaries of life be provided. Too, somebody must pay the 
bills, and, of course, this will fall to the lot of the already over- 
burdened taxpayers, who must suffer because of the folly of 
government we have committed. 

I make these predictions in the light of the declared policy of 
some of the advocates who are fostering propaganda for this 
measure, and I might add as a prediction that in the very near 
future much pressure will be brought to bear on Congress to 
enact old age and other similar pension laws for our country. 

If this proposed amendment becomes part of the Constitu- 
tion it will.be necessary for Congress to create another bureau 
with its horde of agents and employees to put into effect the 
laws which it will enact. It will be necessary to send Federal 
agents into every part of the United States to supervise the 
parents and see that they do not violate the statutes enacted 
to control their children. Every time that a father or mother 
violated such statutes it would be possible to haul him or her 
into the Federal court to answer a charge of disobedience of 
the Federal law. : 

The time has come when Congress is bombarded by well- 
organized effort for any measure that the particular orgniza- 
tion wants put over. I have noticed that these bombardments 
usually get results. I feel that Members are sometimes swept 
oft their feet and away from their better judgments in casting 
their votes because of these conditions, and the consequences 
that will await them at the next election should they, in their 
best judgment for the good of the country, cast their votes 
contrary to the demands of this pressure. 

Various reasons have been assigned by various Members as 
to why they propose to vote for this resolution. Some say that 
we had a Federal statute until it was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court which was similar to the power pro- 
posed to be taken over by this amendment. That is not true, 
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The child labor law applied only to labor in mills, canneries, 
factories, workshops, manufacturing establishments, mines, 
and quarries, and this only to the age of 16 years. This pro- 
posed amendment simply takes over a child from the stand- 
point of labor up to 18 years, and for every purpose, 

Another thing. Congress could repeal a statute, but a con- 
stitutional amendment once adopted is for all time to come, 
Different Members have assigned different reasons as to why 
they intend voting for this resolution. Some have said they 
are only passing it on to the States for their action. They are 
passing it on to the States with fhe solemn declaration that 
they have “found it necessary.“ One Member, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Victor BERGER, said: 


It is a socialist amendment, and that is why I am for it. 


Certainly we are going far adrift in incorporating such a 
proposition in our Constitution. It has been said: 


That government is best which lies closest to the people. 
Thomas Jefferson has said: 


Governments should not be founded on confidence in men, but on 
jealousy of power. 


That is, that the people will do well not to trust the powers 
of government into hands that do not know, but keep them 
within their own control. 

1 have not lost faith in the fathers and mothers of the land 
or in the love they have to care for, protect, and educate their 
own children. I believe they will do a better part for their 
children under the guidance of the impelling forces of the in- 
herent paternal love than can ever be done for their children 
under the guidance of Congress through its Federal agents, who 
will have authority to go into and interfere with the conduct of 
everyone in the land. I am not willing as a representative 
of my people to cast my vote for any such proposition as the 
resolution which we are now to vote on. I shall, therefore, 
even if I stand with a small minority, cast my vote against 
this resolution with the confident belief that the future will 
see the wisdom of the course I have taken. : 

If we have confidence in the people to act intelligently for 
themselyes on any governmental function, there is no necessity 
for the National Government to demand from the people in the 
States that the authority to control the labor of all persons up 
to 18 years of age be taken out of the hands of the fathers 
and mothers and of the States and be intrusted to Congress, 
Forty-six. out of the 48 States have already enacted 
regulatory laws, 18 States have already risen to the high de- 
gree of regulation which the advocates of this measure claim 
to be essential to the welfare of children. Legislation by the 
States along this line has been rapidly advancing, and during 
the last five years many States have enacted much legislation 
for the welfare of children. My own State of Mississippi during 
the session of the legislature which has just adjourned placed 
upon the statute books a law to protect the children in that 
State from labor calculated to be injurious to them. 

I do no believe, in this enlightened age, when the spirit of 
altruism and concern for the welfare of others is so general, 
that a condition injurious to the child life of America can 
go long without remedy at the hands of the several States. 
If one-tenth of the pressure that has been exerted on Congress 
to bring about this revolutionary constitutional amendment 
had been directed to the legislatures in the States where the 
child-labor evil exists no instance would to-day be without 
remedy by State legislation. ; 

I believe that the several States should deal with the child- 
Jabor problems existing in the several States. I have as much 
confidence in the men who compose the various legislatures, 
and who understand the problems of child labor at their doors, 
as I do in the Members of Congress who do not understand 
the conditions with which they are not acquainted. I believe 
that the child-labor questions in the States should be left to 
the States themselves. In recent years we haye seen our 
National Government taking a hand in controlling and regulat- 
ing almost every activity in life. We have seen it establish 
bureau after bureau, each with its hundreds of agents who go 
among the people prescribing, directing, and interfering with 
the commonest affairs of everyday life. These same agents 
have been given the power by laws and regulations to place 
fines upon our people for supposed violations of Federal laws 
and regulations, and this without trial or a hearing before any 
court in the land. The whim, judgment, or conclusion of these 
agents are the only considerations on which are based fines 
and penalties against the people. The citizen never has a 
voice or an opportunity to refute the charges of violating the 
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We are an overgoverned people. 

pledged against bureaueraey. 
determined to keep that pledge. Almost every experiment of 
the Federal Government in assuming to administer govern- 
mental functions which properly belong to States has proven 
a very poor success. At the rate we are going in assuming 
to prescribe what people shall think, how they shall act, and 
the kind and nature of labor they shall perform, we will soon 
have reached the proficiency along these lines that was at- 
tained by Germany just before her downfall. Leave some field 
for individual initiative and activity to the people. This is 
necessary if we as a Nation are to live and protect those 
glorious principles on which our Government was founded and 
under which our people have grown to be the greatest, wisest, 
S and most independent people the world has ever 

own, 

Mr, TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
of extending my remarks, let me say that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, Foster], who brings this amendment into the House 
and is the author of the report from the committee, has the 
following to say on page 6 of the report: 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE WORKING CHILDREN 

Of the 1,060,858 children 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, who were 
reported by the census to be “gainfully employed” in 1920, 647,309, 
or 61 per cent, were in agricultural pursuits and 413,549 were in non- 
agricultural pursuits. Since the employment of children in agriculture 
is usually on the home farm, is seasonal instead of continuous, and is 
out of doors, it is with reference to the more than 400,000 children in 
nonagricultural pursuits that the advocates of the Federal child labor 
amendment have been principally concerned. The occupations of these 
working children were as follows in 1920: 


Number and per cent distribution, pation, of children 10 to 15 f 
clusive, engaged in selected 8 8 for the ARA sia, foto M 


Occupation 


All nonagricultural pursuits ss. 
Messenger, bundle, and office boys and girl 


Servants and waiters. 41, 586 10.1 
30, 870 7.8 

2 521 5.4 

21, 875 63 

1 20, 700 6.0 
12, 904 31 

11, 757 28 

10, 585 2.0 

ESS ESTES 10, 023 24 

7, 545 1.8 

7,077 17 

5, 850 1.4 

62, 722 39.3 


THE NUMBERS, RY DECADES, SINCE 1880 

The number of children in nonagricultural pursuits was smaller in 
1920 than in 1910 and 1900, but larger than the number so employed 
in 1880, as the following table shows: 


Number and per cent of children engaged in nonagricuttural pursuits, 
1880 to 1920 


Children 10 to 15 years of in- 
clusive Med 


On the basis of these statements, which show that 3.3 per 
cent of the children of the United States were engaged in 
dangerous or unhealthy employments, I ask again how such a 


showing could make this a great national evil? We could be 
proud, indeed, if all the laws of the United States were enforced 
96.7 per cent; not perfect, but any business man would be 
satisfied with such a showing in his own business, Suppose 
we could boast of such a per cent of enforcement in the prohi- 
bition law or in any other law of the United States, the people 
would have reason to be satisfied. But, as a matter of fact, 
8.3 per cent is far too high as showing the true per cent of 
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. children: in dangerous or unhealthy o¢cupations: Look 
at the above table showing the occupations which Mr. Foster 
regards as dangerous or unhealthy for children. It shows a 
total number of 413,549 children. But examine the occupations 
and see whether they are dangerous or unhealthy. In this 
tahle nre 48,028 engaged as messenger, bundle, and office boys 
and girls ; 41.586 as servants and waiters ; 20,706 as newsboys; 
lumber and furniture industry, 10,583. These occnpations are 
not dangerous or deleterious to health. And when to this is 
added that every- State in the Union has à compulsory educa- 
tional law, with penalties upon the officers if they do not carry 
it out, thereby exeluding such work from children during the 
school term—vrarying from six to nine months during the 
year—and in most of the States, in äddition, laws limiting the 
hours: of employment, a large part of these employments must 
be eliminated, for a child can not work as a messenger or as a 
waiter or as a newsboy when he is in school with a penalty on 
the officers to sce that he Is there. So that if it were admitted 
that 413,540 children were engaged in dangerous or unhealthy 
occupations the fact remains that during the school term they 
could only be engaged in such after school hours and not dur- 
ing the whole day as intimated. 

But, on the other hand, take the number of children in those 
industries, which this table sliws are clenrly dangerous’ or 
deleterious. to. health—cotton-mill operatives, 21,875; iron and 
steel industry operatives, 12,904; clothing-industry operatives, 
11.757; silemill operatives, 10,023; shoe- factory operatives, 
7.545; woolen and worsted mill eperatives, 7,077; coal-mine 
operatives, 5,850; making in all 77,031 of the 413.549 who are 
engaged in really dangerous or unhealthy operations—and as to 
these the same principle must apply, that, being compelled to be 
in school by the laws of the States the greater part of the year, 
that term must, be exeluded from the time that they are sup- 
posed to be at work; and only after school hours could these 
children, under the law, be engaged in such work. Seventy- 
seven thousand and thirty-one is about six-tenths of 1 per cent 
of the total number of children referred to- 12.502.582 — 0 that 
the proposition is reduced simply to this: That we are asked 
to amend the Constitution of the United States in order to ben- 
efit six-tenths, of 1 per cent of the children of the United States 
whose health may be imperiled by engaging in these dangerous 
decupatlons. A great national evil!’ What a contention! What 
a result, shown from the very report of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Foster] as the ground -for his amendment. This 
being the case, we must look for another reason for this pro- 
posed amendment, It is not found, as we have seen, in the great 
national evil of the improper employment of children, for we 
find that number is reduced to less than 1 per cent of the 
number of children in the United States. X 

Perhaps it may be found in the tens of thousands of in- 
spectors of children in tlie United States that would be brought 
into being by the passage of this amendment. This may be one 
of the causes which has induced it. Another bureau, or the 
same Children’s Bureau, enlarged until it is as large as the 
Capitol Building itself as necessary to earry out this imperial 
project. Administrators, secretaries, heads of departments, and 
executive officers, and Inspectors by the thousands would swell 
the number of Federal employees and serve to drain the pockets 
of the already overtaxed and overburdened people of this 
country. 

If it were right. and proper and necessary to place the care of 
children under the Federal Government instead of under the 
States because the States had failed to do them justice, what 
answer can we make to that? The answer Is found in the fact 
that while 1,060,858 children in 1920 were engaged in gainful 
occupations, in 1910 there were 2,000,000 so engaged; that is, 
in 10 years so strong and sweeping has been the sentiment of 
the people to blot out improper child labor that the number In 
10 years was reduced 100 per cent. Why this radical measure 
to prevent a great national evil, so called, which in 10 years 
was diminished 100 per cent? When victory has crowned the 
efforts of the States and child labor has been practically 
eliminated, why the change? If the States have eliminated all 
but at iy of 1 per cent, can not they be trusted to do the 
rest $ 

Twenty years ago some of the Southern States made no 
limitation on work of children in mines, factories, or quar- 
ries—no limitation of hours, no compulsory educational laws— 
and the cheap labor of those States was competing with that 
of other States and had the effect of bringing much capital 
from other quarters into the South. Twenty years ago this 
question was not a practical one in those States. It had not 
been brought home to them as a practical subject of legislation, 
because they had few, if any, manufactures. They were held 
up as awful examples of those who neglected the laws of 


humanity, but they were new at the business. New Bngland, 
from necessity, from its very foundation was obliged to go 
to manufacturing. Great success has attended her efforts; and 
the question of labor, therefore, and of child labor, has been a 
Practical one with them from the foundation of their States. 
And until recent years these Southern States knew nothing of 
such industries, and they were criticized for not having child 
labor laws. Law does not precede. civilization and develop- 
ment. It follows in its wake. We had no laws governing the 
airplane 10 years ago, because we had no airplanes. But 
laws have been enacted after they became living things and 
recognized as vehicles of commerce and war. There were no 
such laws 10 years ago. Two years ago we had no laws regu- 
lating radio, Now the calendars are filled with proposed. laws 
to control that. 

The Southern States have made wonderful progress in child 
labor laws, in compulsory educational laws, in the limitations 
of hours; and: the State of North Carolina passed in the years 
ali 1916 to 1923 more child-labor laws than any State in the 

nion. 5 

The proposed amendment is without merit, What is pro- 
posed by it for the Federal Government has already been done 
by the States, and better done than the Federal Government 
could ever do it. The rights of childhood are best protected at 
home or near home, and the protection to the rights of children 
will be measured in efficiency and justice by the distance from 
the home. > 

But if everything which I have said above is without merit 
and not correct, amendment is an outrageous attempt to 
despoil the people of their political birthright. Under It Con- 
gress would have the power to declare that no boy or girl 
under 18 years of age could do any work in the home of the 
family, in the garden, at the stable, in the harvest field, or in 
the cornfield; taking away from the parents the right to con- 
trol the domestic work of their, children up to 18 years of age. 
When I think of such a provision proposed in the Congress of 
the United States to a people who haye been, taught the prin- 
ciples of freedom and liberty from the words of Madison, Jeffer- 
son, Marshall, Randolph, and Patrick Henry, I feel like ex- 
claiming in the language of the great Virginian orator, who 
fired the hearts of our people to resistance to tyranny, “Give 
me Ifhberty ör give me death,” Aer 9172 

Mr. WEAVER., Mr. Speaker, T regret that I am not in accord 
with my distingutshed colleague from North Carolina Nr. 
Poult Who has spoken in opposition to this amendment. Y have 
great respect for his opinion and his judgment and know that 
his opposition to this amendment does not voice à feeling in 
favor of the exploitation of children in industry, but is based 
upon other grounds sincerely and honestly entertained by him, 
I wish to say the same in regard ta other Members opposing 
this amendnient who entertain similar viecs 0, 
A compelling interest, however, in adequate laws for the pur- 
pose of controlling the employment of immature children in 
hazardous and burdensome: occupations ‘prompts me to vote to 
submit to the several States an amendment to the Constitution 
that would confer upon the Congress this power. It has twice 
undertaken to exercise this power with u feeling that such 
power was dlready vested in Congress. On two separate occa- 
sions has Congress A¢ted upon this nation-wide subject. In 
1916, using the interstate commerce clause as the basis for legis- 
lation, an net was passed prohibiting’ the interstate shipment of 
goods’ manufactured in mills and factories employing children 
under 14 years of nage, or children between 14 and 16 years of 
age at more than eight hours a day, or children between the 
latter ages at night. 7 A ‘ 

Imay point to my Democratic collengues that this was passed’ 
by a Democratie Congress. President’ Wilson strongly urged’ 
and advocated such a measure. It was to him a Magna Charta 
for the childhood of the Reprblic, At the time of signing this 
act President Wilson said? isl i i oi) 


I want to say, that with real emotion I sign this Lill because I, 
know how long the struggle has been to secure legislation. of this 
sort and what it is going to mean to the health and to the vigor 
of this country, and also, to the happiness of those whom it affects, 
It is with genuine pride that I play my part in completing this legisla- 
tion, T congratulate the country and felicitate myself. ' 

This act was however, declared unconstitutional, by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Hammer against Dagenhart, which 


was decided on June 3, 1918, by a 5 to 4 decision. The 


court, held that manufactured articles did not become the 
subject of interstate commeres until shipment began and there- 
fore the employment of children under the prohibited ages 
could not be subject, to the jurisdiction of Congress, for che 
reason that their work upon such manufactured articles pre- 
ceded and was not a part of interstate commerce. 
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Again the Congress, responsive to an apparent nation-wide 
demand for child-labor legislation, in the revenue act of 1919 en- 
acted that any manufacturing establishment employing children 
under 14 years of age or employing children between 14 and 16 
years of age for more than eight hours a day or working them 
at night should pay a tax of 10 per cent upon gross produc- 
tion of their mines and factories.: This act was also declared 
unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Bailey, Collector of Internal Reveuue v. Drexel Furni- 
ture Co., upon the ground that under the Constitution the 
taxing power conferred upon Congress could not be resorted 
to as a means for preventing child labor in the mills and fac- 
tories of the several States. 

Both of these cases originated in my own State of North 
Carolina, and in one of them, my present distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Hammer, who was then district attorney of the 
United States, wus made a party and prepared and argued 
the case in support of the statute. 

“I cite these former acts of Congress and these decisions of 
our Supreme Court for the purpose of showing a national de- 
sire for action by the Congress of the United States upon this 
subject. Both acts of Congress, that of 1916 and that of 1919, 
apparently met with a wide approval from the people. 

This amendment proposes merely to confer upon the Congress 
definitely and certainly, but with the approval of three-fourths 
of the States of the Union, the power to legislate on a subject 
in regard to which it was already thought Congress had suffi- 
cient power. This amendment proposes nothing more than to 
settle definitely the question as to whether the Nation itself 
has the power through Congress to regulate the question of the 
employment of young children in gainful occupations and to 
regulate the hours of employment of minors under 18. 

It is urged against this amendment in the minority report 
filed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] and 
in numerous speeches by other Members of the House that it 
would destroy the dual form of our Government; that it would 
take from the States reserved powers that the States them- 
selyes should employ; and that the control by the States over 
this question is vital to the very fundamental principles of our 
Government. Of course, no constitutional question is involved, 
ror this itself is merely a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Again, it is urged that this amendment would give to Congress 
the right to regulate and prohibit the labor of minors under 
18 years of age, and that this power, if conferred upon the 
Congress, might be exercised to prohibit the working of children 
in agriculture in the several States, and under it legislation 
might be enacted that would prevent even the ordinary work 
of the child about its home and upon the farms. 

It is therefore important that we should most seriously con- 
sider whether, or not this question involves a matter which 
should be the subject of national legislation. There is merit 
in the contention that our Constitution should not be amended 
too often and for too slight a reason. I believe I love the Con- 
stitution as much as any of my colleagues and I believe in the 
dual form of our Government. This great conception of gov- 
ernment has, indeed, made us a great Nation, and I would not 
willingly do anything or vote for anything that would destroy 
the powers of the States in matters that would affect the 
fundamental idea upon which this Nation was founded. 

I must be mindful, however, of the fact that the Constitution 
provides within itself for amendment. It was wonderfully 
conceived by our forefathers, but it is evident from the Con- 
stitution itself that they expected that as time passed and new 
problems confronted the people affecting their lives, their pur- 
suits, and their happiness, that it would be necessary to 
amend it. ; 

At the time the Constitution was adopted the 13 original 
States were sparsely settled. There were no manufacturing 
plants worth mentioning. Industry had not spread itelf over 
the Nation as it has fo-day. There were no great congested 
centers of population. We were a pioneer people. There were 
no telegraphs. There were no telephones, There were no rail- 
roads. The steamboats had not been invented, and the meth- 
ods of communication were slow and uncertain. It is but 
natural that under those conditions the States should have 
been jealous of their reserved powers. To go from Washington 
to New York was a journey of many days. News traveled 
slowly. It traveled no faster than a man on horseback could 
carry it. A thing happening in Washington could not have 
been known in New York City fora number of days. A central 
Government in Washington remote from the States themselves 
wae — 5 matter of concern to all of the 13 original Common- 
W 


I appreciate the great structure erected by our forefathers 
as a framework for our Government, but at the same time I 
can not yield to the view that in their wisdom they intended 
or conceived that it might not be necessary from time to time 
to transfer to the General Government powers that were then 
reserved to the States. To do so is to believe that no method 
was devised by which our Government could keep pace with 
the magic march of events. That they did not so believe is 
evidenced by the fact that ample provision was made for the 
amendment of that great instrument. 

Article IV of the Constitution provides specifically for amend- 
ments. Amendments under this article may be proposed by 
the Congress whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary. They may be initiated by two-thirds of the legis- 
latures of the several States. The only limitation upon the 
power of amendments contained in this article or elsewhere in 
the Constitution is— 


That no State without its consent shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate. 


In fact, the Constitution has been amended many times. 
Ten amendments: were submitted immediately after the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution and others have followed from time 
to time when the necessity was deemed sufficient for them. 

The arguinents against this amendment were used against the 
inconie-tax amendment, against the amendment of election of 
Senators by the people, against the amendment conferring the 
right of suffrage upon women, and against the prohibition 
amendment. 4 

In fact it is a portion of the strength of this instrument that 
it does provide for amendments upon proper occasions and for 
proper purposes. 

We should inquire, therefore, if the present amendment in- 
volves a matter of national concern, over which the National 
Congress should exercise the right to legislate. Opponents: of 
this measure for the most part have recognized that child- 
labor legislation has become a necessity. In fact in the two 
eases in which the constitutionality of the acts of Congress 
relating to child labor were determined, we find judicial de- 
termination as to the necessity for such laws. In the case of 
Hammer v. Dagenhart, Justice Day, who delivered the opinion 
of the court, said: 


That there should be limitations upon the right to employ children 
in mines and factories in the interest of their own and the public 
welfare all will admit. That such employment is generaly deemed 
to require regulation is shown by the fact that the brief of counsel 
states that every State in the Union has a law upon the subject 
limiting the right to thus employ children, In North Carolina, the 
State wherein is located the factory in which the employment was 
had in the present case, no child under 12 years of age is permitted 
to work. 


And in the same case, Justice Holmes, delivering a dissenting 
opinion, stated: 


But if there is any matter upon which civilized countries have 
agreed—far more unanimously than they have with regard to intoxt- 
cants and some other matters over which this country is now emotion- 
ally aroused—it is the evil of premature and excessive child labor. 
I should have thought that if we were to introduce our own moral 
conceptions where, in my opinion they do not belong, this was. pre- 
eminently a case for upholding the exercise of all its powers by the 
United States. 


North Carolina has had many remarkable governors. Among 
these in the later years was Gov. Locke Craig. He now resides 
in my home city of Asheville, N. ©. He was a great governor. 
In addition to a keen and discriminating intellect, he is a 
man of as noble a heart as I have ever known. He was 
Governor of North Carolina when its legislature convened in 
1915. He had seen something of the struggle of children. 
He had seen the effect of laying upon immature boys and 
girls the destroying hand of grinding toil. I do not mean 
by this that children should not work; that they should not 
do ordinary duties that come to them around the household 
or upon the farm; that they should not be trained to work, 
but I refer to the “hired man of 14 years of age — the boys 
and girls whose youth is denied them. Governor Craig had 
observed the blighting hand of toil upon children, And in 
January 1915, he delivered a message to the General Assembly 
of that State. In this message he called the attention of 
the legislature to the child-labor problem, and he used this 
language: 

The factory is no place for the child. The drudgery of toil is not 
his rightful inheritance before bis bones are hard and his muscles 
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ars firm. If we grind the seed corn there will be a failure, in the 
‘crop of men, 


Some hare asked, If they do not work, how shall they live? 
But Governor Craig answered that in this same message: 


If, in aur most progressive centers of industry and thrift, the 
family can not live without the work of children and the drudgery 
of women, then our civilization has broken down and is a failure. 


It is true that in this message Governor Craig was directing 
himself to a State legislature, and it is no part of my purpose 
to commit him toa statement in favor of a constitutional amend- 
ment. He was eager that his own State should meet this 
problem, but I do know that the heart of this great man 
goes out for childhood everywhere, whether in North Caro- 
Jina or in New York or in California or the remotest confines 
of the Nation, 

The protection of childhood is in my judgment a national 
problem. It may be that the States can and will abundantly 
take care of it. It is true that the States have made much 
progress. My own State of North Carolina has done much. 
In 1915 the provisions for child labor were meager and in- 
sufficient, but due to the efforts of Governor Craig and other 
forward-looking men and women of the State these laws have 
been vastly improved. I do not advocate this amendment be- 
cause I believe that my own State is a great offender. That 
more or less adequate legisiation has been adopted has been 
due in no small part to the manufacturers themselves. They 
realize that child labor is not only harmful to the child but 
is of doubtful value to the factories themselves. Most of the 
great enterprising factory owners in North Carolina are to- 
day, in my Judgment, opposed to the employment of children 
in mills under 14 years of age, and are thoroughly, in favor 
of regulating the hours of children so that the work shall not 
destroy their bodies and their intellects. These factory owners 
have contributed to the solution of this great problem, I have 
been through many of the factories of North Carolina and I 
have not seen children employed, among, the dangerous looms 
and in the dust-laden air of these factories, They have been 
adults who have been able to stand such work, North Carolina 
is to-day, im my opinion, in more respects than one, the first 
State in the American Union. I would be glad, if I, had the 
time, to relate to you something of her great progress, This 
would include most startling figures relating to the advance- 
ment of her manufacturing enterprises. 'To-day North Caro- 
linn has more active spindles in cotton manufacturing than 
any State in the Union. It was so reported a few days ago.’ 
In every branch of manufacturing she has outstripped her 
sister States, 

T have heard it said that this amendment is for the purpose 
of depriving North Carolina and other States of an advantage 
which they have made in the matter of employment. I deny 
most vigorously, if such be the idea, that the growth of ‘North 
Carolina ‘has been built upon the labor of immature and un- 
developed children. It is not true. These great industries 
have been built, and are to-day thriving because of the brain 
aud brawn of strong men and women and are in no slight de- 
gree even dependent upon the employment of children. 

This amendment is national in its scope upon the broad 
ground that the childhood itself is national. We speak of 
the Nation and think of a great area stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; but after all the Nation is in fact 
and in truth the 110,000,000 ‘souls who inhabit it. Without 
them this vast stretch of space would be, as it once was, a Vast 
unproductive! wilderness.’ It has been said that The mest 
valuable resources of any country Ig its fund of human energy— | | 
that is the s»vorking power, both tal and physical, of its 
People.“ +113) P) ' wt Bibh rt 

It would seem natural therefore to conclude that the General 
Government might well be invested with legislative powers that 
would protect, if necessary, the children who are so soon to 
take our places in the great dutles of life. 

As Governor Oraig so well said: A ' 

If you gtind the seed corn thers’ wili be a fditure in the crop of 
men, 

In fact it was thought for a long period: that Congress had 
already the power to regulate the employment, of children. 
As L have before stated, two acts of Congress were passed for 
this purpose. These two acts were in force each of them for 
considerable periods of time before the Supreme Court rendered 
its decisions. It has been said many times in this debate that 
such an amendment as tliis which simply makes clear the 
power that Congress was thought to have under the general 
welfare clause and other provisions of the Constitution’ would 
seriously affect’ our form of government, but I do not recall 
that while these acts of Congress were in force that our in- 
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stitutions: received any great and destructive shocks. In fact 
this is a day of conservation. 

We are most carefully conserving our forests by national 
legislation. We are conserving all of our natural resources 
through Federal action. In agriculture every crop. through 
Federal: activities is protected as far as possible against 
destruction by pests, insects, blight, and disease. The Federal 
Government goes into the cotton fields of North Carolina, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and all the cotton-growing States to 
protect eotton from the ravages of disastrous pests. 

Why does it do this? Because of the fact that it is a 
national problem, in which all the people are vitally concerned. 
It has thrown out its activities to protect the great corn-grow- 
ing States against the ravages of the corn borer, and in the 
New England States against the gypsy moth, and against the 
diseases of hogs and cattle and sheep and poultry. Why, be- 
cause these are national problems. It might be said that the 
State of Georgia should look te the protection of its cotton 
herself against the boll weevil, but we do not say it. We might 
say that Iowa should protect her own corn fields from de- 
structive pests, but we do not. 

The National Government interests itself in these matters 
because they are of national concern and involve the welfare 
of all the people. By this I do not wish to be understood 
as intimating that the membership of this House who may 
be opposed to this amendment would place children upon the 
same basis as these, but T cite these as illustrations of Federal 
activities for the purpose of showing the national import: of 
these problems. 

Surely, a child is of more concern than all of these. Surely, 
the Nation itself is interested and rightfully so in the con- 
servation of the race itself. We may talk of the Constitution 
and our dual form of government, with all the learning that 
may be gathered from the books, “The letter killeth but the 
spirit maketh alive.” What matters it to us how great is the 
Constitution, how much venerated our dual form of govern- 
ment, if the children who shall give life and vigor and power 
to the Constitution, upon whom the burden of supporting and 
maintaining this Government shall soon fall, if they are not 
to be the objects of concern—national concern, if you WII 
and protected by just, reasonable, and nation-wide legislation. 

This amendment would, if adopted, by three-fourths of the 
several States, confer upon Congress the right to prohibit and 
regulate the employment of children up to 18 years of age. 
Its opponents bave undertaken to draw some very violent 
conclusions in regard to what might be done under it and 
contend that it would preyent children from working at all 
until they were 18 years of age. In fact one of my colleagues 
stated in his argument that “ft will give to Congress the 
authority to pass a law imposing’ a Jafl sentence upon every 
father and mother in America who permits a boy or girl 
under 18 years of age to do any labor,“ and others have stated 
that it Would prevent the average boy from working on the 
Yaron: 9) NI t SERA p diea ade Ballack arta te 

These statements may deceive the unthinking and wilt un: 
doubtedly be snatched up with eagerness by those who are 770 
posed to the regulation of child labor at all, but they ought not, 
to decelye any person who will inform himself as to the purpose, 
of this amendment. No Member of Congréss would vote for any. 
such absurd or ridiculous legislation as that above hinted at. 
In the first place, I may point out that the power to prohibit the 
employment of minors under 21 years of age is now. vested in 
all of the 48 States of the Unión, for they haye complete power 
over the subject. In none of them has it even been contemplated 


to pass legislation that would interfere with the boy on the farm 


and the child in the home or such employment as is not harmful’ 
and injurious to the child. The sole purpose is to regulate 
where regulation is needed in the sweat shops and factories of 
the large cities. The age of 18 is used as the outside age for 
the reason that there may be extrahazardous employment in 
which a boy under 18 years of age ought not to work, such as 
in the dark tunnels of thé mines beneath the earth where only 
strong men should. I think we have a right to conclude that such 
legislation would be passed by Congress of à like nature with 
that contained in the two acts heretofore passed’ by Congress. 
These probibit the employment of children under 14 years’ of 
age in certain work, such as mills, factories, and quarries, and 
regulated the hours of employment between 14 and 16 years to 
8 hours a day. Certainly 8 hours for a child between 14 and 
16 onght to be sufficient to satisfy the most enthusiastic advocate 
of the employment of children in industry. The 8-hour Umit 
is fixed for strong men and has even been fixed by congressional 
act. The carpenter, the brick mason, ordinary day laborer, and 
numerous other lines of employment im which men only are 
engaged has the 8-hour day. Should a child be compelled to 
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give more tham this? Wet these were the provisions of laws 
which Gongress did pass. No one would wish to interfere with 
the boy on the farm and there can be no well-grounded fear that 
such would be the case, The freckled-face bay of the country 
farm is one of our national assets. He lives.a wholesome life. 

The work is not continuous or grinding. He is under the care 
and control of his parents. If the task becomes too hard, or if 
he should become ill from its effects, he has the deft and 
loving care of a mother and the strong hand and attentien ef 
a father who lores him. It is when he becomes the “hired 
man,” with unsympathetic taskmasters, that he crumbles under | 
the drudgery of toil, His education is impossible if he is at 
work. It grinds and unfits him for the duties of manhood. 

Regardless of the merits of child-labor legislation, this 
amendment is not a statute within itself and confers no power 
upon Congress. The States themselves must do that, and | 
unless three-fourths of the 48 States shall ratify this amend- 
ment it will have no operation at all, If it sheuld be adopted | 
by the States, are we to conclude that Congress will do the | 
foolish things that have been asserted? Why should it? Prac- 
tically all of the 48 States are agricultural States. All af 
them are made up of individual homes. Will Congress do more 
foolish things than the legislature would do? The membership | 
of Congress comes from the same people. They have been 
reared in the same homes and are citizens of the same cities 
and the same States, 

They would be exercising only powers that are conferred by 
their States upon Congress, and we have every right to con- 
clude they would be equally interested in the homes and the 
farms of the country. 

Tt has been said by other Members that Congress has always 
exercised to the -limit other powers heretofore granted, but 
surely this is an unthinkable argument. Congress has many 
powers to-day that it has not used unjustly. It could readily 
make felonies of many Federal misdemeanors, but it does not, 
Jt could place many unjust burdens upon the people which it 
does not place upon them, and, after all, the advocates of this 
amendment vote merely to submit to the States themselves 
this question for their own solution. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, T am very 
much in favor of the child labor resolution which is before the 
House to-day. Ever since I first came to Congress, in 1913. T 
have proposed and advocated just such action as we are about 
to take. 

My most recent statement on the great question of principle 
involved was in the form of an argument before the Judiciary 
Committee on February 7 last. Under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I print herewith extracts from ‘the 
statement which I made on that occasion. 

STATEMENT OF HON, JOHN JACOB ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Roaens. I think I approach this question, so far as the prohlem 
which cenfronts the committee at this time is concerned, somewhat 
differently than the previous spenkers. I think that it must be ad- 
mitted or assumed that the sentiment of the country is overwhelmingly 
in favor of the suppression of child labor, irrespective of the route by 
which individuals may believe we should proceed. I think there is no 
serious dissent to the proposition that the child-laber menace must be 
controlled. Then comes the question of how that result shall be 
achieved, 

Congress has spoken twice upon the subject, both times by over- 
whelming majorities, and I think in each case the decision of Congress 
was approved generally by the people of the United States. In other 
words, there is a disposition both in Congress and througheut the 
country to recognize that we have here a Federal problem, Some gen- 
tlemen will dissent from the wisdom of that decision, but it seems to 
me perfectly clear that both in Congress and out of Congress there ts 
In the child-labor problem a really and truly Federal problem, Each 
time that we baye legislated we have sought to invoke the powers of 
Congress under the two different clauses of the Constitution with 
which you are familiar. Fach time cases have gone to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and after a very considerable delay the 
Supreme Court has declared that the action of Congress was outside 
its powers. In all it has taken some six or seven years for Congress 
to make these two experiments only to learn that each experiment 
was beyond its powers to make. So that we are exactly where we 
started from 10 or 15 years ago when the question of congressional 
legislation on ‘the subject was first broached. 

Now, assuming that the country thinks that this presents a Federal 
problem and assuming that Congress has done all it possibly could, 
but in vain, to work out the problem through congressional legislation, 
the only thing left is a constitutional amendment, Now, gentlemen, 
I am as much opposed as any member of this committee can be to 
tinkering with the Constitution; nevertheless, sometimes we all agree 
that a constitutional amendment is proper, It ja a matter of judg- 


ment as to whether it shall he deemed proper in this case or not. My 
own view is that it is proper because of the far-reaching consequences 
to the generations to come. 

That this situation as to child labor shall be as effectively eon- 
trolled as possible, I have a resolution upon this aubject which I should 
like to have printed with my remarks. I will not burden the com- 
mittee by reading it, It is House Resolution 32. It provides for 
a constitutional amendment simply becanse we have gone as far as 
we can to find a remedy through a statute. I should personally wel- 
come the prediction that there were still some statutory way of work- 
Ing out this problem. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not expect that Congress will legis- 
Jate up to the full authority contained in that language. I doubt if 
it would be at all wise in the immediate future for Congress to go 
as far as that language would permit; but, as I said a moment ago 
and as a majority of the members of the committee also feel, I do 
not believe in constantly nibbling at the Constitution. I think we 
want to go as far this time as advancing public sentiment may ever 
insist that we shall go. Therefore I propose a very liberal maximum, 
both as regurds the general legislation for women and as regards the 
age at which a person shall cease to be a minor. 


Mr. JOST. Mr. Speaker, under general leave heretofore 
granted I shail place of record an explanation of my vote in 
favor of H. J. Res. 184, proposing an to the Oan- 
stitution which if passed by the Senate and adopted by the 
States will clothe Congress with power to regulate and pro- 
hibit the labor of all persons under the age of 18. 

I had thought myself wholeheartedly and unreservedly in 
favor ef such a prepesal—though not in the sweeping language 
of the instant resolution—until I heard the several arguments 
on the floor against it. Particularly was I impressed by the 
logical and eloquent piea of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Suseners}]. But the people of my district are undoubtedly 
overwhelmingly for this proposition, and I had passed my 
word in ‘this the only instance that I have committed myself 
in advance of niy vote. In fairness I shonld say I voted for 
every amendment offered—that is, I jeined with those whọ 
sought to limit the proposal to persons under 16 employed in, 
factories, mines, and hazardous occupations, I salved my con- 
scienee with the thought that after all the vote merely sub- 
mitted the matter to the States, and that if it be wrong the 
States may be depended upon to reject it—not a very creditable 
excuse, since the responsibility of initiating amendments 0 
the Federal Constitution is, or ought to be, something more than 
a mere formality. 

In passing it may with propriety be asked if a Representative 
has the moral right to deliberately vote against whut he knows 
to be the overwhelming desire of the people of his district? 
My judgment is that on general jegislative matters he should 
apply his judgment and vote his independent convictions in the 
light of all the information he cam acquire on the subject up 
to the time of his vote. In respect to the imstant resolution 
involving preliminary instead of final action, and concerning 
which the people of my district desire an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves, I felt it to be my duty to respect their wishes 
and therefore cast my vote accordingly. Nevertheless, this vote 
ef mine troubles me mueh. I am not sure it is altogether 
wrong; neither am I at all sure it is altogether right. I quite 
agree with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ganxrr I. that 
if the amendment is adopted it will be the | most terrific blow 
dealt to State sovereignty in a half century, but I do not agree 
with my leader that the welfare ef the children of this Nation 
is a matter of purely local concern, That I conceive to be the 
fallacy of his wonderful speech. That it is a subject which 
may be safely left to the States, may be true; but it must be 
conceded. that the Nation at large has a real substantial inter- 
est and coneern in the matter. 

The children of the Nation are its future citizens. From 
them must come the officers of the Republic, the defenders of 
the flag, the makers and exponents of its laws. The Nation 
is and must be concerned that those children grow up strong 
physically, mentally, and morally. Their development should be 
uniform, A clean, wholesome, vigorous citizenship lies at the 
very base of our national existence, Without it the integrity 
and prosperity of the Republic is imperiled. The power to order 
the quality of citizenship is no less essential to the perpetuity 
of the Federal Government ‘than the power to lay taxes. The 
character of the electors in Oregon and Maine is ef common im- 
portance, so far as the safety and progress of the Nation is 
concerned. So the welfare and development of the children of 
the whole country is not solely a local matter, but a subject of 
nation-wide interest. 

If a single State is delinquent in its obligations in regard to 
Protecting and develeping its children, the entire Nation is 
hurt: but when you arrive at this place it is but a step to 
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the national assumption of the education and moral improve- 
ment of those children. And if that be done, what is there 
left of State sovereignty? In the language of the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], the control of the 
most delicate and intimate relationships in life will have been 
passed by the States to the National Government, Still who 
can prove that it is wrong? If it happens, it will be because 
the people of the several States wish it so. 

Logically, the instant proposal to amend the Federal Con- 
stitution is sound. It runs counter only to State pride. Truth 
is that so far as thrusting governmental inspection into and 
supervision over private affairs is concerned, it matters little 
whether it be State or Federal. We are getting plenty of it 
from both sources. If one government does not get us, the 
other does. Truth is also that there is and has always been 
an antagonism between Federal and State sovereignty. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that it is as natural for a govern- 
ment to seize and exercise power as it is for humans to 
breathe. The Federal Government began early. Marshall's 
doctrine of implied powers enlarged the scope of Federal au- 
thority and activity 100 per cent beyond the letter of the 
national charter. Steadily ever since the States have grown 
weaker and the Federal Government stronger. Late years the 
Nation’s Constitution has been amended and altered with the 
ease and frequency of a mere statute, and always to the ad- 
vantage of the Federal Government and at the expense of the 


States. Fifty years hence the States will have nothing left. 


to grant; the Central Government. will have it al. We are 
demonstrating that a dual government is not a success. The 
prestige and importance of the States are being gradually but 
surely extinguished. The modern agencies of communication 
and transportation are hastening the result, Pennsylvania 
talks to and mingles with California; Michigan with Texas. 
This intimacy melts State lines into nothing. There is no 
local isolation any more. The Nation is the big entity. 

Such ceremonies as occurred in the House last Saturday in 
relation to the instant resolution is but a chapter in a serial 
_obsequy. The writer by inclination will net again be one of 
those to carry a torch to light the way, but will hereafter in 
sadness and humility take his place as a mourner, as becomes 
a good Democrat. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr, Speaker, I most earnestly favor 
the submission to the States of the Union, for their action, the 
proposed child labor amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
I am in the heartiest accord with the proposition that powers 
which are already wisely and adequately exercised by the 
States should not be taken away from the States and lodged 
in the Federal Government, but where the States fail or re- 
fuse thus to exercise the powers which are inherently theirs, 
and where such failure and refusal persist year after year, in 
consequence of which tragic injustice results, I believe that 
there should be utilized the constitutional remedy for such a 
situation. Touching this great question of child welfare it 
is true that, as the matter now stands, the States have the 
sole power—as lield by the United States Supreme Court— 
to deal therewith. i t 

This very power carriles with it a paramount duty; and that 
duty is to enact and to enforce humane and adequate Jaws 
regulating the employment of child labor. To the extent that 
any of the States have failed to discharge this duty, they have 
been grossly derelict. Power carries with it obligation, and 
if obligation is not met in a sufficient way, there inevitably 
results, in any land of freedom, the attempt to find a remedy, 
If any of our States, for any cause, whether that of indifference 
or that of compliance with the demands of selfish interests, 
fail to keep step in the march of progress by the enactment and 
enforcement of wise and humane legislation for the benefit of 
the common weal, then all of our States should have the oppor- 
tunity to determine, in the way provided by the Federal Con- 
stitution, whether this unfortunate condition shall continue. 
It is a physical law that the long-continued nonuse of any 
member of the animal body will result in the decay and 
atrophy of that member. In analogy, where our individual 
States fail to exercise their inherent powers to correct grave 
abuses which persist within their jurisdictions, such powers 
are likely to undergo what might be termed the processes of 
legislative atrophy, The great body of our people wish wrongs 
righted and abuses remedied, and if those who now have the 
power to act in the interests of the public welfare fail or 
refuse to do so, the people will turn in another direction for 
relief. They will not be deterred or turned aside by pleasing 
and interesting discussions of academic questions. They desire 
results, and nothing less will satisfy them. 

While it is true that many of our States have wise and 
humane laws governing the employment of children, there are 


others which have no such laws; or else laws which are grossly 
inadequate. There have been years of agitation on this sub- 
ject, and these backward-looking States have had ample notice 
of what would likely result if ‘they refused to respond to the 
demand for the enactment of adequate child-labor legislation. 
If they refuse to employ the talents confided to their care, it 
is inevitable that they stand in danger of losing those talents. 

There is no merit in the argument that favorable action by 
the Congress on the pending measure will mean the overthrow 
of the rights of the States. There was written into the original 
body of the Federal Constitution the provisions of Article V, 
providing that whenever the Oongress shall deem it necessary 
so to do it may, by two-thirds vote of both Houses, propose 
amendments to the Constitution, which, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by con- 
ventions in three-fourths thereof, shall become effective parts 
of the Constitution. Thus, in Article V, the States, at the very 
foundation of the Federal Government, provided for amendment 
to the Constitution, and provided the formula by which such 
amendment could be made. From time to time, under the 
provisions of this article, constitutional amendments have been 
proposed and adopted; and under the same provisions we are 
now undertaking to proceed as regards the proposed child 
labor amendment. At the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution the States could have closed the door concerning 
amendments to that instrument, but the States, looking to 
the growth and expansion of the Nation, wisely provided the 
means whereby amendments might be made. 

Is was recognized then, as it should be recognized now, that 
in matters of national import and gravity, times would come 
and conditions would arise when it would be wise and neces- 
sary for the States to confer upon the Federal Government the 
power to enact and execute laws which would affect the 
Nation as a whole. Hence, in the pending measure no attempt 
is being made to destroy the sovereignty of the States, but, on 
the other hand, the exact method of procedure prescribed by 
the States themselves in the adoption of Article V, is being 
followed. 

It is manifestly unjust to those States which have humane 
and adequate child labor laws for other States to refuse to 
enact such laws and to permit the employment of child labor, 
and therefore cheap labor, in competition with the industries of 
those States which have appropriate child labor laws. This is 
one of the phases of the economic situation involved; but in- 
finitely greater than this phase is that of the welfare of the 
children themselves in the States where child labor is not 
properly regulated. Against the abstract arguments advanced 
by the opponents of this measure are presented the concrete 
arguments in favor of child welfare by the measure's pro- 
ponents. Above the noise of academic discussions concerning 
the “inviolable rights“ of the States, in opposition to the pro- 
posed amendment, there ring, in its behalf, the distressed cries 
of the children of the land for protection. The wrong exists, 
and has existed, in greater or lesser degree, through all the 
years of our national history. At last the time has come when 
the people of America will be no longer misled by specious 
arguments. 

They demand a remedy; and they will find it in the way pro- 
vided by the Constitution itself, and in this work the consti- 
tutional majority of the States, as prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, will assist. Tf and when enacted, the proposed amend- 
ment will only give to Congress the right to legislate upon the 
subject of child welfare, The precise terms of such legisla- 
tion must be determined when Congress is clothed with the 
suggested power, and the best thought and judgment of the 
Nation shall indicate what is needed. 

The arguments in favor of the proposed amendment might 
be elaborated and extended, but this is unnecessary. 

The House by the requisite two-thirde majority favors the 
submission of the proposed amendmenf, and the overwhelming 
seutiment of the people of the Nation at large favors the 
amendment itself. The great humanitarian and public-welfare 
agencies of the country are practically a unit in urging its 
adoption, and the press of the country, in its substantial-ma- 
jority and influence, also favors it. 

Referring to the press, I take the liberty of ineluding here 
as a part of what I have to say upon the subject, the following 
apt and able elitorial utterances appearing in the Louisville 
Herald on the respective dates, April 2 and April 10, 1924: 

THRY CAN NOT PROTECT. THEMSELVES 

The House Judiciary Committee has formally reported the consti- 

tutional amendment providing for congressional regulation of labor 


by children under 18 years of age., It seems that both majority and 
minority reports were submitted. 
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| 
We confess that we could be just as happy if some more expeditious 


method could be devised to bring about a reform so evidently needed. 
The opponents of such a measure are people with whom our sym- 
pathles are very slight. There is flrst of all the class of old-fashioned 
folk who will tell you that children are much better off in factories 
than running around the streets. They would dike te have you be- 
lieve that these are the alternatives which have to be considered. 
Now, we are much of a mind that there are not very many children 
running loose on the streets except those of a very tender age and 
those on the extreme verge of the proposed limitation. Moreover, for 
all that factory conditions are vastly better than they were years 
ago there can not be many who are honestly satisfied that the best 
place to bring up a child is the factory, the shop. Child labor, in 
the past or in the present, is wanted only by those who know that 
dhna labor is at once docile and cheap, that the child will stand 
‘for à gradnal but an inescapable adding to the burdens put upon 
it; these are fortified by the consideration that the cry of the children 
is always unorganized and too frequently not loud enough to be 
‘heard. We have known really charitable folk who deluded themselves 
with the iden that child labor was kindly, and refused to be shown 
that it stunted and crippled and made a slave of the child, 

Tt is all very well to be indignant with legal impediments. But 
they are not to be gotten tid of that way, and it ts deploruble that 
American legal machinery can be invoked and ts invoked to keep 
the ¢bftd a prisoner and to make of bis labor a marketable chattel. 

We suppose that the constitutional amendment is the one way out, 
und we dare say those who signed the minority report are the ‘nicest | 
kind of people—with children of their own they wonti on no account 
send out to work at a tentler age. But, Lord! what a tedious 
process it is and what a depressing commentary on our vummteg 
Christian civilization, 

Does it vot seem ‘as though we could de by no means persuaded | 
No to Justice by the child unless under compulsion? 


SAVING THE CHILD 


Ahead goes the movement for à constitutional amendment, that 
would permit Uncle Sam to abolish child Jabor, all over the country. 

Its opponents are harping away as hard as ever and have not 
changed their arguments—chief of which is that the regulation of 
child Jabor is a right of the individual States. 

States, however, also have duties as well as rights. And when 
they fail to meet their duties the National Government should de 
able to step in and compel them, 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, 1 wish to avail myself of the 
privilege that undoubtedly will be granted all Members to 
extend their remarks in the Ricon upon the child labor amend- 
ment. I do this for the reasou that 1 will be unavoidably absent 
when the discussion will be going on aud when the vote is taken. 
I have arranged with my colleague from Minnesota [Alr. 
i<vate] to announce that if I had been present I should have 

` voted “aye.” Iam for this resolution and regret exceedlngiy 
that I can not be present to vote, although I am sure that the 
resolution will pass with ‘a big majority. | 

Surely many fine things will be said in this debate. Child-' 
hood ‘spent in surroundings of love and happiness is tlie nearest | 
ounterpart to heaven we have on earth, and childhood blasted | 
in poverty, want, and misery is life's greatest tragedy. Neither 
in luxury nor in poverty Kes the happiness of chiidhood, but in 

the proper balance of instruction, work, und play. But, above 
all, ehildhood's happiness is to be found in the full and undivided 
possession of mother's love, in that never failing sympathy and | 
understanding that it only can find at mother’s heart. 

For that reason neither the mother nor the child should be 
au Slave; childhood should be rounded into youth only on the 
basis of health, intelligence, happiness, and high ideals thut 
only can grow out of social conditions that make life livable’ 
for both mother and child. Such.a social condition is the aim 
of this resolution; the mother and child shall not compete | 
with each other in the: fields ef industry and take the bread. 
ut ef each other’s mouth. f 

Childhood spent in happiness is the wellspring out of witch | 
in later life flows peace of mind, faith, hope, ,charity—all | 
these have their roots in the child heart—and that communion 
with God without which life has no real meaning. 1. 

It matters not how long and hard life's road is to travel 
und how deep the evening shadows, childhood is that glow 
wf morning that lingers forever upon the distant hills that can 
cheer the heart, even though the winds of adversity would | 
seem to chill the very soal: j i 

Childhood, Mr. Speaker, is that part of our life and its 
deeds that were our labors, our- attainments, our ‘victories, | 
gur passions, gur love, our charity, our sacrifices, thrown into 
the crucible in which God tests our life to assay its worth, 
what childhood was to us and what it gave us, in most of) 
us, would be the enly pure geld that He would find. 


N. 
* ** 


Blessed is the morning of life called childhood. It Was 
God's kiss to man through all the ages; it is intimately related 
with sunrise, with rainbow, with bndding flowers, with bird 
‘song, with babbling ‘brooks, with summer showers, with swim- 
ming hole, with everything, the memory of which in after 
years grips your heart so it brings a lump ‘in your throat 
antlia tear of joy to your eye when you think of it. 

A thousand leagues of rest, never to be forgotten, that 
sweet but swift-fleeting period of life called childhood—crim- 
son glow. of sunset on distant hills, fairy tales and adventure 
beyond them, slumber and peace and communion with God 
under the twinkling stars while the chariot of the day is 
racing along over other lands and climes till break of day 
next morning. 

I ‘believe that every child in the land ts entitled to the joys of 
childhood, to the ‘fullest development of body, mind, and soul in 
youth ‘that it may step out into the world a fit man er woman 
with pleasant memories, with high ideals, with joy of Hfe, with 
courage, with strength to take up its work us u useful citizen 
when it steps over the threshold of youth out into the workday 
of life. 

For that reason I am for this resolution. 

I want to bring seme of the joy: of life’s springtime to the 
more than 1,000,000 .childnen—boys und girls between 10 and 
15 years of age —that labor and teil in the grim \prisens of 
industry and from the sweltering sun of the flelds, where they 
labor and toil unceasingly and beyond their ‘years; I want to 
take the 6,000 children working in coal mines and bring them 
out into the light of day. I Want to bring them to school; I 
want to show them the world and the wonderful things in it as 
it all rises from the pages of the books. I want them to knew 
that God made this earth so big and so frultfnl that He endowed 
man with brains and inventive genius, so that there is more 
than enough of food and clothes and all the good things of life 
to supply every child by the labor of the hands of mature men 
und women. 

I want to take all these children out of competition with 
their fathers and mothers; I want to give work to every idle 
person of adult age, if any there be idle. 

I maintain that our standard af HReing will be raised to a 
much higher level with child labor abolished. 

I claim that every child born into this world is entitled to à 
honie, to a mother’s care, to play, to rest, to education and a 
foundation of good morals. I claim that rearing our children 
in such a manner will in the Jong run be the best investment 
for the State. The more hemes we build, the more children we 
educate and treat like human beings, the less jails we need, the 
less insane asylums, the smaller poorhouses and poor budgets, 
und in the end the less taxes to be levled; for the better 
equipped to make a living and the greater knowledge the youth 
has of the duties of elttzenship when he or she steps out into 
life, the ‘less complex will be the problems of government. 

Only one class of people are opposed to the passage of this 
amendment to the Constitution; that is the class that coins 
‘the tears and blood of children into the coin of the realm. 
These people haye no heart, no soul; few are they who will 
speak for them in this House. } 

A few will speak against the resolution and claim that it 
will violate the Constitution, but on this score even the lawyers 
will disagree, 3 

That great immortal, Mr. Speaker, that made the Constitu- 


| tion a ‘living thing, Abraham ‘incom, said that the heart of 


‘tie Constitution ts that plirase in che Declaration of Independ- 
éne ‘that says that there shall be ‘guaranteed to everybody 
“life, Hberty, and the pursult of happiness.” Of these, the 
purtzult of happiness“ is the greatest privilege, for life would 
‘be useless without It, and liberty without it would be a hollow 
phrase. 

We ‘here intend to ‘bestow all these three ‘blessings upon the 
children of our land. Who can enjoy them more? 

When we pass this resolution we bring the dreams of the 
forefathers much nearer to realization thun many wel imagine. 
We abolished chattel ‘slavery ‘after u bloody ‘conflict that ‘shook 
‘the world; today we take a stop toward the abolishment of 
the industrial slavery of dhildhood, but we trail along behind 
‘second-rate nations in the performance of this noble deed.’ 

Those who fear ‘that children, if tis resolution becomes alaw, 
will grow up without tasting the sweet and stimtilating kiss 
af laborare badly mistaken. (‘There ought to be the right rela- 
tion between labor, play, and instruction. All that we say in 
this constitutional amendment is that the child shall no longer 
be 2 slave of labor. iail 

It will not at once abolish child slavery, but dt will no longer 
Jegalize it; it will eutiaw it in time. There will yet for a while 
be children that will taste ‘little of the sweets of childhood, 
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but eventually there will be more of sunshine and less of tears. 
! There will yet be boys and girls that from a bleak and barren 
childhood will rise to power and fame by sheer force of will 
through hard labor learned in childhood, through sacrifices: and 
hardships, but they are the few exceptions. If the door of 
opportunity is bolted and barred for them they kick it in. But 
the majority must needs be given the key to unlock it—that key 
is knowledge. 

To that end the protecting arm of the State must be thrown 
around them, around the mother and the home; there must be 
‘an open road to the school from the home. 

While the passage of this constitutional amendment will not 
affect my child, I feel that I am my brother’s keeper. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 

nestion before the House as to whether or not we should submit 
the States the amendment conferring power on the Federal 
Government to regulate the employment of children in industry 
should, in my opinion, pass this House unanimously. 
| The children of the Nation are our greatest asset, and nothing 
should be left undone by us to enable them to carry on after we 
lay down the reins and pass on. 

The Congress has already passed statutes endeavoring to 
bring about the control of the labor of children in industry. 

nfortunately, however, these statutes did not bear the test 

of the interpretation of the law by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. For this reason the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution is now before us. 
In ͤ reading the various data giving information as to the 
labor of children in industry in the various States we are con- 
strained to admit that, in order to preserve the children of the 
Nation and yet, on the other hand, not to work any injustice 
against the employers, a uniform law covering all the States 
should be 

In the State of New York many years ago we had our own 
problem relative to children engaged in industry, but happily 
we settled it several years ago in a most satisfactory manner. 

I believe that it will be in the public interest for the States 
to give Congress power to enact laws for the protection of the 
minor children of the country. 

There is no doubt that the States will ratify the proposed 
amendment, and we, therefore, should speed it along with all 
‘possible alacrity. 

We are told that in giving this additional grant of power 
to Congress we are taking away some of the rights of the 
States. Personally, I do not believe that we are doing this. 
Assuming, however, that the amendment did in a measure en- 
croach upon State rights. I ask the question, What is the 
value of State rights in comparison with the preservation of 
‘the lives of our children? I believe that an industry that is 
dependent for its success upon the labor of children should 
‘deserve to fail, because the price is too great to sacrifice the 
lifeblood of the children of our country for the sake of suc- 
cessful industrial enterprise. 

The tendency of the times is to enact legislation beneficial 
to children. Most of the European nations have adopted legis- 
lation of this kind and they are constantly increasing the 
minimum age for employment in industrial undertakings. 
Even Russia has a minimum age of 16 years for the employment 
of children. 

Let us pass this amendment and give life and hope to the 
thousands and thousands of little children working in the mines, 
mills, factories, and mercantile establishments of this country. 
The greatness of our country has sprung from a united, a con- 
tented, and a happy people. We, to-day, are but the custodians 
of the rights and liberties of our country which we must pass 
on untarnished and unsullied to our children. When the time 
comes for them to assume the responsibilities of government 
and the guardianship of our priceless heritage of liberty we 
want them to be strong, virile, intelligent, and competent to 
carry the great burden of responsibility. 

If we of this day and generation condemn these children 
to the servitude of the mine, mill, factory, or mercantile estab- 
lishment they will not be either physically or mentally able to 
carry on. Let us then emancipate the children of our country 
in order that those great gifts which the fathers have handed 
to us and are being preserved by us may be perpetuated by the 
happy childhood of America. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I have listened attentively to 
the very able and interesting arguments in support of and in 
opposition to the pending resolution for the submission of an 
‘amendment vesting in Congress the authority to prohibit or 
regulate child labor. 

I have been particularly impressed by the logical and per- 
suasive argument of my two friends from Virginia [Mr. 
TucKER and Mr, MONTAGUE], _For their great versatility, 


learning, and lofty patriotism I have a profound respect. 1 
appreciate their point of view and believe their opposition to 
this resolution is inspired by a commendable devotion to our 
Constitution, which is and I hope always will be the bulwark - 
of our free institutions. But I can not bring myself to their 
way of thinking. I can not follow them and others who oppose 
this resolution. I can not understand in what way any ill 
effects will result from the adoption of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. On the other hand, I believe that much 
good will inevitably result from incorporating the pending 
provision in our Federal Constitution. 

I may say in the beginning that I am as much opposed as 
anyone to the creation of new and unnecessary bureaus and 
commissions, and I favor an economic administration of our 
Federal, State, and municipal governments. In principle, I 
am opposed to the Federal Government assuming jurisdiction 
over matters local in their character. I concede that the pro- 
posed amendment seeks to invest the Federal Government with 
the power to regulate a matter that the States could, if they 
would, regulate. But a number of the States have persistently 
failed and deliberately refused to legislate efficiently on this 
very vital question of child labor. Some of the States have 
in good faith enacted comprehensive and wholesome laws 
dealing with the abuses incident to child labor, while many 
of the other States have enacted no effective remedial legis- 
lation for the protection of child workers, from the greedy 
exploitations of selfish industrialism. 

Then again there is no uniformity in the legislation by the 
several States on the subject of child labor. The enactment of 
child labor laws in some States and the absence of such legis- 
lation in other States unsettles industrial, economic, and wage 
conditions, influences cost of production, and in a sense affects 
competition. In many of the States practically no provision 
has been made to protect children from excessive hours of 
labor and unwholesome working ‘conditions. Because the 
States have signally failed to exercise their constitutional func- 
tions in the enactment and enforcement of adequate child 
labor laws, it has, in my opinion, become imperative for Con- 
gress to act. The States can not logically claim the exclusive 
right to regulate child labor, unless they exercise that right 
and do something to remedy existing conditions. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that each generaticn owes a duty to 
the children it brings into existence. The boy or girl who is 
born has certain claims on the mature men and women then 
living, which claims should not be ignored. Children have the 
natural right to be properly nourished, educated, and de- 
veloped physically, mentally, morally, and I may add spiritu- 
ally, We have no right to exploit helpless childhood. We have 
no right to overwork young boys and girls in their growing 
period to such an extent as to permanently impair their future 
health and strength. When boys and girls reach the adult 
period they should not be prematurely old. The Creator in- 
tended that helpless childhood should have the care, protection, 
and guidance of those who are older. Under our highly de- 
veloped system of industrialism childhood in many localities is 
being exploited. The health of many boys and girls working 
in factories, shops, and mines is being permanently impaired. 
This is a crime against helpless and unprotected childhood. It 
is a crime against society, 

The pending resolution is not a statute, but only an enabling 
act. It does not pretend to fix the hours of labor or determine 
the age at which children may lawfully be employed in this or 
that occupation. It does not define the classes or occupations in 
which the labor of boys or girls may be regulated. The amend- 
ment merely confers on Congress the right to enact such regula- 
tions and remedial legislation as may be found expedient and 
necessary to correct the existing abuses and to protect helpless 
childhood from ruthless exploitation. 

Congress has heretofore enacted laws designed to regulate 
child labor in mills, shops, and factories, but our Supreme 
Court has held those laws unconstitutional, and as a result, in 
some instances, child workers have practically no protection 
and are being exploited to satisfy the greed of conscienceless 
manufacturers, S 

I am, therefore, constrained to vote for the pending resolu- 
tion. Its purpose is to remedy conditions which the several 
States could have cured, but have failed to remedy. Unless 
this amendment is ratified and unless Congress enacts laws to 
correct these abuses and to protect helpless childhood in fac- 
tories, shops, and mills, the physical and mental vigor of the 
children of this generation will be materially and permanently 
impaired. This condition would obviously be transmitted to 
succeeding generations. $ ; 

I have no fear that any Congress will ever enact any leg- 
islation prohibiting or controlling child labor on the farms or 
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in the homes. Most of the labor performed by children on the 
farms or in the homes is under the immediate supervision of 
parents, who naturally have at heart the welfare and best 
interest of the children. Child labor laws were and are in- 
tended primarily to correct abuses and improve working con- 
ditions in factoriés, shops, and mills in the industrial dis- 
tricts, and in the great centers of population and commerce. 
No one has every contended that the power to regulate child 
labor should be extended to the farm or home, 

As I have stated, the primary object of labor legislation is 
to correct and prevent abuses and ameliorate the conditions 
of persons engaged in labor in occupations involving unusual 
moral and physical hazards., Modern capitalism and the 
growth of the modern factory system furnish the motive for 
exploiting child labor, eyen at the expense of public health, 
safety, and welfare. The greedy operator, by overworking 
children, is able to reduce the cost of production, which, of 
course, means additional profits. 

It may not be amiss to refer briefly to the history of child 
labor legislation. Great Britain was the pioneer in modern 
labor legislation. In 1802 the British Parliament passed 
what was known as the “health and morals” act, which 
prohibited the employment of children under 9 years of 
age, restricted the working hours of children to 12 hours a 
day, required improvement in sanitary conditions, and made 
provision for the education of children in the course of their 
employment. But the country was not ready for this legisla- 
tion, and it was not enforced. 

Parliament passed a similar act in 1819, which, like the pre- 
ceding act, was not enforced. In 1833 the British Parliament 
enacted a comprehensive factory law applicable to all textile 
establishments. It provided for inspections by a trained group 
of competent men. The employment of children under 9 years 
of age was prohibited. Children between 9 and 13 years of 
age might work 9 hours a day or not to exceed 48 hours a week. 
Persons between 13 and 18 years of age might be employed 12 
hours a day or not to exceed 60 hours a week. By this act 
night work was entirely prohibited and provision was made 
for the schooling of the children employed in factories. An 
amendatory act was passed by Parliament in 1844 which ex- 
tended protection to women. The act of 1847 established a 
10-hour day for women and children. In 1878 the factory con- 
solidation act was passed, which materially strengthened all 
provisions for the protection of working men and children, In 
1901 the law was amended so as to prohibit employment of chil- 
dren under 11 years of age. Night work and Sunday labor for 
women and children were prohibited. 

In Germany the first important labor legislation was en- 
acted in 1889 in Prussia. It imposed restriction on the hours 
of women and children. Labor by children under 9 years of 
age was prohibited. The working day of children under 16 
years was limited to 10 hours. This law was a failure and was 
never enforced. In 1853 a new law was enacted raising the 
age to 12 years and restricting the hours of labor for children 
under 14 to 6 hours. This act also required that the children 
be accorded certain educational opportunities. Like the pre- 
vious labor laws, this act was not enforced. In 1869 the 
industrial code“ was enacted, but was not vigorously enforced. 
The rapid growth of industrialism accentuated the demand for 
rigid factory legislation, and in 1878 factory inspection was 
made compulsory. In 1891 a uniform code was made applicable 
throughout the German Empire, Under this act children under 
18 years of age could not be employed in factories and those 
above 18 could work only if they had received a primary educa- 
tion. This code also regulated the employment of women and 
children under 16 years and prohibited night work. 

There was no labor legislation in France prior to 1841, 
when a law was enacted prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren in factories under 8 years of age. Children between 8 and 
12 years might work 8 hours a day. From 12 to 16 years, 
not to exceed 12 hours per day. This law was not enforced 
and remained a dead letter until 1874, when new legislation 
was enacted limiting the age of child workers to 12 years, 
This act permitted children from 12 to 16 years of age to work 
12 hours per day. Night work for children was prohibited, as 
was also night work for women under 21 years. In 1900 the 
law was amended so as to limit the day's labor to 10 hours 
in factories where women and children were employed. 

The first factory legislation in Austria was in 1853, but the 
provisions relating to child labor were not enforced. In 1907 
the industrial code was enacted prohibiting the employment 
of children under 12 years of age. Children from 12 to 14 
years might work not to exceed 8 hours per day. 

Some of the cantons of Switzerland attempted to regulate 
child labor near the middle of the nineteenth century, but 


without any substantial results. In 1877 Switzerland enacted 
laws regulating the employment and labor of children, but 
these laws were not enforced. In 1914 Switzerland enacted an 
industrial code by which children under 14 were not to be 
employed in factories. Children from 14 to 16 might be em- 
ployed for not more than 10 hours a day. 

The first factory legislation in Belgium was in 1818, but the 
law was a dead letter until 1859, when industrial courts were 
established to supervise the employment of children in fac- 
tories and to correct abuses Incident to child labor. The first 
factory legislation in Holland was in 1874; in Norway, 1872; 
ang SAS basic labor laws in Sweden and Denmark were enacted 
n 1901. 

As I have stated, many of these laws were not enforced, 
but their enactment evidenced a recognition on the part of the 
law-making bodies that legislation was necessary to protect 
child laborers, and also shows a disposition to correct abuses 
and protect children from the selfish exploitation of factory 
owners. 

In the United States our labor laws have passed through 
several periods of evolution. The growth of industrialism in the 
United States has been so rapid that in many communities 
children have been wrongfully exploited by greedy factory 
owners. These abuses have created a nation-wide sentiment in 
favor of legislation for the protection of child workers. This 
Congress is now taking notice of this sentiment and has pro- 
posed this amendment to the Constitution, which, in my opinion, 
will meet the situation and correct existing abuses. 

In the United States the first child labor law was enacted in 
Massachusetts in 1842. It limited to 10 hours the labor of 
children under 12 years of age In manufacturing establish- 
ments. In the same year Connecticut enacted a 10-hour law 
for children under 14 in cotton and woolen mills. Similar 
laws were enacted in New Hampshire in 1846; Pennsylvania, 
1848; Maine, 1848; New Jersey, 1851; Ohio, 1852; and Rhode 
Island, 1853. There was no uniformity in the provisions of 
these statutes and none of them were vigorously enforced. 
Some of them permitted the employment of children under the 
statutory age if the parent or guardian gave written consent 
of such employment. Discussing this provision, Horace Greeley, 
on editorial in the New York Tribune, on August 11, 1847, 
said: 


Why should the consent of the parent or guardian of such minor be 
allowed to overrule the demands of justice, humanity, and the public 
weal? We believe nothing else than a peremptory prohibition of the 
employment of minors for more than 10 hours per day, without regard 
to the consent of parents or guardians, will affect much if anything. 
Still we are willing to see a trial made even of this milk-and-water 
enactment. . 


Since the Civil War many other States have adopted child- 
labor legislation, but, as I have heretofore stated, there is no 
uniformity in these statutes and their enforcement has been 
nominal. . 

The interest of society demands the safeguarding of child- 
hood and the regulation of child labor, especially in factories, 
mills, and shops. There can be no question as to the power of 
States to regulate or prohibit child labor, and this proposed 
amendment, if adopted, will yest Congress with ample power 
to correct existing abuses. This is in furtherance of a whole- 
some public policy. In a sense all minors are wards of the 
State. It is the duty of the Government to protect these wards 
while they are helpless by limiting their working hours and 
by prohibiting their employment under certain ages or under 
conditions involving unusual moral or physical hazards. 

There is a widespread demand throughout our Nation for 
the submission of this child-labor amendment to the Consti- 
tution. The question has been uppermost in the public mind 
for many years. It has been freely discussed, and the Ameri- 
can people have been educated on the question to such an ex- 
tent that they now know whether or not they want this pro- 
vision to become a part of our organic law. The people have a 
right to vote upon this amendment, and I, for one, shall vote 
to submit it to the States for ratification. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore granted 
Aer attempt to give my views briefiy upon this important 

This legislation has for its purpose the control and ‘restric- 
tion of labor of persons under the age of 18 years. Although 
quite sweeping in its attempt to control the regulations as to 
what labor shall be performed by persons under this age, in ` 
my opinion it has gone a trifle too far in fixing the age limit 
in the proposed amendment. Nearly all States have enacted 
legislation upon this subject, and some States have seen fit to 
reach the age limit of 18 years. 5 
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In enacting legislation of this character those who are really 

enthusientic in ‘ita Schalt should not be carried away with 

an age limit too high. The States have in the greater number 
agreed that the limit should not exceed 16 years. 

It sheuld be the purpose of legislation of this kind to re- 
strict the exploiting ef children in all classes of tabor that 
tend to prevent natural growth, both mentally and physically, 
to the end that the standard ef our future men and women 
may be developed as far as is possible to assist mental and 
3 perfection. 

The tendency te employ both boys and girls in -work that 
retards development should be checked by national legislation. 

Tt is also true that most of the States of the Union have 
solved this preblem by appropriate and proper legislation. 
‘When this solution is satisfactory and the results appear to be 
in accord with the best principles of established government 
the Federal regulation ought net to disturb the State regula- 
tion and, in my opinion, ought te be enacted more in accord 


with the standard in States, except when that is too low, and 
to lower it in States that are too high; in other words, there 


should be a uniform law in each State as to the age Hmit, 
and the same age should be enacted by the Federal Govern- 


ment, and, in my humble opinion, the age limit of 16 5 


ME DONY DIER AY UNS PATIDE AE AUE MIMONI- 

The proper class ef work, according te the physical or mental 
1 of the American child, can do ne harm if the chlid's 
moral and educational opportunities are not permitted to be 
neglected. 

That class of work that deprives the boy or girl ef good, 
pure air and sunlight, and where the henrs of laber are too 
long, the work too arduous in character, should be regulated 
by proper national legislation. 

Many are inclined te go too far and advecate that onty the 
merest possible effort in behalf of labor should be performed 
by children until they reach physical development. This view 
is too extreme and can not be. supported by our thoughtful 


The rule that most of our physical imstructors outline to 
follow in child development is reguiar hours of labor and reg- 
ular hours of recreation in order to build and preserve both 
body and mind, 

The whole principle upon which this legislation should be 
enacted is with the theory that we educate our citizenship 
to that idea of permitting childhood to follow in their hours ef 
labor those pursuits that tend to assist mind and body to 
grow and develop, to the end that our future men and women 
shall be improved mentally and physically. It is not so much 
that the American child is overworked as it is that certain 
localities of the Nation deprive the child of equal opportunity 
by means of exploiting and employing the labor under wrong 
conditions and under very adverse circumstances for both 
moral and physical development. 

The American citizen must never advocate taking people, 
whether those under the tender years or those above the axe, 
away from labor; but instead it behooves every citizen whether 
he be a lawmaker or one interested In the welfare of his or her 
country to advocate proper labor for all. 

The class of labor that tends to check opportunity for proper 
development of children under 16 years of age Should be pro- 
hibited by proper law enactment, by beth State and Nation, 
where this labor carries the boy or girl into undesirable em- 
ployment, such as factories or mines. This class of labor and 
the environment is not as a rule such that will build the youth 
or equip them for the best possible results in behalf of their 
Government and their own well-being. 

With this national legislation in behalf of restriction against 
certain classes of labor should also come the question of na- 


14 years in most States is entirely too low. Tf national legis- 
lation is needed to reguinte the age of working, it is indeed 
equally necessury that the educational age limit of school at- 
tendance be also firmly established. 
The entire theory concerning child welfare is the stirring of 
the people of the Nation not against child tabor, but proper 
labor under proper age and proper conditions; also, do not 
` everioek eduratiomal development and a higher age limit of 


ment. Te ia eee ee e ee 
spect, and observance of the same. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it was indeed amazing to me 


to listen to some of the leaders of this House arguing so vehe- 


mently for the preservation of State rights and denouncing the 
tendency of this legislation and against the continuous encroach- 
ment upon the rights of States and against the dangers of cen- 
tralized form of government. They indeed ought to be con- 
gratulated upon the strong pleas they have made in defense of 
the State rights and against the continuous encroachment upon 
the rights and powers of States. I, in a measure, sympathize 
with many of them amd agree that there is grave danger in 
the policy which is being pursued. I, myself, several times, and 
especially when the prohibition resolution was before the House, 
not as eloquently, but as strongly as my ability permitted, 
pointed out these dangers. At that time I called attention not 
only to the dangerous precedent that we were establishing, 
but also that by the resolution we were violating the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I remember that at the time at 
least a dozen of the gentlemen who are now xuttacking this 
resolution were not concerned so much in the rights of the re- 
spective States as they appear to be to-day. Not only did they 
vote for the resolution, but they talked in favor of it, 

These gentlemen then based their arguments on the theory 
that the Government has the right, yes, that it ts the duty of our 
Government to protect those who can not protect themselves. 
Consequently, if there is anyone who needs the protection of the 
Federal Government, according to my view, it is the minor child, 
upon whom the future of our Republic rests, and though I still 
believe that the States should not be deprived of their rights 
I feel, in view of the Supreme Court decision, that I am justi- 
fied, yes, that the Congress ts justified, in voting favorably for 
this resolution, because I know it is not intended to prohibit 
but to regulate. 

If the resotution is adopted and submitted to the respective 
States and two-thirds of the States will vote favorably, it will 
add another amendment to our Constitution, and not until then, 
will Congress have the power to legislate on the child-labor, 
question. I take it that Congress may reenact the child labor 
law which has been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. Surely no one can rightfully contend that it will deprive 
any State of the power to legislate and adopt its own laws rela- 
tive to the employment of children under the age of 16—the age 
which I believe should have been Inserted in Tieu of 18 in the 
resolution. 

The contention that it will deprive the parents of the control 
of their children is not entitled to any weight, as that argument 
would apply to every State child labor law new in force or that 
might be enacted by any State. 

A large number of Members maintain that it is unnecessary, 
for Congress to act because their States have adopted or are 
about to adept splendid child labor laws. To those Members 
I wish to say: If any State has already on its statute books a 
child labor law that will safeguard the children of their States 
from hazardous occupations or from unreasonable long hours 
of employment, or any other State which will adept 5 — laws, 
I am confident they will not be affected by any on en- 
acted by Congress, because I feel that Congress will, if the 
amendment is adopted, enact a sane and sound law that may not 
be as far-reaching as the laws of same States. However, it 
may affect some States which are Indifferent to the welfare of 
their children and whose legislatures may be controlled by 
interests who have been exploiting children of tender years, 
whose Representatives in Congress and in their legislatures 
were too preoccupied with prohibition legislation, applicable to 
the adults of their States and the United States. They were 
too busy in enacting legislation depriving the citizens of their 
States and the United States of privileges and personal rights 
guaranteed them by the Constitution, and uently had not 
suffictent time for child-labor legislation and fafied to ennct 
laws for the protection of the young and feeble children of their 
respective States. It is because of their misdirected efforts that 
no suitable legistation, conceded even by them, has received 
that consideration to which it Is entitled. 

This neglect on the part of many States to do their duty 
justifies Congress to act favorably on this proposed amend- 
ment. I concede that there ts a great deal of justification on 
the part of some States in refusing to enact legislation, and 
their reasoning can not be ignored when they argue that if 
child labor be prohibited in their State and not in the adjoining 
State that they would be at a disadvantage and could not com- 
pete with States where child tabor is permitted. Consequently, 
a uniform child labor law is bound to eliminate these advan- 
tages ahd disadvantages as well as all the excuses that have 
been heretofore given. 
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So far I have not heard anyone on the floor of the House 
pointing out the disadvantages or the harm that occurred dur- 
ing the operation of the Federal child labor law; but, on the 
other hand, I have read the reports of various child-labor com- 
missioners who all are in accord that before the Supreme 
Court declared the law unconstitutional it was helpful and 
beneficial; that it aided in the enforcement of their respective 
State laws, and at the same time it reduced the employment 
of a large number of children of tender years from hazardous 
and health-affecting employments. If there ever was a justifi- 
cation for Federal legislation, I think it is in this case. 

Since the Supreme Court declared the child labor law uncon- 
stitutional the number of children at work in factories and on 
farms has increased amazingly. 

In 11 cities the number of working children has increased 57 
per cent; in 14 other cities, 24 per cent; in 5, 100 per cent; and 
in some it has increased 800 per cent. In Waterbury, Conn., in 
1923 the number of working papers issued to children was 
eight times-greater than in 1922. In Manchester, N. H., there 
are at present more than five times as many children working 
as last year. 

Working on the farms tends to deform very young children, 
since they must maintain a stooping position all day. Never- 
theless in two counties in the State of Colorado alone almost 
1,400 children between the ages of 6 and 16 are working on 
farms. 

In the coal mines of Pennsylvania boys aged 13 and 14 years 
labor every workday in the week. In Louisiana in the oyster 
and crab canning factories the conditions are still worse. There 
children between the ages of 8 and 12 work from 6 o'clock in 
the morning until 10 at night, or about 16 hours daily. 

In North Carolina the cotton mills employ 12-year-old boys, 
while girls and boys 14 years of age are employed for 11 hours 
a day. I have read from a dependable report that in the fac- 
tories of Georgia 12-year-old children work 60 hours a week, 
and that the law of that State allows children above 14 years 
to work on all-night shifts. It is indeed strange that a State 
that is so vitally interested in protecting its adults from par- 
taking of anything stronger than Coca-Cola should be so indif- 
ferent to protecting its children. 

Child labor is an open sore in the United States. This is 
probably the only democratic country where that question is so 
ignored. Although nearly every individual State provides com- 
pulsory education for children up to 14 or 16 years of age, these 
laws are seldom enforced. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for these reasons that I am to-day forced to 
change my position. 

SPEAKERS PRO TEMPORE TO PRESIDE TO-MORROW 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates to preside over the 
memorial exercises to-morrow to commemorate the life, char- 
acter, and public services of Hon. J. M. C. Surrk, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Michigan, Mr. McLAUGHLIN of 
Michigan; and to preside over the exercises to commemorate 
the life, character, and public services of Hon. L. E. Sawyer, 
late a Representative from the State of Arkansas, Mr. OLD- 
FIELD, of Arkansas, 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented bill and resolutions 
to the President for his approval: 

H. R. 3761. An act for the relief of George A. Nickles; 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal years 
1924 and 1925; and 

H. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution granting permission to Hugh 
S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed upon 
him by the Republics of France and Poland. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Gmsox, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence, for two days, beginning Monday, April 28, on account 
of business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 5 
minutes p, m.), the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 

reviously made, until to-morrow, Sunday, April 27, 1924, at 
1 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
446. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation “to au- 


thorize reimbursement of the Government of the Philippine 
Islands for maintaining alien crews prior to April 6, 1917,” was 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee 
on War Claims, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr, SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res, 270. A resolution 
for the consideration of H. R. 7962, a bill to establish and create 
a Rent Commission in the District of Columbia; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 575). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 7494. 
A bill to amend an act creating the Custer State Park game 
sanctuary in the State of South Dakota; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 580). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DEMPSEY: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. H. R, 
8914, A bill authorizing the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 581). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. H. R. 6581. A bill authorizing the Postmaster 
General to proyide emergency mail service in Alaska; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 582). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. "McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 8887. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the consolidation of national banking associations,” ap- 
proved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 
section 5137, section 5188 as amended, section 5142, section 
5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, sec- 
tion 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as 
amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and 
to amend section 9, section 18, section 22, and section 24 of 
the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 583). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. S. 1213. An act 
for the relief of Harold Kernan; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 576). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROACH; Committee on War Claims. S. 1330. An act 
for the relief of the estate of Ely N. Sonnenstrahl, deceased ; 
without amendment (Rept. No.577). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROACH: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 6241. A bill 
for the relief of Lieut. E. J. McAllister; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 578). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8258. A 
bill for the relief of Capt. Frank Geere; without amendment 
8 No. 579). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RHSOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 8905) to authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Hungary to the 
nit States of America; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 8906) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 8907) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” appreved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 8908) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Galva, III., and appropriating money therefor; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8909) providing for the extension of the 
post-office building at Galesburg, III.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8910) to increase the limit of cost of a new 
‘post-office building at Geneseo, Ill.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8911) for the erection of a public butid- 
ing at Lewistown, IIL, and appropriating money therefor; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8912) for the erection of a public building 
at Rushville, Ill, and appropriating money therefor; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8913} for the erection of a public buliding 
at Abingdon, III., and appropriating money therefor; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 8914) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 8915) to provide for the 
establishment in the Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Navigation, of a division of admeasurements of shipping; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 8916) to provide for the 
construction of a memorial bridge across the Potomac River 
from a point near the Lincoln Memorial, in the city of Wash- 
ington, to an appropriate point in the State of Virginia, and 
for other purposes; ba the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. GRIDST: x bill (H. R. 8917) to safeguard the dis- 
tribution and sale of certain dangerous caustic or corrosive 
acids, alkalles, and other substances in interstate and foreign 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Porai Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MILLER of Washington: A joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 251) to appoint a joint special committee to investigate 
and recommend changes in the geographical nomenclature of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 8918) granting a pension to 
Lidda J. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JOST: A bill (H. R. 8919) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah Waldren; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 8920) for the relief of John M. 
Wallace; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8921) granting an increase 
of pension to Isabella Rickman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8922) granting a pension to Martha Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8923) granting a pension to Annie M. 
Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8924) granting a pension 
to Eliza M. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 8925) for a survey by the 
United States Public Health Service of the Desplaines, Illinois, 
and Mississippi! Rivers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8926) 
granting an increase of pension to Susan Smitten; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8927) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louisa Kontner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (EL R. 8928) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of McClusky, State of 
North Dakota, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8929) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Bismarck, State of North Dakota, one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8930) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Carrington, State of North Dakota, one 
German cannon or fieldplece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8931) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Harvey, State of North Dakota, one 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 


som (H. R. 8982) authorizing the Secretary of War 
1277. of Kintyre, State of North Dakota, one 
or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8933) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Fessenden, State of North Dakota, 
one German cannon or fieldpiece; te the Committee on Military 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8934) authorizing the Secretary of War, 
to donate to the city of Valley City, State of North Dakota, 
oe aan cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8935) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to Jamestown College, of Jamestown, State of North 
Dakota, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8936) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the Mount Pleasant School District, No. 4, Rolette 
County, State of North Dakota, one German cannon or field- 
Piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8987) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the village of Heaton, State of North Dakota, 
8 German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 

TS: 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2542. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Station Forces’ 
Association of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway system, 
protesting against the Howell-Barkley labor bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2543. Also, petition of the Clerks’ Cooperative A ives 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway system, protesting 
against the Howell-Barkley labor bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2544. By. Mr. FENN: Petition of Thomas Griswold and 
others, farmers of Wethersfield, Conn., protesting against the 
passage of bill now pending in the Senate for the revision of 
freight rates on farm products; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2545. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Greater Boston and 
Massachusetts Federations of Churches, urging passage of 
child labor amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2546. By Mr. HILL of Maryland: Petition of the Maryland 
State and District of Columbia Federation of Labor urging 
Congress to change the 1890 quota to the 1910 quota in the 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, 

2547, By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the New York Com- 
mandery, the Naval and Military Order of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, favoring equitable adjustment of the pay of retired 
officers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2548. By Mr. MILLER of Washington: Petition of the Wash- 
ington Society of Sons of the Revolution, asking Congress to 
appoint a joint committee of the two Houses to decide as to the 
feasibility of changing the names of mountains in the country 
to those of American invention; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

2549. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, thirty-third 
annual convention, in the city of Washington, D. ©., April 19, 
1924, urging the passage making Lincoln's Day a national holi- 
day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2550. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Freeport, Pa., against any 
modification that would weaken the prohibition enforcement 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2551. By Mr. SWING: Petition of Christian ‘Temperance 
Union of San Diego County, Calif., protesting against weaken- 
ing the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2552. By Mr. YOUNG: Petitions of 25 citizens of Anamoose 
(N. Dak.) Community Club, of Bottineau, N. Dak., urging the 
passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2553. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Massachusetts Divi- 
sion, Sons of Veterans’ Auxiliary, indorsing the Bursum bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2554. Also, petition of council of the Bar Association of the 
City of Boston, opposing Senate bill 624 and House bill 3260; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2555, Also, petition of Corporal Russel F. Hoyt Post, No. 299, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, expressing disapproval of the action 
taken by the House of Representatives in passing the German 
relief resolution; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sunnar, April 27, 1924 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and was ealled to order 
by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan as Speaker pro tempore 

Rev. William B. Waller, of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty and everliving God, whose we are and whom we 
serve, we draw nigh te Thee reverently at this time. May we 
ever live as though we really believe in Thee as the personal 
awd righteous Ruler and Pather and Savior of mankind. 

Command Thy blessing upon us, we humbly beseech Thee; 
upon this bere represented ; upon our President and 
ail in authority. Comfort those that. are sud. Bless us all in 
our respective relations, teaching us so te number our days 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdem, being made wise 
unto salvation which is in Jesus Christ our Savior, in whose 
nme we pray. Amen. 


EUOLOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE J. M. C. SMITH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the spe- 
ciel order for the day. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On motion of Mr: McLavenitn of Michigan, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, April 27, 1924, at 11 o'clock a. m., be set 
aside for memorial addresses on the Mfe, character, and public services 
of ‘Hon, J. Me C. Sutrn, late a Representative from the State of 
Michigan. 


Mr. MAPES, Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution, which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 
113 SPEAKER pre tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 271 

Resolved, That the business of the House be mow suspended, that 
appertunity may be given for tzibutes to the memory of Hon. J. M. C. 
SMTH, late a Member of this House from the State of Michigan. 

Meaolwed, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and im recognitien of bis distinguished publie career, 
the House at the conclusion of the exercises of this day shall stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved, That the: Clerk communicate these resolutions: to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send à copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deeaased. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ‘question is on agreeing 
to tite reselution. 

"Tlie resolution was unanimously: 9 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentlomen: frem Aden. 
gan [Mr. Warrants} is recognized. 


„WILLIAMS of 


ceeded to a near-by city to commence the practice 
He exerted: à deep influence upon me, and 
Sennen i ĩ ˙ d than ordinary 
feeling.’ : 

Those of his ee in Congress Who ebene 80 closely 
acquainted with his career: before eoming here, although they 
learned te love and appreciate him, can hardly be fully aware 
ef the unusual hold that he had upon the community in 
he had lived for such a long time. 

Mr. Surrey was born in Ireland in 1853, and when 4 
of age came to this country with his parents, Richard: 
Barbara Smith, who. first. settled in the State ef Ohio. 
years later the family moved to Baton County, Mich. The 
early life of Mr. Sars, Uke that of. so many who have reached 
a position. of distinction, was not one of luxury and ease: 
He was brought up at a time when the responsibilities: of life 
were imposed. upon the oncoming generation. Struggle and 
ort were his constant companions, and the tasks that he had 
to do as a young man contributed te the development ef a 
character that for many years stood out most prominently in 
the State of Michigan. His education was secured in the 
public schools of Eaton County and the eity of Charlotte, 
followed by three years in the literary and law departments 
of the University ef Michigan. The remainder of his legal 
training was obtained in the city ef Detroit, where in 1882 he 
was admitted to the bar. 
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Shortly thereafter he opened a law office in the city of 
Charlotte, where he continued in the active practice of hig 
profession until he was elected to Congress in 1910. i 

Few men in his section of the State have ever been ac- 
corded higher honors or have served the people in a larger 
number of important capacities. Among other offices held 
by him, he was for four years prosecuting attorney of his 
county and handled the affairs of that office with great credit. 
He was also a member ef the 1908 constitutional convention 
of Michigan that rewrote and promulgated the constitution 
which is now serving as the basic law of that State. 

Mr. Sarre was a good lawyer. He had the capacity for 
work which is so essential in that profession. He was a 
student of the statutes and the decisions of the courts, but 
perhaps what contributed most to Kis marked success as a 
lawyer was his ability to understand the best business in- 
terests of his clients and to accomplish for them by ad- 
Justments and short cuts the results that they desired. 
Above all, in the eontuets made necessary in the practice 
of the law be understood human nature in a very thorough 
way and how to cope with the mental processes and reac~ 
tions of witnesses, opposing counsel, courts, and juries: Ha 
was able to do this because he had had a fundamental train- 
ing and experience in practical affairs. His integrity was) 
unquestioned. He never permitted his zeal for the interests 
ef a client to enuse him to lose poise or his unvarying af- 
fability and good nature. 

Mr. Santa was for a long period an outstanding leader in 
the city and county in which he lived and a prominent figure 
in his State. He did not content himself entirely Lugs the 
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He was never defeated for Congress at 
indefinitely,. because of tha 
tuents. 
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ce to him. Here, as in other places, his friends. see 
have drawn closely to him, and his diligence, keen in: 
Sight, ability gained for him a merited recognition. í 


upon him by the people of his district; and heathy to an excep- 
tional degree be had, their cenfidence and good will. 

There is nothing finer than the tender feeling and sentiment 
that grows out of close personal friendships. In this particular 
„%% E ai A pee hace hal TORT ZEIN On; His publie 
service is highly appreciated and he will long be remembered 
in. his, district and. throughout the State of Michigan as having 
faithfully fulfilled every trust and as being worthy in every 
respect of the honors that were extended him. Such a life as 
his and the very admirable position which he held through, it 
all and to the very end should serve as a commendable example 
Ses GANG eho, TEILE afte ANA MCAL Ie Geko oo ond outing 
the SR HAE FH CORA 
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The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Marrs] will please take the chair. 

Mr. MAPES assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MOLAVGHLIN] is recognized, 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the late Joun M. C. Sauars, passed away at his home 
in Charlotte, Mich., March 30, 1923, after a long illness 
which for many months incapacitated him from such atten- 
tion to his official duties as he had conscientiously given 
during his years of service as Representative of his district. 

Mr, SurrH was born in Ireland, and came to this country in 

his youth, During his early manhood he followed the trade 
of a stonemason; later attending the literary and law depart- 
ments of the University of Michigan, and was admitted to the 
bar, and practiced his profession to the time of his death. It 
was at the university that I first met him, and the acquaint- 
ance we formed there continued and became intimate friend- 
ship as we served together in the House of Representatives 
after his election in 1910 until his death. 
Besides his practice of the law Mr. Sarm engaged in 
farming and for many years was a director and president 
of the First National Bank of Charlotte. Experience gained 
as he worked at his trade and as a lawyer and in business 
fitted him well for service as a Member of this House; it was 
development and preparation which few Members have for 
the manifold, complex duties of the National Congress. 

During Mr. Samrx’s service of 12 years in the House he was 
a member of important committees. For 10 years he was a 
member of the Committee on Labor, two years as its chairman; 
for several years was a member of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds; and during the Sixty-seventh Congress 
was a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

At the organization of the first Congress of which Mr. SMITH 
Was a Member he was, at his own urgent request, made a meni- 
ber of the Committee on Labor. As he expressed himself he 
wished a place on that committee because of his interest in 
Wage earners and in people of small business’ and limited 
means, because he felt that he appreciated their claim upon the 
watchful, sympathetic interest of the Congress in the enact- 
ment of laws relating to their employment and their business 
for the protection of their interests and the advancement of 
their welfare, as far as laws may be proper or necessary for 
that purpose. All matters referred to and engaging the atten- 
tion of that committee were considered by Mr. SwWrrk in keep- 
ing with the earnest, sympathetic attitude of mind he had so 
feelingly expressed. But he never assumed to act as the repre- 
sentative of any class or interest as those terms are often in- 
definitely and unpleasantly used; nor was he in any respect 
influenced by sectional prejudice. His was a broad, intelligent, 
unbiased conception of duty to all people and all interests alike 
and to the entire country. The years of his service bear abun- 
dant evidence of desire and ability to conform to that high 
standard of responsibility from which I am confident he never 
permitted himself to depart. 

The first session of the Congress attended by Mr. SMITH 
was the special session called by President Taft, April 4, 1911, 
for the purpose, mainly, of considering a measure to approve 
and give effect to the Canadian reciprocity pact, so called, 
which had been negotiated between our Government and the 
government of the Dominion of Canada. That pact related to 
tariff duties at that time imposed by our laws upon imports 
from foreign countries and to similar duties imposed by the 
Dominion government upon products of our country entering 
Canada. It proposed to reduce import duties upon many pro- 
ducts of Canada, also to place some of them on the free list; 
and in consideration of such reduction and removal of duties 
the Dominion government proposed to take similar action; 
that is, to reduce and in some instances remove duties at that 
time charged against certain products of our country which 
entered and found a market in Canada. 

The wisdom and advisability of this reciprocity pact was 
very seriously questioned, and there was determined opposition 
to it in the Congress and throughout the country largely, if 
not altogether, by Republicans who, devoted as they are to the 
principle of protective tariff, believed the pact was a violation 
of that principle and its operation would -be harmful to pro- 
ducers, to labor, and to business of our country. 

It was proposed by a Republican administration and was 
supported by nominal leaders of that political party in the 
Congress, among whom was Mr, Payne, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the previous Congress, which 
prepared the tariff law of 1909 which bears his name, which 
law the pact would in important respects amend. 


The measure was, however, vigorously opposed by many 
Republicans, who believed it was contrary to party principles 
and that it would be harmful to our interests, particularly to 
agriculture. Among those who opposed it was our late col- 
league, Mr. Stirn, who believed agricultural interests of 
Michigan, by reason of its location, would be very injuriously 
affected. He was a new Member, but he early, consistently, 
and with marked ability opposed the measure, believing it was 
violative of a great principle of the political party to which 
he was devoted and would have a seriously injurious effect 
upon agricultural interests of his district and State. It was 
his first participation in debate in the House, but in face of the 
fact that he and others who labored with him were unsuccess- 
ful the evidence he gave of wide and accurate information, also 
of ability and courage in presenting his views, brought him 
very favorably to the notice of the House. 

We who served with Mr. SxarH in the Sixty-third Congress 
remember the active part he took and the influence he exerted 
in the consideration of the bill and in securing enactment of 
the law to establish the Federal reserve banking system, the 
wise and comprehensive system now functioning so satisfac- 
torily in advancing and protecting not only banking interests 
but business interests large and small throughout the country, 

The broad experience of his busy life, his intimate and prac- 
tical knowledge of business and of banking made him an au- 
thority on the important and more or less intricate matters 
involved in the preparation of that bill, and his discussion of 
its important features, of which there was often wide differ- 
ence of opinion, was always helpful to the House. He was a 
ready, forceful speaker, and of unusual influence because of 
the information he was able to give and of the sincere, straight- 
forward manner of his speech, 

Mr. Surrz's congressional service included the period of the 
World War. That period, particularly the years of the partici- 
pation of our country in the war, was in some respects the most 
important in the history of our country. It satisfactorily de- 
termined the serious question of whether or not our complex 
population of many different elements had become so assiml- 
lated as to lose their diversity of character and had become a 
united citizenship loyal to one another and to the Government; 
determined also that in time of crisis the administration and 
the Congress, entirely relieved of partisan differences which 
sometimes embarrass them, are able to marshal the resources 
of our country in such a manner as promptly to make effective 
its full strength. 

During the years in which the Congress was in almost con- 
tinuous session dealing with serious war problems and with 
perplexing conditions following the war Mr. Sir. devoted 
himself untiringly to exacting demands of congressional sery- 
ice. He was active and influential in the preparation and en- 
actment of legislation to provide for our effective participation 
in the war and as was necessary as the country sought to re- 
turn to normal conditions of peace. He was proud of the 
service of our soldiers and was sympathetic of their trials and 
suffering. 

No Member of our body took a more active, intelligent part 
in support of legislation intended for the relief of disabled 
soldiers and their dependent families; none took more sympa- 
thetic, helpful interest in their welfare. The work of our 
colleague during these years of war ‘and reconstruction was 
beyond his strength; his arduous labors, loyally, unselfishly, 
and with unusual ability performed, impaired his health and 
brought upon him his fatal iliness. 

It was my sad privilege to attend the funeral service of our 
colleague in the beautiful city of Charlotte, and I shall always 
remember the impression it made upon me. Many years of 
his life were spent there; his life had been part of the social, 
official, and business life of that intelligent, enterprising com- 
munity. Places of business, private as well as public, were 
closed; people of the city and of the neighboring country laid 
aside their business to pay loving tribute to memory of him 
who during long years had been their neighbor and friend, 
beloved in private life, trusted in official places to which they 
had advanced him. There was sincere grief on the part of 
those friends and neighbors; there was evidence of their ap- 
preciation of the splendid qualities of the man whose death 
they mourned. There were present men and women from the 
several counties composing the district he had long and with 
distinguished ability represented. They spoke of the con- 
fidence and esteem his life and service had inspired; they 
expressed the sorrow and sense of loss his untimely death im- 
posed upon them. I was impressed that the most faithful 
estimate that can be made and the highest tribute a man can 
gain are by and from his friends and neighbors of long and 
intimate association; also that the estimate the House of 
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Representatives had formed of our colleague was justified. It 
was an impressive scene long to be remembered by all who 
were privileged to witness it. 

In the city of Charlotte and in outlying sections of the county 
there are houses and business buildings of brick and stone 
construction, built by or under the immediate direction of Mr. 
SmMitH many years ago when he was actively following his 
trade as a builder. They are pointed out and spoken of as the 
work of his hands. They are evidently in good condition and 
stand as evidence of his skill and faithful workmanship, evi- 
dence of the sterling qualities. he displayed in such large 
measure in the discharge of every duty devolving upon him in 
private and in public life. The interest his neighbors still have 
in these buildings and the pride with which they speak of them 
is an elequent, touching tribute to his life’s work, a faithful 
tribute to his worthy and well-earned fame, Nothing you or 
I can say will make the record of his service more impressive. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Smrra begun, as I have 
said, when we were students many years ago, and during our 
service of 12. years together im the House we were intimate 
friends. I therefore speak of him as à friend whose death 
is to me a personal loss. I am able, also, to testify to his fine 
character, his ability, his devotion to duty, to the respect for 
and. trust in him shown by all who knew him, and of the suc- 
cess he reached as a Member of this body. During his long 
service he enjoyed and deserved the esteem of the entire -mem- 
bership and of those who knew him intimately. Rveryone 
3 regrets his death, and will remember him with sincere 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan resumed the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Tha hat Sarre from Michigan 
iMr, Mares] is recognized. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, it was my fortune to have — a 
native of the county in which our departed friend and colleague 
was for so long a time a prominent and respected citizen and 
from which he was elected to this body, and I do not want this 
occasion to pass without taking advantage of the opportunity to 
pay my tribute of respect to his memery. 

i knew.of Jonn M.C. Surra as far back as I can remember. 
He and my father were personal friends of long standing. I 
grew up in that friendship and, I am happy to say, inherited 
it. My recollection now is that as a boy and an ‘interested 
spectator, i first saw him in a county icomvention of his party; 
coming into the hall with a copy of the Michigan Statutes 
untler his arm, walking up to the platform, and addressing the 
convention on some disputed question of procedure. He was 
then, as we knew him here, a man of commanding and stately 
appearance and a forceful and persuasive speaker, -` 

Others have spoken! more in detail of his life work and his- 
tory. His life is one of the many striking Dlustrations of the 
opportunities of American citizenship for anyone who has the 
character and determination to take advantage of them. By 
his own efforts and perseverance and without the ald of inftu- 
ential: relatives or friends he made his life one of constant 
progress and advancement until he attained a position of 
prominence and influence in his State and Nation. Born in 
Ireland in 1853, he came to this country with his parents in 
1857, as has been stated, and settled in the State of Ohio, mov- 
ing to! Eaten County, Mich., in 1867, where he t the re- 
mainder of his life. He graduated from high school; worked 10 
years as a bricklayer and stonemason, spent 2 years in the 
literary ‘department and 2 "years in the law department of the 
University of Michigan, working his way and paying his own 
expenses. 

Upon being admitted to thé bar he opened a law office at 
Charlotte, Mich., the county seat of Eaton County, where he 
soon became one of the leaders in his profession. He formed 
a partnership for the practice of law with the late Hon. George 
Huggett under the style of Huggett & Smith. This partner- 
ship was for many years the leading law firm of Eaton County. 
It continued until Mr. Sarre was elected president of the First 
Aapon Bank of Charlotte, which position he held until his 

ath. 

At different times in his career Mr. Swirk was called upon 
to serve in publie office. He was prosecuting attorney of his 
county for two terms, a member of the Michigan State Oon- 
stitutional Convention in 1907, and was elected seven times to 
the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States by the people of the third congressional district of 
Michigan. In all these positions he served with ability and 
distinction, bringing credit to himself and honor to’ his con- 


stituents who elected him. He was an able, industrious, A 
and influential Member of this body, faithful and attentive to 
the manifold duties which are incident to membership here. 

In his home community he was a leader and active in all 
movements for the welfare and advancement of the general 
good of the community. In his home he was a devoted hus- 
band and father and took great pride in his family. In all 
the activities of his life he was recognized as a man of unim- 
peachable character and of the highest integrity. 

After all one of the greatest things in life is so to live as 
to have and deserve the respect and esteem of one's neighbors 
and friends, of those with whom one comes in close and con- 
stant contact and who know him best. JoRN M. C. Sora 
so lived. 


The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Se 
[Mr. MIOHENER] is recognized. 


Mr. MICHHNER. Mr. Speaker, this, the greatest parlia- 
mentary body in all the world, has; by special order, set aside 
this day and this hour to pay tribute to the life and charaeter 
ef one of its honored Members. The sun shines brightly, there 
is not a cloud in the sky, the very atmosphere seems to radiate 
happiness and good cheer, just the kind of a day in its 
character symbolical of the everyday life of our lamented 
friend. If Jouw M. O. Sur was anything he was an optimist. 
He always saw the flowers, he inhaled the fragrance, He met 
the situation of the hour. Undaunted he lived. 

I remember) well on one occasion when, after a hard day’s 
work, Mr. Smirna entered my office, and upon my suggestion 
— I was tired and apparently seemed pomewiat downcast, 

e said: 
Gather ye zosabuda while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flxing; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be a-dying. 

“ Cheer up.” 

Although 70 years of age, he still enjoyed the company and 
association of youth. When with college boys he was still a 
college boy, and the lads in his Greek letter fraternity at the 
University of Michigan always looked forward to the time 
when Mr. Surrn dropped into town. He never lost his Interest 
in the young people and the young people never lost interest 
in him. 

I Knew of Mr. Suira dy reputation for many years before 
coming to Congress, I met, him first in the closing hours of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, and iù the years that followed he was 
my friend; I was his admtrer. Living at the same hotel in 
Washington for à long time, enting at the same table, the 
dinner hour was always a relaxation from the dap's tolls. 
I came to know him intimately, and the more 1 knew of him 
the m T wanted to know of him. Many a gloomy hour in 
many a man's life has been brightened by his happy disposition. 

He was a man of the people, and to the American mind this 
phrase is richly significant. It denotes a self-reliant’ man of 
courage, energy, and perseverance who, by native Ability and 
application, has carved his way. to high and respected station 
among his fellow men, He best typified the possibilities for ad- 
vuncement and accomplishment’ under our flag. A poor boy. 
born in Ireland, he worked his way through school and college. 
and at last was elected by his neighbors to represent them in 
the Halls of Congress. He had the falth and confidence of his 
People. I dare say not a Member among us is closer to all of 
the people from the district which he represents: There was a 
mutual confidence and cordiality between him and his eee 
ents, with a great number of whom he enjoyed personal and inti- 
mate acquaintance. He had magneti¢ openness of manner, which 
easily attracted friends and invited men to salute him in terms 
of easy familiarity. In purpose he was sincere and ardent, and 
as he pursued his path through life he strove always to scatter 
seeds of kindness, to bring a smite to: the Tace of sorrow, and to 
create happiness ‘and hope. 

One of the newspapers in his 1 city in commenting apon 
his death said: 

With the passing of Mr. Estret, Charlotte loses one of its most valued 
supporters and citizens, and hundreds of friends who as such will deeply 
miss his advice, which when sought was seldom refused. The county 
and State will also equally feel the loss. But a more than human being 
pauses upon the threshold of every human life. The idle balance wheel 
of time is disengaged and quicker revolotions of a great cycle bear him 
on the endless way. As comes the summons from the spheres above, so 
answers nature’s dirge, and from the earth that falls away through the 
momentary darkness there rises a gleaming star! The square crosses 
the compass—an endless procession—tut plenty of room. 
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Crown him, crown him, child of nature, 
Kingly now in form and feature; 

His the scepter—his the throne, 

Now that earth and death are done. 


As a Member of this Congress he exerted wide influence. He 
was a consistent and reliable committee worker. He was active 
on the floor, and during his time few great questions were dis- 
esused where he did not participate in the debate. 

As chairman of the great Committee on Labor he wielded 
much influence. He was safe and sane; he had every con- 
sideration for the farmer, but no use for the man who “ farms 
the farmer.” The laboring man in him had an advocate, but 
he who would exploit the honest laborer for personal aggran- 
dizement got no sympathy from Mr. Sıra. He abhorred the 

12 and the country can illy afford to lose men like 


After giving 10 years of honorable service to his district he 
voluntarily retired and enthusiastically supported as his suc- 
cessor, Hon. William H. Frankhauser... Mr. Saara retired in 
March, 1921; and when his successor died shortly’ thereafter 
there was an insistent demand from the third congressional 
district that Mr. Smrrn take up his old duties, and in June, 
1921, by the vote of the people he was recalled to Congress, 
and died in the harness. 

With a delegation from this body I attended the funeral. 
I saw the thousands there assembled, all in deep sorrow. To 
the older inhabitants he was John“; to the younger genera- 
tion he was “Mr. Sirs.’ To them all he was a friend. 
Never was there more real mourning than in that little city 
on that March day, and as we laid him away in a most beauti- 
ful cemetery, there to rest until the resurrection day, and 
listened to the comforting ‘and eloquent words used in that 
service I was reminded of the words of Edgar Guest, used by 
Mr. Sarha in a memorial service in this House, when he said: 


But I would like te have my story told 
By smiling friends with whom I've shared the way 
Who, thinking of me, nod their heads and say 
His heart was warm when other hearts were cold. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Exxrorr] is recognized. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, we have met to-day to pay 
our last tribute to one of our most beloved and respected 
colleagues. 

Some men are born great, others have greatness thrust 
upon them, while some achieve greatness and usefulness in 
the world by reason of their energy, integrity, aud in- 
domitable ambition to do something worth while in this 
life. Hon. JohN M. C. Surrn, late Representative in Con- 
gress from the third congressional district of the State of 
Michigan, belonged to the latter class. 

His early life was not different in many respects from that 
of the average boy of his generation. His parents were in 
modest circumstances, and he was a hearty, healthy coun- 
try boy, possessing a rugged constitution and a strong in- 
tellect, two assets so essentially necessary in the makeup 
of a successful man. Early in life it became necessary for 
him to take up life's battle, and to use a homely expression 
in common use at that time, “To hoe his own row.” So 
early in life he learned the painters’ and masons’ trades, and 
while supporting himself in this manner, he succeeded in 

getting through high school and later in taking a course in 
the University of Michigan, Later he became a successful 
Jawyer and a banker, retaining at all times his love for the 
country. He was also to some extent engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. 

He came to the Sixty-second Congress particularly well 
equipped to grapple with the great, problems confronting this 
great legislative body. His experience as a farmer, artisan, 
lawyer, and banker gave him a keen insight into the problems 
confronting labor, capital, and the farmer; and the person 
who was in distress always found in him a friend. He 
was married in 1887 to Miss Lena Parkhurst. To this union 
two children, Lucile and William, were born and they, with 
their mother, survive him. His home life was happy. and 
contented and his love for his family was noticeable at all 
times. 

During the month of July, 1917, when the war clouds were 
hovering over all of the civilized. world, I was elected to fill 
a.vacancy in the Sixty-fifth Congress caused by the death 
of my predecessor, the late Daniel W. Comstock. I met 
Mr. Surra on the day I arrived in Washington and that was 
the beginning of a beautiful friendship which lasted until the 


day of his death. 

JoHn M. ©, Smira was one of the men who lived a life 
that was worthy of emulation. He had many friends and no 
enemies. He will long be remembered and loved by his 
friends and colleagues. 

In his death the State of Michigan has lost a useful and 
popular Representative in Congress, and his family a loving 
husband and father. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Kerconax] is recognized. 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
excepting our honored colleague, the present Representative 
from the third congressional district of Michigan, it is 
doubtless my privilege to know the constituency of that dis- 
trict better than any other member of our delegation. There 
is scarcely a township in that district where I have not been 
privileged to meet groups of people and to learn at first 
hand their estimate of these whom they had chosen to repre- 
sent them in both State and National legislative bodies. Bas- 
ing my testimony upon this experience I can whole-heartedly 
say that the tributes paid by my colleagues to the character, 
ability, and public service of Hon. Joan M. C. Sara would 
find an echo in every home within the borders of the dis- 
trict which he served so long and acceptably, 

As the memory of those “whom we have loved long since 
and lost awhile” is recalled there are outstanding impres- 
sions of personal qualities and characteristics that immedi- 
ately take the center of the picture. I do not see JohN M. 
©. Sarra as do those who enjoyed through many long years 
the close personal contacts with him. I do not see him as do 
those who shared with him the long period of service he 
rendered in the House of Representatives. I do see him as 
a true friend, as a trusted adviser, as an ideal citizen in 
his home community, and as one whose background of basic 
qualities and wide range of experience especially fitted him 
for a distinguished. public career. 

As a friend his interest manifested itself for me as a new 
Member of the House. He made many rough places smooth 
and many crooked paths straight for me in the first few months 
of my service. Every new Member knows the value of such 
friendship and such advice. J. M. C.  Smrra gave it freely 
and gladly. 

It was a great joy to see him in his associations in his home 
community. He thought the thoughts of his people, he spoke 
their language, he was one of them. ‘Their confidence, esteem, 
and loye for him was shown on many public occasions. On the 
event of his death the expressions of sorrow were universal 
and sincere. Every person within the range of his acquaintance 
felt the loss of a true friend. 

The celebrated English historian, Mr. H. G. Wells, sets forth 
an ideal for a successful life in these words, “ Permanent in- 
fluence through service.” Measured by this standard the life 
of Joan M. C. Surra was eminently successful. In the 
memory of thousands there will be treasured through all the 
years his kind words and deeds. Local history will carry the 
story of his whole-souled interest in every enterprise or move- 
ment that led to improvement. Journals of his committees and 
the ConGRESSsSIONAL Recoxp will carry to future generations the 
story of his consistent and constructive service to his country 
as a Member. of the House. Life abundant was his; influence 
eternal is, his. 4 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Vincent] is recognized. f 5 j 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I am unfortunate 
myself in not having had the long personal acquaintanceship 
with Mr. Smira that others who have spoken here to-day can 
claim, nor have I ever had the privilege of sitting with him 
in a session of Congress., But no man could live in the State of 
Michigan as long as I haye lived there without having at 
least some knowledge with respect to the life and character of 
our deceased colleague, Any man who at an early period of 
his life was a little immigrant boy, and who in the years of 
age can haye it said of him that he was by far the most promi- 
nent man of his city and county, the president of its largest 
bank, and seven times chosen by his congressional district to 
represent it at the National Capital, is indeed a man endowed 
with great qualities. 

There are different ways of achieving success of this kind, 
coming from such an humble origin. There are those who 
through ruthless energy climb to heights, careless of the feel- 
ings of others. But that was not the kind of success that 
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Joun M. C. Surg achieved. Through this long climb from 
that humble youth of his to the place that he finally attained 
I know of no instance of his bruising the sensibilities or 
crushing the feelings of other people. It was my privilege to 
be on the congressional delegation that attended his funeral, 
and the evidence of this fact that I have just alluded to, of 
the kindliness of his spirit in the community in which he had 
-laid the foundations of his success, was everywhere apparent, 

His home was in a town that I consider somewhat unusual. 
It is a town in which its people take great pride, I am sure. 
The evidences around the homes and the shops and the trim 
public buildings show that they have great pride in keeping 
up the attractive appearance of their city. It is one in which, 
when you pass along its streets, you are moved to think that 
here lives an especially intelligent and industrious community. 
It is plainly a town of good citizenship, and from the highest 
to the lowest, from the most prominent business men of the 
place down to the urchin on the street, there was a tinge and 
tone and tincture of real human sorrow on that day with re- 
spect to the passing away of one whom everyone felt was his 
personal friend. i 

I am glad to be able to speak just a word of tribute to a 
man who so made his way in the world and whose memory 
stands as an example of what can be achieved from an humble 
origin under the opportunities we have in America for our 
boys, and who in achieving that success practiced the precepts 
of the golden rule, and did not forget the feelings and the 
rights and the sensibilities of his neighbors. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. I think there are no others 
who wish to speak on the resolution. In that case, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] will please take the chair. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask that unanimous 
consent be granted to all those who desire to extend their 
remarks on the life, character, and public services of former 
Congressman SMITH? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that all who wish may have the 
privilege of extending their remarks in the Recorp on the life, 
character, and public services of our late colleague, J. M. C. 
Ssarx. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE L. E. SAWYER 
Mr. OLDFIELD assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will read the special 
order of the day. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On motion of Mr. OLD¥FIELD, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That at the conelusion of the services in honor of the 
late Hon. J. M. C. Surrn, Sunday, April 27, 1924, be set aside for 
memorial addresses on the life, character, and public services of Hon. 
L. E. SAwyer, late a Representative from the State of Arkansas, 


Mr. REED of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
resolution. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Reep] offers a resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 272 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. L. B. 
Sawyer, late a Member of this House from the State of Arkansas, 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, 
the Hoyse, at the conclusion of the exercises of the day, shall stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
- the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members of the House may extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the life and character of the late Hon, L. E. SAWYER. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent that all Members of the House 
have the privilege of extending their remarks in the RECORD 
on the life and character of the late Hon. L. E. Sawyer. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] is recognized. 
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Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the finite mind frequently falls 
to grasp even the remotest purpose or significance of the in- 
finite plan. That was strikingly illustrated by the sudden death 
of our friend, Mr. Sawyer. That was the thought which came 
into my mind a few moments after he was stricken. Here was 
a man in the prime of life; he had just achieved his life’s am- 
bition; he was surrounded by a host of friends in a delightful 
city; he had a delightful home, which he was remodeling 
and enlarging; he had a charming family, a wife and two 
daughters in college, and was just beginning, it seemed, the 
real fullness of a man's career, and yet, without a moment's 
warning, he was stricken down and passed away. Even though 
elected to this House, he never had the opportunity to sit in 
this Hall and participate in the proceedings. That was not 
only a loss to his friends, to his family, and to his district, but, 
I think, those of us who knew Mr. Sawyer will sincerely testify 
that it was a real loss to this House, because a man of his 
experience, of his character, of his energy, and of his delightful 
and charming personality was sure not only to have taken a 
high rank in this House but to have been of great service, and 
his associations with the Members would have been a delight- 
ful association to them. 

But I shall not go into an extended eulogy of my departed 
friend. I am not much given to that. His death was a shock to 
me. A few nights before he and I had separated in the capital 
city of our State. We had attended the State bankers’ conven- 
tion, and at the conclusion of the annual banquet I had bade 
him good-by because he was leaving the next morning. I had 
complained that I was not feeling well, and he, knowing that I 
had a sister living in his home city of Hot Springs, suggested 
that I come to that city and spend the week end with her 
and loaf around with him. 

The suggestion appealed to me and I agreed to go. In keep- 
ing with that suggestion I arrived in the city just a few mo- 
ments before he was stricken, As a matter of fact, my cab 
passed the Elks’ Club where he was stricken, in going from 
the train to my sister’s home, just as the ambulance came out. 
That attracted my attention and I commented on it to a friend 
who was with me in the cab, but I had no idea it was my friend 
who was stricken, my friend whose pleasant association during 
that particular week end I had been looking forward to with 
considerable- pleasure, 

On arriving at my sister’s home and taking up the telephone 
directory to call his office in order to get in touch with him I 
was told of his being stricken. A neighbor lady called over 
and told me where my sister was; she gave me the phone num- 
ber and told me to call her immediately; I called her and was 
then informed that Mr. Sawyer had been suddenly stricken. 

So I say that the intimate relation I had with him at the 
time he was taken away, my knowledge of his hopes and his 
ambitions and my knowledge of his surroundings made me 
think in that moment when he was taken away how little we 
mortals understand the infinite plan. Why should God take 
away one at the very beginning and upon the threshold of his 
realizing his hopes and ambition? It is something we can not 
understand and it is not for us to try to fathom it. It is God's 
will, and we His children must always submit. 

But in. the passing of our friend we can contemplate his fine 
character and his charming and delightful personality. Those 
of us who knew him appreciate that, and his family, as well 
as his friends, even though they can not understand his sudden 
taking off, can relieve their sorrow by a sweet contemplation of 
that character and of that personality, which, after all, is the 
only thing that is left the loved ones and friends in a situation 
of that kind. 


Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. Speaker, since I have occupied a seat in 
the American Congress the brilliant James P, Clarke, a Senator 
from my State; Samuel M. Taylor and L. E. SAWYER, two 
Representatives, each from the sixth district, have gone to 
join the silent majority. Senator Clarke was my ideal states- 
man, Handsome, honest, able, virile, versatile, of striking per- 
sonality, he walked the earth a king among men. Sam Taylor, 
as we called him, was a delightful, lovable companion, courtly, 
clean and eloquent. I had only a passing acquaintance with our 
colleague, Mr. Sawyer, whose sudden death occurred within a 
short month or so after his term of service began. 

Death came to him eagle-winged and struck him without 
warning. It was a somewhat tragic ending. It had been his 
cherished ambition to come to Congress. Twice he had suffered 
defeat in his efforts to gratify his lifelong ambition, and finally 
achieving election, he died before taking the oath of office, 
although his term of service had actually begun. We can not 
fathom the deep mystery of his taking off and are inclined to 
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find: fault with his fate, at least to regret that he was not per- 
en! enjoy his honors Jong sought but worn for so brief a 

The membership of this House is ever changing. -Month after 
month our hearts are made heavy by the death of colleague 
after colleague, During the last two years a large number of 
our associates have answered the last call. 

While our friend's death was sudden, such an ending is not 
always to be deplored if it has to come. It is often better for 
the grim warrior, who conquers all men, to hurl his sable 
spear full at the heart and strike down his victim at high 
noon, when he is surrounded by his 
league, than to sap his strength 
bedridden within the four walls 

I am sure that all is well our departed friend. It 
saddens us, to be sure, to think of the loss to his district, to 
his friends, and especially to excellent family; but sooner 
or later we must all enter the land of shadows, and yet we 
believe as he did; that the soul is immortal and will live 
forever. We have missed and will continue to miss his genial 
companionship, but one by one, year by year, we shall follow 


him. 


. 


Lite's shores are shifting every year. 
And we are seaward drifting every year. 
Old places, changing, fret us, 
The Uving more forget us; 
There are fewer to regret us every year. 
But the truer life grows nigher every year. 
Earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 
And the heavy burdens lighter, 
And the dawn immortal brighter every year. 


Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the members of this body were 
denied the privilege and pleasure of an association with a 
most attractive personality when death removed Lewis E. 
Sawyer from the sphere of human activities. Mr. SAWYER 
was a native of the State of Mississippi, which State furnished 
many of the notable characters im the political history of 
Arkansas. He resided in his native State for several years 
after attaining his majority and was educated in the schools 
there, attending the University of Mississippi. He located at 
Hot Springs, in the State of Arkansas, about 20 years ago, 
where he entered upon the practice of his profession. He was 
à profound student of the law and obtained early recognition, 
entering into copartnership with Col, E. W. Rector, one of the 
leading lights in the profession of his State, and they enjoyed 
u lucrative practice, and through his genial bearing and lov- 
able character endeared himself to the people of his home city 
and that section of the State. As a result of his success in his 
chosen profession, his fidelity to the interests of his clients, and 
luis generous and devoted effort to improve and promote the 
elvie welfare of his people, he was prevailed upon to enter the 
legislative halls of the State, in which, through conspicuous 
Service, he was elected speaker of the house and became a well- 
known and popular figure in the State. Shortly after retiring 
from the legislature he was offered by Hot Springs and the 
county of Garland as a candidate for Congress from the sixth 
congressional district to succeed Chester Taylor, who retired 
‘after serving the unexpired term of his father, the late Sam M. 
Taylor. He was nominated, and in the general election of 1922 
was elected as a Member of this Congress, but before the first 
Session of the Sixty-eighth Congress convened his death oc- 
curred in lis home city of Hot Springs on the 5th day of 
May, 1923. 

I attended the funeral of our late colleague, arriving at Hot 
Springs on the morning of the day when it occurred, and 
entered a city of mourning, where had gathered a concourse of 
people from the adjacent towns, cities, and counties. There 
was never displ a greater evidence of grief than was wit- 
nessed in his home city. The church in which the services were 
conducted was one gorgeous mass of floral designs, and the sor- 
rowing throngs were unable to find standing room in the edi- 
fice. When the funeral procession reached the cemetery it was 
confronted with a sea of people, standing with bowed heads, 
attesting their affection for their departed fellow townsman 
and statesman. 

The home life of our departed friend was an ideal one. A 
more devoted wife was never vouchsafed to man, and his life 
was brightened by the presence of a beautiful daughter just 
budding into young womanhood: One of the most touching 


‘scenes occurred at the grave as his friend and pastor closed the 


Rervices there. While the earth was falling upon the casket 
this young daughter stepped te the edge of the grave and 
dropped bu the casket a beautiful white rose, a most touching 


and beautiful tribute of filial devotion, while her tender young 
body was convulsed in wis 

I have no doubt that had our lamented colleague been spared 
and afforded the opportunity of serving here he would have 
soon attained a high rank in the councils of the Nation and 
rendered conspicuous service. A few days before his demise 
I enjoyed a day with him in the capital city 
and from his expressions I was made to realize 
forward to his association and service 
ure. He was prepared to give from his great strength the 
fullest. measure in the interest of his people and of his Nation, 
and it was with keen regret I received the information of his 
untimely death, which denied to him the consummation of his 
desires and ambition, 


Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, as far back through 
the vista of years as the knowledge of man goes has been found 
the practice of honoring the memory and commemorating the 
lives and deeds of those who have departed this life. In keep- 
ing with that ancient and honorable custom, and because we 
loved and honored him, we are assembled to-day to testify to 
the splendid life, character, and service of Hon. L. E. SAWYER, 
late a Member of this House from the sixth district of Ar- 
kansas. Twice within a brief period of time the dread angel 
of death has visited the Arkansas delegation and taken his 
toll. Strange it seems that each time he struck down the Rep- 
resentative of the sixth district, and each time he took one 
of the ablest, noblest, and best of our Members: On the day 
of his death Mr. Sawyer seemed to be in perfect health. He 
was a rugged; stalwart man in the prime of life. With a mind 
cultivated and strengthened by years of study and the ex- 
periences of an active and useful life, with a body that still 
bore the marks and vigor of youth, he faced his service here 
with the hope and promise of a long and a brilliant career. 
The day before he was stricken I was with him and he never 
appeared happier, and I left him with the promise to visit him 
soon in his home in the famed valley of the vapors—Hot 
Springs. Neither of us dreamed when we parted that day—the 
last time this side the river—that the words of the poet were 
prophetic of him that say: 

Death takes us unawares 

And stays our hurrying feet; 
The great design unfinished lies, 
Our lives are incomplete, 


While we recognize that final separation comes to all it seems 
the time is never just ripe or the work ever finished. And 
how lamentably true it is that— 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 
And stars to set; but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death, 


It was only a few years ago that Mr. Sawyer came to 
Arkansas, located at Hot Springs, and began the practice of 
law. He was a profound lawyer; an able, fearless, and eloquent 
advocate. He knew not how to be unfair, and he spurned the 
thought of striking an adversary that he held at a disndvantage. 
He held in perfect contempt the man who would not play the 
game fair and out in the open. Honesty was his guiding star, 
and he lived the doctrine of the golden rule every day of his 
life. He was an honor to the profession of law, and he loved 
tts practice and the association that the court room brought 
him. But he heard the call that came from the broader field of 
politics and soon became a candidate for and was elected to 
the general assembly of the State. So faithful and brilliant 
was his service that he was reelected and became speaker of 
the house, an honor much sought in our State. This experience 
did not satisfy but increased his appetite for the service of his 
people. His greatest ambition was to serve in Congress. He 
pointed his political compass this way, and launched his little 
bark with the determination, never to cast anchor until he 
cast it here. He encountered many a rough sea, For a time 
the adverse winds blew and the storms raged, but he never 
faltered or became discouraged. Twice he was defeated, but 
at the last election he succeeded over several worthy opponents, 
He was indeed happy. When I say that of the nine Members 
of the two Houses of Congress that come from Arkansas all 
are native sons, save two, it will be understood that we are 
a little partial to our own, and the stranger who succeeds must 
have ability, fidelity; honesty, and a clean character. Our late 
colleague was abundantly endowed with all these virtues. He 
was one of the noblest and most lovable men I ever knew. His 
sunny disposition dispelled gloom and drove sadness away. It 
lifted the clouds and let the sunshine through. 
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He would not willfully wound anyone, and rejoiced to serve 
the humblest person he knew. He was delighted at the pros- 
pect of serving here, for it gave him a greater field for service. 
He had no thought that the unseen hand of the Dark Messenger 
was uplifted to strike him. He looked to the future and 
thought he saw the golden spires of light of the rising sun of a 
new day; what he really saw was the fading twilight that 
comes after the crimson sunset that warns us another day has 
been added to the silent centuries, 

He sat at table early in May before he had taken the oath of 
office and chatted with his friends. He apparently had no 
thought of death, and suddenly and without warning the blow 
fell; the silken cord was severed and the spirit took its flight to 
live forever in the beautiful Land of the Leal. But he had so 
lived that when the summons came he was— 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him and lies 
down to pleasant dreams, 


His loss to us is great, notwithstanding a worthy successor, 
and we have been denied a sweet association with a true, clean, 
honorable, and lovable man, No man could associate with him 
and not have a broader and better vision of life. None could 
know him and not have loftier ambitions or gain higher ideals, 
By his life he exemplified the words of the genius: 


Let me not hurt by any selfish deed 

The heart of friend or foe. 

Nor would I pass unseen worthy aid, 

Nor sin by silence when I should defend. 

Let me to-day look back across the span 

Twixt dawn and dark, and to my conscience say, 
“ Because of some good deed to beast or man 

The world is better that I live to-day.” 


Of him it can be said: 


Life's race well run, 

Life’s race well done, 

Life's race well won. 
Now comes rest. 


Mr. REED of Arkansas. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, it is fitting, proper, and right that the House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the Sixty-eighth Congress should thus pause 
and pay proper tribute to the character and memory of one of 
Arkansas’ able statesmen, the late and lamented Hon. L. E. 
Sawyer, It is quite true that Mr. Sawyer was only known to | 
a few Members of this Congress, having been elected to Con- 
gress in the November election, 1922. He died May 5, 1923. 
In legal status he was at the time of his death the Congressman 
elect from the sixth congressional district of the State of | 
Arkansas, the district I have the honor to now represent in 
this Congress. 

I did not have the honor of knowing Mr. Sawyer during his 
early manhood. He removed from the State of Mississippi, 
where he was reared and educated, to the city of Hot Springs, 
Ark., in the year of 1908. I first met Mr. Sawyer in 1918, but 
did not know him intimately until about four years prior to 
his death. ~ 

Mr. Sawyes on arriving in the city of Hot Springs formed 
a partnership in the practice of law with the Hon. E. W. 
Rector, of that city, which partnership continued till the date 
of the death of Colonel Rector, which occurred in 1917. This 
firm took active part in some of the most important litigations 
in our State. As a lawyer Mr. Sawyer was aggressive, active, 
and gave his clients the very best service of which he was 
capable. He was a good trial lawyer, and when a client 
secured his services he had a lawyer who would carry his 
case to the courts of last resort if it took same to secure what 
he conceived to be his client’s legal rights. Mr. Sawyer was 
not in sympathy with cold and technical terms or rules that 
sometimes preclude a case from being tried upon the real 
merits. It is said of him that he would often agree with 
opposing counsel that the bars might be loosened and that 
each side introduce such evidence as would shed light upon the 
real facts of the case upon trial. 

In 1913 Mr. Sawyer was elected one of the three repre- 
sentatives from Garland County in the Arkansas Legisla- 
ture. He served the people of his county so faithfully that 
he was reelected to the same position in 1915. In 1915 
the Arkansas Legislature had many great questions confront- 
ing it. Our departed friend was elected speaker of the 
house of representatives and served in that capacity with 
distinction and honor not excelled by any who had held that 
high office, notwithstanding some of our most illustrious men 
had served in that capacity. As a presiding officer he leaned 
not to the learned and powerful, but the humblest member of 
that body could be heard and recognized by him, 


In 1916 Mr, Sawyer entered the race for Congress. He 
entered the primary opposing a sitting member who was a 
very popular man, the Hon. Sam M. Taylor, of Pine Bluff. 
There was also another candidate in that race, Hon. P. 
Havis Nixon, of Jefferson County. It is quite singular that 
all three of these very able men are now dead. Mr. Taylor 
was the idol of his district, who served here in this House for 
10 years. Mr. Nixon was recognized as one of the ablest 
lawyers in our State, if not in the South. Mr. Sawyer did 
not make a “front porch” campaign; he realized that he 
was opposed by very able men. He put his whole soul in 
the campaign, canvassing the entire district in detail and 
made many friends, He was not elected at this time but 
he was not discouraged. In 1920 he again entered the 
primary for the nomination, opposing Congressman Sam M. 
Taylor. If possible, he put eyen more force and energy in 
this campaign and made a very remarkable race. Again he 
was not elected, but was only defeated by less than 1,800 
votes out of a total vote of 22,000. Mr. Sawyer for the third 
time entered the race for Congress, in the primary of August, 
1922, and this time was successful. The realization of his 
cherished ambition at last had come true. I dare say that 
few, if any, Members elected to the Sixty-eighth Congress 
appreciated the high honor more than Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer was married and left surviving him his wife 
and two daughters, I do not have the honor of knowing any 
of his family. 

In physical stature nature seemed good to Mr. SAWYER; he 
was strong, tall, robust, and stout. He could endure great 
hardships, much work without a murmur. As a speaker he 
was logical, forceful, and eloquent. A strong contender for 
the matters he conceived to be right, yet considerate, kind, and 
courteous to those who differed from him. I had the honor 
several times to engage in joint debate with Mr. Sawyer, and 
it affords me a very great pleasure to state that our discus- 
sions were neyer personal, but on the contrary were most 
pleasant, 

The visible L. E. Sawyer, whom we knew as an earthly 
pilgrim, is here no more. Indeed, the silver cord is broken, 
but the good traits of his character and his ability as a lawyer 
and statesman in Arkansas will live. We see the majestic oak 
as it stands by the roadside. We look upon it and we observe 
the decaying limbs, we count the rings around its body, and 
by physical facts we can observe that it has lived its allotted 
time; we can naturally expect that slight winds may blow it 
down or in natural order its life will soon end. We have no 
ways of judging the duration of man's life. We would hardly 
expect, judging by physical facts, that our departed friend, who 
seemed in robust health, hardly a middle-aged man, would be 
so suddenly cut down. This event only reminds most forcibly 
of the certainty of death. In the Elks Club, in the beautiful 
city of Hot Springs on a spring day enjoying the association 
and companionship of his friends, the summons came without 
notice and without warning. Laughing and talking with his 
friends he suddenly complained of feeling badly, and in less 
than five minutes he was dead. 

Oh, death, we know not what you are, yet we know you 
are; we have you everywhere and in everything, substance or 
being. You steal your stormy waves on the breezes of the 
morning. You linger on the gentle dewdrops of the evening 
tide. We see you as you take a babe from mother’s arms. 
Apparently it seems that some of us act as though death did 
not apply to us but only to others, yet the example of calling 
from our midst this able lawyer and statesman in the manner 
here feebly described should remind us that death is no re- 
specter of persons, place, or time. May we use the lines of the 
poet who said: ` 

At a place we know not where 
And time we know not when 

The great God divine in Justice there 
Will judge the deeds of men. 


To the memory of our departed friend we will not say fare- 
well, but we will say, lawyer, orator, and statesman, we say as 
we have said many times to you in physical appearance, 
good-by. 


Mr. RAGOON. Mr. Speaker, the death of Lewis E. Sawyer 
brought to me a sting of sorrow which I had never felt before 
because in his death I lost one of my closest and most intimate 
friends. I think I understood him and knew him better than 
any person outside of his immediate family. Our relationship 
and friendship were such that there was a mutual exchange of 
those close confidences which are only known between real 
friends, so it is with considerable feeling that I speak of 
my departed friend. 
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Lewis E. Sawyer was born in Shelby County, Ala.,.on June 
24, 1867. In his early childhood he moved to Lee County, 
Miss; where he was reared. He received his education in the 
high school and university of that State, graduating from 
the law department of the University of Mississippi in the 
elass with the late Benjamin G. Humphreys... He practiced 
law in Mississippi until the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, when he volunteered as à private in Company F, First 
Tennessee Volunteer Regiment, in which he served for a year 


and a half, most of this service having been spent in the Philip- 


pine Islands. After his discharge from the Army he traveled 
extensively, finally locating at Iuka, Miss., where he re- 
sumed the practice of law. He came to Hot Springs, Ark., 
in 1909, where he became associated in a partnership with 
the late Col. E. W. Rector, an eminent and scholarly lawyer 
of that State and belonging to one of the State’s oldest and 
most famous families. By virtue of his ability and engaging 
personality he soon became one of the leaders of the Hot 
Springs bar, which is one of the strongest of the State. 

His firm. enjoyed the confidence, and incidentally acquired the 
husiness, of many of the leading firms and business enterprises 
of that thriving little city.. He enjoyed the confidence and 
respect of all the courts in which. he practiced. He was a 
strong debater, a good thinker, and was always able to acquit 
himself, with credit in controversial matiers. He was elected 
to. the legislature in 1913 from Garland County without making 
a single speech or soliciting a single vote. From the beginning 
of the session he was an outstanding character and soon 
gained a prominent place in the deliberations of that body. He 
was chairman of the committee on education and also a mem- 
ber of the judiciary committee, upon which: latter committee I 
was a member at the same time. In the session of 1915 he was 
elected speaker in one of the most spirited contests ever held 
for that position. 

He was a member of the Federal medical board which had. 
supervision of the reservation at Hot Springs, and it was 
through his work and suggestions that some of the worst evils 
whieh beset the reservation, were eradicated, 

He served for a while as special district attorney during the 


incapacity of the incumbent by appointment of Judge Scott 


Wood. Í 

He was elected te the Sixty-eighth Congress in November, 
1922, after having made two unsuccessful races against the 
late Colonel Taylor, one of the strongest men who ever repre- 
sented the State in Congress for many, years. 

Mr. Sawyer was married and left surviving him a wife and 
two daughters. He belonged. to the Woodmen of the World, 
the Elks, and Masons. 

Lewis H. Sawyer was prominently identified with all those 
things Which stood for the best interests of Hot Springs, the 
city of his residence, He loved his county and her proud little 
city with a devotion as deep as that of a native son. 

In private conversation and in public controversy he was her 
strong champion and defender, By reason of the health-giving 
properties of her fameus waters, Hot, Springs attracts now, 
and for many years in the past, people from every walk of life 
and from every clime, With this environment it has naturally 
become a city of many strong men and women, à cosmopolitan 
population. By reason of this she has been at times misunder- 
stood and not always accorded that sympathetic interest she 
deserved by other sections of the State. Mr. Sawyer took the 
Constitution at its word. Its statements that the people should 
select representatives from the different counties to represent 
them in the legislature meant to him just what it said. He 
wanted no other course and none other did he pursue. 

I think one of his outstanding virtues was the courage of his 
convictions in public life. Acts of political expediency are net 
uncommon in the lives of public men. Political expediency upon 
the part of public men is one of the endangering enemies to the 
free institutions of our Government. It is refreshing to now 
and then find a man of strength who will set a face of flint 
against these intimidations and dare drive through to the 
end his people rightly expect and their constitution intends. 
I have seen manifestations of his courage when he was un- 
mindful of the great draft his act would make upon his future 
political fortune, Political expediency might threaten; pas- 
sidnate opposition might plead, and fortunes of the future might 
allure, but Lewis Sawyer never lost his poise nor his sense 
for the higher things of public concern. He was one of those 
rareties in public life who dares to do his duty and fears not 
the pain nor price. 

Another great quality possessed by him in abundance was 
his congeniality of disposition. He was a strong, rugged, and 
robust man physically, with a quick and penetrating mind. 
While he had a strong and commanding countenance, yet one 
upon meeting him was immediately impressed with the happy 


and congenial expression he always bore. It was but the re- 
flection of his wonderfully kind and sympathetic; soul. 

In all my association: with him I never heard him utter an 
expression of hate against his fellow man. He was so thought- 
ful and unoffending toward the feelings of others that he would 
not even jest to their embarrassment and discomfiture. Men in 
politics, stirred by the spirit of contest and the consuming de- 
sire to win, are often indiscreet with their tongues. Their 
finer sensibilities become calloused by the nerve strain under 
which they labor until scars are made which a lifetime can not 
smooth. Though Mr. Sawirn had made many campaigns, I 
never heard him speak disparagingly of one of his opponents. 
I have been many years an intimate friend of our colleague, 
Congressman RED, who succeeds Mr, Sawyer, and intimately 
knowing them both as I do, I have never heard either of them 
utter a word of harm or blame about the other, but always it 
has been words of praise, notwithstanding their campaign was 
warm and exciting—a tribute to the high qualities of each. 
If he had nothing good to say of another he kept silent, 
and what a princely virtue. 

His greatest virtue was his capacity for friendship. I mean 
by that his ability to be everything which the word imports 
that one should be who sustains that relation to another. 
True friendship goes further than the cordial relations of ac- 
quaintances, which are often “as the snowflake on the river, 
a monient white, then gone”; it goes deep into the relations, 
attitudes, and dispositions of men. There are those who scoff 
at the idea of friendship; they hold it is an empty and an obso- 
lete sentiment. Perhaps there is some justification for their 
cynicism when we look at the relative place the subject holds 
in ancient as compared to modern literature. Friendship was 
largely the theme of the greatest of ancient philosophers; in 
fact, in all the ancient systems of philosophy friendship was 
an integral part of that system. But it is as true now as in 
ancient times that men do not care to live without friends, even 
though they possess everything else good. “Greater love than 
this hath no man, that he lay down his life for his friend,” is a 
forceful Scriptural recognition of the relation of friendship. 

“No man liveth unto himself” was not spoken in ignorance 
of the interdependence of men in matters of social intercourse. 
Sympathy is indispensable with man and he crayes it the same 
as his body craves and needs food and raiment. It is compara- 
tively, easy to sympathize with a friend in distress and ad- 
versity, but the heart sometime flutters with envy and jealousy 
when we congratulate him upon his successes. But true friend- 
ship has no room for envy and jealousy and rejeices as much 
for the success of others as it does for its own. Sympathy re- 
sponds to his gladness as well as his grief; it add to his joys 
and divides his sorrows. Lewis Sawyer, by his sympathetic 
disposition, that disposition free from the hateful taint of envy 
and jealousy, has brought satisfaction to the heart of any man 
who enjoyed this relation with him, when sorrow and despond- 
ency encompassed. him. 

I believe there is an old proverb to the effect “that in the 
councils of the many there is much wi ” In the course 
of events there comes to men difficult problems to solve, which: 
by their very nature he can not place upon the door panels of 
his home. It is then he seeks the helpful council of his friends 
where he can reassemble and marshal his thought in an orderly 
process to the desired end. When men face the world together 
“ready to stand shoulder firm to shoulder and hand fast 
clasped to hand“ it is an inspiration and a strength, for in their. 
liearts ang minds and souls there nestles the comfort of know- 
ing if one fall the other will lift him up. The siege is never 
so severe, the battle not so hard fought, and the victory is all 
the sweeter if men are conscious that the golden thread of 
friendship connécts them with others standing ever ready to 
recruit them with their sympathies and material aid. 

Any man to whom Lewis E. Sawyer was a friend will bear 
witness that friendship is not an obsolete sentiment nor a 
sentiment which had its ascendancy in the days of the ancients. 
Many the time I have heard him say in a characteristic expres- 
sion to some friend beset with vexations and troubles, “Go 
ahead, old boy; it will come out all right.“ No one starving for 
succor and for comfort ever knocked at the door of his heart 
and was turned away hungry. I have drawn heavily upon his 
resources because he was my friend. To a friend he never had 
a dollar he would not divide, a joy he would not share. He 
rejoiced at the success of a friend, and you never had a sorrow 
he would not divide. Such a capability may never have en- 
riched. him in material wealth but it made him rich in friends. 

This devotion, of course, found its full fruition in his home. 
Surrounded by his devoted wife and two lovely daughters, they 
formed a happy and contented family circle. His hopes had, 
been realized; he had reached the zenith of his ambition. In 
this happy high noon of life, suddenly and so unexpectedly, the 
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shatterer of man’s hopes and the banisher of his dreams Some time ago 


pressed the cold finger to his brow, and once more gave to Us 
the solemn warning “ that in the midst of life we are in death.” 


In his death Arkansas lost a progressive and useful citizen, 


Hot Springs a great champion and defender, the bar of his 
State a profound and able lawyer, and his home a faithful and 
devoted husband and father, Personally I lost a friend. 


Mr. REED of Arkansas took the chair as Speaker pro tem- 
Pore. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it was not my privilege to 
know Mr. Sawyer intimately. I am sure it would have been a 
great benefit to me had I known him intimately. I met him, 
however, many years ago when he was a member of the Arkan- 
sas Legislature and was impressed with his open countenance, 
his apparent courage, honesty, and intelligence, three of the 
necessary qualifications for public service either in the State 
legislature or in the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. Sawym came to Arkansas from Mississippi. Likewise 
‘his predecessor, Colonel Taylor, whom we all loved here, regard- 
less Mt politics, came from the same State. Senator Clarke, one 


of the ablest Senators from our State or any other State, like-' 


wise came from Mississippi; in fact, Mississippi has furnished 
many distinguished men to the public life of Washington. I re- 
call that Senator Chamberlain is a Mississippian and, Senator 
Bailey, of Texas, is a Mississippian, At one time there were 
some 10 or 15 Members of the two Houses from that great 
Stute. 
I met Mr. SAwvyEr here on the 4th of March, 1923, and he 
seemed to be supremely happy. It had been a life's ambition to 
serve in this body, and I have not a doubt but that he would 
have made a reinarkable record In the House, because he had 
the abflity, he had the iritelligence, and he had the courage to do 
that which he knew and felt was in the interests of the masses 
of the American people. He had a very laudable ambition to 
come to Congress. There is nothing wrong in this. In fact, I 
might say he had a burning ambition to come to this body and 
participate in its deliberations. He made two unsuccessful 
races. The third time he was successful. 

He agreed with the sentiment in the poem on will power, 
which says: 


There is-no chance, no destiag, ue fata 

Can circumvent or hinder or control 

The Urm resolve of a determined soul. 

Gifts count tor nothing, will alone is great, 

All things must ons awey before ft, soon or late. 

What obstacle can stay the e ot the e river in its 
course, 

Or cause the 9 orb of day to wait? 

Each well-born soul must win what it deserves, 

Let the foal prate of luck. 

The fortunate is he whose earnest purpose never swarves, 

Whose slightest action or inaction serves the one great aim, 

Why, even death stands still and waits an bour, 

Sometimes, for such a will. 


Mr. Sawxer had that sort of determination, that sort of will 
power, and therefore was bound to succeed. 

I regret, my friends, that he was not permitted to have the 
privilege of serving the people of America in this great body, 
the House of Representatives. I regret exceedingly that I did 
mot know intimately this splendid man, and therefore it is 
impossible for me to do justice to his memory ‘here. I have 
enjoyed and appreciated the many nice things which have been 
said about Mr. Sawyze, and I appreciate the fact that these 
statements. are literally true, 

Mr. Sawyer's record shows him to have been 


Statesman, friend to truth, of soul sincere, 
In action faithful and in honor clear, 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in rising to pay tribute to our 
Jamented colleague I am reminded that in her earlier days 
Mississippi drew as a heritage from the rest of the country a 
large number of the brightest minds, the ablest young men, of 
America; and that in turn she later contributed more perhaps 
to the statesmanship of other States than any other one of 
her sister Commonwealths of the same population. And to 
none has she contributed more than to the State of Arkansas, 
and especially to the sixth district, from which our late col- 
teague came, and which is so ably represented at this time by 
our popular and distinguished colleague, the Hon. Janes B. 


I listened to an argument between two of 
fine heat! n treed fh the United States as to which was 
the oldest one of our national parks. I did not interrupt their 
conversation, but it occurred to me that they did not know 
that the oldest national park on American soil was Hot 
Springs, Ark., the home of our late colleague, Hon. Lewis E. 
SAWYER. 

The district, and perhaps the county, in which I have the 
privilege and the honor to live was the home of the Chickasaw 
Nation. before the white men came to America these 
Indians had eloped a civilization superior perhaps to that 
of any other American tribe. With a trained army of about 
1,500 warriors they were invincible before any foe their enemies 
could send against them. They had learned of the. medical 
properties of the waters of Hot Springs, and used to send their 
sick to that place to be cured, 

On one occasion the Chickasaws who had gone there for 
treatment were attacked by the neighboring tribes of Quapaws, 
and possibly the Osages, and others who attempted to drive 
them from the grounds. When they returned, they reported 
to their chief what had happened, when he called h his braves 
together and took them to Hot Springs, whipped out those 
interfering tribes, called a council of all those interested, dnd 
established Hot Springs as a neutral ground for all the people 
then living in America, wh. to them constituted the known 
world. Thus was established by, the people of what is now the 
first district of Mississippi, which L have the honor to represent 
in this body, the first national park in what is now, the United 
States. 

Within the tast few deendes my county has also contributed 
to that district two of the ablest Representatives the State 
of Arkansas has ever sent to this body, the Hon. Samuel 
M. Tayler, whom we 1 2 knew. and, loved, and later his suc- 
cessor, the Hon. Lewis M. Sawyer, whose death we mourn to- 
day. Mr. SAWYER Was: never ed Fpi the strange turn of 
fate to take his seat in this bedy, but he realized, as some one 
has said, a life’ s ambition—that of being, elected to the Ameri- 
can Congress, 

The greatest writer of all time sande one at his subjects 
say that— 

The evil that men do lives after them: 
Tho; good is oft interred with their bones. 


I have often thought that those words did not reflect the 
sentiment of that matchless genius who penned those lines, 
for it seems to me that in the course of our el tion we have 
before us constaiitly the living ‘and unanswerable proof that 
the good thut men do lives Akter them, “while the bad is left 
to perish in the dust. 

We often hold out to young Americans the rugged character, 
the indomitable courage, the devotion to ideals of Abraham 
Lincoln, We often hold out to the boys uf this generation the 
high ideals, the lofty character, the unfeigned piety, the un- 
questioned integrity, the unsullied patriotism, and the Chris- 
tian purity of Jefferson Dayis, in order that it may be an in- 
spiration to the young people of to-day to put forth greater 
efforts, that they may accomplish the greatest good. 

Perhaps no man who has been elected to Congress in recent 
years lived a life that was more calculated to inspire the youth 
of this land than Lewis E. Sawyer, and the fact that he never 
survived to distinguish himself in this body does not obscure the 
fact that he manifested that courage, that determination, 
that energy, and that intellect which carried him on from one 
Success to another until the end. ` 

He was from one of the best families in my county. Com- 
ing almost upon the heels of the Civil War, when our State 
was torn with reconstruction, when poverty, demoralization, 
and all the other disco predominated, he seemed 
to catch an inspiration from adversity itself. By burning his 
candle late into the night, he developed into a forceful, intel- 
lectual man of whom our State as well as the State ef Ar- 
kansas is justly proud. It has been said, that— 


The heights by grent men reached aud kept 

Were not attained by sudden fight; 

Bat they, while their companions slept, 4 
Were toiling upward in the night, 


Such was the career of young Sawyer, who labored against 
adversity to devetop his mind and heart for the battles of this 
life. 

Perhaps a more courteous or‘affable Member has never been 
elected to this body. He had none of the vain pomp of self- 
exploitation that we sometimes observe in public men as they 
strut and fret across the stage of human action; but he was ` 
reserved, courteous, gentlemanly’ at all times and under all 
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conditions. He believed in the undying principles of the Chris- 
tian religion and lived the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 


ex-Cabinet officers, who have appeared as attorney or agent in con- 
nection with claims of the War Department, the following report Is 


He seemed to embrace that philosophy laid down by Ella | submitted: 


Wheeler Wilcox when she said— 


So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 

Is all this sad world needs. 


Worthy son of Mississippi, adopted son of Arkansas, distin- 
guished, patriotig American, trusted Representative of a great 
people—cut off in the very beginning of your national career— 
We can only say— 


‘Hail, and farewell! 


ADJOURN MENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the reso- 
lution heretofore adopted, the House stands adjourned. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, April 28, 1924, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


SENATE 
Monpay, April 28, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 24, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1982) to change the name of Thirty-seventh Street be- 
tween Chevy Chase Circle and Reno Road. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further communicated to the Senate the resolu- 
tions of the House (H. Res. 271) adopted as a tribute to the 
memory of Hon. J. M. C. SMITH, late a Representative from the 
State of Michigan. 

The message also communicated to the Senate the resolutions 
of the House (H. Res. 272) adopted as a tribute to the memory 
of Hon. L. E. Sawyer, late a Representative from the State of 
Arkansas, 


ARMS AND MUNITIONS SOLD TO MEXICO 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report concerning the purchase of arms and munitions by the 
‘Government of Mexico, made in response to Senate Resolu- 
tion 193. The letter and accompanying report will lie on the 
table. 


PROSECUTIONS OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT BY EX- 
OFFICIALS (S. DOC. NO. 99) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a report of the Secretary of War, relating to the names 
of former public Officials who have appeared as attorneys be- 
fore the department. Such disposition will be made of the 
matter as the Senate may direct. 

Mr. NORRIS subsequently said: Mr. President, I under- 
stand there is a communication on the desk from the 
Secretary of War in answer to a resolution which the Senate 
passed some time ago. It seems to me that that communica- 
tion ought to be read. I, myself, have not read it and I do 
not know what it contains. However, it is a communica- 
tion from the head of a department, to lie on the table, 
and it ought to be read and printed in the usual way. I 
ask that the letter from the Secretary of War be read. 

There being no objection, the communication from the 
Secretary of War was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
Printed, and it was read as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 25, 1924. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: In further reply to your letter of February 28, 1924, inclos- 

ing copy of resolution of the Senate of the United States calling 
on the Secretary of War for certain information with reference to 
@x-Members of the House of Representatives and the Senate, or any 


Ex-CABINET OFFICERS 
A. MITCHELL PALMER 


„Claim of M. Lowenstein & Sons—attorney for claimant, 
Palmer, Davis & Scott, March 9, 1922. Claim in connection 
with cancellation of contract of 20,000 yards of onting flannel, 
return of $5,546.51 deposit and damages amounting to $3,332.12 
due to unreasonable delay in shipment. Contract canceled, de- 
posit of $5,546.51 returned, claim for damages disallowed. 

“Claim of M. Lowenstein & Sons—attorney for claimant, 
Palmer, Davis & Scott, March 22, 1922. Claim in connection 
with cancellation of contract of purchase of 35,120 yards of 
brown twill on account of material not conforming to width 
of sample submitted. Contract canceled and refund of deposit 
amounting to $1,419.94 allowed. Payment authorized by Chief 
of Finance May 9, 1922. 

“Claim of Hazelton Mills, (Inc.)—attorney for claimant 
Palmer, Davis & Scott. November 17, 1921, Claim for refund 
of purchase price amounting to $95,119.98 of 144,779 yards of 
cotton duck on account of material not conforming in char- 
acter to sample exhibited at time of sale. Refund allowed. 
Payment authorized by the Comptroller General in decision 
of March 1, 1922. 

“Claim of M. Lowenstein & Sons—attorney for claimant, 
Palmer, Davis & Scott. March 9, 1922. Claim for refund 
of $39.85 arising out of shortage in delivery of duck. Claim 
allowed. Payment authorized by the Chief of Finance, April 
29, 1922. 

“Claim of M. Lowenstein & Sons; attorney for claimant, Pal- 
mer, Davis & Scott. March 9, 1922. Claim for allowance of 5 
cents per yard on 300,000 yards of duck on account of material 
having one raw selvedge. Purchaser haying disposed of material 
by resale, claim was construed as one for unliquidated damages 
and disallowed, 

“Claim of M. Lowenstein & Sons; attorney for claimant, Pal- 
mer, Davis & Scott. March 9, 1922. Claim for allowance of 
$0.1328 per yard, amounting to $4,470.45 on 33,863 yards of duck 
on account of delay in delivery. Claim disallowed. 

“Claim of Yankee Export & Trading Co.; attorney for claimant, 
Palmer, Davis & Scott. November 3, 1922. Claim for refund of 
10 per cent, amounting to $1,910.59, on price paid for 900,000 
yards of duck on account of material having one raw salvage. 
Purchaser having disposed of material by resale, claim was con- 
strued as one for unliquidated damages and disallowed. 

Claim of United States Distributing Co.; attorney for claimant, 
Palmer, Davis & Scott. December 4, 1922. Claim for adjust- 
ment in price of 1,890 trailers on account of quality and condition. 
Claim disallowed.” 

THOMAS WATT GREGORY 


“Claim of Libby, McNeil & Libby; attorney for claimant, 
Gregory & Todd. May 18, 1920. Claim for loss on meats arising 
under act of March 2, 1919. Claim denied by the Board of Con- 
tract Adjustment March 23, 1920. Now pending in the Court of 
Claims. 

“Claim of Morris & Co.; attorney for claimant, Gregory & 
Todd. May 18, 1920. Claim for loss on meats arising under act 
of March 2, 1919. Claim denied by Board of Contract Adjustment 
March, 23, 1920, Now pending in the Court of Claims. 

“Claim of Swift & Co.; attorney for claimant, Gregory & 
Todd. May 18, 1920. Claim for loss on meats arising under the 
act of March 2, 1919. Claim denied by the Board of Contract 
Adjustment March 22, 1920. Judgment rendered by the Court of 
Claims March 17, 1924, in amount of $1,077,386.30. 

“Claim of Armour & Co.; attorney for claimant, Gregory & 
Todd. May 18, 1920. Claim for loss on meats arising under act 
of March 2, 1919. Claim denied by the Board of Contract Adjust- 
ment. Now pending in the Court of Claims. 

“Claim of Carden & Herd; attorney for claimant, Gregory & 
Todd. October 28, 1920. Claim for percentage of gross eurn- 
ings on freight by ships sold to Government—amount of $7,500,000. 
Award made by Secretary of War in the amount of $550,000 on 
June 18, 1921. An appropriation to pay this award was provided 
in Public, 109, Sixty-seventh Congress, approved December 15, 
1921. 

WILLIAM GIBBS M’ADOO 


“Claim of Locomobile Co. of America; attorney for claimant, 
McAdoo, Cotton & Franklin. March 1, 1920. Claim for refund of 
$200,790.20 excise tax under section of the reyenue act of October 
3, 1917, upon 1,650 Class ‘‘B” chasses sold and delivered by claim- 
ant to the United States of America. Claim denied by appeal sec- 
tion War Department Claims Board. Judgment rendered by the 
Court of Claims in the amount of $5,454.39, June 12, 1922. 
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* 
Ex-SENATOES 


WILBARD: SAULSBURY 


„Muy 8, 1919, Messrs. Britton & Gray, attorneys at law, of which 
firm former Senetor Saulsbury is understood to have been a meni 
ber, wrote a letter to the Engineer Department concerning certain 
demurrage on cars furnished at Aberdeen, Wash., in September, 
1917, whieh: had been disallowed by the Auditor for the War De- 
partment. ‘The correspondence requested further information am to 
the dates the cars were placed on order of a. representative of, the 
Engineer Department. This could nat be furnished, and, so far as 
known, the disallowance stands, The amount involved was 300.“ 

CHRISTID BENBY | 

“Claim of city of Greenville, S. C.; attorney for claimant; Benet, 
Shand & McGowan. June 28, 1919. Claim for $267,000) re furnish- 
ing water to Camp, Sevier, S. C., arising under act of March 2, 
1919. Claim withdrawn. by attorneys April 12, 1920. 

“ Cottor-linter cases; approximately 500 cases. Attorney for 
claimants, Benet, Shand & McGowan, June 30, 1019. Test case: 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. Denied by Board of Contract Adjustment 
November 19, 1019. On appeal to Secretary of War, referred by 
him to Court of Claims May 18, 1920. Court ordered case dis- 
missed January 10, 1921. Bill S. 4479 introduced in United States 
Senate February B, 1923. Senate Resolution 448 considered and 
agreed to March 3, 1923. 

“Appenred as representative of cottonseed crushers on Novem- 
ber 30 1918, and subsequently’; is now attoruey of record in a suit 
pending before the Court of Claims; the record of this case is in 
the hands ef the Attorney General.” 


BOS SMITH 


‘*“Clatm of Silver Lake Park Co. Attorney for claimant, Hoke 
Smith. August 10, 1921, Claim for pollution of water in Silver 
Lake, by discharge of sewage and washing of débris from the re- 
mount, station at Camp Gordon; Amount awarded by Assistant 
Secretary of, War April 10, 1922,. $18,000. A bill, making appro- 
priation to pay this award is still pending in Congress, 

“Claim of West Point, Wholesale Grocery Co.; attorney for 
claimant, Smith, Bloodworth, Fort & Crowford. February 28, 
1922. Claim, fop. adjustment in price of 9,747 service hats on 
account, of quality and condition. Claim disallowed.” 

JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS 

“Claim of Burke & James (Inc.). August 31, 1920. Con- 
sidered by Air Service section of War Department Claims Board. 
Board previously recommended disapproval of payment of voucliers 
45 and 46, but considers this is a matter of dispute between the 
contractor and the contracting officer for Government, and is 
a matter’ to be considered by War Department Claims Board.” 

Ex-Mzunrns OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
: BURTON E, SWEET 

“Appeared in the case of the Chamberlain Machine Works, 
growing out of a war contract; is now attorney of record with a 
suit of that company pending: before the Court of Claims; the 
records and memoranda of the claim are now in me possession 
of the Attorney General.“ 

W. B. JAMIESON 


“Contract with the B. A. Wickflam Construction Co.; attorney 
W. B. Jamieson, Woodward Building. Asked for certain informa~ 
tion relative to payment made to the B. A. Wickham Construction 
Co. for work done at Fort, Omaha, Nebr., and Memphis, Tenn.” 


0. C. CARLIN, _ 
“Claim of J, T. Williams & Sons; attorney for claimant, Carlin 


& Hall. October 15, 1920. Claim arising out of shortage in de- 
livery of mahogany lumber. Claim disallowed.” 


J. T. WATKINS 
“Claim of Minneapolis Army & Navy Stores; attorney for 
claimant, J. T. Watkins. October 16, 1923. Claim for refund of 
$1,345.20 on account of difference) ini price arising: eat of pur- 
chase: of 10,000. blankets. Claim disallowed.” 
T. J. RIAN 
“Claim of J. Silverman & Bros. (Inc.); attorney for claimant, 
T. J. Ryan. Claim in connection with purchase of 50,000 tents 
at auction sale held at Camp Dix, N. J., August 8, 1922. Papers 
forwarded to Chief of Finance for further action.” 
CHARLES v. OGDEN 
“Claim of J. N Hirshberg, Louisville, Ky., in connection with 
9000. blankets: bought at auction at Camp Dix, Ky:, October 6, 
1922. October 17, 1923, Senator R. P, Bknsr referred to this 


ones request of Hom Charles F. Ogden thet action on the matter 


be withheld until Mr. Ogden could submit brief’ m case. Senator 


Duxar advised under date of October 23, 1023, that the War De. 
partment had rendered an adverse decision in the claim of Mr. 
Hirshberg, and in view of this no further action could be taken.“ 


GILBERT X. CURRIN 


* Contract entered into between the Ordnance Department and 
the Dow Chemical Co. on March 4, 1918, for drilling of 17 salt 
wells and the fornishing of 1,000,000. pounds of component. mining 
salt. Mr. Currie assisted in closing of titles and also assisted 
in preparation of cancellation agreement. Mr. Currie also repre- 
sented Dow Chemical Co. when the Midland, (Mich.) salt wells 
were offered for sale.“ 

Falke JAMES W. Goop 

“ Represented, Ashland, Industries Corporation in the purchase 
from, the Government of land and Government-owned buildings 
ete., comprising the Chicago Ordnance Storage Depot.“ 

The list of ex-Members of the House of Representatives is not en- 
tirely complete, and further report will be made at a later date, 

Copies of wanne in relation to the above claims are at- 
tached hereto, í 

Respectfally, Jonx W. WERKES, 

' Secretary of War. 
THE COTTON TRADE (S. DOC. NO. 100) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a report of the Federal Trade Commission on the cotton 
trade, in response to Senate Resolutions 262 and 429, of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, on March 29, 1922, at my request, 
the Senate passed a resolution—No, 262—referring the question 
of cotton futures contract laws to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. L understand the commission has sent down a report 
to-day, I ask that that report be printed as a public document, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none; and the report will be printed as a public 
document. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, there fs a communication 
from the Federal Trade Commission in response to a resolution 
passed by the Senate. I should like to call the attention of 


the Senators from Louisiana and the Senators: from South 


Carolina to the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report. ef the Federal 
Trade Commission is in response, to Senate, Resolution 262 and 
Senate Resolution 429 of the Sixty-seventh Congress, The mats 


ter referred to by the Senator from Nebraska is in the report 


just ordered to be printed as a public document. : 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will, be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

CALL OF THE ROLL... 

Mr. SMOOT.: Mr. President; I suggest the absetiee of a 
quorum. 

on PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Secretary wild call the 
ro 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Ernst Keyes ' Biteppard 
Ashurst. Fernald Kingi 1 Shields 

Ball Ferris f Shipstead 
Bayard Fess Lodge e 
Borah Fletcher McCormick Simmons 
Brandegee Frasier McKellar 28 
Brookhart George clean. 

Glasa fela 185 

Bruce Glass May uuſd 8 —_ 
Bursum Gooding Moses 

Cameron Hale Neely Stering” 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Swanso 

Caraway Harris Norris ‘Trammell 

C 8 Harrison e Walsh, Mass, 
Curtis Overnian Warren, 

Dale Howell per Watson — 
Dial Johnson, Minn. Ph Wheeler 1 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Willis 

Edge Jones, maan Ralston 

Blkins Kendri ansdell 


Mr. CURTIS. I —— to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] is absent owing to illness. I ask 
that the announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senators 
have answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

PETITIONS. AND MEMORIALS i 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 


The motion was agreed to, 
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Mr, JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
eitizens of Highland Park, in the State of Washington, praying 
an appropriation to enable the United States to participate in 
the forthcoming international conference for the suppression of 
the narcotic traffic, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a memorial of members of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and sundry citizens of Skykomish, 
in the State of Washington, remonstrating against amendment 
of the Volstead Prohibition Act so as to legalize the manufac- 
ture and sale of èight wines and beers, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Columbiana, Ohio, favoring the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 2570) to provide for 
the establishment, operation, and maintenance of foreign trade 
zones in ports of entry of the United States, to expedite and 
encourage foreign commerce, and for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 477) 
thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 2761) to authorize 
the withdrawal of lands for the protection of antelope and other 
game animals and birds, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 478) thereon. 

Mr. CUMMINS (Mr. Srervine in the chair), from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 47) establishing a congressional committee 
to consider ways and means through legislation to lighten the 
responsibilities of the President, reported it without amend- 
ment, 


BILLS ENTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERRIS: 

A bill (S. 3138) for the relief of Alexander McLaren; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORBECRK: 

A bill (S. 3184) to amend an act entitled An act to estab- 
lish a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve the facilities and 
service of such bureau, and further to amend and modify the 
war risk insurance act,“ approved August 9, 1921, and to 
amend and modify the war risk insurance act, and to amend 
the vocational rehabilitation act; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: - 
A bill (S. 8185) for the relief of the widow of Rudolph H. von 
Ezdorf; to the Committee on Claims. 

.. By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3186) amending sections 1, 2, and 14 of an act 
entitled “An act extending the period of payment under recla- 
mation projects, and for other purposes,” approved August 13, 
1914, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: : 

A bill (S. 8187) granting permission to certain officers and 
men of the United States Army to accept various decorations 
bestowed in recognition of services to the allied cause; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: 

A bill (S. 8188) for the abandonment of a portion of the 
present channel of the south branch of the Chicago River; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3189) to amend section 2 of the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation act, approyed July 81, 1894; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. è 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3190) for the relief of the heirs. of James L. 
Pyne, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 


PAY OF PRINTERS IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


On motion of Mr. Sranrrerp, the Committee on Civil 
Service was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 93) to increase the pay of printers employed in the 
Government Printing Office, and for other purposes, and it 
was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


| bill 


AMENDMENTS ro TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. KING, Mr. PEPPER, and Mr. McKELLAR each sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be proposed to House bill 
6715, the tax-reduction bill, which were severally ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $150,000 for the purchase of a site and the erection of 
an eight-room school building thereon, in the vicinity of Third 
and Rittenhouse Streets NW., in the District of Columbia, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 8839, the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $50,000 for the establishment and maintenanee of 
a forest experiment station at such suitable place in the 
southern-pine region of the United States as the Secretary of 
Agriculture may determine, including the erection of build- 
ings and all other necessary expenses for the purpose of con- 
ducting silvicultural, dendrological, and other-experiments and 
investigations independent or in cooperation with other 
branches of the Federal Government, with States, and with 
individuals, etc., intended to be proposed by him to House 
7220, the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 

CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS OF BIG FIVE MEAT PACKERS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
216), which was read and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, as follows: 


Whereas Mr. John M. Burns, in the Solicitor’s office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has stated before the House Committee on Wx- 
penditures in the Department of Agriculture now investigating the 
administration of the packers’ and stockyards act— 

“If the department had exerted its influence to bring about 
competitive action in the stockyards rather than to stifle it, it 
would have been worth many millions of dollars annually to the 
livestock producers of the country,” also, “The packers and 
stockyards’ act has been illegally administered in some important 
instances. I hold Mr, Chester Morrill responsible for these illegal 
practices.”; and 

Whereas Mr. Morrill is in direct charge of administering the packers 
and stockyards’ act; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture did not oppose the Armour- 
Morris merger until it had been completely consummated; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has failed to require the meat 
packers to install a uniform system of accounting as empowered to by 
the packers and stockyards’ act; and 

Whereas the meat packers are now seeking a modification or termina- 
tion of the consent decree entered into by the court to keep them out 
of unrelated lines of industry ; and 

Whereas the big meat packers have not paid an adequate price to 
producers of cattle, hogs, and sheep: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Republican National Committee 
be requested to inform the Senate what contributions, if any, each of 
the big five meat packers, namely, Armour, Swift, Wilson, Cudahy, and 
Morris, have made to the Republican National Committee, directly or 
indirectly, since the election of 1920, and during the campaign of that 
year, and what amount each of them has so contributed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 26, 1924, 
the President approved and signed the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 52) for the relief of the drought-stricken farm areas of 
New Mexico. 

LEASES OF NAVAL OIL LANDS 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the Cen- 
tury for May, 1924, entitled “At the bottom of the oil story,” 
by Charles Merz. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered. to be 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 


AT THE BOTTOM OF THE OIL STORY 
[By Charles Merz] 

At 3.47 on the morning of the 3d of last August Calvin Coolidge was 
sworn in as President of the United States. His father administered 
the oath. It was a unique ceremony. Doubtless the Romans, who 
believed what the augurs told them, would have made a note of the 
fact that the Coolidge lamp burned oil. i 
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Teapot Dome, remote as it seemed from that clapboard farmhouse in 
the still hours of a summer morning, and persistent as have been the 
efforts to muddy the issue it presents, from first to last stands out in 
comparison with the rest of the scene as the high point of public inter- 
est in these nine months since Mr, Coolidge followed Mr, Harding into 
office, It is impossible to foresee how the situation will shape itself by 
the time these words have reached a printed page, It is possible that 
the Government will be well on the way toward recovery of its oil 
reserves and have instituted proceedings in those quarters in which it 
suspects fraud. It is also possible that from a question of fact and a 
matter of oil the controversy will have strayed into the domain of 
purely partisan politics and the original issue lost to the eye in a blaze 
of pyrotechnics. The enterprise of confusing the issue is well under 
way. It will gather speed as campaign time approaches. There are 
professional Democrats ready to inject the partisan note into each 
successive disclosure; there are professional Republicans who bank so 
heavily upon the traditional inability of a public to remember facts and 
keep interested that they are already venturing to assert that this 
whole oil affair is merely a Democratic bombshell prepared for the 
election. No tactics of this sort deserve to obscure the real importance 
of Teapot Dome and its brother lease in California for the citizen who 
really cares how he is governed, 

It has been by no means easy to keep track of facts, These weeks in 
Washington have told an amazing story, and a story altogether lacking 
in the element of unity. You do not look for unity in a congressional 
investigation. Facts come out with utter disregard of sequence. Chap- 
ter 20 may come first, chapter 7 next, then a few torn pages somewhere 
along about 11. All manner of divertisements appear along the way to 
add their quota of confusion. One morning Mr. McAdoo is on the stand 
to testify what earned him $50,000; then Mr. Vanderlip is called to 
explain a speech at Briarcliff; then Mr. Otto Kahn denies acquaintance 
with a million-dollar slush fund. After that, perhaps, the inquiry gets 
back to oil, only to plunge shortly into more dissertations on the side, 
leading so far afield, perhaps, that a day comes when the morning’s 
news is Mr. Creel's description of “the bluest eyes he ever saw "— 
notably the eyes of Mr. Edward L. Doheny. 

There is no criticism to be found with a method of investigation 
that brings conclusions forward in this style. It is the only way such 
inquiries can proceed, and for the efforts of the senatorial committee 
and the “senatorial committee” means THOMAS J. WALSH alone and 
single-handed for many weeks not only with little assistance from his 
team mates, but actually in the face of indifference from most of 
them-—there is a public that has the best of reasons to be thankful. 
Nevertheless, so kaleidoscopic has been the course of the committee's 
revelations, and so much at cross purposes a good deal of the inci- 
dental badinage it introduced, that it is quite possible two things 
have happened: 

First, that the main outlines of the story have been obscured, and 
the bulk of what is actually proved been overrun by what is merely 
charged and countercharged. If that has not happened, it is by no 
means the fault of the politicians; the party hacks are working over- 
time. 

Second, and more likely, for the salient facts would seem cut in- 
cisively enough to stay despite the most persistent efforts to distort 
them, it Is possible that in the swift rush from one sensation to 
another certain facts have failed to earn that emphasis to which they 
are entitled when a more mature perspective opens up. Where was 
Mr. Harding when this Whole affatr took place? He was the respon- 
sible head of the administration. Where was the Cabinet? What 
do these oil reseryes show about the actual process of government In 
Washington? y 


It is to these points that I address the notes which follow. 
SECTION 2 


The basic outlines of the story are sharp enough; a few paragraphs 
suffice to state what stands out in the record as incontrovertibly clear. 

In 1912, acting in line with policies laid down by Mr. Roosevelt, and 
impressed by the fact that battleships were turning more and more 
to oll, President Taft set aside two oil reserves in California, known 
as No. 1 and No. 2, to stand behind the Navy as a source of fuel. 
Three years later President Wilson set aside a third reserve. This 
one in Wyoming (No. 3) and known as Teapot Dome. Congress, ap- 
proving the handiwork of both Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions, put the contro] of these reserves in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

There it stayed until the advent on the scene of Secretary Fall. 
Within three months after its appearance in office, the Harding ad- 
ministration transferred the oll reserves from the Department of the 
Navy to the Department of the Interior on the ground that all public 
lands should be administered by one department of the Government, 
and that the Department of the Interior was best qualified to do the 
work. There were naval officers who protested vigorously at the time, 
Admiral Griffin, for instance, who held the important post of Chief of 
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the Bureau of ngineering, and had held it for eight years, testificd 
that he registered his protest with Secretary Denby. “ I hoped he 
would not transfer them.” These were not public lands in the ordinary 
sense, he contended, but Navy lands. “I told him [Secretary Denby] 
that if he turned the administration over to the Interior Department 
we might just as well say good-by to our oil.” 

Those words, spoken two years ago, are worth marking. The 
admiral had a prophetic eye. A good deal of trouble would have been 
averted if Secretary Denby had listened to him then, and to those 
other naval officers whose special province was,to deal with oil. He 
chose not to listen. Admiral Griffin testified that he could see a 
change was coming. And it came. ` 

That was the first chapter of the story. Upon administrative order, 
issued by the President, tbe Navy’s oil lands went to Secretary Fall. 
That was in May, 1921, and Secretary Fall proceeded promptly to dis- 
pose of them, On what grounds? Because, he asserted afterwards, 
private wells outside of the Navy’s reserves were threatening to drain 
away the Navy’s oil, and he thought it best to drive some bargain 
with private capital to drill new wells, on the understanding that the 
Navy would receive a share. Teapot Dome came first. Whether the 
threat of drainage was real is manifestly a matter of opinion. Two 
experts were sent to investigate. One said yes, the other no. But 
it is a matter of importance against the Judgment of Mr. Fall that the 
head of the Geological Survey and the chief of his gas-and-oil section, 
the most competent and by all odds the most natural authorities to 
turn to in such a situation, testified later that it is doubtful whether 
there was any danger of a drainage, and that simple tests would 
have shown the truth without throwing open the entire field to 
exploitation, 

That fact is important, but a detail, for the profound and still un- 
raveled mystery is why, if the Navy's oil was actually in danger, either 
Secretary Fall or Secretary Denby did not go to Congress, state the 
situation, and ask for funds to take the oil out and put it into storage. 

From first to last, in the Senate’s investigation, that question has 
been asked a hundred times. There is no answer to it saye vague 
statements about a probable “delay.” What Secretary Fall did, in- 
stead, was to turn No. 1 reserve, Elk Hills, in California, and No. 8 
reserve, Teapot Dome, Wyo., into the hands of private companies for 
exploitation, with the understanding that the Navy was to get a cer- 
tain percentage of royalty oil. How large a percentage? In the 
case of Teapot Dome, the almost incredible fact is that when the 
“ifs” and “ whereases" are taken into consideration, that percentage 
is approximately 1 barrel in 16. In the case of Elk Hills, it is Im- 
possible at this stage to figure results so closely, but Mr. Doheny him- 
self is authority for the statement that he expects to clear $100,000,000 
from his leases there. 

That is, a private company takes out of No, 1 reserve ofl that the 
Navy might have had if it had done its dwn drilling—oil enough to 
be worth the colossal sum of $100,000,000. 

That is the essential factor in the story. It is the crux of the whole 
situation, and to attempt to confuse the issue, such as by maintain- 
ing that Congress itself had made it possible by law to lease oi! lands, 
and that Secretary Daniels had favored the policy of drilling offset“ 
wells, it constitutes an entire answer. Between any theoretical policy 
of Congress and these leases—between Mr. Daniel’s “ offset” wells 
to prevent drainage and these leases— there is and can be no connec- 
tion. The essential factor to remember is that such leases were ar- 
rived at as to take from the Navy 15 barrels of Teapot oll in every 16, 
and enough barrels of Elk Hills ofl to net Mr. Doheny $100,000,000. 

This, then, was what happened to these reserves, which three suc- 
cessive Presidents insisted should be set aside for the public wealth 
and the fueling of the fleet; and while it is obvious that the courts 
constitute the right place to determine whether fraud was at work 
at the side of incompetency, it is equally obvious that the whole story 
is not told or the chief point of public interest recorded until it is 
added that the high official whose story the Senate has revealed re- 
ceived in one case a loan of $100,000 and in the other a loan of 
$25,000 from the men to whose decided interest he consigned these vast 
domains—loans curious, to say the least, inasmuch as Mr. Doheny 
tore the signature from one note and Mr. Sinclair never so much as 
laid his eyes on the other; loans, furthermore, not a dollar of which 
had been repaid by the time the Senate started its investigations. 

Add, finally, the action of Congress when these facts became known 
and the outlines of the story are complete, 

Both branches of Congress have gone on record as declaring that 
Secretary Fall's two leases “ were made in defiance of the settled pol- 
icy of the Government, adhered to through three administrations"; 
that they are “against the public interest”; and that the naval 
reserves should be recovered “and held for the purpose to which they 
were dedicated.” 

Congress has further declared by joint resolution and ‘without 
mincing words that the leases “ were executed under conditions indi- 
cating fraud and corruption.” 
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SECTION 3 

Such in brief is the story of oll, so far as it has been brought out 
by the Senate's investigation; and there are certain points, perhaps 
obsetre in the swift rush of competing testimony, perhaps acquiring 
wignificanee only when coupled with facts that tumbled into the tor- 
rent weeks apart, which bive special value for the man who wants a 
realistia understanding of the situation. It is important, for one thing, 
to- note that the very name by which the controversy is popularly 
known Is unfortunate. Teapot Dome is not where the great wealth 
of the Nayyrlies. That tract has perhaps from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
barrels of oll stored away. Reserve No. 1. which went to Mr. Doheny, 
and bears the name of Elk Hills, ts estimated to hold at least eight 
timos as much, 

It is important again to note what it was that focused public atten- 
tion on the whole affair. These leases are not new. They were con- 
summated in the month of ‘April, 1922. In that same month Senator 
Ls Fottervs had delivered an address on the floor of the Senate in 
which he attacked the leases om preeisely the same ground on which 
Congress was later to declare them “against the public interest.“ 
That was two full years ago. The public yawnod. Not until 18 
months later did the Senate's investigation start. Interest lagged; 
hearings were ill attended; the evidence which Senator Watsn built up 
did net catch the public eye: Suddenly Secretary Fall was caught in 
a falsehood regarding the source of a loan; the whole scene shifted 
overnight; headlines. leapt into the press; you and I sat up with 
marked attention. What had been there for two years for us to look 

` at we saw only when a scandal made us use our eyes. 

Points like these have their importance. But, above all, I take it, 
what matters is the background of the scene—the measure of respon- 
sibility that attuches not to any single offender against good judgment 
or good faith but to the administration and the mechanism of govern- 
ment in control when the whole affair came to a head. 

Nothing is simpler in cases of this sort than to choose one man and 
on his shoulders heap whatever censure is forthcoming. Secretary Fall 
has been elected to that role. But I do not see what is gained by 
slurring the fact, as it has usually been slurred, that at every stage 
in his official proceedings Mr, Fall had behind him the full support of 
the chief of his administration and the President of the country. 

No one has questioned Mr. Harding's good faith: There remains his 
responsibility., Had his part been negative, the matter might have no 
significance for those who are interested in the way the Government 
Ald its work on this occasion, It was not negative. The facts are 
as follows: 

One, It was on March 4, 1921, that Mz. Harding came into office. 

Two, On May 31 he issued the Executive order, that transferred the 
Navy's oil to Secretary Fall. 

Three. By the Ist of June there were rumors in Washington that 
the transfer was made with a view to leasing the reserves for private 
exploitation. A Senator from Oklahoma, Mr. J. W. Hamed, wrote to 
the President protesting against the transfer, On June 10 Mr. Harding 
replied to Mr. Hanrerp, asserting that he was forwarding a communi- 
cation from Secretary Fall: “I hope the Secretary makes it as clear 
to you as he does to me that we have acted quite within the authority 
of the law in making the transfer the „allt of which you have 
questioned.” 

Four. On April 7 Mr  HARREBLD’S guess proved not far wrong. Tea- 
pot Dome was leased. “Senator La Foutwerrs addressed an inguiry to 
Secretary Fall. Secretary Fall defended his action. He defended the 
same terms which Congress later held to be “against the public. in- 
terest.” He sent a statement of bis defense to Mr, Harding, On 
April 26 Mr. Harding replied as follows: 

“My Dear SecreTany FALL: I am making a belated acknowl 
edgment of yours of April 13, with which you inclosed to me a 
copy of yours of the previous day addressed to the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin. I quite approve of the manner in which you re- 
sponded "to his inquiry,” 

“Five. Finally, on June 7, 1922, Mr. Harding addressed a letter to 
the President of the Senate. Oddly enough, that President was Mr. 
Coolidge. ‘Teapot Dome was gone by this time. The first Doheny 
contract had been signed. The Navy had already lost a vast part of its 
ofl. And President Harding declared on this occasion, with the re 
turns in and the fact accomplished : 

“T think it is only fair to say in this connection that the policy 
which has been adopted by the Secretary of the Navy and the Sec 
retary of the Interior in dealing with these matters was submitted 

to me prior to the adoption thereof, and the policy. decided upon 

and the subsequent acts have at all times had my entire approval.” 
RECTION 4 


To what degree Mr. Harding’s entire approval was a matter of first- 
hand cognizance of the matter at issue, and to what degree it was the 
perfunctory O. K. of an Executive accustomed to delegate his authority 
te the men around bim, is a matter of individual speculation. But the 
responsibility was there, and whether or not he foresaw the results of 
his policy, Mr. Harding chose to take it, It is quite another matter in 
the case of members of his Cabinet. 


In the whole story of the of] reserves there fs nothing more spec- 
‘tacnlar than the part played by these officials. In the first place, there 
is the fact that since the story reached the public theirs has been for 
the most part a distant, frigid, and unhelpful silence, an affair, you 
might think, whose solution ought to prove of interest to the Martians, 
More than that, when any comment has been forthcoming, Buch as the 
statement of Secretary Hughes, it reveals a state of affairs that would 
be incredible were it not for the fact that such good authority stands 
behind it. “The questions of the legality or propriety of the oll leases 
now under discussion in Congress,” Mr, Hughes declares, “ were never 
brought before the Cabinet for its decision.” Note that Mr. Hughes 
says not only the question of law, but actually of policy. Nor is that 
all. Mr. Hughes can not remember whether the of] leases were even so 
much as referred to in Cabinet. “If the oil leases were ever referred to 
in the Cabinet meetings, and I do not recall that they were. * * er 
If you will take a firm hold on that statement for five seconds and 
try, with your wavering faith in the reality of political institutions, to 
appreciate for another five that what was at stake here was literally 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of public property, you will 
arrive at a conclusion as to the corporate irresponsibility of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s Cabinet that simply passes all belief. 

It is possible that long after Teapot Dome has been forgotten stu- 
dents of politics will point to the situation which Mr. Hugles’s state- 
ment reveals as the classic example of what happens to democratic 
government when it day dreams. 

SECTION 5 


To particularize, go into that Department of the Navy which was 
theoretically the custodian of the Navy’s oil, and it is difficult to de- 
scribe the situation which apparently existed at the time the issue was 
decided, 

They asked Secretary Denby on the stand if he could remember any- 
one in his department who approved the transfer of the reserves to 
Secretary Fall at the time he agreed to it. He answered: No.” 

They asked him if he knew what happened afterwards; if he knew 
what part of the great No. 1 reserve in California had been leased for 
private exploitation. And he replied: “I do not know. I could not 
tell you about that offhand.” 

They asked him if he knew to ‘whom it had been leased. He an- 
swered: No.“ 

They asked him if be so much as knew whether or not it had all 
been leased, Aud his reply was: 

“I wouldn’t be able to answer definitely questions propounded 
as to whether that is true or not. But I would immediately con- 
sult the records and find out.“ 

That is the price of watchfulness at which the Navy lost its oll. 

Nothing in Mr. Denby's testimony, however, can match the perform- 
ance of his first lieutenant. Assistant Secretary Roosevelt had no 
equal on the stand. 

He did not know whether Teapot Dome was No, 1 or No. 3. He 
did not know that the Navy had tied itself up in California so that it 
could not drill, and didn’t know what he would have thought about 
it if he had known. “I would have to go over the whole thing, 
Senator.“ He didn’t know what was in the leases—this was 18 
months after they had been made—and when they asked him if it would 
be true to say that he never had known, he replied: “Ob, absolutely.” 
With 200,000,000 barrels of public off the issue, he would testify as 
rollows: 

„My position, as I tried to state it last time, was that I was 
not concerned with the intimate administration of this problem; 
that all I had in mind, not being charged with the intimate adnun- 
istration of this problem, was the broad basic principle of trying 
to study the intent of the original withholding of these lands for 
a naval reserve, which was to previde oil to run the Navy in time 
of emergency; and all of the approvals that I gave to various 
actions were just painted with the broadest brush,” 

‘When they let him leave the stand it was with a sense of futility 
not unmixed with mercy. 

So utterly at sea were executive officials in positions of responsibility, 
so haphazardly were capable scientific agencies ignored, so wholly with- 
ont a sense of corporate responsibility did the Cabinet show itself to 
be, that one wonders whether something more challenging even than 
the oll leases themselves does not emerge from the background; namely, 
the ability of democratic American administration to manage its own 
affairs without some overhauling. 

There seems to have been a conspiracy of shoulder shrugging in the 
process of government in Washington; it took a scandal of nation-wide 
proportions to put a stop to ft, Somewhere the driving force of an 
Iden set the pace. Its first act was to reveal that posts like Mr. 
Roosevelt's and Mr. Denby's can be filled with executive officials igno- 
rant of the most important transaction in their own offices in a period 
of four years. Its second act was to show that the experienced judg- 
ment of naval officers can be brushed aside with no recourse save what 
is dragged to the Iight of day in a congressional investigation months 
afterwards. Its third act was to demonstrate that scientific agencies 
like the Geological Survey can be created only to be ignored, Its 
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fourth act was to show that a Cabinet can regard the most far-reaching 
face-about in policy, involving untold public wealth, as a purely intra- 
departmental matter. 

In the long run, with all that written into the record, it may be just 
as well that we have had our scandal and our scare. Oil may suc- 


ceed in doing what exhortation has not done so far, It may startle a 
politically indifferent people into examining the Government by which 
- they let themselves be ruled. What happened to the Navy’s oil ap- 
proaches a catastrophe, but with it comes a chance to make amends. 
The story will not end when the Navy stands again in possession of its 
oil and retribution has been made where it is due. The greatest risk we 
run to-day is that we shall fail to take advantage of this chance to 
overhaul that governmental machinery which has permitted chance and 
laisser-faire to bring catastrophe so near. 

There is something more at stake in these reserves than the mere 
matter of ojl alone. The issue goes straight to the heart of a democ- 
racy’s pretensions to self-rule. 


CHILD LABOR 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. CURTIS. I rose to ask that the joint resolution lie on 
the table. I understand, however, that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BrANpEcEE] wants it to go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Inasmuch as an identical 
joint resolution has been reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and is now on the calendar, the House joint resolu- 
tion may go to the calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It will be placed on the 
calendar, 

SENATOR BURTON K, WHEELER 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to refer to an article 
printed in the National Republican of April 26, 1924, which is 
entitled “Indictment of Wheeler justified, says Stone.“ The 
text of the article is as follows: 


The evidence upon which a Federal grand jury at Great Falls, 
Mont., returned an indictment against Senator Burton K. WHEELER, 
of that State, has been examined by Attorney General Harlon F. 
Stone and in his opinion the action of the grand jury was justified, 
says a Washington dispatch to the New York Times. 

It is learned that officials having knowledge of the evidence then at 
hand, and some additional evidence obtained later, express the view 
that it warrants the Federal Government in presenting the case to a 
petit jury. This, it was said, would be done in an orderly way, with- 
out in any manner interfering with the investigation into the conduct 
of the Department of Justice under Harry M. Daugherty. 

The indictment of Senator WHEELER has no relationship to his 
activities as the “ prosecutor” of the investigation into the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The evidence was obtained by the mereet chance, 
according to the account given Government investigators who were 
assigned to a number of cases of alleged violation of the postal laws, 
and investigation of one of these produced the evidence presented to 
the grand jury at Great Falls. 


I now read from a dispatch printed in the New York World, 
which is entitled “Stone enters denial,” referring, of course, 
to Attorney General Stone: 


WASHINGTON, April 27.—“ I never made any such statement,” said 
Attorney General Stone when asked about published reports that he 
had examined the grand jury evidence against Senator WHEELER, sent 
on from Montana, and found the indictment justified. He has not yet 
completed his inspection of the grand jury evidence, the Attorney 
General stated. 


Mr. President, the dispatch printed in the New York World, 
wherein Attorney General Stone says that he never made any 
such statement as the one attributed to him, will be believed, 
of course. The present Attorney General, Mr. Stone, impresses 
one as a man of lawyerlike attainments. If he had made an 
investigation in reference to the Wheeler indictment, in all 
probability he would not have rushed into the press to an- 


nounce his conclusions. I fear me that the article in the Na- 


tional Republican of April 26 states what that publication 
wishes were true rather than what actually is true. It demon- 
strates, as has often been said here, that the National Repub- 
lican is economical in its use of the truth. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I offer an amendment to the pending bill, 
to be printed and lie on the table. 


The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The READING CLERK, The pending amendment is on page 
234, under the heading “ Board of tax appeals.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that we return now to the first amend- 
ment which was passed over in the bill and then continue with 
the amendments in order as they have been passed over. The 
first amendment which was passed over is on page 19 of the bill, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 19, in line 7, after the word 
“greater” and the period, it is proposed to insert: “In deter- 
mining the fair market value of stock in a corporation as of 
March 1, 1913, due regard shall be given to the fair market 
value of the assets of the corporation as of that date.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this amendment was passed 
over because the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sracmons] 
was absent when it was reached last week. I wish to state to 
the Senator from North Carolina that in the event the Senate 
agrees to the amendment, I shall ask to return to page 5, 
line 5, and, after the word “ accrued,” move to insert the words 
“or capital paid in,” so that that will make the two provisions 
complete. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That will be entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT, I ask that the amendment be agreed to, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I should like to say to 
the Senator from Utah that I had offered an amendment to 
come in on page 19 as a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment, but I now withdraw that amendment, understanding 
that the Senator from North Carolina and the Senator from 
Utah both approve of the change on page 5 by inserting the 
words “or capital paid in.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct, I will say to the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to aa amendment reported by the committee, on page 19, 

ne 7. 

The nmendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 5, line 5, after the word “ accrued,” 
I move to insert the words “or capital paid in.” 

The. PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the next amendment passed 
over is on page 29. 
ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
sta 

The Secretary. In section 209 (a), on page 29, line 19, 
after the word “rendered,” the committee propose to strike 
out 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I have jugt been informed that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerp] has been ordered 
home by his physician on account of illness, and it is impos- 
sible for him to be here. He is deeply interested in this 
amendment, and therefore I feel obliged to ask that the amend- 
ment may go over until the Senator from Pennsylvania is able 
to return to the Chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That amendment, I understand, has refer- 
ence to tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it has reference to earned income. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over at the request of the Senator from Utah. 

The Reaping Crerk. The next amendment passed over is 
on page 30, line 19, where it is proposed to strike out 
“ $20,000" and insert $10,000.” 

Mr. KING. That is part of the same amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT, Of course, I shall have to ask that the whole 
of that paragraph go over. | 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 31, under the 
heading “Normal tax,” to strike out section 210, as passed 
by the House, and to insert certain other words. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not believe we can take 
up to-day the surtax schedule, and I am inclined to think 
that when we take up the normal-tax schedule we ought to 
take it up in connection with the surtax schedule. They are 
closely related. Therefore I will ask the Senator from Utah if 
he will not let the normal and the surtax schedules, and also 
the exemption provisions of the bill, go over for the present. 
The three propositions are very closely allied, the one with 
the other, and I think we ought to take them all up at the 
same time. 
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Mr. SMOOT. We will pass over this section; then. 
‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask now to turn to page 47; and I wish to 
say that before that amendment is agreed to the amendment 
on page 52 ought to be agreed to, because they are inter- 
related, and whatever we do with one we ought to do with the 
other. 

1 1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
sta 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 52 the committee proposes to 
strike out lines 19 to 25, both inclusive, and lines 1 and 2 on 


page 53. 

Mr. SMOOT, I shall have to ask that that amendment go 
over, too, because of the absence of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Thut 18 the one relating to. tax-exempt 
Securities? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is virtually taxing indirectly the tax- 
exempt securities up to a limited amount. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDENT: pro tempore. ‘The amendment Will be 

passed over. i 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over is on page 


The 3 Orerx. On page 82, line 6, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out 123 per cent” and to insert “ 14 per cent,” 
8⁰ as to masku the section read: i 


Ax ox CORPORATIONS 


‘Bee, 230. In lieu af the tax imposed, by section, 230 of the! rewenne 
net of 1921 there shall, be, levied, eollected, and: paid for each | taxable 
year upon the net income of every corporation à tax of 14 per eent 
of the amount of the net income in excess jof the echte es in 
sections 286 and, 203. 


Mr. DIAL; Mr. President, T 40 not think tat: nhéntiiient 
ought to prevail)! We discussed it here à little the other day. 
I believe it is proposed to abolish all capital-stock tax, and in 
place of that to change the rate from 12} to 14 per cent on net 
incomes..of corporations. It e to me that that would be 
an unwise provision. 

In ͤ the first place, we are trying to decrease taxes instend of 
increasing them. In the next place, we want all kinds and 
characters of property to bear thelr proportionate share of 
taxation: 

I stated the other day, 99 I now repeat, that there are two 
theories of organizing corporations: The one prevailing in the 
South is to raise the minimum amount of capital necessary to 
curry on the business—in fact, often we are not able to raise 
a very large amount of capital—and we put our energy behind 
our corporations, and we take a pride in them, and we extend 
the plants upon Net mee gre of the companies, and we forego 
the pleasure of dividends for a long time: In some other see- 
tions ofi the country they capitalize corporations for Just as 
high an amount as they can possibly pay dividends on, and 
they sell the stock to the public, and they abandon the corpo- 
rations. That is quite contrary to the practice in the South, 
where we build them and take pride in operating them in order 
to develop the country and of giving employment to labor, 

It is not fair, therefore, to tax the income of a corporation 
with a very small capital at the same rate as the income of a 
corporation which is overcapitalized. If you tax the earnings 
of these large northern corporations you will get a very small 
proportion of the net income, but you will get a very large 
proportion im the South. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Bvidently the Senator does not take into con- 
sideration the law itself. In assessing this tax upon capital 
stock, it makes no difference whether the capital stock is issued 
at $100 or whether it is issued at $10 or $1; the law says that 
it shall be assessed at the fair market value or the book value, 
whichever is greatest. So it makes no difference what the price 
of the stock may be; if it is worth in tlie market $100 or $200 
or $300, the book value may be only $10, but the tax is to be 
pala upon the market value of the stoek. 

Mr. DIAL. I understand that; but, as I understand this 
ies it is proposed now to abolish ‘all tax on capital stock. 
SMOOT. Certainly. Does the Senator think it would 
oes fair, for instance, to impose a tax upon a corporation that 
has actually lost money? ‘That is one of the evils of this tax 
that has been opposed in the past. Take a corporation with 
$100,000, of stock. Even if they lose money they have to pay 
a tax of $100. 
Mr, DIAL, J understand, 


Mr. SMOOT. If they make money, they pay upon the 
amount that is earned a normal tax of 123 per cent under 
existing law, and 14 per cent if we repeal the eapital-stock 
tax. It has been explained a good many times. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to me In order that I may ask the Senator 
from Utah a question? 

Mr. DIAL. T will; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. About how much revenue is derived from 
the capital-stock tax? 

Mr. DIAL. About aye I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. $85,000, 

Mr. DIAL. And this gon increase it about $19,000,000, as I 
understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we make the change, there will be a revenue 

of $104,000,000, or a gain in the revenue to the Government, 
if the change is made, of $19,000,000. I will say to the Senator 
that it is not alone for the, purpose of securing additional 
revenue that the change is made. It is to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of tlie law. It will do away with the necessity of 
examining the return of every single corporation in the country 
to see whether or not the market value of the capital stock 
is as reported.’ 
“Mr. DIAL Mr. President, of course it is unfortunate for 
corporations or anybody else to have to pay taxes when they do 
not earn a net profit, but the property may not be used. If 
this provision is enacted, if any corporation ceases to operate 
temporarily, it will not bear its proportion of the tax. 

As I understand, since this law has been in effect there has 
been very little criticism of its admintstratton 
That is to say, oe great advantage has been the fact that it 
has not been changed; the organization has been perfected, 
precedents established, taxpayers educated to requirements, and 
there is 80 little friction that many have heard little about it. 

The revenue amounts to $85,000,000 annually, is payable in 
advance, and the Government ‘secures immediate and prompt 
use of the tax. It is administered outside of the collector's 
offices with a small force of employees, and the cost of collec- 
tion is yery small compared to the revenue secured, 

This tax reaches all classes of corporations engaged in active 
business, regardless of whether operating at a loss or a profit. 
It is for the privilege of doing business, and a rate of $1 a 
thousand is only nominal, Look at the large holding corpo- 
rations, with undeveloped vast reserves of timber, coal, and 
other mineral properties and natural resources. This tax 
reaches this class of corporations without hardship, whereas 
such corporations only pay the income tax upon disposition of 
‘thelr properties, and many prefer to hold indefinitely and ben- 
efit by the unearned Increment rather than sell under the high 
taxation of to-day. While these corporations will secure relief, 
the added burden will really be placed upon such types of cor- 
porations as manufacturing and other companies dependent 
upon income. 

The records of the bureau are of great importance, for here 
is a record of every company engaged in business, with com- 
plete financial statisties, which are valuable from a statistical 
standpoint alone. These returns should be of great value in 
determining the value of securities in the case of Federal estate 
tax cases and in determining loss and gain in the case of deter- 
mining income not only of individuals bnt also of corporations. 

Nontaxable securities, about. which. there is so much discus- 
sion to-day, held by banks and other corporations, amount to 
millions of dollars and are necessarily included in the fair 
value of the capital stock, so that here is a case where such 
securities are reached by the Federal Government, Suppose 
the much talked of blue sky law is enacted. Think how val- 
uable are the records already on file—a complete statement as 
to the correct valuation and standing of every corporation in 
the United States. ; 

Very little litigation has resulted, so that little embarrass- 
ment on the part of the Government has occurred. It is con- 
tended that the tax Habflity will be more widely distributed, 
but it appears that just the reverse will happen. It can readily 
be seen that many corporations will escape, and the 14 per cent 


‘additional income tax will be borne by a comparatively few 


corporations. 

Another point that has not been mentioned thus far is the 
fact that capital-tax stock Is deductible in computing net income, 
so that here again every. corporation reporting a net income 
will pay 14 per cent on the amount now deductible for capital- 
stock tax. Any small corporation with a net income will have 
its tax increased, irrespective of a small return on the capital 
invested. 

There appears tò be no good reason for eliminating tha 
capital-stock tax in carrying out the program of reduced taxes 
and an equitable distribution of such taxes, 
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many people have money invested in these large holding cor- 
porations dealing in timber and other natural resources, and 
they will escape taxation altogether, under this amendment. 
I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. KiNG. Mr. President, this matter was not accepted T 
think unanimously by the Finance Committee; there were 
a number of the members of the committee, I believe, who 
were not quite satisfied with the provisions ef the amendment. 
I was among that number myself. I know the contention is 
made, it was made with a good deal of force by several mem- 
bers of the committee, and it is now made by the chairman 
of the committee, that a repeal of the corporation stock tax, 
and an addition to the nermal tax making it 14 per cent, will 
bear more heavily upon the corperations with large incomes. 

I am not satisfied that that will be the result, and in his 
statement the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] has 
given some very strong reasons in eppesition to this change. 
I shall be very glad to hear some members ef the committee 
whe favor that change make further explanation of it, be- 
cause I confess that I am not satisfied with the presentation 
which was made in the committee, particularly by the able 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was not altogether satis- 
fied with this amendment, as I think the junior Senator from 
Utah and some other member of the minority on the Finance 
Committee were not. Undoubtedly it will bear more heavily 
on seme corporations than does the present law, und more 
lightly upon others. However, that seems to be inherent in 
this method of taxation of corporations. That Is an objection 
which might be made to the present law taking the stock of 
corporations, and then imposing, in addition, a normal tax. 
It is a vice of both methods, and which will work the greatest 
discrimination I do not know. À : 

We endeavoretl to get some information from the Treasury 
Department which might ald us in determining which was the 
. fairer and least discriminatory of the two methods, but we 
were not successful in that effort. In the committee I was dis- 
posed to make no objection to action by the Senate at this 
time upon the amendment. I do not feel like directly an- 
tagonizing it, because my mind is only In a state of uncertainty 
and doubt about it, and I am willing to have the Senate act 
on ft, and adopt the amendment, if it sees fit to do so, with- 
out discussion, because it is the purpose of the minority to 
bring in speedily an amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the entire corporation tax provision of the bill, introducing 
a new method of taxing the incomes of corporations which 
we think is much fairer than the present law. 

We ought to have had that amendment ready hefere now, 
but it was necessary that we have certain statistical data from 
the Treasury Department, and although we called for it sev- 
eral times, we did not until this morning succeed in getting it. 
I am not complaining of the ‘Treasury Department. Probably 
they have had some difficulty in getting the exact information 
we desired; but my understanding is that it came in this morn- 
ing, and we can immediately proceed to frame our proposed 
substitute. We may have it ready by to-morrow. That sub- 
stitute would cover the section we are now discussing, 
together with all other sections relating to the imposition of 
taxes upon the incomes of corporations. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, we have heard 
a good deal abont the amount of income which is going into 
tax-exempt securities. I have attempted on other occasions 
to rather minimize what has been said from the Treasury De- 
partment on that subject. 

On Saturday I received a rather comprehensive discussion 
of the subject from another source. This discussion appears 
in a memorandum by W. W. Powell, secretary of the American 
Association of Joint Stock Land Banks. It bears date the 
15th of this month, but I received a copy of it only on Saturday, 
and some very important additional data appear in this brief. 

Tt also contains a very logical discussion of the subject, 
and I think every Senator sho is interested in the subject of 
the surtaxes and in the subject of tax-exempt securities should 
have opportunity to read this document. It can not be said 
that it is all controlling, but I am sure that it contains same 
information which has net appeared in such a brief and ap- 
proachable way as that in which it appears here. I would 
like to have this document printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, not only for the information of the Senate, but fer 
the information of taxpayers at large who are interested in 
these subjects. I therefore ask that this entitled 
“Tax Hxempting and Tax Evasion as Incidents of Tax Re 
duction,” be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


showing, and I may say that it 
it based tistical information in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

It states that per cent of all the tax-exempt securities 
are held by corporations. That statement alone is undonbt- 
edly information to a great many people, and inasmuch as it 
has come from an official source—from the Depart- 
ment—I take it that it will bear no criticism. It is said that 
68 per cent of all these tax-exempt securities are held by cor- 
porations, which, of course, are not subject to the surtaxes at 
all. That leaves only 32 per cent of these tax-exempt securities 
held by indfviduais. 

Individuals who have individual incomes ranging from 
$5,000 to $20,000 own one-third of all such securities held by 
individuals. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did I understand the Senator to state that 
individuals having incomes ranging from $5,000 to $20,000—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Individuals with incomes of 
from $5,000 to $20,000 own one-third of all the tax-exempt 
securities which are held by individuals. I stated in the first 
place that 68 per cent of such securities were held by cor- 
porations and that of the other 32 per cent one-third are held 
by individuals with incomes ranging from $5,000 to $20,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator figured out what percentage 
would be left? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am going through with that, 
taking up the other brackets. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Individuals having inconies 
ranging from $20,000 te $50,000 hold one-fifth of all tax- 
exempt securities held by individuals. Individuals with in- 
comes of from $50,000 te $100,000 a year own one-eighth of all 
such securities held by individuals. Individuals with incomes’ 
of from $100,000 to $300,000 a year own one-fifth of the indi- 
vidual holdings of tax-exempt securities. These with incomes 
above $300,000 a year own another fifth When that is figured 


out inte the amounts of the tax-exempt securities held in these 


SA high brackets, it will be found it is not a very formidable 
th 

There are also various other data given in this statement. 
It shows the amount of Government securities held in euch 
of the respective brackets, together with the amount of State 
and municipal securities held in each of the brackets, rang- 
ing from 850,000 on up inte a number ef different brackets. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD.. Does the report state how many Fed- 
eral securities are held by corporations and what is the per- 
centage? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. It 18 per cent. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of the twenty-one billion outstanding? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexice. The twenty-one billion, I may 
say to the Senator, are not all tax exempt. They are only par- 
tially tax exempt. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. They are tax exempt when held by cor- 
porations. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; they are all tax exempt 
when in the hands of corporations; but this refers only to the 
Federal bonds which are wholly tax exempt, and also to State 
and municipal bonds which are wholly tax exempt. I agree 
with the Senator that we will find that of the others a very 
much larger proportion are held by corporations, because they 
are totally exempt In the hands of a corporation and not ex- 
empt in the hands of an individual. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr: NORRIS. Does the bill provide any remedy for that sit- 
uation, or is there any amendment pending that will remedy 
the situation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The bill, as reported by the 
Finance Committee, makes no prevision which would change 
the situation at all. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have had an amendment printed, and it 
is on the table, which will cure that situation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 


Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 
Mr. KING. In view of the statement which has just been 
furnished to the Senator, and also in view of the facts reported 
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by the Treasury Department, to which the Senator referred in 
his address a few days ago, it is quite apparent, is it not, that 
the statements made by the Treasury Department to the effect 
that a large number of tax-exempt securities are held by 
various individuals to escape taxation needs some modification? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it needs considerable 
modification. I may say that the new statistics which are now 
brought into the discussion appear only for the taxable year 
1920. In making out the returns of incomes for the calendar 
year 1920 the Treasury Department in its forms required the in- 
dividual taxpayer to make statements as to the tax-exempt se- 
curities which they owned, both Federal, State, and municipal. 
Of course, there was no inducement for the taxpayer not to 
make a full statement as to the amount of such securities which 
he held and his income from them, because there was no tax 
upon them. So we may, it seems to me, accept the statement in 
those returns for 1920. It showed the remarkable fact that the 
income derived from such securities for the year 1920 by all 
the taxpayers amounted to only $105,000,000. I think I may 
suggest to the junior Senator from Utah that a mountain has 
been made out of that molehill, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator to explain the difference 
between the effect of taxation upon the tax-exempt securities 
held by a corporation and those held by an individual? He 
touched on that point, but did not explain it. Some of us who 

‘have not had an opportunity to study the bill carefully would 
like to haye that explained by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The result comes from the word- 
ing of the present law and the wording of the bill as proposed 
by the majority of the Finance Committee. There is only one 
tax levied upon corporations and that is called a normal tax on 
the corporation income. When we enacted the bond legislation 
providing for the issuance of bonds it was there provided that 
the bonds should be exempt from normal taxes. Therefore it 
followed that in the hands of a corporation those bonds were 
exempt from all taxation. 

Mr. SMITH. Even from tax on the income derived by the 
corporation who owned the bonds as a part of their corporate 
property? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It simply makes them abso- 
lutely tax free in the hands of a corporation, because the only 
tax levied upon corporations comes within the provision of the 
bond issue. The result is, as to the partially exempt Federal 
securities, that I see no reason in the world why the corpora- 
tions should not be grabbing them up as rapidly as they can 
whenever they have any funds which they can invest in such 
securities, because they have that decided advantage over the 
individual purchasing precisely the same bonds. 

Mr. SHIFSTBAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. On the ist day of February I took occa- 
sion to address the Senate very briefly on the issuing of Federal 
securities by the Secretary of the Treasury, and called attention 
to the exceedingly high rate of interest that he paid. During 
the last two and one-half years there were $7,500,000,000 of notes 
issued and those issues were oversubscribed sometimes two or 
three times in anywhere from two to six days. Necessarily we 
must assume that they were not bought by the public in general, 
because they involved tremendous sums of money. 

Last June there were $668,000,000 of Treasury notes issued 
bearing 4} per cent interest. 

Now, who could buy those securities within that short time in 
such a tremendous amount? The subscriptions were more than 
double the offerings. No one could buy them but the large 
banks and large corporations having large quantities of funds 
available. When they buy the securities paying 4} per cent 
they do not have to pay taxes upon them. 

At that time I called the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the Chase National Bank, of New York, had $86,000,000 of 
those securities, according to the report made, I think, on the 
8ist day of December, and that the National City had $86,- 
000,000. According to the last statement I saw from the Na- 
tional City Bank, I think I am correct when I say that such 
securities held by that bank had increased from $86,000,000 to 
$95,000,000, ‘The Mellon National Bank, of Pittsburgh, had 


$48,000,000 of the Federal securities upon which they pay no- 


taxes, because corporations of all kinds are exempt from paying 
taxes upon such Federal securities. According to the revenue 


act of 1921 and according to the rulings of the Secretary of the 
Treasury there are no taxes to be paid by the corporations on 
income from Federal securities, no matter what quantity of 
those securities they hold. A bank can hold $500,000,000 of 
such securities and not pay any tax on them, while the indi- 
vidual is exempt from it for certain sums and from the normal 
tax only. If he holds one issue of more than $125,000. he be- 
gins to pay the tax, The corporation under the law of 1921 
does not pay any tax on them at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Minnesota 
delivered a very able address some days ago upon the subject 
to which he has just been referring. I am sure that Senators 
interested in the general subject will profit very much by read- 
ing that very able address of the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Senator from Minnesota asked a ques- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico a few moments ago 
which I understood to be whether anything had been proposed 
or was proposed by the minority to remedy the situation to 
which he has referred. My. understanding is that the amend- 
ment which the Senator from New Mexico has in contempla- 
tion and to which I referred a few moments ago will probably 
remedy the situation to a very large extent at least. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is certainly one of the 
purposes in mind in connection with the proposed substitute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator outline that substitute? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not care to do so at the 
present time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On the question that is before 
the Senate for immediate action I think it is somewhat doubt- 
ful as to the fairness of the amendment. We do not know 
just what the real effect of it will be. On general principle I 
am in favor of the amendment. I do not believe in what 
might be termed a corporation capital-stock tax, because that 
must be paid regardless of the prosperity of the corporation, 
and it becomes a fixed charge which enters directly into the 
cost of production of whatever the commodity may be that is 
produced by the corporation, and is necessarily passed on to the 
consumer. A tax upon the net income of corporations does not 
have thut effect. It is not shifted. It is not added to prices; 
that is, assuming that prices are fixed through competition, it 
would not be passed on, because only the fixed costs or the 
fixed charges enter into competitive costs, If it is a monopoly, 
the monopoly fixes its prices with regard to its net income, and 
so a tax upon net profits is not shifted to the consumer except 
possibly under very unusual conditions. One of them is the 
case of the railroads about which I spoke here a few days ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand we are to vote on the pending 
proposition before the Senator introduces his substitute. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to know how to vote. Is it pro- 
posed to increase or decrease the taxes? x 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The substitute which I shall 


propose 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I am not asking yet about the Sena- 
tor’s substitute which he intends to propose. As I understand 
it we have to vote on the committee proposition first. In voting 
on that proposition, provided the Senator’s substitute is not 
adopted, what would be the result of increasing the taxes from 
123 to 14 per cent? If we vote for the amendment will we not 
be increasing the taxes 14 per cent? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, My judgment is that by this 
change we will relieve from taxation a very large number 
of corporations which can ill afford to pay the taxes which they 
are paying now. The result will be that prosperous corpora- 
tions will pay more tax than they are paying now, but the 
amount of revenue to be derived by the Federal Treasury on 
the whole will be increased a fraction of a per cent—not very 
much. I think it is estimated at about $19,000,000 on the ad- 
justment of the whole corporate tax, but that additional amount 
comes from those corporations which have net incomes and are 
able to pay, whereas the reduction will inure to the benefit of 
those corporations which do not earn the large profits. So I 
think, upon the whole, as a matter of adjustment between the 
corporations it is a wise provision. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina, 
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Mr. DIAL. Then the Senator proposes to penalize the in- 


dustrious corporation and relieve the slothful corporation that 


does not desire to operate, but holds its property for an increase 
in value hereafter. The latter is to be relieved from all taxa- 
tion. The tendeucy of such a provision would be to discourage 
people from trying to be energetic and economize and make 
something. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator would follow out 
to its logical conclusion what he has just stated, he would find 
that he is opposed to anything but a flat tax on individuals or 
corporations, I do not believe in that doctrine myself. I be- 
lieve in a graduated taxation generally, whether on individuals 
or corporations. I believe in the principle of those paying who 
are best able to pay. 

Mr. DIAL. Under the Senator's proposition, then, a holding 
corporation would perhaps pay nothing if it did not pay on its 
capital stock. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is right about that, 
if this general scheme shall prevail; but I shall hope to discuss 
that proposition later. I think the whole scheme is bad, but 
us between having a corporation tax and having the tax put 
upon net income, I favor putting it upon net income. 

Mr. DIAL. I disagree with the Senator when he says that 
the tax on net income can not be, passed on to the consumer. 
In my opinion, it will all be passed on to the consumer sooner 
or later, Certainly the tax on a corporation would not go to 
the consumer if it were an inactive corporation. It would 
merely have the privilege of holding property for an increase 
in value. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I hope that we may find some 
means of handling the tax upon holding corporations before we 
get through with the bill. As to the Senator’s broad statement 
of economics, I may say that about a century ago the principle 
which he has announced was upheld by some very eminent econ- 


omists of that time, and it is also upheld now by the Secretary 


of the Treasury. But aside from the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina and the Secretary of the Treasury, I am 
inclined to believe there are very few eminent economists who 
would agree to the doctrine which he has announced. However, 
we can discuss that subject later. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
9 e Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator leaves that subject I desire 
to ask is he satisfied, in view of the limited information which 
was given to the committee, as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages resulting from the change from 124 to 14 per cent 
and abolishing the capital-stock tax? The Senator will bear 
in mind the fact that the corporations reporting net incomes 
showed a gross income of $60,000,000,000 plus, upon which they 
reported total deductions of nearly $56,000,000,000 and net in- 
come of only $4,336,047,813. There were corporations report- 
ing no net income. Their gross income was $31,198,150,103 
and their total deductions amounted to $35,076,369,337, showing 
a deficit of 53,878, 219,234. 

In view of those figures, I will say to the Senator, while 
I am predisposed to support this amendment, for some of the 
reasons stated by, my colleague, the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], the other day, nevertheless I am not satisfied that 
the effect of this change would be more heavily to tax the cor- 
porations whose. incomes are large, those having an income of 
$60,000 and upward, those in the large brackets. I know that 
that was asserted with considerable emphasis during the dis- 
cussion by one of the experts. In view of the figures to which 
I have just called attention, the large number of corporations 
reporting deficits of nearly $4,000,000,000 and the very small 
earnings comparatively reported by those which reported net 
earnings at all, is there any satisfactory evidence before the 
committee or before the Senate from which it may be deter- 
mined that this change will be beneficial to most of the small 
corporations and will bear a little more heavily upon the large 
corporations? It is stated that we should collect $19,000,000 
more revenue by this change, but I confess that the evidence 
on that point is not satisfactory to me. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the only informa- 
tion which we have upon the subject is substantially that just 
referred to by the Senator from Utah. However, we do know 
that all those corporations which had no net income would be 
relieved of this corporation tax, and they are the ones which, 
if the change is not made, will have to pay a very considerable 
sum of money as a tax upon their corporate stocks, and in the 
absence of net income would necessarily pay a tax upon capital. 


A part of the capital of the corporation would have to be taken 
with which to pay the corporation stock tax. I do not believe 
that would be a wise thing; I do not believe we should do that. 
It certainly would be contrary to what I believe should always 
be the basic principle upon which the Government's. revenue 
should be collected. i 

Mr. SIMMONS... Mr. President, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico will probably remember that when we originally enacted 
the captial-stock tax we did so upon the theory that it would 
be in the nature of a license tax, and therefore it ought to apply 
to all corporations as license taxes do, without reference to the 
amount of the income. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina is quite right about that provision; but we had to raise 
revenue wherever we could find it, so we put a number of 
excise taxes on various things, and we put this tax, which is 
virtually a franchise or license tax, upon .corporations; yet it 
could hardly be defended except upon the theory that we needed 
the money, for the States incorporate such associations and 
corporations and they levy franchise taxes. It rather seems 
equitable to me, therefore, that the imposition of a franchise 
tax onght to be left to the States and not become a source of 
revenue for the Federal Government. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. I fear we lose sight of the desirability of indi- 
vidual effort when we speak of increasing the income of the 
Government by $19,000,000, It is proposed to group corpora- 
tions, I hardly think that is a fair way to get at the tax on 
the earnings of corporations. I very much fear that we shall 
do some corporation an injustice. A very rich man and a very 
poor man may make up a very nice average, but it is a differ- 
ent proposition as to what the poor man is worth and what the 
rich man is worth. We should consider each case separately. 
We penalize a corporation that tries to accomplish something 
as against the corporation which has retired and has no net 
income because it is retired from business, and pays no capital 
stock tax because it is now proposed to take that tax off. It 
is a very serious matter. I am not contentious about it, but I 
think we should do everything we can in order to encourage 
industry and activity, to develop our resources, and to give 
employment to our people and to encourage them to work and 
earn, I very much fear, however, that this provision would 
establish a wrong principle. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the general pur- 
pose which is entertained by the Senator from South Carolina, 
I am sure, is entertained by me and, I hope, by all other Sena- 
tors; we do not wish to penalize any industry any further than 
may be necessary, I will, however, make the observation that 
it is absolutely impossible to equalize any plan of taxation 
which is general in its nature. 

Mr, DIAL. But does not the Senator from New Mexico 
think that the people of the country genefally are looking for 
us to reduce taxes and to assist taxpayers, while on the con- 
trary this is a proposition to increase them? Would not such 
action on our part discourage the people? Is it not time for 
us to demand economies in every way in order to lighten the 
burdens which now oppress the souls of men? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, T believe I would 
rather take an additional $19,000,000 from the very prosperous 
corporations of this country and relieve the corporations which 
make no net income from the burden of thiry-odd million 
dollars, and that would be the practical effect of this amend- 
ment. It would relieve those corporations which have no net 
income and those which have but little income very greatly. 
So if there is any error in this general proposal, it is an error 
in the right direction, in my judgment, because the corpora- 
tions which are able to pay will be the ones bearing the greater 
share of the burden by reason of the change. 

Mr. DIAL, If we are to take off the capital-stock tax, 
would not the Senator be willing to leave the other tax at the 
present rate of 124 per cent instead of increasing it? Would 
not that be better and more just? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would be willing to relieve 
them of it and even make a further reduction if the require 
ments for revenue would permit; but it is estimated by the 
chairman of the Finance Committee that this bill as a Whole. 
keeping in this $19,000,000, will still produce a deficit of over 
$50,000,000 in the revenue of the Government. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Obo in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia? 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico, 

Mr. GLASS. May I inguire of the Senator from New Mexico 
whether the committee had available statistics which were 
segregated and classified to justify the statement which he has 
just made, that this proposed change in the revenue bill will 
relieve corporations that have no appreciable income and the 
tax will be put on corporations that do have income? 


I yield: 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There are very authentic statis- 
tics bearing on that subject. They were referred to by the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna] a while ago. He gave 
the number of corporations which have no net income. The 
number having any very large amount of net income is rela- 
tively smaller than would be indicated by the figures read by 
the junior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The answer to the Senator's question might 
be put in this way, that every corporation that is making less 
than 6% per cent will be benefited by this amendment, while 
corporations that make more than 6% per cent will have to 
pay more. The other day I cited the case of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Under this provision that corporation will 
have to pay some $500,000 more, but I do not think they 
would complain very much if this tax were imposed, inasmuch as 
it will enable them to avoid the expense attached to making 
another return and will relieve the administration of the de- 
partment of the necessity of finding out what was the market 
value of the stock and also its par value, which is a great 
burden. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the Senator that I have entire 
sympathy with the effort to get rid of the vexation of the 
return of the $1 tax on capital. What I was trying to ascer- 
tain was whether or not the change will be a relief to an 
appreciable number of corporations, as contrasted with those 
corporations which will have an increased burden to bear. I 
do not think we are here to increase taxes if we can avoid it. 
I think the mission of Congress should be to reduce taxes all 
along the line, 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, referring again to the question 
of tax-exempt securities and to the document which has gone 
into the Recorp at the request of the Senator from New 
Mexico, of course Mr. Powell is in favor of the tax-exempt 
privilege. He is one of the men who direct the joint-stock 
land banks, and those joint-stock land banks want to have the 
privilege of issuing all the tax-exempt securities they can 
possibly put upon the market. I do not know where Mr, 
Powell obtained his figures as to the amount of tax-exempt 
securities held by corporations in the United States. The 

- actuary tells me that the best estimates they have ever had 
was that corporations held 87 per cent. There has been no 
statement made from the Treasury, he tells me, as to their 
having 68 per cent. I do not know where Mr. Powell got 
those figures. Mr. McCoy has just now adyised me that his 
judgment is that 87 per cent is the amount held by corpora- 
tions, 

I simply wanted to say that much as to the document which 
has gone into the Recorp. Nobody is more anxious, nobody 
has spent more money or carried on greater propaganda, ac- 
cording to the interests involved, than have the same joint- 
stock land banks. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I may say that 
the information to which Mr. Powell referred came from the 
Treasury Department, both as to the amount of tax-exempt 
securities outstanding and as to the amount held by indi- 
viduals. If the Senator will look on page 383. of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for 1923, he will find the amount 
of tax-exempt securities held by individuals in the various 
brackets. It is all figured ont on that page. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr, President; but there are over $7,000,- 
000,000 of tax-exempt securities issued by States, cities, and 
counties, and then there are over $1,000,000,000 of tax-exempt 
securities issued by the joint-stock land banks and the Federal 
farm-loan banks. I am not speaking simply of the tax-exempt 
securities that have been issued by the United States. I am 
not referring to them at all, In fact, the great evil that grows 
out of the purchasing of tax-exempt securities to evade taxa- 
tion comes from the purchase of the bonds that are issued by 
the States and the cities and the counties. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will pardon me, I should much prefer to hear his discussion 
of this brief after he has read it, because I think we shall be 
able to reach a more firm basis for the discussion than mere 
generalities in statement. 


APPENDIX pan 
TAx EXEMPTION AND TAx EVASION as INCIDENTS or Tax REDUCTION 
A BRIEF SURVEY 


1. A Great War has been fought, vast sums have been expended, a 
great national debt has been incurred, There is no escape from taxes 
sufficient to liquidate that debt. 

2. Twenty-four billions of income accumulated during the six years 
1916 to 1921, inclusive, escaped the individual Federal income tax be- 
cause such income was held by corporations as undivided profits. Here 
is untaxed income exceeding twice the face value of all wholly tax- 
exempt securities. 

8. The total of wholly tax-free bonds is $12,810,000,000, not thirty 
to fifty billions as sometimes loosely stated. 

4. More than two-thirds—68 per cent—of all outstanding wholly 
tax-exempt securities are held by corporations, and therefore could be 
taxed only the 12) per cent corporation income tax, even if the 
exemption were removed. 

5. Less than one-third—82 per cent—of the total volume of tax- 
free bonds is held by individuals. Of this amount held by individuals, 
almost one-third—31.2 per cent—is held by persons of moderate in- 
comes—$5,000 to $20,000. 

6. The Federal income tax does not concern the great mass of tax- 
payers. Only 6.28 per cent of the population pays a Federal income 
tax, Only 2 per cent of the farmers paid any Federal income tax in 
1920, 


T. But the general property tax effects every home owner and every 
farm owner. State and local governments collected in 1922 general 
property taxes amounting to $3,829,380,000, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment coHected Income taxes for that year amounting to only 
$1,691,090,300.03. In a word, the general property tax is practical 
double the Federal income tax. ¢ 

S. Tax-exempt securities are issued only for public purposes. The 
tax-free bond is the taxpayer's own credit instrument, from which the 
public derives a direct and considerable benefit the moment it is issued 
and sold, bearing a low rate of interest. 

9. To tax public-purpose bonds not only would discourage public 
undertakings, but would result also in such an increase of interest 
rates on these bonds as to add materially to the local taxes levied 
upon the homes and farms. 


FOREWORD 


A well-known newspaper publisher in a notable after-dinner speech, 
recently gave it as his opinion that it was the aftermath, quite as 
much as the experiences on the battle field, which prompted General 
Sherman’s classic comment: “ War is hell.” 

In support vf this interpretation of history, the publisher pointedly 
observed that though the great World War has been over for more 
than five years, hell continues—in the form of high taxes. 

By way of incidental emphasis the publisher further remarked that 
while Dante was a grand old man he had a wholly inadequate idea 
of hell, 

Helpful as such examples of grim humor may be in enabling the 
taxpayer to bear his burden philosophically, It is apparent that relict 
must come through serious thought and study rather than light and 
frothy discussion. 

Much misunderstanding has resulted from a confusion in the public 
mind as to the exact meaning and application of the terms tax 
reduction,” “tax evasion,’ and “tax exemption.” In the memorandum 
which follows an effort has been made to show that tax exemption 
has nothing whatsoever to do with tax reduction, and that tax 
exemption is in no sense tax evasion. 

In any intelligent discussion of tax reduction all must recognize 
the great and stubborn facts that the World War has been fought, 
the money has been spent, a debt has been incurred, and that there 
is no escape from taxes sufficient to liquidate the debt—that is, the 
national debt, the war debt. 

But the Federal income tax is not so great a burden on the Amert- 
can people as a whole as is the general property tax. The Federal 
income tax collected for 1922 amounted to $1,691,090,300.03; while 
the general property taxes collected by the States and their sub- 
divisions amounted to $3,329,880,000, or practically double the amount 
of the Federal income tax. | 

Yet even in the case of the State and local taxes the tremendous 
increase is due in a large measure to the war. In order that the 
full resources of the Nation might be at the disposal of the Federal 
Government during the war all programs for public improvements 
were postponed altogether or greatly reduced. When the war ended 
the States were behind with all their public-purpose programs; the 
counties and cities likewise were behind. Here, then, we have some 
other great and stubborn facts to face at the very outset of the 
examination of this matter, to wit: The public health demands water 
mains and sewers, the public welfare demands school buildings te 
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house more than a million children now shut out of school, the public 
convenience demands roads, The need is upon us, the money must be 
„Spent, and the taxes must be levied—and the taxpayer must pay. 

Doubtless, a reduction in the cost of the current operation of the 
Federal Government would be welcomed, but it is not easy to conceive 
how the American people, having incurred a great war debt, can escape 
taxes sufficient to liquidate that debt. And it is not conceivable that 
we can long delay the construction of such public works as are re- 
quired to protect the public health, serve the public convenience, and 
promote the general welfare. Manifestly, we can not as a Nation sink 
back into barbarism just because we are in for a season of high taxes, 

We can, however, and should, correct gross inequalities arising from 
our present system of taxation. 

The purpose of the following memorandum is not necessarily to dis- 
cuss tax eyasicn, excepting for the incidental purpose of showing that 
in taxing “tax-exempt securities” we are “barking up the wrong 
tres.“ It is shown from Treasury statistics that the amount of income 
(mark the word “ income) which escapes taxation through being 
held as undivided profits of corporations amounts to more than twice 
the face value of all outstanding tax-exempt securities. 

It is the object of this memorandum to show that to tax public- 
purpose bonds of States and cities is in reality to put a tax upon a 
tax and make the home owner and farm owner pay that tax in the form 
of increased interest on all public-purpose bonds—and to show also 
that to tax public-purpose bonds would be to farther increase the in- 
equalities rather than to correct them. 

Wayne, Ex 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1924. 


INTRODUCTION 


Every class of American citizen is crying for relief from taxes. 

In their agony, taxpayers have grasped at any and every suggestion 
of politicians or agitators that has seemed to promise a measure of 
relief from the terrible burden of high taxes. 

It was characteristic that, in his distress, the ordinary taxpayer 
should demand that there be no favored class. And it was the most 
natural thing in the world that public sentiment should be aroused 
against everything resembling a means of evading taxes, 

Everybody knows that there is evasion of taxes—particularly on 
the part of many of those most able to pay. Some of this evasion bas 
resulted from failure to enforce tax laws, and some of it has been of a 
kind that is beyond the reach of any present law. 


TAX EVADED ON TWENTY-FOUR BILLIONS OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


The most significant and most offensive instance of tax evasion 
which has as yet come to light is that which is accomplished by 
means of the undivided profits of corporations. The big business of 
the country, and the bulk of all business, is done by and through 
corporations. How grossly the stockholders in corporations have 
offended against the spirit and letter of the income tax law can be 
readily grasped when it is known that 61.8 per cent (or almost two- 
thirds) of all the new wealth that wae created for the stockholders 
in corporations in the sta-year period from 1916 to 1921, inclusive, has 
escaped the individual income taw (both normal and surtawm), because 
that new wealth (which is income) was not distributed as dividends 
but instead was held as undivided profits, Only 38.2 per cent (or a 
little more than one-third) of this newly created wealth was distrib- 
tuted as dividends and thereby made subject to the individual income 
tar. This is a condition worthy of careful examination. 

The United States Treasury publications known as Statistica of 
Income show that the net income of corporations during the period 
1916 to 1921, inclusive, was $49,507,901,528; upon which corporation 
income, excess profit, and war profit taxes were collected, amounting 
to $9,975,166,994; leaving net profits available for dividends amount- 
ing to $39,582,734,534. The same publications show that individuals 
reported for the years 1916 to 1921, inclusive, dividends received from 
corporations amounting to $15,120,633,387, leaving in the possession 
of the corporations undivided profits amounting, for these six years, 
to $24,412,101,147, 

UNTAXED INCOME FROM CORPORATION STOCK AMOUNTS TO TWICE FACE 
YALUB OF ALL TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 


Twenty-four. billions of untaxed income constitute a large sum. 
Here is an amount of income not tared which greatly exceeds not 
only the total of incomes from all taw-erempt seourities, but is twice 
as great as the total face value of all the outstanding tas-erempt 
securities, This twenty-four billions of untawed incomes, accumulated 
in siz years, means an average of more than four billions a year on 
which the Federal income taw is evaded, And four billions a year is 
somewhere between seven and eight times as much as all the income 
from all the wholly tax-exempt securities. 

A portion of this twenty-four billions of untaxed income has escaped 
the tax by being put into specially created corporations to hold undi- 
vided profits. However, by far the larger part of this twenty-four 
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billions has escaped the individual tax (both normal and surtax) be- 
cause the corporations have employed the simple expedient of post- 
poning distribution of profits. By this means, the individual having 
escaped the normal income tax and the surtax on his share of a 
corporation’s earnings, his part of the undivided profits has been 
subject only to the 123 per cent corporation income tax. 

Here, then, is a great avenue of escape from taxation—an avenue 
of which some of the very rich make frequent and large use. 

The undivided profit has not yet come in for a public drubbing. 
That is, not having as yet been assailed by any politician or any other 
person or group with an ax to grind, it has not been a subject of 
general attack in the press of the country. In other words, nobody 
has conducted a campaign to point out its iniquities; and just be- 
cause it is not widely known, the evil of it is not generally recognized, 
When it is once generally understood that the undivided profit is 
the greatest and most effective agency yet devised for the evasion of 
taxes, it will be made the subject of effective legislation. But public 
sentiment can not take form until there has been a campaign of edu- 
cation. Thus it is that there is as yet no fight against the greatest 
evil in our whole scheme of taxation, 

A LEVY ON TAXPAYERS’ OWN CREDIT INSTRUMENT 


But ignorance as to the cause of his distress has in no way alleviated 
the suffering of the taxpayer. On the contrary, it has increased his 
anger and led him, like an Irishman in a free-for-all fight, to lay 
about him with a strong arm, hitting a head wherever he could find 
one, caring not in his frenzy whether the head were that of a friend 
er foe. The bright and shining mark which has fixed the eye of our 
embattled taxpayer as been the public-purpose bond—the taxpayer's 
own credit instrument—and all because it has been labeled “ tax 
exempt.” Throughout the entire discussion of Federal taxes, this 
label, “tax-exempt securities,” has been held so close to the tax- 
payer’s eye that he has been unable to see that veritable mountain 
of untaxed income held as undivided profits, 

It is a hopeful sign that taxpayers should resent injustices and in- 
equalities, but it is surprising how few there are who understand that 
tax-exempt securities are issued by and for the taxpayers themselves, 
for the sole purpose of obtaining money for public uses at low rates 
of interest, * 

HOME OWNERS AND FARM OWNERS MUST PAY 


And it is likewise surprising how few there are who understand that 
if these public-purpose bonds are taxed, the rate of interest on these 
bonds must be increased by a sufficient amount to pay that tax; and 
that any increase in interest must be paid by taxing the property of 
the citizens—by levying a direct local tax—a tax that can not be 
evaded and can not be shifted or included in the price of any article 
of general consumption—a tax that must be paid by the home owners 
and farm owners of America. 

Intelligent action must be preceded by a careful examination of the 
facts as to the volume of outstanding nontaxable securities, the ratio 
of that volume to the total wealth of the country, the purpose sought 
to be seryed by issuing tax-exempt bonds, and to what extent a tax 
upon them would nullify such purpose. 

But before considering these phases of the subject in detail, it may 
be profitable to briefly summarize the history and present status of 
the opposition to tax-exempt securities in Congress, 

STATUS OF QUESTION IN CONGRESS 


A proposal to amend the United States Constitution so as to subject 
income from bonds issued by States and cities to the Federal income 
tax, and so also as to permit the States to tax the income from 
Federal bonds, was defeated in the lower House of Congress early in 
February of this year. 

Likewise the Senate killed an amendment to the income tax bill 
providing that any person holding tax-exempt securities could not 
deduct from his taxable income the interest paid on borrowed money, 
excepting such interest as was in excess of the taxpayer’s income 
from tax-exempt securities. The effect of such an amendment to the 
income tax law would haye been to tax the income from nontaxable 
bonds. f 

Senator Davip A. Reep of Pennsylvania will make an effort to 
amend, on the floor of the Senate, the income tax Dill so as to tax 
all future issues of State, municipal, Federal, and farm loan bonds. 
Senator Remp (Pennsylvania) holds that the sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution gives Congress the power to tax income from State 
bonds. (This is written Apr. 15, 1924.) 

In the present excited state of mind of Congress, it would be 
unwise to venture a prediction as to the outcome. 

Still another amendment proposes that all farm mortgages shall be 
exempt from taxation until December 31, 1929. However, this amend- 
ment does not subject the lenders of money on the proposed tax- 
exempt mortgages to any regulation which will adequately protect 
the borrower against exorbitant and ruinous commissions. - 

With the present status of this matter in Congress and in the publi 


mind thus briefly summarized (though inadequately stated), it now 
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may be possible to examine carefully the merits and demerits of fhe 
poficy of permitting the issuance of tax-exempt securities for public 
purposes, 


FIGHT MAY BE RENEWED IN NEXT CONGRESS 


Other efforts will be made in the near future to submit te the 
States a constitutional amendment giving the Federal Government 
power to tax State and municipal bonds and giving the States power to 
tax Federal bonds. Therefore, let us consider the proposed amend- 
ment, its origin, the argument for it, and the effect of it. 

The proposal to amend the Constitution in this regard rests upen 
two assumptions, both of which are violent assumptions. 

The first assumption is that the issuance of tax-free securities is an 
evil in, itself. 

The second assumption is that the only way the evil of tax 
exemption” (if it be an evil} can be reached is by amendment to the 
Constitution. 

That the examination of the subject may proceed in an orderly 
manner, kt us direet our inquiry te the following heads and sub- 
divisions thereunder : 


I. THY BVIL, Ii SUCH IT BP 


(a) What is the present volume of outstanding tax-exempt securi- 
ties? 

1. State and municipal? 

2. United States Government bonds (Liberties and prior issues). 

3. Farm-loan bonds? 

(b>) Where are these tax-exempt securities held? 

I. By individuals paying taxes in the higher brackets? 

2. By individuals paying in the lower brackets? 

8. By corporations? 

fc) Ts there any considerable volume of securities that are tax 
exempt which are not covered by the terms of this resolution? 

1. Life insurance companies? 

2. Mutual sayings banks? 


1I. THR ORIGIN OF THD MOVEMENT DO ABOLISH TAX EXEMPTION. 


(a) Fight on the farm-lean system by the mortgage bankers. 

1. Public utilities, 

2. National Association of Neal Estate Boards. 

8. Propaganda. 

(b) Banks. and investment houses—more money to play with at 
higher margin. 


Iri. THE rc UYON THE GREAT MASS OF TAXPAYERS 


(a) Incidence ef taxation. 
(b) Farm-loan system. 
(e) School building. 

(% Road building, 

(e) Publie health. 


IV. EFFECT UPON PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY 


(a) What is productive industry? 

1. Business for profit: 
Manufactures, 
Transportation, 
Agriculture. 

2. Public service without profit, 


V. WHAT WOULD THIS AMENDMENT BO TO OUR THRORY OF AND FORM OF 
GOVERNM PNT? 


(a) Progress of local government. 
(b) Dual form of government: 
1. Court decisions and lawyers’ opinions. 
Fields, Cooley, Hughes, and Root, 


Iꝗ. ITU Ev, Iv Suca Ir Ba 


(a) What ts the present volume of outstanding taz-ewcmpt securities 
(0) Where are these nontawables held?—(c) What securities now 
exempted would continue untaxed despite a constitutional amend- 
ment? 


4A) WHAT IS THE PRESENT” VOLUMP OF TAX-BXDMPT SECURITIES 


There has been much loose talk as to the volume of tax-exempt 
securitics, the statements ranging all the way from $20,000,000,000 
to $50,000,000,000. There have been wide variations in statements as 
to the volume of nontaxable bonds. Grossly exaggerated notions pre- 
vail as to the ratio of investments in tax-exempt securities to the total 
ot income-producing wealth. Furthermore, up to January of this 
year there has been no available and authentic data as to where these 
securities are held. 

There never has been any data avaliable which shows or even tends 
to support the statement, so often made, that the bulk of tax-exempt 
securities is held by tndtviduals paying Income taxes In the higher 
brackets. That statement has been a mere assumption, 


TAX RETURNS DISCLOSE WHO HOLD TAX-EXEMPT BONDS a 
The only available data which bears on this phase of the subject 
is derived from an analysis of the tax returns for the year 1920. This 
data is now available because the 1920 form of income-tax return 
required that every individual furnish a detailed statement to the 
United States Government as to the tax-exempt securities held by 
him—a deseription of each security, the face yalue of each security, 
and the amount of income derived from each. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has not considered it necessary to require such data on in- 
come-tax returns after the year 1920. But the 1920 returns show 
on one and the same sheet of paper the amount of each individual's 
income and the description and amount of tax-exempt securities held 
by him, 
From such authentic sources, the following summary of the essen- 
tial facta in the matter of tax-exempt securities must be considered 


‘before we can determine how great is the “evil” we are coping with 


and before we can determine whether it is an “evi” at all: 
AMOUNT OF WHOLLY Taran SECURITIBS $12,310,000,000 


On January 10, 1924, gecording to a statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury pobdiished on thnt date, the amennts of tax-exempt bonds 
outstanding were distributed as follows: : 


Distribution of taw-erempt bonds 


Issued by— 


Thus we see that the total amount of wholly tax-exempt securities 
now outstanding is $12,300,000,000. For purposes of exact thinking 
this statement differs materially from the loose talk about thirty to 
fifty billions of tax-exempt securities. 

$1,541,000,000 OF FIRST LIBERTY BONDS 

The United States Government has outstanding only two Wane of 
bonds that are fully tax exempt. These are the bonds of the Federal 
Government issued before the great World War and the bonds known 
as the first Liberty loan. Outstanding issues of these two classes of 
fully tax-exempt Federal Government securities have a total face 
value of $1,541,000,000. 

All other outstanding war issues of the Federal Government are 
at the present time partially tawable and are automatically to have a 
greatly reduced exemption after July 1, 1926. The facts are these: 


TAXABLE STATUS OF OTHER WAR IS8URB 


No individual to-day may hold free from tam more than $55,000 
of any of the war issnes—other than first Liberties——that is, net 
keldings in excess of $55,000 are subject to the surtaw. Refunding 
issues have the same status, After July 1, 1926, the surtax is to 
apply to all war issues—excepting first Liberties—-in excess of $5,000 
held by a single individuak Wherefore the bulk of the war issues of 
Government bonds is no longer to be considered as tax exempt in the 
sense that they afford a means by which the rich may escape the 
surtax. 

Now, let us see what relation this $12,300,000,000 of wholly tas- 
etenipt securities bears to the total invested wealth of the country. 
The latest—and the only—available data on this subject ie found in 
the Pederal income-tax returns fer the year 1920, which returns show 
that the income from tax-exempt securities is but 3 per cent of the 
income from all sources. 

The following table shows how these a brai arrived at; 


Income of individuals from press 
dividends (p. 6, Statistics o 3 70200 an $2, 756, 723. 166 
Net income of corporations, 1920—- 222 7. 902; 654 4. 813 
Combined income 0 Der cent) 10, 650, 377. 979 
Tax-exempt income of viduals 
from wholly tax Government 
ons and seecuri- 
ties issued by etaten and 2 
divisions, ( fe 
Secre the Teacup for 2255 $105, 485, 172 
Income of corporations from exempt 
securities (p. 13, Statistics. of Income, 
19200———...᷑.,— 219, 976, 693 
Total (3 per cent 77. 225, 461. 865 


Grand total (100 per cent 222222 10, 984, 839, 844 
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CORROBORATED BY INHERITANCE TAX RETURNS en 

From another source we gain corroborative statistics as to the ratio 
of tax-exempt securities to the total of income-producing wealth. The 
inheritance-tax report for 1922 discloses the ratio of such securities 
held by probated estates to the total value of probated estates. 

The following table contains an analysis of the estates of 12,203 
persons reported for Federal inheritance-tax purposes in 1922, This 
table shows that the tax-exempt property held by these estates con- 
stituted only 8.59 per cent of the total value of the estates: 

resident decedents, subject to and 
mye oT) ee ee Federal 3 1 7 as shown by Table A, being 


a compilation of returns of Federal estate tam for 1922, pages 27 to 
30, statistics of income for 1921, based on 12,203 returns 


Size of net estate subject to tax 


Nonet $516, 122 | $1,777, 761 | $213, 985, 555 
Under 720 008 4,224 821 | 436, 147, 748 
$50, 1, 123, 571 | 5,377,311 | 432, 115, 664 
50, 623,305 | 8,747,717; 218,473, 188 
1, 250,776 | 6,857,359 | 255, 340, 337 
1. 509,409 | 4,977,651 | 223, 047, 280 
50. 850,915 | 2842668. 117,422 802 
1, 000, 1,510,061 | 5, 564, 692°) 170, 125, 879 
1, 500, 1,807, 662 | 3, 214, 519 | 90, 608, 896 
$2, 000, 2 818,012 | 10, 067, 271 | 132, 547, 852 
000, 1,661,795 | 4,102,855 | 65, 713, 996 
000, 2 473,443 | 901,424 | 53, 685, 721 
000, 2, 274, 531 87,443 | 45, 480, 540 
000, 90,800 | 404,509 | 17, 624, 080 
10 33 
$10, 000, 433, 189 | 9, 681, 658 | 291, 937, 380 
555, 
Under $1, 000, 000 1.92 
Over $1,000,000. set ssrssiinaseaae ne 6.82 


(Ù) Where are these taw-ewempt scourities held 


Advocates of a constitutional amendnrent to abolish all forms of tax- 
exempt securities base their propaganda upon the proposition that Indi- 
viduals with large incomes are escaping the Federal income tax by 
investing the whole or most of their fortunes in nontaxable bonds, and 
that the loss of revenue to the Government is tremendons because the 
-bulk of these tax-exempt securities is held by individuals with big 
incomes, 

As remarked before, the only available authentic data on this matter 
is derived from an analysis of the Federal income tax returns for 
1920. It appears that in 1920 the form of tax return required of 
every individual called for a detailed statement as to the tax-exempt 
securities held by the taxpayer, a description of each security, the face 
value of each security, and the amount held of each, 


CORPORATIONS HOLD MORE THAN TWO-THIRDS OF ALL TAX-FREE SECURITIES 


Now, let us consider what these 1920 returns, the only available 
authentic data, show. They disclose that— 

1. Corporations, not individuals, hold most of these tax-exempt secu- 
rities. More than two-thirds (68 per cent) of all the outstanding 
wholly tax-exempt securities are held by corporations. 

2. Individuals hold less than one-third (32 per cent) of the total 
volume of outstanding nontaxable securities. (See Statistics of Income 
for 1920, p. 13,°and Report of Secretary of the Treasury for 1923, 
p. 383.) 

3. The total of tax-exempt securities in the hands of individuals is 
not thirty-two billions, as some have said, but is only $3,936,000,000. 

4, One billion two hundred and thirty millions, or approximately 
one-third of all the tax-exempt securities in the hands of individuals, 
are held by persons of incomes ranging from $5,000 to $20,000. 

5. Seven hundred and thirty-eight millions, or almost one-fifth of 
all the tax-exempt securities in the hands of individuals, are held by 
persons of incomes ranging from $20,000 to $50,000. 

6. Only four hundred and ninety-two millions, or one-eighth of the 
nontaxables held by individuals, are in the hands of those having in- 
comes ranging from $50,000 to $100,000. 

7. Seven hundred and thirty-eight millions, or one-fifth, are held by 
persons having incomes ranging from $100,000 to $800,000; and 

8. Seven hundred and thirty-eight millions, or another one-fifth, are 
held by persons having incomes over $300,000. 

The accompanying table of incomes derived from tax-exempt securi- 
ties gives the amount of such income received by various classes of 
taxpayers. It gives also the percentage that the amount received by 
each class bears to the total income derived from tax-cxempt securities. 
The securities themselyes necessarily are distributed among the 
various classes of taxpayers in the same ratio as the income, 


INCOMES CONSTITUTE ACCURATD INDEX OF HOW SECURITINS ARE 
DISTRIBUTED 


If, as Secretary Mellon states, the total amount of outstanding tax- 
exempt securities is $12,810,000,000, and if, as the following table 
shows, 10 per cent of the total income derived from tax-exempt 
securities was received by individuals haying incomes ranging from 
$5,000 to $20,000, then it necessarily follows that 10 per cent of all 
the outstanding tax-exempt securities—or $1,231,000,000—was held 
by persons haying incomes ranging from $5,000 to $20,000. The same 
reasoning applies to each of the foregoing paragraphs, Nos. 1 to 8. 


Distribution taw-erempt income, 1920 


[Compiled from statistics for 1920 in report of Secretary of Treasury 
for 1923 and statistics of income for 1920] 


Percent- 
Income class, individual 


1 172 
219,076, 803 


325, 461, 865 


(e) Ie there any considerable volume of securities that are now tus 
exempt, but which are not covered and could not be reached by the 
terms of the proposed amendments 


SECURITIES HELD BY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, MUTUAL SAVINGS 
BANKS, AND ELEEMOSXYNARY INSTITUTIONS SPECIFICALLY EXEMPTED 
BY INCOME TAX LAW 


Life insurance companies, mutual savings banks, and eleemosynary 
institutions are given special exemptions by the language of the 
Federal income-tax law, and the volume of securities so exempted 
amounts to several billions of dollars, The exemption granted to these 
institutions rests upon a principle quite different from that under- 
lying the exemption at present granted to State, municipal, Federal 
Government, and farm-loan bonds. In the case of these institutions, 
the exemption is granted to the institutions themselves because of the 
nature of their functions; and the exemption applies to any securities 
they may hold, whether those securities be railroad bonds or munici- 
pal bonds, and whether they be Steel Corporation bonds or farm-loan 
bonds; while the exemption granted to State, municipal, Federal 
Government, and farm-loan bonds is given to the bonds themselves 
and the income therefrom, because of the public purposes for which 
the bonds are issued and without reference to whether they are held 
by individuals or by corporations, Hence it follows that an exemption 
specifically granted by the language of the income-tax law itself, to 
any particular institution because of the nature of its functions, would 
be in no way affected by an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
hibit the issuance of tax-free securities. For, in fact, it is not the 
securities held by these institutions which are exempt, but it is the 
institutions themselves which are privileged to escape the income tax 
on whatver they may, hold. 


SEVEN BILLIONS HELD BY LIFS INSURANCE COMPANIES EXEMPTED 


Section 245 of the income-tax law specifically exempts life insur- 
ance companies on their earnings up to 4 per cent on their reserves. 

On December 31, 1921 (the latest available figures), the reserves of 
life insurance companies amounted to approximately $7,000,000,000 
($6,873,784,897). 

The life insurance companies may hold in thelr reserves farm mort- 
gages, municipal bonds, railroad bonds, and (in some States) rallroad 
stocks and industrial stocks, Every form of security held in life in- 
surance company reserves is specifically exempted by section 245 of 
the income-tax law— that is, the earnings on these securities up to 
4 per cent are exempt. This is interesting because life insurance com- 
panies have approximately 95 per cent of their assets in their re- 
serves, and because also the net earnings on these reserves are not 
much, if any, in excess of a net of 4 per cent. Here and there will 
be found a company whose earnings are slightly in excess of 4 per cent, 
but none in excess of 5 per cent. Therefore, it can be stated with 
confidence that life insurance companies are exempt on at least four- 
fifths of the earnings on 95 per cent of all they own. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS HOLD BILLIONS EXEMPTED BY INCOME TAX LAW 


Section 231 of the income tax law specifically exempts mutual say- 
ings banks. It has not been possible to obtain statistics carrying a 
separate statement of the volume of securities owned by mutual sav- 
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ings banks. However, on March 10, 1922, the State banks, savings 
banks, and trust companies had investments in stocks, bonds, and 
mortgages totaling $9,414,140,361.97. X 

Most of the savings banks in ‘New England, New York, and Penn- 
sytvanin, where the bulk of the savings are accumulated, are mitual 
savings banks. Therefore it is certain that the volume of securfties 
held by mutual savings banks amounts to several ‘billions ef dollars. 
In the New England States mutual savings banks may own almost 
anything from New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad stock on up 
to high-grade municipal bends. But whatever they own enjoys com- 
plete exemption from the Federal income tax, because suction 231 spe- 
cifically exempts mutual sayings banka. 


POLICY OF EXEMPTING RELIGIONS AND BDUCADIONAL 
Naur EBSTABLISHDD 


Section 231 of the income tax law likewise specifically exempts elee- 
mosynary institutions, which term includes every form of religious, 
educational, and charitable organization. 

None of the seeurities held by life insurance companies, mutual sav- 
ings banks, or by eleemosynary institutions would be reached by an 
amendment to the Constitution, To be sure, they could be reached by 
an amendment to the income tax law, but no one has proposed such an 
amendment; and if one were proposed, it is not at all probable that 
Congress would consider it; The policy ef exempting religions, educa- 
tional, and protective organizations from any and every form of tax. 
because these institutions serve a public purpose, is well grounded in 
the thought of the American people. 


“ MENACE” OF TAX EXEMPTION DISAPPEARS ON EXAMINATION 


In the light of these facts It becomes necessary to reconstruct some 
of our thinking as to the “evil of tax exemption.” The evil, it such 
it be, is not the kind of an evil it at first seemed to be. The volume 
of tax-exempt securities is here shown to be not nearly so large as it 
was commonly but erroneously reported; the rich do mot, hold the pro- 
portion that was originally and loosely estimated, and two-thirds of 
the correct amount is held by corporations, so that the graduated sur- 
tax could not be applied even if the securities were made wholly taxable. 
Furthermore, an amount of securities quite equal to fhe nontaxables 
held by individuals escapes taxation, because it is held by life-lnsurance 
companies, mutual savings banks, and elecmosynary inetitutions, 


STRAINING AT A GNAT AND SWALLOWING A CAMEL 


There has been a brief discussion in the introduction to this memo- 
randum of that vastly larger sum of revenue lost to the Federal Treas- 
ury through other tax-evasion devices employed by the superrich, par- 
ticularly that of undivided profits. 

Certainly an intelligent consideration of the foregoing facts dispels 
the bogy of tax exemption as a menacing evil. Those who have been 
fighting tax exemption on the assumption that it affords the very rich 
an escape from the Federal income tax have been, figuratively speak- 

ing, “ straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel.“ 


Al—Tue ORIGIN or THR MOVEMENT TO ABOLISH Tax EXEMPTION 

(a) Fight on the farm-tloan-system by the mortgage bankers—(b) Banks 
and investment houses want more moncy to play with at higher 
margin 


(A) FIGHT ON THN FARM-LOAN SYSTEM BY THE MORTOAGE BANKERS 


In considering this question we baye a right to examine the origin of 
the proposal to amend the Constitution and to Inquire as to the sin- 
cortty of those who make it. If on investigation it shall appear that 
those who haye been conducting this campaign of propaganda far the 
amendment are themselves to be large beneficiaries, then the publie 
should be on guard lest, by hasty action resulting from a widely organ- 
ized stampede, the people may part with precious rights and get nothing 
in return. 

In the following pages it is proposed to show from the official record 
that— 

1. The present agitation for the abolition of tax-exempt securities 
originated with and has been conducted principally by the Farm Mert- 
gage Bankers’ Association of America. 

2. The proposal to amend the Constitution gets its principal support 
from the reilroads, the public utilities, large industrial concerns, and 
some investment bankers, 

AGITATION AGAINST TMX-FRES SECURITIES ORIGINATED ‘WITH FARM:MORT- 
GAGE BANKERS 


Nothing ever was heard of a proposal to tax State, county, and 
municipal bonds until after the Federal farm-toan system had been In 
‘successtal operation long enough to force down to 6 per cent (and even 
below) Interest rates on farm loans in every State in the Union. There 
was no agitation against tax-exemption until the farm-mortgage bankers 
found that the farm-loan system was doing exactly what Congress 
intended It should do, namely, reducing and stabfizing Interest rates on 
farm mortgages. 

As soon as it became certain that the competition of the land banks 
created by Congress would lower interest rates and abolish commis- 
sions the farm-morigage bankers brought a suit in the United States 
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courts attacking the constitutionality of the farm loan act and chal- 
lenging the power of Congress to authorize the banks of the Federal 
farm-loan system to Issue tax-exempt bonds. The Supreme Court of the 
United Stutes upheld the constitutionality of the act, and thus the 
farm-mortgage bankers lost thetr ‘first fight. 

Then it was that they concetved the idea that all tax-exempt 
securities should be abolished, and accordingly they prepared and had 
introduced a resolution proposing an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, giving the Federal Government the power to tax State 
issues, nnd giving to the States the power to tax Federal issnes—the 
resolution being so worded that for the amendment te become operative 
the Federal Government ‘would have to prohibit any further issuance 
of tax-free bonds under its authority. This, of course, was directed 
particularly at farm-loan bonds. And if the amendment is adopied it 
will operate immediately to destroy the Federal farm-loan system. 

The statement that this proposal to amend the Constitution origi- 
mated with the farm mortgage’ bankers is supported by the record. 

‘The farm mortgage bankers admit It. They do more; they bonst 
of it, 

MORTGAGE BANKERS CONFESS THEIR AUTHORSHIP 


The proceedings of the annual meeting of the Farm Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association reported in The United States Investor, issued 
October 14, 1922, carries an address by F. C. Waples, secretary of the 
Iowa Farm Mortgage Association, upon the subject of Special and 
Associational Advertising,” in which he said: 

“This association has been carrying on through its secretary, 
Mr. Chassell, a much more subtle method of advertising and a 
much more effective method of advertising then can ever be ob- 
tained by large paid ads in the newspapers, Because paid 
advertising goes only so far, but the matter of guggestion, coming 
from what may seem a more or less unbiased source, is much more 
effective. i A 

“To be specific, ist me enll: your attention to the campaign 
which Secretary Ohnasell has directed against tax-exempt securities 
for ihe past several years. A few years ago tax exemption, or 
the mention of it by a member of this association, was thought 
te have been mentional from an extremely selfish standpoint. 
But we have by persistent work among all of our members, by 
talking, giving public speeches, getting editorials and articles 
published In the home papers, ‘sending of pamphlets and circulars 
‘broadcast to farm borrowers, to newspapors and magazines, and 
encouraging the reading of articles along these lines, together 
with the fact of a high surtax, changed entimly the sentiment 
of the general public towards tax exemption. The general public, 
as a whole, at the present time reales the menace of tax 
exemption more than they ever did. it is largely due to the 
efforts of this association, of its officers, and its very efficient 
secretary ‘that the public recognizes the danger of tax-exempt 
Securities and the continecd tseuance of the same.“ 

At the same meeting Mr. E. D. Chassell, secretary of the Farm 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America, tu a review of the year's 
work, said: 

“The high-water matk of sar hopes was reached when the 
resolution to amend the Constitution v put on the congres- 
sional calendar with a favorable recommendation. 

“Probably at no time in the history of the American Con- 
stitution has such a remarkable advance been made with an en- 
tirely new propositien as that of the tax exemption amendment 

im the last four years.” 

These and other boasts of the officers of this -association show 
clearly where this amendment originated. 

PURLIC DTILITINS AND REAL ESTATE Bann 

Aside from a little group of economists who profess a desire to 
destroy all tax exemption, and the Secretary of the Traasury, A. W. 
Mellon, there is frankly no support for the pending amendment be- 
fore the committees of Congress other than the following, who ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee: 

1. Edward D. Chassell, secretary of the Farm Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. 

2. Philip H. Gasden, Philadelphia, vice president of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., who stated before the committee that he 
appeared fer: 

(a) The American Gas Association ; 

(b) The American Electric Railway Association ; 

(e) The National Electric Light Association. 

8. Edward P. Doyle, representing the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 


PUBLIC UTHATIES EXPOSE THEIR SELF-INTEREST 


The mere listing of the interests back of this proposal to do away 
with tax exemption justifies a question as to its sincerity. But if 
something more tangible is required as evidence of self-interest on 
the part of the agitators, then let us read from the report of the 
committee which recommended to the House of Representatives that 
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the Green resolution be adopted. »Discussing the effeet ‘of the ex- 
emption from taxation of the ‘incomes from municipal bonds, the com- 
mittee report says: 

“It aso operates as ‘an indueement to every mumlelpality to 
have all kinds of publie utilities owned by and eontrolled by the 
municipality itself.“ 

From this it would seem that the ‘public ‘utilities oversold their 
proposition, for they ‘can harily be overjoyed at ‘this frank avowal 
of one of the real purposes back of the proposed amendment—L e., 
to handicap and discourage public ownership of public utilities. 

Discussing the effect df the proposed tax upon the bonds of the 
farm-loan system, which under the Federal farm loan act are exempted 
from all Federal, State, and local taxes, the committee report says: 

“The ‘testimony ‘before the committee was ‘to ‘the effect that 
only 5 per cent of the farmers who ‘borrowed money were dbtain- 
ing it through the Federal farm-loan system, and that the iniluce- 
ment to large investors to put ‘their money into ‘tax-exempt securi- 
ties was constantly causing withdrawals from farm-loan mort- 
gages, reducing and making scarce the amount of private funds 
available for such investment, and thereby raising the rate of 
interest to those who were not able to obtain loans through the 
Federal land-bank system on account of its requirements or for other 
reasons, so that it was actually claimed that as long as our pres- 
ent system of taxation prevailed the Federal Farm Loan Bureau 
operated to the disadvantage of the farmer rather than to his 
benefit.” 

‘Bo the farm-mortgage bankers also oversold the committee, for if 
the foregoing sentence means anything it means that one of the reasons 
for taxing. farm-loan bonds is to restore mortgage-shark domination. of 
the farm-loan field, 

MORTGAGH (BANKERS (BEDITTL® ACTIVITIES (OF FARM-LOAN SYSTEM 

In this connection it is important to call ‘attention to the fact that 
the statement that only 5 per cent of the farmers were ‘borrowing 
through the Federal ‘farm-loan‘system'is absolutely false. The Highest 
estimate made by any responsible agency as to the volume of outstand- 
ing farm mortgages ‘is $8,000,000,000. It 1s a matter of record that 
the Federal farm-loan system, through the Federal land banks and the 
joint-stock land banks, have made since their organization loans 
amounting to $1,295,101,347, more than one and one-quarter billion 
dollars, or 16.02 per cent of ‘the entire amount of outstanding farm- 
mortgage ‘loans, just three times as much as the mortgage bankers told 
the committee, it amounted to. 1 

In the light of this fact (and the farm-mortgage bankers know it to 
be an incontrovertible fact) it is little wonder that the farm-mortgage 
bankers, who have grown fat through charging ‘high rates of interest 
and exorbitant commissions to farm ‘botrowers, should complain about’ 
a falling off in their business. 

All of this Will de discussed further on. 


FLOOD OF FORM Laura SENT TO MEMBERS or /CONGRESS 


Every Congressman doubtless has received hundreds of letter on this 
subject, all of which bear a close resemblance. One Congressman 
from a Western Stute received ‘lettere (all alike even to tthe punctua- 
tion) from every bank in his district, excepting seven. ‘He wrote to 
these ‘seven ‘to ascertain why they had not also written, and in the 
replies ‘from these seven he discovered that the pressure was ‘being 
put on by ‘the big banks in New York. It appears that some of the 
big banks have written to all of their correspondent banks urging: 
them to write to their Congressman and to etreularhe their borrowers 
asking their borrowers to write to Congressmen. Such propaganda 
may miisleall ‘Congressmen Tor a time, but a ‘visit back home will ton- 
vince “the ‘Congressmen representing the ordinary country district» 
thet such propaganda does not rellect public nme 


50 Banke and investiment houses want more money. to play with. at, 
higher margin 


Of course, ‘the banks, particularty the investment houses, have a 
direct “interest in this amendment. They sell securities, They sell 
the securities of municipalities, and they sell also the securities ot 
public utility companies and industrial concerns, But there fs a 
difference in the margin of profit they can make out of the sale of: 
these two classes of securities. The municipal bords and the farm- 
loan bonds they are obliged to handle on a small margin because these 
securities are not speculative in their nature, and ‘because they are of 
the highest quality and have the highest degree of safety. On the 
other hand, public utility bonds and imdustrial bonds often are pur- 
chased at a discount of 10, 12, and 15 points and permit or n pront 
to the investment house of 8, 4, 5, 6, or T points. 


OPPOSITION OF INVESTMENT ‘BANKERS DETERMINED BX SEL#-INTERMST) 


The reason for the investment bankers favoring this constitutional) 
amendment is, of course, evident, They make more money out ot 
handling the bonds of industrial concerns and public utilities than 
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they can muke out of the sale of munitipdl bonds and farmoan’ bonds. 
With tax-exempt securities eliminated there would be more money for 
investment in securities that pay the brokers a higher margin of profit. 
Self- interest, not public interest, accounts for the attitude of such in- 
vestment bankers as oppose tax-exemption. 


T11—evecr Urox GREAT Mass of TAXPAYERS 


(a) Incidence of tawation—(b) Federal farm-loan system—(c) School 
butidings—(d) Road building—(e) Public health 


(A) THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 


The great mass of taxpayers has but little interest In the Federal 
income tax. 

Only 6.28 per cent of our population pay any Federal income tax 
whatsoever. Out of 6,448,348 farmers In the United States in 1920, 
only 186,000 (or 2 per cent) paid any Federal income tax in that 
year. 

However, the great mass of taxpayers has a very great interest 
in the general property tax levied by the States and their sub- 
divisions. ‘The general property tax pald by the home owners and 


farm owners of the country amounts to practically twice as much 
as the Federal ‘income tax. 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXES DOUBLM AMOUNT OF WEDERAL INCOME TAX 


The Department of Commerce issued a statement on January 21, 
1924, showing that for the year 1922 the Federal Government col- 
lected $1,691,090,000 as income and profit tax, and that the State 
and local governments collected $3,329,380,000 in the form of general 
property taxes, 


TO TAx ‘PUBLIC-PURPOSE BONDS "WOULD INCREASS THR INTEREST RATE 
BY AT L@AST 1 rn CENT 


To put a Federal tax upon State, ċity, county, township, school 
district, and farm-loan bonds would result in materially increasing 
the rate of interest these bonds would have to bear. And thus the 
Federal tax upon such bonds, Whatever it might be, would have to 
be paid, In the last analysis, by the home owners and farm owners. 
Hither they would have to pay a tax levied on their property to meet 
the increased interest on the State, county, and school district 
bonds, or they would have to pay an increased interest on their 
farm mortgages. 

“Experience ‘has shown that, when a security is taxed, the pur- 
chaser of that secutity requires that dt shall bear a higher rate of 
intterest—a rate sufficiently higher to cover the tax. To be sure, 
in the case of a Federal income tax, the Federal Government would 
get the revenue, but the holder of the bonds would not pay the 
tax. The hdlder would be merely the agency ‘through which the 
Federal Government would collect the tax; for the holder, ‘by the 
simple expedient of increasing the interest rate, would pass the tax 
on to the borrower, whether that borrower be a State, city, or a 
farmer. ` 

It has been computed with some accuracy that the increase in iuter- 
est rates on public-purpose bonds, if taxed, would be not less than 1. 
per cent. 


Il or AXED AND NAK n BONDS /QOMPARED hat 

“Let us compare the yield of «Canadian munidipal bonds, ‘which are 
subject to Federal income taxes, with bonds ‘of icities in the Uniteti: 
States, which are not now, and never have been, subject to the Federal 
income tax. At present, Canadian proyincial . and municipal bonds are 


yielding from 8.28 per cent to 6.20 per cent, while bonda of the United. 
States municipalities are selling at prices which 1 the ,inyestora 
41 to not more than 8 per cent, Here, then, is 


a difference of at 
least 1 per cent in favor of the tax-exempt bonds. 

And this is a fair comparison, ‘In both instances we are consider- 
i| ing municipal bonds. Millions of Canadian provincial and municipal 
securities are sold every year in the United States. There is no fun- 


damental weakness. in these Canadian securities. No Canadian, province 


or city ever has repudiated its bonds or defaulted in the payment of 
interest when due. There are no “racial prejudices to be considered. 
Canada is populated by the same race of people as the United States. 
Canada inherited its institutions and traditions from the same com- 
mon source. We have confidence in the Canadians even as we haye 
in our own people. Canadian provincial and municipal bonds, trom. 
the standpoint of safety, have the same high standing as the bonds 
of our own States and cities. The only respect in which Canadian 
public ‘bonds differ from our own municipal bonds, as an investment, 
is in the fact that Canadian bonds are subject to the Federal income 
tax, while the bonds of our own States and cities nre ‘exempt from that 
tax. Remove that exemption:and there will be no Wifference between 


the net yield which the municipal bontis of the two countries must 


offer the investor in order to ‘find a market. 

This ‘increase of 1 per cent in the interest rate would place an added 
burden upon the home owners and farm owners of the United States 
of not less than one hundred millions of dollars a year, ~ 
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f, ( Effect of proposed amendment on farm-loan system 
b ADVOCATES ADMIT THAT FARM-LOAN BONDS WOULD BE TAXED 


The report of the committee of the House of Representatives, recom- 

mending the adoption of the proposed constitutional amendment, says: 

“The amendment proposed, being merely permissive, would not 

absolutely require that bonds of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau 

and the joint-stock land banks be taxed, but in practice it would 

t have that effect. Whatever might be said as to the propriety and 

necessity of such bonds being exempt from taxation when sold in 

competition with so large an amount of tax-free securities as now 

| are being issued every year, the majority of the committee believe 

that it would be neither necessary nor proper that they should be 

free from taxation when the further issuance of competing. tax- 
exempt securities is barred.” 

Here then is a frank admission that it is the Intention to tax farm- 
loan bonds, even though the amendment to the Constitution would not 
compel Congress to tax them. 

We have seen that it is evident that if farm-loan bonds and farm 
mortgages are taxed, the investor in these securities will demand a 
higher rate of interest in order to meet the tax. 


WOULD INCREASE FARMERS’ INTEREST BURDEN BY 380,000,000 A YEAR 


An increase of 1 per cent in the interest rate would add $80,- 
000,000 a year to the interest the borrowing farmers of the United 
States are now paying on their farm mortgages. The Department of 
Agriculture has recently estimated that the total volume of outstanding 
farm mortgages is $8,000,000,000. An increase of 1 per cent a year on 
the Interest of this amount would make $80,000,000 a year the farmers 
would have to pay. , 

It is proper to inquire why: the interest on all mortgages would be 
increased, when it is known that only about 124 per cent of the 
total of farm mortgages are carried in the Federal farm-loan system. 
The answer to this inquiry is found in the fact that the banks of the 
farm-loan system set the pace as to intercst charges. These land 
banks make the low rates, and all other lending agencies are com- 
pelled to meet the competition. If the land banks’ bonds are taxed, 
and they in turn are compelled to increase the rate of interest to the 
farmers, it will follow, as the night the day, that other lending agencies 
will increase their rates. 

It is a well-known fact that, prior to the passage of the Federal 
farm loan act, interest rates on farm loans, depending upon the 
locality, ranged from 6 per cent to 13 per cent, and that in addition 
to these high rates the borrower was compelled to pay commissions 
ranging from 1 per cent to 5 per cent. 

The farm-loan system has been in operation now seven years. Loans 
have been made aggregating one billion and one-quarter of dollars 
($1,295,101,347). Not one dollar of this has been lent at a higher 
rate then 6 per cent, despite the fact that the first seven years of the 
system's operation saw higher interest rates everywhere, while the great 
bulk of the loans in the farm-loan system have been made at 51 per 
cent. 

Furthermore, no commissions baye been charged by the land banks, 
Commissions are forbidden by law. 

Thus, we see that to tax farm-loan bonds, and thereby increase the 
interest rate which the land banks will kave to charge the farmer 
will mean an increase for all farmers who borrow, regardless of where 
and of whom they borrow. 

NO MORD 6 PER CENT MONEY FOR FARMERS 


It is admitted that, if the proposed constitutional amendment be 
adopted, then Congress, in order to preserve the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution, must repeal that section of the farm loan act which 
permits the issuance of farm-loan bonds as free from tax. 

And if Congress does that much, then either the land banks will 
have to go out of business altogether or Congress will have to pass 
an amendment to the farm loan act permitting the land banks to 
chargé the farmers more than 6 per cent, the maximum rate which 
may be charged by these banks as the law now stands. 

It must be patent to everyone that these banks do not lend their 
own money, but that they borrow money on bonds and relend it to 
the farmers. In other words, these land banks have to hire the money 
in the money market. If they have to pay 6 per cent for the money, 
they can not be expected to lend it to the farmers at 6 per cent, for 
how would the expenses of operating the banks be paid—the expense 
of printing the bonds, the expense of selling the bonds, the whole cost 
of assembling the money in the money market and redistributing it 
to the borrowers? 

FARMER NEEDS LOW INTEREST RATE 

Some will inquire as to why the farmer should have this special 
advantage in the matter of low interest rates. The answer is that 
it is not a matter of extending a special privilege to the farmer as 
an individual, but that it is first and chiefly a matter of the Nation 
making sure of its food supply. The farmer labors under many dis- 
advantages, the greatest of which are his inability. to control the 
price of his product, and his further inability to include in such a 
price as he does get the various elements of cost production. 


High rates of interest can not be paid by the farmer and passed on 
to the consumer. In the case of a manufacturing concern, the inter- 
est paid on borrowed money can be passed on to the consumer, be- 
cause the manufacturer retains control of the price of his product until 
it reaches the consumer. The great bulk of manufactured commodities 
is sold by the retailer at prices fixed by the manufacturer and ad- 
vertised to the public in general nation-wide advertising campaigns. 
This is true of a long list of manufactured articles. It is true of shoes, 
of clothing, of breakfast foods, of flour, of meats, of canned goods, of 
farm machinery, of automobiles, and of practically every article sold 
generally throughout the country. Manifestly, the manufacturer does 
not care what interest rate he pays, so long as he does not pay more 
than his competitor. Whatever interest he pays he adds to the price, 
and when the article is sold the consumer has paid the interest on 
whatever borrowed monty the manufacturer used in producing the 
goods, 

FARMER HOLDS HIS OWN INTEREST BAG 


However, this is not the case with the farmer and can not be the case. 
The products of the farm are bulky. They require vast spaces in ware- 
houses for storage. The farmer is not yet equipped to store and hold 
his product until it can be marketed in an orderly manner. He may be 
so equipped some time in the future, but he is not so equipped now. 
Furthermore, much of his product is of perishable or semiperishable 
nature and requires immediate marketing. More important than all 
other disabilities, the farmer is not well organized in a business sense. 
His isolation, his lack of frequent and close contact with his neighbors, 
makes collective action through organization as yet ineffective if not 
wholly impossible. R : 

As a result of the operation of these factors, the farmer has no control 
over the price of his product. He can not make the price of the article 
include the interest he has paid on: borrowed money. Too frequently 
interest paid by the farmer is a total loss. 

Certainly be could not pay a high rate of interest without having 
the rate materially reduce his already too small profits. 

Thus we see it is in the interest of the common welfare that something 
should be done to assure the farmer of a low rate of interest. 


THE INTENT OF CONGRESS 


The helplessness of the farmer was well understood by the Congress 
when it framed the Federal farm loan act.. Agriculture was declining. 
It was necessary that the Congress do something that would make 
agriculture sufficiently attractive to keep enough people engaged in that 
industry to produce an adequate supply of food for the Nation. Con- 
gress understood that not to provide for an adequate and ever-con- 
tinuing supply of food would be the grossest improvidence. Accordingly 
the Congress, for the purpose of providing the farmer with the means 
of getting a low rate of interest on his borrowings, decided to exempt 
from all Federal, State, municipal, and local taxes the farm mortgages 
given to the banks of the farm-loan system, and also to exempt the 
farm-loan bonds issued by the banks against these mortgages. 


BENEFITS OF TAX EXEMPTION GO TO FARMER, NOT TO BANKS 


Then, for the purpose of making certain the farmer does actually 
get a low rate, Congress tindertook to make it impossible for the banks 
of the Federal farm-loan system to deny the farmer a low rate or to 
withhold from the borrower the benefits of the tae exemption granted, 

Accordingly, Congress resorted io the simple but very effective es- 
pedient of placing an arbitrary Umit upon the rate of interest which 
the land banks might charge the borrowing farmer, so that the land 
dank would be forever estopped from appropriating to itself the benefits 
of the tum exemption. The farm loan act provides that under no con- 
dition shall the banks of the Federal farm-loan system charge the 
farmer a rate of interest exceeding 6 per cent, The farm loan act 
if farm-loan bonds can be sold bearing a rate of interest of 4 per cent, 
cent to the interest rate which the bonds bear. Im other words, 
if farm-loan bonds can be sold bearing a rate of interest of 4 per cent, 
then the borrower shall be charged but 5 per cent on his mortgage; 
or if the bonds carry a rate of only 3 per cent, then the farmer should 
pay only 4 per cent, 

And the plan does work, The farmer does get the benefit of the 
tex exemptions, The banks do not get any of the benefits. h 


MORTGAGE BROKERS ALWAYS HAVE HAD TAX-EXEMPT MONEY 


Reference already has been made to the fact that all lending agencies 
in the farm-loan field have had to meet the competition of the farm- 
loan system. And the fact that they have had to meet this competi- 
tion accounts for the present frantic efforts of the mortgage bankers to 
destroy the farm loan system. s 

Let us examine the sincerity of the mortgage bankers with relation 
to the whole subject of tax exemption. Consider first the sources of 
the money which the farm mortgage bankers lend—that is, the old 
style, high interest. rate, commission-charging mortgage brokers. It 
is a fair statement to say that there is no commercial market for 
farm mortgages in which those mortgages are not at the present time 
legally and completely exempt from all Federal and State taxes. 
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The pricipal sources of money of the farm-mortgage brokers are 
Se SEE, Seton IEE Seal, ene See 
institutions. 


TAX-EXEMPT MONEY OF LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANIES LENT THROUGH 
MORTGAGE BROKERS AT HIGH, UNREGULATED INTEREST RATES, PLUS 
EXTORTIONATE COMMISSIONS 


Section: 245 of the Federal income-tax law specifically exempts, life- 
insurance companies from the Federal incame tax. It provides that 
they shall be exempt on the earnings on their reserves, up: to 4 per 
cent. 

“Life-insurance companies have outstanding farm mortgage 
Joans to the amount of $1,630,000,000; and these lifeinsurance 
companies are specifically exempt from State taxation on securities 
of this character by the laws of the State under which they are 
incorporated. Furthermore, these life-imsurance companies, are 
Specifically exempted by the terms of the Pederal income tax 
law, ‘Therefore, practically not one dollar of the income of this 
Investment ef $1,630,000,000 by the life-insurance companies in 
farm mortgages is now subject to taxation. None of it would 
ever be subject to taxation by the States, ard never to any con- 
siderable extent by the Federal Government excepting through an 
amendment to the income tax law, which amendment would be 
fought tooth and nall bg the insurance companies. themselyes.” 

Sectian 231 of the Federal income tax law also. specifically exempts 
mutual savings banks and eleemosynary institutions. A 

“Not one dollar of the money that comes from, mutual savings 
banks and which is lent hy members of the Farm Mortgage Bank- 
ers’ Association is or will be subject to taxation.” 

“The funds of charitable and educational institutions are spe- 
‘elfically exempted from tax beenuse the ‘Institutions are themselves 
exempted from taxation within the States in which they are 
located by the very prewisions of their charters; and specifically 
and completely exempted from Federal taxes by the provisions of 
the income tax law.” 

So that not one dollar of incame received from these sources and 
loaned by the mortgage bankers is subject to taxation or mi; be 
subject to taxation if this amendment be adapted. 

WHEN A MORTGAGE is TAXED THE BROKER MAKES THE TAUMBE PAY run 
TAX. 

Even where, under a State law, the mortgage pus the income thereof 
are liable to tax, the farm-mortgage bankers and brokers write into 
the mortgage itself à clause by which the farmer who! borrows the 
money obligates himself to pay amy tax that may be imposed, ` * 

Thus, no matter! what the souree of the money loaned by members 
of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association, the income from this 
money is either specifically exempt from taxation under the Federal 
law and the laws of States, or the mortgage banker is |‘ protected 
against the payment ef such taxes: by the specific terms of his contract. 

Congress, In providing tax exemption for bonds of the farm-loan 
system, merely placed the money supply of that system upen a basis 
of equality with the supply of the farm-mortgage bankers. | 

MORTGAGE BANKERS DOMAND PREFERENCE 


The mortgage loat sharks, however, are not content that the Tarm- 
loan system shall be upon an equality with them in competing for 
a supply of money to lend the farmers,’ They demand to be placed 
fm a preferred position, The result of the enactment of this còn- 
stitutional amendment will give them a preference. These results 
wit de- . 

First. To tax farm-lonn Bonäs; VET SOE 

Second. To continue the actual tax exemption now enjoyed hy the 
money sources of the farnm:-mortgage bankers; and 

Third. To place them where they. may temporarily aduce: the In- 
terest rates to the farmers to a paint. where the farm-loan system 
can not meet these rates, and thus drive the Federal lund banks and 
the joint-stock land banks out ef existence. 

Fourth. With the faum, loan system fovced out of business- the 

farm-mortgage baukers could and would then ratse the rates of 
interest upon farm mortgages at will, and reestablish. the old system 
of commissions with all of the unconscionable exactions, that it 
wrung out of the farmers, 

The hope of accomplishing these ends ‘accounts for the liberal supply 
of funds made by the fatm-mortgage bankers to Mr. Chassell for con- 
ducting the campaign against tax exemption, . he i 

(c) Effect on achool building 

We tag America must offer an equal chance for every child of every 
parent. 

Set when school opened in last September there were more than a 
million children from good American hemes excluded from the schools 
because of a lack of seats und adequate housing facilities. 

MILLION CHILOREN OUT OF SCHOOL 


Collier's Weekly of the issue of September 8 published an article 
covering two pages showing that hundreds of cities, to say nothing 
of the small towns and rural district, were without sufficient ſloor 


space. and seats and without rooms to accommodate the children ef 
school age. Comier's prints a Tist of over 300 cities showing shortages 
im seating capacities ranging all the way from 100 in some of the 
small cities up to 40,000 in the city of Chicago and 80,000 in the city 
of New York. ` 

4 TAX ON SCHOOL HOUSES 


School houses are bullt-by means of bond issues. These bond issues 
are at present free of all Federal tax. If they are to be taxed the 
interest rate will be Increased by at least 1 per cent. If these schoof- 
house honds run for 30 years—which is the period for which most of 
them are issued—then this Increase of 1 per cent per year in the 
interest rate will mean an ultimate increase of 30 per cent in the final 
cost of whatever buildings must be erected to house that million 
children now excluded from the public schools. 

DISCOURAGING THE ALREADY BACKWARD COMMUNITIES 

Public education kas always been a problem. It always, has been. a 
dificult matter to get backward comaranities—those standing in 
greatest need of education—to provide the schools, to erect. the, bulld- 
ings, to: hire the teachers: :Toi make these schools cost more money is 
not the wey to encourage backward communities to provide ednea- 
tional facilities. j 2 " s 

(d) Effect on road building ~ 

Every State in the Union is building good roads. ` 

Some of the States have completed many hundreds of miles of sub- 
stantial hard-surfaced highways. 

Many other States bave only recently launched their road-building 
programs. 

But no State has completed its good-roads program. 

The lack of adequate highways has been a problem with which the 
American people have been struggling for more than a century. . “ 

With the advent of the automobile, an iitensive educational can- 
paign was begun to bring the American people to a realization of the 
economic advantages of a comprehensive system of good roads. 

NULDIFYING A LONG CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 


Through a quarter of w century the people of this Nation and of 

every State and every county in the Nation have been concerned with 
the problem of financing the Building of good roads. ‘Within recent 
years the farmers have joined with other users of highways to de _ 
mand of every branch of goverument—Federat, State, and beeen mers 
appropriation of funds for road dullding. * 
/ TAME tists e ‘hove: ht kais e e shoi Mow groat kaa! Donii thi 
effort te encourage road building and Row every unit of government 
has recognized the fact that we must build reads—good reads, hard 
surfaced roads—roads that cost mapy, thousands of dollars per mile. 
Every unit of government recognizes that good roads are not only the 
highways to market but are as well the highways to progress, to better 
living, to better business, to n more eficient civinzation. 


A BILLION OF nb BONDS VOTED, 


As « result, States, counties, and townships hive adopted as a pat 
publie polley the practice of issuing’ bonds: to finance their various 
rond-bullding programs. The following Tist—the latest awallable 
gives the bond issues authorized by the various States fer read- 
building pregrams between the: dates: of January . Sey Bee: Sag EER 
ber 1, 1923, as aggregating $1, e 163: ` 
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These are for the most part State bonds. Perbaps, though no definite 
information has been assembled, the combined issues of the various 
counties within the States will amount to half this much more. In ad- 
dition to this, there are some township roads which are being con- 
structed by means of bond issues. 

These State, county, and township bonds are free from all Federal 
taxation. If they are to be taxed the interest rate on these bonds will 
be increased. If the increase amounts to 1 per cent—and there is plenty 
of evidence that it will at least amount to that much if it does not 
greatly exceed it—then, if the bonds run for 20 years to miaturity, the 
effect ot this proposed constitutional amendment would be to add 20 per 
cent to the cost price of these roads. 

And this additional cost will have to be paid by a direct tax upon the 
real property of the citizens of the States that build the roads. 


A FEDERAL TAX UPON A STATE TAX 


Unquestionably the Federal Government may deriye some revenue. 
Unquestionably the Federal Goyernment will collect this revenue from 
the holders of those road bonds. But the men in New York and the 
New England States who buy these bonds will not pay the tax; they 
will merely be the agencies through which the Government collects 
this tax on these road bonds, and they as agents will pass this tax 
back to the States and communities and townships that issue them— 
pass it back in the form of an increased interest fate. So that in 
the end what will actually be taking place will be that the citizens 
who are taxing themselves to build roads will also be taxing themselyes 
to pay the tax of tlhe rich men who buy their bonds. 


WOULD DISCOURAG® ROAD BUILDING 


But there will be a worse result than even this iniquitous tax upon 
a tax. One effect will be to discourage road building because of the 
increased cost, and to retard a movement which every unit of gov- 
ernment has expended great energy to inaugurate. This movement 
has been more than a quarter of a century in reaching the point where 
it is at last beginning to produce results in the form of good roads. 
To tax these bonds will have the direct and immediate effect of nullify- 
ing much of the effort that has been expended in inducing backward 
communities to build roads. 


(e) A tag upon the public health 


To safeguard the public health in cities it has been found necessary 
to provide a pure and uncontaminated water supply and to maintain 
a modern and adequate system of sewage disposal. Water mains and 
sewers are financed by means of bond issues. These bonds have herc- 
tofore been free of all tax: To tax them will make the water mains 
and sewers cost more money. It will discourage the construction of 
many needed extensions of both water mains and sewers, 

And what has been said of water mains and sewers may be said of 
the physical property required for fire and police protection, and even 
of streets and lights. 

These are things to be considered when we are discussing the effect 
of this proposed amendment to the Constitution upon the great mass of 
taxpayers, 


A TAX ON SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Most of the progress that we as a people have made in the past and 
are to make in the future has come and is to come through collective 
effort. Collective effort is the very essence of civilization. Organized 
effort is the thing that distinguishes a great people from a savage tribe. 
The ability to organize in groups and communities and to act collec- 
tively for the common good is the test of our fitness for self-government, 

The question naturally arises: Are we as a people far enough along 
in this matter of collective effort in the subduing of a continent and the 
building of a civilization to dispense with the little aids and goads, the 
little premiums, such as tax exemption, which heretofore have been 
so successfully employed to coax and wheedle the backward commu- 
nities into assuming the burdens of schools and roads and water mains 
and sewers, and the thousand and one other conveniences which make 
for the general welfare? 


IV.—Errscr UPON Propuctive INDUSTRY 

(a) What is productive industry—bdusiness for profit or public service 
without profit 
(A) WHAT IS PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY 

It is boldly asserted by the advocates of the proposed amendment 
that its adoption will divert capital from investment in “ nonpro- 
ductive tax-exempt securities“ to investment in productive industry.” 
It becomes important to inquire what is productive industry and to 

further inquire what special claims it has upon society, 


Is productive industry to be defined as business conducted for 
profit? If so, let us examine the matter as thus defined. Are manu- 
facturers to be considered as productive and agriculture to be con- 
sidered as nonproductive? 

It is not enough to answer that through the tax-exempt bonds of 
the farm-loan system agriculture is given a special advantage, because 
it is a notorious fact that manufactures are given a special and tre- 
mendous advantage in the tariff. 

But is there any such thing as a productive industry which is not 
conducted for profit? 

The major portion of these tax-exempt bonds is issued by the 
several States and their main subdivisions for the building of school- 
houses, for the construction of roads, for the installation of water 
systems, and for the laying of sewers. Are schoolhouses nonpro- 
ductive? 

And if, as is proclaimed by the advocates, the adoption of this 
amendment will divert capital from such things as schoolhouses and 
roads and water mains and sewers, what are we to do for money 
with which to provide and maintain schools and roads and pure-water 
supplies and sewage-disposal plants? This talk of diverting means 
either one of two things, to wit, that there is to be less money for 
public uses or there is to be none at all. Is that not exactly what is 
proposed ? * 

Verily, the claims of “ productive industry” will bear a very care- 
ful inquiry on the part of any thoughtful person who cares to arrive 
at an independent decision as to the merits or demerits of the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. 


V. War Wovutp THIS AMENDMENT Do TO OUR THEORY AND FORM 
OF GOVERNMENT? 


(a) Progress of local government—(b) Dual form of State and Federat 
dependent on separate sovereignty 


(A) PROGRESS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


To give the Federal Government the power to tax securities of 
States and to give to the States the power to tax securities of the 
Federal Government would be a departure from one of the basic 
principles of our dual form of government. ‘True, the Congress has 
not always fully respected this principle. Nevertheless, the establish- 
ment of the rights of the local unit, the local community, to manage 
and control its own affairs has been considered until now as one of the 
milestones in the progress of human liberty. í 

The setting up of governmental machinery, the creation of units of 
territory and units of authority that would give effect to this principle 
of self-government, has made democracy at ence safe and efficient: 

1. It has given stability of government, because it has meant a sat- 
isfied people. : 

2. It has given us efficiency in government, because it has enabled 
local units at all times to determine their own rate of progress and the 
direction of their-development. If schools are needed, they can build 
and maintain them. If roads are needed, they can reconstruct them. 
If the protection of the public health requires an uncontaminated water 
supply and a sewage-disposal system, the community by colleetive action 
can provide these things without reference to the central authority far 
removed from, and necessarily unsympathetic because unacquainted 
with, the needs of the community. 

3. It has tended to develop responsibility on the part of Me citizen 
and to keep him ever conscious of the fact that if local conditions 
need to be changed he has it within the power of himself and hig 
neighbors to make such changes. And that if conditions are unsatis- 
factory be and his neighbors only are to blame, 


TO TAX STATE SECURITIES WOULD DESTROY PRINCIPLE OF LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 


Yet, just because in the course of our great material develapment 
and particularly because of a great foreign war to overlap and con- 
fitet of authority’ between the Federal Government and the States has 
seemed to interfere with the successful operation of one particular 
program for the paying off of a great war debt—because of this ap- 
parent conflict and interference it now is proposed that by constitu- 
tional amendment the States shall relinquish their rights to local 
government and control of their own affairs and shall authorize the 
Federal Government to place a restraining hand upon them and decide 
for the local units whether any local improvements are wise or 
necessary. 

If this seems to be an unwarranted conception of the purpose of those 
who haye proposed this amendment to the Constitution, then let us 
examine the report of the House Committee on Ways and Means rec- 
ommending the adoption of the amendment. Note this language: 

It (the tax exemption) also operates as an inducement to every 
municipality to have all kinds of public utilities owned by and 
controlled by the municipality itself.” 

RESTRAINT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS ONE ADMITTED PURPOSE OF AMEND- 
MENT 

The same thought is amplified in the propaganda which is running 
through the articles appearing in The Saturday Evening Post, in 
Collier's Weekly, and in editorials of scores of daily papers. Writers 
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in these publications have cited. instances of public works, parks, 
public auditoriums, ete., which have been provided by means of bond 
issues, yet which were “not needed” and were of “the grossest ex- 
travagance,” And these writers have referred to these instances as if 
the installation of unneeded improyements were the rule and not the 
exception; and by inference they argue that because of these 
extravagances it should be made more difficult for local communities 
to erect public works, that the borrowing of money for these purposes 
should be made more difficult; that is, more expensive. 

Of what concern can it be to the Federal Government if a State 
or a city now and then in a burst of civic pride indulges in a little 
extravagance? And what record has the Federal Government for 
economy which warrants the States in acquiescing in this proposed 
guardianship? 


(b) Our dual system of government 


It may be well to review the fundamental relation between the 
States and the National Goyernment. We need constantly to restate 
these relations to keep clearly in mind that this is a Federal system 
in which the people divide their power between two governments, the 
State and the Nation, ench of which has certain of the people's 
functions to perform, and neither of which may directly control the 
other in the performance of its legitimate functions. It is clear that 
the States have no right to tax the Nation or its instrumentalities. 
That was settled in McCullough v. Maryland a century ago, when 
a State attempted to tax a branch of the United States bank, It 
ought to be equally clear that the Federal Government should not have 
the power to tax the States or their instrumentalities, for in either 
case “the power to tax is the power to destroy.” Pages of judicial 
opinion might be’ cited, but the following excerpts will suffice to set 
forth the clear principle involved. 


COLLECTOR V. DAY 1 


In the case of Collector v. Day (11 Wall, p. 127), the United 
States Supreme Court, in discussing the exemption of State and 
National bonds, said: 

“It is admitted that there is no express provision in the Con- 
stitution that prohibits the General Government from taxing the 
means and instrumentalities of the State, nor is there any pro- 
hibiting these States from taxing the means and instrumentalities 
of that Government,’ In both cases the eremption reste upon 
necessary implication, and ia upheld by the great law of self- 
preservation; aa any government, whose means employed in cón- 
ducting its operations, if subject to the control of another and 
distinct gocernment, can exist only at the mercy of that govern- 
ment. -Of what, avail are these means if another power may tas 
them at discretion?” 


POLLOCK ©. FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO. 


In the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. 8, 
584), Mr. Justice Fields said (p. 601), in speaking of the exemption 
of State bonds: ? 

“These bonds and securities are as important to the perform- 
ance of the duties of the State as like bonds and securities of the 
United States are Important to the performance of their duties, 
and are as exempt from the taxation of the United States as the 
former are exempt from the taxation of the States.” ` 

And further quoting from another case he says: 

“The right of the States to administer their own affairs through 
their legislative, executive, and judicial departments, in their own 
manner through their own agencies, is conceded by the uniform 
decisions of this court and by the practice of the Federal Govern- 
ment from its organization. This carries with it an exemption of 
those agencies and instruments from the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Government. If they may be tared lightly, they may be taxed 
heavily; if justly, oppreesively. Their opertion may be impeded 


and may be destroyed if any interference is permitted. Hence, the 
beginning of such taxation is not allowed on the one side and ie not 


claimed on the other.” 

If we wished to open the way to the destruction of the National 
Government, we would give the States power to tax the national in- 
strumentalities, and if we wished to undermine our Federal system of 
Government, we would give the Nation power to tax the State and its 
instrumentalities. Nothing ean be plainer in the scheme of Federal 


Government than that one agency can not be allowed to tax the other. 


HUGHES'S MESSAGE TO NEW YORK LEGISLATURD 


The issue was presented clearly when the income-tax amendment was 
pending. It was feared by some that the proyision to tax incomes 
“from Whatever source derived would seem to permit the taxing of 
income from State and municipal bonds. 
ernor of New York, in a special message to the legislature, January 5, 


1910, urged the rejection of the amendment on the ground that it did 
“u The 


not properly safeguard “States against Federal taxation.” 
power to tax incomes,” he said, should not be granted in such terms 


as to subjeet to Federal taxation the incomes derived from the bonds 


issued by the State itself, or those issued by municipal governments 
organized under the State's authority, To place the borrowing capacity 


Charles E. Hughes, then Goy- 


of the State and of its governmental agencies at the mercy of the Fed- 
eral taxing power would be an impairment of the essential rights of the 
State.” And further he adds: While we may desire that the Federal 
Government may be equipped with all necessary national powers in 


order that it may perform its national function, we must be equally 


solicitous to secure the essential bases of State government,” 

The exposition of danger made by Governor Hughes brought forth 
a reply from Elihu Root, then United States Senator, from which the 
following is quoted: + 

ELIHU ROOT’S COMMENT ON GOVERNOR HUGHES’S MESSAGE 


“There was no question in Congress or in the courts or in the 
country,” he said, “about the taxation of State securities. No 
one claimed that the inability of the General Government to tax 
them was an evil. The inability to tax them did not arise from 
the terms of the Constitution, but from the fact that being the 
necessary instrument of carrying on other and sovereign govern- 
ments they were not the proper subject of national taxation, and 
that, therefore, no provisiona of the Constitution, however wide 
the scope of their language, could be held to apply to such 
seourities or to the income from them. b 

* JUDGE COOLRY’S CONSTITUTIONAL LAW QUOTED BY. ROOT 


“Judge Cooley, in his work on constitutional law, says: 

„The power to tax, whether by the United States or by the 
States, is to be construed in the light of, and limited by, the fact 
that the States and the Union are inseparable, and that the Con- 
stitution contemplates the perpetual maintenance of each with 
all its constitutional powers, unembarrassed and unimpaired by 
any «ction of the other. The taxing power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not therefore extend to the means or agencies 
through or by the employment of which the States perform their 
essential functions, ete.’ 


' ROOT HOLDS STATR SECURITIES NOT PROPER SUBJECTS OF 


NATIONAL TAXATION 


“This rule of construction has been maintained for genera- 
tions. It is undisputed; it was referred to with approval by the 
justices who wrote and delivered the opinions in the Pollock 
case, both for and against the judgment. It has been declared 
again and again by the Supreme Court to be not open to ques- 
tion.. It is a rule of construction just as controlling in defining 
the scope of the proposed amendment as it is in defining the 
scope of the ewiating -provisions. Under it, from the earliest times 
of our Government, the apparently unlimited taxing power con- 
ferred by the terms of the Constitution has been held not to apply 
to the instrumentalities of the State. Under it acts of Congress 
which by their express terms appeared to include instrumen- 
talities of State government have uniformly been held not to 
include them. This uniform, long established, and undisputable 
rule applied to the construction of our Conestitution—a rule 
which has been declared to be essential to a continuance of our 
dual system of government—forbids that the words of thet in- 
strument conferring the power of taxation shall be deemed to 
apply to anything but the proper subjects of national tacation. 
Under it we are forbidden to apply the words ‘from whatever 
source derived’ in the proposed amendment to any of the instru- 
mentalities of State government. 

“It appears, therefore, that no danger to the powers or in- 
strumentalities of the States is to be apprehended from the adop- 
tion of the amendment.” 

The amendment was ratified, but not until the understanding that 
State and municipal bonds were exempt was made clear. 

Now, centralization has been ordered to the double-quick, It is now 
proposed that it be fixed firmly in the Constitution that those provi- 
sions which Mr. Root deemed “ essential to a continuance of our dual 
system of government” shall be nullified. No proposal of such far- 
reaching consequence in our established political theory and practice 
ever has been seriously brought forward. 

VI.—ConcLusion 
The foregoing recital of facts warrants the following conclusions: 
TAX BXEMPTION CARRIES DEFINITE BENBFITS 


1. That tax exemption js not in itself an evil; that tax-free securi- 


tles are issued to enable the various units of government to carry out 


definite public purposes, and that the moment tax-free bonds have been 
sold at a low rate of interest the public derives'a direct and consid- 
erable benefit; that the amount of tax-free securities outstanding is 
not sufficient to constitute a menace, even if such bonds were more 
largely held by the very rich than they now are; and that tax-exempt 
securities are not held by the very rich in any great proportion, but 
instead are distributed rather equally among all classes of investors. 
AGITATION AGAINST TAX EXEMPTION OF SINISTER ORIGIN 


2. That the proposal to abolish tax-exempt securities is of selfish 


origin and wholly insincere; and that the prime movers in the agita- 


tion are themselves already the large beneficiaries of tax exemption 
granted by the terms of the Federal income tax law. 


improvements but also would place an added burden of $100,000,000 a 
yenar upon the taxpayers and borrowing farmers of the United States 
in the form of Mcreased interest. 


WOULD BMBARRASS BOTH STAND, AND FEDERAL, GOVERNMENTS 


4. That to amend the Constitution so as to give the Federal Gov: 
ernnrent the right to, tax securities issued by the States and their sub- | 
divisions, and so as to give the States the right to tax the issues of 


the Federal Government would greatly embarrass both the States and | 


the Federal Government in financing the functions deyolving upon their 
separate sovereignties, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this matter was discussed pretty 
thoroughly in the House. The same statement was made in 
the House, but when it was discussed by Oepen Mrtus in de- 
tail, if the Senator will read the Rxeonn, he will find there 
that he said that there were 37 per eent— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, what, in a word, is Mr. Powell’s 
proposition? 

Mr. SMOOT. He has a statement here in which, of course, 
he is, opposed te any interference with the further issuance 
of tax-exempt securities. I suppose every Senator gets the 
circulars. that are sent out, 

Mr..GLASS. But is that question involved here? 

Mr. SMOOT.. No; but it was inyolyed in the question brought 

up by the Senator ‘from New Mexico, because he asked that 
Mr. Powell's statement be put in fhe Record. That is the 
Hy reason why I spoke of that, becatise of its going in the 

ECORD, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have seen the statement 
müde think it was made in the House; and I have never seen 
it denied—that the income from ‘tax-exempt securities form 
onty 1 per cent of the income from all sources. May I in- 
quire of the Senator if that statement ts true? 

Dr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I might just as well say now, 
briefty; what I intend: to say when the matter comes up for 
discussion: T desire to go into it more in detail later on. 

A great deal is said here to the effect that the statistics of 
estates show that rich men did not hold very many tax-exempt 
‘securities in the year 1922. Of course during that year not 
very many rich men died, as the records will show. The 
Senator from New Mexico remembers very well that when we 
Bat around the table and imposed a tax of 25 per cent on 
estates, everyone bad im mind Mr. 3 He was dis- 
‘cussed nround the table; but he is not dead ye 

Mr. CARAWAY,‘ Mr. President, may a Sie the Senator a 
weg i i 
FLETCHER. May I get an ‘answer to that question? 
if er Senator can answer it, I should like to have him do 
‘so—whether or not it is true that the income from tax-exempt 
securities: is only 1 per cent of the Income from all sources? 
Mx. SMOOT. 1 should have to look up the matter before I 
eould say yes“ or “no” 

_ Mr. FLETCHER. And whether or not it is true that only 3 
per eent øf the Income from invested property was derived from 
tax-exempt securities in 1920? If these figures are correct, then 
there is no menace at all in tax-exempt: securities. : 

Mr. SMOOT; I should not be able to say offhand, because 

I should not want to be bound by a statement made without 
7 up the matter and giving it study. 

Mr, FLETCHER; As I understand, the figures aso show that 

the tax-exempt securities outstanding amount ta $12,300,000,000-; 

‘farm: mortgages, $7,850,000,000; and land-bank loans, $127- 
980.6868. I think those figures are correct: 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there are tax-exempt securities oik- 


standing of twelve Anan six. hundred and some odd million 


dollars, : 
“Mr. FLETCHER. y figures were $12,800,000,000: K 
Mr. JONES of New T Mexico, It is $12,310,000,000, according 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
lr. SMOOT. I have here the last statement from the Sec- 
1 45 
Mr. FLETOHER. I said 812,300,000, % The total securi- 
ties held by private individuals, aceording to these figures, 
amount to 3800/800,000,000, The total tax-exempt. securities 
1 5 to 812,300 000,000. 
SMOOT. Of course, the Senator is referring now vir- 
tually to the value of all the property im the United States. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I am talking about all of it. 
Mr. SMOOT. There is not anything in that by way_of an 
argument that we should not tax these securities if possible. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I am simply poang e out that the amount 
of tax-exempt securities outstanding constitutes no menace in 


ote percent gen are going to levy a tax upon the income 
derived from farm-loan bonds, because you must immediately 
| raise the rate ef interest which those bonds bear from 1 to 2 


per cent- 
| Mr. SHIPSTBAD, 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
g question? 


Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SHIP STEAD. Is it not the opinion of the Senator, in 
view of the fact that Federal farm-land bonds are tax exempt, 
that the farmers are paying entirely too much interest when 
they are paying 6 per cent? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They do not pay 6 per cent, but that is 
the maximum under the law. The law is that the banks can 
charge not.exceeding 1 per cent more than the interest that the 
bonds bear, and that in no event shall the farmer be charged 
more than 6 per cent, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am paying 64 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not under the Federal land-bank system, 
Mr., SMOOT. That, is against the law. They have no right 
te, charge that much, 

a SHIPSTEAD. Of course, that Includes the amortization 

karge. 

| Mr FLETCHER, No; the whole thing can not exceed 6 
per cent, under the law. That is written in the law. Tha 
idea was to put a limit there so that the borrowers would get 
the benefit of the tax-exempt feature rather than the banks. 
If the banks were not limited to a certain rate of interest, then 
the banks might make a profit at the expense of the borrower : 
but when we provide in the law that the borrower can not be 
cliarged more than 6 per cent, then the borrower gets the benefit 
of the tax-exempt feature, and not the bank. Yow will have 
to change that limit ff you propose to tax these bonds; but I 
do not care to go into that question to-day. It 18 a good; big 
question, and I sim prepared to go into ‘it’ Inconsiderable detail 
whenever it is reached, and I think I ‘eam ‘convince anybody 
that there is no harm done anywhere by the tax-exempt provi- 
sion with reference to these securities. I think I tan’ convince 
anybody, too, that the Federal Government showld keep its 
hands off the séctirities issued by States and municipalities, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, according to the Senator, there was 
no harm done by reason ef William Rockefeller, who died last 
year, holding $44,000,000. worth of tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. FLETCHER... There happened to be one ease like that, 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator knows that we can point to 
other cases. u We do. not have togo a, thousand miles to do it 
either. 

Mr. -FLETCHRER... It does nat, make auy difference, If 
somebody did not buy these bends, there Would not be any 
money to loan to the farmers, 
© Mr. SMOOT. There would be plenty to buy the bonds, and 
there ought to be bonds bought. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It dees not matter Whether it ig, Mr. 
Rockefellers’ money or somebody else’s money; it is the pro- 
ceeds; of the bonds that leaned to the farmers. 

Mr: BRUCE.: Mr. President, may J ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER... Does the senatas from, Utah 
vield to the SEAR from, Maryland? j 
Mr. SMOOT, I yield a 
Nr. BRUCE: I should like to Gad and oracle, what 
the Senator’s theory is as to the agencies , sorbed 
the income from surtaxes that has been, n lost oe the overn- 
ment. Is it the Senator's. idea that the shrinkage has all 
been absorbed by tax-exempt. securities? 

Mr. SMOOT, Oh, no; I never made any such statement. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; the Senator did net, because I noticed 
that in, his opening statement he was careful to say that the 
money had gone into tax-exempt securities and had been 
otherwise absorbed. 

Mr. SMOOT: Les. i 

Mr. BRUCE. But dves not the Senator think | a good deal 
of it has been absorbed by eorporations formed: by ‘individuats 
for the purpose of evading taxation? I happen te ko of 
some such cases. 

Mr. SMOOT. I saſd upon the floor of the Senate that the 
evasion of taxes ‘was something appalling: 

Mr. BRUCH. I did not hear that statement. 

Mr. SMOO?T: We have tried to stop this gap as far as we 
could in this bill. Just as soon as it is passed, however, these 
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same attorneys are going to go to work and see if there is 
not some other way of evading the law. 

Mr. BRUCE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. England finds it so. Every country in the 
world finds it so; and I do not care what kind of a bill we 
pass, there will be some kind of evasion of its provisions. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is,.as long as the tax is truly oppressive. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; wherever it is oppressive. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if that is true, then if we 
were to strike down tax-exempt securities they would find some 
other way to avoid taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that is the 
easiest way known. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the easiest way to hit the farmer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not quite agree with the Senator on that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that the Senator would not. I 
should be suspicious of my position if the Senator did, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is very complimentary, which I expected. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was the Senator through? I beg pardon; 
I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did have one other point, but it was not on 
the subject of tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. All right: I want to ask the Senator a 
question, - 

The Senator sald, referring to section 220, on page 69, ‘that it 
was the intention of the committee to prevent the evasion of 
surtaxes by corporations, What changes have been made in 
that m that will have the effect of preventing evasions of 
the law? 

Mr, SMOOT. Does the Senator refer to the change from 25 
to 50 per cent? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. Does the Senator think that does it? 
I have a letter from the Secretary of: the Treasury in which he 
says that he has been advised by lawyers—he does not say 
what lawyers—he has been advised by some Jawyers that that 
provision is nugatory. The mere changing of a tax from 25 to 
50 per cent would not make it any more valid; and I was 
wondering what the committee had done to validate that parti- 
cular section of the law, 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator, I suppose, has reference to the 
letter that the Secretary wrote in relation to paragraph (d) on 
page 70. That is the net income, not dividends; but it does 
put dividends in net income, and that was not the case under 
existing law. We have it here, and that is taken care of, and 
that is one of the things by which we are trying to stop 
evasion, The existing law is ineffective, too. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just one word. In view of what 
my colleague [Mr. Satoor] said in regard to the Rockefeller 
investments, the facts are that the number of returns of 
decedents’ estates amounting to $1,000,000 and more for 1922 
was only 251, and that the per cent of tax-exempt securities 
held by those estates was only 6.8 per cent, or $67,042,175 out 
of a total value of the 251 estates so reporting of $982,839,504. 

So I submit to my colleague that I think the position of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, is refuted by the 
facts with which we are familiar, refuted by the limited 
amount of tax-exempt securities held by estates of decedents, 
and limited by the large number of corporations which are 
holding tax-exempt securities. We know that a great many 
new corporations are being formed every year—indeed, every 
day—in one or more of the States of the United States, and 
it is a matter of common knowledge that many of these cor- 
porations are formed for the purpose of avoiding the payment 
of a surtax which the incorporators would have to pay upon 
their incomes as individuals. Something ought to be done for 
the purpose of reaching these enormous earnings of corpora- 
tions and to subject them either to a graduated corporation 
tax or to a surtax. So it is important, it seems to me, in the 
consideration of this particular amendment, for us to deter- 
mine whether we shall have a graduated corporation tax which 
will impose a just and a fair tax upon these corporations, or 
whether we shall adopt some other system of perpetuating the 
present law, which, in my opinion, does not impose upon these 
corporations a sufficient tax. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I do not want to take up 
the time of the Senate, but I am not confident in my own 
mind that it is fair to tax all corporations on the same basis. 
I want to know whether or not there will be an opportunity 
later to discuss this subject, if we vote for this amendment. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the Wall Street 
Journal for February 26, 1924. We have a report here of the 
earnings last year of the American 
net earnings, after charges and taxes were paid, after the 


motive Co., their. 


payment of their preferred dividends of $21.25 a share earned 
on the outstanding $500,000 of stock of no par value. After 
charges are deducted, and after preferred dividends of $21.25 
have been paid, there are still net profits of over $12,500,000. 
On another page I find that this corporation holds over $13,- 
000,000 in Federal securities, upon the income from which 
they pay no taxes, under the law of 1921. 
177 SIMMONS. To what corporation is the Senator refer- 

ng š 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The American Locomotive Co. Here 
is a corporation making tremendous profit, and a large 
part of its working capital is invested in Government securi- 
ties—it could hardly be called working capital—upon the in- 
come from which they pay no taxes, and their earnings, after 
ey in preferred dividends have been paid, are over $12,- 


Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator must remember that if those 
securities were held by the individuals who own the stock 
in the corporation, they would not be taxable. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What securities? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nontaxable securities which are held by the 
corporation. 

8 SHIPSTHAD. The securities of the Federal Govern- 
ment 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the Federal Government, with the exception 
of those that come under the normal tax; but most of those are 
the short-time certificates, which’ are sold and resold, as the 


‘corporations can hold them during a certain period and sell 


them again. ‘That is the class of securities which the cor- 
porations most generally hold, not the regular long-time tax- 
exempt securities. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Treasury notes are not tax exempt. 

Mr. SMOOT. These certificates are all exempt from all kinds 
of taxation. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When held by individuals? 

Mr. SMOOT. By individuals and by corporations as well. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Treasury notes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The certificates of indebtedness? 

Mr. SMOOT. The certificates of indebtedness. They are 
not taxed at all; they are tax exempt. The corporation pays 
dividends, and then the individual pays a tax upon the diyi- 
dends received. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know; but I thought the Senator made the 
statement that they escaped taxation. They do, and they 
would not bear taxes if they were held by an individual. If 
the Senator or I bought those identical tax-exempt securities, 
we would not have to pay any taxes on them. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, yes; we would. There is one issue 
of Federal securities the income on which is exempt to the 
individual up to $125,000. 7 / 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Those are the securities the income on Which 
is exempt from the normal tax. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When a corporation holds them they pay 
no taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are a few of them, but a tax is paid 
after the income has been distributed to the stockholder. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If the individual has income enough so 
that he comes in the higher bracket. - 

Mr. SMOOT. When we come to the discussion of a gradu- 
ated rate on net incomes of corporations, then we get into 
trouble that will never end, it seems to me, and when that 
question comes up I would like to discuss it to show the Sena- 
tor, as well as the Senate, what it means to the small stock- 
holder in a corporation. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If we tax this corporation 14 per cent, it 
will amount to about $2,000,000 after the profits have been paid 
out in dividends on their net earnings of thirteen and one-half 
millions. It seems to me that is a very small tax on a net in- 
come such as this. 

Mr. SMOOT. After it is taxed nearly $2,000,000, then the 
dividend is declared, and it goes to the stockholder, and if the 
stockholder is a large stockholder, his tax on that dividend will 
fall within the brackets in which all of his other income will 
naturally take him. He pays the tax, and every other stock- 
holder pays the tax, unless he be a stockholder who has not an 
income suffictently large to bring him within the first bracket 
of the tax imposed under the surtax provision, If he does not 
fall in those brackets and is entitled to the exemption of $2,500, 
he should not be taxed any more than 12} per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Utah has probably inadvertently misled the Senator from Min- 
nesota with reference to these certificates of indebtedness. I 
understood the Senator from Utah to indicate that there was a 
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difference between the certificates of indebtedness. and the bonds 
of indebtedness so far as taxation Is concerned. 
Mr. SMOOT, No; L-said they were the same. 

Mr. SIMMONS: . I understood the Senator to say that a 
large sum of money, representing tax exempts held by corpora- 
tions, is made up chiefly of these certifleates of indebtedness 
und these short-time notes, and that the corporations did not 
pay any tax on the income derived from those securities; that 
they were totally exempt. 

Mr. SMOOT.. They are exempt. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘They are exempt just as bonds are. They 
are exempt from normal taxes, but they are not exempt from 
surtaxes. i 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. These short-time certificates? 

Mr. ‘SIMMONS, Yes. They are not exempt. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Certainly not. 

Mr. SIMMONS, : The Senator frem Utah ereated the impres- 
sion upon my mind that he thought ‘they were. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. IT was convinced that the Senator from 
Utah was in error, but I-did not cave to prolong the argument, 
because I did not have the Treasury regulations here. I bent 
to my office for them a little while ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not make any difference, as fur as a 
bank was concerned, whether they were only exempt from the 
normal tax or whether they were entirely, exempt, The same 
thing would apply as far as the stockholder is eoncerned. 

Mr..SHIPSTHAD. That is an entirely different proposition, 

Mr. SIMMONS. We saxe not talking about the stockholder, 
We.are talking about the corporation, 

Mr. SMOOT. Lam aware of that, but JL am stating 
that in connection with the corporation, after any dividend. is 
distributed, ; the r has to pay his tax upon his in- 
come, providing he makes an income that would make him fall 
within the surtax bracket. 

Mr. SIMMONS, in the hands, of an indtedun a short-term 
Government note is subject to the surtax, just as a‘ Govern- 
ment bond is subject. to the surtax; but df ether gets into 
the hands of a corporation then it escapes taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. When it isnot subject te the normal tax. 

Mr. .SHIPSTHAD, It ean. not be taxed until it is dis- 
tributed, and then it Is only taxed) provided an individual has 
an income large enough to get into the larger brackets. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever his income falls, whether. it. is a 
larger bracket or u smaller bracket. If his fncome brings him 
into the smaller bracket he should mot pay any more. If it 
brings him within the larger bracket he ought to pay it. He 
Mas to pay, on his income from that source just the same as if 
it eame, from an other investment he might make. A cor: 
poration is not owned by one man. 19851 Hoe 

„Mr. SHIPSTHAD. What I am trying to call to the Sena- 
taris attention is this: That as far as Federal securities are 
concerned, corporations and individuals should be put on the 
same, footing. They should be exempted from paying taxes 
only so far as is provided by the ław under which the securi- 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand „ to e 
a man has one share of steck in ene; on and another 
man has a thousand shares in another there ought to be dif- 
ferent taxes impoged on the corporations? (ffi fe lille al’ 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Certainly not. j jiii Maat 

Mr. SMOOT Then the Senator and, IL agree. The only way 
to handle It is to impose a normal tax and then tax the holder 
after the corporation distributes the dividends, and that i 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. You ean not impose a normul tax, be- 
cause tae lew under which the securities are issued: prohibits 
that. say LP Heb sori all Í RANEA 11 

Mr. SMOOT: I am speaking now: at the gains of the dor- 
poration, no matter from what source they may be, inia regular 

Ress 


The corporation tax of $1 a thousand brings a return of 
$85,000,000. 8o when we are talking about What little tax- 
exempt: securities these corporations hold, we must remember 
that there is stock amounting to 585,000,000, 000. It is so 
simple it Is hardly worth while considering. 
Mr. SHIPSTHAD. .Highty-five billion dollars represents 
what? j 
Mr. SMOOT., The capital, stock of corporations. l 
Mr. SHIPSTHAD. That is a good deal higher than I thought 
it was. Ya 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can figure it out: If a tax of 81 
a thousand brings in 885,000,000, there must be an ‘aggregate 
enpital stockt of these corporations amounting to 888,000,000, 000. 
Now take 585,000 000,000, and take the figures as to the tax- 


exempt securities held by the corporations, and the Senator 
will find it is a mere bagatelle. 

Mr. McKELLAR. “How much would the addition of 1 per 
cent to the tax of 121 percent bring in? 

Mr. SMOOT. About $70,000,000. 

Mr. ‘MGKELLAR. Ide Senator’ would not be Willing to ne- 
cept an amendment to make it 134 per cent instead of 147 I 
am opposed to ruising the taxes of any taxpayer. TI think it 
probably very wise to tuke off the tax of $1 on ‘capital stock, 
but I will have to vote the other way on any increase of tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is very popular to vete ‘against im- 
posing a tux tuponianyboily. I know it is the popular side to 
vote for appropriations and vote against any tax that will take 
a dollar out of:a man’s pocket. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not necessarily. I saw in a paper a day 
or two ago’ that ithe income tax this year was going to produce 
$226,000,000 more than was ‘anticipated. It was just a news- 
paper "statement, but it purported to come from those in au- 
thority. If that is the case we could easily take off the capital - 
stock tax without increasing the corporation tax at all. 

IMr SMOOT. The paper did not say that we ‘hdd already 
estimated the increase, did it? 

Mr. MokhLLAR. No; it did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the trouble. s 

Mr. McKBLLAR. That is why Lam asking about it. What 
increase did the committee estimate? My recollection is the 
paper that I rend sad 5226000, 000. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill of the House as it came here and 
that is What was spoken of— estimated it at ‘$261,000,000, While 
the Finance Committee's estimate is 5296,00, 000. That is the 
normal tax. We have taken that part of it into consideration: 
Mr. (MoKMLLAR. Les; part of it, but it does seem “to 


me 
Mr. SMOOT. | ‘The income tax is the sume.“ t 
Mr. MeKELLAR. I think unquestionably we could count on 
an inerense of Government revenues to a ‘sufficient extent to 
Justify repealing the capital-stock tax and ‘leaving the corpora- 
tion tax as it 1s. ) > f 
“Mr.'SMOOT. We have reported to the Senate the figures at 
the Highest estimates thut have been mate up to the time we 
had the bill under consideration. With all of the inerenges 
that we have, we will fall short under the estimate $50,000,000 
wWitliout taking a dollar “off the bill. “That e Without 
tiking into consideration 855,000,000 in the Bursum penston 
Dill, 8185000000 for the bonus bill, and 827,600 000 ‘for’ the re- 
organization of the Veterans“ Bureau.. The ‘latter bill is on 
the ‘calendar now, and I know it will pass. Not only that, 
but it is without taking into consideration $6,500,000, for the 
building of hospitals for the ‘wounded soldiers, $10,000,000 ‘for, 
the reclassification of the field service, and $10,000,000, for the 
défidency ‘items that Always come in at the close of every fiscal 
year. All these, with others, are not taken into consideration, 
se t sabe 8e into consideration the question of the McNary- 
Mr. MOKELLAR, Which will doubtless not pass. 
anes SMOOT, Or anything intended for the relief, of the 
rmers. 2 Aue 7 400 213 
Mr. SIMMONS. . Mr, President, wWIIl the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 0 - ET CTAN cht 
Mr. SMOOT, Certain). NENES 
Mr. SIMMONS. Ot course, A£ we take all those 
consideration, we could not reduee taxes at all. 
Mr. MoKELLAR.. Not at all. ( Alg 
Mr. SIMMONS, And if all those measures pass and those 
burdens. fall upon us, Wwe,shall have a tremendous deflelt. 
Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I wanted the Senator to 
Say, We have already passed the $55,000,000 Bursum pension 
bill, and we have already passed the bonus bill, Which involves 
at least .$135,000,000 more. There Is 510, 000, 0% involved in 
those two measures. in n 1 “ko ghizi 
Mr. McKELLAR. I can tell the Senator how he enn get that 
amount very easily, and more. Simply amend section 220'so as 
to prevent evasion by the big taxpayers of their taxes honestly 
due to the Government, and it will be idorfe. In this connection 
I want to read to the Senator an excerpt from a letter of the 


things into. 


‘Secretary of the Treasury about this matter, dated February 8 
last: 


T have your letter of January 26, requesting information in connec. 
tion With the organization of corporations to avoid the ‘tmposition or 
tue surtax. Section 220 of the revenue act is designed to, penalize’ 
corporations ‘fraudulently avalled of to escape the imposition of the 
surtax on their stockholders, This section has been ineffective for two 


\reasons— ` 
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Here ts the Secretary of the Treasury admitting that section 
220 has not been enforeed 

First, it is questionable whether any investment company could have 
a surplus beyond the reasonable needs of its business, since its sole 
business was to invest. Second, the penalty provided by section 220 was 


based upon the taxable income of the corporation. Jf the corporation 
invested solely in Government securities exempt as to normal tax, or 
in thé stock of other domestic corporations, under the law it had no 
taxable income, and therefore the penalty of 25 per cent was a penalty 
of 26 per cent of nothing. This defect in the statute, I have been told, 
has been recognized by many lawyers, and ayoidance entirely within the 
law has been possible. 


Let me ask this question about it. In the first place, the 
Secretary does net go to the Attorney General of the United 
States or to the law officer of the Treasury, but takes the 
opinion of “many lawyers." He does not say who the many 
lawyers” were who expressed the opinion that this is an in- 
valid provision, According to his letter, he never sought to 
enforce it and says it can not be enforced. But I want to call 
the Senator's attention to what he does say and what I think 
the committee has not carried out. He says: 


In the bill now pending in the House both of these defects are cured 
by providing that the fact that the corporation was a mere investment 
company is prima facie evidence of fraudulent purpose and by fixing the 
penalty of 25 per cent of the income wf the corporation, even though 
such income is not taxable under the law. 


I find, Instead of the committee having amended the law so 
as to include that provision, it has left out of the bill that iden- 
tical provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has not read the bill and has not 
studied it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read it to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read the provision in the bill where both 
those questions are covered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to have the Senator do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to page 69 of the bill, 
he will find it at the bottom of that page. This is one of the 
provisions. which be has mentioned: 


(b) The fact that any corporation is a mere holding or investment 
company, or that the gains or profits are permitted to accumulate 
beyond the reasonable needs of the business, shall be prima ‘facie evi- 
dence of a purpose to escape the surtax. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is identical with the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will follow the reading, I will 
show him that it is not exactly the same. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have the present law before me. 


Mr. SMOOT., The words “or investment“ are not in the | 


present law. 
Mr, McKELLAN. The present law reads: 


The fact that any corporation is a mere holding company, or that 
the gains or profits are permitted to accumulate beyond the reason- 
able needs of the business, shall be prima facie evidence of a purpose 
to escape the surtax. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the exact language about which the 
Secretary of the Treasury complains. The House put in a pro- 
vision, and we have retained the provision, ineluding the words 
“or investment company,” so that it covers not only a holding 
but an investment company. 

The other matter to which the Senator refers is found on 
page 70, and is as follows: 


4d) As used in this section, the term “net income” means the net 
income as defined in section 232, increased by the sum of the amount 
of the deduction allowed under paragraph (6) of subdivision (a) of 
section 234, and the amount of the interest on obligations of the United 
States issued after September 1, 1917, which would be subject to tax, 
in whole or in part, in the hands of an individual owner, 


Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator two questions: 
First, does the Senator believe that this provision of the law 
as proposed to be amended could now be evaded? 

Mr. SMOOT. It could not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the Senator believes the Secretary 
will enforce it and not depend on some hearsay opinion of some 
other lawyers who might regard it as invalid? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a lawyer who ever studied the 
law, after attention was called to śt, whe did net believe that 
there was that loophole left in the law. It was in the law 
when it was first passed, and it was never noticed until the 
holding companies began to be organized. When they were 
organized without any capital they escaped and evaded taxa- 
tion. I have said so upon the floor of the Senate two or three 
times during this discussion, 


Mr. McKMLLAR. The Senator thinks now that under this 
provision of the bill they can not evade the law? 
a oe I know that they can not evade that provision 


Mr. McK ELLAR. Will the Senator give his reason for strik- 
ing out the provise beginning in line 16, page 69? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senater will notice, in section 220, that 
the committee struck out “25 per cent” and inserted “50 per 
cent.” We struck that out so that they will be subject to the 
50 per cent tax and can not get away from ‘ft. 

Mr. McKELLAR. T will say to the Senator that if there 
goes into this bill such a provision, and the will en- 
force it against the taxpayers, it will bring infinitely mere 
oo to the Government than any other provision in the 

Mr. SMOOT. Any Secretary who would not enforce it ought 
to be impeached. 
` re tapas vaca Why has not the present law been en- 

0 
Mr. SMOOT. I think it has been enforced. 
Mr. McKELLAR. No. The Secretary said 


In each of the instances where this practice has been adopted 


an SMOOT. Does the Senator have reference to this pro- 
vision? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a hole in the Jaw, and many are 
crawling through it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Secretary did not get an opinion 
from any law officer of the Government. I believe the law was 
perfectly good. T think it was good then. I hope the Senator 
has made it better; but it was good then, and it never has been 
enforced. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am positive that the Secretary has had the 
opinion of every law officer in his department, and more than 
likely an opinion from the Department of Justice. He said 
merely that a number of attorneys held that opinion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
what he said. He said, It is recognized by many lawyers.” 
But “many lawyers” are not running the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I hope the Treasury Department is guided by its own 
counsel employed by the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 will say to the Senator that the Solicitor 
of the Treasury Department has ruled that such an evasion 
could not be prosecuted under the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am going to make an inquiry in ‘order 
te substantiate the information the Senator has. I do net 
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Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt of it: 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no doubt the Senator is entirely 
sincere in making the statement, but I want to see the opinion 
of the solicitor who has declared this law nugatory without 
attempting to enforce it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will get an answer if he will 
direct a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMGOT. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am asking entirely for information. I 
want to know what the facts are. Has that section been en- 
foreed? The Senator from Tennessee says it was not-enforced. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I presented the Secretary's letter, which 
said it has not been enforced. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Secretary say in ‘his Jetter ‘that it 
was not enforced? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator was not present, I shail 
be glad to read it again, because I think it is very important. 
This letter is dated February 8, 1924, and reads: 


I have your letter of January 6, requesting information in connec- 
tion with the organization of corporations to avoid the imposition of 
the surtax. Section 220 of the reyenue act is designed to penalize 
corporations fraudulently availed of to escape the imposition of the 
surtax on their stockholders. This section has been ineffective for 
two reasons: First, it is questionable whether any investment com- 
pany could have a surplus beyond the reasonable needs of its business, 
since its sole business was to Invest. Second, the penalty provided 
by section 220 was based upon the taxable income of the corporation. 
If the corporation invested solely in Government securities exempt 
as to normal tax, or in the stock of other domestic corporations, under 
the law it had no taxable income and therefore the penalty of 25 per 
cent was a penalty of 25 per cent of nothing. 


You will notice the array of facts on which the opinion is 
based; in other words, that the corporation had no income. 


This defect in the statutes, I have been told, has been recognised by 


many lawyers. 
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He does not say that he has been advised by lawyers of the 
department that it is invalid, but he says: 


This defect in the statutes, I have been told, has been recognized by 
many lawyers and avoidance entirely within the law has been possible. 
- In the bill now pending in the House both of these defects are cured by 
providing that the fact that the corporation was a mere investment 
company is prima facie evidence of fraudulent purpose— 


And, by the way, that is in the present act— 


and by fixing the penalty of 25 per cent of the income of the corpo- 
ration, even though such income is not taxable under the law. 


As I understand from the Senator from Utah, by referring in 
838 (d), on page 70, to section 232 of the act, that defect 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator ought not say that the other pro- 
vison as to investment companies is now in the law. Paragraph 
(b), on page 69, with reference to investment companies, has 
been added and cures that defect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In order to show that the law has not been 
1 I continue to read from the Seeretary's letter, as fol- 
ows: 


If this bill is passed, I think we can pretty effectually stop this 
method of tax avoidance. 


In other words, he admits that the method is being used and 
being effectively used. He says that he is dependng on an amend- 
ment to prevent further tax avoidance under this section. The 
Secretary continues: 


Knowledge of instances where this practice has been adopted can 
only come to the natice of the department when the actual returns of 
the corporations are audited, but the bureau is making every endeavor 
to enforce section 220 in all cases where it can be found to be appli- 
cable. 

The audit of the P. S. du Pont cases, to which you refer, has not 
been completed, but the commissioner has requested the auditors to 
ascertain whether or not any of these companies is subject to the pro- 
visions of section 220 of the revenue acts of 1918 and 1921, Waivers 
have been filed in these cases and there is no danger of their beiug 
barred by the statute. 

Very truly yours, 


A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


What I wish to call attention to is that if section 220 has not 
been properly amended so as to prevent the evasion of taxes in 
the future, it is the duty of this body to see that it is made 
effective; and, if it be necessary to make it mandatory upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury to enforce it, we ought to make 
it mandatory to be enforced, because, in my judgment, if sec- 
tion 220 is enforced, it will add to an enormous degree to the 
revenue of the Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I think when this provision 
was originally written into the law the new device which 
the shrewd lawyers of the country have discovered for evading 
taxes, namely, the creation of investment or holding companies, 
had not been resorted to to any considerable extent. This is 
an evil which has grown up in recent years. It is one of a mul- 
titude of schemes that the legal talent of the country has been 
able to deyise in order to help corporations to withhold taxes 
which they justly owe to the Government. At the time the 
law was originally passed the evasion it was aimed to prevent 
was the evasion of taxes by corporations by not distributing 
their surplus earnings. That was the main way in which cor- 
porations were escaping their taxes at that time. That eyil 
was very strongly presented to the committee and to the Senate 
in the consideration, I think it was, of the act of 1918. We 
were then urged to apply some remedy, and we proposed this 
heavy penalty with a view to stopping that sort of evasion. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has never been able to apply, 
or at least he has never successfully applied, the provisions of 
the 1918 law or of the 1921 law to stop that kind of evasion. 
I mean the evasion by corporations by withholding their sur- 
plus income from distribution to the stockholders. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me finish this statement and then I 
will yield. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, however, in the letter which 
the Senator from Tennessee has read, seems to have over- 
looked that very flagrant method of violation of the law, and 
nothing has been done by the Secretary so far as I have ever 
heard to stop that sort of violation. The Secretary directs his 
attention altogether to the new methods that have been adopted 
in recent years. I think, so far as the new methods are con- 
cerned—that is, the holding or investment companies as. they 
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Are sometimes called—the amendment reported by the committee 


would probably reach that evil, The real evil, however, which 
is as flagrant to-day as it was when the law was passed, has 
not been reached by that act and will not be reached by the 
amendment which is now proposed. It will be reached, how- 
ever, by the substitute that we hope to present to the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
North Carolina takes his seat I wish to ask him a question. 
The Senator has heard read the letter which the Secretary 
Does not the Senator think 
that as a prudent, careful Secretary of the Treasury it was 
his duty by some legal proceedings, either by the imposition 
of a tax and making the taxpayer bring the proceedings, or 
by instituting a proceeding of his own—preferably, of course, 
by niaking the taxpayer institute the proceeding, which could 
easily have been done—to have submitted this question to the 
courts for determination, because there is an enormous amount 
of revenue involyed in all of these cases, namely, the difference 
between 123 per cent tliat the corporation would pay as a cor- 
poration income tax and the higher brackets of the income 
tax? There is no telling how many millions of dollars are in- 
volved. Why ought not the Secretary of the Treasury to 
have instituted some legal proceeding, instead of depending 
upon the opinion of “ many lawyers,” as he says? Who those 
lawyers are nobody knows. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know why the Secretary has not 
made any more strenuous efforts to apply that provision of the 
law. He gives as his reason for it that he recognized it was 
ineffective. I think if he had been more diligent in testing 
it out, as the Senator suggests, he might have accomplished 
some results, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, If it had 
been tested out and was found defective under the ruling of a 
court. then the Senate and the House could have easily cor- 
rected it so as to make it effective. As it is now, we are 
striking in the dark, as the Senator has said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is that it has only been 
attempted to be tested in one or two cases, and they have not 
been followed up to a final conclusion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I heard the Senator from Tennessee read 
the letter of the Secretary. If he has stated the situation 
correctly in that letter, is not that an answer to it all? If 
this penalty of 25 per cent is going to be levied on the income 
subject to the tax and there is no income, then of course there 
can be no penalty. It does not take a lawyer to see that. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. That depends upon the construction that 
is given it. The statute is very plain, as the Senator will see 
if he will turn to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not read the statute, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is section 220. It seems to me it is 
plain enough for anyone in the world to see that it is abso- 
lutely effective. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Secretary ought to have attacked it 
from the standpoint that the creation of this new species of 
corporations was for the purpose of evading taxes and that 
such corporations were void and ineffective as accomplishing 
that purpose, and he should have sought to impose upon them 
the same tax upon that income that would have been imposed 
upon it in the hands of the original corporation. That is 
the angle from which he ought to have attacked it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, all sorts of devices are resorted to 
frequently to escape burdens or to escape indebtedness. We 
have an instance of that in the case of some debtors. Some- 
times debtors seek by fraudulent transfers of their property 
and other fraudulent devices to escape their indebtedness; 
but the courts will look behind such transactions and will 
ascertain what was the motive of the transaction, and if it 
would accomplish a fraud, it is a void transaction as to the 
debtor, So if these corporations are flagrantly and deliber- 
ately created for the sole purpose—and that seems to be the 
Seecretary’s idea, and that seems to be the fact—for the sole 
purpose of evading taxes due the Government, then they are 
fraudulent concerns. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The courts would look behind them, and if 
they found that they were in fraud of the Government they 
would hold them to be ineffective, and that their income should 
be charged against them just as it should be charged against 
the original corporation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is correct; but, in my judgment. 
it still does not meet the whole situation ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not. 
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such cases, of course, there would perhaps be a doubt, and it 
might be held even by a court that the investment in this kind 
11... O AOR OE ETT SAAMI 

sines s. 

Mr. MaK ELLAR. Mr. President, the question that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has asked is a very pertinent one indeed, 
and I thimk calls for a reading of the statute itself, which 
seems to me to be very wide of application, conclusive of the 
very matter which we are discussing. I read: 


Sec. 220. That if any corporation, however created or organized, is 
formed or availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of 
the snrtax upon fts stockholders or members through the ‘medium of 
permitting its galms and profits to accumulate instead of being divided 
or distributed, there shall be levied, collected, and pald for each tax- 
able year upon the net income of such corporation a tax equal to 25 
per cent of the amount thereof, which sball be in addition to the tax 
imposed by section 230 of this title and shall be computed, collected, 
und paid upon the same basis and in the same manner and subject to 
the same provisions of law, including penalties, as that tax. 


“That tax” is 12} per cent. The manifest purpose of that 
statute is to cover any corporation that accumulates property 
for the purpose of evading taxes or is organized or used for that 
purpose, Such a corporation would come under the provisions 
of this statute; and the penalty should be added, which would 
make the tax 374 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS, Is that the law? 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. I mean is that the law to which the Secretary 
refers in his letter when he says it has been Ineffective? 

Mr, McKHLLAR. That is the law, He says that he has 
been advised by many lawyers that it is ineffective. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the trouble is that when 
these gentlemen devise one of these methods they try it out, 
and if they find that it goes with the Treasury Department, 
then they adopt it universally. They established these com- 
panies. The purpose was known of all men. The Secretary 
of the Treasury said, “Oh well, the fraud is accomplished, 
and the new company has nothing that I can reach, and there- 
fore I will let it go”; and that was just an invitation to them 
to go into this sort of scheme all ever the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Of course, if the Senator will permit me 
just a moment, the Secretary himself shows that he is not cer- 
tain about his position, because ke says that in the class of 
cases which ordinarily would come within the provisions of 
this section he has had them make a waiver of the statute of 
limitations, so that if in the future the law should be construed 
differently from what he thought it was, or what many tawyers 
thought it was, the Government would still get the tax. 

Mr. SUMMONS. He has never asked the courts to construe it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Not at all; but he says he has required of 
the taxpayer a waiver of the statute of limitations; so that if 
perchance somebody else construes the law, or if there should 
be a change in the administration of the law, the Government 
could get these returns. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator a 
3 How is it proposed now in this bill to remedy that 


Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will look on page 69 of the 
pending bill, I will give him the explanation that was given 
by the senior Senator from Utah. r 

Mr. NORRIS. I have been looking there. That is down at 
the bottom of the page, in paragraph (b). 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is virtually the same language that 
is in the act now; but if the Senator will turn over to page 70, 
under subhead (d), and read that, while I find section 234, I 
think we can explain it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Paragraph (d), on page 70, makes no refer- 
ence to section 220, which seems to be the one that attempts 
to provide against evasions. 

Mr. McKELLAR This purports to be a reenactment of ‘sec- 
tion 220, and subsection (d) does change the matter somewhat. 
The Senator from Utah says he thinks it will reach the situa- 
tion that is complained of by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I bave very great doubts about whether it will or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is not 
in the Chamber just at the present time. How does it teach it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Secretary of the Treasury says that 
there is no net income of such corporations, especially if the 
corporation is a mere holding company, or its securities are 
tax-exempt securities, Then, he says, there is no net income; 
und so section (d) defines what net income is, so as to remedy 


that particular part of the situation. It may do it. I am not 
sure, I think the original law would do it if it were properly 
enferced, but I think it is not being enforced at present. I 
think it is being disregarded. 

Mr, SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, paragraph (d) on page 70 
has to do with deductions before net income is figured out; 
and in that section we find these words: 


And the amount of the interest on obligations of the United States 
issued after September 1, 1917, which would be subject to tax in 
whole or in part m the hands of an Individual owner. 


Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator ts asking me about sub- 
section (d) I can not tell hin because I do not know what 
meaning it has; and I think the Secretary will find many 
other lawyers—not only many lawyers, but many other law- 
yers—who will doubt whether It is worth anything at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, If the Senator will permit an 
Interruption there 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to call attention to the fact 
that in paragraph (d) on page 70 there is a definition given of 
net income. Now, I notice, down there, that the net income 
is increased by the interest on ons of the United 
States issued after September 1, 1917 "—which, in other words, 
means the Liberty bonds—“ which. would be subject to tax in 
whole or in part in the hands of an individual owner.” So, 
as I take it, the committee undertook to do what we are trying 
here to do, to provide that the interest on such bonds shall be 
part of the net income, and hence subject to the penalty. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But they are also subject to be deducted 
before the net income is calculated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Saroor] is now present and I am quite sure that he can 
subsection (d), and I should be glad to have him do it, if the 
Senator has no objection. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Certainly. Before I yield the floor, how- 
ever, I desire to call the attention of Senators to the law under 
which all of these governmental issues have been made—the law 
of September 24, 1917. The Senator from Utah this afternoon 
said that these securities were all tax exempt when held by an 
individual. It has been some time since I read the law, not 
having the law here; but, knowing that the law itself is the best 
evidence, T call attention to the law as printed in the Treas- 
urer’s report for 1923, on page 183. The law is quoted here in 
the notice given when the notes were issued: 


The notes of said series shall be exempt, both as to principal and 
interest, from all taxation now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, any Stute, or any of the possessions of the United States, or by 
any local taxing authority, except (a) estate or inheritance taxes, and 
(b) graduated additional income taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, 
and excess-profits and war-profits taxes, now or hereafter imposed by the 
United states upon the income or profits of Individuals, partnerships, 
associations, or corporations. 


So, under the law under which they are issued, they are not 
tax exempt so far as surtaxes or war-profits taxes or excess- 
profits taxes are concerned when held by individuals, ‘but under 
the provisions of the act of 1921 they are made tax exempt to 
corporations. 

I simply read this section of the law in order to correct the 
Rucorp and to submit the evidence which is the best evidence 
on the subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator argue that if this pro- 
vision remains as it Is those bonds really äre not tax exempt? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I should Uke to have the explanation of 
the Senator from Utah of ‘subsection (d), on page 70. In my 


opinion, as the law is now a corporation would not have to pay 


taxes on Government securities. For that reason I have pre- 
pared and sent to the desk an amendment which I expect to 
offer to take care of the matter. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator does that, in a way he 
destroys the tax-exempt feature of the securities, if they have 
to pay a tax on the income. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘No; the Senator is referring to Government 
bonds, Liberty bonds, that have the surtax. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are said to be exempt from taxes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, no; from normal taxes, They are not 
exempt from surtuxes or excess-profits taxes. 

Mr. FLETOHER. I understand; but they are exempt from 
the normal tax. : ; 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the income derived from them is to 
be calculated here, then in a way it affects their tax-exempt 
feature, it seems to me. A 

Mr. SHIPETBAD. n this section they are calculated’ for 
deđuction before the net income for taxation is determined. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Florida that the income from these bonds would 
be charged as a part of the earnings of the corporation; but 
the corporation is only subject to a normal tax, and, therefore, 
in the hands of the corporation these Incomes would never pay 
any tax except the normal tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the idea of paragraph (d) on page 70 
in giving a definition of “net income” to include these sur- 
taxes in the net income. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; they are included in the net income, 
ana they are subject to the normal corporation tax, undoubt- 


F 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask what is section 220? It has reference to the evasion of 
surtaxes by incorporations. That is what we are dealing with 
now, and unless there is an evasion of the payment of a surtax 

` there is nothing to apply it to. The penalty of 50 per cent is to 

be imposed where there is an evasion. 

Paragraph (d) says: 

As used in this section, the term “net income” means the net in- 
come as defined in section 282— 


Section 232 is the section headed “Net income of corpora- 
tions defined.” 

Paragraph (d) proceeds: 

Increased by the sum of the amount of the deduction allowed under 
paragraph (6) of subdivision (a) of section 234. 


Section 234 is the section headed “Deductions allowed cor- 
porations.” That is the section that they refer to. Now, as to 
the cases where there is evasion, this is simply a definition of 
net income under those terms. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. For the normal income tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. It applies to holding companies. That is 
what it applies to. Then it says: 


And the amount of the interest on obligations of the United States 
issued after September 1, 1917, which would be subject to tax in 
whole or in part in the hands of an individual owner. 


In other words, it is plus the dividends received, plus the 
interest on obligations of the United States. It is to prevent 
the evasions that have been made in the past. It is to put a 
heavier penalty upon any taxpayer who will try to evade all 


tax. å 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I thought the Senator was talking about 
corporations. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am, because that is what this refers to. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Would not a corporation evade the surtax 
when the law provides that no surtax shall be paid by a cor- 
poration? 

Mr, SMOOT, They have been doing it by the formation of 
holding companies, and that is what we are stopping here. If 
the Senator will look at paragraph (b) under section 220, he 
will see that it provides that— 


The fact that any corporation is a mere holding or investment com- 
pany, or that the gains or profits are permitted to accumulate beyond 
the reasonable needs of the business, shall be prima facie evidence of 
a purpose to escape the surtax. 


The existing law reads in this way: 


The fact that any corporation is a mere holding company, or that 
the gains or profits are permitted to accumulate— 


And so forth. The House put in the words “or investment 
company,” and the Senate committee has not changed it. That 
is to stop the gap whereby they have been using these invest- 
ment companies to evade taxation; and therefore we specifically 
say that if it is a holding or investment company it is to be 
taken as prima facie evidence that they are creating it for 
the purpose of evading surtaxes. That is all there is to it. 
It is stopping the two great holes that have been made use of 
by the formation by corporations of these new corporations to 
get rid of paying their taxes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, I can not agree 
with the last statement of the Senator from Utah, that that 
will be the effect of these penalty provisions, I am not willing 
to concede that this entire section as amended will be any 
more effectual-to prevent the evasion of surtaxes through the 
organization of corporation than are the provisions of the 
present law, or of any previous law on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not hear the letter of the 
‘Secretary of the Treasury read by the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not hear it read to-day, 
but I have heard it read before. 

Mr. SMOOT. Subdivisions (b) and (d) are put in for the 
very purpose of preventing in the future escape from the pay- 
ment of taxes, as stated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I can not admit that; but I 
admit that they are put in as an excuse, so that the same thing 
will go on in the future that has gone on in the past. In the 
consideration of the bill passed in 1917, this question was 
discussed at length, and under the laws of. practically all of 
the States in the Union you may organize a corporation for 
almost any lawful purpose. In my State the law specifically 
provides that you may organize a corporation for any lawful 
purpose, and we all know that the charters of most corpora- 
tions are just as broad as the imagination can make them. 
It cost no more to have your charter broad, so that you may 
engage in any kind of lawful business. The investment busi- 
ness is a lawful business. The holding of properties and 
assets is a lawful business, and under this provision you can not 
prevent the organization of these corporations, which will as a 
matter of fact be availed of, so that the result will be to take 
away the possibility of collecting surtaxes on these large in- 
comes. That is just as inevitable as that the sun will rise 
to-morrow. You can not say that a man is organizing a cor- 
poration for the purpose of evading taxation, when he has a 
legal right to do the thing which he is attempting to do. The 
Senator from Utah remembers that in the committee I pro- 
posed to strike out the words “for the purpose of,” and the 
Senator and every one of his associates on the committee 
voted against me. The Senator knew that the inclusion in this 
section of the words “for the purpose of” is the vital thing. 
If you are not going to permit the corporation to be taxed 
otherwise than the shareholders would be taxed if they did not 
have a corporation, if that is the intention, why not strike out 
the words “for the purpose of”? But you will not get anyone 
who is suggesting these tremendous penalties to agree to do 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. NORRIS: Where do those words appear? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the penal part of the statute, 
in the first paragraph. The section reads: 


If any corporation, however created or organized, is formed or 
availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of the surtax— 


And so forth. 

Mr. KING. “Upon its shareholders.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then comes the penalty; the 
tax is increased. That goes to the very heart of the provision, 
and it is that language which has made a similar section in the 
present law absolutely a nullity in the past, and this will be 
a nullity in the future, 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator there? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that I have no 
other object in any of these interruptions than to try either to 
get light myself or to help somebody else to get light. I realize 
that we have a proposition before us, a point in this bill, that 
is very important, and one that has in the past permitted a 
lot of people to escape their proper share of taxation, and we 
all want to correct it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I just in a very brief way 
reply to the Senator? This section in no wise will change 
that situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator a question right 
on that point. He has read the first part of section 220, which 
provides that as to any corporation, however created or or- 
ganized, if it is formed for the purpose of preventing the col- 
lection of the tax, the penalty shall apply. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the present law. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the present law, and this is prac- 
tically the same. We find in subsection (b) a legislative state- 
ment as to what will constitute a case 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. A prima facie case, 

Mr, NORRIS. A prima facie case of purpose to avoid the 
law. It provides: 


The fact that any corporation is a mere holding or investment com- 
pany, or that the gains or profits are permitted to accumulate beyond 
the reasonable needs of the business, shall be prima facie evidence. 


If those two things happen, there is at least a prima facie 
case made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or either one of them? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; either one of them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I want to say to the Senator 
that that is the same as the present law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is paragraph (b), which I have just read, 
in the present law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the saving clause, to my mind. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator, from his 
knowledge of human affairs, how long it would take the or- 
ganizer of a corporation to overcome that prima facie case? 
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Mr. NORRIS. Of course, I do not know. There might be 
a case where it would be proper for them to overcome it, 
but if they did not have a good purpose, and if they had not 
done the things that are required, it would be very difficult 
for them to show that they had. 

Mr. KING. May I interrupt? Will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
what proof would be required to determine what are “the 
reasonable needs of business?” The able Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Ssoor], the chairman of the committee, has contended 
very forcefully that each corporation ought to have a large 
reserve, a large surplus. Many wise business men insist upon 
an enormous surplus. Others insist upon a reduced surplus, 
and there is yery wide ground there for a divergence of opinion 
as to what would be a reasonable surplus. There are no 
guides prescribed in the statute to determine, and there is the 
discretion which is allowed the executive officers. : 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. That may be a place where 
an amendment should be made, if anybody can suggest an 
amendment which would take away or decrease that broad 
discretion allowed. Of course, if a corporation were organized 
purely as an inyestment company, and for nothing else, that 
discretion would not exist; but the second part of the proposi- 
tion, as to the amount which it would be reasonable to keep 
on hand, is a very broad proposition. If there is any way to 
amend the bill and make it more concrete, it seems to me we 
ought to do it. I want to see this remedied. I am asking my 
questions for the purpose of bringing out discussion, because 
we do not want to make any mistake in this again. We have 
lost hundreds of millions of dollars through businesses escap- 
ing taxation because of this loophole. Everybody knows that 
it is quite common for men to escape taxation on incomes 
from Liberty bonds by organizing corporations really for the 
purpose of holding those Liberty bonds, and thus escaping 
the surtaxes they would have to pay if they owned them indi- 
vidually. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I call the attention of 
the Senator to the language of the present law, if the Senator 
from Nebraska will just give me his attention. I find that 
the language in the present law is, and has been from the 
beginning—it is in the proviso—— 


Mr. NORRIS. This is not in the present law, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. Just let me read the 
law, 

Mr. NORRIS. Section (d), where the net income is de- 
fined, is new, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; that entire section. 

Mr. NORRIS. That net income section? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. I will refer to that later 
on. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that that cures the difficulty 


the Secretary of the Treasury has pointed out in his letter. 
That may not be conclusive, but it seems to me that it cures 
that difficulty. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator will just permit 
me, I will reach that in a few moments. I desire now to 
put into the Ryrconb what the present law provides. It reads: 


The fact that any corporation is a mere holding company, or that 
the gains and profits are permitted to accumulate beyond the rea- 
sonable needs of the business, shall be prima facle evidence of a 
purpose to escape the surtax. 


That is in the present law, and that is just the language of 
that paragraph (b). 

Mr. NORRIS. Not quite. This has one addition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It says “mere holding or in- 
vestment company.” It includes the words “or investment 
company.” 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SrekLING in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr JONES of New Mexico, I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. That does not apply, then, I understand, to a 
manufacturing company, but only to a mera holding com- 
pany or Investment company? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is what it says. As I 
understand from the colloquy, it is claimed that this paragraph 
(b) will prevent corporations from owning these partially tax- 
exempt securities and evading the surtaxes on them, and that 
by this means the inequality between the ownership by cor- 
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porations and individuals is overcome. I have understood that. 
It can not be so, because that definition of net income applies 
only to that term as used in this section, and this section deals 
only with corporations which are organized for the purpose of 
evading surtaxes, So the Senator can readily see that this 
provision in no wise affects the general subject of the cor- 
poration owning these partially exempt securities free from all 
surtaxes. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator there? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether there would be any 
objection to changing the general definition of “net income” 
or not, but I assume there would be. For the purpose of this 
section, suppose the Senator were the collector, and I the or- 
ganizer of a corporation, and he thought I had organized the 
corporation for the purpose of avoiding the law. Whenever he 
wanted to apply section 220 to my corporation, he would con- 
sider “net income” as defined in that section. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that is what this would mean, If he 
ever undertook to consider a corporation that he thought was 
avoiding the law, he would apply the definition of net income” 
as found in this particular section. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Quite true. 

Mr. NORRIS.. Would not that meet it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It would meet it ‘as to such 
corporation, but think of the thousands of banks in the coun- 
try, the thousands of trust companies in the country 

Mr. NORRIS. As I said awhile ago, I do not know whether 
the general definition of net income ought to be changed or 
not. Iam assuming that the committee did not make a change 
in the general definition of “net income” for good and suffi- 
cient reasons. I do not know what they are. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I suggest that that has been done because 
there is a contract made between the Government and the pur- 
chasers of the bonds. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not mean to imply that anyone would 
change the contract as to these bonds, but we never did make 
a contract with any corporation providing that if it holds these 
bonds it could escape taxation altogether, That is not involved 
in the ownership of the bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the normal tax is concerned, it is 
in the bill. 

Hi NORRIS. Oh, yes; I anticipate nobody wants to change 
at. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is what applies to corporations. 

Mr. NORRIS. When we passed that law we had no provi- 
sion in it that any bank holding such securities would be exempt 
from paying any taxes whatever. We would not, in my judg- 
ment, yiolate any obligation to a bank or corporation if we 
made a change in the definition of net income, 

vi SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I want to say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that the law under which these obligations were sold 
specifically stated that they should not be tax exempt from sur- 
taxes, excess-profits taxes, and war taxes, but the law of 1921 
made them tax exempt when held by corporations. It is true 
that under the law there was an implication that certain taxes 
must be paid, and individuals paid them when they held those 
certificates; but the corporations did not pay them. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator is no doubt aware that the reason 
for the passage of that law was because of the fact that there 
was a normal tax of 123 per cent on corporations, and then 
when dividends were declared and taxes had to be paid on 
those dividends, that constituted a duplication of taxes. This 
provision was incorporated in the law to equalize the taxes that 
might fall upon them in that way. 

Mr. NORRIS, I would like to ask a question just for the 
purpose of bringing out discussion. What would be the objec- 
tion to providing by law that a corporation holding Liberty 
bonds should be subject to the same kind of tax that the indi- 
vidual has+to pay? Is there any reason why we should not 
enact that kind of law? i 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be double taxation. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In the case of a corporation that holds 
railway securities, it pays an income tax under the 124 per 
eent provision and when dividends are distributed to indi- 
viduals they pay a tax again if their incomes run into the 
higher brackets. So we would have double taxation there. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why would it be double tax? I may be 
wrong. I am trying to get a little light. I would like to get 
this question settled so we will be sure to shu this one hole 
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at least and get the taxes that we ought to get. We have any 
other tax we want, but what is wrong about saying directly 
by statute that a corporation holding Liberty bonds shall not 
be required to pay a tax under the general law, If you please, 
but that they shall pay a tax on those Liberty bonds the same as 
though they were an individual? Would that be in violation 
of awy governmental question of honor or word that we have 
given in any way at any time by any statute that we have 
enacted? Would there be anything unfair in that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The difficulty in the situation 
fs that we enn not tax a corporation as an individual without 
most glaring injustice. In many cases it can not be done. 
Would you tax à corporation on the amount of its income? 

Mr. NORRIS, Oh, no. ; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What would be the basis? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am speaking of Liberty bonds, which are 
free from normal taxes, and which become taxable under the 
provisions of the law providing for surtaxes. What would be 
wrong, if anything, if we provide im this law that a corporation 
having Liberty bonds should pay taxes on them and that the 
provision of the law applying to the individuals would likewise 
apply to them? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That the law applying to the in- 
dividual should apply to the corporation? 

Mr. NORRIS. Les. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexieo. Would the Senator have them 
pay tax on the amount of the income which they got from those 
bonds or that which they got from the general business? 

Mr. NORRIS. If an individual had $1,000,000 of Liberty 
bonds, he eould compute his tax without regard to any other 
income. It has nothing to do with any other income. He 
would pay a tax, according to the law, which’ increases as the 
amount of the interest increases. The rate of taxation in- 
creases as the amount of the surtax increas¢és.. Why not do 
that as to a corporation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The reasons are broad. 5 

Mr. NORRIS. T would like to know what they are. They 
may be perfectly good. I do not see why we should not do it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico.” In the first place, under the 
statute’ which authorized the issuance’ of these bonds there 
was a provision that they should be exempt from normal 
taxes, ¢ 

Mr. NORRIS. Then exempt your corporation from that tax. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico: The only tax we have on the 
corporation is the normal tax. > . 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 understand that, but I am speaking of 
whati we could do with the law. Why not do it that way? 
I understand that they pay no tax now, and in my judgment 
it is not right; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Would the Senator impose a 
surtax in addition to the normal tax? l 

Mr. NORRIS. Let them pay the surtaxes just the same as 
I do or as the Senator does. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But af what rate? The Sen- 
ator and E doubtless pay at different rates. The Senator may 
be worth eonsiderably more than I and hfs surtaxes are en- 
tirely at a different rate from those of one with a lesser in- 
come, On what basis would the Senator have a graduated 
surtax upon these Federal securities? 4 

Mr NORRIS. I would have that based’ on the interest 
which the bonds brought in to the corporation. It is a cor- 
poration. It Is like an individual that owns them. Suppose 
their interest coming from! Liberty bends is $1,000,060 te the 
eorporation. If I say to the Senator, Tour ineome is 
$1,000,000,” he can sit down with a tablet and in five’ minutes 
figure out just What his ineome tax would be. Why not do 
the same with a. corporation? 

Mr. JONES: of New Mexico If the Individual with no other 
income has $1,000,000 of Liberty bonds, he would he taxed at 
a different rate: from one who had a larger income: 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly, he would: I understand thut. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am quite sure the very active 
mind of the Senator from Nebraska will be able to discover, 
on a little reflection, a number of reasons why that could not be 
done. 

What we are dealing with now is some sort of provision to 
prevent corporations from availing themselves of the fact of 
the incorporation in order to evade surtuxes. I say, in all 
seriousness; that In my opinion the provisions of this bill, if 
enacted into law, will have no greater effect in that direction 
than the present existing law; and the present law has been 
æ nullity in actuaF results. It sounds nice to put it in here; 
but as T said, it is a mere excuse, a camouflage, so as to avoid 
the necessity of taking hold of the situation in some other way 
and in some effective way. 


Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator am amendment that he is 
going to offer which will make it effective? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am going to offer no amend- 
ment as to this situation, but I think the method of taxing cor- 
porations altogether should be reformed. , 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will have an amendment that 
will cover that feature and close up this loophole? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope to have an amendment 
that will enable us to reach this situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. F am very glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I believe this section will be 
no more effective than the similar sectfon which exists in the 
present law, because it all goes back to the one question as to 
whether or not the corporation is organized for the purpose 
of evading surtaxes. He is a mighty dumb individual who can 
not overcome the alleged prima facie case which this provision 
attempts to make out. I submit that such an individual is not 
entitled, except through a guardian, to have an income of the 
magnitude that would authorize or warrant the formation of 
a corporation. There is no danger that this section will ever 
apply te anybody; because if a man is shrewd enough and has 
business acumen enough to accumulate a large income, he has 
ability and acumen enough to make a showing which will in 
actual fact overcome the terms of the section. Why can not 
a man organize a corporation for the express purpose of invest- 
ing and reinvesting his funds? Why should not any individual 
having property of various kinds o a corporation for 
the purpose of easy distribution in the event of his death? 
They are lawful purposes. 

Í submit that the reason why the present law has not been 
invoked, why it has not been made to apply to such is be- 
cause they were always able to show why they needed more 
money in the business, to show why they had a holding com- 
pany, to show why they had an investment cOmpany. I sub- 
mit that no intelligent person can furnish a case in ordinary 
business where a man would bring himself within the provi- 
sions of this section. $ 8 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, for the purpose of getting light on that 
situation, suppose the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER] 
and myself each owned $1,000,000 of Liberty bonds. I hope the 
Senator from North Dakota will not get excited about that sug- 
gestion. We would have to pay quite an income. Suppose wa 
organize a corporation. We state in the articles, of incorpora- 
tion that it is organized for the purpose of holding Liberty 
bends. I transfer my $1,000,000 of Liberty bonds to the cor- 
poration and he transfers his $1,000,000 of Liberty bonds to tha 


| corporation and the corporation takes the $2,000,000 worth of 


Liberty bonds. That corporation would pay no tax. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico... I can not assume a case of that 
kind because the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from 
North Dakota are both very intelligent men. y 

Mr. NORRIS. le we are intelligent men, and it is always 
possible to escape that provision of the law, this would be one 
wiy by which we could escape it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the question whether tha 
Senator would escape it there would be, as the Senator has 
said, by stating in the articles of incorporation that the corpora- 
tion was organized for the purpose of holding Liberty bonds, 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose we said in our articles of incorpora- 
tion that we organized’ the company for the purpose of invest- 
ing. in securities, and we had. no other property except the 
$2,000,000. worth of Liberty bonds in the corporation and thus 
escape the income tax entirely on those bonds. Suppose tha 
provision that is proposed by the committee: should be put on 
the statute. books as a law, what then would happen to our 
corporation ? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico., Again I appeal, to the intel- 
ligence of the Senator from Nebraska. I can not conceive. that 
any such corporation would be organized for Investment pur- 


Ses. 

Mr. NORRIS. Have not there been thousands of sueh corpo- 
rations organized? I have no personal knowledge of it, but I 
am informed in a general way from reading and talking, and E 
understand that there are thousands of such corporations in 
existence right now and that they are paying no income tax. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Do they own nothing but Fed- 
eral bonds? 

Mr. NORRIS. Practically nothing. but. Liberty bonds, They. 
are organized for the purpose of doing that, so I have been told 


and so I have read. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is information. to: me. I 


do not Know of a single instance of the kind. But even in the 


hypothetical case the Senator would undoubtedly have soma 
other reason beside that or could very easily join with his 
corporation some other business and invest semething im a few 
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other securities and still evade. In the bald case stated by the 


Senator I am inclined to believe that kind of a corporation 
would be held abnoxious to the statute. I am inclined to think 
it-would, but I am sure the Senator would not have to exercise 
his very critical mind long until he could do the thing in an- 
other way and put himself without the pale of the statute. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like so to frame the statnte that it 
could not be done, I am just as anxious as is the Senator to 
do that. Senators who are on the committee and who have 
given this matter so much study, it seems to me, ought to be 
prepared to submit an amendment to accomplish the object 
desired. If this will not do so, let us adopt some provision that 
will, for it ought to be done. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the statement made by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], as well as the statements which 
have been mide by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
at various times, and also statements made by other Senators 
in discussing this proposition to-day and a few days ago might 

_very properly convey the impression to the Senator from Ne- 
braska as well as to others that there were many evasions of 
existing law by the acquisition and holding of tax-exempt 
securities, Federal and State, or Federal, anyway, by corpora- 
tions, 


The Senator has argued as negativing the position or at least 
weakening the position of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
many tax-exempt securities,-instead of being held by indi- 
viduals, were being held by corporations, and the tax-exempt 
securities under the present law were being absorbed by large 
corporations for the purpose of avoiding the surtax and only 
paying the normal tax of 123 per cent. So I think the Senator 
from Nebraska is entirely warranted in assuming that that 
practice is very general. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely wisi 
to say that while I do not believe this proposed statute will be 
effective, I see no harm in it. I favored increasing the penal- 
ties provided for in the section, and I think the amendment pro- 
posed by the majority of the committee ought to be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment passed over. 

The Reaping CLERK. The next amendment passed over is, on 
page 111, line 17—— 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, it is impossible to dispose of 
that amendment during this afternoon. 

Mr. KING. What is the nature of the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. It relates to returns being made public records. 
Let us now proced with those amendments which will not lead 
to very much discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that the next amendment, on page | 


139, relative to the estate tax, may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over, . 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over is on page 
170. That covers the gift tax. I presume we may dispose of 
that this afternoon. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I myself am very 
much in favor of the tax on gifts, and I am quite sure that 
Senators wish to discuss it when we come to it. I therefore 
think that the amendment concerning the gift tax had better go 
over us well as the preceding amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We shall probably have as much discussion 
on the gift tax amendment as we shall have on the estate tax, 
They should go over together. 

Mr. SMOOT.’ There are only a few million dollars involved. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Both amendments should go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 174, and it 
relates to a tax on telegrams and telephone messages, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 174, after 
line 21, to insert: 


TITLE IV.—TAX ON TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE MESSAGES 


Sec. 400. There shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, in lieu 
of the taxes imposed by section 500 of the revenue uct of 1921— 

(a) In the case of each telegraph, telephone, cable, or radio dispatch, 
message, or conversation, which originates within the United States, 
and for the transmission of which the charge is more than 14 cents 
and not more than 50 cents, a tax of 5 cents; and if the charge is more 
than 50 cents, a tax of 10 cents: Provided, That only one payment of 
such tax shall be required, notwithstanding the lines or stations of one 
or more persons are used for the transmission of such dispatch, message, 
or conversation; and 

(b) A tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the amount paid to any 
telegraph or telephone company for any leased wire or talking circuit 
special service furnished. This subdivision shall not apply to the 
amount paid for so much of such service as is utilized (1) in the 
collection and dissemination of news through the public press, or 
(2) in the conduct, by a common carrier or telegraph or telephone 
company, of its business as such; 

(e) No tax shall be imposed under this section upon any payment 
received for services rendered to the United States or to any State 
or Territory or the District of Columbla. The right to exemption 
under this subdivision shall be evidenced in such manner as the 
commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may by regulation 
prescribe. 

(d) Under regulations prescribed by the commissioner, with tho 
approval of the Secretary, refund shall be made of the proportionate 
part of the tax collected under subdivision (c) or (d) of section 500 
of the reyenue act of 1918 on tickets or mileage books purchased and 
only partially uséd before January 1, 1922. 

Sec, 401. The taxes imposed by section 400 shall be paid by the 
person paying for the services or facilities rendered. 

Sec, 402. (a) Each person receiving any payments referred to in 
section 400 shall collect the amount of the tax, if any, imposed by 
such séction from the person making such payments, and shall make 
monthly returns under oath, in duplicate, and pay the taxes so col- 
lected to the collector of the district in which the principal office or 
place of business ia located. 


(b) Any person making a refund of any payment upon which tax 


| is collected under this section may repay therewith the amount of the 


tax collected on such payment; and the amount so repaid may be 
credited against amounts included in nny subsequent monthly return. 

(e) The returns required under this section sball contain such in- 
formation, and be made at such times and in such manner, as the 
commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may by regulation 
prescribe, ` by 

(d) The tax shall, without assessment by the commissioner or netice 
from the collector, be due and payable to the collector at the time so 
fixed for filing the return. If the tax is not paid when due, there 
shall be added as part of the tax interest at the rate of 1 per cent a 
month from the time when the tax became due until paid. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. -The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah was 


| the committee unanimous in reporting this amendment? 


Mr. SIMMONS. It was not. 

Mr. SMOOT., It was nearly unanimous, I will say to the 
Senator. I forget the number of Senators who voted against it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state the situation with reference 
to that. I think the vote was partly made up of both sides 
of the committee; there was no division on party lines at all. 
Some of us who did not want the tax to remain were appealed 
to on the ground of the loss of revenue and the necessity of 
keeping this tax in the bill for the purpose of preventing a def- 
icit. What was the chief argument that was advanced in the 
committee. There was no reason assigned why the tax should 
be retained on telegram and telephone messages and removed 
from other things except that it was said the Government 
needed the revenue and the committee had to find some source. 

Mr. SMOOT. The history of the matter is this: The House 
eliminated the tax on telegrams and telephone messages; the 
Senate committee had no idea of inserting it until we found 
that we were falling far short of raising revenue sufficient to 
pay the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much revenue will it produce? 
Mr. SMOOT. It will produce $34,000,000 a year. I may add 
that it is an easy tax to collect and its administration is ex- 
ceedingle simple. The money goes into the Treasury every 
month, and the tax falls only upon those who are able to pay 
it, The majority of the committee at least felt that if we had 
to raise additional revenue there was not a tax that could 
be more appropriately put back in the bill than the tax imposed 
on telegraph and telephone messages, 
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I myself believe that that is the best way to raise the desired 


t 

$24,000,000. It is a tax that is little felt and little complaint 
has been made of it, I recognize, howeyer, that there has been 
propaganda instituted to defeat this tax, as is the case with 
nearly every other tax imposed in the bill. I myself believe 
that the dividends for the year 1924 of the companies 
at least will be increased because of the telegrams which have 
been sent on items in this bill For instance, the day after we 
agreed upon this amendment I received 502 telegrams protest- 
ing against the proposed tax, and every telegram was almost 
word for word like the first one I had received. 

I may add, Mr. President, that as to nearly every tax in this 
bill a propaganda has been started throughout the country 
asking for relief; but it is absolutely impossible to relieve 
eyerybody of taxation. What the committee wants to do is to 
Impose taxes where they will do the least harm and impose 
the least burden upon those who have to pay them and at the 
‘same time provide the necessary revenue for the running ex- 
penses of the Government. I think that the $34,000,000 which 
‘will be raised under this tax can be raised on companies and 
individuals that use the telephone and telegraph lines easier 
than from any other source. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator think there is reason for 
‘making a difference and imposing a tax only on telegrams 
‘costing 50 cents or over; in other words, leaving telegrams in 
Jocnl communities affecting fruit and agricultural products and 
‘associations where they amount to 25 or 80 cents untaxed? 

Mr. SMOOT, It is a very small tax, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. DILL. It becomes quite burdensome in such communi- 
ties, and I wondered whether the committee had considered 
the question of not levying the tax upon telegrams costing less 
than 50 cents, 

Mr. SMOOT. We have followed the existing law exactly; 
jwe did not change the existing law. The provision reads: 


(a) In the case of each telegraph, telephone, cable, or radio, dis- 
patch, message, or conversation, which originates. within the United 
States, and for the transmission of which the charge is more than 
14 cents and not mare than 50 cents, a tax of 5 cents. 


Mr. DILL, I was wondering whether that provision might 
not be stricken out of the bill) How much of the $34,000,000 
comes from that kind of a tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not Rnow whether the Treasury Depart- 
ment has kept these figures separate, but I will let the Sen- 
iator knew just as quickly as I can find out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The tax on ‘messages costing over 50 
“cents is; 10 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the charge is more than 50 cents, the tax 

imposed is 10 cents. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. T am just trying to apply that in my own 
State. The rate to Tennessee before the act went into effect 
was 50 cents, and now It is 70 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not be on account of the tax. 

rear McKELLAR. Are the companies allowed to raise their 
rates 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR, They have not? 

. Mr. SMOOT., I do not say that they have not; I do not 
know as to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR The charge has been 70 cents ever since 
edger went into effect, whereas it was 50 cents previous to 

Mr. SMOOT. If the charge was 50 cents before the tax 

went into effect, it should have been only 55 cents under the 
existing law, and under the pending bill that is what it would 
de. If there is any charge to exceed 55 cents, then whatever 
charge over and above that amount is made is due to the ac- 
ition of the company and not because of the tax which is im- 


Mr, McKELLAR, Mr. President, this is one of the nuisance 
taxes that, it seems to me, ought to be taken off. It is a tax 
on business, and while we are reducing taxes it does seem 
to me that we ought to reduce this particular tax. 

So far as propaganda is concerned, that does not make any 
difference with me, because everybody who has been here for 
any length of time knows that no one who is taxed likes it 
and, therefore, wherever they can use propaganda it is used 
At once; but this is a very, very great tax and it applies to 
‘everybody who uses telegrams. It is a very unpopular tax. 
Regardless of any propaganda I do not know of any one tax, 
perhaps with the exception of the tax on soda water and 
things of that sort, that is any more unpopular, so far as my 
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State is concerned. Regardless of party and regardless of 
faction and regardless of what business people are in, they 
are all opposed to this tax on telephones and telegrams, and 
I hope that we will follow the example of the House and 
leave out this tax. It ought to be left out. We ought to re 
duce the taxes on the business men of the country and upon 
those who haye to use telegrams, and I am going to ask for 
& rising vote on this amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, early in the séssion I offered a 
bill calling for the repeal of various excise taxes. My bill 
included ithe tax upon telegrams and telephone messages. I 
shared the yiews.which have just been expressed by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. MoKxrraRI. I think that so far as pos- 
sible every tax which is an impediment to business ought to 
be abolished. But, Mr. President, when the fact became ap- 
parent that the appropriations made by this Congress would 
inevitably produce a deficit, I felt. that desires. must yield to 
necessity, and accordingly I supported members of the Finance 
Committee in continuing certain excise taxes which under my 
bill would have been abolished... We are still paying war 
taxes-—and every possible effort should be made to relieve the 
taxpayers of the country of the heavy burdens from which they 
suffer. But when Congress passes appropriation bills earry- 
ing billions of dollars, then it must lay taxes to meet them. 
National honor is involved in such a course, and there is no 
alternative but to pay the debts we create. Undoubtedly. this 
tax on telegrams and telephones is a tax on business, and one 
which should be repealed. But the bill as reported from the 
committee will fail to yield revenue sufficient to meet the ap- 
propriations which will be made before adjournment. In my 
opinion there will be from one to three hundred millions of dol- 
Jars less révenne collected for the next fiscal year under the bill 
before us unless supplemented by other sources of revenue than 
will be required to meet appropriations. 3 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Tennessee? i ; 

Mr. KING. I yield. ö 

Mr. MeKELLaR. Does the Senator recall any revenue bill 
passed in the last score of years that ever produced less than 
was estimated before the passage of the bill? Have they not 
alt produced more, and in the increasing progress and wealth 
of our country is it not perfectly natural that they mould pro- 
duce more revenue than is estimated? 3 

Mr. KING. That is a question that may not be answered 
definitely “yes” or “no.” Hea) 

Mr. McKELLAR: Gur experience In the past can be an- 
swered “yes” or “no,” because I am quite sure that ne rev- 
enue bill has ever produced less than it was estimated, at the 
time of the passage of the bill, that it would ‘produce. 

Mr. KING. I think the Treasury, with the experience it has 
had and with its knowledge of the workings of the present law 
and with the expert actuaries and talent which it bas, has 
been able to estimate pretty accurately what revenue will be 
derived from the bill before us. 

I might add, however, that there are some who think that 
the Treasury estimates are too high, and that the receipts 
from customs will suffer some diminution. It is possible that 
zu some particular branches from which we now expect to 
obtain revenue there will be increases, but, at any rate, I think 
the experience of the department justifies the estimates which 
have been submitted, and with the knowledge that there will 
be a deficit it becomes imperative for Congress to find sources 
for revenue to meet our appropriations. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me again, I recall that within the last two years, when it was 
recommended by the Treasury Department that we raise stamp 
taxes from 2 to 3 cents and put a tax of 2 cents on every bank 
check, on the ground that the Government would have a deficit, 
and an estimate was sent here by the Treasury Department, 
as I recall, of a deficit of $650,000,000, instead of a deficit and 
instead of there being a necessity for imposing these additional 
taxes there was an actual surplus of over $300,000,000. 

Mr. KING. I shall not now analyze the statement made 
by the Senator or the figures to which he refers, but I can only 
repeat what I have said co the certainty of a deficit 
if the program of the majority in Congress is carried out. 
Indeed, bills have been passed carrying tens ef millions of 
dollars not contemplated by the Budget, and we know that 
there are bills now before us that call for cansiderably more 
than a Dillion dollars of appropriations beyond the Budget 
estimates. 

The McNary-Haugen bill calls for $200,000,000. The bonus 
bill, which was passed the other day and which is not within 
the estimates of the Budget, will require $135,000,000 for the 
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next fiscal year. The bill which passed the Senate a few days 
ago, known as the Bursum Dill, will take from the Treasury 
at least $55,000,000 for the coming year. And the end is not 
in sight. a 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator recalls that, 
as far as the bonus bill is concerned, it has been put off for 
four years. There will not be any bonus paid for four years. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On its face it says three years, but they 
say that they can not possibly put it into effect before next 
January. That is not quite four years, to be sure, but it is 
so near to it that we might as well count it that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The bonus bill provides. for those. that die. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It provides for payment to the $50 men, 
those who never took any real part in the war, but it is only 
a very small umount 817.000 000 instead of $135,000,000. 

Mr. KING. ‘Then there will be a large amount, estimated at 
$55,000,000, to be pald to the heirs or the éstates of decedents 
within the next year, and many millions additional within 
the next year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over $100,000,000. r 

Mr, KING. So that it has been estimated by the Treasury 
experts that we will have to appropriate approximately from 
e to 513,000,000 for the first year under the bonus 


Mr. SMOOT. One hundred and thirty-five million dollars, 

Mr, McKELLAR. If that is the case, does not the Senator 
think we are wasting time reducing taxes when there is going 
to be a deficit? 

Mr. KING. What we ought to do is to reduce appropriations. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I agree with the Senator on that. 

Mr. KING. That is what some Senators have been trying 
to accomplish ever since the session began. In our opposition to 
appropriations I fear that we have offended our own col- 
leagues and incurred the hostility of many who haye’ been 
demanding large sums from the Treasury. A bill is now pend- 
ing before a committee asking for an increase of $150,000,000 
in salaries for the employees of one particular branch of the 
Government, and in nearly every brunch of the Government 
demands for increases are being pressed. When these demands 
come upon the floor of the Senate the opposition to the same 
is futile. How can we expect te have a reduction in taxes when 
we persist: in passing appropriation bills in excess of the 
Budget. 

Mr. President, instead of diminishing bureaus and Federal 
agencies we are increasing them; and, of course, that necessi- 
tates an increase in the personnel. So I say to my friend that, 
notwithstanding our desire for tax reduction, it would be repre- 
hensible partisanship and it certainly would not be sound states- 
manship for us to, deliberately create a deficit. We ought, to 
vote against these increasing appropriations; but, if notwith- 
standing our opposition, they still pass, then it would be rather 
cowardly not to provide for them. 

I have voted. against many appropriations, as have other 
Senators, but they were usually passed; but if Congress con- 
tinues its policy of extravagant appropriations, then, much 
as we may dislike it, we will, face heavier taxes or deficits 
which will have to be met by further borrowings by the Gov- 
ernment. So we had better do the unpleasant thing now. If 
we are foolish enough to spend hundreds of millions more than 
we should, then we must be wise enough to leyy the taxes 
necessary to meet our obligations. f 

Mr. BRANDEGEHER. Mr, President, I have had the same ex- 
perience that the senior Senator from Utah [Mr, Smoor] cites 
about several items upon which it is proposed to lay a tax in 
this bill, It seems that the tax on almost every article on which 
Kees to lay a tax is protested by those Who have to 
pay Ñ 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MeKxrxan] says that this 
tax upon telephone and telegraph messages is a nuisance tax. 
Every tax is a nuisance. I do not know why these taxes 
should be referred to especially as nuisance taxes, except that 
they are paid by a large number of people. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. That is the common acceptation of them 
in the minds of the public. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know, and I suppose they refer to 
these things that they have to pay more frequently than other 
taxes as being more of a nuisance, but they are all nuisances, 
and they are all burdens. 

I have had many letters protesting against the tax pro- 
posed by the committee upon parts of automobiles, upon radio 
ts, and, indeed, upon almost every article on which the 
committee has proposed a tax. I sympathize with those 
people. I would not want to pay these taxes if I were in any 


of these businesses; but, as the Senator from Utah has said, 
what can we do about it? So much money has to be raised 
by these -excise taxes. If we exempt one of these articles 
from, taxation and put the tax somewhere else, Immediately 
we will be met by a flood of protests from the other place 
where the tax is imposed.: i 

The seleetlon of these subjects is more or less: arbitrarily 
| made, I suppose. The committee look over the field, and, as 
the senior Senator from Utah says, they impose the taxes 
where they think they can be most easily collected with the 
least burden and with a view to the yield of the tax. So D 
am not prepared to vote against any of these recommenda- 
tions that the committee have made. They have given the 
matter their best attention, and their selection has been 
made after expert advice, and generally after a knowledge 
demonstrated by experience in relation to the same taxes. 
Much as I should like to relieve these various taxed people 
from their burdens, it would simply result in imposing them 
upon some other people. Therefore, I am going to support 
the committee in most of these recommendations. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, President, I regret that the committee 
has found it necessary to continue this tax. I have long be- 
lieved that a tax on telegrams. and telephone messages is in 
the nature of a nuisance tax. I think the people of the country 
desire that this tax should be repealed, and that they expected 
it would be repealed, As expressive of my attitude upon. that 
mp en 2 last December I introduced a bill for the repeal 
of the 

The body at the other end of the Capitol in its action abol- 
ished the tax on telegrams and upon telephonic messages. As 
I have said, I regret that the committee has thought it. neces- 
sary to restore the tax in the bill. I recognize, of course, the 
exigencies of the Government, and the necessity for the raising 
of revenue; but I do believe that a tax of this kind upon com- 
munications is an unfortunate one. 

So, while ordinarily I shall support the committee in its 
action, and while I believe it has brought in a good bill, I re- 
gret to find myself in a position where I am compelled to dis- 
agree with the committee. I shall therefore vote against, the 
amendment restoring the tax on telegrams and telephonie mes- 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. WILLIS, I yield. f 

Mr. KING. I should be glad, as a member of the Finance 
Committee, to have the Senator from Ohio point out some 
other sources of reyenue, because it seems certain that the 
National Budget will not balance. The Senator certainly does 
not want tò have the credit of the country impaired; he does 
not want it to contract obligutions and not meet them, so I 
ask in good faith where are we to get the needed revenue? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have such unbounded con- 
fidence in the ability and high purpose of the Senator and his 
associates on ‘the committee that I am perfectly willing to 
leave that to the judgment of the committee. I think they 
erred in this particular, and I propose to vote, and I hope a 
majority will vote as I do, to instruet the committee to secure 
some other source of revenue. | 2 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that he can not be 
more opposed to thts tax than. Tam? I introduced a bill at the 
beginning of the session to abolish this tax, as well as practi- 
cally all of the so-called nuisance or excise taxes; but when the 
Republican members of the committee recommended this tax, 
I supported them, because, examining the situation as best I 
could, I thought it was a choice of the two evils. If the Sena- 
tor will indicate where we can raise the two or three hundred 
million dollars that probably will be necessary to meet the ex- 
‘travagant appropriations the Republican Party is making, I 
shall be happy to join with him in exploring such potential 
fields.. When he finds a Democrat willing to continue an un- 
desirable tax against his will to support extravagant appropria- 
tions of Republicans, then certainly such a. Democrat has the 
right to ask Republicans to help get the revenue. 

Mr. WILLIS. If I can. induce my friend, the Senator from 
Utah, to join with me in this vote, and do away with this tax, 
then I shall be very glad to take up witii him the important 
question to which he has alluded, 

Mr. KING, I am not willing to wait until then. I want 
the wisdom of the Senator now, because I am afraid that if 
we defer the suggestions of the Senator until after the yote 
we will find that they lack merit. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator was so anxious to have the 
benefit of the wisdom to which he so jocosely refers, he should 
/ have conferred with the Senator from Ohio before he imposed 
this tax. ‘ 7 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 7 

Mr. McKELLAR. Might we not easily arrange that by de- 
feating some appropriations for $33,000,000, and in that way 
obviate the necessity of raising this tax? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] one question. If there had been no 
reduction in or repeal of any tax on amusements, would it be 
necessary to impose this tax on telegrams and telephonic 
messages? I agree with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE)] in being indisposed, except where some general 
principle of taxation is violated, to set up any opposition to 
these amendments suggested by the Senate Finance Committee, 
because I am sure they have all receiyed the most mature and 
thorough consideration at their hands. But I do think 
that as a general thing it ought to be a settled principle of 
taxation that the taxing of the productive business of the 
community should always be postponed to the taxing of amuse- 
ments. a 

I notice that the House repealed the existing tax on cereal 
beverages and other soft drinks and carbonic acid gas; the admis- 
sion tax imposed by Title VIIL of the revenue act of 1921 so as 
to apply to admissions in excess of 50 cents; also the occupa- 
tional tax on proprietors of circuses, theaters, and other public 
exhibitions. If all those taxes had been retained, would it 
be necessary to tax business in the form of telegraph and 
telephone messages at all? I do not know whether the Senator 
has entered into a calculation sufficiently minute to enable him 
to answer that question. It seems to me it is an important 
question. i 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision repealing the tax on amuse- 
ments inserted by the House, invelves about $33,000,000, about 
the same amount as the revenue derived from the tax on tele- 
graph and telephone messages. 

This is what the House committee had in mind, and also 
the Senate Finance Committee, in making that reduction: In 
many parts of the country, particularly in the smaller towns 
in all the States of the Union, where moving-picture theaters 
have been established the rates of admission are 15 cents, 20 
cents, and 25 cents. They afford about the only amusements 
the people there have. Those houses are taxed on their seat- 
ing capacity, and other taxes are imposed, and the taxes have 
5 so burdensome that many of the houses have had to 
close. 

The committee thought that this being about the only amuse- 
ment the people fn those little places had, they would relieve 
them of that tax, where the admission was less than 50 cents. 
The committee believed that in the cities where there are large 
buildings, electric lights, and music of the highest order, where 
the prices of tickets range above 50 cents, the patrons of the 
houses could well afford to pay a tax. The number of the 
poor people who go to picture shows the entrance pay of which 
is less than 50 cents is far, far, far greater than of those who 
use the telephone and telegraph lines, Upon these grounds the 
change was made. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, it occurs to me that we ought to 
get rid of as many of these nuisance taxes as possible. This is 
a penalty on business, really, and we ought to be encouraging 
business instead of discouraging it. The Senator from Utah 
wanted to know where we would get the wherewith to meet the 
other obligations, We can get that by cutting off the pension 
bill we passed the other day. 

The people of the country are very tired of paying taxes on 
telegrams and telephone messages. In the present day these 
instrumentalities are necessary in order to carry on business, 
We have to communicate rapidly, and the public has thought 
that this Congress would decrease taxes and relieve them of as 
much of the little details and embarrassments and harassments 
as possible, and I hope this amendment will not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, and a division has been demanded. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to give notice now 
that I shall ask for a vote upon this amendment when the bill 
reaches the Senate, 

I have been requested to ask that the other items to be voted 
upon go over, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
temporarily laid aside in order that the Senator from Maine 
may call up the naval appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the revenue bill is temporarily laid 
aside, 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALÐ. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6820) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the pending amendment. 

The Reapine CLERK. The pending amendment is on page 
54, lines 1 and 2, where the committee proposes to strike 
out the words “at an actual expenditure of” and insert 
“when time and facilities permit, for,” so as to read: 


No part of the appropriations made in this act shall be available 
for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, 
or other person having charge of the work of any employee of the 
United States Government while making or causing to be made with a 
stop watch or other time-measuring device a time study of any job 
of any such employee between the starting and completion thereof, 
or of the movements of any such employee while engaged upon such 
work; nor shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be 
available to pay any premiums or bonus or cash reward to any em- 
ployee in addition to his regular wages, except for suggestions result- 
ing in improvements or economy in the operation of any Government 
plant; and that no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any 
section of this act shall be used or expended for the repair, purchase, 
or acquirement of any article or articles that, at the time of the pro- 
posed repair, purchase, or acquirement, can be manufactured or pro- 
duced in each or any of the Government navy yards of the United 
States, when time and facilities permit, for a sum less than it can be 
purchased or acquired otherwise. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I offer a substitute for the amendment 
of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The Reapine Cizek. Beginning with the words “and that“ 
in line 20, page 53, the Senator from Tennessee proposes an 
amendment, so as to read: 


and that no part of the moneys appropriated or made available for 
the Naval Establishment shall be used or expended for the repair, pur- 
chase, or acquirement, by or from any private contractor, of any naval 
vessel, machinery, article, or articles that, at the time of the pro- 
posed repair, purchase, or acquirement, can be repaired, manufactured, 
or produced in each or any of the Government navy yards or arsenals 
of the United States, when time and facilities permit, 


Mr. KING. I raise a point of order against that amend- 
ment. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the Chair understands, 
this is an amendment offered to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. No; as I understand it, it is offered by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee to the text. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer it as an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 54. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the point of order? 

Mr. KING. The point of order is that it changes existing 
law and involves expenditures for which no estimate has been 
made, because obviously it would increase the expenditure. 
It has not been estimated for by the Budget, and it has not 
been reported by any standing or select committee of the 
Senate.. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opin- 
ion that the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
is not an amendment to the committee amendment, and is 
not in order until the committee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With that understanding, I will offer it 
immediately upon the disposition of the committee amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
state the committee amendment. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 54, lines 1 and 2, strike out 
the words “at an actual expenditure of” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words when time and facilities permit, for,” so 
as to read: 


That no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of 
this act shall be used or expended for the repair, purchase, or acquire- 
ment of any article or articles that, at the time of the proposed re- 
pair, purchase, or acquirement, can be manufactured or produced in 
each or any of the Government navy yards of the United States, when 
time and facilities permit, for a sum less than it can be purchased or 
acquired otherwise, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calis the atten- 
Massachusetts 


tion of the senior Senator from (Mr. Lovee} 
to the amendment, as it was passed over at his suggestion. 

Mr. LODGE. There is a committee amendment at that poin 
which was passed over, to insert the words “when time and 
facilities permit.“ My amendment was a substitution of differ- 
ent language for the words beginning “for a sum less than it 
can be purchased or acquired otherwise.” 

I am inclined to think that the provision us it is incor- 
porated in the bill is more stringent in the limits placed upon 
the terms of purchase than my amendment would be. The 
words I propose are “a sum in excess of the actual cost of labor 
and material and 10 per cent added.” The language as it 
stands reads “for a sum less than it can be purchased or ac- 
quired otherwise.” That puts no restriction whatever, if the 
law is enforced. That means, no matter what the difference is, 
no matter how small it may be, that it must go to the navy yard 
in preference to a private bidder. j 

I offer the amendment. I think I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the committee, because I have been trying for 
many years to secure some provision which would enable us to 
do in a navy yard some of the work that can be done there per- 
fectiy well for the service in the way of furnishing supplies, 
preventing in that way the constant alteration in the number 
of men employed, which is very undesirable, and also giving 
the yard enough work to enable it to maintain its organization. 

Mr. WATSON. Let me ask the Senator what effect would the 
adoption of his amendment have en the private shipbuilding 
yards? 

Mr. LODGE. It would be very slight. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts just exactly what his amendment is. 

Mr. LODGE. The House language is “a sum less tran it 
can be purchased or acquired otherwise.“ 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator proposes to strike out those 
words, 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; and to substitute the words— 


That where the Gevernment has facilities for the manufacture or 
repair of any article ne part of the moneys herein apprepriated 
shall be used for the purchase or repair of such articles by private 
manufacture at a sum in exoess of the actual cost of the labor ana 
material and 10 per cent added. A 


That would put a definite limit on it. The reason why I 

have taken this up, as I started to say, is that I think it is 
very important to keep the organization of the yards and 
the arsenals, even though it is only a skeleton organization. 
Nothing can be more uneconomical than to dose down the 
navy yards and the arsenals, and have it necessary, in the 
case of war or emergency of any kind, to reorganize and get 
a new untrained force of men to fill the places. We ought 
to keep-a skeleton organization in every one of our Govern- 
ment factories, if we may call them such—navy yards and 
arsenais, They ought not to be allowed to dissolye. We 
suffered sorely from that condition at the time of the war. 
We were driven to get everything at once owing to the 
pressure of war conditions and therefore were compelled 
to ge to private concerns with no real competition. We were 
at the mercy of all who sold articles used in the Navy or 
materials furnished the Army. 
I think it is true economy to keep these great organiza- 
tions at least on a working basis. I do not mean to keep 
them always fully supplied with work, which would be im- 
possible, mor do I desire to interfere with private yards 
unduly, This plan would not compel the butiding of large 
ships at all, but when there is small work to be done, work 
not requiring very great expenditures, there would be an 
opportunity to have it done in the yards and the arsenals. 
I do not believe there is any danger to the private organiza- 
tions at all. Whatever work would be taken over under this 
provision would not cripple the private organizations. 

The fact is that we find here and there an officer in command 
of a navy yard who is anxious to do the best possible for the yard 
and keep it as nearly as possible in good working condition. 
But the Department of the Navy—and it is true also of the 
Army bureaus—for some reason are ali averse to giving any 
work to the Government yards. They try in every way possible 
to ayoid giving the work to the yards) They always desire to 
have it done by private concerns The result is that it costs 
the Government n great deal more in the end. They run the navy 
yard, or the arsenal, as the case may be, down to the lowest 

point and in some cases close them altogether. Just to 
that extent they relieve the private yards of competition. It 
takes away all possible control, and no form of legislation that 
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we have ever had about it has been sufficient to bring them to do 
what I think it is their duty to do. They always find some 
clause df some wording under which they can escape. For some 
reason the bureaus here in Washington do not desire to have any 
work done at the yards. I think it is a great pity to reduce 
the yards to that point, It leads to very great expense on the 
part of the Government. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator ts a 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and I would like 
to ask him if that committee has considered general legisla- 
Lain ny erie dien es Peon gear ne ete a Pride espace 

Mr. LODGE. We have had bills of that sort before us for 
many years. I do not know about this year, because I have 
been unable to attend the Naval Affairs Committee meetings 
on account of pressure of work before other committees. The 
question has been before us for years, and we have attempted 
to get some work done in the navy yards for the Navy and in 
the arsenals for the Army. But no matter what legislation we 
adopt, no attention has been paid to it by the various bureaus. 

manage to escape it in some way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think we have always tried to 
put such provisions on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It seems to me that we ought 
to have general legislation under which the work should be 
required to be done in the navy yards. It could be worked out 
in good shape in that way instead of trying to put the provision 
on an appropriation bill, because we are handicapped in doing 
that by questions of order, and we can not employ just the 
language that we would like to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But this amendment is in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not suggesting that it is 
not, but the chances are that this legislation will not be effec- 
tive, as the Senator suggests. They will try in different ways 
to evade or get around it, I fear. : 

Mr. LODGE. I quite agree with the Senator. If we could 
have general legislation on the subject, it wouid be very im- 
portant and very valuable, but the difficulty is te get it enacted. 
We can get something through by incorporating some provision 
of this sort in the naval or Army appropriation bill. We have 
done it from year to year, but we have never yet gotten any- 
thing that the bureaus or the departments would pay any 
attention to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. i 

Mr. KING. I want to make a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
know that he has just stated, as has also my friend the Senator 
from Tennessee, that the amendment is not subject to a point 
of order. Of course, I can not take the Senator from the floor 
te make the point of order, but I would like to make it and 
then the Senater can discuss it 

Mr. LODGE, But this provision comes over in the House 
text 

Mr. KING. But not the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. No. It has been held again and again that 
where the House puts in such legislation it is subject to 
amendment in the Senate. If the Senator will look at the deci- 
sions of Vice! President Marshall he will find it fully covered 
there. 

Mr. KING. What I had in mind was this: I think this is 
new legislation 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In order that the Chair may 
fully understand the matter, the Chair would like to inquire of 
the Senator from Massachusetts at just what point he desires 
to Insert his amendment. Evidently the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has used a.copy of the bill that is not paged as is the 
copy of the bill which the clerks have at the s desk, 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator wants his amendment at the 
close of the bill instead of on page 51, as his printed amend- 
ment states. 

Mr. LODGE. It should be inserted on page 53. The amend- 
ment was prepared on the basis of the House print, which is 
not paged as is the Senate print of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator's proposed 
amendment is to be Inserted at the end of the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. I am looking for just the point where it 
should come in. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I believe it should come in after the word 
“plant,” on page 58, in line 20. 

Mr, LODGE. Tes; that is where it should go in. I only 
want to point out, as of course we all know, that the working- 
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men take great interest in these provisions, but it has ap- 
pealed to me chiefly because I think it is a great mistake in 
economy and in having a sultable and proper Navy to allow 
the departments to prevent the carrying out of the will of 
Congress as expressed over and over again in such provisions, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. May I state my point of order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Utah to state his point of order. 

Mr. KING. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts for the rea- 
son, first, that it is new legislation, general legislation upon 
an appropriation bill; and particularly is it general legislation 
where, as in line 6, the words “10 per cent added” are pro- 
posed. That is a general legislative declaration which is in 
contravention of existing law. It is more than a limitation. 
It becomes a part of the substantive law of the Government. 

I make the further objection to the proposed legislation, 
Mr. President, for the reason that it involves an expenditure 
which has not been estimated for by the Budget Bureau, and 
has not been recommended by one of the standing committees 
or any special committee of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I may say a word in regard 
to the point of order. Of course, this is general legislation ; 
there is no doubt about it. It makes no appropriation, how- 
ever, but simply provides for the method in which appropria- 
tions made elsewhere in the bill shall be expended. This is 
general legislation coming over from the House of Representa- 
tives. It is, therefore, in order, and we may make any amend- 
ment to it we choose. The President pro tempore will find, if 
he has not examined the precedents already—as I am sure 
he has—that that has been clearly decided. I remember 
several decisions about it which were made by former Vice 
President Marshall. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that, inasmuch as the amendment is germane to the provisions 
of the House bill, it is not new, legislation in the sense of the 
rule to which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] refers; and the 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in the nayal appropriation act of 
last year the following language was included: 


and that no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of 
this act shall be used or expended for the purchase or acquirement of 
any article or articles that, at the time of the proposed acquirement, 
can be manufactured or produced in each or any of the Government navy 
yards of the United States, when time and facilities permit, for a sum 
less than it can be purchased or acquired otherwise. 


This year the House of Representatives has changed the word- 
ing of the law by adding the words “ repair, purchase, or” and 
a an actual expenditure of,” so that the language of the House 

reads: 


and that no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of 
this act shall be used or expended for the repair, purchase, or acquire- 
ment of any article or articles that, at the time of the proposed repair, 
purchase, or acquirement, can be manufactured or produced in each or 
any of the Government navy yards of the United States at an actual ex- 
penditure of a sum less than it can be purehased or acquired other- 
wise. 


The committee went over this matter very carefully and they 
reported out the amendment which is in the pending bill. The 
committee left in the new wording which the House had inserted 
in regard to repairs and purchase, but they crossed out the 
words “at an actual expenditure of” and inserted the words 
“when time and facilities permit, for,” the wording which has 
during the last few years always been in the language of this 
law. We thought that with the wo: * when time and facilities 
permit, for” left out the Navy would be seriously crippled by 
the House language. E 

The vessels of the United States are scattered all over the 
world, When repairs have to be made on these vessels or when 
new articles have to be purchased unless the language “ when 
time and facilities permit, for” is included in the bill, the 
Navy would have to send those vessels to navy yards for the 
repairs or delay them wherever they might be situated until 
some article required could be sent from the yard regardless 
of the delay or waste of time to the ship and the Navy must get 
an estimate from the nayy yards—yes, from each and every 
navy yard—to determine whether or not the article and the re- 
pairs could be made cheaper at the navy yards than by private 
parties. This House provision might entail the holding up of 
a ship for any length of time while its officers were waiting 
to find out whether a navy yard could manufacture the article 
or make the cheaper than the private party could do. 
It would undoubtedly tie up the ships of the Navy. Therefore 


the committee has decided to put back the words “when time 
and facilities permit, for.” 

The amendment which has been offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Lopar.] 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, before the Sen- 
ator proceeds, will he permit a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr: HALE. I yield. 

. Mr. JONES of Washington. This seems to be rather an 
unusually broad provision. It affects not alone the ships of the 
Navy but, it seems to me, it affects every activity of the Navy 
that can be cared for by the navy yards or the arsenals. The 
bill provides— 


and that no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section 
of this act shall be used or expended for the repair, purchase, or 
acquirement of any article or articles 


It does not make any difference whether they are articles 
for ships or for the building of a dry dock. 

Psd HALE. No; it means any article that is used for the 
avy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Or for a central power plant or 
any activity or improvement in connection with the navy yards. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Maine will yield to 
me, I desire to ask why should not that be so? The Govern- 
ment expending, as is proposed, this large sum of money, why 
should it not be required to use its own facilities? 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to say 
that the provision is limited entirely to what can be produced 
in the navy yards. It is not pretended that they can produce 
wheat in the navy yards. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; but the question is, What is 
the limit? J 

Mr. LODGE. The provision refers only to articles that can 
be produced in navy yards. That is a restriction? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. For instance, it might apply to 
the building of a power-plant extension and the various articles 
that go to make up such an extension. It is contemplated that 
they shall be made in the navy yards of the country. I am 
not saying that I'am opposed to it, but I am simply. asking so 
as to obtain information. i 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Washington is right. It 
applies to everything which may be produced in the navy yards. 

Mr. LODGE: Everything which can be made in navy yards; 
yes. I do not think it would apply to buying bricks, There 
are a great many things alluded to which can not be made 
in navy yards, and they are excluded. 

Mr. HALE, For instance, Mr. President, I was talking witi 
one of the. officers of the Bureau of Yards and Docks to-day 
and he told me that in the navy yards of the country it would 
be possible to manufacture the parts of an automobile. There- 
fore, under this amendment if that could be done, we should 
have to buy our automobiles and have our automobiles manu- 
factured in the navy yards of the country, and no one would 
want to see that happen. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a part of the amendment which the 
committee has not amended. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Have they facilities for the building of 
automobiles in navy yards? 

Mr. HALE. They have facilities that could be used for that 
purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think that the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks is correct in his contention at all. 

Mr. HALE. That was simply used as an extreme illustra- 
tion. The amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
seems to me really to be fully as objectionable as the House 
amendment to the law of last year. It is not in any way 
feasible to manufacture any article at the cost of the labor 
and material and 10 per cent additional. The overhead in an 
ordinary private business would reach up to between 40 and 
50 per cent, I understand, and private industry simply could 
not compete with navy yards if the yards did not have to allow 
anything for profit and did not have to allow anything for 
forfeiture in case they did not complete their contract. It 
would give the navy yards a tremendous advantage over 
private manufacturing concerns. It seems to me if the amend- 
ment should be adopted private concerns would have prac- 
tically no chance to compete. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to say in 
regard to the question of overhead, overhead is calculated in the 
navy yard and is what makes the cost so great that they can 
not compete with outsiders. The overhead that is caleulated 
in the navy yards is calculated on things that have to be done 
whether there is a navy yard operating or not. 

Mr HALE. Not always. 
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Mr. LODGE. We can not get rid of the marines; we can not 
get rid of the guns; we can not get rid of many other pinga; 


They all haye to be provided for. When the Navy Departmen 
calculates it calculates in such a way that it is Fe . 
the navy yards to bid in competition with any private concern. 

Mr. HALE. There is a certain overhead percentage, Mr. 
President, that has to be carried on. at all times in the navy 
yards, and the Senator is quite right in taking that into con- 
sideration. However, all questions of power to be used, of trans- 
portation, of repairs to tools, and of leave and “holiday pay 
have to be taken into consideration in the overhead charges. 

Mr. LODGE, They can not-both count them in and count 
them out. The Senator began by describing the advantage 
which the navy yard had because it had no overhead. Now he 
says there is a great deal of overhead counted in. Both state- 
ments can not apply. 

Mr. HALE.. The Senator is the one who said there is no 
overbead in the navy yards. ` 

Mr. LODGE. No; on the contrary, the Senator from Maine 
said there is no overhead and I have been contradicting that 
from the beginning. 

Mr. HALE. I said the Senator’s amendment made no refer- 
ence to overhead, but only to an additional 10 per cent, when 
private individuals have to have from 40 to 50 per cent. 

Mr, LODGE. I think the 10 per cent profit covers the over- 
head. I care very little about that amendment, however. I 
think that is included now in the House provision better than 
I have covered it; but I do object in the strongest way to the 
amendment of, the committee. The amendment of the commit- 
tee is simply another method of avoiding carrying out the 
intent of Congress. The provisions for emergency purchases, 
I think, are ample in every way and provide for ships when 
they are away from their home ports and away from the 
United States in order to enable them to buy coal in an 
emergency or buy anything else. 

Mr. HALE. Where are there any such proyisions in the 
pending bill? 

Mr. LODGE. They are not in this bill, but I think tHe 
Senator will find them in the general laws in regard to pur- 
chases by naval. vessels. 

Mr. HALÐ. I know of no such provision in the laws, 

Mr. LODGE. I can find them; I have seen them many times, 
and under them if a ship is abroad it may buy in a foreign 
port coal or oil as the ease may be. The point is that if the 
words time and facilities permit“ are included there will 
never be a boat made in a navy yard. Anything that can be 
bought outside will be bought outside, and just so surely as 
that policy is continued, in the end we are going to destroy 
the navy yards. We will get rid of the best men and destroy 
the yards. That is what I am interested in. I want, if I can, 
to induce the Navy Department and the War Department—I 
apply the same principle to both of them—to give the navy 
yards and the arsenals something to do to keep up their organi- 
zations. It is easier to buy from an outsider, of course, and 
in the very unlikely case where an outsider makes an article 
more cheaply I want him to have the opportunity to sell. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
yleld? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts before he resumes his seat what penalties are to be at- 
tached, or what guaranties are to be given, to compel the per- 
formance by the navy yards of their obligations; that is the 
obligations arising under the contracts to build or repair? 

Mr. LODGE. That is one of the standing objections made by 
the bureaus of the Navy Department here. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that it was admitted 
upon the floor the other day, when we were considering a bill 
dealing with the Shipping Board, that in a number of instances 
where estimates had been furnished upon which contracts were 
awarded to navy yards the cost was several hundred thousand 
dollars aboye the estimates, and the Goyernment was compelled 
to meet the losses, There is no obligation to keep the cost 
within the estimate as I understand the proposition of the 
Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. There are very few of those cases. I haye 
been through them all, and there are a great many cases where 
they have been several hundred thousand dollars below. If 
the Senator will investigate the case of the Leviathan and its 
» repairs down in Virgina, he will find that the work cost a good 
deal more than the estimates of some of the navy yards. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I do not know as to that. 

Mr. LODGE. L examined those with a great deal of care. 

Mr. KING. Let me strengthen the argument of the Senator 
by calling his attention to Mare Island, where they have per- 


haps the most efficient organization to be found in any navy 
yard in the United States. I am told that there they have 
performed one or two jobs for less than they could have been 
performed in private yards. 

Mr. LODGE. I can show the Senator several cases of that 
kind in the Boston yard. The navy yards are well organized 
and well run. The trouble is not there. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there was evidence before 
the House committee in regard to one contract that cost $400,000 
more than the estimate. 

Mr. KING. And the Government had to pay it. 

ca pe cana And the evidence shows that it is the gen- 
er e. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what the department will tell you 
until you look into the matter yourself, and then you will find 
that there is a good deal of variance. 

Mr. OVERMAN, This was an expert who was testifying. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I am a little surprised that the Senator from Massachusetts 
should direct any criticism against naval officers or the Navy 
Department. - 

Mr. LODGE. I did not lodge it against the naval officers. 
I lodged it against the bureaus in the department and the 
general policy of the department. If the Senator had had the 
somewhat elaborate experience that I have had, and had a 
navy yard in his own State, he would have found out about it. 
I have had to find out. I have had fo know. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I would not be unfair enough to sug- 
gest that the fact that there is a yard in the Senator’s State 
prompts his zeal in urging this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I have represented that State and that yard 
for a good many years. It is not anything new to me; but I 
have been trying to get the use not only of the navy yards but 
of some of the arsenals, because I think it is a great mistake 
to let them run down. If I had to write that here myself I 
should not achieve anything. There comes along this old claim 
about. its being impossible to send the vessels to the navy 
yards. Of course, it is impossible to send a vessel that is in 
Hong Kong to be repaired in a navy yard, and that is not ex- 
pected. All that I am trying to do and all I hope to do is to 
get some effort on the part of the bureaus and the departments 
to have their navy yards and arsenals work their men as much 
as they reasonably can be worked in order to keep thelr organ- 
izations together. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HALE. I wanted to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
a question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very well. 

Mr. HALE, Does the Senator from Massachusetts think 
that there is a disposition on the part of the officials of the 
Navy not to use the navy yards? 

Mr. LODGE. Except in the case of officers in command of 
navy yards, I think that is the whole policy of the department, 
and has been for years. 

Mr. HALE. And does the Senator think the policy of the 
department is, as far as possible, to cut down the number of 
men that are in the yards? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is the policy of the department. 
I think it is the policy of the department to throw the work into 
private yards as much as they possibly can. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] has taken 
the ground that we have more men at work in the navy yards 
than we should have and that the number should be cut down. 
I have never seen anything that led me to suppose that the 
officers of the Navy Department wanted to cut down the work 
that is done in the yards. My general impression has been that 
they want to increase it as much as possible. 

Mr. LODGE. Some do, as I have just stated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if that is the case, why ob- 
ject to this amendment? 

Mr. HALE. Purely as a matter of expense and interference 
with the efficiency of the Navy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I can show in a few moments, 
when the Senator gets through, that it is not a question of ex- 
pense; it is a question of desire. 

Mr. HALE. It is absolutely a question of expense in this 


case. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On the proposition of cost, the showing 
of Admiral McVey is distinctly that it can be done cheaper in 
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the navy yards than in the private shops. Sometimes they can 
do it quicker, but not cheaper. 

Mr. HALE. If repairs can be made in the Government yards 
instead of in the private yards, they will be made there, unless, 
on account of difficulty that the ship may have in getting to 
the yard or on account of unnecessary delay, it is found better 
to deal with private parties, 

Mr. BROOKHART. One trouble about that is that when 
that “ tinie-and-facilities™ proposition is in there they will wait 
in relining guns, for instance, until the fiseal year is so nearly 
out that it can not be done, and then let it to somebody who 
will do it in a shorter time, and make the claim that the “time 
and facilities” do not permit. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is assuming that their policy is not 
to give it to the yards. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loper] has correetly stated the policy in that respect. 
They avoid doing this in the ‘nayy-yard shops and let it out to 
private parties whenever they can. 

Mr. HALE. The department assures me that such is not the 
case, and that should this amendment go in it would cost a 
great deal of money to the Navy and tie up the ships of the 
Navy; and I hope very much that the amendment will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this issue is very simple. 
The Government has invested an enormous sum in the various 
navy yards and arsenals of the country—the navy yard at 
Portsmouth, the navy yard at Boston, the navy yard! at New 
York, the navy yard at Philadelphia; the navy yard at Wash- 
ington, the navy yard at Norfolk, the navy yard at Charleston, 
the navy yard at Mare Island, the navy yard at Puget Sound, 
and there are quite a number of arsenals in addition. Enor- 
meus sums have been spent to build these navy yards. Enor- 
mous sums are being constantly spent to keep them up. Look 
at pages 37 and 38 of the bill and you will see the amounts 
that are being expended this year for repairs and improve- 
ments. Then, after we get them, the remarkable situation 
oecurs that the Senator from Massachusetts has so well de- 
scribed, that the Navy Department at once has its work done 
not in these yards and arsenals that have been built at such 
enermous expense and that are being kept up at such enormous 
expense but in private yards. It has its vessels built in private 
yards and its repairs made in private yards, and, I have no 
doubt in the world, at very greatly increased prices. 

That is a remarkable situation. It seems to me that the 
Navy Department, instead of undertaking in every way to 
thwart the Congress in having these repairs and improvements 
made in navy yards, ought to help their own navy yards. They 
ought to take pride in their own navy yards. They ask Oon- 
gress every year for these enormous appropriations to keep 
up these navy yards, and then, after they get them, they do not 
want to use them for the legitimate purposes of the Navy. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will yield to me a moment—of 
course, if the navy yards could not make certain articles 
cheaper than they are made outside,'there would be no opposi- 
tion to this legislation. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Of course. $ 

Mr. LODGE. The opposition springs from companies who 
think they are likely to be damaged in their business by the 
competition of the yards. I do not think they will be hurt at 
all, but that is what they fear. They would not fear it if the 
preduction of the Navy were more ive, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is absolutely right about it. 
It is not the fear on their part that the navy yards will charge 
more, and that they cam do the work cheaper for the Govern- 
ment, but it is the fear on their part that the navy yards ean 
do it cheaper; and, as we know, they can do it cheaper, 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, we have these organiza- 
tions there. We have to keep them there. We should keep 
them there—not full, complete organizations such as we would 
need in war time, but we have to have skeleton organizations 
there. Unless some such provision goes into this bill we all 
know that the Navy Department is not going to keep those 
organizations in the various navy yards. It is going to give 
what work it has to private companies wherever it can. To 
my mind it is a maryelous proposition that the Navy Depart- 
ment asks for the expenditure of these enormous sums for navy 
yards all along our coast and In Hawaii, and then blandly comes 
forward and says, Give us the power to let out our work to 
private concerns.” 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, why does the Senator say that the 
Navy wants to turn over everything to private concerns? On 
what does he base that statement? 
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Mr. McKELLAR! I have sat upon this committee ever since 
I have deen in Congress, about 14 years now, and there has 
been a continuous warfare on the part of the Navy Department 
on amendments similar to the one offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts and similar to the one that has been offered by 
me. There can not be any other interpretation put upon their 
action in fighting these amendments, in demanding the power 
to give out the work to private enterprise, other than’ the 
fact that they desire to do it. Why that is no one knows. It 
may be easier; it may be along the lines of least resistance; 
but that sort of a feeling ought not to animate the department, 
in my judgment. It seems to me it should be the pride of the 
department not only to do this work at the navy yards, but to 
ore it that it is done there cheaper than private firms can 

0 

Mr, LODGE, Mr. President, I do not want to be unjust in 
any way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not, either, 

Mr. LODGE. I want to say to the Senator that I have known 
many officers in command of yards who have done their very 
best to get all the work for the yards that they could. 

Mr. McKELLAR., Oh, I am sure of that, 

Mr. LODGE. My blame comes on the organization of the 


department. I have been familiar with it for many years, and 


they have all been alike. They have thrown every obstacle 
Shay, cont in the way of letting the navy yards do any outside 
work, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can speak only for the 14 years that I 
have been in the Congress, but during that 14 ‘years the de- 


‘partment. has uniformly, put every obstacle it could in the way 


of having the work done in the navy yards, though it comes 
in every instance and asks for appropriations to keep up the 
navy yards. 

It is just past my understanding why it is that the Navy 
Department is willing to take such a course Here it comes 
and asks us to keep up all these various navy yards all up and 
down the Atlantic const and two on the Pacific coast and one 
in Hawaii. The department wants to keep them up; yes. It 
wants to have them improved; yes. It wants appropriations 
to keep them going; yes. But it does not want to do its work 
there. I can not understand the devartment’s attitude. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes! $ 

Mr. ODDIE. Has the Senator visited the various navy 
yards? 

Mr. McKELELAR. Oh, I have visited a number of them; yes. 

Mr. ODDIE. Is not the Senator aware of the fact that there 
is a great deal of work being done in these navy yards every 
day technical work, the building of turbines, and all sorts of 
things of that kind? 8 á 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. If I were not familiar with it and 
if I did not know something about it I should not be on my feet 
talking abeut it. 

Mr. ODDIE. I think the Senator is making some pretty 
broad and unqualified statements. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and they are very correct state- 
ments, too. 

Mr. ODDIE. The Senator is not qualifying his statements, 
because he admitted just a moment ago that a great deal of 
work is being done in the navy yards; and on the other hand 
he says 

Mr. McKBLELAR. Yes; and it ought all to be done there. 
I say that with all the navy yards we have we ought to have 
all of our work done there when time and facilities permit. 

Mr. HALE. Regardless of cost? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, the Senator need not bother about 
the cost. The cost is less in the navy yards than the cost of the 
same work in private establishments. That has been demon- 
strated both in the Navy and in the Army time and again. 
Why, that argument has been made steadily during the 14 
years I have been in the Congress: Oh, it is cheaper to have 
the work done in private establishments.” 

I want to tell the Senator another argument that is con- 
stantly used in that regard. If the private concerns can not 
do the work cheaper, then they are thrown back on this argu- 
ment, and I have been wondering if the Senator would not get 
back to that pretty soon: “ We have to give the private yards 
some work in order to keep them going, so that in time of war, 
when we need more than the navy yards can do, we will haye 
these private yards.” That is the favorite argument that has 
been made ever since I have been in the Congress, The Sen- 
ator has heard it time and again. It has not been made here 
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to-day, but we will reach it if we talk about the matter long 
enough. 

My amendment goes just a little further than the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. I am going to vote for 
his amendment, and then, If it is adopted, I am going to offer 
mine. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator was at the meeting of the com- 
mittee when we adopted the committee amendment. I under- 
stood that he approved of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I will state what happened. I of- 
fered in the committee substantially the same amendment that 
was offered here. The most of my amendment was adopted, 
but that applying to page 54 was not adopted, and I told the 
Senator then that I should endeavor to perfect the amendment 
when we got to the floor of the Senate. 

Now, I want to read the amendment I offered, and I ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts to listen to it, because perhaps it 
will effect the purpose, as it seems to me, a little better than 
his: 


And that no part of the moneys appropriated or made available for 
the Naval Establishment shall be used or expended for the repair, pur- 
chase, or acquirement, by or from any private contractor, of any naval 
vessel, machinery, article, or articles that at the time of the proposed 
repair, purchase, or requirement can be repaired, manufactured, or 
produced in each or any of the Government navy yards or arsenals of 
the United States, when time and facilities permit. 


The only difference between the Senator's amendment and 
this one is that all reference as to its being done more cheaply 
is omitted. In other words, if this amendment is agreed to, 
what the Congress has asked the department to do time and 
again it must do. My theory is that under the Senator's amend- 
ment they will dicker about the 10 per cent and probably give 
the work to private yards and concerns, 

I hope the Senator will, upon consideration, be willing to 
accept my amendment as an amendment to his. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator’s amendment covers what 
I wanted to cover. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Massachusetts with- 
draws his amendment and I offer mine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Senate 
must first dispose of the committee amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to that, so that mine 
is offered. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee proposes, 
on line 2, page 54, to strike out the words “at an actual ex- 
penditure of” and to insert the words “ when time and facili- 
ties permit for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Tennessee 
now proposes an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. Strike out all after the word “plant,” 
on line 20, page 53, and insert: 


And that no part of the moneys appropriated or made available 
for the Naval Establishment shall be used or expended for the repair, 
purchase, or acquirement by or from any private contractor, of any 
naval vessel, machinery, article, or articles that, at the time of the 
proposed repair, purchase, or acquirement, can be repaired, manu- 
factured, or produced in each or any of the Government navy yards 
or arsenals of the United States, when time and facilities permit. 


The question is upon agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I trust very much that this 
amendment will not be adopted. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I ask that the amendment may be printed 
and Ife on the table. I shall offer it again when the bill 
reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
first amendment passed over. 

The Reapinc CLERK. The first amendment passed over is on 
page 39, lines 18 and 19, where the committee proposes to insert 
a paragraph reading: 

Storage for war heads, $60,000. Naval fuel depot, San Diego, Calif. 


Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yleld to me a 
moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that at the close of 
to-day's business the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will make it 12 o'clock. 
We have a very important hearing with a number of witnesses 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to-morrow, 


and I am compelled to be there. I hope the Senator will change 
the hour to 12 o'clock, 

Mr. SMOOT, I think the senior Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Simmons] will be ready to go on to-morrow and he is, I 
understand, going to talk for some time. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I understand he will, but at the same time 
I hope the Senator will let the recess be taken until 12 o’clock. 
I am sure the senior Senator from North Carolina would prefer 
to begin at 12 o'clock.” 

Mr. SMOOT., The Senator from North Carolina is not here. 
So I will ask that at the conclusion of to-day’s business the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow; but I desire 
to give notice that after to-morrow I shall each day ask that 
the recess be until 11 o’clock the following morning, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its business 
fins take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection 

Mr. LODGE. I do not object. I merely wish to say that I 
Shall ask the Senate to have a short executive session before 
taking the recess this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection it is or- 
dered that when the Senate shall conclude its business to-day 
it will take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kına] will proceed. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I was called from-the Chamber 
for a moment. I inquire what disposition was made of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts was withdrawn, and the 
Senator from Tennessee offered an amendment, which was not 
agreed to. 

The question is upon agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee proposed in lines 18 and 19 on page 39. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Maine 
whether that deals with the construction of a pier at a cost 
of substantially $1,000,000? 

Mr. HALE. This amendment has to do with the storage 
of war heads, A war head is the explosive part of a torpedo. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the amendment now under 
consideration, it calls for an appropriation to be expended at 
San Diego for the storage of torpedoes. I am advised that 
already at San Francisco there are suitable provisions for the 
storage of torpedoes, and the Senator in charge of the bill 
knows that any repairs that are required for the boats which 
carry torpedoes, if ‘upon the Pacific coast, would be made 
at Mare Island or at Bremerton. While at Mare Island they 
cong take on the needed torpedoes now stored in San Francisco 

ay. : 

My advices are that this appropriation is not necessary. 
But it is in line with too many suggestions and policies which 
result in additional buildings and stations and other activities 
which reduce the amount which might be used for naval craft. 

Mr, HALE, As the Senator says, it is true there is a re- 
pair shop for torpedoes at Mare Island, but the main repair 
Station is at Keyport, Wash. The situation, however, is 
as follows—— 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I did not say 
they repair torpedoes at Mare Island. I said that the boats 
which carried the torpedoes would be repaired at Mare Island 
or Bremerton. 

Mr. HALE. There is a repair shop for torpedoes, however, 
at Mare Island. 

Mr. KING. I am aware of that, 

Mr. HALE. And some work on those torpedoes is done 
there. However, at San Diego 80 of the second-line destroyers 
of the Navy are now laid up, the torpedoes have been taken 
away from these destroyers, and the war heads have been 
put at Keyport, which is 1,200 miles north of San Diego. If 
they were moved to Mare Island, they would still be between 
four and five hundred miles from the ships upon which they 
were to be placed, As a matter of fact, they should be stored 
at some place convenient to the ships upon which they are 
to be placed if they are to be any good in case of an emer- 
gency. This amendment simply provides for $60,000 for build- 
ing suitable storage facilities for them at San Diego. 

Mr. KING. I can only repeat what I so imperfectly stated, 
that some naval men, at least, believe this is unnecessary. The 
matter was brought to the attention of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and they took the same view. I do not think the 
Senate committee had as much information as did the House 
committee, 

Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator think these torpedoes and 
war heads should be stored somewhere near the ships on which 
they are to go? 
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Mr. KING. The point is this, that those ships, if they need 
repair, must go to Mare Island. . 

Mr. HALE. But if they do not need repairs they need not go 
to Mare Istand. 

Mr. KING, That isa general naval base, and the naval craft 
im San Francisco Bay as an axis for operations, Whether need- 
ing repair or not, the small craft as well as the large ships will 
frequently anchor in the bay. ‘Senators will find that this and 
other items added to the bill by the Senate committee will be 
the prelude tò other and larger demands. It is the same old 
story, the camel putting its head into the tent and then getting 
fts body in. l 

1 have before me a summary of the situation in yartous 
navy yards in the United ‘States. I wish time ed to 
call attention to it now to examine the reports furnisned me by 
the Secretury of the Navy, showing the great number of yards, 
stations, bases, amd so forth; maintained by the Government, 
and which call for tens of millions of dollars annually. One 
of these reports furnishes comparative data of all yards for 
the fiscal years 1916, 1919, and 1923. In graphic form It shows 
the limited use of most of the navy yards and, together with 
the other reports proves that we are maintaining more nayy 
yards than ‘are required. Moreover the data supplied show 
the millions annually spent upon unnecessary stations and 
yards. 

This summary also shows the large number of officers main- 
tained at some yards, though there is but little occasion for 
their presence there. 

‘For instance, at Portsmouth Navy Yard in 1916, when. there 
was considerable activity in view of the European situation, 
the percentage of officers was 77 as against 128 per cent in 
1923. é 

‘Total expenditures before the war, 13 per 
per cent. 1 4 

‘This increased amount Is in part due to the heavy expenses 
overhead, and the large number of civiliams, admirals, captains, 
and other officers, Having so many admirals and other officers, 
it becomes necessary to maintain a great number of yards 
and stations. i i 


‘The, PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 

Utah yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. KING. I yield i. ' 
Mr. ODDIH.. Referring to what the Senator has just said, 
and whet he said Saturday about officers of the Navy being 
at sea, I want to ask the Senator if he does not think it 
necessary that efcers spend a certain of their time 
on oT duty and a certain proportion of their time on sea 
duty2 i 
Mr. KING. Of I presume, the Senator asks the 
question in good faith and E Shall bry to answer it fairly. 

Obvtonsly we must have shore stations amd naval bases and 
Stations, and so long ms we have them they must be supplied 
with an adequate number of offers But I have felt that 
there were too many officers at these places. I am in favor of 
providing liberally for naval officers. They have many dis- 
advantages to contend with! They are called upon to make 
many sacrifices: I have always been preud of our naval 
officers amd have rejoiced at their achievements. I am not 
criticizing individuals; I have criticized the system—or at 
least the imperfections which I fett existed in the naval or- 
ganization. The Navy is not greatly different from other 
governmental agences. It has its good points—its virtues and 
its triumphs. But it has weakmesses'‘and defects. It gets into 
ruts and at times is dominated by rather selfish forces or 
reactionary elements. I have criticized the Naval Board, par- 
taculnirly in its policies of 1919 to 1923. But I know that some 
reforms which the Navy would bave accomplished have been 
circumvented by the legistatiive branch ef the Government. 

The Navy Department, like all other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, has been impeded and d by bureaucratic 
methods, There have been too muth red tape, too much prece- 
dent, too many archaic methods. New ideas and new methods 
have not been fairly considered, and technical and expert ofi- 
cers have not ‘always been accorded that position which their 
genius demanded. 

‘Mr. ODDIE. May I ask just one further question. Assum- 
ing, as is the Fact, that we have a certain number of officers 
in the Navy, it is necessary that those officers have a certain 
proportion of their time on shore duty. Otherwise it would be 
very inhuman to compel them to be at sea practically al of 
their time. The officers have families, and they would like 
to live as other human beings, but unfortunately they can not 
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but they should be given as many comforts as possible 
they are ‘on shore. Does not the Senater agree with that? 
Mr. KING. TL agree entirely with the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield! 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘The law requires that officers shall spend 
80 many years at sea before they cam be promoted. I have 
listened to the Senator from Utah discussing the varions Sta- 
tions and navy yards. Anyone would think the country is 
loaded up with navy yards and stations that are worthiess and 
causing à useless expenditure of money. I wish be would bring 
in a bill naming specifically what navy yards and stations 
ought to be abolished. I would dike to have him point out 
which they are, because I have examined all of them amd know 
something about them, 5 

Mr. KING. I told the Senator the other day and it is 
known that I have taken the position since being a member 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs that Norfolk was the most 
suitable place for a navy yard and for a naval base on the 
Atlantie coast. I have believed that at least twa, and perhaps 
three, navy yards on the Aflantic coast should be closed. I 
feel sure that some of the naval experts believe that it would 
be for the best interest of ttie Navy if several yards and naval 
stations were closed. I have upon a number of occasions, both 
in committee and on the floor, stated my views on this matter 
and have mentioned three navy yards which I said should be 
closed. I named Charleston, Boston, and Portsmouth. The 
Naval Committee did not agree with my views, although at 
one time they supported the subcommittee when it recom- 
mended a suspension of work at the Charleston Navy Yard. 

I also stated that the Brooklyn Navy Yard could with ad- 
vantage to the Government be closed. I teck the position that 
the United States should have two major naval bases on the 
Atlantic coast and perhaps a minor base south of Cape Hat- 
teras or at some suitable place on the Caribbean Sea; that 
at ‘these bases there should be docks for our war vessels end 
navy yards equipped with the best machinery appliances 
that could be procured; that these yards sheuld Have the finest 
personnel and the ablest experts and techrical men that the 
country ‘could ‘produce, and that both the bases and the yards 
should be maintained at the highest standard of efficiency. 
I wanted te concentrate and not scatter; to have a few yards 
and make them the best in the world. My thought hes been 
to spend less on shore stations and yards and ‘bases and more 
on ships and fighting craft. 

{ have been disappointed at our poor showing in submarines 
and airplanes, and have at times disagreed with my colleagues 
in their support of appropriations for what I conceived to be 
unnecessary land activities, 

The able Senator from Virginia has been chairman of the 
Committee on Navali Affairs. He has certain views and I 
respect them. He Is sincere in them and I have never chat- 
lenged his sincerity or the wisdom of his views from his 
standpoint. And the Senator, I know, will acoord to me the 
same right to think for myself as I willingly concede to him, 
because I know he has given a great deal of attention to naval 
affairs. But I have felt, as a member of 
Naval Affairs, that I should use my best judgment and then 
act accordingly. If I think evils exist or changes should be 
made in any naval program, I feel it is my duty to call them 
to the attention of the Senate, even though T shall not recetve 
support, Too often Senators are impatient to hasten appro- 
priation bills through the Senate. Here is a bill carrying 
$300,000,000, I believe that if Senators would examine more 
carefully, not only in committee but upon the floor of the’ 
Senate, the items of appropriation bills which are submitted, 
they would be doing a distinct service to the country. 

Now, after this diversion, let me briefly call attention to some 
of these reports supplied by the Navy 

Mr. President, returning to the charts which bave been sup- 
plied to me by the Navy Department, T find that at Portsmouth 
there are now 1,739 civilians. Before the war, in 1916, when 
there was a grent deal of navai activity, there were 1,414, 
The total expenses at the Portsmouth Navy Yard in 1936 was 
13 per cent of the standard, while they are now 29 per cent. 
Measured in dollars the expenses were $2,118,000 in 1916 and 
in 1923 were $4,728,000. The expenses on ships were 15 per 
cent in 1916 and in 1923 54 per cent. 

At the Boston Navy Yard the number of officers in 1916 rep- 
resented 55 per cent of the given standard and in 1923 6T per 
cent; the number of civilians in 1916 was 2,705 and in 1923 
2,165, The total expenses of the yard in 1916 were $4,303,000 
and in 1923 were $5,105,000. : } 
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At the New York Navy Ward the number of officers in 1918 
who were stationed there was 52 per cent of a given standard, 
while the number of officers in 1923 was 85 per cent of that 
Sapo ne a appr erage A eiad 
per cent, as against 3,110, or per cen ie 
expenses on ships were $9,511,000 in 1916; as against $2,345,000 
in 1923. The expense upon plant was 7 per cent in 1910 and 
4 per cent in 1923. 

At Philadelphia the number of officers was 37 per cent in 
4916 as against 50 per cent im 1923; the number of civilians 
25 per cent in 1916 as against 27 per cent im 1923; total ex- 
penses 13 per eent in 1916 as against’ 20 per cent, or $6,584,- 
000, for 1923; expenses on ships 22 per cent im 1916 as against 
18 per cent in 1923; and expenses on plant improvements 2 
per cent’ in 1916 as against 7 per cent in 1923. 

Then there are other figures showing operating expenses, 
which I shall not take the time to read. 

At the Washington Navy Yard 62 per cent was the number 
of officers in 1916 and 92 per cent in 1923; number of civilians’ 
50 per cent, or 4,249, in 1916 as against 387 per cent, or 3,089, 
im 1923. The total expenses were 26 per cent in 1916 as against 
23 per cent in 1923. 

The Nerfolk Navy Yard shows 41 per cent in officers in 
1918 and 47 per cent in 1923; number of civilians; 31 per cent 
in 1916 and only 21 per cent in 1923. The total expenses at 
the yard were 17 per cent in 1916 as against 19 per cent in 
1923. i ' 


At the Charleston Navy Yard 48 per cent, number of officers, 
in 1916 as against 48 per cent—the same number—in 1923; 
number of civilians, 36 per cent in 1916 as against 19 per 
cent in 1923: f 

There were 1,872 civilian employees there in 1916: ‘The. 
total expense is the same in each of those years just referred 
to—14 per ‘cent. The percentage is stated as 14, but the 
diagram gives the figures a little differently, one being $1,636,- 
000 and the other $1,729,000: The diagram, however, would 
seem to indicate the same percentage. ; 

At Mare Island tlie number’ of officers was, 73 per cent in 

1916 and 87 per cent in 1923, with the civilians stated at 34 
per cent in 1916 and 36 per cent in 1923. The total expenses 
for Mare Island were 15 per cent in 1916 and 27 per cent in 
1928. 
Then these diagrams, carry. the figures. as to, expenses. on 
ships, expenses on plant improvement, and expenses of main- 
‘tenance and operation. I may say, that, as to Mare, Island, 
the figures show 19 per cent on plant, maintenance; and oper- 
ation for 1916, as against 50 per cent for 1923. 

At the Puget Sound yard the number of eifleers in: 1916. was 
60 per cent, as against 105 per cent in 1923. The number of 
civilians as reported was 26 per cent in 1916 and 46 per cent, 
of 2,871, in 1923; and the total expense for 1916, was 10 per 
cent, as inst 32 per cent, or $6,948,419, fer 1923. 

Pearl Harbor, Mr. President, shows the number of officers. at, 
75 per cent. as of 1916 and 212. per cent as, ef 1923, and the 
civilians as 46 per cent in 1916 and 144 per cent in 1923, with 
a total expense of 64 per cent in 1916 as against 233 per cent, 
or $5,226,000, in 1923. 

Cavite is also given as one of the bases. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of the Navy has furnished me 
with a statement of the stations and duties of the officers at- 
tached thereto, It is a volumineus paper, showing the number 
of the line officers and the rank of the various officers. I shalt 
not take the time of the Senate to put inte the Recorp: even a 
brief summary, beeause it would delay the passage of the bill. 

Another statement furnisbed me by the Navy Department 
shows the positions in the Navy Department as of January 31, 

1924, as well as the tetal elerical, drafting, and technical em- 
ployees, numbering 6,670, and the number of laborers and 
mechanics, including planning and estimating groups, shop 
employees, and miscellaneous, namely, 32,619, or a total of 
39.289. 

Mr. President, this statement also shows the number of em- 
ployees at each of the navy yards, training stations, torpedo 
stations, naval submarine bases, naval air stations, naval mu- 
nition depots, naval magazines, navy supply depots, navy pur- 
chasing offices, naval fuel depots, naval ordnance plants, naval 
medical supply depots, naval hospitals, Naval War College, 
naval aircraft and factory, naval homes, Naval Academy, 
naval proving grounds, Naval Medical School, Naval Dispen- 
sary, Naval Experimental and Research Laboratory, naval 
operating base, navy mine depot, naval fuel-oil stations, helium 
production plant, naval base, San Diego, naval distriet head- 
quarters at various places in the United States, also hydro- 
graphic: inspectors’ offices, board of hull changes, saper- 

Intending constructors’ offices in yarious places; inspectors: of 


naval aireraft in various’ places, inspectors of engineering ma- 
terial at a number of places, inspectors of machinery at some 
10: or 15 places; inspectors: of ordnance’ at a number of places, 
and: of navigational material, cost inspectors; and United States 
Marine Corps: depots and offices: The information is important, 
Mr. President, and ought to be published) but I shall not ask to 
have it placed in the RECORD: a 

In addition the Secretary of the Navy has furnished me, at 
my request, a voluminous’ report showing the shore yards, es ` 
clusive of navy yurds and navy departments, together with 
the rank and corps and name and duty of the various officers 
stationed at the various points: P should like the important 
matter contained in these reports to be brought to the attention 
of the Senate, but it would require hours and would tax Sena- 
tors’ patience. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: May the Chair inquire of 
the Senator from Utah whether he requested that the previous 
statement referred to by him be inserted in the Rroorp? 

Mr. KING. No; I do not ask that, Mr. President. 
desirous of yielding' the Moon: , 

Mr. President, E also bave another document, called Exhibit 
D furnished me by the Navy Department, showing the station 
and duties. ef all officers. attached’ to the various navy yards 
and various: departments of the navy yards and the enormous 
and eomplirated organization that exists not only i the Navy 
Department per se but in the various navy yards and stations, 
und so forth, where the Navy has control. T merely mention, 
for the purpose of emphasizing the point that I attempted to 
make the other da that we spend too much money for ex- 
traneous matter for shore and other stations and yards and 
land activities and organizations, money which I should Hke 
1 see. devoted to naval craft and to the: development of the 

avy. wy i ii j t 

I said the ether day that I should be glad to see more sub- 
marines, mere airplanes and airplane carriers and cruisers and 
fighting draft. If we are to have a Navy, I desire that it shall 
be. efficient and powerful. Unless an internationat conferenca: 
is. called; further to limit armament, obviously we wili be com- 
pelted to, spend: milliens of, dollars: to: balance: our Navy and: 
bring, it up to the proper standard. We: are: wasting: too: much 
meney im small things—dissipating our energies In keeping upi 
orgnnizations.aad agencies: that are either useless er unimpor- 
tant, We shauld cuti out the extrameous: things and ali appro- 
priations net imperatively needed; and devote: mare intelligently: 
and skilifndly amd, seientifically! our resources te: the buliding: of 
types. of fighting craft; sunfade, under the: surface, and: above 
the surface. Mri. President, this bib: has many fine: previsions;! 
it. is much better than other naval bills brought to the: Senate, 
and credit is due the Senator from Maine IMr. Harn]! and tha 
Senator from Virginia. [Mm |Swansen], who have been so 
largely. iustramental in preparing it. l ö 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I shall not detain tha 
Senate very long. ; 

As the Senator from Utah stated that he thought many of 
the naval. stations ought, to. be, abolished, and year in and; 
year out since he has been a member of the Naval Affairs: 
Committee he has been making, general. speeches. pointing, ont 
the deficiencies of the Navy, I suggested to him in,a courteous; 
manner the wisdom of, introducing, specific bils and having 
specific recommendations so that they could be faily con- 
sidered. If there be a naval station which ought. to, be 
abolished, if there be a navy yard. which ought not to be pro- 
vided for, the right way to proceed is: to, introduce a separate 
bill eliminating them. Such, a bill will be referred to the. 
Committee on Naval Affairs, of which. the Senator is a mem- 
ber; they will consider It; it will be discussed; and if the 
yard or station to whieh the bill may relate is useless, it will 
be and ought to be abolished. 

I simply suggested to the Senator that that was a wise and 
efficient way to accomplish. the result he, desired. instead’ of 
coming in here from year to year and discussing, a bill as 
being useless, as being extravagant, as not being conceived 
a spirit of economy. ; 

If I felt as the Senator feels about the Navy and what it 
has accomplished, I would introduce specific bills to get rid 
of specific yards: That is the way to save money. 

T asked the Senator what yards he would abolish I do 
not remember that he has ever introduced a separate bill to 
abolish one of them. 

Mr. KING: Oh, yes; Mr. President. 

Mr: SWANSON. What one? 

Mr: KING. Mr. President; will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON, I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. KING: The subcommittee of which I was a member 
advoeated a' plan whielt would efòse the Charleston yard, and 
I will say to the Senator, if ? may be permitted 


I am 
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Mr. SWANSON, Certainly; the Senator may take all the 
time he wants. 

Mr, KING. I will say to the Senator that in the com- 
mittee and upon the floor of the Senate I urged the closing 
of Portsmouth and the Boston and Brooklyn Navy Yards. 

Mr. SWANSON. On the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. KING. And in committee. I have favored concen- 
trating at Norfolk and in the San Francisco Bay. I have 

- urged that they should be major naval bases, but I have often 
contended that various navy yards and stations be placed on 
the inactive list. 

Mr. SWANSON. Has the Senator introduced a bill specifi- 
at to abolish any one of these yards? 

Mr. KING. No; Mr. President, because the Senate was 
opposed to it. 

Mr, SWANSON. Let us get right down to facts in a good- 
natured, pleasant way, now. Let us see about this matter. 

Mr. KING. Wili the Senator vote to abolish either of those 
yards? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; and I am going to state the reason 
why. The Senator has given the reason why he wanted them 
abolished. The way to abolish the Charleston Navy Yard is to 
introduce a bill to abolish it, to sell the land, to get rid of all 
the machinery, to get rid of all the plant there. You can not 
vote for the abolition of a yard and make no disposition of 
the vast and valuable property there, If I felt as the Senator 
from Utah feels about the Charleston yard, if I felt it to be a 
waste of money. and were animated by a zeal to save that 
money, I would introduce a separate bill to abolish the 
Charleston yard and get the facts and fight the matter to a 
finish. 

How much has been spent on Charleston? The investment 
in that yard is $11,736,000. It is the only yard from the 
Panama Canal to Cape Hatteras, the only yard south of Nor- 
folk, that a ship can go in if it is crippled. It is easy to say 
that it is a waste of money and that there is no necessity for 
it; but whenever it has been discussed, whenever it has been 
debated, whenever it has been examined into, I do not believe 
you could get any vote in the Naval Affairs Committee to 
abolish it except that of the Senator from Utah, and I am not 
impeaching his judgment or desire in this matter; but these 
other people have honest convictions, too. I have never tried 
to influence the Senator from Utah on a single matter. I have 
never fallen out with him about any difference of view we may 
have had; but there is a committee that is practically unani- 
mous in believing that that yard ought not to be abolished. 
If the Senator thinks it ought to be abolished, let him intro- 
duce a bill for the purpose and give his reasons for its passage. 
That is the right way to dispose of the matter. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 


ginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The committee that considered that bill reported 
it back to the Senate with its approval and it was placed upon 
the calendar. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
ton yard, was it? 

Mr. KING. It was to suspend operations there. 

Mr. SWANSON. To stop or suspend activities there? 

“Mr. KING. Yes; and, of course, when that is done it means 
that eventually the navy yard will be closed, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me correct the Senator right 
there. It was not to abolish the yard; it was to suspend oper- 
ations on the large dry dock. That was the object of the 
bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, take the Boston Navy Yard, which 
the Senator advocates abolishing. The Senator thinks that 
yard ought to be abolished, and he has advocated it here. We 
have spent $28,000,000 in Boston. It is one of the great yards 
of the country. If a war should come, we would have to spend 
$33,000,000 more to get ready to take care of our naval equip. 
ment. I do not believe a vote could be gotten in the Senate, 
just from the standpoint of economy, Just from the standpoint 
of naval preparedness, to abolish the Boston Navy Yard. There 
is no use in haying any yard if you can not keep the Boston 
yard, 

Nobody has ever advocated abolishing the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, because it was the place selected when Virginia was a 
colony as the best location for a naval base; and the Senator 
himself thinks the Norfolk yard ought to be continued. Con- 
sequently, it would not be to my interest to advocate the 
retention of other yards. It would be to the interest of Nor- 
folk, to the interest of Virginia, if I were animated by selfish 
motives, to have all the other yards abolished, leaving but 


That was not a bill to abolish the Charles- 


one yard which would do all the work; but I think it would 
be a calamity to abolish the Boston yard. Frankly and can- 
didly, though the work that is done there would come to 
Norfolk if the Boston yard were abolished, I think it would 
be a calamity to abolish it, because we would have to recon- 
struct a navy yard like that in time of war and emergency. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. When the Senator states that a certain number 
of millions of dollars were spent there, I assume he means 
for machinery and buildings, He does not refer to the ex- 
penditures for employees and for supplies and for the mainte- 
nance of the yard. 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean that amount was expended for 
machinery, for buildings; that amount of money has been 
spent on the yard, People are not hired in navy yards except 
when they do work. They are generally hired by the day. 
Navy yards do not have a great overhead of people. They 
are almost entirely classified, and paid by the day, so much 
a day. I do not believe you could get one vote in the Senate 
to abolish the Boston Navy Yard, which the Senator has 
spoken about here as being such a great extravagance. 

The next yard the Senator named was the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, located at New York, the great emporium of the world, 
the greatest shipping place in the world. How much do you 
suppose we have spent on the Brooklyn yard for the ma- 
chinery, the construction, the greatest machinery and shops in 
the world, that the Senator would toss away? Fifty million 
dollars have been spent on that yard since it was started. Does 
anybody believe in the folly of throwing that away, disposing 
of the entire machinery, disposing of the land, the shops, and 
the facilities for doing work which is absolutely necessary for 
the Navy? 

I have heard a great deal of talk about these different yards. 


-They have all been examined repeatedly by boards. The right 


way for the Senator to get the relief he favors in this respect 
is to introduce a specific bill abolishing a specific place and 
present it to the Senate and to the committee. That is the 
only complaint I have ever made. I have tried to take care 
of the Navy in a just and a fair way. If I wanted to take 
care of the navy yard at Norfolk, I would benefit that yard 
and the State of Virginia a great deal by abolishing all other 
yards, if it could be accomplished, and letting the work be 
concentrated there; but I think it would be wrong. I think it 
would not be just to the Navy or just to the people of Amevica ; 
and as chairman of the committee and as a member of the 
committee it has been and is my belief that the interests of 
the country require the keeping of these yards, That was the 
only criticism I had of the Senator from Utah—for discussing 
these things in a general way and not introducing specific 
measures. 

Mr: CURTIS. | Mr. President, it is desired to have an execu- 
tive session. May I ask the Senator from Maine how much 
longer he wants to run, if longer, to-night? 

Mr. HALE.. If the Senate wants to go into executive session 
now, I shall make no objection. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr, CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 42 minutes p. In.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, April 29, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate April 28 (leis- 
lative day of April 24), 1924 
PROMOTIONS IN THE DIPLOMATIC. SERVICE 
SECRETARY OF EMBASSY OR LEGATION OF CLASS 2 TO CLASS 1 
John, Campbell White, of Maryland. 
SECRETARIES. OF EMBASSY OR LEGATION OF CLASS 4 TO ‘CLASS 3 
Raymond E. Cox, of New York. 
Perey A. Blair, of the District of Columbia. 
Thomas L. Daniels, of Minnesota. 
Lawrence Dennis, of Massachusetts. 
Coast GUARD 
The following-named cadets to be ensigns in the Coast Guard 
of the United States, to rank as such from May 15, 1924: 
Nathaniel B. Dyer. 
Raymond V. Marron. 
These young men have passed the necessary examination 
required by law. 
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OCONFIRMATIONS 


FOOD CONTROL AND THE DISTRICT RENTS ACT 


Bzecutive nominations confirmed By the Senate April 28 (legis- | Mr. SNELE. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged report 


tative day of April 24), 1924 
PosTMASTERS 
IOWA 

Mary T. Jacobson, Blakesburg. 
Claude M. Sullivan, Cherokee. 
Orpha M. Bloomer, Havelock. 
Wilbert W. Clover, Lohrvilte. 
Benjamine R. Mowery, Maquoketa, 

MABSACHUSETTS 
Roland M. Baker, Boston. 

5 NEBRASKA 


Walter G. Mangold, Bennington. 
NORTH CAROLIWA 
gn L. Stanton, Stantonsburg. 
OHIO 
Ralph B. Troyer, Continental. 
George F. Burford, Farmdale. 
Michael J. Meek, McDonald. 
TEXAS 
Arthur E. Davis, Blue Ridge. 
‘Sol D. Smith, Granbury. 
Duane B. Scarborough, Oakwood. 
Thomas B. Higgins, Reagan. 
Othello Lewin (Mrs.), Remlig. 
Clarence v. McMahan, Waco, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondbär; April 28, 1924 


t ‘The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera. Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Prusting in Thy loving providence, our heavenly Father, we 
seek to bring to Thee our deyout expressions of gratitude. Re- 
member us, O Lord, and cause us to keep Thy commandments 
willingly and faithfully. Define for us each day the pathway 
ef duty and give us deep desire to obey its obligation. Inspire 
and bless every moyement throughout our country. that means 
the advancement of the social, political, and Christian life of 
our fellow men. O hear us, help us, bless us, and forgive us, 
for Thy name’s sake. Amen, 


The Journals of Saturday, April 26, 1924, and Sunday, April 
27, 1924, were read and severally, approved. 


CHANGING NAME. OF THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET BETWEEN CHEVY 
CHASE OIRCLE AND RENO ROAD 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr, Speaker, I call up Senate bill 1982, 
to change the name of Thirty-seventh Street between Chevy 
Chase Circle and Reno Road, and ask that it be taken from the 
Speaker's table; an identical House bill being on the calendar 
with a favorable report. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman front Massachusetts calls 
up for consideration Senate. bill 1982; an identical House. bill 
being on the calendar and having been favorably reported. 
The Clerk will report the biil. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the name and street now known as Thirty- 
seventh Street between Chevy Chase Circle and Reno Road be, and the 
same is hereby, changed to Chevy Chase Drive, and the surveyor of 
the District of Columbia is hereby directed to enter such change on 
the records of his office. 


hers A The question is on the third reading of 
e 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
EXTENSION OF REMAHKS 


Mr. JOST. Mr. Speaker, Y ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recor) on the subject of child labor, with 
special reference to the amendment that was passed Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has that privilege 
and all Members of the House have that privilege. 

READING OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I present a resalu- 
Hon and ask that it be read to the House for its Information. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


oan the Committee on Rules, House Resolution 270. 
Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the resolution is not privileged. 
5 SPHAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman briefly. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I think it would be well to have 
the resolution reported. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Olerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That when the House proceeds in Committee of the Whole 
to the further consideration of H. R. 7962, entitled, A bill to create 
and establish a commission as an independent establisiyment of the 
Federal Government to regulate rents of the District of Columbia,” 
it shall be in order at any time to offer the following as a substitute 
for the text of the bin: 

“Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in Heu thereof 
the following: 

“That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in 
Title II of the food control and District rents act still exists and 
continues in the District.of Columbia, and that the present housing 
and rental conditions therein require the further extension of the 
provisions of such title,. 

“*Smc, 2. That Title II of the food control and the Distriet of 
Columbia rents act, as amended, is reenacted, extended ennä continued. 
as hereinafter amended, until the 22d day of May, 1926, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 2 of the act entitled “An act to ` 
extend for the period of two years the provisions of Title II of the 
food control and the District ef Columbia rents act, approved October 
22, 1919, as amended,” approved May 22, 1922. 

X ‘Sze. 8. That subdivision (a) of section 102 of the food control 


and the District of Columbia rents act, as amended by section 4 of 


such act of May 22, 1922, is hereby amended by striking out the 
figures 1924 in maid Gh oar and inserting in W thereof the 
figures 1926“. 

Upon the offering of the substitute thane shall be not to exceed two 
hours general debate, one-half to be controlled by 5 favoring the 
substitute and one-half by those opposing. 

At the conclusion of the general debate the substitute shall be con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule, and during that comsideration it 
shall be in order to offer an amendment to the substitute providing 
for the reduction of number of commissioners provided for in said bill. 

At the hour of 4 o'clock, if the consideration of the, substitute 
shall not have been sooner completed, the oemmittee shall vote upes 
the substitute as amended, if any amendments have been adepted, 
and immediately upon the conclusion of that vote the cemmittee shall 
automatically rise and report the bill and any, amendments, or the 
substitute and any amendments, to the House; and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
for final passage. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from ‘Texas 
[Mr. Branton] deserves the credit for first calling attention to 
tiris point of order. I did not care to be in the attitude of trying 
to take his point of order away from him, but I thought it 
should be made at the time it was offered as a privileged reso- 
lution, 

I do not think the resolution is privileged at all,and there are 
at least two decisions of the Speaker ‘of the House clearly cover- 
ing the question. 

If the Rules Committee can substitute a bill for a bill that a 
committee has reported, it can take any bill on which they are 
asked for a rule, or whether they are asked for a rule or not, 
and take the power away from the legislative committee to con- 
sider such bills, 

The SPEAKER. They could suggest that the House do it, 
but the committee itself can not do it. 

Mr. TINCHER, I understand; but here is the point 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to have the gentle- 
man state his point of order. 

Mr. TINCHER. The point of order is that the resolution is 
not privileged. 

The SPEAKER. Why not? 

Mr. TINCHDR. Because the Rules Committee has 8 
a resolution containing over which the District Com- 
mittee had jurisdiction and the bili has not been considered by 
the District Committee. For that reason I believe the reselution 
is not privileged, 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TINCHER.: Yes; I would like to have the gentleman 
from Texas’ present ra point of order. 


. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I have spent quite a lot of 
tima looking up this question. The rules of the House, as 
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the Speaker knows, prescribe the jurisdiction of every com- 
mittee of this House. They give to the District of Columbia 
Committee jurisdiction over all matters affecting the District 
of Columbia and prescribe the limitations and jurisdiction of 
the Rules Committee. The Chair will note that section 56 of 
Rule XI prescribes that the only jurisdiction which the Com- 
mittee on Rules has is on rules, joint rules, and procedure; in 
other words, it fixes the procedure of the House, but nowhere 
has it ever been held that it can propose legislation to the 
House Which belongs to the jurisdiction of another committee. 

1 want to cite the Chair to four precedents and they have 
never been overturned. First, I want to cite the Chair to the 
precedent of August 15, 1912. Mr. Henry, of Texas, who 
was then chairman of the Committee on Rules, presented to 
this House a Senate resolution as privileged to create a com- 
mittee looking to the purchase of Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson. Our distinguished former colleague from 
Illinois, than whom there never has been a better parlia- 
mentarian in this House, Mr. Jim Mann, made a point of 
order that it was not privileged under the rules, notwith- 
standing its coming from the Committee on Rules. The Chair 
will note that Mr. Mann there stated what the rule was. Let 
me read what Mr. Mann said: 

The SPRAKER. The Chair does not care to hear that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to have it go into the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has control of the time. F 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I have unanimous consent 
to put in the Recorp excerpts from Mr. Mann’s statements and 
position, which were sustained by Speaker Cannon, in con- 
nection with this matter, and other excerpts from other Mem- 
bers on the same point? May I have unanimous consent to 
do that? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. I object. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to discuss further this 
point of order for a moment, if I may. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Mann called attention 

The. SPEAKER. The Chair wishes the gentleman to confine 
himself to this point. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the point: Part of this resolution is 
privileged in that it fixes the order of procedure of the House. 
There is no question about that. The first seven or eight lines 
of the resolution are clearly privileged, and the latter part of 
the resolution is privileged under the rules because it fixes 
procedure, but the part of the resolution which sets up three 
different sections as a proposed substitute is legislative matter 
and is clearly not privileged because the Committee on Rules 
has no authority under its jurisdiction, under the rules, to 
propose to the House legislation. The Committee on Rules 
clearly attempts to make in order a three-section bill of its 
own prescribing it as a substitute for the Lampert measure. 
It clearly has no right to make in order legislation of this 
nature. 

I want to call the Chair’s attention to what happened the 
other day. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not care to hear anything 
further on that. The Chair will hear the gentleman if he has 
any further precedents. 

Mr. BLANTON. I cite the Chair also, as a precedent, what 
happened on January 11, 1918. The Speaker will find it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date on page 883. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] brought in a resolution to create 
a new committee, which the Rules Committee clearly had the 
right to do, but incidental to that rule he attempted to give 
that committee a clerk, and Mr. Sanrorp, of New York, made a 
point of order that they had no right to give the committee a 
clerk, because that was beyond its jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is familiar with that decision. 

Mr. BLANTON. And over some of the best parliamentarians 
on this floor, including the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pov], including the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] and including the former Member from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT JI, Mr. Speaker Clark held that the Committee on Rules 
had no authority to present legislation that properly belonged to 
another committee, and on the mere fact alone that it attempted 
to grant a clerk, which was in the jurisdiction of the Committee 
‘on Accounts, Mr, Speaker Clark held that was out of order. 

Applying this present rule, here is the Lampert measure ‘of 
85 pages which has been considered by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and the Committee on Rules attempts by 
this resolution not only to prescribe procedure for the Lampert 
bill, which it has the right to do—it has a right to do anything it 
wants to with the Lampert bill, but it does not stop there. If 
the Speaker pleases, it attempts to provide a substitute for the 
Lampert bill, an entirely new piece of legislation, and legislation 


that is foreign to the provisions of the Lampert bill, and clearly 
that is legislation and you can not get around it, Mr. Speaker. 
Tt is legislation that properly belongs to another committee. It 
goes beyond the jurisdiction that the House has conferred upon 
the Committee on Rules. Mr. Speaker, if we were to permit the 
Committee on Rules to offer this as a substitute for the Lampert 
bill; it could come in here and offer a substitute for every bill 
that comes from every committee of this House. It would de- 
stroy the integrity and the stability of the jurisdiction of every 
committee of this House, and I submit this to the Speaker in all 
earnestness, believing that this Committee on Rules should be 
held within its jurisdiction and not be permitted to report as 
privileged legislation of its own to this House. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman, from Illinois desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. MADDEN. I simply wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that I 
do not believe it is within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Rules to report legislation and to make that legislation priv- 
ileged. I believe the Committee on Rules has the right and 
the power to report any legislation that may be referred to 
the committee, but when they do report it, it must take its 
place on the calendar as any other legislation would. The only 
thing the Committee on Rules would have the power to report 
and make privileged would be a resolution making in order the 
consideration of pending legislation. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What else is done by this present resolution 
except to make in order pending legislation?) This is purely a 
proposition for order of business. 


Mr. MADDEN. This resolution provides for a substitute 
resolution. 
Mr. SNELL. If it is adopted, it shall be in order to be 


offered by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would be the privileged order of business, 
I maintain that any resolution or any bill referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules may be reported by the committee, but the 
mere fact that the committee does report it gives no privilege 
whatever. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? f 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON.. Suppose the Ways and Means Committee 
should report a revenue bill. The Rules Committee could come 
in here, if this is held in order, and report an entire substitute 
for the revenue Dill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions, for example, is authorized to report privileged appro- 
priation bills, A privileged appropriation bill, under the rules, 
is a general appropriation bill. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions frequently comes in with resolutions, but the Committee 
on Appropriations recognizes as well as anybody else that such 
resolutions are not privileged, and to show you that we do 
not think they are privileged we always ask the House to give 
us unanimous consent for the consideration of such bills or 
resolutions. 

On the other hand, the Ways and Means Committee has 
the right to report a revenue bill, but nobody will argue that 
the Committee on Ways and Means has the right, under the 
rules of the House, to report any kind of a resolution merely 
because it comes from the Ways and Means Committee and 
make that privileged. Further, the only reason why the Com- 
mittee on Rules can make certain things privileged and give 
them immediate consideration is that they are the medium 
through which this House desires to give early consideration 
of measures that are pending, They are not pending if. they 
are referred to the Committee on Rules. The Committee on 
Rules may report them out and put them on the calendar. 

Mr. SNELL. I agree with everything the gentleman has 
said. 

Mr. MADDEN. Later on, if the Committee on Rules chooses 
to report a rule making that privileged, I think they may do 
so, but, Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules has gone beyond 
their privilege. : ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON... There is pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee the Begg resolution, which embraces this identical sub- 
stitute, The Committee on, Rules would not have any authority 
to report the Begg substitute, and it is an attempt to evade the 
rules of the House by proposing legislation. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the Chair hear me? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man: i s > 
Mr. WINGO. I want to suggest to the Chair that at first 
blush I thought the point of order was good. I'am not in- 
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terested in the merits of the controversy, but I am interested 
in preserving the orderly procedure of the House. It is in 
order to-day, being District day, to consider the so-called Lam- 
pert bill. The rule presented provides that when the House 
proceeds in Committee of the Whole to the further considera- 
tion of the rent bill it shall be in order to offer an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

What is the legislative matter before the House? Under the 
rules it is a bill regulating and affecting the rent law. It pro- 
vides not only for its extension but the terms on which it will 
be extended and the jurisdiction of that Rent Commission dur- 
ing the extended term. 

What is the substitute proposition? If it was offered on the 
floor it might go out g a point of order, but the rule of the 
Rules Committee does What it has done in many cases, it says 
that in the consideration of the bill before the House an 
amendment to that identical subject and that identical or- 
ganization shall be in order in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. Because the Committee on Rules frequently 
does what the gentleman says, unless Somebody makes a point 
of order, it prevails, but in this ease the Members of the House 
have exercised their privilege and made the point of order 
against the thing the Committee on Rules has no authority 
to do. 

Mr. WINGO. The House considered the bill the other day, 
and there are some gentlemen who are in favor of rent legisla- 

tion different from that previded in the bill, and others who 
are opposed to any legislation, 

The whole question is before the House, and there is a ques- 
tion whether the proposed substitute would be in order; but 
there is no question that it refers tō the Rent Commission, 
which is the substantive part of the bill. It refers to the ex- 
tension that is brought before the House, and the committee 
simply cuts down the proposal to a simpler proposition that will 
meet the objections of some. 

It occurs to me that it is a proper exercise of the jurisdiction 
of the Rules Committee to do that for which the Rules Com- 
mittee exists—to present rules to enable the House to proceed in 
an orderly way in the situation in which the House finds itself 
to consider the subject before the House. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will yield, the only thing 1 
see that the resolution does is not to displace the measure, but 
simply to make the offering of a substitute in order at any time, 

Mr. WINGO. It makes the substitute in order as an amend: 
ment to the bill, which the Rules Committee does quite fre 
quently. If the House does not want it to be in order it can 
vote it down, but it can consider a proposition covering the Rent 
Commission and the terms under which it shall act in the 
future judgment of the House. In other words, the rule will 
enable the House to express its judgment; it may vote it down, 
but if it wants to consider the amendment it can do so. It is 
all a matter of procedure. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. It seems to 
the Chair, as_has been stated by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Winco], that this is one of the functions which the Rules 
Committee is constituted to exercise. It is preparing the way 
for the House to express its will on the pending bill. The 
Rules Committee very often makes provisions in order which 
otherwise would not be in order, it sends bills to conference, 
and provides for legislation, and the Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

‘Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution has been pretty 
thoroughly discussed, and T shall take very little time of the 
House, It makes it in order during the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7962 to offer a substitute, which has been explained. 
Yt further provides that on the offering of that resolution there 
will be at least two hours of general debate, one-half to be con- 
trolled by those favoring the substitute and one-half by those 
opposed, At the conclusion of the general debate the substitute 
shall be considered under the five-minute rule, and during that 
time it shall be in order to offer an amendment reducing the 
number of commissioners. The reason that was provided for 
was because the Committee of the Whole expressed itself accord- 
ingly two weeks ago, and the Committee on Rules thought that 
that was in accordance with the expressed will of the House at 
that time, The rule further provides that at 4 o’clock, if the 
consideration of the substitute shall not have been concluded 
under the five-minute rule, the committee shall vote upon the 
substitute. The Rules Committee is divided upon the merit of 
the legislation, but they felt that they were doing what was 
one of the real functions of the Rules Committee, and that is 
provide a way for the consideration of legislation that they 
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believe the majority of the Members desire to take up and have 
concluded at this time. i 

Mr. JOST, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOST, Under this rule would any amendment other 
than that provided in the rule be in order? 

Mr. SNELL. I think any amendment that pertains to the 
substitute proper, like changing 1926 or something of that kind, 
would be in order: Any amendment germane to the substitute 
would be in order. 

Mr. JOST. Specifically, does the gentleman think that a 
substitute altering the proposition entirely would be in order 
under this rule? 

Mr. SNELL. No; I would not think that a substitute alter- 
ing the proposition entirely or presenting an entirely new prop - 
osition would be in order under the rule, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has proyided for two hours 
of general debate upon the substitute. Suppose after the time 
is used up in debate the substitute should be. yoted down. 
Then there would be no time whatever left to debate a 35-page 
bill. 

Mr. SNELL. If the substitute be voted down, the committee 
will report it back to the House as having been voted down, 
and that would be the end of it, and that is what the gentle- 
man wants. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the committee would have to report the 
bill with a favorable report under the resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, no; it does not provide that at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. It says the bill. Suppose we vote down the 
substitute. : 

Mr. SNELL. Then the bill is before the House the same as 
if the substitute had not been offered, but if you vote down the 
substitute the bill is virtually killed. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is reported to the House for passage 
if the substitute is voted: down. The original bill would then 
be before the House. We would either have to vote it up or 
vote it down. 

Mr. SNELL. Not necessarily. If the substitute is defeated, 
you can go on and consider the original bill if the House 
wants to. 

Mr. POU... Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to yield me 
three minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, lest by silence my attitude be mis- 
understood, I avail myself of the brief time yielded to me by 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules to say that I am 
opposed to this rule, and that I am opposed to this legisla- 
tion. I think the time has come when the property of the 
people of the District of Columbia should be returned to the 
rightful owners, to be controlled by them without further 
interference by the Federal Government. [Applause.] More 
than five years have elapsed since the armistice was agreed 
to. How long is this control of private property in the Dis- 
trict by the Government to continue? It is now proposed to 
extend Zne operation of the rent control act for two years, and I 
predict here and now that when two years have passed the 
demand to extend the law will be just as great as the demand 
is to-day. Every time any legislation of this kind is enacted by 
the Congress in time of peace, in my humble judgment, it is 
a step in the direction of socialism, and this is quite a con- 
siderable step in that direction. As I have said, I shall not 
vote for either the rule or the legislation to which the substi; 
tute is offered, 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. i 

The preyious question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 67, noes 32. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the committee 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7962) 
to create and establish a commission, as an independent estab- 
lishment of the Federal Government, to regulate rents in the 
Distriet of Columbia. Pending that, can we not make some 
agreement in respect to the control of the time? 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the ordinary rules the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is entitled to control half the time and I would 
be entitled to control the other half; but I would want to yield 
half of the time that I control to the gentleman from Massachn- 
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setts [Mr. UNDERHILL] because’ he represents one phase of this 
case. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time taken in opposition te the resolution: be divided equally 


between the gentleman from Massachusetts and the n | 


from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I suggest that the gentleman: just fix the 
time, and I shall yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. BEGG. Is that satisfactory te the gentleman? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Certainly. 

Mr, BLANTON, Tuat half the time be controlled by the gen- 

tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Laacwgrr] and half the time by 
myself, 
Mr. BEGG. Then I modify my tnanimous-consent request so 
that it will Jeave the time in the eontrol of the gentleman from 
Texas against the measure and in control of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin in favor ef it, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, in the event that the gen- 
tleman from Texas should yield one-half of his time to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, would the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in turn have ‘the right to yield portions of his 
time? 

The SPEAKER. He would nots except by unanimous con- 


Mr. UNDERHILL. I want ‘that to be provided for. 

The SPEAKER. The Ohair suggests it would be better to 
make a unanimous- consent request. 

Mr. BLANTON, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
I be permitted to yield half my time to the gentleman: from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL} and thut he may yield to 
others. 310) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman fro Ohio (Mr. Brea] had 
better make his original request. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the time against the measure be in control of the 
| entleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] and the gentleman from 
| Massachusetts equally, and that the time in favor of the reso- 
| tution be in the control of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mri 

| LAMPERT]. 

The SPEAKER. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the’ gen- 
| tleman from Wisconsin that the House resolve itself {nto Com- 
i mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. i 

“The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minòis [Mr. cathy 
Win please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 7962) to create and establish a com- 
mission, as an independent establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to regulate rents of the District of Columbia, with Mr. 
Grani of Illinois in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: The House is in Committee of the Whole 

House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 7962, which the Clerk will report by title.’ 

‘The Clerk read as follows: / 


A bill (. R. 7962) to create and establish a commission, as an inde 
| pendent, establishment of the Federal Serene, to rene rents 
of the District of Columbia, 


Mr. LAMPERT., Mr. Chairman, = offer the following Amend 

ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers tlie 
following amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lampaur; Strike out after the engetiug 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: i 

That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in Title IT 
of the food control and the District rents act still exists and continues 
in the District of Columbia, and that the present housing aud rental 
conditions therein require the further extension of the provisions of 
such title, J 

“Sc, 2. That Title II of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act, as amendad, is. reenacted, extended, and continned, 
an hereinafter amended, until the 22d day of May, 1926, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 2 of the act entitled An act to extend for 
the period of two years the provisions of Title II of the food eontrol 
and the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as 
amended, approved May 22, 1922.“ 

it SEC. 3. That subdivision (a) of section 102 of the food control and 
the District of Columbia renta act, as amended by section 4 of such 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


act of May 22, 1922, is hereby amended by striking out the figures 


‘ae in said apbdigision and inserting in lien thereof the figures 


r. BLANTON. Mr. Shira I offer a snbstituite. 
aa CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion, from reading the 
rule, that it would be conducive to more orderly procedure that 
of g debate should be concluded before substitutes were 
offer 


Mr. BLANTON. TI offer a substitute, to have it pending after 


| the general debite. 


The CHATRMAN. Without objection, the substitute of the 
gentleman from Texas will be reported for the information of 
the committee, 

There was no objection. & 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, BLANTON as & substitute for the amend- 
ment offered hy Mr. LAMPERT: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “It shall be unlawful for any corporation, firm, or in- 
dividual to enter into or become a party to any contract, agreement, or 
understanding, or in any manner whatsoever to confederate, combine, 
er act with another or others, for the purpose and with the design of 
lessening or preventing, or tending to lessen or prevent, full and free 
competition in the renting of real estate, or to fix rents within the 
District of Columbia, 

“Sec. 2. Any corporation, firm, or individual convicted of violating 
the provisions of this act shall, be punished, by a fine of, not Jess than 
$50 nor more than 6500, or by imprisonment not less than 30 days nor 
more than one year, or both such fine end imprisonment.’ 


Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea]. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I simply want to make an observation before starting with a 
brlef discussion of what I think the debate will hinge around 
to-day, namely, the effect of the decision of the Supreme Court. 

The argument was offered the other day that the operation 
of the rent law increased the rents and made rents higher than 
if we had no rent law. Now, I just want to submit’ to the 
common reason of all the Members of the House that if that 
were true, it would seem rather out of the ordinary to have alt 
the tenants, génerally speaking) in favor of the Rent Com- 
mission and haye all the opposition to this Jaw, come from’ the 
tenting or the landlord side of it. 

Now, it would seem to me that the mere statement of ‘that 
ought to be rebuttal enough to any argument that might be 
made that the rent Jaw does not function. If the rent law does 
not function, then why do the tenants want it and the land- 
lords want it repealed or killed? 

Mr SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the ‘gentleman 
yield , 

Mr. BEGG. I yield at this time to my good friend. wer 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I think the gentleman is mistaken 
in saying that the tenants want this law continued. 

Mr. BEGG. In a general sense I used that FEDERAR- i 

Mr, SPROUL, of Ilinois, Not generally... -i Kant 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield further. 115 Í 

The, CHAIRMAN. The gentleman: declines to yela.. i 

Mr. BEGG. Now, Mr. Chairman and. gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, just, what did the Supreme Court do in handing down 
that decision the other day? According to the best information 
ayailable to me, the Supreme Court handed down a 
or remanded the case, as it were, back to the lower court with 
instructions for it to ascertain whether or not the emergency 
on which the Jaw was originally raped. still existed, 

I shall set up the premise, that the Supreme Court of, the 
United States is not interesting itself eee and, of itself 
in the fact as to whether, or not, an, emergency, dees exist, but 
on the contrary that court, is interesting itself, when, e 
to, as to whether or not the legislative body has exceeded its 
right to legislate, in violation of the Constitution under the 
emergency which, according to my belief, is solely of legislative 
jurisdiction and function. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a single question? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield until I am through. ` T shall be 
delighted to yield when I am through. ot, 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not embarrass the gentleman. ©, 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, no; the gentleman could not. He belongs 
to my class. And I could not te insulted by anything he wae 
say. 

ar, MADDEN. Therefore the gentleman can not, yield. 

BEGG. Now the Supreme Court has held repeatedly 
that a legislature in a State has a right to determine and as- 
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certain, - and that the statement by the legislature that an 
emergency does exist is bona fide, and they have so held re- 
peatedly in cases to which I will eall attention of the com- 
mittee. And I am going to show further that what the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held as being within the 
jurisdiction and power of the legislative body as to a State 
lies more powerfully with the National Congress in its juris- 
diction over the District of Columbia, because the power of 
the Congress over the District is even greater than the power 
of the legislature over a State; and if the Supreme Court has 
held, as I will point out to you, continuously, regarding the 
action of the legislature of a State, who is there among the 
eminent Inwyers in this House that wants to hazard his repu- 
tation as a lawyer by saying that the Supreme Court will 
override the findings ofefact? I submit that the mere declara- 
tion of this body is an ascertainment of a fact, even though 
we err on the side of truth, and that the only ground that the 
Supreme Court has as to the overthrowing of a fact regarding 
the emergency by the National Congress would be on the bona 
fide submission of evidence of fraud or some wrongdoing on 
the part of the legislature coming to that decision on the find- 
ings of fact as to the emergency. 

Now, when the Supreme Court, in the case of Block v. Hirsh 

(256 U. S. p. 135) held the rent act of October 22, 1919, 
constitutional. and valid it necessarily decided that when 
the sume or similar conditions exist, either of a temporary or 
permanent nature, the Congress has the constitutional right 
to pass that kind of a law. Certainly nobody will maintain 
that the Supreme Court has a right to challenge the finding of 
the Congress on any fact. 

Suppose that because we declare an emergency exists the 
Supreme Court overturns that finding? Suppose that the 
National Congress and the Chief Executive find that there is 
an emergency of war already in progress? Semebody could 
earry an uppeal of that finding of the fact to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and there would be precedent for that 
court to rule that the Congress had made a mistake in the find- 
ing of the fact that there was a national calamity or a war 
against this great domain. Personally I am not a bit embar- 
russeil nor worried that the Supreme Court will overrule the 
finding of the fact. They did uphold the constitutionality of 
this law during an emergency and I will guess they will uphold 
it a second time so far as any facts are furnished them regard- 
ing the violation of the Constitution in the passage thereof. 

Now, I would like to emphasize that in the finding of that 
opin‘on there was no decision contrary to the finding of that 
fact by the Supreme Court, and Mr. Justice McKenna, in de- 
livering his dissenting opinion, assents to the view and uses the 
following language: 


If this (the rent act) can be made to endure for two years, it can 


be made to endure for more. 


Acting upon this constitutional right, the Congress, by act of 
August 24, 1921, first extended the rent act for seven months, 
and by the act of May 22, 1922, extended it for two more years— 
that is, to May 22, 1924. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five additional minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, iu the case of United States v. Des 
Moines Navigation Co. (142 U. S. 510) the court, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Harlan, at page 543, said: : 

That act is beyond challenge, 


Now, I wish you would get this, you members of the commit- 
tee who are going to argue the question of constitutionality. 


The knowledge and good faith of a legislature— 
Which was a State institution— 
are not open to question. 


Mr. CARTER. What was the question there? 

Mr. BEGG. The question as to whether the Supreme Court 
eould take cognizance of the finding of the fact of the emer- 
gency. 

It is conclusively presumed that a legislature acts with full knowl- 
edge and in good faith. It is true the bill alleges that its passage 
was induced by the navigation company, by false representations and 
threats of suits; but such an allegation amounts to nothing. 


Só says the Supreme Court. It was argued before the court 
that the law was passed through fraudulent means and not in 
good faith, yet the Supreme Court says it is not within its 
province to take notice even of that kind of a charge. 


Mr: KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BEGG.. I can not yield. 


From what examination has been given to this subject, it appears 
that whether a statute is constitutional or not is always a question 
of power. 


That is the Supreme Court. Does any man maintain that 
this Congress does not haye the power to extend a law that it 
itself has passed and that the Supreme Court has held constitu- 
tional? Certainly the gentleman from Kansas, who made such 
a blustery speech the other day on the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution, would not care to put himself in the ridiculous 
position of saying that the Congress has not the power to do 
what it did do and that which the court maintained. 

Oh, men, it is time we got a little reason, and it is tithe we 
got a little bit of good sense into some of our practices and 
some of our arguments on the floor instead of attempting to 
win by sarcasm and satire. 

They must assume that legislative discretion has been properly exer- 
cised. If evidence was required, it must be supposed that it was 
before the legislature when the act was passed. 


And not before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Now, then, it says: 


And althongh it bas sometimes been urged— 
It does not say held 


at the bar that the courts ought to inquire into the motives of the 
legislature. 


And so forth. 

But remember, men, that the precedents have always held 
that the legislative body had the power to ascertain the facts. 

Now, in Fletcher v. Peck (10 U. S.), in Ex parte McCardle 
(74 U. S.), in Doyle v. Continental Insurance Co.. (94 U. S.), 
and in Powell v. Pennsylvania (127 U. S.), the position I am 
taking on the floor this afternoon has been sustained, namely, 
that the Congress has the power to ascertain the facts of an 
emergency, and any other position is not only hazardous but 
any other position than that is dangerous to the future welfare 
of the American Government. ; 

Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG, I can not yield. Now, then, there are other 
cases where the same principle is involyed and those cases 
have the approval of the Supreme Court. In the case of 
Moeschen v. Tenement House Department and Jacorson v. 
Massachusetts (197 U. S.) the court sustained a law com- 
pelling vaccination. The same principle was at stake, men, 
and it was held in every single instance by the Supreme Court 
that the jurisdiction of the court did not extend far enough—— 

ee tet The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. LAMPERT. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. That the jurisdiction of the court did not extend 
far enough to find out whether or not there was an epidemic of 
smallpox, but that it lies solely within the legislative power 
of the State to ascertain the facts, and the mere statement 
that the health and general welfare of the State at large was 
menaced unless the children were vaccinated was sufficient, 
The Supreme Court upheld that decision and said the State 


legislature had the right to compel the vaccination of the 


children. 

Now, in the case of Holden v. Hardy (169 U. S. 391) the 
court sustained a law of Utah prohibiting laborers from work- 
ing more than eight hours a day. Why, men, if a legislature 
can prevent an adult man from working more than eight hours 
a day, even though he enters into a contract so to do, and if 
a legislature can stop that on the ground that the general 
welfare of the whole people and the morals of the State are 
greater than individual rights, where do you have a leg to 
stand on when you-say the Supreme Court will not sustain the 
finding of a fact by this body that an emergency does exist. . 

Also, my friends, the case of Gardner v. Michigan (199 U. 8. 
323), citing with approval Du Pont v. District of Columbia (20 
App. D. C. 177), involving criminal municipal regulations, is 
clearly in point. 

A lot has been said about private property. Now, get this de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, involving criminal municipal 
regulation, providing for the removal of garbage, even though 
the garbage had a practical, pecuniary value to the owner 
thereof. ; 

If anything I have on my premises has a financial value to 
me, if that is not private property, then you can not establish 
private property under the laws of the United States, and yet 
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the Supreme Court held in a ease involving criminal liability 
that it was not the province of the Supreme Court to ascer- 
tain the fact as to whether or not the declaration in the law 
that it was a nuisance to let this man continue to own that 
garbage and keep it on the back of his premises was. true. 
The Supreme Court again held that the general welfare of the 
whole people was greater than the individual rights in private 
property of any single individual, and that case in point is 
more identical with the present situation than any of the cases 
cited, and every one of them sustains the position which the 
gentleman from Ohfo takes. 

In conclusion, I want to teave this for my concluding thought 
with you. Every one of these cases, practically, has been a 
State case. I made the statement a while ago that the 
National Congress had greater power over the District of 
Columbia than did any State legislature over its own State. 
Let us read that part of the Constitution: 


Congress shall have power * © +, 17. To exercise exclusive leg- 
falation in all cases whatsoever over such District (not exceeding 10 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular States and the accept- 
ance of Congress, become the seat of the Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by the 
consent of the legislature of the State in which the same shall be for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock yards, and other need- 
ful buildings. 


I want, to submit to you that if vou want to be guided. by 
the precedents of the Supreme Court of the United States, I 
have cited a dozen where the jurisdiction of the United States, 
by their own decisions, denies to them the right to inquire into 
the finding of the fact on which an act is passed. 

If this Congress should fail to incorporate in this bill the 
statement that there wus an emergency here growing out of 
‘the war, I would concede the argument immediately, but if we 
incorporate in this legislation that statement, that a national 
emergency in housing in the District does exist as a result of 
the war, I will prophesy that the Supreme Court will never 
inquire into the finding of the fact. [Applause.] © 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 

the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 
_ Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen ‘of the cóm- 
mittee, I have no interest in this matter except I think it would 
be unfortunate ff the House of Representatives should decide 
to’ follow the gentleman from Ohio {Mr, Bradl instead of the 
Supreme Court and the law. 

Tf his Jegal, propositions were sound, I do not think I would. 

take the floor this morning on this matter 
ar oe Court has decided this case. It is all right to, 
at the issue was not before it, but let us see what the 
8 — ‘was. The owners of the Chastleton Apartment ap 
from an order of the lower court denying them the right to 
2 the constitutionality of this act, in that they, set-up 
there Was no emergency in existence at that time. That was 
sometime in 1922. The lower court held with the gentleman 
from Ohio 7270 Beco], that the Supreme Court, having upheld 
the ‘constitutionality, of the law, the courts were precluded 
from” inguirfng into whether there was an emergency, 80 
the ease went to the Supreme Oourt ot the United States and 
the simé justice delivered the opinion that had written the 
opinion’ upholding the constitutionality. of the law, The court 
reversed the case and sent it back and directed the lower court 
8 save’ the facts. What facts? As to whether an 
existes 2 DIAE o Sit 1 x 


5 re f e 

es; M ‘ab Now, ‘what do they say 

bebe oerke emergency. ron the 21st of April, 1924? I do a want 

follow the great lawyer-cattle-raiser-and-so-forth Mr. 
Berd! of Ohi unless he Is in accord with the court. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of order. 
T think the gentleman In referring to the gentleman from Ohio 
should use the usual parliamentary language. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman himself said 
“he was a class A hog raiser. .. 
Nr. TINCHER. T do not yield. 

. ABERNETHY... Lraise a point, of order. I do not think 
one Member of the House should refer to another Member 4D 
that way. 

Mr, TINCHER, This is what, the Count says yak reference 
to their power, and so forth, to, go into the facts : 

"We meed not inguire how far’ this conrt might goin deciding the 
question for itself, on the principles explained L 

Then the court cites Prentis v. Atlantic Coast Line Co. (211 


U. S. 210), Gardner b. Barney (6 U. S. 499), and several other 
cases, und ‘then says: 


ant 


These show that the court may ascertain as it sees fit any fact that 
is merely a ground for laying down a rule of law, and if the question 
Were only whether the statute is in force to-day, upon the facts. that 
we judicially know we should be compelled ta say that the law has 
ceased, to operate. 


What law? The very law they are talking about reenacting 
here to-day. Let us see if they agree with my friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Broa], further on: 


Here, however, it is material ta know the condition of Washington 
at different dates in the past. Obvionsly the facts should be accu- 
rately ascertained and carefully weighed, and this can be done more 
conveniently in the Supreme Court of the District than here, The 
evidence should be preserved so that if necessary it can be considered 
by this court, j > 


According to the arguments you just listened to, the courts 
have nothing to do with the facts. The only trouble with that 
argument was that it is in direct conflict with the decision of 
the Supreme Court. The only trouble with this act is that the 
court has said that they judicially find that on the 2ist day of 
April that the law is not in effect, and the trouble about re- 
enacting it is that you invite hundreds and hundreds of law- 
suits, every one of which will be decided against the Govern- 
ment by the court upholding itself, and the United States Gov- 
ernment pays 40 per cent of the expenses of those cases. 

I say to you that this legislation is unfair to the renter. It 
is unfair to the people of the District, and it is unfair to 
Congress to ask us to stultify ourselves and pass a law in di- 
rect conflict with the Constitution of the United States after 
the court has said that it would be unconstitutional. 

They decided this matter on the 21st day of April. What has 
happened since? Has there been any emergency since? I 
do not believe any man that is versed in law will argue that the 
Supreme Court has not told us to not pass these laws, not to cite 
these facts and ask them to be bound by it. I think that is 
the province of the court and that we can not make an emer- 
gency by simply declaring that one does exist. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I. yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana.’ Mr, Chairman, I have been op- 
posed to the rent law since the emergency has ceased to exist. 
I have deen opposed to it because I did not think that we 
have a constitutional right to take’ over the regulation of 
rents except as a war-time power. I have been opposed 
to it because I think if we did have ie constitutional right 
it would not be a wise exercise’ of that constitutional power 
to interfere in the District of Columbia with the ordinary 
business transaction of renting: buildings to individual tenants, 
any more than I think it would be wise for the States through- 
out, the country to take that socialistic. course in dealing with 
the question. {Applause.] 1 think it is a hardship on the 
tenants to do so, not that in an emergeney it ought not to give 
relief to the tenants, but to pursue that course Is te discouraga 
investment of capital in rental buildings and the ultimate effect 
will be a shortage of ousing in Washington, D. O., and conse- 
quent increased rents. The United States Supreme Court has 
plainly spoken, on the subject, and bag said that in its opinion 
the emergency has passed, and it seams to me it would be 
utter folly and would; throw. the whole thing inte chaos and 
confusion if we report and pass as a valid law what we know 
is an invalid law. This bill, should be defented, substitute 
and all. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has ‘expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, | Mr: Chairman, I ask ORODEL 
to extend my remarks in the RBO. 2 0 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman ‘from Texas oaks. pare 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcoup. Is there 9b- 
jection? uyt nai 51 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the majority 
of this committee has used wise Judgment in one particular. 
They haye chosen as their generalissimo to pass this bill the 
only man in this House who could pass it, who has the ability 
to pass such a bill, and that is our distinguished friend’ from 
Ohio [Mr. Brod. He is not a member of the District Com- 
mittee, The majority of that committee could not find one of 
its own members, I presume, to handle this intricate’ question, 
so they sent out and got Mr. Bras, and they got the best 
ability that was available. He will pass this bill. If any man 
in this House can do it, Mr. Bree can perform it. 

But this bill ought not to be passed. Neither“ the, proposed 
Lampert substitute proposing to extend the present, law two 
more years nor the Lampert bill ought to pass. We ought to 
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BP, 


let this war emergency commission expire May 22, for the war 
is over. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ‘Haxtmery, when 
discussing this subject in the Recozp last week, claimed that 
this law is not based upon emergency, and that the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court holding the act unconstitutional 
should be disregarded by us. 

Likewise the distinguished gentleman from Wiseonsin [Mr. 
Lampert], author of the bill, proposing to extend this act two 
more years, claimed the other day that such act was not based 
on “emergency,” and I quote from page 6334 his exact -state- 
ment, to wit: 

Another false cry which has been raised is that this is a war 
measure; that we are now at peace; and that the law should ‘therefore 
be repealed. “You know that this is not so. Tou know that the origi- 
nal net, of which this is In effect an extension, was not passed until 
more than 11 months after the armistice had elapsed. 


Surely these gentlemen must not have read section 122 of the 
original act of October 22, 1919, which I quote as follows: 

Spc. 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this title are 
made necessary by emergencies growing out-of the war with the Imperial 
German Government, resulting ia rental .eonditions in the District ef 
Columbia dangerous to the public health anf burdensome te public 
officers and employees whose duties require them to reside within the 
District, and other persons whose activities are essential to the mainte- 
mance and comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embar- 
rassing the Federal Government in the transaction af the public tudi- 
ness, It is also declared that this title shall be considered temporary 
legislation, and that it shall terminate on ‘the expiration of two years 
from the date of the passage of this act, unless sooner repealed. 


Thus, it is stated just as plainly as the English language ean 
make it that it is a war emergency, aud shall be considered as 
‘temporary legislation, and shall terminate in two years. The 
foregoing was Title TI of the act of October 22, 1919, entitled 
“The food control and the District of Columibia rents act.” 
And the first section of Title I of said act has the following 
recitation: 

hat; Joy reason of the existence of a Stade r war, it is essential to 
the national security and defense, for the successful prosecution of the 
war, and for the support and maintenance of the Army and Navy, to 
assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, and to facilitate 
the movement of foods, feeds, wearing apparel; containers primarily 
designed or intended for containing foods, feeds, or fertilizers; ‘fuel, 
including fuel oil and natural gas; and fertilizer and fertilizer ingne- 
dients, tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment required 
for the actual production of foods, feeds, and fuel, hereafter in this 
act called necessaries; to prevent, locally or generally, scarcity, mo- 
nopolization, hoarding, injurious speculation, manipulation, and private 
controls affecting such supply, distribution, and movement; and to 
establish and maintain governmental control of-such necessaries during 
the war. For such purposes the instrumentalities, means, metheds, 
powers, authorities, duties, obligations, and prohibitions heréjnafter 
set forth are created, established, conferred, and prescribed. 


Now, Keep in mind that the above act became effective Octo- 
ber 22, 1919, nearly a year after the armistice, yet nevertheless 
it was a war emergency measure just the same, and specifical ly 
declared to be a war emergency. 

And when Congress last extended this act to May 22, 1924, by 
‘the act of May 22, 1922, it specifically recited in that act: 

That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in Title II 
of the food control and the District of Columbia rents act still exists 
and continues in the District of Columbia, and that the present housing 
und rental conditions therein require the further extension of the pro- 
visions of such title. I 


Henee it is astonishing that any person who is posted on the 
subject would contend that such law was not ‘based on 
emergency. 

‘CONGRESS SHOULD FOLLOW SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 

The Supreme Court without question held that no emergency 
now exists warranting the operation of such a law, and that it 
has ceased to operate, thus holding it unconstitutional. Then 
why should Congress waste its time attempting to pass another 
such law, when the Supreme Court hag definitely stated that it 
judicially knows that the declaration of emergency which Con- 
gress intends to make is untrue, and will not be accepted 
by the Supreme Court, as it has Judicial knowledge to the 
contrary? 

MR, HAMMER DESIGNATES IT “ OBITZR DICTUM ™ AND WORTHLESS 


He will be able to obtain very little consolation from that 


contention. This decision is the latest expression from the 
Supreme Court on the subject, delivered April 21, 1924. The 
exact question before the court was whether this exigency, ie 
war emergency, still existed in 1922. The court said: 


It is a matter df publle knowledge that the Government uns con- 


|| siderably diminished. its demand for employees that was one of the 


great causes of the sudden aflux of people to Washington, and that 
other causes have lost at least much of their power. If about all 
that remains of war conditions is the increased cost of Mying that ig 
not in itself a justification of the act. 


And the court specifically , held: 


Tf the question were only whether the statute is in force to-day, 
upon the facts that we judicially know we shoulil be compelled to say 
that the law hes censed to operate. 


But because the court held that it was necessary to know 
whether the emergeney existed back in 1922 it sent the case 
back to the lower court to ascertain such facts. 

Only one member of the Supreme Court in any way ques- 
tioned the above decision, and that was Mr, Justice Brandeis, 
who protested that the Supreme Court should thus decide on 
the constitutionality of the law, as he claimed that the case 
should be reversed without it. And he did not claim that the 
law was constitutional, but claimed merely that the question of 
constitutionality was not invotved, Mr. Justice Brandeis said: 


It protection of the rights of the Chastleton Corporation and Hahn 
required us to pass upon the constitutionality.of the District rent acts, 
I should agree also to the procedure directing the lower court to 
ascertain the facts. But in my opinion it does not. For (on facts 
hereinafter stated, which appear by the bill and which were also ad- 
mitted at the bar) the order entered by the commission is void as to 
them, even if the rent acts are valid. To express an opinion upon the 
constitutionality of the acts or to sanction the inquiry directed would 
therefore be contrary to a long-prevailing practice of the court. 


Hence ‘you will observe that the Supreme .Court did pass 
upon the question of constitutionality and did hold this Rent 
Commission act inoperative at the present time, in that it is 
not in accord with the provisions of the Constitution, which 
prevents property from being taken from its lawful owner 
without due compensation, except in cies, 

What is Mr. Hamner going to do? What is Mr. LAMPERT 
going to do? And what are the members of the Rules Com- 
mittee going to do? And what is the Congress going to do 
relative to passing another emergency rent law next Monday, 
when dn last Monday the Supreme Court of the United States 
gaid: 

df the question were only Whether ‘the statute fs in foree to-day, 
upon the facts that we judicially know we should be compelled to say 
‘that the law ‘has ceased to operate, 


Are we Members of Congress going to respect the decision 
of our Supreme Court, or are we going to ignore it and disre- 
gard it just because a demand has been made upon us to do it? 
Are we going to make a foolish legislative declaration that a 
war emergency still exists on April 28, 1924, and that it will 
continue to exist until May 22, 1926, when the war has been 
over since November 11, 1918, and the Supreme Court solemnly 
held only last Monday that its nine members judicially know 
that such legislative declaration is not true, and that they 
would be compelled to say that the law is unconstitutional 
and not ‘operative? 

WHAT THE SUPREME COURT JUDIQIALLY KNOWS 


dt knows that the war is over; that the armistice was 
signed on November 11, 1918; that practically ali of the war 
laws have been repealed; that the country is fast getting back 
to normalcy; that the country must get back to mormalcy; 
that this was an emergency law; that this was a temporary 
law so declared by Congress; that it has been extended several 
times; and that only a question of high living costs is now 
involved, 
WHY THE SUPREME CODRT HOLDS SUCH 

TUTIONAL 


Mr. Alfred B. ‘Moore, who made a survey of housing condi- 
tions for the Senate, in his report dated April 3, 1924, reported 
to the Senate the following vacant houses and apartments now 
being offered for rent in the city of Washington, to wit: 


EMERGENCY LAW UNXCONSTI- 
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I quote the following from our recent hearings: 
NINE HUNDRED VACANT ROOMS IN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, February 25, 1925. 
Hon. FLORIAN LAMPERT, 
Chairman of the Rent Commission, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Str: The social department of the Young Men's Christian 
Association has maintained for the past 15 years a department of 
employment and room exchange. For the services of the room 
exchange a nominal fee of $1 per house was charged for listing 
for the period of one year. 

At the present time we have on our files a listing of approxi- 
mately 900 vacant rooms, 

Respectfully submitted. FRANK E. SUTCH, 

i Director of Employment, 

Mr. Hauunu. Did he state what price they are? 

Mr. McKeever. No. 

Mr. Hamer. I have been sending boys down here to get accom- 
modations, and they have been charging them the same that they did 
at hotels. 
? A FEW DAYS LATER 

Mr. McKuever. I have only one or two matters here. I stated last 
night that the Young Men’s Christian Association had 900 rooms, and 
you questioned the rent. I have received the following letter from Mr. 
L. W. De Gast, associate general secretary, which I will not read but 
will submit for the record, 

The letter is as follows: 

THE Youxg MEx’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF run City oF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D. O., February 26, 192}. 
Mr. R. L. McKeever,. 
Chairman of the Washington Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. McKegver: My attention has just been called to 
certain statements made by Congressmen at a hearing of the 
subcommittee sitting on the housing situation in the District of 
Columbia in which it was stated that we were charging from 
$3 to $4 per day per person for the rooms in our dormitories. 

I am taking this opportunity to give you the following informa- 
tion: We have in our central main building and boys’ building, 
1732 and 1736 G Street NW., 138 rooms, most of them used as 
double rooms; that is, for two persons. Our lowest rate for the 
double rooms—that is, two persons in each room—is $13.50 per 
person per month. A few of our single rooms—one person in 
each room—are rented out at the rate of $24 per month. The 
average amount paid by the young men living in our dormitories 
is approximately $15 per month. 

In addition to the above rooms rented out on the monthly 
basis, we maintain approximately 18 rooms in the building known 
as the Y. M. C. A. Annex, 1704 G Street, for transients. The 
rental charged for these is $1 per person per night for those 
occupying double rooms and $1.50 per person per night for single 
rooms, 

In addition to the rooms rented by the Young Men's Christian 
Association in its own building we have a list of approximately 
1,500 rooms in Washington and of that number there are now 
900 vacant. The gencral prices charged by the persons con- 
ducting these rooming houses are from $15 to $20 per person 
for single rooms and from $12.50 to $16 per person per month 
for double rooms. 

Trusting this information will aid you in getting a proper 
understanding of the situation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
¢ L. W. De Gast, 
Associate General Seoretary. 

Mr. HAMMER. The only reason I suggested that was because two dis- 
abled World War veterans came here from my district and wanted to 
get an apartment for a week and they bad no money, and I sent them 
down there and they caine back and told me that they could not get any 
rooms for less than $1.50 a day. That is all I know about it, 


BOME VACANT APARTMENTS 


Mr. Dean. But what we are after is apartments at $50 and under. 

Mr. HAMMER, I think I should have set a little higher figure. 

Mr. Deax. We could bave put in a few more, I think. It would have 
helped us. However, this shows a total of 141 vacancies at $50 and 
less. 

Mx. Lampert, You mean 141 apartments. 

Mr. Dean. Yes; I might say, because I wish to be perfectly fair, in 
this statement there appear five which will run more, because here and 
there I find a one-room apartment, kitchenette, and bath, which, I as- 
sume, Mr. HAMMER thinks will not solve the problem. There are 141 
apartments, some of them running as high as nine rooms, a number of 
five rooms, and a number of four rooms, more of three rooms, and a cer- 
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tain number of these one-room apartments, which Mr. Wardman de- 
scribed last night. I want to submit that list. 
The list referred to is as follows: 
A summary of vacant apartments reported by 60 real-estate firms as 
renting for $50 or less per month, showing a total of 141 
spram 1821 Belmont Street NW., 1 room, kitchen, and 


apartm 


a 
tehen, 


KHQ — — we MH 
* 


partme 2 to 56 40. 00 
apartments, 1717 R Street NW. 45. 00 
apartments, 17 47.50 
apartments, 1717 K Street NW. 50. 00 
apartment, 1712 Sixteenth Street NW., 1 room and bath... 40.00 
apartments, 2200 Nineteenth Street NW., 1 room and bath, 1 00 

2 
4 50. 00 
bath. 40. 00 
1 apartment, 1003 K Street SE., 4 rooms and bath 22. 50 
1 apartment, 737 Fourth Street SE., 3 rooms and bath 25. 00 
1 apartment, 686 North Capitol Street, 3 rooms and bath... 37.50 
1 8 428 Thirteenth Street SE. (furnished), 4 rooms 00 
and bath 22444444444 . 
1 apartment, 5946 Georgia Avenue NW., 5 rooms and bath. 45. 00 
1 apartment, 490 Virginia Avenue SW., 9 rooms and bath... 85.00 
1 apartment, 809 No Capitol Street, 3 rooms and bath 32. 50 
1 apartment, 527 Twenty-first Street NW., 4 rooms and bath 35. 00 
1 apartment, 503 B Street „ 3 rooms and bath 45.00 
1 apartment, 1006 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 4 rooms and bath. 40. 00 
1 apartment, 452 New Jersey Avenue SE., $ roms and bath. 40. 00 
1 apartment, 124 D Street „ 8 rooms and bath 80. 00 
1 apartment, 2383 Twelfth Street SB., 5 rooms and bath 47. 50 
1 apartment, 335 C Street SE., second floor, 6 rooms and bath. 45. 00 
1 apartment, 200 Kentucky Avenue SE., second floor, 4 rooms 
end | Date) re —Z?⁵—!1!w.!;;.!! ß 0.ñ—: 40. 00 
1 apartment, 1378 L Street SE., 4 rooms and 22. 80 
1 apartment, 813 — 30. 00 
1 apartment, 4799 Conduit Road, 4 rooms an - 32.50 
1 a 1218 Ninth Street, 3 rooms and batu — 40.00 
1 apartment, 3383 N Street, 4 rooms and bath — 45.00 
1 apartment, 727 Twelfth Street, second floor, 
enette, and bath 48. OD. 
1 apartment, 212 C Street NW., 3 rooms, kitchenette, and bath. 50.00 
1 apartment, 725 Twelfth Street, 4 rooms, kitchenette, and bath. 50. 00 
1 apartment, 302 8 Street NE., 4 rooms, kitchenette, and bath. 50. 00 
1 Sanaan 720 Twelfth Street NW., 2 rooms, kitchenette, and 46.00 
ta — . de ah am eis ses ts mm ne Sa en = s 
1 apartment, 1624 Nineteenth Street NW., 1 room and bath 50. 00 
1 apartment, 1624 Nineteenth Street, 1 room and bath 55. 00 
1 apartment, 713 Princeton Street NW.. 2 rooms and batb 45. 00 
1 . 713 Princeton Street NW. (furnished), 2 rooms kathy 
snd beth ea Sree a eel oe SE a See ; 
1 apartment, 801 C Street NW., 3 rooms, kitchenette, and bath. 50. 50 
1 apartment, Ambassador, 1 room and bath 47. 50 
1 8 Florence Court, No. 401, 2 rooms, kitchene a 
Ana baths nara n E e a A nett ies i y 
1 apartment, 1151 New 33757 7 Avenue NW., 5 rooms and bath. 42, 50 
4 apartments, The Como, 15 Grant Place, 3 rooms and bath, ne 
TTT — — n 3 
1 1 AE 2416 Fourteenth Street, third floor, 3 rooms and 80. 00 
1 ⁵— . . een S . 
8 apartments, 1614 Seventeenth Street NW., 1 room, kitchen- 30 00 
——— — ——̃ —ñ —— — — — 9. 
2 8 1624 Nineteenth Street NW., 1 room and bath, 80 oe 
49922 m ao n m 342 . 
1 part ment, 1106 Vermont Avenue, third floor, 1 room and 4 00 
BBG he soot ae eee en al as st ren er pce ranean oa HE 5 
2 apartments, 607 O Street NW. 4 rooms and bath, each 38.00 
1 apartment, 2004 Eye Street NW., 4 rooms and bath — 35. 00 
1 apartment, 64 Randolph Street, 3 rooms and bath 45. 00 
1 apartment, 1526 Seventeenth Street, 1 room and bath. 40. 00 
1 apartment, 1826 M Street NW., 5 rooms and porch and bath. 50. 00 
8 apartments, 1725 Seventeenth Street, Rutland Courts, 1 room, 
kitchenette, and bath, each r 50. 00 
1 apartment, Cavanaugh Courts (furnished), 1 room and bath_- 45. 00 
1 apartment, Rutland Courts (furnished), 1 room and bath 45, 00 
2 apartments, 149 Rhode Island Avenue NE., 3 rooms and bath, 48. 00 
.. TTT . 
1 apartment, 806 Second Street SE., 4 rooms and bath_----~--- 45. 00 
i apartment, 306 Second Street SE., 2 rooms and bath 3 35. 00 
2 apartments, 1863 Newton Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, 56:00 
/ / ae a a S le 
2 apartments, 615 E Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, each 45. 00 
1 apartment, 617 E Street NW., 4 rooms C — 45.00 
1 apartment, The Congressional, 2 rooms and butn 5. 00 
1 apartment, 1636 Kenyon Street NW., 2 rooms and bath 42. 50 
1 apartment, 747 Tenth Street SE., basement, 3 rooms and bath. 21. 50 
1 apartment, 306 Seventh Street BE., 4 rooms and batn . 45. 00 
1 apartment, 121 Sixteenth Street SE., 4 rooms and bath 42. 50 
1 apartment, 318 South Capitol Street, 3 rooms and semiprivate 44 00 
1 apartment, 310 South Capitol Street, 3 rooms and semiprivate 43. 00 
C0 ESE EE T A R EE E er etsy Eee 5 
1 apartment, 1218 B Street §E., 3 rooms and bath. 00 


1 apartment, 2013 Fourth Street NE., 4 rooms and semiprivate 
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1 apartment, 9215 0 Street, 6 rooms and bat $35.00 468 M Street SW., § rooms and bath $35.50 
1 9 3401 Wisconsin Avenue, 5 rooms and bath. 50. 00 478 F Street SW.’ 8 rooma. 5 ————. 00 
1 apartment, 3708 New Hampshire Avenue, 2 rooms and bath. 50. 00 | 117 8 ms and bat.. 80.00 
4 apartment, ood Pennsylvania d re 4 aor and bath... 50. 00 ms and atit. . 00 


rtment, Eleventh. Street, 5. rooms bath 
1 335 404 Thirteenth Street NW. „ rooms and bath 50. 00 
1 borer eat 701. Park Rood, 7. rooms and Lar ype rene en IN 35. 
1 apartment, 634 Pennsylvania Avenue Sig., 3 rooms and bath 40. 00 
1 ABADE, 634 Pennsylvania Avenue bes 1 room and bath 20. 00 


. 
al 


1 apartment, 1807 H Street, 2 rooms and Fe ep ACTA 45.90 

1 apartment, 1417 U Street NW., 3 rooms and bath 50. 00 

1 anartani 1415 U Street NW., 3 rooms and bath 50. 00 

ie eee AAO mimer or conem 
apartment, 22 mamplain rooms and bath i 

1 n n 4 rooms and bath 40. 00 Data from the yearly reports of the building inspector 

1 apartment, 829 Sixth Street SW., 4 rooms and bath 25. 50 

1 apartment, 631 Four-and-a-half Street SW. 2 rooms and bath. 45: 50. 

1 apartment, 239 8 Sper SW., . 


1 apartment, 904 Fourth Street E., 4 rooms A bath. 
1 apartment, 401 Sixth Street SW. 6 rooms. and bath 


apartment, 464 E Street SW., 5 rooms and bath yy 
T apartment, 312 th SW., 2 rooms and bath 798, 083 
1 apartment, 526 Hleventh Street 8 006 12,083, 914 
¥ apartment, Seventh Street SW., 4 rooms 134,515 
1 apartment, 215: Fifteenth & NE., 4 rooms and bath | 519, 982 1. 210. 291 
1 apartment, 509 E Street SW.. 4 rome, bath. and kitrhen 375, 089 1,273, 433 
1 apartment, 424 Seventh ect W., 3 rooms 978; 349 |i 1, 674, 117 
la tment, Eightn Street SW., $ room 288, $43. 1,457, 916 
1 apartnient, 806! Tenth: Street SW., 3 room 35: 384.774 | 2880 837 
Y apartment, 497 C Street SW., 5 rooms and bath. 45. 00 0 840 809 2, 857, 225 
1 apartment, 213 Fifteenth NE. 4 rooms and dat 45.00 : 540,248 |: 2 231, 937 
1 apartment, 419 Ninth SW., 4 rooms and bath ___ 25. 00 8, 256,912 | 1,957, 841 
T apartment, 241 3 2 4 4 rooms and Datir 25. 00 C 7,830, 563 1,687, 489 
1 apartment, 624 Rye Street NW., 3 rooms and bath ____- 50. 00 N 6,948, 71 1. 625, 186 
I apartment, southenst corner Hecate ponents and PF Street 1918 — cE 11, 791,431 | . 089 
NW D oO ea Bethy ee FS eae aan 50. 00 1917. 13, 477,938 J 108, 682 
1 2 artment, 8 corner Tweuty-seyentti aud P Street 1018. 8,179, 715 1.975, 272 
NW.. 2 rooms: „FFC 40 0 1019 8. 388. 70 2 121.571 
1 apartment, 523 Bleventh NW., 4 rooms and hat 40. 00 1920. 10, 126, 903 A 814, 955 
1 apartment, 8831 M Street NW., 4 rooms and bath 80.00 1921- 14,881,517 |. 4118, 409 
T apartment, 29287 M Street, 5 rooms and bath —---- 45. 00 1927 31, 678, 105 
1 apartment, 1301 C Street Sw., # rooms and hach. 32. 50 Sop eure nae hse 52, O71, 502 
1 apartment, 1544 B Street SE., 5 rooms and bath 15. 00 to June, 10I8— 3.887,87 
1 apartment} 1005 Seventh NW. 3 rooms and bath 87. 50 | July to December, 1918. 1. 488, 750 
1 apartment, 2010 Fourteenth’ NW, 4 rooms and bath 50. 00 | January to June, 19197 8,888, 970 
1 apartment, 727 U¹ t SEL, 5 rooms an —.— 50. 00 | July to December, 1042222 10, 911, 490 
1 apartment, 20185 Fourteenth Street, 5 rooms and bath 50. 00 | January te June, 8.42.71 
Y apartment, 121 8 SE., 4 rooms 42. 50 7, 024, 392 
1 apartment, 146 Central Avenue NE., 3 rooms and 20. 00 7, 90%, 125 
L apartment, 1517 Maryland Avenue NE:, 2 rooms and bath... 25.00, 12. 178; 253: 
T apartment, 1215, Morse NR., 3 rooms and bat 30. 00 ‘19,490, S52: 
1 apartment; 8385 Street, 4 rooms and bat 80. 50 24, 454, 201 —.— 
1 apartment, 716 MS t 4 A EES ee 87. 50 27, 617, 211 
L apartment, 1301 H Street 6, rooms and bath 42. 140, 9 
T apartment, 819 Eye Street NE., oe rooms and bat F 


M EE I ara PA, 25.00 | “mounts expended. annually, in fre erection of buildings in the District 
24 Eye er Wann ene 3 S Fopma and use of ai cohen 
CRIN EAI iG a BGS obs ERD CES ed 30. 00 [Data from the yearly reports of the bullding taspector} 


NE., G rooms. and bath 45.00 
1 apartment, 424 5 beside N&.,.3 roma aud bath. 45.00 


3 5 1113, 1 7 Maryland. be 8 2 rooms and 
A 


1 apartment, 
1 3 


real-estate owners reation for less than $50 a month. These 


Bath, renting for 850 or less. This is exclusive of eolbred prop- |; 

erty, I might say. The total is 43. ! 

List t h orted h ty 50 L estate broker: nting 
e ON PTOA prostrnes 


Sa Seaton Place NE., 8 rooms, no bat u —— 
1 Seaton Place NE. 9 4 1 8 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN. E. BOWIE, WASHINGTON, Di C. 


Mr. Bowis. I wish to state to the committee and to hold myself 
| plosely te. facts, leaving out as. far as possible matters ef opiniom andi 


treet NW.. T | speenlation: 
ia ee * | See at a — Nea emergency exists at the present time, for the reason that there 
642 G Street SE., 5 rooms and bath PRT ENT are ample accommodations, housing facilities. to take care of. the peo- 
1613 New Jersey “Aven 7 roo 9 ple of the District of Columbia. 
51 1 Carroll Avenue aa Ý Tooms aid bath.—_- Our firm is in the rental business to quite an extent, and we have 
3214 CTT | for rent a total of 42 properties; that fs, houses and’ apartments, the 
ocr, Ninth ee Nw’, G 99 — R 8 Ust of which T will read, giving the Tocation, the size, and the price 


| asked. 
These are vacant apartments for rent: 
“Apartment 5, 2301 Connecticut Avenue NW., 2 rooms, kitchen- 
ette, $60. 
` “Apartment, 301 C Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, $50.50. 
“Apartment 22; 2106 N Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, $75. 
“Apartment 22, 8326 Sixteenth. Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, 
$65. , 
“Apartment 23, 3126, Sixteenth e NW... 8, rooms and bath, 
$55. 
“Apartment. 34, 3426- Sixteenth. Street NW., 3 rooms and hath, 
$70. 


912 Twenty-sixth Street, F room 
Twenty-second ana | Taylor Streets. NE., 7 rooms 
1127 Street SE., en 
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“Apartment. 108, the Ambassador, Sixteenth and S Streets, 8 
rooms, reception hall, bath, and porch, $75.” 


This is a fireproof building, containing 2 elevators, where telephone 


service is supplied to the tenants, 
“Apartment 801, the Ambassador, 2 rooms, reception hall, and 
bath, $62.50. 
“Apartment 803, the Ambassador, 1 room and bath, $47.50. 
“Apartment 402, the Ambassador, 2 rooms, reception hall, and 
bath, $65. 
“The Ricardo, apartment 1, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, $110.” 
These apartments are new and have never been occupied. The build- 
ing was finished about three months ago. 
“Apartment 6, the Ricardo, 5 rooms, bath, and porch, $135. 
“Apartment 41, the Ricardo, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, $115. 
The next building is a high-class building, with large apartment 
units, that is also new and never has been oceupied: 
“Apartment 1, 2500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
baths, and garage, $250. 
“Apartment 4, 2500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 10 rooms, 4 
baths, and garage, $300. 
“Apartment 212, 3800 Fourteenth Street NW., 6 rooms, 2 
baths, inclosed porch, $125, 
“Apartment 8, 1829 G Street NW., 5 rooms and bath, $50. 


10 rooms, 4 


“Apartment 1, 3801 Macomb Street, 6 rooms, bath, and 
garage, $150, 

“ Apartment 2, 3801 Macomb Street, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, 
$90. 


Apartment 44, the Observatory, 5 rooms and bath, 565. 

“ Apartment 401, Florence Court W, 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, 
$50. 

“Apartment 8, 3801 Macomb Street NW., 4 rooms, bath, and 
garage $90." 


The three apartments to follow are apartments to become available 


shortly: 
Apartment 4, the Myrene, 6 rooms, bath, and porch, $55. 
“Apartment 83, 2301 Connecticut Avenue NW., 5 rooms, re- 
ception room, 2 baths, and porch, $150 (March 1, 1924). 


„Apartment 303, 1302 Eighteenth Street NW., 7 rooms, 8 baths, 


$250 (April 1, 1924).” 
The ones that I first read are all actually vacant now and all are 
vacant except these three. 

Furnished apartments, now vacant: 

“ Apartment 41, bachelor, 2 rooms and bath, with service, $100. 

Apartment 315, 3800 Fourteenth Street, 3 rooms and bath, 
inclosed porch, $115. 

“Apartment 316, 3800 Fourteenth Street, 8 rooms and bath, 
inclosed porch, 895. 

“Apartment T, 2500 Massachusetts Avenue, 10 rooms, 4 baths, 
and garage, 5300. 

“Three four-room houses located on Colonial Terrace, right 
across the bridge in Georgetown, from Rosslyn, that have never 
been occupied, are new, at $60 apiece. 

“No. 1827 Riggs Street NW., 12 rooms and bath, $100,” 

Percentage of increase in cost of rents from December, 1914, to Decem- 


ber, 1923, as compiled by United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, for following cities 


F „ 71.9 
ton, (SS nh a . — ͤ E 47.0 
Chi ned In ASS TTA EEOAE E IERES 98 3 
Cleveland, Ohio. 78.7 
Detroit, Mich 107.5 
Houston, Tex 38. 4 
Jacksonville, Fla 33. 4 
Los Call 100.9 
M. N 42.6 
New York. N. 62.4 
8 87. 0 
12 66,9 
Portlan SE EES 31.7 
Portland, Oreg. 42.7 
San neisco, Calif. 86.0 
Savannah, Ga 47.5 
Seattle, 7 — 62.9 
Washington, D. y 84.2 


“The percentage of increase for 82 cities from 1913 tọ Sep- 
tember, 1923, for housing is 66.5 per cent. Therefore, it would 
Appear that rents in Washington, D. C., with an increase of only 
34.2 per cent, are cheaper than of the 82 cities except Portland, 
Me., and Jacksonville, Fla., and that the increase is only one-half 
of the average for 32 cities.” 


. . . . * . . 


FORTY APARTMENTS VACANT FOR RENT 
Mr. Deas. Haye you apartments vacant now? 

Mr. Bow ine. Yes. 

Mr. Duman. Have you a Ust of your vacancies? 

Mr. Bowing, I think I have. 

Mr. Dean. Do you deal in all classes of real estate? 
Mr. Bowlixd. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Deax. How many vacant apartments have you for rent at 
present? 

Mr. BowLixd. Forty. 

Mr. Dean. You haye 40 apartments vacant? What do those apart- 


mente rent for? 


Mr. BowLtnc. They vary from $50 to $100—from $40 up to $100. 


I quote the following from Mr. McKeever's testimony: 
New apartments 


21 C Street NW., F. S. Haskins 
1 room and bath, $40 to $00; å rooms, kitchen, 
and DM ie 


2 and à roms, 65. 
921-23 Nineteenth Street NW., Howard Etchison. 
5 ä 


.------.------| 3016-30 Porter Street, M. R. & B. Warren 72 
. —— 80 
not fixed). 
2500 Second Street NE., J. B. Shapiro 6 
3 rooms, kitchen, and bath ( not fixed) 
and Buchanan Streets, J. B. Shapiro. 8 
5 kitchen, und bath (price not 
15 
2⁴ 
45 
2 
2 
2 
72 
land 2 rooms, with kitchen and bath, to rent 
from $45 to ö 
No. — Twen NW., Victor Cahill... 8 
2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $65 per month. 
1445 Oak Street „Charlies Segar 
2 rooms, kitchenette, and $62.50 to $65. 


In considering rental values in the District of Columbia we must 
consider the increased value based upon the cost of reproduction, 
which is approximately 100 per cent, the far greater value of the 
ground on which they stand, as shown by the increased tax assess- 
ment, which is 40 per cent, in confirmation of which I submit the 
following statement of figures secured from the office of the assessor 
of the District of Columbia. 

The increased cost of production, as shown by the monthly report 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics—October, 1923—for 
the six-room brick house is, on all materials weighted as they go 
into the structure, 103 per cent; for frame houses, 107 per cent; this 
fluctuates to January, 1924—general increase—to 81 per cent. The 
increased cost of labor as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in their monthly report for the years 1915-1923, bricklayers, 91 per 
cent; carpenters, 104 per cent; all trades combined, 107 per cent, 
which shows that the increased cost of labor carries on with the In- 
creased cost of materials relatively. 


873 APARTMENTS FOR $50 OR LESS 


Mr, Suwa. We have 721 apartments, 878 of which rent for $50 or 
less; 216 of which rent for $50 to $75, and 89 of which rent from 
$75 to $100, and 43 of which rent above $100. That is, 52 per cént 
rent for $50 or less; 30 per cent rent for between $50 and $75, while 
12 per cent rent for between §75 and $100, and 5 per cent rent for 
above $100. 

Mr. Hammer. About how many apartments have you for rent? 

Mr. Saul. We have 494 apartments, and about 40 vacancies, 


LABOR COST ABOUT 50 PER CENT 


Mr. Harry Wardman. has built in Washington over 4,000 
residences and over 300 apartment houses. .On page 380 of 
the hearings he testified that the labor cost went as high ay 
57 per cent of the cost of the building. And Mr, Wardman; 
whom Chairman Whaley of the Rent Commission said was 


Pius 
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absolutely reliable and honest, assured our committee posi- 
tively that he would eject no tenants for refusing to pay higher 
rents should the Kent Commission be abolished. 


NEW BERNE APARTMENTS SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE AGAINST BILL 


With the evidence given on this New Berne apartment alone, 
I can convice apy fair-minded person that the Rent Commission 
causes rents to be advanced, and should be abolished. Now, 
let me take the witnesses up pne after another, and give you 
pertinent excerpts from their testimony. And in this connec- 
tion, remember that the Rent Commission began functioning 
October 22,1919. Then rents were materially raised in Septem- 
ber, 1920, such material raises continuing on to February, 1924, 


when notice of another raise was given, right in the teeth of the | 


Rent Commission. Now, what caused this last raise: 
MR. HARRY WARDMAN 7 


Mr, BLANTON. You acquired this Berne apartment about 
months ago, did you not? 

Mr, WARDMAN. Yes, 

Mr. Bcuanron. Of course, you have been in Washington for a long 
time, haven't you? 

Mr, WARDMAN. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. You know rental conditions; you knuw property as 
well as any man in Wasbington? 

Mr. Warpman. I think so. 

Mr, BLANTON. When you bought that Berne apartment you knew 
what the tenants were paying? 

Mr. WARDMAN, Yes. I knew all about that. 

Mr, BLANTON. You knew if you were going to increase their rentals 
you were going to bave trouble, didn’t you? 

Mr, Wanůuauax. Why, I didn't really expect to have any trouble with 
them. f 

Mr. BLANTON. But you knew what they had been paying for the last 
10 years? 

Mr. WARDMAN. Yes; and 1 knew the return the man who owned the 
apartment was getting. That was practically nothing, When he 
paid the interest on the mortgage and the taxes there was scarcely 
anything left, He got disgusted and let the building zo at a sacrifice. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you thought there would be a chance ta take 


three 


over the building and increase the rentals aud make money, didn’t f 


you? 
Mr. Warpman. I took it over to put it on a business basis. 


Remember that Mr. Whaley, chairman of the Rent Commis- 
sion, testified that Mr. Harry Wardman was one of the most | 
responsible realtors in Washington, that he had implicit con- 
fidence in him, and that Mr. Wardman had been before the 


commission time and again, and they had found him absolutely | 


honest and straightforward in his testimony, which was that of 
a man in whom he had every confidence. 

Mr. Wardman found out that suites in the New Berne were 
renting for only $12.50 per room, and he knew that such suites 
of like standard had had a much larger rental adjudged to them 
by the Rent Commission, and he knew that he could safely 
raise such rents up to the amounts fixed by sucl» decisions, so 
he bought the New Berne with the express intention and pir- 
pose of raising the rents just as high as the decisions of the 
Rent Commission would authorize. Now I quote from the 
hearings excerpts from the testimony of New Berne tenants: 

MR, LOUIS GOUBEAU 


Mr, Gounzau. My wife and myself. Four rooms, bath, and kitchen, 

Mr. HAMMER, What do you pay? 

Mr. GouBsau, $60 at the present time. 
the raise three years ago last July, 

Mr. Hauunn. Have you received notice to increase your rent? 

Mr. GOUBEAU. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMMER., How much? 

Mr. GOUBEAU. From $60 to $80, 

Mr, BLAxTON. Did I understand you to say you bad four rooms, 
kitchen, and bath? 

Mr, Goungac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. You are working for the Government? 

Mr, GouBBAU. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buantox, What salary do you receive? 

Mr, GOUBBAU. I work at night, and I recelye approximately $2,500, 

Mr, BLANTON. $2,500? 

Mr, GOUBEAU, Yes, sir, 

Mr. BLANTON. Does your wife work? 

Mr. GOUBEAU, No, sir. 

Mr, BLANTON. She has no position? 

Mr. Govseav. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has she ever had a position? 
Mr. Govsgav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, She has had a position in the Governmeat? 


I came in when they made 


Mr. Gorerav. Up until last August. She is a right sick woman 
and unable to do anything now. 

Mr. BLANTON., Up to last August she did have a position with the 
Government? 

Mr. Govsrav. Yes; for several years. 5. 

Mr. BAN TON. At what salary. A 

Mr. GovBEAC. Nine hundred plus the bonus of $240, 

Mr. Bianrox. Do you rent any of these rooms out? 

Mr. Gocnmat. Yes, sir, At the present time I am obliged to. 

Mr. BLaxtox. How many do you rent out? 

Mr. GOUREAU, Two. 

Mr. Buastoy. To how many people? 

Mr. Govznrav. One to two different gentlemen; that is, two rooms, 
one gentleman in each room. 
. BLANTON. You rent one room to each man? 
. Gornrav. Yes, sir. 
. BLaxton. What do they pay you? 
„ Govreac, One gentleman pays me $30 and the other $25. 
. BLANTON. Then for the apartment that you pay $60 for you get 
| $55 back? 

Mr. Gorneav. Yes; but it is no pleasure for me to rent rooms. 
It is a great sacrifice of comfort. 

Mr, Branrox, But you get $55 back. 

Mr. Gousrav, Very likely. 


EXCERPTS FROM MIS, WHITH’S TESTIMONY 


Mr. HAMMER, What do you pay? 
Mrs. WHITE, $60. 
Mr. HAMMER, Do you rent to anybody else? 
Mrs. Wurre. I rent one room, 
Mr. Hammer. What do you get for that? 
Mrs. Warre. $35, 
Mr. HAMMER. Do you furnish it? 
Mrs. WRITE. Yes, sir. 
| Mr. Hammer. And pay for the gas and light? 
Mrs. Waits. And the washing and laundry, the upkeep of the 
room, and all those things, 
Mr. Hannu. How long have you been there? 
Mrs, Witte, Seven years, 
Mr. HANMER, What did. you pay prior to 19207 
Mrs. WHITE. From 1017 to 1920 we paid $47.50. 
Mr. BLANTON, I suggest that the lady be seated, She does not 
have to stand. 
Mr. Haaser. Did you recelve any notice of increased rent? 
Mrs. Warre. Les; I reéecetved one from Mr, Wardman, I have it 
if you would like to see it. 
Mr. Bnanxrox. She can just tell what the increase was. 
Mr. Hauser, What was the Increase? 
Mrs. WHITE, To $80. 
Mr. BLANTON. You have been there how long? 
Mrs. Wurrx. Seven years. 
Mr. Braxton. You and your daughter? 
Mrs. Wurrx. Yer, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON. You have four rooms and kitchen? 
Mrs. WHITE. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON. Four rooms besides your kitchen? 
Mrs. Wurrr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Branton. And you have a bath? 
Mrs. WHITE. Yes, sir. |] 
EXCERPTS FROM MRS. KENNEDY'S TESTIMONY 
Mr. HWamMur. How many in your family? 
Mrs. Kenxepy. I am the only one. 
Mr. Hamer. You live at the New Berne? 
Mrs. KenyNupy. Yes, sir, 
Mr. Hammer. How long have you liyed there? 
Mrs. Kexnepy. Ten years in October. 
Mr. Hammer. How many rooms do you occupy? 
Mrs. Kexnupy. Four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 
Mr. Hammer. You pay what? X 
Mrs. Kenxnupy. On the fifth floor, 870. Well, I pay for the phone, 
too. 
Mr. Hammer. How many rooms do you rent out? 
Mrs. Kennepy. I rent out three. 
Mr. Hammer, What do you get for them? 
Mrs, Kannepy, I get $40, $30, and $25, 
Mr. BLANTON. You are paying $70 and you are getting back $95? 
Mrs, KENNEDY. Well, I pay $5 for my phone. I pay 878 really. 
Mr, BLANTON. But you use the phone, do you not? 
Mrs. KENNEDY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON. You get $5 worth a month out of the phone? TI pay 
$5 for my phone, 
Mrs. KenNepy. Well, that goes into the rent, does it not, $737 
Mr. BLANTON. Well, you pay $75 and get back $95? 
Mrs. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 
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BECERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MISS MALONEY 

Miss MALONEY. Maloney. 

Mr. Hammer. How many in your family? 

Miss MaLoney. Two; my father and myself. 

Mr. Haun. You live where? 

Miss Maroney, Apartment 48, the New Berne. s 

Mr. Hammer. What floor? 

Miss Matonery. The fourth floor. 

Mr. Hamse, How many rooms? 

Miss MALONEY. Five rooms and bath. * + » 

Mr, HAMMER. You pay about what rent? 

Miss MaLoxnx. $60. 

Mr. HAMMER, Increasing it to what? 

Miss MALONEY. $80. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have been in this apartment bow long? 

Miss Matoney. I think it is 16 years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Sixteen years? 

Miss MALONEY. Tes sir. 

Mr. BLANTON., How much did you pay there during the war year, 
say April, 191717 

Miss MALONEY. I think it was $47.50. 

Mr. Branton. Since 1920 you have been paying $60? 

Miss Matongy. $60. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you have five rooms and bath? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, Occupied by two people? 

Miss Matonzy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. You will pardon a personal question, but do you mind 
stating what salary you get? 

Miss MALONEY. I get $1,740. 

Mr. Branton. $1,740? 

Miss Matongy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLaxrox. And your father is a retired employee? He has his 
retirement pay? 

Misa MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the amount of his retirement pay? 

Miss MALONEY. $60 a month, 

Mr. BLANTON. Your aunt stayed with you? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And she was working for the Government? 

Miss MALONEY. Yeu, sir. 

Mr: BLANTON, Getting a salary? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did anybody else stay with you during the war! 

Miss MALONEY. Of course, we had the whole family there once. 

Mr. BLANTON. How big a family? 

Miss MALONmY. I had a sister, 

Mr. Branton. Your sister? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. She was working for the Government? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And who else? 

Miss MALONEY. That was all that was there regularly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your sister bas married off? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And your aunt died? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you are to pay $80? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON., Now, you understand that I do not believe this rent is 
reasonable; I think this increase is unreasonable; but don’t you think 
it is so remarkable that so many of these tenants show that they have 
been there for 12 to 16 years in one place; they must have been satis- 
fied or they would not have stayed there that long? 

Miss Maroxnx. Well, we were satisfied for the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you have been there 16 years wee ohn 

Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir, 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MRS. GRAHAM 


Mr, HAMMER. You live at the New Berne? 
Mrs. GnARAM. No. 28, second floor. 
Mr. Hammer. How many rooms have you? 


Mrs. Grawam. Yes, I came in from the country and put my little 
girl in school. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have no connection with the Government at all? 

Mrs. GRAHAM, No, 

Mr. BLANTON. You just like to live in Washington? 

Mrs, GnanaM. No, I am not employed. My Httle daughter is at 
school here and I am trying to make a home. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you like Washington and you like to live here? 

Mrs. Grantam. I have lived here since I was married. 

Mr. Blaxrox. What is your native Stute? 

Mrs. Grakam. I came from Maryland. 

Mr. Buanton. You prefer to live in Washington and send your 
daughter to school and give her the advantages of the city? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. You see I would like to keep her with her grandfather. 
Her grandfather is à physician and bas been practicing here over 50 
years, and it means a great deal to him and for her. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is living with you? 

Mrs, Granam. No, not with me, but near me, 

Mr. BLANTON. He is living near you? 

Mrs, GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MRS. MANSFIELD 

Mr. Hammer. How many rooms do you occupy ? 

Mrs. Mansriztp. I have four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 

Mr. Hammer. What do you pay? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. I am paying now $60. 

Mr. Hammer. You sublet two rooms for how much? A 

Mrs. Mansrienp. I get $30 for one, and I can only rent the other 
one part of the time, and T get $25. But I have not had that rented 
very often. In fact, I ought to haye that for myself and my daughter 
to live decently, but I have to rent ft, 

Mr. BLANTON. Are you employed by the Government? 

Mrs. MansFie.p, No, sir; I am not employed at all, just to take 
care of the apartment, and I do sewing whatever time I can. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your daughter is going to school? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD, She is 16 years old. 

Mr. Branton, And going to school? 

Mrs. Mansristp. And gomg to school. 

Mr. BLANTON. You are educating her here m Wasliingten? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir, 

Mr. BLANTON. Washington is quite a desirable place to educate a 
young lady in? It gives them a great many advantages? 

+ * * + * + 0 

Mr. BLANTON. How long have you been there? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. Sixteen years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Most of the people who are there have been there a 
long time? 

Mr. Lampert. How much rent are von paying? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. 860. 

Mr. LAMPERT. And you received one of these celebrated notices? 

Mrs. MANBFIELD. Yea; for $80. 

Mr. Hamuen, Now, the other iay there is just one more, what 
is your name, madam? 


EXCERPTS FROM PRT OF MISS PAULINE HAMMETT 


Mr. Hamer, What apartment do you live in? 

Miss Hauunrr. The New Berne, second floor. 

Mr. Hames. How many in your family? 

Miss Hammurn. Nobody but myself. 

* * * s . * s 

Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms in that apartment? 

Miss HamMerr, Four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 

Mr. HAMMER. Do you sublet any of those rooms? 

Miss HAMMETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hammer. What do you get for them? 

Miss HAMMETT. $30, furnished. 

Mr. HAMMER. How much do you pay for the four rooms? 

Miss HAMMETT. Four rooms, kitchen and bath, I am paying $70 
now. 

Mr. Haun. Did yon receive any notice to increase your rent? 

Miss HAMMETT, Yes; to $00. 

Mr. BLANTON. During the 17 years that you have been there, you 


Mrs. Gnahau. We call it: five rooms, four rooms and . and | have been reasonably satisfied? 


bath, or five rooms and bath. 

Mr. HAMMER. What do you pay? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. I pay $60 now. 

Mr. Huus. Have you received any notice? 

Mra, GRAHAM, I received a notice for 680. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have been there how long? : 

Mrs. GraHaM. Well, we went there when the hose was: first balit. 

Mr. BLANTON, In 19057 

Mrs, GRAHAM. Yes, sir; * . 

Mr. Din Were you mete during the war period from April, 
1917—— 


Miss HAMMETT, Yes; but not always with the service. 

Mr. BLANTON. Haye you ever zomea out more than one room? 
Miss HAMMETT. Yes, sir. be 

Mr. Branton. How many? 

Miss HAMMETT. Two, since my father’s death. 

Mr. BLANTON. What did you recetve for the two? 

Miss HAMMETT. $30 for one and $35 for the other. 

Mr. BLantTon, That was $65, and you are paying $70? 

Miss HAMMETT, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. So, not considering overhead expenses f 
Miss HasxmĮmEeTT, It is not rented now. I have only one rented now. 


‘ 
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Mr, BLANTON, But you could rent two? 
Miss HAMMETT. Yes; I have only myself. 
Mr. Hammer. Well, the next meeting is to-morrow morning, is it? 
Mr. BLANTON., Probably the Post and the Herald would notify them. 
Mr. HAMMER, You would have to pay for it, 
Mr. BLANTON. Ob, well, the newspapers are pretty good about giving 
people information. 

Mr. HamMMen. They may be working people who can not come to- 
morrow. 


RENT COMMISSION ALONE RESPONSIDLD FOR NEW BERN® RAISP 


I submit that no fair-minded person can rend the testimony 
of these witnesses from the New Berne Apartments, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Wardman’s evidence, and escape the inevitable 
conclusion that decisions of the Rent Commission were re- 
sponsible for these recent raises by Mr. Wardman in the New 
Berne, Why, he bought it for the purpose of raising the rents 
to correspond to decisions of the Rent Commission. If we had 
had no Rent Commission, there would have been no raises there. 
The raises made in September, 1920, were not made until cer- 
tain decisions of the Rent Commission warranted it for suites 
with rooms of certain standards, 


GETTING BACK APPROXIMATELY WHAT THEY PAID OUT 


Examine the ubove testimony and you will note that many 
of these tenants are subrenting enough rooms from their suite 
to take in almost as much as they pay out. I challenge any 
man to read the evidence of all the witnesses in this New Berne 
and say that it warrants the extension of this war-emergency 
Rent Commission, 


HARRY WARDMAN SOLEMNLY AGREES NOT TO EJECT TENANTS 
I quote the following from page 81 of the hearings: 


Mr. Branton. May I ask you this question? It will have a very 
large effect on my attitude toward this bill. Suppose the Rent Com- 
mission is not kept alive and expires on May 22, and these people 
say that they will not pay the increase in rent: Do you expect to have 
them put out of the building? 

Mr. WARDMAN. No, sir; I do not expect to do that. 

Mr, BLANTON. What I mean is this: Suppose they say, We can not 
pay these increases and we are not going to give our apartments up.“ 

Mr. WARDMAN. I would not insist upon them getting out. 


The largest colored newspaper published in the United States 
exclusively for colored people is the Washington Tribune. It 
has a large circulation and goes into almost all of the States. 
Covering a large part of three columns of its front page last 
Saturday, April 12, 1924, was a demand from the 110,000 colored 
people of Washington to give them representation upon this 
Rent Commission by appointing thereon one colored man and 
one colored woman. Let me quote the following excerpt from 
this article: 


The progressive group of colored people of the District of Columbia 
are now preparing for a fight to a finish for representation on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Rent Commission. A bill is now pending in Congress 
making this body a permanent one. As now constituted, the commission 
is composed of five white and no colored. 

Attorney Thomas L. Jones addressed a letter to Senator BALL, chalr- 
man of the District Committee, asking the Senator to propose an amend- 
ment to this bill providing for negro representation on the commission. 
Attorney Jones suggests that a man and a woman be appointed as rep- 
resentatives of the Negro race. 

Attorney Jones makes a forceful argument in his letter, which was 
as follows: 


Hon. H. L. BALL: 


I desire to call your attention to the condition of things bearing 
on the question of the extension of the Ball Rent Commission law. 
In doing so, I desire to say that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
colored people constitute one-fourth of the population of the District 
of Columbia, 90 per cent of whom are rent payers, they have no rep- 
resentation on the Rent Commission, and, so far as I know, and 
have been advised, very little attention has been paid to them when 
they did make a complaint, 

As a lawyer, I very seriously doubt the advisability of such laws. 
In my opinion, they haye n tendency to increase rent instead of 
diminishing it. At least, they prevent the erection of small houses 
that would relieve my class from poor conditions in living quarters, 
This is borne out by the fact that I see by the report of your 
investigation committee, in regard to the subject, there is a scarcity 
of houses for living quarters in the District of Columbia renting 
for less than $50 a month, in spite of the fact that these laws have 
been in existence for six or seven years. 

However, I do not want to get away from my object, and that ls, 
if the Ball rent law is to be extended, a hundred and ten thousand 
colored people of the District of Columbia, 90 per cent of whom 
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are rent payers, demand that they shall have a representation of 
at least two members on said commission—one man and one woman. 

In order that there shall be no mistake or failure in regard 
thereto, I respectfully request you, as chairman of said committee, 
to propose an amendment to said bill in such behalf and to urge 
its adoption, $ 

If you desire me to do so, I shall be glad to prepare a form for 
such amendment and mail a copy to you, 

Hoping this letter will receive your early and favorable consider- 
ation, I am, 

Yours very respectfully, THOMAS L. JONES. 


And on the editorial page there is an extended double-column 
editorial from Editor J. A. G. LuValle demanding that there 
shall be placed on this Rent Commission one colored man and 
one colored woman. And their demands are such that if this 
Rent Commission is extended neither the President nor Chair- 
man MAppen nor the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, TINKHAM] can turn 
them down, hence it will mean an increase tf seven commission- 
ers, any one of whom is authorized under the present law to 
sit und determine rents and. service, 

CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY 

Let us remember for a moment the history of this rent legis- 
lation. 

During the war the Sixty-fifth Congress passed a resolution 
which became effective May 31, 1918, titled “To prevent rent 
profiteering in the District of Columbia.” It recited that it was 
a war-emergency act and should terminate when a treaty of 
peace was signed between the United States and Germany, and 
it prevented a landlord from dispossessing a tenant. It was a 
war emergency. The Government had brought to Washington 
about 75,000 additional employees. Housing facilities were in- 
adequate. Numerous business interests sent representatives to 
Washington. Some avaricious rent profiteers doubled and 
trebled their rents overnight. But the resolution did not stop 
profiteering. Tenants would sublet at big profits, Subtenants 
would in turn sublet at additional profits. On one occasion I 
found eight girls occupying a large room on a third floor, with 
four double beds and little else in the room, and all eight were 
paying $25 per month for such miserable accommodation. One 
died at a time when others in the room were sick. The poor 
girl, being from my district, brought this situation to my atten- 
tlon. 

Then, after the armistice, Congress passed an act, becoming 
effective July 11, 1919, extending the life of said “ antirent- 
profiteering resolution“ for a period of 90 days following the 
definite conclusion of peace between us and Germany, 

And then in 1919 Congress passed the Ball Rent Aét, which 
was never considered by any committee of the House but was 
put on another bill by conferees of the Senate as a rider while 
another piece of legislation was in conference. It was worse 
than a rider put on by the Senate. It was a rider put on 
another bill in conference by Senate cpnferees. Thus it had no 
consideration by either body. It did not come regularly from 
a committee to one body and then receive consideration by 
both, It was the idea of certain conferees. 

And let me remind you of what occurred when this confer- 
ence report came back to the House, It was no other than the 
genial and able gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brod] who threw 
several legislative spasms because the matter had not been 
considered by a committee. And he made the strongest speech 
against such rent legislation and against such a Rent Commis- 
sion that you ever heard. Let me quote from the Record of 
October 4, 1919: 

RENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. Haugen. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report upon the 
bill H. R. 8624, to amend an act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supplies, and controlling the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel,” approved August 10, 1917. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a conference report 
upon the bill H. R. 8624, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. Brad. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order against the bill 
and each section thereof, 

The Spraxer. The gentleman from Ohio reserves all points of order. 


I quote certain excerpts from positions then taken, illustra- 
tive of the fact that not only the winds, but statesmen from 
Ohio as well, radically change from straight ahead to right 
about face. 


WHAT MR, BEGG SAID IN OCTOBER, 1919 

Mr. Brac. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House.. * I 
have had some experience in going abont this city in trying to find a 
home in which to keep my little family. I visited no less than 50 or 
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60 apartments. The prices that they ask for k Hetle four or five room 
apartment is twice as much as it is in New York City or Chicago, and 
on investigation and in going to the bottom of the thing I have discov- 
ered in every single instance it it not the individual who bas bis dol- 
lars invested in the property with whom you eal, but almost always 
some irresponsible agent who has leased the property prior to this time 
and now he is holding it out for subleasing. I should like to pass this 
bill with an amendment so ae to kill the sublessor of this city instanter. 
[Applause.} As this bill is drawn the sublessor Las tenure of Ufe for 
three more years. As this bill is drawn the owner of the property 
surrenders his control as to who shall occupy it; and I dq not believe 
this Congress has gone so far astray or has become so blinded to the 
sacredness of property rights that it is willing to surrender a man’s 
control of his property to an irresponsible sublessor for a period of 
three years. I can cite you instances in this town where I tried to find 
a home for myself where the owners of the property have had arbi- 
trarily taken over from them the control of their pruperty, and have 
had arbitrarily forced npon them a contract of lease to an irresponsible 


sublessor for 30 apartments In this apartment house, ard this sublessor 


is paying $65 a month and has furnished those apartments with a lot 
of cheap furniture, and I will guarantee to furnish every single apart- 
ment she has in there at $500 per apartment, and I wilf make money, 
and this woman is subleasing those apartments for $175 a month and 
is having them filled by transients. 

. . è . . . * 

I know that the proponents of the bill will come iw and say to us, 
well, this commission and this bill prevents subleasing for any more 
than the amount pald by the lessor unless you get specific permission 
of the commission. Now, I grant that is true in this bill, but I ask 
you men, most of whom are attorneys, how long will d take the legiti- 
mate owners of this property of which I am speaking—and it is only a 
specimen of a condition—how long do you think it will take them to 
get control of thelr own property away from this sublessor if they have 
to go through the hands of the commission and then it is carried on 
appeal to the courts of the District ef Columbia? 

Why, they will bein control of that property for a longer time than 
this law is written for—three years. * It I rent a property for 
a family residence, and the man converts it Into a boarding house, I 
maintais that the sacredness of property rights ought to permit me to 
dispossess him at the end of the contract period I have rented it for. 


o = * — = * * 

Let me show you what happens when a subleaser has control of a 
number of apartments against the owner's will, if you please. The 
coutraet being forced upon the owner of the property is not a contraet, 
according to the definition given te us in all the books of law, to the 
effect that a contract means the mutual agreement of two minds getting 
together on a proposition for a specified time. That is not the condi- 
tion in this eity to-day with these subletters under the law as it is 
written, because the owners of the buildings do not want to sublet; 
they do not want to dispossess the bona fide people that ere in there, 
if they are the right kind of people. But 1 maintain, * * * we 
are going too far when we say to the property owner “ You shall have 
no right to discriminate as to the kind of people that live in your 
building.” i 

The Senare. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, Besga. Mr. Speaker, may I have a couple of minutes more? 

Mr. Havcen. I would be very glad to grant it, but there is such a 
demand fer time 

Mr. Bago., I would like to have two minutes more. 

Mr, Havas. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brod. Here is what happens: The subleasers are not caring at 
all about the damage to the property. All they are after is the rent. 
In order to keep every one of those apartments full all the time, they 
will rent to anybody who comes along. Now, if you have rented prop- 
erty at home, you know that some tenants will turn that property back 
to you in as good repair as it was in when given to them, while other 
tenants will take that property and the damage they will do to it will 
offset all the income that you have received from it. [ am 
after cases whére the owners of the property have had the control 
taken away from them hy the sublessor, and who is in control of a 
number of new houses in this town, and is filling them with all kinds of 
riffraff just so they pay the rent. The moral tone of some of these 
apartments has been lowered, and the caliber of the house bas been de- 
graded, and all because the owners have no redress or recourse, If 
they take it up with the occupants, they say, “ We are not renting from 
you. What are you going to do about it?” I say that it is a per- 
niclous proposition to take the control of the property away. You are 
not dispossessing the rightful occupant, but the man who has got his 
dollars invested and who ought to have something to say if property 
rights mean anything in this country any more. 

BEGG POINT OF ORDER 


And the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Besa} made a point of 
order against the entire conference report: 

Mr. Broa. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the conferees 
have gone outside of their jurisdiction and have included new matter, 
in that they have taken in rents of lands and services, 


The SPEAKER, Will the gentleman specify in what particular? 

Mr. Brae. I will take first section 118. They have absolutely taken 
away all control of the individual over his property, and they so admit 
in their statement, in which they say: 

“This section prohibits subletting at an advanced rate of charge 
Without the consent of the commission. This varies the Senate 
amendment, which prohibited all subletting without the consent of 
the qwner er of the commission.” 

They have absolutely taken away all the rights of the owner in this 
bill that they are submitting, and it is not the result of a compromise 
or a conference. 


SPEAKER SUSTAINED POINT OF ORDER 


From the extended debate that followed, let me quote the 
following excerpts from Mr. Walsh, than whom there was no 
better parliamentarian in the House. 


Mr. Wasn. + It is hitched up and conjoined with the 
service agreed to be furnished therewith or required by the commission, 
E read further: 

“The term ‘service’ meludes the furnishing of lights, heat, 
water, telephone or elevator service, furniture, furnishings, window 
shades, screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath and laundry facili- 
ties and privileges, maid service, * * making all repairs 
suited to the type of building or necessitated by ordinary wear 
and tear.” 

Clearly under that definition where the rental service” means not 
only the land, buildings, and services, vacant land can not be included, 
and neither can agricultural land be ſneluded, because under the defini- 
tion, which includes lands, building, and service, they do not need 
maid service for agricultural lands nor elevator service. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman mean to indicate “ service “. neces- 
sarily means all of those? 

Mr. WALSR. All or any of them. 

The SPEAKER, Suppose it is water. vacant | land might need water. 

Mr. Wansm. But, Mr. Speaker, it says 

„ * and any other privilege or service connected with 
the use or occupancy of any rental property, apartment, or hotel.” 

If the Chair will read the entire Senate amendment and the entire 
report which the conferees have submitted upon that amendment, he 
will see that the whole purpose of this is to control and regulate the 
use of property for dwelling purposes, 


MR. BEGG FORCED SPEAKER TO SEND BILL BACK TO CONFERENCE 


The Sppager. Then to save time the Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair appreciates the importance of sustaining a conference 
report, and the Chair has been anxious from the beginning here to be 
able, preserving his mental integrity, to rule that this conference re- 
port was in order. But presuming the authority of the rules of the 
House is more important than the inconvenience of sending a bill back 
to a conference, the Chair stated in the beginning of the discussion 
the difficulty which occurred to the Chair, hoping that that difficulty 
would be met and removed by argument, The Chair regrets to say 
that that difficulty still confronts him and seems insuperable. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh] stated correctly that the 
question at issue ts whether the conference report has gone beyond the 
subject matter of the Senate amendment. © It broadens the 
scope of the Senate amendment by an entirely distinct subject matter, 
it seems to the Chair; and so the Chair feels constrained to sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. Jomnsoy of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, ho the purpose of ascer- 
taining the Judgment of the House, I respectfully appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky appeals from the deci« 
sion of the Chair. 

Mr, Walsh and Mr. Campbell of Kansas moved to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

The Srm4xkr. The motion is made to lay the appeal on the table. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion to lay the appeal on the 


_table was agreed to. 


BECAUSE HOUSE HAD NOT HAD CHANCE. 20 PROPERLY DEBATES IT 


Thus it will be observed that because a proposition was put 
on a bill by the Senate which the gentleman from Ohio be- 
lieved was taking away the rights of property owners and 
which the House had not had time to properly debate, Mr. 
Bece tied up the whole proceeding with a point of order and 
forced the bill to be ordered back to conference by the Speaker, 


AND THEN WHAT HAPPENED 


The committee did just exactly what the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brad] is now doing; it went before the Rules Com- 
mittee and persuaded the Committee on Rules to grant it a 
rule to make the conference report in order despite Mr. Braa’s 
point of order. And the Rules Committee granted the rule, for 
let me quote from the Recor of October 11, 1919, to wit: 


1924 
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FOOD PRODUCTS, FURE, AND RENTS (H. RES. 320) 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The Srwakwr. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

„House Resolution 329 

“ Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolu- 
tion the House shall proceed, with the consideration of the confer- 
ence report agreed upom by the mapagers on the disagrecing votes 
of the two Honses on H. R. 8624, being an act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national seeurity = 
defense by encouraging production, conserving the supply, and 
controlling the VV fuel,’ approved 
August 10, 1917. all points of order on said conference re- 
port shall be 8 as walved. That there shall be one hour 
of debate, to be divided equally between those favoring and those 
opposing the conference report. That at the conclusion of debate 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered upon the con- 
ference report, without intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move the. previous gues- 
tion on the resolutien, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Campbell} is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule I have submitted 
makes in order the consideration of the conference report on the bill 
from the Committee om Agriculture. X 
LEADERS PLEDGED THAT NO OTHER SUCH RULE WOULD EVER DE GRANTED 

AGAIN 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. * * 1 do agree with the gentleman 
feom Tennessee [Mr. Gannerrl and with others that this 1s not the 
proper way to legislate, and that conferees should not be encouraged 
to bring fa legislation in conference reports that has not been consid- 
ered by either House. © We are all almost worn to a frazule. 
The House is tired; the Senate is tired; and if we keep on the eountry 
will be tired of what we are doing. It is important that we conelude 
our business at the earliest date possible, and it if important that the 
subject matters. considered in this ¢onference report be adjusted. before 
Congress takes a recess or adjourns. 

Mr. Breo. Will nnn, 

Mr, CAMPBILD of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. Boco. Assuming that what he has just said is exactly the truth, 
fw that any Justifention: for passing legislation at this time and at this 
moment? 

Mr. Camrawit of Kansas. T am not justifying the passage of the 
Mgistation. 1 am justifying the right of the House to (afspose of thë 
matter ‘ene way or thè other, and de it Snally. 


SOUND POSITION OF PRESENT MINORITY LEADER 


Mx. Guenuerr of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, * for the convenience of 
the conferees we are asked to take this extraordinary method of passing 
a rule which presents the House from) considering legisiatian, in any 
proper. sense of that term, that the. conferees haye themselves put 
into this bill. I am oppesed to that. It jmvolves.a dangerous, prin- 
ciple of jegislatlon. and in this. particular matter, as a practical prop- 
opition, it is worse than even that ot yesterday, and for this reasan : 
Let gentlemen., recall the histery. ot the jJegislation Whleh is: really, 
im dispute here, namely, the rent. legislation applying,te the District 
of. Columbia. That has, net been before this body in any, form far, 
actual, eonsideration. What occurred? The food bill reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and, passed by the House was sent to 
the Senate. There, under some sort of peculiar rules, which I do aot 
understand—the gentleman from Missouri, the former Speaker, of 
this, House, once expressed it, probably very accurately, when be said 
that that body had no rules and did not observe what they did haye— 
but under some sort of rule they take up a bill concerning rents in the 
District of Columbia and put it on an agricultural bill, That comes 
back to this body, And what occurs? The amendments are disagreed 
to Informally, theoretically considered, but practically never read to 
the House. No chance to, amend, no opportunity te perfect that 
legislation. .And in that crude form it goes to conference, and the 
conferees find themselves in a condition. where to giye vitality and 
vigor, to the very purpose or supposed purpose of the other body 
they must change the language of that particular bill. or that par- 
ticular part of the hill that was in dispute. * * I am pleading 
far the integrity of legislative procedure; I am pleading for the 
eppertunity of this House te pass upon this legi#ltien in a way that 
it would have the opportunity to amend it if in its. wisdom it thought 
it was desirable to amend it. That opportunit>, dees not exist here 
now, because this conference report must be voted up or down as a whole, 
und there is no chance to place upon this legislation any amendment, 
however germane it may be or however desirable it may be, Against 
this sort of policy I protest, I realize that it is futile now, probably, 
so far as this particular rule is concerned; 7 I desire to give my 


support to the netice which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
bell] served upon the House yesterday, which he has reiterated 
again to-day, and I desire to assure him that be will have my support 
in the future against rules of this character. 


MR, BEGG CONTROLLED TIME OF OPPOSITION 


Mr. Caur zm of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the 
resolution. 

The Spzaxur. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed te. 

The SPBAKER. Accordingly the Clerk will report the conference report. 

Mr. Bnad. Mr. Speaker, I desire to speak in opposition te this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman. The rule pro- 
vides that there shall be one hour's debate, to be equally divided be- 
tween those favoring and those opposed to the report. 

Mr, Brod. May I inquire for what time the Speaker recognizes me? 

Mr. WALSH, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
iowa [Mr. Hagens] may control 30 minutes in favor of the report 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea] 30 minutes against it. 

The Sram. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAuenx] control 80 min- 
utes in favor of the report and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac} 
control 30 minutes against it. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. Bros, Mr. Speaker, * 1 think I have possibly been 
misunderstood in my attitude in opposing. what I believe to be vicious 
legislation... Under the guise of the emergency that seems to 
exist, I honestly fear that instead of alleviating the conditions that 
confront us in the Distriet of Columbia today they have only created 
the machinery that will either cause this law to be declared uncon- 
stitutional by the courts of the District of Columbia—which I am 
very frank to say, not. as a lawyer but as a layman, I think will 
happen—or else I can see nothing other than the creation of the 
machinery to prolong in power the subletter, who is the very individual 
that is the curse of the District of Columbia to-day. In spite of all 
that has been claimed for this act, you have not given the subletter 
the death blow which he 80 richly deserves. You have created, the 
machinery whereby you have robbed the legitimate, honest, bona fide 
investor in real estate in this town; and if you can do it in the 
city of Washington, you have certainly set a precedent that is going 
to confront you in other cities in the United States. You have robbed 
the legitimate owner of property, whetber he be the owner of a thou- 
sand-dollar cottage or a million-dollar apartment house, of the con- 
trol of his own property. You have taken it away from him and 
given it to the subletter. 

WILDEST-EYED, BOLSHBYIST WOULD NOT ADVOCATE WILDER pocrRine 


What isje, lese The Word ‘lease ” is used repeatedly in this 
bill. Now, if it is anything, it is a contract, I WUl submit to the 
lawyers of this House if that is not a fair statement that will stana 
in any court. A lease is a contract. Any contract, in order to get 
recogmtion/ in any court, must be; founded on the fundamental, and 
basic principle of coming together of two minds on some subject for 
consideration, for a limited time. That is: a contract; and if this 
bill does not destroy the contrart and give the lessee unlimited time, 
in violation ef the win of ene party to the contract and the mptwal 
agreement with the lessor, then I ean not read the English 


language. 
| Why, the wildest-eyed| Bolshevist that ever spoke from a soap: box jn 


the city of New York never advocated any wilder doctrine than this; 


| and I want to say fo you men that you will be confronted with this 


same proposition when yeu go to your homes, with having set up a 
precedent for taking away’ from a property owner the ‘right to deter“ 
mine ‘who shall Hye in his house. In the name of God} 
men, dees the property right founded in the Constitution and the bin 
of rights of the Constitution wean anything) or can you legislate it 
away? The only excuse’ that the proponents of this bill have ts that 
they say the property owners of the District of Columbia are a bunch 
of thieves and robbers, and that they do not deserve any consideration 
or any rights, I challenge you men who are in favor of this bil in 
this form to ge back home and pass such a bil for your State. If 
you do, you will never get another vote from any man who owns prop- 
erty valued at as much ae $500; If there is a thing that America 
is going to be confronted with—-and it is going to be the dead line 
inside; ot five years’ time—it is a showdown between the man who 
threngh industry and perseverance and economy bas saved out of a 
mere pittance enough to acquire something, and the prefiigate and the 
waster who has, spent his all and to-day has nothing. I know what it 
means to be poor. I have always been poor, and I have rented nearly 
every year of my life, I expect to rent every day that I live in Wash- 
ington, and I have not a dollar to-iay other than that which I have 
earned by hard work and the economy of my wife and my children and 
myself. But do you think I will stand on the floor in the Hall of the 
United States Congress, or any other spot, and vote away the sacred- 
ness of the interest of the man Who owns his house as to who shall 
eccupy it? * * * 

I submit to every fair-minded man if that ts asking anything more 
than is guaranteed by our Constitution, I stand here to prophesy, 
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that the courts will call this law unconstitutional; but, if they do not, 
I have lost my confidence in the old teaching of the sacred protection 
that is thrown around every man by that old mantle, the Constitution of 


the United States. I want to say to you that the fear of being pun- 
ished does not deter me from defending the sacred principles that I 
believe made this country what it is to-day. 

I want to submit this final question and then I am willing to turn 
over some time to some other gentleman; Who made this country to- 
day what it is, from the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
until now? Was it the man who was industrious, the man who saved, 
the man who acquired, or was it the other element of society? Think 
it over. Now, will you take away from him one of the fundamental 
Yights guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States, and make 
that first step in the Capital? 


NOT AFRAID OF VOTELESS WASHINGTON, BUT WOULD NOT VOTE IT ON HOMB 
FOLES 


The reason, and I do not have any hesitancy in saying it, why some 
of you are so ready to take it away fronr the people of the District 
of Columbia is because you think they can not get after you. They 
do not have a vote. You will not go back to your homes and talk 
that kind of stuff that you are now talking on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Huppixeston. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Brad. I will. 

Mr. Huppteston. In line with what the gentleman has just said, per- 
mit me to cal] his attention to the fact that the Committee of the 
Whole House in considering this bill originally voted by a vote of 
seventy-odd to about sixty to incorporate an amendment to apply this 
same principle against which the gentleman complains to the whole 
United States. That is to say, we adopted an amendment which 
included rentals and made it a crime for the tenant or owner to 
charge more than a reasonable rate for the premises, and it was 
applicable to the whole United States, 

Mr. BroG. I have no quarrel with the man who wants to fix a price 
where the law of supply and demand can not function properly, But 
when it comes to saying to the owner you shall let John Jones occupy 
your premises instead of Sam Smith, you are transgressing the sacred- 
ness of property rights. 

Mr. Huppiestrox. But*the gentleman said we would not dare to go 
home and make that kind of talk. I want to call his attention to the 
fact that the majority of the Committee of the Whole did do if. 

Mr. Brac. But it is not on the statute books. 

Mr. HuppLeston. No; it did not pass in the House, but at least 79 
Members of the House were willing to “talk that kind of stuff with 
reference to the people at home. 

Mr. Beco. I would suggest to the gentleman from Alabama that he 
go home and work for that in his legislature and see what happens 
after the public understands what he is doing. 


MR. BEGG’S SUPPORTING SPEECHES 


Now, remember that the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Brag} 
controlled the entire time in oppositi although he was not 
a member of the committee. He could yield his time to such 
Members as he wished to speak. It is presumed that he would 
yield to those who most strongly supported his position. Now 
let: me quote a few excerpts from the remarks made by some of 
Mr. Brod's supporters, to whom he yielded: 


MR, BEGG YIELDED TO MR. HERSEY, OF MAINE 


Mr. Hersey, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House. 
I do not understand how it was possible for the conference commit- 
tee to secure from the Rules Committee the necessary power to de- 
prive the House of the right to give proper consideration to new and 
important legislation, It will not happen again, we are informed, 
for the able chairman of the Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Campbell], in presenting the rule apologized for the 
rule and said he would never do it again. This is his statement from 
the RECORD : 

“Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I agree with the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gannwrrl and with others that this is not the 
most desirable procedure on a conference report, and I want to 
Serve notice now upon conferees that they must not bring son- 
ference reports to the Committee on Rules with a request that 
their provisions be made in order contrary to the ordinary rules 
af the House.“ 

Mr. Speaker, in the few moments I have remaining I want to bring 
before you some of the features of this vicious and unconstitutional 
rent bill. What does this Ball rent bill” propose? 

It provides a court composed of three commissioners, to be known 
and called “the rent commissioners of the District of Columbin,” to 
be appointed by the President, to hold office for three years, and 
receive each a salary of $5,000 a year. The commission shall appoint 
a secretary, who shall receive a salary of $3,000 a year, payable in 
like manner; it may appoint and remove such officers, employees, and 
agents and make such expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, 


furniture, furnishings, 


telephone, law books, books of reference, periodicals, furniture, sta- 
tionery, office equipment, and other supplies and expenses as may be 
necessary to the administration of this Ball rent bill 

The assessor of the District of Columbia shall serve ex oficio as 
an advisory assistant to the commission, but he shall haye none of 
the powers or duties of a commissioner. The assessor shall receive a 
salary of $1,000 per annum, payable monthly, in addition to such 
other salary as may be prescribed for his office by law. 

The only qualifications required of these commissioners is that 
none of them “shall be directly or indirectly engaged in, or in any 
manner interested in or connected with, the real estate or renting 
business in the District of Columbia.“ In other words, this court 
shall be made up-of renters; owners of real estate are disqualified. 
I would like to have a photograph of this bunch of irresponsibles that 
exercise arbitrary power and control over all private property in the 
District of Columbia. 

Now what is the jurisdiction and power of this Rent Commission? 
I have only time to call your attention to a few of the many arbitrary 
and unconstitutional powers granted to this court over the 470,000 
persons that live in the District of Columbia. 

These rent commissioners have by this Ball rent bill full control and 
authority over all the rental property, land or bullding or part thereof, 
in the District of Columbia, rented or hired and the service agreed or 
acquired by law or by determination of the commission to be furnished 
in connection therewith, hotels or apartments. Also over the tenant, 
subtenant, lessee, sublessee, or other person, not the owner, entitled to 
the use or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, or apartment. Also 
over any hotel or apartment, or part thereof, In the District of Colum- 
bia, rented or hired, and the land and outbuildings appurtenant 


thereto, and the service agreed or required by law or by determination 


of the commission to be furnished in connection therewith. Also over 
the owner, lessor, or sublessor, or other person entitled to receive rent 
or charges for the use or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, or 
apartment, or any interest therein or his agent. Also over the serv- 
ice, furnishing of light, heat, water, telephone or elevator service, 
window shades, screens, awnings, storage, 
kitchen, bath and laundry facilities and privileges, maid service, janitor 
service, remoyal of refuse, making all repairs suited to the type of 
building or necessitated by ordinary wear and tear, and any other 
privilege or service connected with the use or occupancy of any rental 
property, apartment, or hotel, 

Further, the commission or any officer, employee, or agent duly 
authorized in writing by it, shall at all reasonable times have access tu, 
for the purpose of examination, and the right to copy, any books, 
accounts, records, papers, or correspondence relating to any matter 
which the commission is authorized to consider or investigate; and 
the commission shall have power to require by subpœna the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the production of all such books, 
accounts, records, papers, and correspondence relating to any such 
matter. Any member of the commission may sign subpenas, admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, and receive evidence. ` 

This new court for the District of Columbia provides and furnishes 
an attorney free of charge for the benefit of the tenant and pays all 
his costs in ths lawsuits in all matters of rents and real estate and 
contracts with real estate owners; but the owners or landlords get no 
freë services or benefits, but pay the costs of the proceedings before a 
court organized to look after the interests of the tenants only. 

This prejudiced court hns the power and authority to make its own 
rules of procedure, and at the hearing or trial they are not even bound 
by the usual and ordinary rules of evidence, ‘Trial by jury, provided 
and guaranteed by the Constitution, is denied to the owners of real 
estate. They are to be robbed of their property without a jury trial 
and in total disregard of the rules of evidence, 

From the decision of these autocratic commissioners on a question 
of fact there is no appeal, They shall fix and determine the amount 
of rent charges and services and all the terms and conditions of a 
lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of any rental prop- 
erty, hotel, or apartment, and from their decisions there is no appeal. 
They can change all contracts and leases of real estate in the Dis- 
trict, permit the tenant to sublet in violation of his contract, and 
when the lease has expired and the tenant, under his contract, has 
no further right to occupy the premises this commission is authorized 
and empowered, against the wish of the landlord, to extend the lease 
for two years more, and from this decision there is no appeal. 

And this is not all. This unconstitutional commission shall make 
all contracts between landlord and tenant in the District of Columbia; 
they draw the forms, agreements, covenants, and terms between the 
parties and provide that no other forms shall be used and no other 
contracts or agreements made by the owners of real estate under a 
penalty of a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment Tor not 
exceeding one year, or by both, 

Under this Ball rent bill these commissioners have power and 
authority within the District to demand that the owner of every 
hotel or apartment shall file with the commission plans and other 
data in such detail as the commission requires, descriptive of the 
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rooms, accommodations, and service in connection. with such hotel 


or apartment, and the commission shall determine and fix the retes 
and charges- for sueh rooms, hotel or apartment, for two years, and 
from this decision the owners of the real estate shall have no appeal. 
Such a despotic use of unbridled power is clearly uneconstituticnal, 
and the autbors of this se-called Ball rent bill know it; but they 
seek to escape by invokimg the war powers of the Constitution after 
the war is ended. They say: 
“Sec. 122, It is hereby declared that the provisions of this 
title are made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war 
with the Imperial German Government, resulting in rental con- 


ditions in the District of Columbia dangerous to the public f 


health and burdensome to publie officers and employees whese 
duties requixe them to reside within the District and other 
persons whose activities are essential te the maintenance and 
comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embarrassing 
the Federal Government in the transaction off the public busi- 
ness, It is also declared that, this title) shall! be considered 
temporary legislation, and that it shall terminate en the erpita- 
tion of two years from the date of eien een, 
less sooner repeated.’ 
In the meantime the Gouel en See l wie | Bald bent 
b! tneonstitutionall Those three wise: dommissioners will lose 
their jobs: aud salartes and be forced to seek some honest employ- 
ment and pay a reasonable rent aud be bound to keen their con- 
tracts. Property rights wall stimm de held sacred at the Capital of 
the Nation. Congress will recover from tts -hysterical condition and 
legislate in 4 sane and lawful manner, and the good people of the 
District of Columbia, although they have no vote, will still be en- 
titled to “life, Mherty, and the pursuit of happiness." Í 


QUOTED JUDGE MOON, OF TRNNESSER 


4 And in the time of the gentleman: from Ohio (Mr. Beco}; the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hnsnxl then, quoted the remarks 
made a few days previous by one of the wisest sages then in 
the House of Representatives, our former lamented -colleague, 
the very distinguished jurist; parliamentarian; and statesman, 
Judge Meon, of Tennessee whose sound speech Fant Reaper 
‘offered im support of Mr. Brag, to wit: n 

Mr. Moon. Mr. Speaker, I anv not concerned in us aŭ boada 


Arguments that have been made to-day. But 1 boliere this bill to be 


thoroughly ‘uncenstitutional in every way, aud therefore I would not 
smppert i under any etreumstances It Is an imyagion’ of the vights éf 
property that the Constitution does not authorize. To say that Gov- 
evument emplosées’ must be boused does not carry with! it the right to 
say to the citizen that he shalt furnish the housing at such figures us a 


eoinmission inny fix. Tou may tuke private property for pablic uses 


emi public’ purposes, but I) deny the right under the Constitution of 
this Congress tó take private property of a citizen and turn it over at 
figures fixed hy nu commission in the interest of another citizen... | 

When yow have said that the man who owns a piece of property hus 
no longer the tight to contro! it, hus no longer the right to say who shall 
eccupy i, no longer the right to say what the price shall be, it is such 
an invasion of the private rights and: interests of ia citizen as comes 


directly in conflict with the provision of the Constitution that guaran- 


tees the protection of property in this couptry, 119si0 Dia 


It is a beginning of that system of legislation, the Axing of rates) 
and prices about everything, that you will find the most dangerous and 
pernibious that uus ever been undertaken. There should) be general 


aws controlling all things, but when the Congress goes down to the 
private citizen and says you shall handle your property this way; that 


you shall ‘fix this price and no other, Congress has assumed an under- 


taking! that it can not very well carry out. ! 


1 insist, Mr. Speaker, that the best interests of this AERE N 
that lide,’ Liberty, and property under the Constitution shall be pro- 


tected by the Congress, and vou shall not pass any of these Bolshevik 
laws affecting the property rights of the people of this country. If I 
awn a house, have I not the right te say who shall go into it; if I 
want to rent it, shall I not have the right to say what the price khali be; 
if I want to leave it vacant, have I not the right? What right have 


you under the Constitution to destroy the rights of property which the: 


law gives the citizen? It is an infamous'suggestion. [Applause] 

In the three minutes I have T ean not diseuss this bill nor the 
constitutional Huntatlons on the powers óf Congress in time of war 
or perce on the questions involved. The mere statement that no 
power can be found in the Constitution to force the eftisens of the 
District ot Columbin to make unwilling’ contracts as to the use of 
their property ought to be sufficient for all just men to oppese this 
measure) Congress can not fmpair, by express terms of the Consti- 
tution, the obligations of contracts in the State, and under the spirit 
of the Constitution it can not make contracts for the private eitiaen 
to secommodate another private citizen in the District of Columbia, 
however ‘desirable it might be to reduce rents. If it can de done as 
to rents, it can be done as to all things; and you beceme the masters 
and not sae EAA pile ah toner inane orate phan rr DN 
puly masters can rule slaves, í Witt u 


FOUR MEMBERS OF DISTRICT COMMITTED APPEARED AGAINST MR. BEG 


While not a member of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee appeared ore the Rules Committee, and Mr. Brede 
alone asked for his rule, four members of the District Com- 
mittee unalterably opposed to the bill appeared before the 
Rules Committee, stating they were against this bill. And 
remember that 40 per cent of all of the expenses of this Rent 
Commission comes out of the Public Treasury, paid by the tax- 


‘payers of the whole United States. 


PRESENT 60-40; FISCAL RELATION. 


Under the present system new in force the 150 on of Wash- 
ington pay a total tax of only $1.20 on the $100, on both real 
and personal property, with a personal property exemption of 
$1,000 free of alt taxation, and with their property 


‘at about half valuation, and the whole people of the United 


makes numerous appropriations. for the District of Columbia 
local civic matters, in numerous supply bills, where the ap- 


‘propriation is taken out of the United States Dees pir 


eent. 
AFFECTS; ENTIRE PEOPLE or THR UNITED STATES. 


This is not a bill that affects merely the people lying tn the 


“District of Columbia. It affects all of the people in the whole 


United States, for the whole people of the Nation pay 40 per 
cent of afl the salaries of the officers and employees of this 
Rent Commission and of all of the other expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. And the people of Washington pay a 17 —— 
tax rate of only $1.20 on the $200, assessed at About halt 
valuation, while, counting the State, county, school, and other 
civic taxes, all of the otller cities ote the United States, both 
small and large, pay taxes running from $2.75 to $6 and 87 
per $100, 171 j 
THR OLD SLOGAN HAS WORN THRHADRARW sie 

Whenever a Member of Congress necks to change: the ungent 
system of allowing. the people. of Washington. to pay the 
ridienlous tax rate of only. $1.20 on the $100, the newspapers 
and citizens’ associations immediately resort to their old La ex 
N ” 

That Washington is*the Nation's Capital and must be made the most 
beautiful cfty in the world; that the Government shouid pay a big pitt 
of the local ¢ity expenses because it owns so much: ‘property’ here: t 


Washington is tue Nation's ‘Capital and should be made the 
most beautiful city in the world, and I will go just as far as 
any other man through all legitimate and pro menns to make 
it the most beautiful city in the world. Before the Government 


i| built all of its fine institutions here Washington was a mere 


village. Property here was of little value. It is because of the 
fact that the United States has spent its millions here that has 
caused some Tots to jump in value oF tiie! $100 to $100,000, , Ev: 
piece of property owned Dy the vernment in Washington is 
daily enjoyed by the people ef Washingten. 

The local pay roll of the Government is a bonanza to the 
merchants and business enterprises of Washington, Phe Gov- 
ernment pays its nearly 100,000 employees in Washington their 
wages, promptly every two weeks in new money that has never 
been spent before. Chieago, er any other big eity in the United 
States, would gladly exempt the Government from paying all 
taxes on its property to get it to move its capital ta such city. 

Because we want to make it the most beautiful city in the 
world is no reason Why the Government should pay. for building 
milllomdotlar school buildings and employing 2,500 teachers and 
bu the schoolbooks for the 70,000 school children of’ the 
thousands of families living In Washington who have no een- 
nection whatever with the Government except to bleed it on all 
occasions and to grow rich on the Government pay ez- 
pended. here. 

Because we want to make Washington the most ‘beautiful 
city in the world is no reason why the Government should pay 
for the army of garbage gatherers, the army of ash gatherers, 
the army of trash gatherers, the army of street cleaners and 
sprinklers, the army of tree pruners and sprayers, and the street- 
lighting system for the several hundred miles of private resi- 
dences owned by rich tax dodgers who have no cormection what- 
ever with the Government; nor is it any reason why the Goy- 
ernment should pay for thelr water system, their sewer system, 
their police protection, their fire protection, for playgrounds for 
their children, for parks for their enjoyment, for their municipal 
golf grounds, for their numerous public tennis courts, for their 
bathing beaches, for their skating pontis, for their cricket 


grounds, for their baseball and football grounds, for their horse- 


back noo paths, for 8 tlie: streets in front of their resi- 
denees and maintaining and keeping them in repair, for building 
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their million-dollar bridges, furnishing million-and-a-half-dollar 
market houses, their municipal trial and appellate courts, their 


jails and houses of correction, their municipal hospitals, 
asylums for their insane, special asylum schools for their deaf 
and dumb, asylums for their orphans, a university for their 
110,000 colored peuple, their municipal libraries, their municipal 
community-center facilities, salaries of all their municipal 
officers, employees, buildings, furnishings, equipments, sanitary 
and health departments, and the hundreds of other things that 
all other cities of the United States must furnish and pay for 
themselves, but a very substantial part of which the people of 
Washington have been getting out of the Federal Treasury for 
years. 

The magnificent ‘Capitol and its beautiful grounds are daily 
enjoyed by Washington people. The Congressional, Library, 
which cost $6,032,124, in addition to the sum of $585,000 paid 
for its grounds, and for the upkeep of which Congress annually 
spends a large sum of money, is daily enjoyed by the people 
of Washington The Government furnished and maintains 
the magnificent Botanic Garden here for the pleasure and en- 
joyment of Washington people. The Government furnished 
and maintains the wonderful Zoo Park with all of its inter- 
esting animals for the ‘instruction and amusement of Wash- 
ington children. The Government furnished. and maintains the 
extensive and most beautiful Rock Creek Park, with its pic- 
turesque picnic grounds, its miles of wonderful boulevards, 
its incomparable scenery, all for the pleasure of Washington 
people. Congress has spent millions of dollars reclaiming and 
purchasing the lands now embraced in the Potomac Parks 
and Speedway, daily used and enjoyed by Washington people, 
The Government has spent several million dollars building the 
various bridges spanning the Potomac River and huge sunis 
for the bridges g the Anacostia River, and spent 
$1,000,000 building the beautiful “ million-dollar bridge” on 
Connecticut Avenue. The Government has spent millions of 
dollars on the Lincoln Memorial, grounds, and reflecting pools, 
the Washington Monument Grounds, Lincoln Park on East 
Capitol Street, and the numerous beautiful little parks scat- 
tered all over the city, all for the pleasure and benefit of Wash- 
ington people. 

During the recess of Congress I wrote to the mayor of every 
city of any size in the United States and asked them to advise 
us of, their local tax rate, of the charges for water, sewer, 
paving, and so forth, and what rate, in their judgment, they 
thought Washington people should pay as a minimum. I want 
to insert just a few in this report. The consensus of opinion 
“was that the rate here should be at least $2.50 per $100, and 
there was a large per cent who were in fayor of it being much 
higher, and the rates for taxation ranged from $2.75 to over 
$6.50, and in all these cities. the people were charged more 
for water, sewer, and paving. 

Let me again quote a few excerpts from the letter sent me 
by the mayor of the city of Peoria, III.: 

{City of Peoria, IN. Mayor's office, Edward N. Woodruff, mayor] 
ł November 1, 1923. 
Hon, THÒMAS L. BLANTON, 
Representative, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sik: Answering your questionnaire of October 15, concern- 
ing relative tax rates of the cities of Washington and Peoria: 

The tax rates on each $100 ‘taxable valuation levied against the 
real and personal property of the citizens of Peoria for the year 
1022 is itemize as follows: 
2E. 


b RSE ie leh Te ec el eran Sh — 6.58 


Unless there is a tremendous revenue derived from sources other than 
from taxes, the rate of 81.20 for Washington is ridiculous. While I 
haye never had my attention called to this disparity, 1 am amazed that 
the light has not been let into financial affairs of the Capital City long 
before this time. 

Lou should be supported by every colleague in your ‘effort to compel 
the citizens of Washington to do theirs, even as every citizen outside 
the District Is doing his. Wie 

Wishing you success, I am, 

Very truly yours, . WOODRUFF, Mayor, 

The foregoing statement from the EO We Peoria, III., fairly 
indicates the sentiment of the people over the United States. It 
might be enlightening to quote from a few of the letters received 


the tax rates of some of the cities over the United States as 
certified to me by the mayors of such cities. ` 

When I speak of the tax rate of tl.ese cities I, of course, mean 
their total tux—State, county, school, and municipal—which is 
the total tax citizens of those respective cities have to pay on 
their property, as compared with the $1.20 on the $100 rate 
Washington people have to pay in the District of Columbia. 

The tax rate paid by the people in Baltimore, Md., $3.27 on the 
$100; in New Orleans, La., 53.163 on the $100; in Portland, 
Oreg., $4.52 on the $100; in my birthplace, Houston, Tex., $4.29} 
on the $100; in Ogden, Utah, $3.38. on the $100; in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., $3.75 on the $100; in Fort Smith, Ark., 83.32 on the $100; 
in New Bedford, Mass., $3.18; in Burlington, Vt., $3.10 on the 
$100; in Pittsburgh; Pa., $3.22 on the $100; in St. Louis, Mo., 
which is a distinct political subdivision of the State, the city tax 
is 52.43 on the $100; in Boston, Muss., $2.47 on the $100; in 
Rochester, N. V., $3.36 on the $100; in Portland, Me., $3.40 on 


the $100; in Boise City, Idaho, $4.29 on the $100; in Mobile, Ala., 
-$3.40 on the $100; in Detroit, Mich., $2.75 per $100; in Duluth, 


Minn., $5.79 on the $100; in Atlanta, Ga., $3.15 on the $100; in 
Kansas City, Mo., $2.93 on the $100; in Minneapolis, Minn., $6.52 
on the $100; in Salt Lake City, Utah, $3.18 on the $100; in Oak- 
land, Calif., $4.02 on the $100; in Austin, the capital of Texas, 
$3.54 on the $100; in Denver, Colo., $2.76 on the $100; in Trenton, 
N. J., $3.22 on the $100; in Racine, Wis., $2.87 on the $100; in 
Nashville. Tenn., $2.80 on the $100; in Charlottesville, Va., $2.85. 
And let me illustrate as the tax rate runs generally over Texas: 
In Paris, Tex, 84.10 on the $100; in Port Arthur, Tex., $3.54 on 
the $100; in Tyler, Tex., $4.61 on the $100; in Denison, Tex., 
$3.32 on the $100; in Waco, Tex., $3.63 on the $100; in Amarillo, 
Tex., $3.55 on the $100; in Temple, Tex., $3.15; in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., $5.05 on the $100: in Beaumont, Tex., $4.04, 

Mr. Edward F. Bryant, tax collector for San Francisco, 2 
has sent me a statement certifying that the following is the 
rate paid by the citizens in the following cities: In Seattle, 
Wash., $8.80 on the $100; Chicago, III., $8 on the $100; in Reno, 
Nev., $7.38 on the $100; in New York, N. Y., $5.48 on the 5100 
in Philadelphia, Pa., $6 on the 5100; in Detroit, Mich., $4.48 on 
the $100; in San Francisco, Calif., $3.47 on the $100; in Los 
Angeles, Calif., 88.890 on the $100. 

What excuse have we to offer to our 8 back at home 
who are paying the above tax rates for permitting by our votes 
here the 487,000 people in Washington, D. C., to continue paying 
the measly little pittance of only $1.20 on the $100, based on a 
half to two-thirds valuation, when our constituents have to pay 
all the balance of the expenses of this great city? 

And with the armistice signed November 11, 1918, and the 
war now over nearly six years, we are asked by this measure 
to make another legislative declaration that a war emergency 
still exists, merely to extend this war emergency Rent Com- 
mission another two years to May 22, 1926, in order that these 
five Rent Commissioners and their employees may not lose 
their jobs. And our people back at home in the various 48 
States of this Union-are. paying the expenses to the tune of 
60-40. 

The amendment prepared by Mr. Jost, and which I have 
offered, to prevent conspiracies to raise rents, and to prevent 
the crooks now operating here in the District selling second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and even seventh and eighth trusts 
op property mortgaged to several times its value, should be 
passed, which would put these crooks out of business. 

And then let us obey the Supreme Court, and follow its 
decision rendered on April 21, 1924, and not try to hold this 


as a War emergency when the court said that it was not, and 


that it would hold, from its judicial knowledge, that no such 
emergency now exists. Remember, again, it was held in this 
Supreme Court decision— 


if the question were only whether the statute is in force to-day, upon 
the facts that we judictally know, we should be compelled to say that 
the: law has ceased to operate. 


That is the decision of the highest court of this Nation. 
That is the court whose decision you and I have sworn under 
oath to defend and uphold, and.I hope you will defend them 
and say by your yote to-day that we will stop this unconsti- 
tutional law. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Missouri. IMr. 
Jost). 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I spoke my mind about this matter the other day as well as 1 
could in the brief time allotted. Since that time the Supreme 
Court of this Nation has cleared up this situation. There can 
be no possible doubt as to what this House ought to do under 
the present situation. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brod! 
took up 10 or 15 minutes here arguing this morning on a prop- 
osition that a legislative fiat, a legislative declaration, that an 
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emergency exists is binding upon the Supreme Court. He took 
up most of his time arguing that and in claiming the right 
upon the part of the House to say in this hour that an emer- 
gency exists for the passing of this law, and that our state- 
ment will bind the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court said 
exactly the contrary, and I quote the language of the opinion: 


We repeat what was stated in Block v. Hirsh (256 U. S. 185, 154) 
as to the respect due to a declaration of this kind by the legislature 
so far as it relates to present facts. But even as to them a court 
is not at liberty to shut its eyes te an obvious mistake when the 
validity of the law depends upon the truth of what is declared. And 
still more obviously, so far as this declaration looks to the future, 
it can be no more than prophecy and is liable to be controlled by events. 
A law depending upon the existence of an emergency or other certain 
state of facts to uphold it may cease to operate if the emergency 
ceases or the facts change even though valid when passed. 


That knocks the argument of the gentleman from Ohio into 
& cocked hat. The legislative declaration that an emergency 
exists amounts to nothing in the face of that opinion, which 1 
venture to say is in line with the weight of authority in 

every jurisdiction of this Union. There is no State court, ex- 
cept a very few, that will be bound by the declaration of a 
legislature that an emergency exists putting a statute In oper- 
ation immediately upon its passage where the constitution of 
the State provides an operative date of another time. The 
court will look back of the declaration of the legislature and 
make its own finding of fact, as it did in this case, and that 
pronouncement knocks the bottom out of the argument of the 
gentleman from Ohio. The court in the instant case did more 
than that: It laid down the rule in this opinion that it will 
take judicial notice that this so-called emergency has ceased 
and that the law accordingly is at an end. The only thing 
that happened was that the case was reversed and remanded 
not for the purpose of ascertaining whether the emergency 
exists to-day, but whether it existed at the time that bill in 
equity was filed. That is what it went back to the lower 
court for. More than that, the court laid down the plain 
statement that if all there is to this case is that rent is high, 
there is no justification for continuing the act. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
gouri has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JOST. Let me read to you the opinion of the court 
upon that point: 


It is a matter of public knowledge that the Government has con- 
siderably diminished its demand for employees that was one of the 
great causes of the sudden afflux of people to Washington, and that 
other causes have lost at least much of their power. * * * If 
about all that remains of war conditions is the increased cost of living, 
that is not in itself a justification for the act. 


Later in the decision the court says: 


If the question were only whether the statute is in force to-day, upon 
the facts that we judicially know, we should be compelled to say that 
the law has ceased to operate. 


What more do you want? The justices say that on the facts 
as they exist to-day from what they judicially know they would 
declare the law to be at an end. The case was remanded for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether facts amounting to an emer- 
gency, such as first caused the enactment of the law, existed at 
the time the bill in equity was filed. This law is dead. There is 
no use wasting valuable time of this House in attempting to 
carry it forward. 

The law is contrary and in opposition to the real facts. I 
picked up a copy of the Evening Star of Washington, of Satur- 
day last, and find it contains eight full columns of houses and 
apartments offered for rent, averaging 60 to a column. Four 
hundred and eighty vacant houses are advertised in that issue 
and offered for rent. I now exhibit the paper if anybody wants 
to look at it. Then tell me that with that condition this House 
should go through the formality of establishing a paternalistic 
government here for tenants simply because there is a claim 
that rent is too high. Why men—and I am talking to you 
Democrats now, because you can expect those to the left of the 
Speaker to either underwrite business or to clothe unfortunates 
with the cloak of paternalism, because they have a habit of 
doing that; it is their principal occupation—but you men on the 
Democratic side who believe in the philosophy of Jefferson, who 
believe that that government is best that governs least, who 
believe that the field ought to be kept open; that statutes ought 
not to be thrust into private relations and affairs, you are the 
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last men in this splendid national council who ought to back a 
paternalistic and socialistic doctrine like this in time of peace. 
[Applause. ] ) 

Every time a pronouncement like this comes from the National 
Assembly at the seat of the Nation’s Government its evil ex- 
ample spreads all over the Nation and plagues the whole 
country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr, LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes, i 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this is the third time I have been through a legislative 
fight for the enactment of a law regulating the rent of dwell- 
ings. In 1920 the Legislature of the State of New York passed 
the first State rent law. I appeared before the legislature at 
the time as the acting mayor of the city of New York and pre- 
sented facts that justified the passage of that law, I heard in 
1920 exactly the same argument as is presented against the 
extension of the rent law here to-day. I heard the same land- 
lords crying for protection of the State in the exploitation of 
the tenants. I heard the same cry: of their constitutional right 
to do anything they wanted with their own property and to fix, 
raise, and charge any rent without interference, 

Last year the State legislature of my State, in anticipation 
of this very question, created-a regional housing commission, 
and it, with the governor of the State, appointed commissioners 
to investigate the housing situation and to report its findings to 
the next legislature. I attended the hearings of this commis- 
sion, and I heard the same landlords with the same attorneys, 
with the same old arguments, appear before the commission, 
argue, and plead that an emergency no longer existed. That 
commission investigated very thoroughly. It first heard the 
testimony of tenants; it then heard the testimony of landlords; 
it conducted its inyestigation and took a census of several 
typical blocks in the greater city. It made an investigation of 
available apartments and investigated the rentals per room in 
the. various type of apartments and tenement houses in New 
York City. The landlord appeared before that commission with 
the best of legal talent and with professors of universities and 
experts on economics in an effort to prove that an emergency 
no longer existed; but, gentlemen, with all of their experts, 
with all of their professors, with all of their legal talent, there 
is no argument that can prevail when a man with a weekly 
income and a family to support is compelled to pay out of his 
income such a large proportion that there is not sufficient left 
to properly care and nourish his children. That is the condition 
in New York City; that is the condition in Washington, D. C. 

What good is it that you bring here advertisements in papers 
showing that there are apartments vacant when those apartments 
are beyond the reach of the residents of the District of Columbia. 
The emergency exists because the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia can not to-day any more find suitable apartments to live 
in than they could when this law was first passed by Congress. 
In the face of every constitutional argument that was presented 
here to-day, in the face of the opposition to this bill before the 
committee which investigated conditions in the District, the 
same as happened in New York, it remains a fact that 85 per 
cent of the residents of the District of Columbia are unable to 
avail themselves of the apartments that are vacant. That is the 
direct result of the original emergency. Rents became so high 
because property owners took advantage of the situation and 
buildings were constructed that were of the type demanding 
high rents which did nothing to relieve the situation and do 
away with the emergency. That is a matter entirely within 
our province. As practical men, we know, as men having had 
experience in our own home States, in our profession, or as city 
or State officials we know how to go about an investigation of 
this kind. I appeared before the District Committee. I hap- 
pened to be there when a very prominent real estate man of this 
city told the committee that he himself had relieved the emer- 
gency by apartments which he was ready to let, two rooms and 
a closet at $55 a month. Apartments at $25 a room does not 
relieve the situation. It is not only a matter of price, as the 
court in its opinion indicated, it is a matter of availability, and 
as long as there are no apartments available that wage earners, 
working people, Government employees, business men, profes- 
sional men can rent or lease, an emergency exists. As long as 
landlords are determined to exact a pound of flesh from their 
tenants, as long as landlords insist upon the right to increase 
rent, limited only by their own greed and in the failure to pay 
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an exorbitant increase to have the right to dispossess a family 
summarily, as enjoyed by the landlords under the old common 
law and under our statutes based upon the common Jaw, as jong 
as that condition exists, an emergency exists, and I for one do 
not hesitate to say, as I have stated before, it is part of the duty 
of the Government to protect its people in providing regulatory 
provisions for the Bens 3 as we regulate their food, 
transportation, — I 

Why, it is stated that no emergency exists. If this law. fails 
fo pass and the rent law lapses, nine families, out of ten will 
receive an increase notice within a few hours after the ex- 
piration of the law. I believe it is absolutely necessary for 
the protection of the people of the District of Columbia that 
we extend the provisions of this beneficial Iaw for two years 


York reported to the State legislature that the emergency con- 
tinues, and the State Legislature of the State of New York 
extended the emergency relief laws for two years, up to 1926. 
Our District Committee reports to this House that the emer- 
gency continues in the District of Columbia and it is our duty 
the law. 

know the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] 

air, 


Mr. What did the commission report? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The commission reported that an emer- 
gency existed in the etty of New York. , 

the gentleman from Texas stated that there were no 
hearings. I am sure he was referring to two years ago. But 
Recorp let it be stated now that the 
hea on the bill now ‘before us. 
The committee held hearings for weeks 
and they went into this question 


Mr. BLANTON, I was talking about 1921, when this law 
was first passed. There were no hearings had then. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Yes. I want to make it clear that the 
District Committee. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. The question of combination among the 
real estate men is so closely related to housing conditions that 
you can not separate them. 

Now, then, the District Committee having investigated and 
having found as a result of that investigation that an emergency 
still exists that in itself warrants this House in extending this 
law for two years more, back of that investigation the Supreme 
Gourt of the United States dare not go. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not just now. 

Gentlemen, when this bill was before us two weeks ago you 
had another situation. Since we were discussing this bill two 
weeks ago a new situation is created, a very important situation 
is created, and that is whether or not the judicial branch of 
this Government will dictate to the legislative branch what 
shall and what shali not be the law. ‘That is the question be- 
fore us to-day. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen. you enn not anchor legislation to the past. You 
ean not stop legislation for the protection of the citizens of the 
District of Columbia or the citizens of any State in this Union. 
I refer you to the debate in the CONGRESSIONAL Record at the 
we were first considering the regulatory powers of the 
ernment over interstate commerce and transportation. 
Why, it was then urged that the railroads could not be de- 
prived of their property and that they had the right to charge 

rate for freight or passage that they desired. And yet we 


rates of the railroads. You say this property is sacred and that 
Jegislatures can not control the use of property. No such thing 
exists. 


The tronble is, gentlemen, that real estate has been governed 
by the landlord-made law for centuries.” The landlords made 


lords could elect lawmakers in England at one time; 
accepted the entire common law of England and engrafted it 


upon our statute books. That is what regulated real estate up 
to the time of the war. 

Gentlemen, the only blessing that came from the war is 
that it brought a condition which gave the legislatures of the 
various States sufficient courage to pass, for the first time in 
history, regulatory powers over dwellings in cities. If this 
emergency does not exist, why all this opposition against it? 
If It is not the intention of an organized system- to bleed these 
tenants, why all this opposition in the District of Columbia and 
New York? This is a new policy. You can not get away from 
it—the right to liye, the right to be sheltered, is just as neces- 
sary to the health and welfare, to the safety, of the com- 
munity as the right to prevent disease, the right to prevent 


e. 

Why, what happens under the old common law? The land- 
lord has the absolute right at any time to take a tenant and 
dispossess him. ‘That is the complaint against the emergency 
relief law in the District of Columbia and elsewhere. ‘They 
want the absolute right to take the tenant and the family and 
throw them on the street at any time; and it is high time, 
after five or six centuries, that the Government step in an 
say to the landlord, “ You shall not put a tenant out upon you 
whim or upon any capricious notion or on the pretext that you 
want more than the premises are worth.” 

Mr. BLANTON. In Russia they put the landlords out en- 
tirely. Does the gentieman approve of that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; but I approve of the English com- 
mon law as England itself has now modified it. 

Why, gentlemen, in England they have more beneficinl and 
advanced rent relief laws than we have here. Only a few days 
ago in the House of Commons a bill was up for the extension 
of the law, and in it you will find a provision that no rent shall 
be paid if the tenant is unemployed. An amendment was 
offered from the floor, and will be taken up, I believe, in a few 
days for consideration, providing for a parttal payment to the 
landlord out of public funds. If we accept originally the com- 
mon law from England governing real estate, the least we can 
do now is to follow the Bnglish method. 

Mr. BLANTON. Some of the commitiee are advocating that 
right now, that the Government shall pay the rent. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. We will come to that, I will say to the 
gentleman from Texas, in time. You can not keep back the 
progress of Government; you can not keep the Government for 
the landlords; you can not keep the Government for the mo- 
nopolistic interests which control the necessities of life. We 
have taken the “lord” out of “landlord” and we are going 
to keep the “lord” out of “ landlord.” 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman was acting mayor of New 
York when they passed his law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The legislature passed it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he properly belongs to this Wisconsin 
and Minnesota bloc that is behind this bill to-day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the gentleman from Texas belongs 
to the most standpat and monopolistic ‘bloc that ever sat in the 
House. Either the gentleman from Texas is on the wrong side 
or I am on the wrong side. , 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. ; 

Mr, WEFALD. I want to say to the gentleman from New 
York that he need not be ashamed of that. s 

Mr. BLANTON. He is not, but I do not know about the 
country. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May 1 have two minutes more? 

Mr. LAMPERT.: I yield the gentleman from New York two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for two additional minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
that the gentleman from New York is not ashamed of the 
stand he takes on measures and refuses to stop thinking for 
himself even H in his city there is such a street as Wall Street. 

But I submit, gentlemen, that the question before the House 
to-day is in response to the decision handed down by the Su- 
preme Court a few days ago, and that as a result of the in- 
vestigations of one committee of this House, with delegated 
powers, and a report from that committee that an emergency 
does exist, it is our duty to extend this law and then wait 
upon the decision of the Supreme Court. And in this day 
and age I respectfully submit—notwithstanding my training 
and education as a lawyer—that as legislators it is our duty 
to meet the defiance suggested in the opinion handed down. 
It is for the iegisl@ture to gather the facts and decide as to 
the existence of an emergency and not for the court to decide. 
That having been done in a proper manner, through the orderly 
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investigation of the committee and on the declaration of this 
Congress that an emergency exists, that can not be questioned 
by the court, and the statute is as good to-day as it was when 
it was first enacted. 

I want to call the attention of the House to the case of 
Commercial Trust Co. v. Miller, reported in Two hundred and 
sixty-Second United States, page 51. In that case the court 
had under consideration a statute which expressly declared 
its operation would cease at the cessation of hostilities; and 
notwithstanding the fact that hostilities had ceased, the court 
declared it was for the legislative branch of the Government 
to say when the emergency ended. [Applause.] 

The question of how long the act would remain in force in 
view of the consequences of the war was brought squarely 
before the court. Permit me to read from the opinion of the 
court on page 57 of the report indicated: 


The next contention of the trust company is that the act being 
a provision for the emergency of war, it ceased with the cessation of 
war, ceased with the joint resolution of Congress declaring the state 
of war between Germany and the United States at an end, and its 
approval by the President, July 2, 1921, and the proclamation of peace 
by the President, August 25, 1921. The contention, however, en- 
counters in opposition the view that the power which declared the 
necessity is the power to declare its cessation and what the cessation 
requires. The power is legisintive. A court can not estimate the 
effects of a great war and pronounce their termination at a par- 
ticular moment of time, and that its consequences are so far swal- 
lowed up that legislation addressed to its emergency had ceased to have 
purpose or operation with the cessation of the conflicts in the field. 
Many problems would yet remain for consideration and solution, and 
such was the judgment of Congress, for it reserved from its legislation 
the trading with the enemy act and amendments thereto, and provided 
that all property subject to that act shall be retained by the United 
Sates “until such time as the Imperial German Government 
shall have * * made suitable provision for the satisfaction of 
all claims.” See Kahn v. Anderson (255 U. S. 1) and Vincenti v. 
United States (C. C. A. 272 Fed. 114, and 256 U. 8. 700). 


It seems to me that the principle laid down in the Com- 
mereial Trust case, from which I have just quoted, is sound 
and is the law on the question. As it has been pointed out, and 
as I am sure will be again pointed out in the course of this 
debate, the court’s declaration or expression of opinion, though 
unfortunate in its language, does not definitely say or purport 
to say that the extension of this law would be declared uncon- 
stitutional when submitted for the court's consideration. I 
am confident that in the face of the thorough investigation 
conducted by the committee, the opportunity for the property 
owners and opponents of the law to appear before it and bring 
their proof, and the fact that only after having heard such 
evidence the committee reported to this House that an emer- 
gency does exist, the court will not destroy an act of Congress 
based upon judgment of Congress after mature consideration 
and such thorough investigation. 

On the other hand, I reiterate that if we have come to the 
time where the court indicates what the legislative branch of 
the Government should consider and what it should not con- 
sider, then we, too, have a solemn duty to perform. Reference 
has been made to our oath of office, and I agree that we have 
taken an oath of office, as has been indicated by the gentlemen 
in opposition to this bill, to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. But in that Constitution we find that it is our 
duty to pass laws to meet requirements of government and it 
is our solemn duty to jealously guard the power of the people 
to make their own laws through their chosen elected repre- 
sentatives. No source and no power, no matter how great 
it may be or how exalted the court may be, should be permitted 
to interfere with our duty and -with the powers of Congress 
as guaranteed to the people by the Constitution. 

I feel that it is our duty and our oath of office leaves no 
choice to any Member but to resist to the very utmost any 
attempted encroachment upon the legislative powers of Con- 
gress. I want to say in closing that I am certain—in fact, 
I can say with certainty, if my colleagues from New York 
City were not in New York on a mission of sorrow to attend 
the funeral of Mr. Charles F. Murphy, the head of the Demo- 
cratic organization; every Member would vote in favor of 
this bill. My colleagues from New York understand the situ- 
ation, having had the opportunity to study it and see the bere- 
ficial results of curbing profiteering landlards. [Applause.] 

Mr, LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore], 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for fiye minutes, 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
there is any question of socialism inyolved here any more than 
there was when the Supreme Court decided the original cases 
involving the rent law of the District of Columbia and the 
rent law of the State of New York. Nor do I think there is 
any constitutional question involved. In those two cases and 
in subsequent cases the court has said in substance that when 
the legislative body finds the existence of a real emergency jus- 
tifying the exercise of the police powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with reference to the District of Columbia or of the 
States, those powers can be properly exercised. 

Now, the other day a good many gentlemen talked about 
the constitutional aspect of the Lampert bill. But it is not 
worth while for anybody to say that our action now will pivot 
upon any constitutional question. All that the court did the 
other day in the Chastleton case was this: It took up litiga- 
tion that arose with respect to conditions in 1922 and said 
it would not pass upon that litigation as it appeared before 
the court, but would send the case back for the ascertainment 
of the facts relative to the date when the case arose. It did 
not say—and it could not have said, because the question was 
not before it—that at this time no emergency exists. If it had 
undertaken to say that, its statement would have been what 
lawyers speak of as a mere obiter dictum, not binding upon 
the court itself and not binding upon the litigants or out- 
siders. The court did go on to say that it took judicial notice 
of certain facts, but it coupled that with this expression: 


Here, however, it is material to know the condition of Washington 
at different dates in the past. Obviously the facts should be accurately 
ascertained and carefully weighed, and this can be done more con- 
veniently in the Supreme Court of the District than here. 


The proposition which I wish to submit to the gentleman 
from Kansas and others is that they are wrong in my humble 
judgment, in believing that the court has definitely held that 
no emergency prevails at the present time. 

Now, what do we propose to do? I suppose there is no man 
upon this floor who would be more reluctant than I to in- 
fringe the philosophy of Jefferson, or any man who has a 
more profound respect for the Supreme Court than L I am 
not going to deny that the Supreme Court can, in its wisdom, 
hold that it will not accept as final the declaration of a legisla- 
tive body. 

But on that point I wish now to speak as if I were addressing 
myself to that great tribunal. When it comes to pass upon con- 
gressional legislation it looks at the reports of the committees 
and in spite of any mere theory to the contrary, it looks to 
the debates. I am going to present this view to the court, that 
it ought to ascribe very great weight, if not final authority, to 
the declaration of Congress when Oongress, acting with great 
deliberation, declares the existence of an emergency. 

What did the court say in the New York case of Levy v. 
Siegel? $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of thé gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. LAMPERT. I yield five additional minutes to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Supreme Court in that case 
said: 

If this court were disposed, as it Is not, to ignore the notorious 
fact that a grave, social problem has arisen from the insufficient sup- 
ply of dwellings in all large cities of this and other countries, re- 
sulting from the cessation of building activities incident to the war, 
nevertheless, these reports and the very great respect which courts 
must give to the legislative declaration that an emergency existed, 
would be amply sufficient to sustain an appropriate resort to the police 
power for the purpose of dealing with it in the public interest, 


I ask whether it is true that the large cities are in mate- 
rially better condition than they were at the close of the war? 
They are not and that is a fact within general knowledge. 

I would say this with submission to the court, that it should 
bear in mind that when a declaration of an emergency is made 
by Congress, it is not made by a legislative body of a State 
from which the court is far removed, but is a declaration made 
by one of the coordinate branches of the Government to which 
the court should be inclined to defer unless it be of the very 
inflexible opinion that Congress is wholly mistaken. The court 
knows, of course, that when Congress acts in this matter, it 
acts as the result of an examination made by the committees 
of the two Houses, upon a careful scrutiny of the facts. The 
court knows that it acts after debate in the two Houses by 
men who are assumed to know something about the situation; 
and the court knows something else-of which it must take 
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judicial. cognizance, namely, that the population of the city 


of Washington, congested during the war, is rapidly increasing. 
Those who travel the streets ef the city and pursue their 


way in vehicles about the-city can not help knowing that to 


moved by any disrespect taking 

proposed. prera a sah pegea Ga pea at tee 
question by the court as to whether it should defer to the 
declaration made by the legislative body. 

I have no 1 pass, ‘and 1 am con- 
fident it is going to [applause], and I have such con- 
fidence in the grea VCC 
believe when ihe ee pie takes up the solemm declaration now 
emergency, the court will 


[Applause.] 

Mr. N. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. GmereT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. . Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I poe nicer i can not be accused of approaching this 
question with a closed mind, having voted on both sides of 
this proposition in the past, and having changed my mind 
again in the last two weeks. 

When I first came to Congress and this net was first ex- 
tended I voted for ft as an emergency growing out of the war. 
Two years later when it was ‘presented I voted against it on 
general grounds as ‘unwise legislation, but in the meantime 
the Senate of the United States erdered an imvestigation of 
the situation here, a committee had made a report that seemed 
to disclose a situation here: that might call for the commission 
being prolenged; and so two weeks ago I announced to my 
associates on the committee that I would agree to extend the 
net until that situation was cleared and we knew the: facts; 
but in the meantime the Supreme Court of the United States 


an act passed by this Congress to this effect would be futile. 
A moment ago when I attempted to ask the gentleman from 


mor the gentleman from Virginia ner any of the other 
men who have argued in favor of this extension bave teuched 
upon, and that is the construction to be given to the word 
“judicial,” which is certainly not Np ome an: the opinion. 
The Supreme Court says: 

We would judicially say that the act was not PR now. 


Tne finding of a fact and judicial knowledge of a fact are 
entirely, different, and if the, committee should find, that, an 
emergency existed here that simply caused an increase in the 
price of rents, the court holds, as this opinion clearly shows, 
that that is not such a fact as would justify a commission. 
They say so in so many words: 


If about, all that remains of war conditions is the increased cost of 
living that is not in itself a justifieation of the act. 


In other words, for Congress to create a commission to fix 
rents, or any such emergency legislation as that, the emergency 
must be founded upon some great and universal cause such as 
the war and its direct effects. 

Of such an emergency the court may take judicial notice 
and this it takes to the effect that no such condition exists. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Judge Moore] is right—there 
is an emergency here existing by reason of natural causes, but 
the Supreme Court itself shows that that is not the kind of 
emergency that it holds sufficient upon which to base an emer- 
gency. It says; i - 

It is a matter of public knowledge that the Government has con- 
siderably diminished its demands for employees that was one of the 
great causes of the sudden affiux of people to Washington, and other 
eauses have lost at least much of their power.. It about all 
APE EERTE RA TE AEON EE ON ANTANTE, Oae cee HSin Aaa 
not in itself a justification of the act. Í 


Now, if an emergency grows tnt or chabhi ariera kom the 
‘war, this legislation is proper, but if it does not then the 
court says that judicially it has ceased to operate, 


emergency exists at all. There is no more war 


In view of that, it seems to me, although as I said two years 
ago I voted for it, it is nothing short of a crime on our part 
to hold out to two or three hundred thousand tenants of this 
District false hopes encouraging unrest and Htigation, when, 
in my mind, we only bring them ruin: So, although I have no 
firm ‘eomvictions on the situation here, I will not allow myself 
to aa iri to holding out a hope that does not exist. [Ap- 
plause. $ 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOMÌJ. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I voted with consider- 
able hesitancy) for the prior laws regulating the rent of prop- 
erty in the District. of Columbia and particularly did the 
wisdom of the last extension create much doubt in my mind. 
At this time I find myself entirely unable to vote for any 
further extension of the socalled Ball Rent Act in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, not only in view of the reeent decision of 
the Supreme. Court which has all the, force and effect de- 
scribed by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Giteert] who 
just spoke—namely, that it will create a condition of chaos 
and litigation in the District of Columbia which will injure 
Nn the landlords but the tenants throughout the Dis- 

Cc — 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am sorry but I have only three 
minutes. ‘The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moors], than 
whom there is no more capable lawyer in this House, labored 
in his argument to defend this legislation in view of the 
present attitude of the Supreme Court. But with all his. legal 
acumen and close analysis both of facts and the law, he was 
unable to give any assurance that the passage of this act would 
render any relief or security to the people of the District. 
We are facing a situation of uncertainty fer months and per- 
haps years to come if we attempt to pass legislation now. In 
all times, and under all conditions, I deem it unwise to pass 
regulatory legislation unless absolutely necessary. Let tha 
ordinary economic laws operate, let there be competition be- 
tween landlords and building contractors and others who are 
able to furnish housing facilities for the people of the Dis- 
trict: Let the business of the Distriet proceed, and do not let 
the Congress of the United States be’ continually infecting 
legislation for the purpose of controlling the ordinary bust- 


ness activities and the ordinary economic’ conditions: which 


‘arise in the District of Cotumbta or elsewhere. ee aaa 
IMr. OHINDBLOM hed leave to extend his remarks in the 


Recond J” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, how sie the time stand? ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has 18 
minutes remaining, the gentleman from Mussaehusetts has 16 
minutes remaining, and the gentieman from Texas 13 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BEGG. T think the opposition had better une some of 
its time. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three’ minutes to 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Herrsry}. 
MI. HERSEY, Mr. Chairman, T want your attention, gentle- 
men, while T read something from this resolution.’ This is what 
they want you to say and what they want me to say under my 
oath of office: 


It is hereby declared that. the, emergency described in title 2 ‘of the 
food control and District of Columbia rents, act still exists and continues 
in the District of Columbia. 


I was in this Congress when that act was passed. 
a time of war in the aftermath of that great World War 


since that time we have made peace with our‘enemy. We sent 
her the other day $10,000,000 as a gift. We have signed treaties 
The war laws have all been repealed except 


me to say that. I am not the keeper of your conscience; I am 
oniy the keeper of my own conscience, and I can not allow the 


-Recorp to state that I said under my oath of Office that a war 


emergency exists in the District df Columbia when no 


isting in the District of Columbia than there is 
city in the land. Rents have increased 45 per 
the eities; and because they have increased is: 
emergency? We could not have enacted this law 
place unless the World War existed. Now you want to 
it for two years definitely. If the war emergeney still 
when is it going to stop? The Supreme Court says in their 
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opinion that the war emergency no longer exists anf that this 
rent law we seek to extend mo longer exists; that it has become 
void. Let us respect the highest court in the land, and, above 
all, let us respect our conscience and our oath of office under 
the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I shall use five minutes 
of my own time, A number of years ago a Democratic candi- 
date for President made the remark that the tariff was a local 
issue. At that time he was laughed at. Time has shown that 
his remark is more or less true. About the same time a certain 
gentleman from New York, the Hon. Tim Sullivan, made a 
remark which has gone down into history. He inguired, “ What 
in the Constitution between friends?” I hope that that remark 
is not to become equally true with the remark of Winfield Scott 
Hancock regarding the tariff. 

I never was so astonished in my life as I was to hear Judge 
Moors, of Virginia. I never to hear a man from the 
State of John Marshall make the speech that Judge Moons 
made here this afternoon. Virginia and Massachusetts have 


they have saved $10,000 or $1,000 to the people of the ‘District. 
‘Then there ts the cost of litigation, which is added to it, and your 
constituents and mine are paying 40 per cent of that cost. 
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attention which I hotd most sacred and that 
portion of Article VI of the Constitution: 


and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United 


landlord or your seat in this House depends upon it, you ought | 
to stand by your oath and support the Constitution. [Ap- 
plause.] | 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Ohairmain, I ask unnnimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the S 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recond. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. | 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina Mr. HAMMER]. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, lke the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, Bree], when I came here from my home in North 
Oarolina three years ago for the purpose of trying td ‘assist in 
leglslating for the best interests of all of the people of this 
country, I might have been called a conservative on questions 
‘of this kind. However, long before that I had ceased to con- 
jteal my opinion behind the gown of ‘Thomas Jefferson and let 
the sweet will of the special interests of this country have their 


way. T had long before that come to the conclusion that the 
trusts and combinations should not have the power that is 
claimed every time there is objection to their having that 
power. I had long before that come to the ‘conclusion that we 
ought to legislate to restrain and curb organized greed in its 
efforts to rob the American people of all their rights. Our 
civilization has changed. Conditions are different from what 
there were. We have listened here to the lawyer from Kansas 
reply to the lawyer from Ohlo, to the judge from Texas pass 
Judgment on both their opinions, and since then we have heard 
the argument of the gentleman from Virginia and the gentle- 
man from Missouri and others. I am deeply interested in the 
2 the Supreme Court which was handed down only 


Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMER, I have only eight minutes and I can not 
yield, because I have so much to say and so little time in which 
to say it. The Ohastleton case is one of those instances in 
CCT 

n „ 445 Lid yiu 

The building, according to the testimony of the architect, 
including the grounds, cost only $1,800,000, as appears in the 
testimony before the Rent Commission. At one time there 
were seven trusts on that ‘building. There were six different 
conveyances in fee, and every onë of those conveyances were 
among the 10 centers and the skyrocketers, and those who 
% vig wh in e ae Piri har Ser tane 
Was the Dupon p was sold to 8 t for 
$3,000,000, and there was a Head loss of half a million dollars 
to Dupont when fhe property went back to the Chastleton Cor- 
1 user It is now owned by a gentleman named Stubble- 

eld, Who, when we began to bring out in the hearings before 
‘the Subcommittee the activities of these financiers and their 
‘fictidiows speculations betodk himself to Florida along with 
Fall and McLean, to breathe the balmy alr of that delightful 
climate. He is still there and can not be reached by a sub- 
Denn from, the committee or by the Rent Commissioners, 
Who desire to investigate other activities of the realtots in this 


urt 
prevailing opinion, delivered by N 
not, so far as I can see, raise the questi 
stitutionallty of the present rent law. That law is founded 
on an emergency, according te the language of the statute, 


‘ustice Holmes is whether the emergency still exists 
does, whether the law has ceased to operate. 

The plaintiff alleged that the emergency had ceased to exist 
but produced no proof other than by affidavit, This was a 
legal conclusion of the plaintiff, for the opinion says: 

‘Without going ‘beyond the limits of Judicial knowledge, we can say ut 
least that the plaintiff's allegations can not be declared offhand te be 


recent 
The 
does 


| unmaintainable, and that tt is not Impossible that a full development 


‘of the facts will show them to be true. In that case the eperation of 


|| thy statute would be ut un end. 


This is far from saying that the law is or has been uncon- 
stitutional. In my opinion as a lawyer, the court means that 
Tf the plaintiff can prove its allegation that the emergency has 
ceased to exist then the operation of the statute, which is 
based solely on an emergency, although in the Brock case it 
was indicated that the opinion was based on the potice power 
in the Constitution, has ceased to exist. The court, therefore, 
referred the ascertainment of this fact to the Supreme 


mality is not ittvotved; 
original act. The whole question is, Does the emergency still 
exist? 

HOUSH SUBCOMMITTEES INVESTIGATION 


Families, 
ative of the Federal Employees’. Union, the commissioners of 
the Rent Commission, and landlords and their agents, a ma- 
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jority of your subcommittee was convinced that the emergency 
still exists and so reported. 

Independently, a committee of the Senate undertook to make 
an investigation through the police department under an agent 
appointed by it. After a thorough survey by the Metropolitan 
police of Washington, covering a period of almost a menth, this 
agent of the Senate committee reported: 


In view of the disclosures of this survey of the present chaotic state 
of the housing situation in the District of Columbia, my opinion is that 
the emergency is as great for at least the temporary continuation of 
the Rent Commission as was the necessity during the war, inasmuch as 
during the perlod-necessary for the situation to properly adjust itself 

-it does and will require a body clothed with the proper authority to 
uphold its decisions, to determine right from wrong for the best inter- 
ests of all, and protect those who to-day are unable to protect them- 
selves from conditions over which they have no control. 


In view of all this testimony and the testimony which can and 
will be adduced before the Supreme Court of the District, do you 
believe for one moment that that court will find that the emer- 
gency has passed? 

THE TWO PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Now, let me say a word with regard to the two proposed 
amendments. First, to limit the extension to a period of one 
year. This amendment, of course, is proposed by the landlords, 
for they well know that six months before the law expires only 
the boldest of tenants will venture to apply to the commission 
for relief. The termination of the act—the sword of Damocles— 
will be continually suspended over each tenant’s head during the 
final six months of the act. Any tenant who applies to the 
commission or takes advantage of the protection of the law 
knows well that upon its expiration he will be ruthlessly evicted, 
Any tenant who, though his family may be shivering with cold 
during the winter months, applies to the commission for heat 
will face the same misfortune. Do not destroy the efficiency of 
the law by limiting its operation to the period of one year, 
which in effect means that the tenant will not be protected for 
more than six months. Vote for at least a two-year extension 


` and vote down this destructive amendment. 


The second amendment, to reduce the number of commis- 
sioners from five to three, is another proposition of the land- 
lords, presented solely for the purpose of hampering and delay- 
ing the work of the commission. They know well that on the 
Ist of last July there were 700 cases pending before the com- 
mission undetermined. They know full well that the five com- 
missioners who took office on July 1 last have considerably 
reduced this number. They also know that the commission is 
still fiye or six months behind in its work. Anything they can 
do to delay the hearing of cases and clog and congest the cal- 
endars will tend to destroy the efficlency of the commission 
and inspire the hope that cases against them may not be heard. 
This is the great drawback in a law with Umitations. It is 
necessarily so in every law so limited. e 

Do not be prevailed upon to accept either of these amend- 
ments. Vote them down at once and pass the resolution of my 
colleague from Ohio extending the present law for two years 
more. The emergency still exists and will continue for at least 
that period. 

The question is, Has the emergency ceased? Not whether 
it is constitutional or not.. This whole opinion is an obiter 
dictum on the part of the courts as it relates to the constitu- 
tionality of the law. = 

Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMER. I can not yield. I have only a few min- 
utes, and I have an hour's speech to complete in that time. 
[Laughter.] Here is the great Supreme Court, composed of 
learned judges, nine of them, who live in one congested center 
of the District of Columbia, the northwest. Do you mean to 
say that that court, by reason of an affidavit attached to the 
petition, together with the little real actual knowledge that 
they have, is superior in knowledge to the knowledge that this 
House has, this House consisting of 485 Members, and a Senate 
consisting of 96 Members, and a subcommittee, composed of 
members living in all parts of Washington, north, south, east, 
and west—do you mean to say that those nine members of that 
court can with propriety say that they know more about 
it than all the Members of Congress put together? They do 
not mean to say anything like that. They mean to say merely 
that from the observation that they have, along with the ad- 
mitted reduction in the number of employees of the Govern- 
ment, and the affidavit that was attached to the petition, from 
that showing there the law had ceased to be operative. That 
is all they mean in this opinion. 


I call their attention to this man Stubblefield who owns the 
Ohastleton, and the man who sold the property to Dupont, a 
gentleman whose activities are well known to the Members 
of this House, and the other gentleman who owns property and 
intends to exploit by fictitious inflation value the lot, the former 
home of President Buchanan, next to the House Office Building, 
He is the gentleman who is operating and dealing in millions of 
dollars, although he is a bankrupt and not worth a penny. 
Nearly 100 judgments stand on record against him, two of which 
are for $1,000 and $5,000, respectively, and he is bombproof 
and an execution could get nothing out of him. This is one 
of the men who is used by these exploiters, who load up these 
properties with mortgages and then unload them upon the 
public. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

— 1 CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quesi y 

There was no objection. 

Mr. R. In the Chastleton case, recently decided by 
the Supreme Court, the court makes the following observation: 


These cases show that the court nray ascertain as it sees fit any 
fact that is merely a ground for laying down a rule of law, and if the 
question were only whether the statute is in force to-day, upon the 
facts that we judicially know we should be compelled to say that the 
law has ceased to operate. 


Mr. Speaker, without any disrespect to the court, that is one 
of the most astonishing statements ever made by a judicial 
body. It is founded on observations of the justices’ eyes and 
ears without the taking of a piece of testimony from disinter- 
ested parties who are well acquainted with the situation. The 
court says, “Upon facts that we judicially know.” What 
facts do they know? Certainly no testimony has been taken 
before them, and therefore the only facts known to them are 
the facts which they have gathered from observation and con- 
versation. What is the real situation? On the one hand, we 
have the nine members of the Supreme Court, able, learned, 
distinguished, and highly honored men who live in the city of 
Washington, but in only one section—the northwest section— 
where chiefly the wealthy, society people, and officials live. 
They may observe in riding about the city that there are rental 
signs out, but how can they know, that those signs are not put 
out; as often is the case, to mislead the passer-by? With whom 
do they converse? Certainly not with the tenant class as a 
whole or generally. How many departmental workers do the 
members of the Supreme Court hold conyersation with during a 
week, month, or a year? Do you suppose these tenants attend 
large banquets and social functions., The information which 
the Justices of the Supreme Court gather is from the landowner 
class and the wealthy people who own their own homes, main- 
tain their handsome establishments, and en on a lavish . 
scale. Do you think many of the tenant class ever attend these 
entertainments and haye an opportunity to talk with these jus- 
tices, or do you think that they have been attended by the 
wealthy lawyers who represent the wealthy landowners? Do 
you think that the members of this great court know anything 
about the southeast section or the northeast section or the 
southwest section? How many times during the year do you 
think they have visited these parts of the city of Washington? 
And yet this court says that from the “facts that we judiciaHy 
know.” 

THE CONGRESS IS IN BETTER POSITION TO KNOW OF THE EMERGENCY 


On the other hand, there are 435 Congressmen in the House 
of Representatives. These Members are scattered all over the 
city in every section, south and east, north and west, and 
even in the suburbs, Chevy Chase and other outlying sections. 
They have as constituents, friends, and acquaintances people 
in every walk of life, the wealthy and the poor, the high and 
the low, the departmental worker, the high-priced lawyer, 
the chauffeur, the street-car driver, and the wealthy diplo- 
mat. 

All his friends who cater to his acquaintance pour their 
troubles into his ear. He lives in this environment and he is 
well acquainted with almost every apartment house in this 
city because of his sojournment here. He is well acquainted 
with the real estate man and his agent because he is a renter 
and he meets these agents. He knows the conditions which 
prevail in these apartments and is daily in contact with 
the services which are furnished. There are’ in addition tq 
these 435 Representatives in the House 96 Senators who are 
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represented. An open invitation was issued to all who wished’ 
to testify as to the need of continuing the commission, and 
whether an emergency still existed: 

After a most exhaustive investigation on the part. of the 


mission should be continued. 
THR! SURVST CONCDUSIVELY SHOWS THE EXICENcT 


This seems almost conclusive and beyond question that the 
emergency does exist, but we need not stop there. The Senate 
or the United States through the Committee on the District of 
Columbia ordered a survey ‘of the city to be made. This sur- 
vey was conducted under the direction of the District Com- 
‘mittee of the Senate with the afd of the police foree of the 
District of Columbia. The policemen in all sections of the 
city, scattered from one end to the other, in the outlying dis- 
triets, in the thickly populated: districts, in the wealthy and 
in the poor sections. These men, who are paid to guard and 
protect the lives and property of the people of the District, 
and who know almost every man, woman, and child and every 
part of the city, haye investigated the situation and reported 
to the Senate committee. The result of this survey was con- 
elusive that the emergency had not ceased’ but still existed, 
and there was an urgent need of the Rent Commission. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, you have the knowledge of the 435 
Congressmen, the 94 Senators, the exhaustive hearing on the part 

‘of the House Committee on the District of Columbia, and the 
survey made by the Senate committee at heavy expense assisted 
by the police force of the District of Columbia on ane hand, 
and on the other hand you have the obiter dictum of the 
Supreme Court, who have made no investigation, who Haye 
taken no testimony, have had no survey before them, and who 
live in their own homes in one section of the city: Which are 
yow going to take? Which do you think the Supreme Court 
should take? 

Nevertheless, the expression used by the court in this 
ease has given aid and comfort to those who want to tear 
down and: destroy the great ageney of the Government which 
guards and protects, the man of reasanable means who 

is employed by the Government from being taken adv: 


of by those who want to exact. extortionate rates and at the | 


same time secure to the property owner at all times a gen- 
erous return on his investment. 
Let me call your attention to this parallel: 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, 
APRIL A, 1924 


UNITED: STATHS SUPREMB COURT} 
APRIL 23, 1928 


210, 
i? ‘These. eases. show that the court 
may ascertain as it sees fit any 


_ weighed, 


OChastleton Corporation v. Sinclair 

After referring to the original 
rent act and its extension on Aur 
gust 24, 1921, and Its further ex- 
tension with amendments until 
May 22, 1922, the Supreme Court, 
referring to May 22, 1922, the 
date of the extension, said: 


“On that day a new act declared’ 


that the emergency described in 
the original’ Title IT still existed, 
reenacted with further amend: 
ments the amended act of 1919, 
and provided that it was contin- 
ued unt May 22, 1924.“ 


“We repeat what was stated in 


. Block v. Hirsh (286 U. S. 135, 154), 
as to the respect due to a declara- 
tion of this kind by the legislature 


Commercial Trust Co. v. Miller 

One year ago, on April 23, 1923, 
the court said im the case of Com- 
mercial Trust Co. of New Jersey 
v. Miller (262 U. S. 51): 


“The next contention af. the 
trust company Is that the act, be 
ing a provision for the emergency 
of war, it ceased with the cessa- 
tion of war, ceased with the joint 
resolution of Congress declaring 
the state of war between Germany 
and the United States at an end 
and its approval by the President 
July 2; 1921 (42 Stat. 108), and 
the proclamation of peace by the 


President August 25, 1921. The 
contention, however, encounters: in 
opposition the view that the power 
which. declared the necessity is the 
power to declare its cesentiaon and 
what the cessation requires, ‘Tile 
power ig, legislative, A cpurt can 
not estimate the effects, of a, great 
war and pronounce their, termina- 
tion at a, particular moment of 
time, and that its consequeneas. are 
so far swallowed. up that legtsla- 
tion addressed to its emergency 
had ceased to have purpose or op- 
eration with the cessation of the 
conficta in the field.” 


f 
i 
i 


the question for itself on the prin- 


ciples explained- in Prentis- v. At- 
antic Coast Line Co.“ (211 U. S. 
227; other cases cited). 


fact, that is merely a ground for 
laying down a rule of law; and. if 


the question were only whether 
the statute is In force to-day, upon 


the frets that we judicially know 


we should be compelled: to say that, 


the Jaw has ceased. to, operate. 


Here, however, it ig material ta- 
_ know. the conditian of Washington 


at different dates in the. past, 


Obviously the facta should be gc- 


curately ascertained and carefully 
and this can be dane 
more conveniently In the Supreme 


Court of the District. than here.“ 


NATURAL LAWS HAND: CHASED ro FUNCTION 


Natural laws have ceased to function in this great necéssity 
of life—the housing of the population of the Nation's Capital 
City: The law of supply and demand‘ no longer controls in the 
exigency which exists; z 

For tenants to be thrown upon the merey of the combination 
existing here in bargaining with the Iandlords would be de- 
struetive and disastrous) to Hving conditions except among the 
wealthy classes. < J 

In this Capital City of a Nation looked upon as a glorious 


example of civilization we find daily deplorable and disgrace- 


fut living conditions, which are: # menaee to eivillzation. In- 
sanitary, congested air permeated with the odors from cooking, 
from bathrooms, and numerous. other: offensive odors; lack of 
sun and ventilation; homes where privacy and modesty are of 


i necessity unknown; gtawm ehildren of different sex sleeping 


in one room, only a curtain drawn between; families. forced 
into poor and smaller quarters; two families. in quarters which 
under normal conditions would be occupied. by one family—they 
are being; forced to. take in. lodgers te pay the high rents. Such 
conditions. can not but be cendueive to ill health and immo- 
rallty. Every fair-minded person will admit that people de not 
prefer to live under such conditions; they are compelled to be- 
cause of the scarcity of available, reasonably priced dwellings 
for rent, Surely no ene will claim that if dwellings were- plen- 
tiful and reasonable the conditions would or could exist. Do 
not get the impression, that such. conditions exist only ameng 
the poorer classes. They exist, among all classes except tha 


wealthy. 


By loading up with fictitious mortgages and by fake and 
dummy sales and inflated values, landlords have increased rents 
out of all proportion to the cost of the buildings. The ridicu- 
lously absurd contention is made that if the rent act expires 
rents will immediately drop and building will be greatly accel- 
erated. 

I was on the subcommittee two years: ago when the present 
act was prepared with care, carefully guarding the rights of 
the landlord as well as the tenant. And again, in this Con 


gress, 
‘F have deen on the subcommittee and have attended all the hear- 


ings and given much study and careful attention to the question. 
Every time there has been rent legislation proposed we have 
been told that if we extend the law building- wonid be retarded 
and it would be diffitult to obtain financial assistance. In 
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answer to this attention is called to the unprecedented build- 
ing in the past four years by giving the table prepared from 
the annual reports of the building inspectors, showing that in 
1901 there were $5,000,000 and a little more expended annuaily 
fer building, whereas in 1923 there were more than $52,000,000 
expended for the same purpose, In 1921, the year that this law 
went into effect, there were $14,881,517 expended for building. 
I call attention here to the hearings that we had two years 
ago, that a number of realtors testified that if the law were 
continued there would be no building operations. In 1922 the 
figures jumped from $14,000,000, which I have just stated, to 
$31,678,105 for the year 1922, and in 1923 the increases were 
$52,000,000 and more, ‘The table is as follows: 


$5, 106, 031 
6, 787, 406 
796, 069 


The building inspector’s estimate, based on the admission of 
witnesses testifying for the landlords, that there would be an 
increase in the class of property known as the better class— 
that is, in the 870 apartment houses in the District which con- 
tain 17,672 apartments—of 25 per cent in rents, would amount 
to more than $4,000,000. This does not include small houses 
nor small two-story flats. 

Wages have increased upon an average in the District of 
Columbia from 28 to 50 per cent above pre-war prices, while 
rent has increased from 50 to 100 per cent, although from the 
facts presented by the landlords of the District through the 
beard of trade, rents have increased only 34.2. per cent since 
1914, a most intelligent gentleman representing the Federation 
of Labor, of Washington D. C., one of the members of the Rent 
Commission, before our subcommittee stated that 60 per cent 
of wages in Washington were paid fer rent. That some classes 
of workers get $12 a week now when they received $16.50 a week 
under the minimum wage commission. Women workers who 
were getting $16.50 a week now receive $9, $10, to $11 a week 
since the minimum wage commission was declared unconstitu- 
tional, When that law was in existence they told us the law 
was unnecessary, that without the law as much would be paid 
as with the law in existence. The 70,000 members of labor 
unions in Washington have requested that this law be extended. 

You will find in the rent hearings. this year (pt. 1, p. 78) 
that I stated in the examination of Mrs. Taylor that I heard 
Mr. Wardman say that 
he carried the second trust himself. Some of these gentlemen told 
me that the second trust does not cost anything at all. That it is 
pure velvet. That remains on it when they sell it, and that is why 
this cost is so enormous. They put on these trusts, which seem to 
be a system of high financing. I do not understand it at all, I admit, 
and when these gentlemen come on here we will try to find out more 
about it. We will try to find out what is the matter when they sell 
these properties and whether they actually sell and get this amount. 
One gentleman purchased three apartment houses the year before last 
and made $120,000, They are making enormous profits. 


Not one of the persons who composed the committee that 
made the survey for the realtors were before the committte, and 
of the big realtors only Mr. Wardman and Mr. Saul were there. 
They were as silent as the grave. Mr. Phipps and all the F. H. 
Smith & Co. witnesses who were expected to appear before 
the subcommittee suddenly decided to stay in close quarters. 
Those whose cases had been before the Rent Commission and 
the owners remained, as a rule, away from the hearings and 
no opportunity was presented for getting this most valuable 
information, much of which would have been done on cross- 
examination. But there were two intelligent real estate experts 
attending the hearings, and continued to attend for a few meet- 
ings after, until they saw that the realtors about. whom enough 
had been brought out to get a toe hold in cross-examination, 
should the offending realtors testify, to bring out interesting 
facts. These two experts did not attend further hearings, but 


through arrangements which were effected with the Senate com- 
mittee they went to work digging up information which so 
amazed those who have seen it that it was decided not to make 
the evidence public for the present, at least, for reasons which 
will be ohvious when the facts become public; yet the gentleman 
from Texas, if I am nót mistaken, said that this was not the 
situation about second trusts— 


That a man owns a piece of unencumbered property which is vacant, 
and in order to improve the property he borrows a certain amount of 
money, which the money lenders are willing to lend him. He says that 
a man borrows the money and constructs a building. He builds it to 
sell. When he sells it the buyer assumes this first trust and then, 
instead of paying cash for the difference he owes the man, for most of ` 
the difference, say, he makes a small cash payment and the balance 
then is covered by a second trust. Then, if that man sells again, the 
man he sells to assumes the first and second trusts, and in instances 
gives a third trust. (See hearings, pt. 1, p. 78.) 


This explanation is quite different from the skyrocketing, 
fictitious inflations which result from these trusts; yet the 
gentleman from Texas has stated since these high financing 
methods have been looked into that he has known for a long 
while about the crookedness of these dealers; if so why should 
he have defended them by the explanation he made at the hear- 
ings as aforesaid, which explanation made their acts innocent 
and inoffensive. 

The testimony of builders of the Chastleton Apartments was 
that the cost of building the entire apartment was $1,800,000, 
including the cost of grounds. There have been six transfers 
of this property, of which were among them the grafters and 
skyrocketers, one of whom unloaded gn the Du Ponts and for 
which they stuck the Du Ponts for half a million—a dead logs. 

This property was sold at one time to Mr. Felix Lake, to 
whom I haye heretofore referred, for $3,000,000. He kept it 
six months and sold it at a loss of $3,000,000. Revenue stamps 
on the deed when purchased showed that he sold it for $900,000, 
and I assume that the $1,200,000 were in trusts. 

This man was comparatively a poor man as I stated hereto- 
fore, against whom something like 100 judgments were docketed 
in the District of Columbia, two of which are for $1,000 and 
$5,000, respectively. Those who are in position to know say that 
he is absolutely bombproof from execution. He is one of the 
members of Smith & Co., who inflate property by fictitious 
transfers and who practice the loading up with mortgages and 
unloading on the unsuspecting public such fictitious and fraudu- 
lent methods; this type of a certain kind of realtors. who 
defraud the public and whose business is to inflate values and 
keep rents at a high and unreasonable price by their fraudu- 
lent and fictitious methods. 

It has been stated by the gentleman from Texas that Mr, 
Wardman made a solemn promise before our subcommittee at 
the hearings that he would not eviet the tenants on their 
refusal to pay the increased rent demanded. Mr. Wardman’s 
statement in reply to the question, “ Do you expect to put the 
tenants out?” was: 


No, sir; I do not expect to do that, 


But the gentleman from Texas did not give the Members of 
the House the benefit of the information that Mr. Wardman 
gave the committee that he disposed of this identical property. 
On page 82, part 1, of the hearings, I quote: 


Mr. HAMMER. How much did the building [the New Bern] cost you? 

Mr. WARDMAN. I would have to go into it in detail. 

Mr. Hammer. I thought you could give us the figures. 

Mr. WarpMAN. I had a trade there. I gave a lot of property in 
return. It was a three or four cornered deal. It would be pretty 
hard to get it down to a cash basis. I have already traded this off 
to a firm. 


FURTHER ARGUMENTS IN BEHALF OF TENANT 


If the Rent Commission were to accept as the criterion of 
value sales of rental property based upon the monopolistic 
conditions existing in the District or were to foHow the opin- 
ions of persons engaged in the real estate or renting business, 
the beneficial purpose of the rents act could not be accomplished. 

The purpose of the rents act was to relieve a condition of mo- 
nopoly in the District resulting from the suspension of the 
law of supply and demand and to substitute fair and reason- 
able rents for the high rents brought about by that condition. 

In determining fair and reasonable rents, it is obvious that 
sales of rental property, or the opinions or estimates of experts, 
based upon the prevailing monopolistic situation, or upon the 
present high cost of reproduction of property, can not, in jus- 
tice to the employees of the Government and other tenants, for 
whose protection the Rent Commission was created, be accepted 
as the criterion of value, 
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It is next to impossible for persons operating in the atmos- 
phere of the exploitation of the present abnormal demand to 
lay aside their natural prepossessions and formulate opinions 
concerning rental property which would be of any assistance 
to the Rent Commission in the fixing of fair and reasonable 
rents. 

Congress presumably had this in mind when it provided 
that none of the members of the Rent Commission shall be 
directly or indirectly engaged in, or in any manner interested 
in or connected with, the real estate or renting business in 
the District of Columbia,” gnd gaye the Rent Commission the 
benefit of the expert, conservative opinion and judgment of 
the assessor of the District of Columbia, making that ex- 
perienced public official “ advisory assistant to the commission,” 
(Rents act, sections 102, 104.) 

The present owner of the Harlington Apartment House is 
claiming that there has been an enormous increase in the value 
of the property over its value before the war, and is seeking a 
return upon that value. 

If the property has actually increased in value to any great 
extent, it is because of the shortage produced by the abnormal 
conditions which gave rise to the rent statute. 

The owner is claiming-the benefit of the abnormally enhanced 
values caused by the monopolistic situation which the statute 
was intended to remedy. 

To give the owner that benefit would be to defeat the rents 
act and render it useless. > 

It may be argued that if the rents act is given this effect, it 
would result in taking from the owner a certain portion of the 
value of his property and in denying him a return upon that 
portion, But even that would not render the statute invalid. 

In a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States it was said: 


An appropriate exercise by a State of its police power is consistent 
with the fourteenth amendment, although it results in serious deprecia- 
tion of property values, and the United States may, consistently with 
the fifth amendment, impose for a permitted purpose restrictions upon 
property which produce like results. 


Calhoun v. Massie (253 U. S. 170, 175), where reference is 
made to several previous decisions by that court upon the same 
subject matter and to the same effect. This is one of the latest 
expressions of the Supreme Court of the United States on this 
question. 

In Newton v. Consolidated Gas Co., and so forth, decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States March 6, 1922 (U. 8. 
258, p. 165), Justice McReynolds, speaking for the court, quoted 
from a master’s report to the effect that a public-service corpo- 
ration was not entitled to earn a return— 


upon the present high reproduction cost of its property * * * but 
upon the actual reasonable investment in the property devoted to the 
service of the complainant’s consumers, 


While the court did not expressly approve this language, 
there is nothing in the opinion which shows its disapproval. 

In the case of Block against Hirsh, in which the rents act 
was held to be constitutional and valid, the Supreme Court of 
the United States used this language: 


Machinery is provided to secure to the landlord a reasonable rent. 

“Sec. 106. It may be assumed that the interpretation of 
‘reasonable’ will deprive him, in part at least, of the power of 
profiting by the sudden influx of people to Washington caused by 
the needs of Government and the war, and thus of a right usually 
incident to fortunately situated property—of a part of the value 
of his property. * * But while it is unjust to pursue such 
profits from a national misfortune with sweeping denunciations, 
the policy of restricting them has been embodied in taxation and 
is accepted.” ` 


That there is a condition of practical monopoly in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia can not be denied. In the able brief of the 
Attorney General of the United States in Block against Hirsh 
it was said: 


It can not be disputed that the housing situation in a city like New 
York or Washington presents all the features of a practical monopoly. 
There is a house shortage which amounts to a fixed and inelastic 
limitation of supply. The demand, on the other hand, is intensified and 
rendered acute by the rapid increase in population, the conversion of 
residence into business property, and the practical cessation of building 
operations during and immediately after the war. This intensified 
demand, however, is an emergency demand. The present expansion is 
regarded as more or less temporary and subject to sudden and (eco- 
nomically speaking) unforeseeable change. The increased demand for 
housing, therefore, is not sufficiently stable and permanent to bring 
into play the private enterprise which would ordinarily respond by 


increased construction, The natural flow of capital, through which the 
law of supply and demand is expected to relieye any unusual scarcity 
in a given commodity, does not take place, The result is that the 
bidding is all on one side. There is no. competition between those who 
among them control the only available supply of habitation space. 
In short, so far as the housing situation is concerned, the normal com- 
petitive system has completely broken down. It is as truly non- 
existent as in the business of furnishing transportation, water, gas, 
electric light, and other facilities which are universally recognized as 
proper objects of regulation, By reason of the rigid limitation of sup- 
ply in the face of a sudden, intense, and imperative demand, the busi- 
ness of renting out living space presents a state of virtual monopoly. 


The same argument was made by the attorneys for the ten- 
ant in the case of Block against Hirsh. ‘The attorneys for the 
tenant in their brief in that case used the following language: 


In the District of Columbia there is to-day a virtual monopoly of 
real estate; the tenant is not on a parity with the landlord, but must 
pay whatever rent is demanded; guest never was more at the mercy 
of his host; and a, fair distribution of shelter at a reasonable price in 
the District of Columbia is as important to the national and local 
governments as was ever the distribution of water, gas, electricity, or 
coal to the householder, An individual in Washington even to-day 
may walk; he may heat by wood or oil; he may read by lamp; he may 
wash his clothes at home; he may go without insurance—but he can 
not do without shelter, nor can he find any substitute. 


REASONS FOR CONTINUING RENTS ACT 


An emergency caused by— 

1. Housing shortage. 

2. Increase in population. 

8. Increase in unemployment. 

4. Attitude of the landlords. 

1. There were 800,000 people In Washington in 1916, with a 
surplusage of houses, 

The peak of the war population was 600,000. 

There are now more than 500,000 people in Washington. 

Owing to allocation of labor and materials to war needs, no 
residential building was done in Washington in 1917, 1918, or 
1919 except that done by the Government. Prior to the great 
building program stimulated by the “own your own home” 
campaign begun in 1921 and in which program there were in- 
cluded no houses for rental purposes, there were homes in 
Washington for about three-fifths of the population, the pre- 
war surplusage having been offset by the total depreciation 
and condemnation of others. 

During the war, when there were here more Government 
workers than there are now, private homes were opened all 
over the city. These homes were practically all closed to out- 
siders in the early days of 1920. Therefore we now have a 
population of at least 500,000 with homes for about 400,000. 

2. The population of Washington is increasing daily, as is 
shown by reports from the gatemen at the Union Station. A 
canvass of business offices shows large staffs where prior to the 
war there was but one man to watch the so-called big interests 
of the country. 

8. The civil service shows a falling off of several thousand 
employees, but there is nothing to show that these workers 
have left Washington. In fact, the secretaries of most of the 
Congressmen and Senators could tell of constant appeals from 
these discharged workers who are still attempting to find work 
in Washington. Most of these former employees are still in 
Washington, as I attempted to show in my remarks in this 
House on April 24. 

4. The attitude of the landlord at the present moment shows 
conclusively that there will be a crisis in the affairs of tenants 
which can not but end disastrously were the rents act to go 
out of existence. This is evident in the hearings room in tes- 
timony which comes from both tenant and landlord. It is 
obvious that the minute the Rent Commission goes out of 
existence a large proportion of the more than. 8,000 tenants 
who have appealed to the Rent Commission will be evicted. 
We have constant information to the effect that rents will be 
increased on the 22d of May, and the unemployment in the 
city shows conclusively that there will be many people facing 
actual starvation. It is true now that high rents are causing 
the heads of families to decrease the supply of food on the 
table until the workers go to their Government work underfed 
and little children go to school undernourished, This is a 
critical time in the affairs of the workers of Washington, a 
time when taking away the restriction from grasping landlords 
would mean tragedy and death. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five winvtea to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 
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me CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if we do not legislate any more in conneetien 
matter the rent law will expire by limitation’ some time next 
month. 

Why should we legislate any further upon it? Why not let 
it expire? 
were repealed. This was a war law. There iw no longer any 
need fer it, There are about 8,000 or 9,000 vacant apartments 
im the District of Columbta, and T belleve that the rents are 
maintained higher than they should’ be by reason of the fact 
that we have a Rent Commission. Why should we continue to 
Insist upon the control of the right of the people within the 
District of Columbia to trade with each other? 

That is what we are doing. We are placing guardians over 
the right of people to make: contracts, If somebody feels 
aggrieved as to x contract: whielr he has made between Him- 
self and some one else, while this guardianshfp exists, he goes 
down there and makes t. Then we have all kinds of 
trouble. My own: judgment is that the simpler you cam make 
life; the better for everybody. The fewer laws we have to em- 
barrass people, the better it will be for the people of the 


country. à 

We have renched the stage in Tife in the United States 
where life is sd eomplicated that we never can tell from ore 
moment to another whether if we start to ge- North we should 
go South if we do not want to violate the law; and it may, be 
that while we are on our way North some governmental agency 
may come along and tell us that we ought to go Hast or West. 
Horace Greeley when he was alive used to say, “Young. man, 
go West and grow up with the country.” I think it might be 
wise for a lot of people in the District of Columbia, if they 
wanted to get acquainted with the United States, ta go West 
and grow up with the country and see what is going on. 

There ought, not to be any doubt about what our attitude 
is to be in connection with the repeat of this rent law. We will 
not: have to repeal it if we just stop right now., It will repeal 
itself. It has reached its end. It has no further useful pur- 
pose to perform and no further, reason to exist, Why should 
not the people of the District of Columbia be free to rent or 
not to rent? Why should they not be free to make contracts 
ör not to make them? Why should they he compelled to go 
to some governmental agency, paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States, to perform the ordinary functions which the 
citizen ought to be compelled to perform for himself? Why 
should we sneéze for everybody ‘out of the Government Treas- 
urv? i 

Mr. RARER: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In a moment. Everybody has reached the 
point now, particularly the people in the District of Columbia, 
where they think the Government owes them something, We 
ought to stop that. T am afraid that u good many of the Mem- 
bers of the House have been educated into the belief that we 
are the guardians of every piece of food that goes to the table 
out of the kitchen. 

Mr RAKER. Will the 

Mr, MAPDEN: Yes. 

Mr: RARER. There is nobody who understands this situa- 
tion better than the gentleman and who is better able to answer 
the question 1 intend to ask. Will the gentleman advise the 
eommittee how many more people are in Washington by virtue 
of the Veterans’ Bureau; by virtue of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the War and Navy Departments, and by virtue’ of con- 
ditions brought about by the war? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think there are 30,000 people here on the 
Government pay roll who ought not to be here. [Applause.} 
We have been trying to get them off but we have not been able 
to get them off We have passed appropriation bills to pay 
their way home, but they will not even go home when yow offer 
to pay their way. They want to stay on the Government pay 
roll, and then they complain because we do not give them a 
rent commission. 

Mr. BLANTON. In the United States we have taken 300,000 
off the pay roll: 

Mr. MADDEN: Three hundred and sixty-nine thousand. 

Mr. BLANTON. Three hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
since the war. 

The CHAIRMAN: The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILE, T yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lucey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman front Massachusetts ts 
reeognized for eight minutes [Applause.} 


gentleman yield? 


with. this 


The war is over; and it is time all the war laws 


Mr. UNDERHILL Mr. Chairman, did T understand the 
Chair tu say eight minntes? 
The CHAIRMAN; 


Tes. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. I must have my reeord wrong; I have 
11 minntes remaining: : 

The CHAIRMAN. I have kept the time since I came to the 
chair. During: the interim that the gentleman from Connecticut 
iM, Toson] was in the. chair he kept the time, and I thinks he 
Will, verify my, statement. However, if there is an error the 
Chair, will correct it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL I think there is an error. ’ 
The CHAIRMAN.. The Chair will have the official’ time- 
keeper confer with the gentleman from Massachusetts; The 
gentleman from Massachusetts: [Mr. Lucn] is recognized for 
eight minutes, i 

Mr. LUGE. The constitutional question directly: involved 
here- is So, simple and narrow that one enn hardly at this stage 
of the debate address himself te: it without repetition. But 
should any gentleman still be uncertam as to the nnture of 
this question a brief summary of! the story may help him. 
| Under the Constitution as: written: and as- interpreted there 
are two ways in Which the- fruit ef m man’s labor may he 
taken from him. First, by the recegnized way ef eminent 
domain, in whieh case ho is to be compensated, and, secondly, 
by the inferential method of the use of the police power, in 
which case: he is not to be compensated: The issue here is one 
of the exercise of the police power. The scope of this power 
has been discussed for muny years and to great’ extent, and 
still is exceedingly uncertain, But the 


matter, goes: so far toward clarifying and defining the problem 
that I ean not agree with the gentleman from Virginia —Mr. 
a that no important constitutional issue is here con- 
cerne s ; À 

It is, not easy at. first sight to reconcile. these two opinions of 
the Supreme Court, but a careful. serutiny, will shaw you that 
in the first of these opinions, five of the justices. of the Su- 
preme Court held that the police power may be: extended. to 
meet any exigency, Mark you, L am using the word. exi- 
gency,” which is to be discriminated from “emergency.” Four 
or the’ Justices denied that it would extend to any exigancy. 
In the recent opinion, however; we find all nine of the justices 
agreeing, If I correctly interpret their words, that the existence 
of an emergency may be one of the tests of the exigency, and 
when the legislative branch has seen fit to rest fts action on 
the basis of au emergency, as was done in this case, then it 
must stand by its deelaration and prove the emergency. 
© Another step coines with the question of whether the decision 
of the legislative body as to the existence of an emergency Is or 
is not final! In the opening of the debate the gentlemen from 
Ohio; [Mr. Brea] deelared that it was, and he called attention 
to what is a fact, that there is a long line of argument and 
opinion in support of this view. Had he ventured beyond a 
very small excursion inte the field of constitutional law. he 
would have discovered a long line of argument on the other 
side, to which he did not call yeur attention. He. spent his 
time on a task from which I would escape by telling. you) that 
no matter what have been the opinions of the jurists on this 
point for more than half a century—the leading decision in 
my own State’ dating from 1860—and in spite of alt this argu- 
ment and difference of judgment the proposition he puts for- 
ward no longer has any bearing, 

What men may have thought the Iaw is now of no conse- 
quence. We are dealing to-day not with History; we are denl- 
ing with what is now the law. The court spoke last Monday 
and said’ what is now the law, said it in a sentence that I think 
has not heretofore been cited and that seems to me to be the 
core of its position: 


In our opinion it ig open to-inquire whether the exigency still existed 
upon which the continued operation of the law depended. 


That settled it. Until you reverse the unanimous, opinion. of 
the nine justices (for Justice Brandeis, dissenting on a question 
ofp: „agreed on the main issue), it is idle to waste any 
time upon what their predecessors may have theught. 

Tf you still want to raise the question of whether the emer- 
gency now exists, you have that right and the court will pay 
great respect to your view. But the court says ft will Hold 
the final authority in its own hands, and it has already fore- 

| shadowed to you what its final decision will be, for it says in 
effect that so far as it mow has juditinl knowledge the emer 
gency did not exist even two years ago. 

Let us, then, not waste time on the question as to whether 
in the past this thing might have been argued! Let us face 
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the situation as it is. If we care to, let us put ourselves on 
record as to whether we believe the emergency still exists, 
though knowing all the time that the court will in the end 
determine and in all probability will say it does not now exist. 
One gentleman has shown to you the result of his examina- 
tion of a newspaper of Saturday night. Following the same 
line of inquiry I took yesterday morning’s Washington Post 
and discovered nearly 400 houses, apartments, and apartment 
houses for sale or to rent advertised in that one edition. 
Yesterday afternoon, in riding from here to Chevy Chase, I 
passed apartment house after apartment house with placards 
showing that apartments were to rent, and house after house 
for sale. No man’s eyes will tell him that there is to-day any 
such shortage of living accommodations as to constitute an 
emergency. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Worry]. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I have not taken any of the time of this House previously. 
I tried to get a little time to-day. I have heard the speeches 
made by the gentlemen against this bill. I have heard my col- 
league from Missouri.defend his stand. I have heard the other 
gentlemen defend their stand from a constitutional standpoint, 
but I want to say to you that I defend my stand from the 
standpoint of a poor man. [Applause.] I believe I can defend 
it from that standpoint. I have only one minute to-day, but 
I want to say that the man who votes against this measure 
to-day is not right, I do not care who he is. I say, when you 
defend this thing from a constitutional standpoint and tell 
what the Supreme Court has done, give them a chance again. 
Law is a matter of opinion, and a matter of opinion only. 

BLANTO Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Rogers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I think we can all agree with the state- 
ment of the gentleman who has just preceded me that law is a 
matter of opinion, although the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States by virtue of the Constitution is the final 
opinion so far as we are concerned. Prior to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court handed down last week there seemed to be a 
great deal of speculation as to whether or not this law which 
we are now considering was or was not constitutional, and so 
far as I am able to judge from the disagreement manifested by 
certain distinguished lawyers who are Members of this body in 
the debate to-day there now seems to be a great deal of specula- 
tion as to what has been held by the Supreme Court. Regard- 
less of the correct interpretation of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, one thing is certain, and that is that the court has not 
attempted to abrogate the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States which provides that no person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, six years before the armistice was signed, if 
any such legislation had been proposed in the Congress I yen- 
ture to say it would be a fair prediction that no Member of 
this body would have voted for it, because they would have 
known and recognized the fact that it would have been beyond 
the constitutional powers of Congress. The Members of this 
House would have realized then, as they must realize to-day, 
that the creation of a commission with power to fix rents in the 
District of Columbia could be justified only under the police 
power of the legislative branch of the Government, and that its 
existence could be constitutionally defended only in the face 
of a serious emergency affecting the lives and health of the 
residents of the District. Such an emergency undoubtedly 
existed during the war, when it was vitally essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war that accommodations be 
secured for the housing of a vast army of Government workers 
in the Capital of the Nation. The demand for tenements 
greatly exceeded the supply, and the profiteering landlords in 
Washington took advantage of the necessities of the Govern- 
ment and its thousands of officers and employees who were 
compelled to find a place in which to live. 

The fixing of rents in times of peace and in the absence of 
a great national emergency, simply because the rates are high 
and occasional suffering and hardship involved, is just as in- 
defensible as the fixing of the prices which a purchaser shall 
pay for all other necessary articles of life, such as food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and so forth. We are asked to continue the Rent 
Commission in the District of Columbia. Six years after the 
armistice we are urged to declare the continued existence of a 
war emergency, which, if we are honest with ourselves, we 
know does not exist. The Supreme Court has well said in the 
Chastleton case that a law depending upon the existence of an 


emergency may well cease to operate when the emergency 
itself ceases to exist. The court’s declaration in this regard, 
while made in its discussion of a constitutional question, is in 
reality an outgrowth of the old common law maxim that reason 
is the life of the law and that cessantis ratione legis cessat 
ipsa lea. 

This proposed legislation for the continuance of the Rent 
Commission is both unconstitutional and un-American. It has 
no more justification than laws providing for the regulation 
of the prices which we shall pay for the staple goods of any 
household, or for shoes, clothing, meat, fruits, vegetables, or 
any other article which is used in our common_existence as a 
people. In nearly every community retailers can be found 
who are profiteering in all such articles. If it is conceded that 
rents asked in the District of Columbia are excessive, this fact 
does not constitute such an emergency as to justify the inter- 
vention of the police power of the Government, for in what 
growing village, town, or city in America can not the same 
thing be said? Such legislation as is here proposed if carried 
to its logical conclusion will destroy competition, wipe out the 
constitutional guaranties of our citizens to the enjoyment of 
life, liberty, and the private ownership of property, and will 
ultimately set up in America a government based on socialism 
run mad. Again, we are asked to pass this law in the face 
of the assertion of the Supreme Court that the emergency 
which justified the original enactment has now disappeared. 
The court truly says that “if about all that remains of war con- 
ditions is the increased cost of living that is not in itself a 
justification of the act.” 

In the light of the foregoing extract from the opinion of 
the court, it is abundantly clear that we should refuse to per- 
mit political expediency to stampede us into continuing the 
existence of a commission the legal justification for which 
has long ceased to exist. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kunz]. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there has been a great deal of discussion upon the 
question of emergency in the District of Columbia, and the 
city of New York has been put on a parallel with Washing- 
ton. The gentlemen who were present and heard the con- 
troversy on the question of immigration will remember that it 
was pointed out that there were 800,000 immigrants who 
immigrate into the city of New York every year, 

During the war and just after the war, those of you who 
were here know that in some of the rooms they had four or 
five cots to accommodate those who visited Washington. 
To-day you walk along the streets of Washington and you find 
signs “Apartments for rent,” “Buildings for sale.” You did 
not see that three years ago. The trouble with a great many 
people who are trying to promulgate the idea of a salary grab 
bill is that they are afraid to tell you the conditions as they 
exist. During the war it was a question of housing condi- 
tions. Now it is a question of a combination of real-estate 
owners, and I defy the gentlemen who are on the committee 
to contradict my statement. The Rent Commission, under the 
law as it stands at the present time, can do nothing to prevent 
them from forming a combination. The substitute that was 
offered by my colleague, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jost], provides a penalty against any such combination within 
the District of Columbia, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNZ, I have not time. If you will give me some 
time, I will yield. g 

If you want to help the poor man, as my friend, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Worrr] says, then amend this bill 
or adopt a substitute that will give protection to the poor men 
of the District of Columbia. This Rent Commission will 
simply take $100,000—yes, an unlimited amount of money— 
out of the Treasury of the United States and compel the 
people of this country to pay these salary-grabbing people who 
are of no avail to the people of Washington. One of the mem- 
bers of the commission who was secretary to a former Sen- 
ator is working in his State to elect his Senator and is draw- 
ing his salary out of the United States Treasury. 

Gentlemen, the trouble is there are too many of us who are 
all the time in the air. Instead of having our ears close to 
the ground to hear the rumblings of the people, we are wander- 
ing far above, and in consequence when the election comes, 
some one else comes here and takes our place who does not 
understand the conditions as they are at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. - 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, with a normal committee of 
21 members there has been but one member of the Committee 
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on the District of Columbia who has spoken for this Rent Gom- 
mission, Just one member, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina | ARANO. Db HENS tha OLE abak DE aG SHORES 


who has spoken in favor ef extending it. 


DOES ANT Wan EY IRGHNOY STEL EXIST 


If you pass this measure you will be declaring that it is 
bused upon emergencies ef the war, when the war has been 
over now nearly six years. You are asked to make a legisla- 
tiye declaration that war emergencies still exist, when, as a 
matter of fact, they do not. I have already quoted quite a 
large number of vacancies in the District of Columbia which 
are now offered for rent, The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr, Luce) mentioned the large number of properties advertised 
for rent yesterday in the Washington Post. Let me show you 
1 has recently been offered in the Star: 

Washington Star for March 80, 1924, carried six and one- 
ue Pieni 74 advertisements to the columm, offering rooms 
and sultes of rooms for rent, and carried seven full columns of 
advertisements offering apartments for rent, and carried two 
fall columns of advertisements offering vacant residences for 


rent, 

The Nee Star for April 13, 1924, carried six full col- 
umns, averaging 75 advertisements to the column, offering 
rooms and suites of rooms for rent, and carried seven and üne- 
Half cotumns of advertisements offering apartments for rent, 
‘and carried neatly two full columns of advertisements offering 
‘vacant residences for rent. 


EXISTING FACTS FOR TOE BENZPIT OF COURTS. 


In view of the fact that this act will be passed upon by the 
‘courts of the country, and ft will be u very material Inquiry as 
‘to just what are the facts as to rental favilities now in the 
District, I will shew exactly what was offered for rent yester- 
day in just one of the Washington newspapers: 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR RENT IN WASHINGTON STAR APRIL 27, 1024 


The following advertisements offering property for rent ap- 
peared ån the Washington Star yesterday, April 27, 19242 


RENT ROOMS—TURNISHED © 


One Bloc of Chevy Chase Circle: Immediately available, in private 
‘home of adults, 2 furniihed rooms, ptivate bath, and rear porch; ideal 
arrangement for 2 gentlemen ; instantaneous hot water, electricity, 
telephone; only $50. Can Cleveland B55 after 6 p. m. 

For two persons: Room with breakfast, in desirable suburban lo- 
callty, ‘224 minutes from heart of city; new home; all modern. con- 
veniences; private family; one block from car; will furnish to suit, 
Address Box 145-D, Star ofice. 

1513 O Street NW.: Downtown; private bath, nonhousekeeping apart- 
ment, large studio room and small dressing room; must be seen to be 
appreciated; a. m. 1. telephone; maid service, 

Cloke to 14th and Colorado Ave.; Detached private home, new, 2 
zooms, with bath; single or suft; 26x12 and 15x13, closets of propor- 
flonate size ; garage; no other roomers; price reasonable, Adams 4258. 

1961 Biltmore St. N. W.: Large front room for two; sunny bay 
window; attractive neighborhood, convenient to both car Hnes, but 
away from noise. Single room fating south also available. 

Chevy Chase, D. C.: Large furnished bedroom, second floor front; 
southern and western exposures; four windows; lavatory attached; 
detached house; half square car. Phone Cleve. 791. 

759 Princeton Pl. N. W.: By May 1; front room for two employed 
men, next to bath; unlimited phone, Can be seen after 5 P. m. any 
evening, or call Adams 2771 for appelntment. 

1748 Q St. N. W.: Large front bedroom, twin beds; electric lights; 
next to bath; continuous hot water; maid and phone; suitable for 
two or three gentlemen; rent 540. Phone North 9745. 

1831 Monroe St. N. W.: Large front room, with large alcove, suit- 
able for three or four; twin beds; phone extension in rom; contin- 
uous hot water; garage; references, Adams 4850. 

1784 Conn. Ave.: Remodeled, now ready to receive guests; one room 
or two and bath; semi-hotel service; best lovation; three car lines; 
references. Phone North 2937 er North 9725, Very convenient for 
Army or Navy. 

818 New Jersey Ave. N. W.: Furnished rooms, convenient to Union 
station, Government Painting Office, within walking distance to Pension 
Office, Capitol, and downtown, on two car lines. 

701 6th St. (cor. G St. N. W.): One large newly papered, nicely 
furnished, next to bath, 2nd floor; @ St. view; $4 a week or $15 a 
month. 

The Leumass, Vt. Ave. and Q St. N. W.: One room adjoining bath; 
modern apartment; one other roomer; unlimited phone; available May 
1; 820. Potomac 2645, 

1226 Girard Bt. N. W.: Attractively furnished room, near two 
eur lines; all modern improvements; unlimited telephone: 815 per 
mouth; gentlemen. Col. 2874. l 


1614 Eye St., opposite Army and Navy Club: Large room, beautifully: 
furnished; southern exposure; next to bath; 2nd floor; for a or 2 
gentlemen, t 

1341 Clifton: Large, cheerful zoom, suitable for two, adjoining 
bath; three windows; home privileges; unlimited phone; ideal ieii 
Adams 2874. 

i727 Y N. W.: Furnished rooms, single and double; single beast 
electricity ; instantaneous hot-water heater. Apply during week after 
4.89. 

The Montgomery, North Capitol and M Sts., Apt. 87: Lange, nicely, 
furnished room, next bath, electricity, continuous -hot water. Erani 
line 8935-7. 

417 11th St. NW.: (opposite Star office); Newly furnished 3 
rooms; 8 dL continuous bot water, running water in rooms. 

1728 G St. N. W.: Apt. 40: Nicely furnished, comfortable doom i 
gentlemen poi 

68 N. X. Ave.; One large, nicely furnished room, next to bata; heat 
and electric light; suitable for one or two gentlemen or mareig couple; 
reasonable; private family. 

1410 lith St. NW.: Nice room for 2 girls; girl wants roommate J 
parlor, piano, electricity, phone, I. h. k. and laundry privileges; $12 per 
month, North 8784. | | 

10th and You Sts.: Large, attractively furnished room for one er twe 
ladies; every. convenience; sitting room, kitchen) privileges; elevator, 
café; walking distance of departments. Apply Apt. 53, the Balfour. / 

8781 Kanawha St., Chevy Chase: Large room, adjoining tab and 
shower bath; opens onto screened porch ; 3 electric droplights ; private 
family; near Chevy Chase var line; one fare. Cleveland 520. { 

Mt. Pleasant, 2040 Pierce Mill Rd. (4 squares from car line), facing 
Rock Creek Park: Large front, with or without sleeping porch, twin 
beds; next to bath, a.m. I.; home W it desired; ene 
able. l 

943 0 St. NW.; Attractively furnished ronm, three large 3 
another large room .2nd floor; hot and gold water u room ; suitable ai 
light housekeeping ; bath same Door, North 4148- J. 

1402 Delafield Pl. NW.; C00 N od ai 
private bath; ee hot water, unlimited telaphane; mares 
pelyate home, 

1330 Columbia Rd.: Handsomely furnished, single or en suite, 3 — 5 
rooms; priyate bath; continuons het, water; reasonable; trams 
sients, permanent. 

Cavanaugh Courts, Apt. 211: Bed-sitting room, ‘handsome grew teral- 
ture; clean, comfortable; -adjoins bath. Call Sunday or efter 6p, m. 

620 A NW.: Second floor front room, housekeeping ; room first Seer, 
housekeeping ; large room first floon, sleeping; player piano, 

Mt. Pleasant: To gentleman; newly decenated and furnished bed- 
room, fine location; ready for occupancy May 1; Adults only im family. 
For information call Col, 8881. | 

607 oth NE.: Two furnished rooms; privates refmed family ; em- 
ployed: couple desired; gas and electricity ; beth on 2nd fiser; I. h. *. 
Tinc. 4448 | 

Near 14th and Buchanan; Attractive room, adjoining bath; apening 
on court; modern conveniences; breakfast privileges; mseasenable.' 
Adams 8189. | 

„Adjoining Rock Creek Park: Se, OM ron seem, went Ae bath. 
2633 Adams Mill Road, Apt. 31, vicinity 18th and Ool. Read. Í 

2566 University Pl, NW.: Large furnished room, suitable for two! 
electricity and convenient to car and bus une; reasonable; I. h, X. i 

1718 Corcoran, Apt. 42: One or two young ladies to sbare apt. with 
another lady, employed; rates reasonable, Apply Sunday before 0.80 
or after 6. 4 

2532 14th, corner Clifton, Apt. 3: Private family offers lange room, 
furnished in mahogeny, next bath; southern exposure; Protestant pre: 
ferred, Phone Columbia 55-W. | 

18th and K: Large, corner bed-sithing room, private bath, ponch, 
modern apartment house; for gentleman, quiet tastes. Apply 4 to 5.30. 
Main 3994. i 

40 Channing St. NW.: Three furnished rooms for l h. k.; first or 
second floor; board if desired; dall between 7 and 10 p. m. Phone 
North 660. | 

Mt. Ploasant section: Well-furnished bed-sitting room and sleeping 
porch; one or two indies; convenient. Telephone Adams 2041. 

The Madrid, 2300 18th St. NW., Apt. 24: Couple will rent furnished 
front room, adjoining bath, to refined lady or gentleman; reasonable. | 

1338 Harvard St. NW.: Lange, newly furnished, 2nd floor, front voom, 
algo 2nd fleer back room, with sleeping porch ; electric lights, h. Ww. h. 

2810 Adams Mill Bd. NW.: Living room, bedreem, kitchen, porch, 
complete housekeeping ; furnished; man and wife; ne children; refer- 
ence; $50. j 

Portner, Apartment 154. Desirable, sunny single room; het and geld 
water in room, electricity ; attractive surroundings; te gentleman, $20 
month, 

5610 Fourteenth. Three or four gentlemen accommodated in private 
home; large, airy e, ne Porch, hot water, n Phone; 
garage. 
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1480 Rhode Island. Avenue NW., Apartment 26. Large, pleasant room, 
next bath, in modern downtown apartment house; references. Prank- 
lim 141. 

1224 Eleventh Street NW. Furnished for light housekeeping; one 
large front room and kitchen; bath on same floor; newly decorated ; 
$40. 

803 Mount Vernon Place (near Seventh and K Streets). Two large 
rooms and back porch, parlor floor; light housekeeping if desired ; rea- 
sonable. Also sleeping room, next to bath, $15 month. 

1107 Seventeenth NW. Twin beds; large, clean, second front, next 
bath; outside balcony ; continuous hot water; unlimited phone. Call 
Sunday after 1, week after 5. 

1787 Seventeenth Street NW. Bed-living room on second floor, front; 
also room on third floor; convenient to bus and three car lines; elec 
tricity, phone service, 

1757 Euclid Street (near Eighteenth and Columbia Road). Desirable 
room, single or double; convenient meals; two car Hnes y Protestants. 
Columbia 4855. 

1440 Meridian Place NW., Apartment 5, Two well-fornished and còm- 
fortable rooms in modern apartment, ar for one or two; rent, $15 


Hand $25 per month. 


Large room, choice, furnished as bedroom or bed-sitting room; 2 large 
closets, adjoining bath; convenient to downtown; no other roomers; 
$15 monthly. Telephone Lincoln 9628-J. 

Northwest. Large, attractive room, adjoining sleeping porch; new 
house; all modern improvements; ideal location; 828 per month; 
garage if desired, Adams 8614-W. g 

806 Maryland Aveuue NE.; Apartment A. A large, comfortable room 
next to bath; electric light, hot-water ‘Beat, continuous hot water; 
guitable for one or two. 

1656 Irving Street NW. Large single room, next to bath; porch, 
southern exposure; modern; private r > gentlemen ; price, $22 per 
month. Phone Col, 4268-5. 

1728 G. St. NW., Apt. 40. Law athlon would like young man to 
share large front room; twin beds; reasonable. Calb Sunday. 

1204 Euclid Street NW. One or two nicely furnished rooms, with 
or without board. 

1789 N St. Room, with or without private bath; beautiful surround- 
Ings; excellent service; breakfast. Franklin 4816. 

, 635. K St. NB. One front room and kitchenette, furnished, second 
floor; electricity ; $32.50. Lincoln 7564. 

Two nicely furnished rooms, convenient to street cars. and in desir- 
able location; rent singly er together. Phone North 9174. 

1510 Columbia Road. Nicely furnished, cheerful room; electricity; 
instantaneous hot water; phone. 

Lehigh Apartments, 2605 Adams Mill Road. Large front room, every 
convenience, reasonable, Adanrs 4531. 

1322 L St. NW. Roommate wanted, $3.35 weekly; also basement 
room; twin beds; $3 weekly. u 

8663 18th St. NW. Attractive front room; a. m. i; one or two gen- 
tlemen. Phone Col. 1326-M. 

2104 Bye St, NW. One single or double room with running water, hot 
and cold; electric lights; use of phone, 

16103 Marion St. NW. (bet. Gth and 7th Q and R Sts.). Nicely fur- 
nished room, $10 month (white). 

4726 15th St. NW. Rooms for two gentlemen; all conveniences; 
sleeping porch. Call evenings, 

1669 Columbia Rd. NW., Apt. 84. Large, desirable front room; suite 
able for two; reasonable. 

418 6th St. NW. New tenant, fist moved in, desires refined people to 
light housekeep ; other rooms and back porches; will give board. 

761 6th St. SH. Attractive furnished room; all conveniences; lady 
preferred; near navy yard. 

Lady to share newly furnished apartment with another lady; con- 
venient to cars. West 2810-J, after 6 p. m 

738 9th St. SE.: 1 large room, $3.50 per week; 1 small room, $1.50 
per week; convenient to navy yard. 

1839 Kalorama Rd. NW.: Front room, nicely furnished, southern ex- 
posure; men or women; $25. Columbia 7545. 

640 New York Ave. NW.: Two large, bright, cheerful, communicating 
front rooms; reasonable; $2.50 up. 

1930 Biltmore St.: Pleasant rooms on 2nd floor; gentlemen; quiet 
home for students. Adams 4651. 

If yow would Ike a nicely furnished room in my detached home, near 
14th and Colorado Ave., call Adams 609, 

Bright room, southern and western exposure; 3 windows; private 
home; gentlemen; price, $35; references. Frank. 6014. 

1734 Corcoran St. NW.: 1, 2, and 3 furnished I. h. k. rooms; good 
neighborhood; very low rent: Mrs. Fietcler. 

1823 Randolph St. NW.: Large front room, with private bath, con- 
tinuous hot water, for lady in office. 

625 Mass. Ave. NW.: Rooms, a. m. I., with and without I. h. k. con- 
veniences ; accommodations. 

206 6th St. SE.: Nicely furnished front room, convenient to Stn 
and Congressional Library. 


“garage in rear. 


Gentlemen only, large front room, adjoining bath; all modern im- 
provements, Adams 8929. 

1116 Columbla: Road: Large, well furnished, with private bath, dining 
room; $30, one; $35, two. Columbia 2134. 

1406 Ingraham St. NW.: Newly furnished, for Indy, in new detached 
home; all conveniences. Col. 6022. 

911 New York Ave. NW.: Clean, homey rooms, with and without 
housekeeping; living rooms, piano, telephone. Call. 

2038 F St. NW.: Single, next to bath; screened porch; a. m, I.; 
phone; gentleman; $20, 

Giri to share nicely furnished 2- „ kitchenette apt. ; grand plano: 
three exposures; delightful for summer. Phone Cleve, 2116. 

1515 Caroline Ft. NW., just off 16th > Room, 23 floor front, with or 
without garage; reasonable. 

1417 Harvard St. NW.: Large 3d-story back room, running water, 
electric light. 2 large windows; phone. 

1117 N NW.: Two front rooms, large and small, $20 and $10; eec- 
tricity, hot water; downtown; gentlemen. North 9993. 

1035 New Jersey Ave, NW.: Two fur. for I, b. k.; newly papered ; 
man and wife preferred; 828. 

1201 Chtton: Comfortable small room for young man desiring con- 
venience and economy; $15. 

1920 Park Road: Two attractive single rooms, modern conveniences, 
private family, home privileges; reasonable. Adams 5528, 

Large, cheerful 2d story front room; use of kitchen if desired; 
Phone Line, 5282-J. 

640 6th St NR.: Boom, neatly furnished; elec. Hghta; gentlemen 
preferred, Saturday after 6 p. m.; Sunday after 1 p. m. 

8642: Purk Pl, NW., overlooking ‘Solttiers’ Home: 1 single, 1 double; 
a. m. I.; reasonable. Col. 8484—J. 

Near Wardman Hotel: Large, second-loor front sit $20. ae 
garage, Col. 4532. j 

71 N. Y. Ave. NN.: 2 large rooms and kitchen; heat end light and 
use of phone free. Fr. 7678-W. 

1330 Mass, Ave. NW.: Comfortable furnished room adjoining bath; 
gentlemen only, Inquire first floor, elevator boy. Valois. i 

2111 Pa. Ave. NW.: One furnished second-floor room; housekeeping 
if necessary. $6 a week. 

1981 Park Rd., Mt. Pleasant: Bright, nicely furnished front room, 
modern home, second floor, private family. Col. 1902-7; 

1481 Chapin St. NW.: Large, six windows; Ideal for nummer; every 
convenience; adjacent park; one or two gentlemen. : 

1111 M St. NW.: Downtown apartment; bright front room; gentio 
man. Call after 6.30 py m. Tei. Franklin 3360-W. |! 

2413 18th NW.: Private home; large front, couple or 2 gentlemen ; $ 
modern conveniences; attractively furnished, Adams 5309. 

Comfortable, Aomelike room; near care; reasonable; Dréákfast it 
desired. Phone Clarendon 181-W-1." 

1235 Sth NW.: Entire third floor of 2 rooms; completely furnished 
for I. h. k.; heat, gas, water. Phone Frank. £859: 

2848 28th St. NW. (near Wardman Inn): Nicely farnished, airy 
rooms; modern improvements ; double and single rooms. Columbia 
7217. 

Near 16th and U Sts.: Beautifutty furnished; rent reduced: Phone 
N. 905 before 12 a. m. 

1617 Hobart St. NW.: Nicely furnished, single or en suite; two 
rooms} front, southern exposure; private bath; electricity, 

701 19th St. NW., apt. 32: Attractive bed-sitting room for lady: 
a, m. l. Call Sunday; week days, 4.30. 

Best Mt. Pleasant section: Family of two; large front room, private 
bath; telephone and garage. Col. 2984-J. 

2564 University Pl., vicinity 14th and Clifton: Comfortnbdle 2a floor 
front; also one with tnelosed sleeping porch; a. m. t 

1508 Ogden St. NW.: One large room with sleeping porch, $25; also 
single room, $12.50. Telephone Col. 10029, 

Furnished room in apartment; meals If desired; reasonable for one 
or two persons. Phone Columbian 3872. 

1636 19th NW., Dupont Circle: Large room, well furnished, for Tight 
housekeeping; electricity, hot water, and telephone; $25 # month, 

1888 Vernon NW.: Nicely furnished room, next to bath; newly 
papered ; 3 windows; electric light. North 3908. 

1523 Allison St.: Private bath, communicating, with attractive 
corner room, south and west exposure; also garage. Col. 3506-W. 

1204 Irying St. NW.: Nicely furnished room for refined gentleman; 
all modern conveniences, Columbin 10232. 

1323 10th St. NW.: Two furnished rooms, with or without 1. h. k. 
privileges. Phone Pot. 2424. 

1739 P St.: Large, front, clean room; 
tlemen; permanent. Franklin 8321. 

610 South Carolina Ave, SE.: Well-kept room, private home; con- 
veniences ; h.-w, b., electricity. 

1226 Mass. Ave.: Attractive second-floor single room; clean; elec- 
tricity ; central; no car fares; male Government employee preferred. 

201 Wilson Boulevard, West Clarendon, Va.: Pleasant room for gen- 
tleman; garage if desired, 


instantaneous hot water; gen- 
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605 North Carolina Ave, SE.: Large front room, with or without 
I. h. k. Phone Lincoln 4391. 


1236 11th St. NW., Apt. 1; Front bed-sitting room to lady; reason- 


able. Call after 7 p. m. 

Petworth, 726 Taylor St.: Two nice housekeeping rooms; desirable; 
home privileges; adults; $30. 

3467 14th St. NW.: Nice room, suitable for 1 or 2 gentlemen; 
suburbs ; board optional; by May 1. 

Well-furnished rooms in private home; garage. Phone Cleve. 107-W, 
Sunday or evenings. 

8316 Mt. Pleasant St.: Pleasant room, convenient to end of car 
line ; bath with shower on same floor. 

723 6th St. NW.: One large front room and kitchenette, first floor, 
and 2 rooms on second, for l. h. k. 

1844 Spring Road: Nicely furnished 3 rooms and bath; electricity 
and gas; available May 1; $50 month. 

1115 East Capitol St.: Large front room facing Lincoln Park, three 
windows; twin beds; nicely furnished. Phone Linc. 6159. 

217 East Capitol St.: Exceptionally attractive porch and room com- 
bined, for gentlemen; hot water always. 

Potomac Heights: Large, new; accommodates two young ladies; 
board if desired. Clev. 3238. 

1387 22nd St. NW.: Nicely furnished front room, twin beds; French 
family; reasonable, North 2861. 

1727 P, Dupont Circle: Large, bright front room, near bath; elec- 
tricity ; parlors; telephone. 

1642 Newton St. NW.: Second floor, near bath; priv. getting break- 
fast; gas and electricity; very reasonable. Col. 8651. 

1752 Corcoran St., Dupont Cirele: Private family, extra large front 
double room, with balcony ; board. North 7121, 

1823 Bye Street NW.: Two furnished rooms; light housekeeping 
allowed; gas, electric lights; $30 per mo. 

Apt. 288, Klingle Mansions: Two large, beautifully furnished rooms ; 
2 windows, private bath; $37.50. Col. 6797. 

14th and Delafield Sts.: Beautiful corner room, next to bath; $30 
mo.; in detached house; every comfort, Phone Adams 5025. 

933 N. Y. Ave.: Small, private family home, single room for rent; 
every modern convenience, Knight. 

1716 Kilbourne pl., Mt. Pleasant: One room with private bath; 
elect. and hot-water heat. Col. 4225. 

Two neat, l. h. k. rooms, completely furnished, a. m. i., for employed 
couple. Call 110 Ð St. NE. Lincoln 736. 

Apt. No. 43, Ventosa: Wanted, one or two young ladies to share; 
may be seen Sunday after 1 p. m., or evenings after 5.30. 

1013 M St. NW.: Large and medium, second floor, housekeeping ; 
attractively furnished; electricity. 

1831 Monroe St. NW.: Nicely furnished room, private home; con- 
tinnous hot water; garage; references. Adams 4850. 

2304 14th St. NW.: Apt. 6, desirable room in corner apartment for 
one or two gentlemen; $18-$25. 

4 Iowa Circle: Bed living room, front, facing park; very attractive; 
walking distance; unlimited phone. 

2622 University Pl. NW.: Two well furnished rooms, with board, 
$7.50 per week up. Telephone Adams 719. 

1483 Meridian Pl. NW.: Double and single rooms in detached house; 
large porch; I. h. k. if desired. Adams 1696—J. 

1465 Girard St. NW.: Double room for gentlemen; opens on sleep- 
ing porch. Col. 5545—J. 

1511 Vt. Ave, NW.: First or second floor, single and communicating; 
cheap; central; housekeeping. 

1501 11th St. NW.: Two large front rooms and kitchenette, apart- 
ment, range; very desirable; $40. 

3181 Mt. Pleasant St., Apt. 31: 
gentleman, Col, 9381-W. 

1021 20th St. NW.: 2 blocks from Penna, ave.; bay-window front; 
$20 and $22 monthly; daily and weekly rates. 

1107 10th St. NW.: Two rooms and kitchenette, running water, 
housekeeping; couple, Call after 5 p. m. 

1858 Columbia Rd., Apt. 46: Attractive room, southeastern exposure; 
two windows; lady; reasonable. Col. 7783—J. 

1762 Columbia Road: Furnished room, next to bath; second floor; 
private home; reasonable, 

Mt. Pleasant: Bright, attractively furnished; a. m. i.; $15; gentle- 
man; also garage. Phone Adams 2442, 

1629 K St. NW.: Newly papered, painted, furnished; running instan- 
taneous hot water; select down-town location; references. 

309 N. J. Ave. SE.: Single room, suitable for gentlemen; one block 
from Capitol; $5 per week. 

214 K St. SE.: Suite of rooms for man and wife; also single rooms 
for gentlemen; reasonable. 

Near Dupont Circle: Large, attractively furnished front room; twin 
beds; electricity; telephone. 1707 P st.; gentlemen. 

1722 2ist St. NW.: Desirable double outside room, handsomely fur- 
nished; a. m. I.; also lovely single room. 


Nice room, private family; May 1; 


1703 Irving St. NW.: Front room, one block from Mt. Pleasant cars} 
gentleman ; reasonable, 

4407 8th St. NW.: Large front room; a. m. L 
ears; board if desired. Col. 1028-W. 

2011 Park Rd., large, airy room, facing park; all modern improve- 
ments; next to tiled bath; owner's private home. 

4223 4th St., Petworth NW.: Iowa bus or Soldiers’ Home car: 2 
L b. k. rooms, location high and dry; private family, Adams 4408—J. 

815 Mass. Ave. NE.—Rooms with sleeping porch; 2 gentlemen or 
employed couple without children. 

555 Randolph St. NW.—2 nicely furnished, bright, clean rooms; 
l. h. k. Col. 2883-7. 

2 well furnished front rooms; a, m. I.; southern exposure; continuous 
hot water; reasonable: phone privileges. Pot. 2546. 

1821 Vernon St. NW.—Room with porch, private family; gentleman} 
reasonable—Phone North 7764-J. 

918 Eye NW.—Very attractive bedroom, second-floor front. 

1441 Pa. Ave. SE.—Three front rooms; range: l. h. k. 

1315 15th NW.—Lovely single front room; convenient home; 
transients. 

1225 N NW.—Two front housekeeping rooms; water: electricity. 

1214 K, Apt. 3.—Single room, a. m. i. Call after 4. 

Takoma Park.—1 or 2 rooms, private bath; breakfast it desired. 
Adams 4258. 

18th near Park Rd.—Two large rooms, private bath; continuous hot 
water. Adams 4553. 

619 Eye St. NE.—2 clean furnished rooms; I. h. k.; 322. 

643 East Caplitol.— Nice, bright room, near bath, Phone Linc. 3979. 

1372 Harvard St. NW.—Three rooms, $45; two front; housekeeping. 

1321 Columbia jani —Second floor front; two others: $30: house- 
keeping. 

1121 12th St. NW. aden and Mass, Ave.) —Second--fHoor front: a. m. I. 

131 A St. NE., Apt. 43.—Attractive room, a. m. i, Phone Linc. 
6050-W. 

1330 Mass. Ave. NW.— Large outside room; gentlemen only. 

1206 Columbia Rd.— Double or single rooms; gentlemen or employed 
ladies. 

Thomas Circle, 1418 M St.—Desirable sleeping and housekeeping 
rooms, 

1433 Clifton St.— Very attractive 2nd-floor room: 
veniences. 

Nice front room, splendid location, private home; a. m. I.; 
able. Pot. 1312-W. 

1505 22nd St. NW.—Room and kitchenette, $22.5 

Chateau Bonaparte, 1627 K St. NW.—Pileasant cone for men. 


: close to buses and 


modern con- 


reason- 


1211 K St. NW.—Apt. of 2 rooms and kitchen. Other desirabla 
rooms, 

1012 10th St. NW.—One large front room for I. h. k.: electric 
lights. 


817 A St. NE.—Comfortable room. Lincoln 4249-J. 

4119 7th St.—Furnished, front, for middle-aged couple. 

1743 Pa. Ave. NW.—Double and single; in private family. 

2506 K NW.—Room with 2 beds, $10 month. West 2689. 

502 M St. NW.—With or without housekeeping. 

1720 2ist St. NW.—Semi-basement with bath; also front roam: 
modern home, 

521 2nd St. SE.—Two or three housekeeping; sink and gas ranga 
in kitchen. 

1419 Chapin St. NW., apt. 2.—Double room, adjoining bath: 
nished in walnut. 

1822 L St. NW.—Large, front room, running water, electricity; 
three beds. 

1758 Kenyon St.—Nicely furnished front room, 

Mt. Pleasant—2nd floor room with porch, next to bath; all cars. 
Col, 8027. 

In convenient NW.—Two desirable rooms. Phone Adams 1255. 

1709 Irving St. NW.—Front room, private; twin beds. 

1733 17th St. NW.—Two rooms, kitchenette and bath: $35 per 
month, Call Col, 9503. 

1880 Columbia Rd.—aAttractive rooms, home atmosphere. 

5088 Conduit Rd. NW.—3 rooms, bath, housekeeping; all conve- 
niences; no children. 

1880 Quincy.—Large front room, twin beds, shower bath, private 
home. Col. 7373. 

108 C SE.—Two-room housekeeping apartment, completely furnished: 
a. m. 1. 

125 11th St. SE.—Two housekeeping rooms; a. m. i.; reasonable. 

7 2nd St. NE.—Furnished room, heat, and light: $15. 

Apt. 510 Rutland Courts.—A large front room, southern exposure, 

29 Eye St. NE.— Gentlemen preferred; clean and homelike rooms; 
cheap rates, 

1223 Fairmont St. NW.—Large, 2nd-floor front room, southern ex- 
posure, 


fut- 
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1500 Ast St. NW.—Coløred.; nicely furaisbed room, splendid location : 
gentleman only. 3 

1224 Conn. Ave., Apt. 44.—Two large, beautifully furnisheā rooms, 
exceptionally cool. 

1436 Irving St. NW-—Large, SRO NTs first-floor front room; rea- 
sonable, 

1448 Clifton St.—2 well furnished rooms; bright and sunny. 

941 O St. NW.—2 or 3 rooms, second floor; heat, gas, bath; I. h. k. 

2284 85th St. NW.—Bay-window front reom : a. m. I.; use of Kitchen. 

1330 Meridian Place (near Park Road and 14th St.). —Comtfortahle 
room fer rent. 

2418 G NW., Apt. 10. _—Housekeeping privilege ; 
week, 

1220 Kenyon St. NW.—Third-fioor front; gentlemen only. Col. 6120. 

1230 Fairmont St. NW.—Large, first-floor front; aitting-bedreom. 
Phone Col. 5097. 

120 Sth St. SE—Two partiy furnished vooms on diona floor for 
light housekeeping. 

3 8 St. NB—Darnished room, adjoining bath; private “familys near 
North Capitol St. 

1211 Euelld St. NW.—Single room, next to bath; large closet; 
tricity. Col. 5043. 

1228 Maryland Ave. NE. — Three rooms, entire first floor; a. m. I.; 
colonial porches, 

822 K St. SH.—Large front room, 2nd floor, newly furnished, reason- 
able price; 1 or 2 men. 

1217 Franklin St. NE.—Clean, gulet, well furnished room, $20. 
N. 596 J. 

1209 H St. NW.—Frent room, second floor; one or two gentlemen. 

214 B SE.—Roon, kitchenette, third floor; $25; adults, Garage. 

1864 Girard St., Apt, 83——Front room; a. m. I.; reasondble. 

1024 8th St. NW.—Attractive second-floor room; electricity; down- 
towa; $15 per month, 

707 22d St. NW., Apt. 10: Near G. W. U.; gentlemen, 

Ohevy Chase: Furnished room; breakfasts and garage if desired. 
Cleveland 387 W. 

2131 N St. NW.: Modern room, private family. Phone Nerth 6454. 

912 H NW.: Large room; also hall room; very reasonable. 

2001 Kalorama Rd.: Large, so. front room; corner; fine locatien. 

1217 Buclid: Front and back rooms, nicely furnished and newly 
decorated. 

1545 Lament: Rooms, single and double; twin beds. Call Sunday. 

Berkshire, Apt. 47: Pleasant, nicely furnished roem; yeung gentle- 
man; $20. 

4416 Fuclid St.: Sitting room, with inclosed sleeping porch ; gentle- 
men. : 
1154 17th St. NW.: One double and single room, second-floor front ; 
reasonable. 

1102 Monroe NW.: Fwont, second; electricity; for one or two; 
reasonable. 

1209 R. I. Ave. NW.: Two light housekeeping roams, front; elec- 
tricity ; adults. 

1876 Kenyon NW.: Large, attractive room, near bath; large closet. 

1824 Monree St. NW., Apt, 44; Double front corner voom,; elec- 
tricity, elevator, café. 

Apartment 333, the Portner, 15th and U Sts. NW.: Comfortable 
room, adjoining bath. 
403 2d St. SE.: Front room, suitable for couple or two gentlemen. 

Three rooms and bath, completely furnished. Key in barber shop, 
525 11th St. NW. 

1215 I St. NW.: Comfortable room, private apartment; -electric 
light, large closet. 

504 M St. NW.: Living bedroom, kitchen; next bath; $28 month. 

1021 8th St. NW.: Sleeping rooms, also front parlor; electricity. 

419 6th St. NW.: Furnished, lange room, $3 week. 

1266 Columbia Rd. NW.: Single and double room. Phone Col. 
2996. 

1113 llth St. NW.: Clean, comfortable rooms; 
housekeaping. 

1775 Massachusetts Ave.; Becond-floor front; private family. 

Housekeeping rooms; excellent for children; §7 week. Potomac 
1788. 

1210 25th St. NW.: Two bright, well furnished rooms and bath; 
reasonable. 

1637 Webster: Nicely furnished room; private family; a. m. i; 
$15. Adams 736. s 

47 Brunswick Apts.: Room, reasonable, Call after 5 or Sunday. 

1328 lith NW.: 2d floor front, with kitchenette, $30, 

28 8 St. NW.: Room, hot water, elec. light, with garage for car, 
$25; gentlemen only. 

1209 L St. NW.: Front room and kitchenette, southern exposure; 
reasonable, 

1260 Columbia Rd.: Two or more rooms, kitchen, second Hoor. 

1342 R St. NW.: Second-floor room, next to bath; suitable for 2 
persons. 


gentleman; 62 


elec- 


électricity ; light 


1219 M St. NW.; Single and double, with large closets in each. 

1848 Calvert NW.: Room for one or two gentlemen; a. m, i 

1836 1ith NW.: Nice room, second floor; electric lights, gas, I. h. k.; 
$5. 

622 Eye St. NW.: Two rooms, I. h. k.; newly papercd and painted; 
first floor, 

1940 Calvert St. NW.: Room with porch ; 
Col, 6018. 

1404 M NW. (Thomas Circle); Large, clean room, twin beds; elec- 
tricity. 

1747 Pea St. NW.: Bright, attractive rooms, reasonable to permanent 
parties. 

1361 A St. NE.; Large front rooms; a. m. i.; I. h. k.; adults. 

930 Eye St. NW.: Housekeeping rooms, suitable for four adults; 
two rooms with bath. 

209 Varnum St. NW.: Front room, near bath, in new home, 

1730 Q St. NW.: Bright, attractive, single or double room, 

1408 2ist St.; Large front room suitable two men. 

1334 12th St.: Desirable room, kitchenette, h. w. b.; electricity, 


private home; lady. 


121 2nd St.: Clean front rooms, completely furnished for 1. h. k.; all 
privileges. 
2633 Garfield St. NW.: Three furnished rooms for I. h. k., near 
Wardman Park Hotel. 
1815 N St. NW.: Third floor double room, adjoining bath; electric; 
board optional. 
Wanted: Young man to share room in apt. 
Star office. 
226 18th St. SW.: Large, nicely furnished room, arranged for 
light housekeeping. 
1444 N NW.: Large front room and kitchenette; running water; gas 
range. 
1402 16th St. NW.: Room with cooking accommodation; $18 month. 
1368 Euclid: First and part or all second floor, private home, for 
summer or longer. 
1214 Mass, Ave.: Room, porch, and kitchenette, range, sink, down- 
town; also single room. 
407 East Capitol St.: Room fer light housekeeping; laundry privi 
leges. 
1254 Columbia Rd.; Nicely kept room, second floor, near bath. 
937 L St. NW.: Two I. h. k. rooms, adults. Main 9265. 
2427 18th St. NW.: Two large, second floor rooms furnished for 
housekeeping ; reasonable. 
‘Single room, second floor; 
Adams 1402. 
1226 16th St. NW.: Desirable rooms’ for gentlemen. 
‘Near Bureau of Standards: Room for young gentiemen; references. 
Cleve. 209. f 
731 6th St. NW.: Two nicely furnished rooms on second floor, near 
‘path, for 1. h. k. 
947 Mass. Ave.: Four rboms, bath, second floor. 
431 6th St. SW. : Neatly furnished roem, near bath, 512.89 month ; 
gentleman. 
Lined ‘Park: 2nd floor room, next to ‘bath; electricity, 1122 Bast 
Capitol Bt. 
2120 G St. NW., Apt. 204: Bright, airy room; reasonable. 
917 K BB.: Double and single, in private family ; elec. 
881 H St. NE.: B rooms, furnished; gas, alectricity ; $28. 
1213 N St. NW., Apt. 4: Cozy bed-sitting room, next to bath; within 
walking distance. 
403 2nd NE.: Parlor floor room (2), second-floor rooms; honsekeep- 
ing permitted. 
1842 Park Road: One large room with private bath; gentlemen. 
Col. 9847. 
1434 B St. BE. Bed and sitting room combined, and kitchen. 
314 6th NE. : Large front, private familly ; garmge; reasonable. Lim- 
coln 8943-7. 
938 L NW.: Two large, bright rooms for Link., 2nd floor; reasonahie. 
1228 K St. NW.: Clean, comfortable room; electricity; continuous 
hot water, 
1816 New Hampshire Ave.: Two large, pleasant rooms; elevntor. 
North 6143. Apt. 31. 
2026 P St. NW.: Nice, clean rooms, with or without 1/h-k. 
716 Indiana Ave. NW.: Rooms for housekeeping ; small rooms, 52.50. 
1631 R St. NW.: Front bedroom for two, $25. 8 
624 Kenyon St. NW.: 2 front rooms, h.w-.h., dectricity, Ihk. 
1108 D NE.: Two furnished rooms for 1.hk. 
We offer “inspected” rooms only. ATI prices, locations, details. 
Wash Service Bureau, District Nat. Bank Bldg. Main 2188. 
1182 18th ‘Street NW.: Two large 2nd-fioor front rooms; also single 
and connecting; $15 monthly up. 
Summer rates: 1408 8th St. NW.: 2-room ‘housekeeping apt.; also 
single housekeeping rooms; near murket and cars, Phone. Call efter 
4p. m. 


Address Box 851-C, 


southern exposure; électricity; $15. 
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RENT ROOMS—FUR. OR UNFUR. 


2217 H St. NW.: Five very attractive rooms with bath; hot and 
cold water on each floor; conyenient to two car lines, Government 
buildings ; reasonable. 

Dupont Circle, 1409 20th St.: Second-floor front, furnished, $20; 
unfur., $17. Franklin 8729. 

Several ladies or gentlemen desiring real home to take rooms; rea- 
sonable. Address Box 20-D, Star office. 

2419 18th NW.: Two large rooms, I. h.k.; partly furnished, nice 
home; very convenient; with furnishings, $35, or unfurnished, $20. 

1439 You St. NW.: On corner; single or double furnished room; 
entire second floor, unfurnished, $45 a month. 

8519 10th St. NW.: Furnished or unfurnished housekeeping rooms, 
second floor; reasonable. Columbia 4090—J. 

1837 16th NW.: 2 large rooms, 8rd floor; housekeeping or non- 
housekeeping; gas, electricity and phone; $40. 

420 8rd NW.: 8rd floor, Lh.k., running water; adults only. 

One or three rooms, Lh.k., garage; suburbs; couple or gentleman. 
Col, 8073. 

Two attractive rooms, modern house, $25 per month. 
5272-R. 

814 6th NE.: Two front I. h. k. rooms; 
coln 8043-J. 8 

1120 Park Rd. NW.: Second floor, I. h. k.; porch. 

1730 N. Capitol St.: 2 rooms, furnished or unfurnished, for Il. h. k. 

2023 O: Large front room and kitchen, gas range; a. m. I.; very 
reasonable, 

1515 Upshur St., NW.: Two or 3 rooms in private, modern home; 
very reasonable, 

817 C St. NW.: Nice, convenient rooms, with bath; reasonable. 

1829 16th NW., apt. 6: Large room in apt. house. 

638 © St. NE.: 3 large rooms, furnished or unfurnished; electric 
light, h. w. h. and I. h. k 

1412 Irving St. NW.: Furnished or unfurnished rooms; couple pre- 
ferred. 

1770 Col. Rd.: 3 rooms, kitchenette and bath; furnished or unfur- 
nished. 

204 Oth St. NE.: Large front room; l. h. k. 

1040 Otis St. NE.: Room for rent. 


RENT ROOMS—UNFURNISHED 


Three unfurnished rooms, new house; I. h. k.; closets, semibath, 
large porch and grounds; electricity; near car; 20 minutes to 12th 
and Pa, Ave. NW.; rent reasonable. H. H. Blandford, corner Shelley 
Road and Lattimer Ave., Arlington, Va. 

Mt. Pleasant, 3345 17th St: NW.: Entire third floor, three rooms, 
unfurnished; porcelain sink in alcove, rear room, four large closets; 
one block from cars; rent, $45 per month; including gas and elec- 
tricity. 

& Ash Ave., Takoma Park: Three housekeeping rooms, sleeping 
porch, bath, first floor; new bungalow; a. m. I.; private front and 
back entrances; $45; 3 minutes from 14th St. car; 35 minutes to 
Treasury. 

1915 8 NW., nr. Conn. Ave., walking dist. depts.; 2 large, clean, 
light, airy 1. h, k. rooms; large ciot hall, and“ private bath. Pot. 
1916. 

413 2nd St. SE.: 2 communicating rooms, second floor, next to bath; 
bay window; across from park; conyenient to cars; reasonable; 
I. h. k. 

3 Rock Creek Ch. Rd., Petworth: 2 rooms, large glassed and 
screened sleeping porch; partly furnished if desired; 1, h. k.; a. m. i. 
Col. 3877-W. 

1186 8th- NW.: Two large rooms, kitchen, bath, running water, gas 
range; cupboards in every room; every convenience; reasonable. 

$426 -18th St. NW., corner Monroe St.: Second floor; front parlor, 
bedroom, with kitchen and bath adjoining. 

1518 K St. NW.: 3 unfurnished rooms; will rent separately if de- 
sired. Eugene H. Taggart (Inc.), 1518 K St. Main 5500, 

1112 18th NW.: Basement, two rooms, running water; partly fur- 
nished; other desirable rooms. 

616 Princeton Pl. NW.: Two rooms; I. h. k.; a. m. I.; sleeping porch; 
rent reasonable, 

2413 18th NW.: Private home, 2 large front; 1, h. k.; modern con- 
veniences; very reasonable. Adams 5309, 

2115 ist St. NW.: Two newly papered rooms adjoining bath, in 
private residence; a. m. 1. 

3443 idth NW.: One room, kitchenette, bath; 2nd floor; newly 
decorated; a. m. I.; unlimited phone; garage. After 5. 

656 Hobart Pl. NW., corner Georgia Ave.: Three I. h. k. rooms 
with bath, heat, gas, electricity; also aerlal service. $45 month, 


Columbia 


reasonable; garage. Lin- 


Near Lincoln Park: Three nice rooms, back porch, heat, gas, and. 


electricity ; adults. Phone Lincoln 7409. 
208 4th SE. Entire second floor, two large rooms, kitchenette and 
bath; h.-w. h., elec. and gas furnished; adults, Lincoln 2060-W. 


658 12th St. NÐ.: 8 large outside rooms; gas stove; semiprivate 
bath ; $35, gas included; adults. 

Your trunks, ete. moved 50 cents and up: Always open. Phone 
Main 1005, District Express Co. 

12 Eye St. NE.: Entire“ floor, 8 rooms and kitchen; gas, heat, elec- 
tricity; $35 month. Frank. 7116. 

817 Varnum St. NW.: Two unfurnished rooms for I. h. k.; new 
home; southern exposure. 

508 Kennedy St. NW.: Two large, unfurnished rooms and kitchen- 
ette; electric lights; $35. 

505 M St. NW.: Two large, bright rooms and kitchenette; gas range, 
electricity, and gas; walking distance of Govt. depts. 

715 Princeton Place: Private apartment, 3 rooms, sleeping porch and 
kitchen ; modern equipments, 

57 New York Ave. NE.: 3-room apt, unfurnished; modern con- 
veniences; reasonable. 

8038 Cambridge Pl. NW.: 2 rooms, kitchenette, elec. light, he t, gas; 
phone service incl. West 1122. 

1503 M St. NW.: Colored; living room, kitchenette; married couple; 
good condition; light, heat, fine location. 

449 Newton NW.: Two large connecting L h. k. rooms or large front 
room, kitchen, bath; a. m. 1. 

1246 Maryland Ave. NE.: Four rooms and bath; electricity; gas 
range; sink; large closets, 

1514 9th NW.: Entire third floor of three rooms, large hall, water 
on floor; housekeeping ; no children; $35. 

607 Columbia Road: 3 unfurnished rooms, light housekeeping; gas, 
electricity, heat; overlooking reservoir; reasonable. 

1246 20th St., Apt. 8: Large front room, use of kitchen, for lady 
employed; reasonable. Franklin 7428. 

634 L St. NW.: 3 rooms, kitchenette for 1. h. k.; heat, gas, elec- 
tricity ; reasonable. 

1008 Potomac Ave. SE.: 4 unfurnished rooms for I. h. k.; newly 
papered and painted ; 2d floor; semi-bath; adults; reasonable. 

604 F St. NW.: Two bright rooms; steam heat; $20 month. Apply 
422 6th St. NW. 

1508 Vermont Ave. NW.: Light housekeeping 8 rooms and kitchenette. 

52 V NW.: Two large housekeeping, gas, elec., bath and use of 


phone. Frank. 7660. 

631 Otis Pl. NW.: Three rooms. h.-w. h., electric light, closed sleep- 
ing porch. 

63 K NE.: Three rooms, private bath; range, sink; reasonable. 


619 F St. NW.: One large room, I. h. k., elec., gas, and water; 
reasonable, - 

2134 P St. NW.: Two rooms, running water, semibath; housekeeping. 
Potomac 336, 

604 Mass. Ave. NW.: Two or three rooms, kitchen, sink; employed 
couple. 

634 Massachusetts Ave. NW.: 3 rooms, third floor; reasonable; no 
children. 

717 Fairmont St.: Housekeeping; 8 rooms, first floor; 3 rooms and 
bath, top floor, 

1303 9th St. NW.: Rooms for l. h. k.; newly papered; $30 month. 

1804 16th St. NW.: Large, newly decorated, unfurnished, I. h k. 
rooms; reasonable, 

41 R St. NW.: Two large rooms; light, gas; two car lines; reason- 
able. 

Four rooms; a. m. I.; three adults, one child; limit, $45, Address, 
Box 273-D, Star office. 

100 W St. NW.: 8 third-floor rooms, North 10434. 

1828 A St. SB.: 2 or 3 rooms; back porch; I. h. k.; new home. 

1730 10th St. SE.: 3 unfurnished rooms for 1. h. k.; adults only. 

308 Tth NS.: Entire floor of 3 rooms; sink and gas range. 

In 16th St. apt.: Large room. North 3088-W. 

818 E St. NE.: 3 rooms, bath, 2d floor; l. h. k.; electricity, h. w. h., 
gas; reasonable. 

912 Bast Capitol: Bedroom, bath, kitchen, porch; reasonable rent; 
adults, 

401 B St. NE.: 4 lovely rooms; electricity, heat, gas; adults. 

474 Maryland Ave. SW.: 4 rooms and bath for L h. k.; reasonable. 

8618 13th NW.: Entire floor, 8 rooms, bath, heat, and gas; L b. k. 

8114 Wisconsin Ave.: 3 unfurnished h. k. rooms, opposite Cathedral, 
$35. Cleve. 1145-W. 

646 B St. SE.: 2 roms, suitable for I. h. k.; adults. 

44 K St. NE.: Four unfurnished rooms, first floor, $30. 

818 14} NE.: Unfurnished rooms for I. h. k. 

940 0 St. NW.: 8 rooms and bath; very attractive; newly deco- 
rated; $40 month. 

3501 Kansas Ave.: 
5262. 

1304 13th St. NW.: One front room, kitchen, bath, second floor; 
yacant May 1; $35, 

631 4th St. NE.: 2 unfurnished rooms; heat, gas, and bath; third 
floor; reasonable, 


Two front housekeeping rooms, a. m. i Adams 
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237 G St. NW.: 1 large front room; heat and electricity, 

1706 M St. NW. : Single second-floor room; gentleman, 

930 B St. SW.; Three rooms, I. h. k., heat, gas, electricity ; $35 per 
mo. Fr. 6523. : 

1406 Hopkins St. NW., near 20th and P: Second floor, front; $17, 
plus, 

1749 Pa. Ave. NW.: 3 J. h. k. rooms on third floor. 

Two front rooms, near Capitol; 1. h. k.; adults; $25, Lincoln 
2494-J. 

1305 8d NW.: Colored; three, kitchen; heat, gas, semfprivate bath; 
$60. 

820 Princeton: Three large rooms, kitchen; entire second floor; $45, 
Col. 3862-W. 

914 Va. Ave. 8. W.: Two unfurnished rooms, 1, h. k.; no children. 

623 10th St. N. F.: 3 unfurnished rooms. Phone Linc. 7448-J, 

932 B St. S. W.: Two large connecting rooms, front; adults, 

1692 32d St. N. W.; Two front rooms, new home, $25. 

1230 11th St. N. W.: Large room and kitchenette; next bath; elec- 
tricity. 

613 B St. N. E.: 
h. W. h. 

736 3rd N. W.: Front apt., two large, airy rooms; reasonable. 

504 Kenyon St. N. W.: Two large front rooms for I. h. k. 

27 R N. W.: Two large, connecting rooms, second floor, I. h. k.; 
adults; reasonable, 

926 10th St. N. Ð.: 3 rooms, bath, elec., for L h. 
lines ; reasonable. A 

3101 P St. N. W.: 8 rooms, I. h. k., $40. 

Two rooms, private bath, either separate or suitable for bachelor 
apartment; quiet, private family, three adults; breakfast served; 
plenty hot water, home atmosphere; 16th St. Highlands, near 14th 
St. cars and bus route. Phone Adams 2435-W. 

One large room, beautifully furnished, next bath, in residence one 
block north Chevy Chase Club; garage optional; no housekeeping; $50 
month. Address Box 81-—D, Star office. ` 

25 Poplar Ave., Takoma Park: One room, private home, near car 
line; modern improvements; meals optional; garage. Col, 7885—M. 

203 Park Lane Ave. (Park Lane, Va.): Large, attractive room, 
modern house; convenient to cars; ladies. 

Falls Church, Va., Box 92: Three or four rooms, furnished for 
I. h. k.: front and rear porches; shade; a, m. i.; adults. 

4 rooms and bath, electricity, near Wash, Country Club, Va. 
R. Bradley, 5719 Sherrier Pl., Wash., D. C. 

Park Lane Va., 408 Brown St.: Three housekeeping rooms; gas; 
some furniture; $10 per month. Mrs, W. C. Kimbrell. 

Brentwood, Md.: 8 rooms, large bath, electricity, 2d floor. 
Pugh, Crook Ave., near P. O. 

Clarendon, Va.: Desirable room; reasonable; modern, garage. Phone 
Clarendon 121—W-1 or address Box 144—D, Star office, 

8502 87th St., Mt. Rainier, Md.: Rooms, furnished or unfurnished ; 
board if desired. 

20 Columbia Ave., Takoma Park: Room and garage. Col. 5392-7 
after 4 p. m. 

Brother and sister desire married couple or two ladies to share new 
house, furnished at Lyon Park, Va. Expenses reasonable, 1750 8 
St., n. w. 


1024 Irving St. N. E.: Cool, comfortable, nicely furnished room 
elec.; private porch; next to modern bath; no objection to 1, h. k. 
gas in room; ladies or gentlemen. 

15 Maryland Ave., Hyattsville, Md.: For rent, unfurnished, 3 rooms 
and bath on second floor; adults, or don’t mind a young baby. 

Falls Church: Four large unfurnished rooms on 2nd floor; elec,, 
semibath; within walking distance of car line. Phone, Falls Church 
129-W-2, 

5005 Manning Pl. NW., Potomac Heights, D. C. (Chain Bridge 
stop) : Two and 8 furnished housekeeping, one-half block from car line. 

2801 Channing St. NE.: Front room for two, with board; home 
comforts; in modern new home. 

Woodside, Md.: Room and board, modern, ; block from car line; 
80 minutes to city. Phone, Woodside 43—-W. 

58 Linden Ave., Cherrydale, Va.: Two rooms, furnished light house- 
keeping; a. m. i; ideal location. 

Two unfurnished rooms, kitchenette, bath, electric lights, 
rent, $25; Cherrydale, Va. Address Box 805-D Star Office, 

2954 Macomb St., Cleveland Park: Private home. Phone, Cleveland 
3878. 


Three unfurnished rooms; electricity and gas; 


k. near 2 car 


gas; 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


Well, employed young women of good character can make reserva- 
tions in girls’ club opening about May 1. Beautiful surroundings, 
every privilege dear to a girl’s heart, dances, music, ete., abundant 
carefully prepared food, best residence location; rates very reasonable. 
Address, Box 186-C, Star Office, 
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1222 New Hampshire Ave. NW.: Lage, second-floor front room, five 
large windows, perch; overlooking a park; private lavatory, continu- 
ous cold and hot water, electric light, telephone, excellent meals; suit- 
able for two or three persons; very reasonable; walking distance to 
all departments. 

In Washington’s most exclusive suburb, 16th St. Highlands, best car 
and bus service; close to Rock Creek Park; tennis court and band 
concerts; board in lovely detached home for a few people, at $50 each; 
young employed folks only; 8-car garage; best home cooking, Call 
Col. 8181, 

Excellent location for the summer; convenient to both car lines} 
bright, airy, well-furnished front room in private home; board op- 
tional; suitable for two young ladies. Phone, Adams 8735-W. 

1123 18th St. NW.: One large room, first floor, with private bath, 
suitable for three or four; other double roms, second and third floors; 
some facing Mass. Ave.; southern exposure. 

Tired convalescents, elderly people who would appreciate a com- 
fortable home; good food, wide porches, pleasant surroundings; 5 
minutes from car. For particulars address Box 155-D, Star Office. 

1969 Biltmore St. NW.: Overlooking Rock Creek Park; large front 
room; twin beds; convenient to two car lines; excellent meals. Col, 
8029. 

1948 Calvert St., vicinity 18th and Columbia Road: Private family; 
large second-floor front, with or without twin beds; home cooking. 

1226 Euclid NW., May 1: To business couple or two business wo- 
men, large, airy front room, near bath; continuous hot water, un- 
limited telephone; good table board. Adams 4255. 

Large front room, three windows; breakfast; near both car lines; 
mod. improvements; in new section NW.; married couple preferred, 
Adams 5138-W. 

Falls Church: Room and breakfast, man or man and wife; electricity ; 
bath; within walking distance of car line. Phone Falls Church 
129 W-2. 

Attention: This is to you who wants a permanent home with two 
middle-aged married people; pleasant surroundings; home cooking; 
references exchanged. Col. 8T96-J. 

1124 12th NW.: Comfortable rooms; running water; good board; 
reasonable. 

Lincoln Park, 149 Kentucky Avenue SE.: Room and board for two; 
bright, sunny room, next to bath; all conveniences. Phone Linc. 802. 

1728 N. ST. NW.: Single or double rooms; beautiful home; excellent 
location; opportunity for music study and practice. Franklin 2593. 

At Business Women's Council, 1229 Conn. Ave., for young ladies: 
Rooms with two meals per day, from $45 to $47.50 per month. Pouble 
rooms with twin beds. Phone Franklin 4094. 

1516 Columbia Rd.: Clean single room near bath, second floor; always 
hot water; free phone; delicious home cooking; gentlemen only. Col. 
5409. 

Melrose, 1348 Clifton, Apt. 56.: Attractive room for two, with spa- 
cious porch; home privileges; practically private bath; reasonable. 
Col. 5928-W. 

1708 Q St. NW,: With private family; rooms newly furnished ; gen- 
tlemen preferred. 

1884 Fairmont St. NW.: Large front room, second floor; home sur- 
roundings and cooking; reasonable. Col. 1561. 

1481 334 St. NW.: Exceptionally bright, clean room in private 
family ; suitable for two ladies; board optional. Keating. 

1863 Fairmont St.: Large, well-furnished front room; southern ex- 
posure; continuous hot water; excellent table. Col. 1439. 

Lincoln Park, 1827 Bast Capitol St.: Nice room; good wars for two; 
a. m. I.; telephone; reasonable. 

1231 Harvard St. NW.: Large, nicely furnished front room for two; 
corner house; best home cooking. Col. 5093. 

1105-1107 18th St.: Single, double, front rooms with board; $35 per 
month; no objection to children. 

1824 New Hampshire Ave., cor. 17th: Three rooms, singly or to- 
gether; closet for each room; attractive price. 

1102 P St. NW.: May 1, nicely furnished room, firat floor, with or 
without board. Phone Potomac 1838-J. 

1825 M St. NW.: Desirable room, four windows; walking distance 
downtown; excellent table board; transcients accommodated. 

Scott Circle, 1230 17th St.: Single and double rooms in girls’ club; 
splendid location; excellent meals. Franklin 10260. 

Middle-aged lady: Employed; quiet home in private family; north- 
west section, west of 14th, Address Box 139-D, Star office. 

1852 Biltmore St. NW.: Room with twin beds, suitable for two 
persons; continuous hot water. Columbia 10300. 

1407 Delafield Pl.: Large room with sleeping porch, next bath; 
A. m. i.; also single room; use of phone. 

2622 Conn, Ave. NW.: Attractively furnished 2nd-floor front room, 
with porch, 2 people. 

314 A St. NÐ.: Desirable room for two, electricity, phone; fine 
home cooking; reasonable, 


: Dupont Circle neighborhood: Front southern room, twin beds; also 


single room; reasonable: N. 5816. 

2809 Woodley Rd., balf block Wardman Park Hotel—Front room in 

new home; couple or ladies. Adams 4697~W. 

8615 McKinley St., Chevy Chase, D. C.: Single or double rooms, 
with or without board. 

Single room, front, with excellent board, to lady. Col. 4431. 
Towa, Apt. 2: Bed living room; girls; meals optional! Frank. 2618. 
1512 Lamont St. NW.: Nice front room; twin beds; private family. 

Adams 5099, 

Cleveland Parki Single ‘and double room; large porch; bigh and 
cool. Cleve. 1651. 

In private home: Furnished room and good board, $40. N. 596-7. 

Semiinyalid: Bright, cheerful room; moderate rates; lady. Phone 
Main 6986. ‘ 

902 Pa. Ave. SE.: Front rooms, southern exposure; excellent table. 

1933 Biltmore St. NW.: Nice, clean room; good meals, home cooked. 

1729 Que St. NW.: Brome one board; home cooking; hot bread; 
chicken dinners. 

1716 Bye St. NW.: Delightfo rooms for 2 or 8; every comfort; 
exceptional meals. 

1120 Park Rd. NW.: Second floor front; also single room. 

‘Tea House, 1711 De Sales St.: Rooms and board. _ - 

1608 K St.: Single and double room; excellent board. 

1315 M St. NW.: Large, front, second-floor room, twin beds; with 
beard; references. | 

1749 Q St. NW.: Furnished rooms with board; wrapped lunches. 

1823- M St. NW.: Modern, well-furnished double room; excellent 
menis; $85 month. 

1230 Mass. Ave. NW.: Large front room for two. 

1828 Col. Rd.: Large room, delicious. meals. Phone Col. 10048. 

1366 Columbia Road NW.: Private family, 

1343 Girard St.: Pleasant room; all conveniences; good table. 

1314 Park Rd.; Desirable front rooms for two persons; hame, cook- 
ing ; references. 

Glen Echo Heights, Stop 30—Room and board. Mrs. Moody, 

3115 18th NW.: Nice rooms; reasonable. 

Can accommodate one girl in 6-room house with 4 others. Col, 
8703—I. 

3605 16th St: Rooms reasonable; young ladies or couple employed: 

1515 L St. NW.: Conyenient to down town with or without excellent 
1426 21st, near Dupont; Nicely furnished room, excellent home 

1408 Massachusetts Ave., NW.: Desirable double room, mod., excel- 
lent meals; walking distance govt. depts.; reasonable. 

The Fairmont: 14th and Fairmont Sta-—Desirable double and single 
rooms; excellent meals; telephone in every room; rates reasonable, 

1828 Girard NW.; Beautifully furnished rooms, with or without 
private bath; ex. meals; summer rates. 

Hillcrest: 2800 18th St. NW.—An ideal home for those away from 
the comforts of their own. Rooms with and without bath. Meals that 
patisfy. 

The Colonial: 15th and M Sts. NW.; 200 rooms; American plan; 
hotel service; reasonable rates; single, double rooms and suites ayail- 
able. Dairy produce and vegetables supplied- from our Virginia farm 
daily. 

APARTMENTS—FURNISHED 


Two rooms, inclosed sleeping porch, bath, porcelain sink, electricity; 
second floor, modern home, 227 8 St. NH. Pot. 1051-J. 

Five rooms and bath, large back porch, 811 Md. Ave. NB. Hall & 
Gray, 1204 H St. NB. Lincoln 1591. 

Five rooms and bath, all outside rooms, second foor. Apply Apt. 6, 
or janitor, 1006 Webster St, NW. 

8805 Kansas Ave, NW.—2 large, I. h. k. rooms, double, inclosed porch ; 
new house . m. I. ; reasonable. 

Five rooms, newly papered, 582.50. Four rooms, eI 3 rent, 
3527.50. N. R. Marshall, 929. New York Ave. 

Two very large, airy rooms, kitchen, bath, W hall and bal- 
eony; attractively arranged apt.; reasonable rental. The Argonne, 
1629 Col. Rd; Phone Col. 4680. 

232 Upshur St. NW.—3 rooms and bath, 2 porches; heat, light, and 
gas. Open to-day, 1 to 6 p. m. 

Furnished apt. of 3 rooms, large kitchen, back parch; pulley line; 
reasonable. 1126 8th St. NW. 

Entire 34 floor room for 4 or 5 persons, in Sine AA sink and gas 
range, private bath; price, $100; h.-w.b., elect.; also nice rooms. 1727 
Col Rd. 

3100 18th St. NW.—Two rooms, kitchenette, bath, fully 8 
electric lights, continuous hot water, extension telephone; absolute 
privacy ; good neighborhood, near Zoo; $45. Wanted a ne no chik 
dren ; clean, permanent, Columbia 8816. | 

Small apt., clean, convenient, comfortable, permanent and reasonable, 
for two or more, 1315 R. I. Ave. NW. 
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Three rooms, kitchenette, private bath, and porch on first floor, for- 
nished. Apt. 2, 1440 R St. NW. 

Greenwood Ave., Takoma’ Park, Md.—Apartment, furnished, 3 rooms, 
first floor; a. m. i.; $30 mo.; garage, $5. Adams 3568-W. 

The Cbastleton, Apt. 786 nicely furn. living rm., 2 bedrooms, glassed- 
in sleeping porch, kitchenette, bath, 

Mt. Pleasant: 2 rooms, kitchen, bath, closets, second floor; all 
outside rooms; airy and cool; overlooks Rock Creek Park; excellent 
neighborhood ; telephone; electric lights, gas, hot water included; rent 
reasonable. 1821 Kenyon St. NW. 

Near 16th and Columbia Road: Two or three rooms, all outside; 
electricity, gas, piano. 3038 15th St. NW. 

Near Cases Circle: Attractive 2-room, kitchenette and private bath 
apt.; moderate rates. 2020 N St, NW, 

412 Tenn. Ave. NE.: Apt. 4, 8 rooms, tile bath, porch, h. w- h., 
$42.50, 

1913 Pa. Ave. NW.: Two rooms, porch ; elec,; gas range, porcelain 
sink and tub; hot water; $40. 

The Royden, R near 16th St. NW.: Four rooms and bath; nicely 
furnished ; 390.50. See manager. 

1453 Fairmont: Third-floor apt, 8 rooms, bath, and porch com- 
pletely furnished for housekeeping; light and airy; adults. 

3 rms., private bath, a. m, I.; no children; eall after 6 or Sunday. 
1315 2ist St. NW. Ahana Potomac 2549. 

June 1 to Sept. 31.; seven-room triplex apartment, furnished, two 
baths, garage, 8300 month ; references... Apply betwen 9 a. m, and 
6 p. m., apt. 6, Meridian Hill Studios. 2633 15th St. NW, 

1738 T St., apt. 3: Three rooms, kitchen and bath; back porch; 
apartment building; electricity, gas. 

Iroquois, mhamas. Cirele, 1440 M Attractively fur. 5- room south 
apt.; very little over rent. See elevator boy. 

Bach. apt.: 2 large rooms and semibath ; nicely furnished; a. m. i$ 
rent reasonable,’ Phone North 9174, 

Colored; Two-room apt. to let for 1. b. k.; range in kitchen; other 
rooms furnished; fine location; good peopla only need apply; no chil- 
dren. Phone North 6078. 

Girl to share apt. 311, Argonne, 16th ana ‘Columbia Road; 1 r, k, 
and b. and reception hall, or will sublet; reasonable. 

Three large rooms, porch, bath, $70; 34 floor. 1528 17th St. NW. 

Down town, 809 21st St. NW.: 2 1. b. k. rms; gas, elec., phone, 
$27.50 and light services; 2 rma, porch, $50. Ask 1908 Bye NW. 

Nicely furnished, 4-room apt., for housekeeping; running water; 
$37.50. Apply Nelson's Pharmacy, Ne, 1 R St. NE. 

8 rms, private shower bath, porch; highest location; completely fnr- 
nished. 4024 Illinois Ave. 

Room and kitchenette, completely fur. for b. 
unlimited phone, 605 Taylor St. NW., Col. 871, 

Carlisle Apt., 1213 N St. NW.: Attractive 2 and 3 room, kitchen, 
and bath apts., $75 and $80. Ralph G. Robey, 405 Insurance Bldg, 
M. 7638 or see janitor. 

Attractive 4room and bath outside apartment; convenient locality, 
North 1421, apt, 150. 95 

Desirable furnished apartment for couple, two rooms, adjoining 
bath, in modern suburban home; garage. Phone Clarendon 203-W-1. 

Overlooking Rock Creek Park: Bedroom, dining room, kitchen, comb. 
large porch, 2d floor; range and sink; 545. 1933 Calvert NW. 

914 B St, SE.: Two large, bright rooms, kitchen, and bath; 
pletely furnished ; a. m. i.; adults. 

Cool quarters for summer, Apt. 58, the Marlborough: 3 rooms and 
tiled bath, 2 bedrooms if desired; attractively and comfortably fur- 
nished ; rent reasonable. 

No. 9 Grant Place NW.: Downtown apt., front, well fur, large room, 
kitchen, electricity, adjoining bath. 

1816 Clilfton St. NW., 2d-fioor front: Parlor, dining room, kitchen, 
bath, 2 bedrooms; all outside ; well furnished ; telephone service, 
Apartment 22. 

Exclus. 16th St. apt. house, south of Scott Circle, offers an ‘attractive 
apt. of 4 rms., rec. hall, and 2 baths. Frank. 5687. 

Bachelor apt., 2 rooms, bath, well furnished, on 16th 8t, overlook- 
ing Rock Creek Park. Col. 10221. 

The Kensington, 2501 14th, Apt. 8: Three large rooms and porch, 
for housekeeping. 

Furnished apt. of three rooms, kitchenette, and bath, complete for 
housekeeping. Apply Apt, 210, 2138 Calif. St. NW. 

For rent: Furnished apartment, six rooms. Woodward Apt, Yor 
appofutment call North 1874. s 

1272 New Hampshire Ave. NW., corner N: 2 or 8 front rooms, 
kitchenette, bath, a. m. i. ; contin. hot water; walk. dis. depts. 

Sroom apt, I. h. k., best NW, section, near Dupont Circle; price 
reasonable. Phone Potomae 2727. 

Mt. Pleasant section: 1 reom, dining room and. kitchen combined, 
and bath, attractively furnished. Geo. W. Linkins, 1719 K St. 

Down-town section: 1 room, dining room and kitchen combined, and 
bath, beautifully furnished, Geo. W. Linkins, 1719 K St. 


k.; hot water, elec., 


com- 
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1357 Euclid St. NW.: Two rooms, kitchenette, bath, electric light 
and gas; unlimited phone; cont. hot water; adults only. 

2 girls to share apt. Reasonable. 16th St, Mansions, Apt. 636. 
Phone North 1000. 

1950 Calvert St. NW.: Three large rooms and bath, completely and 
beautifully furnished for housekeeping; married couple. 

2 rooms, large hall, 8 closets, bath, porch, entire apt., private de- 
tached home NW.; garage if desired ; $50. Col. 885. 

52 T St. NW.: 2 or 8 communicating rooms, completely furnished 
for I. h. k., with gas, elec,, and a. m. 1.; no object. to children. 

1454 Euclid St., Apt. 4: Five rooms, bath, and porch; reasonable. 
Adams 2399. 

4641 18th St. NW.: Three rooms, bath, sleeping porch, nicely furn.; 
exclusive residential section; ideal for 8 or 4 girls; a. m. 1. 

Wanted—Girl to share well furnished apartment with two others; 
reasonable. 1322 15th st., n. W., Apt. 41. Phone Franklin 9724-M. 

By daughter of naval officer, for several months, 5-room apartment, 
attractively furnished, in good n. w. location, $85. Tel. North 9386. 

The Toronto, Dupont Circle—For married couple, housekeeping apt. 
on first floor, reasonable, P st. entrance. Ring bell first door to the 
right. 

Nicely furnished three-room apt., hall, kitchen, porch, and bath, 
suitable for four or more girls; May 1; on R between 14th and 15th. 
North 5659. a 

29 Eye St. NE.—2 rooms and kitchenette, first floor front newly 
decorated summer rates. 

2400 16th St.—Until Oct., 6 rooms, 2 baths, porch, south exposure; 
most attractive and comfortable; moderate rent. Col. 7200, Apt. 204. 

128 10th NH.—2 large, newly furnished rooms, kitchenette and 
bath; 2nd floor, light housekeeping; hot-water heat, electricity; 
adults only. Line, 7417-W. 

Apt. 6, 1824 15th NW. — Sunny south corner, 2nd floor; cool 
summer apt, 3 rooms, k. b. h., completely furnished; sew. mach., 
victrola; $50 two, $60 three; ladies preferred. North 6588-J, Sun- 
days and evenings. 

1809 8rd St. NW.—Three rooms, porch, second floor, $9 week; 
two rooms, running water, nicely furnished; $9 week. 

Attractive three rooms and bath (kitchen fully equipped), furnished 
apt., 2nd floor; in beautiful Cleve. Park, Cleve. 581-J. 

R Street, near 2ist—Most attractive housekeeping apartment of 8 
rooms and bath in exclusive residential section; available May 1; no 

> children. W. H. West Company, Wm. L, F. King, E. C. Perry, 815 
15th St. N.W. 

926 Ingraham St. NW.—Three rooms, second-floor front; hot-water 
heat, bath; $50 monthly. 

Apt. 45, 1489 Newton St. NW.—Newly papered, complete and 
beautifully furnished, 8 rooms, kitchen, and bath (2 bedrooms, dining, 
sitting room), electricity, gas; $80 month, Call or telephone Col. 
1015-3. 

Parlor, bedroom, kitchenette, phone, piano, bath; 
nished ; rent moderate; 2nd floor. 3028 O NW. 

Delightful h.k. apt., 5 r., 2 b, with balcony overlooking Rock Creek 
ravine at bridge, charmingly and completely furnished at unfurnished 
rental, until Oct. 1. Apply 403, the St. Albans, 2310 Connecticut ays, 

2410 Ontario Road—Two large rooms, kitchen, bath; furnished for 
housekeeping; summer rates, Col. 4675. 

Attractively furnished apt., two rooms and kitchenette, gas, elec- 
tricity ; $50. 1917 Kenyon st, NW. 

911 Webster St.—Four-room and bath apartment; reasonable, N. 
O. Holmes, above address. 

Two rooms, bath, kitchenette; reasonable. Atlantic Apt., 10th and 
N sts. NW., Apt. 404. 

3419 14th St. N. W. Entire third floor, living room, 
kitchen, bath, and large porch; couple only. 

2 unusually large rooms, kitch. & bath, nicely fur., excellent service; 
poss, May 1, $65 per mo.; convenient to churches, schools, market, and 
stores; near car lines and busses. Ing, at once, Apt. 11, the Ingle- 
side. Col. 8236-J. 

Two rooms, kitchenette, and bath, Apt. 2, 3rd floor, 1789 F Street; 
$40; can be seen Saturday and Sunday, 

Conn. Avenue near S.: Unusually pretty, light apt, conveniently 
and attractively arranged; living room, 2 bedrooms, Pullman dining 
room, bath; reasonable. Col. 4187. 

Apt. NW.: By lady; living room, bedroom, front, southern ex- 
posure; unlimited phone; very private; suitable for two ladies em- 
ployed. Adams 4630. 

44 New York Avenue NW.: Three rooms, kitchenette, and bath, first 
floor; all modern improvements. 

Near Wardman Park Inn: 2 rooms, kitchenette, bath, and dining 
alcove, completely furnished; for summer months. Col. 338-W after 
5 p. m. 

238 Park Avenue, Takoma Park: Large front rm. and kitch., next 
to bath; a. m. I.; sink and gas range; garage, if desired. 

Mt. Pleasant section: Beautiful apartment, 4 rooms, kitchenette, 
bath, porch; a. m. i. Phone Adams 1209, 


handsomely fur- 


bedroom, 


407 Columbia Road NW.: 2 attractive rooms, small porch; a. m. I.;: 
gas range; $85. Columbia 7961-W. 

4 and 5 rooms, bath, porch, and garage; a. m. i.; no objection to 
children, 7185 7th Street, Takoma Park, Adams 3887. 

Wanted: Young girl to share lovely apt.; no work. North 4434. 

One room, kitchen, and bath, attractively furnished. Conard, apt. 
601. Main 9070. 

70 North" Spruce Street, Clarendon, Va.: 3 rooms, kitchen, and 
bath; 2nd floor; electricity, gas, hot-water heat; garage. Phone 
Clarendon 19-W-1; no children under 10. One-half hour to Treas- 
ury; $65. 

1823 Clifton Street, apt. 23: Rec. hall, living room, and dining room 
combined, two bedrooms, kitchen, and bath; $85 per month. Adams 
1232. 

Attractive, comfortably furnished 2-room, 
apartment, overlooking million-dollar bridge; 
phone service; available May 1 to October. 
manager, St, Albans apt. 

1224 Mass. Avenue. NW.: Apartment of one room and kitchenette, 
gas range, running water, electric lights; adjoining bath. 

Well furnished 5 r. and b. apt. across from Meridian Hill Park; 
available May 1 for 5 mos. or longer. Col. 1236-W. 

Near Mt, Alto Hospital: A very desirable and well furnished apart- 
ment of 4 rooms, reception ball, and bath; 2 bedrooms; until October; 
rent, $80, Apt. 22, 2716 Wisconsin Avenue. Phone Cleve. 3066-J. 

Completely furnished, 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath apt., 1414 B 
Street NW.; rent, $65 per month. See janitor or C. W. Simpson Co., 
734 15th Street NW. 

8508 16th St. NW.—Very attractive apartment, 8 rooms, kitchen, 
bath, sleeping porch; abundance hot water; reasonable, 

Ideal, high-class 3-r., b. apts.—Glassed porches, ga., clean, sunny, 
quiet, exclu. apt. service. Rates till Sept. 1633 Q. 

Two rooms, kitchen, bath; light, clean, cool; reasonable; well situ- 
ated, 1740 T st., NW., Apt. 3. 

Apt. 2, 1729 Bast Capitol—2 rooms, kitchenette, with Pullman diner 
and bath; completely furnished; 8d floor front; everything new and 
modern, Reasonable. 

May 15 to June 830—Southern exposure, three rooms, kitchen, and 
bath; $75 per month. 401 Carlisle Court, 1401 Columbia Rd. 

2-room apartment, first-floor back. Elec., gas, sink in kitchen; com- 
pletely furnished; 830 month, 463 G St. NW. 

Delightfully cool 6-rm. housekeeping apt.; 8 exposures; all rooms 
outside. June 1 to Sept. 1. The Kenesaw, Apt. 44. ' 

1858 Fairmont—8 large rooms, private bath; entire 2d floor; nicely 
furnished ; electricity, hot water, telephone. Rea. 

Downtown, in new, modern apt. house; one room and bath. Address 
Box 106-D Star office, 

5349 10th St. NW.—Newly papered; three rooms, bath, porch, large 
closets, elec, ; gas range; adults only; reference. 
1126 8th St. NW.—Convenient apartment, 

order, for two people; reasonable. 

One room and bath, available May 1; two rooms, bath, kitchenette 
und large porch, available June 1. Apply Sunday between 4 and 7, 
Apt. 807, the Ambassador, 1750 16th St. 

4022 Georgia Ave.—Room, kitchenette, bath, $37.50. 

Cool, comfortable, 2 large rooms, kitchenette, new private home; 
good neighborhood; near cars and stores; hot-water heat, gas, elec- 
tricity; rent reduced; adults. 500 Tulip Ave., Takoma Park, 

Bach. apt.—2 large rooms and semibath; nicely furnished; a. m. L.; 
rent reasonable. Phone North 9174. 

8 rooms, kitchen and bath. L. Vuesslein, 1119 14th St. 

Desirable apartment, 3 rooms, bath, large screened porch, entire 2d 
floor, completely furnished for I. h. k.; new house; reasonable; adulta, 
910 Madison St. NW. Col. 4461-W. 

Three large rooms, including inclosed sleeping porch, bath, Adams 
5480. 

Attractive 2 rooms, dining alcove, b., kit, for summer months; Cleye- 
land Park, square from Conn. Ave. Cleve. 558-J. 

To sublet for 6 months or longer—Beautifully furnished 2 
k. and bath, Apt. 207, 1205 15th St. NW. Available May 1. 
reasonable, 

One room, kitchenette, bath; completely furnished, piano; vicinity 
Dupont Circle. . Call West 2502-J. 

Overlooking Lincoln Park—2 large, front, first-floor rooms, for light 
housekeeping, in strictly modern apartment house; unlimited phone; 
refrigerator; available May 1; $42.50. 115 12th SE., the Stonehurst. 
Apt. 1. 

Small apartment to party buying furniture. Phone between 10 and 4, 
Sunday, Main 9010, Apt. No. 503. Reasonable. 

Wanted—One or two girls to share lovely e 
16th St. NW., Apt. No. 5. Potomac 657. W. 

Artistically furnished room, b., kit, and hall; 2008 16th st., apt. 85. 
Call between 5.80 and 6.30 p. m. 

1712 Corcoran st. NW.—Liv. rm., bedrm., kit., and priv. b., porch; 
2d fl.; well fur.; g. and elec. incl. in price; reasonable. N. 1331-J. 


kitchen, bath, outside” 
cafe, elevator, tels- 
North 7006, apt. 801 or 


8 rooms, bath, good 


rooms, 
Rent 


Call 1829 
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887.50 — Room, bath, kit., to purchaser of furniture, $250; open Mon. 


& Tues. nights, 7 to 9. Apt. 32, 1820 K st. NW. 

Turn over lease to party buying furniture, 2-room apt., Wardman 
Park Hotel. Address Box 207-D, Star office. 

412 H st. NW. Large front room, dining room, kitchenette, porch, 
$35. Frank. 486. 

815 2ist NW.—Attractive apartment, 1 room and kitchen, 2d-floor 
front, completely fur.; walking distance; near Pa. Ave.; $35. 

Near Dupont Cirele—8 large, airy, attractive, fur. rooms, bath; aiso 
apt. with large screened sleeping porch; newly decorated; a. m. i; 
adults. 1827 Corcoran, bet. Q & R sts. 

Main 9265—Three J. h. k. rooms in apt.; Thomas Circle. 

The Tuxedo, 1439 T st. NW.—Nicely furnished 3-room, kitchenette, 
and bath apartment; reasonable. Call 9.30 a. m. to 2.80 p. m. 

2 rooms, kitchen, and bath. L. Vuesslein, 1119 14th st. 

Beautifully furnished, 1 or 2 large rooms and kitchenette, in nice 
apartment house, near downtown; a, m, I.; very reasonable, West 604. 

808 The Ambassador, 16th st-—T'wo rooms, reception hall, kitchen, 
bath, sereened porch, $100; one room, bath, $50. 

1806 Vernon st. NW.—Entire second floor, furnished; south porch, 
electricity, gas, private bath; adults. 

The Cordova, apt, 852—2 rooms, bath apt.; bright and cheerful; 
fully furnished; reasonable, . 

1721 T NW., No. 2—Unusual value, desirable modern apt., 4 roams, 
kitchen, bath, porch; well furnished; excellent janitor. 

1511 Irving St. NE.—Entire second floor, modern home, furnished 
clean; a. m. i.; sink; running water; gas range; use piano, laundry; 
reasonable. R. I. ave. cars, 20 minutes Treasury. 

307 Kentucky ave. SE.— Two or three rooms and porch; a. m. 1. 

Two rooms, kitchenette—Pleasant location for summer; no objection 
to infant; reasonable. 121 Carroll ave., Takoma. 

28 Adams St. NW.—3 rooms, large sink, large closets, gas range, 
electricity ; good location; newly papered and painted. 

16th and P NW.—Reasonable rent; 3 rooms, furnished; tile bath. 
Phone Franklin 2557. 

From May to September—One room, kitchenette; cheap to depend- 
able person. Address Box 146—D, Star office. 

2900 Que st., apt. 4—Will rent my 5-room and bath apt., furnished, 
for 3 or 4 months. West 1694. 

129 Fourth Street SE., suitable for two; a.m.i Ring hasement bell. 

Furnished apt. of 2 rooms, kitchen and bath, Call 2 te 6 p. m., 1401 
Columbia rd, n. w. Apt. 120, 

Living rm., bedrm., kit., bath; all outside rms; ex. furniture; $65; 
settled couple preferred; garage. 1917 N st. n. w. 

Beautiful apt. In the Toronto—Six rooms and bath, attractively fur- 
nished. Phone North 106 Apt, 44. 

West Clifton Terrace—Girl to share lovely furnished front apart- 
ment; Government employee preferred. Phone Adams 3212, 

417 1ith St. NW., opp. Star Office—Four outside rooms, furnished 
complete for housekeepmg; elec.; continuous hot water. 

Near Dupont Circle—Second-story front; bay-window alcove; com- 
bined sitting and bedroom; unlimited telephone. Phone North 7183, 

2161 California St., Apt. 401—5-reom housekeeping; from May 15, 
Call or phone Col. 5085-W. 

626 Eye St. N. E.—2 front rooms for L h. k.; heat, gas, electricity ; 
all new furniture; $35 monthly, 

Central—8 large, cool rooms, kitchenette, bath, linen, silver; from 
June 1 to Oct. 1; $75, Frank. 9359. 

2 rooms, inclosed sleeping porch, bath, porcelain sink, electricity; 
second floor; modern home. 227 S St. NE. Potomac 1051-7. 

Wanted—Congenia!l young lady to share apartment. Phone North 
3000. 

1-room and bath apartments, 105 and 106 St. Nicholas, June 15-Sept. 
15, $40 to $50 per month ; references, 

In Mt. Pleasant Apt. Honuse—Large, 8-room h. k. apartment, hand- 
somely furnished, fronting on 16th st.; second floor; light, airy; $75, 
Adams 2918. 

Jewish family will sublet upper floor new corner house, 
furniture; very cheap. 301 Kentucky Ave SE. 

Three squares north Park Road—Small housekeeping apt.; reason- 
able. Columbia 4078-W. 

One extra large, bay-window room, kitchen and bath; reasonable. 
1673 Columbia Road. Phone Col. 8806. Ask for 206. 

1249 Lawrence St. N. B.—2nd floor, 8 rooms, kit., b., sleeping 
porch and garden space; immed. poss.; reasonable, Pot. 2309. 

208 9th St. N. B.—Tho large rooms with bath; light housekeeping; 
all modern improvements. Price, $35. 

1646 Park Road—3 rooms and private bath; every convenience; 
choice location; best street car lines; adults; reasonable. 

Attractice and reasonable; 1 room, bath, kitchen, and dining alcove; 
5 windows; newly furnished; conveniently located; cool; avaliable 
immediately for long or short period. Apt. 208, 1609 Bist St NW. 

Beautifully furnished apt, 6 rms.; moderate rental; located near 
Lafayette Sq. Phone Franklin 610, or the Rochambeau. 


porch, new 


Apartment, furnished, for the summer; 5 rooms, b. (outside rooms), 
fur. porch; nr. the You St. car and 16th St. bus lines; $70, Address 
Boz 188-D, Star Office, 

Two rooms, nicely furnished: Heat, gas, and elec.; adults preferred; 
$25. 1428 C n, e. Linclon 8939]. 

Furnished apartment: Three rooms, kitchen, and bath, $115. In- 
quire 901 20th St. n. w, apt. 5. 

Near 16th and W Sta.: One or two lovely rooms with kitchenette, 
to desirable couple. Call North 965 before 12 a. m. 

Takoma Park: ISt-Fl. Apt.; 6 rooms, sleeping porch, tile bath, 
garage; new house; handy cars; available summer; adults only. Ap- 
ply 217 Cedar Ave. Phone Adams 4885-J. 

Cool, comfortable, front apt : No 80, the Parkwood, or 17460 K St. 
N W.; very reasonable; references required. 

1886 Eye St. N W.: 2 rooms and bath, beautifully furnished, In- 
cluding electricity, $75 and $85 a month. 

Two rooms, kitchenette and bath. The Hillside, 1415 Chapin St. 
N W. 

744 Park Road: Large room, kitchen, inctosed sleeping porch, or 
entire floor, 2 rooms, kitchen, sleeping porch; adults. Reasonable, 
Col. 6079.J. 

1218 Euclid N W.: Three large rooms, bath, and porch; southern 
exposure; second floor; 865 month. 

Attractively and completely fur., 2 rms., kIt., , b., p.; for summer, 
Res. Adams 4588-J, eve. and Sunday. 18th and Col. Rd. 

Attractive bungalows: 5 rooms and bath. 8 rooms and bath; a. 
m. I.; completely furnished; fireplaces; screened sleeping porches. 
St. James. Glen Eco, Md. Phone Bethesda 205-F-4. 

Near Dupont Cirele: 3 rooms, kit., bath apt.; small porch, Mahog- 
any furniture. 880. Address box 74 D, Star office. 

1500 Columbia Road: 2nd floor. All outside: Three rooms and 
bath. Choice bright, cool, attractively furnished; suitable for three; 
no children, 

Attractively fur. 2-room, Kitchenette, and bath apt, during summer; 


near Rock Creek Park. 2308 Ashmead Pl. Tel. Potomac 270. Apt. 
86. Sundays or after 6 week days. 
For rent: Furnished basement flat, hot water, electricity, 828. 


Phone North 8017, 

424 East Cap. St.: 8 large rooms, h. k., large colonial porch, semi- 
bath, ready to oceupy, elec., gas, b. w. h., continuous hot water; all in- 
cluded ; rent very reasonable; adults; office in basement. 


To colored: One room and kitchenette, furnished; no children. 


| 1644 6th St. NW. 


1732 Exe St. 
quired. 

Copley Courts: 1 room, kitehen, and bath. Call North 4500. 

Room and bath outside apt., to party buying furniture; owner leav- 
ing town. 409 Southern Apts., M and 15th. Main 8863. 

1842 R St. NW.: Two large front and back communicating rooms, 
on main floor, furnished for tight housekeeping; sinks and gas renge. 

2518 18th St. NW.: 8-rm. 2nd floor apt. for rent; a. m. L; ex- 
closively residential; ready for occupancy May 15th. 

8 rooms with private bath, all modern conveniences ; select location; 
adults; reasonable. 1646 Park Road. 

May 1, 8 furnished rms., private bath and sleeping porch ; 
and steam heat. Apply at 311 ist St. SE. 

1919 19th St. NW., Apt. 30: Attractively furnished front apt., large 
living. room, bedroom, hall, private shower bath; heated garage op- 
tional. Can be seen any time after 8.80 p. m. 

1323 Monroe St. NW.: Two rooms, kitchenette, bath, small porch, 
all front, southern exposure; adults; transients accommodated. 

Meridian Hill Studio, 15th and Euclid Sts.: Center of diplomatic 
section ; unusual and beautiful 4 and 8-room duplex apts. 

Cavanaugh Court, 1526 17th St. NW.: Two rooms, aces and bath, 
nicely furnished at $75 and $80. 

Rutland Court, 1725 17th St. NW.: One room, kitehen and bath, 
nicely and comfortably furnished, $62.50 and 508. 

Avondale, 1734 P St. NW.: An excellently furnished apt. of 3 
rooms, kitchen and bath, furnished in mahogany, linen me.; may be 
seen by appointment. Allan E. Walker & Co. (Inc.), 818 18th St. 
NW., Main 2690. 

Handsomely furnished apartment; cool in summer, three wide - open 
exposures; top floor overlooking beautiful Rock Creek Park; large 
living room with fireplace and porch, dining room, bedroom, tile bath 
and shower, kitchen, large closets; all-night elevator and telephone 
service; laundry trays in basement. Is a home apartment and win 
only be rented to very responsible people with no children, Lease for 
six or seven months. Telephone North 8846. 

3 rooms and bath, in high-class apartment house, near New Hamp- 
Shire Ave. and T St. $75 per month. W. H. West Co., William L. F. 
King, E. G. Perry, 815 15th St. NW. i 

8 rooms, one porch. Phone Col. 1098. 

1714 Corcoran NW.: 8 rms., bath; adults; reasonable. Pot. 1546. 


NW. Exceptional appointments. References re- 


electricity 
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2800 idth St. NW.: Atteactively furnished apartment ef one room 
and bath; rent $55 per montiti ttractively furnished: apartment. of 
three: rooms, large imclesed porch, and bath. For inspection, see resi- 


dent manager. Hi L. Rust Cw, 912 18th St. NW., Main 6888. 

601 Twenty-third Street NW.: One large rvom and kitchenette. 

Six sunshiny rooms: Second floor. Tue bath; h.-wi-b., running hot 
water, gas; electricity; first-class condition; adults; references. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Mise Ingraham, 12 B Street NE. 

Benedick: For bachelors, 1808 Bye Street. 2 rooms and bath; single 
rooms; valet service; swimming pool; meal service, to rooms; chb 
service. 

Very desirable furnished and unfarnished apartment, containing ar 
rooms and: two baths; melosed sleeping’ porch. New Hampshfre Avenue, 
near Dupont Circle. Immediate possession; reasonable aaah Boss & 
Phelps, 1417 K Street NW.; phone Mhin 9800, 


Five rooms, reéeption ball; and bath. L. W. Groomes, AEA ai | 


APARTMPNTS—FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 


2008 Klingle Road NW.—Twoọ rooms, kitchen, and bath; Mount Pleas- 
ant; $65 month. Call Adams 5372-9. 

Three-room apartident; A, M I.; porches, lawn, shade; 40 minutes 
fom Treasury, in quiet and refined suburb of Riverdale ; no objection’ to 
one child: $45 monthly, meluding gas andi elec> Phone 383-R, Hyatts- 
ville. 

Woodridge—One room, kitchenette, semiprivate bath; gas range, eink, 
hot-water heat, elec.; laundry privileges; o unfurnished, $35 fur: 
miuhed. Address bor 80-D, Stur Office, 

Delightfully artistic apartments, open fireplaces; Nght on all sides; 
charming: old garden; rare antique fur: 1810 1 Street. Bryant. 

For rent—Two or three room apartment, furnished or unfirnished ; 
on Fourteenth Street near Spring Roat NW, Phone Col. 5771, or call 
1809 Perry Place NW. Pries reasonable. 

1800 K Street, Bradford Apartment Two rooms, kitchen, and bath, 
and one room, kitchen, and bath; modern downtown building; all-night 
switchboarn® and elevator service: 

Apartment of 4 rooms (or smaller, if desired), in private home; beat; 
gap and eleetrietty; 550. Address Box 3-D Star Office: 

1407 Fifteenth Street NW.—Two rooms, kitchen, bath; m. I.; cont. hot 
water; garage if destred. Phone Frank. 3878. 

Apt. for rent—Two rooms, fur. or unfur., with private bath; modern 
conveniences, Pot 2355. 

Studio apt., bath, for music teacher, 820; Steinway piano. 1731 K 
NW., 3ra floor rear. 

Inspected h. k. apts., furnished and unfurntahed. Washington Service’ 
Bureau, District NatT Bank Bldg. 

2 rms., kitchen, bath; b. w. h.; electrteity ; free use of phone ; married 
couple or 2 refined gentfemen; reasonable. Adhms 4210. - 

1724 A St. SE.—i large room, Kitchenette, und glasw-inclosed sleeping 

` porch; L N. k.; new, modern home. Call Sunday—week days after 6 
p m. 

238 Klingle Mansions, 8100 Connecticut ‘Ave.—Unexpired’ lease, May 
to October; $10 reduction; 8 large rms. & bath. Col. 6797, after 6. 

922 17th NW. Two room housekeeping, apartment. 

288 Klingle Mansions; 3100 Connecticut Ave—Unexpired tease, May 
to October; $10 reduction; 3 large rms. & bath. Col. 6797, after 8. 

Stoneleigh. Court Apartments, Connecticut Avenue, corner L St. 

Amy Gordon, apartment speclallst—4 to 6 rooms, fur. and untur.; 
month, or year, 320 Colorado Bldg. Main 583. 


APARTMENTS —UNFURNISHED 


Two-room and bath apartment, overlooking Franklin Square, yu, 
932 14th St. NW. 

Three beautiful’ rooms and’ batt; | electricity and gas; reasonable. 
Phil Bobby Co, 725 Tth St. 

8 rooms, a. m. I., porch, garden, garage; desirable Wesen near 
stores, school; reas. $321 18th St., Woodridge, Pot. 1884 W. 

1120 táth NWw.—3 rooms and bath, steam heat, hot water ; réasonable, 
desirable couple, 

2700 Connecticut, Ave,—Two rooms, Kitchenette, and bath and five. 
rooms, kitchenette, and bath. 

1869 Mintwood Pl., apt. 32—Very attractiye 2 rooms, kitchen, and 
bath apt.; front; newly decorated ; elevator. 
wy rooms and. bath, a. m. I.; free heat. Apply at, 1911 Nichols Aye. 


3 raoms, kitchenette, bath, gas, elec., porch, large yard; immediate 
possession. Telephone Hyattsville 849-J after 5.30 p. m. 

433 M St. NW.—4 rooms and bath; rent, $40, including heat and 
light; janitor service. John Quinn Co. (Inc.), 704 18th St. NW. 
Main 435, ; 

Suite of three rooms, bath, and sleeping porch, second floor; elec- 
tricity, gas, range; adults; reasonable, 1304 R. St. 

62 V St. NW.—Desirable 3-roam apartment, $40; gas, electricity, 
heat, phone included. North 8449. Pras 

Three rooms and private beth, for ho + modern conv. ;, 
$60; heat, light, and gas included. 1450 Fairmont St. NW. 


504 2nd SH—2 rooms, kitchen, large back porch. Adults only. 
| After 5 p. m. 

103 Pa. Ave-—2 and: à rooms, and. bath; hot water and heat. 
Apply to B. M. Hodge Co., successors to Edward S. Wescott Co., 
2006; Pa. Ave. > i 
| ‘Three rooms, second floor, private porch, adjoining bath; gaa, elec., 
h. W. N, laundry privileges; elec. washer; one car fare; near cars; 
3885. 3617 Newton St, Mt Rainier, Md. 

Four rooms, kitchenette, and bath. Del Ray, Va. Phone Alex. 
1111. 1224 Pa. Ave. P 

1837 16th St. NW.—Three or five rooms and bath, gas, electricity 
and phone, for $00 or 9100: 

712 A St. SH.—Three rooms, kitchenette, semibath; entire second 
| foor; electricity; good meighborhoed; both car lines; adults only. 

4 rooms and bath, a. m. i., near Congressional Library, $50, Apply 
J. F. Hassin, 934 New York Ave. 

Apt. Cliftem Terruce— large rooms and reception hall; dressing 
room, kitchen and bath; $90. 2 porches; sunny exposure; CEIT. 
May 1. Call any time. 
| The Northumberland, Nou 004 Three rooms, kitchen and bath, 
$100. Call North 3280. 
| 1884 6th St. NW.—Bour rooms and bath; 8rd floor, l k. k.; gas, 
electricity, phone, hot water; available May 1. 

634 F NH.—Five rooms, 2nd floor; h.-w. h.; eleetricity, gas, bath, 
back porch. 
| 1200 Kennedy St—4 outside rooms, private bath; front entrance: 
and porch; adults, 

5-room and bath apartment, with a. m. 1, $70. Phone Franklin 
3789. 
| Four rooms, 
Lincoln 1007. 
| Tacoma Parkour i1st-floor rooms; every convenience; now 
house; near cat Imes; available May 1; rent, $45; 500 Tulip: Ave. 
| Two large rooms, private’ bath, gas furuished, $25 month. 1311 
| 7th St. NW. 
| Two rooms and kitchenttee, all im best of condition; rent reasen- 
able. Phone North 6545-W. Call evenings after 5.30, or Sunday. 
1916 Lawrence St. NN. : 

1711 N. Capitol St—Entire second floor, three rooms and bath; 
servened porch; gas, elec.; $45 per month, 

For rent—Deslratie onerobm. and! bath; elevator and telephones 
service; central location. 1507 M St. NW., Apt. 708. 

: 2 apartments: of 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath; bear porch; pear 
'18th and Col. Rd.; garage space available. Story & Co. aa 17 tu 
Fr. 4100. 

Large five-room and bath apt.; large PITTS SSR porch.;, 
in modern fireproof apt. building; 1635. R St, NW. Can be. seen. 
by appointment: $100 per month. Potomac.1055 or Lincolna 10337, 

1822 Sth St. NW-—T'wo rooms and Ritahonetie,, gao range, sink; 
third floor, balcony; 828. * 

Mt. Pleasant, 1833 Ontario Pl. NW.—ist floor, 2 rooms, kitchen, 
porch, semiprivate bath, yard; laundry privileges; h-w. h., gaa- and. 
elec. included, $45. Phone Adams 8745, 

2168 California. St, Ber ERO TON kitchen, private bath, electric 
lights, gas, steam heat. 

(2, 3, and PoPa ben with bath, alavates, and janitor service 
Apply American Realty Co., 706 11th st. NW. 

2 desirable apartments, 1139 9th St. NW.; 2 rooms and bath, imme- 
diate. possession, $35; 3 rooms and bath, possession May 15, 845. 
See janiter on premises, or Davis: 4, fiteela, 1420; New York, Ave. Main 
5082. 

3 large neome, kitehenetts, private bath and shower; hot-water 
heat, electric lights, telaphone. 1009 Buchanan St. NW. 

Apartment,,1635 Monroe St. NW.; 1 on first floor, 2 on second floor, 

108 15th, St. NE—1 or 2 rooms and kitchenette; heat, elec. light, 
and bath; newly painted and: papered; untur, or fur.; adults only, 
Phone, 9140-3. 

914 Longfellow St. NW.—Very bight, second foor; 3 rooms, elec, 
bath, gas, range; 540. Adams 3590-W. 

“2 Apt. —2 r & bath, $35; also 4 r. & b., $45; newly painted and 
papered. 206 2d St. SE. 

486 Louisiana Ave. NW.—4 bright roams and bath; steam heat. and 
electricity ; $40 month. Apply J.-B, Stein, 482 Louisiana ave,- 

1826, Calvert. St.— Three large, airy rooms, kitchenette and private 
bath; a. m. l. near Roek Creek Park, Adams 5571. 

36 G St. SW. —4 large, clean rooms and private bath; entire floor ; 
gas, electric, and steam heat; $35, 

The Northumberland, New Hampshire at V—Apt. 304, three rooms, 
kitchen, bath, and shower; newly decorated. throughout; $100; elevator 
service; immediate poss.. Phone North 3280. 

Entire floor, three large rooms, hall, bath, 4 large closets, heat, 
Ught, and gas, continuous hot water, unlimited phone service; adults 
only. 2619 13th St. NW. 

2 Unfurnished Apts. At 1830 16th St. NW., in. perfect condition, 
finest location, Inquire at Apt. 22. 


first floor; gas, hot-water heat, electricity; porch. 
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. 2574 University Place NW., cor. Euclid St.—3 rooms, kit, and bath; 
a, m. I.; entire floor; afl outside rooms; adults; garage. 

738 Rock Creek Church Rd.—3 rooms, sleeping porch and bath; gas 
and elec.; also garage. 

The Yon Courtland, 1417 Belmont St. NW.—Immediate posession, in 
first-class building, a desirable apartment of five spacious rooms and 
bath, also large pantry, reception hall and porch. For inspection see 
janitor, Lease, $99.50 per month until October 1, Allan E. Walker & 
Co., Inc., 813 15th St. NW. Main 2690. 

One room, kitchenette, tile bath; h.-w.h.; elec.; gas; newly deco- 
rated; fine for couple; reasonable. 628 E SW. 

One room, kitchenette, and bath, 1740 K St. NW.; $50.50. See jani- 
tor. Walter A. Brown, 1400 H St. NW. 

One large room, bath, kitchen, sleeping porch; gas, electricity, hot 
water; available May 1, 2026 Bye NW. West 3051; $45. 

Will share apt.: Cheerful room, large closet, sleeping porch, semi- 
priv. bath, kitchenette; reasonable. Apt. 730, Chastleton. 

1221 New Jersey Ave. NW.: 2d floor apt. of 4 rooms and bath; 
newly decorated; rent reasonable. Also 2 rooms. 

1200 Kennedy St. NW.: 4 outside rooms; private bath; front en- 
trance and porch; adults. 
Two rooms and bath. 
between 10 and 12 a. m. or 2 and 6 p. m. 

Vt. Ave. NW., apt. 2. 

2028 O: 3 rooms, bath, garage; a. m. I.; large closets; two ex- 
posures; gas, electricity, free continuous hot water; reasonable. 

3 rooms and bath; large alcove; heat, gas, elec.; phone free; beauti- 
ful location, walk. distance. Phone Frank, 8717. 

18th and Columbia Rd.: Six rooms and bath; a. m, I.; 
location; 1811 Adams Mill Rd.; $80 month. 

Two large outside rooms. Large kitchen, tile bath; redecorated and 
sereened; elec. laundry and h. Ww. 1306 Belmont St. 

4 rooms, bath, steam heat, elec.; abundance of light, air, and sun- 
shine; near Capitol, Library., 215 East Capitol. 

The Prince Karl, 1901 K St.; 5 rooms, kitchen, and bath, 
Union Realty Corp. Call Main 8415, 

Three and five rooms and bath, with screened-in porches, in new 
building. Apply to janitor. 2926 Porter St. NW. or phone Franklin 
8315. 

2164 Florida Ave., The Newport: 4 rooms, bath, reception hall; also 
8 rooms and bath; in perfect condition, F. H. Davis, Main 1640 or Col. 
4482. 

Two beautiful rooms, kitchenette, private bath; heat and light fur. 
59 K St. NE. ; 2 and 4; 835. Adams 5476. 

Exeellently arranged apartment of 3 rooms, kitchen, bath, and porch ; 
Jocation convenient to stores and cars, etc. Newly papered and 
painted. Rental $60 per month. Apply janitor, 1705 P St. 

Nicely arranged apartment of 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath. Newly 
papered and painted. Location convenient to stores, cars, etc, 837 
per month. Apply janitor, 2207 Champlain St. 

18th and Randolph: 2-room apartment, with inclosed sleeping porch ; 
electricity, gas, and laundry privilege; all for $50. Lyons-Lovegrove 
Co. Col. 10240. 

Downtown: 1211 18th St, NW.: Two rooms, reeeption hall, bath 
apt. Suitable for couple or two girls; modern; $40. 

8 rooms and bath, electricity, and gas; fine location; close to all 
ear lines. Apply 1664 Park Road, Ist floor. 

Twe rooms, bath, large sleeping porch, $55. 
Randall H. Hagner & Co., 1207 Conn. Ave. 

1261 Irving NW.: 3 rooms, private bath; continuous hot water; 
suitable for couple; reasonable. 

3 rooms, kitchen, and bath, L. Nuesslein, 1119 14th St. 

2 rooms, kitchenette, bath, gas, elec. light, telephone service, large 
grounds, detached house; $45 per month. 6615 ist St. Col. 5589. 

Two large rooms, kitchenette and bath, opposite new Walker Hotel; 
just remodeled; $70. Phone Potomac 2847. 

Entire Ist floor, 2 rms, kitchen, reception hall; a. m. I.; reasonable. 
4027 Georgia Ave. NW. Adams 4287—W. 

2300 18th St. NW.: Modern five rooms and bath. Vacant May 1. 

Georgetown, 2906 N St. NW.: 3 rooms, kitchen, bath, porch; over- 
looking gardens and Potomac; janitor ; all conveniences. 

1810 Ingleside Terrace: Overlooking Rock Creek Park. 5 rooms and 
mth. $75; 4 rooms, $50. Adams 2196. 

New four-room apartment in exclusive section, near 16th and 
Newton. Price, $75. Garage available. Phone Adams 2890. 

8 rooms and bath, second floor; all modern improvements; h. w. h., 
electricity, gas. Reasonable. 18 14th St. NE. 

2 large three-room apartments: All modern improvements. S. L 
McLaurin, 2017 18th St. NW. Telephone North 7634. 

2d floor, two large rooms, kitchen, and bath; a. m. i. 
reasonable. 3025 10th St. NW., near Otis. 

Apt., 3 rooms; gas, heat, electricity, partly furnished. Rent, $50 
per month. 7237 Ga. Ave. NW. Phone Col. 7073-7. 

1688 Newton NW.: Three large rooms, tiled bath; corner house; 
clean, quiet; a. m, 1. 


Office or living purposes; rent, $40. Call 
Hermitage Apts., 1117 


beautiful 


$85. 


1635 Conn. Ave. 


For rent, 


2912 17th St. NE.: Entire second floor of new detached home, 
private entrance; short block from car line. 

F St. SW., near 6th, $40; entire floor of 4 rooms, newly decorated; 
electric light, Harry Miller, 232 Bond bidg., Main 6226, 

No, 2, 2110 19th St. NW.; Three rooms, reception hall and bath. 
Apply Moore & Hill, 730 17th St. 

1684 Riggs Pl. NW.: Housekeeping; 8 rooms and bath; third floor: 
gas and electricity; unfurnished; convenient to cars. 

1358 Fairmont, 3 large rooms, private bath; entire 2d floor; elec- 
tricity, hot water, telephone. Reasonable. 

5 rooms and private bath apt., 2d floor. 
everything new ; $50. 1627 17th St. NW. 

Entire floor: 2 large rooms, kitchen, and private bath. 1802 Belmont 
Road. Col. 5222-W. 

Takoma Park: Apartment, 8 rooms, kitchen, bath, large closets; 
new house; everything modern; near stores, street cars. Rent, $45. 
219 Willow Ave. 

Takoma Park: 2d floor, a. m. i.; 8 large rms, and kich., 4 closets, 
semibath; delightfully cool; on car Une; adults: $45. 405 Carroll 
Ave. Adams 1699-R. 

Northwest: 1919 19th, 8 rms., 2 bs., and garage, $150; 8 rms., 
913 9th, 6 rms, and b., 850. 809 7th, 7 rms. and b., $75. 905 D, 
7 rms, $75. 907 D, 10 rms. and b., 6125. Northeast: 1032 6th, 5 rms. 
and b., $35. Southwest: 619 7th, 5 rms. and b., $50. For colored: 
A rms, and b., 700 T NW., $65; 5 rms, and b., 906 8th NW., $40. M. 
4639, R. B. Behrend, 1317 F NW. 

514 11th St. SE.—3 rooms and bath; housekeeping; hot-water heat and 
electric lights; newly papered. Adults. 

Entire second floor of new, modern home, 8 rooms and sleeping porch, 
$35 month; no objection to one child. 208 16th SE. 

5 rooms, kitchen, bath, electricity; redecorated ; near 9th and F; $40. 

2 rooms, kitchen, semiprivate bath ; electricity ; $20. 633 Keefer, near 
8200 Georgia Ave, 

2122 18th NW.—8 rooms, bath, inclosed porch; modern; all outside 
rooms; entire floor; reasonable. Harry Miller, 282 Bond Bldg. Main 


Gas, electric light, a. m. 1.; 


b., $75. 


62286. 
2 rooms, kitchenette, sink ; semiprivate bath; use of parlor. 818 
Taylor St. Col. 305. 


1507 M St. NW.—1 room & bath, front; southern exposure. 

Petworth section, 8601 Ga. Ave—Loyely apartment of three rooms 
and bath and large screened sleeping porch; heat, gas, electricity fur- 
nished; use of phone. 

8 rooms, k. and bath; modern; 3d floor, outside rooms; newly fur- 
nished ; no children. 211 9th SW. 

Tudor Hall, 10th and Mass. Ave. NW.—Five rooms and bath, $92. 50. 
W. J. Pilling, 1416 F Street NW. 

Tudor Hall, 10th and Mass. Ave. NW. —1 room, kitchenette, and bath, 
$50. W. J. Pilling, 1416 F Street NW. 

Cozy apt., consisting of 2 rooms, bath, electricity, and gas; reason- 
able. 3229 11th St. NW. 

At 18th and Columbia Rd.—2 large, light, airy rooms, kitchen, and 
bath; a. m. I.; $45; light and gas included. Telephone Columbia 
3576-R. 

Five large, bright rooms, bath, porch; newly decorated; to adults. 
The Manhattan, 1501 Park Rd. NW. See janitor. 

Near Dupont Circle—Desirable five rooms and bath apartment; elec- 
tricity and elevator; adults only. P. J. Walsh (Inc.), 1107 Eye St. NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

For colored, 1315 You St.—8 rooms and bath, $45. Affleck Realty Co., 
607 15th St. 

Petworth (high eleva.)—Entire 2d floor, 2 rooms, kitch., tile bath; 
screened porch ; a. m. I.; no objection one child. 4625 8th NW. 

One large room, alcove, reception hall, kitchenette, and bath, $55. 
The Argonne, 1629 Columbia Road, apt. 210. 

4 rooms and bath, a. m. 1.; ideal place for children; 61 East Walnut 
St., North Rosemont, Va. 

Lovely one-room apt., front; semiprivate bath; lady; reasonable: ref- 
erences required. Kedrick, 1801 K St. NW., apt. 505. 

Entire second floor, corner house, overlooking Rock Creek Pk.; 5 rms., 
b., large inclosed porch; heat and electrie light furnished ; 385 per 
month. Col. 2645. 

4 rooms and bath, first-floor apt.; newly decorated. 468 Louisiana 
Ave. NW. 

41 Quincy St. NW.—5 rms., bath, $50; 80 Seaton Pl. NW.—5 rooms, 
bath, $65. Thomas P. Brown, 617 44 St. SW. 

Apartment for rent, sublease; 5 rooms and bath. Royden, 1619 R 
NW., Apt. No. 300. Phone North 5872. 

1117 Vermont Ave., Hermitage—One room, reception hall, kitchen- 
ette, bath, $42.50. Totten, 700 9th. Main 7625. 

Colored—NW. section—apartments, People's Mortgage and Invest- 
ment Co., 813 Jolin Marshall Pl. Phone Fr. 970. 

1900 H St. NW., Woodside—One room, dressing room, kitchenette, 
and bath, $65; available at once; partly furnished. 

1803 Conn. Avenue (intersection of Fla. Ave.)—4 rooms, recp. hall, 
and bath, $75, Ideal surroundings, Moore & Hill (Inc.), 730 17th 
St. NW. 
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Large root, kitchen, steeping’ porth, senitprivate bath, $37.50, in- 
cluding heat, gas, elec. 6829 Colorado Ave. NW. Adams 5230-J. 

$25 and $30 month, summer rate, one and two rooms, with kitchen- 
ette, running water, including gas and electricity. Apply Cooper's, 
820 11th St. Phone Main 1382. 

Park View—4 beantiful rooms, bath, inclosed porch; a. m. 1; 
touple only. Owner. 438 Kenyon St. NW. Adams 3128-9. 

Near Congressional Library: Four rooms, bath; . W. h., electricity ; 
$60 month. 1624 19th St. NW.: One room, kitchenette, and bath; 
$45 month. Petty & Petty, 1423 New York Ave. NW. Main 2487-38. 

44 New York Ave. NW. —3 rooms, kitehen, bath, und porch; all 
modern improvements, 

‘Near 14th and Park Rd.— Three nite, bright, clean rooms, n. m. i; 
‘private beth. 3457 Holnread Pl. NW. 

Unfur. basement apt, 2 rooms; gas and heat included; occupant to 
tend furnace. 1013 Mass. Ave. ND. Lincoln 2092-W. 

1009 B St. NE.—Two targe rooms, kitchenette, and bath; side porch; 
newly papered near 3 car lines. 

2304 H St. NW.— For rent, 3 nice second-floor rooms and bath; 
rent rensonablde. 

Partly furntshed—bnglren basement, Kitchen, living room, bedroom; 
all improvements; very clean; private entrance; $50, meluding elec., 
gas for cooking. 1843 S St. NW. 

‘4 large outside rooms und kitchen proper: garage if desired; a. m. L 
200 9th St. NE. 

1811 Adams MAHI RA. (at 18th and Col. Rd.) —4 tms., kitch., bath, 
and sun porch, 880. Adams 8740-3 until noon, 

1414 Taylor St. NW.—3 robms, Kitchen, ana bath, 
gas, elec. telephone; vacant. Col. 9220. 

1900 8 St.—Attractive apt., three rooms, kitchen, and bath. Phone 
Cleve. 644 or North 4363, 

1449 N—Franklin 5628—Piret floor, 4 lurge rooms, private bath, 
stnny yard, closets; summer ‘rates, B60 monthly. 

Crescent Apartments, Crescent Pl. between Meridian Mansions and 
Henderson Castle: $ rooms, kitchenette; bath; $65. Apply janitor or 
Crane. & Belt, Union Trust Bidg. 

Near Dupont Circle; 4 ‘rooms, Princess Kitchenette, and bith; two 
exposures, $80. Three rooms, bath, and kitchenette, elet., heat, gas 
Tarnished, 850. 2085 P St. NW. 

Two rooms, kitchen; and bath. 1700 G St. Nw. 

1325 Conn. Ave. NW.: 3 rooms and bath, with heat; $70 month, in 
avarice, fuqmre at store on premises, 

Colonnade, 1822 Vernon St.: 6 rooms, kitchen, aud bath; extra luva- 
tory; porch. Apply Union Reatty Corp., 1410 G St. Mam 8415. 

Willard Courts: 3 rooms, kitchen, bath. Call North 3827. 

Copley Courts: 2 rooms, kit¢hen, and bath, Call Main 4800. 

Very desirable corner apartment, containing seven bright outside 
rooms and bath, elec. light, h. W. b. immediate possession. Rent only 
$70 per month, Ross & Phelps, 1417 K St. NW. M. 9300. 

Two rooms, Kitchen, extra large screened porch, and bath; electricity, 
gas, and built-in garage; use of laundry} neat car line, two ‘bus lines, 
and school; newly papered} exclusive white ‘neighborhood; with or 
Without garage. 717 Princeton Pl. NW. 

1926 Kearney St. NB. ! One room, dressing room, tiled bath, kitchen- 
ette With stau, $35; or with extra room and Jarge closet, $50. Poto- 
mac 1773. 

1321 Húcila St. NW., Apt. 31: Four rooms aud bath. 
Realty Co. (Tuc.), * 14th St. NW. Main 8989-3920. 

1220 H St. NW.: 2 flats of 3 and 4 rboms amd bath, $80 and 838 
per month. Fons ke Reiske, 1118 Dye St. NW. 

Por colored: 720 ‘6th St. NR., 2d wor; 4 large, bright tooms and 
bath; a. m. I.; vapor heat; back porch; reasonable. 

1205 Emerson St. NW., Saul's Addition: Two 4 tooms and bath 
apartments, hot-water heat, cleetrie Tights, double garage, awnings, 
and screptts; rents reduced. Consult Welch, realtor, 18th and New 
York Ave, Main 4346. 

1011 H ‘St. NW.: Good downtown location ; 2 rooms, kitchen, and 
bath. Apply on premieres. 

83 M 8t. NW.: Entire floor, three rooms, bath, kitchenette; newly 
papered and painted. 

Three rooms, kitchen, and ‘bath; $80. Apply 
janitor or Apt. 8, 2145 California St. 

Two rooms, front, large closets, sink, gas range; near cars; $82. 
517 14th SD. 

815 Varnum: Second floor of home consisting of 8 rooms and screened 
sleeping porch; partly furnished if desired; reasonable. 

1500 Qist St. NW., Apt. 1: Second wor. Mive bright rooms and 
bath. $85. From Muy 1. Phone Potomnt 785. May. Strong. 

49 K St. NE. : Apartment for rent. 884. 

1918 Lawrence St. NN.: Two rovms, Rttchenette, private bath. 
North 1484-4. 

Park View Apt., 610 Irving St.: Three rooms, kitchen, rec. Ball, bath, 
845. 

1315 Belmont St.: One rm., Ritchentte, dining uichve, b., 60 mo. 

The Joseph Shapiro Co., 919 15th St. 


$50, ‘Including 


MeNey 


new apartment; 


The Radnor, 2901 16th St. NW.: Sixth floor, 5 rooms and bath; 
porch, modern and attractive; good value; inspect at once, before It Is 
too late; rent reduced. 

W. K. Hartung & Co., 1108 16th St. NW. Main 8277. 

1205 18th St. NW.: Apt. 203, 4 rooms and bath, $88. Apt. 808, 
8 rooms and bath, $66. 

2500 Massachusetts Ave.: Ten rooms, four baths and garage, $250. 

2106 N SÉ NW.: Apt. 11, 3 rooms and bath, $62.50. Apt. 33, 3 
rooms and bath, 862.80. Apt. 40, 4 rooms anit bath, $77.50. 

1016 16th St. NW.: Apt. 44, 4 rooms and bath, $105. Apt. 62, 4 
rooms and bath, $110. 

1464 Columbia Road: Apt. 34, 2 rooms, bath, and Murphy bed, $55. 
Apt. 85, 2 rooms, bath, and Murphy bed, $55. 

1612 14th Bt, NW.: Second floor, 5 rooms and bath, $45 

8625 16th St. NW.: Apt. 1, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, $110. Apt. 8, 
5 rooms, bath, and perch, 7140. Apt. 35, 2 rooms, bath, and Murphy 
bed, $57.50. 

1475 Spring Place. : Apt. 84, 8 rooms and bath, $75. 


8039 Macomb St.: Apt. 12, 8 rooms and bath, $67.50. Apt. 86, 4 
rooms asd bath, $85. 
1750 16th St. NW.: Apt. 101, 2 rooms and bath, $60. Apt. 208, 1 


room and bath, $47.50. . Apt. 205, 1 room and bath, $40. Apt. 404, 
8 rooms, reception hall, and bath, $77.50. Apt, 801, 2 rooms, reception 
hall, and bath, $62.50. 

1410 M St. NW.; Apt, 802, 5 rooms and bath, 388. 

2580 Wisconsin Ave.: Apt. 44, 6 rooms and bath, $65, 

1302 18th St. NW.: Seven rooms and three baths, $250, 

2222 Q St. NW.: Apt. 43, 4 rooms and bath, 888. 

1449 Oak St. NW.: Apt. 8, 4 rooms and bath, $70. 

1500 2ist St. NW.: Second floor, 5 rooms and bath, $85. 

1420 Harvard St.: Apt, 31, 4 rooms and bath, $65, 

H. L. Rust Co., 912 15th St. NW. Main 6888. 

Near Pension Office: Four rooms and bath, in the Plerpont, 217 F St. 
NW.; newly papered and painted; vacant, $50. 

Excellent location in Mt, Pleasant: Two rooms, and bath; house- 
keeping; in modern apartment house, 1468 Harvard St., $40. 

Two-family flat: Pive rooms and bath;,elec., h. W. h.; 6114 Park 
Road NW.; possession May 1, $50. 

The Kalorama: Six large reoms, bath and Atre lavatory ; excellent 
hullding ; now vacant. 

Reasonable rent: Four rooms and bath in 1818 Ksloreme Road NW. 
to be papered and painted; 870 mo. 

2221 35th Place NW.: Modern four-family apt.; three rooms, bath. 
and inclosed porch; k. W. h.; elec. ; $87.50 mo. 

N. L. Sansbury Co. lised 1418. 1 St. NW. 

Several desirable 8-room and bath apartments; heat and janitor 
service furnished. Rent, $42.50 and $45 per month. 17th and Bast 
Capitol Sts., Harry A. Kite (Inc.), 1514 K St. NW., Main 4846. 

The Presidential, 16th and L.. Sts.: Five rooms, foyer, and two 
baths. The Jefferson, 1201 16th St.: Three rooms and bath; two 
rooms and bath. The Maycroft, 1474 Columbia Rd.: Five rooms and 
bath, 8138 ; three rooms. and bath, $75; two rooms and bath, $60, 
Potomac Park Apartments, 21st and C Sts.: Three rooms and bath, 
$70 to $77.50; two rooms and bath, $60; one room and bath, $40. 
The. Ashley, 2088 18th St.: Five rooms and bath, newly decorated, 
$85. The Rodman, 3628 Connecticut Aye,: Four rooms and bath, 
$87.50; three rooms and bath, $65 to $72.50. 8618 Connecticut Ave.: 
Three rooms and hath, 368. W. H. West Co... Wm. L. F. King, B. G. 
Perry, 815 15th St. NW. 

The Gotham, 1945 Calvert St. NW.: Apt. 23, desirable 5, rooms, 
kitchen, and bath apartment, overleoking Rock Creek; elevator ; janitor 
service. Rent, $102.50.. B. F, Saul Co, 1412 Hye St. NW. 

741 North Capitol St.: 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $45;. heat 
furnished. B. F. Saul Co., 1412 Bye St. NW. 

900, 19th St. NW.: New Sstery fireproef building, located within 
a few blocks of the shopping district and all the Government depart- 
ments, with environments of refinement, and comfort. Comfortable 
apartmenta of ene and two rooms, with kitchenette bath; some 
with porches; two high-speed elevators and telephone liena 
reasonable rentals, Shannon & Luchs (Inc.), 713 44th St., Main 2345, 
Resident manager on premises. 

1925 16th St., the Tiffany, An elght-story, fireproof building which 
will appeal to those seeking the comfort and convenience of this loca- 
tion at reasonable rentals. Apartment contains one bedroom and bath 
with ‘bufitin shower, Iving toom, dining room, inelosed porch and 
kitchen. Newly decorated; now yacant, Shannon & Luchs (Inc.), 718 
14th St. Mam 2348. 

8624 Conn. Ave., comfortable year- around location: 2 rooms, nitchen, 
und bath; 2 rooms, kitchen, bath, and porch; 8 rooms, kitchen, and 
—.— $57.50 to $82.50. ‘Shannon * Luchs (Ine.), 713 t4th St. Mün 

Attractive apts., new detached corner building, R and 324 Strects, 
oppostte the magnificent. Bliss estate; B and 4 rooms and bath each; 
$57.50 to $77.80; an outside rooms. 

1419 N Street, near Thomas Circle: 8 rooms and bath, $65 month, 
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1474 Chapin St. NW., near Meridian Park: 3 and 4 rooms and bath, 
$60 to $65. 

1682 goth St. 
front, $65, 

3432 Conn, Ave., opposite Rock Creek Park: 4 rooms and bath, $80. 
. 8712 Wisconsin Ave. NW., Mass. Ave. Heights: 3 rooms and bath, 
$65. Moore & Hill (Inc.), 780 17th St. NW. 

Conn, Ave., opposite new Walker Hotel: 4-room and bath apart- 
ment, 3d floor, in Cadillac Building; reduced rental during summer 
months. Apply 1140 Conn, Ave. Phone Franklin 3900. 

We will have four 2-room and bath apartments, delightfully located 
downtown, ready for occupancy May 1, also two office suites. Location 
is 818 18th St. NW., within short walking distance of Government 
departments and downtown clubs. For price of rentals apply Bradley, 
Beall & Howard (Inc.), 1512 H St. NW., Wilkina Building, 

1280 14th St., Apt. 83: 2 rms., reception hall, bath; $40. Affleck 
Realty Co., 607 15th St. 

8-room and bath apartment in new detached house; a. m. f. 
reasonable. 8221 20th St. NE., Woodridge. 

The Ohio, 1436 Meridian St. NW: 4 rooms and bath, $60.50. Avail- 
able May 1. Swartzell, Rheem & Hensey Co., 727 15th St. NW. 

The Cumberland, 14th St. and Thomas Circle: 2 rooms and bath, $50. 
Immediate possession. Swartzell, Rheem & Hensey Co., 727 15th 
St. NW. 

Three rooms, hot-water heat, electric lights and gas. 485 M St. NW. 

1608 You Street: 8 rooms and bath, $65. Call Main 2635. 

2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $35. Call 608 Lamont NW. 

14th and Girard, the Savoy: 4 rms., kitchen, bath; available May 1. 

The Ardmore, 915 20th St. NW.: Four large rooms, kitchen and 
bath; in walking distance of downtown ‘stores and business. Imme- 
diate possession, $65 per month. 

The Kelwood, 1821 Corcoran St. NW.: Cozy first-floor apartment in 
very good section of the city. Immediate possession. $65 per month. 

Studio Apartment, “Meridian Hill :" Beautiful six-room apartment 
in modern building, recently completed in Washington's best resi- 
dential section. Can be leased finely furnished for $160 per month, or 
may be had unfurnished. B. Roy Lewis & Co., 1715 Connecticut Ave. 
NW. Phone Potomac 2131. 

936 Madison St. NW.: 4 rooms, bath, and reception hall, $62.50. 
Morris Cafritz Co. (Inc.), 1416 K St. Main 617. 

The Everett, 2127 P St. NW.: 8 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $77.50; 
2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $05. 

2116 Kalorama Road: 6 rooms and 2 baths, $140. 

1715 P St. NW.: 2 rooms, kitchenette, and bath, $70. 

8704 Macomb St.: 3 rooms, kitchen and bath, $60. 

1329 Belmont St.: 2 rooms, kitchen and bath, $65. 

1321 Belmont St.: 1 room, dining room and kitchen (combined) and 
bath, $42.50. 

3220-22-24 Wisconsin Ave., near the Cathedral: 
ette and bath, $55; 1 room, kitchenette and bath, 


NW., near Montrose Park: 4 rooms and bath, 


Rent 


2 rooms, kitchen- 
$40. f 


740 9th St. NW.: 3 rooms, kitchenette, and bath, $75; 2 rooms, 
kitchenette and bath, $55. 8 
802 19th St. NW.: 2 rooms and bath, with porch, $50. Geo. W. 


Linkins, 1719 K. St. 

One month's rent free. 5-room-and-bath apartment, new bnilding on 
Washington Heights; convenient to all activities; cheapest and best 
apartment in this section at $85 per month. Eugene H. Taggart 
(Inc.), 1518 K. St. 

Madison Apartment’s new building, NE. cor, 18th & Eye Sts.; 1 
and 2 rooms and bath nonhousekeeping. L. W. Groomes, 1416 F St. 

Beautiful new apartments: Will be ready for occupaney May 1. 3 
and 4 room apartments. 1448 Oak St. NW. Open for inspection 
Sunday. Chas. D. Sager, 924 14th St. NW. Main 36. 

2215 14th St., The Princeton: 2 rooms, kitchenette and bath, $40. 

8388 N St., the Potomac: 3 rooms, kitchenette and bath, $40. 

1529 14th St.: 24 and 8d floors; 6 rooms and bath, over store, 840. 
Shannon & Luchs (Inc.), 718 14th St. Main 2345. 

Cavanaugh Court, 1526 17th St. NW.: One room and bath, $37.50. 
One room, &itchen, and bath, $50. Two rooms, kitchen, and bath, 
$67.50 and 870. 

Netherlands, 1860 Columbia Road NW.: Apt. 208—5 rooms, bath, and 
large foyer hall, $125. Apt. 503—3 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $90. 

Dumbarton Court, 1657 Sist St. NW.: Apt. 107—1 room, kitchen, 
and bath, $40. 

Parkwood, 1746 K St. NW.: Two apts., containing 7 very large rooms 
and bath, open fireplaces, $165. 

The Montclair, 1331 Belmont St. NW.: Apt. 31—4 rooms, bath, and 
porch, $75, 

Rutland Court, 1725 17th St. NW.: One room, kitchen, and bath, $50 
and $60. Two rooms, kitchen, and bath, $75. 

Van Cortlandt, 1417 Belmont St. NW.: Five very large rooms, bath, 
porch, and hall, $99.50, 

Petworth Gardens: Apt, 5, 124 Webster St. NW.—4 rooms and bath, 
$63.50. Apt. 10, 126 Webster St. NW.—5 rooms and bath, $70. 


The Biltmore, 1941 Biltmore St. NW.: Apt. 11—4 rooms and bath, 
available May 15, $80. 

1361 Girard St. NW.—Third floor, 2 very large rooms, kitchen, and 
bath, $65. 

Carleton, 1741 Lanier Pl. NW.: Apt. 28—8 rooms and bath, $52.50. 
Allan E. Walker & Co. (Inc.), 818 15th St. NW. Main 2690. 

Reduction in rent: 807 0 St. NW. 3room housekeeping apartment 
with bath; 2-room housekeeping apartment with bath. For inspection 
call 1253 8th St. NW., after 4 p. m. 

The Conard, 18th and Bye Sts. NW., opposite Franklin Park, down 
town, One room, kitchenette, bath, and closet, Apply at office, 1224 
Eye St. NW. Geo. C. Altemus. 1 

822 & 828 18th St. NW.: Central, downtown location. Two rooms, 
kitchenette, and bath, $65 and 875 per month. Remodeled, with oak 
floors, Sanitas covered walls. Never occupied. Large, bright rooms. 
Open for inspection. H, L. Rust Company, 912 15th St. NW. 

No. 41, 1787 N, H. Ave. NW.: Four rooms and bath; garage space 
avallable in rear of building. Weaver Bros., realtors, 785 15th St. 
NW. 

910 R. I. Ave. NB.: Modern new building. Occupancy May 1, 1924. 
2 rooms, kitchen, and bath. Low rentals. $45, $50, and $52.50. 
H. L. Rust Company, 912 15th St. NW. 

188 V St. NW.: Flat for rent. Call North 8937, 

915 New York Ave. NW.: Four rooms and bath; gas, electricity; 
heat furnished; $75. — 

419 M St. NW.: Five rooms and bath; heat furnished; $60. 

1627 17th St. NW.: Five rooms and bath; electricity and gas; $60. 

607 New York Ave. NW.: Five rooms and bath; electricity ; $50. 

419 M St. NW.: Two rooms and bath, second floor; partly fur- 
nished; $45.50. 

4114 Emery Place NW.: Three rooms and bath; h.-w. h., electricity, 
laundry tubs; $35 unfurnished, $45 furnished. 

1414 9th St. NW.: Four rooms and bath, second floor; h.-W. h. 
gas furnished; $45. 

607 New York Ave. NW.: Three rooms and baths second floor, ae 
steam heat; $40. 

807 O St. NW.: Three rooms and bath, third Sour; $40. 

807 O St. NW.: Three rooms and bath, second floor; $40. 

607 New York Ave. NW.: Three rooms and bath, third floor; steam 
heat; $35. Caywood Bros. & Garrett, Inc, realtors, 915 New York 
Ave, NW, 

The Monterey. Conn. Ave. and Porter St., 2, 3, and 4 rooms and 
bath; some with porches. 

The Oakland. Columbia Road near E Ave., 6 rooms and 
bath. 

The Woodland. Cathedral Ave. near Conn. Ave., 2, 3, and 4 rooms 
and bath. 

1915 Sixteenth Street; 3 reoms and bath. 

Twenty-ninth and M Streets; 3 and 5 rooms and bath; low rental. 
1815 Clifton Street; 4 rooms and bath. Thos. J. Fisher & Co. (Inc.), 
738 15th Street. Main 6830. 

New buildings. Corner Connecticut Ave. and Tilden St. All out- 
side rooms overlooking wooded park. Elevator and telephone serv- 
ice. Apartments of 2, 3, and 4 rooms with bath. Open evenings, 
Representative on premises. Thos, J. Fisher & Co. (Inc.), 738 15th 
Street. Main 6830. 

3807 Connecticut Ave. Between Woodley Road and Cathedral Ave. 
New building. Apartments of 2, 3, and 4 rooms with bath, Blevator 
service. Thos J. Fisher & Co. (Inc.) 738 15th Street. Main 6830. 

2531 Que St. NW. New apartment building. Apartments of 2, 3, 
and 4 rooms, dining alcove and bath. Prices range from $52.50 to 
$97.50. Representative on premises. Mekeever & Goss. M. 4752. 
1415 Eye Street NW. 

The Drury, 3121 Mt. Pleasant St. NW.: Apartment of 1 room and 
bath, $40; apartment of 2 rooms and bath, $50 month. i 

660 Kenyon St. NW.: 4 rooms and bath, $60 month, 

The York, 769 Quebec St. NW.: 3 rooms and bath, $57.50. 

Downtown apartment, 1221 New York Ave. NW,: 3 rooms and 
bath, $65. 

In Georgetown, 1305 Potomac St. NW.: Apartment of 3 rooms and 
bath, $52.50; apartment of 4 rooms and bath, $67.50. 

8480 Connecticut Ave. NW.: 3 rooms and bath, $65; 4 rooms and 
bath, $80. 

The Windsor, T St, near 15th: 6 rooms and bath, $90 month; 
newly papered and painted. McKeever & Goss, 1415 Bye St. NW. 
Main 4752. 

Fernbrook, 1441 Spring Rd.: Living room, dining alcove, kitchenette, 
dressing room, with two In-a-Dor beds and tiled bath, $62.50; recep- 
tion hall, living room, dining alcove, kitchenette, dressing room with 
double In-a-Dor bed, tiled bath and spacious bedroom, $79.50. Apply 
to resident manager, apartment 101, Morris Cafritz Co. (Inc.), 1416 
K St. Main 617. 

Comfortable apartments: “ Klingle Mansions,” at Connecticut Ave, 
and Klingle Road, overlooking Rock Creek Valley, offer unusual induce- 
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ments to seekers of apartments where year-round comfort is demanded ; 
all outside rooms, overlooking spacious lawns and wooded parks; ex- 
ceptionally large rooms and generous closets; efficient service, con- 
sistent rentals. Wardman Construction Co., 1480 K St, NW.; real- 
estate department. ö 

2151 California St. NW.: Four bright rooms, reception hall, bath, 
porch; newly decorated; fireproof building.; night elevator service; 
$100 month; see it now. Apply on premises or B. L. Simmons, 1108 
16th St. NW. 

Very attractive unfurnished apartment in London Hall, 18th and M 
Sts. NW., containing one room, dressing room, kitchenette, and bath, 
and In-a-Dor bed; immediate possession. Boss & Phelps, 1417 K St. 
NW. Main 9300. 

1620 R St. N. W.: ‘Available May 1. 2 rooms, reception hall, kitchen 
and bath; front apartment, 885. 2 rooms, reception hall, kitchen, and 
bath apartment; southern exposure, $77.50. 1 room, reception hall, 
kitchenette, and bath, $55. 1 room, reception hall, kitchenette, and 
bath, $45. Inquire resident manager, Potomac 1900, 


APARTMENTS—SUBURBAN 


Two rooms and private bath, 1. h. k., in Lyon Park, Va., one block 
from car line. Twenty minutes’ ride from P. O. Dept. $30 month. 
Phone Clarendon 289-J-2. 

Takoma Park, Md., 217 Cedar Ave.: 2 r., k., and b.; furnished; until 
Sept. 1 or for shorter period; $50 per mo, Possession at once. 

8 unfurnished rooms, new house; I. h. k.; closets, semi-bath; large 
porch and grounds; electricity; near cars; 20 minutes to 12th and Pa. 
Ave. NW.; rent reasonable, H. H, Blandford, corner Shelley Rd. and 
Lattimer Ave., Arlington, Va. 

14 Ralston Aye., Hyattsville, Md.: Entire second floor of residence, 
4 rooms and bath, just refinished; on large lot with old shade trees; 
concrete street in front leads to Washington; 3 blocks from cars and 
train; $50, with light and water. Phone Hyattsville 136-R after 
5 p. m. 

Modern apts., reasonable; first and second floors; train and bus 
service; 30 minutes to city; children welcome. Call Vienna, Va. 
28-F-22, or see Mrs. Stuntz, Chilcott sta., on Wash.-Va. R. R. 

Potomac Heights: Beauti. situated, high elevation; overlooking 
Potomac River; 8 large, outside rooms, bath, porch, etc.; new house. 
6413 Hawthorne Pl. Cabin John or Chain Bridge Car. Get off at 
Jewett St. 

Historic Alexandria, Va., 701 Prince St.; lower floor; 3 rms, kitch., 
b. ; remodeled ; piazza front; side yd.; trees; central. 

RESIDENCES FOR RENT 
RENT HOUSES—YURNISHED 


1849 Penna. Ave. SE.: 4 bright, new rooms, private bath, large porch, 
electric lights, h.-w. h.; furnished, $60 month. 

Will rent for summer months: Chevy Chase, 7-room furnished house; 
adults only; $125 month. 5604 87th St. NW. 

Overlooking Rock Creek Park; Four bedrooms, 2 baths, sleeping 
porch; garage. 1833 Irving St. Col. 7314. 7 

Six rooms, bath, modern, near car line; northwest, for summer or 
lease for year; $65. Lincoln 6553. 

May to October, then yearly; china, glass, linen, silver; two-car 
garage; twelve reoms, four baths, phone. North 782. 5 

Nine roms, partly furnished, in Georgetown; $75 month. 
1410 G Bt. NW. 

9 rooms and bath; garage; May 1 to Noy. 1; near Dupont Circle; 
very reasonable to adults. Phone, North 5971. 

Brookland: Furnished bungalow; 5 large, bright rooms; 
churches, stores, and cars. North 6302, 8303 10th St. NE. 

1716 Lanier PL: Until Nov. 1; owner reserving one bedroom; will 
let to responsible adults only his comfortable and attractive home of 
eight rooms for $100 month. Col, 626, 

Chevy Chase; Seven rooms, sleeping and sun porches; garage; lovely 
yard; season or permanent; $150 monthly. Cleve. 908-W. 

8235 R St, Georgetown: Nine rooms, two baths; large lot; very 
desirable location, Telephene, West 646. 

Irving St., near 14th NW.: 9 large rooms, 6 large bedrooms, 2 baths; 
elegantly furnished; a. m. I.; $160, Albert R. Calder, Woodward 
Bldg. Main 3973 or Col. 4308. 

5-room bungalow, furnished, modern; June-Sept.; garage; fruit and 
vegetable garden, 234 Park Ave., Takoma Park. 


Room 8, 


near 


Furnished, 8756 McKinley St., Chevy Chase; half block from Conn. 


Ave. cars; May 20 to October 15; 9 rooms, 2 bath rooms, sleeping 
porch; garage; small garden; $150 per month. Inspection by appoint- 
ment. Telephone, Cleveland 142. 

Kight-room detached house, Cleveland Park, for summer; rent reason- 
able, Phone, Cleveland 675. 

June 15 to Sept. 15, $125 per month: BHight-room, completely fur- 
nished house; 4 bedrooms, sleeping porch; garage; overlooking Soldiers’ 
Home grounds. Col, 6971-W. 

Will transfer lease of 9-room house, completely furnished, to party 
uying furniture. 1731 De Sales NW. Franklin 6667. 


First door off 14th.and Euclid: 8-story and finished basement; 6 
bedrooms; within one square of new legations, Central High; wonder- 
ful place for renting rooms, business, or private residence; reasonable. 
CoL 8059. 

For rent: May 6 to October 1, $200 a month; small, well-furnished 
house on 18th St. between P and Q, with upstairs living room, 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths. Apply at 1526 18th NW. 


Nicely furnished 5-room bungalow; hot-water heat, electric lights, 
open fireplace, large porches; cellar and attic; near bus line; $75 per 
mo. by year. Address Box 198-D, Star office. 

For rent: Exclusive home, richly furnished, suitable for Repre- 
sentative or foreign attaché; 8 bedrooms and inclosed slecping porch ; 
the last word in modern; built-in garage. Phone Adams 1831. 

Chevy Chase: Nicely furnished 8-room house for May and June, 
$100. Phone Cleveland 1901. 

Modern 6-r. detached house; a. m. i; grand piano; mahogany fur- 
nishings; latest electrical appliances; large trees; sleeping porch; 
garage; large attic and basement. 22 Denwood Ave., Takoma Park. 
Phone Col. 7290 W before calling for inspection. To October. 

1802 Belmont St.: Six cheerful outside rooms, three large porches; 
high, healthy location; $90 until Oct. 

Party leaving city will give up lease of 7-room, semidetached, a. 
m. i, large yard, 2 garages (rented), n. w., with purchase of fur- 
niture at a sacrifice. Address Box 803-C, Star office. 

For summer, in Cleveland Park, half of double house, seven rooms, 
large front and back porches; roomy sleeping porch. 360 Lowell St. 
Cley. 312. 

Six rooms, reception hall, bath; newly papered; elec.; back yard 
and porches; immed. possession; $65 month; beginning Oct. 1, $85. 
1139 Harvard St. NW. 

429 Randolph St. NW.: Seven large rooms, large attic, basement, 
servant’s closet, sleeping porch, modern; now available; reasonable. 

1802 Belmont St. NW.: 6 beautiful rooms, bath, 3 porches, high, 
healthy location; until October. Adams 2064. 

On Argonne Pl., near 16th: 6 rooms and bath, built-in garage, 
beautifully furnished ; $150 mo. 

On C St. SH. near House Office Bidg.: 6 rooms and bath, all modern 
improvements; reasonably priced; beautifully furnished. 

McKeever & Goss, 1415 Bye St. NW., M. 7552. 

Cleveland Park; 10 rooms, 3 baths and garage; nicely furnished; 
can be rented from May 15 for four months, at reasonable price. 

8300 Newark St., Cleveland Park: A nicely arranged house of 10 
rooms, 5 baths and 2-car garage, 2 sleeping porches; large and beauti- 
ful grounds; can be rented from May 15 to Sept; 15, at $200 per 
month. 

We have several other very desirable well furnished houses through- 
out the city at moderate prices. 

Allen E. Walker & Co., Inc., 818 15th St. NW., Main 2690. 

1306 18th St. NW.: Seven rooms and bath; gas, h. w. h.; $100.75. 
Caywood Bros. & Garrett, Inc., relators, 915 New York Ave. NW. 

1302 Balmont St.: Six cheerful outside rooms, three large porches; 
high, healthy location; $90 until Oct. 

2622 Woodley Place NW. Very attractive home for summer occu- 
pancy ; 10 rooms, 3 baths, screened sleeping porches ; garage; $125 per 
month, including telephone service. Available May 15 to Sept. 15, 
1924. For appointment telephone Col. 4708. H. L. Rust Co., 912 15th 
St. NW. Main 6888. 

1821 Jefferson PL near Dupont Cirele, attractive 14-room house, com- 
pletely furnished; a. m. 1. W. H. West Co., Wm. L. S. King, Ð. G. 
Perry, 815 15th St. NW. 

511 Columbia Road NW. 6 rooms and bath, a. m. i., $75. 
Cafritz Co. (Inc.), 1416 K St. Main 617. 

Gentleman’s surburban estate. Unusually desirable home in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 50-mile view over three States; 1 block from cars; new, 
up-to-date tapestry brick house and garage; 4 public rooms, 6 master 
bedrooms, 4 baths, 14 service, 4 porches, conservatory; acre of lawn, 
garden, orchard, tennis court, ete. Lease or sale, Call Owner, Cleve- 
land 607 or Franklin 6225. 

Lease—bargain. 1846 16th St. NW. (corner) ; 11 rooms and 3 baths; 
h.-w. h., elec. and gas; completely furnished; front and back yards. 
Moore & Hill (Inc.), 730 17th St. NW. 


RENT HOUSES—FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 


Attractively furnished or unfurnished new bungalow; a. m. I. ; exelu- 
sive in detail; yard; double garage, flowers; all-white section ; reason- 
able; responsible adults; June 1. Address Box 189-D, Star office. 

10 rooms, recep. hall, bath; elec., hot-water heat; partly furnished ; 
reasonable; owner, a Goyt. employee, to reserve one room, 430 M 
St. NW. Fr. 2059-J. 

East Capitol St. Near Capitol; large rooms, newly papered and 
painted; elec.; house in fine cond, Call Owner, Lin. 619-W. 

Conn, Ave. Near Wardman Park Hotel, 11 rooms, 2 baths, porches, 
servant’s bath in basement; 2-car brick garage; a. m. i. Geo. W. 
Linkins, 1719 K St. 


Morris 
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RENT ROUSES—OCUNFURNISHED 

6-room @etached house with large yard and 2 sleeping porches; all 
modern conveniences; near car Tine, churches, and schgéia, Apply 
1022 Otis St., Brookland, D. C. 

444 Mass. Ave. NW. Broom frame; hot-water heat, electric Tight, 
gas. Mills, 805 Sth NW. Phone Main 4561. 

635 H St. SW, Hight rooms, bath, $35. Thomas B. Brown, 617 43 
St. SW. 

Handsome three-story and attic brick residence, 16th St., corner 
Irving; 14 large rooms, b.-w. h., 3 baths, 6 replaces, hardwood floors, 
back ‘staiocase, butlor’s pantry, completely modern; beautiful lawns and 
geuvdens; immed. occupancy, See owner, 3114 16th St., after 5, or any 
time Sunday. 

Fine home, a, m. c., sun parlor, beautiful grounds; orchard; 2-car 
ga.; 10 minu. walk from Chevy Chase Circle: Clev. 888. 

108 fnd NE. 11 rooms, bath, 7 rooms, bath; $80 and $75 per month. 

Beautiful house uptowa near 18th and Coiumbin Rd.; 12 rooms, 8 
baths, newly decorated, electricity and h. w. h.; rent reasenotle. W. R. 
Marshall, $29 New York Ave. 

No. 230 11th St. NE.: Bight rooms, bath, and cellar; hot-water heat, 
electric lights, Consult Welch, renktor, 15th and New Tork Ave.. Main 
4348. 

1387 Montague St. NW.: Det. semibungalow; 8 rooms and twò tile 
baths; a. m. 1.; large front and ecreentd rear porch; goed repair; $110. 

1028 25th St. NW.: $r, 2 baths, third floor; arranged for apt. $75. 

807 Carrel Ave., Takoma Pk.: Detached house; 5 rooms and bath; 
a. m. 1. $50. 

8222 10th MW.: Beautiful. home, semidet., gr., 2 baths; porches. 
8440. 

William 8. Phillips, 15th and K Sts, NW. Main 4600, 

110 4th St, NB. : 10 rooms and bath, h. W. h., elec. lights, and garage; 
$75 per mo. 

226 Aud St. NH. 10 reams and bath, h- w. ** elee. ghta,. with 2-car 
garage; $100. 

Jos. A. Herbert & Bone, 515 Baet Capitol St. 

20 Sherman Circle: 6 r. & b., a. m. I., mew, $85.50; 4626 Sth St. 
NW.;6 r. and b., a m. ., $75; 946 Delafield St., 6 r. and b., a. m. i, 
$70; new. Morris Cafrita Company, Ine, 1446 K St. Main 617. 

48 Bye St. NW.: emen, and bath; electricity and vapor heat; 
3100. 

100 Que St. NW.: Hight rooms and bath; steam heat, electricity, 
and gas} partly furnished g $100. i 
| 815 New Jersey Ave. NW. Len rooms and PASTS aiie MANSY: OOM, 
N. W. N., and yard} 800. 

109 19th St. SE.: Four rooms and bath; 
ished, $60 furnished. 

4163 11th St. SW.: Sour rooms, 820.50. Caywood Bros. & Garrett, 
Inc., Realtors, O15 New York Ave. NW. 

71432 Florida Ave. NW.: Colored; six rooms and bath; latrobe. heat; 
rear yard; gus; $95., Caywood Bros. & Garrett, Inc,, Realtors, av New 
York Ave. NW. i 

Beautiful location ; 8 large rooms, dinclesed porch ; inst. water saat baa g 
arranged ter two families. Adams 5480. 

458 M Bt, Sr, b., R. W. h., elec. 875 mo,; 2748 Woodley PI, “new 
home,’ $123 mo.: Dud & N Sts., 18 r. 8 b., a. m. b, gar., $135 mo.; 
3225 10th St., 40 r, 2 b., a. m. L, $140 mo. The Joseph Suapire Co., 
919 15th St. 

1721 Willard St. NW.: 12 rooma and bath; electricity and hot-water 
heat; stationary tubs in cellar, with extra layatory; om per month. 
M. J. Raine, 984 New York Ave. Main 1051, 

3818 Emerson St. NW.: Modern, new semidotached CRINA baiek; col. 
front porch; sleeping porch; a. m. 1; neasonabie vent. Phone Main 
718 Monday. i 5 

Seven-room: bungalow: Hw. h.; garage ; replace: oak floers; large 
lot ; idenl location, 2687 4th ND. Petomac 2458. Will sell. 

$55 cash, $55 monthly, (larger cash payment, less monthly), two- 
story, five rooms and bath; a. m. I.; $5,800. 6 Allegheny Ave., near 
Elm Ave., Takoma Park. Col. 9472-W. 

9828 12th NÆ.: Corner house, 6 large vooms, bath, hw. h., elec, 
@owble rear porches; rear porch glassed in, large front porch ; built-in 
ae reasonable rent. Thos. A. Jamesen & Co., 806 New Tork Ave. 
M. 5826. 

Eleven rooms; h. -w. h., 
Capitol Hul. Line. 5819. 

887 Otis Placo NW.: Six rooms and bath; garage, am.; 578. F. L. 
Sandon, 920 17th NW. Main 8343. 

Colonial home, modern; within 10 minutes drive of eity, ou im- 
proved road; acre ground; Inrge Jawn; big trees; view over city and 
river. Fine for 2 couples; garage for 2 cars. Campbell, 734 8th St. 
NW., during office hours, or call 4th house beyond Hume School, on 
upper rd. to Alexandria, after 5.50. 

Ten- roam house, Mt. Plensant; good conditien; am. .; near new 
Rantroft School; arranged for one or two families; rent reasonable. 
Phone owner, Adams, 3446. 

1919 K NW.; 13 rooms; a. m. 1. 1 newly renovated throughout, 


electricity ; $52. 50 — 


electricity, rear porches; best elevation. 
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8408 Holmond Piace; half block wif 44th St.; atx rooms, lath; aan. l.; 


newly papered and painted; te eesponsible party oniy, 
205-6 Continental Trust Ra. Matn 1640. 

1409 Potomac Ave. S.: 6-room brick; modern improvements. Owner, 
D. J. Waters, 621 4th St. NE. Line. 1287-W. 

18th and Irving Sts. NW.: 11 rooms and 2 baths; steam heat, gas, 
and electricity; garage room for 8 cars; Bouse newly decorated; rent 
ven Cissel, Talbott & Co., (Inc.), 1005 New York Ave. Main 


Longfellow St.: T rooms, bath; h.-w. h., electrictty, Aandwood doors, 
large basement; cony. 14th St. cars; $80. Linc, 5060. 

Corner property: 8-room brick; large fromt and side lawn; 98 K 
St. NE.; $55. Penn Realty Corporation, Main 6608. 

Near 18th and Columbia Road: Nine rooms: just renovated; elec- 
tricity; $100 month. Petty & Petty, 1423 New York Ave. NW. 
Main 2487-38, 

1425 You St.: Den rooms; whole or part; suitable eee Appiy 
premises. 

Ten rooms, modern improvements, just renovated; near 14th and 
Park. Rent moderate. Seen by appointment, Phone Linc. 4097. 

Attractive, 10 rooms and bath, near 2 car Iines; can be seen until 4 
Sunday. North 8126. 

2121 H St. NW.: 10 rooms, 2 baths, hot-water heat, electricity; rent, 
$125. 

uaa Rock Creek Church Rd.: 6 rooms and bath; h.-w.h.; electricity 5 

; $115.. Geo. W. Linking, 1719 K St. 

peak desirable house, 34 and Hast Capitel Sts.: House contains 8 
bright, desirable rooms; newly papered and painted. Rent, $75.50 per 
month. Bess & Phelps, 1417 K St. NW. ‘ 

On New Jersey Ave. near N. Y. Ave.: 9 rooms and bath, to be newly 
paperod; pessession May 15th; suitable for rooming house; $75.00. 
William 8. Phillips, 15th and K Sts. NW. Main 4600, 

801 Longfellow St. NW.; Eight rooms and bath, corner house, entirely 
modern; garage; inspect at any time, Reasonable rent. & J. 
Solomon, 528, Bond Bldg. Franklin 5430, 

12 lange. rooms, 3 baths; a. m. I.; newly decorated, 1864 Kenyon 
St. Vor keys, phone Col. 2270 before 5 ar between 7 and 8 p. m. 

For calored: Five, rooms, no bath, gas Ught, water in kitchen; near 
Sth and K Sts. NE.; for sale, not fox rent, but no cash payment re- 
quired ; $42.50 per month covers all interest and principal payments. 
John H. Wright, 1116 Vermont Ave, NW. Main 3897. i 

West Chevy Chase, on Dllicett St.; 6 rooms and bath; new homes; 
never been occupied ; $90 month. 

Cleveland Park, on Rodman St. near goth: 6 rooms and bath, $105 
month, 

Detached house on Kennedy St. near 14th: 6 rooms. and bath, $110. 

Near 16th and Spring Rd.: 6 rooms, and bath; glassed-in sleeping 
and breakfast porches; built-in garage; 5126 month. } 

Oliver St. near 32nd: 8 rooms and 1 bath; Loar garage; lee month. 

On K St. near 14th: Large house of 15 rooms and 2 bathe; hot-water 
heat and electric lights; $200 Ponte: r ee & Gas; . Bye 
St. NW. Main 4752. 

1728 Wisconsin Ave.: 
for Store and dwelling. 
Main 5500. 

1928 First St. NW.: Containing lgbt rooms amd bath; b. W. É, 
elec., $85. N. L. Sansbury Co., Inc., 1418 Eye St. NW. 

Six rooms, no bath, water in kitchen, gas ght, on 6th St. near G 


F. H. Davis, 


Brick node: with tikes back yard, 2 88 
Bugene H. zm ane e 


St. SW., for sale, not for rent, but no cash payment required ; 330 


per month covers all interest ‘and principal Payments: John H. 


Wright, 1116 Vermont Ave, NW. Main 3397. 1} 


Very desirable and well located property in Wown-town ‘section, Suit- 
able ave bonrding and rooming purpose, containing 58 rooms and 12 
baths, h.-w. h., elec. light. Immediate Moderate rental. 
Boss & Phelps, 1417 K St. NW. “Main 9000. 

Colored: Modern 6-room house? H.-W. h., elec. ; sett reduced. Real— 
Mann— Estate, 1114 N. T. Ave. NW. Main 6988. 

Lease—Bargain. Near New Hampshice Ave. and R St.—8 rooms and 
bath: ‘handsome appointments; 8128. Moore * Un, Inc, 780 tn 
St. NW. 

Benning, D. C.: Detached home at 4133 Gault Place NR., of six 
rooms and bath; all modern improvements, with Scar garage and addi- 
tional lot on side. Possession in ten days and a very reasonable 
rental, 

lath near Shepherd: Seven rooms and bath, with all modern Improve- 
ments, and 2-car garage; $110 per month. 

N. H. Ave. & Park Road; Hight large rooms and reception hall and 
bath in good residential section, House is light and roomy and In good 
condition, with all modern improvements, Rent. $100 per mo. E. Roy 
Lewis & Co., 1715 Connecticut Ave. NW. Phone Potomac 2131. 

24 Eye St. NE.: House for rent. Apply 26 Nye. 

New. house in a newly developed northwest section ; ` uniquely de- 
signed; 6 rooms and bath; complete in every detall; $75, Shannon & 
Luchs, Inc., 713 14th St. Main 2345. 


| 


- 
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Six rooms, bath, pantry, gas light, latrobe heat; near 9th and V 
Sts. NE.; for sale, not for rent, but no cash payment required; $67.50 
per month covers all interest and principal payments. John H. Wright, 
1116 Vermont Ave. NW. Main 8397. j 


I have encumbered the Recorp with all of the foregoing 
because it is the most pertinent argument I could make, for 
the main question here is whether an emergeney in rental 
property exists. The foregoing advertisements from one paper 
show that it does not. Yet this committee, when they come be- 

fore you, ask you to pass a bill six years after the war is 
ended and want you to say that the emergency exists. With 
all these conditions here they ask you to declare that a war 
emergency exists six years after the war and extend it two 
years more, making eight years after the war. I want to say if 
you do that you are doing it on some other theory than an 
emergency. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr, LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] just enlightened 
the House with a comment upon the advertisements in one of 
the newspapers. I happened to be one of those who. some five 
years ago was interested in trying to get a place in which to 
live. It is my recollection—I have not verified it—that. the 
columns of the Washington papers at that time were filled with 
advertisements of places to let, some places for sale, and rooms 
to rent, but the price was such that a lot of people could not 
afford to take them and live decently and in comfort, and that 
was the reason for the legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I regret that I can not yield. 

Mr. KUNZ. Is it not a question of combination instead of 
housing conditions? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The question of combination 
does enter into it. I think if we had some vigorous action in 


_ the office of the United States attorney we might get some re- 


sults under the existing law. I am prepared, as the existing 
law is not what it should be, to vote, in addition to the remedy 
the committee proposes, for an additional remedy such as 
has been suggested by the gentleman from Texas; not to put 
his remedy in the statute alone, but in addition to the bill 
before us rather than in substitution for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me say that this is the amendment of 
the gentlemn from Missouri [Mr. Jost], but I am for. it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Regardless of the authorship, 
it would commend itself to me whether it came from the 
gentleman from Texas or the gentleman from Missouri. If I 
had an opportunity to vote for that, not in substitution but in 
addition, I would support it. 

Mr. Chairman, under the Constitution Congress has exclu- 
sive legislative power over the District of Columbia. The grant 
of power carries with it an obligation to use it whenever the 
publie good requires it. This is the seat of Federal Government. 
It was created for that purpose and that purpose should always 
be kept before us. We must always bear in mind that this 
Government, through its various branches, departments, bu- 
reaus, commissions, and its thousands of employees, functions 
from here, The fathers did not want these governmental 
agencies to be handicapped in the doing of their work. Hence, 
this grant of power providing that Congress and Congress alone 
should have legislative jurisdiction so as to prevent any condi- 
tion arising which might interfere with the running of our 
Government. In so legislating the courts have held that Con- 
gress possesses police power to the same extent as the several 
States of the Union. 

Up to the time of the Great War Washington was a reason- 
able place in which to live. Statistics prove this. Thousands 


came here during the war. Housing conditions became intol- 


erable, Hostilities ceased in November, 1918. Conditions did 
not grow better. Congress finally took action and enacted the 
tents act the latter part of October, 1919, or nearly one year 
after the signing of the armistice. Congress in passing this 
legislation found as a fact, and so declared, that an emergency 
existed, growing out of the war. As to that declaration, in 
affirming the constitutionality of the law, the United States 
Supreme Court in Block v. Hirsch (256 U. S. 154) said: 

But a declaration by a legislature concerning public conditions that 
by necessity and duty it must know is entitled at least to great respect. 
In this instance Congress stated a publicly notorious and almost world- 
wide fact. That the emergency declared by the statute did exist must 
be assumed, and the question is whether Congress was incompetent 
to meet it in the way in which it has been met by most of the civilized 
countries of the world. 


In referring to the conditions prompting and justifying this 
legislation the court said, on page 4: 


The provisions of Title II are made necessary by emergencies grow- 
ing out of the war resulting in rental conditions in the District 
dangerous to the public health and burdensome to public officers, 
employees, and accessories, and thereby embarrassing the Federal 
Government in the transaction of the public business, 


They find rental conditions “ burdensome to public officers, 
employees, and accessories.” Is there anyone who will say 
that the conditions cited do not exist here to-day? There are 
people working in the Government departments in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and in the legislative branch 
of the Government who are paying 45, 50, and even as high 
as 60 per cent of their income for a place in which to live. I 
say this is decidedly burdensome. 

We all know too well by our own experience that Washing- 
ton has become one of the most expensive cities of the country 
in which to live. This is especially true as to housing. Statis- 
tics compiled by the Department of Labor confirm this. The 
Supreme Court has held that this has “ embarrassed the Fed- 
eral Government.” Has that condition changed? No. We all 
know that Congress has had to raise the salaries of the thou- 
sands of employees in the Government service in the District 
of Columbia largely as the result of this. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mbp] says the war is 
over. Well the war is over in a way, and yet the war is not 
over in a good many other ways. It is not over for the men 
who were wounded and who will carry the marks to their 
graves. It is not over for the taxpayer who will have to pay 
for years to come; it is not over here in Washington where 
as a result the emergency conditions arising out of the 
war still exist. We have in this city to-day over 100,000 people 
more than we had at the outbreak of the war. The war re- 
sulted in people coming to Washington, some in a governmental 
capacity and many more in other capacities, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman doubt that the eco- 
nomic conditions created by the war will continue for 20 or 
30 years longer? 

Mr. NEWTON of “Minnesota. It probably will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman think that if they 
do continue, an emergency exists permitting this extraordinary 
legislation to be continued? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am interested only in this 
particular bill which assumes that the emergency growing out 
of the war will continue for two years. It is the duty of this 
Congress to correct it. 

Mr. WEFALD. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. WEFALD. As long as the emergency exists does the 
gentleman think this should be continued? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If such a condition exists, why is it that 
only one member of the committee has spoken for the bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not know that it is so, 
but I apprehend that the committee has spoken so much and 
so well that they decided to let somebody else have a chance. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; I do not yield. Here is 
what the Supreme Court said in the Hirsh case: 


Congress has stated the unquestionable embarrassment of Govern- 
ment and danger to the public health in the existing conditions of 
things. The space in Washington is necessarily monopolized in com- 
paratively few hands, and letting portions of it is as much a business 
as any other. Housing is a necessary of life. All of the elements of 
the public interest justifying some degree of public control are present. 


That is what the court said. The committee held extensive 
hearings. A reading of those hearings will disclose that those 
conditions there set forth in that able opinion still exist. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] knows that monopolistic 
practices exist. He has tried in his own way to remedy them. 
The hearings will disclose, and the confidential report by the 
officers from the Senate committee will disclose, that property 
costing about $230,000 inflated in value to over $650,000, with 
a mortgage loan up to $650,000 and a foreclosure under it at 
about $315,000. That is a typical case showing the monopolistic 
practices. The hearings will show—page 221—that if this law 
is not continued it will result in increasing the rent of those 
paying $50 a month or less. About 25 per cent of these renters 
will have their rent increased if we do not act. I quote from 
the testimony of Mr. Bowie to substantiate that fact: 


Mr. STALKER. Do you think the rent will be raised if we discontinue 
this Rent Commission? 
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Mr. Bow. Some rents will, Mr. Stataxa. I do not think there will 
be a general increase of rents, I think you. can count pretty certainly 
on the rent in the Meridian Mansions being raised, I know that you 
ean count on the rent being raised in the Lamont Apartment House, 
and there are probably going to be others. 

Mr. STALKER, I prefer to talk about those under $50. We will take 
the houses, $35, $30, and $40; will they be raised, In your opinion? 

Mr. Bow. Not generally; no, sir. 

Mr. Stanxmn. What percentage would you estimate? 

Mr. Bowrm Well, that would be—TI think the percentage would be 
very small. I would be very moch surprised if it were 25 per cent of 
an. Increase over the present rates. 

Mr. Sratcmn. Do you mean 25 per cent ef the rental? 

Mr. Bowm, No; mean 25 per cent of the whol | 

Mr. SmaLkER, Ot the tenants? 

Mr. Bowm, Yes. 

Mr. La AI. Do you mean that if this act goes out the rent on 
properties from $50 down will be raised 25 per cent? 

Mr. Bowm, No, no. 

Mr, Lasteret, What, do you mean? 

MAK, Daia Jee daar ia aadi dae Bui toby conte) Wad bea, 
how many I thought would be raised, I told him I would be very much 
surprised if as many as 25 per cent of them would be mised. 

Mr. Lampsre.. Of these Individual cases? 

Mr. Bow». Yes, sir, 

Mr. Sratken, If more than that were raised, we will say; if from 30 
to 50: per cent of them were raised, providing this commission were 
discontinued, do you think we would have made a grievous error and 
that we wero derelict in our duty? i 

Mr. Bowis. Yes. T think vou would be if as many as 80 per cent 
of all the rents less than 880 a month are increased; and T think if 
Congress finds that as many an 50 per cent of them are raised you 
should as soon as possible pass another rent law restricting, however, 
the activities of the commission to properties renting for less than $50 
per month. P do not belleve these other properties renting for more 
than $50 a month should be restricted when it is apparent from the 
proponents of the bill that no emergency exists as to those properties. 


Mr, Chairman, the statement has been made here that while 
a, shortage did at one time exist, that there is no shortage in 
either apartments or houses to-day. That depends almost ted 
gether on the; price. There certainly is a shortage in the more 
modest and smaller homes. I know this—that prominent real 
estate operators have informed me that if they should cease 
building new homes there would be none of them unsold in 
e 

The GHATRMAN, e e MINE 
DOR BAN RENN EDITE, 

LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield: the remainder of 
my timo to the gentleman fram Minnesotas 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentioconn yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. J can not, yield; Te Chastle- 
ton case decided by the Supreme Court on April 21 has been 
much referred to, All the court did was to remand the case 
back to the trial court to take evidence to see whether the 
exigency which, once existed still existed. The court took 
judicial notice of the fact that the Government had to an ex- 
tent decreased, ita, number of employees; The owners df the 
Ohastleton submitted an afidavit setting up the fact that there 
had been a great increase in the number of apartments and 
houses since the act was originally passed, and that there was 
now no shortage warranting: a continuance. of, the ach The 
Supreme Court sent the case back because the trial court had 
not gone into the facts. There, can. be no question but what 
the law will be sustained as to the, Chastleton providing the 
court below considers the . and the Rent e 


extension act was passed, I quote from the opinion: 


In. our opinion it is open to inquire whether the exigency still ex- 
isted upon which the continued operation of the law depended. * * .* 

It is material to know the condition of Washington at different 
dates, in the past. Obviously the facts should be accurately ascer- 
tained and carefully weighed, and thi» can be done more conveniently 
in. the Supreme Court of the District, than here, f 


A committee of Congress ascertained the facts upon which 
Congress acted in passing the last extension act. A commit- 
tee of Congress has conducted extensive hearings 

to the advisability of a further extension. They report to us 
that this emergency condition still exists to a very consider- 
able extent. Now, then, if Congress relying upon this should 
pass this bill it would then be the duty of the court in the 
event of litigation testing its constitutionality to Inquire into 
the facts and find out whether: those conditions still continue. 
The court might find that there was no reasonable basis upon 


which Congress aeted, but if it found that Congress acted, 
upon any reasonable basis at all it would have to sustain the 
extension, as I understand the law. ‘ 
I hope that we will bear in min a ee ee en eee 
burdened by excessive rent rates in the District of Columbia, | 
Bi PRETA LOIR a an aoe be Pidgeon er 
CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. JOST. Mr. Gern, T offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows; F í 


Amendment offered by Mr. Josr: Page 1, Une 10-of.the amendment, 
after the word it,“ strike out the remainder of the amendment and 
In lieu thereof insert the following: 

“ BECTION 1. It shall be unlawful for any corporation, firm, or indi- 
vidual owning, managing, or controlling premises devoted to dwelling 
purposes and offered for rental or rented to others for such purpose! 
within the District of Columbia after the passage of this act to charge 
or exact therefor, either directly or indirectly, by any means, method, 
or device whatsoever, for and. during the period for which the same is 
proposed to be or is rented, a rental in excess of an amount which, 
calculated on the basis of 12 consecutive months, will produce and 
yield’ the: owner 12 per cant amnually-on the assessed value of sald 
property for the purpose of taxation. 

Ind. 2. When such premises consist of two or move apartments. or, 
separate dwelling quarters, the amount of the rental therefor may be 
distributed at the discretion of the owner, and the amount of rentai 
charged or exacted for any one such part or portion shall be such that 
when considered and taken with the total derived by way of rental 
from the whole of such premises as to not yield the owner thereof an 
amount in the aggregata annually exceeding that specified in section! 
1 hereof. j 

“Sno. 3. Any corporation; firm, or individual violating any of the; 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor; and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in an amount not to exceed 
$1,000 or by imprisonment not to exceed six months, or by both sach 
fine and imprisonment. 

e a This aot shall boi effective mon ane after: the date of ite 
passage and for a period’ expiring: May 22, 1926." 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the against 
the amendment that it is not germane, resolution that is 
before us is for the purpose of extending a law already in ex- 
istence. The gentleman's substitute is the of a. new law, 
and makes no reference whatsoever to the pepene N, Weed is 
N the House. 

T, RAKER. It Is also on a different, subject. 
ate BEGG., It is on a different subject entirely, I cll tha 
tion Of thio Chate farther to the paragranh: on page 2 OF 
Tule adopted this morning, beginning with Line 19: 


At the conclusion of the general debate the substitute shall be; eon - 
ign nila ecapeypinelmmgrctyrengr-ovredarmpreurevuestreaeren 
ba in order to, offer, an amendment to the substitute providing for the 
reduction ot the number of commissioners ‘provided for in seid bill, Í 


I make that as an added point of order, that this substitute 
would be out of order even though it were e. T make the 
point of order that it is not germane to Dill that is being 
peyote ‘which is the substitute now before the House not 

the Lampert bill. The thing that is before the Committee of tha 
Whole is the substitute amendment providing for the 
of the Ball Rent Act for two years I make those two points 
order. 

Mr. UNDDRHELL. ` Mr. Chairman, will! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Tes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. in the early part of this discussion it 
was expressly stated that an amendment to limit it to the esten- 
tr e nh end SS and In section 2, on page 2, 

reuds: 


That Title II of the food control and District of ‘Columbia rent act, 
as amended, ig, reenacted— |. 


and, that implies that we can amend it in any direction wa 

712. BEGG: T make the point of order that the rule prohibits 
that. 

Mr. MADDEN. No, The rule says that at the conclusion of 
the general debate the substitute shall be considered under the 
5- minute rule, and during that consideration it shall be in order 
to offer an amendment to the substitute. It does not say you 
shall not offer any other amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. Let me say to the gentleman from [linois, tf it 
is opem to ali kinds of amendment it would not have been neces- 
sary for the Committee on Rules to submit a specific amend- 
ment; and by the insertion of that provision as to a specific 
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amendment I interpret the section of the rule adepted as pro- 
hibiting any other amendment. ‘ 

Mr. MAD The gentleman's interpretation is wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair make a suggestion to the 
gentleman from Ohio that may bring the matter to a little 
closer issue, and that is that where it is proposed to reenact a 
specific law and a resolution is introduced for the purpose of 
extending the provisions of that act, is it in order then as an 
amendment to such an act to make provisions that amend the 
original act? That is the question that the Chair wants to hear 
about. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to say to the Chair, if he pleases, that in 
the absence of a specific rule, yes. But we are operating to-day 
under a specific rule which specifically lays down the order of 
procedure, and that rule is what? It is that at the end of two 
hours’ debate the substitute resolution which we have before us 
shall be considered under the 5-minute rule, namely, shall be 
rend paragraph after paragraph, and debate bad thereon. And 


then what does the rule do? 

The rule goes on one step further than the ordinary pro- 
eedure of the committee, and it says that during consideration 
at any time it shall be in order to offer a specific amend- 
ment cutting down the membership of the commission from 
5 to 3. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the only interpretation 
that can be placed upon that paragraph is that the Committee 
on Rules by so doing eliminated all other amendments that 
could be offered. 

Mr. KUNZ and Mr. JOST rose. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. KUNZ. If the gentleman will read down further, he 
will find : 

Mr. BEGG. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
CHINDBIOM]). 0 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear from the 
gentleman from Wlinois [Mr. Curyostom] and then he will 
recognize the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Kunz]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to call the attention of the 
Chair specifically to the next paragraph in the rule, the one 
following that which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] 
read, and which he appears to have overlooked. It reads as 
follows; 


At the hour of 4 o'clock, if the consideration of the substitute shall 
not have been sooner completed, the committee shall vote upon the 
substitute as amended, if any amendments bave been adopted 


And I call attention to the fact that the word there is 
“amendments,” plural, meaning more than one amendment. 
Then it proceeds further: 

And immediately upon the conclusion of that vote the committee 
shall automatically rise and report the bill and any amendments. 


So that at 4 o’clock we are to vote upon any other amend- 
ments adopted. Of course, a single amendment, as the only 
ene to be offered, would not be sufficient to cover the language 
of the rule in that paragraph which refers to several amend- 
22 — i possibly been adopted during the consideration 
of t 
ere BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 


if they adopt one amendment, then they have with 
the requirements of the paragraph to which the attention of the 
Chair has been invited. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then, if the Chair pleases, I will proceed 
_a little further. In the same paragraph yeu will find this 
language: 7 

And immediately upon the conclusion ef that vote the committee 
shall automatically rise and report the bill and any amendments, or 
the substitute and any amendments, 


What does that mean? It means the original bill and amend- 
ments thereto. It means the substitute to the original bill and 
amendments thereto, “and the previons question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amendments for final pas- 
sage.” Ro that the language of this paragraph clearly shows 


what I maintain. 
Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
committee, 


Mr. BLANTON. 
that the gentlemen on the 1 Mr. Jost and Mr. Kunz, 
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are entitled te recognition. These other gentlemen are not on 
the committee, and yet here are these members of the com- 
mittee vainly asking for recognition. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Ohair appreciates, of course, that 
this discourse is for the enlightenment of the Chair. 

2 CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing else to 
add. 

Mr. BEGG. Let me add one word to what the gentleman 
has said, and then I shall be through. New, to satisfy the 
word “amendments” in the last paragraph, it is in order under 
the rule to cut down by amendment the number ef menibers 
on the commission from five to three, and that amendment is 
subject to another amendment, because otherwise you can not 
comply with the technical interpretation of the last paragraph: 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state that on account of 
the peculiar language of this rule we must rise at 4 O'cloek. 
Therefore, I wish gentlemen would abbreviate their remarks 
as much as pessitle. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I ghall. But I leave it to any Member 
of the House whe was here during the discussion of the rule 
whether the statement was not made either by the chairman of 
the committee or by the from Ohio [Mr. Broce] 
that if the rule were adopted it would not preclude the offering 
and aceeptance of amendments on the part of the committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a few days ago the action of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bras], in shutting off all debate on this 
bill, necessitated the bringing in of a rule by the Committee 
on Rules in order that it might be considered at all. He is 
using the same tactics now in trying to prevent the amendment 
of a bill which eught to be amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think it will not be necessary for the 
gentleman from Missouri to discuss this matter, because the 
Chair is ready to rule. This rule prevides that it shall be 
in order at any time to-day to offer the Lampert substitute 
as a substitute for the text of the bill. This substitute, in 
effect, reenacts the present rent act of the District of 
Columbia. 

You will observe the rule says: 


It shall be in order at any time. 


We might have read several sections of the original bill 
before this amendment was offered as a substitute, but ve 
chose to go at it the other way. ‘The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lamprrr] offered his amendment and it was at 
once up for consideration. 

Now, what else does the rule provide? That there shall be 
two hours general debate on the substitute. For the purposes 
of this argument the Chair considers that the several sections 
of the substitute constitute one amendment; that that amend- 
ment does not need to be read section by section under this 
rule because it is considered as one amendment. But it is sub- 
ject to amendment. 

The resolution then provides: 


At the conclusion of the general debate the substitute shall be con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule. 


What does that mean? It means the substitute is subject 
to amendment, any proper amendment and any, germane 
amendment. 

The succeeding language, as pointed out by the gentleman 
from IIlinois [Mr. Ormtnprtom], leads the Chair to the con- 
clusion that any proper amendment ean be made to ‘this 
original substitute. 

Now, then, the only remaining proposition ts whether the 
amendment as offered is a proper amendment to the pending 
substitute. Ohairman Burton, in Committee of the Whole 
House on October 18, 1921, heid that: 


To a bill extending the operation of a certain act, an amendment 
excepting a certain portion of the act te be extended is germane. 


In other words, that on a proposition which has to do with 


| the reenactment or the prolongation of a pending act an amend- 


ment can be offered which amends the language of the original 
act. This amendment is germane to provisions of the present 
rent act. Aside from that, the Lampert substitute does more 
than to merely extend the provisions of the present law. It 
declares the continued existence of an emergency in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. There might be some doubt on the subject 
if this amendment did nothing but extend a certain act, but it 
does more than that. That being true, the Chair thinks the 
gentleman’s amendment germane and the Chair overrules the 


point of order 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri an amendment to the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will let the gentleman from 
Missouri answer that,” 

Mr. JOST. Yes; it is a substitute, 

The CHAIRMAN, There is a difference between the propo- 
sition of offering a substitute for the bill and a substitute for 
the amendment. The Chair takes it the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is offering a substitute for the pending substitute? 

Mr. JOST. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That the gentleman is offering àn amend- 
ment to the pending substitute in the nature of a substitute, 
That being true, u vote would first be taken on the gentleman's 
amendment to the substitute, 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a further parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, If the gentleman offers his amendment as 
a substitute for the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, then the approval of the gentleman's substitute 
would entirely overcome the substitute of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

The CHAIRMAN, The vote would first be on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri; if that prevailed 
or if it failed there would then be a vote on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin, If it prevailed, then 
the vote would be on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin as modified. 

The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 


Jost]. 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
if the House really wants to control rents, if that is what you 
are after and you want to control rents in a legal, orderly way, 
this substitute will doit. If yon really want a commission and 
want to continue an intermeddling governmental agency into 
private affairs, you ought not to vote for this substitute but 
you should vote for the original bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOST. Yes. ` 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to know whether the gentleman's 

“amendment limits the amount of rent that can be collected to 
12 per cent gross of the value? 

Mr. JOST. Yes; on the assessed value, for the purpose of 
taxation. So by that method we get them going and coming, 
If the owner raises the rent he will have to raise the value of 
his property for taxation. 

Now, gentlemen, this is on the theory of the usury laws, 
the same kind of legal logic and principle that limits the 
interest charge for the loaning of money, and it has the 
merit of regulating the property—if you want to Impress it 
with a public use—in the hands of the owner and letting 
him handle it and renting it to whomsoever he pleases with- 
out the intermeddling coercion of a Government bureau, I 
am striking at the governmental inquisitors and inspectors 
who stand at the elbow of a man with respect to every- 
thing he does in this country to-day. There is no longer any 
free labor, and business is no longer free in this Nation; it is 
all licensed, supervised, and controlled by the Government. 
You can not do a thing nowadays without having some Gov- 
ernment agent or Government board at your elbow looking 
over your shoulder, and accounting to them at the end of the 
transaction as to what you did, how you did it, and what 
you can do again about it. I am striking at that kind of evil 
in this Government, and I am wondering if there is a dis- 
position on the part of this House to continue to augment 
and increase bureaucracy in this Nation or whether there is 
to be free labor and free business under general law. That 
is the whole question you are here to answer. 

I claim that if you really want to regulate rents, this will 
do it. If you want bureaus and an army of administrators to 
ee in business, then you ought to be against my sub- 
8 e. : 

Mr. ABBRNETHY. Why not have both? 

Mr. JOST. Why do vou, want a multiplicity of govern- 
ment? 

Mr. WEFALD. Who is going to enforce it? 

Mr. JOST. How do you enforce any criminal law? Why 
do you not have a certificate of insurance from the Govern- 
ment behind every personal endeavor, if you want that kind 
of government, 

Let me tell you something about the figure of 12 per cent 
in the substitute. The building department advises me that 
5 per tent is required to maintain and bear the upkeep of 
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rental preperty in Washington. That is the rule out our way 
as developed by testimony in condemnation proceedings. So 
that 5 per cent of this return is needed to maintain the prop- 
erty and the owner really gets a 7 per cent return upon his 
investment, and the investment is measured by the value at 
which the property is assessed for purposes of taxation. I 
have & measure that will protect the Government, protect 
the owner of the property, and not allow tenants to take 
charge of a man's property under the coercion of the Gov- 
ernment. I am pleading here for a return to business sanity 
in Washington, the seat of government, It will be a good 
example for the Nation. This is a good place to lose one com- 
mission. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 
Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition, as a 
member of the committee, to offer an amendment, 
Mr. RAKER. I rise in opposition to the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. Yor what purpose does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma rise? 
Mr. McKEOWN: I rise to offer a substitute for the pending 
substitute. 


Mr, BLANTON. I rise to offer an amendment to the original 
Lampert substitute. * A 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 


mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Would it be in order to move 
an amendment or a substitute to the motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri to strike out that portion of his amendment 
wherein he attempts to strike out the substitute that is em- 
bodied in the rule? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. The Chair thinks 
that would be an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition to offer 
a proper amendment, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is the ranking 
member of the committee, and the Chair will recognize hini. 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer, as an amendment to the Lampert 
substitute, the amendment which is on the Clerk’s desk as 
Title II to the Lampert substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BLANTON offers the following amendment to the Lampert amend- 
ment: 
At the end of the Lampert amendment Insert: 

“TITLE It 


“It shall be unlawful for any corporation, firm, or individual 
to enter into or to become a party to any contract, agreement, or 
understanding, or in any manner whatsoever to confederate, combine, 
and act with-another or others for the purpose and with the design 
of lessening or preventing or tending to lessen or prevent full and free 
competition in the renting of real estate or to fix rents within the 
District of Columbia. i 

“Sec, 2. Any corporation, firm, or individual convicted of violating 
the provisions of this act shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$50 nor more than $500 or by imprisonment not less than 80 days nor 
more than 1 year, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. I have an 
amendment to this resolution already pending. Now the 
gentleman undertakes to offer another substitute that conflicts 
with the present substitute that is pending, and the gentleman 
does not offer it as a substitute to the pending amendment, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, if there is any question in the 
Chair's mind, I think I can help him so far as the parliamentary 
procedure is concerned. ‘The so-called substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is the original amendment. “Its text 
can be perfected by amendments. There is also a substitute 
offered for it, and that substitute can also be perfected. 

Mr. MoKKOWN. That is what I was inquiring about a while 
ago. I wanted to offer an amendment to the substitute by strik- 
ing out certain things in it. 

Mr, LAMPERT. Mr, Chairman, I will accept the amend- 
mene 20 the gentleman from Texas. [Orles of Vote!“ 
U ote 1 n 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a point of order pending. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma makes the point of order 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the point 
of order if they are going to accept the amendment, 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
pending amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. On the perfecting amendment? 
Mr. RAKER. 


Yes, sir, 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Californie is entitled 


to recegnition. 

Mr. RAKGR, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment, but I just wanted fixe minutes to say a wend. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have lis- 
tened with much interest to this debate en the constitutional 
and legal features involved, and I want to say that if yeu will 
read this decision af the Supreme Oourt—the Chastleton Cor- 
poration and Felix Lake and Clark H. Hahn, appellants, against 
A. Leftwich Sinclair and others, decided April 24, 1924—you 
will find the court says: 


A law depending upon the existence ef an emergency or other certain 
state af facts to upheld it may cease to operate if the emergency ceases 
or the facts change, even though valid when passed (citing cases). 


This is ite a declaration as to what might be. ‘The court 
proceeds to state: 

In our opinion, it is open to inquire whether the exigency still ex- 
åsted upon which the gontinuad operation af the law depended. * * + 
Without going beyond the limits af judicial knowledge, we can aay, 
at leagt, that the plaintifs allegation can mot be declared offhand to 
be unmaintainable, and that it ja mat impossible that a full develop- 
ment of the facta will show them to be true. In that case the opera- 
tion of the statute would be at an end. 

We need not inquire how far this court might go in deciding the 
question for itself, an the principles explained in Prentis b. Atlantic 
Coast Line Co, (211 U. S. 210, 227, cases cited): * * These cases 
show that the court may ascertaln as it sees fit any fact that is merely 
a ground for laying down a rule of law, and if the question were only 
whether the statute is in farae today, upon the facts that we judicially 
know we should be compelled to say that the la has ceased to operata. 


Now, what fees the court say in concluding its opinion? It 
says we WHI not take that, it is not fair, it is not right: Lock 
at every other case decided by the court: When the court thinks 
there must be a new trial, when the evidence is unsatisfactory, 
the case is reversed ard remanded. Tf the act was unconstitu- 
‘tional, the court would have said so and would not have re- 
manded the case for further proceedings, as it Md. What does 
She court say? Here it is and it is the final word as to what 
Should be done iu this ease: 


Here, however, it is material to know the conditions of Washington 
at different dates in the past. 


Obviously the facts should be accurately ascertained and carefully 


weighed, and this gan be dane mare conveniently in the Supreme Court 


of the District than here. The evidence, should be preserved, so that if 


necessary it can be considered by this court. 
The Supreme Court has said nothing on earth except the fact 


that there ds not. sufficient evidenee before the court to deter- 


mine that the exigency now exists. Ne one enn read this de- 
cision without seeing that it is sent hack to the court for a new 
trial In addition o that it tells the court to find the facts upan 
which the emergency exists. When it gees back to the lower 


court the lower court will take evidence from all sides and make | 
ding whether or not these facts exist which will constitate 


its fin 


an ney which will justify the court to unce judgment. 


evidence and determine that the act is In farce by reason of such 
exigency as contemplated by the acts in question. It has al- 
ready determined that the act is constitutional, Tt has already 
said that Congress has the power to pass the act, but the gues- 
tion involved is whether or not the exigency exists at the pres- 
ent time, it has sent the case back to the court to determine 
that fact. This act, as provided by the rule, should pass. AT 
the facts surrounding this controversy demonstrate the wisdom 
of favorable action by Congress. 

Mr; KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. No; can not yield to the gentleman from Til- 
nois. I have not got the time. You are too late, my friend. 

Mr. KUNZ. Then, Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 

ia | the gentleman is not talking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Oatifornia 
bes expired. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that AH debate on 
the Jost amendment and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I destre recognition some time 
against the Jost amendment, and 1 believe there ‘has deen no 
opposition to that. 


If the lower courts say that the facts do exist the Supreme | 
Court will be bound by those facts irrespective of canfticting | 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The motion of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is that all debate on the Jost amendment and ail 
amendments thereto -elese in 10 minutes. 

Mr, McK OWA. Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment to 
that; I more te amend by making it 20 minutes. This is a very, 
important matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves 
to amend the metiern ef the gentleman from Massachusetts by 
making ät 20 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute that the 
debate clese now. 

ieee pee That is mot a substitute. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tt is a substitute for the motion of the 
zentieman from Pe h. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is a substitute for 
eS oe eee 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
i understood the Chair to state a moment age that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] was 

amendment. I understesd it was 


amendment was offered as an amendment ‘to the Lampert sub- 
mtitate: The Chair was unser the impression that it was an 
amendment to the Just amendment, bet he is now corrected. 

Mr LEHLRACH. And if a vote was taken on closing de- 
bate, they can still debate the Blanton amendment. 

Mr. BRAKER. Is not tthe parliamentary situation chat the 
Blanton amendment 4s ‘pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The matter pending is the motion of ithe 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Umm] to close flebate 
on the Jost amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Is not the Bianton amendment pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Bianten amendment is pending. 

Mr. RAKER. Amd dt has been accepted ‘by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Phe question is on the substitute of the 
gentleman fram ‘Texas [Mr. Branronl to the «amendment 
Glerc by the gentlemen from Oklahoma (Mr: MeKxows) to 
lose the debate im 20 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mckaows ) there were cd ayes and 7 noes. 

So the substitute was agreed te. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘Tike guaio moiy inion Aib idoa of tio 

bstitate. 


| gentleman from Gkiahoma as amended by the su 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed ‘te. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the original motion 
af the gentleman from Massachusetts as amended. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate on the Jest amendment is 
now closed, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inguiry. 
Is the vote to be taken now on the Jest amendment or later? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Ohair thinks it should be taken at 
this time. 

Mr. RAKER. That is a substitute. Dhere is an amendment 
pending to the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
Are we not entitled to. have a vote upon that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds on close inspection that 
the Jost amendment is net a substitate. The Chair at first 
blush theught it was, but en looking at it Gee EAn SONEL 
this peculiarity about the metion: It does not strike out all 
of the Lampert substitute, but says “ after ieee worl it? i insert 
the following language” In other words, the ameniment: does 
not cut out the first two words of the Lampert substitute, and 
. that is ee the same time it 

umendment. 


eorreet the amendment so that it will read to strike ont all of 
the Lampert amendment after the word At.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Misgourl asks unani- 
mous consent to correct his original amendment by striking omt 
the words,“ that it and inserting them in the substitute and 
having his amendment considered as a substitute for the 
original measure. Is there objection? {After a pause,] The 
aair bears none, 

ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, a ‘parliamentary In- 
gary.. The passage of the Jost amendment does anar wn 
mpert amendment? 1 


The CHAIRMAN, Not necessarily. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That kills che Lampert amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The passage of the Jest amendment 
simply amends the original proposition. : i g 
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Mr. JOST. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Will 
the of this amendment now as it has been corrected 
eliminate the Lampert amendment entirely? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at all. It simply operates as an 
amendment of It, and then the question will arise on the Lam- 
pert amendment as amended. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jost] inquired of the Chair the effect of his substitute. If the 
gentleman’s substitute is approved by this committee, it takes 
the place entirely of the Lampert amendment, does it not? 

The CHAIRMAN, Of course, the Chair ought not to be 
called upon to pass upon the legal effect of it, but as a matter 
of parliamentary law when it is adopted it is simply adopted 
as an amendment and then a vote will come upon the original 
amendment. Of course, it is true that if it is adopted by 
15 committee finally it takes the place of the original propo- 

tion. i 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
becomes of the point of order that the gentleman from Ohio 
made that this is not a substitute, which point of order was 
overruled, and then the Chair now comes in and admits he 
made a mistake and lets it come in? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio will bear in 
mind that since the ruling was made there has been a unani- 
mous-consent request preferred, which has been granted, and 
which changes the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman from Ohio did not care to object 
to the unanimous-consent request if the Chair was going to 
hold that even though the point of order was good an hour ago, 
the Chair was willing to rectify it at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is in no such position. The 
parliamentary situation has entirely changed. The Chair 
thinks his original decision was correct. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, there is some confusion, even 
in the mind of the gentleman from Missouri, The gentleman 
from Missouri intended to offer his amendment as a complete 
substitute for the entire Lampert proposition. Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman did not do so, but since 
that time the committee has given him unanimous consent to 
do so and it now stands as a substitute. 

Mr. WINGO, In other words, if this substitute is adopted, 
then it does do away with the Lampert proposition? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
the Lampert substitute and all amendments thereto do now 
close, 

Mr, UNDERHILL. And that shuts out all amendments? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; you can offer as many amendments 
as you desire, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves that 
all debate upon the Lampert amendment and all amendments 
thereto do now. close. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment to that 
motion, I move that all debate close in 25 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio to the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 61, noes 5. i 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Texas as amended by the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, is my amendment reduc- 
ing the number of commissioners now in order? 

The © The Chair thinks the vote should be taken 
on the pending amendment. The question is now on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas as a per- 
fecting amendment to the Lampert amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition on 
the Blanton amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. LHHLBAOH. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to discuss 
the merits particularly, but to call the attention of the sup- 
porters of this legislation to the possible effect of accepting the 
Blanton amendment. This legislation is predicated upon the 
proposition— 


That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in Title II 
ot the food control and District rents act still exists and continues in 
the District of Columbia. 


That emergency was described in that act shortly after the 
close of the war and arose from the war, and you are now 
proposing to extend the remedy which was at that time thought 
proper. If you now amend that by adding to It a new title, 
giving a remedy against a conspiracy among real estate opera- 
tors that may now exist, you are undermining the very premise 
that is indispensable if you are to have successful legislation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
upon the so-caled Blanton amendment do now close. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that motion by 
having it close in 28 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. They are trying to cut out the real 
amendment to this bill. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that all debate upon the Blanton amendment do now close. As 
an amendment to that the gentleman from Ohio moves that it 
2 in 23 minutes. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. y 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the motion as amended 
will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer my amendment, 
which is in the hands of the Clerk, 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Would it not be more orderly practice to 
dispose of the pending amendments before accepting a new 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggested that, but many gen- 
tlemen are asking for recognition and attempting to offer amend- 
ments. The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON}. 

Mr, McKBOWN. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting amend- 
ment which I wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is out of 
order at this time. There is.a perfecting amendment pending. 
Is the gentleman’s amendment an amendment to the substitute? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman can offer it, 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is to strike out “12 per cent” and 
insert “8 per cent net.” i 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point. of order 
that there is already a substitute pending, and an amendment 
to the substitute, and this would be an amendment in the 
third degree. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is In error, There is a 
perfecting amendment pending to the amendment, and a substi- 
tute, and a perfecting amendment to the substitute. The Clerk 
will report the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
to the Jost substitute. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr, McKwown to the substitute offered by Mr. Jost: 
In the Jost substitute strike ont the word “twelve” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word eight,“ and after the word “cent” insert 
the word “ net,“ so that the line will read, will produce and yield 
the owner 8 per cent annually.” | 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, my amendment is—— 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the debate is closed on the Jost amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA rose, 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from New York rise? 2 3 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I rise in opposition to the Blanton amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the debate on the Blanton amendment has been exhausted, 
there having been five minutes’ debate for and five minutes’ 
debate against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order is 
well taken. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is not in order. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported: 3 

The CHAIRMAN.. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS, I object. Í 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 
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` The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. I am going to insist upon it, too. A man 
has no right to sit in his seat and cry “I object” or A point 
of order.” He should be obliged to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which is in the hands of the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is this a perfecting amendment to the 
substitute? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is a substitute to the Lampert amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. i 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I think that is a very 
important amendment. I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count, [After counting.] One hundred and twenty-six 
Members are present—a quorum. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. UNDERHILL: At the end of the Lampert 
amendment insert: The number of commissioners shall be reduced 
from five to three, one of whom shall be an attorney, and all of them 
shall devote their entire time to the duties of the office.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, it is rather amusing to 
see the tactics adopted by some of the Members of the House 
and to recall how indignant those same gentlemen were two 
weeks ago when similar tactics were used by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. If ever a filibuster was justified, 
it was then. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is not 
speaking to the amendment. I make a point of order. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Here is an amendment that will reduce 
the number of commissioners from five to three. The testi- 
mony shows that they are having one or two cases a day com- 
ing before them. My amendment also provides that they shall 
give their whole time to considering these measures of great 
importance for the salaries they receive, and it seems to me 
the amendment ought to be adopted, not only for the purpose 
of saving money but for the purpose of saving the time of the 
commission and of the people in the District. They pay $5,000 
a year to each of the five commissioners. This will save $10,- 
000 a year, and you will get just as much service and value 
and return as if you expended the other $10,000, And besides 
that there will be a lot of expense accounts that will be wiped 
out. I hope the amendment will be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be in the third degree. There 
are now four prepositions before the committee. 

Mr. BEGG. I offer a substitute to the Underhill amend- 
ment, and I submit that that is not in the fourth or even the 
third degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment, a substitute to 
the amendment, an amendment to the substitute, and an 
amendment to the original amendment now pending. 

Mr. BEGG. If the Chair will indulge me, I will submit to 
the Chair that I am offering an amendment to the Underhill 
amendment. It is not offered as a substitute or anything of 
the kind. Technically all that the Underhill amendment can 
be considered is an amendment offered for the information of 
the House. I am offering an amendment to cut that down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to offer a perfecting amendment to the 
Lampert amendment. No objection was made nor was any 
point of order interposed. That is the situation as the Chair 
understands it. 

Mr. BEGG, I beg the Chair’s pardon, and I certainly think 
that a clear consideration of the proposition would compel the 
Chair to reverse his holding on that, 

The CHAIRMAN. If a point of order had been made the 
Chair thinks he might have sustained it, but it was not made. 


LXV— 468 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the Chair please, the rule makes the 
Underhill amendment in order. 


1 BEGG. Not as a substitute, but as a perfecting amend- 


A CHAIRMAN. It was offered in the other way, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts offered it in that way. Now, 
the Chair will ask the gentleman from Massachusetts whether he 
is wrong about that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I offered an amendment to add a new 
section at the end of the Lampert amendment reducing the num- 
ber of commissioners from five to three. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae] 
offer an amendment to the Underhill amendment? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. The amendment is to strike out the word 
“ three ” in the Underhill amendment and insert “ six.” 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘That would not be in order. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the Chair please advise the gentleman from 
Ohio what the Underhill amendment is? I thought it was to 
cut down the number of commissioners from five to three, but I 
may be in error. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman would now offer an 
amendment to the Underhill amendment, that would be offering 
an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I offer a substitute for the Underhill amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
offered an amendment to the Lampert amendment and that is 
now pending. 

Mr. BEGG. I offer a substitute for the Underhill amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. That under the rules of the House a 
member of a committee is entitled to be recognized to debate 
an amendment which is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The 
matter of recognition is entirely in the discretion of the Chair. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask recognition against the Underhill 
amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
Underhill amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that is in 
order at this time. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas, n member of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. What we ought to do in this case is to 
vote down the Underhill amendment because the Rent Com- 
mission has never done anybody any good. These profiteers 
have been fleecing the people in spite of the Rent Commission. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield now. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I agree with the gentleman that it 
would be a good idea to abolish it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; we ought to follow the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] in his suggestion that we do away 
with this thing and let it die a natural death on May 22. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. What we ought to do is to vote down 
this Underhill amendment and vote down the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jost] and then vote down 
the Lampert amendment and then vote down the bill. Then 
we would get the matter where the people of the District of 
Columbia would get some benefit from it, for we would do 
away with a war bureau and get back to supply and demand. 

Mr. McKHOWN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the gentleman’s speech. He rose in opposition to the 
amendment, and he is now speaking for it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am coming back on this 
side now to suggest what I suggested to the other side. This 
whole business ought to be defeated. We ought to stop this 
foolishness and get back to normalcy, It is six years after the 
war; let us defeat the Underhill amendment, let us vote down 
every one of the balance of the propositions, and let this Rent 
Commission die a natural death. It has never benefited the 
people one dollar, The rents are high now because, in my 
judgment, we have this institution, and they are higher, in my 
judgment, than if we did not have it. If you will let this 
Rent Commission expire in less than six months rents will 
automatically decrease 25 per cent. That is my honest judg- 
ment. [Hisses in the gallery.] You people in the gallery are 
there by the graciousness of this House, and if you can not 
behave I am going to ask that you be removed. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the Members of this House have a right to address the 
committee without interruptions from the gallery. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Doorkeeper will please see that order 
is kept in the galleries, and if there is any more disorder the 
persons committing it will be removed. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] may proceed 
for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McKeown] may proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Then I move to strike out the last word, 

Chairman. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. I withdraw the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] and then the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree], whom he 
promised to recognize. 

Mr. McKHOWN. Mr. Chairman, the English people have 
not hesitated since the war has been over to enact legislation 
to care for the people who were without homes and without 
housing facilities, Australia has not neglected to take care 
of her housing situation. They did not need any war emer- 
gency; neither does the Congress of the United States need 
any war emergency to enact rent legislation in the District 
of Columbia, a place where legislative control is placed with 
the Congress of the United States; but we should proyide 
some sane rent legislation. 

The English laws provide a standard rate of rent. This 
standard rent is the amount of money that was received per 
month for the house, room, or apartment on the day war was 
declared, and if it was not rented on that day, the day it 
Was rented nearest to that time. What onght to be the 
standard rent in the District of Columbia? It would be the 
rent received for a house, a room, or an apartment on the 
5th day of April, 1917. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I can not yield just now. I regret I can 
not yield to the gentleman. 

France for years before the war made provision for hous- 
ing her laboring people. There is no more serious problem 
before the American people to-day than the question of 
homes. [Applause.] I will say that upon the home is based 
the Nation’s life and its ultimate prosperity. [Applause] 
If you destroy the home, you destroy the Nation. The law of 
England provides that if a honse is built since war was de- 
clared the standard rent will be a rental which in 12 months 
shall return an income not to exceed 15 per cent upon the 
amount invested, and it must be the true and real amount 
invested. 

This is what you ought to do in the District of Oolumbia. 
You should extend this law until you can frame a real law 
and put it in effect in this District. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, consider for a moment the proposition of fixing a 
standard rental. You talk about constitutional law. You can 
draw a bill that will be constitutional and will be just to the 
landowner as well as to the tenant I dislike any law that will 
give one man an advantage over another or one set of men an 
advantage over another set of men. 

Gentlemen say that the war is over. Yes; the war is over, 
but I will tell you now that those of us who sat here in this 
House at that time saw the wives of soldiers who were fighting 
at the front crowded in little, old, attic rooms at outrageous 
prices. We who sat here then saw the men who were fighting 
for this country charged unreasonable rates of rent, outrageous 
rents, under the shadow of the Capitol, and I will say that so 
far as I am concerned the war has just started against such 
shameless conduct. [Applause.] The hostilities between the 
American people and the German nation are over, but the war 
as to profiteers in the United States is not over. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, T 
think perhaps I can say all I want to say in less than five min- 
utes, and I would like to have the attention of the committee 


just for one statement. Two years ago this body in solemn. 


deliberation increased the Rent Commission from three members 
to five. Do we now want to burlesque our activities and our 
actions by cutting it down to three? The law either should be 
repealed by killing this amendment or else it should be enacted 
and put in such condition that it can function. Those of us 
who were here two years ago and voted to increase the number 
to five, certainly would be inconsistent and unreasonable if, per- 
chance, we were to vote for this amendment cutting it down to 


three. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Why can not three function? I am for 
your proposition, but why can not three function? 


Mr. BEGG. I will ask the gentleman if he did not vote two 
years ago to make it five? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I was not here two years ago. 

Mr. BEGG. I can answer the question, and it is a legitimate 
question. The reason that three can not function as well as 
five is because the law permits an individual commissioner to 
hear a case as a court of itself, and the complaints that have 
been presented to the court for adjudication have been so 
numerous that three people were not physically able to handle 
ue veel and five is reasonable, and all the money that would 

saved—— 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 
71110. BEGG. Let me finish this statement, and then I will 

eld. 

And all the money that would be saved under this proposi- 
tion would be $10,000. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Is it not a fact that the com- 
mission is about 600 cases behind now, and that each member 
of the commission has been working to get current? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; the commission is already behind more 
than 600 cases, and you will only put them further behind 
by decreasing the number of commissioners, 

Mr. WEFALD. The amendment is offered by an enemy to 
the bill, is it not? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; and I will submit to the committee that 
all amendments ought to be voted down and none of them 
passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The hour of 4 o'clock has 
arrived, and wnder the rule we must vote upon the Lampert 
substitute as it may have been amended prior to 4 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of 4 o'clock has now arrived, 
but had not arrived at the time the Chair started talking. 

The question is now, under the rule, on the Lampert sub- 
stitute. 

The question was taken; and on a division {demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 114 ayes and 25 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The amendment reducing the number of 
commissioners has failed? 

The CHAIRMAN. it was not voted upon. 

The hour of 4 o'clock having arrived, the committee will auto- 
matically rise. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker haying resumed the 
chair, Mr. Granas of Illinois, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7962) to 
create and establish a commission, as an independent establish- 
ment of the Federal Government, to regulate rents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the hour of 4 o'clock having arrived, in 
pursuance of the language of House Resolution 270, the com- 
mittee automatically rose; and he reported the biil to the House 
with an amendment for such action as the House might care 
to take upon it. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto is ordered. The question 
is on the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the reporters’ notes will show that the committee took no vote 
whatever on the bill as amended by the Lampert substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has heard the report of the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state . 
of the Union and is governed thereby. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman will state it. 

Mr. JOST. Will a motion to recommit this bill with instruc- 
tions to the committee be in order at this time? 

The SPEAKER. Not at this time. It will be in order after 
the bill has been ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time. 

Mr. JOST. I would like recognition at that time. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does that include or exclude the Under- 
hill amendment? 

Mr. BEGG. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will answer that question when 
the motion comes to recommit, The question is on the amend- 
ment. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mappen) there were 129 ayes and 83 noes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground, and make the point, there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [linols makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is no 


quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- | 


geant at Arms will bring in the absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 245, nays 64, 


answered “ present 1, not voting 122, as follows: 
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Eagan LaGuardia Reed, Ark Yates 
Evans, Mont. ampert eed, Young 
Fairfield Lanham Richa 
Faust Larson, Minn. ch 
Fish Lazaro TNobsion, Ky 
NAYS—64 
Ackerman Garner, Tex. McKenzie Sanders, Ind. 
Andrew Giona A — peer — 
hony anstie: prou . 
iea Graham, Pa. Merritt Sproul, Kans. 
xler Hadley Miller, In. Strong, Pa. 
a Herse: Milligan Taylor, W. Va. 
Blanton rd, N Moore, Ga, Tilson 
yee Hull, William E. Moore, III. Tucker 
owne, N. J. J i Morrow Underhiti 
Brumm Jost Nelson, Me. Vinson, Ky. 
Chindblom Kunz O'Sullivan pa Soe 
ison Kurtz rker 
Denver 8 zennas Winans, Mich. 
Buiott rsen, Ga. ou a 
1 Lug N. H. Winslow 
Acree MeDufe Salmon Wyant 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT”—1 
Tydings 
NOT VOTING—122 
Carter Dickstein ‘Greene, Mass. 
e Celler 8 Grigin 
ch 
ne Clarke Wr. Doyle Hoch 
Be fae 8 Drane Howard, Okla. 
poni 8 —~ 8 Fairchild Hai riaj 
l 0 , Pa. ull, a 
8 oe Favrot 3 W. 
ten rowther 
=<, Guia aa zien 
van 
— Davey” oran e Eangley 
Carew * Deal” Green, Iowa Leatherwood 


Lindsay onnell, N. Y. i eean 
Lineberger O'Connor, N. Y, are 
Logan Oliver, N. Y. Sears, Nebr. Vestal 
tyon ige Shreve Wainwright 
cClintie Parks, Ark. Snell Ward, N. C. 
Me. eery Snyder Ward, N. Y. 
McNulty Perlman Stevenson Wason 
MacGregor Porter an ‘Watson 
Magee, Pa. Prall Sweet Weller 
Manlove Quais Sw. Welsh 
Michaelson muy Taber Winter 
Mills Reed, W. Va. gue Wood 
Mooney III. Taylor, Colo. Wurzbach 
Morin Robinson, Iowa Thomas, Ky. 
Mudd Rogers, Mass. Tincher 
O'Brien Rosenbloom nkham 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On 


Mr. Kiess (fo 


Carew (for) with 


the vote: 


O'Brien (for) with Mr. Watson (against). 
(against) 


van Not. with Mr, § 


sir. Taber (against). 
Sullivan (for) with Mr. Bulwinkle (against). 


Until further notice: 


. Connolly of 8 oe with Mr. Weller. 
McLeod 


with 


Britten with Nr. 
. Lineberger with N. 1 e 


Crowther with M 


Š r, Cullen. 

. Vare with Mr, ky Gennell o of New York. 

. Wason with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

Darrow with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Free with Mr. Prall. 

. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr, Dickstein. 
„ Hull, Morten D., with Mr. C 
. Welsh with Mr. ‘Black, 51 New York. 

. Vestal with Mr. Ber 

„ Aldrich with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

. Clarke of New York with Mr. Bowling. 

. Fredericks with Mr. Kindred. 

. Curry with Mr. McDuftie. 

. Wood with Mr. Perry. 

. Bacharach with Mr. Davey. 2 
. Fairchild with Mr. Boylan. z 
. Magee of Penns decid with Mr, Drane. 5 
Wurzbach with 
Manlove with Mr. ‘coming: 

. Porter with Mr. Hudspeth. 

. Wainwright with Mr. Griffin, 

. Michaelson with Mr, Buckley. 

. Ransley with Mr. ARRE 

. Winter with Mr. Hull of Tennessee, 

. Mills with Mr. Deal. 

Robinson of Iowa with Mr. Logan. 

. Rosenbloom with Mr. Favrot. 

. Morin with Mr. Stevenson. 

. Snell with Mr. Doyle. 

. Hill of Maryland with Mr. Thomas of Kentucky. 
. Snyder with Mr. Bowery of Oklahoma. 

. Hoch with Mr. Quay! 

. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Collins. 

. Perlman with Mr. 

Sweet with —.— I. . 

. Mactiregor w Mooney. 

. Burdick with 1 — Giatfelter, 

. Swoope with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 

Kahn with Mr. Parks 
Schall with Mr. Celler. 
. Reed of West Virgimia with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Anderson with Mr. McClintic. 

. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Upshaw. 

Dyer with Mr. Dominick. 


leary. 


r. Lindsay, 


of Arkansas. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 


third 


reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, on that I move the previous ques- 


tion. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the motion to recommit. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 


The question is on the motion of the gentle- 


man from Missouri to recommit the bill to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jost) there were—ayes 53, noes 165. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.) Ten 
Members rising, not a sufficient number and the yeas and nays 
are refused. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Banton) there were—ayes 194, noes 54, 

' $o the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Becc, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. GALLIVAN, 
is unable to be present on account of sickness, and he has 
authorized me to say that if he were here, he would vote 
“yea” on the rent bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr, Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BERGER, 
has been suddenly called back to Wisconsin and was unable to 
pair on the rent bill. If he were present, he would vote “ yea” 
on the amendment as well as on the bill. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leaves of absence were granted to— 

. . Mr. Strone of Pennsylvania, for several days, on account of 
sickness. ~ 

2 Lit Rostnson of Iowa, for 10 days, on account of death in 
‘amily, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, for one week, on account of Re- 
publican State convention in Tennessee. 

Mr. Favnor, for ene week, on account of important business. 

Mr. WarnwricHt, for two days, on account of important 
business. 

Mr. Bonbick, for three days, on account of the meeting of 
the Board of Visitors to the United States Naval Academy, 
at Annapolis, Md. 

DEFERRING PAYMENT ON RECLAMATION CHARGES 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report for 
printing under the rules on the bill S. 1631, to authorize the 
deferring of payment of reclamation charges. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the conference report. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 1831. An act to loan to the College of William and Mary, 
in Virginia, two of the cannon surrendered by the British at 
Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

-An act (S. 3023) designating the State of New Mexico as a 
judicial district, fixing the time and place for holding terms of 
court therein, and for other purposes. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members be permitted to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp for three legislative days on the rent bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, made this after- 
noon on the rent bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE RENT BILL 


Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, when I came to Congress in 
December last I decided that in matters of constitutional law 
my actions would be largely governed by the arguments made 
by the legal lights of the House, as I am not a member of the 
bar. I confess, however, that no Member of this body was 
ever more mystified than I have frequently been as I have 
listened to the various “schools of thought” here represented. 

Heinz became famous because of his 57 varieties of pickles. 
If we keep up the record of the last few days, I anticipate that 
this House will have heard almost as many varieties of legal 
opinion as we have subjects for discussion and decision. Here 
we have to-day the very latest legal opinions of my friend 
Branton, of Abilene, Tex., and that other most likable fellow, 
TincHeEr, of Medicine Lodge, Kans., and each of these opinions 
is directly opposite to those of the distinguished Brae, of 


Ohio, How can an ordinary citizen reach a correct decision 
>$ oe compelled to accept all of these arguments at face 
u 

On the necessity for the continuance of the District of Co- 
lumbia Rent Commission, I have decided to leave the constitu- 
tionality of the measure to the distinguished barristers of this 
body and seek the solution of the problem through the route of 
discovered facts, which facts, in my humble opinion, are suffi- 
ciently strong to prove the existence of an emergency. That 

true, I can discover no reason why we should forthwith 
abolish the Rent Commission and open wide again the gates 
of profiteering in the domiciles of this great city. 

The half million people residing in Washington, because of 
their lack of suffrage, are at the mercy of the exploiters unless 
we protect their interests. They may voice their protests 
against bad treatment at the hands of greedy landlords but 
that is as far as they can go. If their firesides are to be sus- 
tained, Congress alone can make it possible. They have a per- 
fect right to call upon us for help in their time of need, for 
every Member of the House, in addition to representing some 
particular section of the country, is in honor bound to likewise 
and in as faithful manner represent the people of the District 
of Columbia. The House committee having the affairs of this 
District in charge, after a most thorough and painstaking in- 
vestigation, has declared that renting conditions are still bad 
in this city, that they have improved somewhat since the Rent 
Commission was first established, but that to remove the “ grip” 
which Congress has on the situation at this time would mean 
the immediate increasing of rents out of all proportions to 
necessity and place the thousands of tenants at the mercy of 
those who would prey upon the helpless. I shall support the 
committee and vote to continue the life of the Rent Commission 
for two more years, in the hope that in the meantime some way 
may be found by which landlords and tenants can adjust their 
differences without further resort to law. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to call the attention of the 
House to the further fact that 65,000 of the persons permanently 
residing in the city of Washington are employees of the Govern- 
ment and entitled to our special care and attention, Thousands 
of them accepted appointment years ago, before war conditions 
gave birth to wholesale profiteering, when the salaries offered 
them were suflicient to provide for their necessities. But times 
have greatly changed and the cost of living has soared to the very 
sky. ‘To permit the additional burden of exorbitant rent we will 
simply be making it almost impossible for them to live in this 
city even though they desire to continue to serve the Government. 
You and I know what the result will be. Already we have been 
asked to raise the salaries of the thousands of employees of 
Uncle Sam who work in the District. Even now, with the Rent 
Commission functioning day and night, rents are so high that 
when one adds that to the tremendous food and clothing costs 
it is simply impossible to save enough to pay a doctor’s bill or 
give your families a little bit of the pleasures of life. I have 
voted for increased salaries because I did not want the em- 
ployees of my Government to starve while performing faithful 
public service, but, gentlemen, if we permit the rapacious land- 
lords of this city to get another strangle hold on the rent payers 
it will be necessary to look for more money in order to grant 
further increases to our employees. That fact in itself ought 
to be sufficient cause for favorable action on the resolution be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Speaker, when the rents of any city are so high and pro- 
hibitive that it becomes necessary for human beings to be herded 
like cattle under a single roof, those legislators who can prevent 
such a condition would, in my humble opinion, be guilty of a 
criminal offense did they not immediately act. There is some- 
thing more than mere dollars and cents involved in this issue. 
If we are to keep the morals and health of this community up to 
anywhere near standard, we must make it impossible for a few 
greedy landlords to drive our people into congested places. Oh, 
I know somebody will cry socialism when we talk about this 
somewhat paternalistic plan, but I certainly shall not allow 
such argument to sway me from my purpose to help the thou- 
sands of American citizens residing in this city who would be 
absolutely at the mercy of real-estate “ vultures” were we not 
to protect them. ; 

Let those who are declaring that all emergency has passed 
away listen to this: Yesterday, while seated in a near-by bar- 
ber shop, the barber asked me to help save his home. He told 
me that when he last went down to pay his rent the agent said, 
“You will have to pay more rent soon, as the rent law is going 
to be abolished by a man named Branton.” From this conver- 
sation one is led to believe that already the bloodthirsty land- 
lords are preparing for an expected “ celebration.” Gentlemen, 
there will be no show if my vote will prevent it; there will be 
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no celebration if I can stop it. If the landlords want my friend- 
ship, let them act like men and be fair with their tenants. Un- 
til that time I shall continue to urge and vote for the continu- 
ance of a rent commission for the District of Columbia. 


Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, on December 6 last I introduced 
House bill No. 23, to make the rents act of the District of 
Columbia permanent legislation. Subsequently I was appointed 
chairman of the subcommittee of the House District Committee 
to investigate the necessity for the continuance of rent legisla- 
tion in the District. The committee held numerous hearings 
covering a period of over two weeks. I became convinced 
from the testimony taken that permanent legislation for the 
District is a necessity, and am still of that opinion. After care- 
ful consideration of the evidence the majority of the subcom- 
mittee finally agreed upon bill H. R. 7962, which was intro- 
duced by me on March 15 last. This bill extended the life of 
the rents act to August 1, 1925: Some slight amendments were 
made by the House District Committee, and the bill was re- 
ported to the House, accompanied by my majority report. 

Opponents of the bill have criticized its length. Let me 
point out to you that the law as it exists to-day, with the two 
amendments, contains 112 paragraphs. Some of these con- 
tain repetitions. Alphabetical subdivisions have been added 
as amendments to sections of the original act. The bill re- 
ported contains 62 sections, and is comprised in only 78 para- 
graphs as against 112 paragraphs in the law at present. It 
is a codification of the three enactments. If enacted, it would 
have greatly simplified reference to it by section numbers 
instead of by alphabetical subdivisions of sections amending 
amendments to sections of the original act Also, it would 
have made it entirely independent of the food control act, as 
in my opinion it should be. It clarifies and makes more 
definite and certain the provisions in the present law. It 
embodies only three important changes. 

(1) It restored to the commission the jurisdiction given 
by the original act to determine the sufficiency and good faith 
of the landlord’s 30 days’ notice to quit. - 

(2) It provided for the filing of a notice of a lien in the 
office of the clerk of the Supreme Court of the District. This 
would be most beneficial. It would protect the claims of 
tenants against unscrupulous landlords and prevent the trans- 
fer of rental properties to dummies, to escape liability, This 
provision would have enabled tenants to collect from land- 
lords residing outside the jurisdiction of the District courts. 
Furthermore, it would have been notice to all subsequent 
purchasers, mortgagees, and judgment creditors of a proceed- 
ing pending before the Rent Commission. It is no different in 
form or effect to the age-old mechanic’s or material man’s 
lien or the lien given contractors and subcontractors. For 
ages the law has given the landlord a tacit lien on the 
tenant’s personal property. Why should not the tenant have 
a lien for his claim for excess in rent paid? 

(3) A third provision empowered the commission to impose 
a fine on the landlord for his failure to furnish proper heat 
or other service. This fine was to be $25 per day for each day 
the violation existed after 10 days’ written notice, It would 
have been collectible by suit in the municipal court. The 
landlords know that if this became law they could no longer 
vent their spleen on tenants by cutting off light, heat, water, 
and other service as a penalty for application to the Rent 
Commission, 

These provisions are the only material changes from the pres- 
ent law. They are really needed to protect tenants from vin- 
dictive landlords. They are needed to make the law efficient. 

As soon as the bill was reported to the House with these 
beneficial additions to the present law a filibuster was inaugu- 
rated by a few Members of the House determined to kill it. 
The present law expires on May 22 next. They hoped that by 


paltry artifices they might prevent a vote until the law expired. 


They hoped and still hope to thwart the will of the House. 
IMMEDIATE ACTION IS IMPBRATIVELY NEEDED 


There is no time for delay. It must not be tolerated. Little 
more than three weeks remain before the present law expires. 
The urgency and necessity for its continuation are so great that 
all further filibuster must be stopped, Though to be desired, 
lack of time will prevent the adoption of the reported bill. I 
urge you to forget it and to adopt the resolution introduced by 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ohio, extending the present 
law for a further period of two years. The public health, 
morals, and welfare demand, and demand at once, the contin- 
uation of the present rents act. Do not adopt the amendment 
to extend for one year. How many tenants would dare during 
the last six months of that year to apply to the commission? 


This is a landlord’s amendment. They want to hold an ax— 
the expiration of the law—over the tenants’ heads. 


THERE SHOULD BE FIVE COMMISSIONERS 


Vote down the amendment to reduce the commissioners from 
five to three. It is a landlord’s amendment. They hope to 
cripple the commission, to hamper and delay its work. The 
original commission was organized with only three commission- 
ers on January 28, 1920. In a little more than four years nearly 
9,000 cases have come before the commission for determination. 
This means approximately 22,000 families in the District. On 
the Census Bureau’s estimate of four and one-half persons to 
the family in Washington, the interests of more than 95,000 
men, women, and children in the District have been protected 
by the commission. 

By May, 1922, the date of the last extension, the number of 
cases had become too great for the three commissioners, 
Calendars were congested. Determinations were delayed for 
months, The last extension provided for the appointment of 
five commissioners, and last June President Harding appointed 
them. On July 1 last, when the new commission organized, 
there were 700 cases pending before the commission undeter- 
mined, and 400 refund cases brought by the commission in the 
municipal court. Since that time, in spite of the fact that new 
cases have been filed at an average rate of over 100 per month, 
the undetermined cases have been gradually reduced until on 
January 1, 1924, there were only 512 pending unheard. Cases 
before the commission differ from the ordinary cases in court, 
where hundreds of judgments are rendered by default or after 
a trial lasting 10 or 15 minutes. All cases determined by the 
commission must be heard. Evidence must be taken and the 
premises. must be inspected, These hearings and inspections, 
however, are the least difficult of the tasks of the commissioners. 
The testimony must be carefully analyzed. The fair and rea- 
sonable value of the property must be determined. Allowance 
must be made for depreciation, for repairs, replacements, re- 
newals, taxes, service, and many other expenses, Some of 
these items must be apportioned over a period of years, parti- 
cularly repairs, replacements," and renewals. The separate 
rentals of the whole property must then be fixed by the com- 
mission. For instance, one apartment house may contain 300 
apartments. The fair and reasonable rental of each apartment 
must be fixed and each must bear its fair share of the whole 
rentel of the building, These details require a yast amount 
of calculation and careful thought and study. 

In spite of the reduction in pending cases the commission is 
still approximately six months behind in its work. On ac- 
count of cases pending it will require almost another full year 
before cases can be disposed of promptly as the law Intended. 
The landlords want the commission reduced to three. Why? 
To hamper it, to delay it, to cripple it. 

Under the present law a single commissioner can hear the 
testimony. With five commissioners four separate sessions 
can be held each day. With only three this would not be prac- 
ticable. Five commissioners are necessary to make the com- 
mission function efficiently. Do not do this thing by halves. 
Do not be penny-wise and pound-foolish, 

Be not deceived by these amendments, They are proposed 
by the landlords solely to destroy the effect of the law. Shel- 
ter is the most necessary of the necessities of life. If you 
permit this law to lapse, thousands of tenants who have 
applied to the commission for protection or relief will be ruth- 
lessly, remorselessly thrown in the gutter to gratify the land- 
lords’ spite. Thousands within a month will be homeless. 
Thousands more, with their wives and little ones, must and 
will starve to pay the extortioner for a wretched shelter. 

There is no time to lose, Forget my bill. Adopt the reso- 
lution. Extend the present law with five commissioners for 
two years more, and you will have the everlasting gratitude 
of tens of thousands of anxious, almost frenzied, tenants. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING THE SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
permitted to meet during the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 


do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
43 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, April 29, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H. R. 8869. A bill to amend an act en- 
titled An act to establish a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve 
the facilities and service of such bureau, and further to amend 


to amend the vocational rehabilitation act; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 589). Referred te the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 8942. A 
bill to amend the packers and stockyards act, 1921, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 598). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATH BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. S. 593. An act for fhe re- 
lief of the United Dredging Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
584). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FREDERICKS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8505. A 
Will for the relief of Fred W. Stickney and H. A. Reynolds; 
without ‘amendment (Rept. No. 585). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS: ‘Committee on Claims. H. R. 4318. A 

‘bill for the relief of Edward S. ‘Schefbe; with an amendment 
ee No. 586). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
Mr. BLAOK of New York: Committee on ‘Claims, H. R. 5803. 
A bill for the relief of Jahn A. Bingham; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 587). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
7420. A bill for the relief of Albert E. Laxton; with an 
amendment (Rept. 588). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: ‘Committee on Claims. S. 81. An act for 
‘the relief ef the owners of the steamship Lerington; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 590). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whale House. Salt oid 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on ‘Claims. H. R. 8411. A 
‘bill for ‘the relief of Mrs. John P. Hopkins; with an amendment 
—— No. 592). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Uoder clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8888) granting a pension to Mary Pfaff; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
‘on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7834) granting a pension to Albert B. Mosinsky ; 


‘Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 


‘Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

‘Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 8938) for the relief of certain 
officers and soldiers of the volunteer service of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHENER :.A bill (H. R. 8939) to amend section 
227.0f the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8940) to prevent 
the sale of cotton in future markets; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8941) to establish 
‘standard weights for loaves of bread in interstate commerce, to 
prevent deception in respect thereto, to prever: contamination 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 8942) to amend the packers 
and stockyards act, 1921, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
‘mittee on Agriculture. i 

By Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: Resolution (H. Res. 273) 
‘declaring that it is the sense of the House that the problem of 
fixing a day for the final adjournment of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, should be held in ‘abeyance ‘until the prime 
problem of the hour, legislation to relieve distress in agricul- 
3 shall have been accomplished; to the Committee 
on 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 8943) for the relief of 


the widow of Rudolph H. von Hzdorf; to the Committee on 
‘Claims. 


By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 8944) granting a pension to 
Mary ‘Cole; to the ‘Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8945) granting a pension to George Ward; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 8946) granting a pension to 
Ida F. Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROLL: A bill (H. R. 8947) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Klapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8948) granting apen- 
sion to Lydia A. Gossett; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 7 
By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 8949) granting a pension 
to James Surridge; to the Committee on ‘Pensions. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 8950) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry J. Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8951) granting a 
pension to Bluford E. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 8932) granting a pension to 
Charles D. Forney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8933) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Oroft; to ‘the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHHAD: A bill (H. R..8954) granting a pen- 


Sion to Nancy Reedy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 8955) granting a pension to 
Louise Vourden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows. 

2556. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of com- 
mander general of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, favor- 
ing the Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

2557. By Mr. BAGHARACH: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Cape May and ‘Cumberland Counties, N. J., protesting against 
the consideration of bills to amend the Volstead Act legalizing 
275 per cent beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2558. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of Presbytery of McAlester 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
Hartshorne, Okla., indorsing House Joint Resolution 159; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. : 

2559. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of F. S. Carr Co. and 
others, of Bosten, Mass,, protesting against continuance of tax 
on telegrams and telephone messages; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2560. By Mr. VARE- Memorial of Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, against House bill 7858; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2561. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of Cando Welfare Club, 
Cando, N. Dak.; also of the Towner County Farm Bureau and 
the North Dakota Farm Bureau, protesting against ‘increased 
rates on parcel-post and fourth-class mail matter for the pur- 
pose of increasing the salary of postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post ‘Office and Post Roads. 


